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Railway  Situation  in  Texas,  988 
Commission  on  Issuance  of   Railway  Securities; 
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Report.  12041.  1210 
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Efficiency  Methods.  886t.   llOJt 
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Shop  Kink.  409t.  410t.  1103t 

Track  Kink.  12l9t 
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Two-Slage.  Gas-Driven  Air  Compressor.  674* 
Concrete  (See  also  Bridges  and  Buifdings): 
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Hanifling  Cement  Sacks.  14S 

Proportions  of  Concrete  Materials.  137 

Sign  Posts,  1229* 
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First  Ruling  of  New  Commission,  I039t 

Water  Terminals.  94  It 
Consolidation    (See  Finance) 
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Handling  Men,   1133 
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Oregon  Short  Line,  293 
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Legislators-  Fares  in  Connecticut,  I262t^ 
Suburban  Fares  in  Chicago  on  Illinois  Cen- 

"■»'.     1'81  ,„  ,  T  „    . 

Pasaenaer  Rate  Increase  (See  also  Inter  state 
Cotnmetce  Commission  Rulings;  also  State 
Commitsion  Rulings) 

Hudson  a  Manhattan.  1072 

Pennsylvania,  95 

Philadelphia  &  Reading,  9S,  1289 


Chici 


1    &    Man 


Passenger  Tragic. 

Development  on  Penna.  R.  R.,  58 

Pay   (See  Employee) 
Peking-Kslgan  Railway,  366* 
Pere  Marquette  i 

Co-Operaiion  in  Improv 
Pension   (See  Employee) 


L  3S7 


xico,  348 

.bility  of.  S21t.  8291 


n    Rulings) 
.,  346,  836. 


1,  634* 


Engine    House    Kinks.    35* 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured.  484 
Forestry  Operations,  326,t  327" 
Light  (Tars  Refused,  443 
Lost  and  Found  Statistics.  256 
Mallei,  Simple  Superheater.  101! 
Milk  Traffic  Denanment.  968 
New     ■    ~    ■ 


k  Traini 
.  534 


Second  Track  Cions 

Steel    Arch    Bridge 

York  Cilv    956* 


Philadelphia  S  B 


(Jicr    iast  River,   Nen 


h   Derrick   Cars, 
ICC  of  Way) 


e  (See  Bridges  and  E 


Pipe  (See,  also  Kinks,  Shop 


Pittsburgh.  128< 

imatic     Tools     (E 

Kinks,  Shop) 


with  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  191 

ion   of  American  Railways,   1170 


.6251 
of    Corporatioi 


U.   S.  and  Eu 

Industrial    Con 
InteltigenI 


fd  Trips.  84 

all.  Scheme  for.  9811 

ttee    of    Shippers    and 


Notice  of  Accidei 


Employees, 
ts.  64t 
id  the  Public, 


missions,  Ei pansier 
kade  Notices,  12001 
iars    for   Chicago   C 


Q.  &  C.  Co.,  Sullivi 


JomH.  1016* 
Handy  Bar  for 
Pr«enl  Rail  Sil 


nnsylva 


."a.,. 


341 


„ ,.  1165t,  12061,  1263t,1310t 

Presideni  Taft's  Trip.  567 

Price   (See  Finance) 

Prosperity    (See   Finance)  .  _     ,„ 

Public,   The   Railways   Relations  with   (See  also 


Rait  Relaying  Car,  531- 

Special  Kails,  Use  of,  I2|gt 

Testing,  New  Method  of,  1176* 

What  Are  the  Railways  Going  to  Do  About 
Rails?     1202t,    13101 
lilways    (See   I'ubiic,   The   Railways'   Relalion* 

With) 
lilway  Business  Association: 

Annual  Dinner  and  Meeting,   1061 

Freight  CUims  Promptly  SeiUed,   116 


y  Carder 


s  Agai, 


HI  way   Mechanical   Assoc 
Co-O«ration,  218t 

lilway  Officers  on  the  E 
1312 

lilway  Signal  A 
Annuar  Conv 


.  Publi 


'XK 


>,  1287 


e   Legal   Decisi 
with  Canada.   1 


Reinforced  Concrete  (See  Con. 
Reports,  Annual   (See  Annual 
counting;  also  Names  ol 
Review  of  1911.  13041 
Right  of  Way  '      ■■ 

Right  of  Way 


Chic!„.    . 
ver  (See  Wan 


t  Wesi 


L.  796" 


„. e  Tools;  alio  Kinks,  ! 

Roadbed  (See  Maintenance  of  Way) 
Road  and  Track   Supply   Association   (See 

way  Appliances  Association) 
Road   Building    (See  Agriculture) 
Roadmasler    (Sec  Officer) 
Roadmastets*  and  Maintenance  of  Way  As 

Commiltee,   1018 

Concrete  and  Steel  Ties.  529 

Convention,   SIl.t  527 

Emergency  Stock  of  Tools.  530 

Manganese  Frogs  and  Crosiinn,  527 

MdIot  Hand  Cars  for  Section  Use,  529 

Recommenda lions  as  lo  New  Appliance 


Rock  Island  Lines: 

Divisional  Accounting,  93 
Boofing: 

Fleaible  Metallic  Roof  for  Box  Cars.  9' 

Roofs  and  Coverings,  791 
Roundhouse    (See   Shops) 


i   Lines.  265 

and    Steel;    ) 
r  &  Locomotiv. 


Line  to    nI 

^'Orleans' 

^1073 

Safety  Committees.  29< 

Traffic  Agr. 

ecment  with 

Tcxa,  4  Pacific  and 

Si.    Loui 

s.    Iron    Mo 

luntain    A 

Broken, 

St. 

Louis,  Iron 

Mountain  & 

Southern : 

Traffic    Ab; 

reement    will 

b    St.    Lou 

is    &    San 

,.   Befus.1   U 

,   Carry  Oi 

It,   1024 

St. 

Louis    Soul 
Annual    Re 

hweslein: 

748 

Completion 

3n.    Gatesv 

ille.    T«., 

iche.  258 

Oil^FueT!  ' 

Safeguards   (Se 

e  Shops;  als 

o  Safety  Appliances) 

Sa! 

'■"■is»s 

.ee    Lcgisla 

lion;    also 

Safety   Applian. 

c« '(See  als 

0  Shops;  a 

ISO  Kinks. 

Shop): 

Stops.  1168 

m"  C.  B.  1 

Committee  oi 

a  Coupler 

and  Draft 
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Safety    Appliances    (CMIinixd): 

Equlpmeal,  Circular  of  inquiry,  120 

Siaodird  Locaiion  lor  Aulomalic  Slaps,  7. 

Trainmen  and  Safety  ApplianccB,  3S5I 

Uncoupling   MMhanfstn.   221 
Safety  CommiiKei   (See  Accidtol) 
Salary    (See    Employee) 
Sanitaiion: 
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aeanii 


(Painted  Parts  of  Locomolivet,  tiS7 
romotion  Car  in  Califamia,  9S 
E..  Two-Slaw.  Gas-Driven  Air  Com- 


Dcfaardt     &     Scbutle 


256 


Sign  Fasti: 

Concrete  Sign  Posts,  1229' 
Sink  Holea,  525 

Sleepini  Car  Routes  Through  Deny 
Slide   (See  Drainage) 
Smoke  Prevention   (See  Fuel) 
SoDwahedi^ 

Cost  of,  1069 
South  Manchuria  Railway,  11)«3 
Southern  Pacific  (See  also  Hsmmai 

Damage   for  Live   SlocV   Killed, 

Green  Flags  Abandoned,   345  ' 
Ferryboat,  Ijrge,  1238 
Large  Personaf  Damage  Qaimi 
Mallet  Locomotives,  952* 


Seal   RecL.__,   _... 

Seattle  Railway  Terminals,  1(M4* 

Section  Car    (See   Car:  also  Motor  Car) 

Section  House  (See  Bridges  and  Buildings) 

Semaphore    (See   Signal) 

Shear   (See  Machine  Tools) 

Shed    (Sec   Station) 

Ship: 

Sleel    Car    Barge;     Morgan's 
Teui,    600* 
Shipper  (See  Car  Service;  alao  P< 

Relations  with) 
Shop  Kinks   (See    Kinks,   Sbop) 
Shops  (See  also  Efficiency  Method 


tiled  Clerical  Worl 


'   Can  He  Best 
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rir  Ri 
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ictice.  4 

95t 

Fuel 
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1   Block 

Signali 

9,    I3t0t 
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d  Trunk.  1069 

India 

na  Lb' 

■r.  485  . 

^d    by 

Indiana 

Commii 

n.   848 

Main 

natic    Signals 

with    Sec 

d'fo"? 

■es.   532 

Milei 

ige     B 

lock    -Si 

gnaled, 

i34q 

y  dUi 

■slion  to 

.'l«p"s1: 

.ti™,'982t.  991 

s'K; 

■Imen 

and   Tr 

BCk  Cir 

cuils  ir 

I   England 

Annual  Rei 
Bad  Practii 
Cost  of  Sig 


I30et 


F-    Mad 


Public,   319 


lilroad  Operatioi 
:clior,  40? 
inued,  484 


Speed  (See 
Spike  (See 
Spokane  Cai 
Spokane,  Po 


Stokers.  Mechanical  (See  Locomolive  Firebox) 
Strike   (See  Employee) 

New  Y;tk.'f2,  IS*.  294,  1200t 

Superheater  Tests  on  Freight  Engines,  1175 

Superintendent   (See  Officer) 

Supplj  Department: 

Qinception  of  Wrong,  941f.  9441,  986t 
Economy  in  Materials  and  Supplies,  1272 
Emergency  Slock  of  Tools,  530 
Ovetccnlralizalion.  508 
Supply   Cars  and  Inspection,  407 

Sun    i'r'"?*  ^fP'"!'''*  *'^"«  <■'  Material.  Silt 
Operated  by  the  A.,  T.  S  S.  Fe.,  303 

bwilch   (See  alHi  Signal,  Interlocking!: 

Frogs  and  Crossings,  43 S 
Manganese   Frogs  and  Crossings,  527 
^VVl     '^^^''P     Switches     Under     Heav] 


(See 


:e  of  Way) 
eighi   Rate  Red 
— ■'!,  Filling  tt 


blic.  Railway* 


&  Seattle, 
_.tcn    trestle,   1221' 
Springs: 

Locomotive    Driving    Springs,    llS8t 
Spring   Making  and  Repairs,  440 
Standard   Code    (See   Train   Rules) 
State    Commissions     (See    also    Commission    on 
Regulation    of    the    Issuance    of    Railwajr 

Appoinimenis,  35 1 

(^nneclicut:  Appointments,   162*1 

Expansion   of,   1159t.   1241 


neb  for 

in  Paint  Sho' 

.      ower,  955 

En_g;ne    House,    Concrete:    Elgin,    Jolie 

eastern,   597* 
Engine  House  Efficiency,  643 1 
Engine    House    Kinks    (See    Kinks,    En 

EngUi^House  Methods.  8851.  8B6t,  8; 
Engine  House:  M.  St.  P  *  "  «  "  • 
Engine  House.  Systema 

e68> 

Floors,  908 
Foreman,  Ho» 

ciency^  239 
Handling  of  Material.  243 
Locomotive  Repair  Shops;  New  York,  FblU- 

delpba  &  Norfolk,  20?,   31* 
Methods,   244 

Muffler.  Blow-Off,  for  Engine  House,  1107* 
Organisation.  239 
OutDuI   of   the   Passenger   Car   Paial    Shop, 

657 
Paint     Practice    Compelition,     64  It.     1103t, 

1109 
Paint  Shop  Kinks   (See  Kinks.  Pain!  Shop) 


Safety  Appliances,  1115' 

Scientific  Manaaement.  I9t.  20+.  23.  33,  38, 
42,  46,  50,  217t.  22U,  8861.  889,  UOSt 
1106.    1107.    1124 

Tool   Efficiency.  *43t 

Tool   Room  Efficiency.  348 
lop    Output     (See    Efficienty    Methods;    alio 

Green  Flags  Discontinued.  443 

Illuminated  Slow  Boards.  346 

London  &  Southwestern,  346 

New  York,   Westchester  ft  Boston,  3S5 

Protecting  Unsafe  Track,    Sill 

Revised   Scheme  of  Siinal  Aspects,  721< 

Track  Circuits  and  Broken  Rails.  693t 


Illjn. 


cting,  4S4 

setts:    Changed,   309t 

k:      Law   Interpreted,    107S 

lanmed  on  Petty  Cases,   310f 


Tank   (See  Water  Service) 
lape; 

Clamp  for  Holding  Tape  Line.  10.6* 
Tann      wee     treight      Kates;     also     i  .,se' 

Rates;  also  Heciprocity> 
Taialion   (iee  also  Legal  Uecisiooa); 

^ased  on  ValuaUon  m  Wew  Jersey,  443 

Bonds,  New   iork,  3S9t 

Flat  Kate  i-ropoaed,  l,!61f 

Telegraph     (See    also    Association    of     liai: 


CaliVo'^nia:' 


Eastern    Application 
e   Reduction   Ordered. 

Dried  Fruit  Rates  Reduced.  1073 
Los  Angeles-San  Pedro  Freight 

duced.    1183 

Nutshell  Rates  Reduced,  1183 
Southern    Pacific    Freight    Rate 

IS.   728 

press  Rales  Reduced.  93.  540 

utomatic  Block  Signala  Ordered, 

reight  Ordered  to  Be  Eichanged 
Steam  and  Electric  Lines.  1184 
anufactuters-  Rate  for  Railways, 

3 

riinimum    Freight    Rates     Stand, 


Economy,  407 

Insulators,   12 

Louiivilk   &  Masbville  Owneriliip,  800 

Printing  on  L.  b.  H  M.  S.,  1019 

Public  i;wneri,hip  m  tnglana,  445 

lelegraphing  Around  the  World,  48S 

Kailwa-  ■i-i.ur..,h    . . , 

Telephone 


New    York:    Cash 

Ticket   Holder. 
New    York:    Comi 


PUns     Dis: 
ires    of    Con 


Is  the  Only 
Signal   Asso- 


:   L.  C.  L.  Freight  Consolldatioi 
::    Oil-Burning    Locomotives    O 


ittsburgfa   Application,   309 1,   318 
I    York:    Subway   Blockade    Notio 
■      ',   1200t 


Oh<o:  Coal  Rales 


i   Reduced,   571 


Station    (See  also  Yard 


r  for  Station  Buildings: 


cific  at  Winnip 
loral   Display  I 


ral  a 


49fit 

Signal,    Interlocking    (See    also    Railway    Signal 
Association;   also  names  of   railways): 
Chicago    Passenger    Station    of    Chicago    & 

North  Western.   763- 
Electro-Pneumatic     InlerlockinI     at      South 
West  Junction.  Penna.  R.  s!.  634* 
SignalinK    (Sre  also  Train   Markers): 


Illini.  _    ...    ...   

Improving    Station    Grounds    and    Right    of 

Supervisor    of    Stations,    Chicago    &    Alton, 

1139 
Taiicab    Service    from    Ih:    Passenger    Sta- 

Worc^Mer   Union,    399* 
Btistics   (See  Accounting) 
earner  (See  Ships) 
eel    Concrete    (See    Concrete) 
eel    Wool    rS«   Paint) 

e  Firebox) 


i'rain  Despalcliing) ; 


Tram    Telephone  Seta,   378 
Transportation   of  Telephone   Wires 
Telpherage   (See   Hoisting  and  Conve.i, 
Terminal  (See  Yards  and  Terminals) 
Capitalization  and  Dividends.  722 


Traffic    Agreement    with    St.    Louis    »    Sai 
Francisco,  Refusal  to  Carry  Out,  1024 
Theft  (See  also  Train  Robberies): 


(See  also  Passenger  Rales) 


,.  ...  Ticket  Officer  „.  _,. „ 

Joint. Ticket  Offices,  Kansas  Cily,   12631 
Scalping  Suppressed.  726.  1181 
Ticket  Protective  Bureau.  348 
Tie  Fastener   (See  Maintenance  of  Wajr) 
Tie  Plate     See  Maintenance  o£  Way) 
Tica  and  Timber   (See  also   Fire): 


Number  of  Wood  Preserving  Plants,  ■ 
Quantity  of  Wood  Treated.  ^32 
Preservation  of  Poles,  1016 


Tie   Tonus,    144* 
Treated  Ties.  529 
Us*  of  Soft  Ties.  5 
Wood   vs.    Metal.   6: 
■nmber  Preservation   (S. 


Toledo.  St._  Louis  &  West 


1  Pacific, 


ck    fS< 

ilso    Mi 

linle 

nance    of    Way; 

Swit 

al^o  C. 

oction.  New) 

Holdin 

;."Vl 

.PC  on  Rail,  1016" 

DraTn'i 

Sub,  T 

to  Sludv.  1218t 

Curve, 

Tti 

'on  L,  S.  *  M.  S.,  lOi: 

Efficiei 

343 

Oiling. 

;  525* 

Skelet. 

g,   1226 

Track 

"kU 

ik    Cnmi 

[letiii 

on    (See  Compcliti 

Track 

Kin 

.ks  (See 

ikj.  Track) 

Tumo 

12191, 

1234' 

„_.  Kink"  (See  Kinks.  Turnout) 

Track  Bolt  (See  Rail  loint) 

Track  Elevation  (See  Grade  Sepsration) 
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i  by  Kail.   1066  ~ 


Ballimon 

:  &  Ohio. 

Uuffalo. 

Roches<cl 

•    Si'  Pillibui 

rgh,      : 

1347 

Pacific,   1347 

CtiifraT" 

ti  Gcorpia 

'.  1347 

Chii'aK^' 

!,    106! 

Chicago, 

MilwaX, 

c  ft^s'^Paul 

1.  566 

ChiMRO. 

Ruck   Isia 

nd  &   Pacifii 

Great  Ni 

.rthern.  603 

Lake    Sli 

lore    &    M 

ichigan    Sou 

Ihern, 

1347 

Louisvill, 

c  &  Nathi 

-iile.  9ii 

L»,  Z5V  Sherman     Anti-Trust     Law,      Loramii 

irer.  J101  Sleel  Loriiur'alion  Suil,  604,  g69t,  9JJ  Panama ' CanaV,  'r^obabl.^   Dan 

i«r)  Truth  Alwut  naiiway  Accidents.   1166,   li66r 

ndRum):  Tube     (See     Lotonioiive     Boileri     alto    Tun 

&  S.  F..  S79t  also  Machine  Tools): 

oolives  on  the  C,  Tunnel   (See  also  Sub*ay;  also  names); 

[iplroil  Kiver  Tunnel,   334',   945* 
Illumination.  534 
LoetichberK.  16 
Racoon  Mountain  Tunnel   Replaced  by 

Nash.,  Chjl.  a  St.  Louis,  1018* 
Venlilalion,  3gl 
Turnout  (See  Track) 
Turntable    (See    Kinks.   Shop) 


Union  Pacific  {See  a 
Union    Pacific: 


l-l 

.  43S     _  ■ 

ame   Weldu 

O-Acetyleni; 

■"wewing 

899 

o^ 

ny-.Acelylen. 

^     Weldinj 

chine.  673' 

w 

Ti 

sCsffi 

'ins   Rods. 
I   Machine, 

6( 

dim 

an  Co..   Dor 

ing  Tool, 

Mi 

w 

ells. 

0..  Ne*  6 

Westei 

rn^tNecfric' 

Co.,    Trai 

W. 

tsle. 

,%&;;■ 

m?"- 

lor 

w, 

J' 

;cigl.i  tat  Truck   Exp, 

IS  &  Texas 

Pennsylvania.  443  ' 
Pittsburgh.   Shawmui  &   Noithen 
Southern  Pacific.  34S 
Southern  Railway,  919 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central.   345 
na  &  Lake  Et 

I  See    Kinks.   S 

ig  (See  Li(ihti..„, 

IK,    Early    Tonnage    Rating    Sheet. 

1'rain  Markers: 

Classification   Signals  on   Trains,   713.   UlU 

Metallic  Train  Markers.  94 
Train   Service: 

Aichison,    Topeka    &    Sanu    Fe    Train    de 
Luxe.  1207* 

Paisenger.  1243 
Trainmaster   (See  Officer) 
Trainmen   (See  Emnlovee) 
Train  Resistance  (See  Train) 
Train    Robbers.    51,    18S,    484.    678,    964.    1139, 

123S 
Train  Rules: 


Boiler  Wa^hini. 
Brick  Arch,  475 
Convention,  21t 


r.ick.    FT-eighl    Car 


Add. 
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F.rginee, 
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Fuel 

Oil 

Spec 

ificalioni 
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jf  Bi 

■idge   En 

Bonus  to  Erapk _... 

Great  Noilbern's  Ore  Property  Leas 
Suit  for  nissolution.  604.  869t.  922 


lish,  (See   Paint) 


)4.  869t. 

922    ■ 

Wheel    (See   al.o    Machine   Tools) 
Axles.  Sneci Ileal  ions   for  Ilcat 

bon  Steel.  719 
Axles,  Steel.  Sinndard  Specifii 

lub  Plaits  for'ririvinir  Whee 

Reporl 

:    on.     1203t. 

ire^l'Ti^eTVi-    '^^^' 

Shop:    i 

llso    Machine 

Wear   Be.Ween  Turnings.  717 
White    Slar    Line: 

ve  Gear, 

,  1285'  ^ 

Accounting    and    the    Inlersl; 

e   Recon 

Ive  Oeai 

r."27* 

Wisconsin   (See  State  Commission 

Locomo 

Jowna.    34 

Wood    O^'t^c"    and    Timber) 
Wo^    P™«rvc'/s""  ..{.™iJ,i'„n""' 
Worhs""('Se  Sho'i^V™   ■^""°"""' 
Worlrt: 

Around  Ihe  World  in  40  Dnv. 

voirs  of   Re- 
Pennsylvania. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Manual    of    the    American    Ra 

.A'Bociation,  277 
Mechanical   F.ngireering.  396 
Mill    Buildings.   499 
Modern   Railroad,  The,   1164 

Poor's  Manual  for  1911.  85 


E  Breakdowns,  27 


Rock  Drilling,  1(H)3 

Spontaneous    Comhustinn    of    C^al    «i'h 

Illinois   Tyj.e,  The.   J 
Taialii-n   of  Corroratrm-.  Part  III.  rf99 

Universal   Railway  Manual.   I9l0l0 
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1076.  11J3.  1212.  1274,  1281.  1294,  1355 


EEypl.   602, 
KngUnd.   1 


New  Zealand.  1178 


.,  301,  306,  390,  398,  762 


Belgii 
Bul'vi 


■ia,  122,  635.  664,  778,  813,  817 

.   29,  48.  254.   268.   270.   306,   «9,   794 
a.    419.    454.    482.    613.     1007.     1043. 

.   799. 

1132,    12i: 
62B,  6   . , 
,   565,  610 


1076,  1342,  1347 


DrtiRiaik,   774 


1.  303,  1095 

'  SutM,  408,  1177 
huiia,  431,   1150,  1217 


I.   406,   1212.   1301 

land.  254,  461,  778,  13S1 

204 

•y.  613.  1102,  1299.  1342 


Adams,  Guy. 
Antbony,  Ch 
Au.lin,  i.  B. 


C.  H.,   1296* 


Dcneaici,    urucc    *¥.,   vos 
BMcr.  H.  C.  973 
Bougliner,  A.  E.,  731 
Boyd.  George  E.,  812 
Brand,  Robeit  Alfred.  1253 
Bruce.  William  H..  972 


Callaway.   Williani   Bowlci.  5 
Campbell,  D.  W.,  1077 
Carden.  Roberl  G.,  490 
Caslle,  O.  C.  388 
Colh-fr.  R.  N..  1297* 
Cooke.  George  S.,  60 
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511,  687.  713,  810 


Sie: 


V/.,   572 


Hill,  H.  L.,  265 
Hill,  W.  H.,  712.  810 
Hill,  W.  N.,  712 
Hillman,  A.  J.,  541.  573 


Hobion,  W.i-..  688,  811 
Hodgdon.  C.   R.,   1186,  1254 
Hoeppner,  C,  299 
Hoey,  H.  W.^  3S1 
Hoffman,   C   M.,  61 
Hoffman,  J.  S.,  196 
Hoffmeiiter,  H.  W.,  1034 
Hogan,  C.  k.,  1353 
Hogan.  J.  P.,  61 
Hogsetl,   L.  M..  541 
Holhrook,  Frederiek  S.,  1254 
Holmes,  R.  L.,  266 
Holmea,  Robert  L.,  266 
"---■(er,   H.,   388 

J,   S.   C,  688 

Hooker,  C.  I^  687.  1186 
looker,  D.  N.,  612 


rton,   a.   6.,   35'4 

Icbkiaa,  C.  W..  154 

igb.  William,  102 

Hard.   Alfred  R.,   3S3 

irard,  N.  L.,  809 
-.ward,  W.  v.,  810 
Hubbell,  C.  H.,   H45 
Huber,  F,  A.,  1351 
Huff.  J.  B.,  196 
Hughes,  M,  C,  687 
lull,  K.  S.,  1295 
Humpbreyi,  H.  S.,  300 
Humphreys.  William,  926,  974 
Hunt,  W.  %,  688 
Hunter,  B.  F.,  IISS 
Hunter,  George  D.,  S72,  611,  811 
lonter,  R.  rf,  isil 
Hunllaton,  C.  H.,  1185 
Hurley,  W.  E.,  1254 
Hur*h.  C.  H..  300 
Hurat,  W.  C,  489 
Hutchinson,  A.  P.,  490,  975,  lOM 
Hutchinson,  George  F.,  687 
Hyde,  D.  t,.,  60 
Hyde,  P.  B.,  1254 

:rsoU,  J.  B.,  388,  573 
ram.   R.   H..  450 

...ne.  P.  B.,  1145.  1185 
Irvine,  James  B.,  731 
Israel,  C.  I.,  450 


r,  Jimes  C,  Z6S 

igi.  E.   R.,  61 
ga,  I  G.,  1145 
igs,  T.  O.,  1297 
,;,..u.i^  C.  H.,  300 
obn.  H.  P.,  103 
ihnson,  A.  S.,  IMS 
■hnson,  B.  O.,  353 
ibnson,  J.  E.,  1185 
'hnson,  M.  A.,  1077 
ibnson,  R.  M.,   1185 


tones.  D.  S.,  926 

*     es,  E.  G.,  1186 

^..-es,  F.  L..  196 

Tones.  P.  M.,  489 

*— es,  Harry,  490 

,«,  H.  R.,  1352 

Jona,  John  R.,   541 

Tones,  Paul,  60 


an,  L.  P.,  451 
p.  C  G.,  1254 
!,  J.  G..  687    eas,  809 


liS3    ' 

Kaill,  Henry  G..  927 
Kantmann,  A,   G.,  811 
Kapp,  J.  B.,  13S3 
Karr,  E.  J..  1186 
Kauenbach,   L.   E.,   1351 
Kauffman,  J.  A.,  1184 
Kay,  G.  F..  687,  1146 
Kearney,  1.  W„  266 
Keating,  W.  T.,  974 
Keefe,  J.  B.,  9i7,  1031 
Ktefe,  James  B.,  1033 

(•Sketcb.) 
Keefe,  J.  H.,  857,  1295 
Keegan,  J.  P.,  r" 
Keenan.  Edwin.  „..  . 
Keenan,  W.  S.,  857 
Kehoe.  E.  M.,  196 
KeilcT,  D.  B.,  972 
Keith,  G.  B^  541 
Kelby.  W.  B.,  732 
Keller,  P.  E.,  975 
Kelley,  C,   1353 

Kelley,  Howard  G.,  686,  688,  856 
Kellogg.  W.  L.,  732 
Kendrg,  R.  B..  1034 
Kennedy,  G.  I.,  101 
Kennedy.  R.  C.,  810,  857 


C,  926 


Aioocr,  Jurs.  a.  -n.,  v/- 
Kidwell,  Harrey.  732 
Kilpatrick,  T.,  1031 
King,  D.  C,  974 
King,  John  U.,  731 

Kirkpatrick,  W.   M.,  4S0 
Kisdcr,  v..  687,  BIO 

Kn'ckerbockerl  Curtll  E.,  1353 
Knickerbocker,  P.  H.,  490 
Knickerbocker,  G.  C,  490 
Knittle,  W.  G.,  102 
Knowlcs,  J.  H.,  927,  1033 
Knowles,   W.   C,  810 
Knox,  D.  M.,  103 
Kober.  C.  D.,  1032 
Koch,  Frank,  388 
Koehier,  R..  1254 
Koons,  R.  P.,  300 
Krick.  C.  S.,  1352 
Krolienberger.  Charlea,  810 
Kruttschnitt.  j..  629,  686 
Kubn,  S.  H..  154 
Kuykendall.  A.  L.,  1185 
Kyle,  E.  D.,   1296 


Iharles   1.,  9; 

'.MM. 


Lattig.  F.  A.,  ll^S 
Laughlin,  G.  E.,  1I8S 
Uughlin,  H.   R..  809 
Leach,  N.  U..  388,  686 
Leacy,  J.   C,    154 
Learoyd^  A.  5.,  927,  1032 


Let^tle.  E.  S..  731 
sng.  G.  K  61 
td,  R.  W.,  925,  1076 


UnTe,  E.  E.,  60,  388 

Lincoln,  W.  P.,  1146 
Linderman,  P.  A.,  196 
Lindsay,  Joseph,  926,   1077 
Lindsey,  D.  A..  61 
Lini,  A.  M.,  541 
Lipsey,  J.-^..  810 
LiBlon,  F.   M„   195 
Lillle,  P.  P„  1185 


Logan,  R.  S.,  686.  809 

Loos.  I-  F^  388,  542 

Long,  L  rf,  450 

Long,  W.  I.,  1186 

Looney^  W.  E.,  300 

Loud,  John  W..  572,  688,  810 

LongUso,   P,    il.,   I2S4 

Lounsbury,   H.   E.,  974,  1077 

Lovetl,  R.  S.,  629,   686 

Lowe,  J.  G.,  810,  1077 

Lawman,   Michael,   102   . 

Lowry,  R.  G.,  451 

Lowry,  T.  F.,  ISl 

Loaier,  O.  B.,  1254 

Lucas,  William,   154 

Lueey,  J.   A.,   1186 

Ludwi^l,  P.  W.,  450 

Luke,  X  H.,  489 

Lum,   D.  W.,  196 

Lupfer.  A.  M.,  388 

LutI,  T.  C,  572 

Lycett.  E.  H.,  195 

Lynch.  W.  R.,  102 

Lyons,  J.  R.,  811 

McAlI.  H.  W.,  196 
McArthur,  L.  H.,  974 

Mac  Arthur,  W.  H.,  491 
McAuhffe,  C.  E.,  61 
McAuliffe,  Eugene,  490,  541 
McCabe,  L.  E,,  102 
McCann,  J. J.    809 
McCarthy.  C  J.,  491 
McCarthy,  M.  J.,  613 
McCartney,  C.  X.,  489 
HcCarey,  O.  P.,  450,  491 
McCarty,  Wreford  L.,  1032 
McOure,  I.  C,  450 
McCord,  J,  R^  974 
MeComiick,  E.  O.,  856 
McCowan,  George,  300 
MeCoy,   A.    N.,    541 
McCrea,  James  A.,  1032,  1077 
UcCrosky,  H.  V.,  1152 
McCullougb,    Clinton,    810,    974 
HcCullougb;  H.  C.,  450 
McCulcheon,  W,  L,,  353 

MacDon  "     "     "      

McDona 
McDona 
McDonald,  M.  S.,  687,  688 
McDonnell,  P,  V,  1297 
Macdoticll,   H.  E.,  450 
McDowell.  W.  J.,  572 
MacElteny,  A.  W..  388 
McEvoy,  H,  K.,  927 
Mc  Far  land.   I.  A.,  266 
McGee,  W,  X,   155 
McGeoy,  T,  ).,  450 
McGregor,  A.  A.,  196 
MacGregor,  George  F.,  687 
McGuire,J.,    195 
McHale,  F.  A,,  974 
Mclnlyre,  A.  F.,  60,  102 
HcKee,  R.  X,  1078 
McKee,  W.  J.,  103.  353 
McKenna,   D.  B..  811 
Mc  Knight,  T.  H.  B.,  59 
McLean,  W.  J.,  388 
McLeod,  D.  W.,  856 
McLeod,  H.  W„  154 
McLoud,  J.  W     925 
McMasler,  A.  E.,  tl52 
HcMeen,  S.  G.,  1076 
MacMillan,  F.  C.  188 
McMillin,  W.  F.,  61 
HcMurray,  William,  1397 
McNab,  A..  1186 
McNab,  M.  F.,  103 
McNamara,  J.  C,  102 
McNeill,  J.  J..  1353 
McNully,  Charles  N.,  810 
McNuli,  E.  W.,  1351 
MacPberson,   I.  A.,  449 
McRae,  G.  H.,  60.  102 
Madden,  D.  J.,   1253,   1353 
Madden,  William,  11B6 
Magnan,  C.  Z.,  572 
Mallard,  C.  C,  1253 
Malone,  D.  J.,  1031 
Manchester,  H.  C,  489,  103j 
Maney,  James,  1353 
Mann,  A.   E.,  857,  974 
Mansfield,  A.  H.,  299,  731 
Man  son,  E.  C.  490 
Marcy,  J.   H.,  12S1 
Marea,  H.,  266.  300,  151 
Maring,  J.   W..    1251 
Marquardt.  C.  W.,  300 
Marr,  X  K.,  1032 


Marshall,  Wank  V.,  1186 
Marshall,  R.  S.,  399 
Marshall,  William  B.,  60 


Livingston,  J.  J..  9 
Livsey.  J.  T.,  926 
Lloyl  A.  E.,  1145 
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Nichol.  Gfoige  C.  1078 
Nimmo.  J.  K.,  1078 
Nissly,  Warren   B.,   686 
Nixon,  W.  C,   103,  489 
Noble,  H.  A..  300,  3S3 
Not,  E.  C,  38B 
Noirii,  E.  M..  451 
Norlon.  C.  F.,  450.  541 
Nowdl,  F.  M.,  809 
Nuelle,  J.  H..  491 

Ober,   H.   H.,  299 
O^Brien.  J.  P..  856,  1076 
O^Btien,  J.  W„  541,  6B3 


O'Hata,  A.,   fiSS 
Oliver,  H.   C,   572 
Oliver,  William  J..  450 
O'Neal,   V.  B..   1078 
O'Neil,  Charles  J..  731 


Mellon,  D.  G.,  155 

Melvin,  R.  C,  I2S4 

O-Reiily,  A.  J.,   1078 

Mcniiei.  James,  1146 

Meroney,  J.  E..  541 
Metrcl..  A.    R..    1146. 

o":  T.  mI  809" 

olbo'rn,  ■(•>.,  1032 

Merrek,  R.  B.,  61 

Merrtt,  F.,  857,  1297 
Merr  tl,  V/illiam,  687 

Olis,  j:  L.,  541 

Olt,  William  a..  103,  155 

Merrow,  J.,  490 

Ovindo    M.,  103 

Merry.  J.  F.,  61 

Me^ck,   F.   B.,   388 

M  ddlekauff,  W.  J..  154 

Palmer,  C.  V„  974 

Palmer.  T.  A..   1254 

Paraler.  G,  H..  196 

M  ddleton,  J.  A.,  1297 
Mbltison,  G.,  1078 

Pardee,  E.  U,  60 

Parent,  S.  N.,  925 

Ml«,  H.  K.,  732,  810 

Parker,  A.  M.,  1352 

Parker,  F.  B.,  299 

mIii";   a.  V'.,  353 

Parrish,  J.  L.,   1076 

M  Her,  F,  M„  857 

Parsons,  L.  B,,  1353 

Mller,  H,   I„  611 

Parsons:  T.  w".,  731 

M  ll«,  L.  W„  103 

Patterson,     George     Sluarl, 

M  ll«,  W.  D.,  731 

1151 

Mller,  W.  K.,  1296 

Patler.ion.  L.  A..  196,  450 

Mllett,  a  C,  1146 

Paul,  J.  B.,  1185 

M  nshull,  P.  H.,  491 

Moeller.  F.  C-,  300 

Peacwk, 'e.  "S.,  572 

Moffell.  E,  D..  810 

Pearne 'f.  E.  T,.  1145 

Mohler,  A.  I,.,  629.  630,  686,  B09 

Peckenbaugh,  C.  D.,  1145 

Molloy,  G,  P..  1032 

Pelham,  J.  P.,  154.  572 

Moneiian.  H.  S.,  686 

PermeV  D.   M.'.    1353 

Mons^rJat'c^N'-.^el 
Moore.  Chsries  H.,  688.  812 

Peters,  R.,   1032 

Pelerson,  A.  C,  973 

Moore,  G.  L.,  388.  490.  541 

Peltibone,  F.  E.,  687 

Moore,  Harold  H.,  1353 

Moore    J.   B..  8S7 

Ph'al'e*n7  M.  C.,  300^ 

Moorman,  D.  L.,  9^ 

Phetteplace.  L.  U..  1032,  1146 

Phillips.  F.  E.,  388 

Mora";  h;  C',  154.  196 

P  att,  J,  W.,  1254 

Pckard,  F.  C,  155.  857.  928 

Morgan,  E.  S,.   1146 

MorBat.,  J.,  542 
Morgan,  W..  687 

P  etce.  C.  E.,  974 

Morianl  W.  D.,  572 

Pier'ce:  H'enr^;,  491,  688 

Moriarity.  T.  T..   155 

P  eree,  R.  E.,  490 

Morlock,  Charles,   155 

P  nkerton,  Paul,  541 

Morrill.  A,  S..  572 

Ptman,  A.  L.,   154 

Morris,  Edward.  155 

P  ttman,  W,  l)-.,  196 

Morris,  Eugene,  810 

Plaisted.  F.  11.,  1352 

Piatt,  Edward  J.,  300,   1295 

Morri^:  m!"'l"'81o' 

Plow,  H.  A.,  450 

Morrow,  N.  W.,  353 

Plummer,  J.   P.,  61 
Pomeroy.  W.   McL.,  857 

Morton,  W,  0..  300 

Moies,  John  S..  687,  810 

Pontius,  F,  A..  300 

Mo<leJ.-^E.  L,,  388 

Porter,    C.    n.,    1353 

Mo«.  T,   B-,  490 

Po.terfirld,  R.  R.,  856 

Mooser,  Olb,  196 

Potts'j.  ij„"B57 

Moylan.    W,    J.,   732 

m/u.  W.   F.,   1254,   1353 

Powcil.    I.   H.,   265 

Mnlcahy.  W.   H.,  265 

Pratt,  a:  T.,  572,  974 

Mnlkern.  L,,  450 

Mullen,  F.   R..   1145.  1185 

Preslon,  I.  T^  974 

Mulligan,    M.    A.,   489 

Preston.  W.  d,   1353 

Mundee.  W.  F.,  611 

Price,   H.  C,   542 

Keel.  6.   E.,   11B5 
Reeves.  P.  H.,  300 
Reilly.  F.  C.  102.   1297 
Reilly,  P.  J.,  154 
Reily,  I.  F:,  490 
Renick,  II.  E.,  687 
Renner,  John  W..  59 
Reynolds,  K.  N.,  926 
Reynolds,  1.  S.  W.,  129S 
Reynolds.  J.  P.,   1186 
Reynolds,  M.  M.,  686 
Rich,  N.  G.,  61 
Richards,  H.  E.,  489 
Richards,  1,  U..  490 
Richardson,  C,  G„  60 
Richardson,  H.  L.,  572 
Richardson,  W.  W.,   1254,  1352 
Ridgely,  John  K.,  974,  1032 
Riley,  C.  C,  9J6.  1253,  1352 
Ring.  Brown,  265 
Ringer,   F.,  542 
Ripfey,  P.  M.,  1077 


Robertson.  R.  B.,  195.  450 
Robinson,  D.  n,,  489 
Robinson,  F.  W„  1297 


Robini 
Robins 


Murdy,  James  F..   353,  810 
Murphy,   J.    F.,    60 
Mnrphy,  M.  R..   1146.  1352 
Murphy,  M.  G..  687 
Murray,  lames  S,,  59 
Murray,  T.  V.,  154 
Murlha,  M.  H,,  926 


Pullar,  John,  : 
Pullen,  John,  i 
Purily,  6.  A., 


■.  W.   S., 


Ncdiiam.   H.   S..    1353 
Nc'lv,   R.   P.,  353 
Nctl.  W.  N.,  809 
Nelson,  r.  G.,   102 


iadetiki,  G.,  tlB5 
lalsloii,  Robert,  541 
Kamspacher,  George  F..  974 
itandolph.  Epes,  450,  629.  632 


I,  George  1 
1,  H.  C..  61. 
I,  John,  lift 
,,  Irfaynard.. 


':.  J- 


Hobisoii,  G.  H..  . . 
Rock.  E.  B.,  Jr.,  300 
Rockfellow,  William   £., 
Rockwell,  B.  A.,  973 
Rockwell,   Clay,   1254 
Rockwell.   F.    S..   1031 
Rogers,  E.  "      — 
Rogers,  H. 
Robrar,  J.  ._.  __._ 
Roland,  C.  E.,  6B8,  811 
Roland,  J.  A.,  975 
"—     'sidoro,  10- 


i,  H.  B.,  450 
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Rose,  P.  J., 


T.,  449 


■.  W.  G.,  155 
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S.  S.,  926,  973 

W.  A,.  974 
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Ryan, 

J.,  1297 

Ryan. 

,   H..  856 

Ryan,  W.  B.,  154 

H.  R..  688,  81 

Salter. 

H.  P..  974.  1077 

Sample 

F.  L„  60 

Sample 

W-  H.,  61 

atcliffe,  A.  J.,  61 

ay",  JI.'l.,  154 
ly.  William  F,.  686,  ?: 
ivbould.  A.   W,.   572 
aymond.  j.  H„   1353 
aynes.  Alherl  J.,  972 


,  Edward,    1351 


Schaperkolter.  J.  F., 


r,  C.  t.,  61 
ikci,  S.  L..  154 
t,  H,  J.,  1078 


ott,  S.  C„  59 

Olt,  W,  B.,  809.  lo; 

ott.  W.  W.,  1297 


crivn 

r,   W.  A..   388.  450 

cudd 

r.  Char  lea  J.,  928 

George.   542 

Mrie 

C.  A.,  1295 

echri 

t,  T.  6..  811 

■C.  M.,  1184 

.  W.  M.,  60 

s 

C.  B.,  972 

Charfes,  489 

ur,  George  S.,  102 

ur,  R.  B.,  266 

otd,  E.   E.,   195 

haffe 

,  *.   E„  1186 

harp, 

William,  196 

s,  V.  B.,  974 

I.  C,  572 
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Shea,  J.  M.,  611,  687,  731 
Shea,  R.  T,,  1034 
Shedd.  K.  W.,  450 
Sheehan,  J.  F.,  1297,  1351 
Sheehan,  M.,  1031 
SheJab,  Edward,  1186 
Shelby,    Arthur,    490 
Shelby,  C.  K.,  1353 
Sheldon,  W.  L,  857 
Shepardson,  L.  M.,  60 
.Shepperd,   W,    B.,   353 
Shields,  A.  C.   266 
Shields,  J.  P.,  731 
Shipley,  Walter.  857.  926 
Shoemaker,  C.  A.,  265 
Shoemaker,  Harvey,  491 
Shotes,   logman,   266 
Shonls,  r.  P.,  731 
Shorey,  W.  if.,  60 
Silkern,  C.  A.,  1077 
Simmons,  F.  L.   102 
Simma,  J.  F..  1185 
Singleton,  M.  B.,  1185 
Sisco,  G.  E.,  13SJ 
Skey,  W.  R.,  S72 
Skinner,  W.   D.,  1297 
Slaughler,  J.  F.,  97S 
Sleight,  ¥.   S.,   541 
Small,  J.  W.,  266,  1297 


milh,  Brooke.  489 
mith,  E.  F.,  686 
milh,  F,  M.,  J077,  1145 


irailh,  J.   B.,  44' 

=S;t'*.,'; 


milh,  R.  C, 
Smith,   R.   I.,  6B7 
Smith,  W.  T.,  688 
Smitlon.  George  II..  926 
Snenp,  H.   D„  S41 
Snow,  G.  F.,  541 
Snyder,  Bryan,  1352 
Sourwinr.  C.  H.,  154 
Spears,  S.   M.,  541 
Spenee.  L.  J.,  629,  630,  686,  M7 
Spenee,  P.  G..  572 
Sperry,  H.  B.,  61,  353,  4S0 
Spielmann,  J.  A.,  1078 
Sproule,  Wmiam,  629,  631.  6S6 
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Golf,  Florida  &  AUbama,  64,  975B,  1056,  1148 
Gulf  Line,  493,  1148 
Gulfporl  a  Western,  1300 
GulE.  Teicas  k  Western.  544 
Ha  Ha  Bav  Railway.  1300 
Halite  &  Nonhem,  356 
Hampden   Railroad,    1258 
Harrlman,   Knowville  &   Eastern,  64 
n-Morgan   Railroad,  9753 
irg  k  South  -  '"'-'■-'  ■'— 


3n,  356 


Harriaburg  k  Soutbern  lUinoi*  Trsci 

Uarrisville  &  Comwallia,  544 

Harriaville  Southern,  544 

HawkiniTille  k  Western,  1183 

Highland   Park   k   Lake  Burien    (Electric).   493, 

734,  1258 
Hocking  Valley.   I5B 
Hot  Springs,  (Slenwood  k  Western,  544 
Houiton   a   Texas   Central,  64,   39J,   SIS,   975C. 


1148 


a,  815,  tOgO,  1149 
'.  356 


Iberia,  St.  Mary  &  Eastern,  158,   1036 

Idabo  ft  Washington  Northern,  1188 

Idaho  k  Western.   1036,   I2S3 

Idaho  Northern  Railway,  105,  304,  1080,  1258 

Idabo  Roads,  198 

Idaho  Roads  (Electric),  64 

Illinois  Centra).  1258 

Illinoii  Triclion  System,  1500 

Indianapolis,  Chicago  ft  Meridian  (Electric),  12S8 

Indianapolis,  Crawfordsville  &  Western  Traction, 

1036 
Indian  Creek  Valley,  1149 


A  &  dreat  Nortbern,  1S8 

Inteturban  Construction  Company'*  Lines,  391 

Iowa  Central,  356,  1036 

Iowa,  Nebraska  ft  Dakou  (Electric),  734 


City  Coi 
i    Lake 


Manusn   Coloniia 


,  ^..,   .,   _  -:.  Joseph,  S7S 

,    Keiico   ft  Orient,   391,   815,    1037, 
1188,  1355 
Kansas   City   SoulherD,    1253 
Kaul-s  Lumber  Company's  Unes.  S6Q 
Keamev  ft  Black  Hifla,  65 
Kentucky  ft  Tennessee  Railway. 


Kooteaay  ft  Alberts,  65 

188 

L*ke«ew'~Tr.c.ion.  269.       '  ., 

s  I^eakft  Pacific,  : 

Lamed  k  Norlbweatem,  S76 

Lawton  &  Ardmore,  65 

'   '  -  1i  ft  New  EngUnd,  IISB 


Liberty- White,  616,  1149 
Long  Island  Railroad,  269,  391 
Louisiana  ft  Arkansas,  493,  1189 
Louisville  ft  Nashville,  356,  544,  691.  815,  1080, 
1258,   1355 

Madison  County,  1030 

Maine  Central,  815,  1037,   1258 

Maine  Roads   (Electric),  391 

Malvcm  ft  Camden,  1037 

Malibu  Tidewater,  391 

Manatawney  Railroad,   356,  453 

Manitoulin  ft  North  Shore.  391 

Marathon  County,  493 

Marshall  ft  East  Texas,  860,  97SC 

Ma  rshfield- Albion,  931 

Maryland- Virginia.   1189 

Maxton,  Alma  &  Southbound.   1149 

Memphis  ft  Pensacola.  734 

Memphis,  Arkansas  ft  Louisiana,  1189 

Memphis,  DalUs  k  Gulf,  544,  1189 

Meridian  ft  Deepwater,  193,  544 

Meridian  ft  Memphis,  544 

Mexican  Railway,   1037 

Mexican  Roads.  158,  269,  691,  1080 

Mexican  Union,   1139 

Mexico  North  Western,  158,  1037 

Middle  Tennessee  Traction  Company,  453 

Midland  Pennsylvania,  269 

Midland  Valley,  576 

Milwaukee,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  1037 

Milwaukee,  Sparta  k  North  Wealern,  734 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  356,  1037 

Minnesota,   DakoU  ft  Western,  65 

Minneapolis,  St  Paul  ft  Sault  Sie.  Marie,  1149 

Mississippi  Roads,  931,  1030 

Mi»ouri,  Arkansas  k  Gull,  158,  356 

Misiouii,  Kansas  &  Texas,  198,  493,  544,  860 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  ft  Gulf,  304,  391,  576.  315. 

860,  lOSO 
Missouri  Wcific,  105.  453,  1189 
Mobile-Weit  Shore  TracUon.  357 
Monongahcla  Railroad,  691,  1080 
Montana  Roads   (Electric),  931 
Montreal  ft  Southern  Counties  (Electric),  1300 
bbirgan's  Louisiana  S  Texas.  860 
Mount  Airy  k  Eastern,  1189 
Mountain  Quarries  Co.  Lines,  199 

Nacogdoches  ft  Southeastern,  153 

Nacoiari  Railroad,  1355 

Nampa  &  Caldwell   (Electric),  493 

Nashville,  Lafsyeiie  ft  Eaalern,  544,  815 

Natchei,   Columbia  ft  Mobile.  816 

National    Railways    of    Mexico,    158,    199,    576, 

1189,  13O0 
National  T  ran  scon  linenul  Railway,  1189 
Naias  Valley  &  Pacific,  1253 
Navajo  Soutbern,   199 
Nebraika,  Kansas  ft  Southern.  1030 
Nevada-California-Oregon.  816,  860 
Nevada  Copper  Belt.  691 
Nevada  Road,   1355 
Nevada  Roada  (Electric),  493 
New  Iberia,  Lafayette  &  Northeastern,   1300 
New  Orleans  Great  Northern,  1189 
New  Orieans,  Mobile  &  Chicago,  158 
New  Orleans,  Texas  ft  Mexico,  1189 
New  York  Central  ft  Hudson  River,  1080 
New   York,   New   Haven   ft   Hanford.   453,   734, 

1300 
New  York,  Ontario  ft  Western,  199 
New  York,  PbiladelphU  ft  Norfolk,  1189 
New    York    Subways,    65,    304,    735,    931,    1037, 

1030,  1258,  1300 
Mew  York.   Westchester  &  Boston,   269 
Norfolk  ft  Wealern,  269,  544,  860,  1355 
Norfolk  Terminal  Company,  545 
North  Carolina  Inleiurban,  1080 
North  Fork,  105 
Northern  Illinois  (Electric),  816 
North  Louisiana  A  Gull.  316 
Northern  Pacific.  576,  691,  816,  975C.  1037 
Norlbumberland  County  Traction,  1080 
Northwestern  Pacific,   159,   1189 
North  Yakima  ft  Valley,  816,   1189 
Nova  Scotia   Roads  (Electric),    159 

Oakland   ft    Aniioch    (Electric).    159.    269,    357, 

391,  691 
Oakland  Traction,  931 
Ocean  Shore,  1139 
Ocilla  Southern,  1139 
Ogden  Rapid  Transit.  269 
Ohio  ft  Kentucky,  159 

Oklahoma  ft  Northwestern,  493,  576,   1300 
Oklahoma  City  Terminal,  391 
Oklaboma-Shawnee   (Electric),  357 
Omaha  ft  Western  Iowa  Traction,  304 
Omaha,  Sioux  City  ft  Northern.  1139 
Orangeburg  Railway.  1080 
Oregon  ft  Soulhern,  931 
Oregon  Eastern.  13O0 

Oregon  Electric,  576,  616.  860.   1037,  1300 
Oregon  Roada,  1037,  1080,  1258 
Oregon  Roada  (Electric),  931 
Oregon  Short  Line,   105,  199,  391,  1149,  1139 
Oregon  Somhem,  97SC 
Oregon  Trunk  Line,  691,  932 
Oregon-Washington    Railroad   ft   Navigation   Co., 

159,  576,  616,  691,  932,  975C,  1149 
Owens  River  Valley  (Electric),  199 

Pachuca,  Zimapam  ft  Tampico.  65 
Pacilic  ft  Idaho  Narlbern,  269 
Paeilic  Cout  line,  493 


Pacific  Electric.  199,  391,  576 

Pacific  Great  Western,   1356 

Pacific  Railway  ft  Navigation  Co.,  105 

Pacific,  Trans-Canada  S  Hudson  Bay,  S: 

Palm  Beach,  Okeechobee  ft  Western    (I 

97SC 
Panama-David,  545 
Paragould  ft   Memphis.   1258 
Paris  ft  Ml.  Pleasant.  1258 
Pasadena  Rapid  Transit,  269 


Jorthen 


I.  159 


.    Southern,  391 
Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  357,  1258 
Pennsylvania  Northern,  816 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  304,  1080,  1149 
Pennsylvania  Roads   (Electric),  304,   453 
Perry  County  ft  Inteiurbsn,  1300 
Piedmont  ft  Northern   (Electric),  860 
Pioche-Pacilie.    159 

Piltsburgb  ft  Lake  Erie,  493,  1080,  1300 
Pittaburgb  ft  Shawmul,   105 
Pittsburgh  ft  Susquehanna,  1189 
Pittsburgh,  Binghamton   ft  Eastern,   1037 
Pittsburgh  Railway.  1301 
Port  Bolivar  Iron  Ore,  269,   1189 
Portland  ft  Southeastern,  816 
Portland  &   West   Coast   Railroad  ft  Navii 

Com_pany,  357.  932 
Portland.  Eugene  ft  Eastern   (Electric),  12; 
Puebia  ft  Pacilic,  691 

Quanab,  Acme  ft  Pacific,   576 

Qnebec  ft  Saguenay,  1189 

Quebec  Centra],  1149 

Quebec  Railway  Light  ft  Power  Co.,  816 

Quincy  Western    (Electric),  493 


dding  k 
d  Oak  S 


Hober.al-Sagnenay,  1301 

Rockingham  Railroad,  360 

Rock  Island,  Texico,  Farwell  ft  Soutl 

Rowlesburg  A  Southern,  159 

Royal  Canadian  Railway,  932 

Rupen   ft   Northeastern,    12Sr 

St.  John  ft  Quebec,  199,  691. 

St.  John   Valley,   1356 

St.  Joseoh  ft  Savaonsh,   1081 

St.  Louis  ft  San  Francisco,  tl 


n  Mf 


0  ft  Tcj 

cstern. 

S,  735,  10; 

St.  Louis, 

St.  Loui^  San  Frai 
St.  Louis  Souihwe 
St.  Paul  ft  Dcs  Momes.  199 
St.  Paul  ft  Kansas  City  Short  Line,  199 
Sacramento  k.  Eastern,  1259 
SacrameBio  Valley  Wcstside  (Electric),  1356 
SacramentcWoodfand  (Electric),  269,  932 
Sahsaw.  McAlester  ft  SoDthcm,  lOSO 
Salt  Lake  &  Idaho,  1149,  1189 
Salt  River  Vallev  (Electric),  304,  391,  932 
San  Antonio  &  Mexican,  199 
San  Antonio,  Rockpon  ft  Mexican,  S45,  616 
o  i  Rio  Grande  Valley,  73S 


n  Diego  ft  A 


.   .   J,  1149 
o  ft  St.  Louis,  453 


rtoga,   lOE 
M  Valley 


Skan 


1  West 


oad,   576 
..  545 


South    OnUric    __ _  ._ 

Southern  New  England,  65,  357,  816,  1259 
Southern   Pacific,    105,    159,    199,   269,   357,   ! 

616,  735,  816,  1149,  1301,  1356 
Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  199,  932 
Southern  Railway,  65,  357,  735,  1301 


Soutl 


I   Railwi 


1081 


ft  Navigatioi 

ction  Co.,  159 
Bonl,  1259 
Traction,   1259 
Traction  ft  Power 


Spokane  Falls  ft  Northern. 
Springfield  ft  Northwestern 
Springfield  k  Souihwesiem, 
Springfield  ft  Western.  932 
Stephen'-'"-    -•-^'-  '-  "- " 


&  South  Teiaa,  816 


ft  bay  City  Short  Line  (Electric).  269 
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^  &  Jackson vi: I E,   ]I90 

'Scimtna  &''Notthefn  Ontario,  1 
CSSfe   &  Kentucky   State    Lint. 


T"l 

edo  &  Silet 

lopah  &  G< 

.Idfield.   12S9 
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n  &  Potomac, 

199,-1149 

TTir 

itah  Railwa 

ibasco  &  Camprche,  304 

ginia  ft  Kei 

V« 

ntucky.  1301 

Wn 

sbinglon.  I 

na,  159 

WathingtoD   Roads,   691.   932. 
Wasiiington  Trunk.  9?5C 
WafioU  &  Ulack  Mountain,  54. 
Waiangs  Railway.  1190 
Webber  Fails,  Shawnee  &  W« 


W«t   Virgini 
Western  S  / 


Wcitern  Maryland,  1081 
Wheeling  ft  Lake  Erie. 
Wichita  &  Midland  Vall 
Wichila    Falls   &    North' 

1Z59 
Wichita  Falls  Route,  199 


ealern.    199,    305,    3S7, 
30S.  3S7,  I2S9,  IJOl 


':  Mississippi'  Valley.  1 
e  VaDey  Railroad,  30 


Algotna   Easlern.  306 

Ashboro  &  Aberdeen,  1 

Asheville  &  East  Tennc 

Atcbison.  Topeka  &  Sar 

Atlantic  Coat.!  Line.  10.., 

Atlantic  Coast  Line  of  Cot. 

Atlantic  Norihern  &  Somhern,  bvz.  imd 

Atlantic,  Waycross  &  Noiihem,  200 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.  270,  861 

Bay  of  Quinle.  578 

Belt   RaiTroad  &  Stock  Yard;   (Indianapali^, 

Big  Level  &  Kimna.  270 

Birmingham  &  Soulheastein,  66 

Boontville,  St.   Louis  &   SoutheTn.   JOO.   306 

Boston  St  Albany,  617 

n  &  Maine,   106,  160.  861.  1082,   1302 


ston  ElevaJ 

,    16U.    861 

,     lOB,;, 

auehan. 

r  &  Pittsburgh,  306,  L150 

Canadian  Northern,  ;;S,  861,  1260 
Canatlian  Northern  Alberta.  160 
Canadian   Pacific,  454.  494.  736.  1260 


I  Railway  of  Canada 

eake  &  Ohio,  692,  gL_,    

0  &  Alton,  106,  306,  692.  1038 


jnd,    66,    454. 
4.  494,  578 
Chicaio."Rock"'idand'»"Pacific.   270.'  392,   692, 
:hicago,  Terre  Haute  S  Southeastern,  358 


&  Western 

.  Indiana, 

\?.f.l 

CigO. 

Milwaukee 

i;» 

:r;„' 


Cli 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indi;    . . 
Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  617 
Cincinnati,  Bluffton  &  Chicago,  :78 
Cincinnati,  Ceorgelown   &  Portsmouth,   200,   578 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  578.  861.  1302 
Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  &  Tcias  Pacific,   1082, 

1150 
Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh.  1360 


&  Ml 

irion.   306 

Cripple 

Da*so, 

-.i  &  Stewart   Ri 

ver    160 

re.   Lacl 

<awan 

975D,   1 

Ilenver  Railway  Securities  Co.,  8 
Detroit  River  Tunnel  Company.  ] 
Belroit.  Toledo  &   Ironton.   270. 


.   270.   358,   ■ 
817.  1260 
ith.  St.  Cloud,  Glencoe  &  Manhato,  578 
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,  106.  692,   736.  933,   1302 

tis  Railroad,  306,  454 

naviUe  &  Terre  Haute,  200.  358 


dinand  Railway,  817 
chburs  Railroad.  578, 
rbda  East  Coast,  546 


Gulf.  Teias  &  Western.  66 

Hocking  Valley,  933,  1082 
Houston  Belt  Terminal,  578 
Hudson  !•  Manhattan,   1082 

Illinois   Central,  817.   12*0 

Illinois  Southern.  454,  494,   1038 

Illinois  Tunnel  Co.   (Chicago),   306 

Indiana  Harbor  Belt,   160 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit.  494 

International   &   Great   Northern,   270.   546,   617, 

817,  1190 
International    *    Great    Northern    Holding    Co.. 

1038,   1 302 
Iowa  Central.  358,  546,  736,  97SD,  1190.  1302 

Jamestown,  Chautauqua  &  Lake  Erie.  1038.  1190 
Jnliet  &  Southern,  1260 

Kanawha  &  Michigan,   1082 
Kansas  City,  Ft.  &:ott  &  Memphis.  106 
Kansas   City,    Mexico    K    Orient.    160,    392,    692, 
975D,  1356 


Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  1260 

Lake  Superior  &  Ishpcming.  200 

Little  Rock.  Hot  Springs  £  Western.  270,  392 


a  &  North  West,  578 

a  Southern,   66 

e  &  Nashville.  270,   1 


Michigan  Central.   392 

Middletown,  Union  &  Water  Gap.  975D 

Minneapolis   &   St.    Louis.   358,    546,   736.   975D, 

1190,  1302 
Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  1038, 

1150 
Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Terre,  936 


546,  933.  97SD 

Orleans.    Fort   Jackson  &   Grand 
Orleans.  Mobile  &  Chicago,  736,  ( 


Ne*   York,    New 

1260 
New  York,  Ontai 
New  York,  West 
Norfolk  &  West. 


r  &  Boston,  270 


Oswego  &'  Syr 
Pacific  Elcc 


ities  Co.,   1260 
ilroad,  1302 


578 


1    Northern.    1082 
i'ecos  Valley   Southern,   1302 

PennsJlvJnla  Rail'rM"(f '  454  1150.  1260 
Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut,  66 
Piltsburgb,  Ft.  Wayne  S  Chicago.  66 
Placerrille  ft  Lake  Tahoe,  578.  1260 
Portland  Terminal  Company.  817 


Quebec  Oriental,  Z 
Raleigh  ft  Charleston.  933 


St.  Joseph  &  Grand  IsU 
St.  l-awrence  &  Adiron. 
St.    Louis   *    San    Fran. 


106,   358,    578, 


St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  ft  Southern.  270,   1033 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.  160.  578,  692 

St.  Paul  &  lies  Moines,  358 

Sandy  River  ft  Rangeley  Lakes,  454 


Southern  Pacific,  66.  392.  578 
Southern  Railway,  692,  1302 
Spokane  &  International.  66 


ook  Valley  Railroad,  1082,  I 
,s  ft  Pacific.  1038 


icific,  358.  454.  736,  975D 


Virginia  Anthracite  Coal  &  Railway,  106, 

Wabash,  454,  817,  1190,   1302,   1356 
Washington-Virginia.  617 
Western  Maryland,  1082 
Western   Pacific,   546 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  578,   1190 
Wichita  Tails  ft  NoTtfawcslcrn,  160,  861 
Wichita  Falls  ft  Southern,  861         , 
Wichila   Union    Terminal.    546     vl,-v 
Wisconsin  Central.  817  'Viv. 

Worcester,  Nashua  ft  RochestetlO* 
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T^HE  appointment  of  John  H.  Marble  as  secretary  of  the 
*  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  succeeding  Mr.  Mose- 
ley,  seems  like  an  excellent  one.  Mr.  Marble  has  been  connected 
with  the  commission  some  half  dozen  years  and  has  appeared  as 
its  attorney  in  several  important  cases.  He  is  now  attorney  for 
the  United  States  Senate  committee  which  is  investigating  the 
election  of  William  Lo rimer 
Marble's  work  for  the 
marked  him  as  a  man  of  ability. 
resourceful,  and  these  qualities,  a 
lawyer,  should  make  him  valuable 


senator    from   Illinois. 

and  in  the  Lo  rimer  case  ha; 

He  is  young,  energetic  aiK 

well  as  his  experience  as  i 

secretary  of  the  commis- 
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sion,  for  it  seems  likely  that  he  will  have  special  charge  of  the 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  provisions  of  the  various  statutes 
under  which  the  commission  acts.  His  predecessor  had  gained, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  a  reputation  for  being  unfriendly  in 
his  attitude  toward  the  railways.  This  was  due  less  to  his  ac- 
tivity in  enforcing  criminal  statutes,  for  in  this  he  was  but  doing 
hb  duty,  than  to  his  persevering  activity  in  promoting  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  which  at  times  seemed  intended  to  benefit  railway 
employes  only  and  not  the  public,  and  so  framed  that  in  the  long 
run  they  were  likely  to  injure  railways  without  promotii^  the 
true  interests  of  either  employees  or  the  public  Mr.  Noble  has 
the  advantage  that  railway  managers  who  know  him  personally 
or  by  reputation,  while  they  expect  him  to  enforce  the  laws  vigor- 
ously, do  not  believe  that  he  considers  it  one  of  his  doties  to  pro- 
mote legisaiion  or  so  enforce  lawi  as  to  further  tbe  interests  of 
one  class  at  the  expenses  of  another.  His  former  work  has  been 
such  that  railway  men  rather  expect  that  he  will  consider  it  his 
duty  to  seek  and  promote  only  the  interests  of  the  public  With 
his  comparative  youth,  bis  ability,  his  legal  knowledge  and  his 
industry  he  should  make  an  excellent  record  as  secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
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divisions.  The  method  of  indexing  varies,  but  any  method  used 
should  show  readily  where  to  find  all  papers  relating  to  any  par- 
ticular tract  of  land.  One  convenient  method  is  to  plat  on  an 
alinement  map  all  property  owned  by  the  railway  and  list  on 
this  the  filing  numbers  of  all  records. 

THERE  has  been  an  apparent  conflict  between  the  American 
Railway  Association's  car  service  rule  15,  and  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association's  loading  rule  6  and  interchange  rule 
2.  This  seeming  conflict  was  remedied  by  action  taken  by  the 
M.  C.  B.  Association  at  its  recent  meeting.  A  clause  was  added 
10.  its  loading  rule  6  providing  that  in  case  of  transfer  or  re- 
arrangement of  lading  section  D  of  the  A.  R.  A.  car  service 
rule  15  will  apply.  Changes  were  also  made  in  interchange  rule 
2,  relating  to  loaded  cars,  providing  that  covered  cars  must, 
effective  September  1,  1911,  be  accepted,  A,  R.  A.  car  service 
rule  IS  to  apply.  The  only  loaded  cars  the  acceptance  of  which 
will  be  optional  with  the  receiving  line  under  the  new  M.  C.  B. 
interchange  rule  2  are  leaking  tank  cars  and  open  cars  where 
the  lading  is  not  properly  secured  on  the  car  and  where  it  ex- 
ceeds the  usual  allowance  of  10  per  cent,  beyond  the  marked 
capacity  of  the  car.  In  other  words,  the  right  of  rejection  will, 
after  these  changes  become  effective,  exist  only  in  cases  where 
the  manner  of  loading  is  imperfect  and  not  where  the  car  itself 
is  defective.  However,  to  whatever  extent  leaking  tank  cars  or 
Open  cars  are  accepted,  A.  R.  A.  car  service  rule  15  will  apply. 
The  cars  which  it  will  be  permissible  to  reject  under  the  new 
rule  constitute  probably  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
interchanged,  and  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  right  of 
rejection  will  be  fully  exercised  in  the  case  of  open  cars,  as 
car  service  rule  IS  fully  protects  the  receiving  road  which  ac- 
cepts such  cars.  Even  if  the  entire  5  per  cent,  should  be  re- 
jected, 95  per  cent,  will  be  assured  of  a  continuous  forward 
movement  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  back-haul  movements 
which  often  have  been  caused  in  the  past  by  unnecessary  re- 
jections of  cars  will  promote  in  no  unimportant  degree  the  ef- 
ficiency of  railway  equipment,  and  eleminate  a  substantial 
amount  of  needless  expense. 

GOVERNMENT    INVESTIGATIONS    OF    ACCIDENTS. 

THE  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  requiring 
fatal  railway  accidents  to  be  reported  to  it  by  telegraph  is 
followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  division,  or  bureau,  to  have 
charge  of  (1)  the  accident  records,  (2)  the  investigation  of  acci- 
dents, (3)  the  work  of  the  safely  appliance  inspectors  and  (4) 
the  records  of  the  operation  of  the  hours-of-service  law.  This 
bureau  is  in  charge  of  H.  W,  Belnap,  for  eight  years  past  one 
of  the  safety  appliance  inspectors,  and  latterly  engaged  in  the 
negotiations  between  the  government  and  the  railways  concern- 
ing the  new  safety  appliance  standards  which  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  1910.  On  the  part  of  the  government  he 
was  the  chief  negotiator  and  has  thus  become  known  to  many 
railway  men.  For  the  detail  work  of  investigating  accidents 
Mr.  Belnap  is  to  call  upon  the  safety  appliance  inspectors,  of 
whom  there  are  24  scattered  about  the  country.  This  consolida- 
tion of  kindred  functions  in  a  single  bureau  is  a  businesslike 
move  which  ought  to  have  been  made  long  since.  The  boiler  in- 
spection service,  however,  is  left  out;  presumably  because  the 
chief  boiler  inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  president,  and  there- 
fore are  not  entirely  under  the  authority  of  the  commission. 

The  plan  for  the  investigation  of  accidents  is  liable  to  defeat 
itself  by  the  scattering  of  its  forces.  There  has  been  a  public 
demand  for  federal  inspection  of  accidents  (and  it  has  waited 
a  long  time  for  this  answer)  but,  obviously,  the  need  is  for  some- 
thing beyond  what  is  already  possessed ;  something  better  than 
has  been  afforded  by  state  commissions,  coroner's  juries  and  news- 
papers. These  instrumentalities  are  weak  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons, but  one  of  the  principal  ones  is  that  no  single  state,  or 
single  authority,  deals  with  enough  cases  to  make  its  activities 


really  impressive.  The  federal  government,  supervising  24(^000 
miles  of  road,  is  free  from  this  drawback;  but  the  24  inspectors 
are  likely  to  have  the  same  difficulty  nevertheless.  Each  one 
must  labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  comparatively  few 
important  cases  to  study,  and  of  having  most  of  his  time  oc- 
cupied with  other  matters.  And  the  inspectors,  as  a  body,  will 
labor  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  able  to  correllate  their 
work  effectively.  An  important  element  in  the  marked  public 
usefulness  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  investigation  of  train 
accidents  is  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  investigators  (four) 
and  their  free  and  frequent  conferences  with  each  other. 

The  word  "important,"  as  used  with  preceding  paragraph, 
has  a  peculiar  meaning.  All  train  accidents  are  important,  in 
the  sense  that  each  one  involves  risk  to  the  lives  of  passengers 
and  trainmen ;  but  a  public  investigator  has  to  select  He  has  to 
consider,  first,  whether  a  given  accident  is  one  that  the  public— 
that  is,  the  law  makers — can  be  made  to  take  an  intelligent  in- 
terest in ;  and,  second,  whether  the  lesson  of  the  accident  is  one 
which  needs  the  elucidation  that  he  can  give  to  it.  With  the 
record  of  a  thousand  collisions  and  derailments  each  month, 
which  we  have  in  this  country,  he  must  shut  his  eyes  to  a  large 
part  of  the  cases  that  come  to  his  attention  even  when  his  district 
has  only  one- twenty-fourth  of  the  whole.  For  an  example  of 
the  need  of  omission,  look  at  collisions.  The  investigations  of 
collisions  which  have  been  made  by  state  commissions  during 
the  past  five  years  have  taken  up  at  considerable  length  the  opera- 
tion of  time-table  rules  and  despatchers'  and  telegraphers'  prac- 
tices; yet  all  well-informed  persons  know  that  those 
questions  are  of  a  secondary  nature,  because  it  has  been  settled 
long  since  that  time-tables,  despatchers  and  telegrams  are  out 
of  date  as  preventatives  of  collisions ;  that  the  block  system  is 
the  only  cure  for  such  accidents. 

The  need  of  concentration  of  attention  may  be  seen  by  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  enginemen  sleeping  in  the  cab.  This 
weakness,  or  vice,  is  as  old  as  our  grandfathers,  and  every  rail- 
way officer  of  experience  has  familiar  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  government  has  an  important  duty  to  perform  in 
Studying  this  phase  of  the  accident  record  and  finding  out  which 
one  of  three  conclusions  is  the  right  one;  (1)  The  men  are  as 
good  as  can  be  had  and  the  danger  is  too  small,  or  too  difficult 
to  deal  with,  to  require  action ;  (2)  the  men  can  be  improved 
or  replaced  by  better  men;  (3)  automatic  train  stops  are  needed. 
If  the  24  inspectors  could  gather  in  one  place  and  there  see  and 
talk  with  the  24  enginemen  who  during  the  next  few  months  will 
get  into  trouble  by  sleeping  on  duty;  if  they  would  then  give  a 
frank  and  candid  report  of  their  findings,  and  could  then  have 
the  right  kind  of  an  interview  with  24  superintendents,  some 
tangible  result  might  be  accomplished ;  but  the  plan  does  not  seem 
to  provide   for  anything  of  that  kind. 

Investigation  of  accidents  by  the  government  is  desired  not 
only  by  the  traveling  public  but  also  by  public-spirited  railway 
officers.  Both  these  classes  want  to  have  the  work  done  by  the 
highest  talent  available.  High-minded  ex-railway  officers,  worth 
$10,000  a  year,  would  be  none  too  good.  Even  assuming  that 
public-spirited  railway  officers  are  not  numerous  and  are  afraid 
to  speak,  or  indeed  are  kept  down  by  other  officers,  not  public 
spirited,  there  still  remains  two  important  functions  that  the 
government  can  perform  for  the  railway  manager,  namely,  that 
of  an  impartial  judge  between  his  subordinate  officers,  as  when 
they  will  not  agree  whether  a  derailment  is  due  to  bad  track  or 
bad  wheels,  and  that  of  an  impartial  judge  between  his  superin- 
tendent and  the  grievance  committee  or  the  brotherhood  leader 
when  this  superintendent  is  either  overbearing,  to  the  injury  of 
the  employes  or  cowardly  to  the  injury  of  the  company  and  the 

In  writing  the  foregoing,  we  have  assumed  impartiality  on  the 
part  of  the  investigators.  In  order  to  get  at  the  true  facts  and 
to  get  them  presented  in  such  a  way  that  neither  the  employees 
nor  the  railways  can  effectively  deny  their  accuracy  and  so  that 
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the  public  may  know  the  truth,  it  is  desirable  that  investigations 
shall  be  made  by  impartial  persons  representing  only  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  with  the  intention  of  securing  such  investigations 
that  Congress  passed  the  accident  law  of  1910.  The  original  bill 
provided  that  either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  any 
person  designated  by  it  might  make  the  investigations.  It  was 
finally  modified  to  provide  that  "the  commission  or  any  impar- 
tial investigator  thereunto  authorized  by  the  said  commission 
shall  have  authority  to  investigate  such  collisions,  etc."  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  railways  who  conferred  with  the  committee  of 
Congress  having  the  matter  in  charge  indicated  that  they  did 
not  feel  it  would  be  just  to  the  railways  to  have  the  safety  ap- 
pliance inspectors,  because  of  their  labor  union  connections,  make 
the  investigations,  and  they  understood,  and  railway  men  gen- 
erally understood,  that  the  words  "any  impartial  investigator," 
indicated  that  the  safety  appliance  inspectors  and  other  persons 
belonging  to  the  railway  brotherhoods  would  not  be  employed  in 
this  capacity. 

Mr.  Belnap,  personally,  has  a  good  reputatio 
men.  They  believe  in  his  ability  and  in  his  dispoE 
He  is  the  most  competent  inspector.  But  froi 
point  the  employment  of  Mr.  Belnap  and  other  : 
inspectors  belonging  to  the  railway  brotherhoods 
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investigations  of  accidents  is  extremely  undesirable.  Hardly  ever 
does  a  serious  accident  take  place  out  of  which  does  not  arise  the 
question  of  whether  defects  in  railway  rules  or  equipment  or 
shortcomings  on  the  part  of  railway  employees  were  to  blame. 
It  is  not  humanly  possible  that  members  of  railway  brotherhoods 
should  impartially  weight  the  evidence  and  decide  as  to  where 
the  fault  lies.  Even  it  the  reports  are  both  intelligent  and  un- 
biased they  will  not  do  as  much  good  as  the  same  reports  would 
if  they  were  made  by  men  who  had  no  connection  either  with  the 
railways  or  the  brotherhoods.  If  they  are  colored  with  bias  in 
favor  of  the  employees  they  probably  will  have  no  tendency  what- 
ever to  remove  the  causes  or  reduce  the  number  of  accidents. 
Nobody  connected  with  an  investigation  ought  to  have  any  rea- 
son for  wanting  to  cover  anything  up  or  put  any  blame  except 
where  it  belongs,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  action  the  com- 
mission is  taking  is  going  to  provide  the  right  kind  of  investi- 
gators or  the  right  kind  of  investigation.  And  we  believe  that 
the  blame  really  lies  with  Congress,  which  will  not  give  the  com- 
mission enough  money  to  get  the  right  men. 

THE    SOCIETY    FOR    TESTINQ    MATERIALS. 

'T'HE  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  which  held  its 
^  fourteenth  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  last  week,  has 
shown  a  healthy  and  almost  phenomenal  growth.  The  work  of 
the  association,  like  that  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  includes  so  wide  a  range  of  topics  that  it  is,  in  a  way, 
handicapped  by  the  very  wealth  of  matter  that  is  available.  The 
discussions  are  disappointing  in  their  meagreness.  Papers  are 
presented  by  men  who  are  experts,  while  there  are  but  few 
others  in  the  room  who  know  anything  at  all  about  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  of  the  subjects  would  necessarily  have  been 
given  short  shrift  had  discussion  been  at  all  profuse  at  the 
recent  meeting.  The  work  laid  out  on  the  program  was  certainly 
very  great.  Nine  sessions  were  held,  and  in  those  nine  there  were 
58  reports  and  papers  considered.  Two  sessions  were  held  each 
day,  of  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  each.  It  was  too  much, 
and  the  evident  fatigue  of  those  in  attendance  reminded  one 
forcibly  of  the  late  M.  N.  Forney's  remark,  after  a  dull  paper 
had  been  read,  that  engineers  were  very  careful  not  to  exceed 
the  limit  of  elasticity  in  the  stresses  which  they  are  wont  to 
impose  on  the  materials  that  they  use,  but  fail  to  appreciate 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  an  au- 
dience, yet  there  was  always  a  sense  that  each  subject  was  being 
hurried.  Evidently  the  executive  committee  of  the  association 
has  recognized  this,  as  an  announcement  was  made  at  the  last 
session  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  limit  the  number  of  papers 


presented,  as  well  as  to  place  a  more  rigid  censorship  upon  those 
that  arc  accepted.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  apparently  been 
little  or  no  scrutiny  of  these  papers,  for  a  glance  through  the 
program  of  this  last  meeting  will  disclose  many  subjects  that  are 
mere  descriptions,  simply  catalogue  work,  that  should  have  no 
place  in  the  proceedings  of  such  an  association.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  were  a  number  of  papers  which'  gave  in  great  detail  a 
mass  of  routine  laboratory  work,  that,  while  possibly  interesting 
and  having  a  bearing  on  the  general  work  of  the  society,  had  not 
been  carried  to  sufiioient  lengths  nor  were  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  be  of  any  great  value,  and  were  presented  by  men  to 
whom  the  merits  of  the  blue  pencil  and  the  art  of  condensation 
are  unknown  quantities.  It  might,  then,  be  very  appropriately 
suggested  that  the  executive  committee  exercise  a  pretty  rigid 
censorship  over  the  work  of  the  future  and  exclude  tliat  large 
and  voluminous  mass  of  matter  that  proves  little  and  which  no 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  ideal  method  of  presenting  papers 
to  the  association  would  be  to  have  the  subject  matter,  conclu- 
sk)ns  and  recommendations  presented  in  a  readable  manner,  so 
as  to  be  thoroughly  understandable.  AH  the  detail  tables,  includ- 
ing the  figures  and  tabulations  of  original  data,  would  be  com- 
piled on  separate  sheets  and  filed  in  duplicate  or  triplicate  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  or  library  of  the  society.  Very  few  would 
care  to  consult  this  original  data  for  a  veriRcation  of  the  author's 
conclusions,  and  to  those  few  the  tables  could  easily  be  sent 
This  would  place  all  the  facts  before  the  association  in  a  dis- 
cussable form  and  would  save  the  expense  both  of  tabular  type- 
setting and  of  the  bulkifkation,  to  coin  a  word,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, i 

There  is  another  thing  which  some  members  of  the  association 
show  a  disposition  to  carry  to  extremes.  That  is  the  standardiza- 
tion of  specifications.  Specifications  are  necessary,  but  it  is  not 
necesary  that  everything  should  be  standardized ;  and  when  it 
is  urged  that  a  poor  and  confessedly  faulty  specification  had  better 
be  accepted  as  a  standard  than  that  the  society  should  have  no 
standard,  it  really  does  seem,  to  an  outsider,  at  least,  as  though 
that  were  carrying  it  a  little  too  far.  It  should  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  association  has  no  executive  powers.  Its  standards 
are  and  must  always  be  purely  recommendatory.  The  work  done 
by  the  association  is  of  such  value  and  of  SO  high  a  character  as 
to  leave  little  to  be  desired.  But  the  program  could  be  improved 
by  admitting  fewer  topics  to  its  pages,  and  by  subjecting  those 
few  to  a  closer  scrutiny. 


NEW  BOOKS.      ' 

1  lit  SpOHlaniBvi  Combiution  of  Coal  with  Sptcial  Riftrttiet  l»  BilHminihu 
Coali  of  thi  Illinois  Typt.     By  S.  W.  Parr  «nd  F.  W.  Krewnun.    Puli- 
lished  by  [he  UniTcrsity  of  Illinois,  Utbini,  111. 
Bulletin   No.  46  of  the  engineering  experiment  station  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  describes  a  series  of  experiments  directed 
toward  the  determination  of  the  fundamental  causes  underlying 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal.     These  causes  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (1)  external  sources  of  heat,  such  as  contact 
with  steam  pipes,  hot  walls,  and  th&  impact  of  large  masses  in  the 
process  of  unloading,  height  of  the   piles,  etc.;    (2)    fineness  of 
division;    (3)  moisture;   (4)  activity  of  oxidiiable  compounds, 
such  as  iron  pyrites.    A  historical  review  of  the  literature  upon 
the  spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  is  given  in  the  append^. 

Copies  of  this  bulletin  may  be  obtained  gratis  upon  application 
to  W.  F.  M.  Goss,  director  of  the  Engineering  Experiment 
Station,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111. 


The  Borsig  Locomotive  Works  in  Berlin  last  January  received 
a  contract  for  12  locomotives  for  Japan — the  first  German  engines 
to  go  to  that  country.  The  locomotives  were  wanted  in  a  hurry, 
and  they  were  ready  for  delivery  in  the  short  time  of  66 
days. 
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A  RAILWAV  EFFICIENCY   BUREAU. 

CHirAco,  June  26,  1911. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  ; 

Replying  to  the  criticism  of  M.  W.  Maguire,  general  manager 
■of  the  Montana,  Wyoming  &  Southern,  in  your  issue  of  June  23, 
1911,  of  my  communication  regarding  the  organization  of  a  rail- 
way efficiency  bureau  or  department,  published  in  your  issue  of 
May  26,  1911,  I  beg  to  say  that  Mr.  Maguire  is  evidently  not 
informed  as  to  the  progress  made  on  many  of  our  larger  railway 
systems  today  in  the  creation  of  efficiency  committees  and 
specialists  who  investigate  and  analyje  railway  operation  in  its 
various  branches  and  report  directly  to  either  the  president  or 
vice-president  of  these  systems.  There  is  now  scarcely  a  large 
system  of  railway  that  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  such  an 
organization;  and  the  results  accomplished  have  justified  such 
■  action  in  every  case. 

The  day  of  railroading  by  "rule  of  thumb"  has  ceased  and  rail- 
way operations  must  be  reduced  to  a  scientific  basis.  The  recent 
action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  refusing  the  rail- 
ways the  right  to  advance  their  jates  was  based  almost  entirely 
on  the  evidence  given  at  the  hearing,  that  if  the  railway  business 
were  conducted  as  economically  as  could  be  reasonably  expected, 
no  increase  in  rates  would  be  necessary.  The  railways  naturally 
contradict  the  truth  of  the  evidence  produced  in  this  case.  Never- 
theless, since  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Coraicis- 
sioa,  there  have  been  organized  on  many  roads  efficiency  com- 
mittees, and  methods  have  been  put  into  operation  to  economize 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  railway  operation  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent 

Mr.  Haguire  refers  to  the  obnoxious  character  of  what  he 
terms  a  "smelling  committee."  From  my  own  personal  experi- 
ence in  organizing  investigations  of  operations  of  large  terminals 
on  an  important  railway  system,  the  fact  is  that  such  committees 
are  welcomed  rather  than  spumed,  and  any  railway  official  who 
is  loyal  to  the  interests  of  his  road  will  put  aside  any  personal 
prejudice  and  be  willing  to  accept  any  suggestions  made  that  will 
tend  to  an  improvement  in  the  service.  The  railway  officers 
operating  properties  do  not  own  them,  and  if  they  are  perform- 
ing their  duties  conscientiously  and  fully  they  need  have  no  fear 
of  criticism;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  their  operations  are  the 
subject  of  proper  criticism,  it  is  their  duty  to  put  aside  their 
personal  feelings  and  accept  what  is  not  only  to  their  own  interest, 
but  to  the  interest  of  the  road  as  well. 

We  owe  a  duty  to  the  stockholders  and  to  the  public,  as  rail- 
way men,  to  conduct  the  operations  in  our  charge  in  the  most 
economical  and  efficient  manner  and  the  criticism  which  carries 
with  it  a  suggestion  that  is  an  improvement  over  former  methods 
is  always  welcome. 

It  pleases  me  to  say  that  in  my  own  experience  as  a  division 
superintendent  in  charge  of  about  500  miles  of  busy  railway, 
with  responsible  charge  of  operation,  maintenance  and  construe- 
tion  during  a  period  of  grade  and  line  revision,  whenever  any 
investigating  committee  came  to  my  division  they  were  welcomed 
and  heartily  co-operated  with,  and  the  results  secured  were 
always  an  improvement.  No  division  superintendent  has  universal 
knowledge  of  all  subjects,  and  when  his  operations  are  reviewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  experience  and  judgment  of  men  who 
have  had  a  wider  experience  and  had  more  knowledge  of  what 
is  being  done  on  other  roads,  and  whose  opinions  and  judgments 
are  not  warped  by  the  narrow  sphere  of  a  single  operating  divi- 
sion, there  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  results  secured  will 
be  beneficial  not  only  to  the  superintendent  himself  but  to  the 

How  often  have  we  seen  old  methods  and  practices  perpetuated 
simply  because  they  have  been  done  that  way  before!  One  of  my 
first  duties  as  superintendent  was  to  analyze  the  operations  of  a 
large  freight  station ;  and  this  condition  of  affairs  was  found  to 


exist  in  that  station  to  an  alarming  extent.  No  superintendent 
preceding  me  for  years  had  gone  into  the  details  of  the  operation 
of  this  freight  station,  and  the  result  was  that  work  was  being 
duplicated  and  that  practices  were  being  followed  which  were 
over  thirty  years  old.  A  complete  revision  of  the  operation  and 
performance  of  that  station  was  made  with  most  excellent  results. 
I  have  time  and  again  had  the  pleasure  of  having  an  agent  at  a 
large  freight  Station  inform  me,  after  the  investigation  of  the 
terminal  committee,  that  he  and  his  staff  had  secured  much  valu- 
able information  and  were  gratified  with  the  results  secured  from 
the  terminal  committee's  investigation. 

I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Maguire  refers  to  when  he  mentions 
"stove  committees,"  but  our  stove  committee  should  be  the 
president,  our  board  of  directors,  stockholders  and  the  public,  and 
when  a  criticism  is  made  it  should  be  followed  by  suggestions 
that  will  remedy  the  matter  criticised.  What  care  we  for  the 
criticism  of  irresponsible  persons  who  form  the  usual  round- 
house or  stove  committees? 

The  American  railways  are  operated  for  results,  and  personal 
feelings  must  give  way  to  modern  methods,  and  the  railway 
officials  who  will  face  this  fact  and  make  a  study  of  economics 
and  efficient  methods  will  be  the  ones  who  will  reap  the  greatest 
benefits  and  show  the  best  results. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  operations  of  Urge 
industrial  concerns  is  so  successful  today  is  the  fact  that  they 
subject  their  operations  to  careful  analysis  and  periodical  investi- 
gation by  organized  efficiency  bureaus.  By  the  same  token  the 
railway  operations  today  are  what  they  are  by  reason  of  a  lack 
of  such  a  system.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  railway  opera- 
tions today  is  the  establishment  of  a  department  or  bureau  which 
shall  specialize  in  this  line  of  work  and  shall  be  charged  with  the 
responsible  duties  of  devising  ways  and  means  of  economic  and 
efficient  conduct  of  the  operations  in  all  departments  of  railways 
and  shall  enforce  strict  economy  in  the  outlay  of  time  and  money, 
scrutinizing  all  expenditures  to  determine  if  the  highest  and  best 
use  is  made  in  the  disbursement  of  labor  and  material  entering 
into  its  operation.  While  some  progress  has  been  made  toward 
this  end  by  the  above  mentioned  committees  among  the  officers 
of  railways,  and  much  good  has  resulted  therefrom,  anyone 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  railways  and  the  work  of  these 
committees  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  such  committees  have  not 
the  time,  as  a  rule,  necessary  to  go  into  a  thorough  and  complete 
analysis  of  the  situation. 

The  organization  of  such  a  bureau  or  department  should  be 
along  comprehensive  lines,  and  should  include  within  its  scope  all 
matters  pertaining  to  inspection  and  the  promotion  of  Operating 
efficiency,  and  should  be  without  interference  from  other  depart- 
ments as  far  as  its  investigation  into  their  operations  are  con- 
cerned. Necessarily,  therefore,  such  a  department  should  be 
responsible  directly  to  the  president  or  other  executive  officer, 
but  should  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  and  without  prejudice 
with  every  department  for  the  promotion  of  general  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  service. 

No  matter  how  willing  an  officer  in  charge  of  a  department 
may  be  to  co-operate  with  other  departments,  departmental  lines 
are,  and  will  be,  drawn  to  the  detriment  of  the  service.  Such 
conditions  can  be  met  and  remedied  if  properly  investigated  by  an 
instrumentality  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the 
service  as  a  whole. 

When  we  consider  that  a  division  superintendent  in  charge  of 
500  miles  of  road  may  have  charge  of  property  representing  from 
$25,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  does  not  the  right  exist  that  the  owners 
of  this  property  know  that  its  operations  are  being  judiciously 
conducted  and  the  money  e^^pended  to  produce  the  greatest  net 

As  a  people,  Americans  are  constitutionally  extravagant  in  their 
tastes  and  expenditures ;  and  this  is  true  on  railways  as  well  as 
in  our  social  life.  The  time  has  now  come  when  rigid  economy 
and  greater  efiiciency  must  be  enforced  or  Ihe  balance  between 
the  gross   earnings  and   the  « 
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In  most  industrial  enterprises  the  larger  the  plant  becomes 
the  more  economical  per  unit  is  its  operation.  This  is  not  true 
of  the  railway  industry;  the  larger  the  system  the  greater  becomes 
the  opportunity  for  waste  and  loss  which,  extending  over  thou- 
sands of  miles,  in  many  cases  aggregates  enormous  sums.  On 
most  of  the  smaller  lines,  where  supervision  by  the  highest  and 
most  competent  authority  is  closer,  this  waste  and  loss  does  not 

I  do  not  doubt  that  on  Mr.  Maguire's  road  of  22  miles  of 
line  he  has  his  hands  on  the  pulse  of  every  operation  and  secures 
the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy  from  the  expenditure  in- 
volved. On  a  larger  system,  however,  any  one  man  spreads  out 
very  thinly  over  a  thousand  miles;  and  it  is  in  such  instances  that 
he  needs  the  help  of  others  lo  enable  him  to  detect  the  loss  and 
the  waste. 

We  are  familiar  with  a  recent  case  on  a  railway  where,  perhaps, 
a  million  dollars  were  lost  to  the  railw.iy  through  unscrupulous 
methods,  a  thing  which  could  not  have  taken  place  if  there  had 
been  the  proper  machinery  tor  the  inspection  and  review  of  the 
operations  of  this  particular  road.  This  instance  cast  a  reflection 
upon  every  railway  man  in  the  country,  both  honest  and  dishonest ; 
and  it  is  against  such  practices  that  we  must  wage  war  so  that 
we  can  present  evidence  that  our  operations  are  clean,  con- 
scientious, economic  and  efficient ;  and  if  we  are  able  to  prove 
this  there  will  be  no  refusal  to  grant  us  our  rights,  whether  they 
be  in  the  matter  of  rate  increases  or  relief  from  burdensome 
legislation. 

Now  that  this  question  has  been  opened  by  Mr.  Maguire  I 
will  suggest  what  a  proper  organization  for  an  efficiency  bureau 
or  department  should  consist  of,  for  a  system  of  from  three  to 
five  thousand  miles. 

In  the  6rst  place,  the  department  should  be  in  charge  of  a 
man  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  railway  service  who  has  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  departments  of  railway  operation  and 
shall  be  constituted  properly  to  co-operate  with  the  other 
departments.  , 
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One  chief  citik.  m  general  charge  of  vice- president's  olficf 3.000 

One  clerk   l.SOO 

One   clerk    1,200 

Two   slwiogTBpheta    ;-■■-. •.  - : ^'""O 

"'waf/nd   TitcVt'\°.  ."'.V"'.'""f.  ."*.  '.".^'!  ,'.'"!"f , .". .™. .  3.600 

One  suislant   engineer    2.000 

One   clerk    l.SOO 

One     clerk 1 .200 

One    stenogmpher    1,000 

One    enjpneer,    in    charge    of    fnginecring    mailers    pertsioing    lo 

moti»e  power,  equipment  and  machinery 3,600 

One  ajsistanl  enginVer 2.000 

One   clerk    l.SOO 

One    clerk 1,200 

One   rtenographer    1.000 

One  inspeclor  of  transporlalion,  in  charge  of  transporlalion  mailers  3,600 

One  assisiant  inspeclor ' ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !  i ! ! !  I !  i ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !      lisoo 

One    clerk    1.200 

One   stenographer    1 .000 

ing    mallcn     .' 3,000 

One   asBistani    2,000 

One    clerk    1,S00 

One    clerk    1,200 

One   stenographer    1.000 

One  file  clerk   1.000 

One  office  man   800 

One    messenger     iSOO 

Total   29  men    $60,900 

Travelmg  expenses,   rental,  light,  elt 39,100 

Total     1 100,000 

The  Operating  expenses  of  a  line  of  from  3.000  to  5,000  miles  in 
length,  range  from  $25,000,000  to  $50,000,000,  depending,  of 
course,  upon  the  density  of  traffic;  by  taking  the  average  at 
$30,000,000,  such  a  department  would  have  to  save  only  one-third 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum  to  cover  its  expenses.  There  is  scarcely 
a  road  of  this  mileage  in  the  country  today  which  coiiid  not 
save  at  least  three  times  that  much  per  annum  through  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  department  if  properly  constituted. 

L.    C,    FKITCH, 
Chief  Engineer,  Chicago  Great  Western. 


BY    A    STUDENT   EHPUIYEE. 

What  is  railroading?  Is  it  a  business  or  a  profe 
is  it  just  swinging  from  a  business  to  a  profession? 

While  a  business  can  be  mastered  by  men  endowed 
common  sense,  a  profession  can  be  mastered  on 
trained  in  the  theory  and  scientiBc  nature  of  their  ca 
still  retaining  the  common  sense  needed  by  the  tni 
ness.  Thus  with  the  swing  of  any  line  of  human  ac 
a  business  to  a  profession,  must  come  a  radical  cha 
method  of  training  men  for  that  activity.  In  a  busine 
pected  that  a  man  will  start  in  at  the  bottom,  learni 
of  application  and  hard  knocks  the  many  lessons  tha 
make  him  a  successful  manager.  In  a  profession,  it 
that  a  man  will  start  by  studying,  for  theory  and  soi 
ing  are  so  essential  a  part  of  the  professions  that 
grounding  in  them  must  precede  and  accompany  all 
to  grasp  success.  Therefore,  trained  teachers,  bo< 
carefully  prepared  course  of  study,  demand  the  first  , 
in  his  chosen  career.  And  then,  when  this  period  of 
is  completed,  he  too  is  sent  out  to  work  and  gain 
which  will  modify  and  enrich  his  theoretical  trainit 
also  becomes  a  man  of  sound  judgment,  who  can  co 
fully  with  life. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is,  in  its  "Student 
Railroad  Operation,"  manifestly  trying  to  consider 
a  profession,  for  it  is  adopting  the  professional  m' 
of  teaching  a  young  man  the  theory  and  thoroughly 
him  in  it,  before  he  is  sent  ovit  to  gather  his  practi 
ence.  And  still  this  is  not  wholly  true,  as  I  shall 
largely  from  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

Up  to  the  present  time  operating  officials  have  i 
any  and  all  departments  of  the  road,  and  even  fri 
employments.  Our  superintendents  and  general  ma 
chosen  from  among  trainmen,  enginemen,  tclegraphe 
men,  trackmen,  and  shopmen,  and  as  we  go  higher  tt 
dent's  office  the  sweep  of  choice  is  even  greater.  B 
one  fact  stands  clear — that  from  whatever  line  they 
they  are  trained  for  a  business,  in  the  business  way 
ing  an  education  in  the  school  of  practical  experience  • 
few,  if  any,  have  had  any  sort  of  a  special  training, 
in   every   detail,   to   lit    them    peculiarly  well   to   fill 

As  a  profession,  the  Southern  Pacilic  Company  is  no 
a  system  of  theoretical  training  first,  for  its  student 
line  where  practical  experience  and  practical  knowl 
essential  as  in  railway  operation,  a  course  purely  th 
both  unwise  and  impossible.  Impossible,  because 
theory  of  transportation,  its  economics,  laws,  ai 
growth  are  in  the  infancy  of  their  development.  All 
ply  of  good  books  is  woefully  small,  and  a  corps  of 
instructors  "nil."  So  a  course  of  combined  theory  a 
hni  been  adopted  which,  as  I  have  gone  through  it  pa 
seemed  more  and  more  admirably  suited  to  fulfil  its 
spite  of  some  weaknesses  not  yet  remedied. 

The  total  length  of  the  course,  the  division  of  time 
various  departments,  and  the  order  in  which  the  w 
come,  have  all  very  carefully  been  studied  out.  Ther 
rally  three  main  lines  to  be  studied,  one  the  busines 
with  the  public,  one  the  construction  and  maintena 
permanent  way,  and  the  third  the  care  and  use  of 
stock  and  power,  which  make  possible  the  business  ca 
road.  All  other  sides  of  the  work,  a 
office,  etc.,  are  simply  accessories  to  tf 

Ignorant,  at  the  start,  of  the 
of  work,  the  easiest,  most  natural,  and  r 
can  be  made  in  station  work.     Here  a  : 


greater  fui 

5t  successfu 
ident  still  s 


deal  of  the  public,  with  them  his  sympathies  havt 
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ways  been,  and  yet  is  led,  step  by  step,  to  see  the  railway  side 
of  the  picture.  Here  he  sees  the  money  coming  in  very  rapidly, 
but  soon  is  made  aware  of  the  great  volume  of  expenses  which 
these  revenues  must  defray.  In  countless  ways  each  day  spent 
here  slowly  opens  up  the  true  character  of  his  future  work,  while 
the  needs  of  the  public  are  also  very  much  in  evidence. 

Later,  a  very  abrupt  change  to  track-work  forces  him  to  study 
the  second  great  side  of  the  work.  Simpler  than  shop  work,  it  is 
still  so  peculiarly  a  railway  problem  that  his  sympathy  and  under- 
standing broaden  rapidly,  and  he  gets  the  railway  point  of  view, 
while  not  forgetting  the  public  view-point,  and  can  study  this 
side  of  railway  expense  that  is  SO  great  and  is  yet  so  care- 
fully guarded  at  every  point 

So  with  Ihe  shop  work  and  train  service  which  follow.  Each 
of  these  departments  form  one  step  in  the  progression  to  the 
more  complex  work  of  the  succeeding  departments,  while  to- 
gether they  form  a  group  of  the  great  functions  of  the  road, 
to  which  may  be  added  in  turn  study  in  the  other  minor  de- 
partments, as  rounding  out  the  modern  operating  mechanism. 

In  brief,  the  course  is  divided  into  eight  periods,  devoted  to 
the  study  of  each  department  of  the  operating  organization. 
The  first  period  is  six  months  in  station  service;  the  second, 
nine  months  in  maintenance  of  way  work ;  the  third,  six  months 
in  the  car  department  and  the  shops;  the  fourth,  live  months  in 
the  train  service ;  the  fifth,  two  months  with  the  signal  depart- 
ment; the  sixth,  t«'o  months  in  the  store;  Ihe  seventh,  four 
months  with  the  auditor,  and  the  final  period,  eight  months 
with  Ihe  trainmaster,  in  the  yards  and  on  the  road. 

Each  period  is  subdivided  to  cover  the  various  activities  of 
each  department.  On  reporting  for  the  nine  months  in  the  main- 
tenance of  way  work,  at  our  Los  Angeles  office,  I  was  sent 
out  to  the  Yuma  desert  with  a  section  gang  for  ten  weeks.  With 
only  three  white  men  and  about  twenty  Mexicans  within  many 
miles,  I  certainly  had  no  great  distractions.  The  foreman  saw 
to  it  that  I  learned  to  tamp  ties,  dress  track,  handle  the  jack,  and 
raise  joints.  After. a  little  he  gave  me  two  or  three  men  and 
had  me  do  the  advance  work  while  he  finished  up,  calling  me 
back  when  anything  was  wrong,  and  showing  me  how  to  do  the 
work  better  and  faster.  Then  he  let  me  do  all  Ihe  work  while 
he  acted  as  censor.  In  the  evening,  after  we  had  finished  our 
housework,  we  would  read  and  talk  over  the  ideas  explained  in 
my  text-books.  Likewise  on  the  bridge  and  building  gang,  to 
which  I  went  for  six  weeks,  the  foreman  expected  me  to  do  a 
full  day's  work  along  with  the  other  men,  but  gave  me  every  op- 
portunity to  move  about  from  one  task  to  another  in  order  that 
I  might  have  as  complete  a  training  as  the  time  allotted  me 
would  permit.  Then  for  five  weeks  I  was  sent  out  as  an  extra 
clerk  in  a  roadmaster's  office,  for  eight  weeks  was  rodman  and 
general  assistant  in  the  division  engineer's  office,  for  three  weeks 
was  material  clerk  and  timekeeper  on  a  steel-laying  job,  and 
finished  my  maintenance  of  way  experiences  with  eight  weeks  as 
a  section  foreman,  in  charge  of  a  branch  section.  And  while 
I  was  thus  learning  the  track  work  I  also  had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  become  acquainted  with  all  that  part  of  Cahfornia. 

In  connection  with  all  this  work  there  are  assigned  boolcs, 
bearing  on  the  theoretical  side  of  the  work,  which  we  must 
not  only  read  but  also  report  on  each  month,  carrying  the  theory 
along  hand  in  hand  with  the  practical   work. 

In  length  of  time  spent  in  this  preparation  the  course  is  longer 
than  that  of  any  of  Ihe  professional  schools.  Unlike  the  post- 
graduate schools,  the  text-books,  reports,  and  examinations  are 
of  minor  importance,  while  we  have  no  lecture  or  class-room 
work.  The  real  object  of  the  course  seems  to  be  the  broadening 
of  our  interest  and  sympathy,  and  the  increase  of  our  ability, 
which  is  to  be  acquired  by  hard  work  in  each  department.  To 
really  learn  the  work  of  any  department  in  tola,  both  theory 
and  practice,  is  probably  impossible  in  any  length  of  lime,  and 
certainly  is  out  of  the  question  with  only  a  few  months  for  such 
study.  But  by  doing  the  various  kinds  of  work  in  each  depart- 
ment as  long  as  possible,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  as 


the  regular  employees  must  meet,  even  in  a  few  months  a  »tu- 
dent  can  acquire  a  basis  of  knowledge  that  will  stand  him  in 
very  good  Stead  in  the  future  demands  made  on  him  to  handle 
these  departments  on  his  division  with  the  greatest  intelligence 
and  efficiency.  Thus,  by  this  practical  work  and  daily  study  so 
closely  allied,  we  ought  to  receive  a  far  better  training  in  the 
ground  work  of  our  profession  than  is  given  in  any  of  the  pres- 
ent-day technical  schools. 

From  my  standpoint,  as  a  student,  there  are  still  two  great  ob- 
stacles encountered  in  the  student  course.  The  first  one  is  the 
lack  of  good  reference  books  and  text-books,  written  by  railway 
meiL  Men  studying  law,  theology,  medicine,  or  engineering  need 
use  only  the  books  written  by  men  standing,  now  or  in  the  past. 
at  the  head  of  their  profession.  To  them  the  books  by  outsiders 
lack  the  value  that  can  alone  come  from  a  broad  experience  of  s 
lifetime  spent  in  the  profession,  and  of  such  books  they  find 
no  lack.  But  when  we  look  for  similar  books  in  our  line,  with 
their  almost  priceless  knowledge  and  information  we  find  prac- 
tically nothing.  With  few  exceptions  our  books  are  written  for 
us  by  outsiders,  especially  by  different  kinds  of  college  pro- 
fessors, whose  books  must  lack  the  stamp  of  practical  knowledge 
of  a  railway  which  alone  can  insure  any  great  value  to  them. 

The  second  great  drawback  in  the  course  is  hardly  less  im- 
portant. This  is  the  misunderstanding  of  many  of  the  officials 
of  the  purpose  of  this  course,  which  we  meet  constantly. 
Brought  up  by  a  different  method,  they  see  few  saving  qualities 
in  the  student  course,  and  give  no  more  than  necessary  atten- 
tion to  any  student  who  happens  to  be  under  them.  The  good 
that  they  could  do  the  student  by  a  personal  interest  in  their 
work,  and  by  occasional  talks  with  them  to  point  out  new  lines 
of  observation  and  study,  and  the  friendly  correction  of  mis- 
directed efforts  and  faults,  is  more  imaginary  than  real,  as  I 
have  never  experienced  it,  but  ought  to  be  very  great;  while 
the  inspiration  to  the  student  to  greater  effort,  and  the  new 
enthusiasm  obtained  in  such  interviews,  would  be  tremendous 
and  influence  his  wh'ole  course  for  the  better.  This  attitude 
is,  however,  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and  will  die  out  in  time 
as  the  officers  find  out  that  we  mean  business  and  are  making 
every  effort  to  use  our  opportunities. 

Special  training  has  proven,  and  is  proving  every  day,  its 
superiority  to  the  old  "hit  or  miss"  system  of  promotion  and 
training.  The  supposition  thai  an  excellent  master  mechanic 
will  make  a  good  superintendent  does  not  always  prove  true, 
as  the  work  of  the  two  positions  is  decidedly  different.  Further, 
we  little  know  as  yet  what  new  standards  of  efficiency  a  man 
trained  for  a  superintendent's  or  general  manager's  position  will 
establish,  and  whether  he  may  not  be  so  much  more  effective, 
because  of  his  theoretical  and  all-round  training  that,  like  other 
lines  that  specialists  have  entered,  he  will  monopolize  Ihe  field. 
If  in  engineering,  science,  and  all  the  humanities,  men  excel  in 
proportion  as  they  receive  a  more  or  less  complete  professional 
training  in  their  respective  lines,  why  should  not  the  law  that 
special  training  makes  for  greater  efficiency  be  universal  and  ap- 
ply to  railway  operation  as  well  as  to  these  other  lines? 

As  a  college  man  with  my  own  career  to  make,  with  success 
or  failure  dependent  on  my  own  efforts  and  ability,  I  have  en- 
tered this  student  course,  because  I  believe  it  opens  to  any  man 
the  finest  opportunity  in  the  east  or  west.  From  whatever  angle 
you  look  at  railway  operation  it  is  a  big  field,  worthy  of  the  best 
efforts  a  man  can  make,  and  calls  for  a  variety  of  talents  and  a 
scale  of  ability  found  in  no  other  industry.  Its  influence  on 
public  progress,  and  the  spread  of  education  and  comfort  is 
greater  than  any  other  agency.  So  as  a  field  for  public  service 
and  personal  achievement,  it  appeals  to  me  as  the  finest  woric 
that  a  college  man  can  enter.  And  in  this  student  course  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  we  are  given  the  opportunity  to  enter 
it  by  the  most  rational  method  yet  devised,  where  scholarljr 
habits  and  a  college  training  are  invaluable  assets,  and  future 
success  certain  if  we  are  able  to  measure  up  to  the  opportunities 
it  holds  out  to  us. 


July  7,  1911. 
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AMERICAN    SOCIETY    FOR    TESTING    MATERIALS. 

The  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  held  its  fourlceiith 
annual  meeting  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J„  June  27-Jiily  1.  Some 
of  tile  papers  discussed  are  presented  herewith.  A  few  more 
will  be  published  later.  In  his  address  to  the  society.  President 
Henry  M.  Howe  emphasized  the  desirability  of  standard  specifi- 
cations which  should  be  international  in  their  scope.  He  reccg~ 
nized  the  difficulty  of  reaching  final  results  in  such  a  matter  be- 
cause of  the  present  apparent  conflict  between  the  interests  of 
certain  important  countries ;  as  in  the  case  of  rails,  where  the 
ore  conditions  of  one  country  may  force  it  to  use  the  acid 
Bessemer  process,  while  those  of  another  may  necessitate  the  use 
of  the  basic  process. 

"In  view  of  this  it  would  seem  that  the  path  of  least  resistance 
is  to  choose,  for  their  earliest  international  specifications,  not  ob- 
jects the  composition  of  which  is  determined  by  the  ore  condi- 
tions of  individual  countries,  as  that  of  rails  is;  but,  rather,  ob- 
jects which  can  readily  give  one  and  the  same  composition  in  all 
the  great  producing  countries." 

He  urged  throughout  the  whole  address  that  whenever  stand- 
ards are  adopted  they  should  serve  as  standards  of  reasonable- 
ness of  what  is  just  and  proper,  and  of  what  safeguards  the 
buyer  with  the  least  hardship  to  the  maker. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  PUKE  TROSS. 

The  first  paper  on  the  program  was  the  Manufacture  of  Pure 
Irons  in  Open-Hearth  Furnaces,  by  AUerton  S.  Cushman.  The 
pure  iron  described  was  the  American  ingot  iron  made  by  the 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  Middletown,  Ohio.  It  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Cushman  is  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
and  exponents  of  the  electrolytic  theory  of  corrosion;  his  paper 
was  written  to  show  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  pure  iron 
having  great  rust- resisting  qualities  on  a  large  scale.  In  de- 
fining his  position  as  to  what  he  meant  by  "pure  iron,"  the  author 
said  that  he  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  an  absolutely  pure 
iron,  as  that  would  probably  never  be  produced  commercially,  but 
an  iron  that  was  pure  when  compared  with  other  commercial 
products. 

In  following  down  the  history  of  the  manufacture  of  pure  iron, 
he  cited  an  analysis  of  the  crude  iron  and  the  finished  bar  as  pro- 
duced at  Ragdohar,  Salem  district,  India.  It  shows  the  pos- 
sibility of  purity  when  the  forging  process  is  conducted  with  great 
care. 

Crude  Iron.  Finished  Bar. 

Cirbon     0.660  0.030 

(Chirfly  chitcMl) 

Silicon     1.113  0.010 

(Chiefly  slag) 

Sulphar   O.OOS  Trace 

Phosphoius  0.028  0.013 

Mangamse    0.013  Nil 

Iron  by  differenec   9S.181  99.947 

100.000  100.000 

The  rust  resisting  properties  of  these  old  Indian  irons  are  of 
world-wide  repute,  and  it  is  interesting  to  compare  this  analysis 
with  that  of  the  ingot  iron  of  which  the  author  was  speaking 
and  note  the  close  similarity  between  the  two.  The  paper  fol- 
lows the  development  of  tlie  open-hearth  process,  and  says  that 
about  1903,  H.  H.  Campbell  produced  an  iron  of  the  following 

Cathon    O.OaS  per  eent 

Phofphorui 0.0O9     " 

Silicon    O.OOS     " 

MangancK     0,040    "        " 

Sulpfiur    0,024     " 

Copper    0.100     " 

In  commenting  on  Campbell's  work,  in  the  discussion.  President 
Howe  said  that  bad  the  value  of  such  a  material  been  known 
at  the  time  it  was  made  it  could  probably  have  been  produced 
in  paying  quantities,  but  it  needed  the  work  of  Cushman  and 
Walker  and  their  investigation  into  the  rust- resisting  properties 
of  pure  iron  to  make  the  market  and  pave  the  way  for  the  intro- 
duction of  ingot  iron  on  a  commercial  scale.  This  investigation 
was  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  because  of  the 
complaints  that  had  been  made  as  to  the  rapid  corrosioa  of  fence 
wire  and  the  greater  durability  of  the  older  makes. 


The  investigation  resulted  in  the  conclusion  that,  though  man- 
ganese does  not  segregate  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  im- 
purities, it  is,  however,  somehow  involved  in  the  question  of 
rust  resistance.  This  is  an  opinion  that  practical  men  had  al- 
ready reached.  At  the  time  the  report  was  made  public,  though 
there  was  a  mass  of  literature  bearing  on  the  subject,  there  was 
very  little  actual  experimental  evidence. 

It  was  this  conclusion  that  led  to  the  development  of  ingot 
iron.  The  material  at  first  produced  was  simply  a  low-manganese 
mild  steel.  Then,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  eliminate  the 
manganese  entirely,  the  resulting  ingots  were  of  such  an  oxidized 
character  as  to  leave  the  metal  ii  a  very  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. But  by  the  use  of  pig  iron  to  burn  out  the  oxygen,  the 
ingot  iron  was  produced.  The  general  description  of  this  metal 
has  already  been  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gatelte  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1910, 

The  following  are  a  few  analyses  of  normal  ingot  iron  as  it  is 
being  produced  today,  all  of  which  serve  to  show  the  possibilities 
of  this  process  in  the  production  of  pure  iron.  The  analyses  arc 
extremely  accurate,  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  being  determined 


OOlS 
vOiOOS 


Heat  Number 
Typical  Normallxing  CurvBi. 

by  combustion  with  the  special  care  necessary  in  dealing  with  the 
determination  of  such  minute  quantities. 

Ahaltsu  of  Noihal  Ihcdt  laOH. 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6) 

Silicon   0,003  0.002  0.005  0,004  0,006  0,003 

Sulphur 0.014  0.015  0,019  0,017  0,01B  0,014 

PbolpboruB 0,002  0,001  0,005  0.004  0,003  0,003 

Carbon  0,009  O.OIl  0.015  0  02  O.OIG  O.OOS 

Manaanex    0,012  0.015  Trace  0.02  0,015  0.025 

Oxygen    0.024  0,020  0,021  0,016  0,022  0,019 

Copper  0,06  0.07  0.05  0.08  0.04  0.02 

Aluminum 0.005  0.011  0.012  0.010  0.013  Trace 

Nitrogen    0.00«  0.004  0,005  0,003  0.005  0,007 

Hydrogen f  ?  ?  ?  ?  ? 

In  order  to  simplify  the  matter  of  following  the  normal  analysis 
of  ingot  iron  on  successive  heats,  the  writer  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  which  may  or  may  not  be  new,  A  record  of  the 
fiuetualion  in  analysis  of  the  various  elements  encountered  is  plot- 
ted out  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  Dumber  of  heats  for  a  given 
period.  The  curves  as  produced  are  known  as  normalizing  curves, 
and  any  departure  from  the  normal  practice  is  at  once  clearly 
showa  A  number  of  the  typical  normalizing  curves  are  shown 
herewith. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  this  new  iron,  and  comparisons  between  it  and  steel  and 
the  purer  forms  of  wrought  iron  have  been  made.  In  tensile 
strength  it  closely  approximates  high-grade  well-rolled  charcoal 
iron,  and  in  elongation  and  reduction  of  area,  it  l^*!*.  essici  ws?*' 
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but  in  many  cases  surpasses  the  finest  soft  steel.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  iron  is  usually  inferior  to  steel  in  elongation  and 
reduction  of  area. 

Owing  to  its  more  steel-like  qualities  in  this  respect,  therefore, 
pure  open-hearth  iron  becomes  available  for  deep  drawing  and 
stamping  purposes  where  very  often  ordinary  wrought  iron  IS 
unavailable  and  steel  must  usually  be  employed.  The  pure  ingot 
irons,  while  perhaps  not  equal  to  mild  steel  under  certain 
strenuous  conditions,  in  most  cases  proved  themselves  to  be 
adaptable.  In  fact,  it  is  claimed  for  them— and  reasonably  so, 
it  seems  to  the  writer — that  they  appear  to  combine  to  a  high  de- 
gree the  good  qualities  of  both  iron  and  steel,  with  a  compara- 
tive absence  of  at  least  some  of  the  undesirable  qualities  of  eacK 
The  annealmg,  as  well  as  the  temperature  at  wliich  the  metal 
is  delivered  from  the  rolls,  the  rapidity  of  cooling,  will  all, 
of  course,  just  as  in  the  case  of  steel,  exert  a  marked  influence 
on  the  tensile  strength,  reduction  of  area,  and  elongation.  In 
brief,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  the  tensile  strength  lies  between 
that  of  iron  and  mild  steel,  the  reduction  of  area  being  usually 
higher  than  mild  steel,  and  the  elongation  about  the  same  as  mild 
steel. 

In  considering  the  right  of  the  metal  to  the  title,  "Ingot  Iron," 
he  said,  "that  theretofore  iron  has  been  used  to  define  metal  hav- 
ing slag  enclosures,  but  he  maintained  that  from  a  purely  scientific 
standpoint,  when  we  use  the  word  'iron'  we  must  inevitably 
refer  to  a  product  which,  in  all  of  its  characteristics,  essentially 
corresponds  to  the  element  itself,  and  this  is  exactly  the  case 
with  ingot  iron," 

Again,  in  the  discussion,  President  Howe  differed  with  the 
author  and  maintained  that  the  old  distinction  of  cast  iron, 
wrought  iron  and  sleet  should  he  retained.  Cast  iron  is  a  metal 
cast  into  shape  and  not  malleable.  Steel  is  a  metal  cast  into 
shape  and  malleable.  Wrought  iron  is  a  metal  not  cast  into  shape, 
and  originally  malleable. 

As  to  the  corrosion  resisting  properties,  it  is  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  investigators  of  this  subject  that  the  acid  test 
should  not  he  used  as  a  true  measure  of  corrosion  resistance  under 
service  conditions.  While  much  can  be  said  in  support  of  this 
point  of  view  and  while  the  writer  does  not  believe  that  the  acid 
test  should  he  made  the  sole  basis  for  specification,  he  has  not 
the  slightest  hesitancy  in  recording  the  fact  that  other  things  be- 
ing equal  he  would  advise  the  purchase  of  materia!  which  showed 
well  in  the  acid  test,  provided  the  prime  consideration  under  the 
conditions  of  service  was  durability  and  longevity  of  the 
material. 

There  was  but  little  discussion  on  the  paper,  but  that  little 
brought  out  facts  as  to  the  ease  with  which  the  metal  can  be 
welded,  and  its  great  value  as  the  welding  metal  for  the  flowing-in 
process  of  welding  as  practised  in  the  oxy-acetytene  and  electric 
arc  methods. 

HEAT   TBEATMENT  OF   ACID   AND  BASIC  OPEN    HEARTH    STEEL. 

The  paper  on  acid  and  basic  open  hearth  steel  by  Henry  Fay 
was  merely  a  detailed  account  of  an  investigation  of  two  speci- 
mens of  steel  of  nearly  the  same  composition,  to  determine 
whether  the  superiority  of  acid  to  basic  steel  holds  when  the 
metal  has  been  heat  treated.  The  two  steels  chosen  had  the  fol- 
lowing composition : 

Acid.  Basic. 

Carbon    0.^30  r"  «nl.  "-"tl  ptr  cent. 

Mangantse    0.600  per  cenl.  0.600  ptr  cent, 

Phpsphoriis     0.027  per  ccnl.  0.004  per  tent. 

Siiicon    0.067  per  cenl.  0.033  per  cent. 

Sulphur    0.050  per  cent,  O.OiS  per  cenl. 

These  two  steels  were  made  under  the  same  conditions  for 
similar  purposes. 
Tests  on  the  original  bars  were  made  and  gave  the  following 

Tensile  Elastic         ElongaCion  Contraction 

Strength  Limit  on  of 

lbs.  per  lbs,  i/er  8  ins.  Area 

.Acid    isAOo'  4l'700  20.31 '  43.2 

Hi?ic    73,500  37,700  25.00  39.6 

The  speciments  were  healed  to  700  deg.,  750  deg.,  800  deg., 
900  deg.,  and  1.000  deg.,  and  immediately  cooled  in  air.    Both  the 


tensile  strength  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  of  both  steels  rose 
with  the  temperature,  but  the  difference  was  much  less  than  witb 
the  original  specimens.  The  heat  treatment  served  to  lower  the 
add  steel  about  7,000  lbs.,  and  the  basic  about  1,000  lbs,  in  tensile 
strength,  and  the  limit  of  elasticity  about  8,000  lbs,,  and  4,000  lbs. 
respectively.  The  discussion  showed  that  members  were  not 
disposed  to  consider  such  a  meager  test  at  all  conclusive,  and  the 
question  was  asked  as  to  whether,  under  the  showing  made,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that,  had  the  two  steels  possessed 
the  same  physical  properties  at  the  start,  the  basic  steel  would 
have  made  the  better  showing  under  the  heat  treatment. 

FLUE  SHEET  CINDEK  FOBUATION   IN  LOCOUOTIVES. 

The  paper  on  Flue  Sheet  Cinder  Formation  in  Locomotives 
was  presented  by  Robert  Job,  and  is  published  in  full  on  page 

STANDARD   SPEOFtCATION   FOB   STEEL, 

The  committee  on  standard  specifications  for  steel  presented 

four,  as  follows,:  For  forged  and  rolled,  forged  or  rolled  solid 
steel  wheels  for  engine  truck,  tender  and  passenger,  subway 
and  elevated  railway  service;  for  forged  and  rolled,  forged  or 
rolled  solid  steel  wheels  for  freight  car  service;  for  heat-trealed 
carbon  steel  axles,  shafts  and  similar  parts ;  and  for  steel  re- 
inforcement bars.  In  the  specification  for  steel  wheels,  the  range 
of  permissible  carbon  content  was  from  0.60  to  0.85  per  cent.  A 
most  decided  opposition  was  raised  to  the  proposition  to  submit 
the  specifications  for  wheels  to  letter  ballot,  on  the  ground  that 
the  carbon  range  was  too  great  and  unnecessary.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  wheels  were  now  being  made  satisfac- 
torily and  successfully  under  much  narrower  limitations  and 
more  rigid  specifications,  and  that  an  increase  was  unnecessary. 
Further  than  this,  so  wide  a  variation  in  carbon  would  surely 
produce  a  wide  variation  in  the  hardness  and  consequent  wearing 
qualities  of  the  wheels.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  consider 
the  effect  of  the  specifications  on  the  two  wheels  of  a  pair  rather 
than  upon  one  only.  While  there  might  not  be  much  difference 
between  wheels  made  from  the  same  heat,  there  would  be  a 
difference  between  those  coming  from  different  heats ;  and  if 
one  of  a  pair  were  hard  and  the  other  soft,  the  soft  wheel 
would  wear  the  more  rapidly.  The  larger  wheel  would  then  run 
ahead,  crowding  the  worn  one  to  the  rail,  and  a  cut  flange  would 
be  the  result. 

A  representative  of  one  road  said  that  they  recognized  this 
difficulty  and  met  it  by  mating  wheels  of  the  same  heat  When 
asked  as  to  how  old  wheels  were  mated,  he  replied  that  the 
heat  number  was  stamped  on  the  rim  next  the  wheel  number 
and  that  when  wheels  were  removed  they  were  stored  by  heat 
numbers  and  mated  accordingly. 

A  strong  plea  was  made  for  the  specification  on  the  ground 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  had  been  spent  in  drawing  them  up; 
that  of  course  they  were  not  perfect,  no  specifications  could  be, 
and  that  something,  even  an  imperfect  specification,  was  better 
than  none.  The  reply  was  that  while  it  was,  perhaps,  out  of  the 
question  to  draw  up  a  perfect  specification,  it  would  be  absurd 
for  this  association  to  submit  a  specification  to  letter  ballot  that 
was  manifestly  so  undesirable  as  this  one.  The  two  specificatjons 
for  car  wheels  were,  therefore,  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
with  instructions  to  consult  with  the  practical  men  of  the  rail- 
ways who  use  and  turn  these  wheels,  and  then  submit  a  revision 

The  specifications  for  axles  were  also  criticised,  because  of  the 
upper  carbon  limit,  0.60  per  cent.  It  was  urged,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  upper  limit  was  too  high  and  that  there  should  be  a 
lower  also;  and,  on  the  other,  that  there  should  be  no  carbon 
Specified  at  all.  It  was,  however,  voted  to  submit  the  specifi- 
cations for  axles  and  reinforcing  bars  to  letter  ballot. 

The  specification  for  axles  is  as  follows : 

OR      HEAT-TREATED      CARBON 

1.  Steel  under  this  specification  shall  be  made  by  the  open- 
hearth  or  other  approved  process. 
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2.  A  sufficient  amount  of  discard  must  be  made  from  each 
ingot  to  insure  freedom  from  piping  and  undue  segregatioa 

3.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits  in  chemical 
composition : 

Citboo    Not  oitr  O.*0  per  cent 

MangancH    0.40  10  0.80     " 

Phmphorui   Not  over  0.05     " 

Sulphur     •■        •■     0.05     " 

4.  Drillings  shall  be  taken  from  the  crop  end  of  one  anle, 
shaft,  or  similar  part  from  each  melt  represented,  parallel  to  the 
axis  on  any  radius  one- half  the  distance  from  the  center  to 
circumference,  to  determine  whether  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  heat  is  within  the  limits  specified  in  Paragraph  3. 

In  addition  to  the  complete  analysis,  the  purchaser  has  a  right 
to  call  for  a  phosphorus  determination,  to  be  made  from  turnings 
from  each  tensile  test  specimen,  and  the  phospfaorgs  must  show 
within  the  limits  called  for  by  Paragraph  3. 

5.  The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  minimum  physical 
properties : 

Ultimate  streneth,  Ibi.  per  n.  in 85.000 

Elastic  limit.  Ibi.  per  iq.  in 50,000 

Elongation  in  2  in..,  ?er  «nt Z2 

Reduction  of  irea,  per  cent 45 

The  elastic  limit  shall  be  determined  by  extensometer.    Above 

40,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  each  increment  of  load  shall  be  not  more 

than  1,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

6.  Ilie  test  specimen  as  shown,  0.5-in.  diameter  and  2-in.  gage 
length,  shall  be  used  to  determine  the  physical  properties  as  speci- 
fied in  Paragraph  5.  Tests  specimens  shall  be  taken  from  the 
crop  end  of  one  axle,  shaft,  or  similar  part,  from  each  treating- 
plant  heat;  if  more  than  one  open-hearth  heat  is  represented  in  a 
treating- plant  heal,  a  test  shall  be  taken  from  each  open-hearth 
heat  represented.  A  full-size  prolongation  shall  be  left  on  each 
axle,  shaft,  or  similar  part. 


Teat  Specimen  of  Axle  Steel. 

7.  A  cold  bend  test  shall  be  made  from  the  crop  end  of  one 
axle,  shaft,  or  similar  part,  from  each  ireating-plant  heat ;  'i 
more  than  one  open-hearth  heat  is  represented  in  a  treat ing-plant 
heat,  a  test  shall  be  taken  from  each  open-hearth  heat  rep- 
resented. The  test  shall  be  made  with  a  j'i-in.  square  specimen, 
not  exceeding  6  in.  in  length,  aronnd  a  flat  manirel  with  edges 
of  !^-in.  radius,  and  the  specimen  shall  bend,  without  fracture, 
180  deg.  around  the  said  mandrel. 

8.  Specimens  for  tensile  test  and  cold  bend  test  shall  be  taken 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  axle  or  shaft  and  on  any  radius  one- 
half  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  circumference. 

9.  In  case  the  physical  results  obtained  from  any  lot  of  axles, 
shafts,  or  similar  parts,  do  not  conform  to  those  called  for  by 
paragraphs  and  7,  the  manufacturer  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
re-treating  such  parts,  from  which  new  tests  shall  be  taken  by 
the  purchaser,  and  these  shall  govern  the  acceptance  or  rejection 
of  the  lot. 

10.  Each  axle,  shaft,  or  similar  part  shall  be  allowed  to  cool 
after  forging,  shall  then  be  re-heated  to  the  proper  temperature, 
quenched  in  some  medium,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  re-heated 
to  the  proper  temperature  for  annealing. 

11.  Warped  axles  or  shafts  or  similar  parts  must  be  straight- 
ened hot;  that  is,  at  a  temperature  above  900  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
before  offering  the  parts  for  test. 


12.  All  axles,  shafts,  and  similar  parts  shall  be  free  from 
cracks,  flaws,  seams,  or  other  injurious  imperfections  when  fin- 
ished. Those  which  show  such  detects  while  being  finished  by  the 
purchaser  will  be  rejected  and  returned  to  the  manufacturer,  who 
must  pay  return  freight 

13.  All  axles,  shafts,  and  similar  parts  must  be  rough-turned 
with  an  allowance  of  'A  in.  on  surface  for  finishing,  except  on 
collar,  which  is  to  be  left  rough  forged.  Turning  must  be  done 
on  GO  deg.  centers  with  clearance  drilled  at  point. 

14.  The  heat  number  shall  be  stamped  on  the  rough  forged 
collar.  After  rough  turning,  the  manufacttirer's  name,  heat  num- 
ber, individual  axle  or  shaft  number,  and  inspector's  mark  shall 
be  stamped  at  place  indicated  by  the  purchaser,  except  at  any 
point  between  the  rough  collars, 

15.  The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  free 
entry,  at  all  times  while  his  contract  is  being  executed,  to  all  por- 
tions of  the  manufacturer's  shop  which  concerns  the  manufacture 
of  material  ordered.  All  reasonable  facilities  shall  be  afforded  to 
the  inspector  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him  that  the  axles, 
shafts,  and  similar  parts  are  being  furnished  in  accordance  with 
the  specifications.  All  tests  and  inspection  shall  be  made  at  the 
place  of  manufacture  prior  to  shipment  and  free  of  cost  to  the 
purchaser.  The  purchaser  shall  have  the  right  to  make  tests  to 
govern  the  acceptance  or  rejection  in  their  own  test-room,  or  ebe- 
where,  as  may  be  decided  by  the  purchaser,  such  test,  however, 
to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser  and  to  be  made  prior 
to  the  shipment  of  the  material.  Unless  otherwise  arranged,  any 
protest  based  on  such  tests  must  be  made  within  six  days,  to  be 
valiiL  Tests  and  inspection  shall  be  so  conducted  as  not  to 
interfere  unnecessarily  with  the  operation  of  the  mill. 

STEEL   THIES. 

A  joint  paper  by  Robert  Job  and  Milton  L.  Hersey  was  pre- 
sented, which  was  a  study  as  to  the  causes  of  tire  breakages. 
The  general  practice  of  the  writers  (after  getting  all  the  data 
obtainable  regarding  the  conditions  of  service)  was  to  take  a 
transverse  full  section  of  the  tire,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  point 
of  fracture  or  failure,  making  careful  scrutiny  of  the  polished 
surface  to  detect  any  visible  defect.  The  section  was  then  etched 
to  develop  seam  lines  and  similar  defects.  Meantime,  a  standard 
test  piece  was  cut  from  another  portion  of  the  tire  and  the 
usual  tensile  tests  were  made.  A  J^-in.  section  was  next  cut 
from  the  center  of  the  transverse  section  and  polished  and  etched 
for  microscopic  investigation,  and  another  similar  section  was 
taken  from  the  transverse  section,  and  microscopic  examination 
was  made  of  a  face  one-half  inch  from  the  outside  surface  of 
the  tire,  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  later.  Borings 
were  also  taken  from  the  tire  for  analysis,  the  carbon  being 
determined  by  direct  combustion  in  a  current  of  oxygen  in  an 
electric  furnace.  Photo-micrographs  were  taken  at  a  magnifica- 
tion of  fifty  diameters  to  determine  the  size  of  grain,  that  magni- 
fication having  been  found  the  most  satisfactory  tor  the  purpose. 
Also,  the  hardness  of  the  steel  was  determined  with  the  Shore 
Schleroscope, 

The  number  of  tires  tested  has  been  considerable,  representing 
the  output  of  many  of  the  mills,  both  here  and  abroad,  and  the 
general  results  -ji  the  study  have  been  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
in  many  cases  the  cause  of  failure  has  been  fully  demonstrated, 
but  in  the  brief  time  at  our  disposal  we  can  merely  touch  upon 
the  main  findings. 

A  fair  proportion  of  failures  were  due  to  radically  defective 
composition,  as  for  instance,  tires  which  contained  over  one  per 
cent,  of  carbon.  The  proportions  of  manganese,  phosphorus  and 
sulphur  were  generally  within  the  usually  accepted  Hmils  for 
tires.     The  carbon  varied  from  0,53  per  cent,  to  1,03  per  cent. 

Under  the  above  conditions  there  was  naturally  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  tensile  properties  of  the  steel,  and  in  one  ease  the 
metal  had  a  tensile  strength  of  165,650  lbs.  per  square  inch,  with 
elongation  of  10,9  per  cent,  in  two  inches,  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon being  0.86  per  cent,  with  granular  size  of  about  one-quarter 
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inch  at  fifty  diameters.  They  also  found  a  marked  difference 
between  the  tensile  properties  of  test  pieces  taken  longitudinally, 
and  those  taken  transversely  from  the  same  tire,  as  shown  by  the 
following : 

Strength  ElaogatiiHi 

(Ibi.  per  M.  in.)  in  2  ini. 

LancltadiDil  157.W0  9.3  per  cent. 

Tiuanttie    126,700  2.3  pet  cent. 

Carbon,  0.79S  per  cent. 
Or— 

LongtiDdinal 150.000  11.0  per  cenl. 

TranlverBC    118,300  l.S  per  cent. 

Carbon,  0,770  per  cent. 

The  hardness  ranged  between  37  dcg.  (0.83  per  cent  C.)  and 
55  deg.  (0.82  per  cent  C),  and  as  would  be  expected,  the  degree 
of  hardness  found  did  not  necessarily  bear  any  direct  relation  to 
the  percentage  of  carbon  or  of  manganese  in  the  steel,  as  in  the 
examples  just  cited,  these  variations  resulting  evidently  from 
changes  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  steel  due  to  differences 
in  the  heat-treatment. 

In  the  granular  structure,  the  index  of  the  rolling  temperatures, 
we  found  remarkable  differences,  as  for  instance,  Fig.  1,  whicli 
represents  a  tire  which  fractured  in  service,  the  composition 
being: 

Carbon     0.649  per  cent. 

Phosphorus   O.0S7     "       " 

Manganese     0.697     '.'       " 

SulpEur    0,0J9     '■       " 

Silicon     0.100     "       ■' 

In  this  tire  the  huge  size  of  the  grain  proves  that  the  tire  was 
finished  at  an  excessively  high  temperature,  and  that  it  was  ill 


as  by  changes  induced  by  conditions  of  service,  as  for  instance  by 
skidding.  It  will  also  be  evident  that  with  metal  which  is  sub- 
jected to  the  severe  service  which  must  of  necessity  be  borne 
by  the  steel  tire  under  present  conditions,  every  feasible  precau- 
tion should  be  taken  not  only  to  guard  against  unsoundness  and 
incorrect  composition,  but  also  to  avoid  undue  hardness  and 
coarse  structure.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
if  a  tough,  fine-grained  structure  is  secured  by  annealing  the  tires, 
the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  is  at  the  same  time  lowered  and  the 
tire  is  thus  more  liable  to  crush  in  service.  The  same  condition 
was  observed  some  years  ago  by  one  of  the  writers  in  connection 
with  some  service  tests  of  annealed  rails  upon  the  Reading.  (An 
account  of  this  investigation  apears  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club,  December,  1906.)  In  that  case  eleven 
90-lb.  rails  were  sawn  in  halves,  and  one  half  of  each  rail  was 
annealed,  having  the  structure  at  center  of  head  50  diameters, 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  as  compared  with  the  natural  condition  shown  in 
Fig.  5. 

After  88,000,000  tons'  traffic,  it  was  found  that  the  annealed 
rails  averaged  31.9  per  cent,  the  more  rapid  wear,  and  that  they 
also  showed  the  greater  tendency  to  mash  down  and  splinter,  but 
we  found  then  on  test  that  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  had  been 
reduced  from  80,600  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  to  70.225  lbs.  per  sq.  in., 
the  carbon  averaging  0.54  per  cent,  and  manganese  1.06  per  cent. 
As  was  stated  at  that  time  in  the  paper  referred  to  above,  "the 
clear  teaching  of  the  trial  was  that  under  heavy  traffic  high  elastic 
limit  is  essential  to  the  best  service,  and  it  was  also  evident  that  if 


FIgi.  1  and  2 — Locomotive  TIrea,  fractured  In  Service;  Center  Fig.  3 — Locomotive  Tire.  Annealed; 

of  Tlree.  Center  of  Tire. 

adapted  to  meet  even  the  more  ordinary  conditions  of  service,  one  proposes  to  get  greater  toughness  and  safety  by  some  treat- 
Fig.  2  represents  another  very  similar  tire  which  also  fractured  ment,  like  the  annealing,  which  lowers  the  elastic  limit,  one  should 
in  service.  The  size  of  grain  is  smaller,  indicating  a  lower  range  also,  to  get  the  best  results,  increase  the  carbon  or  manganese 
of  temperature,  but  the  size  is  excessive  and  unquestionably  a  contents  of  other  constituents  to  the  point  at  which  the  elastic 
source  of  weakness.    The  composition  was ;  limit  will  be  high  enough  to  resist  crushing,  even  though  the 

Carbon  0.S39  per  cent.  *t^*'  ^  somewhat  unsound.     In  Other  words,  tlie  toughness  and 

Man'''neM  o'?!?    "     "  elasticity  produced  by  the  fine  granular  structure  permit  one  to 

Sulphur  ' 0.032    "     ''  increase  the  hardening  contents  considerably  beyond  the  point 

""  *  which  otherwise  would  be  safe,  thus  obtaining  greater  capacity 

In  contrast  with  the  above,  F«.  3  has  been  taken  from  a  tire  £<„  „ear."    If,  for  example,  in  a  tire  a  carbon  content  of  0.55 

which  had  been  annealed.    The  granular  form  is  fairly  fine,  al-  (o  0.65  per  cent  is  deemed  sufficiently  high  with  coarse-grained 

though  the  structure  .s  rather  irregular.     It  represents,  however,  ^f^^j^  n  ^^y  ggj^iy  be  assumed  that  with  fine-grained  steel  the 

steel  of  far  greater  toughness  and  power  of  resistance  to  shock  proportion  of  carbon  should  properly  be  increased,  say  to  0.65 

than  Figs.  1  and  2  shown  above.  to  Ojg  p^^  ^^„f  ^^  perhaps  higher,  and  with  far  greater  chances 

In  the  examination  of  tires  which  had  not  been  defective  in  for  safety  with  the  latter  quality  than  with  the  former  with  its 

service,  we  found  the  usual  range  in  composition.     The  hard,  brittle  coarse-grained  structure, 

ness  tended  toward  the  lower  figures,  as  for  instance  about  42  !„  the  inspection  of  tires  it  has  been  customary  to  take  a  tire 

deg.  to  47  deg.  with  carbon  at  about  070  per  cent  to  0.80  per  cent  at  random  from  a  shipment  and  subject  it  to  a  drop  test    Thi» 

and  manganeses  at  about  0.70  per  cent.  practice,  of  course,  gives  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  one 

The  granular  structure  in  such  tires  was  usually  fairly  fine  with  which  is  selected  for  test,  but  it  does  not  do  so,  unluckily,  as  to 

granules  at  fifty  diameters  about  one-quarter  to  three-eighths  in  that  of  its  mates  which  go  into  service,  and  upon  that  account 

diameter,   though   with  the  lower  portion  of  carbon,  e.   g.,  0.50  other  supplementary  tests  are  necessary.     A   section  for  tensile 

per  cent.,  the  metal  was  in  some  cases  coarsely  granular.  test  cannot  be  Uken  from  a  tire  without  rendering  the  latter  unfit 

From  the  brief  account  which  has  been  given  it  will  be  clear  for  service,  but  we  have   found   it  entirely  feasible  to  take  a 

that  the  failure  of  a  tire  may  be  caused  by  any  one  of  many  section  for  microscopic  work  in  such  manner  that  the  service 

variables,  both  in  composition  and  in  physical  properties,  as  well  value  of  the  tire  is  not  in  the  least  impaired,  and  a  study  of  this 
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section  gives  a  clear  idea  as  to  the  heat  treatment  which  the  tire 
has  received  at  the  mill. 

In  our  first  experiments  we  took  sections  from  the  edge  of  the 
tire  at  a  distance  of  J4  in.  from  the  surface,  but  we  quickly 
learned  that  such  a  section  might  not  indicate  the  condition  of  the 
metal  beyond  the  immediate  surface  of  the  tire.  Wc  found, 
however,  that  by  taking  the  section  at  a  depth  of  ^  in.  from 
any  surface  of  the  tire,  a  very  clear  indication  as  to  the  character 
of  the  granular  form  at  the  center  of  the  tire  could  be  obtained, 
and  the  relative  difference  in  size  of  grain,  at  the  center,  and  at 
!4  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  same  tire  is  shown  in  Figs.  6  and  7, 


definitely  whether  or  not  the  mill  practice  as  to  heal  treatmen 
has  been  satisfactory,  and  in  accordance  with  spec  ideations. 

In  drawing  up  specifications  for  the  regulation  of  the  heat  treat 
ment,  it  is  simpler,  it  is  thought,  and  far  more  satisfactory,  t 
make  an  engraving  from  a  photomicrograph  at  50  diameters  show 
ing  the  maximum  size  of  grain  whicli  will  be  accepted,  prtntin 
this  cut  as  part  of  the  specifications.  The  small  J^-in.  test  piec 
may  also  be  used  subsequently  if  so  desired,  in  making  the  bard 
ness  test  with  the  Seleroscope,  provided  a  plane  face  is  groun 
longitudinally  on  one  side  of  the  steel,  using  care  to  have  thi 
face  exactly  parallel  with  the  opposite  side  at  all  points. 


the  former  being  at  the  center  of  the  tire.    The  analysis  was  as 
follows : 

Caibon    O.SJ    per  tent. 

Phdsphorm   0.037     "       " 

Maneancse    0.S4       ;|       "^ 

In  Figs.  8  and  9  a  similar  example  is  given  of  a  coarse-grained 
steel.  Fig.  8  being  from  Ihe  center  of  the  tire  and  Fig.  9  from  a 
point  %  in.  from  the  surface.    The  composition  was: 

Carbon   0.83     per  cenl. 

Phosphorus 0.077     " 

sulpSu?'".!.';:!:;.;.;!;:.!;;;!;.'!.".','.'.";.';  om^  ••    •• 

Silicon   0.21       '■       " 

Wc  found  also  that  a  test  section  sufficiently  large  for  the  pur- 
pose could  be  obtained  by  boring  into  the  tire  with  a  hollow  drill 
of  special  steel  with  walls  not  exceeding  ^  in.  in  thickness  and 
having  a  core  K  i"'  i"  diameter;  thus  the  drill  had  an  outside 


Fig.  6^Locomotlve  Tire,  Center 
(Carbon  0.S3  Per  Cent.) 

In  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  above,  we  realiz 
fully  that  this  method  of  investigation  does  not  indicate  whetbc 
pipes,  blowholes  or  similar  defects  are  present,  and  reliance  mui 
be  placed  upon  present  methods  of  test  and  particularly  of  mi 
inspection  to  determine  such  quality.  We  are  convinced,  hov 
ever,  that  if,  in  addition  to  soundness  of  steel  and  freedom  froi 
Ihe  grosser  defects  of  manufacture,  there  is  also  present  the  fiti 
granular  form  indicative  of  toughness,  and  with  composition  pn 
portioned  to  insure  a  suitably  high  elastic  limit,  there  will  resu 
not  only  increased  safety  of  service,  but  also  lessening  of  failurt 

PROTECTIVE    COATINGS. 

Reports  of  progress  were  made  by  the  committees  bavin 
charge  of  the  panels  exposed  on  the  Havre  de  Grace  bridge  ( 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Atlantic  City  fence.     Whil 


Fig.  7 — Same  Tire  a*  Fig.  6,  but  Ono- 
half   Inch   from   Surface. 


Fig.   S — Locomotive    Tire.   Center 
(Carbon  0.83  Per  CenL) 


Fig.  ft— Same  Ttre  at  Fig.  8,  but  Om 
half  Inch  from  Surface. 


diameter  not  exceeding  J4  in.  A  hole  slightly  more  than 
^  in.  deep  was  then  sunk  into  the  tire,  preferably  from  the  inside, 
using  screw  cutting  oil  or  compound,  and  the  core  wns  broken  off 
with  a  small  wedge,  and  the  end  filed  off  until  the  face  was  just 
J4  in.  from  the  surface  of  the  tire.  This  small  section  Ji  in, 
diameter  was  then  polished,  etched  and  photographed.  The  ^-in. 
hole  bored  into  the  tire  in  the  position  indicated  does  not  injure 
the  tire  for  service,  and  consequently  tests  may  be  made  quickly 
of  any  number  of  tires  in  a  given  shipment,  in  order  to  prove 


the  observations  have  been  made  they  have  not  yet  been  tabulate 
and  analyzed,  so  that  no  definite  statement  can  be  made  at  presen 
There  was  also  a  further  statement  presented  regarding  the  West 
inghouse.  Church,  Kerr  &  Company  paint  tests.  The  tabulation 
however,  are  averages  taken  by  groups,  so  that  it  is  impossible  t 
lell  what  may  have  been  the  individual  performance  of  any  pair 
in  a  group.  Announcement  is  also  made  of  the  immediate  com 
mencement  of  an  elaborate  white  paint  lest  at  the  Arlington,  Va 
experimental  farm  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    Th«.  ^^v.^ 
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is  to  be  supplied  by  the  various  manufacturers,  the  panels  are  to 
be  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is 
to  apply  the  paint;  and  the  government  is  to  provide  the  site. 

THE  SULPHURIC  ACID  COSBOSION  TEST. 

There  was  a  sharp  discussion  on  the  value  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
corrosion  test  as  an  indication  of  a  metal's  power  to  resist  corro- 
sion. According  to  the  author  of  the  paper  on  the  subject,  Cloyd 
M.  Chapman,  "a  service  test  is  the  only  certain  method  of  demon- 
stratinf;  the  true  wearing  qualities  of  the  product,  but  a  service 
test  may  require  years  to  give  the  desired  information,"  hence 
the  demand  for  an  accelerated  test.  He  deprecated  the  sulphuric 
acid  test  as  an  unreliable  indication  of  endurance  in  service,  and 
cited  two  panels  of  iron  and  steel  that  had  shown  almost  the 
same  amount  of  pitting  when  exposed  for  eighteen  months  to 
the  weather;  while  strips  cut  from  the  same  plates  showed  a  loss 
of  iron  of  6.7  per  cent.,  and  of  steel  of  83  per  cent,  when  sub- 
merged for  one  hour  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  He  disclaimed 
any  desire  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  the  sulphuric  acid 
test  is  useless,  or  that  when  properly  used  it  may  not  give  usefal 
information,  but  he  did  wish  to  call  attention  to  its  utter  inability 
to  give  a  reliable  indication  of  the  relative  ability  of  metals  to 
withstand  the  corrosive  action  of  the  weather. 

It  was  claimed  by  one  member  that  the  presence  of  copper  in 
iron  or  steel  had  a  very  decided  influence  on  the  rate  at  which 
Steel  would  go  into  an  acid  solution.  Figures  were  presented  in 
which  the  mere  presence  of  copper  seemed  to  drop  the  rate  from 
more  than  18  per  cent  to  about  0.43  per  cent  As  the  analyses 
of  the  metals  did  not  give  the  oxygen  content,  another  member 
showed  that  while  copper,  as  an  alloy,  might  have  a  protective 
effect,  as  an  impurity  or  mechanical  mixture  it  might  be  the 
reverse  of  protective,  and  that  the  oxygen  content  was  really 
the  crucial  point.  He  quoted  case  after  case  where  the  corrosion 
varied  with  the  oxygen  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  quite  as  neces- 
sary to  know  the  oxygen  content  as  the  copper. 

DETECTION    or    UINERAL    AND   RESIN    OILS    IN    OTHER    OILS. 

A.  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  of  the  Wm.  Sellers  Company,  made  a 
demonstration  of  a  method  employed  by  that  firm  for  the  detec- 
tion, quantitatively,  of  mineral  or  resin  oil  adulterations  in  iinseed 
and  other  vegetable  oils.  It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
mineral  oils,  except  the  gasolene  distillates,  show  a  bluish  or 
greenish  bloom  when  subjected  to  the  light  of  an  enclosed  arc 
lamp.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  he  has  a  series  of  bottles 
containing  the  oil,  say  linseed,  and  adulterated  with  various  per- 
centages of  mineral  oil.  In  the  linseed  oil  series,  the  first  bottle 
contains  pure  linseed  oil,  the  second  0.10  per  cent,  mineral  oil, 
and  the  following,  0-20,  0.30,  040,  O.SO,  1.00,  2.00,  5,00  10,00  and 
20,00  per  cent,,  respectively.  These  bottles  of  oil  are  set  in  a  rack 
and  exposed  to  the  light  of  the  lamp  all  displaying  a  fluorescence 
or  bloom  according  to  the  quantity  of  contaiiii^d  adulterant.  The 
sample  to  be  tested  is  put  in  a  bottle  of  the  same  size  and  run 
along  beside  the  rack  until  its  fluorescence  corresponds  with  that 
of  one  of  the  bottles  in  the  rack,  when  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
the  same  amount  of  adulterant.  Linseed  oi!  has  no  bloom,  and 
it  has  been  found  to  be  impossible  lo  so  remove  the  bloom  from 
the  mineral  oils  that  they  cannot  be  detected  by  this  means. 


REVISED       STAN 


LOCOMOTIVE 


1.  Locomotive  cylinders  shall  be  made  from  good  quality  close* 
grained  gray  iron,  cast  in  a  dry  mold. 

2.  Drillings  taken  from  test  pieces  as  hereafter  mentioned  shall 
conform  to  the  following  limits  in  chemical  composition: 


Phosp 


..Not 


Sulphur    

In  case  of  rejection  on  this  analysis,  the  manufacturer  shall  have 
the  option  of  analyzing  drillings  from  the  bore  of  the  cylinder, 
upon  which  analysis  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  cylinder 
sh;in  be  based, 

.\t  the  option  of  the  purchaser,  two  test  bars,  each  1^  in.  in 
di:!;r.etcr  and  about  14  in.  long,  may  be  cast  for  each  cylinder. 


When  placed  horizontally  upon  supports  12  in,  apart  and  tested 
under  a  centrally  applied  load,  these  test  bars  shall  show  an 
average  transverse  strength  of  not  less  than  3,000  lbs.,  and  an 
average  deflection  not  less  than  OW  in. 

The  above  test  pieces  shall  be  cast  on  end  in  dry  sand,  the 
metal  being  taken  from  the  ladle  before  pouring  into  the  cylinder 

Before  pouring,  a  sample  of  the  iron  shall  be  taken  from  the 
ladle  and  chilled  in  a  cast-iron  mold  of  the  dimensions  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  [Drawing  not  shown  herewith.  Dimensions:  5  in.  x  2'/i 
ia  at  lop,  and  4  in.  x  I^  in.  at  bottom,  x  2  in.  deep.  90-deg. 
V,  in  bottom  of  mold,  1  in.  wide.] 

The  sample  shall  be  allowed  to  cool  in  the  mold  until  it  is 
dark  red,  or  almost  black,  when  it  shall  be  knocked  out 
and  quenched  in  water.  The  sample,  on  being  broken,  must  show 
a  close-grained,  well-niottled  gray  iron,  with  a  well-defined 
border  of  white  iron  at  the  bottom  of  the  fracture. 

Castings  shall  be  smooth,  well  cleaned,  free  from  blow-holes, 
shrinkage  cracks,  or  other  defects  sufficiently  extensive  to  impair 
the  value  of  the  casting,  and  must  finish  to  blue-print  si^e. 

Each  cylinder  shall  have  cast  on  each  side  of  the  saddle  the 
manufacturer's  mark,  serial  number,  date  made,  and  mark  show- 
ing order  number. 

The  inspector  representing  the  purchaser  shall  have  all  reason- 
able facilities  afforded  to  him  by  the  manufacturer  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  finished  material  is  furnished  in  accordance  with 
these  specifications.  All  tests  and  inspections  shall  be  made  at  the 
place  of  the  manufacturer. 


INSULATORS. 


During  the  period  from  1887  to  about  1898,  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  used  white  porcelain  insulators  on  a  portion 
of  the  long  through  wires.  These  were  of  German  or  British 
manufacture.  An  elaborate  series  of  tests  proved  their  gre.tt 
superiority  over  glass  from  a  mechanical  standpoint,  the  average 
blow  necessary  to  break  a  porcelain  being  three  times  that  re- 
quired to  break  the  glass  insulator.  It  was  also  discovered  tha\ 
usually  a  porcelain  ii;sulator  mas  only  partially  destroyed  when 
hit  by  a  stone  and  that  the  wire  was  not  set  free  and  remained 
fastened  to  each  pole,  but  the  glass  insulator  was  so  badly  shat- 
tered that  the  wire  would  be  freed  and  this  frequently  resulted 
in  a  cross  with  other  wires  which  remained  attached  to  the  pole. 
This  advantage  was  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that,  on 
.iccount  of  the  porcelain  insulator  being  white,  it  offered  a  miich 
better  mark  and  was  the  one  aimed  at.  The  price  of  the  porce- 
lain insulator  was  increased  until  it  reached  about  nine  cents 
each  laid  down  in  Montreal,  and  its  use  by  us,  therefore,  aban- 
doned for  some  years.  The  glass  insulator  with  w'.iich  w?  Wi-re 
supplied  then  depreciated  in  quality,  apparently  on  account  of  im- 
proper annealing,  and  appeals  or  complaints  to  the  manufac- 
turers resulted  in  no  improvement:  and,  as  the  cost  of  the  porce- 
lain insulator  was  iigain  very  larfjely  reduced,  we  have  pureh;iScd 
nothing  but  white  porcelain  for  the  past  three  years. 

Last  year  we  procured  porcelain  insulators  from  Canada,  the 
United  States  and  Germany.  One  make  turned  out  to  have  de- 
fective insulation  properties,  and  we  had  a  series  of  tests  made 
comparing  the  three  manufactures  and  glass,  .Ml  of  the  in- 
sulators were  of  the  same  pattern  and  dimensions.  One  dozen 
insulators  of  each  make,  selected  at  random,  were  placed  on  pins 
in  the  open  air,  and  frequent  readings  taken  of  insulation,  hu- 
midity, temperature  and  barometer.  During  the  tests  the  weather 
was  of  nearly  every  description,  from  dry  cold  to  sleet,  wet 
snow  and  rain.  These  tests  proved  that  in  every  respect  the 
German  and  United  States  insulators  had  from  5  to  10  times 
the  insulating  qualities  of  the  Canadian  and  glass  insulators, 
the  two  former  giving  practically  the  same  results  with  a  slight 
difference  in  favor  of  the  German,  and  the  Canadian  porcelain 
and  glass  almost  on  a  par.  Tests  of  wires-  after  creation  show 
the  same  differences,— tF,  /,  Camp  (C.  P.^^) (t)t^itt|ta'lway 
Telegraph  Superintendents,  CJ 
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LETTERS    FROM    AN    OLD    RAILWAY    OFFICIAL   TO    HIS 
SON,  A  GENERAL   MANAGER.* 

Sah  Amtokio,  TtHAs.  M»y  20,   1911. 

My  Dear  Boy :  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  a  wonderfully 
effective  human  machine,  the  Confederate  Army.  I  sit  facing  a 
Confederate  monument  which  depicts  a  self-reliant  son  of  the 
Southland,  the  type  of  man  real  railway  training  helps  to  per- 
petuate. Hard  by  is  a  shrine  to  valor,  the  Alamo,  a  reminder  of 
the  duly  of  altruism  which  an  individual  owes  to  his  fellows. 

Fifty  years  ago  two  great  armies  were  organized  to  fight  to  a 
practical,  working  conclusion  some  of  the  indefinite  compromises 
of  the  Federal  constitution.  Each  array  was  supported  by  the 
intelligent  spirit  of  an  aroused  people.  Each  sought  in  its  organ- 
ization and  operation  to  give  the  most  effective  expression  to  that 
spirit.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  advisers  sought  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  old  United  Stales  Army  and  to  avoid  inherent 
weaknesses  in  organization.  So  the  Confederate  Congress  created 
the  grades  of  general  and  of  lieutenant  general,  in  order  that  a 
general  might  command  a  separate  field  army,  a  lieutenant  gen- 
eral a  corps,  a  major  general  a  division,  and  a  brigadier  general  a 
brigade.  By  thus  more  exactly  defining  official  status,  jealousies 
were  minimized.  Until  Grant  was  made  lieutenant  general  in 
1864,  the  Federal  Array  had  only  two  grades  of  general  officers, 
major  general  and  brigadier  general.  This  led  to  confusion,  to 
bickerings,  and  to  petty  jealousies.  Since  a  major  general  might 
command  such  distinct  and  self-contained  units  of  organization  as 
a  division,  a  corps,  or  a  separate  field  army,  numerous  special  as- 
signments by  the  President  became  necessary. 

The  Confederate  Army  had  another  feature  of  organization 
that  was  epoch  making.  Samuel  Cooper  had  been  adjutant  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  Army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier  gen- 
eral, issuing  orders  over  his  own  signature  from  Washington  "by 
command  of"  somebody  else,  Brevet  Lieutenant  General  Scott  or 
the  Secretary  of  War.  Because  of  his  acknowledged  efficiency  in 
office  work  and  administrative  routine,  Samuel  Cooper  was  made 
adjutant  general  and  inspector  general  of  the  Confederate  Army, 
Did  they  give  him  the  rank  of  brigadier  general?  No,  sir;  they 
made  him  a  full  general,  and  number  one  on  the  list,  senior  to 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  Robert  E.  Lee,  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and 
G.  T.  Beauregard,  who,  as  generals  at  one  time  or  another,  com- 
manded separate  field  arraies  or  territorial  military  departments. 
General  Cooper  at  a  desk  in  Richmond  was  the  ranking  officer  of 
the  Confederate  Army,  This  detracted  not  one  iota  from  the 
fame  of  Lee.  the  great  soldier  and  the  first  gentleman  of  the 
South.  On  the  contrary  the  increased  efficiency  due  to  receiving 
instructions  from  a  real  superior,  not  under-strappers  or  chief 
clerks,  made  greater  the  reputation  of  Lee.  From  one  viewpoint 
General  Cooper  was  a  high-class  chief  clerk  for  his  President  and 
Secretary  of  War.  From  a  broader  view  he  was  their  technically 
trained,  highly  efficient  chief  of  staff. 

The  Confederate  Army  gave  in  effect,  but  not  in  name,  the  chief 
of  staff  idea  to  the  world  as  a  great  object  lesson  in  the  applied 
science  of  organization.  Historians  say  that  Jefferson  Davis, 
himself  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war. 
and  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of  Pierce,  meddled  too  much 
in  military  affairs  when  as  President  he  should  have  been  attend- 
ing also  to  civil  affairs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  organization  was 
elastic  enough  to  meet  just  such  variations  of  personal  equation. 
Whether  tiie  President,  the  Secretary  of  War  or  the  adjutant 
general  (chief  of  staff)  acted  in  a  particular  case,  the  subordinate 
knew  who  took  the  responsibility  and  that  the  action  came  from 
a  real  superior  in  rank. 

The  Confederacy  fell.  The  passions  of  the  time,  the  short- 
sightedness of  prejudice,  precluded  the  adoption  at  that  time  by 
the  United  States  of  any  feature  of  the  Confederate  organization, 
however  meritorious  in  principle  and  practice.  It  remained  for 
the  Germans,  already  applying  the  idea,  to  dazzle  the  world  in 
1870  and  conquer  France  by  the  work  of  their  general  staff  and 
its  able  chief,  von  Moltke.     Not  until  after  the  costly  lessons  of 


irighlFd.   : 
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the  little  war  with  Spain  in  1898  did  our  Congress  wake  up  and 
give  the  United  States  Army  a  general  staff  and  a  chief  of  staff. 
The  new  law  includes  several  desirable  features  of  elasticity. 
Among  these  is  a  provision  for  the  selection  by  each  administra- 
tion of  its  own  chief  of  staff.  A  permanent  chief  of  Staff  might 
be  an  obstruction  or  might  become  too  perfunctory  in  compliance. 
The  law  wisely  limits  the  selection  of  a  chief  of  staff  to  about 
twenty  general  officers.  This  prevents  playing  untrained  favorites. 
It  permits  any  passenger  conductor  to  be  made  superintendent,  but 
forbids  selecting  an  extra  brakeman  or  the  call  boy.  Furthermore, 
if  conditions  change  or  a  new  administration  arrives,  the  chief  of 
staff  is  not  penalized  for  efficiency  by  losing  out  entirely  but 
reverts  to  his  permanent  status;  the  superintendent  holds  his 
rights  as  a  conductor  and  bids  in  a  good  run  according  to  his 
permanent  seniority.  This  feature  of  good  organization,  the  con- 
ferring of  definite  local  superior  rank,  and  the  protection  of  the 
incumbent  from  unnecessary  degradation,  was  discovered  cen- 
turies ago  by  another  effective  institution,  the  Catholic  church. 

Life  is  a  composite.  The  army,  like  several  railways,  has  been 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  a  lesson  can  be  learned  from  the 
civil  courts.  A  large  city  may  have  several  courts  and  judges. 
A  judge  may  sit  for  one  term  in  the  equity  court,  then  in  the 
criminal  branch,  and  next  in  a  court  en  haxc.  All  the  time  there 
is  only  one  office  of  record,  one  clerk  of  the  court,  with  as  many 
deputies  as  may  be  found  necessary.  When  one  judge  wishes  to 
know  what  another  judge  has  done,  the  former  does  not  write 
the  latter  a  letter  to  inquire,  but  sends  to  the  clerk's  office  and 
gets  the  complete  record  up  to  date. 

Are  the  railways  above  copying  soimd  working  principles  of 
efficiency  from  such  tried  institutions  as  the  army,  the  navy,  the 
civil  courts  and  the  churches?  Certainly  not,  as  some  roads  are 
showing  in  a  highly  practical  way.  Such  movements  as  these 
are  but  expressions  of  a  cosmic  tendency,  greater  and  more 
powerful  than  any  one  branch  of  human  activity.  Such  trends 
of  progress  are  noted  by  observers  who  happen  to  be  favored 
with  a  view  from  the  watch  lowers  and  who  are  able  to  make 
suitable  adaptations  because  they  realize  that  ideas  are  greater 
than  men,  that  practical  devices  are  greater  than  their  inventors. 

Sound  ideas  often  depend  for  their  development  and  permanency 
as  working  practices  upon  some  great  exponent  of  acknowledged 
capacity  for  leadership.  In  1870  Bismarck  had  baited  on  the 
French  and  von  Moltke  had  planned  their  discomfiture.  In  1870 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  entering  upon  the  last  year  of  his  life, 
was  president  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  at  Lexington, 
Virginia,  where  Colonel  Allan,  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  staff,  was 
a  prominent  professor.  There  came  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  these 
great  teachers  a  mere  boy  in  years,  but  an  adult  in  intellectual 
grasp.  This  callow  youth  was  of  German  lineage  but  bom  and 
reared  in  New  Orleans,  a  city  stamped  with  the  civilization  of  the 
French.  Perhaps  this  modest  youngster  dreamed  that  twenty 
years  later  he  would  be  a  great  railway  engineer.  Hardly,  though 
that  in  forty  years  he  would,  as  a  great  railway  operating  man, 
be  called  the  von  Moltke  of  transportation.  Strange,  indeed,  that 
this  von  Moltke,  Julius  Krultschnilt,  should  find  his  opportunity 
for  highest  development  under  the  Napoleon  of  our  profession, 
Edward  H.  Harriman,  himself  among  the  last  of  the  feudal  rail- 
way barons.  Stranger  still  that  as  this  Napoleon  was  passing 
his  von  Moltke  was  starling  the  railways  away  from  feudalism  in 
interior  administration  by  introducing  within  the  tatter's  own 
sphere  the  chief  of  staff  idea  of  the  Confederate,  the  German,  and 
the  American  armies.  For,  my  boy,  the  unit  system  of  organiza- 
tion on  the  Harriman  lines,  of  which  you  have  read  more  or  less, 
is  primarily  a  substitution  of  the  modem  chief  of  staff  idea  for 
the  outgrown,  dwarfing,  irrational  government  by  chief  clerks. 

The  unit  system  of  organization  requires  that  an  official^ 
whether  the  head  of  the  unit  or  an  assistant,  shall,  when  absent  on 
the  line,  be  represented  at  headquarters  by  the  senior  or  chief 
assistant  of  the  unit.  Such  senior  or  chief  assistant  is  in  effect 
though  not  in  name  the  chief  of  Staff.  Normally,  this  senior  is- 
number  one  on  the  list  of  assistants,  but  whoever  is  so  actins 
becomes,  as  above  explained,  the  senior  for  the  time  being,  an'lf 
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when  relieved  reverts  to  his  pertnanent  place  on  the  list  Rotation 
for  this  chief  of  staff  depends  largely  on  the  personal  equation 
of  the  head  of  the  unit  and  of  his  various  assistants.  In  the 
last  two  years  some  divisions  have  not  rotated  the  chief  of  staff 
at  alL  One  superintendent  who  credits  the  system  with  increased 
supervision  and  notable  decreases  in  expenses  is  now  rotating  his 
assistants  in  the  senior  chair  every  two  weeks. 

There  are  diverse  views  on  the  subject  of  rotation  in  general. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  it  may  or  may  not  be  desirable.  I 
incline  rather  to  rotation  because  it  seems  to  be  a  biological  con- 
comitant of  rational  evolution.  Nature  rotates  her  seasons  and 
her  types.  Where,  as  in  the  tropics,  there  is  less  rotation  we  find 
more  stagnation  and  quicker  death.  Many  soils  are  impoverished 
by  neglect  of  proper  crop  rotation.  The  other  day  in  a  terminal, 
1  found  a  superintendent  lately  rolajed,  like  a  Methodist  minister, 
from  another  division.  Favored  with  a  fresh  viewpoint,  he  was 
having  switch  engines  give  trains  a  start  out  of  the  yard,  and  was 
taking  off  a  helper  engine  which  for  years  had  seemed  an  un- 
avoidable expense.  For  what  was  in  this  particular  instance  a 
■ease  of  over-specialization  he  was  substituting  engines  which 
could  more  economically  perform  the  dual  functions  of  swhching 
and  of  pushing. 

Speaking  of  yards,  see  if  yoo  have  not  some  bright  fellows  on 
yout  staff  who  can  figure  out  a  car  record  that  can  be  taken  by 
the  mechanical  men,  the  car  inspectors,  that  will  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  transportation,  including  claims.  Instead  of  two  sets 
of  specialists,  car  inspectors  and  yard  clerks,  partly  duplicating 
each  other*  work,  see  if  you  cannot  develop  one  set  of  all  'round 
men  with  some  interchangeability  of  function.  No,  you  cannot 
do  it  all  at  once.  Even  if  you  have  a  workable  scheme  it  will 
take  a  long  lime  to  establish.  The  Brown  system  of  discipline 
required  nearly  twenty  years  for  its  complete  extension  to  prac- 
tically all  American  railways,  although  in  successful  operation 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point.  The  demerit  system  is  better  handled  at  West 
Point  than  is  the  Brown  system  on  railways.  This  is  because 
most  of  the  officers  are  relatively  better  trained  than  railway 
officials,  having  all  been  through  the  mill  themselves.  Better 
training  cultivates  the  judicial  quality.  Too  often  the  number  of 
Brownies  does  not  depend  upon  a  fixed  scale  for  a  like  offense, 
but  rather  upon  how  mad  the  superintendent  is  or  on  how  hard  he 
has  been  pounded  by  the  typewriter  in  the  offices  above. 

Before  you  condemn  any  system  be  certain  that  its  apparent 
shortcomings  are  not  the  fault  of  your  own  interpretation  and 
administration.  We  used  to  speak  of  engine  failures  alone. 
Nowadays  we  distinguish  as  between  engine  failures  and  man 
failures.     Likewise  there  is  a  difference  between  a  system  failure 
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Kotaro  Tanaka,  a  director  and  the  manager  of  the  Japan 
Rolling  Stock  Company  (Mihon  Sharyo  Kwaisha),  in  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  future  of  the  rolling-stock  industry  in  Japan,  con- 
tributed to  the  journal,  Industrial  Japan,  of  May  1,  says  that 
the  amount  of  rolling  stock  which  will  be  required  in  the  near 
future  as  a  result  of  the  expansion  of  Japanese  railways  will  be 
very  large.  He  says  he  knows  it  to  be  a  fact  that  the  estimated 
amount  of  new  rolling  stock  to  be  placed  on  the  government 
lines  in  Japan  between  1910  and  1923  consists  of  more  than  500 
locomotives,  750  passenger  cars,  and  9,300  freight  cars,  to  cost 
about  $13,450,000,  This  amount  will  be  needed  prior  to  the 
completion  of  the  broad-gage  line  between  Tokyo  and  Shimo- 
noseki,  probably  to  be  commenced  next  year,  while  almost 
twice  as  much  will  likely  be  required  after  its  opening  sometime 
around  1925.  Mr,  Tanaka  says  that  with  the  enlarged  demand 
for  rolling  stock  domestic  manufacturers  will  be  stimulated  to 
increase  their  output.  He  urges  that  they  should  endeavor  to 
prevent  the  necessity  for  the  further  importation  of  foreign, 
railway  supplies,  but  this  will  evidently  be  impossible  and  for- 
eign manufacturers  will  doubtless  secure  a  good  share  of  the 
orders  for  the  new  rolling  stock,  especially  locomotives. 
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The  summer  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Transportation  and 
Car  Accounting  Officers  was  held  at  Cape  May,  N.  J.,  June  20- 
21,  with  122  members  in  attendance,  and  President  "HL  B.  Casey 
in  the  chair.  At  the  opening  Tuesday  morning,  the  association 
was  favored  with  an  address  by  Theodore  Voorheea,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  extracts  from  which  are 
given  elsewhere. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  indicates  a  member- 
ship operating  244,383  miles  and  having  in  service  2,438,510 
cars.  Twenty-four  roads  were  admitted  to  membership  during 
the  past  six  months.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  December  12  and  13. 

The  association  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Car  Service  with  regard  to  proposed  revision  of 
Rule  10,  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules,  for  submission  to  the 
American  Railway  Association;  the  committee  accepting  on  the 
floor  a  slight  change  in  the  wording  of  the  proposed  form  of 
rule.  The  proposed  rule  as  it  will  be  submitted  to  the  Americaa 
Railway  Association,  with  request  that  it  be  eliminated  from  the 
Code  of  Car  Service  Rules  and  included  in  the  Code  cf  Per 
Diem  Rules,  as  a  new  rule,  is  as  follows : 

(a)  When  any  freight  car  is  detained  by  reason  of  a 
railway  error  or  omission  and  demurrage  cannot  legally 
be  assessed,  this  fact  to  be  certiHed  to  by  the  demurrage 
manager  or  o/Scial  in  charge  of  demurrage  under  the 
organization  in  effect  on  each  road,  the  erring  road 
shall  pay  to  the  holding  road  the  rate  established  by 
the  Per  Diem  Rules  for  freight  cars,  provided  the  hold- 
ing road  notifies  the  road  originating  the  shiprntnt,  at 
rhoum  by  the  billing,  by  wire  within  Ave  days  from  date 
of  arrival  of  shipment  at  billed  destination,  or  point  at 
which  car  is  held,  that  delivery  cannot  be  effected. 

(b)  Failure  on  part  of  holding  road  to  notify  origi- 
nating road  ■withiu  Ave  days  that  car  is  being  held  will 
make  reclaim  eligible  only  from  date  of  notice  and  Ave 
days  in  addition  thereto. 

(c)  If  it  develops  that  error  was  made  by  an  inter- 
mediate road  the  holding  road  will  take  up  by  wire  with 
the  Arst  connection  of  the  originating  road,  or  with  the 
road  at  fault,  within  three  days  after  receipt  nf  advice 
that  originating  road  is  not  responsible  for  the  error. 

(d)  Claims  under  this  rule  mvst  be  made  and  sent  to 
the  erring  road  within  twelve  months  from  the  Arst  day 
of  the  month  succeeding  that  in  which  the  car  is  received. 

In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  Vice-President  W.  L. 
Park,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  asso- 
ciation, with  regard  to  misuse  of  cars,  the  committee  presented 
a  recommendation  which  was  adopted  by  the  association  for 
submission  to  the  American  Railway  Association.  The  recom- 
mendation is  as  follows: 
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The  Committee  on  Office  Methods  and  Accounting  reported 
that  185  private  car  owners  have  adopted  the  reporting  marks 
assigned  by  the  committee,  and  are  applying  the  same  to  their 
cars.  The  plan  of  the  committee  in  this  connection  contemplates 
a  separate  and  distinctive  assignment  of  marks  for  each  private 
line  of  cars  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  confusion  in  identify^ 
ing  ownership.  The  assignment  of  these  marks  by  the  commit- 
tee of  this  association  is  by  authority  of  the  American  Railway 
Association.  The  recommendation  of  the  committee  with  regard 
to  entering  the  records  of  delivery  of  foreign  cars  to  connec- 
tions from  junction  reports  after  they  have  been  prepared  from 
the  current  interchange  reports  was  adopted  as  the  recom- 
mended practice  of  the  association.    The  reiteration  of  the  com- 
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L  will)  the  receiving  road  retaining  the  best 
carbon  copies  of  interchange  reports,  the  delivering  road  ac- 
cepting the  original  or  hard  copy  and  one  carbon  copy,  was 
concurred  in.  The  form  presented  for  transmitting  per  diem 
claims  was  adopted  as  the  recommended  form  of  the  associa- 
tion. Acting  under  instructions  of  the  association  at  its  last 
meeting,  the  committee  reported  that  it  had  conferred  with  the 
per  diem  rules  arbitration  committee  of  the  American  Railway 
Association  and  had  suggested  an  explanatory  foot  note  re- 
lating to  Interpretation  No.  34,  in  connection  with  which  a 
letter  was  subsequently  received  from  the  chairman  of  the  per 
diem  rules  arbitration  committee  advising,  "that  in  view  of  the 
general  situation,  an  adherence  to  Interpretation  No.  34  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  intent  of  per  diem  Rule  11  and  do  sub- 
stantial justice." 

The  report  of  tiie  Committee  on  Conducting  Freight  Trans- 
portation containing  proposed  uniform  practice  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  statistics  showing  the  average  cost  of  handling  cars 
through  a  terminal  yard  was  returned  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration. 

The  Committee  on  Conducting  Passenger  Transportation  pre- 
sented an  interpretation  of  Rule  7,  Code  of  Car  Service  Rules, 
as  it  relates  to  wrongful  diversion  of  passenger  and  baggage 
cars,  and  proposed  an  addition  to  the  rule  as  follows: 

(C)   Should  I 
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This  proposed  addition  will  be  submitted  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Association. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  manner  of  payment  for  the 
service  of  cars  damaged  while  in  joint  service,  the  committee 
presented  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted  for  submission  to  the 
American  Railway  Association,  viz.: 

Rtiolvii.  Tbat  under  Rule  7,  Ct>de,of  Car  Sernce  Rulei,  wben  ■  fOTdgD 
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Per  Diem  shall  etase  from  Ibe  date  the  necessary  material  i«  ordered  from 
the  owner  until  the  date  when  it  ii  received  by  Ibe  road  holding  ihe  tar. 

An  interesting  report  was  presented  by  the  Committee  on 
Joint  Interchange  and  Inspection  Bureaus,  which  advised  that 
at  its  meeting  held  jointly  with  representatives  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  a  letter  was 
drafted  for  presentation  to  the  General  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  recommending  the  permanent  establishment 
of  the  Joint  Car  Inspection  and  Interchange  Bureau  at  the  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  which  was  then  being  experimentally 
conducted;  also  commending  the  consideration  by  the  General 
Superintendents'  Association  of  the  question  of  modification  of 
the  agreement  under  which  cars  are  now  interchanged  through- 
out the  Chicago  switching  district,  with  a  view  to  a  strict  ob- 
servance of  M.  C  B.  rules  and  the  application  of  M.  C.  B,  de- 
fect cards,  and  assuring  that  association  of  the  committee's 
co-operation  to  that  end.  The  bureau  at  the  Union  Stock  Yards 
has  been  made  permanent. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  G.  W.  Taylor  (Sou.  Ry.)  ;  First  Vice- president,  W.  T. 
Wolff  (Pa.  Lines) ;  Second  Vice-president,  J.  M.  Daly  (III. 
Cent)  ;  Secretary,  G.  P.  Conard,  New  York;  Treasurer,  F.  M. 
Luce  (formerly  C.  &  N.  W.). 

After  the  close  of  the  business  session  on  Wednesday,  a  ban- 
quet was  given  in  honor  of  H.  G.  Sleight,  who  retires  this  year 
from  the  Executive  Committee,  because  of  retirement  from  the 
service  of  the  Vandalia  on  account  of  the  age  limit.  Mr. 
Sleight  is  the  father  of  the  association,  the  original  association 
having  been  formed  in  the  year  1876,  pursuant  to  a  suggestion 
which  he  made  to  several  friends  among  the  superintendents  of 
transportation  and  car  accoimtants  who  were  in  office  at  that 


SOME  HISTORY  WITH  NAMES  OMITTED.* 

The  diversity  of  interest  between  the  car  borrowers  and  the 
car  owners  has  always  led  to  the  fixing  of  the  per  diem  rate  at 
less  than  an  equitable  return  to  the  car  owner.  With  the  fluctu- 
ations in  traffic  and  the  occasional  considerable  surplusage 
of  equipment,  such  as  exists  at  the  present  time,  the  roads  have 
again  and  again  endeavored  to  open  the  question  of  per  diem 
rates  and  seek  relief  from  their  proper  payments.  This  b  no 
new  condition.  We  have  all  heard  the  same  story  and  have 
known  of  cases  where  roads  have  endeavored  to  suppress  proper 
acknowledgment  of  amounts  due  to  foreign  roads  for  car  service. 

I  remember  a  case  a  good  many  years  ago  where  I  became 
satisfied  from  an  analysis  of  the  traffic  and  the  returns,  that  a 
particular  road,  through  its  car  accounting  officers,  was  cutting 
mileage  due  us  to  a  very  considerable  extent  each  month.  I 
found  that  our  cars  in  through  traffic  on  the  road  in  question 
were  reported  as  averaging  about  four  miles  a  day  each.  Know- 
ing the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  company  quite  well, 
and,  in  my  innocence,  believing  that  he  could  not  possibly  ap- 
preciate what  was  being  done  by  his  subordinates,  I  laid  the 
matter  before  him.  In  reply,  he  said :  'This  is  about  the  hun- 
dredth letter  that  1  have  had  in  regard  to  this  very  same  thing. 
I  have  been  through  it  with  our  people,  and  if  they  cut  the 
mileage  they  have  done  it  on  their  own  account  and  bave  covered 
it  up.  In  looking  up  this  matter,  however,  we  have  found  some 
extraordinary  things  in  the  reports  of  mileage  of  other  roads 
to  our  company,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  Ihe  time  ever  comes 
when  we  get  a  per  diem." 

Now,  gentlemen,  that  may  have  been  "smart,"  but  I  doubt 
whether  such  "smartness"  pays  in  the  long  rim.  It  was  not 
many  years  after,  that  one  of  the  principal  railway  officers  in  that 
territory  was  an  embezzler  of  his  company's  funds  to  a  very 
large  amount.  It  is  an  easy  step  from  cheating  in  behalf  of 
your  employer  to  cheating  the  employer  himself. 

Old  tricks  of  cutting  mileage  or  suppressing  reports  whole- 
sale have  been  pretty  nearly  done  away  with  by  the  adoption  of 
the  per  diem  plan.  There  remain,  however,  the  questions  of 
errors  and  discrepancies  in  reports,  which  are  only  brought  to 
light  by  inquiry.  Apparently  a  good  many  people  think  that  it  is 
all  right  to  forget  to  make  reports,  and  only  acknowledge 
amounts  due  after  claim  is  made  and  pressure  brought  to  bear. 
One  of  my  sons,  when  a  little  chap,  was  obliged  by  his  mother 
to  wear  shoes  without  heels.  Day  after  day  he  would  come 
down  to  breakfast  wearing  his  elder  brother's  shoes  which  had 
heels,  and  invariably  his  mother  would  send  him  upstairs  to  put 
his  own  shoes  on.  One  morning  a  lady  visiting  us,  said  to  him: 
"Gerald,  why  do  you  keep  coming  down  with  your  brother's 
shoes,  when  you  know  that  your  mother  will  not  allow  you  to 
wear  them,  and  you  simply  have  to  go  upstairs  to  take  them 
off?"    "Well,"  he  said,  "Aunt  Nellie,  some  day  she  will  forget!" 

No  doubt  this  is  actually  due  in  many  cases  to  want  of  suf- 
ficient force  in  the  car  accountants'  offices.  I  think  it  is  a  great 
mistake  for  a  road  to  economize  in  that  department  in  the  way 
of  clerical  force.  It  is  equally  a  mistake  to  compromise  or  jump 
at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  a  balance.  Either  per  diem  charges 
are  right  or  they  are  wrong,  and  they  should  he  settled  accord- 
ingly in  exact  amounts. 

We  have-  for  many  years  past  collected,  as  a  result  of  great 
painstaking,  sums  that  were  due  the  company  but  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  through  carelessness — considerably  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  the  clerical  force  and  correspondence  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  same.  In  the  past  eight  years,  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  has  secured  from  other  roads,  as  a  result  of 
claims,  more  than  4  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  its  car 
service  balances,  while  we  have  paid  out  to  other  roads  on  like 
account  only  one-third  of  I  per  cent 
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RAILWAY    TELEGRAPH    SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Association  of  Railway  Telegraph  Superintendents  held 
its  annual  convention  at  Boston,  June  26-30,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance. First  Vice-president  J.  B.  Sheldon  presided,  President  I.  T. 
Tyer  being  detained  at  home  by  ill-health.  The  secretary's  report 
showed  169  members  in  good  standing-. 

The  first  paper  read  was  that  of  W.  J.  Camp  (C.  P.),  extracts 
from  which  will  be  found  in  other  columns.  In  the  discussion  of 
this  paper  it  appeared  that  on  some  roads  the  efficiency  of 
porcelain  insulators  is  seriously  interfered  with  by  cobwebs,  as 
well  as  in  some  degree  by  deposits  of  smoke.  Mr.  Johnson,  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  said  that  on  his  road  wires  are  paired  for  telegraph 
working,  as  well  as  for  telephone. 

Mr.  Chetwood  (W.  U.  Tel.)  said  that  the  double-petticoat 
porcelain  insulator  is  about  four  times  as  good  as  glass,  but  final 
conclusions  are  yet  to  be  established.  Signs  of  aging  of  porcelain 
are  apparent  A  new  type  of  double-petticoat  glass  insulator  has 
been  designed  and  tests  indicate  about  75  per  cent,  better  insula- 
tion than  former  tsrpes,  besides  being  less  fragile.  At  this  time  a 
porcelain  insulator  does  not  appear  generally  justifiei]  for  tele- 
graph lines,  except  for  exceptionally  long  haul  service.  A  porce- 
lain insulator  to  be  of  any  value  must  be  absolutely  non- 
absorbent 

On  the  second  day  brief  speeches  were  made  by  Belvidere 
Brooks,  general  manager  of  the  Western  Union,  and  other  officers 
of  that  company.  The  first  paper  was  one  by  W.  P.  dine,  on  &>- 
operation  Between  Railway  People  and  Commercial  Telegraph 
Companies.  A  paper  on  telephone  transmission  was  read  by  J.  L. 
McQuarrie. 

A  report  from  the  committee  oii  high  tension  wire  crossings 
was  presented  by  G.  A.  Cellar  (Pa.  Lines).  This  report  was 
approved  and  the  committee  continued.  The  large  telegraph  and 
telephone  companies  will  be  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of 
this  committee. 

E.  P.  Griffith  (Erie)  reported  that  the  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  at  Turner,  N.  Y.,  commemorating  the  first  telegraphic 
train  order,  had  been  brought  up  to  ¥1,116;  and  he  read  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman,  offering  to  meet  the  whole  expense 
of  providing  the  monument,  which  announcement  was  greeted 
with  applause.  Mrs.  George  S.  Minot,  a  niece  of  Charles  Minot, 
superintendent  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  who  sent  that  first  telegraph 
order,  was  present  at  the  meeting.  Mrs.  Minot  lives  in  Brook- 
line,  Mass.,  near  Boston. 

F.  F.  Fowle,  of  Chicago,  read  a  paper  on  line  conductors  for 
telegraph  transmission,  demonstrating  the  effect  of  leakage  by 
artificial  circuits  set  up  in  the  meeting  rooms. 

G.  K.  Heyer,  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  read  a  paper 
on  telephone  economy  in  railway  service.  Mr.  Heyer  finds  that 
some  railways  estimate  the  loss  due  to  the  stoppage  of  traffic  on 
their  main  lines  by  a  wreck  at  $l,(X)0  an  hour,  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  use  of  the  telephone  in  decreasing  delays  on  such 
occasions,  as  compared  with  telegraph  working,  must  be  a  definite 
money  saver.  W.  F.  Williams,  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Lines,  has 
found  that  in  a  single  month  on  ISO  miles  of  his  line,  single  track, 
the  average  running  time  of  through  freight  trains  was  by  tele- 
phone operation  reduced  1  hour  and  16  minutes,  as  compared  with 
1908 ;  and  passenger  and  other  trains  also  received  decided  benefit. 
Mr.  Heyer  thinks  that  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  thus  saved  $1,(XX)  a 
month,  showing  that  the  telephone  apparatus  paid  W  itself  the 
first  year.  Telephones  are  now  in  use  on  about  48,000  miles  of 
railway  line  in  this  country,  so  that  if  the  saving  effected  on  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line  is  repeated  everywhere,  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  telephones  amounts  to  a  large  sum.  The  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western  also  reports  a  marked  saving  in  the  time 
of  through  freight  trains  since  the  adoption  of  the  telephone. 

On  Wednesday  the  first  paper  read  was  one  by  John  B.  Adams 
on  telephone  cable  transmission.  Mr.  Adams  set  forth  the  rules 
for  calculating  the  capacity  of  telephone  lines,  putting  his  ideas 
in  non-technical  language. 

W.  E.  Harkncss,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  current  supply 


for  selective  calling  systems,  comparing  the  cost  of  different  com- 
binations of  apparatus ;  and  W.  Maver,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  read  a 
paper  on  high  speed  automatic  perforators  and  perforator  re- 
ceivers. A  paper  by  William  Bennett,  of  Chicago,  on  economy 
in  the  telegraph  department,  was  read  by  W.  F.  Williams.  U.  J. 
Fry  (C.  M,  &  Sl  P.),  described  the  telephone  circuits  which  he 
has  in  use  for  train  despatching  between  Mobridge,  S  D.,  and 
Seattle,  Wash.,  1,376  miles.  These  circuits  are  worked  duplex 
regularly.  There  is  one  repeating  station  between  Butte  and 
Seattle. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year ;  Presi- 
dent, G.  A.  Cellar  (Penn.  Lines),  Pittsburgh  i  first  vice-president, 
William  Bennett  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ;  second  vice-president,  A.  B.  Tay- 
lor (New  York  Central)  ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  P.  W.  Drew 
(M..  St.  P.  &S.  S.  M.),  Chicago. 

The  forenoon  of  Tuesday  was  devoted  to  sightseeing.  In  the 
evening  a  trip  was  made  to  Revere  Beach.  On  Thursday  a  party 
of  members  went  to  Plymouth  to  see  the  place  where  the  Pilgrims 
landed,  spending  the  entire  day. 

EXHIBITS. 

Anericin  Typewriter  Telegraph  Co.,  New  york;  the  Cardwcll  printlof 
telen-icdi. 

J.  H.  Bunnell  &  CotapMnr.  New  York;  RimK]'  cible  jack  o 

General    Railway    Simal    Co.,    Rochei —    "     "  -      -' 

telepbone  line*. 

HolticrCaboi  Eleeicic  Co..  Brookline,  Mau.;  tubular  wire  eonneelaB. 
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THE    LOETSCHBERO   TUNNEL. 

The  following  notes  on  the  completion  of  the  Loctschberg 
tunnel,  in  Swiiierland,  are  taken  from  the  M-mii.'ur  Induslriellt. 
An  illustrated  description  of  the  work  was  published  in  the  Rotl- 
vay  Age  GazetU  of  July  2,  1909. 

On  March  31  the  two  headings  of  the  Loetschberg  tunnel 
between  Kandersteg  and  the  Loetsch  valley  came  together.  But 
the  formal  opening  of  the  line  is  not  expected  until  1913. 

Work  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1906,  so  that  somethine 
less  than  five  years  has  been  required  for  the  penetration  of  aboul 
47,675  ft.  of  rock  from  north  to  south.  No  enterprise  of  thii 
kind  has  ever  approached  this  rapidity  of  execution  before,  and 
it  is  quite  proper  to  consider  this  as  establishing  a  world's  record. 

The  work  is  French  in  conception  and  execution.  According 
to  the  first  estimates  and  surveys,  the  tunnel  was  to  have  bad 
a  length  of  45/)50  ft.  with  a  single  track ;  and  it  was  upon  this 
basis  that  the  work  was  begun.  At  the  start  the  pick  was  used, 
but  with  this  primitive  method  years  on  years  would  have  passed 
before  it  would  have  been  completed.  On  March  1,  1907,  an  elec- 
tric system  with  means  of  mechanical  drilling  was  installed;  and 
thanks  to  a  Swiss  subvention,  it  became  possible  so  to  enlarge 
the  tunnel  that  a  double  track  could  be  laid. 

It  was  the  electric  installation,  the  first  to  be  set  up  at  the 
work,  that  made  the  completion  a  possibility,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained at  the  Loetschberg  show  that  mountain  tunneling  has 
been  robbed  of  most  of  its  difficulties.  Here  an  excavation  of 
I,0(X),000  cu.  yds.  of  rock  was  required  and  an  advance  at  the  rate 
of  130  cu.  yds.  a  week  was  regularly  effected. 

At  the  north  end  the  electric  current  was  furnished  by  the 
hydraulic  works  at  Spiei,  at  15,000  volts  as  a  three-phase  alter- 
nating current.  At  the  south  end  a  similar  current  was  fur- 
nished by  the  works  at  Lonza  with  which  it  was  possible  to  sup- 
ply power  to  the  several  secondary  work  shops.  Electricity  was 
not,  however,  used  as  a  motive  power  in  the  heading.  All  drill- 
ing and  all  underground  traction  was  d^ne  with  aiilthat  had 
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FOR  six  months  we  have  been  publishing  articles  on  scientific 
management,  and  as  a  climax  we  invited  the  efficiency  en- 
gineers to  tell  us  how  to  apply  it  to  a  railway  shop.  The  results 
appear  in  this  issue.  It  seems  only  fair  that  our  readers  should 
also  be  allowed  to  have  their  say.  What  practical  results  have 
you  gained  from  all  this  discussion  and  editorial  criticism?  Has 
it  done  you  any  good  at  all?  Have  you  applied  it  in  any  way, 
direct  or  indirect?  Have  you  evolved  or  developed  any  practical 
schemes  for  improved  efficiency  during  the  past  six  months 
whether  inspired  by  the  articles  on  efficiency  or  not  We  realize 
that  you  are  busy  and  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the  time  or  ene:^  to 
write  an  article  during  the  hot  weather.  Therefore  we  invite 
you  to  write  a  short,  chatty  letter  to  the  editor,  telling  of  your 
experience  or  ideas  along  the  above  lines.  You  need  not  make 
bard  work  of  this.  It  wouldn't  be  hard  work  to  write  your 
brother  or  your  best  friend  a  newsy  letter  of  this  sort.  Just 
imagine  the  editor  as  your  best  friend — he  is  just  as  anxious  to 
bear  from  you,  and  will  be  just  as  pleased  as  your  best  friend 
would  be.  Make  the  letter  just  long  enough  to  clearly  tell  your 
story,  and  do  not  worry  about  the  rhetoric  or  spelling.  For  those 
letters  which  are  accepted  for  publication  we  will  pay  our  regular 
space  rates.  A  minimum  rate  of  $3  is  paid  for  all  articles  which 
are  used.  The  letters  must  be  received  on  or  before  Thursday, 
July  27. 

ANOTHER  general  shop  kink  competition  will  close  Septem- 
ber 15.  Kinks  of  any  kind  used  in  the  repair  or  main- 
tenance of  locomotives,  cars  or  other  mechanical  department 
equipment  will  be  eligible.  Do  not  make  the  descriptions  so 
meager  that  the  judges  and  editor  will  have  to  use  their  imag- 
inations to  fill  in  the  details.  Remember  that  the  design  of  the 
piece  which  the  kink  is  used  on  may  be  peculiar  to  your  own 
road  or  shop  and  hardly  be  intelligible  to  outsiders.  We  have 
been  asked  to  make  our  descriptions  more  extended.  We  can 
do  it,  if  you  will  help  us.  Just  a  word  as  to  the  illustrations. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  that  they  clearly  show  the  design  of  the 
kink  so  that  its  construction  and  working  may  be  clearly  under- 
Stood.  Blueprints,  sketches  or  photographs  may  be  used, 
or  all  three.  A  prize  of  $50  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  col- 
lection of  three  kinks,  and  a  prize  of  $25  for  the  next  best 
collection.  More  than  three  kinks  may  be  submitted,  allow- 
ing the  judges  to  base  their  decision  on  the  best  three  in  each 
collection.  Kinks  not  awarded  a  prize,  but  accepted  for  publi- 
cation, will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates. 

HH.  VAUGHAN,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
•  Canadian  Pacific;  G.  W.  Wildin,  mechanical  superin- 
tendent of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  T.  S, 
Lloyd,  superintendent  motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  the  judges  in  the  competition  on 
"How  Scientific  Management  Can  be  Applied  to  a  Railway  Shop," 
which  closed  June  15,  have  rendered  the  following  decision: 
"None  of  the  articles  submitted  are  properly  discussions  of  the 
aubject— The  Applkation  of  Scientific  Management  to  a  Rail- 
way Shop.  They  are  directed  more  to  questions  of  organisa- 
tion, or  of  tiie  merits  and  meaning  of  scientific  management  in  a 
general  sense  After  carefully  reviewing  them  we  have  decided 
that  those  possessing  the  greatest  general  interest  and  merit  are 
Nos.  5  and  4  in  the  order  named."  No.  5  was  submitted  by  Max 
H.  C.  Brombacher,  practical  production  or  efficiency  engineer, 
9+  West  183  street.  New  York,  and  No.  4  by  L.  W.  Allison, 
Los  Angeles,  CaL  There  were  three  other  contestants,  C  J. 
Morrison,  manager  of  the  department  of  effective  organization, 
Suffem  &  Son,  New  York;  J.  S.  Sheafe,  engineer  of  tests,  Illinois 
Central,  Chicago,  and  H.  F.  Stimpson,  chief  engineer.  Universal 
Audit  Company  of  New  York. 


JULY  15  marks  the  close  of  the  competition  on  reclaiming 
scrap  material.  No  competition  that  we  have  yet  an- 
nounced offers  such  an  attractive  field  for  good  articles.  The 
range  covered  by  it  is  so  broad  that  there  is  not  one  of  our 
Shop  Section  readers  but  should  be  in  position  to  enter  the 
competition.  For  the  past  few  years  the  attention  of  mechan- 
ical department  employes  has  been  focused  on  the  question  of 
economical  and  efficient  operation.  The  study  of  the  scrap  pile 
has  offered  a  fruitful  source  of  economies,  which  have  resulted 
in  cutting  down  the  expenditures  for  new  material.  Some  have 
made  savings  in  one  way,  others  in  another.  Our  idea  is  to 
make  the  result  of  this  competition  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
all  the  good  things  that  have  been  accomplished  along  these 
lines.  More  complete  announcements  will  be  found  in  the 
April,  May  and  June  Shop  Sections.  The  best  article  will  be 
awarded  a  prize  of  $35,  and  the  second  best  a  prize  of  $20. 
Articles  accepted  for  publication,  but  not  awarded  a  prize  will 
be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates. 


IN  reading  the  essays  on  the  application  of  scientific  manage- 
^  ment  to  a  railway  shop  let  us  cast  aside  all  prejudice  which 
we  may  have  against  the  efficiency  engineers  and  let  us  study 
their  articles  with  an  open  mind,  for  they  represent  the  results 
which  have  been  reached  by  men  of  more  or  less  practical  ex- 
perience, who  have  spent  much  time  and  energy  in  studying  the 
problem  of  efhciency.  We  may  disagree  with  them  in  many 
tilings,  but  if  we  are  big  enough  and  broad  enough  we  must 
surely  find  some  inspiration  or  some  suggestions  which  we  can 
put  to  practical  use  in  the  plans  which  they  have  so  cour- 
teously submitted. 

|14R.  BROMBACHER,  in  his  essay  on  the  application  of 
I'A  scientific  management  to  railway  shops,  which  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  in  the  competition  on  that  subject,  emphasizes  the 
value  and  importance  of  "really  intelligent  piece  work."  In  an 
article  on  Comparing  the  Efficiency  of  Railway  Shops,  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gasette  of  June  2,  he  also  directed  attention  to  this 
fact,  and  cited  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  as  having 
an  ideal  piece  work  system.  Undoubtedly  piece  work  has  been 
and  is  being  abused,  but  we  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
it  is  now  bemg  properly  directed  in  railway  shops.  If  it  is  not 
properly  or  fairly  administered  the  workmen  will  be  the  first  to 
find  it  out,  with  a  resulting  decrease  in  efficiency  of  the  plant 
Fortunately,  most  railway  managers  have  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  the  "square  deal"  and  "maximum  efficiency"  are  terms  which 
go  hand  in  hand  and  cannot  be  separated.  Le  Grand  Parish,  one 
of  the  best  mechanical  department  organizers  and  managers,  and 
who  was  more  than  ordinarily  successful  in  introducing  piece 
work,  said,  when  he  was  still  a  master  car  builder  on  the  Lake 
Shore:  "The  first  law  of  piece  work  is  honesty,  and  departure 
from  this  law  should  meet  with  instant  dismissal  from  the  service. 
This  applies  to  foremen  as  well  as  workmen."  Mr.  Brombacher 
makes  some  good,  general  suggestions  concerning  the  method  of 
introduction  and  the  administering  of  piece  work.  We  con- 
gratulate him  upon  being  awarded  the  first  prize. 


THE  Old  Railroader's  article  on  the  Instruction  of  Ai^ren- 
tices  and  Handy  Men  struck  a  discordant  note  in  the  ar- 
ticles which  were  submitted  in  the  competition  on  the  instruc- 
tion of  workmen  and  apprentices,  which  closed  two  or  three 
months  ago.  The  other  papers  were  chiefly  concerned  with  ad- 
vanced methods  of  apprenticeship  and  were  written  largely  by 
men  in  an  atmosphere  favorable  to  the  best  development  of 
apprentices.  There  are  still  many  shops,  however,  where  the 
old  order  of  things  exbtt— where  little  attention  is  paid  to  the 
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apprentice  or  his  welfare  and  where  he  has  to  shift  largely  for 
himself.  He  is  tolerated  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil— the  busy 
foremen  desire  to  be  troubled  with  him  as  little  as  possible, 
except  to  make  sure  that  the  company  loses  nothing  by  his 
presence.  The  Old  Railroader  has  staled  the  ease  frankly  and 
plainly,  and  such  roads  or  shops  as  are  guilty  of  handling  the 
apprentices  in  this  way  are  to  be  pitied,  for  after  all  the  rail- 
ways need  good  apprentices  much  worse  than  the  young  men 
or  apprentices  need  the  railway  shops.  Fortunately  the  number 
of  shops  where  this  is  not  realized  is  growing  smaller  rapidly, 
and  even  the  car  department,  which,  except  for  a  few  isolated 
cases,  has  hardly  known  the  meaning  of  the  word  apprentice,  is 
beginning  to  wake  up. 

•T^HE  provision  of  transfer  tables  and  overhead  cranes  for 
^  handling  locomotives,  always  a  serious  problem,  even  in 
the  larger  shops,  and  far  more  so  in  the  smaller  ones  where  it 
is  only  necessary  to  provide  a  tew  pits  in  the  erecting  shop, 
has  been  solved  in  the  new  shop  plant  of  the  New  York,  Phil- 
adelphia &  Norfolk,  by  leaving  them  out  entirely.  As  shown  by 
the  drawings  on  another  page  the  five  tracks  leading  to  the 
pits  in  the  erecting  shop  radiate  from  the  turntable,  which 
also  serves  the  six  stalls  on  the  engine  house.  Just  how  the 
shop  would  be  modified  should  it  become  necessa^r  to  double 
the  number  of  erecting  pits  does  not  appear.  The  most  logical 
solution  would  seem  to  be  to  extend  the  engine  house  and  use 
the  portion  of  it  nearest  the  erecting  shop  for  erecting  purposes. 
Possibly  the  conditions  at  Cape  Charles  are  such  that  the  pres- 
ent shop  will  take  care  of  all  future  requirements;  at  least  the 
location  of  the  blacksmith  shop,  preventing  any  possibility  of 
an  extension  of  the  erecting  shop  on  that  side  of  the  machine 
shop  would  seem  to  indicate  this, 

I  E  ROY  ALLISON,  the  winner  of  the  second  prize  in  the 
'— '  competition  on  How  Scientific  Management  can  be  Applied 
to  the  Railway  Shop,  has  given  us  a  splendid  essay  on  com- 
mon sense— and  it  is  the  man  with  a  goodly  supply  of  this 
rather  scarce  commodity  ihat  will  make  the  most  of  the  recent 
discussions  of  efficiency  and  scientific  management.  He  will  be 
the  first  one  to  look  inward  and  examine  himself  and  his  meth- 
ods to  see  if  they  can  be  improved  by  putting  into  practical  ef- 
fect any  of  the  ideas  or  theories  which  have  been  so  volu- 
minously advanced  by  the  efficiency  engineers.  And  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  some  of  them  can  be  so  applied 
in  the  average  railway  shop.  Their  value,  however,  will  never  be 
fully  demonstrated  unless  they  are  administered  by  the  practical 
man  with  plenty  of  common  sense.  Handled  by  the  theorist, 
in  a  mechanical  manner,  as  the  engineer  applies  a  formula 
which  he  finds  in  an  engineer's  handbook,  they  are  sure  to  fall 
Rat. 

A  S  a  general  rule  it  is  well  to  select  young  men  as  appren- 
*■■  tice  instructors;  not  that  the  older  men  cnnnot  make  a 
big  success  of  the  job,  if  they  are  properly  adapted  to  it,  but 
because  it  is  so  much  easier  for  the  younger  men,  who  are 
just  a  few  years  out  of  their  time,  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  apprentice  and  to  see  things  from  his  viewpoint.  There 
has  been  such  a  wonderful  development  in  railway  shop  practice 
and  equipment  in  the  last  10  or  15  years,  and  the  conditions  and 
environment  of  the  workmen  have  so  changed  that  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  for  one  who  has  been  trained  under  the  older 
conditions  to  realize  how  the  apprentice  of  today  looks  upon 
his  work  and  his  surroundings  With  this  thought  in  mind  the 
article  by  E.  B,  Ralph  on  the  Education  and  Development  of 
Apprentices,  which  appears  on  another  page,  is  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Ralph  is  an  apprentice  instructor  on  the 
Santa  Fe  at  Fort  Madison,  Iowa,  and  served  his  time  at  that 
shop  just  before  the  new  apprentice  system  was  introduced  a 
few  years  ago.    While  readers  of  the  Shop  Section  are  familiar 


with  the  details  of  the  apprentice  work  as  carried  on  on  the  Santa 
Fe,  Mr.  Ralph's  description  of  the  work  from  his  viewpoint  is 
well  worth  reading. 

IN  a  most  interesting  series  of  articles,  entitled  The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Jailer,  which  has  been  appearing  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  we  find  this  statement :  "To  paraphrase 
Lincoln,  a  house  of  correction  can't  stand  with  the  prisoners  all 
sober  and  the  guards  all  under  the  influence  of  liquor."  By 
treating  the  prisoners  decently  and  giving  them  a  square  deal 
their  behavior  and  deportment  improved  wonderfully  and  they 
were  encouraged  to  lead  better  lives,  instead  of  being  coarsened 
and  losing  all  their  self-respect,  as  was  the  natural  result  under 
_the  opposite  methods  of  treatment.  We  do  not,  of  course,  want 
to  put  mechanics  and  apprentices  in  the  same  class  with  prisoners, 
nevertheless  human  nature  is  the  same  in  the  home,  the 
shop,  the  church,  or  the  jaiL  In  order  to  prove  effective  in 
developing  and  uplifting  the  apprentices,  those  in  charge  of 
them  must  be  men  whom  the  boys  will  look  up  to.  Every  boy 
or  youDg  man— and  the  older  ones  too— has  some  man  or  men 
that  he  admires  and  whose  example  he  is  quite  likely  to  follow. 
The  apprentice  instructors,  coming  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
boys,  are  the  men  to  whom  they  will  be  naturally  attracted  and 
whose  every  move  they  will  watch  closely.  It  is,  therefore,  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  best  interests  of  the  railway  and  the 
community  that  these  men  be  most  carefully  selected,  and  that 
although  their  ability  as  mechanics  and  instructors  should  be  an 
important  factor  in  their  selection,  that  their  morals  and  per- 
sonal magnetism  and  probable  influence  on  the  boys  be  given 
the  most  careful  consideration — all  of  which  is  suggested  by 
reading  the  lines  and  between  the  hnes  of  the  article  on  The 
Making  of  Good  Mechanics,  which  was  prepared  by  D.  C.  Davis, 
an  apprentice  instructor  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

I  IKE  a  cool  refreshing  breeze  on  a  hot  sweltering  July  after- 
*-*  noon  comes  the  statement  in  C  J.  Morrison's  article  on  the 
Application  of  Scientific  Management  to  a  Railway  Shop  that : 
"The  workmen  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  this  (improving  the 
condition  of  tools  and  machines  and  designing  labor-saving 
devices)  if  suggestions  are  encouraged  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  men  secured.  In  commercial  enterprises  it  has  been  found 
profitable  to  pay  for  useful  suggestions.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  policy  would  pay  on  a  railway."  And  again, 
"In  all  cases  harmonious  working  must  be  striven  for,  the  organ- 
ization must  be  constructive,  and  everj'onc  tn  the  shop  must  be 
tncouraged  to  think."  The  doctrines  of  one  or  two  of  the  lead- 
ing efficiency  engineers  have  emphasized  the  necessity  of  having 
a  planning  department  to  direct  all  the  operations  performed  by 
the  workmaiL  As  one  editor  aptly  expressed  it  this  planning 
department  is  expected  to  have  a  monopoly  of  all  the  brains 
in  the  workshop.  Another  efficiency  engineer  took  a  work- 
man to  task  for  making  a  suggestion  because,  as  he  said,  "you 
are  paid  for  doing  the  work  and  I  am  paid  for  doing  the  think- 
ing." If  we  are  going  to  smother  all  the  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen,  where  are  our  future  leaders  to  come  from  ? 
Where  would  the  efficiency  of  our  railway  shops  be  today  if  this 
policy  had  been  pursued  in  the  past.  Of  course,  Mr.  Morrison's 
suggestion  is  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not  original  with  the  efficiency 
engineers.  Practical  shop  managers,  and  in  railway  shops  at 
that,  have  realized  its  importance  for  many  years.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  sweltering  July  afternoon  did  not  refer  to  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Morrison's  article,  which  on  the  whole  is  a  very  good 
one,  but  to  the  above-mentioned  attitude  of  some  of  the  less 
practical  efficiency  engineers  toward  the  workman  and  his  efforts. 

MR.  STIMPSON,  in  his  article  on  the  application  of  scientific 
management    to    a    railway    shop,    riijhtly    emphasizes    the 
fact  that  the  greatest  efficiency  can  only  be  obtained  when  the 
has    the    support    of  the    entire    organization    from 
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the  board  of  directors  down.  This  should  not  discourage  those 
in  direct  charge  of  the  shops  from  doing  their  best  and  of  try- 
ing to  show  the  higher  officers  where  their  policies  may  seri- 
ously effect  the  efficiency  of  the  repair  shops.  Mr.  Stimpson's 
idea  that  the  loss  of  efficiency  between  the  directing  power  in  aa 
organization  and  the  workers,  or  rank  and  file,  may  be  compared 
to  the  loss  in  energy  between  the  coal  pile  and  the  various 
agents  through  which  its  energy  is  transmitted  until  it  actually 
performs  the  work  in  a  machine,  is  a  happy  one.  Just  how  we 
may  get  the  same  efficiency  from  a  large  organization  as  wjf 
formerly  obtained  by  a  master  with  three  or  four  or  more  men 
working  directly  under  him  is  a  serious  problem  and  one  that 
will  not  easily  he  solved.  The  type  of  management  must  be 
such  as  to  eliminate  as  much  lost  motion  as  possible  by  having 
the  workers  understand  exactly  what  is  wanted  and  giving  them 
the  facilities  for  doing  it  But  more  than  this,  and  what  prom- 
ises to  be  more  difficult  to  bring  about,  the  workers  must  have 
a  keen  realization  that  their  welfare  is  dependent  upon  that  of 
their  employer.  The  employer  on  the  other  hand  must  do  his 
full  part  in  bringing  the  workmen  to  realize  that  be  is  interested 
in  their  welfare.  No  form  of  management  or  no  method  of 
paying  wages  can  accomplish  this  in  itself.  The  spirit  which 
dominates  an  ideal  organization  of  this  type  is  not  the  product 
of  school  or  college,  nor  of  any  system  of  management  It  is 
developed  by  real  leaders— like  Topsy,  "they  just  grow."  Never- 
theless, if  they  have  the  natural  talent  they  can  do  much  to 
develop  and  cultivate  it  by  the  observation  and  study  of  prin- 
ciples which  have  helped  others  to  gain  successful  results. 

SUMMER    CONVENTIONS. 

FIVE  conventions,  all  of  more  or  less  interest  to  Shop  Sec- 
tion readers,  will  meet  during  July.  August  and  September. 
These  include,  in  the  order  of  their  meeting,  th'e  American  Rail- 
way Tool  Foremen's  Association  at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, July  11-13;  the  International  Railway  Genera!  Foremen's 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  Jul>  25-27 ;  the 
International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  at  the 
Boody  House.  Toledo,  Ohio,  August  15-17;  The  Traveling  En- 
gineers at  the  New  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  29-Sep- 
teniber  I ;  and  the  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Asso- 
ciation at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  12-15. 

The  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association  is  the 
youngest  of  these  associations,  having  only  been  organized  in 
December,  1909.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting  last  year,  con- 
sidering that  it  was  only  the  second  meeting,  was  good  and  the 
members  discussed  the  differeut  subjects  thoroughly  and  to  the 
point  A  campaign  for  new  members  has  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  year  and  the  prospects  are  for  a  well-attended  meeting. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  reported  upon  and  discussed  are  the 
following :  The  making  of  dies  for  forging  machines ;  the 
economical  use  and  care  of  emery  wheels ;  equipment  of  railway 
tool  rooms;  special  appliances  for  use  with  pneumatic  tools; 
standardizing  tools;  and  the  co-operation  of  the  shop  foremen 
and  tool  room  foremen  in  the  care  and  maintenance  of  small 
tools.  The  president  of  the  awociation  is  M.  H.  Bray,  tool 
room  foreman  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at 
New  Haven,  Conn, ;  the  secretary  is  0.  T.  Harroun,  tool  room 
foreman  of  the  Chicago  Sf  Alton  at  Bloomington,  111. 

The  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association  was 
organized  in  1905.  It  had  a  splendid  niecling  at  Cincinnati  last 
year  and  the  indications  for  the  coming  convention  are  that  it 
will  be  a  record  breaker.  In  the  first  place  the  executive  com- 
mittee has  arranged  for  the  discussion  of  thoroughly  practical 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  shop  and  engine  house  foremen,  and 
in  the  second  place  a  most  aggressive  campaign  has  been  made 
for  new  members  during  the  pasi  year.  The  meeting  was  quite 
well  attended  at  Cincinnati  last  year,  but  the  secretary  has  been 
canvassing  the  situation  and  expects  an  attendance  at  least  three 
times  as  large  this  year.  The  executive  committee,  feeling  that 
better  results  can  be  obtained  by  the  thorough  discussion  of 


a  few  important  questions,  has  assigned  only  four  subjects  for 
committee  reports.  These  are:  How  can  shop  foremen  best 
promote  efficiency;  shc^  kinks;  methods  of  shop  organization; 
and  axle  wheel  his.  The  (x>nunittee  on  shop  kinks  has  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  Railway  Age  Gaseite  in  the  publication 
of  a  book  00  Railway  Shop  Kinks,  an  extended  announcement 
of  which  will  be  found  under  New  Books.  The  president  of 
the  association  is  C.  H.  Voges,  general  foreman  of  the  Oevc- 
land,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Belief ontaine,  Ohio ; 
the  secretary  is  Luther  H.  Bryan,  general  foreman,  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range,  Two  Harbors,  Minn. 

The  International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association's 
next  convention  will  be  the  nineteenth  in  its  history.  It  is  a 
strong,  thoroughly  organized  association  and  has  a  splendid 
record  behind  it  There  is  no  lost  motion  in  the  work  of  the 
convention.  A  good  blacksmith  is  always  thoughtful  and 
thorough,  and  this  characteristic  predominates  in  the  work  of 
the  associatioa  There  is  also  a  certain  individuality  about  its 
meetings  that  differs  entirely  from  that  of  the  other  foremen's 
associations.  Among  the  subjects  for  consideration  this  year  are 
the  following:  Tools  and  formers;  drop  forging;  flue  welding; 
frogs  and  crossings;  high  speed  steel;  locomotive  frame  mak- 
ing and  repairs;  oxy-acetylene  process  for  welding  and  cutting 
metals;  case  hardening;  and  piece  work  and  other  methods. 
The  president  is  John  Connors,  master  blacksmith  of  the  At- 
lanta &  West  Point  at  Montgomery,  Ala.;  the  secretary  is  A.  L. 
Woodworth,  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Lima, 
Ohio. 

The  Traveling  Engineers'  Association,  like  the  Master  Black- 
smiths', is  about  to  hold  its  nineteenth  meeting.  Like  the  former 
association  it  has  a  splendid  organization  and  next  to  the  Master 
Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  Associations  is  probably 
the  most  important  and  influential  mechanical  department  organ- 
ization. The  attendance,  always  large,  will  undoubtedly  be  much 
greater  this  year,  because  of  the  place  of  meeting,  Chicago, 
Because  the  attendance  will  be  »o  large  it  is  extremely  advisable 
that  special  precautions  be  taken  this  year  to  secure  a  room  for 
the  meeting  having  good  acoustic  properties  and  as  far  removed 
from  the  noises  of  tlie  street,  or  kitchen,  as  possible.  The  entire 
second  floor  of  the  new  Hotel  Sherman,  where  the  meeting  is 
to  be  held,  will  be  used  for  exhibits,  about  8,000  sq.  ft.  of  space 
being  available.  The  subjects  to  be  reported  on  this  year  are: 
Advantages  of  the  brick  arch ;  increased  efficiency  of  locomotives 
and  the  advantages  of  treated  water;  actual  demonstration  vs. 
oral  instruction  in  air  brake  operation ;  lubrication  of  high  pres- 
sure and  superheated  locomotives;  efficient  handling  of  electric 
locomotives;  developments  and  improvements  in  locomotive 
stokers;  revision  of  progressive  examinations  for  firemen  and 
new  men  for  promotion ;  and  the  Mallet  compound  in  road 
service.  The  president  is  F.  C.  Thayer,  general  road  foreman 
of  engines.  Southern  Railway,  Atlanta,  Ga.;  the  secretary  is 
W.  O.  Thompson,  master  car  builder,  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  Master  Car  and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  is  al- 
most as  old  as  the  Masier  Car  Builders'  Association,  which 
recently  held  its  forty-fifth  convention,  and  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association,  which  held  its  forty-fourth  convention  in  ' 
June.  The  next  convention  of  the  Masier  Painters'  will  be 
the  forty-second  meeting.  The  association  has  a  large  member- 
ship list  and  accomplishes  its  work  thoroughly  and  with  dis- 
patch. Undoubtedly  a  large  part  of  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  the  painting  of  railway  rolling  stock  can  be  directly 
traceable  to  the  work  of  this  association.  J.  H,  Pitard,  master 
car  painter  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio  at  Whistler,  Ala.,  is  president, 
and  A.  P.  Dane  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
secretary. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  three  of  the  five  presidents  of  the  above 
associations  are  located  in  the  far  south— John  Connors  at  Mont- 
gomery. Ala.;  F.  C.  Thayer  at  Atlanta,  ^■^^^A<^|?*J^''^  ^^ 
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MCCHANICAL  ARTrCLES  DURING  JUNC 

'X'HE  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  mechanical  de- 
^  partment  readers,  and  to  which  Shop  Number  readers 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  weekly  issues  since  that 
of  June  2: 

Halnlcnanct  of  Equipment  Cist*.  By  C.  J.  Uorriun.  Hiidtenuiec  of 
equipmenl  ranki  Kcond  ainans  Ibc  itemi  enCeriDf  into  railnr  opet*tin( 
expenK.  Mr.  Morriun's  iludiei  of  (be  cominritire  coita  of  npun  and 
rcDcwali  to  [ocomotivci,  maintenance  of  freigbt  and  paweagcr  cari,  and 
c  of  ihop  machinery  and  looli  on  different  rcada  ii  thoroDghlr 
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imber  of  i 
better  unit   than   the  cost   per  lo< 

be  a  work  unit  calcnlated  by  multiplying  the  tractive  effort  in  pounda  br 
the  average  mileage  per  locomotive  and  dividing  by  l.OOO.OOO.  June  9, 
page  1303. 

ConlrDlling  Modern  Paiacnger  Trains.  Abitract  of  a  paper  preaented 
before  (be  Air  Brake  Association  by  Walter  V.  Turner.  Ordinary  pasienieT 
biake  equipment  ia  not  equal  to  the  demands  of  modern  service  and  heavy 
<  equipment.  Diagrams  are  preaented  ihowing  the  advantages  of  the  im- 
proved paasenger  brake  equipment  far  thig  aervice  ai  compared  with  the 
ordinary  passenger  brake  equipment.     June  9,  page  1316. 

Turbine  Locomotives.  An  editorial  commenting  on  Ibe  »pplicelion  .of 
the  iteam  turbine  to  locomotives  and  drawing  attention  la  a  small  laco- 
molive  so  equipped  at  Milan,  Italy.     Jane  16,  page  1399. 

Rigid  V9.  Non-Rigid  Freight  Trucks.  A  comniuiiica(ian  showing  how  (he 
track  ioumal  box  and  ita  conUined  parts  are  distorted  when  the  track  ia 
forced  out  of  square.    June  16,  page  HOO. 

Forty.Foot  Refrigerator  Car.  Illustrated  description  of  a  ear  built  by  the 
Union  Fibre  Company.  It  ii  equipped  with  a  collapsible  ice  Unk,  a  nan. 
•plaab  drip  pan,  a  apecially  heavy  insulation  and  a  Leeds  ventilator,  all  of 
which  are  illustrated.     June  16,  page  1404. 

Mikado  and  Pacific  Type  Locomotives;  Baltimon  k  Ohio.  Tbe  40 
Uikados  and  Ibe  10  Pacific  type  locomotives  recently  built  for  this  road  are 
the  heaviest  of  their  types  thus  far  built  by  the  builders,  the  Baldwin 
Locomalive  Works.     June  16,  page  1411. 

Fuel   Economy  on   the  Chicago   &  Alton.     The  new   Mikado   locomotives 

fuel  economy,  Ihau  the  nonsuperbeater  consolidalion  locomotives  fonncrty 
used  for  the  same  service.  The  article  preaents  dala  derived  from  the 
monthly  perfornuDce  sheets.    June  16,  page  1414. 

Breaking-in.Two  of  Freight  Trains.  Abstract  of  the  discusaion  on  Ihia 
aubject    at   the   recent    meeting   of   the    Air   Brake   Aasoeiation.      June    16, 


e  1414. 

57}4-Ton  Steel  Hopper  Car;  Norfolk  3t  Western.  A  dc 
type  of  all-ateel  hopper  car  which  has  been  developed  on 
Western  for  the  coal  carrying  traffic.     June  23,  page  1656. 
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the  Chicago,  Hilwaulcee  &  St  Paul;  and  tbe  Ucadville,  Pa., 
shops  of  the  Erie  Railroad.  Among  the  shops  which  were  vis- 
ited by  the  editors  in  quest  of  kinks  were  the  Mt  Gare  shops 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  the  Elizabethport,  N.  J.,  shops  of  the 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey;  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  car  shops  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  Erie  Railroad  car  shops 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  the  Dale  street  shops  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  St.  Paul,  Mina ;  the  Lehigh  Valley  shops  at  Sayre,  Pa. ;  the 
Long  Island  shops  at  Morris  Park,  N.  Y. ;  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River  car  shops  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  and  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  shops  at  Scranton,  Pa.  The 
kinks  submitted  in  the  competitions  and  special  contributions 
were  received  within  the  limits  of  Cienaga,  Cuba,  on  the  south ; 
Skaguay,  Alaska,  on  the  north;  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  San 
Bemadino,  Los  Angeles  and  Bakersfjeld,  Cal.,  in  the  west;  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  the  east.  The  descriptions  of  the  kinks 
have  been  carefully  revised  and  many  of  the  less  important 
ones  have  been  discarded.  They  have  also  been  classi&ed  and 
arranged  in  seventeen  chapters,  as  follows:  Machine  shop 
kinks;  erecting  shop  kinks;  boiler  shop  kinks;  oxy-acetylene 
welding  and  cutting;  blacksmith  shop  kinks,  locomotive  depart- 
ment and  general;  brass  foundry  kinks;  tin  and  copper  shop 
kinks;  engine  house  kinks;  car  department  kinks,  general;  steel 
freight  car  kinks;  passenger  car  kinks;  planing  mill  kinks; 
blacksmith  shop  kinks,  car;  air  brake  kinks;  oil  house  kinks; 
paint  shop  kinks ;  miscellaneous  kinks. 

This  classification  has  had  to  be  made  on  a  more  or  less  ar- 
bitrary basis,  since  oftentimes  the  same  kink  may  be  used  in 
three  or  four  departments.  A  thorough  index  has,  therefore, 
been  provided.  The  value  of  the  book  will  lie  not  so  much  in  the 
fact  that  the  kinks  may  be  copied,  as  from  the  suggestions  that 
will'  be  inspired  by  its  study,  enabling  the  reader  to  perfect 
methods  he  may  be  using  or  to  develop  new  labor-saving  devices 
to  suit  his  peculiar  conditions.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
designate  the  best  kinks  or  the  best  way  of  doing  any  one  class 
of  work,  but  in  many  cases  a  number  of  kinks  are  shown  for 
doing  the  same  job.  The  reader  can  thus  study  them  and  deter- 
mine for  himself  which  method  will  best  suit  his  conditions. 


.(  Co.,  New  York. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

.     — .t."ffenley  pJ£ 

276  pagea,  99  illai(ra(iDni ;  454  in.  x  SH  in. 

This  volume  is  a  catechism  treating  on  accidents  and  break- 
downs of  locomotives  on  the  road  and  how  to  repair  them.  It 
is  written  in  the  question  and  answer  form,  containing  over 
500  practical  questions.  In  this,  the  seventh  edition,  the  break- 
downs have  been  revised  to  include  features  of  the  more  modern 
locomotives  and  the  air-brake  chapter  has  been  enlarged.  In- 
formation has  also  been  added  concerning  the  Walschaert  and 
Baker-Filliod  valve  gears.  The  book  is  intended  especially  for 
enginemen  and  roundhouse  mechanics,  but  contains  information 
for   all   interested   in   locomotive  repairs. 

Railaay  Shop  Kinkt,  By  Roy  V.  Wright.  Uechanical  Department  Editor 
of  ihe  Railrcay  Agt  Gatatt,  under  the  supervision  of  ■  commhtee  of 
the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association  consiMlof 
of  H,  D.  Kelley.  chairman,  C.  H.  Voges  and  L.  H.  Bryan.  300  pagea. 
S03  illuatrations;  cloth,  9  in.  x  12  in.  Price  12.  Published  by  tbe 
Raiiway  Att   Gartlte,   83   Fulton   Kreet,   New  York. 

This  book  will  be  ready  for  distribution  July  10.  Since  the 
mauguration  in  September,  1909,  of  the  Shop  Section  in  first 
issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gaetttc  of  each  month,  every  number 
has  contained  a  large  number  of  shop  kinks.  These  have  been 
received  from  several  sources — by  shop  kink  competitions,  from 
special  contributors  and  from  investigations  which  have  been 
made  by  the  editors.  Five  general  shop  kink  competitions  have 
been  held ;  also  two  engine  house  kink  competitions  and  a  car 
department  kink  competition.  Special  contributions  containing  a 
large  number  of  kinks  have  been  received  from  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  shops  at  Chicago;  the  Silvis,  III.,  shops  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of 
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SAFETY  APPLIANCES. 


Wall  AuAHX,  N.  Y..  June  12,   1911. 

To  THE  Editos  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Your  Wilkesbarre  correspondent,  writing  under  date  of  May 
8,  1911,  page  1251  of  the  June  2  issue,  1  fear  either  fails  to  under- 
stand just  what  I  wished  to  convey,  or  (perish  the  thought) 
is  interested  in  a  chain  type  of  pin  lifter.  He  quotes  from  my 
article  in  the  May  5  issue  in  which  I  stated  that  £0  per  cent. 
of  the  uncoupling  mechanism  defects  were  due  to  (a)  un- 
coupling chain  broken;  (b)  uncoupling  chain  kinked;  (c) 
knuckle  pin  broken;  (d)  block  broken;  (c)  lock  block  inopera- 
tive— six  different  causes.  Then  follows  the  statement  that  un- 
coupling, chains  (which  includes  clevises)  are  responsible  for 
70  per  cent,  of  this,  and  can  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  chain- 
less  litter.  Now  70  per  cent  of  60  per  cent,  is  42  per  cent,  or 
42  per  cent,  of  Ihe  defects  due  to  uncoupling  iHechamSM  are 
due  to  lift  chains  and  clivutt.  I  did  not  say  70  per  cent,  but 
in  effect  42  per  cent  I  believe  most  railway  officers  interested  in 
this  lifter  question  agree  that  the  chain  should  be  eliminated, 
and  as  I  said  there  are  pin  lifters  without  chains  that  meet  all 
requirements,  and  that  arc  not  rigid  under  abnormal  conditions. 

The  defense  of  the  chain  lifter  by  "J.  G."  has  reference  to 
but  one  type  of  patented  lifter,  which  requires  about  twice  as 
much  labor  in  its  application  as  another  chainless  one  which  is 
more  advantageous.  Am  not  "interested"  in  any  of  these  lift- 
ers, and  this  is  an  explanation,  not  a  defense.  My  informatioti 
was  derived  from  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  C.  1.  auok. 
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BY    MAX    R.    C    BIOMBACHEB. 

The  question  which  the  Railway  Age  GasfUe  has  propounded 
to  the  ef5ciency  brethren,  reads,  and  very  appropriately,  "How 
can  scientific  management  be  applied  to  railway  repair  shops?" 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  any  use  of  the  word  scientific  in 
connection  with  the  management  of  men,  successfully,  is  a 
misnomer  at  best ;  it  is  hard  to  imagine  an  instance  outside 
of  a  proposition  in  mathematics,  or,  outside  of  the  performance 
of  an  autopsy,  which  would  permit  of  scientific  management,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  meaning  of  these  words  in  actual  prattice. 

Certainly,  in  any  case  where  the  human  equation  is  the 
dominating  factor,  as  is  admittedly  the  fact  in  railway  repair 
shops,  scientific  management  in  the  correct  sense  is  a  practical 
impossibility.  It  may  be  qualifiedly  possible  in  instances  where 
the  operator  is  a  mere  feeder  to  the  machine,  as  is  said  to  be 
the  case  in  screw  factories,  since  the  element  of  personal  judg' 
ment  is  largely  if  not  entirely  eliminated  from  the  problem.  All 
the  treatises  and  explanations  on  the  subject  of  scientific  man- 
agement, which  I  have  seen  and  which  were  prepared  by  ef- 
ficiency engineers,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  basis  and  super- 
structure of  scientific  management,  so  called,  is  such  as  would 
tend  to  effect  the  elimination  of  the  factor  of  individual  judg- 
ment. This  alone  would  explain  the  practically  unanimous  op- 
position of  railway  repair  shop  heads  to  scientific  management, 
since  the  element  of  personal  judgment  cuts  a  practically  domi- 
nating figure  in  the  management  of  their  shops. 

The  words  scientific  management,  functionalizing,  despatch- 
ing, etc..  are  part  of  a  new  terminology,  which  has  been  born 
or  manufactured  within  the  past  few  years;  and,  as  our  people 
dearly  love  a  well  turned  phrase,  or  a  phrase  maker,  they  have 
attained  and  are  enjoying  an  immense  vogue  at  the  present 
time.  They  do  not  describe  anything  really  new ;  the  same 
processes  exist  and  have  existed  for  ages ;  only,  under  tlie  old 
terminology  all  were  included  and  described  by  the  humdrum 
expression  of  "thoroughly  efiicient  management."  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  sometimes  a  rose  under  another  name 
smells  sweeter.  The  Railway  Age  Gatelte's  question  of  "How 
can  scientific  management  be  applied  to  railway  repair  shops," 
will  be  considered  as  meaning,  "how  can  thoroughly  e/Hcient 
management  be  applied  to  railway  repair  shops,"  and,  as  every 
thing  in  the  industrial  world  at  least  is  relative,  it  follows  that 
the  question  to  be  answered  is  in  effect,  "how  can  relatively 
thoroughly  efhcient   management  be  applied   to  railway   repair 

The  modem  conception  of  relatively  thoroughly  efficient  man- 
agement is  that  type  of  management  which  shows  in  practice 
a  relatively  maximum  output  per  operator,  a  relatively  minimum 
cost  per  article  and  a  relatively  maximum  earning  rate  per 
hour  per  operator.  These  requirements  may  to  some  sound 
like  contradictions  in  terms;  but  they  have  been  proved  to  be 
a  realizable  goal,  and  not  infrequently  at  that,  in  industrial  con- 
cerns. There  is  nothing  visible  to  the  writer  in  or  about  rail- 
way repair  shops,  which  forbids  its  attainment  in  this  class  of 
industrial  organization. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  precede  the  statement  of  which 
system,  if  any,  can  be  relied  upon  under  proper  auspices  to  at- 
tain these  three  desired  results,  by  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
reasons  which  make  these  results  unattainable  by  other  sys- 
tems; and  in  this  connection,  it  is  the  writer's  opinion  that 
the  obtainment  of  the  best  in  every  operator  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  even  hoping  to  attain  the  results  desired.  It  fol- 
lows that  any  evident  thing  in  any  system  which  obviously  pre- 
cludes the  idea  of  obtaining  the  best  there  is  in  operators,  pre- 

•This  •rtfcle  WM  «w«rd*d  thr  fim  priie  of  %ia  in  the  eompetilion  on 
How  Scieniific  Hiniteinent  Cm  Be  Applied  lo  i  Railway  Sfaop.  vhicti 
cloifd  June  15.  Ur.  BraiBbicher  i<  a  practical  nroduciion  or  efficiency 
enEinecf  with  officii  *t  94  W«it  IS3d  itrnt.  New  York  Qly. 


eludes  the  consideration  of  that  system  as  a  means  to  our  end. 
It  also  follows  that  peace  of  mind  upon  the  part  of  the  opera- 
tor is  necessary  before  one  can  expect  him  to  give  his  best, 
irrespective  of  what  system  he  is  working  under. 

Taking  up  first  the  flat  rate,  or  daily  wage  system,  we  have 
to  acknowledge  that  its  inevitable  tendency  is  to  level  down  the 
good  operator  to  the  level  of  the  poorer,  if  not  to  that  of  the 
poorest  As  this  is  premiumizing  inefliciency,  it  is  automatically 
and  diametrically  opposed  to  the  attainment  of  the  desired  re- 
sults. It  has  been  contended  that  a  modification  of  this  fiat 
rate  system  by  the  granting  of  bonuses  in  addition  to  the  flat 
rate,  the  bonuses  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
increment  earned  by  the  operator  through  an  increased  output 
due  to  increased  efficiency  on  his  part,  is  bound  !0  give  the  best 
possible  results.  But,  though  it  may  be  possible  that  it  gives 
better  results  than  the  flat  rate  system,  and  it  certainly  would 
be  hard  to  get  worse  results  than  this  flat  rate  is  bound  to 
yield  in  the  long  run,  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  the  writer 
that  it  should  possibly  give  maximum  output  per  operator, 
minimum  cost  per  article  and  maximum  earning  rate  per  hour 
per  operator. 

Peace  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  operator  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  his  doing  his  best  under  any  system,  and  thi^  must  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  operator  is,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  suspicious,  and  often  justly  suspicious  of  his  employers. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  will  throw  an  operator 
out  of  kilter  as  regards  peace  of  mind,  it  is  the  slightest  doubt 
as  to  how  much  he  is  earning,  or  has  earned,  and  as  to  whether 
this  has  been  calculated  correctly.  Now,  under  any  form  of 
bonus  system,  the  figuring  is  bound  to  be  more  or  less  compli- 
cated. As  the  average  operator  is  t:o  mathematician,  he  is  al- 
ways prey  to  that  innate  suspicion  of  his  employer,  that  he  is 
not  really  sure  that  he  got  all  that  was  coming  to  him  in  the 
first  place,  and  as  to  whether  the  proportion  he  did  get  of  the 
value  of  the  increment  accruing  from  his  increased  oulput  was 
a  fair  portion,  even  if  his  pay  check  contains  no  errors  in  fact 
These  reasons  indicate  that  we  cannot  expect  to  attain  the  de- 
sired results  with  any  system  which  does  not  permit  the  opera- 
tor to  know  where  he  is  at  every  day  in  respect  to  his  earnings, 
and  which  does  not  make  clear  to  bim  that  he  is  getting  full 
advantage  of  his  increased  output  due  to  his  superior  efficiency 
as  an  operator. 

Based  on  individual  experience  and  observation  as  a  manu- 
facturer, and  supplemented  by  years  of  observation  of  the  ex- 
perience of  other  manufacturers,  the  writer's  opinion  is  that 
maximum  output  per  operator,  minimum  cost  per  article,  and 
maximum  earning  rate  per  hour  per  operator,  can  only  be  at- 
tained in  railway  repair  shops,  or  in  any  class  of  shops  in  which 
the  element  of  personal  judgment  is  a  large  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  shop,  by  means  of  the  proper  installation  of  a  really 
intelligent  piece  work  system,  and,  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion 
he  has  not  overlooked  the  basis  nor  the  results  of  the  typical 
piece  work  system.  The  bane  of  this  latter  system  is  that 
grossly  ignorant  employers  will  cut  the  rate  as  soon  as  an 
operator  lets  out  a  link  in  response  to  a  tempting  rate  (price),  so 
that  the  operator  .is  practically  reduced,  as  regards  his  earnings, 
to  the  flat  rate  limit,  beyond  which  this  action  shows  his  em- 
ployer to  be  determined  he  shall  not  go.  Space  limits  preclude 
amplifying  the  asininity  possessed  by  the  employer  who  does  this 
sort  of  thing,  nor  does  our  regret  alter  the  fact  that  his  name 
is  legion.  Suffice  to  say,  that  this  kind  of  ignorant  employer  is 
the  father  of  labor  unionism  "as  she  is  played."  The  flat  rate 
unionist  premiumizes  in  efficiency;  the  rate  cutting  piece  worker 
penalizes  efficiency.  The  same  result  is  arrived  at  by  (ap- 
parently) opposite  methods. 

About  the  strangest  system  of  piece  work  which  ever  came 
under  the  writer's  observation  was  that  in  which  a  comparatively 
high  price  schedule  was  accompanied  by  a  disproportionately  low 
"dead  line"  of  earning  rate  per  hour  which  the  men  were  for- 
bidden to  overstep.    Luckily  the  number  of  instances  of  employers 
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wlio  operate  their  shops  under  this  s)'Stem  is  very  small ;  the  in- 
evitable result  of  this  system  is  a  comparatively  maximum  cost 
per  article,  accompanied  by  a  forttd  decrease  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  entirely  innocent  tool.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  system 
more  admirably  adapted  to  demoralize  the  morale  of  a  shop, 
either  as  to  ethics  or  practice. 

As  is  the  case  with  every  system,  really  intelligent  piece 
work  requires  the  recognition  of  conditions  precedent  to  its 
proper  installation;  some  of  these  conditions  are  of  an  ethical 
nature,  while  others  are  almost  entirely  practical.  While  these 
conditions  differ  as  to  their  nature,  they  are  in  almost  absolute 
agreement  concerning  their  importance  as  to  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  installation  of  such  a  piece  work  system.  In- 
cidentally, these  conditions  do  not  differ  as  to  the  fact  thai 
like  other  later  day  industrial  policies  lliey  seem  to  indicate  the 
desirability  of  a  return  to  what  might  be  called  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  industrial  life — toward  the  application  of  paternal- 
istic principles.  Paternalism  is  not  socialism.  Socialism 
means  equalization  of  earnings — an  economic  principle,  even 
though  it  be  unworkable  in  practice.  Paternalism  means  a  form 
of  government  or  administration,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
a  practical  success.  It  leads,  when  properly  understood  and 
applied,  straight  to  our  desired  results.  It  knows  nothing  alwut 
the  equality  of  man ;  it  is  based  on  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
inequalities  of  man,  i  e.,  that  men  are  of  vastly  different  ef- 
ficiencies, and  that  equalization  of  earnings  would,  if  enforced, 
lend  to  level  the  race  down  toward  inefficiency. 

It  goes  without  saying,  almost,  that  the  question  of  how  to 
supply  relatively  thorough  efficient  management  to  railway  re- 
pair or  other  shops,  permits  of  treatment  from  different  angles. 
It  can  be  treated  from  an  angle  which  requires  only  the  state- 
ment of  broad  general  principles  with  the  reason  for  them; 
again,  it  can  be  treated  from  an  angle  which,  to  do  it  justice, 
requires  the  writing  of  a  good  sized  book.  The  judges  in  this 
competition  are  busy  men,  and  could  not  reasonably  be  expected 
to  wade  through  a  book ;  and  the  attempt  to  apply  relatively 
thoroughly  efficient  management,  whether  by  one  system  or  an- 
other, in  shape  of  a  book,  would  doubtless  strike  them  as  be- 
ing similar  to  farming  by  book;  it  would  be  just  as  impractical, 
only  very  much  more  expensive;  besides,  it  would  be  idle  to 
affect  ignorance  of  the  feeling  which  is  abroad  in  railway 
circles,  that  efficiency  engineers  and  scientific  management  men 
have  produced  too  many  brilliant  results  in  books,  as  differ- 
entiated from  producing  them  in  shops.  The  writer  will,  there- 
tore,  attempt  to  confine  himself  to  treating  the  subject  from  the 
angle  requiring  only  the  statement  of  broad  general  principles 
with   his   reasons   for  them. 

Apologiiing  in  advance  for  the  persona!  tone  which  utmost 
brevity  consistent  with  clearness  requires,  the  writer,  assuming 
that  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the  contract  to  introduce  and 
install  a  really  intelligent  piece  work  system,  would  go  about 
it  as  follows:  It  is  assumed,  of  course,  that  the  shops  are 
fairly  modern  as  concerns  both  design  and  equipment  and  that 
the  tools  have  a  surplus  of  power;  that,  as  he  would  natu- 
rally have  to  work  and  effect  results  by  and  through  the  shop 
head,  that  the  shop  head  be  intelligent,  and  affirmatively  sym- 
pathetic with  the  idea  that  conditions  as  susceptible  of  improve- 
ment in  most  any  shop,  his  shop  included.  If  these  conditions, 
which  are  elemental,  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  best  to  quit 
before  a  beginning  was  attempted.  Nothing  can  be  done  where 
the  agent  through  whom  results  have  got  to  be  reached  is  either 
unintelligent;  i.  e.,  immune  to  ideas  not  originating  in  his  own 
cranium,  or  where  the  equipment  and  design  are  antiquated. 

A  request  would  next  be  made  to  the  management  to  permit 
of  the  installation  of  what  is  sometimes  called  welfare  work; 
that  is,  installing  a  surgeon  and  nurse  whose  duties  will  be  to 
treat  the  injuries  of  the  men,  slight  or  serious,  at  once  and  with 
no  charge  to  them.  Part  of  their  duties  would  be  to  not  only 
apply  what  is  sometimes  called  first  aid  to  the  injured,  but  to 
see  to  the  care  of  the  injuries,  including  dressing  lh':ni,  from  the 


time  of  the  accident  to  the  time  the  operator  returns  to  work. 
Either  the  nurse  or  the  surgeon  should  always  be  at  the  shop, 
if  it  is  of  ordinary  size.  When  the  surgeon  is  visiting  those 
whose  injuries  do  not  permit  their  being  at  work,  the  nurse 
should  be  at  the  shop  to  take  care  of  the  men.  No  man  who 
cuts  or  jams  his  finger  even,  should  be  allowed  to  bandage  the 
injury.  The  nurse  should  do  this;  incidentally  there  would  be 
no  cases  of  prolonged  loss  of  work  through  dirt  being  left  in  the 
wound,  nor  of  any  of  the  ills  which  follow  unskilled  attentioii 
to  injuries  at  the  time  they  occur.  When  the  nurse  is  out  re- 
newing dressings  for  patients  confined  to  their  homes  (which 
she  should  do  under  the  direction  of  the  doctor)  the  doctor 
should  be  at  the  shop. 

The  idea  underlying  this  suggestion  is  that  the  men  are  re- 
lieved from  the  worry  which  otherwise  always  hangs  over  them, 
of  loss  of  time  and  money  through  injuries  which  arc  common 
to  their  calling;  no  one  can  do  his  best  in  that  frame  of  mind. 
Again,  it  tends  to  arouse  or  generate  a  feeling  of  pertonal  loy- 
alty upon  the  part  of  the  men  toward  their  employers.  This 
treatment  does  not  affect  the  self-respect  of  men,  because 
they  know,  and  intelligent  employers  have  discovered,  that  it 
pays  the  employers,  and  hence  is  not  charity.  The  men,  how- 
ever, recognize  the  fact  that  it  involves  considerable  thousht 
and  work  on  the  part  of  the  employer.  This  is  a  suggestion 
with  a  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor;  it  is  not  intended  aa 
an  ultimatum.  Conditions  in  the  shop  could  be  materially  im- 
proved, even  if  the  management  turned  down  this  suggestion; 
the  writer  can  understand  that  the  management  might  be  more 
willing  to  install  this  sort  of  thing  after  having  seen  evidence 
of  results  from  the  application  of  other  suggestions,  rather  than 
in  advance.  He  is  himself  proiK  to  prefer  things  which  are 
visible  to  the  eye  physical,  to  those  things  visible  only  to  the 
eye  of  faith  in  matters  of  this  world. 

The  writer  considers  the  above  suggestion,  with  the  succeed- 
ing and  every  other  suggestion  which  will  be  found  herein,  to 
be  essentially  educational ;  he  recognizes  that  only  as  a  result 
of  real  education  can  conditions  be  improved.  He  knows  of 
no  agency  more  effective  in  building  up  the  standards  of  life 
and  living,  than  a  really  intelligent  piece  work  system,  faith- 
fully carried  out;  and  experience  has  convinced  him  that  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  and  carried  out  in  a  really 
educational  sense. 

The  next  suggestion  would  be  the  installation  of  instruction 
for  the  apprentices  in  mathematics,  physics  and  chemistry  dur- 
ing their  employment  Stress  is  laid  upon  their  receiving  this 
education  while  being  employed,  because  the  only  real  education 
is  that  where,  if  at  all  possible,  the  acquirement  of  practice 
precedes  or  at  least  is  synchronous  with  the  obtainmcnt  or  ac- 
quirement of  theory.  An  operator  who  knows  why  he  knows, 
or  does,  what  he  knows,  or  does,  is  infinitely  superior  to  the 
operator,  however,  skillful  he  be,  who  does  not  know  why  he 
does  what  he  doe.i.  And  this  applies  in  even  a  greater  degree 
to  higher  education.  The  college  graduate  who  gets  his  practical 
experience,  before  or  as  he  he  goes  through  college,  is  worth  a 
car  load  of  the  other  kind  of  college  graduates.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  in  a  railway  shop,  and  nowhere  has  the  typical 
college  graduate  been  productive,  though  unconsciously,  of 
greater  errors  than  in  just  this  class  of  shop.  The  writer  is 
t  some  railway  shops  have  an  apprentice  in- 
syslem  installed.  This,  unlike  modern  design  and 
equipment,  is  not  initially,  at  least,  part  of  his  requirements. 
Outside  of  the  evidence  it  affords  of  the  intention  of  the  man- 
agement to  aid  in  every  reasonable  and  practical  way  in  the  up- 
building of  its  employes,  its  results  will  show  later  in  that 
it  incidentally  tends  to  enable  a  shop  to  develop  its  own  skilled 
operators. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  a  condition  precedent  to  the  suc- 
cessful working  and  proper  installalicn  of  a  really  intelligent 
piece  work  system  is  that  the  men  believe  or  be  brought  to 
believe  that   the  principles  of  the  square   deal   are  the  practice; 
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this  will  be  re{erre<l  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the  price 
schedule.  It  is  one  of  what  might  be  called  the  ethical  con- 
ditions underlying  the  proper  installation  of  this  kind  of  piece 

In  the  formulation  of  pric-;  schedules,  the  writer  would  be 
guided  almost  entirely  by  the  caliber,  mentally  and  mechanically, 
of  the  shop  manager.  Speaking  generally,  but  with  special  ap- 
plication,  the  writer  bases  this  on  the  fact  that  the  day-work 
rate  should  be  the  compensation  for  the  average  man;  hence 
the  schedule  would  afford  opportunity  for  a  good  man  to  earn 
at  least  25  per  cent,  more  per  hour  than  the  day-work  rate ; 
and  it  follows  that  a  very  good  man  could  earn  much  more  than 
25  per  cent,  over  the  day-work  rate.  Unless  (he  working  head 
of  the  shop  (and  his  superiors)  were  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  the  idea  that  within  competitive  limits,  the  more  the  earn- 
ing rate  per  hour  of  the  operator  increased,  the  better  they 
would  be  pleased,  it  might  appear  to  be  necessary  to  do  some 
preliminary  educational  work  in  the  case  of  the  management  it- 
self. Almost  any  increase  in  the  earning  rate  per  hour  per 
operator,  is,  if  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  operator's  output, 
advantageous  to  the  management  And  where,  as  in  the  case 
of  mtelligent  piece  work,  the  increased  earning  rate  per  liour  is 
conditional  upon  at  least  a  pro  rata  increase  of  output  upon 
the  part  of  the  operator,  the  management  is  all  to  the  good, 
since  the  increase  of  output  decreases  the  percentage  of  the 
burden  per  unit  of  output ;  this  sounds  elementary  to  the  verge 
of  kindergartnerish,  yet  the  writer  has  met  heads  of  large  con- 
cerns, who  took  issue  with  this  statement  at  first  glance,  but 
were  compelled  to  admit  its  essential  soundness  upon  reflection. 
But  when  it  came  to  putting  it  into  practice  they  simply  could 
not  do  it;  they  preferred  blundering  on  in  the  old  way  of  cut- 
ting the  rate  whenever  a  man  let  out  a  link,  yet  could  not  under- 
stand the  to  them  disproportionate  percentage  of  burden  to 
output. 

In  introducing  the  price  schedule,  the  writer  would  prefer 
that  the  shop  manager  be  a  man  who  achieved  his  position  of 
leadership  along  old  fashioned  lines,  i.  e.,  by  virtue  of  having 
demonstrated  his  right  to  the  place  by  reason  of  his  superior 
skill  and  ability,  and  by  always  holding  his  mind  open  to  new 
ideas,  not  necessarily  to  their  immediate  acceptance,  but  to  at 
least  looking  into  them  and,  if  found  feasible,  to  trying  them 
out.  This  kind  of  a  shop  head  will,  if  the  shop  is  run  on  the 
principles  of  the  square  deal,  always  enjoy  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  his  men.  Working  men  seldom  refuse  the  tribute  of 
their  respect  and  con6dence  to  a  shop  manager  of  this  kind. 
He  gets  their  respect  by  virtue  of  his  ability  to  show  them  with 
his  hands,  as  differentiated  from  showing  them  with  his  mouth, 
the  best  manner  of  doing  a  given  job  if  necessity  arises ;  and 
by  virtue  of  their  knowing  that  he  knows  what  a  day's  work  is 
for  the  various  classes  of  operators  into  which  the  men  are  di- 
vided by  their  natural  differences  in  ability. 

A  price  schedule,  formulated  by  and  with  the  advice  of  this 
kind  of  a  shop  head,  will  seldom  require  revision  downward, 
except  as  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  improved  equipment 
or  labor  saving  devices.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  writer  or 
such  a  shop  head  are  infallible,  that  they  never  gel  a  price 
too  high.  Such  a  shop  head  will  also  make  mistakes  in  the  other 
direction  and  will  perhaps  base  a  price  on  the  ability  of  a  good 
man  instead  of  on  the  ability  of  the  average  man.  As  soon  as 
this  is  discovered  he  will  revise  upward.  One  such  case  will  en- 
able him  to  correct  many  mistakes,  if  necessary,  in  the  other  di- 
rection without  shaking  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  men 
under  him  either  as  to  his  fairness  or  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
business.  Most  revisions  in  most  shops  are  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance by  the  formulators  of  the  original  price  schedules  of  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  day's  work  on  a  given  job. 

It  may  be  that  the  price  schedules  are  the  result  of  the  com- 
bined wisdom  of  a  "bureau  of  statistical  research,"  or  of  "com- 
pared efficiencies"  taken  in  connection  with  the  findings  of  the 
most  (apparently)  efficient  shop  of  a  number  of  really  inefficient 


shcps;  or  it  may  be  that  a  body  of  college  graduates,  working 
in  connection  with  stop-watch  artists,  have  formulated  the  price' 
schedule.  It  need  not  even  have  been  observation  by  stO(r 
watch;  it  may  have  been  just  ptain  observation;  but  in  either 
case,  not  having  a  personal  knowledge  themselves  as  to  what^ 
constituted  a  day's  work  on  the  different  jobs,  they  were  stop- 
watching  or  observing  "soldiers  in  the  worthy  cause  of  a  day'j- 
pay  for  '/i  day's  work."  Again,  the  schedule  may  have  been 
formulated  on  the  "hit  and  miss"  principle ;  in  this  event,  it  will 
contain  prices  which  net  only  do  not  afford  a  good  man  air 
opportunity  to  earn  at  least  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  day- 
work  rates  would  have  netted  him  on  the  same  job,  but  his* 
returns  are  often  less  than  when  working  on  the  day  rate  basis. 
The  shop  head  who  would  permit  such  a  condition  of  affairs' 
to  pass  him  more  than  once,  even  if  the  operator  affected  did 
not  object,  is  admirably  adapted  lo  realize  low  efficiency  in  his* 
shop  and  remain  in  serene  ignorance  of  the  cause  thereof. 

If  the  shop  manager  were  intelligent  and  desirous  of  seeing- 
the  efficiency  of  his  shop  increased,  but  unfortunately  was  not 
of  the  kind  described  as  being  able  to  show  with  his  own  hands 
that  his  price  schedule  was  fair  and  that  he  could  come  pretty 
close  to  earning  a  large  increase  over  the  day  work  rate  on  a 
given  job,  the  writer  would  suggest  having  recourse  to  men  who 
could  do  just  this.  The  writer  never  makes  a  price  on  a  job 
under  given  conditions,  but  what  he  has  men  where  he  can  lay 
his  hands  on  them,  who  can  show  that  the  price  is  good  for 
an  increase  to  them  of  about  50  per  cent  or  more  over  day- 
work  rates.  If  an  operator  balks  at  the  fairness  of  a  price,  and 
is  shown  by  demonstration  that  50  per  cert,  or  over  is  being 
earned  and  can  be  earned  over  and  above  the  day-work  rate, 
he  generally  applies  for  leave  to  withdraw  his  objection  to  the 
fairness  of  the  price.  There  is  no  after-clap  to  that  sort  of 
argument;  it  is  the  kind  that  appeals  to  the  operators. 

Just  a  word  regarding  claims  which  some  efficiency  engineers 
assume  not  only  to  be  the  prerogative  of  their  systems,  but  which 
they  almost  claim  to  have  patented  for  their  systems.  This 
refers  to  the  matter  of  full  and  accurate  records,  of  detail  man- 
agement and  accurate  individual  records  of  each  operator;  and 
also,  to  the  claim  that  predelermired  costs  and  the  striving  there- 
for and,  when  reached,  the  maintenance  thereof,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  some  sort  of  bonus  system,  is  not  only  the  best  method 
of  attaining  maximum  output,  minimum  costs  per  article  and 
maximum  earning  rates  per  hour  per  operator,  but  that  these 
systems  of  keeping  these  accounts  are  the  only  proper  ones. 

This  question  of  records  is,  with  some  of  the  efficiency  sys- 
tems, a  fearsome  thing;  the  writer  has  read  papers  in  which  it 
is  claimed  that  it  has  been  found  to  pay  to  have  as  many  as 
three  non-producers  to  one  producer.  The  writer  has  seen  many 
systems  based  upon  "full  and  accurate  records"  commence  as 
"buds  of  promise,"'  but  alas  for  human  hopes  they  never  "blos- 
somed into  flowers  of  performance,"  except  that  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  system  cost  more  than  the  business  could  net 
in  the  shape  of  profit;  the  result  was  a  rather  premature  demise 
of  the  system,  accompanied  by  the  consigning  of  its  inventor* 
to   Hades  by  the  victims  gullible  enough  to  try  it  at  their  ex- 

The  truth  is,  that  a  really  intelligent  piece-work  system  would 
give  the  shop  manager  every  detail  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
know  where  he  was  at,  both  in  respect  to  any  department  of  his 
shop,  or  for  any  operator  in  any  department ;  so  much  for  the 
matter  of  full  and  accurate  records.  As  regards  getting  the  best 
possible  results  from  an  operator  by  reason  of  his  knowing  that 
his  record  was  known  to  the  management,  that  is  also  covered. 
In  addition  to  this,  each  individual  operator  in  a  shop  governed 
by  the  principles  and  practices  of  really  intelligent  piece-work 
systems  knows  that  he  is  perfectly  safe  in  studying  at  any  time 
and  all  the  time  as  to  how  he  can  get  his  work  out  quicker;  he 
knows  that  he  will  get  the  benefit  of  anything  he  does  in  that 
way.  He  knows  that  the  shop  superitUendcnt  is  anxious  to  co- 
operate with  him  along  these  lines;  and  he  knows  that  h.t  V-K. 
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never  be  penaliied  for  using  his  brains  by  having  his  rate  cut 
by  the  management,  because  they  know  enough  to  know  that 
he  is  decreasing  their  costs  (reducing  their  percentage  of  burden) 
by  his  increased  output,  and  this  insures  a  lower  cost  per  ar- 
ticle than  any  system  of  predetermined  cost  would  produce 
outside  of  a  book.  His  pay  check  evidences  in  increased 
size  the  recognition  that  the  management  knows  him  to  be  an 
eHicient  unit ;  and  he  knows  by  his  daily  life  in  the  shop  that 
the  set  of  records  kept  there,  simple  though  they  may  appear, 
are  sufficient  to  keep  tab  on  every  move  made  by  every  man  in 
every  department  of  the   shop. 

These  records  would  provide  in  a  simple  manner  for  the 
dividing  of  the  shop  into  departments,  by  the  listing  of  every 
operator's  name  under  the  heading  of  his  department,  and  by 
the  classification  in  every  department  of  the  operators  in  that 
department,  i.  e.,  in  the  machine  shop,  as  machinists,  machin- 
ists' helpers,  apprentices,  etc.,  and  so  on  down  through  every 
department  in  the  shop.  The  shop  manager  could  then  have 
a  simple  report  with  about  12  headings  covering  the  items  of 
piece  work  hours,  day  work  hours,  piece  work  amounts  (earn- 
ings), day  work  amounts,  day  work  rate,  piece  work  rate,  a 
column  to  show  the  amount  of  earnings  over  and  above  day  work 
rates  and  another  a  column  showing  less,  if  any.  On  the  line 
below  and  at  the  left  of  these  headings,  would  follow  the  name 
of  each  man.  On  another  sheet,  there  would  be  kept  a  sum- 
mary of  the  foregoing;  and  on  still  another  a  comparison  of  this 
summary  month  by  month,  which  would  include  the  names  and 
salaries  in  each  department  of  the  shop,  as  well  as  in  the  office 
of  the  shop,  of  what  might  be  called  the  n on- producers,  such  as 
clerks,  telephone  operators,  etc.  This  sheet  would  give  the 
percentage  of  piece  work  to  day  work  for  the  shop  as  a  whole; 
and  thus  monthly,  weekly  and  yearly  comparisons  are  at  hand 
for  the  shop  manager,  giving  him  every  detail  of  every  depart- 
ment and  of  the  earnings  of  every  man  under  him  in  the  entire 
shop.  These,  with  a  copy  of  the  price  schedule,  and  of  the  requi- 
sitions for  materials  and  supplies  contain  about  as  complete,  yet 
as  simple  and  inexpensive  a  system  of  records  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  They  constitute  a  chart  which  precludes  the  idea  of 
the  shop  head  going  on  the  rocks — if  he  keeps  his  eyes  open. 
Taken  in  connection  with  a  similar  system  for  the  other  shops 
of  a  railway  they  constituti;  a  quick  method  of  conjparing  divi- 
sion efficiencies  over  the  whole  road;  if  copies  of  each  monthly 
summary  be  c;ich3nged  between  division  heads,  they  serve  not 
only  to  spur  each  shop  superintendent  to  increased  efficiency,  but 
if  the  detailed  monthly  showings  are  exchanged  they  serve  to 
put  each  division  shop  head  wise  as  to  where  he  can  improve 
his  own  adminii'tration. 

It  will  be  observed  that  my  system  is  based  on  the  shop  man- 
ager having  all  the  figures,  including  the  price  schedule  of  his 
own  shop,  under  his  hands  at  all  times;  there  will  be  at  least 
weekly  consultations  with  every  foreman  and  sub-foreman  pres- 
ent, at  whicl.>  the  details  of  each  department  will  be  gone  over. 
In  this  way  no  unpleasant  surprises  will  develop  for  the  shop  head, 
either  as  to  a  given  job  or  man.  If  a  man's  record  shows  that 
he  cannot  or  will  not  rise  above  the  day  work  rate,  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  whether  he  needs  instruction  or  whether  it  is  a  caic 
of  unconquerable  inertia.  If  the  former,  instruction  is  given, 
and  if  the  latter,  the  man  is  moved.  It  would  be  unfair  to  the 
shop's  record  and  to  the  tool  to  allow  this  kind  of  an  operator 
to  keep  the  efficiency  of  the  tool  25  per  cent.,  or  over,  below 
normal ;  neither  humanitarianism  nor  common  sense  require  the 
tool  to  be  penalized  in  this  way. 

The  above  system  of  giving  the  shop  manager  control  of  at 
least  a  copy  of  the  records  pertaining  to  his  shop,  is  not  in- 
tended to  debar  the  management  from  permitting  the  accounting 
department  all  the  activities  it  sees  fit  to  indulge  that  department 
in.  It  is  intended  to  limit  the  activities  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment as  to  its  tendencies  to  assume  that  statistics  are  its  sole 
property  and  its  sole  concern.  The  records  described  above  con- 
stitute in  effect  the  shop  head's  chart;  a  chart  is  needed  and 


is  useful  before,  not  after,  a  vessel  has  gone  on  the  rocks.  A 
shop  head,  as  regards  records,  "wants  what  he  wants  when  he 
wants  it ;"  not  when  the  circumlocution  office  gets  around  to  it 
Take  the  column  of  possible  earnings  by  an  operator  at  less  than 
day-work  rate;  with  this  knowledge  confined  to  the  accounting 
department,  the  shop  head  lies  under  tbe  imputation  of  being 
unfair  to  the  man;  if  the  man  makes  an  objection,  time  is  lost 
getting  the  facts  necessary  for  an  investigation;  perhaps  a  good 
man  leaves.  By  the  other  method,  the  shop  head  cither  knows 
of  it  at  once,  or  he  is  in  position  to  investigate  at  once;  tbe 
men's  confidence  in  his  fairness  is  retained  and  this  is  quite 
necessary. 

In  conclusion,  the  question  may  be  asked  as  to  the  con- 
crete results  which  the  writer  thinks  possible  to  show  by  the 
installation  of  such  a  piece-work  system  as  herein  outlined.  The 
answer  is  impossible  to  give  off-hand  and  in  definite  statements 
without  knowing  something  of  the  conditions  to  overcome  and 
of  the  atmosphere  under  which  the  problem  would  have  to  be 
handled.  And  this  would  be  the  case  even  if  the  question  were 
asked  with  the  questioner  before  me,  and  with  the  latitude  which 
conversation  permits  in  answering  questions  intelligently. 

Speaking,  therefore,  generally,  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
piece-work  schedules  of  several  roads  in  the  Eastern  Traffic 
Association,  and  of  the  costs  on  given  jobs  of  roads  which  are 
not  operated  on  the  piece-work  plan,  I  estimate  that  at  least  25 
per  cent,  could  be  saved  by  the  installation  by  me  of  "a  really 
intelligent  piece-work  plan"  on  the  present  costs  of  running  re- 
pair shops  by  most  of  the  roads  in  the  Eastern  Traffic  Associa- 
tion. This  is  predicated  on  the  assumption  that  the  design  and 
equipment  of  the  shops  are  fairly  modern;  if  strictly  up  to  date 
a  still  greater  efficiency  might  be  reasonably  expected. 


LATHE  CHUCK  ATTACHMENT. 


The  attachm' 


n  in  the  accompanying  illustration  is  in 
use  at  the  Canadian  Pacific  shops,  Montreal,  Can.,  and  serves 

to  increase  the  radius  of  usefulness  of  an  ordinary  lathe  chuck 
of  small  dimensions.  It  consists  of  auxiliary  Jaws  A  that  slip 
over  the  regular  jaws  and  are  held  in  place  by  set  screws.     The 


Lathe  Chuck  Attachment. 

one  shown  is  intended  for  holding  piston  rings  or  other  hollow 
work  that  may  be  caught  on  tbe  inside.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  a  modification  of  the  same  arrangement  having  an  overhang 
may  be  applied,  by  which  larger  diameters  may  be  chucked  than 
would  be  possible  with  the  regular  chuck. 


The  Prussian  legislature  recently  voted  money  to  electrify  a 
section  of  the  road  in  Silesia,  which  runs  through  a  semi- 
mountainous  region  with  many  variations  of  grade. 
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SETTING   INSIDE  ADMISSION   PISTON   VALVES  WITH 
WALSCHAERT  GEAR.* 

A  design  of  Walschaert  valve  gear  used  with  inside  admission 
piston  valves  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  names  of  the  various 
parts  arc  as  follows:  A,  valve;  B,  valve  stem;  C,  combining 
lever;  D,  crosshead  link;  £,  radius  rod;  F,  reverse  shaft;  0, 
lifting  link;  H,  reach  rod;  K,  reverse  lever.;  L,  reverse  link;  M, 
eccentric  rod ;  and  N,  eccentric  crank.  The  tnain  pin  is  shown 
on  forward  dead  center  and  the  reverse  lever  is  in  its  middle 
position,  with  the  link  block  in  the  center  of  the  link.  A  care- 
ful study  of  the  diagram  shows  that  with  a  valve  having  inside 
admission  the  valve  rod  is  connected  to  the  combining  lever  at 
a  point  below  the  latter'a  connection  to  the  radius  rod  If  the 
block  is  in  the  lomer  half  of  the  link  when  in  forward  gear,  the 
eccentric  crank  follows  the  main  pin.  If  the  block  is  in  the 
upper  half  of  the  link  when  in  forward  gear,  the  eccentric  crank 
leads  the  main  pin. 


COKUCTIOHS. 


Methods  used  for  correcting  errors  can  be  best  explained  by 
two  hypothetical  cases.  For  example,  suppose  the  specification 
of  a  locomotive  having  inside  admission  piston  valves,  calls  for 
the  following: 

5M  to. 
15K  in. 

Lii^  Mock  below  link  center  in  formrd  gear. 

The  influence  of  the  eccentric  rod  changes  on  the  directi«n 
(ahead  or  back)  of  the  movement  of  the  valve,  is  explained  by 


\     Mil 


Fig.  1— Walachaert  Valve  Qaar  a>  UMd  with  Inalde  Admlwlon  Platon  Valvei. 


The  method  of  setting  inside  admission  piston  valves  is  gen* 
erally  similar  to  that  for  outside  admission  valves,  as  described  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  2,  1911,  page  1254.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  to  perform  corresponding  functions 
this  valve  moves  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  slide  valve. 
When  setting  piston  valves,  the  steam  chest  heads  should  be  re- 
moved,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  line  and  line  positions 
of  the  valve  are  determined  by  observation  through  peep  holes 
provided  for  the  purpose.  In  this  way  the  points  F  and  f 
(Figs.  2  and  3)   are  located  on  the  valve  stem  by  tramming 


reference  to  Fig.  6.  An  examination  of  this  figure  will  show 
that  if  the  eccentric  rod  £  is  lengthened  lo  E',  then  the  radius 
rod  R  will  be  moved  ahead  to  the  position  R',  and  the  valve  stem 
will  be  moved  a  distance  X  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  thut 
displacing  the  valve  from  position  V  to  V.  Therefore,  the  rules 
applying  in  the  case  of  outside  admission  slide  valves  also  apply 
to  this  style  of  valve,  as  follows.  In  forward  motion  if  the 
eccentric  rod  is  lengthened,  the  valve  is  moved  ahead.  If  the 
eccentric  rod  is  shortened,  the  valve  is  moved  back.  In  back- 
ward motion  if  the  eccentric  rod  is  lengthened,  the  valve  i» 


Fig.  3. 

from  any  convenient  point  on  the  back  wall  of  the  steam  chest 
The  lead  points  on  the  valve  stem  can  thus  be  obtained  by 
placing  the  crank  on  the  dead  centers,  and  again  tramming  from 
the  steam  chest  wall  (Fig.  4).  The  test  for  lead  is  made  as 
described  for  the  outside  admission  slide  valves,  the  combining 
lever  occupying  positions  as  shown  in  Fig.  £.  The  lead  in  full 
gear,  with  this  style  of  valve,  is  examined  precisely  as  for  out- 
side  admission  valves. 


:    Baldm 
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Fig.  4. 

moved  back.  If  tlie  eccentric  rod  is  shortened,  the  valve  i> 
moved  ahead. 

If  the  link  block  is  above  the  center  when  running  ahead,  then, 
in  each  case,  the  valve  will  be  moved  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  stated  above. 

In  any  case,  regardless  of  whether  the  gear  is  in  forward  or 
backward  motion,  to  move  the  valve  ahead,  lengthen  the  radius 
rod  the  amount  desired.  To  mo\e  the  valve  back,  shorten  the 
radius  rod  the  amount  desired.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
with  an  inside  admission  valve,  the  front  port  opening  U  ^s&^ 
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creased  if  the  valve  is  moved  ahead,  and  the  rear  port  opening 

is  increased  if  the  valve  is  moved  back.     Bearing  these  facts  in  Froni,  H  in.  —  a  in.  Ind  =   ^  in.  e 

mind,  two  hypothetical  cases  will  now  be  considered.  ^'''-    ^  '""  '"''  -  M  '"■  ^  ' 

Error  in  bickwaii]  motian— 
HYPOTHETICAL  CASE  NO.    1. 


FIb.  6. 


DDIiud    for    the    engine    under    consideration.      The    dots   on    the    diagram  noted    below:      Eccentvif    lod   lengthened    5/64    in.      Radius    rod    shortened 

represent   the   prick   punch   marks  F  and   F'    (Fig,    3)    on    the   valve   stem,  5/32  in.     A  fiial  trial  of  Ihe  Talve  and  cutoff,  etc..  can  now  be  made  in 

while   Ihe  crosses   represent   the  irregularities   in    the   lead   when    trammed  the  previously  described  manner. 

to   the   valve   stem    (Fig-    7).      These  irregularities  are  the   same   as  those  HVPOTHETICAI.  CASE  NO    2. 

The  first  prqoeduie  nil!  be  tc  divide  the  error  between  the  forward  and  lepresented  by  Fig.    10.      Hlvide  the  err.u  beOveen   the  fornaid  and    b2ck- 

hackward  molions,  as   follows:  ward  motions,  as   follows: 


h 


•1  \' 


■■""••    r 

—r- ■ — .. 

8. 

"y^iEw    T ^' — 
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Error  in  txckwird  n 
nl,   a  in.  Ind  —  3/16  in.  =  1/16  ii 


Back.'  5/16  in 

.  —  Ji  in.  lead  =  1/16  in',  error:     |_  J 

Ai    Ihe    err. 

jr»   in    the    Iwo    moCioni    oecur    in    opj 

■ugment  e«b 

olher,  ind  the  combined  or  average  e 

of  the  two,  vi 

I.:    3/16  in.  plui  1/16  in.  equals   H  ii 

divide   the   en 

ror   equally   about    a   central    point,    it 

move  the  y>1« 

e  one-half  the  aiuount.  or   H   m.    im 

ition). 

ic  tod  must  be  thortened  3.7  timei   « 

11/32  in.,  to  1 

Bove  the  valve  H   in.     When  this  has 

will  tram  a>  • 

ho»n  in  Fig.  n. 

The  errors 

in   forward  and  backward  motion   have 

■nd  il  remain. 

1  onlf  to  square  the  lead  front  and  b: 

nusi    be    maved 


n.  ahead. 

direcliona    tl 
will  be  the  ■ 


5/16  >i 


in.  lead  = 


I.  lead  —  3/16  ii 
To  mave  Ihe  valve  back  1/16  in.,  the 
t/16  in.,  and  Ihe  lead  will  then  be  squai 
results  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  9.    Tbes. 
b;  the  apecificatlon. 

The  lead  has  been  squared  and  Ihe  e 
changes  noted  below:  Eccentric  rod  s 
rod  shortened  1/16  in.     Trial  of  the  valv 


EDUCATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  APPRENTICES.* 

BV  E.    D.  RALFH. 
Apprentice  Instructor,  Atchison,  Topeki  &  Santa  Fe,  Fort  Uadiaon,  Iowa. 

Before  the  Santa  Fe  adopted  its  present  mEthod  of  educating 
apprentices,  few,  If  any  of  the  graduates,  were  considered  to  be 
worth  full  mechanic's  wages  at  the  shop  where  they  had  served 
their  time.  They  were  thus  encouraged  to  leave  the  parent  shop 
jmd  gain  further  experience  in  some  other  shop  on  the  system 
■or  on  some  other  road,  after  which  they  would  be  received  back 
.at  full  pay.  These  boys  generally  remained  away.  Under  the 
fresent  system  of  training  they  are  encouraged  from  the  time 
they  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  remain  in  the  company's 
zservice.  The  company  has  found  them  to  be  much  better  me- 
chanics than  it  is  possible  to  hire  from  other  places,  not  only 
irom  the  fact  that  they  arc  trained  to  Santa  Fe  methods  and 
standards,  but  they  are  educated  along  certain  lines  which  re- 
•quired  the  "old  timer"  years  of  good  hard  experience  to  gain. 
They  can  start  in  at  iJie  completion  of  their  apprenticeship  and 
An  better  positions  and  do  better  work  than  the  "old  timer." 

To  produce  good  mechanics  the  boys  cannot  be  left  to  the 
imercy  of  the  foremen  alone,  for  the  foremen  are  too  heavily 
"burdened  with  other  duties  to  give  the  apprentice  proper  at- 
itentioa  Special  men  must  be  assigned  to  this  work,  and  they 
must  be  thoroughly  trained  and  competent  in  their  particular  line 
■of  work.  This  was  accomplished  on  the  Santa  Fe  by  placing 
instructors  in  the  various  departments  of  the  different  shops. 
"Wherever  possible  men  who  had  served  their  apprenticeship  on 
■the  Santa  Fe  wer«  utilized  for  this  purpose.  They  were  thus 
not  only  skilled  mechanics,  but  were  familiar  with  Santa  Fe 
methods  and  standards,  and,  better  yet.  were  acquainted  with 
'the  Santa  Fe  men  and  boys  over  whom  they  would  have  control. 

It  is  the  special  duty  of  these  men  to  receive  the  apprentice 
■when  he  first  starts  in  the  shop,  and  follow  him  through  the 
several  branches  of  his  chosen  trade,  giving  him  personal  at- 
tention until  he  has  passed  through  all  that  pertains  to  his  par- 
ticular trade,  according  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  shop 
in  which  he  is  working.  These  instructors  are  amenable  lo  the 
genera!  foreman  and  their  superior  officers  only,  which  organ- 
ization  makes  possible  the  best  results.     The  instructor,  with 


I  in  the  competili' 


tealtie  more  .clearly   I 


,r.n. 


the  approval  of  the  general  foreman,  outlines  a  schedule  of 
the  different  departments  through  which  the  boy  must  pass 
before  completing  his  time.  If  the  shop  to  which  the  boy  is 
assigned  does  not  contain  facilities  ample  for  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  trade,  he  is  transferred  to  a  larger  shop  to  com- 
plete the  last  year  or  so  of  his  apprenticeship.  In  this  way 
all  the  apprentices,  no  matter  where  located,  have  the  advan- 
tage of  gaining  a  thorough  training  in  their  particular  trade  so 
far  as  it  is  able  to  be  taught  by  the  Santa  Fe. 

There  is  a  well  organized  school  system  in  connection  with 
the  shop  instruction.  At  the  larger  shops  a  special  man  is  as- 
signed to  look  after  the  school,  but  the  smaller  places  are  taken 
care  of  by  traveling  instructors,  their  work  being  so  arranged 
that  each  apprentice  receives  four  hours  school  work  each  week, 
in  periods  of  two  hours  each.  These  school  instructors  are 
technical  school  graduates,  and  as  far  as  possible  men  who 
were  employed  in  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Santa  Fe. 
While  the  school  is  made  sub-servient  to  the  shop,  yet  each 
boy  is  compelled  to  be  present  for  four  hours  each  week.  If 
business  be  such  that  he  has  to  be  retained  in  the  shop  during 
his  regular  class  period,  he  makes  up  this  time  at  the  first 
opportunity.  Mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  shop  mathe- 
matics and  the  rudiments  of  mechanics  are  taught;  all  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  be  implied  to  the  boy's  daily  work,  and 
thereby  keep  him  more  interested  in  it,  and  more  desirous  of 
pursuing  his  studies  when  in  school. 

The  obstacles  encountered  in  establishing  this  sjrstem  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  so  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  is  concerned,  were 
few,  due  to  the  efficient  organization  established  to  put  it  into 
operation.  The  best  possible  man  for  the  bead  of  such  an  organ- 
ization was  selected,  one  who  had  worked  for  years  in  the  me- 
chanical department  as  an  official,  and  had  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  Ihe  various  division  officers  with  whom  he  was  to 
come  in  contact.  He  is  a  technical  school  graduate,  but  a  ma- 
chinist by  trade,  and  best  of  all  a  first-class  mixer,  one  who  has 
that  wonderful  ability  to  make  all  his  subordinates  fall  thor- 
oughly in  love  with  their  business.  He,  in  turn,  selected  men 
for  instructors  who  were  able  to  mix  with  the  boys.  Unless  an 
instructor  can  do  this,  he  will  not  last  long  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  system  has  been  very  effective  in  producing  a  good  moral 
effect  on  the  apprentices  and  shop  men.  The  apprentices  in  par- 
ticular are  encouraged  to  seek  good  clean  sport,  and  to  this  end, 
athletic  teams  have  been  organized  along  the  system.  The  teams 
of  the  different  shops  meet  each  other  in  friendly  contests.  At 
these  games  will  be  seen  some  of  the  hi^er  officials.  This  is 
noticed  by  the  boys,  who  feel  that  they  are  being  recognized  and 
as  a  result  they  return  to  their  work  with  a  greater  ambition. 
They  are  also  encouraged  to  clean-up  before  leaving  the  shop 
after  quitting  work  for  the  day;  to  seek  the  better  places  of 
amusement;  and  not  to  indulge  in  pastimes  which  are  not  for 
the  bettering  of  themselves  and  their  fellows.  To  assist  in  ac- 
complishing this,  a  set  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  ap- 
prentices, containing  nothing  which  will  interfere  with  their 
pleasure  or  work,  but  which  will  help  them  to  seek  a  better 
view  of  life,  and  thereby  gain  a  better  opinion  from  the  people 
of  the  community.  To  further  assist  in  guiding  the  boy  right, 
there  has  recently  been  inaugurated  on  the  Santa  Fe,  at  some  of 
the  larger  shops,  reading  rooms  for  the  apprentice.  At  the  Other 
points  the  instructors  are  encouraged  to  have  the  school  rooms 
open  at  night,  that  the  boys  may  congregate  there  and  play  clean 
games  and  meet  in  a  social  way. 

The  effect  has  been  such  that  the  apprentices  in  their  first  and 
second  years  are  now  doing  as  well  iii  their  shop  work  as  the 
average  journeymen.  About  twenty  of  our  graduated  boys  are 
holding  good  positions,  although  the  system  of  instruction  is  only 
about  three  years  old.  Does  it  pay?  Ask  any  mechanical  de- 
partment officer  on  the  Santa  Fe, 

The  Chilean  government  has  under  construction  nearly  1,500 
miles  of  railway,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  about  $75,000,000. 
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A  unique  arrangement  for  the  engine  house,  erecting  and 
machine  shop  has  been  adopted  by  the  New  York,  Philadelphia 
&  Norfolk  in  its  new  locomotive  repair  shop  plant  at  Cape 
Charles.  Virginia.  These  shops  were  built  to  replace  those 
which  were  erected  when  the  road  was  originally  constructed 
and  will  enable  all  repairs  to  be  made  to  the  locomotives,  ex- 
cept for  the  heaviest  boiler  repairs.  The  engine  house  is  at 
the  end  of  the  erecting  shop  with  a  common  wall  between,  and 


various  tools  transferred  from  the  old  shop,  which  are  ar- 
ranged in  groups  for  motor  drives,  wilh  the  exception  of  one. 
or  two  tools  to  which  individual  motors"  have  been  applied. 
The  new  tools  installed  include  a  30  in.  x  16  ft.  engine  lathe, 
a  15  in.  rapid  production  slotter,  a  universal  milling  machine 
and  a  pipe  cutter.     All  of  these  tools  have  individual  motor 

The  engine  house,  which  measures  90  ft.  from  the  inner  to 
the  outside  circle  wall,  is  immediately  adjacent  to  and  con- 
nected with  the  erecting  shop.  It  contains  six  tracks  with  pro- 
vision for  future  extension.    A  driving  wheel  pit,  and  a  truck 


General  Arrangement  of  the  New  York,  Phiiadelphia  d  Norfolk  Locomotive  Repair  Shope  at  Cape  Charlea,    Va. 


the  five  tracks  in  the  erecting  shop  radiate  from  the  center  of 
the  turn  table  so  that  the  locomotives  are  run  into  the  shop 
directly  from  the  turntable,  making  unnecessary  the  use  of 
either  a  transfer  table  or  of  cranes  for  lifting  the  locomotives 
from  track  to  track  inside  the  shop. 

The  erecting  and  machine  shop  is  70  ft.  6  in.  wide  and  2SS 
ft.  long,  153  ft.  being  used  for  erecting  shop  purposes.  A 
runway  is  provided  for  the  future  installation  of  a  crane  for 
the  handling  of  material  in  the  erecting  shop  and  machine 
shops.  All  the  buildings  are  of  brick  construction,  and  are  well 
lighted,  ventilated  and  heated.     The  machine  shop  contains  the 


wheel  drop  pit  each  serve  two  tracks.  Cast  iron  smoke  jacks 
are  installed  and  the  floor  of  the  engine  house,  as  well  as  the 
floor  of  the  erecting  shop,  is  of  creosoted  blocks. 

The  smith,  boiler  and  flue  shop  is  50  ft.  x  100  ft.  The  boiler 
shop  tools,  as  well  as  the  flue  shop  tools,  are  motor  driven; 
among  the  new  tools  are  a  combined  punch  and  shear,  a  1,100 
lbs.  capacity  steam  hammer,  a  flue  furnace,  and  pneumatic  flue 
welding  and  swedging  tools.  The  oilhouse  is  22  ft.  x  S3  ft 
in  size,  and  contains  a  sweat  room,  waste  room  and  distributing 
room,  the  various  oils  beinii  placed  in  the  storage  tanks  and 
drawn   by   gravity. 
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stalled  in  connection  with  the  air  compressor.  Provisinn  is 
made  for  the  installation  of  additional  boilers,  generators  and 
air  compressors.  Also  for  the  extension  of  the  building  proper 
as  may  be  necessary. 

The  storehouse  and  office  building  covers  an  area  of  50  ft.  x 
72  ft,,  and  is  devoted  largely  to  the  handling  of  material  and 
supplies.  The  building  contains  a  basement  and  two  floors; 
the  office  of  the  master  mechanic  and  shop  clerk,  as  well  as  the 
drafting  room  occupy  a  portion  of  the  second  floor,  while 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  material 
and  supplies.  An  electric  freight  elevator  of  6fl00  lbs.  capacity 
has  been  installed.  The  artificial  lighting  throughout  the  build- 
ing, as  well  as  in  the  oilhouse  and  the  offices  of  the  various 
shop  foremen,  is  by  means  of  tungsten  lamps;  all  other  lighting 
in  the  buildings  is  furnished  by  type  F  Cooper-Hewitt  lamps. 

The  turntable  is  75  ft.  in  diameter,  and  is  operated  by  a 
pneumatic  turntable  tractor.  The  ash-pit  is  equipped  with  a 
pneumatic  hoist  for  the  handling  of  ashes,  and  the  locomotives 
are  coaled  by  a  clam  shell  bucket  operated  by  a  hoisting  en- 
gine. Ample  provision  is  made  for  protection  from  fire 
by  a  6-in.  fire  main  in  the  form  of  a  loop  surrounding  the 
shops,    which    supplies    the    various    plugs    and    hose    reels. 


SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT    IN    THE    RAILWAY    SHOP.* 
BV  LE  ROY   W.   ALLISON. 

Correct  management  has  ever  been  a  science,  and  scientific 

management  is  but  a  synonym  for  good  management  The  intro- 
duction of  a  system  of  betterment  in  any  branch  of  industry  is 
dependent  upon  one  fundamental  essential — exercising  common 
sense ;  without  it,  system,  ideals  and  theories  notwithstanding,  we 
are  lost.  These  latter  offer  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
good  and  the  poor  so-called  efficiency  engineers.  The  poor 
have  sprung  up  in  countless  numbers,  they  are  found  every- 
where— having  a  theoretical  schooling,  and  having  read  a  few 
books  on  the  subject.  Having  devised  a  schedule  of  opera- 
tions and  ideals  so  based,  does  not  constitute  an  efficiency  engi- 
neer, or  even  a  near  one.  The  good  efficiency  man,  the  one 
who  deals  in  a  practical  manner,  with  practical  training,  and 
endowed  with  an  appreciation  of  common  sense  treatment  is 
hard  to  find. 

In  the  application  of  scientific  man^ement  in  the  railway 
shop,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  efficiency  engineer  be  needed 
at  all.  The  writer  has  seen  him.  oftentimes,  doing  more  harm 
than  good,  and  simply  because  of  that  self-infused  consideration 
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The  water  supply  is  obtained  from  36  3-in.  wells  varying  in 
depth  from  26  ft.  to  84  ft.  From  these  wells  the  water  is 
pumped  to  two  50,000  gal.  steel  tanks  from  which  it  is  distributed 
through  the  various  mains.  Toilet  and  wash  rooms  have  been 
provided  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  expanded  metal  lockers 
are  installed  throughout  the  shops  for  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  employees. 

The  J.  W.  Ferguson  Company,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  erected  the 
plant,  and  the  various  piping  .-iystems  were  installed  by  the  B.  F. 
Shaw  Company,  of  Wilmington,  Del,,  the  plans  having  been  pre- 
pared by  R,  N.  Durborow,  superintendent  motive  power  of 
the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 


Peru  in  1908  engaged  the  famous  German  firm  of  engineer- 
contractors,  Arthur  Koppel,  to  make  preliminary  surveys  and 
plans  for  a  railway  from  the  Paeitie  port  Paita  over  the  Cordil- 
leras to  the  Amazon,  Plans  and  estimates  for  six  different 
routes  have  now  been  submitted.  The  longest,  costliest,  but  most 
valuable  line  would  be  467  miles  long,  with  eastern  terminus  at 
Melendez,  on  the  Maraiion,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  a 
little  less  than  $24,000,000,  Steamboats  drawing  7  ft,  of  water 
may  ply  from  Melendez  to  Iquitos,  whence  the  Amazon  is  navi- 
gable by  ocean  steamers.  The  steepest  grades  on  all  of  the 
routes  surveyed  are  158  ft,  per  mile. 


of  his  own  importance  and  "know  it  all"  ability.  Each  particu- 
lar shop  presents  its  individual  problems,  the  effective  solu- 
tion of  which  lays  with  the  practical  man.  No  railway  shop  has 
the  time  for  experimenting  with  this  or  with  that,  neither  can  it 
profitably  permit  of  an  argument  of  possibility;  its  existence 
and    purpose    demands    the   assurance    of    defined    and    definite 


Scientific  management  in  the  railway  shop  depends  upon 
three  things,  the  common  sense  treatment  of  the  workman,  the 
common  sense  judgment  of  equipment,  and  a  mode  of  operation 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  slow  development  and  is  adapted  in- 
telligently to  the  special  requirements  in  the  particular  plant. 
These  are  listed  in  order  of  importance,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  harmonizing  of  the  three  that  the  desired  effects  may  be 

Any  system  of  management  is  directly  dependent  upon  the 
workman  in  the  shop  for  its  success ;  this  statement  is  as  broad 
as  it  is  true.  Dealing  with  theories,  ideals  and  principles,  and 
not  with  the  workman,  can  never  result  in  good  or  scientific 
administration.  He  cannot  be  treated  as  one  of  a  crew  of 
nonentities,   typically   a   human    machine;,    seeniiiisly    hick'ng   the 
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of  his  employer,  and  do  justice  to  a  method  for 
betterment.  Neither  can  we  expect  a  continuance  of  results  if 
we  initiate  a  square  deal  proposition,  offering  a  bonus  system 
and  the  like,  and  annul  it  in  a  short  interval  of  time.  Under 
such  conditions  it  is  far  better  to  omit  entirely  any  consider- 
ation of  increased  wage  scale.  We  are  not  doing  justice  to  the 
employe  and  the  shop  is  sure  to  show  it. 

The  term  "co-operation  and  harmony"  is  not  a  new  one ;  it 
IS  present  orally  and  in  print  wherever  scientilic  management  and 
f^rkiency  is  mentioned ;  they  are  ever  prevalent  in  its  litera- 
ture and  pervade  its  very  end.  Spoken  or  written  in  the 
idealistic  sense  Ihey  mean  nothing;  deduced  and  intelligently 
interpreted,  the  expression  offers  the  key-note  to  the  prosperous 
issue  of  the  system,  all  other  things  being  equal.  To  gain  the 
co-operation  of  the  workman,  are  we  to  hand  him  a  printed 
schedule  of  operations  and  the  time  allowed  for  each,  or  put 
him  under  a  speed  boss  and  hold  a  stop-watch  over  him  ? 
Never!  At  least  not  to  the  intelligent  shop  employe  and  citi- 
zen. Even  though  it  offers  a  slight  increase  in  wages,  this  will 
bring  about  forced  co-operation,  and  this  means  nothing  but  dis- 
aster to  the  system,  due  to  entire  lack  of  interest  of  the  work- 
man, whose  thoughts  are  bent  and  whose  eyes  are  open  for 
another  position — a  job  where  the  driving  element  will  not  be 
in  'evidence. 

When  we  take  the  workman  into  our  confidence,  reasonably 
explain  why  a  certain  plan  of  procedure  is  to  be  inaugurated, 
accord  him  a  consideration  for  knowing  something,  show  him 
how  his  earning  capacity  and  ability  will  be  increased,  how 
both  he  and  the  railway  are  to  benefit,  then  will  we  derive  from 
the  intelligent  workman,  who  has  the  interest  of  the  shop  and 
road  at  heart,  the  full  advantage  accruing  from  co-operation. 
Harmony  will  necessarily  follow,  for  one  is  never  present  with- 
out the  other.  To  be  interested  in  one's  personal  welfare  is 
human  nature :  the  man  who  is  not  so  addicted  is  usually  not 
worth  very  much  to  himself  or  his  employer.  When  we  give 
the  intelligent  employe  common  sense  treatment,  the  method 
which  affords  him  an  opportunity  to  use  his  brains  and  does 
not  entirely  stunt  his  initiative,  which  handles  him  as  a  man 
and  not  as  an  animal,  he  is  bound  to  recognize  Che  square  deal 
and  reciprocate;  this  is  directly  returnable  to  the  railway  in 
pecuniary  value. 

The  man  to  lead  and  direct  is  directly  responsible  to  the  rail- 
way for  the  effettiveness  of  his  department.  In  scientific  man- 
agement such  a  man  must  be  a  real  leader,  a  practical  man 
with  enough  theory  to  discern  the  distinction;  he  must  have  the 
ability  to  show  and  direct  concisely ;  and,  above  all,  must  under- 
stand the  failings  and  weaknesses  of  his  men.  Such  a  man  will 
hav'e  seeti  service  continued  and  varied,  in  his  particular  line — 
not  from  college,  or  books,  or  looking  on,  hut  from  actual  work 
in  the  shop.  This  is  the  class  of  men  who  can  obtain  co- 
operation and  harmony  from  their  men  by  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  common  sense.  The  impractical  and  theoretical  man, 
with  his  system,  when  chosen  to  direct  the  practical  workman  is 
almost  inevitably  a  failure,  and  the  direct  cause  is  not  difficult 
to  find — he  forgets  to  include  common  sense. 

Shop  equipment  should,  of  course,  be  of  such  design  and 
quality  as  will  offer  the  most  efficient  results  and  service. 
Placing  a  poor  tool  in  the  hands  of  a  good  workman  is  as  much 
a  wrong  as  giving  a  good  tool  to  one  who  is  not  proficient — 
in  neither  case  do  we  attain  results.  The  selection  of  a  tool,  or 
tools,  requires  the  ability  of  one  who  knows  machinery,  and 
whose  knowledge  of  the  shop's  requirements  is  accurate.  In  stand- 
ard equipment,  such  as  lathes,  planers  and  the  like,  the  numer- 
ous manufacturers'  announcement,  place  each  individual  product 
as  "the  best."  This  cannot  be;  there  can  be  but  one  best  for 
each  particular  class  of  work,  and  the  railway  shop  must  select 
accordingly.  The  necessity  of  good  equipment  in  scientific 
management  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  employment  of  com- 
petent workmen. 

The  usual  costliness  of  the  installation  of  a  system  of  scientific 


management  in  a  railway  shop  demands  that  the  principles 
involved  should  be  thoroughly  practical,  tried  out,  and  correctly 
interpreted.  They  must  tie  based  upon  fact,  sound  and  liberal, 
and  warranting  a  just  return  for  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money.  The  system  must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  shop, 
never  the  shop  to  the  system ;  it  must  be  one  for  the  betterment 
of  existing  conditions,  as  found,  and  not  a  method  which  is  to 
demolish  with  a  blow  that  which  has  taken  brains  and  years  to 
perfect.  Established  precepts  cannot  be  discarded  for  illusory 
ideals  which  may  be  attained,  without  a  full  research  as  to  their 
worth  and  fitness.  In  justice  to  the  shop,  the  employes  and  itself. 
the  railway  cannot  neglect  practical  and  common  sense  effort; 
consideration  must  he  given  as  to  why  and  the  reason  therefor, 
otherwise  a  confused  and  tangled  mass  will  result  which  will 
prove   disastrous. 

The  writer  has  often  seen  and  heard  the  phrase,  "fit  the  man 
10  the  plan";  it  means  little  more  than  making  a  dog  do  tricks. 
"Fit  the  man  and  fit  the  plan"  is  more  sensible;  both  require 
i-.tting  and  often  the  latter  is  the  hardest  and  more  difRcult  to 
cut  to  shape.  The  definite  standards  of  operation  must  be 
derived  from  the  shop  in  question  from  actual  work  and  the  full 
investigation  thereof ;  results  can  never  be  attained  from  "what 
it  ought  to  be,"  based  upon  a  foreign  plant  or  theory — this  may 
be  suited  to  the  library  and  book-shelf  but  not  to  the  railway 

In  an  age  of  industrial  betterment  it  is  easy  to  become  inocu- 
lated with  the  efficiency  germ.  Scientific  management  should 
spell  economy,  an  increased  output  with  decreased  cost,  but  such 
decrease  never  by  a  reduction  in  wages.  The  ultimate  outcome 
is  assured  if  we  administer  and  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
common  sense — to  the  workman,  his  welfare  and  wage  scale ; 
to  the  shop  equipment,  its  aptitude  and  quality;  to  the  system, 
its    suitableness    and    recompense    to    the    railway    shop    and 


WALSCHAERT  VALVE  GEAR  BREAKDOWNS.* 

The  handling  of  the  Walschaert  gear  in  the  event  of  a  break- 
down, presents  no  special  difliciiltif-s.  It  is  usually  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  take  down  both  the  eccentric  rod  and  main  rod.  The 
erosshead  and  valve  stem  can  then  he  securely  blocked,  exactly 
as  in  the  case  of  an  engine  equipped  with  the  Stephenson  gear. 
The  radius  rod  should  be  disconnected  from  th^  reverse  shaft 
by  removing  the  lifting  link.  If  the  valve  is  blocked  in  its 
middle  position    the   cylinder   on  the   damaged   side  will   be   cat 

If  tite  main  rod,  erosshead  and  piston  on  the  damaged  side 
are  in  a  condition  to  run,  the  main  rod  may  be  left  up,  pro- 
vided there  are  relief  valves  in  the  cylinder  heads.  The  relief 
valves  should  be  removed,  so  that  the  cylinder  can  be  lubricated 
and  excessive  compression  be  avoided.  With  the  eccentric  rod 
down,  and  the  valve  securely  blocked  in  its  middle  position,  the 
engine  can  be  run  with  the  other  side.  It  is  of  course  neces- 
sary, in  this  case,  to  remove  the  erosshead  link,  and  fasten 
the  combining  lever  m  the  forward  position.  The  foot  of 
the   lever  can   readily  be   secured   to   one   of   the   cyhnder   cocks 


If  the  damage  is  confined  to  the  eccentric  crank  or  rod,  or 
to  the  lower  end  of  the  link,  and  the  latter  is  still  supported 
on  its  trunnions,  ths  main  rod  may  be  left  up,  and  the  valve 
may  be  operated  by  the  combining  lever.  To  accomplish  this, 
take  down  the  eccentric  rod,  disconnect  the  radius  rod  from 
the  reverse  shaft,  and  secure  the  link-block  exactly  at  the  cen- 
ter of  the  link.  The  maximum  port  opening  on  the  damaged 
side  will  now  be  equal  to  the  lead,  and  the  cut-off  will  be  very 
short;  but  the  steam  will  do  at  least  some  work,  and  the 
engine  can  be  reversed  and  both  the  cylinders  will  be  lubri- 
eated. 

'FroRi    R«ord    No.    70.    published    by   ihe   Baldwin    Locoraalive    Works 

Philadelphia.  Pi.,  and  (ntitfed  "Walschaert*  Valve  Gear." 
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ENGINE    HOUSE    KINKS;    PENNSYLVANIA    RAILROAD. 

BY    C.    C.   LEECH, 
Foreman,    Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
OIL   HOUSE. 
A  compact  and  convenient  arrangement  of  handling  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  oil  required  for  locomotives  is  shown  on  the  ac- 
companying   drawings,    Figs.    1    and  2.     To  economize   space, 
a  cellar  was  excavated  alongside  the  engine  house,  but  the  tanks 
can  be  housed  in  a  building  above  ground  if  desired.     The  ar- 
rangement   of     the   tanks    is   clearly     shown    on    the   drawings. 
Where  two  tanks  are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  oil,  they  are 
connected   by   pipes.     The   arrangement   for   filling  the   tanks   is 
clearly   shown   in   one   of   the   illustrations,   section   C,   D.     The 
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Pig.  1 — Arrangement  of  Oil  Cellar  and  Delivery  C«untar. 
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Pig.  4— Rollers  for  Valve  Setting  Machine.  Fig.  5— Four-way  Valve  and  M^tR^'^t 
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funnel  is  placed  in  the  top  of  the  inlet  pipe  after  the  cap  has 
been  femoved  and  the  oil  barrel  is  rolled  out  on  the  runway 
or  skids,  and  placed  so  that  the  bung  in  the  barrel  is 
directly  over  the  funnel.  Air  pressure  is,  of  course,  shut  off 
from  the  oil  tank  while  it  is  being  filled.  A  reducing  valve  in  the 
air  supply  line  reduces  the  pressure  in  the  oil  tanks  to  25  lbs. 
per  sq.  in.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  detail  of  the  oil 
pipes  and   faucets  at  the  delivery  counter,  which   is  inside  of 
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Fig.  S — Arranoement  of  Valve  and  Valve  Seat  for  Oiclllating 
Cylinder!. 

The  Cranie  of  the  valve  setting  machine  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  of 
attendant  without  moving  from  his  position. 

VALVE    SETTING    MACHINE. 

The  frame  of  the  valve  setting  machine  shown  in  Fig.  3  is  of 
wood,  well  bolted  together.  The  oscillating  cylinders  by  which 
it  is  operated  are  of  brass.  The  journal  boxes  are  of  cast  iron, 
with  babbitted  bearings.  A  small  pulley  is  placed  on  the  driving 
shaft  so  that  in  an  emergency  the  device  may  be  utilized  for 
driving  one  or  two  of  the  machines  in  the  machine  shop  of  the 
engine  house.  The  machine  is  fastened  rigidly  in  place  along- 
side the  locomotive,  whose  valves  are  to  be  set,  by  means  of 
the  two  rods,  R,  which  hook  into  eyebolts,  which  are  let  into  th» 


floor;  the  rods  may  be  adjusted  and  tightened  by  means  of  the 
two  handle  nuts,  A'.  It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  have  these  eye- 
bolts  in  the  floor  alongside  each  of  the  pits  in  the  engine  house, 
preferably  at  the  right  hand  side.  The  four  cast  iron  boxes,  one 
of  which  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  4,  arc  placed  in  position  on 
the  rails  with  the  cast  iron  rollers  resting  against  the  tread  of 
the  driving  wheel  tires.  Each  set  -of  boxes  is  tied  together  by  the 
1^-in.  rods,  the  nuts  on  these  rods  being  drawn  up  tightly 
enough  to  lift  the  main  driving  wheels  off  the  rails,  thus  allowing 
the  weight  to  be  carried  on  the  rollers.  The  shafts  carrying  the 
rollers  revolve  in  the  roller  bearings  in  the  cast  iron  boxes.  The 
rollers  are  located  on  the  shafts  at  points  which  correspond  to 
the  distance  from  the  center  to  center  of  the  wheel  treads.  One 
of  the  shafts  is  extended  out  far  enough  to  allow  a  gear  at  its 
end  to  engage  with  the  train  of  gears  on  the  machine.  In  this 
way  the  driving  wheel  may  be  revolved  at  will. 

Details  of  the  four-way  air  valve  and  the  method  of  piping 
it  to  the  cylinders  are  .shown  in  Fig.  5,  The  cylinders  are  of 
the  oscillating  type,  and  are  secured  to  the  plates,  P,  by  a  center 
stud,  the  faces  of  the  cylinders  and  plates  being  first  carefully 
faced  and  ground  to  a  bearing.  The  arrangement  of  the  valves 
and  ports,  and  also  the  valve  seat,  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
arrangement  of  the  piping  shown  in  Fig.  S,  of  course,  only 
shows  one  side,  the  left  hand  in  this  case,  but  the  arrows  fil, 
and  R2,  indicate  the  piping  of  the  right  side.  The  upper  air 
ports  of  each  cylinder  plate  are  both  piped  to  the  A  side  of 
the  valve,  while  the  lower  ports  are  piped  to  the  B  side.  There- 
fore when  air  ts  admitted  to  the  valve  at  D  and  the  valve  is 
turned  so  that  the  port  D  (Fig.  6)  in  the  valves  is  directly  over 
the  corresponding  port  A  iu  the  valve  seat,  air  passes  into  the 
cylinders  through  pipes  L\  and  ^1  and  the  top  ports  in  the 
plates,  and  is  exhausted  through  the  lower  ports  R2  and  L2 


Fig.  7— Tube  Welding  Machine  Arranged  for  Power  Drive.      ,  i^ed  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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up  through  the  port  B  in  the  valve  seat  and  through  the  exhaust 
cavity  G  in  the  underside  of  the  valve,  and  then  on  to  the 
atmosphere  through  the  exhaust  C  in  the  valve  body.  Reverse 
motion  is  obtained  by  moving  the  handle  of  the  valve  to  the 
opposite  side  and  sending  the  air  through  the  pipes  R2  and  L2 
and  exhausting  out  through  LI  and  R\. 

At  one  side  of  the  machine  are  three  wheels,  near  one  of  which 
is  a  handle.    When  it  is  desired  to  move  the  machine  about  the 


THE    APPLICATION    OF    SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT   TO 
A    RAILWAY   SHOP. 

IV    H.    F.    STIMPSON.* 

The  object  of  any  legitimate  organized  enterprise  is  to  serve 
beneficially  the  entire  community.  A  railway  company  is  an 
instance  of  such  an  effort.  In  order  that  the  effort  may  be 
successful  the  efforts  of  all  its  constituent  parts,  of  which  the 
shop  is  but  one,  must  be  intelligently  co-ordinated  and  directed 
toward  the  common  end.  This  is  scientific  management.  To 
this  end  it  is  necessary : 

(a)  To  determine  the  present  and  estimate  the  future 
opportunities  for  service. 

(b)  To  determine  the  material,  equipment,  energy  and 
administrative  methods  which  are  necessary  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  service. 

(c)  To  procure  the  requisite  capital. 

(d)  To  make  proper   records   of  the  ensuing   operations 

The  immediate  duty  of  that  part  of  the  railway  organization 
which  operates  its  shops  is  to  fabricate  or  keep  in  repair  that 
portion  of  the  equipment  by  which  the  service  to  the  community 
is  directly  rendered.  The  shop  organization  is,  therefore,  neither 
a  beginning  nor  an  ending;  il  is  but  a  portion  of  one  of  the 
principal  intermediaries — the  operating  department.  The  volume 
of  the  shop  operations  is  dependent  on  the  volume  of  the  bust- 
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Fig.  S— Tube  Welding  Machine  Arranged  for  Hand  Power. 
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Where  power  cannot  be  had  for  operating  a  tube  welding  ma- 
chine in  the  engine  house,  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  8  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage,  and  it  requires  only  a  blacksmith  and 
a  helper  to  operate  it.  The  framework  of  the  machine  is  made 
of  W-'"*-  "  2^J-in.  bar  iron,  which  is  supported  on  four  posts 
of  I54-in.  round  iron.  The  machine  is  operated  by  turning  the 
hand  wheel  W,  which  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  ,T  on  which  a  ihree- 
toothed  cam  C  is  fastened.  As  this  cam  is  revolved,  the  arm 
A,  which  rests  on  it  is  raised  and  lowered  rapidly.  The  force 
of  the  striking  movement  is  controlled  by  the  coikd  spriug,  D. 
which  may  be  adjusted  by  means  of  the  screw  and  nuts.  The 
left-hand  end  of  the  arm.  A,  is  fitted  with  dies  for  welding  the 
tube  or  for  other  purposes.  Where  power  is  available,  this  tool 
may  be  improved  by  the  application  of  a  pulley  and  a  clutch 
rrechanism  for  operating  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  The  knife  or 
hook  H  is  tor  scraping  the  scale  off  the  tube  or  safe  end  before 
welding. 


ness  developed  by  the  traffic  department,  and  is  largely  affected 
by  the  efficiency  with  which  the  train  crews,  etc.,  handle  the 
equipment  with  which  they  are  entrusted.  The  resources  at  the 
command  of  the  shop  organization  are  derived  from  the  financial 
department  and  are  also  largely  affected  by  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  operating  equipment  is  handled. 

The  shop  organization,  therefore,  is  not  and  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  entity.  This  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  any  question  of  shop  management.  In  any  line 
of  reasoning  we  must  have  a  starting  point.  The  position  which 
the  community,  through  its  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
has  recently  assumed  regarding  an  increase  of  rates,  goes  to 
show  that  the  present,  or  lower,  instead  of  the  higher  rates  must 
be  taken  as  being  such  a  point.  While  the  charge  against  new 
construction  is  a  charge  against  capital  account,  the  interest  on 
this  as  well  as  the  cost  of  repairs  on  both  transportation  and 
shop  equipment  becomes  an  overhead  charge  on  the  direct  cost  of 
transportation.     If  then  the   rates  are   fixed,   it   is  desirable  that 
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both  the  amount  and  cost  of  all  shop  operations  b«  reduced  to  the 
lowest  possible  terms  in  order  to  reduce  the  overhead  charge 
on  the  direct  cost  of  transportation. 

Any  waste  here  or  in  any  other  contingent  operations  will 
either  increase  the  cost  or  decrease  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  service  rendered  to  the  communiiy,  of  which  each  of  the 
workers  is  a  part,  whereas  the  attainment  of  a  high  state  of 
efficiency  should  result  in  a  decrease  in  cost  or  an  increase  of 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  service,  thus  benefitting  the  com- 
munity. The  interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  of  the 
stockholders  as  such,  and  of  the  wdrlters  as  such  are,  there- 
fore, identical.  If  the  operation  of  the  railway  resuhs  in  over 
or  under  protection  to  any  of  these  interests,  it  will  be  because 
either  the  industrial  or  commercial  management  has  been  in- 
adequate. If  the  industrial  management  has  failed,  the  actual 
cost  of  production  will  be  found  to  have  been  unduly  increased. 
If  the  commercial  management  has  failed,  the  profits  will  be 
foimd  to  have  been  improperly  divided  between  worker,  stock- 
holder and   community. 

Because  the  shop  organization  is,  as  has  been  said,  neither  a 
beginning  nor  an  ending,  but  simply  a  part  of  an  intermediary, 
it  is  as  unwise  to  attempt  the  immediate  and  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  scientific  management  to  such  organ- 
i^ation  as  it  would  be  to  develop  one  leg  of  a  horse.  We  must 
consider  both  the  things  which  precede  and  the  things  which 
follow  its  operations.  For  instance ;  I  was  told,  with  much 
pride,  by  a  shop  manager  of  the  number  of  locomotives  which 
came  out  of  his  shop  each  month.  This  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance. The  important  thing  was  the  time  which  each  loco- 
motive had  been  wthdrawn  from  service.  I  was  perfectly  con- 
vinced from  what  I  saw,  being  accustomed  to  observe  such  things 
and  to  draw  correct  deductions  therefrom,  thai,  if  a  chart  had 
been  made  showing  the  chronological  durations  and  relations  of 
the  actual  operations  performed,  it  would  have  been  found  that 
not  only  were  there  large  wastes  of  time  in  the  performance  of 
the  individual  operations,  but  between  them.  Not  the  least  evi- 
dence of  this  condition  was  the  difficulty  the  executives  had  in 
comprehending  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing.  They  were  not 
interested  in  searching  for  a  remedy  for  a  disease  which  they 
did  not  believe  existed.  Here  we  have  a  diminution  of  earning 
power  co-existent  with  the  increased  cost  of  repairs,  both  of 
which  add  to  the  overhead  charge,  thus  burning  the  candle  at 
both  ends. 

To  arrive  al  correct  conclusions,  we  must  first  have  complete 
and  accurate  statements  as  to  what  should  have  and  could  have 
taken  place  islandards'),  as  well  as  of  what  has  taken  place 
{records).  Liberal  expenditures  of  both  time  and  money  are 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  these,  but  these  expenditures  are 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the  savings  which  should 
result  from  their  use. 

Taking  the  maintenance  side  of  the  question,  the  first  step 
should  be  to  separate  the  process  of  deterioration  of  the  direct 
operating  equipment  into  the  preventable  and  the  unpre  vent  able 
factors ;  second,  to  determine  the  actual  and  necessary  rate  of 
each ;  third,  the  causes  of  each ;  fourth,  the  remedies  for  each 
so  far  as  possible.  We  have  now  determined  the  necessary 
gross  rate  and  volume  of  repair  work  which  should  come  into 
the  shop.  From  an  analysis  of  this  we  can  determine  the  unit 
operations  together  with  the  material,  equipment  and  energy 
and  administrative  methods  which  are  necessary  for  their  per- 
formance. Scientific  management,  so  far  as  the  shop  is  con- 
cerned. Is  tltt  process  of  properly  supplying  these  essentials  and 
of  directing  Their  use. 

The  first  essential  Is  material.  Certain  material  is  fairly 
standard  as  to  quality  and  the  rate  of  consumption.  Other 
material  is  more  irregular  in  both  respects.  In  either  case,  as 
the  result  of  the  above  analysis,  the  exact  date  of  delivery  to  the 
shop  can  be  and  should  be  fixed  both  specifically  and  in  detail  by 
a  person  who  is  in  a  position  to  grasp  the  entire  chain  of  opera- 
tions in  which  the  one  involving  the  use  of  any  bit  of  material  is 
but  a  link.    While  this  work  is  often  delegated  to  or  attempted 


by  a  foreman  or  other  person  immediately  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  manual  operations.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  course 
is  illogical.  Not  only  is  the  foreman  unable  to  grasp  correctly 
the  entire  situation,  but  the  ill  effects  of  any  erroneous  sequence 
which  he  establishes  will  be  felt  throughout  the  entire  organ- 
Having  been  given  the  desired  date  of  delivery  to  the  shop,  the 
storekeeper  should  set  a  date  tor  delivery  to  himself  which  is 
sufficiently  in  advance  to  admit  of  the  necessary  examination, 
checking  up  and  redelivery.  The  order  should  then  go  to  the 
purchasing  agent.  Having  been  instructed  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  commodities  and  the  date  at  which  they  must  be  delivered  to 
the  storekeeper,  the  only  variables  in  the  operations  of  the  pur- 
chasing agent  are  price  and  time.  It  should  be  possible  to 
establish  his  efficiency  upon  the  basis  of  a  compound  unit  com- 
posed of  dollars  and  days.  Thus  a  high  price  would  be  com- 
pensated for  by  the  saving  in  the  productive  time  of  the  operating 
unit,  which  could  be  effected  by  a  quick  repair  resulting  from  a 
quick  delivery. 

The  next  essential  is  the  equipment  by  which  the  material  is 
fashioned,  or  the  work  performed.  Equipment  represents  a 
capital  investment  upon  which  interest  and  depreciation  must  be 
earned.  It  Is  therefore  desirable  to  use  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  by  which,  when  operated  to  it-  fullest  legitimate  capacity, 
the  desired  amount  of  work  can  be  pi;duced.  This  condition  is 
not  often  as  closely  approached  as  should  be  the  case.  Here 
again  we  must  use  compound  units  to  measure  results.  The 
cost  of  interest  and  depreciation  on  the  machine,  the  time  of 
operation  and  the  cost  of  power  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  quick  acting  machine  might  be  so  costly 
to  maintain  and  to  drive  as  to  be  far  excelled  by  a  slower  machine 
which  besides  being  far  cheaper  took  less  power  to  drive.  De- 
tails of  past  accomplishments  and  the  opinions  of  men  and  fore- 
men in  such  matters  are  extremely  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory  as 
guides  when  contrasted  with  the  cool  scientific  analysis  of  the 
efficiency  engineer  of  the  results  which  it  is  mechanically  possible 
to  achieve.  There  is,  furthermore,  a  curious  tendency  to  do 
things  by  halves,  to  utilize  highly  developed  mechanical  energy 
and  appliances  for  a  part  of  an  operation  and  the  crudest  kind 
of  methods  for  the  rest.  I  have  seen,  In  a  railway  shop,  a  highly 
developed  press  for  forming  boiler  heads,  operated  by  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  controlling  valves,  instead  of  being  operated  by 
mechanical  energy  through  a  secondary  system  of  cylinders  and 
pistons,  were  operated  by  human  physical  energy,  applied  slowly 
and  painfully  through  levers.  The  same  thing  was  true  of  the 
work  of  prying  the  heads  from  the  dies  where  they  often  stuck. 
Boiler  sheets  were  lifted  and  lowered  over  the  jaw  of  a  riveter 
by  an  expensive  crane  which  was  needlessly  tied  up  on  the  job. 
The  crane  should  have  transferred  its  burden  to  a  stationary 
hoist.  Man,  at  a  slow  rate  of  speed,  rotated  the  shell  when 
rivetting  the  transverse  seams,  A  vertical,  power  driven  drum, 
cable-connected  to  the  shell,  should  have  done  the  trick  more 
cheaply  and  quickly.  These  wastes  clearly  demonstrate  the 
fallacy  of  depending  on  men  immediately  engaged  in  the  dlrectioii 
of  manual  or  mechanical  operations  for  the  evolution  of  operative 
methods. 

The  third  essential  Is  energy,  of  which  there  are  two  types — 
physical,  which  may  be  either  of  mechanical,  animal  or  human 
origin;  and  mental,  which  is  of  both  superhuman  and  human 
origin,  the  latter  variety  alone  being  under  consideration  at 
present.  Human  physical  energy  is  essential  to  the  control  of 
either  mechanical  or  aitlmal  energy.  Human  mental  energy  Is 
essential  to  the  direction  of  all  types  of  physical  energy. 

Working  back  from  the  equipment,  on  one  side  we  find  in 
series,  the  tool,  the  generator,  the  engine,  the  boiler  and  the  coal, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  sources,  terrestrially  speaking,  of  me- 
chanically energy.  The  boiler,  engine,  generator  and  motor  are 
only  the  means  whereby  the  latent  energy  in  the  coal  is  trans- 
formed, transmitted  and  applied  to  the  tool.  Controlling  the 
tool  we  find  the  body  of  the  man  actuated  hy  his  mind  which  Is 
his  motor.    Working  back  from  i^^  TO'^LSO'O^'it^*  '''"' 
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that  it  is  at  the  end  of  a  series  composed  of  the  minds  of  the 
foremen,  superintendents,  general  manager,  president,  executive 
eommiltee,  board  of  directors  and  stockholders.  The  wish  in 
the  minds  of  the  stockholders  that  a  railway  shall  be  operated 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  is  the  real  latent  energy  which, 
transformed  and  transmitted  through  the  whole  human  organi- 
zation finally  reaches  and  is  applied  to  the  mind  of  the  worker 
and  causes  him,  by  means  of  his  physical  energy,  to  put  the 
ntechanicai  energy  into  operation.  If  the  various  appliances  by 
which  the  energy  in  the  coal  is  transmitted  to  the  tool  are  not 
suited  to  the  end  in  view  or  are  not  properly  connected,  the 
result  will  be  disappointing.  It  is  even  more  true  in  the  human 
machine  or  organization  that  there  must  be  a  sufficiency  of  ade- 
quate mind  units,  properly  connected,  to  insure  satisfactory 
results.  A  motor  cannot  be  energized  through  a  lightning  rod 
by  occasional  flashes  of  lightning.  It  must  receive  a  continuous 
supply  through  proper  connections  from  an  adequate  generator 
backed  by  coal  of  high  thermal  qualities.  Similarly  a  man  must 
receive  a  continuous  supply  of  mental  energy  through  a  proper 
organization  from  a  competent  executive  backed  by  energetic 
stockholders. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  railway  shop  is  but  a  part  of  one  of  the 
principal  divisions  of  a  railway  organization.  In  a  well-designed 
power  plant  there  must  be  a  principal  steam  drum  main  into 
which  all  the  boilers  discharge  and  from  which  all  engines  draw 
the  necessary  steam.  This  steam  drum  may  be  compared  lo  the 
chief  executive  officer.  The  title  of  president,  usually  employed, 
is  incorrect,  being  purely  parliamentary  and  not  executive  in  its 
nature.  A  better  term  would  be  general  manager,  as  expressing 
universal  control  of  the  operating  organization.  The  depart- 
mental managers,  which  are  the  heads  of  the  principal  divisions, 
may  be  compared  to  the  generating  sets  by  which  the  energy, 
focused  in  the  general  manager,  is  applied  to  the  various  phases 
of  the  business. 

In  a  power  plant,  however,  but  little  in  the  nature  of  a  refining 
Operation,  except  a  certain  amount  of  drying,  is  applied  to  the 
Steam  in  the  drum.  In  the  case  of  the  human  steam  it  is  different. 
The  increase  in  the  volume  of  ascertained  fact,  in  recent  years 
especially,  has  been  so  rapid  that  it  is  physically  and  mentally 
impossible  for  the  general  manager  of  a  great  railway  or  other 
industrial  enterprise  to  acquire  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
that  which  pertains  to  his  line  of  work.  To 
difficulty,  two  general  methods  have  been  pursued, 
separately  and  sometimes  in  combination.  The  first  method  is 
to  require  each  member  of  the  organization  to  absorb  such  new 
information  as  pertains  to  his  particular  work.  This  is  not 
advisable  because  it  requires  a  man  to  carry  on,  simultaneously, 
two  radically  different  lines  of  thought  which  require  different 
conditions  and  equipment  for  their  operation.  Productive  and 
investigative  operations  cannot  be  conducted  at  one  and  the  same 
time  with  mutual  advantage.  The  second  method  is  to  attach 
certain  specialists,  or  energizers,  to  various  parts  of  the  organ- 
ization to  perform  the  investigative  portion  of  the  work.  This  is 
an  improvement,  but  it  fails  of  entire  success  because  the  effect 
of  this  disjointed  advice  on  the  other  divisions  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  not  and  cannot  be  properly  digested  in  advance  of  its 
ai^Iication.  It  is  only  when  these  specialists  are  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  operating  organization  and  separated  into  sec- 
tions corresponding  to  the  divisions  above  alluded  to,  and  put 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  general  manager  that  success 
will  attend  their  efforts. 

When,  therefore,  mental  energy  in  the  form  of  a  direction  or 
Standard  practice  instruction  is  to  be  applied,  it  will  have  been 
considered  from  every  possible  standpoint;  it  will  have  received 
the  final  consideration  of  the  chief  executive,  as  to  generalities, 
and  may  be  fairly  depended  upon  to  produce  the  desired  results. 

In  applying  this  theory  the  result  would  be  the  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  more  able  men  from  the  directly  operative  work 
to  the  advisory  work,  their  abilities  being  replaced  by  carefully 
prepared  instructions.  This  would  open  up  a  line  of  promotion 
to  the  operating  men  which  does  not  now  exist.    The  result 


would  be  a  development  of  workers,  first  into  the  adm 
positions  under  carefully  formulated  instructions,  and  finally  into 
positions  on  the  staff  which  formulates  these  instructions.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  this  staff  would  not  be  by  any  means  an 
entire  addition  to  the  present  operating  cost,  for  most  of  the 
men  are,  at  present,  doing  such  work,  but  in  the  wrong  place  and 
under  the  wrong  directions.  Any  additional  cost  which  oug^t 
to  eventuate  would  be  many  times  regained  from  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  great  army  of  workers: 

The  fourth  essential  is  the  administrative  methods  by  which 
proper  directions  for  the  utilization  of  material,  equipment  and 
energy  are  transmitted  to  the  various  units  of  which  the  organ- 
ization is  composed,  and  proper  records  are  secured  as  to  the 
results  obtained.  Both  of  these  things  are  equally  necessary  for 
the  comparisons  which  are  essential  to  the  successful  control  of 

The  line  of  the  outward  flow  of  the  directions  must  be  care- 
fully determined,  in  great  detail,  so  that  all  units  will  receive  their 
proper  share  of  the  directions  in  the  proper  sequence.  The  ex- 
perience necessary  to  lay  down  these  lines  is,  contrary  to  the 
common  belief,  quite  distinct  from  that  necessary  to  pass  upon 
the  subject  matter  of  the  directions.  The  phases  of  all  such 
directions  are  much  alike,  as  are  the  principal  phases  of  all 
organizations.  This  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  those  whose 
chief  study  has  been  that  of  the  subject  matter,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true.  The  specialist  in  this  work,  therefore,  finds  much 
less  difficulty  in  devising  a  proper  routine  for  almost  any  business 
than  the  specialist  in  any  one  line  would  find  in  devising  a  routine 
for  the  business  with  which  he  is  most  familiar.  The  two  lines 
of  work  are  separate.  The  machinist  can  make  a  better  type- 
writing machine  than  can  the  stenographer;  though,  being  unable 
to  compose  the  letters  which  are  to  be  written  upon  it,  he  is 
unable  to  operate  the  machine  to  advantage  after  its  completion. 
This  the  stenographer  can  do  even  though  he  is  unable  to  con- 
struct the  machine  itself. 

The  line  of  inward  flow  of  the  records  must  carefully  parallel 
that  of  the  outward  flow  of  the  standards.  The  maxim  should 
be  a  standard  for  and  a  record  of  every  operation.  Because 
frantic  attempts  have  been  made  to  deduce  information  from 
records  alone,  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  except  from  a  com- 
parison of  records  with  standards,  most  concerns  are  loaded  up 
with  a  vast  amount  of  unproductive  bookkeeping.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  gather,  at  a  large  expense,  masses  of  figures  which 
never  become  of  the  slightest  use,  and  lo  leave  ungathered  much 
data  which  is  of  extreme  value.  Hence  Ihe  correct  correlation 
of  standards  and  records  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

Both  standards  and  records,  however,  fail  to  be  of  use  unless 
diligently  studied  by  the  various  members  of  the  organization, 
especially  the  chief  executives.  Of  what  use  would  be  the  most 
careful  observations  and  plotting  by  the  navigators  of  a  ship  if 
the  captain  did  not  digest  the  information  and  act  accordingly? 
When  the  information  has  been  put  into  proper  form,  the  work 
of  using  it  has  not  been  even  begun.  For  this  reason  the  data 
should  reach  each  administrator  in  such  shape  that  only  the 
problems  suited  to  his  rank  will  be  presented  to  him  for  his  solu- 
tion, thus  economizing  his  energy. 

In  closing  this  very  brief  discussion  of  the  principles  which 
should  guide  the  application  of  scientific  management  to  the  rail- 
way shop  and  also,  as  is  absolutely  essential,  to  the  entire  organi- 
zation, a  word  may  be  in  order  as  to  the  chnracteristics  of  the 
efficiency  engineer  and  the  part  which  he  should  play.  Such  an 
engineer  should  be  a  corporation,  or  other  aggregation  of  in- 
dividuals, co-ordinated  under  a  competent  head  and  having 
among  its  members  individuals  able  to  advise  in  every  form  of 
administrolive  detail,  both  commercial,  disciplinary  and  technical. 
No  single  individual  can  possibly  have  acquired  the  necessary 
breadth  of  experience  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  properly 
handle  directly  all  the  detail  of  this  work.  Such  an  engineer 
should  not  under  any  consideration,  attempt  to  do  constructive 
work  with  his  own  men.  He  may  and  should  employ  such  men 
for  his  investigations,  which  should  be  im^aftiaLand  unprejudiced. 
ir.ized  by  VjOO 
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He  should  lay  dowa  the  entire  form  of  the  organization  by  offices, 
leaving  the  railway  officials  to  fill  them.  He  should  revise  the 
present  routine  and  the  forms  which  insure  its  operation,  and 
make  such  specific  recommendations  as  are  necessary  to  bring 
about  the  desired  condition.  He  should  suggest  the  order  of 
changes  and  promotions,  but  not  pass  upon  the  ability  of  the  in- 
dividuals to  be  affected  by  them.  He  should,  directly  or  through 
trusted  subordinates,  give  such  explanations  of  new  methods  as 
are  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  thereof,  to  any  in- 
dividual needing  them.  He  should  conduct  such  a  process  of 
friendly  inspection,  from  the  president  down,  as  will  determine, 
until  the  natural  checks  get  into  full  operation,  that  the  adminis- 
trative operations  are  being  properly  performed. 

This  work  will  take  several  years  in  any  railway  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Large  results  will  not  be  seen  immediately.  Only 
patient  and  persistent  effort  and  honest  co-operation  from  all 
concerned  will  eventually  produce  them.  Given  these  things, 
the  results  are  sure  to  follow. 


SHOP  KINKS;  NEW  YORK,  SUSQUEHANNA  A  WESTERN. 

BY    W.    H.    SNYDER. 

Aaslaunt  Gener*l  Fareniui,  Strouiliburi,  Pa. 

TWISTING  ECCENTRIC  BLAISS, 

A  convenient  device  for  twisting  eccentric  blades  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.      The    two    hooks    are    placed  on  the  eccentric  blade 
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Fig.  2— Univsnal  Old  Man. 


taking  out  the  H'in.  bolt ;  it  is  thus  convenient  where  an 
old  man  with  a  solid  foot  cannot  be  used.  The  ^-ia  set 
screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  upright  prevents  the  post  from 
twisting  on  the  base  after  it  has  been  properly  set  The  block 
C,  which  is  grooved  or  serrated  lengthwise,  does  away  with  the 
necessity  of  punching  the  arm  with  centers  and  the  device  is 
universal  in  every  respect 

UANHtEL  FOR  TURNING  TIRES. 

The  mandrel  for  turning  tires,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  3, 
was  made  from  an  old  pair  of  driving  wheel  centers  which  were 
taken  from  the  scrap  pile  and  were  mounted  on  a  scrap  axle. 


SoHSM.. 
~     Fig.  3— Mandrel   for  Turning   Driving   Wh««i   Tire*. 

They  were  turned  down  about  ^  in.  smaller  in  diameter  than 
the  bore  of  a  48-in.  tire  and  the  edges  were  slotted,  as  shown, 
the  taper  of  these  slots  being  ^  in.  to  1  ft  The  wedges  are 
driven  from  the  outside  and  a  pair  of  tires  can  be  properly 
mounted  on  the  mandrel  for  turning,  or  be  removed  from  it, 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  The  we<^es  do  not  have  to  be 
drawn   up  very  tight  in   order  to  hold  the  tire  securely.    A 


Fig.  1 — Device  for  Twisting   Eccentric  Bladea. 

from  opposite  sides  and  it  may  then  be  twisted  the  desired 
amount  by  tightening  the  nut  on  the  l-in.  bolt  which  passes 
through  the  ends  or  tails  of  the  hooks. 

UNIVERSAL    OLD    MAN. 

A  universal  old  man,  useful  for  drilling  purposes,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.     TTie  base  A    may  be   removed   from   the   upright  by 


Fig.  4 — Crude  OH  Tank  and  Burner  for  Heating  Tires. 


mandrel  of  this  kind  is  not  only  useful  for  turning  old  tires 
which  have  been  removed  from  a  heavy  class  of  engine,  btit 
are  thick  enough  to  be  used  on  a  lighter  engine,  but  they  may 
also  be  used  to  splendid  advantage  where  standard  wheel  cen- 
ters  are  used  and  the  finished  tires  are  carried  in  stock  at  the 
engine  houses  and  are  exchanged  for  worn  tires,  which  are  sent 
to  the  shop  for  re-turning. 

TIRE  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

The  tire  heating  apparatus  shown  in  Figs,  4  and  5  is 
not  only  convenient,  but  is  economical  in  the  use  of  fuel.  It 
uses  the  cheapest  grade  of  fuel  oil,  about   12  k?.U,  i!^«*  ■^«=- 
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quired  to  remove  a  set  of  six  48-in.  tires  lU  in.  thick,  and  2S 
gals,  to  apply  new  tires  3  in.  thick.  At  three  cents  a  gallon  the 
cost  of  the  37  gals,  of  fuel  oil  would  therefore  be  $1.11.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  this  apparatus,  about  18  gals,  of  kero- 
sene were  required  for  removing  a  set  of  similar  tires  and  45 
gals,  for  the  application  of  new  tires.  At  10  cents  a  gal. 
the  cost  of  kerosene  was  $6.30,  or  $5.19  greater  than  the  cost 
of  the  fuel  oil.  By  removing  the  handle  B  in  the  top  of  the 
tank  C,  shown  in  Fig.  4,  the  tank  may  be  tilled  with  oil 
through  the  hole  K.  When  the  handle  has  been  reapplied, 
the  air  hose  is  connected  to  the  pipe  H.  The  burner  G  is 
connected  to  the  H-'i"-  <>il  pipe  at  A.  Air  is  admitted  to  the  top 
of  the  oil  tank  through  the  pipe  fi  and  the  valve  F  and  the 
pressure  forces  the  oil  out  through  the  pipe  D,  which  extends 
to  within  V/i  in.  of  the  bottom  of  the  tank.  The  flow  of  oil 
is  regulated  by  the  globe  valve  D  and  the  flow  of  the  air  which 
mixes  with  it  by  the  valve  E.  Valve  F  is  always  left  open 
when  the  apparatus  is  in  use. 

The  hook  shown  at  the  right  in  the  same  illustration  is  used 
for  supporting  the  tire  as  it  Is  hoisted  by  the  one-half  ton 
chain  hoist.     Directly  back  of  the  tire  in  Fig.  5  and  near  the 


center  of  the  track  may  be  seen  two  castings,  which  are  se- 
curely  bolted  to  the  planks.  Two  pedestals,  which  are  in- 
dislinclly  shown  leaning  against  the  uprights  of  the  large 
trestle,  are  placed  in  these  castings,  or  bases,  and  the  wheels 
are  lifted  by  Ibe  air  hoist  shown  in  the  back  ground,  the  axle 
being  placed  on  lop  of  the  pedestals.  The  pedestals  are  high 
enough  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  wheel  is  some  distance 
above  the  ground  and  in  a  convenient  position  for  applying 
the  lire  after  it  is  healed.  Both  the  air  and  the  chain  hoists 
are  suspended  from  trolleys,  so  that  the  wheels  and  tires  may 
be  handled  easily  and  conveniently.  The  hoods,  which  are 
placed  about  the  tire  while  it  is  being  heated,  are  made  of  J^i-in. 
boiler  steel  and  are  supported  by  frames,  constructed  of  >i-in. 
X  IJ^-'i-  iron,  so  thai  they  may  easily  be  pulled  away  from  the 
tire  when  it  has  been  properly  heated. 


A  Havre  firm  sued  the  Western  (State)  Railway  for  damages, 
which  it  set  at  $80,000,  because  the  railway  did  rot  deliver  sundry 
carloads  of  freight  until  after  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  The 
stale  pleaded  force  majeure,  which  includes  what  our  law  calls 
"act  of  God."  There  was  a  strike  on  the  railway  and  on  the 
docks ;  there  was  an  inundation  ;  there  was  more  freight  than  they 
could  handle  anyhow.  But  the  court  held  that  this  did  not  excuse 
the  railway,  and  it  sent  the  parties  to  an  arbitrator 
the  actual  damages. 


BY  c.  J. 

Scientific  management,  which  has  so  recently  become  a  popu- 
lar  by-word,  is  a  misnomer.  Tlie  average  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  term  is  that  it  describes  a  certain  system  of  man- 
agement, whereas  in  reality  it  does  not  refer  to  specific  methods 
but  to  basic  principles  of  intensive  production.  The  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  any  business  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a  thorough  revolution  of  all  existing  methods  and  prac- 
tices, as  one  would  infer  from  the  generally  accepted  descrip- 
tion of  scientific  management.  Changes  in  methods,  however, 
may  follow  the  application  of  these  principles  which  direct  the 
way  toward  maximum  output  at  minimum  cost.  Briefly  enti- 
meraled  these  principles  are : 

Establishment    of    an    equitable    standard    for    meas- 
uring the  quantity  and  cost  of  output. 

Continuous   record   of   accurate    and    reliable    produc- 

Full   knowledge   and   thorough   analysis  of  all   details. 

The  business  of  a  railway  is  manufacturing  and  selling  trans- 
portation and  the  problem  is,  wherein  can  railways  furnish 
their  product  in  a  more  economic  manner.  Before  any  progress 
can  be  made  in  the  application  of  the  principles  involved,  it 
is  necessary  for  railway  managers  to  know  the  actual  cost  of 
their  commodity. 

A  thorough  study  of  railway  methods  discloses  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  standards  which  will  serve  as  a  comparative  unit 
among  the  various  roads,  or  even  on  the  same  road  during 
different  periods.  In  the  operation  of  a  railway  much  depend- 
ence is  placed  on  the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  the  gross 
earnings  as  a  measure  of  efficiency  in  operation.  Careful 
analysis  of  this  standard  will  disclose  it  to  be  useless  for  the 
purpose,  inasmuch  as  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  revenue 
per  ton  hauled  will  alter  the  ratio,  notwithstanding  the  highest 
efficiency  of  management  in  both  instances.  In  the  maintenance 
of  locomotives,  the  generally  accepted  standards  are  cost  per 
locomotive  or  cost  per  locomotive  mile.  Inasmuch  as  the  size 
of  the  locomotive,  the  operating  conditions,  and  the  tonnage 
hauled  all  affect  the  maintenance  cost,  the  value  of  either  of 
the  above  standards  as  a  basis  is  changed  and  all  comparison  is 
destroyed.  The  same  objections  apply  to  comparisons  of  main- 
tenance  of   both   passenger   and    freight    cars. 

In  measuring  locomotive  performance  considerable  stress  is 
often  laid  on  the  mileage  run  between  engine  failures,  but 
careful  investigation  shows  that  there  is  a  great  variation  as 
to  the  definition  of  an  engine  failure  on  different  roads,  and 
that  the  personality  of  the  division  master  mechanic,  train- 
master, and  the  division  superintendent  are  all  important  factors 
in  the  determining  of  performance,  irrespective  of  the  actual 
record.  It  is.  evident,  therefore,  that  considerable  attention 
must  be  directed  to  the  formulating  of  proper  standards  for  the 
purpose  of  measuring  the  efficiency,  not  alone  of  the  individual 
departments,  but  of  the  railway  as  a  whole.  On  one  road  the 
low  cost  of  repairs  per  locomotive  mile  was  given  considerable 
prominence,  while  no  attention  was  paid  in  any  manner  what- 
ever to  the  cost  of  fuel,  or  to  the  tonnage  hauled,  which  further 
indicates  that  standards  must  be  provided  on  an  extensive  and 
comprehensive  basis,  since  all  of  the  various  items  of  expense 
are  finally  included  in  the  cost  of  furnishing  transportation. 

Proper  standards  having  been  determined  upon,  a  suitable 
system  of  keeping  records  should  be  inaugurated  in  order  that 
accurate  measurements  may  be  made  at  any  and  all  times  with 
reference  to  the  situation  in  each  individual  department.  The 
tKX)kkeeping  of  the  various  costs  oftentimes  destroys  any   com- 
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parison  that  might  be  made  due  to  the  variation  in  what  con- 
stitutes a  capital  or  maintenance  charge.  This  is  particularly 
noticable  in  the  cost  accounting  of  shop  production,  one  rail- 
way adding  10  per  cent,  above  the  actual  cost  of  labor  and 
material  to  cover  surcharge,  while  another  finds  it  necessary  to 
add  as  high  as  90  per  cent  Inasmuch  as  10  per  cent,  will 
barely  take  care  of  the  shop  buildings,  it  is  very  evident  that 
many  items  which  should  be  legitimately  included  in  the  sur- 
charge are  not  given  any  consideration.  Further,  from  the 
rules  laid  down  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
handling  of  the  accounting  features,  it  is  perfectly  feasible  and 
proper  for  any  road  to  add  from  40  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  shop 
labor,  charged  to  a  general  expense  account  that  may  be  after- 
wards  prorated  over  other  accounts  which  have  not  participated 
whatever  in  the  labor  involved  in  this  charge. 

The  present  organisation  of  the  gpnural  officers  on  a  railway 
does  not  conform  to  the  ideal.  Fundamentally  there  arc  two 
separate  departments  in  any  manufacturing  business,  divided 
between  those  who  sell  the  product  and  those  who  spend  the 
money  in  manufacturing  it  In  other  words,  one  department 
gets  the  business  while  the  other  department  spends  the 
money.  Therefore,  an  ideal  organi.iation  would  be  one  where 
these  two  departments  were  entirely  separate  and  with  officers 
at  the  head  of  each  continuously  watching  the  details  in  each 
department.  On  a  railway,  for  example,  the  traffic  department 
in  reality  acquires  but  a  portion  of  the  business.  The  genera! 
manager,  genera!  superintendent,  or  division  superintendent 
spend  a  great  deal  of  their  time  looking  out  for  business  in 
their  local  territories  or  in  pacifying  dissatislied  shippers,  while 
.  their  expenses  are  charged  entirely  to  the  operating  or  manu- 
facturing side.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average  general  man- 
ager, being  on  the  manufacturing  side,  knows  but  little  of  the 
details  of  the  manufacturing  costs. 

As  to  the  method  employed  in  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples, this  must  needs  vary  according  to  local  conditions.  One 
of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  on  many  roads  is  the  failure  to 
accord  recognition  to  the  ability  of  men  in  the  mechanical  de- 
partment In  commercial  life  men  rise  regularly  from  the 
manufacturing  department  to  the  head,  but  in  the  railway 
work  the  cases  where  men  have  risen  out  of  the  mechanical 
department  are  rare.  At  the  same  time  instances  are  numer- 
ous where  men  have  left  the  mechanical  department  of  rail- 
ways and  risen  to  the  highest  positions  in  commercial  fields. 
Such  a  condition  makes  the  department  fundamentally  weak,  as 
there  is  no  constant  upward  current,  and  stagnation  results. 
The  railway  organization  should  be  so  modified  that  merit  in 
the  mechanical  department  is  recognized,  experience  given  in 
other  departments,  and  a  regular  line  of  promotion  established. 
The  mechanical  department  should  be  made  an  active,  integral 
part  of  the  business  of  conducting  transportation. 

Second  in  the  mechanical  department  to  weakness  of  stag- 
nation is  the  fact  that,  on  a  majority  of  roads,  the  organization 
is  purely  line.  The  application  of  knowledge  to  the  business 
is  therefore  difficult,  as  the  tine  is  occupied  with  the  routine 
duties  and  there  is  no  staff  to  study  the  problems  and  apply 
knowledge.  More  than  this,  as  there  has  been  no  encourage- 
ment to  acquire  knowledge  in  special  branches,  few  in  the  line 
organization  are  competent  to  be  recognized  as  authorities. 
Every  road  should  hai'e  a  staff  organiration,  the  personnel  of 
which  would  differ  on  different  roads  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. In  every  case  there  should  be  a  chief  of  staff 
with  only  staff  duties.  On  the  larger  roads  the  staff  might  con- 
tain several  members  whose  only  duties  would  be  staff,  while 
on  the  smaller  roads  the  assistants  might  have  duties  on  both 
line  and  staff.  For  instance,  a  man  might  hold  the  line  position 
of  master  mechanic  and  be  the  staff  authority  on  machine 
tools.  All  problems  concerning  machine  tools  should  be  re- 
ferred to  him,  and  it  would  be  his  duty  to  keep  himself  so 
posted  as  to  be  able  to  solve  these  problems.  The  (act  that 
staff  positions  would  demand  that  a  man  keep  posted  on  sub- 
jects outside  of  his  routine  duties  would  help  to  keep  him  out 
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of   a   rut  and   would   broaden   his   horizon.      This   feature  alone 
would  be  of  great  value  to  a  road. 

The  chief  of  staff  should  be  a  man  with  a  wide  range  of 
experience,  a  keen  sense  of  proportions,  a  good  imagination  and 
an  analytical  mind.  He  should  direct  the  work  of  the  staff,  pass 
on  all  reports,  make  all  recommendations,  and  make  personal 
studies  of  the  organization  and  general  conditions  in  the  shops. 
He  should  also  act  as  the  intermediary  between  the  mechanical 
and  the  other  departments  and,  in  this  capacitv,  produce  the 
harmonious  working  of  all  for  efficiency.  One  of  his  first  steps 
in  a  shop  should  be  to  provide  for  adequate,  reliable  and  sum- 
marized records.  The  immediate  knowledge  of  costs  is  as 
important  in  a  railway  repair  shop  as  in  a  manufacturing  es'.ab- 
lishment,  and  the  records  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  sliow  the 
costs  of  each  operation.  Later,  .standards  can  be  established 
and  any  departure  from  the  standards,  either  above  or  below, 
should  bo  investigated.  Costs  which  are  obtained  weeks  after 
an  operation  is  performed  are  valuable  only  as  history.  In  many 
cases  the  costs  can  be  obtained  the  day  after  an  operation  is 
performed  and  in  all  cases  they  should  be  obtained  not  later 
than  the  second  day.  It  the  cost  keeping  is  properly  done,  this 
will  not  require  an  excessive  clerical  force.  It  takes  just  as 
many  clerks  to  determine  costs  six  weeks  after  an  operation  as 
it  does  to  detennine  them  the  next  day.  It  is  simply  a  matter 
of  keeping  up  with  the  work.  The  records  should  not  only  dis- 
play the  costs  but  should  also  contain  full  information  as  to 
men  and  operations.  By  using  a  duplicate  carbon  cost  ticket 
these  records  may  all  be  made  at  once. 

Summarized  reports,  possibly  in  graphical  form,  should  be 
given  to  the  shop  superintendent  each  week.  These  reports  are 
the  pulse  of  the  shop  and  show  the  conditions  immediately.  The 
superintendent  can  at  once  apply  remedies  to  those  that  are 
not  normal.  Another  important  record  which  should  be  kept 
is  that  of  the  materials  used.  The  importance  of  this  record  can 
be  illustrated  by  a  concrete  example.  In  one  shop  the  record 
showed  that  16  piston  packing  rings  were  being  drawn  for  each 
engine  that  passed  through  the  shop,  regardless  of  the  condition 
of  the  engine  or  whether  the  engine  was  simple  or  compound. 
As  the  compounds  called  for  only  eight  rings  this  excessive 
use  of  material  was  investigated  and  the  discovery  made  that 
the  foreman  ordered  the  extra  rings  to  "allow  for  breakage." 
Needless  to  say  the  breakage  was  immediately  reduced.  The 
record  also  showed  that  certain  parts  applied  to  engines  at  the 
central  repair  shop  were  being  removed  at  other  shops  and 
engine  houses.  Many  other  irregularities  were  revealed  and 
stopped. 

Just  what  would  constitute  the  staff  in  any  specihc  case  can- 
not, of  course,  be  stated  in  a  general  article,  but  in  all  cases 
the  assistants  in  a  broad  sense  should  cover  chemistry,  power, 
tools  and  machinery  and  methods.  Each  should  be  the  recog- 
nized authority  in  his  staff  position. 

The  chemist  should  study  the  problems  of  lubricants,  materials, 
fuel  and  water.  He  should  furnish  specifications  and  arrange  for 
tests  that  will  assure  the  greatest  economy — that  is  economy  in 
the  final  analysis  when  viewed  from  all  standpoints.  He  should 
also  arrange  for  an  inspection  that  would  prevent  departure 
from  the  standard  specifications.  The  records  should  bring  to 
his  attention  any  inefficiencies  arising  from  items  under  his 
jurisdiction.  For  instance,  the  question  of  unusually  hard  cast- 
ings should  at  once  come  to  his  attention. 

The  assistant  on  power  should  be  responsible  for  all  problems 
of  power  and  light,  from  the  receipt  of  the  fuel  to  the  delivery 
of  the  power  and  light  to  the  machines  and  men.  He  should  not 
only  provide  (or  the  most  economical  production  of  power  and 
light,  but  also  for  the  must  efficient  distribution.  This  means 
efficiency  from  all  standpoints.  Fluctuating  and  intermittent 
power  and  light  are  far  from  elScient.  Neither  is  power  efficient 
which  is  consumed  by  poor  bearings  and  machinery,  shafting  out 
of  line,  bad  belts,  or  leaks  in  the  line.  In  one  large  plant  the 
leaks  in  the  air  line  consumed  the  entire  power  of  a  lOU  h.  p. 
compressor.     This   condition   had   existed   for   a   long    time,   b..t 
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notEiing  was  done  until  the  power  became  a  specific  problem 
{or  one  man.  In  the  snme  plant  a  saving  of  JO  per  cent,  was 
made  in  the  fuel  bill  by  the  adoption  of  coal  specifications  and  a 
change  in  the  design  of  the  grates.  Of  course  on  the  last  problem 
two  of  the  staff  assistants  worked  together. 

The  assistant  on  tools  and  machinery  should  solve  the  prob* 
lems  of  securing  and  supplying  standardized  tools  and  machines. 
He  should  provide  designs  of  tools  for  maxiinuni  production 
and  also  arrange  for  a  method  of  handhng  which  will  eliminate 
loss  of  time  to  the  workmen.  Only  recently  in  a  large  shop 
which  was  inspected  the  machinists  were  noticed  taking  their 
tools  to  the  forge  where  they  were  dressed  according  to  their 
own  ideas.  New  toots  were  also  made  to  the  workmen's  designs. 
It  was  the  old  story  of  everyone's  business  and  no  one's  spedat 
duty.  The  tools  should  all  be  made  and  ground  to  standard 
designs  and  a  machinist  should  always  be  able  to  secure  a  new 
tool  without  leaving  his  machine  or  losing  time.  The  providing 
of  adequate  grinding  facilities  is  a  very  important  duty,  but  is 
usually  left  to  a  clerk  to  simply  order  an  "emery  wheel."  This 
member  of  the  staff  should  be  responsible  for  the  condition  of 
all  tools  and  machines  and  for  the  design  of  labor  saving  de- 
vices. The  workmen  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  this  if  sug- 
gestions are  encouraged  and  the  co-operation  of  the  men  secured. 
In  commercial  enterprises  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  pay 
for  useful  suggestions.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
policy  would  pay  on  a  railway. 

The  assistant  on  methods  should  handle  the  problem  of  secur- 
ing the  greatest  efficiency  from  the  workmen.  He  should  pro- 
vide for  the  planning,  routing  and  despatching  of  work  and  so 
arrange  for  doing  it  by  the  most  efficient  methods  that  the  work 
will  be  handled  the  fewest  possible  number  of  times,  and  that  it 
will  be  so  despatched  that  each  piece  is  ready  when  needed,  and 
also  so  that  at  least  one  Job  will  always  be  assigned  ahead  to  each 
workman.  This  despatching  is  exceedingly  important  as  no 
matter  how  efficient  the  workmen  may  be,  or  how  willing  they 
are  to  work,  there  is  loss  if  the  work  is  not  kept  up  to  them. 
T'here  is  also  a  loss  if  each  piece  is  not  ready  at  the  right  time. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  occurrence  for  an  engine  to  stand  in  the 
shop  while  workmen  idle  around  it  waiting  for  some  part  to 
be  rushed  to  completion.  The  assistant  on  methods  should  also 
arrange  for  the  inspection  of  incoming  parts  to  be  repaired,  of 
outgoing  parts  after  repairs,  and  of  finished  new  parts.  It  is  not 
at  all  infrequent  for  the  final  decision  as  to  repairs  to  be  made, 
and  of  new  material  to  be  ordered,  to  descend  to  some  work- 
man. Engines  have  been  sent  to  the  shop  with  no  instructions 
except,  "Needs  general  repairs."  Careful  inspection  should  be 
made  and  no  work  should  be  done  or  material  ordered 
without  proper  authorization.  The  inspection  should  extend 
to  the  engines  in  service  in  order  that  repair  parts  may  be 
prepared  before  the  engine  comes  to  the  shop.  One  case  comes 
to  mind  where  an  engine  waited  nine  months  for  a  pari, 
although  it  was  known  for  a  year  before  the  engine  canie 
to  the  shop  that  the  part  would  be  required.  This  assistant 
should  also  supervise  the  ordering  of  material  from  the  store- 
house and  the  return  of  scrap.  The  handling  of  scrap  is  very 
important,  as  the  neglected  scrap  pile  always  eats  up  money. 
Economies  can  be  effected  not  only  through  the  efficient  han- 
dling of  scrap,  but  also  through  the  prevention  of  serviceable 
material  getting  into  the  scrap,  and  by  studying  the  market  in 
order  to  sell  at  high  prices. 

Standard  times  should- be  established  for  each  operation,  stand- 
ard methods  of  doing  the  work  provided,  and  records  kept  of  the 
efficiencies.  The  advisability  of  offering  a  inonetary  incentive 
for  attaining  the  standards  would  be  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions. The  standards  should  he  established  and  the  records  kept 
in  any  case,  as  much  improvement  can  be  made  without  the  bonus. 
There  are  incentives  which  can  be  applied  other  than  money.  In 
all  c;  ses  harmonious  working  must  be  striven  for,  the  organ- 
izaliou  must  be  constructive,  and  everyone  in  the  shop  must  be 
encouraged  to  think. 


SHOP  KINKS;  FROM  AN  EASTERN  SHOP. 


TRUCK  FOR  MOUNTED  WREE£5. 
A  simple  truck  or  buggy  for  handling  mounted  engine  truck 
wheels  between  the  engine  house  and  the  machine  shop,  without 
using  the  turn-table  and  pit  tracks  with  the  resulting  delays,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  1.  When  first  built  it  was  fitted  with  two  mov- 
a-ble  plates  A,  which  were  used  for  running  t^e  wheels  on  and 
off  the  truck,  but  these  have  been  removed  and  wedges  are  aovr 
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Fig.  1-— Truck  for  Mounted   Englna  Truck  Wheel*. 

used  for  placing  the  wheels  on  the  plate  or  floor  of  the  truck, 
which  is  only  2  in.  above  the  ground.  Two  H-in  hooks  are  used 
to  catch  the  spokes  of  the  wheels,  and  two  men  can  handle  a 
pair  of  36-in,  wheels  easily.  The  floor  of  the  truck  is  made  of 
i4-in.  boiler  plate,  with  a  4-in.  by  J^-in.  brace  extending  over 
the  axle.  The  floor  is  dished  out  at  each  end  to  keep  the  wheels 
from  rolling  off  the  truck. 

A  mandrel  for  turning  piston  heads  on  a  vertical  boring  mill 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Most  railways  use  a  standard  taper  and 
standard  sizes  for  the  (it  of  the  piston  rod  in  the  piston.  The 
mandrel  has  a  lug  which  fits  the  center  hole  of  the  boring  mill 
table,  and  two  lugs  or  projections  which  fit  in  slots  in  the  table. 
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Fig.  2 — Mandrel   for   Machining   Piston   Heada   on   a 
Boring  Mill. 

thus  relieving  the  strain  on  the  clamping  bolts.  A  nut  and 
a  washer  on  the  end  of  the  mandrel  draw  the  head  down  tight. 
The  two  1-in.  set  screws  are  used  for  removing  the  head  when 
it  is  completed.  In  machining  the  piston  heads,  they  are  first 
bored  and  reamed  to  size  for  the  piston  fit  and  are  then  placed 
on  the  mandrel.  The  nut  and  washer  are  applied  and  the  rough- 
ing and  finishing  tools  are  placed  in  the  two  heads  of  the  boring 
mill,  these  two  operations  being  performed  at  the  same  titne. 
Standard  tools   for  the  packing   ring  grooves  are  then  placed 
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in  the  heads,  and  after  the  grooves  are  finished  the  nut  and 
washer  are  removed  and  one  of  the  boring  mill  heads  is  used 
to  recess  the  piston  head  for  the  piston  nut,  while  the  other 
boring  head  operates  a  tool  for  rounding  off  the  corners  of  the 
piston  bead.  On  a  50-ia  boring  mill,  seven  piston  heads.  22  in. 
in  diameter  and  6  in.  thick,  were  finished  complete  in  10  hours 
at  a  cost  of  43  cents  each  for  labor.  This  is  much  less  than  the 
same  work  could  be  performed  for  on  a  lathe. 

'  ROD  TSUCK. 

The  truck  shown  in  Fig,  3  is  not  a  circus  stake  puller,  as 
might  be  inferred  at  the  first  glance,  but  is  used  for  transporting 
side  and  main  rods  from  the  engine  in  the  erecting  shop  or  en- 
gine house  to  the  machine  shop.  With  it  one  man  can  handle 
a  main  rod  much  easier  than  three  men  could  handle  it  other- 
wise. The  buggy  is  run  over  the  rod,  or  rods,  and  the  handle  is 
raised.    A  chain  is  passed  around  the  rod  a  little  back  of  the 


gage  shows  the  correct  distance  to  the  valve  when  the  gage 
is  laid  on  the  cylinder  casting  into  which  the  cap  screws. 
Fig.  5  shows  the  valve  in  position  and  the  gage  checking  the 
lift,  the  other  end  of  it  having  been  properly  set.     As  shown 
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Fig.  3 — Truck  for  Connecting  Rodi> 

center  and  is  hooked  up.  The  handle  is  then  pulled  down  and 
the  rod  is  raised  from  the  ground,  the  lighter  end  catching  in 
the  fork  just  back  of  the  wheels,  I  have  seen  men  pick  up  rods 
so  close  to  the  center  that  when  the  handle  of  the  buggy  was  in 
a  horizontal  position,  the  rod  would  remain  so.  Il  is  then  an 
easy  matter  to  push  the  rod  about  the  shop  or  engine  house. 

CBOSSHEAD    SHOE    JIC. 

A  jig  which  facilitates  the  planing  of  babbitted  crosshead 
shoes  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  is  practically  one-half  of  a 
crosshead,  except  that  it  docs  not  contain  a  hole  for  the  piston 
rod.  The  shoes  are  bolted  on,  as  shown,  and  a  special  tool, 
which  finishes  the  shoe  in  eight  strokes  of  the  planer,  is  used. 
The  rinished  crosshead  shoe  is  6  1/32  ia  wide.  The  tool  has 
a  2^  in.  cutting  face  and  is  also  made  so  that  the  sides  will 
cut.  The  first  two  cuts  arc  taken  in  the  center  and  then  one 
at  each  side.     Then  the  finishing  cuts  are  taken  in  the  same 


Fig.  A — Jig  for  Planing  CroMh«ad  Shoes. 
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Fig.  6 — Gage  for  Checking  the   Depth   of  Air  Pump  Receiv- 
ing Valve  Cap. 

on  the  sketch,  the  valve  has  too  much  lift.  When  the  sliding 
scale  or  piece  is  set  for  the  cap  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  or  for 
the  valve  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  the  reverse  end  of  each  gage 
Is  correct  for  the  lift  of  the  valve  in  the  first  case,  or  the 
depth  of  the  receiving  valve  chamber  in  the  second  case. 
The  construction  of  these  two  gages  is  such  that  the  use  of  the 


manner,  I  have  used  a  tool  with  the  cutting  edge  th( 
width  of  the  finished  crosshead,  but  in  crowding  it  would  oc- 
casionally pull  off  the  babbitt.  When  the  shoe  is  removed,  no 
scraping  or  fitting  is  required.  A  pair  of  these  shoes  may  be 
planed  up  at  the  cost  of  six  cents. 

AIR    PUMP    VALVE    LIFT    CAGES. 

Two  gages  for  getting  the  correct  lift  of  the  discharge  and 
receiving  valves  of  9'/,-in.  air  pumps  are  shown  in  Figs.  5 
and  6.  In  Fig,  5  the  application  of  one  of  the  gages  to  the 
air  chamber  cap  is  shown;  when  the  movable  piece  comes  in 
contact   with   the   projection   on   the   cap   the   other   end   of   the 
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depth  gage  is  done  away  with.  As  only  one  scale  is  used, 
there  is  less  possibility  of  error.  The  center  pieces  are  mov- 
able in  both  gages  and  may  be  locked  in  any  position  by  the 
knurled  nut  or  thumb  screw.  The  gages  are  made  of  1/16  in. 
sheet  steel,  hardened  and  ground.  Gages  for  8-in.  and  11-in. 
air  pumps  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 


In  Baden  they  pi: 
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THE  MAKING  OF  GOOD  MECHANICS.* 


Apprentice  InilMiclor.  Alcbiion,  Topeka  &  S«nn  Fe,  Newton.  K»n. 

Any  apprenticeship  system  to  be  a  success  must  have  the 
approval  and  support  of  the  highest  officials.  It  should  be  in 
charge  of  a  man  who  has  had  experience  in  handling  other 
men.  one  possessed  of  the  personal  magnetism  necessary  to  draw 
men  to  him  and  promote  mutual  confidence.  He  should  also 
be  a  man  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  and  in  posi- 
tion to  devote  both  time  and  energy  to  it  The  local  offieials 
can  do  much  towards  buiJding  up  such  a  system  by  their  co- 
operation.  The  shop  foreman  of  today  is  not  the  fatherly,  easy- 
going individual  of  former  days,  but  a  business  man  to  whom 
the  management  looks  for  the  shop  output.  He  has  his  own 
work  to  be  taken  care  of  and  to  be  done  in  the  least  possible 
time  and  will  not  have  much  time  to  spend  with  beginners.  If 
a  boy  is  quick  and  bright  he  may  pull  through  by  hims^f  with 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  attention,  but  the  slower  and 
more  plodding  brother  will  be  dropped  unless  some  one  takes 
the  time  to  show  him.  This  is  where  the  shop  instructor  be- 
comes a  necessity.  It  is  his  duty  to  instruct  the  boys  in  the 
correct  and  most  efficient  methods.  He  should  have  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  boys  under  his  care,  but  not  more  than 
this.  He  should  be  capable  of  performing  any  of  the  operations 
called  for  in  the  shop.  He  should  be  neat  in  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  have  good  morals,  as  his  influence  on  the  boys  under 
him  is  great.  The  success  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  competency  of  this  man. 

When  the  boy  enters  the  service  he  should  supply  himself 
with  the  necessary  tools  to  do  the  work  in  his  department,  unless 
they  are  furnished  by  the  company.  An  experienced  workman 
can  work  with  poor  tools  but  it  is  difficult  for  beginners  to  learn 
to  do  any  kind  of  work  properly  with  such  tools,  or  no  tools 
at  alt.  Each  hoy  is  shown  how  to  do  his  work  right  and  to 
properly  care  for  his  tools.  He  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible after  having  become  proficient  in  any  line  of  work,  the 
object  being  to  provide  as  much  variety  as  possible  and  to  keep 
the  boy  from  apparently  standing  still,  as  this  leads  to  discon- 
tentment. Boys  are  treated  with  respect  and  are  made  to  feel 
that  they  are  a  part  of  the  shop  organization;  that  the  shop  in 
which  they  work  is  a  good  place  to  stay,  and  they  are  en- 
couraged to  feel  at  home  there. 

The  school  instructor,  who  conducts  the  classroom  work, 
should  be  educated  in  the  technical  branches  and  also  have  ex- 
perience in  practical  work.  What  w.is  said  as  to  the  shop  in- 
structor's  habits  and  morals  Is  just  as  applicable  to  the  school 


Each  boy  attends  school  four  hour  a  week,  on  company  time, 
and  is  paid  the  regular  rate  while  attending  school.  The  class- 
room should  be  as  light  and  cheerful  as  possible.  The  subjects 
taught  are:  Mechanical  drawing,  sketching,  mathematics,  the 
principles  of  mechanics,  and  business  letter  writing.  All  of 
this  work  should  pertain  directly  to  the  shop  work  with  which 
the  boy  is  familiar;  in  other  words,  should  be  a  supplement  to  the 
shop  work.  For  example,  a  boy  is  put  In  the  valve  gang  in  the 
shop.  The  school  instructor  knows  when  the  change  occurs  and 
the  boy  Is  given  work  on  valves  in  the  schoolroom.  The  principles 
of  the  different  valve  gears  are  explained  to  him,  and  by  sketch- 
ing and  supplementary  reading  matter  furnished  by  the  instructor 
he  learns  how  the  changes  and  adjustments  are  made  and  why. 
The  shop  men  say  that  this  is  a  help  to  the  boy  because  he 
understands  the  work  and  takes  held  of  it  better. 

When  a  boy  Is  a  little  backward  on  some  line  of  work  in  the 
shop  it  is  found  that  if  he  is  drilled  on  that  particular  branch 
in  the  school  It  nearly  always  brings  good  results.  Therefore  the 
boys  are  instructed  individually  in  the  school,  as  in  the  shop, 
since  one  boy  may  require  more   help   than   another.     It   some- 


times happens  that  two  boys  in  the  same  class  are  working  on 
the  same  thing,  and.  if  the  instructor  sees  fit,  he  may  allow  them 
to  work  together. 

In  some  places  the  schoolroom  is  used  by  the  boys  as  a  sort 
of  clubroom.  where  they  hold  meetings  in  the  evenings  about 
twice  a  month.  Here  they  discuss  mechanical  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  their  trade.  They  are  governed  by  parliamentary  rules. 
In  this  way  they  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  intelligently 
without  becoming  frightened  at  the  sound  of  their  own   voices. 

A  careful  record  is  kept  of  each  boy,  and  at  a  moment's  notice 
one  can  tell  just  what  and  how  well  each  one  is  doing,  both 
in  the  school  and  in  the  shop.  This  outline  of  the  method  of 
teaching  and  training  apprentices  may  be  modified  and  used  to 
advantage  in  training  other  help.  Many  men  in  the  shop  would 
work  harder  and  take  more  interest  in  the  work  if  they  felt 
that  there  was  an  interest  taken  in  them.  In  some  places  night 
schools  have  been  established  for  shop  men.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  here  as  with  boys;  a  few  will  slick  to  it  and  get  the 
benefit  and  others  feel  that  th*y  cannot  afford  it,  and  cannot 
spare   the   necessary   time. 


APPLICATION    OP   SCIENTIFIC   MANAGEMENT  TO   A 
RAILWAV  SHOP.* 
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The  application  of  a  mere  or  less  scientific  management  is 
being  followed  up  in  almost  every  shop  of  any  siic  In  ihe 
country.  Increase  of  judicious  economy  is  increase  of  efficiency, 
the  latter  meaning  increase  of  scientific  management.  In  all  fair- 
ness to  the  efficiency  engineers  it  is  doubtful  just  how  far  their 
massive  scheme  of  minute  detail  can  he  advantageously  applied. 
The  application  of  scientific  management,  in  some  cases,  has  b«cn 
the  introduction  of  piece  work.  This  is  always  a  good  thing  if 
careless  work  can  be  overcome,  the  right  count  made,  and  not 
to  be  overlooked,  if  an  accurate  knowledge  can  be  obtained  of  the 
cost  the  necessary  additional  force  adds  to  the  work,  or  the  fin- 
ished article. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  in  most  shops  for  a  mor 
check  on  the  time  of  doing  certain  classes  of  work,  eve 
a  close  approximation.  A  cost  of  labor  and  material  c 
be  recorded,  for  future  comparison,  and  Ihe  record  cai 
by  the  foremen  and  gang  foremen.  Should  a  locomotive  go 
into  the  shop  for  a  general  overhauling,  and  tires  be  ordered  . 
after  ftripping,  there  is  room  for  improvement. 

An  important  part  of  scientific  management  would  be  the  addi- 
tion of  an  engine  and  boiler  inspector.  As  soon  as  an  engine  ar- 
rives dead  on  the  shop  track,  it  should  be  carefully  surveyed 
and  material  for  repairs  immediately  assembled.  A  good  boiler 
man  should  be  ready  with  new  side  sheets,  firebox,  or  any  part 
of  the  boiler.  Time  would  be  saved,  and  hence  money,  and  the 
output  would  be  increased. 

This  would  be  facilitated  by  standards,  the  best  recommen- 
dation of  the  efficiency  engineers.  If  the  standardly;  at  ion  of  shop 
practices  and  tools  were  the  only  thing  accomplished  by  them, 
their  value  would  be  inestimable.  What  a  great  thing  it  is  for  an 
engine  house  man  in  a  small  town  to  wire  In  for  an  engine  part 
and  merely  name  it,  telling  the  engine  number!  It  applies 
equally  as  well  to  car  repairs,  passenger  and  freight,  but  means 
more  work  on  the  part  of  the  drafting  force  and  closer  touch  on 
their  part  with  what  Is  going  on  in  the  shop. 

When  a  machine  is  set  up  for  making  a  certain  piece,  extra 
parts  should  be  made  and  added  to  the  stock,  thus  saving  the 
expense  of  again  setting  up.  A  maximum  output,  with  the  qual- 
ity of  the  work  not  under  a  high  mark,  and  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense, win  be  scientific  management.  To  attain  the  maximum 
output  several  things  must  be  considered ;  in  the  first  place,  pre- 
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liminary  planning  is  necessary  as  to  what  will  be  needed,  when 
needed  and  how  it  will  be  obtained.  This  means  proper  super- 
vision, or  a  head  who  can  see  the  critical  moment  far  in  ad- 
vance and  have  all  preparations  made  to  meet  it  Work  can  be 
well  done  just  as  easily  as  poorly  done,  and  with  far  greater 
satisfaction  to  the  one  who  doFs  it. 

It  is  almost  axiomatic  that  minimum  cost  follows  maximum 
output  The  man  responsible  for  a  shop's  success  would  not  have 
the  ability  to  produce  the  maximum  output  unless  he  were  also 
able  to  do  it,  not  cheaply,  but  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

Consider  a  shop  where  everything  is  clean  and  neat,  the  em- 
ployees making  large  wages  under  piecework  and  bonus  systems. 
The  output  is  large  and  everything  about  the  place  looks  pros- 
perous and  good.  Every  cost  can  be  shown  instantly  (and  cor- 
rectly?) and  anyone  will  admit  it  to  be  a  shop  to  which  so- 
called  scientific  management  has  been  applied.  However,  the 
painting  may  have  been  the  most  carefully  done  work,  and  while 
the  rolling  stock  looks  nice  it  will  not  stay  out  in  service.  In 
an  endeavor  to  keep  down  the  cost,  records  and  competition  in 
records  have  a  tendency  tc  promote  less  exact  work.  The  re- 
pairing of  rolling  stock  in  such  manner  that  it  goes  out  and 
sticks  is  really  the  good  old  fashioned,  hard  shelled  management 
that  keeps  trains  on  time,  majtes  money  for  the  stockholders  and 
upbuilds  the  reputations  of  the  operating  ofticiais.  One  may 
prove  that  2  ^  4  on  paper,  or  that  the  returns  from  a  10  acre 
fruit  farm  will  exceed  the  most  extravagant  wants,  but  the  con- 
ditions do  not  change  for  all  that.  It  takes  just  so  long  to  ac- 
complish a  certain  piece  of  work.  An  amount  of  figuring  will 
perhaps  bring  out  some  short  cut,  or  improvement,  but  if  it  does, 
disregarding  the  usual  "personal  equation,"  it  merely  reveals  the 
inventive  genius  of  the  man  who  accomplishes  it 

If  we  are  to  have  scientific  management,  let  us  go  for  it  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  as  some  shops  have.  Their  attempts  at  im- 
provement are  not  radical,  but  are  successful.  The  best  man  is 
enabled  to  make  the  most  money,  as  is  right  His  work  cor- 
re.'ponds  to  bis  pay  check.  The  standardizing  of  everything 
possible  is  a  large  factor  in  the  total  plan.  Free  rein  to,  and 
proper  recognition  of,  original  ideas  is  lacking  in  some  railway 
shops,  and  the  "what's  the  use"  idea  is  very  prevalent  In  gen- 
eral it  may  be  said  that  if  alt  loafing  is  eliminated,  the  indifferent 
and  careless  workman  let  out,  co-operalion  and  harmony  built 
up,  scientific  management  has  imperceptibly  crept  in  and  will  in- 
fluence everybody  and  everything  constantly  and  appreciably. 


LAYING     OFF     ECCENTRIC     KEYWAVS     ON     AXLES. 


FoTtman.   Baltimor*  &  Ohio,  Ntw».k,  Ohio. 

Laying  off  axles  for  eccentric  keyways  can,  if  care  is  exer- 
cised, be  accomplished  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  that  will 
eliminate  the  use  of  offset  keys.  Many  methods  have  been  em- 
ployed to  obtain  the  exact  position  of  keyways,  but  if  the  axle 
is  new  no  better  method  can  be  employed  than  that  of  placing 
the  axle  on  V  blocks  on  a  surface  plate  or  on  the  platen  of  a 
planer.  The  exact  center  of  the  axle  should  first  be  obtained 
by  means  of  calipers,  the  hole  for  the  lathe  center  being  plugged 
with  soft  lead.  The  first  line  drawn  through  this  exact  center. 
as  shown  on  the  accompanying  illustration,  should  be  one  per- 
pendicular to  the  bottom  of  the  keyway  for  the  wheel  center  and 
axle,  provided  this  keyway  is  in  a  line  between  axle  and  crank 
pin  centers.  The  next  line,  called  the  center  line,  is  drawn 
through  the  center  perpendicular  to  the  first  line.  Next,  draw 
a  circle  from  the  exact  center  with  a  diameter  equal  to  the 
valve  travel.  In  determining  the  valve  travel  many  mistakes 
have  been  made  by  using  the  throw  of  the  eccentrics.  This  does 
not  necessarily  equal  the  valve  travel,  for  one  arm  of  the  rocker 
may  be  longer  than  the  other,  thus  making  the  travel  different 
from  the  throw  of  the  eccentric.  From  both  points  where  the 
center  line   intersects  this  circle,  lay  off  on   the  circle,  towards 


the  crank  pin,  a  distance  equal  to  the  lead  plus  the  lap  that  is 
to  be  given  the  engine.  Through  these  new  points  draw  lines 
to  the  exact  center.  These  lines  will  locate  the  middle  of  the 
keyways  and  their  bottoms  should  be  made  perpendicular  to 
them,  the  forward  motion  eccentric  to  follow  the  main  pin  and 
the  back  motion  to  lead. 

In  cases  where  mistakes  in  laying  off  keyways  are  made  or 
where  they  have  been  worn  and  new  ones  are  required,  the 
main  wheels  are  changed  over,  or  twisted  around,  the  left  wheel 
on  the  right  side  and  the  right  on  the  left.     This,  of  course, 
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Locating  Eccentric  Keyways  on  Axles. 

I  keyways.  as  the  old  ones  would  not  be  in  the 
correct  location.    To  obtain  the  new  positions  of  the  keyways, 

draw  a  circle  on  a  piece  of  tin  the  same  diameter  as  the  axle 
and  proceed  as  before,  obtaining  the  location  of  the  keyways  on 
the  tin  instead  of  on  the  axle.  To  locate  the  new  keyways  on 
the  axle  itself,  draw  a  line  on  the  inside  of  the  wheel  center 
from  the  exact  center  of  the  crank  pin  toward  the  exact  center 
of  the  axle ;  where  this  line  meets  the  axle  draw  a  line  along  it, 
parallel  to  its  axis.  From  this  second  line  locate  the  keyways, 
by  means  of  dividers,  laying  off  their  center  lines  as  found  on 
the  piece  of  tin. 


FLUE   SHEET   CINDER    FORMATION    IN    LOCOMOTIVES.* 


BV   ROBERT    J  on. 

Flue  sheet  cinder  is  the  technical  name  for  a  growth  which 
forms,  as  the  name  implies,  on  the  flue  sheets  of  locomotive 
boilers,  gradually  covering  the  ends  of  the  flues,  unless  laboriously 
removed  by  the  fireman,  and  ultimately  choking  the  draught. 
Under  some  conditions  this  formation  never  occurs,  and  an 
engine  may  run  year  in  and  year  out  without  difficulty  due  lo 
this  source,  but  with  certain  changes  the  same  locomotive  may 
suddenly  find  a  normal  rate  of  steaming  out  of  the  question. 
The  composition  of  these  clinkers  varies  decidedly,  and  the  fol- 
lowing analyses  of  some  taken  from  engines  using  different  types 
of  fuel,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  range  which  may  be  found; 

No.  1  No.  2 

Anthracite        Bituminous 


100.71 

In  these  analyses  the  total  iron  has  been  figured  for  c 
to  the  sesquioxicle,  although  a  part  existed  in  the  ferrous  state. 
Clinker  No.  1  was  of  a  greenish-red  color,  while  the  other  was  of 
a  deep  red  due  to  the  higher  proportion  of  iron  and  to  its  more 
complete  oxidation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  most  cases 
relatively  little  sulphur  was  present  in  these  clinkers,  or  "sulphur 
lumps,"  as  they  are  often  called,  and  the  proportion  of  alkalies 
was  usually  low.    The  cinders  were  generally  of  a  characteristic 
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structure  and  examination  under  the  microscope  showed  that 
they  were  built  up  of  small  dark-colored  particles  which  had 
fused  together,  resulting  in  a  dense  though  somewhat  porous 
form.  Under  service  conditions  it  may  be  almost  impossible  to 
remove  these  cinders  from  the  flue  sheet  owing  to  the  more  or 
less  plastic  state  caused  by  the  high  temperature  of  the  firebox. 
When  cool  they  are,  however,  rather  brittle  and  break  with  a 

It  was  evident  that  the  quality  of  the  coal  was  of  great  im- 
portance, and  3  large  number  of  analyses  were  made  of  a  repre- 
sentative sample  of  the  coal  used  and  of  the  cinder  found  on  the 
same  run  when  the  formation  occurred.  On  making  a  comparison, 
it  was  found,  in  general,  that  the  composition  of  the  coal-ash 
corresponded  with  that  of  the  cinder,  but  the  percentage  of  iron 
in  the  cinder  was  always  higher  than  in  the  ash  from  which  the 
latter  was  composed.  Moreover,  the  fact  was  generally  developed 
that  when  the  proportion  of  iron  in  the  coal-ash  was  low.  say, 
below  about  1  per  cent,  or  when  the  color  of  the  ash  was  white 
or  gray,  no  formation  of  cinder,  or  only  a  slight  one,  appeared 
upon  the  flue  sheets,  regardless  of  the  proportion  of  ash  present 
in  the  coal.  In  fact,  no  formation  was  observed  with  coal  of  this 
character  even  when  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  coal  averaged 
over  2S  per  cent.  Under  these  latter  conditions  the  flues  them- 
selves became  more  or  less  choked  with  the  light  powdery  white 
ash,  "sulphur  dust,"  as  the  deposit  is  termed,  but  it  did  not 
adhere  to  the  flue  sheet  and  no  clinkering  occurred.  Analysis 
showed  that  the  percentage  of  iron  in  these  flue  ashes  was  lower 
than  that  originally  present  in  the  coal-ash.  In  other  words,  the 
particles  containing  iron,  being  heavier,  tended  to  remain  behind 
and  rot  lo  be  drawn  into  the  flues.  It  also  developed  that  as  the 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  coal-ash  increased,  the  tendency  toward 
and  the  extent  of  the  flue  sheet  cinder  formation  increased,  be- 
ginning often  when  about  3  per  cent,  of  iron  was  present  in  the 
ash.  When  the  ash  contained  2.S  per  cent,  of  iron  the  clinker 
formation  on  the  flue  sheet  was  more  marked,  and  it  generally 
became  excessive  when  the  ash  contained  5  per  cenL  of  iron. 

Throughout  this  paper  the  proportions  of  iron  have  been 
figared,  unless  otherwise  stated,  in  terms  of  metallic  iron  (Fe) 
for  convenience  of  comparison.  In  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tions it  was  thought  that  the  excess  of  iron  found  in  the  cinder 
might  be  derived  in  some  manner  from  the  firebox  itself,  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  action  of  fumes  or  of  moisture  upon  the  steel,  but 
investigation  showed  that  under  the  ordinary  condition  of  service, 
pitting  or  corrosion  of  the  sheets  within  the  firebox  or  combus- 
tion chamber  did  not  occur,  thus  proving  that  the  iron  in  the 
clinkers  was  present  originally  in  the  coal  and  was  concentrated 
in  the  clinker. 

From  the  results  of  the  study,  it  appeared  that  the  formation 
of  the  flue  sheet  cinders  was  due  principally  lo  the  presence  of 
iron  in  the  coal-ash  in  proportions  exceeding  about  2yj  per 
cent.  Also  the  actual  building  up  of  the  cinder  was  readily  under- 
Stood  when  we  considered  that  upon  shaking  the  grates,  or  even 
by  the  jolting  of  the  engine,  line  particles  of  ash  were  loosened 
and  were  then  easily  drawn  over  to  the  flues  by  even  a  gentle 
draught.  The  high  temperature  of  the  firebox  and  combustion 
chamber  brought  these  fine  particles  to  a  partially  fused,  pasty 
condition  when  they  contained  a  fair  proportion  of  iron,  and  on 
coming  in  contact  with  the  flue  sheet  they  adhered  to  it  and 
were  ready  to  hold  the  particles  next  drawn  against  them,  thus 
gradually  building  up  the  clinker. 

It  was  found  in  service  that  the  clinker  grew  from  the  bottom 
of  the  flue  sheet  upward,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
particles  of  oxide  of  iron  which  were  relatively  the  more  fusible. 
were  also  of  course  the  heavier  and  were  thus  first  drawn  against 
and  adhered  to  the  lower  part  of  the  flue  sheet.  The  cinder 
accumulated  there  until  the  lower  flues  were  partly  closed ;  the 
draught  was  then  diverted  upward  and  pasty  particles  of  iron 
were  carried  higher  and  higher  until  the  flues  were  more  or  less 
completely  closed  and  combustion  was  seriously  affected 

In  the  course  of  the  investigation  it  was  found  that  flue  sheet 


cinders  may  not  in  some  cases  be  produced  even  when  the  propor- 
tion of  iron  in  the  ash  runs  relatively  high,  the  difference  being 
due  to  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  coal.  When  less  than  10  or  12 
per  cent,  of  ash  is  present  with  the  proportion  of  iron  indicated 
ibove,  the  flue  sheet  cinders  may  be  expected  to  form,  but  if  with 
the  same  content  of  iron,  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  coal  aver- 
ages about  IS  per  cent.,  or  more,  the  complaint  is  apt  to  be  that 
the  coal  "has  no  heat"  the  reason  being  that  so  much  clinker 
forms  upon  the  grate  that  the  draught  is  interfered  with  and 
this,  in  turn,  prevents  the  particles  of  iron  from  being  drawn  and 
forced  against  the  flue  sheet  to  the  same  extent  that  would  occur 
with  a  better  draught.  Also,  owing  to  the  lower  temperature  in 
the  firebox  under  these  conditions,  the  particles  are  not  apt  to  be 
in  a  partly  fused  condition  and  they  consequently  merely  collect 
in  the  flues  but  do  not  adhere  to  them. 

Choking  of  the  draught  through  the  grates  is  especially  liable 
to  occur  when  the  proportion  of  ash  in  the  coal  is  very  low,  say, 
less  than  5  per  cent.,  with  a  high  proportion  of  iron,  as,  for  in- 
stance, 7  per  cent.,  or  more,  and  we  know  of  cases  under  these 
conditions  in  which  the  clinker  upon  the  grates  was  so  fluid 
that  it  "ran  like  molasses,"  as  the  men  said,  sticking  to  the  grate 
and  effectively  cutting  off  the  draught.  It  has  also  been  noted 
that  flue  sheet  cinder  formation  is  greater  in  simple  than  in  com- 
pound engines,  this  being  due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  number  of 
ash  particles  are  drawn  against  the  flue  sheet  under  the  stronger 
draught  of  the  simple  engine.  Also  the  formation  is  much  more 
rapid  with  wet  coat  than  with  dry,  this  condition  being  readily 
accounted  for  by  the  dissociation  of  the  moisture  in  contact  witU 
the  incandescent  coals  into  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gases  which,  in 
connection  with  the  draught  in  the  firebox,  produce  intense  heat 
and  fuse  into  cinder  particles,  ash  which  contains  a  relatively 
smaller  proportion  of  iron  than  that  which  causes  clinkering  with 
dry  fuel.  Owing  to  this  condition  flue  sheet  clinker  formation  is 
apt  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  winter  months  than  in  the  drier 

From  the  general  statement  which  has  been  made  it  will  be 
clear  that  the  formation  of  flue  shee  cinders  is  an  index  of  the 
fusibility  of  particles  of  the  ash.  and  it  might  be  thought  that 
whatever  would  tend  to  decrease  the  melting  point  of  the  ash 
likewise  might  be  expected  to  increase  this  type  of  cinder  growth. 
The  evidence  obtained  seems  to  indicate,  however,  that  this  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  and  the  decided  increase  of  iron  which 
was  found  in  the  flue  sheet  cinders  shows  that  this  element  has 
a  large  influence  in  promoting  the  formation.  We  have  found 
as  a  matter  of  practice  that  flue  sheet  cinders  can  be  avoided 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  service,  by  use  of  while  ash  coal,  or 
coal  in  which  the  proportion  of  iron  is  less  than  1.5  per  cent., 
when  figured  as  Fe. 

Disdiision. — The  discussion  was  a  brief  experience  meeting,  in 
which  it  developed  that,  in  some  cases,  the  cinder  formation  had 
begun  at  the  top  of  the  tube  sheet  instead  of  at  the  bottom,  a  con- 
dition explained  on  the  basis  of  the  draft  being  greatest  through 
the  upper  rows  of  tubes.  It  was  also  suggested  that  the  condition 
of  the  ends  of  the  tubes  might  also  be  a  cause  of  an  increase  of 
cinder  formation.  For  example,  if  the  beading  were  to  be  burned 
off  so  as  to  leave  a  rough  end  projecting  into  the  firebox,  these 
rough  places  would  afford  a  most  efficient  means  of  catching  the 
particles  of  plastic  cinder  as  they  passed.  The  relationship  be- 
tween tube  leakage  and  cinder  formation  was  also  touched  upon. 
with  the  expressed  and  uncontradicted  opinion  that  leakage  was 
a  cause  of  cinder  formation  rather  than  the  reverse.  For  it  had 
been  found  that,  in  some  instances,  tube  leakage  had  stopped  after 
the  flue  sheet  cinder  had  formed  and  been  knocked  off. 


On  the  1st  of  April,  1910,  President  Dorner,  the  head  of  one  of 
the  Prussian  railway  directories,  was  engaged  to  take  charge  and 
organize  the  management  of  the  stale  railway  of  Chile,  some  2,200 
miles,  and  was  given  leave  of  absence  for  that  purpose.  Ap- 
parently Chilian  politics  have  been  too  much  for  him.  and  after  a 
year's  stay  he  returned  to  Germany.  , 
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OR  EASE    PRESS. 


A  simple  grease  press  in  use  in  the  Canadian  Pacific  round- 
house at  Glen  Yard.  Montreal,  is  shown  in  the  illustratioa     It 
I  6- in.  pipe  that  has  been  bored  out  and  screwed  into 


GreaM  Pr««a. 

X  cast  iron  base.  This  base  receives  the  grease  die  which  is 
■lipped  in  from  above.  After  the  pipe  is  tilled  with  the  grease 
to  b«  formed,  the  piston  is  forced  down  by  air  pressure,  driving 
the  grease  out  through  the  die  in  the  base. 


INSTRUCTION  OF  APPRENTICES  AND  HANDY  MEN.* 

BY    AN    OLD    RAlUtOADES. 

The  machine  shop  foreman  is  the  man  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  in  developing  mechanics  from  raw  material 
belongs.  On  the  selection  of  this  raw  material  and  the  care 
it  is  given  depend  the  quality  of  workmen  that  will  be  sent 
out  three  or   four  years  later. 

Years  ago  it  was  an  easy  matter  to  get  good,  healthy,  intelli- 
gent boys  to  learn  the  mechanical  trades  because  there  were  less 
inducements  in  other  walks  of  life.  Today  it  is  a  hard  matter 
to  get  a  boy  of  any  intelligence  to  even  make  a  start  to  learn 
a  trade,  especially  those  trades  in  railway  shops.  Their  parents 
do  not  care  to  see  them  spend  four  years  working  for  hardly 
enough  to  pay  their  board  and  clothe  them  decently,  and  then 
face  the  uncertainty  of  steady  work  when  the  apprenticeship 
is  completed,  for  even  if  they  could  afford  to  let  them  learn  a 
trade,  as  a  rule  90  per  cent,  of  the  roads  do  not  want  the  young 
men  when  they  have  completed  their  apprenticeship.  They  are 
furloughed  as  soon  as  free  to  make  room  for  the  allotted  num- 
ber of  men.  Then  again  the  annual  reduction  in  both  force 
and  hours  has  a  strong  tendency  to  keep  boys  who  would  make 
good  mechanics  away  and  lands  them  in  other  pursuits  that 
may  not  pay  as  well  in  wages  per  hour,  but  which  pay  far 
better  on  a  yearly  basis. 

Very  few  parents  want  to  see  their  boys  leave  them  at  a 
time  when  they  should  be  getting  some  returns  for  the  years 
of  care  and  expense  that  they  have  been  put  to  in  raising  them 
and  giving  them  a  schooling.  It  is  certain  that  a  young  man 
when  his  trade  is  learned  will  want  to  work  at  it.  This  results 
in  having  to  leave  home,  for,  as  stated  above,  he  is  not  wanted 
in  the  shop  that  has  been  making  money  out  of  his  labor  for 
three   or   four   years. 

Some  years  ago  this  was  not  the  case.    A  young  man  that  paid 
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attention  to  his  work  and  showed  any  marked  ability  was  given 
every  chance  to  go  ahead,  his  superiors  knowing  full  well  that 
in  the  years  to  come  he  could  be  depended  on  and  would  be 
able  to  tilt  any  position.  There  is  no  such  an  opportunity  now. 
Those  positions  are  only  open  for  college  graduates  or  mea 
from  technical  schools  who  can  take  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  lead 
pencil  and  show  how  the  work  should  be  done  and  the  savings 
that  can  be  effected.  It  is  my  experience  and  I  believe  it  is 
so  with  all  other  railway  men  (I  mean  mechanics),  that  not 
one  in  fifty  of  the  class  of  men  mentioned  can  do  a  good  shop 
job  of  any  description,  although  they  can  figure  the  saving  that 
may  be  effected  on  all  jobs,  even  to  the  way  a  cotter  pin  should 
be  applied  and  opened.  Not  one  in  twenty  knows  enough  to 
figure  the  cost,  tf  a  saving  of  five  minutes  is  affected  in  doing 
a  job  and  a  vital  part  is  neglected  in  the  hurry  to  make  the 
efficiency  man's  figures  good.  If  a  wreck  or  breakdown  occurs 
on  the  line,  which  is  often  the  case,  on  whom  does  the  blame 
fall?  Not  on  the  efb:iency  man.  Oh,  not  He  is  too  valuable; 
he  is  saving  for  the  company  on  paper  at  the  terminal  on  an 
average  of  ?10  per  day  over  and  above  his  salary,  or  percentage, 
and  the  company  is  paying  out  one  hundred  times  as  much  due 
to  failures  and  breakdowns  caused  by  the  new  hurry-up  methods. 
This  is  an  everyday  occurrence  and  the  man  that  was  driven, 
to  do  the  work  so  that  the  other's  figures  were  made  good  is 
either  suspended  or  discharged  for  inefficiency,  for  simply  doing 
as  he  was  told. 

Pardon  me  for  getting  away  from  my  subject,  but  I  believe 
it  will  help  to  show  why  so  few  good  and  capable  boys  are 
learning  the  mechanical  trades  at  the  present  time,  particularly 
in  railway  shops.  Another  reason  is  that  there  are  two  and 
sometimes  three  classes  of  apprentices  in  nearly  all  shops.  Alt 
three  may  be  working  at  the  same  class  of  work  and  their 
wages  vary  as  much  as  two  to  one.  This  is  not  a  good  in- 
centive for  the  low-priced  boy.  Knowing  that  he  is  only  getting 
one-half  as  much  as  the  other  fclow,  he  will  lag  a  little  at  first 
and  go  from  had  to  worse,  resulting  in  being  let  out  entirely. 
This  practice  has  a  demoralizing  effect  on  all.  The  only  boys 
that  seek  such  eniplcyment  arc  in  the  majority  of  cases  those 
who  cannot  be  made  to  attend  school  and  are  placed  in  some 
railway  shop  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Few,  if  any,  of 
this  class  ever  complete  their  time. 

Apprentices  should  be  handled  just  as  they  were  when  tiiey 
first  entered  school.  Begin  by  getting  their  attention  fixed  on 
learning  to  run  a  machine  by  showing  and  instructing  them  in 
the  various  movements  until  they  get  acquainted,  letting  them 
ask  questions  and  being  always  ready  to  give  them  an  answer. 
Gel  their  confidence  and  when  this  is  done  the  rest  is  easy. 
Tell  them  that  you  expect  them  to  make  mistakes  of  various 
kinds,  but  insist  that  they  must  not  forget  the  causes  leading 
up  to  each  one  that  they  do  make.  By  this  means  they  will 
in  a  short  time  begin  to  make  progress  and  then  the  work  can 
be  given  to  them. 

One  thing  should  be  emphasized  and  that  is  to  do  the  Work 
well,  even  if  it  does  take  a  litte  more  time  at  the  start.  Let 
speed  come  afterwards.  Regular  changes  should  be  made  from 
machine  to  machine,  and  at  stated  times,  for  those  that  do  good 
work.  This  acts  as  a  prod  to  those  that  are  liable  to  lag  or  are 
slow  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  with  this  last  class  that  the 
foreman  or  instructor  should  spend  his  time  developing  their 
weak  points  and  in  cases  even  helping  them  along  by  taking 
the  machine  in  hand  and  demonstrating  how  the  work  should 
be  done,  letting  them  see  that  you  are  inierested  in  having 
them  develop  and  keep  up  with   the  others. 

The  foreman  should  see  that  all  the  boys  study  drawing  arid 
learn  to  understand  the  reading  of  blue  prints  or  sketches.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  a  great  many  shops  there  are  very  few 
that  understand  blue  prints  or  their  use.  This  should  not  be 
the  case. 

The  writer  with  hundreds  of  others  had  the  advantage  of 
learning  his  trade  under  a  man,  the  results,  of  whosej  work 
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may  be  seen  today  in  the  men  who  served  time  under  him 
and  who  are  now  holding  positions  from  foreman  up  to  general 
manager,  superintendent  and  general  superintendent  motive 
power  from  New  York  to  California.  Others  are  holding  im- 
portant positions  in  industrial  concerns  and  financial  institutions. 
They  were  taught  to  do  every  job  well,  even  if  it  took  a  little 
longer  time,  to  shirk  nothing,  and  if  a  mistake  was  made  to  go 
at  once  and  report  it,  not  trying  to  hide  it  or  shove  the  responsi- 
bility on  some  one  else's  shoulders.  Those  are  the  methods  that 
were  pursued  30  years  ago  and  resulted  in  good  workmen.  They 
ought  to  be  carried  out  today,  instead  of  trying  to  make  a  boy 
resemble  a  machine  by  driving  him  at  a  fixed  rate,  so  as  to 
get  the  maximum  output  per  hour,  not  taking  any  account  of 
the  quality  of  the  work,  just  so  it  is  thrown  out  of  the  ma- 
chine and  passed  up  to  the  other  fellow. 

Handy  men  should  be  handled  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
apprentices.  The  writer  is,  however,  not  in  favor  of  instruct- 
ing them,  as  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  apprentices,  and  leaves 
that  many  less  openings  for  them.  As  a  rule  the  handy  men 
only  learn  to  do  one  class  of  work,  and  at  no  time  can  Ihey  be 
called  mechanics,  no  matter  how  proficient  they  may  become  on 
any  one  machine  or  job. 


SCIENTIFIC  SHOP  METHODS. 

Tracy  Lyon,  assistant  to  the  5rst  vice-president  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,, 
and  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  presented  a  paper  on  Scientific  Industrial  Operation, 
at  the  Coi:grcsE  of  Technology  at  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
granting  of  the  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, from   which   the   following   extracts  are  taken: 

There  is  a  new  schoolmaster  abroad,  or  perhaps  he  might  bet- 
ter be  called  a  doctor,  the  "efficiency  engineer,"  who  stands 
ready  to  apply  his  medicine  in  the  most  scientilic,  though  some- 
times impractical  manner.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, but  that  scientific  methods  can  be  applied  to  advantage 
to  any  business,  large  or  small,  the  only  difference  being  that, 
in  the  case  of  very  large  industries,  many  years  may  be  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  task  without  an  undue  upsetting  of 
conditions.  Scientific  methods  involve  a  casting  aside  of  prece- 
dent and  established  usage,  the  determination  by  systematic  ob- 
servation and  analysis  of  conditions  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
seem  to  be,  and  the  application  of  the  information  so  obtained  to 
individual  tasks. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  man  can  be  taught  to  double 
or  even  quadruple  his  output,  with  no  greater  or  even. less  phy- 
sical exertion,  by  means  of  a  use  of  tools  and  a  distribution  of 
effort  which  he  unaided  would  be  incapable  of  evolving.  What 
the  litbor  cost  of  an  individual  operation  should  be  can  only  be 
determined  by  analytical  time  studies  in  which  persona!  equa- 
tion and  past  performances  are  disregarded  and  every  move 
is  considered.  The  simple  application  of  a  graphic  ammeter  to 
a  motor  driven  machine  tool  may  tell  a  surprising  story  of  re- 
pealed delay  and  undeveloped  capacity.  It  may  be  said  on  be- 
half of  employers  that  such  studies  are  sometimes  discouraged, 
to  say  the  least,  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  best  and  most  intelligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  most  men  it  is  necessary  to  establish  and  recognize 
a  reasonable  measure  of  their  efficiency.  To  develop  this  ef- 
ficiency to  its  highest  degree,  there  must  exist  methods  of  com- 
pensatbn  which  will  offer  a  comparatively  large  return  for  in- 
creased individual  effort;  an  organization  which  will  effectively 
plan  in  advance  to  bring  together  at  the  right  time  all  infor- 
mation, tools  and  material  required,  and  which  will  furnish 
adequate  instruction  and  supervision  and  a  carefully  considered 
arrangement  of  appliances  and  machinery  which  will  bring  about 
an  economical  movement  of  the  work.  A  very  essential  func- 
tion of  such  an  organization  is  to  create  a  feeling  of  co- 
partnership between  employer  and  workman  and  an  understand- 
ing that  the  employer  is  not  trying  to  get  the  most  for  the  least 


wage,  but  is  willing  to  pay  liberally  for  increased  output  and 
efficiency. 

Many  manufacturers  do  not  know  what  the  real  and  actual 
cost  of  their  product  is,  particularly  if  it  is  diversified,  because 
of  a  lack  of  adequate  cost  accounting  and  because  the  overhead 
or  general  charges  are  not  properly  distributed,  to  their  own 
detriment  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  public  This  is  not  an  easy 
question  to  solve,  but  there  are  scientific  methods  of  accom- 
plishing it  I  believe  that  railways  would  purchase  many  ar- 
ticles they  now  manufacture  if  they  had  a  truer  knowledge  of 
their  shop  costs— railway  shops  have  no  balance  sheets  to  face 
and  do  not  necessarily  go  out  of  business  if  (hey  are  not  mak- 
ing money. 

On  one  railway  with  whose  operations  I  was  familiar  some 
years  ago,  allowances  were  established  for  the  cost  of  repairs 
to  equipment  per  ton  mile,  or  mile  run,  for  the  cost  of  coal 
used  by  locomotives  per  ton  mile,  for  roundhouse  expenses  per 
locomotive  handled,  for  terminal  expenses  per  car  switched, 
for  freight  house  expenses  per  ton  of  freight  handled,  as  well 
as  many  other  expepses.  These  allowances  were  based  upon  a 
more  or  less  scientific  study  of  what  the  cost  should  be,  and  each 
foreman  and  station  master  knew  every  day  whether  he  was 
ahead  or  behind  of  the  game.  Such  records  and  comparisons 
may  perhaps  be  shown  most  clearly  if  plotted  as  curves.  In 
fact  I  do  not  believe  that  the  financial  and  operating  details  of 
any  large  and  complex  business  can  be  properly  appreciated  and 
studied  without  the  use  of  graphical  records.  By  their  meiins  a 
field  can  be  covered  and  comparisons  made  which  would  be  im- 
passible with  the  use  of  figures  alone. 

Scientific  methods  involve  the  use  of  the  most  expert  advice 
obtainable,  as  to  the  selection  and  handling  of  material,  the 
choice  and  maintenance  of  tools,  (he  processes  of  manufacture 
and  operation  and  the  elimination  of  wastes. 

Scientific  methods  would  not  permit  factories  to  be  poorly 
lighted  as  many  are.  It  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  cost  of 
furnishing  (he  vtry  best  light  obtainable  is  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  with  (he  benefits  to  be  derived  in  an  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  work  and  increased  production.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  cost  of  improving  sanitary  and  other  con- 
ditions which  affect  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workman 
and  of  maintaining  orderliness  and  cleanliness. 


APPLICATION   OF   ECCENTRICS   TO   DRIVING   AXLES. 
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Eccentrics  should  be  applied  to  the  axles  sufficiently  tight  to 
prevent  slipping.  This  requires  that  the  keys  should  be  of 
sufficient  width  and  thickness  to  withstand  the  forces  to  which 
they  are  subjected.  In  the  case  of  axles  7}4  in.,  or  over,  in 
diameter,  the  key  should  not  be  less  than  1J4  in.  wide  and  1  in. 
thick,  and  the  set  screw  should  be  1  in.  in  diameter,  cupped  at 
the  end  and  hardened  so  that  it  will  cut  into  the  axle  and  help 
prevent  the  eccentric  from  turning.  An  important  feature  that 
is  often  overlooked  is  that  the  eccentric  i  I  self  should  firmly 
clamp  the  axle.  It  may  easily  be  made  to  do  this  by  placing 
a  piece  of  paper  about  .005  in.  to  .008  in.  thick  between  the 
halves  when  they  are  being  bored  and  turned  for  the  axle  fit. 
This  will  leave  a  small  space  between  the  halves  which,  when 
they  are  applied,  will  allow  them  to  firmly  grip  the  axle,  as  the 
bolts  are  tightened.  The  eccentric  bolts  must,  however,  be  of 
good  size  to  allow  this  feature  to  be  effective. 

The  eccentric  should  be  applied  to  the  axle  before  it  is  placed 
under  the  locomotive,  as  more  accurate  fits  of  the  keys  can  be 
obtained,  the  nuts  and  bolts  may  be  drawn  tighter,  and  the 
mechanic  has  more  room  in  which  to  work.  In  every  case 
where  the  distance  between  the  driving  boxes  will  allow  ec- 
centrics wiih  bosses  should  be  used,  and  not  narrow  ones,  such 
as  are  often  used  for  the  back  motion  eccentrics;  this  to  guard 
against  the  many  failures  caused  fay  eccentrics  shifting  nm  the 
"'es.  DgiizeclbyLjOOQiC 
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The  American  Employees  and  Investors'  Association  has  es- 
tablished a  branch  organization  with  2,500  members  at  Houston, 
Tex. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco that  its  new  shops  at  Springfield,  Mo„  will  be  operated  to 
full  capacity  beginning  July  1. 

Flying  from  Paris  to  Sedan,  June  26,  Lieut,  de  Malherbe  of 
the  French  army  traversed  the  distance  of  178  miles  between 
these  cities  in  1  hour,  45  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  102 
miles  an  hour. 

Tn  connection  with  the  new  educational  bureau  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  W.  L.  Park,  vice-president,  has  issued  a  circular  on  "The 
Value  of  Courtesy,"  which  will  be  sent  to  about  2,000  conductors 
and  agents  of  the  road. 

A  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  l^islature  of  New  York  and 
signed  by  the  governor  amending  the  public  service  commissions 
law  by  more  specifically  empowering  the  commission  to  regulate 
and   fix   commutation   fares. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  been  exempted  by  the 
state  corporation  commission  of  Oklahoma  from  maintaining 
separate  waiting  rooms  for  colored  and  white  patrons  in  its 
stations  at  Alva  and  Fargo.  Similar  exemptions  had  previously 
been  granted  to  the  road  at  a  number  of  other  points  in  that 

The  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  has  been  advised  by  the 
Indiana  railway  commission  that  its  roadbed  in  that  state  must 
be  improved  as  to  ballast,  ties,  rails,  bridges  and  culverts  if 
the  present  high  speed  traffic  is  to  be  continued  on  it.  Frank  W. 
Morse,  general  manager,  has  agreed  to  begin  remedying  the 
defects  at  once. 

Rather  than  make  orders  in  rate  cases  now  pending  before 
them  which  may  conflict  with  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  stale  commissions  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
have  .nsked  for  a  conference  with  the  interstate  commission  to 
discuss  the  questions  involved.  The  conference  will  probably 
be   held   in   September. 

Referring  to  reports  regarding  increases  in  the  pay  of  Pullman 
conductors  and  porters,  an  officer  of  the  company  says  that  the 
wages  of  all  such  employees  in  the  service  of  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany throughout  the  country  have  been  advanced,  taking  effect 
June  1  instead  of  July  1,  as  reported.  The  increases  are  based 
on  a  graduated  scale  depending  on  the  length  of  time  in  service. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Union  Pacific  to  expand  and  im- 
prove its  hospital  system  by  building  in  the  larger  cities  new 
hospitals  or  buying  established  institutions,  to  serve  which  the 
best  physicians  and  surgeons  will  be  regularly  employed  and 
which  will  be  supplied  with  the  best  equipment.  Similar  im- 
provements are  being  made  in  the  hospital  department  of  the 
Illinois  Central. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  that  on  the  lines  east  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Erie  during  the  month  of  March  67,912  passenger 
trains  were  run.  The  percentage  arriving  at  division  terminals  on 
time  was  92,  which  is  about  7  per  cent,  better  than  in  March, 
1910,  when  the  number  of  trains  was  somewhat  less.  In  April 
the  percentage  on  time  was  91.6,  also  a  considered  improvement 
over  April  of  the  preceding  year. 

Referring  to  the  contracts  recently  secured  by  the  Wells.  Fargo 
&  Company  Express  to  take  over  the  business  of  the  Pacific 
Express  Company  on  the  different  Gould  lines,  William  Sproule, 
president  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  Express,  in  a  news- 
paper interview,  maile  an  absolute  denial  of  the  reported  acquisi- 
tion by  his  company  of  the  control  of  the  Pacific  Express 
Company. 

The  Central  Railroad  of  Oregon  has  been  advised  by  the 
Oregon  railway  commission  that  unless  the  roadbed,  rails  and 
equipment  on  its  line  from  Junction,  Ore.,  to  Union  are  repaired. 


the  attorney-general  of  the  state  will  be  advised  to  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  be  asked  that  the  road  be  turned  over  to  a 
receiver.  Officers  of  the  road  assured  the  commissioners  that 
their  orders  would  be  complied  with. 

The  following  changes  in  the  names  of  operating  divisions  of 
the  Illinois  Central  went  into  effect  July  1 : 

Old  Nimc.  New  Name. 


Peorii 


Ch. 


"XU 


. .  KcnK 


J.  W.  Walker,  an  engineman  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  in 
Arizona,  who  has  completed  25  years  of  service  without  ever 
having  to  go  "on  the  carpet"  or  ever  having  an  accident  of 
enough  consequence  to  require  a  formal  report,  has  been  advised 
that  the  company  will  pay  expenses  of  a  vacation  trip  for  him 
and  his  family  to  any  place  that  he  may  designate ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the   Tucson  Times,  he  is  going  to  Boston. 

The  merger  of  the  four  Chicago  elevated  railways  became 
effective  on  July  1,  the  total  deposits  of  stock  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  up  to  June  28  having  been  91  per  cent,  of  the  full 
amount.  The  stockholders  of  the  elevated  roads  have  until 
July  10  to  indicate  whether  they  will  deposit  under  the  "all-cash" 
or  under  the  "cash -and -securities"  plan,  and  the  bankers  have 
from  July  10  to  July  20  lo  make  payments  for  the  deposited 
slock. 

With  a  view  of  reducing  the  smoke  nuisance  and  educating 
employees  in  the  economic  value  of  proper  tiring  of  their  engines, 
the  Northern  Pacific  has  arranged  for  J.  T.  Conley,  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota  and  a  practical  engineer  of  the  road, 
to  instruct  engineers  and  firemen  in  the  scientific  firing  of  loco- 
motives and  to  demonstrate  how  it  should  be  done,  the  lectures 
being  given  in  a  special  instruction  train  which  will  stop  for  a 
number  of  days  at  each  of  the  important  points  along  the  road. 

H,  M.  Atwood,  in  a  Wright  bi-plane,  last  week  flew  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  making  the  journey  in  two  stages.  On 
Friday  he  traversed  the  distance  from  Boston  to  New  London 
in  2  hours,  10  minutes,  and  on  Saturday  from  New  London  to 
New  York  in  about  2  hours,  24  minutes,  carrying  as  a  passenger 
his  machinist.  The  distance  from  Boston  to  New  London  by 
railway  is  108  miles,  but  the  aviator  went  by  way  of  Middleboro 
and  Newport  and  is  said  lo  have  traversed  a  distance  of  135 
miles.  From  New  London  to  New  York  the  distance  is  about 
124  miles. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  been  advised  that  no 
valuation  of  its  property  in  that  state  will  be  authorized  by  the 
Texas  railway  commission  as  a  basis  for  the  issuance  of  securi- 
ties until  all  of  its  unsecured  claims  have  been  paid,  this  being 
the  outcome  of  a  visit  to  the  commission  of  attorneys  represent- 
ing something  like  $3,000,000  in  personal  injury  judgments  against 
the  road,  to  whom  Chairman  Mayficld  read  that  part  of  the 
charter  to  be  filed  by  the  company  which  provides  that  it  must 
pay  its  unsecured  claims.  T.  J.  Freeman,  receiver  of  the  road, 
has  promised  that  the  claims  shall  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible. 

As  result  of  a  conference  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  t>etween  Norfolk 
Sc  Western  Railway  officials  and  nine  different  branches  of  or- 
ganized labor  over  the  entire  system  of  that  road,  it  was  agreed 
after  the  various  organizations  affected  shall  have  voted  upon 
it,  that  there  shall  be  an  increase  of  three  cents  per  hour  in 
wages  as  soon  as  the  average  monthly  receipts  of  the  Norfolk 
&  Western  shall  equal  the  average  receipts  of  the  road  for  the 
last  six  months  of  the  year  1910.  This  means  the  agreement 
will  become  effective  when  the  average  monthly  receipts  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  reach  $3,082,000.  There  is  a  hope  that  this 
may  be  reached  by  August  1,  but  nothing  definite  may  occur 
until  October  1, 

A  westbound  passenger  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
was  stopped  by  robbers  five  miles  east  of  Erie,  Pa.,  on  the  night 
of  June  30  and  shots  were  fired  at  the  engineman  and  at  pas- 
sengers who  got  off  the  cars ;  but  the  express  messenger  and 
mail  clerks  opened  fire  on  the  robbers  apd,  being  soon  joined 
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by  some  passengers,  managed  to  drive  them  away  before  any 
of  them  had  got  aboard  the  cars.  It  is  thought  probable  that  the 
robbers,  of  whom  there  were  a  half  dozen,  were  from  an  Italian 
colony  living  near  the  place  of  the  hold-up.  The  train  was  stopped 
by  a  pile  of  ties  fastened  across  the  rails,  but  was  not  derailed. 

The  branch  of  the  American  Railway  Employees  and  Investors' 
Association  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  G.  W.  Windsor;  vice-president.  J.  D.  Freeman;  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  C.  J.  McDonald;  representative  lo  state  board, 
J.  E.  Anderson.  Two  represenlatives  of  each  of  the  following 
roads  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  executive  committee; 
Houston  &  Texas  Central,  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio;  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Trinity  &  Braios 
Valley,  and  the  Houston  Belt  &  Terminal ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
representatives  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  will  be  appointed  to  it  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  decided  lo  offer  first,  second,  third 
and  fourth  prizes,  ranging  from  $50  to  $15  to  be  awarded  at  the 
annual  state  fair  at  Springfield,  III.,  (or  the  best  exhibits  each 
of  grains,  forage  plants,  vegetables  and  fruits,  to  be  brought  to 
Springfield  and  displayed  by  farm  boys  from  the  60  counties  of 
Illinois  through  which  the  road  operates.  The  boys  must  be 
under  21  years  of  age,  are  lo  be  selected  in  each  case  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools;  and 
their  transportation  to  and  from  Springfield  as  well  as  their 
sleeping  quarters  and  meals  while  at  the  fair,  will  be  furnished 
by  the  road.  First,  second,  third  and  fourth  prizes,  ranging 
from  $200  to  $60  will  also  be  given  for  the  best  display,  taking 
the  exhibits  as  a  whole. 

The  Electrical  Engineering  Department  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  reports  that  its  courses  of  graduate  study 
have  been  very  successful  during  the  past  year.  Prof.  Jackson's 
lectures  on  organization  and  administration  of  public  service 
companies  have  been  attended  by  a  class  of  twelve  graduate 
students.  Prof.  Pender's  and  Prof.  Wickenden's  lectures  have 
been  likewise  successful.  The  graduates  in  the  electric  engineer- 
ing course  were  more  numerous  this  year  than  ever  before.  This 
department  of  the  institute  has  received  a  grant  of  $3,000  from 
the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  to  be  used  in  investi- 
gating the  relative  operating  reliability  and  the  cost,  of  electric 
trucks,  gasolene  trucks  and  horse  trucking,  with  a  view  to  seeing 
what  is  the  relative  economy  of  the  different  methods  in  Boston. 

Coat  of  Signal  Wiring. 
The  cost  of  wires  and  wooden  trunking  for  the  power  line, 
described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle  of  June  30,  page  1693,  in 
connection  with  new  signaling  at  Washington,  D,  C.,  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  per  thousand  feet.  .  The  error 
of  the  proofreader,  in  printing  a  lower  figure  ($35),  must  have 
been  due  to  the  unconscious  influence  of  his  feeling  that  no  such 
large  sum  ought  to  be  spent  on  such  an  inconspicuous  feature  of 
a  railway  t  Cost  figures  are  not  very  common  in  such  articles 
and  his  unfamiliarity  with  them  is  not  surprising. 

New  Vork  City  Subwiya. 

The  New  York  -State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  dis- 
trict, this  week  awarded  five  contracts  aggregating  $16,139,427 
for  the  construction  of  five  sections  of  a  subway  under  Lexing- 
ton avenue.  Manhattan,  from  Twenty-sixth  street  northward  to 
103rd  street — something  less  than  four  miles  of  line. 

This  action  of  the  Public  Service  Commission  must  be  con- 
curred in  by  the  Board  of  Estimate,  of  the  city,  but  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  concurrence  is  assured.  The  offer  made  by  the 
authorities  lo  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  two 
weeks  since,  for  the  construction  and  operation  of  certain  sub- 
ways, was  not  accepted,  while  the  offer  made  to  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  Company  was  accepted.  Later  the  B.  R.  T.  sig- 
nified its  willingness  to  undertake  the  contracts  which  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Interborough.  At  the  present  writing  it  appears 
likely  that  the  B.  R.  T.  will  be  awarded  contracts  for  all  of  the 
lines  which  the  city  desires  to  have  built ;  and  if  this  is  done  the 
result  will  be  competing  subway  lines  the  whole  length  of  Man- 
hattan, as  well  as  in  sections  of  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx. 

Of  the  five  sections  above  mentioned,  (our  are  let  to  the  Brad- 
ley Contracting  Company  and  one  to  Charles  H.  Peckworth. 


Mails  by  Freight. 
The  plans  of  the  post  office  department  which  contemplate  send- 
ing second  class  mail  in  some  cases  by  freight  trains  and  which 
were  to  have  been  put  into  effect  on  the  first  of  July  have  been 
subjected  to  further  consideration  and  the  new  scheme  will  not 
be  tried  before  September  I.  What  the  post  office  department 
expects  to  do  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  a  lower  cost  of  transportation 
on  monthly  and  semi-monthly  periodicals  which  are  shipped  in 
large  quantities;  and  the  routes  over  which  it  is  intended  lo  make 
the  experiment  are  those  from  Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  to  Cincin- 
nati. Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City.  Omaha  and  St.  Paul. 
Thus,  a  magazine  going  from  New  York  to  Denver  would  go  in 
a  mail  train  to  Buffalo  or  Pittsburg  and  thence  in  a  freight  to 
Omaha  or  Kansas  City,  and  the  rest  of  the  way  by  mail  train. 
It  is  expected  to  arrange  with  publishers  lo  mail  their  magazines 
for  these  long  journeys  a  little  time  in  advance  so  that  sub- 
scribers will  receive  their  magazines  at  as  early  a  dale  as  under 
the  ordinary  plan. 

International   Railroad   Maeter   Biackemitha'   Aeaocistion. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railroad  Master 
Blacksmiths'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Boody  House, 
Toledo,   O.,   August    15.17.    Among   the   papers   to   be    read    will 

be  one  on  Tools  and  Formers,  by  G,  M.  Stewart;  Drop  Forging, 
by  Hugh  Timmons;  Flue  Welding,  by  C.  A.  Sc^ncnbach:  Frogs 
and  Crossings,  by  T.  F.  Keane;  High  Speed  Steel,  by  M.  F. 
Gorey;  Locomotive  Frame  Making  and  Repairs,  by  Geo.  W. 
Foley;  The  Oxy-Acelylene  Process  for  Welding  and  Cutting  of 
Metals,  by  Geo.  Button;  Case  Hardening,  by  W.  F.  Stanton; 
Spring  Making  and  Repairs  by  J.  Engels;  and  Piece  Work  and 
Other  Methods  of  Having  Work  Done,  by  T.  M.  Ross.  Reports 
will  be  received  from  the  various  rominiitees  and  new  officers  will 
be  elected.  The  secretary,  A.  L.  Woodworth,  may  be  addressed 
at  Lima,  Ohio. 


Western  Railway  Club. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  held  at 
the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chicago,  June  27,  the  foIloviinK  officers 
were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  C.  B.  Young. 
Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy;  first  vice-president,  T.  H.  Good- 
now,  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern ;  second  vice-president, 
H.  La  Rue,  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

American    Railway   Tool    Foremen'e   Aesoclatlon. 
The  next  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's 
Association  will  be  held  at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  Chicago,  July 
11-13.     O.  T.   Harroun.  Bloomington,  III.,  is  secretary. 

Traveling  Engineere'  Aesoclatlon. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  New  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  29-Sep- 
tember  1.  W.  O.  Thompson  (N.  V.  C.  &  H.  R.),  Easl  Buflalo, 
N.  Y.,  is  secretary. 


MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 


"'ion.  Pa. 

""'cu'rt.  n^ston'°MaM. ;  ne"*meeri"g,*'s"  Paul.  Min".  si'irt"i9r  tan' 
ittiCAK  AssocMIiOM  or  F»!CUT  AciNis.-  R.  O.  WflLs,  E.«  St.   Louis 

III. 
iniCAN     AssornTioN     or     R«ii-»o»d     SiPEtiNTEKDims,— O.    G.    Fftlet. 

Carew  building.  Cindnnati.  Ohio;  3(1  Fririay  of  March  and  September 
ini<r>H   Klecthic  R.ilway   AssnciATioN.— H.   C.   Doncckcr.  29   W.    39tli 

St..  New  Yorlt;  Oclober  91J.  Atlirlic  City,  N.  J. 
ERir«  B-irL»-«Y  AiWfT.VTioK.— W.  F.  .Mien,  7S  Churrli  St..  New  York: 

Novemhtr    IS,   ChicBBO. 
i.tcAB  R^imAY  Bmw.K  and  Builbinc  AswirMTion.— C.  A.  Lichty,  C,  & 

N.  W..  Chicago;  Oct.   17-19,   1911.  St.  Loms  Mo. 
IMICAN    Railway  Ei-GiTiEEiirNG  Association.-^-K.  II.   Fritch., Mnnadnock 
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AuiaiCAH  Railway  Imdustiial  Aisocii 

Ry.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Amebican   Railway  Mastu  Michahic 

Colony  building,  Chicago. 
AuEiicAN  Railway  Tool  FoiiMiH't  AuocIATIOH.— p.  T.  Harroun.  Bloom. 


».— G.  U  Swwart,  St.  L.  S.  W. 
^sMciATioii.— J.  W.  Tiylor,  Old 


1  Socir 


of  Pen 


sylv. 


c  Hath 


iiNCua.— C.  W.  Htmt,  220  W.  S7th  St., 
IVcw  Vork:   at  and  3<1  wed,  except  June  snd  August,  New  York. 

Ammicaw  Sochtv  o»  EsGiKUitmn  Cowiiuctom.— D.  J.  Haner,  13  Park 
Row,  New  York;  3d  Tuesday  of  each  monlh.  New  York. 

AiiwiCAN  SociBTY  Of  Mecbanical  EmjmiEU.— Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  W. 
J«h  S(.,  New  York. 

ASHtCIATIOH  OF  AuBlICAH  RAILWAY  ACCOUHTIHO  OFflCUS. — C.  G.  Phil- 
lips, 143  Dearboin  St.,  Chicago. 

Association  or  Railway  Claim  Aoikti.— J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago; annual  convention.  Maj'  22,  1912,  Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 

AsaociATiOH  oi'  Railway  Elictitcal  EnoingiRS.— Jos.  A.  Aodieucetti,  C.  ft 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago. 

AUOCIATIOH  OF  Railway  Til£geaph  SurEiiHTiHiiiHTS.— P.  W.  Drew,  135 
.\dains  Si.,  Chicago. 

Association  of  Tianifoitatioh  amb  C*«  Accouktino  Officui.— G.  P. 
Conard,  7S  Church  St.,  New  York;   December  12-13,   Louisville,  Ky. 

Canadian  Railway  Clue.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Monireal,  Que.; 
1st  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Sociity  of  Civil  Engtnuis. — Qement  H.  McLead,  413  Dorches- 
ter St.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays.  Montreal. 

Ca»  FouugH't  AssociAiioM  or  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  North  SOth 
Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 

Cehtsal  Railway  Clue.- H.  D.  Vought,  9S  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d 
Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Ehginuis'  Sociity  op  St.  Paul.— D.  F.  Jurgensni,  116  Winter  St., 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  jSy  and  Aug.,  St.  Paul. 

EnginiiU'  Society  of  pEHMivLVAiitA. — E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704,  Harri*- 
burg.  Pa.;  1st  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Ehcibeees'  Society  of  Westun  Pinniylvania.- E.  K.  Hiles,  803  Fulton 
building,  Pittsburgh;  Ibt  and  3d  Tueaday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Brren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,   Va.;  annnd. 


Buflali 


N.  Y. 
ia~5t..  Chics 


Masi 


"t..  Chicago;  Wed. 
Railway  Concieu 
11   uruiiels;  1915,  Berlin. 
lATioMAL    Railway    Fuel    f 
St.    Station,   Chicatro. 

lATionAL  Railway   Gehiial   Foieuen's  Association.- 
D.  &  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harbors,  Minn.;  July  25-27,  Chi 

(ATIONAL    RaileOAD    MaSTU    BLACKSMITHS'    ASSOCIAIIOM.- A.    L.    Wood- 

worth,  Lima,  Ohio;  annual,  Aug.  15,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
Railway  Ctui.— W.  B.   Harrison,  Union   Station.   Dei  Moinea,   Ia.j 
2d  Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August,  Des  Moines. 
-    - ■' ■    ' —Harry  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty   St., 


tee,  rue  de  Loavaln, 
SebaatiaD,  La  Salle 
H.    Bryan, 


York. 


i'  Association.— 


Hastir  Cae  BuiLDiEi'  Association. — J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building, 

Cbicago. 
UAsin   Cab   and   Locohdtivi  Paintus'   Auociation,   or   United   Statu 

AND  Canada.- A.    P.   Dane,   B.  &  M.,    Reading,   Mass.;    Sept.   12-15, 

1911.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
New  England  Raileoad  Clue.— G.  H.  Frailer,  10  Oliver  Sl,  Boston,  Mass.; 


/  YoEE  Rail 


_ ,-  .-— .  July,  Aug.  and . 

Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  Nen 
-  —    -uly  and   ' *'--  "- 


Friday  in  month,  except  June,  Julv  and  August,  New  York. 
ITBEaH  Railway  Clue.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  H.  S  St.  P..  Duluth,  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday.  Duluth. 
AHA    Railway    Club.- H.    H.    Mauliok,    Barker    Block,    Omaba,    Neb.; 

[LIOa" °Club  "oF^KA/iLi  Cut.— C.   Mantove,  1008   Walnut  St.,   KsniM 

Cily,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansai  City. 
ri.wAv  (ViT.  or   PiTTSauK-.H.— C.  W.  Alleman,  P.  &  L.   E.,  Pittsburgh, 
except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgb. 
C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  June  13, 


Rici 


Ohio. 
KOHD  Railboad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond, 

xcept  June,  July  i     '    ' 


Va.i 


P.  &  P.  U.  Ry.,  Peoria, 


I  Association.— Walter  E.  1 
nnber  12.15,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
lenthal.  Union  Sution,  St. 
June,  )uly  and  Aug.,  St.  L, 

_.    ...    IS.— C.  Nyquist,   U   Saile  S 

tion,  Cbicago;  Sept.  12-14,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
SouTHBEH  Association  of  Cab  Sibvici  Officebs.— E.  W.  Sandwich, 

W.  P.  By..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
SouTHEBH   S  Southwestebn   RAILWAY  Clue.— A.   J.   Merrill,  Grant 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan..  March,  May,  July,  Sept..  Nov.,  A 
Toledo  Teanspobtation   Club.— J.  G.   Macomber,   Woolson  Spice  Ci 
ledo.  Ohio;  Ut  Saturday,  Toledo. 


Teaffi- 


._     jo.— duy    S.    McCabe,    La    Salle    Hi 

monthly.  Chicaip. 
•■        Y0BH.-C.  A. 


,.  Swope.  i 


■.  Nen 

,„..  New  ■-..„. 

r  building.  Pittsburgb. 

, „ _.  —J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

j\vt..  Chicaito;  annual,  June  IB.  1912,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Tbakspobtation  Clue  or  Buffalo.— J.  M.  Sells,  BuRalo;  tirat  Saturday 
after  first  Wednesday. 

Tbaysfobtation  Club  of  Dj;TBf.iT.— W.  B.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S..  Detroit, 
Mich.:  meelints  monthly. 

Teavuing  Enoihbibs'  Absociaiioh.— W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  B., 
East  Buflalo.  N.  Y.;  annual,  August  29-Septembet  1,  Chicago. 

WisiEBN  Canada  Railway  Clue.— W.  H.  Rosevear.  P.  O.  Box  I?07,  Win- 
nipeg.  Man.;   2d  Monday,  except  June.  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Westebn  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colrny  building,  ChicBgo;  3d 
Tuesdav  of  each  monlh,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

We!teb«.So.;ibt¥   of   Ekginbebs.— J.  H.  Warder,  1735   Monadnock  Block, 

Wood  Pe^mvees"  Asso?"tion,— f!"j!   An^e?.  Firat  Nation"!" Bank  bl3g.*. 


STraffif  N*t»». 


"Interstate  Commerce  Bureau"  is  the  name  of  a  concern  that 
has  been  started  at  Portland  (Ore.),  and  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  to  audit  freight  rates,  adjust  overchar^s 
and  carry  on  a  general  shipping  business  for  shippers. 

To  exploit  the  Rainier  National  Park,  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  has  inaugurated 
(June  24)  a  new  train  service  to  this  point  from  Seattle;  two 
trains  daily  each  way  between  Seattle  and  Ashford,  from  which 
point  passengers  are  taken  to  Rainier  in  automobiles. 

Contrary  to  reports,  the  Gould  lines  will  not  abolish  the 
joint  traffic  office  they  have  maintained  at  Chicago.  It  is 
ofEcially  announced  that  the  office  will  be  continued  as  at  pres- 
ent, in  charge  of  E.  B.  Boyd,  with  title  of  assistant  to  the  vice- 
president.  The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  the  only  road  that  has  with- 
drawn from  the  joint  arrangement. 

The  Cumberland  Gap  Dispatch,  a  fast  freight  line  operating 
over  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  announces  that  it  has  arranged  for 
through  cars  to  be  run  daily  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Pueblo, 
Denver,  and  Salt  Lake,  over  the  Missouri  Pacific.  Heretofore 
this  line  has  sent  its  Colorado  freight  over  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  Cumberland  Gap  Dispatch  takes  its  freight  from  New  York 
and  other  Atlantic  ports  by  the  Old  Dominion  steamships. 

Effective  July  8,  the  Harriman  Lines  have  announced  re- 
ductions on  all  standard  grades  of  lumber  of  75  cents  a  ton 
on  through  shipments  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  Tacoma,  and 
of  60  cents  from  Gray's  Harbor,  to  points  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  California,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico. Rates  to  points  south  of  Roseburg,  Ore.,  will,  on  the 
same  day,  be  reduced  to  the  basis  in  effect  prior  to  May 
22,  1910. 

John  H.  Gates,  who  was  appointed  special  master  in  chan- 
cery by  the  United  States  court  to  take  testimony  in  the 
passenger  rate  cases  in  South  Dakota,  has  made  a  report, 
saying  in  substance  that  while  a  2>^-cent  rate  might  be  up- 
held as  constitutional  by  the  higher  courts,  a  straight  2-cent 
passenger  rate  in  South  Dakota  would  be  out  of  the  question. 
He  takes  issue  with  the  recent  decision  of  Judge  Sanborn  in 
the  Minnesota  rate  cases,  where  the  value  and  common  ex- 
pense were  assigned  on  a  gross  earnings  basis,  and  made  his 
findings  in  the  South  Dakota  cases  on  the  direct  expense 
basis. 

Condition  of  th«  Cotton  Crop. 

The  crop   reporting  board  of  the  department  of  agriculture 

estimates  that  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  June  25  was 

88.2  per  cent  of  a  normal,  as  compared  with  87.8  on   May  25, 

19H,  80.7  on  June  25,  1910,  74.6  on  June  25,  1909,  and  80.0  the 

,rs  on  June  25. 

ns,  by  states,  follow: 


rage  of  the 
om  pari  sons 

past  ten 
of  cond 

Slates. 

Jun 

9 

United  Sutea  ...     88.J  87.8  80.7  74.6  80.0 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  condition  of  the  cotton 
crop  in  the  United  States  monthly  for  the  past  ten  years  is  given 
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Car  Surplu'M  and   Shortagea. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting  sta- 
tistical bulletin  No.  97A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages  and 
surpluses  by  groups   from   February   16,   1910,  to  June  21,   1911, 

"The  total  surplus  reported  for  this  date  is  165,934,  a  decrease 
of  3,072  cars  since  our  last  bulletin.  Box  and  coal  car  surplus 
shows  very  little  change,  there  being  an  increase  of  557  cars  in 
the  former  and  a  dtcreasc  of  577  cars  in  the  latter.  1  here  was  a 
decrease  of  1,009  in  the  flat  car  surplus,  principally  in  groups  3 
(Central)  and  10  (Pacific),  and  a  decrease  of  2,043  cars  in  the 
miscellaneous  surplus.  The  decrease  in  the  latter  item  is  made 
up  chiefly  of  coke  cars  in  groups  2  (Eastern),  and  stock  cars  in 
group  8  (Middle  Western).  There  are  decreases  in  the  box  car 
surplus  in  group  4  (Middle  Atlantit)  which  group  also  reports 
some  shortage  of  this  class,  and  in  group  9  (Southwestern), 
where  there  has  been  some  movement  of  winter  wheat.  The 
shortages  in  the  Canadian  group,  noted  in  our  last  bulletin 
have  increased,  and  with  the  increased  shortage  reported  in 
group  4,  bring  the  total  shortage  up  to  2,764,  of  which  1.667  are 
box    cars." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report  and  the  chart 
shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  (>)mmission  on  June  27  authorized 
the  Carolina.  CI  inch  ^Id  &  Ohio  to  carry  Virginia  coal  to  south- 
eastern points  al  rates  in  some  cases  lower  for  the  longer  than 
for  the  shorter  distance. 

The  commission  announced  last  week  its  intention  to  begin  an 
extensive  inquiry  into  the  business  of  all  the  principal  express 
companies,  throughout  the  country.  This  action  is  taken  by  the 
commission  on  its  own  motion,  but  complaints  of  excessive 
charges  or  unsatisfactory  service  have  been  received  from 
numerous  cities  at  various  times  during  the  past  year.  Im- 
mediately after  this  announcement  came  another  saying  that  all 
of  the  principal  express  companies,  except  the  Long  Island,  had 
filed  tariffs,  to  go  into  effect  August  1,  showing  reduced  rates  in 
important  features  of  the  tariffs,  especially  those  for  shipments 
over  the  lines  of  two  or  more  companies,  where  the  weight  is 
less  than  100  pounds. 

Complaint  Dlamlaacd. 

Racine-SaUley  Co.  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Si.  Paul  ct  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Reparation  formerly  awarded  having  been  made,  no  opinion  is 
expressed  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate.     (21  I.  C.  C,  164.) 
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Ratea  on  Liquor  Found  Unraaaonable. 

In  re  SMSpentioH  of  advance  raits  by  express  companies  for 
liquor.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  lUcCord. 

The  us«  of  arbitrary  weights  on  the  basis  of  charges  for 
liquor  by  express  companies  is  found  unreasonable.  (21  1.  C.  C, 
199.) 

Rata*  on  Rica  to  North  Carolina  Porta. 

In  re  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  on  rice  and  rice  prod- 
ucts.    Opinion   by  Commissioner  Prouly. 

The  only  question  involved  here  was  that  of  the  relation 
between  the  rates  from  Orange,  Tex.,  Beaumont  and  Houston 
to  north  Atlantic  ports.  The  proposed  advances  made  the 
rales  on  rice  five  cents  per  hundred  pounds  higher  from  Beau- 
mont and  Orange  than  from  Houston.  The  commission  finds 
that  the  rates  on  rice  and  rice  products  should  be  the  same  from 
Orange  and  Beaumont  by  rail  and  ocean  to  north  Atlantic 
ports,  and  that  these  rates  in  carloads  should  not  exceed  cor- 
responding rates  from  Houston  by  more  than  three  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  The  present  L.C.L.  rate  from  Houston  to  New 
York  is  28  cents,  five  cents  more  than  the  carload  rales.  The 
proposed  L.C.L.  rate  from  Beaumont  and  Orange  is  41  cents,  a 
spread  of  13  cents.  The  commission  holds  that  the  difference 
between  the  carload  and  L.C.L.  rate  from  Beaumont  and  Orange 
ought  not  to  exceed  10  cents.     (21  L  C.  C.  124.) 

Olacrlmlnatlona  In  Storage  Ragulatlona. 

Swift   S-   Co.  V.  Baltimore   &   Ohio   el  at.    Opinion  by  Ike 

The  tariffs  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  provided  that  the  import 
rate  should  not  apply  unless  traffic  was  stored  in  bonded  ware- 
houses or  delivered  to  the  carrier  at  the  ship  side.  The  tariff 
further  stated  that  storage  would  be  accorded  by  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  in  its  bonded  warehouses  provided  room  is  available. 
The  tariff  provision  was  unjustly  discriminatory,  in  that  it  pro- 
vided that  storage  would  be  given  when  available.  (21  I.  C.  C, 
24L) 

Demurrage  Refunded. 

Wheeler-H olden  Co.  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville.  Opinion  by 
the  commission: 

Rate  charged  for  the  transportation  of  crossties  in  carloads 
from  Yaden,  Ky.,  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  found  to  have  been  unrea- 
sonable. Reparation  awarded.  As  the  rate  demanded  was 
collected  without  tariff  authority,  demurrage  charges  accruing 
during  determination  of  dispute  as  to  rate,  ordered  to  be  re- 
funded,    (21  1.  C.  C.  237.) 

Commlaalon  Refuaea  to  Limit  a  Producer'!  Market. 

Alabama  Coal  Operators  Association  v.  Southern  Railway  et 
al.     Opinion   by   Commissioner  Meyer: 

Shipments  of  coal  to  points  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Florida,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  takes  differentials,  under  Coal  Creek, 
Tenn.,  varying  from  15  to  70  cents  per  ton.  The  Birmingham 
coal  operators  seek  to  have  these  differentials  increased.  Under 
the  conditions  found  here  rate  construction  on  a  per-ton-per-mile 
basis  would  give  to  distance  an  exaggerated  influence,  resulting 
in  relatively  prohibitive  rates  beyond  certain  distances  and  the 
elimination  of  competition.  The  realms  of  commercial  activity 
of  a  producing  point  can  not  be  limited  to  a  definite  radius  and 
all  other  producers  excluded  therefrom.  Nor  can  differentials 
be  computed  at  a  fixed  rate  per  mile.  The  present  adjustment  is 
not  shown  to  be  either  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory. 
(21  I.  C  C,  230.) 

Increaaed  Coal  Rate  Not  Proved  to  be  Reaaonable. 

Victor  Manufacturing  Co.  et  al.  v.  Southern  Railway  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  commissioner  finds  that  a  rate  of  $1,95  per  ton  for  the 
transportation  of  coal  from  Coal  Creek,  Tenn,,  to  Spartanburg, 
S.  C,  found  to  be  unreasonable  and  rate  of  $1,85  prescribed. 
Carriers  left  to  work  out  proper  readjustment  of  rates  and 
differentials,  and  no  order  made  fixing  a  differential  to  apply  to 
the  Virginia  fields  over  Coal  Creek.     (21  L  C.  C.  222.) 


Ratea   ( 


Locomotive*. 


the  investigation  and  suspension  of  advance  in  rotes  by 
for  the  transportation  of  locomotives  and  tenders  named 
in  a  schedule  Hied  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Original  order  in  this  case  modified  to  provide  that  for  the 
transportation  of  locomotives,  and  locomotives  and  tenders,  live 
or  dead  on  their  own  wheels,  charges  wilt  be  on  basis  of  a 
total  haul  of  75  miles. 


Important  Reduction  In  Anthracite  Coal   Rate. 

Henry  E.  Meeker  and  Caroline  H.  Meeker,  co-partners,  trad- 
ittg  as  Meeker  &  Co.,  v.  Lehigh  Valley: 

Complainants  buy,  ship  and  sell  anthracite  coal,  using  the 
lines  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  They  are  not  mine  operators,  but 
merely  dealers  in  the  New  York  market.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Bail- 
road  Company  controls  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  which 
in  turn  owns  large  tracts  of  coal  land.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company  makes  contracts  with  the  independent  operators  known 
as  percentage  contracts.  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company 
agrees  to  pay  the  independent  operators  a  fluctuating  price  for 
their  coal  at  the  mines  to  be  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of  certain 
percentages  at  tidewater.  Under  the  contract  which  was  in  effect 
during  1900  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  agreed  to  pay 
coal  operators  60  per  cent,  of  the  tidewater  price  on  the  highest 
grade  of  anthracite  coal.  Although  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad 
Company  was  not  nominally  a  party  to  any  of  the  percentage 
contracts  entered  into  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company,  yet 
it  made  a  practice  of  settling  for  the  freight  charges  on  coal 
purchased  and  shipped  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  for 
the  differences  between  the  amounts  paid  to  the  coal  operators 
and  the  average  market  prices  at  tidewater.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  freight  rates  of  the  Railroad  company  were 
directly  dependent  on  the  contracts  with  the  Coal  company.  lu 
August,  1901,  a  new  65  per  cent,  contract  was  entered  into  and 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  made  a  systematic  effort 
to  pay  back  to  all  shippers,  including  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company,  such  amounts  as  had  been  paid  during  the  period 
November  1,  1900,  to  August  1,  1901,  in  excess  of  the  tariff  rates 
[the  an  cent  rate].  Meeker  &  Company  refused  this  settlement, 
insisting  on  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  the  newly  adopted  65 
per  cent,  contract.  The  complainants  contend  that  the  payment 
of  increased  retroactive  prices  to  the  coal  producers  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  was  in  fact  a  payment  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  therefore  a  readjustment  of  its 
freight  charges  on  ihe  basis  of  65  per  cent,  contract  on  such 
coal  as  was  shipped  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  from 
November  1,  1900,  to  August  1,   1901. 

In  view  of  the  admissions  on  the  supplemental  hearing,  the  con- 
clusion seems  inevitable  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Coal 
company  was  not  such  as  to  have  enabled  it  to  pay  $231,090  to 
the  coal  operators  out  of  its  own  treasury,  andthat  not  only  this 
amount,  but  much  larger  sums  were  advanced  by  the  Railroad 
company  to  the  Coal  company  to  help  it  carry  on  its  business. 
The  ^^1,090  paid  by  the  Coal  company  to  coal  operators  was  in 
fact  made  from  funds  advanced  as  cash  by  the  Railroad  com- 
pany.   Reparation  is  awarded. 

Complainants  insisted  that  the  average  rate  per  ton  mile  on 
coal  ought  not  to  exceed  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  on 
all  freight,  and  ask  for  reparation  on  the  assumption  that  the 
higher  ton-mile  rate  on  coal  ts  proof  of  the  unreasonableness 
of  the  rates  in  question.  Attempts  are  made  to  get  a  valuation 
of  the  property. 

Complainants'  contention  that  the  rates  to  Perth  Amboy  are 
unreasonable  is  based  in  part  upon  the  testimony  of  certain  per- 
sons who  were  formerly  officers  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna 
&  Schuylkill  Railroad  and  of  Coxc  Brothers  &  Company.  For 
many  years  prior  to  1905,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Company  were  en- 
gaged in  mining  and  shipping  anthracite  coal  from  their  exten- 
sive properties  in  the  Lehigh  region.  They  owned  and  op- 
crated  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  &  Schuylkill,  a  road  about 
28  miles  in  length,  which  reached  their  different  collieries  and 
connected  with  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  at  a  place  called 
Lumberyard  or  Stockton  Junction, 

L,  C,  Smith,  former  manager  of  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna 
&  Schuylkill  Railroad,  testified  that  about  1900,  he,  as  manager 
of  the   E)elaware,  Susquehanna  &   Schuylkill  Railroad,  made  up 
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a  statement  of  cost  to  move  one  train  of  coal  from  Drifton.  a 
mine  of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Company,  to  Perth  Amboy,  inciuding 
trackage  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company,  die  shipping 
charges  of  that  company  at  Perth  Amboy,  and  the  return  of 
empty  cars,  which  statement  Is  filed  as  complainants'  Exhibit 
No.  1. 

The  total  cost  per  ton  shown  by  this  exhibit  is  76.54  cents. 

J.  Brinton  White,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  Coxe 
Brothers  &  Company,  who  owned  the  entire  stock  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna  &  Schuylkill,  made  frequent  calculations  as 
to  the  cost  per  ton  of  the  movement  of  coal  from  the  mines  on 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna  &  Schuylkill  to  Perth  Amboy,  and 
continued  these  calculations  until  he  "got  down  to  a  figure  which 
he  knew  to  be  correct."  The  figure  which  Mr.  White  arrived  at 
was  76  cent  per  ton ;  but  as  this  76  cents  included  the  trackage 
charge  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  and  the  shipping  charges 
at  Perth  Amboy,  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  profit  of  the  Lehigh 
Valley  should  have  been  deducted  from  the  76  cents,  if  the 
profit  could  have  been  ascertained. 

Defendant  has  endeavored  to  show  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
porting coal  from  the  Wyoming  district  to  the  barges  at  Perth 
Amboy.  Three  civil  engineers,  William  J.  Wilgus,  J.  F.  Stevens 
and  John  F.  Wallace,  were  engaged  by  defendant  to  investigate 
the  transportaion  of  coal  from  the  anthracite  region  to  tidewater 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  thereof.  They  were  as- 
sisted in  their  investigation  by  officers  and  employees  of  the  road 
and  by  engineers  in  Mr.  Wilgus'  office.  Mr.  Wilgus  prepared  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  based  upon  theories  and 
formulfe  which  were  approved  by  the  other  engineers.  His  es- 
timate is  set  forth  in  a  voluminous  exhibit  known  as  "Defend- 
ant's Exhibit  F-3."  The  exhibit  contains  all  the  details  from 
which  the  final  estimate  of  cost  is  deducted.  The  recapitulation 
of  Exhibit  F-3  is  as  follows: 


ojl   0/  tranifOTlinf  aHlhracilt  coal   en   Iht  Lihigk    Vallty  Raitr 
iS«  Wyeming  diitrici  la  Ptnh  Smboj.. 


ad  /rem 


Perth  Perth      Wvomins 

Amhoy  Amboy      coll  «t  ion       Tolil. 

termin.l.  to  Co.ton.     diMricl. 

.  $0.tlS9  $0.6915       10.0866       $0.8970 
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There  are  many  circumstances,  however,  connected  with  the 
preparation  of  this  exhibit,  which  seriously  impair  its  value  as 
evidence  on  the  question  of  cost. 

Mr.  Wilgus  testified  that  the  figures  which  he  used  in  pre- 
paring said  exhibit  as  to  the  value  of  the  roadbed,  track,  and 
structures  and  value  of  equipment  were  based  on  an  examination 
of  the  road  and  an  examination  of  the  equipment,  and  that  he 
had  attempted  to  estimate  the  cost  of  reproduction.  This  work 
he  states  was  done  by  himself  and  assistants  in  his  employ.  The 
assistant  in  his  employ,  who  undertook  to  make  an  examination 
of  the  road  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cost  of  reproduction, 
was  T.  A.  Lang,  and  Mr.  Wilgus  testified  that  his  calculations 
are  absolutely  dependent  upon  the  information  furnished  by  him 
hy  Lang. 

The  story  of  Mr,  Lang's  investigation  as  to  cost  of  reproduction, 
as  told  by  Lang  himself,  was  as  follows : 

He  left  Perth  Amboy  at  1 :20  p.  m.  on  a  passenger  train  for 
Easton.  arriving  there  about  3:20  or  3:30  p.  m.  In  going  to 
Easton  he  stood  on  the  rear  platform  of  the  train.  After  ar- 
riving at  Easton,  he  did  nothing  more  that  day,  as  it  was  Sun- 
day. The  following  morning  at  9  a.  m.,  he  left  Easton  on  a 
pony  engine,  which  had  a  coach  on  top  of  the  bailer.  On  this 
engine  he  traveled  at  the  rale  of  15  or  20  miles  an  hour,  stop- 
ping at  various  points.  About  5 :30  p.  m.,  of  the  same  day,  he  ar- 
rived at  Wilkesbarre,  and  stayed  there  all  night,  all  the  next 


day,  and  the  next  night  While  there,  he  made  computations  in 
the  railway  company's  ofike.  On  the  following  day,  he  left 
Wilkesbarre  at  8:30  a.  m.  on  a  passenger  train,  and  arrived  at 
Easton  about  11  or  12  o'clock.  He  remained  in  Easton  until  that 
forenoon,  and  then  took  a  train  for  New  York.  While  at  Easton, 
he  devoted  a  "few  minutes"  to  an  examination  of  the  Delaware 
bridge  and  the  Easton  steel  viaduct.  Based  upon  this  exami- 
nation, he  furnished  Mr.  Wilgus  the  data  which  he  required  as 
to  estimated  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad. 
Mr.  Stevens  testified  in  substance  that  he  believed  it  possible 
for  a  competent  engineer  to  get  a  correct  approximate  idea  of 
the  value  of  a  railway  by  riding  over  it,  and  that  he  has  done 
considerable  work  in  estimating  values  by  traveling  over  railways. 
He  stated  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  dispute  Mr,  Wilgus'  fig- 
ures, and  that  he  would  not  guarantee  Ihem ;  and  "that  it  would 
be  worse  than  foolish  for  him  to  say  that  he  had  time  to  under- 
take to  make  a  mile-by-mile  estimate  of  the  cost  of  reproducing 
the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad."  The  most  that  he  had  to  say  con- 
cerning Mr.  Wilgus'  estimate  was  that  it  was  "probably  con- 


Mr.  Wallace  frankly  admitted  that  his  testimony  given  in  cor- 
roboration of  Mr.  Wilgus'  figures  was  a  matter  of'purely  per- 
sonal judgment,  based  on  his  experience  and  observation.  He 
testified  that  men  in  his  hne  of  business  were  continually  draw- 
ing comparisons  and  making  "estimated  iudgments,"  and  that 
sometimes  they  were  correct  and  sometimes  wrong.  He  further 
stated  that  it  was  his  custom  to  value  railway  property  very 
much  as  a  farmer  would  value  a  horse. 

The  estimate  of  cost  made  by  Mr.  Wilgus  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  assumption  that  the  cost  of  carrying  coal  is  equal 
to  the  average  cost  of  carrying  all  traffic.  If  this  proposition  be 
sound,  it  follows  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  tariffs  covering 
the  transportation  of  coal  are  improperly  constructed,  for  the 
rates  upon  coal  are  generally  much  below  the  average  rates. 

Moreover,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  estimate  of  cost  shows 
that  the  average  cost  of  carrying  anthracite  coal  from  the  Wyo- 
ming region  to  Perth  Amboy  is  $1.49.  An  exhibit  filed  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley  shows  that  its  average  receipts  per  gross  ton  of 
anthracite  coal  to  Perth  Amboy  for  the  10  years  ending  June  30, 
1908,  were  $1,46.  It  would  therefore  follow  that  all  anthracite 
coal  which  has  been  hauled  by  the  Lehigh  Valley  to  tidevi^ater 
has  been  carried  at  a  loss  of  about  3  cents  per  ton.  But  it  is 
shown  by  reports  on  file  with  the  commission  that  the  operations 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  for  a  number  of  years  past  have 
been  exceedingly  profitable,  and  as  anthracite  coal  has  constituted 
almost  half  of  its  tonnage,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  has  made 
a  profit  upon  the  handling  of  that  commodity. 

It  requires  no  extended  argument  to  sustain  the  proposition 
that  the  maintenance  of  an  unreasonably  high  rate  operates  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  as  a 
dealer  in  coal.  The  record  shows  that  the  only  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  is  one  of  bookkeeping.  Assuming 
for  purposes  of  illustration  that  the  cost  of  mining  anthracite 
coal  is  $2  per  ton  and  the  cost  of  carrying  it  to  tidewater  is  $1 
per  ton,  it  follows  that  the  cost  of  coal  at  tidewater  would  be  $3 
per  ton ;  and  if  the  published  rate  were  $1  the  independent  opera- 
tor and  the  railroad  coal  company  would  be  on  a  fair  competi- 
tive basis  so  far  as  the  cost  of  mining  and  transportation  are 
concerned.  But  as  between  the  railway  company  and  its  coal 
company  it  matters  not  whether  the  profit  .comes  from  mining 
or  transporting  the  coal.  So,  therefore,  if,  instead  of  the  $1 
rate  above  mentioned,  the  railway  company  were  to  establish  a 
rale  of  $1.50  per  ton,  the  railway  and  its  coal  company  would 
still  sell  coal  at  tidewater  for  $3  per  ton,  standing  a  deficit  of 
50  cents  per  ton  in  the  mining  price  and  taking  an  equal  profit 
in  the  transportation  price.  But  the  independent  operator  cannot 
recoup  himself  in  this  manner,  and  the  best  price  that  he  could 
make  at  tidewater  would  necessarily  be  the  mining  price  of  $2, 
plus  the  carrying  charge  of  $1.50,  or  $3.50;  and  he  would  enter 
the  market  at  a  disadvantage  of  50  cents  per  ton  as  compared 
with  the  railway  and  its  coal  company.  It  i?  obvious  that  such 
an  advantage  would  enable  the  railway  company  and  its  alter  ego, 
the  coal  company,  to  monopolize  the  field  of  production  and  the 
selling  market.  Whatever  the  means  employed,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  railway  coal  company  has  monopolized  the  coal  field  served 
by  it.  In  1901,  47  per  cent,  of  the  defendant's,  coal  tonnage  to 
Perth  Amboy  was  controlled  by  it  a:^^pe^^^)^^||^d- 
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ent  operators;  while  in  1908  the  defenilam  controlled  95  per 
cent,  of  the  anthracite  tonnage  over  the  defendant's  line  to  Perth 
Amboy  and  the  independent  operators  5  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  complainant's  shipments  to  Perth  Amboy  decreased 
from  147.811  tons  for  1901  to  40.562  tons  for  1908. 

Coming  now  to  the  question  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  rales, 
counsel  for  defendants  asserts  that  the  rales  on  coal  must  be 
sufficient  to  produce  four  results,  viz:  (1)  An  income  sufficient 
to  make  up  for  past  deficiencies  in  current  return  on  investment. 
(2)  A  reasonable  current  annual  return  upon  the  investment  in 
the  railway  and  transportation  adjuncts.  (3)  An  amount  suffi- 
cient to  provide  reasonably  for  keeping  the  property  up  to  con- 
stantly modern  standards — i.  e,,  such  improvements  as  are  neces- 
sary for  public  convenience  and  safety  and  to  enable  the  railway 
to  get  business  in  competition  with  other  roads.  (4)  An  amount 
sufficient  to  provide  for  a  return  of  the  principal  of  the  invest- 
ment, when  and  as  Ibis  principal  becomes  reduced  and  extin- 
guished by  the  exhaustion  of  coal  freight. 

Under  the  first  proposition  defendant  argues  that  the  present 
rates  should  be  sufficiently  high  to  enable  it  now  to  earn  the 
amount  by  which  it  has  fallen  short  of  paying  a  6  per  cent  an- 
nual dividend  in  the  past,  or  at  least  as  far  back  as  1894.  It 
shows  that  a  dividend  rate  of  6  per  cent,  applied  to  its  common 
stock  of  $40,441,100  for  the  period  from  November  30,  1894,  to 
June  30,  1908,  would  amount  to  $35^91,276;  that  during  this 
period  the  dividends  paid  amounted  to  $7,260,264;  and  argues 
that  upon  a  6-per'Cent.  basis  the  common  stock  shareholders 
suffered  a  deficiency  in  dividends  during  this  14^-year  period 
of  527,831,112.  In  the  Wilgtis  estimate  above  mentioned  10  cents 
per  ton  is  added  to  the  assumed  cost  of  carrying  coal  to  Perth 
Amboy  for  the  purpose  of  "making  good  the  deficit  of  over 
$20,000,000  in  dividends"   for  past  years. 

After  careful  study  of  defendant's  exhibits  relating  to  tonnage 
and  cost  of  movement,  3»  well  as  a  painstaking  analysis  of  de- 
fendant's voluminous  exhibits  respecting  its  past  and  present 
financial  condition,  we  are  of  opinion  and  so  find  that  defendant's 
rates  for  transportation  of  coal  from  the  Wyoming  region  to 
Perth  Amboy  of  $1.55  per  gross  ton  on  prepared  si^.es,  $1.40  on 
pea  coal,  and  $1.20  on  buckwheat  coal  are  unreasonable  so  far  as 
they  exceed  $1.40  on  prepared  sizes,  $1.30  on  pea  coal,  and  $1.15 
on  buckwheat.  If  the  relative  tonnage  of  the  several  sizes  con- 
tinues as  it  has  in  the  past,  the  rates  herein  found  to  be  reason- 
able would  result  in  an  average  reduction  in  defendant's  revenue 
per  gross  ton  for  hauling  coal  to  Perth  Amboy  of  about  11  cents 
below  the  figure  of  $1.46  for  the  10  years  from  1898  to  190a 
As  applied  to  1908,  the  last  year  ivi  which  anthracite  tonnage 
to  Perth  Amboy  is  shown  in  the  record,  the  proposed  rates 
would  have  resulted  in  reducing  its  operating  revenue  by  about 
$247,000  and  apparently  95  per  cent,  of  this  amount  would  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  railway  coal  company.  By  reference  to  the 
table  above  set  forth  it  is  at  once  apparent  that  such  a  reduction 
will  have  no  serious  effect  on  defendant's  revenues  and  will 
afford  ample  allowance  for  interest  charges,  operation,  dividends, 
and  all  proper  reserve  funds. 

We  are  further  of  opinion  that  reparation  should  be  awarded 
upon  basis  of  the  rates  herein  found  to  be  reasonable  upon  all 
shipments  of  coal  by  complainants  from  the  Wyoming  region 
to  Perth  Ambr.y  since  August  1,  1901.  The  amount  of  repara- 
tion which  should  be  awarded  under  our  finding  in  this  case 
cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  exhibits  now  on  file,  and  such 
further  proceeding  will  be  had  as  may  be  necessary  M  determine 
the  amount  of  money  due  to  complainants.     (21  I.  C.  C,  129.) 

Reparation  Awardad,  Notwithitanding  Unclaan  Hand*. 

A.  D.  Radinsky  t.  Oregon  Short  Line  et  al.     Opinion  by  the 

The  complainant  is  in  the  junk  business  and  asks  reparation 
for  an  unreasonable  rale  charged  for  a  carload  of  junk  shipped 
from  Hanna,  Wyo,.  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Uwh.  The  complainant 
in  person  gave  to  the  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  one  bill  of 
lading  covering  four  or  five  cars  of  scrap  iron  and  one  car  of 
scrap  iron,  old  rope  and  rubber  hose.  The  total  shipment  was 
billed  as  scrap  iron,  which  took  a  rate  of  $4  a  ton.  When  the 
shipment  arrived  at  its  destination,  the  railway  company's  in- 
spector discovered  that  one  car  contained  16,000  lbs.  of  old 
nianila  rope,  a  small  quantity  of  rubber  hose  and  the  remainder 
of  scrap  iron.  A  rate  of  $9.60  per  ton,  that  being  the  rate  on 
a  carload  of  junk,  of  which  the  shipment  in  truth  consisted,  was 


then  charged.  Complainant's  testimony  as  to  his  preliminary 
inquiries  of  the  agent  relative  to  the  rate  on  the  junk,  and  his 
careful  verification  of  these  quotations  on  the  very  day  of  ship- 
ment, indicate  that  he  was  aware  that  one  of  the  shipments,  the 
one  which  is  the  subject  of  this  controversy,  would  probably 
take  the  junk  rate.  Complainant's  action  in  this  matter,  in 
view  of  his  affirmative  knowledge  of  the  lower  rating  usually 
applicable  on  shipments  of  scrap  iron  distinguished  as  such  from 
junk,  and  his  positive  statement  that  he  was  quoted  a  $5  rate 
on  the  shipment  from  Hanna,  leave  on  the  commission  an  un- 
favorable impression  of  his  conduct  in  this  instance,  and  while 
the  commission  expresses  no  opinion  in  the  matter,  the  fact 
remains  that  had  the  shipment  escaped  inspection  at  destination, 
it  probably  would  have  been  delivered  to  complainant  as  scrap 
iron  under  the  $4  per  ton  rate,  in  which  case  it  is  unlikely  that 
this  proceeding  would  have  been  brought  to  challenge  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  junk  rate.  This  feature  of  the  case  will  form 
the  basis  of  further  inquiry  under  the  criminal  provision  of  the 
statute.  The  commission  finds  that  the  rate  charged  was  un- 
reasonable, insofar  as  it  exceeded  $6  per  ton.  Reparation  is 
therefore  awarded.     (21  I.  C.  C,  243.) 

Lower  Rit«i  for  Longer  Haul  Juetlfled. 

Roberts  Cotton  Oil  Co.  v.  Illinois  Central  et  al.    Ofinion  by 

Defendants  maintain  or  participate  in  rates  on  cottonseed  oil 
in  carloads  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  East  St  Louis,  III.,  to  Chi- 
cago, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  are  relatively 
lower  than  the  rates  from  Cairo  IIL,  to  the  same  destinations; 
but  the  lower  rates  from  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  are  made 
by  lines  which  do  not  reach  Cairo,  and  defendants  can  not  con- 
trol the  rates  from  those  points.  The  rates  trom  Cairo  are  not 
shown  to  be  unreasonable,  and  defend.ints  are  not  guilty  of  undue 
prejudice  against  that  point  within  the  meaning  of  secliuti  3  ol 
the  act  to  regulate  commerce.     (21  I.  C.  C,  248.) 

Reconelgnment  Charge  Reduced. 

Detroit  Traffic  Association  v.  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
et  al.    Opinion  by  Coinmissioner  Lane: 

The  reconsignment  charfce  of  $3  per  car  exacted  by  defendants 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  bituminous  coal  originating  at  points  in 
Ohio  and  elsewhere,  and  forwarded  to  various  Michigan  points, 
found  to  be  unreasonable  in  itself,  and  a  reconsignment  charge 
of  $2  per  car  prescribed  for  the  future.    (21  I.  C.  C,  257.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Louisiana  railway  commission  has  been  holding  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  contplainl  ag^'f^t  the  service  and  pliysirni 
condition  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  The  terminal  fjcilitie* 
at  New  Orleans  are  especially  attacked. 

The  Oklahoma  corporation  commission  has  decided  that  for 
a  railway  to  issue  passes  to  employees  of  baggage  companies 
having  contracts  with  the  road  for  the  transfer  of  baggage  on 
through  tickets,  is  not  in  violation  of  the  anti-pass  law   of  that 

The  Nevada  Railroad  Commission  has  issued  an  order  reduc- 
ing 1st,  2d,  3d  and  4lh  class  freight  rates  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
and  the  Tonopah  &  Goldfield  roads  approximately  25  per  cent, 
the  reduction  to  go  into  effect  August  1.  The  same  commission 
has  requested  the  Southern  Pacific  to  appear  July  12  al  a  hearing 
relative  to  a  revision  of  passenger  rates  throughout  the  slate. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  second  dis- 
trict, has  authorired  the  SulTolk  Traction  Company  to  lay  tracks 
at  grade  across  the  Long  Island  Railroad  at  Ocean  avenue, 
Palchogue.  The  crossing  must  have  approved  interlocking  sig- 
nals and  derails,  and  the  expense  of  installation,  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  apparatus  must  be  borne  by  the  Suffolk  company. 

The  Indiana  Commission  has  issued  an  order  (circular  No.  77), 
calling  the  attention  of  the  railways,  both  steam  and  electric,  to 
the  law  requiring  signs  at  all  highway  grade  crossings,  obedience 
to  which  has  been  neglected  by  some  companies.  At  the  session 
of  the  legislature  this  year  a  new  and  stronger  law  was  passed 
and  the  commission  notifies  the  railroads  that  offenders  will  be 
promptly   prosecuted. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  second  dis- 
has  ordered  the  Newark  &  ^^riop  t.Oitiff'^l^lfil-burning 
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locomotives;  and  has  refused  the  application  of  the  company 
for  an  extension  of  three  months  from  July  1  of  the  time  within 
wiiich  it  must  comply  with  the  order.  The  road  was  chartered 
as  an  electric  line,  but  it  was  found  that  installation  of  electric 
apparatus  would  be  loo  costly. 

The  Ohio  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  considerable  re- 
iluctions  in  the  freight  rates  on  coal  from  the  Ohio  coal  field 
through  Columbus  north  to  Toledo.  Heretofore  the  rate  has  been 
$1  per  ton  for  all  points  north  of  Columbus.  The  commission 
has  ordered  the  rates  between  Marion  and  Upper  Sandusky  cut 
from  $1  to  75  cents;  from  Upper  Sandusky  to  FostorJa  from  $1 
to  80  cents,  and  from  Fostoria,  to  Toledo  from  $1  to  85  cents. 
The  Columbus  rate  was  reduced  from  65  cents  to  60,  and  all 
rates  south  ct  Columbus  were  cut  by  five  cents. 
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COURT    NEWS. 


In  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  at  New  Yori*  City,  a 
verdict  of  approximately  $91,000  has  been  awarded  against  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  for  loss  on  a  fraudulent  bill  of  lading.  The 
suit  was  brought  by  Denike,  assignee  of  claims  of  Keusch  and 
others.  It  appears  that  the  agent  of  the  road,  in  collusion  with  ship- 
pers, had  signed  bills  af  lading  for  grain  which  never  was  shipped. 

In  rhe  United  States  district  court  at  Boston  last  week  the 
Elm  Farm  Milk  Company  pleaded  guilty  on  five  of  the  sixty 
counts  in  the  indictment  which  had  been  found  against  it  for 
accepting  reduced  rates  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  for  the  transportation  of  milk;  and  Judge  Dodge  im- 
posed a  fine  of  $5,000  and  costs.  The  reports  say  that  the  railway 
company,  indicted  at  the  same  time,  pleads  not  guilty. 

In  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  June 
26,  Judge  Trieber  granted  the  state  of  Arkansas  an  appeal  in  the 
railway  rate  case,  involving  the  validity  of  the  2-ceut  fares  and 
freight  tariffs  of  the  state  railway  commission,  which  case  he 
recently  decided  against  the  state,  and  ordered  that  tariffs  fixed 
by  the  court  and  agreed  on  while  the  case  was  pending  in  the 
Circuit  Court  remain  in  force  until  a  decision  is  reached  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Jersey  has  decided  that  a  manu- 
facturer is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  superintendent  in 
instructing  a  workman  to  dress  the  wound  of  arotber  employee. 
The  employee  had  cut  his  finger  with  a  pair  of  scissors  and  the 
superintendent  told  another  workman  to  dress  the  finger,  using 
carbolic  acid  taken  from  the  emergency  chest  in  the  factory. 
Gangrene  followed,  and  the  injured  man  sued  for  damages, 
which  were  awarded  him.  The  question  involved  on  the  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  was  whether  ihe  use  of  medicines  found 
in  an  emergency  chest  in  the  factory  was  within  the  authority 
given  by  the  supermttndent  to  the  man  who  dressed  the  injury. 

The  Supreme  court  of  Indiana  has  sustained  the  order  of  the 
state  railroad  commission  in  ordering  the  elevation  of  tracks  to 
separate  the  grades  at  a  street  crossing  in  Topeka,  Ind.  The 
railway  company  (the  Wabash)  denied  the  right  of  the  com- 
mission to  make  such  an  order,  claiming  that  the  power  lay  in 
Ihe  hands  of  the  town  authorities,  but  the  court,  while  holding 
that  the  town  might  act,  holds  that  the  railroad  commission  also 
has  the  power  to  act:  and  the  order  which  was  made  by  the  com- 
mission in  this  case  is  held  to  have  been  reasonable  and  practi- 
cable. The  right  of  a  railway  company  to  cross  a  public  highway 
involves  the  duty  of  restoring  the  highway  to  its  former  condition 
of  usefulness  and  safely;  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  with  the 
crossing  at  grade,  then  the  company  must  elevate  or  depress. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Judge  Hollisler  on 
June  30  lined  three  roads  for  keeping  live  stock  in  cars  for 
more  than  28  hours  without  water  or  stop,  in  violation  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act.  Fifteen  cases,  for  which  it  was  fined 
$100  each,  were  decided  against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  South- 
western ;  three  agajnsl  the  Queen  &  Crescent :  and  one.  for  which 
it  was  fined  $3X1,  was  decided  against  the  Big  Four. 

The  Indiana  Appellate  Court,  in  the  case  of  the  Lakeshore  & 
Michigan  Southern  vs.  the  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  &  South  Bend, 
an  electric  line,  has  decided  that  an  electric  road  is  not  liable 
for  damages  arising  out  of  induced  currents  which  interfere 
with  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  of  a  parallel  steam  road, 
unless  it  be  shown  that  the  electric  line  is  not  using  the  most 
improved  methods  to  prevent  induction. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

C.  P.  Crawford,  auditor  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has  been  elected 
comptroller.  J.  G.  Livcngood,  auditor  of  disbursements,  suc- 
ceeds Mr,  Crawford,  and  C.  E.  Hildum  succeeds  Mr.  Livengood, 
all  with  offices  at  New  York. 

J,  F,  Schapcrkotter,  general  solicitor  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
with  office  at  New  York  City,  has  resigned,  and  that  position 
will  be  abolished,  effective  September  1.  E.  H.  Boles  has 
been  appointed  general  attorney,  with  office  at  New  Yorq 
City,  in  charge  of  the  legal  department. 

Carl  R.  Gray,  president  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle, 
has  been  elected  also  president  of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire, 
succeeding  J.  P.  Graves.  C.  A.  Coolidge,  general  manager  of 
the  Oregon  Electric  Railway,  has  been  appointed  also  vice- 
president,  and  general  manager  of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire, 
succeeding  C.  M.  Graves,  both  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

James  Spicer  Murray,  who  has  been  on  Ihe  staff  of  the  presi- 
dent of  Ihe  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
president,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Murray  was  born  in 
1871,  at  Bahimore,  Md., 
and  was  educated  at  the 
Baltimore  City  College 
and  then  took  a  law 
course  in  the  University 
of  Maryland.  He  began 
railway  work  April  19, 
1886,  as  a  messenger  boy 
in  the  master  mechanic's 
office  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  and  in  1889  was 
appointed  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  motive 
power,  at  Mt.  Clare. 
He  was  later  promoted 
by  Major  H.  D.  Bulk- 
ley,  late  comptroller  of 
the  B.  &  0.,  to  do  spe- 
cial work  in  connection 
with  the  installation  of 
system  equipment  valua- 
tion. On  the  complc- 
,  „  tion    of   this   work    Mr. 

fm«,&.Mm,T  Murray     was     appointed 

private  secretary  to  Comptroller  Bulkley,  remaining  in  that 
position  until  1897,  when  he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  comp- 
troller. On  January  1,  1904  he  was  promoted  to  a  position  on 
the  staff  of  the  president,  to  approve  voucher  payments  and  do 
special  work,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  assistant  to  president,  as  above  noled.  Mr. 
Murray's  entire  service  has  been  with  ihe  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Incident  to  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  Cleve- 
land. Akron  &  Columbus  Railway  Company  and  the  Cincinnati 
&  Muskingum  Valley  Railroad  Company  as  the  Cleveland,  .\kron 
&  Cincinnati  Railway  Company  (see  item  under  Railway  Fi- 
nancial news),  Joseph  Wood,  who  has  been  president.  S.  B. 
Liggett,  secretary;  T.  H.  B.  McKnight,  treasurer;  and  Robert 
R.  Reed,  assistant  treasurer,  of  Iwth  companies,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  similar  offices  on  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati. 
S.  C.  Scott,  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  reorganized  company,  and 
the  following  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  had 
their  jurisdiction  extended  over  it:  J.  L.  Mason,  assistant  secre- 
tary; J.  J.  Brooks,  general  counsel;  C.  B.  Heiserman,  general 
solicitor;  A.  P.  Burgwin,  assistant  counsel,  and  G.  C.  Urquhart, 
real  estate  agent.  John  W.  Renner,  comptroller  and  J.  T. 
Wellock,  auditor,  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  S  Columbus;  and 
S.  H.  Church,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum 
Valley,  have  been  appointed  to  similar  position s-on  the  Clweland, 
Akron  &  Cincinnati.  nzedbyV 
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Operating  Officer*. 
W.  M.   Seeman  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dining 
cars  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  office 
at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

George  £.  Denklee  has  been  appointed  superintendent  in 
charge  of  the  accounting  and  operating  departments  of  the 
Central  Railway  of  Oregon,  with  office  at  Union,  Ore. 

Charles  G.  Richardson,  traveling  auditor  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
has  been  appointed  inspector  of  suburban  service  of  the  Erie 
and  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York,  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

P.  Laden,  superintendent  of  the  Indiana  division  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  at  Mattoon,  111.,  has  been  appoinled  general 
manager  of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  witli  office  at 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

E.  E.  Lillie,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Spokane,  Port- 
land &  Seattle,  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire,  with  office  bt  Spo- 
kane, Wash.,  succeeding  R.  C  Bowdish,  resigned. 

C.  T.  Mason,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans, 
Texas  &  Mexico  and  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  8t  Western, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  oflSce  at  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  succeeding  H.  Hall,  assigned  to  other  duties  at  Houston. 

H.  D.  Voorhees,  assistant  to  president  Daniel  Willard  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  system.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Voorhees  and  a  sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published 
in  the  RailiL-ay  Age  Gazette  of  May  20,  1910,  page  1279. 

T.  H.  Crump  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Pacific,  in  charge  of  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  terminals, 
Westminster  Junction  and  Westminster  subdivision,  and 
A.  F.  Mclntyre  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  in  charge  of 
the  section  from  Vancouver  to  and  including  K  am  loops, 
both  with  offices  at  Vancouver. 

F.  L.  Sample,  acting  trainmaster  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  at 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  in 
charge  of  the  Albany  division  between  Hinsdale  and  Athol 
Junction,  including  the  Atho!  branch,  with  office  at  West  Spring- 
field. Charles  A.  O'Connor  has  been  appointed  chief  train  des- 
patcher,  and  William  B.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  night  chief 
train  despatcher,  both  with  offices  at  Springfield. 

James  B.  Gilmer,  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Texas 
Central,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  in  charge 
of  the  general  manager's  office,  and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished.  Ramsey  M.  Cox,  superintendent,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager,  in  charge  of  fire,  personal  iniury,  loss 
and  damage  and  all  other  claims,  also  tax  and  right-of-way 
matters,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished,  both  with 
offices  at  Waco,  Tex. 

Incident  to  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Akron  &  Columbus  and  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Val- 
ley as  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  (see  item  under  Execu- 
tive, Financial  &  Legal  Officers),  W,  B,  Wood,  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus,  and  Paul  Jones,  super- 
intendent of  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley,  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  similar  positions  on  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincin- 
nati. A.  B.  Starr,  general  superintendent  of  freight  tran.ipor- 
tation,  and  G.  A.  Cellar,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West,  have  had  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
reorganized  company.  F.  C.  Thayer  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  voluntary  relief  department;  John  F.  Dodds, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  voluntary  relief  department,  and 
S.  B.  Liggett  has  been  appoinled  s.iptrintendent  of  the  employee";' 
saving  fund. 

J.  F,  Murphy,  who  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  ofhce  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  *as 
previously  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  April  6,  1870, 
St  Peoria,  111.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common  schools, 
and  began  railway  work  in  August,  1887,  as  yard  clerk  for  the 
Chicago  &  Alton.  He  was  afterwards  made  a  brakeman,  and 
then  switchman,  and  in  18S9  went  with  the  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Scott  &  Memphis,  where  he  filled  various  positions  in  yard  serv- 


ice until  March,  1896,  when  he  was  made  yardmaster  of  the 
Kansas  City  Suburban  Belt.  He  was  later  promoted  to  general 
yardmaster,  then  to  terminal  trainmaster,  and  tr-  superintendent, 
leaving  that  road  in  October.  1905,  to  become  iraiimiaster  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  at  Coffeyville,  Kan.  In  February.  1907.  he  was 
appointed  superintendeni  of  the  Memphis  division,  was  later 
transferred  to  the  Central  and  Arkansas  divisions,  and  on  June 
19  of  this  year  was  promoted  to  general  superintendent  of  ihe 
eastern  district. 

George  S.  Cooke,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  office  at  Melville,  Sask.,  as  has 
been  announced  in  these  coltmms,  was  born  October  27,  1875,  at 
Montreal.  Que.  He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Montreal, 
and  in  1890  began  railway  work  with  the  Grand  Trunk  System 
at  Montreal,  first  as  a  clerk  in  the  stationery  department  and  then 
in  the  superintendent's  and  trainmaster's  office.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  to  the  trainmaster  at  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  in 
February,  1900,  and  in  October  of  the  following  year  was  made 
chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern.  In  March,  1905.  he  went  with  the  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati &  Louisville,  first  as  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  and 
then  to  the  general  superintendent,  and  became  trainmaster  at 
Peru,  Ind..  in  August,  1906.  A  year  later  he  was  made  chief 
clerk  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific. 
and  from  October,  1908,  until  the  time  of  his  recent  promotion 
he  was  trainmaster  at  Melville. 

James  F.  Russ,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Alfhifon,  Kan.  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  August  11,  1861,  at  Kev/auna, 
Ind.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  began  railway 
work  in  November,  1878,  in  the  operating  deportment  of  the 
Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  St.  Louis,  now  part  of  the  Pennsylvania 
system.  In  1884  he  went  with  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Si-otl  & 
Memphis,  and  was  with  that  company  continuously,  first  as  des- 
patcher and  then  as  chief  despatcher,  until  1892,  except  during 
the  year  1891,  when  he  was  trainmaster  of  the  New  York  & 
New  England,  now  part  of  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford. For  three  years  prior  to  September,  189.S  he  was  with 
the  New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  as  trainmaster  at  Carbondale. 
Pa.,  and  he  was  then  out  of  railway  work  until  .April,  1900, 
when  he  became  trainmaster  of  the  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott  & 
Memphis  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.  He  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  for  two  years  from 
March,  1903,  and  from  1905  to  1907  he  was  again  out  of  rail- 
way work.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  made  despatcher  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  was  promoted  to  trainmaster  in  August,  1908, 
and  is  now  advanced  to  superintendent  as  above. 

Traffic  Office n. 

S.  G.  Yerkes  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  with  office  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  succeeding  G.  L.  Williams, 
rested. 

H.  E.  Woodworth  has  been  appointed  a  freight  soliciting 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  Nashville.  Tenn. 

R.  L.  Castleberry  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent  of  the  Erie  Despatch,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding C.  D.  Young,  resigned. 

W.  H.  Shorey,  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Wabash 
at  Fort  Wayne,  lud.,  has  been  appointed  division  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Fort  Wayne. 

P.  J.  Rose,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Al- 
ton and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  has  been  appointed 
a  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

C.  E.  Redman  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the 
Las  Vegas  &  Tonopah,  with  office  at  Goldfield,  Nev.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  H.   Brown,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business. 

L.  M.  Shcpnrdson  has  beexi  appointed  contracting  freight 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
succeeding  D.  L.  Hyde,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

Edward  L.  Piirdce  has  been  apr"iinled  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paulj^I^inneapolis  &  Omaha, 
with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succee4ine(GJi^.~iMaFP¥|.|P'0'"ote<i- 
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Leo  M.  Scliachtmcycr,  chief  clerk  in  the  San  Diego,  Cal,, 
office  of  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
with    office  at   San   Diego. 

H.  6.  Sperry,  commercial  agent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
at  Ft,  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Waco,  Tex., 
succeeding  W,  F.  McMiltin,  resigned. 

R.  R.  Biker  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  with 
office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  J.  Shaw  Stevens  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Effective  AugnJSt  1,  the  headquarters  of  C,  T.  Wight,  division 
freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  will 
be  transferred  to  Fostoria,  Ohio,  and  G.  F.  Leingang,  chief  clerk 
to  the  division  agent  at  Sandusky,  will  be  appointed  a  division 
freight  agent  at  that  place. 

D.  L.  Ewing,  general  agent  in  the  freight  department  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  Charles  Hall,  transferred.  R.  B.  Mer- 
rick, commercial  agent  at  New  York  City,  succeeds  Mr. 
Ewing,  and  A.  W.  Von  Arx  succeeds  Mr.  Merrick. 

E.  R.  Jennings,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  transferred  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  succeeding  B.  K.  Quick,  resigned  to  go  into 
other  business.  W.  H.  Glover  succeeds  Mr.  Jennings,  and 
H.  C,  Halverson  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent  at  Little  Rock,  succeeding  G.  M.  Trickett,  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

H.  C.  Webb,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  ha^  been  appointed  a  district  passenger  agent ; 
C,  L.  Chase  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent;  and 
T.  F.  Boivcs  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  all  with  offices  at  Houston.  Hugh  Hardin,  soliciting  freight 
agent  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
with  headquarters  at  Dallas.  J.  F.  Merry,  general  agent  at 
Manchester,  Iowa,  has   retired  on  a  pension. 

J.  Warren  Brown,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Et  Paso  &  Southwestern  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  southeastern  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with 
headquarters  at  Memphis,  Tenn,,  a  new  office.  J.  L.  Fox, 
traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Brown.  J.  F.  Hogan,  contracting  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  traveling 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  El  Paso  8:  Southwestern, 
with  office  at  Chicago. 

Edward  S.  Giles,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  oE  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with 
offices  at  New  York  City,  as  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  August  18,  1873,  at  Plainwell,  Mich.  He 
began  railway  work  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
on  October  2.  1890  as  a  clerk,  and  was  later  chief  rate  clerk, 
and  In  September,  1906,  he  was  promoted  to  chief  of  tarifl 
bureau,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appoint- 
ment as  assistant  general  freight  agent 

John  O.  Goodseli,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Toronto,  Ont..  has  been 
appointed  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
succeeding  A.  J.  RatcIifFe,  deceased.  Fred  V.  DeFriest  has  been 
appointed  contracting  freight  agent,  with  office  in  New  York 
City,  succeeding  Daniel  C.  Fisk,  transferred,  and  John  P. 
Plummer  has  been  appointed  a  contracting  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Max  Meadors  has  been  appointed 
a  contracting  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
succeeding  W.  J.  Robinson,  deceased. 

George  W.  Stahlman,  agent  of  the  Union  Line  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  succeeding  D.  A.  Lindsey,  resigned.  William 
C.  Wood,  Jr.,  traveling  freight  solicitor  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Stahlman,  and  I.  C.  Furber,  agent  at  Fargo,  N.  D., 
succeeds  Mr.  Wood.    A.  F.  Ferguson,  traveling  freight  solicitor 


at  St.  Paul,  succeeds  Mr.  Furber  at  Fargo.  Walter  M.  Wallace, 
frelgflit  solicitor  at  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling 
freight  solicitor  at  St.  Paul,  succeeding  W.  P.  Cameron,  who  in 
turn,  succeeds  Mr.  Ferguson.  John  J.  Fee,  Jr.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Walker. 

Incident  to  the  reorganization  and  consolidation  of  the 
Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  and  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskin- 
gum Valley  as  the  Oeveland.  Akron  &  Cincinnati  (see  item 
under  Executive.  Financial  &  Legal  Officers),  J.  M.  Ches- 
brough,  general  passenger  agent,  and  F.  E.  Sawyer,  general 
freight  agent,  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus,  have 
been  appointed  to  similar  positions  on  the  Cleveland,  Akron 
&  Cincinnati.  Thomas  S.  Trainer,  general  freight  and  ticket 
agent  of  the  Cinciimati  &  Muskingum  Valley,  has  been  ap- 
pointed division  freight  agent;  and  R.  R.  Bentley,  general 
baggage  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  has  had  his 
jurisdiction  extended  over  the  new  company. 

Engineering   and    Rolling   Stock  Officers. 

Millard  F.  Cox  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding 
W.  A.  Stearns,  resigned. 

R.  H.  Collins  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  roundhouse 
and  shop  efficiency  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with 
office   at   Springfield,   Mo. 

N.  G,  Rich,  roadmaster  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of 
Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Granger,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to  accept 
service  with  another  company. 

J.  H.  Burger  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Southern 
division  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Lam- 
pasas, Tex.,  succeeding  D.  H.  Watson. 

G.  W.  Deats,  general  foreman  of  shops  of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  that  road  and  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office 
at  Fort  Worth,  a  new  position. 

C  M.  Hoffman,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  St 
Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  with  office  at  Kingsville,  Tex., 
has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&  Mexico,  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western  and  the  Orange 
&  Northwestern. 

C.  N,  Monsarrat  and  C.  C.  Schneider,  formerly  engineers  in 
the  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  are  now  members  of  the 
board  of  engineers  in  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  Quebec 
bridge  across  the  St,  Lawrence,  Mr.  Monsarrat  recently  re- 
signed the  position  of  chief  engineer  of  bridges  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific.  Mr.  Schneider  was  designer  of  important  bridges  on 
that  road  when  its  line  to  the  Pacific  was  built,  one  of  these 
being  the  cantilever  bridge  over  the  Eraser  river  in  British 
Columbia. 

Charles  E.  McAuliffe,  whose  appointment  as  mastw 
mechanic  ol  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Atchison. 
Kan.,  has  been  announced  in  the^e  columns,  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1871,  at  St.  Johns,  Mich.  He  received  a  public 
school  education  and  in  December.  1887,  began  work  with 
the  Grand  Trunk  Railway.  He  remained  with  that  road 
until  1899,  doing  shop  work  two  years,  acting  as  fireman  six 
years  and  was  for  lour  years  an  engineer.  He  then  became 
an  engineer  on  the  Great  Northern,  and  in  1904  was  ap- 
pointed a  traveling  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pacific.  He 
was  promoted  to  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Sedalia,  Mo., 
in  February.  1911,  from  which  position  be  is  now  advanced 
to  master  mechanic  of  the  Northern  Kansas  division. 

Wilmer  Herbert  Sample,  whose  appointment  as  master 
mechanic  of  the  Ottawa  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with 
office  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  August  20,  1864,  at  Altona,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Plattsburg  High  School.  He  began  railway  work  on 
July  20,  1882,  as  a  fireman  on  the  Central  Vermont,  and  was 
promoted  to  engineer  in  1886.  He  resigned  in  July,  1887,  to 
go  to  the  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  in  the  same  capacity, 
and  in  August,  1889,  returned  to  the  Central  Vermont  as 
engineer.     In  February.  1901,  he  was  promoted  to  road  fore- 
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man,  and  in  July,  1906,  he  went  to  tlie  Northern  Railway  of 
Costa  Rica,  Central  America,  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  and  car  departments,  from  which  position  he  resigned 
to  go  to  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  above  noted. 

As  noted  last  week  in  these  columns,  Theodore  N.  Ely,  here- 
tofore chief  of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  re- 
tired from  railway  work  on  July  1,  after  43  years  of  service.  He 
was  born  on  June  23, 
1846,  at  Watertown, 
N.  v.,  prepared  for  col- 
lege in  the  excellent 
public  schools  of  that 
village,  and  graduated 
from  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  in  1866 
as  a  civil  engineer.  Im- 
mediately after,  gradua- 
tion he  was  engaged  as 
an  engineer  at  the  old  i 
Fort  Pitt  foundry  at 
Pittsburgh,  experiment- 
ing with  projectiles  under 
Gen.  Rodman.  A  year 
later,  1867,  he  was  at 
work  in  the  mining 
operations  in  the  Monon- 
gahela  river  region.  In 
1868  he  entered  upon  his 
work     and      long 
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the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road as  an  engineer 
the  Pittsburgh,  Fort  Wayne  &  Chicago  at  Pittsburgh,  from 
which  he  was  soon  sent  as  asistanl  engineer  to  the  Philadelphia 
&  Erie  division  of  the  Pennsylvania.  From  1«69  to  1870  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  middle  division  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Erie, 
and  was  then  promoted  to  asistant  general  superintendent,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  1873.  From  1873  to  1874  he  was 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  same  division.  In  1874 
he  was  made  superintendent  of  msitive  p()wer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  division,  and  in  1882  became  general  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  East  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Erie.  From  March,  1893,  to  the  dale  of  his  retire- 
ment he  has  been  chief  of  motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
East  and  West  of  Pittsburgh   and   Eric. 

Mr.  Ely  is  a  member  of  the  -American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  (Liigland),  the  .Amer- 
ican Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  the  American  Itistitrt^  of 
Mining  Engineers,  the  Franklin  Iiislitute,  the  .American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  the  American  Association  for  the  .Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  other  technical  and  scientific  associations ; 
vice-president  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  and  an  honor- 
ary member  of  the  American  Institute  of  .A^chiteLl^.  He  is 
president  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Association,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  permanent  commision  of  the  International  Rail- 
way Congress.  He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany and  of  the  boards  of  trnstces  of  the  Drexel  Institute  of 
.Art,  Science  and  Industry,  and  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Museum.  The  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  Ely  in  1897  by  Yale  University,  and  that  of 
Doctor  of  Science  by  Hamilton  College  in  1904. 

Mr.  Ely  was  a  biild  originator,  and  yet  possessed  of  a  boldness 
50  tempered  with  caution  and  certainty  that  his  mistakes  *ere 
few  indeed  as  compared  with  his  achievements.  He  never  hesi- 
tated to  launch  out  into  the  untried,  yet  he  was  never  carried 
away  by  impulse,  but  guided  his  craft  with  cool  calculations. 
It  was  Mr.  Ely  that  took  the  first  step,  alone,  against  the  pro- 
tests of  many  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  that  has  led  to  the 
development  of  the  large  locomotives  of  today.  While  builders 
and  engineers  considered  that  the  end  had  come,  that  the  locomo- 
tive had  reached  the  limit  of  its  power,  because  of  the  restric- 
tions current  construction  put  upon  the  size  of  the  firebox; 
Mr.  Ely  lifted  his  whole  boiler  into  the  .lir,  set  his  foundation 
ring  on  top  of  the  frames,  widened  his  firebox  and  gave  the  ma- 
chine a  new  lease  of  life.  Many  and  dirt  were  the  predictions 
made  as  to  the  instability  of  the  new  design.    But  we  all  know 


the  result.  It  did  not  upset,  but  ran  with  unexampled  smooth- 
ness ;  and  with  construction  revolutionized  the  whole  country 
followed  in  his  wake.  This  is  but  a  single  example  of  his  work. 
Mr.  Ely's  success  was  so  based  on  sound  discrimination  and 
careful  consideration,  that,  to  a  wonderful  degree,  he  gained 
and  held  the  confidence  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
As  one  of  his  associates  expressed  it,  he  was  the  balance  wheel 
of  the  mechanical  organization  of  the  road ;  and  if  these  same 
associates  are  to  be  believed  it  is  to  his  influence  that  the  won- 
derful team  work  of  the  various  departments  is  largely  due.  No 
man  could  have  gained  the  reputation  for  clear  judgment  that 
Mr.  Ely  possesses,  among  all  who  know  him,  who  has  not 
merited  it;  and  the  position  which  he  holds  in  the  opinions  of 
his  associates  speaks  volumes  for  the  character  of  the  man  and 
his  work. 

Purchaaing  Office  ra. 
C.  H.  Rost,  district  storekeeper  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines, 
at   Shawnee.  Okla..  has   been  appointed  stationer,  with   office 
at   Chicago,  succeeding   \V,   K.   Wayland,   resigned 


OBITUARY. 

John  Rutlicrford.  formerly  trainirasfer  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  died  at  his  home  at  La  Grange,  111.,  on  June  29. 

Franklin  A.  Wilson,  formerly  president  of  the  Maine  Central. 
a  director  in  many  Maine  corporations  and  president  of  the 
Penobscot  County  Bar  Association,  died  at  Bangor,  Me.,  on 
July  2,  at  the  age  of  78  years. 

W.  L.  Pierce,  superintendent  of  the  Richmond  division  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  wilh  oftice  at  Richmond,  Va.,  died  at  that 
place  on  June  29,  at  the  age  of  49  years.  Mr.  Pierce  had  been 
with  the  Southern  Railway  and  its  predecessors  for  33  years. 

A.  F,  -Merrill,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at  Chicago,  died 
in  that  cily  on  June  26  Mr.  Merrill  began  railway  work  with 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  in  1867,  and  was  in  the 
service  of  that  road  continuously  until  his  death,  having  been 
clerk  for  two  years,  chief  clerk  of  ticket  accounts  II  years. 
and  assistant   general   passenger  agent  since   1880. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 


The  Department  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  has  approved 
the  definite  project  of  the  Cajon  to  Llaima  Railway,  covering  a 
distance  of  about  27  miles. 

The  Quillacollo  lo  the  valley  of  Cliia  .electric  railway  in 
Argentina,  with  terminal  stations  at  Vinto  and  Arani,  has  a 
total  length  of  56  miles.  The  construction  of  the  first  section  o( 
this  important  electric  line  has  been  completed  and  work  on  the 
second  section,  which  will  extend  to  the  fertile  and  beautiful 
Cliza  valley,  will  soon  be  begun.  The  survey  of  this  railway 
extends  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Las  Cuadras,  and  from  there 
runs  southward  to  the  Cliza  valley,  crossing  the  public  highway 
at  Angostura.  The  completion  of  this  much  needed  electric 
railway  will  greatly  accelerate  the  development  of  the  rich  coun- 
try through  which  it  passes  and  will  exert  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  agricultural  and  mining  industries  of  the  neighboring 
regions. 

A  retired  engineer  officer  of  the  Prussian  State  Railway  dis- 
cussed before  a  scientitic  railway  society  the  question  of  the  rela- 
tive durability  of  timber  and  iron  cross-tics.  The  life  of  wooden 
ties  of  diliferent  kinds  of  timber,  and  with  different  kinds  of  pre- 
servative treatment,  is  pretty  well  known ;  but  metal  lies,  though 
long  in  use,  have  not  shown  such  definite  results,  largely  because 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  change  the  patterns  before  they 
were  absolutely  useless.  But  the  speaker  had  examined  and 
measured  the  wear  or  corrosion  of  many  of  these ;  he  showed 
photographs  and  explained  his  methods,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  steel  tie  has  no  longer  life  than  a  preserved  pine 
tie,  or  very  little  longer.  The  modern  metal  tie,  he  estimates,  will 
last    16   years,    while    the    life    of   the   preserved   timber   ties   is 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  50  mikado  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Ijibich  &  New  England  has  ordered  2  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders  will  be  23'A  in.  x  30  in.,  the  diameter  of 
the  drivers  will  be  57  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  228,000  lbs. 

The  Illinois  Centbal  has  ordered  10  mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  These  locomotives  will 
be  identical  with  the  40  which  were  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazelle  of  March  10 ;  this  company  has  also  ordered  10 
Pacific  type  superheater  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  as  mentioned  in  (he 
Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  June  30,  has  ordered  81  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  This  order  includes  24 
co^l  burning  Mallet  loeomolives,  17  oil  burning  switching  loco- 
motives, 12  coal  burning  switching  locomotives.  IS  coal  burning 
Pacific   type   locomotives   and   13   oil   burning   Pacific   type   loco- 


IRON    AND    STEEL. 


The  Southerk  Railway  is  in  the  market  for  20,000  tons  of 
80-lb.  rails. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  3fl00  tons  of  rails  from  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Canadian  Pacifjc  has  ordered  30,00  Ions  of  rails  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  436  tons  of  structural  steel 
for  a  machine  shop  in  Hillyard,  Mont. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  800  tons  of  bridge 
material  from  (he  King  Bridge  Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashvjlle  has  ordered  3,800  tons  of  bridge 
1  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

:   of 

The  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company  is  reported  to  have 
ordered  2,500  tons  of  structural  material  to  be  used  in  its  new 
car  building  plant  at  Michigan  City,  Ind..  from  the  .\merican 
Bridge  Company. 

Genebal  Conditions  in  Steeu — Although  the  orders  booked 
during  the  closing  days  of  June  did  not  quite  equal  those  of 
the  previous  week,  the  opening  days  of  July  were  satisfactory 
and  everything  points  toward  a  prosperous  month.  Some  large 
orders  that  were  expected  in  June  were  held  up;  but  they  are 
still  pending  and  will  probably  be  placed  this  month.  Export 
business  is  large,  especially  in  street  railway  requirements  for 
Central  and  South  America.  The  industry  continues  to  operate 
at  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  capacity. 


CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Ann  Arbor  is  in  the  market  for  about  450  freight  cars. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  is  in  the  market  for  4 
coaches,  2  chair  cars  and  2  buffet  lounging  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  is  sending  out  inquiries  for  50  pas- 
senger cars.    Specifications  have  not  yet  been  completed. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  In  the  market  for  2  bag- 
gage cars,  3  combination  mail  and  baggage  cars,  3  coaches,  6 
chair  cars  and  1  dining  car.  In  addition  to  the  above  this  com- 
pany together,  with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  expects  in  a 
short  time  to  buy  35  all  steel  exterior,  wood  finish  interior,  70-ft. 
passenger  cars. 


9ttpply  Sivabt  Piem». 


The  Hale  &  Kilbum  Company,  New  York,  has  moved  its 
Chicago  office  from  the  Fisher  building  to  the  McCormick 
building. 

W,  G.  Willcoxson  has  been  made  sales  manager  of  the  Grip 
Nut  Company,  Chicago,  with  headquarters  in  the  Old  Colony 
building. 

McClernan  &  Co.,  Chicago,  dealers  in  iron  and  steel,  have 
moved  their  offices  from  the  Monadnock  block  to  the  Peoplet 
Gas  building. 

The  Roberts  &  Schacfer  Co.,  Chicago,  recently  secured  a  eon- 
tract  from  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany for  designing  and  building  two  Holmen  locomotive  coal- 
ing stations.  One  plant  is  to  be  installed  al  the  Argo  round- 
house at  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  is  to  be  of  500  tons  capacity  with 
sand  equipment.  Th^  other  is  to  be  mstjiled  at  the  new  round- 
house at  Tacoma,  and  is  to  be  of  100  tons  capacity.  The  ap- 
proximate contract  price  for  the  above  plants  is  $30,000. 

John  P.  Sykes,  assistant  general  super  I  nttn  dent  of  the  Balduin 
Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  company,  succeeding  S.  M.  Vauclain,  who 
held  that  position  for 
the  past  26  years,  and 
who  has  now  be- 
come vice  -  president. 
Mr.  Sykes  was  born  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on 
September  25.  1860.  He 
attended  school  in  Del- 
aware county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  also  in  Phil- 
adelphia.   He  also  took 

college.  Mr.  Sykes  en- 
tered the  employ  of 
the  Baldwin  Locomo- 
tive Works  in  May, 
1879,  in  the  sheet  iron 
department  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth street  shops. 
After  serving  his  ap- 
prenticeship, he  was 
rapidly  promoted  from 
one  position  to  an- 
other, until  finally  he 
assumed  charge  of  the 
■tiiicni.  Later  he  was  promoted  to  the  position 
It  general  foreman  of  the  same  shop  and  soon 
Lifter  was  made  night  superintendent  of  the  entire  plant. 
When  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  purchased  the 
ground  at  Eddystone  for  its  new  plant,  Mr.  Sykes  was 
chosen  to  take  charge  not  only  of  tlie  erection  of  the  new 
buildings  required  but  of  all  the  manufacturing  as  well,  under 
the  title  of  superintendent  of  the  Eddystone  plant.  After  the 
Eddystone  plant  was  in  complete  working  order  it  was  decided 
to  transfer  Mr.  Sykes  to  the  Standard  Steel  Works  Company, 
Burnham,  Pa.,  as  general  superintendent,  which  plant  is  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Last  year 
he  was  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  take  the  position  of  assistant 
general  superintendent  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  thus 
relieving  Mr.  Vauclain  of  some  of  his  duties,  and  now  upon  the 
reorganization  of  the  company  has  been  made  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  works. 


J.  P.  STk» 
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TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Keweenaw  Central. — This  company  has  published  a  small 
booklet  entitled  Beautiful  Keweenaw,  which  contains  a  map  and 
full  descriptions  of  the  Keweenaw  peninsula  in  upper  Michigan. 

Ventilating  Sets. — The  American  Blower  Co.,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  published  a  small  booklet  m,  Sfrocce  'clcK^rel  vmti- 
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lating  sets  giving  neat  descriptions,  illustrations  and  diagrams  of 
■   Sirocco   fans  and  air  purifiers.    Tables  are  included. 

Paints. — Cheesman  &  Elliot,  New  York,  have  published  the 
eighth  edition  of  The  Review  of  Technical  Paints.  This  booklet 
analyzes  the  causes  of  paint  decay  and  describes  the  different 
kinds  of  paintE.  telling  to  what  uses  they  are  best  adapted. 

Eabth  Ha.nduno  Machinery.— The  Western  Wheeled  Scraper 
Company,  Aurora,  III.,  has  devoted  a  very  full  catalog  to  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  its  many  types  of  scrapers,  plows, 
earth -hand  ling  cars  and  wagons,  crushers,  graders,  etc.  The 
booklet  contains  over  125  pages  and  list  prices  and  dimension 
tables  are  included. 

Forcing  and  Bending  Presses. — The  Mesta  Machine  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  issued  a  well  illustrated  catalog  of  its 
steam-hydraulic  forging  and  bending  presses.  Besides  the  illus- 
trations, the  booklet  gives  a  general  description,  the  principal 
advantages  and  the  specifications  of  these  presses.  The  illus- 
trations show  installations  of  the  different  types  in  foundries, 
both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Electric  Truck  s. — The  Automatic  Transportation  Co., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  published  a  catalog  of  its  electric  trucks  for 
handling  package  freight  at  railway  and  steamship  terminals 
and  other  institutions  which  require  hand  trucking  about  the 
premises.  It  is  claimed  that  the  operation  of  these  trucks  in- 
volves a  great  saving  compared  with  hand  trucking.  The  de- 
scriptions and  the  illustrations  in  the  catalog  are  good. 

Generators  and  Switchboard  Panels.— The  General  Electric 
Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  describes  in  Bulletin  No.  4,832,  a 
line  of  commutating  pole  generators  in  which  it  is  claimed  that 
commutating  trouble  is  eliminated.  These  generators  are  built 
for  slow  and  moderate  speeds,  and  range  in  capacity  from  20  to 
150  k.  w.  Bulletin  No.  4346  describes  switchboard  panels  and 
points  out  the  uses  to  which  the  various  types  are  particularly 
adapted. 

Southern  Railway. — The  passenger  department  of  this  road 
recently  completed  three  small  booklets  on  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Each  booklet  contains  about  35 
pages  and  gives  a  surprising  amount  of  information  on  all  the 
principal  resources,  industries  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  state.  Many  of  the  more  important  towns  are  briefly  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  opportunities  they  offer.  While  they 
arc  intended  for  the  prospective  homeseelter  ani|  investor,  these 
booklets  cover  their  field  so  thoroughly  that  they  will  be  found 
of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  South. 
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A  Prussian  railway  has  two  water  stations  on  the  river  Mulde. 
The  water  taken  at  Eilenburg  leaves  a  slight  incrustation  in  the 
boiler,  while  the  water  at  Bitterfeld  not  only  forms  no  incrus- 
tation, but  when  used  in  boilers  which  were  previously  foul  it 
very  soon  dissolves  the  deposit  so  that  it  can  easily  be  blown 
out,  though  the  tubes  leak  afterwards  sometimes.  On  this  ac- 
count the  Bitterfeld  station  has  come  to  be  called  the  "engine 
dispensary."  Analysis  of  the  waters  at  the  two  stations  showed 
there  was  the  same  amount  of  solid  constituents  in  each,  but 
that  the  Bitterfeld  water  contained  also  some  free  carbonic  acid 
gas,  probably  coming  from  springs  which  have  an  outlet  near 
the  water  station.  Acting  on  this  hint  the  engineer,  Klopsch, 
obtained  a  carbonic  acid  gas  holder,  such  as  are  kept  in  beer 
saloons  there,  but  here  are  better  known  for  their  use  in  soda- 
water  fountains.  He  fitted  this  with  a  reducing  valve,  through 
which  the  gas  could  be  made  to  escape  very  slowly,  and  attached 
to  it  tanks  where  the  water  produces  much  incrustation,  adjust- 
ing the  valve  so  that  no  bubbles  escaped  from  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Soon  the  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank  increased, 
and  incrustation  in  the  boilers  fed  with  this  water  decreased; 
the  incrustation  which  had  accumulated  before  was  more  easily 
detached  and  could  be  almost  entirely  washed  out  by  water  at  a 
high  pressure.  Investigation  of  the  interior  of  the  boilers  so  fed 
showed  no  injurious  effects.  The  leaking  of  tnbep,  which  had 
been  common  theretofore,  disrppeared  almost  entirely.  The  puri- 
fication of  the  water  at  these  stations  by  the  use  of  lime,  soda 
and  barytes  was  costlier,  and  not  infrequently  was  followed  by 
foaming,  and  injured  the  cylinders.  Mr.  Klopsch  thinks,  there- 
fore, that  the  carbonic-acid  gas  treatment  deserves  a  more  ex- 
tended trial. 


New   Incorporatlonsr  Survayai  Etc. 

California  Roads  (Electric).— W.  G.  Kerckhoff,  Los  Angeles, 
CaL,  will  build  an  electric  line,  it  is  said,  from  San  Bernardino 
west  to  Upland,  about  22  miles,  if  right-of-way  is  granted. 

Canadian  Northern. — According  lo  press  reports,  a  contract 
has  been  given  to  P.  Welch  &  Co.,  for  building  about  165  miles 
of  the  line  between  Hope,  B,  C,  on  the  Eraser  river,  and  Kam- 
loops,  covering  the  entire  Eraser  river  canyon.  Work  is  under 
way  on  the  section  from  Port  Mann,  B.  C,  on  the  Pacific  coast 
east  to  Hope,  80  miles.  The  contract  calls  for  the  completion 
of  this  work  within  two  years.  Between  Edmonton,  Alb.,  and 
Yellow  Head  Pass  work  is  also  under  way,  but  there  remains  a 
section  of  about  2S0  miles  through  the  mountains  between 
Kamloops,  B.  C,  and  Yellow  Head  Pass,  for  which  contracts 
have  not  yet  been  let.     (May  12,  p.  1132.) 

Canadian  Northern  Ontabio.— Contracts  for  completing  the 
Ottawa,  Ont. -Toronto  line  have  been  let,  it  is  said,  as  follows: 
To  McDonald  &  Chism,  for  work  from  Hurdman's  bridge  to  the 
Rideau  river,  at  Hogs  Back ;  H.  Cristin,  from  the  river  towards 
Richniond;  lo  contractor  Bonneville  for  that  part  from  the  end 
of  Cristin's  division  into  Richmond,  and  to  P.  J.  Brennan,  from 
Richmond,  west  to  Smiths  Falls.  It  is  expected  that  work  on 
the  line  will  be  finished  this  year. 

Canadian  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports,  bids  arc 
wanted  to  build  a  branch  from  Duncan,  B.  C,  on  the  Esquimalt 
&  Nanaimo,  to  Cowichan  lake,  25  miles.  The  company  expects 
to  have  the  work  finished  within  six  months. 


Esquimalt  &  Nan. 


—See  Canadian  Pacific 


Grand  Trunk. — The  Southern  New  England,  recently  organ- 
ized to  build  the  Grand  Trunk  extension  to  Providence,  R.  I., 
has  filed  a  plan  oi  its  route  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence, 
R.  I.  Under  the  terms  of  the  charter  the  line  must  be  corn- 
pleted  by  1915.  A  large  terminus  is  to  be  built  in  the  central 
part  of  Providence.  There  will  be  a  bridge  over  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  freight  yards  and  a  tunnel  under 
Capitol  hill.     (May  12,  p.  1133.) 

Gulp,  Florida  &  Alabama.— An  officer  writes  that  grading 
work  is  now  under  way  by  Charles  Merritt,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on 
the  first  section,  and  other  sections  are  ready  to  be  let.  The 
plans  call  for  a  line  from  Pensacola,  north  via  ThomasviUe,  Ala., 
Linden,  Demopolis  and  Tuscaloosa  lo  Jasper,  about  250  miles. 
Maximum  grades  will  be  0,75  per  cent,,  and  maximum  curvature 
5  degrees.  There  will  be  steel  bridges  over  the  Alabama  and 
Warrior  rivers  and  a  station  and  piers,  at  Pensacola,  Fla.  The 
line  is  being  built  to  carry  agricultural  products,  coal,  lumber, 
steel  cotton  and  naval  stores,  R.  C.  Megargel,  president.  New 
York,  and  G.  A.  Berry,  chief  engineer,  Pensacola,  Fla.  (May 
19,  p,  1187.) 

Harriman,  Knoxville  &  Eastern. — An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  by  the  McDowell  Construction  Com- 
pany, Knoxvdic,  Tenn,,  building  a  section  of  17.S  miles  of  main 
line,  and  three  mdes  of  sidings.  The  grading  work  involves 
handling  about  30,000  cu,  yds.  to  the  mile.  Maximum  grades 
eastboond  will  be  0,65  per  cent,  compensated,  and  maximum 
curvature  6  deg.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  work  completed 
about  August  1.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Harriman, 
Tenn,,  east  via  Knoxville,  thence  to  a  point  in  North  Carolina. 
Contracts  were  let  July  3,  for  building  a  combined  freight  and 
passenger  station  at  Harriman,  Tenn.  S.  K  Hendrick,  presi- 
dent, and  W.  J.  Clarke,  chief  engineer,  Harriman,  (November 
4,  p.  887.) 

Houston  &  Texas  Central. — An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts are  to  be  let  soon  to  build  from  Stone  City,  Tex,,  via 
Caldwell  to  Lincoln  or  Giddings.  There  will  be  five  steel 
bridge  varying  in  length  from  60  lo  500  ft.  each. 

Idaho  Roads  (Electric).— W.  E.  Pierce,  Boise,  Idaho,  is  said 
to  be  interested  in  a  project  to  build  from  Caldwell,  Idaho,  south- 
east to  Nampa,  about  10  miles.  Right-oi'wav  has  ba*  secured 
and  work  will  be  started  soiHtJ^nzecl  by  V_ilDOy  IC 
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Kearney  &  Black  Hills. — See  Union  Pacific. 

KoolENAY  &  Alberta. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  by  Grant,  Smith  &  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  from  a  point 
one  mile  west  of  Pincher,  Alb.,  southwesterly,  about  13  miles. 
The  work  wil!  be  heavy.  The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  coal 
from  the  .Western  Coal '  &  Coke  Company's  mines,  also  wheat. 
L.  B.  Merriam,  chief  engineer,  125  Phoenix  building,  Winnipeg, 

Lawton  &  Arbmore. — According  to  press  reports,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  the  Development  Corporation  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to  build  from  Lawton,  Okla.,  southeast  to 
Ardmore,  about  80  miles,  on  which  work  is  expected  to  be 
started  at  once.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  southeast 
from  Ardmore  to  Sherman,  Tex.,  in  all  about  125  miles.  R.  L. 
Robertson  and  J.  L.  Hamon,  Lawton,  Okla.,  are  interested. 

Minnesota,  Dakota  4  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  is  planning  to  build  about  150  miles  of  extensions. 
The  company  now  operates  a  freight  line  from  International 
Falls,  Minn.,  south,  thence  west  to  Loman,  23  miles;  also  4.S 
miles  between  International  Falls  and  Falls  Junction,  and  the 
International  bridge  between  Fort  Frances,  Ont.,  and  Inter- 
national Falls,  Minn.,  with  terminals  at  International  Falls. 


Pachuca,  Zimapam  &  Tampico.— This  company,  which  is  build- 
ing from  Pachuca,  Mex.,  to  Tampico,  has  finished  the  work  into 
the  Actopan  district  it  is  said,  and  work  on  the  extension  to 
Tampico  will  be  pushed  to  completion.  Richard  Honey,  a  wealthy 
iron  manufacturer  and  banker  of  Mexico  is  back  of  the  project. 

Southern  New  England.— See  Grand  Trunk. 

Southern  Railway.- An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
going  to  carry  out  some  double-track  work  north  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
for  which  contracts  were  recently  let  as  follows:  Lane 
Brothers  Co.,  Altavista,  Va.,  from  Oakwood,  Ga.  to  Buford,  U 
miles;  C.  W.  Lane  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  from  Buford  to  Suwanee,  seven 
miles,  also  from  Duluth  to  Piltman,  three  miles,  and  to  M.  M 
Elkan,  Macon,  from  Pittman  to  Cross  Keys,  12  miles.  The  work 
is  being  carried  out  in  two  sections,  one  extending  from  Oakwood 
to  Suwanee,  and  the  other  from  Duluth  to  Cross  Keys,  there 
being  a  gap  of  about  five  miles  between  the  two  sections.  The 
improvements  include  some  grade  and  alinement  revision.  (May 
26,  p.  1223.) 

Texas  Roads  (ELECraic).— The  Stone  &  Webster  Engineering 
Corporation,  which  is  preparing  to  construct  an  electric  line  be- 
tween Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Waxahachie,  about  30  miles,  will  soon 
finish  securing  the  right-of-way  and  will  then  let  the  contract 
for  construction  work.  The  proposed  line  is  ultimately  to  be 
extended  south  to  Waco  and  Corsicana.  Preliminary  steps 
towards  carrying  out  this  work  are  now  in  progress.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  Stone  &  Webster  interests  will  build  a  north  and 
south  interurban  electric  line  that  will  reach  from  Sherman  on 
the  north  and  to  Galveston  on  the  south.  ,  The  same  interests  are 
now  constructing  a  line  between  Houston  and  Galveston,  51 
miles,  which  will  form  part  of  the  proposed  line  through  the 
state. 

S.  A.  Robertson,  San  Benito,  Tex.,  and  associates,  who  are 
constructing  a  system  of  interurban  lines  to  be  operated  by  gaso- 
lene motor  cars  out  of  San  Benito,  have  enlarged  their  plans. 
The  first  40  miles  of  the  line  was  recently  opened  for  passenger 
and  freight  traffic,  it  is  said.  Arrangements  have  been  made 
for  constructing  immediately  about  60  miles  additional.  The  line 
is  already  finished  to  within  eight  miles  of  Brownsville.  The 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  asid  to  be  back  of  the  project. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  has  begun  work  on  a  34-mile 
extension,  it  is  said,  of  the  Kearney  &  Black  Hills,  from  Cal- 
laway, Neb. 


RAILWAY    STRUCTURES. 

Penton  Harbor,  Mich. — The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
&  St.  Louis  is  rebuilding  the  six-stall  roundhouse  which  was 
burned   l;i.=t   .April.     CoMsinn-|inii   work   «\is   si:irK''l    lulv   1, 


C.'M'E  Girardeau.  Ma — The  St.  Louis  it  San  Francisco,  it  is 
reported,  will  build  a  $35,000  passenger  station  at  this  place. 

Champaign,  III. — The  Illinois  Central  has  awarded  the  con- 
tract, it  is  said,  for  the  construction  of  a  2S-5tall  roundhouse 
and  for  the  equipment,  also  for  a  machine  shop  and  coal 
chutes. 

Chic.\go.— The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  started  condemnation  suits  for  the  property  between  Canal 
and  Ointon  streets,  extending  from  Twelfth  to  Sixteenth  streets. 
The  property  is  to  be  used  for  freight  tracks  and  a  freight 
terminal. 

Clavburn,  B,  C— See  Taft,  B.  C. 

Davis  Island,  Pa.— The  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  is  said  to 
have  awarded  the  contract  for  the  repair  shops  to  be  built  at 

Friendship,  Wis. — See  Wyeville.  Wis. 

Harsiman,  Tenn. — See  Harriman,  Knoxville  &  Eastern 
under  Railway  Construction. 

Matsqui,  B.  C— See  Taft.  B.  C 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  Missouri  Pacific  is  said  to  be  contem- 
plating the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  Mississippi  river  at 
Memphis. 

Miles  City,  Mont. — The  Northern  Pacific  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  building  a  freight  house  40  ft.  x  120  ft.,  to  cost 
about  $12,000. 

MoRRiSTOWN,  Tenn. — The  Southern  Railway  will  put  up  a  new 
station  at  Morristown,  it  is  said.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  company's  men,  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  October  1. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford is  building  at  the  Cedar  Hill  freight  yards  a  large  re- 
inforced concrete  roundhouse.  It  is  to  be  360  ft.  in  diameter 
and  will  provide  stalls  for  43  steam  or  86  electric  engines.  The 
roofed  ring  which  houses  the  engine  is  90  ft.  wide  and  30  ft. 
high.  The  central  open  area  is  90  ft  in  diameter,  and  in  the 
center  is  a  75-ft.  turntable.  Each  engine  stall  has  a  pit,  and 
three  have  drop  pits  for  repair  work. 

New  York.- The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  put- 
ting up  a  brick  warehouse,  two  stories  high,  38  ft.  x  1,021  ft.,  at 
Willis  avenue  and  132nd  street.  New  York.  William  Hender- 
son, New  York,  is  the  contractor. 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. — The  Southern  has  let  contracts  for  build- 
ing a  pressed  brick,  tile  roofed,  steam  heated  passenger  station 
to  cost  about  $3S/)00. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — The  Manufacturers  Railway  of  St.  Louis  will 
build  a  union  freight  house  and  office  building  on  Broadway 
and  Miller  street.  The  building  is  to  be  60  ft  x  300  ft.,  eight 
stories  high  and  of  brick  and  steel  fireproof  construction.  The 
terminal  tracks  will  have  a  capacity  of  120  cars. 

South  Chicago,  III. — The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  has 
awarded  the  contract  for  building  a  one  and  two  story  brick 
and  Stone  freight  house  30  ft.  x  16.1   ft. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  St  Fuget  Sound  will 
start  work  at  once  on  a  dock  to  be  built  on  the  tidelands  at 
Tacoma,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $50,000. 

Taft,  B.  C— The  Canadian  Pacific  is  asking  for  bids  to  build 
new  stations  at  Taft,  Matsqui,  Oaybum  and  Vernon. 

Vernon,  B.  C— See  Taft.  B,  C. 

Waco.  Tex. — The  Texas  Central's  coach  sheds  were  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  estimated  loss  being  $40,000,  which  was 
partially  covered  by  insurance.  This  company  will  probably 
build  a  fireproof  structure  in  the  near  future. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash.— The  Northern  Pacific  will  build  a  new 
station,  it  is  said,  at  Walla  Walla,  to  cost  $50,000,  and  is  having 
plans  made  for  new  car  shops,  roundhouses  and  additional  track- 
age at  Pasco. 

Wyeville,  Wis.— The  Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  North  Western  has 
awarded    the    contracts    for   building   one,-story,    IB-stall  Round- 
houses of  brick   and  steel  c 
ship,   Wi.. 
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Belt  Railroad  &  Stock  Yards  (Indianapolis). — The  company 
has  increased  its  common  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000, 
and  common  stockholders  are  to  be  given  a  dividend  of  SO 
per  cent,  of  the  new  stock.  The  remaining  50  per  cenL  of 
the  new  stock  will  be  sold  from  time  to  time  to  provide  for 
improvements  and  additions. 

Birmingham  &  Southeastern. — This  company  has  made  a 
mortgage  securing  $3,000,000  first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds 
of  May  I,  1911-1961.  The  road  runs  from  Union  Springs,  Ala., 
to  Fort  Davis,  seven  miles. 

Bruce  Mines  &  Alcoma.— This  road,  which  runs  from  Bruce 
Mines  to  Rock  Lake,  17  miles,  has  been  bought  by  .George  P. 
McCallum  and  H.  Appleton,  both  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Central  of  Georgia.— Holders  of  certificates  of  deposit  of  the 
first  income  bonds  are  receiving  $46.24  per  thousand  dollar 
bond  for  interest  collected  from  the  company  for  the  two 
years  ended  June  30,   1909  and  June  30.  1910. 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Pucet  Sound.— See  Norihern  Pacific 

Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati.— This  is  the  name  of  a  new 
company  which  has  taken  over  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Co- 
lumbus and  the  Cincinnati  &  Muskingum  Valley.  Both  of 
these  roads  are  Pennsylvania  subsidiaries  which  have  heretofore 
been  operated  independently. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana. — This  company,  which  owns 
the  "Chicago  line"  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  has  filed  a  notice 
of  an  increase  in  its  capital  stock  of  $2,000,000.  making  the  total 
authorized  stock  $j,000,000.  In  the  notice  the  company  says 
that  it  is  obliged  to  issue  certain  first  mortgage  bonds  and 
$2,000,000  stock  against  the  surrender  and  cancellation  by  the 
holders  thereof  of  certain  other  outstanding  first  mortgage 
bonds  and  for  capital  purposes. 

As  a  result  of  a  compromise  agreement  between  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  officers  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana, 
the  suit  instituted  by  the  governor  several  months  ago  to  en- 
join the  company  from  realizing  on  action  to  mortgage  its 
Indiana  property,  liic  old  Chicago.  Cincinnati  &  Louisville, 
lor  $40,000,000,  was  dismissed  in  the  Cass  Circuit  Court 
recently.  The  $40,000,000  mortgage  is  to  be  cancelled  and  the 
bonds,  already  issued  thereunder  surrendered.  A  new  mort- 
gaRe  securing  a  maximum  amount  of  $30,000,000  of  bonds  at 
any  time  outstanding  is  to  be  executed  by  the  company. 

Gulf,  Texas  &  Western. — The  Texas  Railroad  Commission  has 
authorized  the  company  Co  register  $522X00  additional  bonds 
and  $20,000  stock  for  improvements  on  ihc  road  and  for  ex- 
tension from  Megargcl  to  Semour,  25  miles.  There  have  been 
issued  previously  $1,700,000  bonds  and  $50,000  stock. 

Louisiana    Southern. — See    St.    Louis    &    San    Francisco. 

Manila  Railroad. — The  New  York  Slock  Exchange  has  listed 
$996,000  additional  "Southern  Lines"  first  mortgage  4  per  cent 
bonds    due    1939.     There   are   now   90   miles   of   the   Southern 


MuNisiNC,  Marquette  SSoutheastebn. — This  is  the  new  name 
of  the  company  which  is  now  operating  the  Marquette  &  South- 
eastern and  the  Munising  Railway.  Heretofore  the  two  roads 
have  been  operated  jointly,  but  the  two  companies  have  had 
separate  corporate  existence.  The  Marquette  &  Southeastern 
runs  from  Big  Baj-,  Mich.,  to  Lawson.  and  the  Munising  Rail- 
way runs  from  Princeton,  via  Lawson,  to  Munising,  with 
branches  to  Pictured  Rocks.  Cusino,  etc.  The  total  mileage 
is  al>out  105  miles. 
MtiNisiNC  Railwav. — See  Munising.  Marquette  4  Southeastern, 
National  Railw.ws  of  Mexico. — The  gross  earnings,  which  are 
not  given  in  our  monthly  table  of  road.s  reporting  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  for  May,  1911,  of  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico,  totaled  $3,631,581,  as  compared  with 
$5,690,016  in  Mav,  1910.  Net  earnings  in  Mav,  1911  were 
$598,625  and  in  Mav,  1910  were  $2.541,4.'^. 


New  York  Centr.vl  &  Hudson  Rh-er. — This  company  has  asked 
the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  second  district,  for 
authority  to  guarantee  the  principal  and  interest  on  $2,S00JXX) 
4'A  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal 
Corporation, 

Northern  Central.— The  Scott  committee,  representing  the  non- 
assenting  minority  stocklu  lilers,  has  issued  a  circular  saying 
that  every  effort  is  lieiiig  made  to  prevent  the  lease  of  the 
Northern  Central  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  under  the  terms 
approved  by   (he  majority. 

Northern  Pacific. — A  press  despatch  dated  Hoguiam,  Wash,, 
says  that  all  of  the  railway  terminal  properties  of  the  railways 
entering  Gray's  Harbor  will  be  turned  over  to  a  terminal  com- 
pany, in  which  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Oregon -Washington 
Railway  &  Navigation  Company  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  Puget  Sound  will  each  hold  an  equal  interest. 

Oregon  &  Eureka.— This  road,  which  was  formerly  operated 
by  the  Hammond  lumber  interests,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  The 
road  runs  from  Eureka,  Cal,  to  Trinidad,  39  miles. 

&    Navigation   Companv. — See 

Pittsburgh  &  Shawmlt— Hallgarten  &  Co.;  Rhoades  &  Co.; 
William  Salomon  &  Co.;  and  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co..  all  of 
New  York,  are  offering  $3250.000  equipment  and  first  lien 
collateral  6  per  cent,  notes  of  June  1,  1911-June  1,  1913  of  the 
Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  at  par.  The  notes  would  be  secured  by 
$3,350,000  Pittsburgh  &  Shawmut  first  mortRage  5  per  cent, 
sinking  fund  bonds  due  December  1,  1959;  $1,250,000  Allegheny 
River  Mining  Company  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  and 
by  the  pledge  of  equipment  to  cost  about  $640XXK). 

Pittsburgh,  Ft.  Wavne  &  Chicago— The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange   has  listed   $3,338,300  additional   guaranteed    [by   the 

Pennsylvania  Company]  special  stock.  Of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  this  stock,  $665,737  was  spent  for  locomotives: 
$711,064  for  gondola  and  flat  cars;  $181,188  for  passenger,  box 
and  caboose  cars;  and  the  remainder  for  additions  and  better- 
ments to  the  right-of-way. 

Quebec  &  Lake  St.  John,— -The  bondholders  prospective  com- 
mittee have  arranged  to  pay  the  interest  due  July  1,  1911  on 
the  new  4  per  cent,  debenture   stock. 

South  Georgia  Railway.— Middendorf,  Williams  &  Co.,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  are  offering  $250,000  first  mortRage  5  per  cent, 
bonds  of  January  1,  1903-1923  at  94.  yielding  5.75  per  cent, 
income  on  the  investment.  This  is  the  total  authorized  funded 
debt  of  (he  company  and  is  at  the  rate  of  less  than  $5,000  per 
mile.  The  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  51  miles 
of  road,  running  from  Adele,  Ga.,  to  Greenville.  Fla.  The 
road  is  laid  with  56  and  60-lb.  rail. 


Southern  Pa( 


—See  Oregon  &  Eureka. 


Spokane  &  IntebkatiOnal, — As  noted  in  the  railway  officers' 
news  coiunms,  officers  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  have 
been  appointed  officers  of  the  Spokane  &  International  also. 
Statement  by  the  new  president  is  in  part  as  follows ; 

"J.  P.  Graves,  since  the  disposition  of  a  controlling  interest 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  has,  by  request,  retained  direction 
of  the  company's  affairs,  with  the  understanding  that  at  some 
future  date  he  would  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility.  ,  ,  . 
These  cha'ngcs  in  management  do  not  mean,  and  should  not 
he  construed  to  mean,  any  material  change  in  the  policies  of 
the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  system." 

F.  V.  Brown,  of  Portland,  counsel  for  the  Northern  Pacific; 
C.  A.  Coolidge,  vice-president :  Carl  R.  Gray,  president ;  and 
George  T.  Reid  have  been  elected  directors  succeeding  J.  p. 
Graves.  A.  L.  White,  W,  G,  Payne  and  Clyde  M.  Graves. 
W,  G,  Graves.  F,  B.  Grinnell  and  Aaron  Kuhn  remain  on  the 
board  of  dircctiir;,. 
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THE  very  voluminous  and  complete  annual  report  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Connecticut  Insurance  Commissioner,  giving 
the  assets  and  form  of  investment  of  the  life  insurance  com- 
panies doing  business  in  that  state,  supplies  impressive  evidence 
of  the  "indirect"  railway  stockholder  and  bondholder.  The  re- 
turns of  28  companies  inside  and  outside  the  state  give  total 
assets  araountinR  to  the  great  sum  of  $2,990,291,000.  Of  that 
amount,  $1,432,114,000  is  invested  in  "stocks  and  bonds."  Un- 
fortunately, the  proportion  in  railway  stacks  and  bonds  is  not 
summariied,  but  a  glance  at  the  separate  investments,  as  grouped 
but  not  added,  shows  that  they  form  a  very  large  part.  Ag  an 
illustration,  one  old  and  conservative  Connecticut  company  has 
65  investments  in  railway  stocks  and  bonds  as  compared  with 
but  17  investments  in  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  corporations. 


How  literally  vital  is  his  life  insurance  to  the  holder,  and  the^ 
security  of  the  corporation  investment  which  pledges  its  pay- 
ment at  death,  goes  with  the  statement.  From  other  directions 
come  similar  sidelights.  Thus,  out  of  Harvard  Universitv's  total 
investments  of  $19,060,268,  there  is  $5,453,059  in  steam  railway- 
bonds,  $1,S<9,880  in  street  railway  bonds  and  $1,927,338  in  rail- 
way stoclts— $8,930277,  or  nearly  one-half  the  total  investment. 
Or,  again,  in  a  more  specific  and  limited  case,  take  recent  re- 
turns of  the  Massachusetts  savings  banks,  showing  that  out  of 
three  issues  alcne  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
those  banks  hold  $22,499,000,  or  about  28  per  cent.  We  have  ha* 
occasion  heretofore  to  bring  out  the  immensity  and  variety  of 
this  indirect  and  popular  vested  interest,  >ihich  the  rich  and  poor, 
but  especially  the  poor,  have  in  the  equitable  treatment  and  ra- 
tional prosperity  of  the  railways.  But  the  new  and  expressive 
proof  of  it  as  it  appears  in  the  annual  raturrs  of  the  great  corpo- 
rations of  a  fiduciary  and  trust  character  can  hardly  be  cited 
too  often. 

'X'HE  New  York  Sun,  in  commenting  on  the  subway  situation 
i      in  New  York  City,  says: 

mor  that  has  been  raised  againi 


liefly    i 


eil^.     The 


influence 


rertbin  Rie:i  and  fnslitulions  should  "be  punished'  have  not  been  allowed 
to  obscure  the  main  purpose  of  all  the  plans  .iid  negotiations.     .     .     ." 

Without  in  any  way  attempting  to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits 
of  the  various  proposals  for  new  subways  in  New  York  City, 
it  is  wcrth  while  pointing  out  that  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Sun 
is  one  also  taken  at  times  by  railway  managers.  The  refusal 
of  the  public  to  grant  new  powers  to  a  corporation  now  under 
the  same  n:anagement  which  has  in  limes  past  abused  the  pow 
ers  heretofore  granted  to  it  by  the  public  is  not  only  right  and 
just,  but,  like  honesty,  is  the  only  business  policy  that  will  work 
out  to  advantage  in  the  long  run.  A  great  deal  of  the  clamor 
that  is  aroused  against  the  protection  of  railway  rights  by  the 
federal  courts  is  in  reality  an  appeal  to  the  courts  to  rectify 
mistakes  of  previous  legislatures.  If  a  railway  company  has 
been  granted  certain  franchises  and  privileges  the  courts  will  see 
that  these  rights  are  protected,  and  if  a  mistake  has  been  made 
the  public  who  granted  the  franchises  should  properly  suffer. 
If,  however,  a  certain  institution  or  certain  individuals  in  the 
management  of  a  railway  company  have  actually  disregarded  the 
rights  of  the  public  in  the  management  of  a  property,  we  dis- 
agree with  the  Sun  in  its  argument  that  it  is  a  shortsighted 
policy  of  "paying  back"  to  refuse  to  trust  them  again.  It  is  en- 
tirely wholesome  that  a  railway  management  or  the  group  of 
men  who  control  a  railway  corporation  should  have  to  bear  in 
mind  the  fact  that  their  present  attitude  and  acts  will  be  held  for 
or  against  them  when  they  come  to  the  public  for  new  grants. 

EE.  MOTEl,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Car  Demurrage  Bureatf, 
•  has  issued  his  report  for  the  month  of  May,  the  first  in 
which  the  rate  on  cars  loaded  with  intrastate  shipments  was  $3 
a  day.  and  he  recommends  that  this  sum  should  be  made  the 
rate  on  interstate  shipments,  thus  making  the  practice  unifrom 
throughout  the  state  or  all  freight.  The  records  for  the  single 
month  of  May  are  hardly  sufficient  to  warrant  a  safe  conclusion 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  change  from  $6  a  day  to  $3.  The  con- 
signees seem  to  have  got  so  much  in  the  habit  of  unloading  cars 
promptly  that  they  continue  this  commendable  course  under  a  $3 
rate  just  as  under  a  $6  rate;  moreover,  Mr,  Mote  believes  that 
the  $6  rate  resulted  in  the  provision  by  many  consignees  of  addi- 
tional facilities.  The  report  gives  a  comparison  of  the  results 
of  the  whole  22  months  of  the  $6  rate,  as  compared  with  the 
22  months  preceding  the  adoption  of  that  rate.  In  the  earlier 
period,  which  ended  with  June,  1909,  California  agencies  reported 
1.673,487  cars  subject  to  the  $1  rate.  Of  these,  7.12  per  cent  were 
held  in  excess  of  the  free  time,  incurring  demurrage  amounting 
to  $363,688,  an  average  of  $3,05  a  car.  During  the  22  months 
since  June,  1909,  when  the  36  rate  bec^e  effective,  the  number 
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of  cars  reported  subject  to  the  $6  rate  was  1352.477,  of  which 
1.06  per  cent,  were  held  in  excess  of  the  free  tirne,  incurring 
demurrage  averaging  $10.63  a  car.  The  cars  subject  to  the  $6 
rate  amounted  to  81  per  cent,  of  all  cars.  Of  the  cars  subject  to 
the  $1  rate,  5,68  per  cent,  were  held  over  time.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  thai  37.49  per  cent,  more  cars  were  reported  during  the 
later  22-nionihs  period  than  in  the  preceding  22-months,  the 
demurrage  fell  olT  23  per  cent.  Taking  up  the  question  of  why 
the  railways  have  not  before  now  adopted  the  higher  rate  of 
demurrage  for  interstate  shipments,  so  as  to  put  intrastate  and 
interstate  freight  on  an  equality,  Mr.  Mole  calls  attention  to  the 
likelihood  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  might 
think  a  $1  rate  reasonable. 


"T^HE  press  agent  of  a  railway  ought  to  manage  all  of  the 
^  publicity-promoting  deliverances  made  by  the  company, 
except  in  cases  where  a  managing  officer  sees  fit  to  speak  to  the 
public  himself,  .^l  least,  this  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  posi- 
tion to  take.  The  press  agent  is,  or  should  be,  skilful  in  quickly 
putting  a  statement  into  a  shape  to  satisfy  the  public,  and  the 
need  to  which  we  refer  is  made  manifest  every  day  by  statements 
emanating  from  railway  sources  and  printed  in  the  newspapers, 
which  are  in  such  incomplete  or  even  erroneous  shape  as  to 
show  that  a  competent  press  agent  did  nol  have  a  hand  in  them. 
The  importance  of  the  press  agent  is  shown  in  the  following  item 
recently  printed  in  a  daily  paper: 

A ,  July  3. —First  circulation  of  the  report  of  the  nreck  at  L.  caused 

The  down  train   that  fipired  in   Ihe  collision   is  tbe  bifl  train  of  the  day. 


hrough  the 
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This  is  from  a  yellow  journal,  and  very  likely  is  exaggerated; 
but  there  are  occasions  in  plenty  where  such  a  statement  is  true 
in  principle ;  where  large  numbers  of  passengers  are  detained, 
where  friends  of  these  passengers  quickly  hear  a  part  of  the 
news,  and  then  are  kept  in  suspense  for  hours  before  they  can 
get  the  rest  of  it,  or  get  erroneous  statements  corrected.  And 
this  case  illustrates  forcibly  the  need  of  care  in  giving  negative  as 
well  as  positive  information,  and  of  having  an  expert  news 
composer  always  in  touch  with  every  superintendent's  office.  The 
very  natural  caution  of  a  station  agent  who  fears  that  he  may 
tell  too  much  is,  of  course,  specially  strong  (and  he  feels  himself 
fully  justified),  when  he  knows  or  believes  that  the  news  is  not 
so  bad  as  it  has  been  supposed  to  be ;  and  yet  we  see  in  this  case 
how  an  excess  of  caution  can  cause  much  anxiety.  The  simple 
rule  is  to  tell  all  the  main  facts  about  deaths  and  injuries,  and 
about  probable  movements  of  trains;  to  tell  it  with  signature, 
from  a  recognized  headquarters  and  to  impart  the  news  to  all 
of  the  principal  stations  interested.  The  principal  stations  having 
been  thus  authoritatively  informed,  the  agents  at  those  stations 
will  be  free  to  give  the  news  to  any  smaller  station  or  to  any 
person  interested.  Shaping  news  so  as  to  satisfy  the  public 
does  not  mean  that  all  idle  questions  should  be  answered;  but 
that  statements  should  be  so  worded  that  the  reader  can  see 
that  the  purveyor  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  is  telling  all 
that  he  knows  (on  the  points  dealt  with),  and  may  be  depended 
on  to  send  a  second  communication  when  the  circumstances  re- 
quire one.  Why  should  not  every  superintendent  thus  fully  post 
all  of  his  principal  stations  within  half  an  hour  after  he  hears  of 
a  serious  train  accident  in  his  territory? 


A    LETTEH    BALLOT    ON    PER     OICM     RULE    B. 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  ALLEN  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  has  announced  the  result  of  the  letter 
ballot  on  the  elimination  of  Per  Diem  Rule  5,  The  vote  was 
as  follows :  For  elimination  of  Rule  5,  164  memberships,  rep- 
resenting 1,375,071  cars;  against,  111  memberships,  representing 
6533*2  cars ;  not  voting  77  memberships,  representing  335,555 
cars;  vote  necessary  to  make  the  proposed  change,  177  mem- 
berships, representing  1,S76,312  cars.  While  the  majority  of  the 
memberships  necessary  to  make  the  proposed  change  voted 
for  it,  the  number  of  cars  represented  by  those  voting  "Yes"  fell 
over  200,000  short  of  the  two-thirds  required. 

Per  diem  rule  5  is  the  one  under  which  a  switchmg  line  re- 
claims from  the  "carrier"  line  an  arbitrary  amount  for  each  car 
handled  in  switching  service  as  an  offset  to  the  per  diem  paid 
by  the  switching  line  to  the  car  owner.  Under  this  rule  the 
amount  of  the  reclaim  is  determined  by  the  roads  directly  inter- 
ested for  each  local  territory,  and  is  based — at  least  in  theory — 
on  the  average  number  of  days  acttially  required  by  the  switch- 
ing road  for  the  handling  of  cars.  The  rule  has  been  objec- 
tionable to  the  larger  roads  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  per 
diem  code,  and  it  is  considered  by  them  regrettable  that  under 
the  conservative  rules  governing  letter  ballots  in  the  American 
Railway  Association,  a  change  desired  by  a  majority  of  the 
members,  owning  68  per  cent,  of  the  cars  represented  by  those 
voting,  has  been  defeated. 

The  reclaim  rule  was  inserted  in  the  per  diem  rules  agree- 
ment at  the  time  of  its  adoption  in  1902,  as  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient to  avoid  injustice  to  the  switching  roads  which,  under 
the  mileage  system  previously  in  effect  had  paid  nothing  for  the 
use  of  foreign  cars,  and  whose  proportion  of  the  freight  or 
switching  rate  was  based  on  this  free  use  of  equipment.  While 
in  theory  the  reclaim  was  intended  only  to  offset  the  per  diem, 
the  allowance  of  an  arbitrary  amount  instead  of  the  actual  per 
diem  accruing  was  expected  to  put  a  premium  on  the  prompt 
handling  of  cars.  In  practice  the  application  of  the  rule  has  ex- 
pedited the  movement  of  cars  through  terminals,  and  to  that 
extent  it  has  been  of  benetiL  But  the  roads  gradually  have  come 
to  disregard  the  principle  that  the  amount  reclaimed  should  be 
based  on  the  actual  time  required  to  switch  cars ;  and  it  is  the 
belief  of  many  well-informed  transportation  officers  that  there 
are  now  few  points  in  the  country  where  the  number  of  days  for 
which  reclaim  is  allowed  is  not  from  25  per  cent,  to  200  per 
cenL  in  excess  of  the  number  of  days  for  which  the  switching 
line  is  required  to  pay  per  diem  to  the  car  owner. 

In  such  cases  the  allowance  of  a  reclaim  is  simply  the  grant- 
ing by  the  road,  paying  it  of  a  concession  to  the  switching  line 
in  addition  to  its  proportion  of  the  rate  or  the  switching  charge. 
In  the  case  of  a  road  owned  by  an  industrial  corporation,  whether 
a  large  one  or  a  small  one  in  the  twilight  zone  between  a  bona 
fide  carrier  and  a  "plant  facility,"  the  payment  of  a  reclaim  in 
excess  of  the  per  diem  actually  accruing  verges  on  or  actually 
becomes  rebating.  No  doubt  consideration  of  this  phase  of  the 
question  had  something  to  do  with  the  attempted  elimination 
of  Rule  5.  The  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
large  roads  that  pay  out  considerable  sums  in  reclaims,  them- 
selves do  enough  switching  business  to  make  them  creditors  in 
the  net  reclaim  balance.  Such  roads  naturally  side  with  the 
strictly  terminal  roads  in  opposing  either  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  days'  reclaim  allowed  or  the  total  elimination  of  the  re- 
in addition  to  figuring  in  a  great  many  cases  decided  by  the 
Arbitration  Committee,  the  reclaim  matter  has  been  the  subject 
of  a  number  of  special  investigations  by  committees  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Association.  The  most  noteworthy  have  been  those 
of  the  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  and  the  Long  Island  Railroad. 
The  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  withdrew  from  the  per  diem 
agreement  in  August,  1906,  because  cf  a  difference  with  the 
other  Chicago  ro.ids  as  to  the  proper  reclaim  allowance  to  be 
made  t"   it.     The  committee  on  car  effiqiency,^of^»r^ii|;^^ Arthur 
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Hale  is  chairman,  arbitrated  this  case  with  the  result  that  an 
agreement  satisfactory  to  all  parties  was  arrived  at,  and  the 
Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  again  signed  the  pier  diem  agree- 
ment. Early  in  1907  the  Long  Island  became  dissatisfied  with 
the  reclaim  being  paid  to  it  and  applied  to  the  General  Man- 
agers' Association  of  New  York  for  relief.  At  the  request  of 
that  association,  the  car  efficiency  committee  made  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation, as  an  outcome  of  which  the  reclaim  on  the  Long 
Island  was  abandoned  and  a  readjustment  of  the  through  rates 
was  made  which  was  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  At  the  time 
of  this  decision,  it  was  thought  that  the  precedent  established 
would  be  followed  elsewhere  and  thai  for  the  reclaim  systems 
would  be  substituted  a  system  of  making  switching  roads  suit- 
able divisions  of  through  rates;  but,  although  this  was  over 
three  years  ago,  little  progress  has  been  made  along  the  line  in- 
dicated. While  the  letter  ballot  just  closed  is  the  first  important 
step  toward  the  general  correction  of  the  situation  created  by 
the  reclaim  system,  it  will  not  be  the  last,  if  we  may  judge  from 
wn  by  the  vote  in  favor  of  abolishing  Rule  5. 


RAILWAY    AGneeMENTS    AND    COMEINATIONS. 

/^N  another  page  in  this  issue  is  given  an  abstract  of  the  report 
^-^  made  recently  by  a  commiltee  appointed  by  the  English 
board  of  trade  "to  consider  and  report  .  .  .  what  changes,  if 
any,  are  expedient  in  the  law  relating  to  agreements  among  rail- 
way companies;  and  what,  if  any,  general  provisions  ought  to  be 
embodied  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  the  various  interests 
affected  in  future  acts  of  Parliament  authorizing  railway  amalga- 
mations or  working  unions."  This  report,  when  its  language  and 
spirit  are  contrasted  with  the  utterances  of  many  public  men  in 
this  country  and  the  statutes  of  the  states  and  the  nation  regard- 
ing agreements  and  consolidations  of  competing  railways,  illus- 
trates how  different  is  official  and  public  sentiment  concerning 
these  matters  in  Europe  from  what  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
Our  state  and  federal  anti-trust  laws  prohibit  any  but  the  most 
limited  concerted  action  by  competing  roads  regarding  rates  or 
services.  The  decision  of  the  federal  circuit  court  in  the  Harri- 
man  Lines  merger  case  may  indicate  that  only  unreasonable  rail- 
way agreements  and  combinations  violate  the  Sherman  law.  But 
in  view  of  the  decisions  in  the  Trans- Missouri  and  Joint  Traffic 
Association  cases,  the  force  of  which  as  precedents  in  railway 
cases  recent  decisions  of  (he  federal  courts  cannot  with  any  as- 
surance be  considered  to  have  materially  reduced,  nobody  can  tell 
what  traffic  agreements  or  arrangements  between  competing  lines 
would  be  held  to  violate  that  law.  As  to  pooling,  that  is  most 
explicitly  prohibited  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  act. 

The  Sherman  law  as  it  applies  to  railways  and  the  anli-pooling 
provision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  are  regarded  by  mos: 
railway  managers,  and  by  practically  all  economists  who  have 
specialized  on  railway  affairs,  as  having  been,  and  as  still  being, 
pernicious  in  their  effects.  In  many  instances  they  have  had  their 
intended  effect  of  fostering  railway  competition ;  and  in  every 
such  case  they  have  also  had  the  effect  of  causing  or  aggravating 
unfair  discrimination,  which  it  is  the  main  purpose  of  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  act  to,  suppress.  In  still  more  cases  they  have 
had  the  effect  of  hastening  or  solidifying  consolidations  of  com- 
peting roadSi  and  thereby  defeating  tfie  purpose  of  the  Sherman 
anti-irust  law  as  it  applies  to  railways. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
railway  manager,  every  railway  economist,  and  every  intelligent 
shipper,  public  sentiment  continues  to  regard  laws  to  compel  rail- 
way competition  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  our  economic  welfare, 
and  public  men  of  the  Bryan-La  Follette-Cummins  type  continue 
successfully  to  oppose  any  amendment  of  these  laws,  which  are 
pernicious  when  they  are  effective  and  are  ineffective  when  they 
are  not  pernicious. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  English  committee  making  the  report 
which  we  abstract  elsewhere  frankly  recognizes  the  fact  that 
legislation  to  compel  competition  between  railways  is  almost 
certain  to  be  ineffective,  and  that  if  it  is  effective  it  is  apt  to  do 


more  harm  than  good.  Its  view  b  that  when  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  railway;  to  act  in  concert  regarding  rates  and  service  tbey 
will  be  impelled  by  the  irresistible  force  of  economic  law  to  do 
so;  that  when  the  law  prohibits  them  from  making  formal  com- 
binations they  will  make  informal  combinations;  and  that  "experi- 
ence has  shown  that  informal  combinations  of  this  kind,  while 
likely  to  be  of  less  advantage  to  the  companies  than  more  formal 
and  complete  unions,  can  destroy  competition  just  as  effectively, 
and.  moreover,  possess  certain  incidental  disadvantages  from  the 
public  point  of  view,  from  which  a  monopoly  under  a  single 
control  is  free."  One  of  these  disadvantages  from  the  public 
point  of  view  is  that  while  the  informal  combination  can  restrict 
competition  almost  as  completely  as  a  formal  legal  combination, 
it  cannot  perfect  an  organization  which  can  so  effectively  reduce 
and  keep  down  expenses.  The  unnecessary  expense  resulting  is, 
as  the  English  committee  says,  sure  to  be  passed  along  to  the 
public  in  one  form  or  another.  When  it  has  been  urged  in  the 
United  States  that  competing  railways  should  be  permitted  to 
enter  into  traffic  agreements,  it  has  been  contended  in  some 
quarters  that  these  agreements  should  be  made  subject,  before 
becoming  effective,  to  approval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  British  committee  clearly  saw  and  pointed  out  that 
the  protection  of  the  public  requires  not  that  the  agreement  or 
the  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  competing  roads  but  that  the 
results  of  it  should  be  subject  to  public  control.  In  other  words, 
it  is  of  no  consequence  to  the  public  whether  one  road  or  a  dozen 
roads  make  a  rate  so  long  as  the  law  provides,  as  the  law  of  the 
United  States  now  does,  that  the  rate,  if  unreasonable,  may  be 
reduced,  or  that  a  proposed  advance  in  a  rate,  if  unreasonable, 
may  be  prevented.  "General  legislation  dealing  with  the  con- 
sequences as  such,  independently  of  whether  they  occur  as  the 
result  of  agreements  or  not,"  as  the  British  commission  said, 
"afford  a  much  more  extensive  protection  than  the  regulation  of 
agreements.  It  would"  (in  the  United  States  already  does)  "pro- 
tect the  public  in  the  case  of  understandings  as  well  as  agree- 
ments .  .  .  There  would  be  no  inducement  created  by  its 
adoption  for  the  companies  to  effect  their  objects  indirectly  or 
secretly."  Such  an  inducement  is  held  out  by  existing  laws  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wi^ed  that  the  people  and  public  men  of 
the  United'  States  could  be  given  a  baptism  of  the  sort  of  in- 
telligence that  is  shown  by  this  board  of  trade  report.  Some 
additional  legislation  is  needed  to  empower  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  act  equitably  and  beneficially  in  all  cases 
regarding  rates,  whether  made  by  one  or  a  number  of  railways ; 
it  should  be  empowered  to  compel  rates  that  are  too  low  to  be 
advanced  and  to  prevent  undue  reductions  in  rates.  The  posses- 
sion and  exercise  of  this  authority  are  essential  to  enable  it  to 
suppress  and  prevent  many  existing  forms  of  unfair  discrimina- 
tion. Once  it  were  given  this  authority,  it  would  be  able  to 
exercise  complete  control  over  interstate  rates,  whether  made  by 
one  road  or  a  combination  of  roads.  And  after  that  there 
would  remain  no  ground  whatever  for  keeping  in  effect  the 
present  prohibitions  of  railway  agreements,  pools  and  combina- 
tions. The  purpose  of  these  prohibitions  has  been  and  is  to  keep 
competing  railways  from  making  the  same  rates.  Was  there  ever 
a  bigger  piece  of  nonsense  than  laws,  or  attempts  to  en- 
force laws,  having  this  object  when  other  laws  compel  all  rates 
to  be  made  public — thereby  rendering  it  impossible  for  different 
roads  to  make  different  rates — and  also  give  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  the  authority  to  fix  rales,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  it  constantly  makes  the  same  rates  for  competing  roads? 
Is  there  any  more  virtue  in  a  rate  made  for  all  competing  roads 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  than  in  the  same  rate 
when  made  for  the  same  group  of  competing  roads  by  the  con- 
certed action  of  their  traffic  managers? 

The  light  of  reason  having  at  last  been  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to  enable  it  to  distinguish  between  combinations  which  do 
and  do  not  violate  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  there  seems  some 
ground  for  hope  that  we  shall  pr^i^lj^  ^m^n^^  ([f)>tA  []^  stone 
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age  of  public  sentiment  regarding  railway  competition,  and 
secure  legislation  amending  the  Sherman  law  and  the  anti-pooling 
provision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  in  a  way  that  will 
accord  with  modern  conditions  and  the  public  welfare. 

THE  RAILWAY  EXECUTrVE  OFFICERS  AND  THE  SUPPLY 
MANUFACTURERS'  EXHIBITIONS. 
rpACH  year  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association 
'-^  gives  an  exhibition  of  machinery  and  supplies  in  connection 
with  the  conventions  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car 
Builders'  associations.  These  exhibitions  have  year  by  year  grown 
in  size  and  improved  in  character  until  now  in  their  quality  and 
magnitude  they  will  easily  compare  with  any  exhibitions  given 
for  any  similar  purposes  in  the  United  Stales,  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, in  the  world.  The  displays  are  annually  inspected  by  the 
mechanical  officers  who  attend  these  conventions.  But  the  me- 
chanical officers  are  not  the  court  of  last  resort  in  the  matter  of 
purchases  for  railways.  The  operating  executive  officers  to  a 
very  large  extent  determine  what  shall  be  bought,  how  large 
purchases  shall  be  and  when  they  shall  be  made.  The  oper- 
ating executives,  therefore,  have,  or  should  have,  a  very  direct 
and  earnest  interest  in  all  the  new  devices  that  the  supply 
manufacturers  are  putting  on  the  market  and  in  all  the  improve- 
ments they  are  making  in  devices  already  in  use.  And  yet  it  is 
so  unusual  for  a  general  manager  or  vice-president  of  a  large 
road  to  visit  one  of  these  exhibitions  that  the  coming  of  more 
than  a  very  few  of  them  would  create  a  sensation  of  no  mean 
proportions. 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
at  its  convention  last  month  was  to  adopt  a  resolution,  intro- 
duced by  C.  A.  Seley  of  the  Rock  Island,  inviting  the  executive 
committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association  to  attend  the 
M.  C.  B.  convention  next  year,  and  also  to  consider  the  ad- 
visability of  appointing  a  committee  to  attend  the  convention 
and  report  back  to  the  American  Railway  Association.  The 
Railway  Age  Gazette  believes  that  the  executive  committee  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  might,  to  the  distinct  advan- 
tage of  the  railways  as  a  whole,  accept  this  invitation.  We  be- 
lieve it  would  be  for  the  great  good  of  the  railways  individually 
and  as  a  whofe,  if  not  mere  committees  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Association,  but  general  manager;  and  vice-presidents  in 
charge  of  operation  generally,  accompanied  by  their  pur- 
chasing agents  and  storekeepers,  would  make  it  a  part  of  their 
annual  duty  to  visit  the  mechanical  conventions  and  the  exhi- 
bitions in  connection  with  them.  It  is,  for  some  reasons,  of 
special  importance  that  they  should  annually  see  the  exhibitions. 
They  can  learn  what  the  conventions  do  by  reading  the  reports 
of  their  proceedings;  but  they  can  get  an  adequate  idea  of  what 
the  exhibitions  are,  and  derive  from  them  the  benefits  they  are 
capable  of  conferring,  only  by  seeing  them. 

We  present  elsewhere  an  illustrated  article  about  this  year's 
exhibition,  which  is  intended  to  give  the  executive  officers  some 
notion  of  what  they  are  like.  The  printed  page  can,  however, 
convey  only  a  very  unsatisfactory  impression  of  them.  As  has 
already  been  said,  they  stand  in  quality  and  magnitude  in  the 
first  rank  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  They  tend  to  stimulate 
competition  among  supply  concerns  in  turning  out  new  and  im- 
proved devices ;  and  the  effect  of  the  executive  officers  making 
a  practice  of  visiting  them  would  be  to  make  them  still  better, 
and  indirectly  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  railway 
operation.  For  the  important  fact  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  whatever  does  tend  to  stimulate  the  competition  and  the 
enterprise  of  the  supply  concerns  does  tend  to  increase  in  a 
very  great  degree  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  railway  opera- 
tion. These  manufacturers  turn  out  the  equipment  that  is  used 
In  railway  operation  and  the  materials  and  supplies  that  are 
used  in  their  maintenance ;  and  to  the  superior  ingenuity  of 
their  engineers  and  the  superior  Organization  of  their  plants 
and  sales  department  are  largely  due  to  the  superiority  of  th« 


operating  methods  and  plants  of  American  railways.  Frequently 
the  improvements  in  materials  and'  equipment  introduced  by  them 
are  due  to  the  suggestions  and  demands  of  the  railway  man- 
agements; but  as  often  they  are  due  to  the  genius  of  the  engi- 
neers and  the  enterprise  of  the  managements  of  the  supply  manu- 
facturers themselves.  The  visits  of  the  executive  officers  to  the 
exhibitions  would  not  only  stimulate  the  progress  being  made 
in  innumerable  lines  by  the  manufacturers,  but  would  be  a  great 
help  to  the  railway  men  in  introducing  improvements.  They 
could  see  here  more  new  devices  and  improvements  in  old  de- 
vices in  a  very  few  days  than  they  could  see  elsewhere  by  visit- 
ing shops  for  an  entire  year;  and  the  information  they  would 
carry  away  would  be  invaluable  in  passing  on  the  requisitions 
of  their  subordinates  ,or  in  stimulating  the  latter  to  the  adoption 
of  ever  more  progressive  methods  and  machinery. 

There  has  been  more  or  less  criticism  by  the  executive  officers 
in  the  past  of  the  entertainment  features  in  connection  with  the 
conventions.  Many  of  ihcm  seem  to  have  the  impression  that 
these  features  are  allowed  to  subordinate  more  serious  business. 
Some  of  these  criticisms  have  in  the  past  been  justified.  But 
this  lias  been  where  they  have  related  to  what  indiindual  supply 
men  have  done  for  individual  railway  men.  The  relations 
between  individual  railway  men  and  supply  men  probably  are 
now  on  a  higher  moral  plane  than  ever  before;  and  what  the 
supply  men  as  a  body  have  done  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
railway  men  as  a  body  has  usually  beeji  obnoxious  to  no  just 
The  entertainment  furnished  by  the  supply  associa- 
regularly  appointed  for  that  purpose  has  seldom 
been  more  than  was  desirable  to  add  a  pleasing  flavor  to  the 
serious  business  done;  and  in  point- of  expense  and  magnitude 
has  been  a  mere  bagatelle  compared  with  the  exhibilicn  of 
equipment  and  supplies. 

It  will  be  worth  while  for  the  executive  officers  to  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  this  subject ;  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  if  they  do  so  the  number  who  will  visit  the  exhibitions 
in  future  will  be  substantial,  whereas  the  number  who  have  vis- 
ited them  in  the  past  has  been  negligible. 

THE    CONNECTICUT     UTILITIES    LAW. 

/CONNECTICUT  has  been  afflicted  with  a  railway  commis- 
^  sion  which — up  to  the  time  of  the  present  new  commission. 
as  yet  untested — was  weak  in  personnel  and  of  a  distinctively 
political  character.  Partly  as  a  result  of  its  attitude,  and  partly 
as  an  outcome  of  the  general  anti-corporation  movement,  active 
agitation  for  a  general  public  utilities  commission  began  six 
years  ago.  In  the  next  legislature,  that  of  1907,  the  plan  was 
practically  smothered  in  committee.  But  a  threat  of  Governor 
Woodruff  to  call  an  extra  session  resulted  in  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  hold  public  hearings,  draw  up  a  bill  and 
present  it  at  the  session  of  1909.  The  hill,  a  strong  measure, 
was  duly  drawn.  But  it  and  substitute  measures  fell  between 
the  two  legislative  houses  after  a  virulent  contest  involving 
some  lobby  scandals.  After  a  contest  almost  as  bitter  as  that  of 
two  years  ago  a  public  utilities  bill  has  at  last  passed  both 
houses  by  large  majorities — a  "minority"  bill,  so  called,  because  it 
received  only  a  minority  report  from  the  judiciary  committee 
of  the  legislature  which  had  the  matter  in  charge. 

The  new  measure,  for  a  New  England  state,  at  least,  is  some- 
what unique.  The  old  railway  commission  is  abolished,  the  new 
commission  given  greater  power  and  province.  Besides  steam 
and  street  railways  its  jurisdiction  extends  to  electric  light,  gas. 
water,  telegraph,  telephone,  power  and  express  companies.  With 
such  extension  of  functions  it  is  somewhat  singular  to  find  the 
number  of  commissioners  limited  to  three,  though,  to  be  sure, 
with  the  addition  of  a  secretary.  The  breadth  and  variety  of 
technical  knowledge  called  for  argue  in  favor  of  several  special- 
ists. Perhaps,  however,  the  augmented  sense  of  responsibility 
of  the  smaller  commission  may  compensate.  But  other  features 
of  the  make-up  of  the  commission  are  clearer  in  merits.    Terms 
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of  office  are  raised  from  four  to  six  years;  salaries  froin  $3,000 
to  $5,000;  the  commissioners  are  to  be  paid  from  the  sinie 
treasury  and  not  hy  the  corporations  affected,  as  heretofore; 
and  the  old  political  system  is  rebuked,  and  perhaps  reformed, 
by  a  proviso  that  makes  cause  for  removal  "active  participation  in 
political  campaigns  by  any  commissioner."  Finally  the  old  re- 
strictions of  a  commission  composed  of  a  civil  engineer,  a  lawyer 
and  a  "practical  business  man"  are  dropped  and  the  only  limi- 
tations on  appointments  by  the  governor'  are  residence  in  thi; 
State  and  non- connection  officially  with  a  public  service  cor- 
poration. 

Other  provision^  of  the  measure  are  more  dubious  in  virtues 
and  certainly  more  obscure,  as  well  as  more  interesting  in  their 
future  working.  Primary  jurisdiction  over  rates  is  pretty  sweep- 
ing, following  complaint,  but  is  limited  by  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  the  matter  of  reasonableness.  These  provisos  of  the  meas- 
ure have  been  sharply  attacked  by  its  opponents  as  a  violation  of 
the  state  constitution  and  the  principle  of  non-delegated  legis- 
lative power;  and  (hey  are  certain  to  be  brought  to  a  judicial 
test.  More  novel  is  a  section  in  the  nature  of  the  recall.  On 
complaint  of  100  voters  in  tbc  state  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
alleging  commission  incompetency  or  misconduct,  the  attorney- 
general  of  Connecticut  must  start  legal  proceedings  and  the 
offender  or  offenders  removed  if  cause  for  removal  is  found. 
In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  the  commission's  powers,  the  li- 
ability to  error,  the  certainty  that  fidelity  to  duty  will  give  of- 
fense and  the  ease  with  which  a  petition  can  be  obtained  it  does 
not  look  as  though  the  place  of  a  commissioner  would  be  a 
bed  of  roses. 

Accidents  must  be  promptly  reported  aiid  duly  investigated 
by  the  commission.  After  the  experience  of  the  state  in  street 
railway  stock  watering,  a  severe  capitalization  act  was  to  be 
looked  for.  It  has  come  in  the  shape  of  a  section  compelling 
stock  to  be  paid  for  at  par  and  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $10,000 
fine  and  not  more  than  5  years'  imprisonment  visits  a  corporation 
officer  guilty  of  participation  in  an  over  valuation  in  connection 
with  the  issue  of  new  securities.  False  returns  arc  penalized 
with  $5,000  tine  and  5  years'  imprisonment  as  a  maximum,  and 
the  commission  is  given  practically  the  power  of  a  court  in 
calling  for  persons  and  papers  in  all  proceedings.  The  com- 
mission has  all  the  powers  of  the  old  railway  commission  not 
definitely  repealed  or  superseded  by  the  new  law.  It  can  fix 
proportional  rates  of  connecting  lines  when  there  is  disagree- 
ment ;  has  full  right  of  entry  for  purposes  of  investigation ;  can 
compel  proper  equipment,  and  order  repairs;  can  take  the  same 
jurisdiction  over  trustees  and  receivers  as  over  the  companies, 
subject  only  to  the  aaion  of  the  appointing  court ;  and,  in  the  ca!^e 
of  the  non -transportation  companies,  has  powers  largely  cor- 
relative with  those  over  street  railways  and  the  steam  lines. 
The  opportunity  given  for  individual  initiative  in  such  cases  i: 
uncommonly  large. 

Had  the  former  commission  been  good  in  personnel  and  had 
even  moderately  high  ideals  of  performance,  no  such  statute  as 
this  new  one  would  have  been  enacted.  The  slate  had  alread> 
laws  enough  for  her  street  railways  and  steam  roads,  which 
laws  could  have  been  amplified  readily  to  fit  her  other  public 
service  corporations.  But  the  state  and  her  transportation  com- 
panies alike  defaulted  in  duty.  They  let  the  railway  commis- 
sion become  an  asylum  of  politicians.  They  did  not  rebuke  the 
old  commission  when  it  not  only  did  not  criticize  but  masked 
stock  watering  of  some  $15,000,000  in  a  single  street  railway 
corporation.  They  accepted  the  old  commission's  paltry  plea  of 
"lack  of  power,"  although  its  power  over  the  returns  of  the 
street  railway  companies  was  complete,  to  say  iiothing  of  the 
power  of  protest.  As  the  personal  character  of  the  old  com- 
mission was  the  particular  cause  of  the  change,  so  will  the  per- 
sonal character  of  a  new  commission  be  a  prime  element  in 
the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  more  positive  and  mandatory 
law. 
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COLLEGE  MEN  AND  RAILWAY  WORK. 

June  26,   1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

In  your  editorial  of  June  23,  on  college  men  and  railway  work, 
you  deal  mostly  with  the  transportation  end.  Perhaps  I  can 
give  one  or  two  reasons  why  the  graduate  does  not  choose  or 
stick  to  railway  engineering. 

He  begins  as  chainman,  at  about  two-thirds  what  he  would 
get  in  other  engineering  lines.  He  runs  errands,  trims  and  col- 
ors blueprints,  and  goes  out  on  surveys  to  carry  the  instruments. 
He  is  often  reminded  that  the  first  thing  for  him  to  do  to  be- 
come of  any  use  is  to  forget  all  he  learned  at  college,  and  he 
gets  little  chance  to  show  whether  or  not  he  really  can  do  any- 

In  a  few  years  he  has  overtaken  some — not  all — of  the  gram- 
mar school  graduates  who  were  wont  to  scoff  at  his  superior 
education.  He  now  stakes  out  important  work,  and  makes 
million>dollar  plans  and  estimates— for  which  he  receives  the 
salary  his  classmates  got  at  the  start  In  other  lines.  But  he  re- 
mains the  absolute  property  of  the  railway.  While  his  better 
paid  classmate  is  getting  an  extra  vacation,  he  is  cancelling  a 
theater  party  at  4:45  p.  m.  in  order  to  leave  that  night  to  make 
a  rush  survey  down  the  line.  He  works  evenings  and  Sunday 
to  finish  a  plan,  so  construction  can  begin  at  once,  and  six 
months  later  he  spends  another  Sunday  refinishing  the  same 
plan.  He  is  sent  out  on  a  special  investigation  without  explicit 
instructions,  and  when  he  is  half  done  it  is  called  off  and  he 
never  hears  further  of  it  He  spends  a  week  figuring  carefully 
on  a  location  problem,  and  then  someboay  higher  up  glances  at 
it  and  casually  orders  a  big  change,  and  he  has  no  chance  to 
defend  his  solution. 

Several  of  my  classmates  started  with  railways  eight  years  ago. 
One  took  blueprints  two  months,  and  then  went  into  water  sup- 
ply, where  he  has  got  a  job  worth  while.  Another,  a  howling 
railway  enthusiast  when  he  graduated,  stayed  two  years,  and 
is  now  manager  of  a  large  construction  company.  I  was,  and  am, 
tensely  interested  in  railroading.  And  so  J  stayed  seven  years. 
Then  I  got  married,  and  could  afford  it  no  longer,  having  no 
other  source  of  income.  In  my  last  place  one  received  a  black 
mark  if  he  was  one  minute  late,  and  if  one  was  caught  con- 
versing with  a  neighbor  he  was  asked  if  It  was  company  busi- 
ness He  could  usually  beg  off  if  overtime  or  outside  trips 
clashed  with  important  private  plans,  but  he  was  warned  not  to 
make  private  plans — and  they  reserved  the  absolute  right  to 
wire  him  at  II  p.  m.  to  take  the  midnight  to  X,  to  learn  there 
next  morning  for  what  and  for  how  long. 

An  official  on  that  road  told  me  the  tendency  was  more  and 
more  to  require  technical  graduates  for  the  important  engineer- 
ing places.  But  they  never  allowed  anything  for  potential  energy 
in  the  chap  just  graduated.  Even  at  the  meagre  chainman'i 
salary,  they  preferred  a  file  clerk  or  office  boy  with  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  offices  and  routine  of  the  road.  So  the  graduate 
naturally  goes  where  he  gets  some  credit  for  his  greater 
possibilities.  1903. 


has  been  started  in  Brisbane.  Australia,  for  con- 
necting the  railways  running  from  South  Brisbane  with  the 
main  system  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river.  This  will  mean 
the  extension  of  the  rails  from  the  South  Brisbane  station,  the 
building  up  of  a  bridge  across  the  river  somewhere  near  the 
North  Quay,  and  the  carrying  of  the  lines  to  the  Roma  street 
station.  The  work  will  be  a  costly  one,  but  it  will  facilitate 
railway  management,  and  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  travel- 
ing public.  It  will  aho  strergthen  the  case  of  Queensland  for 
building   the   link   between    Tweed   Heads   an^,  MurwiUutnbah. 
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THE  TOLL  OF   NEQLIGENCE  ON    RAILWAYS.* 

BY  J.  S.  TUSTIN, 
Prcigbt  Qaim   Aftnt,  Ifittonri   Pacific. 

The  payment  by  railways  of  claims  for  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  has  reached,  according  to  a  recent  report,  the  sum  of 
$30,000,000  in  one  year.  Any  rule  or  set  of  rules,  however 
they  may  be  drawn,  for  prorating  or  distributing  losses  between 
carriers  connected  in  joint  service,  becomes  relatively  unim- 
portant as  compared  with  the  study  of  causes — rot  so  much  to 
learn  the  causes  as  to  determine  what  can  be  done  to  reduce 
this  tremendous  expense.    The  lines : 


"Lillle   drd| 


d  the  buutcoiu  land," 

well  illustrate  the  way  in  which  the  countless  multitude  of  pay- 
ments,  most  of  which  are  relatively  small,  unite  to  form  an 
aggregate  that  now  flows  like  a  torrent. 

These  ca,uses  that  make  these  payments  necessary  may  be 
roughly  classified  as  follows: 

First.  Causes  beyond  the  control  of  a  common  carrier,  the 
liability  being  occasioned  by  the  principle  of  law  which  makes 
it  the  insurer  of  the  safe  delivery  of  goods  in  transit.  The  ten- 
dency of  law  is  to  affix  a  greater  degree  of  liability  as  the 
science  of  transportation  advances.  In  the  early  history  of 
railways,  courts  decided  that  a  common  carrier  was  not  re- 
sponsible for  damage  to  live  stock  because  of  its  extraordinary 
character;  but  with  the  construction  of  cars  specially  prepared 
for  this  traffic,  and  the  spread  of  information  respecting  the 
characteristics  of  horses  and  cattle  and  their  fitness  for  rail 
transportation,  this  primitive  view  disappeared,  as  it  has  departed 
in  respect  to  nearly  every  commodity  which  is  transported.  A 
demonstration  that  a  thing  can  be  done  affixes  a  duty  to  do  it. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  cases  involving  loss  of  goods 
where  a  railway  has  done  everything  that  could  be  done;  where 
property  has  reached  destination,  has  been  delivered  on  the 
premises  of  consignees,  has  been  destroyed  by  tire  originating 
within  mills  or  warehouses  of  the  owners,  and  the  insurance 
doctrine  of  transportation  has  held  the  carrier  liable.  The  fire 
in  all  likelihood  was  occasioned  by  negligence  somewhere,  but 
regardless  of  where  it  is,  the  carrier  pays.  In  the  current  dis- 
cussions of  reasonable  freight  rates  we  do  not  hear  or  read  of 
a  separation  whereby  a  portion  is  indicated  as  insurance  to 
cover  unavoidable  toss  and  a  portion  for  transportation. 

Railways  must  keep  their  necks  bared  to  the  yoke.  The 
rigor  of  common  law  liability  is  not  abated  when  a  govern- 
ment body  establishes  a  rate;  there  is  no  relaxation  of  respon- 
sibility. In  theory  a  railway  must  get  property  lo  destination 
whether  it  is  possible  to  do  so  or  not — save  the  infrequent  cases 
of  an  act  of  God  and  a  limited  number  of  other  exceptions, 
which  affect  an  inappreciable  fraction  of  traffic. 

Second.  Negligence  and  carelessness  of  railway  employees. 
Among  all  groups  of  men  are  to  be  found  those  who  are  patient 
and  those  who  are  not ;  those  who  have  ;i  sense  of  proportion 
and  those  who  lack  it;  SOfne  whose  views  are  broad  and  con- 
structive and  others  who  are  restricted  by  habit;  and  this  is  as 
true  of  railway  men  as  it  is  of  others.  There  is  this  funda- 
mental difference,  that  where  a  railway  man  fails  to  exercise 
care  in  his  business,  lacks  judgment  and  reasonable  self  restraint, 
or  has  no  proper  ideal  of  service,  the  result  cuts  the  purse  string 
of  the  treasury  and  a  golden  flow  is  diverted  from  track,  equip- 
ment, employment,  and  a  satisfactory  public  achievement.  A 
man  engaged  in  other  pursuits  may  lack  one  or  all  of  the.se 
qualities  without  appreciable  general  loss. 

The  portion  of  the  $30,000,000  toll  that  is  charged  as  the 
penalty  of  neglect  is  alarmingly  heavy.  What  can  be  said  about 
the  disappearance  of  goods  that  fail  to  show  up  anywhere  within 
the  ken  of  legitimate  knowledge  or  in  lawful  commerce?  What 
is  involved  in  the  payment  by  one  group  of  railways,  comprising 

■.Abstract  of  an  addr«s  at  the  nicctinK  of  the  Freight  Claim  Auocialion, 
St.   Paul.   Minn..  June   21. 


38/)67  miles,  within  a  recent  period  of  three  months,  for  16342 
entire  packages  which  disappeared  as  if  the  earth  had  swallowed 
them?  What  became  of  these  goods?  Who  got  thera  to  whom 
Ihey  did  not  belong?  la  there  a  widespread  purpose  to  take 
sinister  advantage  of  opportunity?  There  is  an  uncomfortable 
suggestiveness  in  these  losses.  You  will,  I  believe,  sustain  me 
in  the  statement  that  dry  goods,  shoes,  clothing,  edibles,  and 
other  valuable  and  convenient  property  that  disappears  is  not 
the  kind  of  freight  that  shows  up  in  our  sales  of  undelivered 

Third  From  negligcLice  and  carelessness  of  shippers.  When 
one  of  our  governmental  departments  declared  that  the  American 
merchant  follows  habits  of  "national  shiftlessness"  a  phrase  was 
used  which  applies  in  a  substantial  degree  to  many  lines  of 
activity.  If  a  fJimEy  package  is  broken  in  transit  and  goods  are 
lost,  is  the  situation  met  by  a  railway  paying  for  the  property 
even  if  it  is  with  the  promptness  of  "cash  over  the  counter?" 
How  stands  the  consignee  whose  needs  are  not  supplied  and 
Yvhose  expectations  are  postponed?  And  how  stands  the  railway 
whose  reaources  are  crippled? 

The  bias  of  self  interest  prompts  some  shippers  to  get  their 
goods  transported  at  a  minimum  cost,  and  from  this  cause  we 
frequently  have  barrels  that  leak,  boxes  that  break,  sacks  that 
burst— packages  that  will  not  stand  the  contact  necessarily  made 
with  other  goods  and  the  inevitable  impact  of  railway  trans- 
portation. Enough  has  already  been  said  to  form  the  basis  for 
a  lengthy  thesis  on  the  toll  of  negligence.  There  is  no  way  to 
compute  the  buildings  that  are  destroyed,  the  number  of  men 
injured,  the  families  that  suffer  and  the  money  that  is  lost  be- 
cause of  the  people  who  are  careless. 

It  is  not  ray  purpose  to  engage  in  a  lengthy  discussion  of 
ethics  but  rather  to  emphasize  that  broad  duty  which  the  majority 
of  people  recognize,  of  eliminating  carelessness  and  the  trans- 
ferring of  its  results  as  a  heavy  burden  to  the  shoulders  of 
others.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  situation  thai  I  speak  of  reme- 
dial measures.  Admitting  the  costly  negligence  of  railway 
employees,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  a  class  of  shippers  prompted 
perhaps  by  a  fictitious  economy,  or  by  ignorance  or  indifference 
in  one  form  or  another,  is  our  active  co-partner. 

Assuming,  then,  that  there  is  a  duty  imposed  upon  us  to 
separate  the  shetp  from  the  goals  and  that  this  duty  is  based 
upon  broad,  moral,  financial  and  economic  grounds,  the  first 
thing  to  be  determined  is  the  facts — not  one  fact — but  a  body 
of  them,  big  enough  to  cause  the  truth  to  be  established.  Then 
having  determined  the  facts,  c<  nsideiation  is  to  be  given  to 
the  cure. 

And  here  comes  the  important  question:  By  whom  are  the 
facts  to  be  gathered  and  who  is  the  doctor  to  prescribe  the 
remedy?  Can  a  committee  of  men  devoting  a  small  part  of 
their  time  to  this  great  problem  work  out  a  solution?  My 
opinion  is  thai  it  i^  not  to  be  reached  in  this  way,  but  rather 
through  the  patient,  persistent  application  of  a  body  of  men, 
perhaps  five  or  six,  who  are  equipped  by  experience,  skill  and 
temperament,  who  will  agree  to  devote  themselves  exclusively 


Three  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  government  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  as"Unied  the  full  control',  of  the  Central 
Railroad,  and  each  succeeding  year  has  shown  a  greater  profit 
than  the  preceding  one.  This  is  a  most  gratifying  indication  of 
the  progress  and  ^oirnd  fiscal  management  of  the  republic  Ac- 
cording to  the  acciiunls  submitted  by  the  company  for  the  year 
1910,  the  total  gross  receipts  amounted  to  $284,421.72;  of  thi» 
total,  $281,517.06  were  received  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic. 
The  net  earning  of  the  line  for  the  year  aggregated  $73,419.^<^ 
which  represents  a  5'4  per  cent,  income  on  the  estimated  value 
of  the  road,  including  the  Santiago-Moca  branch.  The  number 
of  miles  covered  by  passenger  trains  during  the  year  totaled 


r  37,000. 
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Those  who  do  not  attend  the  Atlantic  City  conventions  may 
be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the 
exhibits  which  are  made  by  the  members  of  the  Railway  Su|>- 
ply  Manufacturers'  Association.  At  the  recent  convention 
there  were  250  exhibitors  with  an  exhibit  space  of  76,110  sq.  ft. 
on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier.  Seventy  other  concerns  ap- 
plied for  space  too  late  and  could  not  be  accommodated.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  space  on  the  pier,  one  large  machinery  exhibit 
occupied  space  across  the  Boardwalk  from  the  pier,  and  there 
was  a  large  track  exhibit  within  two  or  three  blocks   of  it. 


these  general  classes  of  material  there  was  shown  a  variety  of 
smalt  tools  and  other  equipment,  including  hoists,  jacks,  water 
softeners,  etc. 

It  would  take  many  pages  to  describe  the  details  of  the  ex- 
hibit in  even  a  brief  manner,  but  a  complete  list  of  the  exhibits 
and  the  exhibitors'  will  be  found  in  the  recent  issues  of  the 
Daily  Raiiway  Age  GattlU.  The  exhibits  were  not  carelessly 
arranged,  nor  were  they  in  the  hands  of  men  who  did  not 
understand  the  practical  application  or  working  of  the  apparatus 
in  iheir  charge.  Much  care  and  thought  were  directed  to  make 
the  functions  and  advantages  of  the  different  devices  as  clear 
as  possible,  and  the  men  in  charge  understood  their  application 
thoroughly    and    knew    how  to    demonstrate  their  advantages 


Arrangement  of  Exhibit*  on  the  Pier  at  the  Atlantic  City   Convention. 


Practically  all  of  the  devices  exhibited  were  for  use  on  freight 
cars,  passenger  cars,  locomotives,  or  in  the  shops,  engine  houses 
and  repair  yards  for  maintaining  and  repairing  the  equipment 
in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  The  machinery  ex- 
hibit, for  instance,  included  a  large  variety  of  equipment  vary- 
ing from  a  small  grinding  wheel  weighing  a  few  ounces  to  a 
vertical  turret  boring  mill  weighing  between  38,000  and  40,000 
.lbs.  There  was  even  a  greater  range  of  exhibits  of  apparatus 
or  parts  used  on  locomotives,  these  varying  all  the  way  from 
a  small  set  screw  to  the  three-cylinder  compound  locomotive 
on  exhibition  at  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  depot.  For  freight 
cars,  the  exhibits  varied  from  a  nut  lock  to  the  completed  car; 
there  was  also  a  splendid  line  of  material  intended  for  use  in 
passenger   car  construction   and  maintenance.     In   addition   to 


clearly.  In  many  cases  the  exhibits  were  in  charge  of  men  of 
engineering  ability  who  had  had  a  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  railway  mechanical  departments. 

Most  of  the  machine  tools  were  shown  in  actual  operation; 
for  example,  a  vertical  turret  boring  mill  was  shown  with 
three  cutters  working  and  removing  material  at  the  rate  of 
about  1,700  lbs.  per  hour.  High  speed  twist  drills  were  shown 
in  operation  drilling  material  at  remarkable  rates  of  speed  and 
feed.  When  the  operation  of  the  apparatus  was  more  or  less 
complicated  and  it  was  desired  to  show  its  workings  clearly,  or 
in  cases  where  it  was  desirable  to  show  the  interior  arrange- 
ment, the  parts  were  shown  in  section,  or  models  were  used 
with  parts  cut  away  to  show  the  working  of  the  device.  Two 
of  the  exhibits  were    equipped  with  stereopticons  and  moving 


Looking   Down   One.  of   the    Aialea   In   the   Annex. 
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ipprentice  problem  has  been  an  extremely  important  one 
the  past  few  years,  and  among  the  exhibits  was  one  of 
ipondence  school  where  three  or  four  student  apprentice! 
ard  at  work  on  their  problems  and  papers.  While  all 
ibits  did  not  show  new  devices,  the  g'^eater  proportion  of 
ther  showed  devices  which  had  developed  during  the  past 

two,  or  recent  improvements  which  had  been  made  to 
ices.  Railway  men  who  had  tested  some  of  the  devices  in 
irly  development  and  had  found  them  to  be  unsatisfac- 
uld  see  whether  they  had  been  improved  to  meet  their 
ins.  In  one  instance  a  device  was  exhibited  by  a  com- 
hich  had  been  working  on  it  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
y  perfected  it  within  the  last  month  or  two.  The  trained 
r  in  charge  of  the  exhibit  was  anxious  to  get  the  opion- 

railway  men,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  still  further 
.  wilt  be  made  before  it  is  finally  placed  on  the  open 

effort  was  made  in  a  general  way  to  see  just  what 
f  men  visited  the  different  exhibits,  and  it  was  found 
;  men  at  (he  head  of  the  mechanical  departments  seemed 
s  much  interested  and  spent  as  much  time  looking  over 
s  did  the  younger  men,  who  were  of  course  inclined  to 


fficult    Porglnga    Mad«    With    Forging    Machine*. 

.  large  amount  of  time  in  this  study.  One  thing  has  made 
dy  o(  the  exhibits  a  far  picasanter  matter  than  it  was 
years  ago..  Before  the  abolition  of  the  distributiop  of 
rs,  many  men  were  inclined  to  give  little  attention  to 
f  the  exhibits,  because  they  did. not  care  to  be  placed  in 
dignified  position  of  accepting  or  carrying  about  witb 
iot  of  such  souvenirs;  row  that  this  has  been  entirely 
way  with,  railway  men  generally  feel  far  more  comfort- 
id  are  inclined'  to  devote  considerable  more  time  lo  the 

ral  managers  and  higher  executive  officers  on  several 
lave  awakened  to  the  tremendous  advantages  to  be  gained 
ng  as  many  of  their  subordinates  visit  the  convention  as 
i.  For  instance,  the  general  manager  of  one  road  has 
orders  that  as  far  as  possible  all  of  the  mechanical  depart' 
fficers,  including  the  shop  foremen,  should  at  least  spend 
•I  two  at  the  conventions.  The  idea  is  that  these  men  will 
ny  things  among  the  exhibits  that  will  suggest  a  solution 
:ult  problems  with  which  they  are  confronted,  and  that 
mining  the  exhibits  and  talking  their  problems  over  with 
a  charge  and  with  other  railway  men.  their  efficiency  will 
itly  increased  and  they  will  return  to  their  work  with  re- 
energy  and  inspiration. 


A   BRITISH   COMMISSION    ON    RAILWAY   AGREEMENTS 
AND  CONSOLIDATIONS. 

In  June,  1909,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  English 
Board  of  Trade  "To  consider  and  report  as  soon  as  practic- 
able what  changes,,  if  any,  arc  expedient  in  the  law  relating  t» 
agrements  among  railway  companies,  and  what,  if  any,  general 
provisions  ought  to  be  embodied  for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding 
the  various  interests  affected  in  future  Acts  of  Parliament  aiu- 
thoriiing  railway  amalgamations  or  working  unions."  1 

This  committee  a  short  time  ago  made  its  report,  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  of  interest  to  most  Americans  who  arc  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which  government  should 
seek  to  prevent  or  encourage  concerted  action  by  railways  re- 
garding rates  and  service.  The  following  abstract  of  the  report 
is  from  The  Scotsman: 

The  early  part  of  the  committee's  report  is  devoted  to  ait 
analysis  of  the  amount  and  character  of  existing  competition 
between  railway  companies,  and  its  effects  both  upon  the  com- 
panies and  its  effects  both  upon  the  <:j)mpanies  themselves  and 
the  public  they  serve.  Their  investigations  on  this  point  led 
the  committee  to  the  following  general  conclusions: 

(1)  That  the  effects  of  the  limited  degree  of  competition  stiif 
existing  between  railway  companies  are  not  necessarily  lo  the 
public  advantage,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  unnecessary  burden  which  competition  undoubtedly  imposes 
upon  the  companies  themselves,  is  likely  in  the  long  run  to  be 
passed  on  in  one  form  or  another  to  the  public,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  the  balance  of  advantage,  not  only  to  the  railway  com- 
panies, but  also  to  the  public,  would  be  found  to  attach  to  » 
properly  regulated  extension  of  co-operation  rather  than  to  a 
revival  of  competition. 

(2)  That  even  had  we  come  to  a  different  conclusion  with 
regard  to  the  value  of  competition,  we  should  have  been  unable 
to  suggest  any  means  for  securing  its  continuance.  The  railway 
system  is  the  creature  of  parliament  in  a  sense  not  applicable 
to  other  industries,  and  it  is  regulated  and  limited  by  law  in  a 
manner  different  from  other  industries  and  undertakings.  That 
this  control  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  necessary  to  the  larger 
industries  of  the  country  is  incontestable,  but  while  parliamenf 
may  enact  that  (his  must  be  done  and  that  must  be  prohibifed; 
past  experience  shows  that  even  parliament  appears  to  be 
powerless  to  prevent  two  parties,  either  by  agreement  or  without 
formal  agreement  from  abstaining  from  a  course  of  action — 
namely,  active  competition — which  neither  party  desires  to  take.- 
Parliament  can,  of  course,  refuse  to  sanction  bills  authorizii^ 
the  amalgamation  or  working  union  of  two  or  more  railway 
companies,  and  may  provide  that  certain  classes  of  agreement 
shall  be  invalid  or  even  illegal,  but  it  cannot  prevent  railway 
companies  coming  to  an  understanding  with  each  other  to  adopt 
a  common  course  of  action  or  to  cease  from  active  competition. 

(3)  That  experience  has  shown  that  informal  combinations 
of  this  kind,  while  likely  to  be  of  less  advantage  to  the  com- 
panies than  more  formal  and  complete  unions,  can  destroy  com- 
petition just  as  effectively,  and,  moreover,  possess  certain  in- 
cidental disadvantages  from  the  public  point  of  view,  from  which 
a  monopoly  under  a  single  control  is  free. 

The  committee  proceed :  "In  view  of  these  conclusions  on 
matters  of  fact  we  have  come  to  the  further  and  unanimou» 
conclusion  that  (he  natural  lines  of  development  of  an  improved 
and  more  economical  railway  system  lie  in  the  direction  of  more 
perfect  understandings  and  co-operation  between  the  vairJous' 
railway  companies,  which  must  frequently,  although  not  always, 
be  secured  by  formal  agreements  of  varying  scope  and  com- 
pleteness, amounting  tn  some  cases  to  working  unions  and 
amalgamations.  We  have  therefore  felt  it  our  duty  to  refuse' 
to  adopt  any  suggestions  or  recommendations  having  for  their' 
object  to  make  such  arrangements  difficult  or  impossible,  and' 
any  which  would  make  them  so  onerous  to  the  railway  compa- 
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course  of  action,  they  miB^t  be  able  lo  prove  would  tend  towards 
economy  and  efficiency  in  carrying  out  the  objects  for  which  they 
originally  received  their  powers  from  parliament." 

On  the  question,  "What  is  the  proper  method  of  safeguarding 
the  interest  likely  to  be  affected  by  railway  combinations?"  the 
committee  make  some  interesting  comments.  They  say  that 
there  are  two  distinct  ways  in  which  the  attempt  may  be  made 
to  safeguard  interests  which  might  be  prejudiced  by  agreements 
between  railway  companies.  One  is  to  require  the  agreement  to 
be  submitted  to  some  public  authority  for  sanction,  as  is  now 
the  case  in  respect  of  amalgamations,  working  unions,  leases, 
and  some  working  agreements,  with  the  hope  of  securing  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  shall  not  of  themselves  unfairly  af- 
fect any  section  of  the  public.  An  extension  of  this  method 
would  be  to  give  the  sanctioning  authority  explicit  power  as  a 
condition  of  its  approval  to  require  that  (he  companies  entering 
into  the  agreements  shall  submit  to  such  protective  conditions 
in  the  interests  of  the  public  as  the  authority  may  think  proper 
to  impose.  The  other  method  is  to  provide  a  legal  remedy  for 
such  evils  as  may  be  shown  to  be  associated  with  the  growing 
tendency  to  closer  co-operation  in  so  far  as  effective  remedies 
are  not  provided  by  the  existing  general  law  of  railway  regu- 
lations. 

"The  first  method  was  suggested  by  some  witnesses,  but  it 
became  evident  to  the  committee  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
that  it  was  impracticable.  In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make 
such  a  plan  effective,  it  would  have  to  be  provided  that  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  reduction  of  competition  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  tribunal,  and  unless  informal  understandings  were 
to  be  included  in  the  scope  of  the  procedure,  the  main  source 
of  complaint  would  be  left  untouched.  So  long  as  the  com- 
panies concerned  choose  on  their  own  responsibility  to  adopt  thi 
views  of  a  conference  as  to  what  the  rate  between  two  points 
should  be,  it  is  hard  lo  see  how  they  can  be  prevented  from 
doing  GO.  Obviously  the  submission  to  a  tribunal  of  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  the  result  of  a  merely  verba!  understand- 
ing could  not  be  enforced.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mittee that  an  adventitious  control  over  rates  and  facilities  on 
the  sole  ground  that  they  were  specified  in  an  agreement  would 
not  be  satisfactory,  and  any  public  control  should  apply  equally 
to  rates  and  facilities,  whether  they  are  fixed  independently  or  by 
agreement.  The  committee  cannot  see  that  to  give  such  a 
power  as  suggested  to  any  tribunal  would  afford  the  public  any 
real  protection,  and  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  any  pro- 
tection required  against  combined  action  which  would  deprive 
the  public  of  advantages  they  now  enjoy  must  be  afforded  by 
general  legislation  under  which  a  remedy  for  such  treatment 
would  be  afforded,  whether  it  could  be  shown  to  be  connected 
with  an  agreement  or  understanding  between  railway  companies 

After  discussing  riic  second  method  suggested,  the  committee 
sum  up  as  follows:  "We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  so 
far  as  protection  is  required  from  any  of  the  consequences 
which  may  be  associated  with  railway  co-operation,  such  pro- 
tection should  in  the  main  be  afforded  by  general  legislation 
dealing  with  the  consequences  as  such  independently  of  whether 
they  occur  as  a  result  of  agreements  or  not  Such  a  method 
would  afford  a  much  more  extensive  protection  than  the  regula- 
tion of  agreements.  It  would  protect  the  public  in  the  case  of 
understandings  as  well  as  agreements.  It  would  be  equally 
operative  whether  Ihe  agreement  were  made  under  existing  pow- 
ers or  under  express  powers  from  parliament,  such  as  an  amal- 
gamation. There  would  be  no  inducement  created  by  its 
adoption  for  the  companies  to  effect  their  objects  indirectly  or 
secretly.  It  would  not  provide  a  machinery  likely  to  be  used 
by  powerful  sections  of  the  public  or  other  railway  companies 
to  obtain  special  advantages,  not  on  merits  but  as  a  condition 
of  withdrawing  their  opposition  to  the  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment. It  would  not  lend  to  introduce  a  confusing  distinction  of 
law  or  practice  between  what  a  company  might  reasonably  do 


under  an  agreement  and  what  it  might  reasonably  do  if  no 
agreement  existed." 

In  addition  to  the  general  conclusions  given  above,  the  com- 
mittee make  a  number  of  more  detailed  recommendations,  which 
are  in  some  cases  subject  to  limitations  or  conditions  stated 
fully  in  the  report    They  include  the  following : 

That  it  should  be  provided  that  where  a  facility  or  service 
is  diminished  or  withdrawn  it  should  be  upon  the  railway  com- 
pany to  show  that  the  reduction  or  withdrawal  is  reasonable. 

That  it  should  be  upon  the  railway  company  to  justify  a  charge 
made  for  a  service  hitherto  rendered  gratuitously. 

That  the  Board  of  Trade  or  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commis- 
sion should  in  certain  circumstances  be  given  power  to  amend 
the  statutory  classification  of  merchandise  traffic 

The  railway  companies  should  be  encouraged  to  deal  locally 
with  complaints   to  a  greater  extent   than  is  now   the  case. 

That  further  facilities  for  making  working  agreements  should 
be  afforded  by  the  amendment  of  Section  87  of  the  Railway 
Clauses  Act,  184S. 

That  working  agreements  and  pooling  agreements  and  other 
agreements  of  an  important  character  should  be  required  to  be 
published. 

That  the  constitution  and  functions  of  conferences  or  other 
Clearing- House  Committees  appointed  by  the  railway  companies 
should  be  made  public. 

That  Standing  Order  14S  A  of  the  House  of  Commons  should 
be  extended  so  as  to  require  a  report  on  bills  authorizing  railway 
combinations,  if  any  alieralion  in  maximum  powers  of  charge  ap- 
pears to  the  Board  of  Trade  to  be  desirable. 

That  the  following  conditions  should  be  applicable  to  compa- 
nies amalgamating  or  entering  into  working  unions,  leases,  or 
working  agreements: 

(a)  The  companies'  systems  should  be  deemed  to  be 
the  railway  of  one  company. 

(b)  The  maximum  rate  chargeable  should  be  reckoned 
continuously  as  if  the  companies  were  one  company. 

That  in  the  case  of  companies  amalgamating  or  entering  into 
other  statutory  unions ; 

(a)  The  maximum  charges  should  be  revised  in  ac- 
cordance with  suggestions  contained  in  the  report. 

(b)  Provisions  should  be  introduced  into  the  act 
restricting  dismissals  of  servants  in  consequence  of  ar- 
rangements sanctioned  by  the  act,  and  providing  for 
compensation  to  be  paid  in  such  cases,  including  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  any  superannuation  or  pension 
fund  benefits. 

(c)  Care  should  be  taken  that  nothing  in  the  act  pre- 
judices any  person  any  pension  rights  or  the  security 
of  any  pension  funds, 

(d)  In  the  absence  of  special  circumstances,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  proposed  fusion  should  not  be  used  as  a 
lever  to  impose  further  conditions  than  we  have  sug- 
gested upon  the  combining  companies,  either  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  or  other  companies. 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  remark :  "We  be,lieve  that  the 
measures  we  recommend  would,  if  adopted,  go  far  to  protect  the 
general  public  against  any  possible  abuses  of  the  powers  con- 
ferred upon  railway  companies,  and  to  allay  any  dissatisfaction 
and  apprehension  which  may  at  present  exist  regarding  their 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  these  measures  should 
in  the  long  run  prove  advantageous  rather  than  the  reverse  to 
the  companies  themselves." 

Reports  from  Bluefields,  Nicaragua,  indicate  that  preliminary 
work  on  the  conslructicn  of  the  railway  from  the  Atlantic 
coast  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  has  already  been  com- 
menced. The  proposed  line  will  run  from  Bluefields  to  Rama 
by  way  of  the  Escondido  river,  and  from  Rama  to  San  Ubaldo,  a 
port  on  the  Great  Lake.  It  is  also  proposed  to  open  up  the 
Escondido  river  tor  general  navigation; 
I  zed  by  V 
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The  Willamette  river  flows  through  the  city  of  Portland,  Ore., 
in  a  northerly  direction,  and  discharges  into  the  Columbia  river 
at  a  point  some  eight  miles  distant.  The  principal  business  dis- 
tricts and  important  resident  sections  of  Portland  are  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  while  the  larger  and  most  rapidly  growing 
residence  portion  of  the  city  is  on  the  east  side.  This  condition 
produces  a  very  heavy  trans-river  movement  of  highway  traffic 
which,  at  the  present  time,  is  accommodated  by  four  bridges. 

The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  9l  Navigation  Company's 
tracks    lead  westward  through  Oregon  along  the  south  bank  of 


the  Willamette,  coastal  freight  and  passenger  lines,  log  towing 
steamers,  lumber  schooners,  ocean  tramps,  and  ships  and  sailing 
vessels  of  all  kinds.  The  frequent  passage  of  this  river  traffic 
interferes  seriously  with  the  traffic  across  the  bridges,  requiring 
frequent  operation  of  the  swing  spans  and  causing  repeated  con- 
gestion of  vehicular,  street  car,  and  pedestrian  traffic.  The  steel 
bridge  has  a  record  of  being  opened  35,000  times  in  one  year;  or, 
allowing  five  minutes  for  operation  (which  is  rarely  reduced) 
the  draw  is  open  some  eight  hours  out  of  every  twenty-four.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  traffic  on  the  river — perhaps  90  per 
cent. — consists  of  low,  river  steamboats,  not  requiring  excessive 
clearance  heights;  and  it  is  apparent  that  by  constructing  a  bridge 
in  which  the  lower  deck  should  accommodate  the  railway  traffic 
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the  Columbia  river,  and,  as  its  passenger  station  and  terminals 
are  on  the  west  side  of  the  Willamette  river,  all  trains  must  cross 
that  stream.  These  are  now  accommodated  by  a  double  deck 
bridge  having  a  single  railway  track  below,  and  a  roadway  32  ft 
wide  for  street  cars  and  highway  traffic  above,  located  quite  near 
the  center  of  the  business  district  of  Portland,  This  structure, 
locally  known  as  the  Si  eel  Bridge,  was  built  some  thirty  years 
ago,  being  the  first  steel  bridge  on  the  river.  It  is  located  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  stream,  and  consists  of  a  340-ft  swing  span, 
and  a  310-fL  fixed  span  over  the  river,  with  steei  trestle  and 
through  truss  spans  for  the  highway  approaches  at  each  end. 

The  Willamette  river  forms  a  magnificent  fresh  water  harbor  at 
Portland,  deep  enough  tor  ocean  vessels  of  heavy  draft,  and 
accommodates  a  heavy  traffic  of  boats  and  vessels  of  every  char- 
acter— regular  packet  lines  up  and  down  both  the  Columbia  and 


at  the  low  level  required  for  the  terminals  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  and  the  upper  deck  should  accommodate  the  highway 
traffic,  so  that  the  lower  deck  could  be  operated  for  the  passage 
of  small  boats  without  intcrferring  with  the  highway  traffic  on 
the  upper  deck,  the  latter  could  proceed  almost  without  interrup- 
tion throughout  the  day. 

These  conditions  presented  themselves  to  the  officials  of  the 
railway  company  when,  because  of  the  deterioration  of  the  old 
structure  and  of  the  necessity  for  providing  double  track  facilities 
for  a  much  heavier  loading  than  the  existing  spans  could  support, 
the  question  of  replacing  the  old  bridge  with  a  new  one  was 
taken  under  consideration.  The  structure  which  seemed  most 
perfectly  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  existing  conditions  was  a 
double    action    life    bridge,    which    is    now    under    construction. 

The  new  bridge  is  about  700  ft.  up-stream  and  approximately 
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parallel  to  the  present  steel  bridge.  The  highway  approaches 
leading  to  the  upper  deck  extend  from  the  corner  of  Third  and 
Glisan  streets  at  the  west  side  to  the  corner  of  Oregon  and  Adams 
streets  at  the  east  side  of  the  river.  The  highway  approach, 
512  ft.  long,  and  the  easterly  highway  approach  300  ft.  long,  con- 
sist of  a  roadway  paved  with  creosoted  blocks  on  deck  girder 
spans  supported  by  steel  columns  resting  on  concrete  pedestals, 
and  contain  no  unusual  structural  features.  The  railway  tracks 
on  the  lower  deck  enter  from  the  Union  Station  Terminals  on  a 
I5-deg.  curve,  they  then  cross  the  river  to  the  east,  and  after- 
wards  pass  from  the  bridge,  both  up-stream  and  down-stream,  on 
16-deg.  curves. 

The  bridge  over  the  river  consists  of  three  riveted  truss  spans. 
The  two  side  spans  are  fixed  and  the  central  or  movable  span  is 
arranged  to  be  lifted  vertically  between  two  towers  supported  on 
the  piers  and  stayed  by  the  fixed  spans.  The  alinemenl  of  tracks 
requires  that  both  fixed  spans  be  of  the  spread  type,  so  that  the 
westerly  fixed  span,  about  287  ft  long,  Is  34  ft.  at  the  river  end 
and  40  ft  3  In.  at  the  shore  end,  center  to  center  of  trusses;  and 
the  easterly  fixed  span,  likewise  287  ft.  long,  is  34  ft.  at  the  river 
end  and  71  ft.  6  in.  at  the  shore  end,  between  centers  and 
trusses.  The  fixed  spans  carry  the  railways  on  their  lower  deck 
and  support  the  highways  on  their  upper  deck.  The  lifting  span 
consists  of  a  through  truss  span  for  the  highway  floor,  and  a 
lifting  deck  for  the  railway  floor.  The  lower,  or  railway,  deck 
provides  for  a  double  track  railway ;  the  upper,  or  highway,  deck 
provides  a  roadway  70  ft.  between  hand  rails  accommodating 
double  street  car  tracks,  paved  roadways  that  separate  fast  and 
slow  traffic,  and  footways  for  pedestrians. 

LIFTING  DECK    AND   UFTING   SPAN. 

The  lifting  deck  consists  of  a  usual  double  track  railway  deck, 
consisting  of  floor  beams  and  stringers,  with  a  lower  lateral 
system  and  a  bottom  chord,  which  is  suspended  from  the  trusses 
of  the  lifting  span  by  hangers  that  rise  centrally  inside  of  the 
truss  posts  when  the  deck  is  lifted.  When  the  lifting  deck  is  in 
position  for  train  traffic  its  end  rests  on  the  piers  in  suitable 
shoes,  and  all  wind  and  vibration  stresses  are  carried  through  the 
lateral  system  directly  to  the  masonry.  Each  intermediate  panel 
point  is  suspended  by  a  hanger,  and  the  live  load  on  the  lower 
deck  is  transmitted  to  the  trusses  of  the  lifting  span  through 
pins  in  the  top  of  the  hangers,  which  are  seated  in  sockets  in 
diaphragms  provided  in  the  truss  posts. 

The  lifting  deck  is  held  down  when  in  train  service  by  locks 
on  the  piers  engaging  the  end  floor  beams,  and  by  a  lock  over 
each  hanger  in  the  truss  posts.  All  the  locks  engage  automatically 
as  the  deck  descends  and  all  are  opened  simultaneously  by  elec- 
tric power.  Each  pair  of  hangers  is  connected  to  a  counterweight 
by  eight  wire  cables,  four  per  hanger,  and  the  end  floor  beams 
are  connected  to  a  separate  counterweight  by  four  cables,  two 
at  each  end.  Each  group  of  counterweight  cables  is  connected 
by  equalizers  which  distribute  the  load  equally  among  them. 
These  cables  carry  the  dead  load  of  the  lifting  deck  and  extend 
from  the  hangers  up  through  the  truss  posts,  over  sheaves  above 
the  panel  points  of  the  lifting  span,  thence  under  common  drums 
at  the  corners  of  the  lifting  span,  thence  up  and  over  sheaves 
on  the  tops  of  the  towers,  and  so  to  the  counterweights.  The 
pairs  of  drums  at  each  end  of  the  lifting  span  are  connected  to- 
gether by  transverse  shafting,  and  the  four  drums  are  revolved 
simultaneously  by  motors  and  gearing  placed  in  the  machinery 
bouse  in  the  center  of  the  lifting  span.  Thus  the  force  exerted  on 
the  counterweight  cables  through  the  friction  between  them  and 
the  corner  drums  raises  and  lowers  the  lifting  deck.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  lifting  deck  in  no  way  affects  the  movement  of  traffic 
on  the  upper  roadways. 

To  provide  for  the  passage  of  the  loftier  vessels,  the  span  sup- 
porting the  lifting  deck  is  likewise  constructed  to  be  lifted  between 
the  towers,  so  as  to  give  the  maximum  required  clearance  of 
135  ft.  above  high  water.  This  lifting  span  Is  suspended  by  64 
counterweight  cables,  16  at  each  corner,  which  pass  up  and  over 
sheaves  at  the  tops  of  the  towers  and  thence 


counterweights  of  steel  and  concrete.  These  cables  are  so  con- 
nected by  equalizers  that  each  one  carries  the  same  load.  The 
lifting  span  is  thus  fully  counterbalanced.  As  the  lifting  deck  is 
likewise  counterbalanced  by  the  series  &f  individual  counter- 
weights for  each  panel,  the  entire  moving  structure,  consisting  of 
the  lifting  deck  and  the  lifting  span,  is  fully  balanced. 

The  lift  span  is  operated  by  four  drums,  which  are  actuated 
through  a  train  of  gears  by  two  street  railway  type  motors.  Each 
drum  operates  two  pairs  of  ropes,  one  of  which  runs  from  the 
top  of  the  drum  over  a  sheave  on  the  comer  of  the  span  and  con- 
nects to  the  bottom  of  the  tower  post,  while  the  other  leads  from 
the  bottom  of  the  drum  under  the  sheave  on  the  comer  of  the 
span  and  connects  to  the  top  of  the  tower  post  All  four 
comers  are  similarly  connected.  The  rotation  of  the  drums 
in  one  direction  winds  on  the  ropes  which  lead  to  the  tops 
of  the  towers  and  pays  off  those  which  lead  to  the  bottoms  of  the 
lowers,  lifting  the  span  by  the  force  exerted  on  the  sheaves  on  the 
corners  of  the  span.  Reversal  of  direction  of  rotation  of  the 
drums  brings  the  span  back  to  position  for  service.  The  applica- 
tion  of  brakes  on  the  operating  drums  effectively  anchors  the 
span  in  position  for  Irafhc,  but  locks  are  also  provided  at  each 
corner,  automatically  engaging  and  further  assuring  the  stability 
of  the  lifting  span  during  the  operation  of  the  lifting  deck. 

The  gearing  for  driving  the  operating  drums  of  the  lifting 
span  is  operated  by  two  electric  motors,  and  the  gearing  oper- 
ating the  lifting  deck  by  two  like  motors;  the  arrangement  and 
connection  of  the  motors  are  such  that  it  is  possible  to  operate 
either  the  lifting  deck  or  the  hfting  span  with  any  two  of  the 
four  motors.  These  motors  are  controlled  in  series-parallel,  and 
limit  switches  automatically  cut  oS  the  current  and  apply  the 
brakes  near  the  upper  and  lower  extreme  of  both  movements. 
Hand-operated  brakes  are  likewise  provided.  Suitable  trolley 
wires  are  supported  on  each  tower,  and  trolley  collectors  arc 
attached  to  the  lifting  span  to  supply  current  during  movement. 
The  lifting  deck  can  be  raised  to  its  extreme  position  in  30 
seconds,  and  the  lifting  span  can  be  raised  to  its  highest  point 
in  90  seconds.  The  various  locks  are  drawn  by  motors,  and  the 
entire  machinery  is  interlocking,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  move 
the  lifting  machinery  until  all  locks  are  withdrawn.  The  locks 
are  driven  automatically. 

Both  the  lifting  deck  and  the  lifting  span  are  guided  in  their 
movements  by  guides  on  each  corner  which  engage  on  suitable 
tracks  on  the  tower  columns.  For  the  deck,  the  moving  guides 
are  merely  sliding  contacts  holding  in  both  longitudinal  and 
transverse  position  at  one  end,  but  only  transversely  at  the  other, 
thus  allowing  for  temperature  variations.  The  guides  on  the 
lifting  span  are  rollers  for  both  transverse  and  longitudinal 
guidance  backed  by  heavy  springs  so  that  the  longitudinal  rollers 
are  pressed  against  the  guide  tracks  at  all  times  regardless  of 
the  span  length  variation  and  the  live  load  deflections  of  the 
towers.  When  the  lifting  span  is  rising  the  lifting  deck  is  held 
tightly  to  It  in  immediate  contact,  so  that  when  the  span  is  re- 
seated the  guides  on  the  deck  are  properly  entered  on  their 
respective  tracks.  Tapered  center  castings  at  the  bottom  of  the 
runs   guide  the   moving   deck   and   the   moving  span   to  exact 

A  12-in.  gas  main,  carrying  gas  at  about  60  lbs.  pressure,  ts 
carried  over  the  bridge  and  continuous  service  maintained  in  it 
Tills  is  accomplished  by  depending  from  the  section  of  pipe  lying 
on  the  top  chortj  of  the  lift  span  two  vertical  sections  of  pipe 
which  telescope  vertical  sections  of  larger  pipe  which  connect  to 
the  pipes  carried  out  from  shore  on  the  lower  deck  of  the  fixed 
spans.  Stuffing  boxes  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  fixed  vertical  sec- 
tions maintain  the  lightness  of  the  connection.  Thus  the  gas  is 
free  to  flow  uninterruptedly  from  shore  to  shore,  even  when  the 
span  is  lifted. 

DETAILS. 


There  are  many  features  of  the  design  of  the  superstructure 
which  are  worthy  of  comment,  but  only  a  limited  number  c 
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common  standard  specifications  1006  and  1012  of  the  railway 
company.  The  three  truss  spans  are  all  fully  riveted  and  ofEer 
unusual  problems  only  because  of  their  size  and  weight,  and 
because  of  the  amount  of  dilEcult  detailing  caused  by  the  skews 
and  angles.  The  maximum  bottom  chord  section  of  the  east 
fixed  span  contains  316  sq.  in,  of  metal  All  gusset  plates  were 
carefully  designed  for  tension,  compression,  and  shear.  The 
camber  was  arranged  so  as  to  make  the  chords  of  the  fixed 
spans  horizontal    under  full    dead  load  and  live  load,  and  the 


shop  lengths  of  all  members  were  so  figured.  The  towers  are 
vertical  under  dead  load  only  on  the  fixed  spans.  The  towers 
will,  therefore,  be  almost  vertical  during  the  movement  of  the 
lifting  span,  because  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  live  load  can 
be  on  the  fixed  spans  while  the  lifting  span  is  being  raised. 

The  chords  for  the  lifting  span  and  the  lifting  deck  are  figured 
to  be  horizontal  under  dead  load  and  one-half  live  load,  which 
condition  will  give  a  mean  position  for  the  variation  in  panel 
length  of  the  lifting  span  between  that  for  dead  load  only  and 
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that  for  dead  load  and  full  live  load.  The  towers  are  designed 
for  a  wind  pressure  of  15  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  when  the  lifting  span 
is  being  raised,  and  for  30  lbs.  per  sq.  ft.  when  the  lifting  span 
is  down.  The  total  load  on  the  shoe  of  each  tower  column  is 
about  6,500,000  lbs.,  which  is  supported  on  a  cast  steel  base  12 
ft  X  12  ft.  6  in.  The  load  is  carried  onto  the  shoe  through  a 
IJVa  in.  pin,  which  is  in  full  bearing  throughout  its  length.  This 
is  accomplished  by  a  steel  casting  between  the  gusset  plates,  which 
takes  the  load  from  the  end  posts  of  the  fixed  span,  and  on 
which  the  tower  column  rests. 

The  entire  machinery  is  designed  with  great  care,  not  only  for 
operation,  but  also  for  maintenance,  and  means  are  provided  for 
replacing  all  parts  without  serious  interference.  Special  details 
of  seats  for  jacks  are  provided  in  the  cases  of  the  large  support- 
ing sheaves  and  drums,  so  that  the  brasses  can  be  replaced  with- 
out difficulty  should  it  become  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  machinery  house  is  placed  on  top  of  the  lifting  span,  is 
built  of  nood  on  a  steel  frame,  and  is  equipped  with  a  hand- 
crane  for  convenience  in  handling  the  machinery.  The  operator's 
house  is  in  the  lifting  span,  above  the  clearance  line,  immediately 
underneath  the  machinery  hous*. 

The  highway  deck  is  paved  with  creosoted  blocks  laid  on 
creosoted  planks  which  are  supported  by  creosoted  cross  ties. 
The  sidewalks  are  of  untreated  planks.  Electric  lighting  is  pro- 
vided by  dusters  of  lights  supported  at  antervals  of  about  50 
ft.  in  the  handrails.  There  are  the  usual  special  lights  in  the 
machinery  house,  in  the  gate  tender  houses,  and  on  the  Spans 
and  piers  for  river  traflic  signals, 

stresTRucTURE. 

The  Willamette  river  at  the  site  of  the  bridge  has  a  maximum 
depth  of  90  ft.  below  low  water,  and  the  variation  from  low  water 
to  ordinary  high  water  is  21  ft.  One  main  river  pier  is  founded 
on  a  hard  cemented  gravel  about  130  ft.,  the  other  about  120  ft. 
below  low  water.  These  piers  were  sunk  to  position  by  the  open- 
dredging  process.  Their  bases  are  36  ft.  wide  and  72  fl.  long. 
Each  consists  of  a  timber  crib  filled  with  concrete.  The  crib 
contains  six  well  holes  for  dredging,  each  9  ft.  square  from  the 
top  of  the  crib  to  a  point  11  ft.  above  the  cutting  edge,  below 
which  point  the  dredging  weils  flare  out  to  occupy  the  entire 
area  of  the  crib  at  its  bottom.  The  entire  perimeter  of  the  crib, 
its  central  longitudinal  cross  walls,  and  its  two  transverse  cross 
walls  are  shod  with  a  steel  cutting  edge  made  up  of  '/t  in, 
plates  inside  and  outside,  with  6  in.  x,  6  in,  x  %  in.  angles  at  the 
bottom  riveted  together  and  well  bolted  to  the  timber.  The 
lower  11  ft.  of  the  crib  are  of  solid  timber,  and,  from  that  point, 
walls  12  in.  thick  are  carried  up,  and  the  entire  spaces  around 
the  dredging  wells  were  filled  with  concrete  as  the  cribs  were 
sunk  to  position.  After  being  satisfactorily  founded  on  the 
cemented  gravel,  the  dredging  wells  were  all  filled  with 
deposited  through  water  to  such  a  point  as  it  w 
pump  out,  when  the  balance  of  concrete  was  placed  in  the  dry. 
The  crib  proper  extends  upward  to  about  20  ft.  below  low  water, 
at  which  point  the  nealwork  of  the  shafts  begin.  Suitable  coffer 
dams  were  connected  to  the  cribs  by  large  bolts,  and  after  the 
shaft  forms  had  been  filled  with  concrete  and  removed,  the  coffer 
dams  were  unbolted  and  likewise  removed,  leaving  the  pier 
complete. 

In  the  construction  of  each  of  these  piers  a  substantial  dock  was 
first  constructed  in  the  river,  consisting  of  about  100  piles  well 
driven  down,  capped,  and  braced  together.  Borings  were  then 
made  around  the  entire  perimeter  of  the  crib,  at  spaces  about  8  ft. 
apart,  and  the  elevations  of  the  hard  material  at  all  points  were 
determined.  It  was  found  to  be  on  a  very  considerable  slope, 
showing  a  difference  of  elevation  of  22  ft.  for  opposite  diagonal 
comers.  When  these  elevations  were  determined,  pipes  were 
successively  sunk  at  numerous  points  around  the  perimeter,  and  in 
the  location  of  cross  walls,  and  holes  were  drilled  in  the  hard 
material  to  a  common  level  some  2  fl,  below  the  lowest  elevation 
of  (he  top  of  the  cemented  gravel.  As  soon  as  the  drilling  at 
each  hole  had  been  completed  to  the  proper  elevation,  a  cartridge 


of  black  powder  and  dynamite  in  a  sheet  iron  case  was  lowered  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  discharged  by  an  electric  battery.  This 
process  was  repeated  at  such  frequent  intervals  as  it  was  deeme<l 
would  produce  a  bottom  uniform  in  character  throughout  ih^ 
entire  area  of  the  crib.  Thus  the  blasting  for  leveling  the  cement; 
gravel  was  carried  or  before  any  excavation  was  made  through' 
50  ft.  of  gravel  and  sand.  In  the  meantime  the  steel  cutting: 
edges  had  been  set  up  and  riveted  together  on  ways  in  a  ship- 
yard convenient,  and  enough  timber  put  on  to  float  the  crib,- 
which  in  this  condition  was  some  30  ft,  high.  It  was  then  floated^ 
into  position  in  the  dock  already  prepared,  and  other  piles  driveni 
on  the  open  end  of  the  dock  entirely  enclosing  the  crib.  Con- 
creting in  the  spaces  around  the  dredging  pockets  and  building 
up  the  timber  walls  proceeded  simultaneously  at  such  speed  as 
was  necessary  to  settle  the  crib  to  the  bottom.  Dredging  was 
carried  on  both  by  means  of  orange  peel  buckets  on  derricks  and 
by  the  use  of  hydraulic  jacks,  consisting  of  a  water  syphon 
operated  by  large  force  pumps.  On  reaching  the  cemented  gravel, 
which  had  been  broken  up  by  the  blasting,  the  dredging  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly,  and  had  to  be  done  by  the  buckets  only 
until  the  crib  reached  satisfactory  position,  practically  at  the  ele- 
vation previously  determined  by  the  blasting.  The  total  height  of 
each  pier  is  about  140  ft.  and  each  contains  8,650  cubic  yards. 

The  west  pier,  supporting  the  end  of  the  west  fixed  span,  rests 
on  piles  which  were  sunk  inside  a  timber  crib  by  water  jets  to  a 
satisfactory  depth,  and  it  involves  no  unusual  features  of  con- 
struction. 

The  east  end  of  the  east  fixed  span  rests  on  an  abutment  near 
the  water's  edge.  While  the  extreme  depth  of  water  was  only 
about  25  ft.  the  cemented  gravel  is  practically  exposed,  being 
merely  overlaid  a  few  feet  deep  by  loose,  round  boulders;  and.  as 
it  is  exceedingly  hard,  there  was  some  difficulty  in  constructing  a 
suitable  coflfer  dam.  Wooden  piles,  even  when  shod  with  iron 
points,  could  not  penetrate  sufficiently  to  stand  upright,  there- 
fore the  coffer  dam  was  constructed  by  driving  down  two  rows 
of  old  Steels  rails  about  5  ft.  apart.  Waling  timbers  were  placed 
inside  of  these  rails  and  suitably  fastened,  and  triple-lap  wooden 
sheet  piling  was  placed  within  and  driven  down  to  the  cemented 
gravel.  A  quantity  of  mud  and  gravel  pumped  out  of  one  of  the 
river  piers  was  then  piled  up  on  the  river  side  of  the  wall,  and 
a  rich  grout  mortar  was  deposited  in  the  coffer  dam  through  a 
pipe,  in  order  to  cement  the  boulders  together  and  make  a  sealed 
connection  with  the  hard  material.  The  remaining  space  between 
the  walls  was  filled  with  clay  and  loam.  The  coffer  dam  was 
then  pumped  out  with  great  success,  and  the  work  on  the  abut- 
ment proceeded  in  the  dry. 

Not  only  does  the  structure  now  being  built  accommodate  itself 
perfectly  to  conditions  of  both  highway  traflic  and  river  traffic, 
but  it  has  also  numerous  other  advantages.  For  the  operation  of 
boats  on  the  river  one  wide  channel  is  provided  instead  of  the 
usual  two  narrow  ones  separated  by  a  large  pivot  pier.  No 
draw  rest  is  required,  and  the  boats  can  pass  through  the  opening 
at  any  angle  without  finding  it  necesasry  to  approach  in  a  certain 
line,  as  is  compulsory  when  they  must  parallel  a  draw  rest.  The 
effect  in  the  currents  of  the  river  from  the  two  piers  tends  to 
keep  the  vessel  in  the  center  of  the  opening  rather  than  to  throw 
it  to  one  side,  as  is  the  case  of  the  swing  span  openings,  particu- 
larly because  of  the  large,  substantial  draw  protection  required. 
Many  of  the  boats  plying  on  the  Willamette  river  tow  very  large 
rafts  of  logs,  and  the  advantage  of  not  being  restricted  to  a 
definite  course  in  passing  through  the  bridge  is  much  appreciated 
by  the  river  pilots.  The  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance 
of  the  draw  rest  is  saved,  and  the  latter,  because  of  the  deep 
water  and  the  current  conditions,  is  considerable. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  structure  as  built  represents  a  very  con- 
siderable saving  over  the  ordinary  double  deck  swing  span,  which 
was  originally  contemplated.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is 
estimated  at  $1,650,000. 

This  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  John  D.  Isaacs, 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Harriman  LiiM8;  CcQKgtf  ftV.'rBtdchke, 
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^hicf  engineer  and  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  and  George  T. 
Forsyth,  bridge  engineer.  The  bridge  was  designed  by  and  is 
being  built  under  the  supervision  of  Waddell  &  Harrington,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.  The  foundations,  now  nearly  complete,  are  being 
constructed  by  the  Union  Bridge  &  Construction  Company,  Kansas 
.  Gty.  The  American  Bridge  Company  is  fabricating  the  super- 
structure, and  Robert  Wakefield,  Portland,  is  erecting  it 


LETTERS   FROM   AN   OLD   RAILWAY   OFFICIAL  TO   HIS 
SON,    A    GENERAL    MANAGER.* 
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VIII. 

GU.VI 


My  dear  Boy:  We  were  talking  of  the  unit  system  of  organ- 
■iiation.  There  is  little  that  is  new  about  the  system.  Like 
many  useful  things  in  this  world,  it  is  mainly  an  adaptation  of 
some  very  old  principles  and  practices.  From  one  viewpoint  it 
is  a  rational  extension  of  the  simple  principles  of  train  des- 
patching. The  standard  code  does  not  attempt  to  supply  the 
place  of  judgment  in  a  train  despatcher.  It  does  not  tell  him 
when  to  put  out  a  meet  or  a  wait  order.  When  his  judgment 
dictates  the  necessity  for  any  particular  action,  the  standard 
code  comes  into  play  by  prescribing  forms,  by  imposing  checks 
and  safeguards,  by  simplifying  methods,  and  by  unifying  prac- 
tices. This  gives  greater  opportunity  for  initiative  and  original- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  despatcher  by  making  routine  of  the  de- 
tailed portion  of  the  process.     He  has  more  time  to  think. 

Because  the  unit  system  leaves  so  much  to  the  thinking  capac- 
ity of  the  men  below,  some  people  have  found  it  difficult  to 
understand.  Many  codes  of  organization  attempt  to  cover  in 
advance  all  the  various  cases  that  may  come  up.  The  unit  sys- 
tem enunciates  principles  and  prescribes  methods,  bat  leav.es  in- 
dependence of  action  to  the  mar  on  the  ground.  He  is  for  the 
time  being  the  judge  as  to  what  principle  to  apply.  When  men 
are  carefully  trained  their  first  impulse  is  to  do  the  right  thing. 
This  impulse  has  been  dwarfed  and  deadened  on  many  railways 
by  artificial  restraints  which  make  a  man  doubtful  of  his  author- 
ity. The  unit  system  reverses  some  old  presumptions  and  puts 
the  burden  of  doubt  upon  him  who  questions  the  official  authority. 

We  have  to  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it,  not  as  we  think 
it  should  be.  The  master  mechanic  or  the  division  engineer  is 
riding  on  the  rear  of  a  train,  at  the  company's  expense,  and 
tells  a  young  flagman  that  the  latter  did  not  go  back  far  enough. 
If  the  flagman  does  not  tell  the  official  to  go  to  h .  the  train- 
master probably  will.  The  trainmaster  says,  "This  is  my  de- 
partment, you  have  interfered  with  my  man."  That  is  the  old 
feudal  conception.  He  is  not  my  man  but  the  company's  for 
service,  and  his  own  for  individuality  and  citizenship.  Let  the 
master  mechanic  or  the  division  engineer  of  many  years'  service 
report  the  flagman  whose  teni:re  may  have  been  very  brief. 
Human  nature  is  such  that  the  trainmaster,  stung  by  an  implied 
reflection,  constitutes  himself  attorney  for  the  defense.  The  pa- 
pers grind  through  the  baskets  of  the  chief  clerks.  By  and 
by,  when  everybody  concerned  has  forgotten  the  incident,  the 
papers  come  back  with  assurances  of  distinguished  consideration 
and  politely  intimate  that  the  case  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  rep- 
resented. The  old  official,  in  a  measure  discredited,  soon  stops 
concerning  himself  with  flagmen.  The  management,  the  stock- 
holders, and  the  public  lose  just  as  much  possible  protection 
tiirough  increased  supervision.  The  salary  and  the  expense  ac- 
count of  the  traveling  official  go  on  just  the  same. 

On  the  Harriman  Lines  the  master  mechanic,  like  (he  division 
engineer,  has  the  rank,  title,  and  authority  of  assistant  super- 
intendent. Mind  you,  it  is  not  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  thus  and  so,  but  just  assistant  superintendent.  An  attempt 
to  define  duties  in  a  circular  of  appointment  might  imply  that 
dl  the  responsibilities  not  enumerated  would  be  necessarily  ex- 
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eluded.  So  the  assistant  superintendent  quietly  ipeaki  to  the 
young  flagman  who  profits  by  the  instruction,  and  the  incident  is 
closed  without  recourse  to  the  typewriter.  For  the  technical 
brief  to  the  Supreme  Court  there  is  substituted  the  rough  and 
ready  but  surer  justice  of  the  police  magistrate.  The  employee 
still  has  the  right  to  appeal  just  as  he  had  before,  but  seldom 
or  never  does  he  exercise  it.  There  are,  of  course,  intelligent 
limitations  to  all  authority.  Th  mechanical  assistant,  or  the 
maintenance  assistant  should  not,  for  example,  order  the  flagman 
to  buy  a  new  uniform.  Common  sense  and  courtesy  have  proved 
effectual  safeguards  against  abuse  of  authority. 

The  underlying  principle  that  responsibility  breeds  con- 
servatism in  action  has  operated  to  prevent  those  unseemly 
clashes  of  authority  which  many  predicted.  The  good  sense  of 
the  superintendents  has  served  as  an  effectual  balance  wheel  to 
maintain  smooth  running.  The  unit  system  does  not  deny  or 
dispute  the  necessity  for  specialized  talent  for  technical  activities. 
It  insists,  however,  that  increased  supervision  of  the  countless 
phases  of  operation  can  be  gained  by  utilizing  all  the  official 
talent  available.  In  many  cases  such  increased  supervision  is  a 
by-product  The  maintenance  assistant  is  inspecting  track.  The 
train  stops.  He  cannot  resume  back  inspection  until  the  train 
starts.  Meantime,  he  may  be  able  to  find  time  to  see  if  the 
conductor  receives  his  orders  promptly,  if  the  despatcher  uses 
good  judgment,  if  the  station  forces  are  alert,  if  the  public  an; 
being  well  handled,  if  the  news  butcher  has  his  wares  over  sev- 
eral needed  seats  in  the  smoking  car.  He  may  even  go  to  the 
head  end  and  tell  the  eagle  eye  how  the  black  smoke  indicates 
that  the  fire  boy  could  save  his  own  back  and  the  company's 
good  money  by  less  liberal  use  of  the  shovel.  Anything  very 
technical  requiring  the  presence  of  specialists  for  all  these 
things?  Of  course,  if  a  special  problem  develops,  such  as  a  badly 
adjusted  shaft,  it  may  be  necessary  later  to  get  the  more  expert 
attention  of  a  mechanical  assistant.  Often,  however,  before  this 
stage  is  reached  there  can  be  rendered  much  economical  first 
aid  to  injured  operating  expenses.  This  increased  supervision, 
be  it  much  or  little,  is  clear  gain  for  the  company.  It  rtieans 
more  effort  for  the  official,  but  that  is  what  he  is  paid  for.  it 
is  usually  better  in  zero  weather  to  have  the  old  master  mechanic 
and  the  old  traveling  engineer  as  assistant  superintendents  riding 
different  trains  on  the  road  than  to  have  them  sitting  in  a  com- 
fortable office  writing  letters  to  each  other  about  engines  that 
failed  last  week  or  last  month. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  traveling  engineer  talked  through  a  tele- 
graphone  to  a  despatcher.  The  latter  requested  the  former  to 
have  the  freight  train  pull  into  clear  to  let  another  train  by. 
The  conductor  was  not  in  sight.  He  was  probably  in  the 
caboose  making  out  some  of  those  imaginary  reports  about 
which  grievance  committees  tell  us  and  which  are  most  in  evi- 
dence during  investigations  of  head- end  collisions.  So,  this 
member  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  order  of  attorneys  for  the 
brotherhood  told  the  brakemen  where  to  head  in.  Where- 
upon with  much  professional  profanity  the  trainmen  declined, 
saying  that  no  traveling  engineer  could  tell  them  what  to  do 
The  superintendent  took  the  brakemen  out  of  service.  TTiey 
got  back  only  on  request  of  the  traveling  engineer  to  whom 
they  apologized.  While  authority  was  vindicated,  an  undesirable 
situation  had  been  developed.  No  matter  how  emphatic  the 
vindication  may  be,  it  is  as  bad  for  discipline  to  have  authority 
questioned  as  for  a  woman  to  have  her  virtue  impugned.  Since 
then  the  unit  system  on  that  division  has  made  the  traveling 
engineer  an  assistant  superintendent,  and  the  question  of  author- 
ity does  not  arise.  Out  in  that  part  of  the  country  a  fast  train 
was  pulling  out  of  a  terminal.  The  trainmaster  was  out  on  the 
road.  His  clerk  signed  the  trainmaster's  name  to  a  message, 
telling  the  old  passenger  conductor  to  make  a  stop  to  deliver 
what  to  the  clerk  was  an  important  letter,  ran  down  and  handed 
both  to  the  conductor.  The  latter  demurred,  saying  that  under 
his  running  orders  the  stop  would  make  him  miss  a  meeting 
point.    The  clerk  insisted  and  when  the  conductor  disregarded 
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the  message  the  latter  was  taken  out  of  service.  This  was  done 
on  the  old  feudal  theory  that  the  trainmaster's  name  and  position 
must  be  respected.  By  the  same  reasoning  a  bnnk  teller  should 
honor  a  check  on  which  he  knows  the  signature  is  forged.  Since 
then  the  unit  system  on  that  division  requires  everyone  to  do 
business  in  his  own  name.  Employees  obey  the  instructions  of 
men  shown  by  name  on  the  time  card,  and  are  not  at  the  mercy 
of  clerks.  The  old  trainmaster's  name  is  more  respected  because 
it  is  signed  only  by  himself  and  is  not  cheapened  by  use  by  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry.  (Anvil  chorus :  "Such  things  couldn't  happen 
on  our  road."  Perhaps  not,  but  they  do  just  the  same,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree.) 

When  a  conductor  reports  for  train  orders  he  has  a  right  to 
know  that  a  competent  despatcher  is  on  duty.  He  cannot  dictate, 
however,  what  particular  despatcher  shall  work  the  trick  and 
give  him  hjs  orders.  The  unit  system  carries  this  same  prin- 
ciple to  correspondence  and  reports.  It  denies  the  right  of  the 
employee  to  dictate  what  official  shall  handle  a  certain  letter  or 
report,  under  normal  conditions.  The  report  is  addressed  imper- 
sonally "Assistant  Superintendent,"  and  the  office  decides  what 
official  is  most  available.  As  a  matter  of  common  sense  the  ex- 
pert in  that  line  will  be  utilized.  In  his  absence,  however,  his 
feudal  representative,  a  clerk,  will  not  act  for  him.  The  clerk 
may  prepare  the  papers,  but  final  action  can  be  taken  only  by  an 
official.  Highly  technical  problems  are  sent  to  the  absent  ofhcial 
on  the  road  or  await  his  return.  Each  assistant  may  issue  instruc- 
tions, in  his  own  name,  to  such  subordinates  on  his  own  pay  roll 
as  roadmasters  under  the  maintenance  assistant,  foremen  under 
the  maintenance  assistant,  foremen  under  the  mechanical  assist- 
ant, yardmasters  under  the  transportation  assistant,  etc.,  etc 
Before  these  instructions  leave  the  office,  they  should  pass,  like 
all  correspondence,  over  the  desk  of  the  senior  assistant  (chief 
of  staff)  for  his  information  and  for  the  prevention  of  possible 
conflict  and  confusion.  Here,  again,  is  a  principle  of  train  des- 
patching. All  orders  concerning  the  running  of  trains  go  over 
the  despatcher's  table.  Should  there  not  be  a  similar  check  im- 
posed on  official  instructions  and  information  imparted  to  hun- 
dreds of  delicate,  sensitive,  human  machines,  made  in  the  image 
of  God? 

Why  are  not  communications  and  reports  addressed  "Super- 
intendent"? Because  there  would  be  an  implied  obligation  for 
the  superintendent  to  act  This  obligation  cannot  be  admitted 
under  normal  conditions.  Therefore,  to  be  honest  and  straight- 
forward, the  address  is  "Assistant  Superintendent."  Under  this 
system  the  employee  knows  that  some  assistant  will  see  his  com- 
munication, not  the  clerk  of  somebody  else.  If  the  employee 
desires  a  particular  official  to  see  his  communication,  he  makes 
it  personal  by  prefixing  that  official's  name. 

Any  employee  can  address  the  superintendent  by  name  for  the 
same  good  reason  that  the  humblest  citizen  can  appear  in  his 
own  behalf  in  any  court  in  the  land.  Though  the  court  is  open, 
neither  the  citizen  nor  his  attorney  can  normally  dictate  what 
judge  shall  hear  his  case.  Authority  is  abstract  and  impersonal 
The  court  exists  if  the  judge  is  dead.  The  exercise  of  authority 
is  concrete  and  highly  personal.  The  court  is  silent  until  the 
judge  speaks.  Conversely,  the  superintendent  as  the  head  of 
the  unit  may  address  any  employee  direct  without  going  through 
the  assistant  on  whose  pay  roll  the  employee  is  carried.  Common 
sense  and  the  personal  equation  of  the  officials  concerned  indi- 
cate how  far  this  elastic  feature  can  be  carried.  Courtesy  re- 
quires prompt  notification  of  the  assistant  concerned  Ofliciats 
have  superiors,  and  to  attempt  to  convey  the  idea  that  each  is  a 
feudal  chief,  when  in  reality  he  is  not,  can  result  only  in  self- 
deception.  The  practice  of  each  division  superintendent  re-issu- 
ing verbatim  in  his  own  name  instruction  circulars  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent  of  transportation  is  misleading  and 
ridiculous. 

All  instructions  from  general  officers,  including  the  general 
manager,  should  come  to  employees  through  the  superin- 
tendent's office,  not  only  to  respect  the  integrity  of  the  organiza- 


tion unit,  but  to  preserve  a  history  of  the  transaction  in  the 
authorized  office  of  record — to  get  all  the  runs,  including  the 
general  manager's  special,  on  the  right  train  sheet  as  it  were. 
Whoever  acts,  whether  the  superintendent  himself  or  an  assist- 
ant, has  at  hand  in  one  office  of  record  full  information  for  his 
guidance.  You  understand  that  the  superintendent  is  boss.  He 
may  see  any  or  all  communications  from  employees  as  he  sees 
fit  Where  previously  he  instructed  his  chief  clerk  what  to  bring 
to  him  personally,  such  instruction  he  now  gives  to  his  chief  of 
staff.  An  employee  who  addressed  "Assistant  Superintendent" 
may  receive  a  reply  signed  by  the  superintendent  himself.  This 
is  an  honest  record,  not  a  subterfuge.  Some  assistant,  the  chief 
of  staff,  has  handled  the  paper  as  well  as  the  superintendent  him- 
self. To  the  subordinate  the  superintendent  is  normally  an 
incidental  representative  of  authority  entitled  to  the  greater 
respect  to  be  given  his  higher  rank.  To  the  general  offices,  and 
to  co-ordinate  units,  the  superintendent  is  an  essential  head  of  a 
component  unit  who  must  not  be  ignored.  Therefore,  since 
there  is  an  implied  obligation  for  the  superintendent  to  answer 
superior  authority  himself,  all  communications  from  superior 
and  co-ordinate  authority  are  addressed  impersonally,  "Superin- 
tendent" A  railway  is  so  extensive  that  the  superintendent 
should  spend  at  least  half  the  time  out  on  his  division.  In  his 
absence  the  chief  of  staff  is  allowed  to  communicate  with  the 
general  offices  and  other  divisions  in  his  own  name,  hut  "for  the 
superintendent."  The  superintendent  may  answer  from  the  road 
himself,  but  in  any  case  the  general  offices  know  who  has  really 
taken  action.  Going  down  on  the  division  any  assistant  may  sign, 
subject  to  review  by  the  chief  of  staff.  Going  up  to  higher 
authority  only  the  superintendent  or  his  chief  of  staff  may  sign. 
The  rights  of  the  individual  assistants  are  preserved  by  permitting 
any  one  to  go  on  record  to  the  general  offices  when  he  so  desires. 
He  writes  his  letter,  addresses  it  "Assistant  Superintendent,"  and 
takes  it  to  either  the  superintendent  or  chief  of  staff  and  requests 
that  it  be  forwarded.  In  this  exceptional  case  a  letter  of  trans- 
mittal is  written  setting  forth  the  views  of  the  superintendent  A 
cat  may  look  at  a  king.  A  meritorious  idea  should  not  be 
throttled  because  it  does  not  happen  to  appeal  to  the  next 
superior. 

When  a  division  official  on  any  road  rides  a  train,  he  does  not 
first  thing  try  to  tell  the  conductor  what  meeting  points  should 
be  made.  He  usually  says,  "Let  me  see  your  orders,"  which  is  in 
effect  asking  the  conductor  what  the  de^atcher  has  said  must 
be  done.  Protected  by  this  vital  information  the  official  may 
then  venture  some  suggestions.  In  the  preliminary  lecture  ex~ 
plaining  the  unwritten  laws  of  the  unit  system  the  new  assistant 
superintendents  are  cautioned  to  apply  the  same  principle.  They 
are  not  to  see  how  much  trouble  they  can  make,  but  how  little. 
If  the  transportation  assistant,  for  example,  pulls  up  to  a  water 
tank  at  7:20  a.  m.  and  sees  the  section  men  just  going  to  work, 
he  does  not  jump  on  the  foreman  for  being  late,  but  quietly  ask;, 
"What  are  your  working  hours?  What  time  does  the  road- 
master  tell  you  to  begin  work  ?"  The  moral  effect  of  the  pres- 
ence of  an  alert,  observing  official,  armed  with  sufficient  author- 
ity, becomes  an  asset  of  value  to  the  stockholders.  We  have  not 
enough  officials  to  ride  every  train  and  cover  every  point  The 
more  open,  intelligent  supervision  we  can  get  from  each  official 
the  better  should  be  the  operation.  Of  course,  if  the  officials 
were  not  experienced  railway  men  a  condition  of  nagging  and 
rawhiding  might  result  which  would  prove  fatal.  What  the  unit 
system  does  is  Co  try  to  make  potential  the  latent  knowledge  and 
ability  which  every  official  possesses  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
The  old  over- specialized  system  denies  that  this  stored  up  reserve 
exists  to  any  practicable  extent. 

The  fact  that  the  title  of  assistant  superintendent  is  uniform 
tends  to  bring  out  the  real  individuality  of  the  different  assist- 
ants. Each  has  to  have  his  name  on  the  door  of  his  private  office. 
As  we  hear  less  and  less  of  "my  department"  and  more  and  more 
of  "this  division,"  the  references  to  "the  trainmaster,"  "the  master 
mechanic,"  etc.,  etc.  give  way  to.(fMr.\A3'l.'H4Bi'^4Vetc    The 
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assistant  superintendents  have  definite  seniority,  and  when  two 
or  more  come  together  under  circumstances  rendering  it  neces- 
sary, as  at  a  wreck,  the  senior  present  takes  charge  and  becomes 
responsible.  Remember  that  rank  and  authority  can  be  (x>n- 
ferred  by  seniority  in  grade  as  well  as  by  grade  itself. 

The  scriptural  warning  that  no  man  can  serve  two  masters 
is  still  applicable.  In  our  case  the  master  is  the  corporation, 
represented  at  different  times  by  various  individuals  clothed  with 
aulhority.  The  conductor  runs  his  train  under  the  laws  of  the 
land,  the  policy  of  the  president,  the  rules  of  the  general  man- 
ager, the  bulletins  of  the  superintendent,  the  assignment  of  an 
assistant  superintendent,  the  orders  of  a  despatchcr.  Me  collects 
tickets  and  fares  as  directed  by  the  general  passenger  agent  and 
reports  on  forms  prescribed  by  the  auditor.  The  lower  we  go 
in  the  scale  the  fewer  the  superiors  with  whose  instructions  the 
employee  comes  in  direct  contact  The  trackman  knows  author- 
ity only  as  its  exercise  is  personified  by  his  section  foreman  until 
the  paymaster  tells  him  to  wipe  off  his  feet  before  entering  to 
receive  his  check.  Therefore,  put  out  a  slow  flag  against  too  fast 
running  over  such  low  joints  as  "one  boss,"  "complete  re- 
sonsibility,"  "divided  aulhority,"  etc.,  etc.,  until  you  feel  certain 
just  what  speed  they  will  stand. 

Affectionately  your  own,  o.  a.  d. 


During  the  months  of  April,  May  and  June,  officers  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  made  a  very  interesting  series  of  "get  ac- 
quainted" trips  over  this  road.  They  used  a  train  of  five  cars, 
which  was  run  special,  and  which  was  on  the  line  a  total  of 
22^  working  days.  The  pyrty  covered  6,530  miles  by  rail  and 
a  little  over  1,000  miles  by  automobile;  made  117  stops,  varying 
from  a  half  hour  to  36  hours  in  length,  and  met  over  7,000 
people.  All  departments  of  the  road  were  represented,  and 
representatives  of  the  Pullman  Company  and  the  American  Ex- 
press Company  were  along.  The  local  general  agents  of  some 
of  the  road's  connections  also  weie  included  in  the  party  at 
times.  Its  personnel  was  not  the  same  on  all  the  trips,  as  some 
changes  were  necessary  in  order  to  keep  business  moving  at 
headquarters  m  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  following  interesting  recapitulation  of  the  trips  has  been 
made: 


Number 


:  People  Stta. 


Ida.  Ore.Wyo.  Mom.  Nev.  Toll 


Grand  Total. 
6    Ttip*...   6,S31     Z2}^      117     1,075     *,80S     365       7S     ZiO     <6S     7,03S 

In  the  figures  of  the  number  o£  people  seen  there  are  not 
included  475  school  children  who  attended  the  meetings  and 
who  were  old  enough  to  be  interested  in  them.  The  only 
parts  of  the  line  not  covered  were  the  following ;  Main  line 
south  of  Kaysville,  Utah;  east  of  Diamondville,  Wyo.;  and 
west  of  Weiser,  Idaho ;  the  Yellowstone  branch  north  of  Marys- 
ville,  Idaho,  and  the  northwest  line  north  of  Huntington,  Ore. ; 
the  Cumberland  branch  and  narrow  gage  line  south  of  Mina, 
Nev. 

The  practice  followed  in  arranging  for  the  "get  acquainted" 
visits  at  different  places  was  for  W.  H.  Bancroft,  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  to  wire  to  (he  local  agent  at  each  point 
where  it  was  intended  to  stop,  advising  him  that  a  special  (rain 
with  representatives  of  (he  various  departments  of  the  road 
was  to  be  run  over  the  line,  making  stops  at  all  the  larger 
towns,  the  purpose  being  "to  widen  the  acquaintance  of  the 
company's  officials  with  citizens  of  the  communities  served  by 
this  railway  and  to  increase  their  familiarity  with  conditions 
throughout   the  territory."     "This  method,"   it  was   added,  "is 


adopted  to  enable  them  to  cover  the  ground  as  rapidly  as  poa- 
sible  and  yet  have  op|>ortnnity  to  meet  everyone  who  may  de- 
sire to  see  them  at  the  various  points."  The  agent  was  ad- 
vised as  definitely  as  possible,  at  least  24  hours  in  advance,  of 
the  exact  time  when  the  train  would  arrive,  and  was  told  that 
the  officers  would  be  greatly  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
meet  as  many  of  the  citizens  as  possible.  He  was  instructed  to 
make  known  to  the  citizens  the  time  and  purpose  of  the  visit 
and  to  wire  E.  C.  Manson,  general  superintendent,  24  hours  in 
advance  what  suggestions,  if  any,  the  people  had  to  make  as  to 
the  disposition  of  the  railway  men's  time  while  in  their  city. 

At  the  larger  places  the  party  made  side  trips  about  the  town 
and  neighborhood  in  automobiles,  afterwards  holding  a  busi- 
ness meeting.  In  smaller  towns  it  usually  held  the  business 
meeting  only. 

The  trips  have  proved  so  successful  that  notwithstanding  the 
time  and  expense  involved  it  is  believed  that  the  plan  of  mak- 
ing them  annually  will  be  adopted  by  the  company  as  a  per- 
manent policy.  An  officer  of  the  roads  says  that  they  have  been 
"an  education  to  the  railway  men  who  participated,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  familiarizing  them  with  the  territory  and  its  neeiis, 
have  brought  them  closer  in  touch  with  each  other's  difficulties 
and  made  them  realize  the  necessity  for  co-operation  and  team 
work,  as  nothing  else  probably  could  have  done.  We  were 
cordially  received  by  the  people  everywhere  and  discussed  an 
immense  number  of  complaints  and  suggestions  covering  prac- 
tically every  phase  of  the  business  of  the  railway  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  public.  Many  minor  matters  were  adjusted  on 
the  spot  and  others  were  taken  under  advisement,  and  in  still 
other  cases  requests  had  to  be  refused  and  the  reasons  why  ex- 
plained to  the  people.  All  this  work  was  better  and  more  ex- 
peditiously accomplished  than  by  any  other  method  would  be 
possible.  Our  party  was  a  sort  of  traveling  general  office, 
equipped  to  handle  almost  any  railway  question  which  might 
be  presented. 

"We  found  that  the  people  were  very  glad  to  see  us  and  were 
generally  willing  to  meet  us  half  way  in  the  disposition  of  sub- 
jects in  which  they  were  interested.  We  found  a  few  dis- 
contented ones  who  could  not  be  placated.  We  located  some 
sore  spots  which  will  need  our  attention  in  the  future,  but  we 
are  confident  that  the  general  effect  of  this  visit  and  discussion 
has  been  to  clear  up  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  to 
bring  us  closer  in  touch  with  our  patrons  and  the  public  gen- 
erally. It  has  also  been  an  education  to  our  local  agents,  who 
met  with  us  and  participated  in  our  discussions  with  the 
people.  A  great  many  points  the  shippers  complimented  our 
agents  and  local  force,  and  we  were  delighted  to  find  the  re- 
lations existing  between  our  local  representatives  and  our  pa- 
trons were  of  the  most  amicable  nature." 


The  unfinished  section  of  the  Central  Paraguayan  Railway, 
between  Pirapo  and  Villa  Encarnacion,  has  been  completed,  and 
railway  traffic  is  possible  now  from  Asuncion,  the  capital  of  the 
republic,  to  Villa  Encarnacion,  Paraguay,  on  the  Upper  Parana 
river  opposite  Posadas,  in  the  Argentine  Republic  Transfers 
will  be  made  at  the  terminal  stations  of  the  Paraguayan  and 
Argentine  railway  systems  at  Itncarnacion  and  Posadas,  re- 
spectively, by  ferryboat.  This  enables  the  journey  from  Asuncion 
to  Buenos  Aires,  or  vice  versa,  to  be  made  in  from  30  to  35 
hours.  The  trip  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion,  over  the  new 
line,  takes  the  traveler  northward  through  the  delta  of  the 
Parana  river  to  Ibicuy ;  from  here  through  the  richest  agricul- 
tural section  of  the  province  of  Entre  Rios,  Argentine  republic; 
thence  to  Concordia  and  Santo  Tome,  on  the  Uruguay  river, 
and  up  to  Posadas.  Here  the  Uppej  Parana  river  is  crossed  by 
ferryboat,  landing  passengers  at  Encarnacion,  Paraguay,  and 
from  this  point  by  rail  to  Asuncion,  a  distance  of  234  miles. 
The  Central  Paraguay  Railway  propose  to  build  75  miles  of  new 
branches,  ore  to  Carapegua  and  another  to  Villcta.  bothjitMted 
in  important  agricultural  sections  of  Paragu^^iOOy  I V. 
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POOR'8    MANUAL    FOR    1911.  The  total  length  of  the  railways  in  the  United  States,  including 

~—  2d  track,  3d  track,  siding,  etc.,  was  349,870  miles  in  1910;  as 

The  advance  sheet  of  Poor's  Manual  ol  Railroads  for  1911  against  343,387  miles  in  1909,  333.776  miles  in  1908  and  324,033 
(44th    annual    number)    has    been    issued.     The    1911    manual      ^i\t^  jn  1907. 

will    contain    2,600    pages    of    text.      The    present    number    is  . ^_^ 

again   devoted   exclusively   to   statements  of  the   railways   and  THE  HANNA  LOCOMOTIVE  STOKER. 

street    railways    in    the    United    States,    Canada,    Mexico,    Cuba,  

Philippines,  etc.,  the  statements  of  industrial  corporations  having  p^^  ,|,p  P^^t  five  years  W.  T.  Hanna  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  in  "Poor's  Manual  of  Industrials,"  of  which  |,ge„  developing  a  mechanical  stoker  for  locomotives.  The 
the  second  annual  number  was  issued  a  month  ago.  „,ajor  portion  of  his  experimenting  has  been  done  on  the  Queen 

The  introduction  to  the  Manual  of  Railroads  for  1911  shows  g^  Crescent  Route,  where  a  number  of  the  machines  are  now  in 
that  the  total  mileage  of  steam  roads  in  the  United  Slates  on  operation.  The  principle'  upon  which  the  stoker  is  constructed 
December  31,  1910,  was  242,107  miles,  as  against  238,356  miles  jg  ,hat  of  a  scatter  feed,  operated  by  steam  jets,  with  the  coal 
on  December  31,  1909,  showing  an  increase  of  3,751  miles  or  1.57  delivered  continuously  from  a  hopper  into  which  it  is  shoveled  by 
per  cent. 

The  gross  earnings  for  1910,  as  shown  below,  were  $2,804,- 
580,939,  compared  with  $2,513,212,763,  showing  an  increase  of 
$291,368,176,  or  11.59  per  cent,  as  against  an  increase  of  $106,- 
192,953,  or  4.41  per  cent,  in  the  preceding  year.  The  net  earn- 
ings for  1910  were  $919,060,312.  compared  with  $852,153,280, 
showing  an  increase  of  $66,907,032,  or  7.85  per  cent.,  as  against 
an  increase  of  $134,351,113,  or  18.72  per  cent,  in  1909. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  earnings  of  all  the 
steam  roads  of  the  United  Stales  at  the  close  of  1910  as  com- 
pared with  the  close  of  1909: 

Balamci  Sheet. 
Liabililiti :  1910.  1909. 

Capilat  Slock  18.380.819,190       JS.OJ 0.680.963 

Bonded    Debl     9,600,634,906         9,118.103,813 

Other  Bond  Obligalioni   909,396,197  793.49? ,799 

Accrued    Liabililiea    140.930,223  151,319,542 

Miscclliiicoiis    Lisbililics-    315.003.927  118.567,836 

Bills   Payable   and  C'l   Accounls, 1,090,840.210  933.646.991 

Sinking  Funds,   etc 223,413.410  311,448,385 

Profit  and  Loss   1,178.322.713  919,823,188 

Total    l.iabililies    (21,839,360,776     (20.377, 088,51 7 

Coal.    Railroad'and    Equipment $15,586,829,836  $14,514,822,308 

Slocks  and  Bonds  Owned, 3.518.744,560  3,084.387,008 

Real   Estate   and   Olher   Investments 705.676.806  907.873.063 

Caih,  Bills  Receivable  and  C'l  Accounts..  1,203.990.029  1,163.176,374 

Materials  and   Su|.plLes    254,774,611  213.124,839 

Other  Atsclst    265,756.886  185,324,625 

Sinking  Funds    160,965,276  177,859,392 

Profit  and   l.css    142,622.772  130,520,908 

Tolal   Asscis    $21,839,360,776     $20,377,088,517 

■Including  in    1910  appropriated  surplus  and  deferred  credil  ilems. 

Ihcohe  Stjitiueht. 

1910,  1909. 

Pawenger $640,949,990  $578,243,601 

Freight    ,. 1,940,335,111  1,720,863,413 

Miscellaneous     223.295.838  214,105,749 

Total    Earnings    $2,604,580,939  $2,513,212,763 

Operating    Kxpenscs    1,885.520,627  1.661,059,483 

Net    Earnings    919,060,312  852,153.280 

Other  Receiuts    200,899.127  165,888,557 

Total   Available  Revenue $1,119,959,439  $1,018,041,837 

Drduciioni: 

Taxes $107,862,419  $90,790,949 

Rentals: 

Interest    32.088,348  34.406.772 

Dividends     30.110.624  30.199.7S1 
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Olher    Interest    ...'.'.'.'.'.''.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.]'.            24'.634!oOO  33[919[466 

Dividends  on  Slock   106'34''424  ^ol'sif'wl  '^*  fireman.    The  machine  takes  the  coal  from  Ihe  hopper,  carries 

— — ■   — — —  it  up  and  drops  it  into  the  firebox,  where  it  is  blown  out  over 

Tolal    Deductions    $948,249,624  $910,180,248  .      ^-        -                          .      .       ,i,.          •                    i            i-                j,- 

Surplus  (or  Year   171.709,815  107.861.589  the    fire   in    an    even    bed.      When    in    normal    working    condition 

TkAiFic  Staiibiics.  there  is  an  even  distribution  of  the  coal  over  the  whole  fire- 

Passengcra  Carried   998,735.432          924.421.638  box,  but  if  there  is  a  change  in  the  rate  of  combustion  at  any 

Ate'ram'DiMali"    wrPaiUAier "■32*42'mi'lM       ^''32*3'4^mfl«s  °"^    P°'"''    ^°    '*'^'    ^    ''"'^    '*   ^"'"^   burned    in    the    bed.   certain 

Average   Receipts  per  Passenger 64.17  cents            62.55  cents  wings   can   be    so    adjusted    as   tO   throw    more    COal    tO    that    Otie 

Average  Beceipis  per  Passenger  Train  Mile        113.63  cenia          111,36  cents  ....             ,         .                   ,        ,          .u      .u       .      ■         jo;      i.      u 

Tons   Carried ". 1.817,766.030        1.635.215,800  point   than   elsewhere,   and   when   the   threatening   difficulty   has 

AKragJ'^auVpiVfoA::':::::::::::::::  "MfiP^fl"    "u8^9"mil«  ''"''  remedied,  the  adjustment  can  be  put  back  to  normal  again 

Average  Receipts  per  Ton 106.12  cents         10S.24  cenu  and  the  regular  operation  resumed.     Possibilities  of  adjustment 

The  rolling  stock  of  the  railways  in  recent  years  consisted  of  also  exist  throughout  the  whole  train  of  events.     The  speed  of 

the  following:  the    feeding   mechanism   may   be   varied   to    meet   extraordinary 

.                                              is^oio        60^01         6i'o36         SsToi  demands  for  fuel,  either  above  or  below  the  normal ;  the  velocity 

Cars:                                                        '                  '                 '                 '  of  Ihe  steam  jets  can  be  varied  to  accord  with  the  character  of 

^MaV"MiiV  et'c u'ul         Uttl         il'wi         if'IsS  '^e  coal  and  (he  distance  from  the  back  head  at  which  it  is  to 

F«iel"  ' ' 2£97|620    2,18o:324    2.176.321    2.084:214  be  placed;  the  direction  in  which  the  coal  is. blown  can  also  be 

Tolil    Revenue   Cars 2.348.778     2,230.018     2,224,263     2,131.487  changed    as    already    intimated.      Finally,    in  _qi^^^i5l|-^    the 
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clogging  of  the  tubes,  and  the  loss  of  coal,  due  to  the  escape  of 
cinders,  the  Rne  particles  and  lumps  of  coal  are  handled  sep- 
arately and  are  sent  into  the  firebox  at  different  velocities. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  machine  is  a  mechanical  rather 
than  an  automatic  stoker.  It  is  mechanical  in  that  it  does 
the  work  involved  in  the  placing  of  coal  in  the  firebox,  but  is 
because     it     requires     the     attention     of    the 


Front  or  Pirttbox  8i<t«  of  Hanna  Stoker. 

fireman   for   ihe   filling  of  the   hopper   and   for   making   the   re- 
quired adjustments  in  operaticn. 

The  stoker  Is  located  on  the  back  boiler  head,  where  it  is 
bolted  to  a  heavy  casting  that  also  forms  the  door  casting.  When 
stripped  for  hand  tiring  it  presents  an  inclined  plane  rising  from 
the  foot  plate  to  the  bottom  of  the  door,  and  out  of  the  way 
of  the  swing  of  the  shovel.  When  in  operation  there  is  a  hopper 
above  this  into  which  the  coal  is  shoveled.  With  the  ordinary 
locomotive  the  whole  mecharism,  inclusive  of  the  casing,  is 
above  the  fcol  -plate. 

A  recent  trip  on  a  locomotive  equipped  with  this  stoker 
demonstrated  its  capability  to  maintain  steam  pressure  over  a 
long  and  hard  division ;  a  demonstration  that  is  emphasized  if 
we  consider  that  the  fireman  who  handled  it  had  only  made  three 
previous  trips  with  it,  and  that  those  three  were  the  only  ones 
he  had  ever  made  as  a  fireman.  In  short,  he  was  an  inexperi- 
enced man.  The  engine  was  a  consolidation  locomotive,  weigh- 
ing 199,875  lbs.,  of  which  176,750  lbs.  were  upon  the  driving 
wheels.  The  cylinders  were  22  in.  in  diameter,  with  a  piston 
stroke  of  30  in.  The  diameter  of  the  drivers  was  56  in.  and 
the  firebox  measured  6  it.  by  9  ft.  The  working  steam  pressure 
was  210  lbs.  and  this  did  not  fall  below  190  lbs.  at  any  point 
on  the  trip ;  the  safety  valves  opened  repeatedly  while  the  engine 
was  working  its  hardest  on  the  heaviest  grades. 

The  run  was  made  from  Oakdale,  Tenn.,  to  Danville,  Ky.,  a 
distance  of  137  miles,  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific  Railway.  The  train,  on  leaving  Oakdale,  consisted  of  22 
loaded  cars,  weighing  ^06  ions,  including  the  caboose.    The  road 


rises  on  a  gradient  of  10-6  ft.  per  mile  for  about  S  miles.  Fat 
the  next  3  miles  it  is  26.4  ft.  to  the  mile,  and,  for  the  next  5  milci 
it  is  60.6  ft,  to  the  mile.  The  16  miles  to  the  summit  of  the  MA- 
ft.  grade  at  Lancing  was  run  in  45  minutes.  Beyond  Lancing 
there  are  three  sags,  each  followed  by  rises  of  60.6  ft.  per  milt 
and  about  2,  4  and  1  mile  long,  respectively,  ending  at  Rugby, 
17  miles  beyond  Lancing.  At  Glenmary,  located  at  the  fool  of 
the  last-named  grade,  there  was  a  meeting  stop  and  a  total  delay 
of  26  minutes.  This  point,  15  miles  from  Lancing,  was  reached 
in  55  minutes,  and  the  run  up  the  2  miles  of  60.6-ft.  grade  to 
Rugby  was  made  from  a  standing  start  in  11  minutes.  From 
New  River  to  the  top  of  the  grade,  there  is  a  continuous  rise  of 
60.6  and  52.8  ft.  to  the  mile  for  about  7  mites  and  this  was  cov- 
ered in  the  same  way. 

During  the  whole  of  the  climb  up  these  hills  the  engineer 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  steam  as  far  as  the  appli- 
cation of  the  injector  was  concerned.  One  injector  was  started 
and  was  worked  without  shutting  off  until  Glenmary  was  reached, 
a  distance  of  28  miles,  and  requiring  1  hour  40  minutes  to  cover. 
In  the  mcantmie,  one  injector  was  insufticient  to  hold  up  the 
water  while  the  engine  was  working  so  heavily  and  the  second 
injector  was  started  and  worked  as  occasion  demanded.  This 
was  done  seven  times  in  that  period,  the  time  of  operation  rang- 
ing from  one  to  four  minutes  each.  In  no  case  was  there  any 
diminulicn    of   steam    pressure,   and    on    several    occasions   the 
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second  injector  was  put  on  solely  to  prevent  the  safety  valves 
from  opening. 

This  is  a  fair  example  of  the  work  done  during  the  whole  of 
the  run.  At  Oneida,  just  beyond  the  summit,  and  44  miles  from 
Oakdale,  the  tonnage  was  increased  to  1,138,  and  at  Somerset, 
93  miles  from  Oakdale,  it  was  raised  to  1,200  tons.  On  leaving 
Somerset  there  is  a  grade  of  52,8  ft,  to  the  mile  for  6  miles; 
this  was  run  with  the  maximum  tonnage  in  35  minutes. 

These  may  be  taken  as  samples  of  the  performance  throughout 
and  the  statement  made  as  to  the  .use  of  the  injector 
hcldii.     In  no  instance  was  thflB  ,?n3(pV#e'Ke'^«S Wipping 
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steam  for  water,  even  when  the  engine  was  working  its  heaviest. 
One  injector  was  kept  on  all  of  the  time  during  which  the  engine 
was  at  work,  and  the  second  waa  started  whenever  it  was  re- 
quired without  the  necessity  of  considering  as  to  whether  the 
steam  pressure  would  permit  it  or  not. 

On  leaving  Oakdale,  the  tender  was  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
nut  and  slack  coal,  of  which  the  following  is  an  approximate 
analysis : 

Volatile  mttur  V.'.'.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     3S.S  per  lenli 
Aih    S,5  per  eenl, 

Totsl     100.0  per  tent. 

Biiiish  tbeim*!  unlu  per  pound 11,320 

This  coal  is  especially  suited  for  stoker  work.  It  is  fine,  free 
from  lumps  and  spreads  smoothly  over  the  entire  grate.  It 
was  used  until  Somerset  was  reached,  a  distance  of  93  miles. 
During  that  portion  of  the  run,  the  grates  were  not  touched 
or  the  hook  used,  and  the  bed  was  smooth  and  flat ;  the  wing 
adjustment  was  not  changed  between  Oakdale  and  Danville. 


On  the  hills  and  where  the  engine  was  working  the  stoker 
was  kept  in  action  sending  a  constant  stream  of  coal  into  the 
firebox  at  a  speed  varying  with  the  demands  tor  steam,  but  al- 
ways in  suflicicDt  quantities  to  meet  these  demands  and  prevent 
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At  Somerset,  three  tons  more  of  coal  were  taken  on.  The 
first  two  tons  was  of  the  same  character  as  that  taken  on  at 
Oakdale.  The  third  and  last  ton  contained  a  good  deal  of 
lump;  and,  as  this  was  the  last  to  be  put  on  the  tender,  it  was 
the  first  to  go  into  the  firebox.  The  effect  was  noticable  im- 
mediately. The  lumps  dropped  near  the  back  sheet,  and  by  the 
time  Waynesburg,  19  miles  from  Somerset,  was  reached,  the 
grates  had  been  shaken  three  times  and  the  fire  hooked  four 
times ;  after  which,  with  the  consumption  of  the  lumps,  the 
trouble  d'isappeared  and  the  fire  was  not  touched  again  until 
Danville  was  reached.  It  is  merely  a  practical  demonstration  of 
the  desirability,  if  not  of  the  necessity,  of  using  a  fine  coal  with 
a  scatter  type  of  stoker. 

As  to  the  smoke,  it  ranged  between  Nos.  2  and  3  of  the 
Ringelmann  charts,  rarely  going  higher  than  3,  and  frequently 
dropping  well  below  2.  The  firebox  of  the  locomotive  was  a 
plain  one  without  a  brick  arch  and  having  only  one  opening 
for  the  admission  of  air  above  the  fire,  and  this  was  kept  closed. 


a  fall  in  pressure.  The  stoker  was  started  and  slopped  31  times 
en  the  trip,  its  period  of  continuous  action  varying  from  1  to  83 
minutes.  On  the  easy  and  undulating  portions  of  the  road  the 
stoppages  were  quite  frequent 

As  for  the  work  of  the  fireman,  it  was  done,  as  has  been  stated, 
by  an    untrained   man,   and  with   apparent   physical  ease.     He 
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was  busy,  but  at  no  time  was  he  driven  in  the  slightest,  nor 
did  he  have  any  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  steam  pressure. 
The  total  elapsed  time  from  Oakdale  to  Danville  was  7  hour» 
and  57  minutes,  with  an  actual  running  time  of  6  hours  and  32 
minutes  for  the  137  miles,  or  at  a  medfof  f^VP^  21  miles  an 
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CONSTRUCTION  AND  OPERATION. 

Stoker  Engine. — The  motor  for  the  moving  parts  is  a  small 
tWo-cylinder  engine,  having  cylinders  4  in.  in  diameter  with  a 
piston  stroke  of  S  in.  The  engine  is  reversible  and  the  cranks 
are  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  main  valves  for  the 
engine  are  made  line  and  line,  both  inside  and  out;  that  is,  they 
have  no  lap,  and  so  take  steam  and  exhaust  it  for  the  full  length 
of  the  stroke.  The  reversing  is  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
reversing  valve  that  changes  the  main  valve  from  outside  to 
inside  admission.  The  main  valve  is  of  the  double-ported  typ« 
as  shown  in  one  of  the  engravings,  and  steam  is  admitted  to  it 
through  the  port  A  or  through  what  is  ordinarily  the  exhaust 
passage  B,  according  to  the  position  of  the  reverse  valve.    It  is 


per  minute.  If  the  coal  runs  44  cu.  ft,  to  the  ton  this  drive  will 
deliver,  allowing  for  slip  of  coal  and  the  space  occupied  by  the 
worm,  about  8  tons  of  coal  per  hour,  although  by  speeding  the 
engine  a  delivery  of  11  tons  per  hour  has  been  effected  on  a  test. 
Operation  of  Stoker. — The  coal  is  shoveled  into  the  hopper,  set 
above  the  worm,  and  so  long  as  there  is  any  coal  there  a  con- 
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tinuous  stream  is  being  fed  into  the  neck  or  pipe  £  that  rises 
from  the  front  end  of  the  worm  and  extends  into  the  firebox. 
The  amount  delivered  per  unit  of  time  is,  therefore,  dependent 
upon  the  speed  of  the  engine,  regulated  again  by  the  fireman, 
who  must  use  his  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  he  puts  in 
the  hopper. 

As  the  coal  overflows  into  the  firebox  it  drops  down  upon  si 
distributing  plate  F  that  projects  inwardly  from  the  bottom  of 
the  door  opening,  and  above  which  the  steam  nozzles  G  are 
placed.    There  are  eight  of  these  nozzles,  arranged  as  shown  in 
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evident,  therefore,  that  the  main  valve  is  made  into  an  inside  or 
outside  admission  valve  and  the  engine  is  run  in  opposite  direc- 
tions according  to  this  position. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  with  the  steam  reduced  to  110  lbs. 
pressure,  the  engine  runs  at  about  450  revolutions  per  minute. 
A  pinion  of  15  teeth  on  the  engine  shaft  meshes  with  one  of 
53  teeth  on  an  intermediate  or  back  gear  shaft,  and  this  in 
turn  carries  a  bevel  pinion  C  with  14  teeth  that  meshes  with  a 
gear  D,  46  teeth,  on  the  shaft  of  a  worm,  by  which  the  coal 
is  fed  from  the  hopper  to  the  firebox.  The  engine  is  placed 
low  and  just  above  the  foot  plate;  the  gearing  extends  back 
from  this  point  and  the  worm  is  on  an  incline  rising  to  the 
front.  The  worm  is  formed  of  cast  iron  sectional  segments  that 
can  be  readily  removed  and  replaced  in  case  of  breakage.  It 
has  a  diameter  of  8  in.  and  a  pitch  of  6  in.;  there  are  five  sec- 
tions which  give  it  a  total  length  of  15  in.  With  the  engine 
operating  at  450  revolutions  per  minute,  and  with  gears  of  the 
above  ratio,  the  worm  turns  at  the  rate  of  about  39  revolutions 
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the  engraving,  and  covering  a  sweep  of  90  degrees.  The  holes 
in  the  nozzles  are  'A  in.  in  diameter  and  they  extend  back  to  the 
upper  chamber  of  the  casting,  of  which  they  form  a  part  Im- 
mediately beneath  these  nozzles  is  a  long  slot  //,  extending  along 
the  face  of  the  casting  and  down  on  the  beveled  edges  to  the 
points  aa.  This  slot  has  a  width  of  1/16  in.  on  the  issuing  or 
outside  and  yi  in.  where  it  opens  into  the  bottom  pocket  in  the 
casting.  The  steam  admitted  to  these  upper  and  lower  pockets 
is  wire-drawn,  so  that  tt  has  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  in 
the  former  and  40  lbs.  in  the  latter,  with  the  result  that  ther 
a  corresponding  variation  in  the  velocity  of  the  jets  issuing  from 
the  nozzles  and  the  slot.  q  qnzecl  by  V 
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Tbe  coal  as  it  drops  to  the  distributing  plate  is  of  all  grades  of 
coarseness  and  tinenebs.  The  coarse  pieces  drop  on  tbe  nozzles, 
slide  along  the  latter  and  as  they  fall  off  in  front,  are  caught  by 
the  issuing  jet  of  high  velocity  and  are  thrown  to  the  front  of 
the  firebox.  At  the  sanie  time  the  fine  particles  sift  down  be- 
tween the  nozzles  and  are  caught  by  the  steam  issuing  from  the 
slot  at  a  lower  velocity  and  are  not  thrown  so  far  out  There 
is  a  double  advantage  in  this.  The  fine  coal  is  not  only  kept  to 
the  back  end  of  the  firebox,  but  also  away   from  the  tubes. 
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Distributing  Plate;   Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker. 

nozzle  is  given  a  sweeping  motion.  Here  the  nozzles  are  sta- 
tionary, and  this  sweeping  action  can  only  be  obtained  by  vary- 
ing the  direction  of  motion  of  the  approaching  stream  of  coal. 
This  is  done  by  giving  the  wings  an  up  and  down  motion  along 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  of  the  ridge  plate. 

In  the  isometric  sketch  of  the  distributing-  mechanism,  the 
wings,  U,  are  pivoted  at  the  back  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and 
at  such  an  angle  that  their  motion  is  parallel  to  its  slope.  Under 
ordinary  working  conditions  these  plates  move  continually  up 
and  down  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  may  be  fixed  at  any  point. 


if  it  is  desired  that  a  constant  stream  of  coal  shall  be  delivered 
into  some  one  place.  Or  it  is  possible  to  so  adjust  their 
motion  that  they  will  make  a  partial  movement  down  from  the 
top  and  back,  or  up  from  the  bottom  and  back. 

The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  accomplished  is  shown  in 
the  isometric  drawing.  It  shows  the  train  of  operation  by 
which  the  motion  of  the  wings  is  regulated  and  which  consti- 
tutes the  crux  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  machine.  The 
motion  is  as  follows ;  An  eccentric  on  the  back  gear  shaft  im- 
parts a  reciprocating  motion  to  an  eccentric  rod,  which  is  at- 
tached at  its  lower  end  to  the  end  of  an  arm,  which  is  keyed 
to  a  shaft  beneath  the  engine.  At  the  other  end  of  the  shaft 
is  a  second  arm,  from  the  end  of  which  the  connecting  rod  E 
conveys  an  oscillating  motion  to  the  bell-crank  F,  which  carries 
a  pawl  upon  the  end  of  its  vertical  arm.  This  pawl,  by  its 
reciprocating  motion,  gives  an  intermittent  rotation  to  the  rat- 
chet wheel  G,  which  has  30  teeth.  As  the  speed  of  the  back  gear 
is  a  little  more  than  127.3  revolutions  per  minute,  that  of  the 
ratchet  wheels  becomes  a  little  more  than  4.2. 

The  connection  H  is  given  an  adjustable  reciprocating  motion 
by  being  attached  to  a  slot  in  the  ratchet  and  so  communicates 


Steam  Nozzle*;   Hanna   Locomotive   Stoker. 

A  special  arrangement  is  provided  to  take  care  of  the  back  end, 
and  especially  of  the  back  corners.  As  the  coal  drops  down  it 
strikes  a  ridge  plate  H,  so-called  from  the  ridge  running  up  its 
center,  and  which  is  clearly  shown  in  the  view  of  the  stoker 
from  the  front.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  ridge  is  to  divide 
the  stream  into  two  parts,  one  to  either  side  of  the  firebox. 
Moving  up  and  down  the  sides  of  this  ridge,  one  on  each  side, 
are  wings  that  throw  the  coal  up  or  down.  Immediately  in 
front  of  the  wings  the  distributing  plate  has  two  grooves,  K-K, 
cut  in  its  upper  surface.  The  coal  as  it  Is  blown  out  by  the  low- 
pressure  jet,  issuing  from  the  slotted  nozzle,  strikes  the  face  of 
this  groove  and  is  deflected  out  to  the  sides  and  down  to  the 
back  comers  of  the  firebox. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  sweeping  mo- 
tion to  the  stream  of  coal,  just  as  in  sprinkling  a  lawn  the 
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an  oscillating  motion  to  the  arm  /,  which  through  the  shaft  I, 
gives  a  corresponding  horizontal  motion  to  the  upper  arm  K. 
This  arm  carries  a  pin  fitting  in  a  slot  of  a  link,  L.  This  link  is 
pivoted  on  an  arm,  0,  that  is  turned  by  the  handle  M  and  shaft 
N,  so  that  the  pivotal  point  of  0  may  be  carried  through  180  de- 
grees. It  is  evident  that  if  the  slotted  link  is  held  vertical  it  will 
be  given  the  maximum  horizontal  motion  by  the  r 


the  a 


ti  K. 


Attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the  link  is  a  connection,  P,  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  arm  Q  that  is  keyed  to  the  vertical  shaft  R. 
At  the  lower  end  of  this  shaft  is  a  universal  coupling,  5',  between 
it  and  the  shaft  T,  to  which  the  wing  V  is  keyed.  Hence,  when 
the  link  L  is  turned  to  its  vertical  position  the  maximum  motion 
is  given  to  the  wing  U  and  it  travels  up  and  down  the  full  height 
of  the  side  of  the  ridge.  When  the  link  is  turned  to  its  hori- 
zontal position  the  wing  has  no  motion  whatever,  but  stands 
either  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  ridges,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  link.  To  hold  the  plate  at  any  other  point  along  the 
face  of  the  ridge,  the  pawl  on  the  arm  F  is  lifted  out  of  contact 
with  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  wheel,  and  the  latter  is  turned  by 
hand  to  bring  the  wings  to  the  desired  position. .  T^tf  ^^are,  of 
izeclbyV 
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course,  two  of  these  trains  of  mechanism,  one  for  each  wing. 

If  the  stoker  should  be  accidentally  crippled  in  any  way  it  can 
be  readily  disconnected  and  hand  firing  be  used  to  complete  the 
run.  To  do  this  the  throat  or  delivery  pipe  is  taken  out  and  the 
shield  above  it  is  allowed  to  drop  down  to  cover  the  hole 
through  which  the  coal  is  delivered  to  the  firebox.  The  hopper 
is  lifted  off  and  the  four  swing  bolts  that  hold  the  upper  part 
of  the  casing  in  place  are  turned  back,  and  the  case  is  taken  away. 
This  leaves  the  door  free  to  swing  back  and  the  front  clear  for 
the  motion  of  the  fireman's  scoop. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawings  that  the  stoker  is  provided 
with  a  door  against  which  it  sets,  and  which  is  operable  like 
any  other  door  as  soon  as  the  upper  parts  of  the  stoker  are  re- 
moved to  clear  it 

From  a  constructional  standpoint,  then,  the  stoker  provides  for 
its  own  removal  in  case  it  fails  and  for  the  immediate  use  of 
the  scoop  for  hand  firing.  While  in  service  it  provides  for 
taking  the  coal  from  the  hopper  in  which  the  fireman  hag  placed 
it,  and  putting  it  in  any  one  part  of  the  firebox  where  it  may 
be  required,  or  scattering  it  evenly  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  bed. 

The  steam  required  to  do  this  work  is  that  required  to  operate 
two  4-in.  by  5-in.  cylinders,  running  at  a  speed  of  450  revolu- 
tions per  minute,  and  that  escaping  from  eight  nozzles  of  !^-tn. 
diameter  each,  and  a  1/16-in.  slot,  the  total  discharge  area  of 
which  is  Yt  sq.  in.,  working  under  pressures  of  60  lbs.  and  40 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.  for  the  nozzles  and  slot  respectively. 

To  provide  for  the  proper  sizing  of  the  coal  a  hood  is  set 
over  the  conveyor,  which  terminates  in  a  knife  edge,  X.  This 
shears  off  the  lumps  that  may  be  carried  against  it  and  causes  a 
smooth  delivery  to  be  made  to  the  throat  pipe. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  stoker  and  overhang  is  carried  by  the 
head  of  the  boiler,  to  which  a  heavy  boiler  plate  is  bolted.  The 
total  weight  of  the  stoker  is  about  1,600  lbs.,  to  which  300  lbs. 
must  be  added  for  the  coal  that  may  be  in  the  hopper. 


DISASTROUS  WRECK  AT  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

In  the  derailment  of  the  eastbound  Federal  Express  on  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  X'/z  miles  west  of  Bridge- 
port, on  Tuesday,  July  11.  at  3:32  a.  m.,  the  engineman. 
the  fireman  and  11  passengers  were  killed  and  the  conductor, 
one  brakeman  and  40  or  more  passengers  were  injured.  The 
derailment  was  due  to  excessive  speed  through  a  No.  10  cross- 
over ;  and  of  the  train  of  one  engine  and  nine  cars,  every  vehicle 
was  wrecked  except  the  two  or  three  rear  cars,  which  were 
sleepers.  About  100  ft.  east  of  the  facing  point  switch  of  the 
crossover  was  a  bridge  crossing  a  street,  and  the  tender  and 
first  three  or  four  cars  were  badly  crushed,  as  they  were  forced 
against  the  farthest  abutment  of  this  bridge. 

The  train  was  1  hour  and  20  minutes  late  and  was  running 
at  high  speed,  believed  to  have  been  60  miles  an  hour,  on  track 
No.  2.  It  was  to  stop  at  Bridgeport,  and  therefore  was  to  be 
turned  to  track  No.  4  at  this  point  The  engineman  and  fire- 
man having  been  killed,  it  is  impossible  to  say  why  the  speed  of 
the  train  was  not  properly  reduced.  The  engineman  was  a 
freight  runner  of  several  years'  experience,  and  had  had  ex- 
perience in  running  this  passenger  train  before.  He  had  been 
on  duty  Monday  till  3  p.  m.,  then  went  home  and  was  called  at 
10  p.  m.  to  report  at  midnight  for  this  run.  His  wife  says  that 
he  slept,  but  just  how  long  does  not  appear. 
An  officer  of  the  road  gives  the  following  particulars : 

Both  home  and  distant  signals  were  disregarded.  The 
time  table  rule  prescribes  a  speed  of  fifteen  'mites  an  hour 
over  this  crossover.  The  distant  signal  is  about  2,200  ft.  in 
the  rear  of  the  home  signal.  The  crossover,  a  No,  10,  was 
recently  renewed,  with  no  change  in  location.  The  rails 
and  frogs  remained  intact  without  serious  damage,  the  en- 
gine jumping  the  rails  at  the  second  frog,  or  as  it  was 
entering  track  No.  4.  The  signals,  both  home  and  distant, 
and  the  crossover,  are  in  the  same  location  as  they  have 


been  for  not  less  than  ten  years.  The  four  tracks  are  all 
on  tangent  at  the  point  of  the  crossover,  but  the  distant 
signal  is  on  a  slight  curve.  The  engineer  has  been  in  the 
service  of  the  company  fourteen  years,  and  for  the  last 
seven  years  an  engineer  running  both  passenger  and 
freight  trains  on  this  section  of  this  division,  driving  both 
steam  and  electric  locomotives  between  New  Haven  and 
New  York  and  Harlem  River  and  New  Haven.  During  the 
last  three  weeks  he  has  pulled  fourteen  passenger  trains  in 
this  same  district,  and  on  June  2S  ran  the  Federal  Express 
both  east  and  westbound.  He  has  been  thoroughly  familiar 
with  this  district  for  the  past  seven  years.  The  movement  of 
trains  from  an  inner  to  an  outer  track  or  vice  versa  is  a 
frequent  occurrence  with  both  passenger  and  freight  [All 
(  being  suitably  signaled.] 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Tool 
Foremen's  Association  was  opened  at  the  Wellington  hotel. 
Chicago,  Tuesday,  July  11,  with  a  much  larger  attendance  than 
last  year,  forty-six  members  being  registered.  M.  H.  Bray, 
N,  v..  N.  H.  &  H,,  presided.  C.  A.  Seley,  mechanical  engineer 
Rock  Island  lines,  made  an  address  of  welcome  He  emphasized 
the  importance  of  striving  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  tool 
room  in  every  detail.  Tuesday  morning  two  papers  were  pre- 
sented, one  on  the  Equipment  of  Railway  Tool  Rooms,  by  B.  Hcn- 
drickson,  Giicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago,  and  the  other  on 
the  Economical  Use  and  Care  of  Grinding  Wheels,  by  H.  E. 
Blackburn.  Erie,  Drunmore,  Pa.  On  Wednesday  morning  there 
was  a  discussion  on  Standardization  of  Tool  Steel,  opened  by 
Henry  Otto,  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Topcka,  Kans.  The  fol- 
lowing papers  were  also  presented :  Pneumatic  Tools  and  Ap- 
pliances, by  A.  M.  Roberts,  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  Greenwood, 
Pa.;  Pneumatic  Flue  Cutters,  by  J.  T.  Fuhrman,  Great  North- 
ern, St  Paul,  Minn.;  Economical  Manufacture  of  Tools  for 
Boiler  Shop  Use,  Gust  Gstoettner,  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul,  West   Milwaukee. 

James  W.  Kelly,  first  vice-president  of  the  International  Mas- 
ter Boilermakers'  Association  and  boilermaker  foreman  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  Chicago,  made  an  address  in  which 
he  told  how  the  tool  room  foreman  could  co-operate  with 
the  boilermaker  foreman  in  greatly  improving  the  efficiency  of 
that  department  Wednesday  afternoon  session  papers  were- 
presented  on  Making  Dies  for  Forging  Machines,  by  J.  Martin, 
C.  C  C.  &  St  L.,  and  Making  of  Drills,  by  G.  F.  Linck,  Houston 
&  Texas  Central,  Houston,  Tex.  At  the  final  session  on  Thurs- 
day morning  a  paper  on  Standardizing  of  Tools  in  Toot 
Rooms  was  presented  by  E.  J.  McKeman,  supervisor  of  tools.  A. 
&  S.  F.,  and  also  a  paper  on  the  Templet  as  an  Aid  to  Facilitate 
Accuracy  and  Despatch  in  Locomotive  Repairs,  by  F.  E.  Lug- 
ger, C.  C.  C.  &  St  L.,  Delaware,  Ohio.  At  annual  meeting  of 
the  Supply  Association  of  the  American  Railway  Tool  Fore- 
men's Association,  held  in  the  parlors  of  the  Wellington  hotel, 
Chicago,  Wednesday,  Secretary  Mills  reported  large  increase 
this  year  in  the  attendance  of  supply  manufarturers  and  in  the 
number  of  exhibitors.  Affairs  of  association  were  reported  in 
good  shape  and  the  following  officers  were  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year :  President,  W.  H.  Dangel ;  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer,  E.  C  Cook;  Secretary,  H.  L.  Mills.  The  exhibits 
were  shown  in  a  large  room  adjoining  convention  hall.  Among 
the  concerns  making  exhibits  were  the  following:  Americai» 
Specialty  Company,  Chicago,  "Use-Em-Up"  drill  sockets,  auto- 
matic loose  pulley  oil  cups,  represented  by  H.  L.  Mills,  Carbo- 
rundum Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  samples  of  grinding 
wheels,  literature  and  blue  prints  showing  tool  room .  grinding- 
wheels  and  system  of  standardizing  grinding  throughout  railway: 
shops,  represented  by  R.  S.  Marvin  and  C.  C.  Schumaker  ^ 
Carpenter  Steel  Company,  Reading,  Pa.,  catalogues,  representeiS 
by  Russell  Dale;  Celfor  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  drills,  chucks,. 
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Celfor  taper  shank  twist  drills,  concave  section  twist  drills,  flue 
cutters,  flue  sheet  cutters,  tool  holders,  lathe  tool  bits,  boring 
bars  and  reamers,  Celfor  flat  drills  and  chucks,  represented  by 
J.  J.  Dale  and  George  S.  Houck;  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  improved  ball  bearing  drills,  Boyer  long  stroke 
chipping  hammers,  new  B  K  chipping  hammers,  Keller  chipping 
hammers,  Hayes  chipping  hammers,  electric  midget  drills,  im- 
proved corner  drills,  improved  compound  drills,  catalogues,  etc., 
represented  by  C.  E.  Walker,  T.  G.  Smallwood,  A.  E.  Conrow 
and  J.  O'Connor;  Colonial  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
cabinet  showing  steel  in  proper  and  overheated  stages  of  heat 
treatment,  high  speed  steel  broken  to  show  grain,  samples  of 
large  cuts  of  steel,  booklets,  etc.,  represented  by  A.  H.  Acker- 
man  and  R.  B.  Burns ;  Corona  Manufacturing  &  Supply  Com- 
pany, Boston,  Mass.,  Corona  sockets,  represented  by  G.  H.  Bry- 
ant ;  Crucible  Steel  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  cata- 
logues and  prints  Rex  A  beading  tool  which  has  been  in  service 
six  years,  represented  by  William  Stevenson;  Diamond  Saw 
&  Stamping  Works,  Buffalo,  N.   Y.,  hack  saw  blades,  frames 


K.  L.  Ernst;  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Sons,  Chicago,  tool  steel, 
drills,  small  tools,  Gisholt  and  Prentice  tool  room  equipment, 
literature,  etc.,  represented  by  F.  L.  Carroll,  H,  B,  Kennicott 
and  Paul  Harders,  Scully  Steel  &  Iron  Company,  Chicago, 
boilermakers'  tools,  consisting  of  Lucas  pneumatic  expanders, 
railway  flue  cutters,  flue  hole  cullers,  stay  bolt  headers,  stay  be  It 
chucks,  flaring  tools,  wrenches,  etc.,  represented  by  W.  H. 
Dangel,  H.  T.  Gielow  and  Geo.  A.  Cameron;  Skinner  Chuck 
Company,  New  Britain,  Conn.,  independent  combination  and 
universal  geared  scroll  lathe  chucks,  drill  chucks,  drill  press 
vises,  represented  by  B.  F.  Damon,  Standard  Tool  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  drills,  reamers,  milling  cutlers,  chucks,  taps, 
represented   by  E.   W.   Thompson. 


BOILER  INSPECTION  DISTRICTS. 

J.   F.  Ensign,  chief  inspector  of  locomotive  boilers   for  the 

United   States  government,  has  established  his  .office  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.   (1419  F  street),  and  the  two  assistant  chief  in- 


TentatlvA   Boundarlei   of   Government   Boiler   Inapectlon  DIatrleti. 


and  power  hack  saks,  represented  by  Geo.  L.  Morgan ;  J.  Faessler 
Manufacturing  Company,  Moberly,  Mo.,  catalogues,  represented 
by  G.  R.  Maupin;  Firth  Sterling  Steel  Company,  McKeesport, 
Pa.,  tool  steels,  catalogues  and  circulars,  represented  by  Walter 
Brown,  William  Nelson,  John  J.  Coleman  and  William  R.  King ; 
Geometric  Tool  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  self  opening  die 
heads,  taper  cutting  die  head,  collapsing  taps,  chaser  or  died 
grinders,  catalogues,  etc.,  represented  by  Geo.  T.  Case ;  Independ- 
ent Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  latest  improved  Thor 
air  tools,  consisting  of  hammers,  drills,  reamers,  etc.,  represented 
by  John  D.  Hurley,  R.  T.  Scott.  G.  C.  Wilson,  Van  Robinson 
and  J.  J.  Keefe ;  McCrosky  Reamer  Company,  Incorporated, 
Meadville,  Pa.,  adjustable  reamers,  quick  change  chucks  and 
collets  expanding  mandrels,  universal  lamp  brackets,  drill  sock- 
ets, represented  by  F.  T,  Miller;  National  Machinery  Company, 
Tiffin,  Ohio,  die  sharpener  in  operation,  national  open  die  head, 
general  and  special  caulogues,  represented  by  H.  E.  Lott  and 


speetors  are  to  have  their  headquarters  in  the  West,  one  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  other  at  Denver,  Colo.  The  chief 
inspector  has  divided  the  country  into  fifty  districts,  and  an- 
nounces that  on  application  he  will  furnish  blanks  to  make  the 
reports  which  are  required  under  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  locomotive  boiler  inspec- 
tion. The  committee  of  the  American  Railway  Association  on 
relations  of  railway  operation  to  legislation,  has  issued  a  map 
showing  the  tentative  boundaries  of  the  50  inspection  distrias 
and  the  essential  features  of  that  map  are  reproduced  herewith. 
It  will  be  seen  that  three-liflhs  of  the  districts  are  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  More  than  three -fifths  of  the  more  than 
60,000  engines  of  the  country  are  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
no  doubt;  but  in  the  western  part  of  the  country  the  size  of  a 
district  is  limited  not  only  by  the  number  of  engines,  but  also 
by  the  distance  which  the  inspector  niiist  ftravd^oin  his  head- 
quarters to  make  ipspectioni.      H-i^edby^^WW 
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has  esUblished  a  new  division  of 
s  lieadquarters  will  be  at  Omaha, 


The  Post  Office  Departn: 
the  railway  mail  service  at 
Neb. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  now  sends  its  pay  ear  over  all 
of   its   lines,  both   in   New  Jersey   and    Pennsylvania,   every   two 

The  educational  bureau,  which  has  recently  been  established  by 
the  Illinois  Central  for  tlie  benefit  of  its  employees,  had  received 
lip  to  July  8,  394  applications  for  menibership. 

In  a  lire  at  Palesline,  Tex..  July  3,  the  woodwork  mill  and  the 
upholstering  department  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
car  shops   were  completely  destroyed ;   loss  $50,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  has  begun  proceedings  in  Chicago 
to  secure  considerable  additional  land  on  which  to  build  its  pro- 
posed new  union  station  and  new  freight  terminal. 

The  800  workmen  in  the  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal,,  are  now  working  12  hours 
a  day,  extra  work  being  necessary  on  account  of  the  recent 
roundhouse  fires  at  Seligman,  Ariz.,  and  Barstow,  Cal, 

T.  H.  Curtis,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  engineer  of  the  clectri- 
fic.ition  commission  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 
lit-  assumed  his  new  duties  on  July  13,  with  office  in  Chicago. 

The  Intertsate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  revised  regu- 
lations for  making  monthly  reports  to  the  commission  of  all  in- 
stances where  employees  subject  to  the  hours-of -service  law 
have  been  on  duty  for  a  li-ngcr  period  than  that  named   in  the 

Prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  16-hour  law,  regulating  the 
hours  of  service  of  Irainmcii,  have  been  bcgini  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  Federal  court  at  Cincinnati,  against  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton. 

The  Boston  &  Albany,  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Mew 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  have  signified  their  intention  of 
continuing  the  demurrage  ofiice  at  Boston  which  was  established 
a  few  months  ago  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 
J  The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  from  the  Western 
Ftectric  Company,  telephone  selectors  to  equip  five  new  cir- 
cuits for  train  despstching.  This  road  h.is  for  several  years 
used  telephones  for  transmitting  train  orders.  The  new  circuits 
will  aggregate  dOO  miles  in  length 

The  director  of  Pi'blic  Health  and  Charities  at  Philadelphia 
has  ordered  that  milk  brought  into  the  city  at  a  temperature 
of  over  60  deg.  F  must  not  be  sold;  and  at  the  recciviiig  sta- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  one  day  last  week  800  quarts 
were  condemned  and  poured  into  the  sewer. 

The  Governor  of  Connecticut  has  signed  the  law,  recently 
passed  by  the  legisature  of  that  State,  establishing  a  public 
utilities  commission.  The  law  provides  for  a  "strong"  com- 
mission, taking  over  the  powers  of  the  present  railway 
commission  and  also  new  powers  over  other  public  service 
corporations. 

In  order  to  give  to  passengers  who  pay  for  their  transporta- 
tion the  best  service  possible,  President  B.  L.  Winchell,  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  has  issued  instructions  to  all  em- 
ployees that  when  they  are  traveling  on  passes  they  shall  give 
precedence  as  to  sleeping-car  reservations  and  parlor-car  seats 
to  those  who  pay  for  these  accomodations. 

.As  a  result  of  the  transfer  of  the  mechanical  engineering  de- 
partment of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  from  Springfield, 
Mo,,  to  St.  Louis  (see  item  under  Elections  and  Appointments), 
s|iec  ill  cat  ions  for  new  cars  and  engines  for  all  the  Frisco  lines 
will  be  made  in  the  St.  Louis  office,  and  it  is  the  intention  to 
have  a  testing  department  and   laboratory   installed  there. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  put  on  a  new  train,  with  an  ob- 
car,   running   each   way    daily   between   Chicago   and 


Old  Point  Comfort,  Va.  The  eastbound  train  leaves  Chicago 
at  1  p.  in.,  and  reaches  its  destination  the  next  afternoon.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  made  extensive  improvements  in  thv- 
track  of  its  line  west  of  Cincinnati  since  its  acquirement  of  that 
line  from  the  old  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &   Louisville. 

The  Agricultural  Departmeiil,  co-operating  with  officers  of 
the  states  of  Maine.  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  Jersey  and 
Wisconsin,  is  to  employ  patrolmen  to  watch  forests,  with  a  view- 
to  preventing  lires.  The  department  has  for  this  purpise  an 
appropriati'.n  nf  $200,(XX)  and  intends  to  make  agree  ncnts  \'.illi 
officers  of  other  states,  a  condition  being  that  the  state  shall 
expend  an  amount  equal  to  that  expended  by  ihe  federal 
government. 

John  Kirby,  a  veteran  train  caller  at  the  Union  station  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  died  on  July  3,  being  overcome  by  the  heat 
Mr.  Kirby  deserves  special  mention  as  a  train  caller  who  spoke 
with  natural  inflections,  and  who  always  enunciated  clearly,  so 
that  the  hearer  never  had  occasion  to  doubt  that  it  was  the 
Erglish  language  to  which  he  was  listening,  Mr.  Kirby  was  for 
many  years  a  freight  conductor  on  the  Boston  &  Albany,  hut  was 
retired  from  train  service  by  reason  of  having  lost  a  leg  in 
an   accident. 

The  passenger  trains  of  the  Sandusky  division  of  the  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St,  Louis  now  run  to  and  from 
Toledo  over  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  from  and  to  Berwick,  46 
miles  south  of  Toledo.  Previous  to  July  1,  these  trains  reached 
Toledo  over  the  line  of  the  Hocking  Valley  from  Carey,  which 
is  seven  miles  further  from  Toledo  than  Berwick.  The  chango 
follows  the  purchase  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  by  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  thus  bringing  it  into  the  New 
York  Central  systeni. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  made  an  adjustment,  taking  elTcct 
July  I,  of  rates  of  pay  of  enginemen  who  run  the  heavier  en- 
gines put  in  service  on  the  road  during  the  past  year.  Thi-st 
rates  vary  with  the  riass  of  engine  and  in  some  instances  the 
pay  is  increased  4  and  in  a  few  instances  6  per  cent,  the  aver- 
age increase  approximating  2  per  cent.  The  average  increase 
granted  the  enginemen  a  year  ago  was  4.4  per  cent.,  so  that 
with  the  present  increase  the  average  approximates  the  iticrcasf 
in  rates  of  pay  given  to  other  branches  of  the  service. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  electrifying  the  second  track  of  the 
Kensington  &  Eastern  from  Kensington,  III.,  to  State  Line. 
When  this  road  was  buih  the  contract  with  the  Chicago,  Lake 
Shore  &  South  Bend,  leasing  one  electrified  track  to  that  road. 
provided  for  the  adding  by  the  Illinois  Central  of  a  second 
electrified  track  on  demand  of  the  C.  L.  S.  &  S.  B.  The  line 
was  built  with  double  track,  the  second  track  being  intended  for 
steam  operation.  It  has  not  been  operated,  however,  and  to 
meet  the  present  demand  for  a  second  electrified  track,  it  is  be- 
ing electrified. 

In  a  letter  to  the  state  labor  commissioner.  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Robertson,  of  Texas,  has  given  his  opinion  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  state  law  requiring  railways  to  maintain  safety 
applianie  inspectors  at  certain  points  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions. According  to  his  construction,  if  the  total  length  of  a  road 
and  branches  equals  or  exceeds  40  miles,  such  road  is  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  act.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
law  requires  an  inspector  to  be  stationed  at  the  connection  of  a 
branch  with  a  main  Hne  as  well  as  at  the  terminus  of  the  branch 
line  if  such  places  are  terminal  points  of  independetit  trains. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  changed  its  organization 
from  departmental  to  divisional.  The  office  of  general  superin- 
tendent was  created  and  the  office  of  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way  was  changed  to  chief  engineer.  The  organization  in  its  new 
form  will  be  almost  purely  division.il,  master  mechanics  reporting 
to  the  superintendent  on  mechanical  matters  affecting  transporta- 
tion and  to  sniierintcndcnt  of  motive  power  on  all  other  matters. 
and  division  engineers  reporting  to  the  superintendent  on  main- 
tenance matters  and  to  the  chief  engineer  on  construction  and 
standards.    The  accounting  department  was  not  affected  by  the 
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The  "Elks"  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  attending  their  na- 
tional convention  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  came  across  ihe 
continent  in  a  train  of  nine  steel  cars,  said  to  be  the  first  train 
of  that  character  to  make  the  complete  Irans-contJneiital  journey, 
riie  train  left  the  Pacific  Coast,  July  4.  and  was  run  over  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Pennsylvania.  There 
were  two  steel  baggage  cars;  one  steel  sleeping  ear  with  14 
sections;  four  steel  sleeping  cars  with  12  seelions  and  a  drawing 
room  each ;  one  9- compartment  steel  sleeping  car  and  one  steel 
dining  car.  There  was  also  a  tenth  car — an  observation  car, 
not   steel. 

Acting  under  the  increased  power  recently  conferred  on  it 
by  the  legislature,  the  railway  commission  of  Illinois  has  ordered 
reductions  averaging  between  20  and  25  per  cent,  in  express 
rates  to  go  into  effect  throughout  the  slate  on  August  1.  The 
greatest  reductions  will  be  in  the  charges  for  small  packages 
and  for  short  hauls.  The  express  companies  have  asked  to  be 
heard  in  regard  to  the  new  taritTs  and  July  19  is  the  date  set 
for  the  hearing.  Speaking  of  the  express  companies'  method 
of  making  rates  and  that  proposed  by  the  commission,  Chair- 
man Berry  said:  "The  companies'  rate  scale  begins  with  the 
big  packages  and  is  graduated  downward.  Our  scale  begins  with 
the  small  packages  and  is  graduated  upward,  with  a  view  of 
equalising  the  charges  as  much  as  possible.''  A  former  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Illinois  commission  to  make  similar  reduc- 
tions was  prevented  by  the  federal  court,  on  the  ground  that 
the  commission  did  not  have  jurisdiction,  but  Chairman  Berry 
believes  that  with  its  present  powers  its  orders  will  be  upheld 
by  the  courts. 

A  meeting  of  interested  commercial  organizations  and  trunk 
manufacturers  from  various  parts  of  the  country  was  held  at 
ihe  La  Salle  hotel,  Chicago,  on  July  10,  to  make  formal  organ- 
ized protest  against  the  plan  of  the  railways,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1912,  to  refuse  to  accept  as  baggage  without  extra  charge 
trunks  any  dimension  of  which  exceeds  40  in.,  to  make  the  extra 
charge  C(|ual  to  the  excess  baggage  rate  for  10  lbs.  for  each 
inch  in  length  over  40  in.,  and  to  refuse  to  accept  as  baggage 
at  all  trunks  any  dimension  of  which  exceeds  70  in.  Com- 
mercial organizations  that  use  (he  large  size  trunks  for  the 
.samples  of  their  traveling  salesmen  say  that  the  new  rules  will 
impose  an  undue  burden  on  Ihem  and  render  many  of  their 
trunks  worthless.  Trunk  manufacturers  make  the  same  com- 
plaint about  Ihe  trunks  they  would  have  on  their  hands,  and  also 
say  that  much  of  the  machinery  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
trunks  would  he  rendered  useless.  Resolutions  declaring  the  new 
rule  of  the  carriers  unjust  and  unreasonable  were  passed  at  the 
mtiliiig.  and  a  committee  of  nine  members  was  appointed  to 
confer  with  them  and  seek  a  compromise.  An  attempt  will  he 
made  to  have  the  roads  accept  50-in.  trunks  without  extra 
charge,  reduce  the  excess  baggage  rates  for  larger  than  50-in. 
Irunks,  and  postpone  any  such  rule  until  January  1,  1913.  The 
committee  is  authorized  to  file  complaint  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  case  a  satisfactory  settlement  with 
(he  roads  is  not  reached.  A  numlier  of  the  speakers  admitted 
that  the  roads  were  right  in  seeking  to  regulate  Ihe  size  of 
trunks,  hut  said  that  any  rule  made  by  them  should  be 
reasonable. 

Divisional  Accounting  on  the  Rock  Island  LInM. 
The  commit  lee  on  office  organization  and  methods  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines  has  presented  a  report,  advising  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  divisional  accounting  system  with  the  addition  of 
district  accountants  who  are  to  act  in  a  supervisory  capacity. 
The  repnrt  has  been  approved  and  the  new  organization  is  to 
become  effective  .August  1.  The  organization  which  has  been  m 
force  in  ihis  department  consisted  of  four  district  accountants, 
each  of  whom  had  a  sufficient  force  in  his  office  to  handle  all 
Ihe  accounts  on  Ihat  part  of  the  system  assigned  to  him.  The 
<tisadvantagc  of  this  arrangement  was  that  these  district  account- 
ants were  too  far  removed  from  the  division  organizations,  and 
it  was  too  difficult  for  them  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  work 
t)eing  carried  on  at  remote  points.  Under  the  new  organization 
the  accountant  in  the  division  superintendent's  office  will  have 
charge  of  all  accounts  on  that  division  and  will  report  direct  to 
the  comptroller.  In  issuing  instructions,  however,  the  comp- 
troller will  deal  with  district  accountants,  of  which  there  will  be 
three,   one   in   each   general   superintendent's   office.     These   men 


IncreaMS  In  Pay. 

Shopmen  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  announce  that  the  com- 
pany has  increased  their  pay,  to  take  effect  at  once,  as  follows: 
Machinists  advanced  3^  cents  an  hour ;  boilermakcrs  2j^  cents 
an  hour;  and  sheet  iron   workers   V/i  cents  an  hour. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  made  a  general  advance  of  5 
per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  employees  in  the  mechanical  departmeni, 
to  take  effect  August   15. 

Officers  of  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood  announce  that  the 
Southern  Railway  has  granted  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  pay  of  firemen  and  hostlers;  and  also  has  agreed  to  limit 
the  number  of  negro  firemen  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
while  firemen.  It  is  claimed  that  this  will  reduce  the  number 
of  negroes  employed. 


R.  C. 


Safety  on  the  North  Weatern. 

Richards,  chairman  of  the  Central  Safety  CommitI 


of 


the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  reports  that  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  the  number  of  employees  killed  and  injured  on 
that  road  tell  off  17  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
year,  and  of  passengers  killed  and  injured  28  per  cent.  The 
detail  figures  i 


July  I.  1910 
June  .10.  IS 
Killed.  I>ijv 


July  1.1909,10 
June  JO,  1910. 


Knitd. 


I.  K.  ai. 


ir  Repiirc] 


The  I rtter national   Steel  Aaiociation. 

At  the  session  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  held  last  week,  160  dele- 
gates, representing  the  steel  interests  of  all  the  steel -producing 
countries  in  Europe  and  America,  voted  to  form  an  international 
as;ociation.  Judge  E  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation,  was  chairman  ol 
the  congress.  It  was  his  plan  that  the  delegates  adopted.  In 
his  address  to  the  delegates,  Judge  Gary  said:  "There  should 
be  esiablished  and  continuously  maintained  a  business  friend- 
ship, which  compels  cnc  to  feel  the  same  concern  for  his  neigh- 
bor that  he  has  for  himself,  which  is  no  less  a  principle  than 
the  golden  rule  applied  to  business.  Is  it  possible?  If  it  is.  it 
will  be  eerlain  to  pay."  Later,  Judge  Gary  said,  in  pari:  "The 
questions  of  regulation  of  prices,  distribution  of  territory  or  at- 
tempting Ihe  circumvention  of  the  tariff  laws,  have  no  more  part 
in  the  congress  than  a  bar  association  formed  by  attorneys  con- 
trols the  individual  actions  of  its  members  or  regul.ites  Ihe 
fees  they  may  charge.  I  can  use  no  better  comparison  than  to 
liken  the  functions  of  the  International  Association  of  Steel 
Men  to  a  bar  association.  Its  purposes  are  of  the  same  order 
and  its  powers  are  not  greater.  The  association  will  do  great 
good  for  the  labor  world  and  especially  for  employers  and  em- 
ployees relations.  A  standard  will  be  set  for  dealing  with  work- 
men and  determining  how  they  shall  best  be  housed  and  control 
the  sanitary  conditions  under  which  they  will  work.  -Again,  this 
congress  has  accomplished  a  wonderful  thing  in  effecting  an  ar- 
rangeirent  to  standardize  steel  products  of  Ihe  world.  World 
standard  sizes  and  specifications  will  do  away  with  Ihe  thons.ind 
and  one  pelly   annoyances  and  expenses   in   the  steel   business." 

International  Mercantile  Marine, 

The  gross  earnings  of  this  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
December  31,  1910,  amounted  to  $3*<,073,S96,  as  compared  with 
$33,953,208  in  1909.  Operating  and  general  expenses  were 
slightly  more  in  1910  than  in  19G9,  as  were  also  lixed  ch:irges. 
After  the  payment  of  these  accounts,  Ijieit 
jtar   of  $4,849,581    as   against. 


ccounts,  lbei«  was  a   srrplus   last 
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shows  cash  on  hand  of  $1,575,203  and  total  currcDt  assets  of 
$SJ62,000.  The  company  has  current  liabilities  amounting  to 
$5,329,733.  of  which  $3,604,460  are  accounts  payable.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  loans,  bills  payable  and  foreign  bankers'  over- 
drafts of  $3,976,467. 

The  number  of  passenger  vessels  now  in  the  various  services  of 
the  International  Mercantile  Marine  is  124,  to  which  will  be  added 
six  steamers  now  building.  Of  these  vessels,  including  those 
under  construction,  one  is  a  training  ship,  24  steamers  are  under 
S.00O  tons  gross,  64  steamers  between  5,000  and  10,000  tons  gross, 
32  steamers  between  10,000  and  15,000  tons  gross,  three  steamers 
between  15,000  and  20,000  tons  gross,  four  steamers  between 
20,000  and  30,000  tons  gross,  and  two  steamers  about  45.000 
S  gross.     The  two  largest  steamers  in  the  world  are  owned 
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.  June  14, 
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hy  (his  company,  the  Olympic,  which   was  launched  ; 

1910,  and   made   her   first   voyage    from   Southampto: 

1911,  and  the  Titanic,  her  sister  ship,  which  i 
31,  1911,  and  will  be  placed  in  the  New  York-Southai 
ice  early  in  1912. 

President  Ismay,  in  his  comments  on  the  annual  report  of  the 
company,  says  that  the  transatlantic  passenger  service  showed 
a  material  increase  in  the  first  and  second-class  movement  in 
1910,  both  east  and  westbound.  The  outlook  for  the  present  year 
is  not  quite  so  satisfactory,  and  on  account  of  the  curtailment 
in  large  development  and  construction  work  in  the  United  States, 
immigration  is  not  as  large  now  as  last  year.  During  the  first 
half  of  1910  the  freight  situation  was  anything  but  satisfactory; 
(luring  the  latter  part  of  the  year  freight  conditions  improved, 
and  as  this  condition  still  obtains,  the  prospects  are  more 
encouraging. 

Metallic  Tail  End  Marken. 
The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  as  well  as  the 
Pennsylvania,  now  runs  trains  without  the  familiar  green  flags 
at  the  tail  end.  The  rule  substituting  the  tail  lamp  for  the  flag 
as  a  daylight  marker  is  now  in  force  throughout  the  company's 
lines,  for  both  passenger  and  freight  trains,  suggesting  possibly 
a  glut  in  the  green  bunting  market.  The  lamp  serve*  as  a 
marker  simply  by  its  shape,  the  color  being  the  same  as  before 
and  having  in  the  day  time  no  significance.  The  Central  has 
also  made  a  change  in  the  night  indications  of  the  markers,  sub- 
stitutirg  yellow  lights  for  green.  So  far  as  tail  lights  are  con- 
cerned, the  train  signals  wilt  thus  be  no  longer  inconsistent  with 
fixed  signals.  The  signals,  both  daylight  and  night,  on  the  front 
ends  of  engines  to  indicate  that  another  section  of  the  train  is  to 
follow,  wilt  continue  to  be  green. 

American   Society   of   Engineer   Draftamen. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Engineer  Draftsmen  will  be  held  in  the  Engineering  Societies' 
building,  New  York.  July  20.  A  paper  on  The  Development  of 
the  Automatic  Machine  will  be  read  by  C.  A.  Clark,  M.  E., 
Toledo,  Ohio.  Walter  M.  Smyth,  116  Nassau  street.  New  York, 
is  secretary. 


AHniCAH  SocitTT  roi  TnTHa  IfAmiALi. — Pto(.  E.  ll*rbur(,  Unircnily 

of  PennijlTinii,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
AMiaicAH   Socinr  or  Civn.   EMamim.— C  W.  Huot,  2Z0  W.   S71h    St. 

New  York;  In  and  3d  Wed.,  ncept  June  and  AusuM,  New  York. 
AMmcAM   SociKrr  o»  EiiciHiuiiHa  CowmACToai.— D.  J.  Haner,    13   Park 

Row,  New  Ybrk;  3d  Tueiday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
Amuicah   Society   or   Hicbarical    Eaaivaaai.— CalTin   W.    Rice.   29   W. 

39ih  St.,  New  York. 
AuociATioH    or    Ahuicah    Railway    AccouhtiHg   Orricni. — C.    G.    Phil- 

iipi.  143  Dearbora  St.  Cbiciio- 
AuociATioH  or  Railway  Claim  AciitTa.— I.  R.  MeSherrr,  C.  Ii  E.  I.,  Chi- 

ago;  annual  convention.  May  22,  1912,  Lm  AofclM,  Cal. 
AsaociATio*  or  Railwat  ELicraiCAL  Ekoihidii. — lot.  A.  Andrcuctlti,  C  ft 

N.  W.  Sy„  Chicaio- 
AuociATioH  or  Railway  TlLicaArH   SuriaiHTIBDanTl.— P.  W.  Drew,   tSS 

Adama  St.,  Cbi^aio. 

AMnrr.Trn.     n>     T.inaroaTATIOlI     AHD     CAa     AcCOUHTlMO     OfFlCKal.— C.     p. 

rch  St.,  New  York;   Deecmber  12-13.  Louiarille,  Kj. 
[It.— Jamea  Powell.  Gr«nd  Trunk  Hy.,  Montreal,  Que-i 
nonth,  except  Jnne,  July  aad  AaiuM,  Uoniical. 
Civil  Ehgihiu*. — Gemeal  H.  McLead,  41}  DoTcbea- 
d,  Que.;  Ttauradaya,  Montreal. 

lATiON    or   Chicaoo.— Aaron    Kline,    M\    North    Smb 

■•aurt,  <.iiicaBa;  2d  Monday  in  month.  Ckicato. 

CiHTiAL  Railway   CLua.— H.   D.   Vouaht,  9!   Liberty  St.,  New  York:    2d 

Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  FrL  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Not..  BuSalo.  H.  Y. 

Civil  EHciRUai'  SoeirrY  or  St.  Paul.— D.  F.  Jorgenaen,  116  Winter  St., 

St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  enccpC  June,  July  and  Au|.,  Sl  Paul. 

EHGiHiiai'   SociiTY  or  PaamiLVAXiA. — E.   R.   Duhtr,   Box  704,  Harrie- 

buri.  Pa.;  lal  Monday  after  2d  Saturday.  Harriibur(,  Pa. 
EHCiHina'  SociiTi  or  WtaTnn   PanHiYLVANiA.— E.  K.   HUei.  803  Fulton 

building.  Pitttburgfa:  Ul  and  Jd  Tueaday,  Pittiburgli,  Fa. 
FiiicHT  Claim   AtaociATiOK.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond.  Va.;  annual, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
GiRUiAL  SumiHTiNDBHTi'  AaiociATiOH  or  Cbicaoo. — E.  5.  Koller,  226  W. 

Adanu  St..  Cbicato;  Wed.  preceding  M  Tbura.,  Chicago. 
Ihtuhatiohai.  Railway  CoKCiua. — EieeatiTe  ConsBittee,  me  de  LDuTain, 


Caa    PotiMtn'i 


915,  I 


(  Clui.— W.   B.   Hi 


D.  ft  I.  R.  Ry.,  Two  Harboi 

""worlb.^Li 
k  Railwav 

2d  Friday 
rea   DoiLia   I 

New  York. 
rta   Cat   Bui 


,    AuociATioK.— D.    B.    SebaaliaB,   Le    Satle 


.   _.    -L.  H,   Bryan, 

July  25-27,  Chicaso. 
BLAcaaMiini'  AaiocUTioii.—A.  L.  Wood- 
15,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

,   Union   Station.   Dea  Moinea,   la.: 
ind  Auiuit.  Dea  Moinci. 
Hairy  D.   Voosbl,  95  Liberty    St., 


■   CAa 


io».— J.   W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  buUding, 
Statu 


iHn  <-AHAiM,— j\.   r.   uane,   o.  A   M.,    Readin 

911,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

iLAnn  RAiLtOAD  Ciua.— G.  H.  Fraiiei,  10  Oli   .     _    . 

Tueaday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Auf.  and  Sept..  Boati 
-  ■ -H.  D.  Vouabl.9S  LiBf-     '-     -        " 


V  Ekclai 


Liibt.  95  Liberty  St..  Nei 


York 


4lh  Salurday,  Duluth. 
OuAHA    Railway    Clux.— H.    H.    Uaulick.    Barki 

■econd  Wednnday. 
Rail»oad   CLua  or   Kahxas  City.— C.   Manlo»e,    1008  Walnu 

-        ■'        3d  Frii-  ■■     "  *■■ 


"^•■)..K«™  <^»» 


Block,    Omaha,    Neb.; 

.wAT''dL™i'or"prmBuaiiH.'.^'."°W?'A^'l<inan/'P.  &  L.   E.,  Pittabur^. 

Pa.;  4ib  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aucuat,  PilUburab. 
Railway   IxousTaiAL  AiaociATiox.— G.    L.    Stewart.   SL   L.   S.  W.   Ry.,  St. 

Loui),  Mo.;  innuai,  May  12,  1912,  Kanaaa  City.  Mo. 
Railway   Sicxal  Asbociatlon.—C.  C.   RoKnberl.   Bethlehem,  Pa.;  anntui, 

Ocl.  10.  Colorado  Spring..  Colo. 
Railway  STOUKiiriai'  Audciatioh. — J.  P.  HuTptay,  Box  C,  Colliawood, 

Ohio. 
RiCHUOHD  Railioad  CLt>B. — P.  O.  RobinMn,  Richmond.  Va.;  2d  Monday, 

except  June,  July  and  AuSDM. 

ROADHASTHl'    AND    HAINTIHAXCl    OY    ^ 

P.  &  P.  U.  Ry.    '--    •"  -  " 


lion,  Chicago;  Sept.  I 
W.  K.  K/..  Mont  gome 

nUH     &     SoUTHWXATUII 

Atlanta.  Ga.;  Jd  Thun 


_--i.   Nyquiat,   La  ^alle  St.   Sta- 

14,  SL  Paul,  Minn. 

a  Scivici  Orrictii.— E.  W.  Sandwkb,  A.  ft 
/,  Ala.;  annual,  October  20,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Railway   Clux._A.   J.    Merrill,   Grant  blda., 
T=n     M.rrh,  May.  JuW,  ScpL.  Nf-     i"--S-- 
comber,   Wool.on  Spi 


:«Kis.— C.  M.        T«A 


Tuesday  ii 
ric  CLua  01 
Pa.;  meeli 


OF  'cMlCAM.I^uy'' S^'McCabe. 

"'""w^o.x!^°'a.  S- 


Chicaeo;  ■ 


onthly,  PilU 


-C.  A.   Lichty,  C.  ft 

.   FHtch.  M 
1912.  Cbio 


"  '  East  Buffalo.  N. 
WxsYiBK  Cakaoa  Rail' 


r.  Old       WooB  Paes 


Co.,  To- 

i    Salle    Hotel.    Chicago: 

rk;  laat 

tniiidina,  Pittatmrsb, 
jrgn. 

AuiaicA.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 
8,  1912.  Louiaville.  Ky. 
-J.    M.    Sella,    Buffalo;    firat   Salnrday 

li"o'r  ^iiTBOiT.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  4  M.  S.,  Detroit. 

no  monlhly. 

;as'  AssociAiiox.— W.  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y.  C  ft  H.  R., 

"    ■■  ittmber  1,  Chicago. 

ar,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win. 
ly  and  Auguit    

,ch  monlh,  exiepl  June,  July  anii  AuguM. ' 
IP  Enci»ee«!.— J.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadnock  Block. 
Wedne^day  in  month  ixcepl  July  and  Aurnat,  Cbicaao. 
Association.— F.  J,  Angier,  firM  NttionJ  Beak  blc^, 

i;f]|-.i7f;d  by  V_H.7».7VIV^ 
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ffirafftr  N*«i«. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  will  operate  a  solid  through  train  to 
Richmond  and  Old  Point  Comfort  over  the  newly  acquired  Chi- 
cago-Gndnnati  line,  beginning  Monday. 

Up  to  the  4lh  of  July  the  farmers  of  the  Imperial  Valley 
in  southern  California  had  shipped  by  the  Southern  Pacific, 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  carloads  of  cantaloupes. 

In  the  four  months  ending  June  30,  the  Canadian  Pacific  carried 
westward  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  110,000  immigrants,  of 
whom  85  per  cent,  were  natives  of  the  British  Isles.  In  1909  the 
total  carried  was  46J300  and  in  1910  about  95,000. 

The  Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Company,  342  Whitehall  build- 
ing. New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  contracting  and  for- 
warding freight  agent  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company 
on  freight  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  Pacific 
coast  via  Panama. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that  its  St.  Louis  line, 
the  Vandalia,  has  opened  a  new  freight  station  at  Main  street. 
Second  street  and  Cass  avenue,  St.  Louis,  with  a  capacity  of 
60  cars.  Hitherto  the  company's  prin,:ipal  freight  station  for 
St.  Louis  has  been  in  East  St.  Louis,  III.,  across  the  river. 

The  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington  reports  that 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  379,290  persons  attended  the 
lectures  and  exhibitions  given  in  farmers'  instruction  tr:iins,  run 
by  the  railways,  52  leading  railways  taking  pari  in  these  enter- 
prises.   They  used  239  cars  and  spent  more  than  $90,000  in  the 

The  Southern  Pacific's  agricultural  demonstration  train,  which 
has  been  run  in  connection  with  professors  from  the  University 
of  California,  giving  lectures,  has  completed  its  third  annual  tour 
of  the  state  and  reports  an  attendance  of  visitors  aggregating 
76,236,  which  is  considerably  larger  than  the  number  reported 

California,  as  well  as  Louisiana,  has  a  health  promotion  car. 
This  ear,  in  charge  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  was  at  Los 
Angeles  during  the  recent  convention  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  and  since  then  has  been  making  a  tour  of  the 
state.  It  was  shown  also  to  the  teachers  attending  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Education  Association  at  Sao  Francisco. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  have  issued 
new  passenger  tariffs  for  the  suburban  district  around  Philadel- 
phia, making  slight  advances  in  certain  single  fare  and  round 
trip  tickets,  bringing  all  these  up  lo  the  basis  of  2^  cents  a 
mile  for  one  way  tickets  and  2  cents  a  mile  for  round  trip.  On 
the  Chestnut  Hill  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  some  of  the  rates 
have  been  abnormally  low.    Season  ticket-rates  are  not  changed. 

A  committee  of  the  Transcontinental  Passenger  .Association 
has  announced  that  the  fall  colonist  rates,  to  be  in  effect  from 
September  15  to  October  15,  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the 
last  spring,  when  the  one-way  fare  lo  the  Pacific  coast  from 
Chicago  was  $33,  from  St  Louis  $32.  and  from  St.  Paul  and 
Missouri  river  points  $25.  It  is  expected  that  the  travel  under 
these  rates  will  be  even  heavier  than  during  the  spring  colonist 
period  when  it  was  very  large.  Some  of  the  carriers  felt  that 
the  service  rendered  warranted  an  increase  in  the  rates,  and 
the  question  was  taken  up  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Trans- 
continental Passenger  Association  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Indiana  railway  commission  has  set  August  3  as  the  date 
for  a  general  hearing  on  express  rates  in  that  slate.  This  ac- 
tion is  being  taken  under  authority  recently  conferred  on  the 
commission  by  the  general  assembly,  whereby  it  has  power  to 
make  an  inquiry  into  rates  on  its  own  initiative  instead  of  wait- 
ing tor  complaint  to  be  made  by  an  interested  shipper  against 
some  specific  rate.  An  investigation  of  the  express  rate  ques- 
tion was  made  by  the  Indiana  commission  in  1907,  which  resulted 
in  an  order  making  reductions  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  the  rales, 
but  the  United  States  district  court  held  that  the  commission 
had  no  jurisdiction  and  enjoined  (he  order.  Now  that  its  pow- 
ers have  been  increased,  the  data  gathered  at  the  former  inquiry 
>vill  be  used. 


General  Review  of  Crop  Condition*. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the  fol- 
lowing general  review  of  crop  conditions : 

The  month  of  June  was  decidedly  unfavorable  for  growing 
crops  in  most  parts  of  the  United  Stales.  The  aggregate  con- 
dition of  all  crops  on  July  I  was  10.7  per  cent,  below  the  average 
condition,  whereas  on  June  1  conditions  were  only  2S  per  cent. 
under  average.  A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  various  crops 
on  July  1,  with  their  average  growing  condition  on  July  of 
recent  years  (past  ten  years  for  most  crops)  is  shown  as  fol- 
lows  (100  representing  average  conditions  and  not  normal)  : 

Cotton   110.2,  lemons   102.2,  oranges   lOO.S. 

Rice  99.0,  beans  (dry)  98,1,  apples  97.6,  pears  96.3,  grapes 
96.1,  peanuts  96.0,  raspberries  94.9,  corn  94.6,  cantaloupes  94.4, 
winler  wheat  94.3,  sugar  cane  94.1,  rye  93.6,  lima  beans  92.3, 
flax  92.1.  watermelons  91.6,  tomatoes  90.9,  alfalfa  90.8,  all  wheat 

Onions  88.9,  sweet  potatoes  883,  sorghum  8S0,  blackberries 
87.9,  hemp  S62.  cabbage  85.0,  tobacco  84,4,  potatoes  84.1.  spring 
wheal  84.1,  broom  corn  82.2,  barley  82.0. 

Oats  79.7,  timothy  76.1,  pasture  75.9,  peaches  7S.6,  hay  (all 
kinds)  74.7,  kafir  corn  74,6.  clover  hay  72.2,  millet  69.1. 

The  above  figures  relate  only  to  relative  growing  conditions, 
not  taking  into  account  changes  in  acreage.  Taking  into  account 
both  acreage  and  condition,  indications  are  that  the  wheat 
crop  will  be  1.4  per  cent,  larger  than  the  average  production 
of  the  past  five  years,  corn  4.9  per  cent,  larger,  oats  12.3  per 
cent  less,  barley  11.6  per  cent,  less,  potatoes  108  per  cent,  less, 
tobacco  22.7  per  cent,  less,  flax  10.5  per  cent,  more,  rice  5.8  per 
cent,   more  than   the   average  production  of  the  past  five  years. 

The  average  condition  of  all  crops  in  the  aggregate,  by 
states,  on  June  1,  was  approximately  as  follows,  100  indicating 
the  average   (nol  normal)    for  recent  years  on  June  1  : 

Maine  95.8.  New  Hampshire  94A  Vermont  93.2,  Massachu- 
setts 87.8,  Rhode  Island  88.2,  Connecticut  84.0,  New  York  91.4, 
New  Jersey  88.9,  Pcrnsylvania  90.7.  Average  for  above  divisions 
91.0 

Delaware  89.7,  Maryland  88.9,  Virginia  91.3,  West  Virginia 
85.0,  North  Carolina  100.3,  South  Carolina  100.0.  Georgia  105.2. 
Florida  94.3,     Average  for  above  division  99.1. 

Ohio  94.3,  Indiana  81.8,  Illinois  92.8,  Michigan  100.9,  Wiscon- 
sin  100.9.     .'\verage   for   above   division  92.6. 

Minnesota  88,5,  Iowa  949.  Missouri  88.5,  North  Dakota  100.5, 
South  Dakota  563,  Nebraska  77.4,  Kansas  71.3.  .Average  for 
above  division  82.3. 

Kentucky  94.7.  Tennessee  97.5,  Alabama  107.5,  Mississippi 
104,7,  Louisiana  98.6,  Texas  86.0,  Oklahoma  61.4,  Arkansas  99.5. 
-Average  for  above  division  90.1. 

Montana  103.6  Wyoming  97.9,  Colorado  8S,6,  New  Mexico 
106.1.  Arizona  103.7,  Utah  97.2.  Nevada  102,7,  Idaho  106.6,  Wash- 
ington 102.5.  Oregon  105.1,  California  101.7.  Average  for  above 
division   101.3  per  cent. 

Traffic  Club  of   New  York. 

The  Traffic  Club  of  New  York  will  have  its  annual  clam- 
hake  at  Witzel's  Grove.  College  Point.  L.  I.,  on  Saturday,  July  22. 
The  steamer  to  carry  the  members  to  College  Point  will  leave 
Pier  No,  10  N,  R.  at  10  a.  m.  There  will  be  a  baseball  game 
and  races.  At  2:30  p.  m.  Ihere  will  be  a  clam-bake,  after  which 
the   members  and   their  guests  will   sail   up  the   Sound, 

Freight  Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  100.  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for  March,  1911,  says: 

"The  averages  denote  an  improvement  over  February  in  all 
the  items  of  performance,  excepting  the  average  Ions  per  car  and 
per  loaded  car,  bolh  of  which  decreased  slightly,  due  probably 
lo  a  difference  in  the  class  of  traffic  handled  in  the  two  months. 
Miles  per  car  per  day  increased  from  22.6  lo  23.2  for  all  ears. 
The  March  average  excluding  surplus  is  25,8.  The  loaded 
mileage  showf  an  increase  from  67.8  in  February  lo  68  6  in 
March.  This  increase,  combined  with  an  increase  in  cars  on 
home  lines  from  61  per  cent,  to  63  per  cent,  indicates  that  home 
cars  were  being  uiiliicd  for  '|*^%.f'vi |50OfE?"  '''^" 
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diiriiig  the  preceding  monlhs.  The  ton  miles  per  car  per  day, 
while  showing  but  a  slight  improvement  (330  to  332),  for  all 
ears,  increased  from  359  for  active  cars  in  February  to  369  in 
March.  Earnings  per  car  per  day  averaged  $2.28,  as  compared 
with  $2,17  the  previous  month.  The  average  excluding  surplus 
cars  was  $2-58." 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

Reparation  Awarded. 

Beekman  Lumber  Co.  v.  Louisiana  Raikvay  &  Navigation  Co. 
ei  at.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Clements: 

Damages  resulting  from  niisrouting  shipments  of  lumber  con- 
signed to  consignee,  railway.    (21  I,  C.  C,  280.) 

Bon  Marche  v.  Central  of  New  Jersey  et  al.    Opinion  by  the 


The  charges  on  a  carload  of  enamel  ware  from  Newark,  N.  J., 
to  Seattle,  Wash.,  were  found  to  be  in  excess  of  what  the 
tariff  called  for.     (21  I.  C  C,  195.) 

St.  Louis  Blast  Furnace  v.  yirginian  Railway  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  sum  of  the  intermediate  rates  for  the  transportation  of 
coke  in  carloads  from  Deep  water,  W.  Va.,  to  Carondelet.  Mo,, 
was  less  than  the  joint  rate  applied  to  the  traffic.  (21  I.  C.  C,  215.) 

Aula  Vehicle  Co.  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Ihe  commission: 

First-class  rate  for  transportation  of  metal  automobile  parts 
in  carloads  from  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  found 
unreasonable  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the  fourth-class  rate, 
which  is  prescribed  for  the  future.     (21  I,  C.  C.  286.) 

Robertson  Paper  Co.  v.  Boston  &  Maine  et  al.  Optniott  by 
Cii,nmissioner  Prouly: 

Complaint  seeks  recovery  of  damages  arising  out  of  a  ship- 
ment of  paper  from  Bellows  Falls,  Vt.,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
The  rate  applicable  to  manila  wrapping  paper  in  the  form  in 
which  this  paper  was  sliipped  should  have  been  applied  to  this 
shipment.    (21  I.  C.  C,  254.) 

W.   0.   Kay   Co,   v.   Denver   &   Rio  Grande.     Opinion   by  the 

Demurrage  and  switching  charges  were  assessed  on  each  of  two 
cars  in  which  a  single  carload  shipment  had  been  transferred  en 
route,  because  point  of  destination  was  located  on  a  narrow-gage 
track.  The  shipment  should  be  regarded  as  a  one-ear  shipment 
for  the  purpose  of  assessing  demurrage  and  switching  charges. 
<21  I.  C,  C,  239.) 

Clearfield  Lumber  Co.  el  al.  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouly: 

It  appears  that  in  the  past  the  rates  on  lumber  on  both  the 
Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  divisions  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
were  based  on  Ashland;  but  in  October,  1909,  the  lumber  rate 
from  Meek,  Ky.,  on  the  Big  Sandy  division  was  reduced  3  ccnis 
per  I(K)  lbs,,  whereas  the  rates  on  the  Lexington  division  were 
unchanged.  Subsequently  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  readjusted 
the  rates  so  as  to  make  the  arbitraries  the  same  on  both  divisions. 
Such  action  of  that  defendant  is  a  practical  admission  on  its 
part  that  the  present  relation  of  rales  is  a  fair  one,  and  repara- 
tion must  be  allowed  on  shipments  made  during  the  time  there 
was  a  difference  in  rates.     (21  L  C.  C,  211.) 


Complaint  Dlamlaaed. 

/.  H.  Winterbotham  &■  Sons  v.  Missouri  PaciHc  et  al.  Opin- 
ion by  the  commission 

Carload  rate  of  16  cents  per  100  lbs.  on  staves  from  McNab. 
Ark.,  to  Cairo,  III.,  is  not  unreasonable.     (21  I.  C.  C,  266.) 

Emigrant*'  Movable  a. 
A.  B.  Hood  V.  Great  Northern  el  al.     Opinion  by  Ihe  commis- 

A  mixed  carload  shipment  by  a  ranchman  from  Portland, 
Ore.,  to  Chester,  Mont.,  consisted  in  part  of  36  spools  of  barbed 
wire.  The  wire  was  entitled  to  the  rate  prescribed  for  emigrants' 
movabiei.     (21  L  C.  C,  246.) 


Advanced   Ratea  Reduced. 

United  Stales  Leather  Co.  et  al  v.  Southern  Railvfay  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

Advanced  freight  rates  on  products  of  southern  tanneries  to 
norlheni  mines  is  found  unreasonable,  and  the  rate  formerly 
in   force  is  prescribed   for  two  years.     (21  L*  C.   C,  323.) 

Allowance  In  Weight  for  Melting  lea. 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  the  Slate  of  Kansas  v. 
Adams  Express  Co.  et  al.      Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Present  rule  of  defendants  respecting  the  weights  at  which 
shipments  of  dressed  poultry  are  billed  when  packed  in  ice  found 
unreasonable,  and  defendants  ordered  to  establish  a  rule  pro- 
viding that  shipments  of  dressed  poultry,  when  packed  in  ice, 
shall  be  billed  at  25  per  cent,  less  than  Iheir  gross  weight,  but  in 
no  case  at  less  than  the  net  weight  of  the  poultry,  as  invoiced 
by  the  shipper,  plus  the  weight  of  the  container.  (21  I.  C.  C. 
283.)  

Rate  Adjuatment  at  Portland,  Ore. 

Portland  Lumber  Co.  el  al  v.  Oregon-Washinglon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  el  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouly: 

II  appears  that  lumber  from  complainants'  mills  on  the  Yam- 
hill division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  at  Jefferson  street, 
Portland,  Oregon,  is  not  within  the  switching  limits,  but  pays 
higher  rates  than  lumber  from  other  Portland  mills.  Defend- 
ants should  not  be  required  to  embrace  complainants'  mills  with- 
in the  switching  limits  of  Portland,  but  that  reduced  rates  should 
be  established  from  such  mills  to  certain  named  territories.  (21 
I.  C.  C.  292.) 

Unlawful  DIvialon  of  Through  Rate. 

Beekman  Lumber  Co.  v.  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  et  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

Carriers,  buying  what  will  ultimately  become  company  ma- 
terial, contract  with  shippers  located  off  their  lines  and  agree 
that  if  the  vendor  will  bill  the  shipment  beyond  a  designated 
junction  point,  where  their  own  lines  and  the  lines  of  the 
initial  carriers  meet,  that,  of  the  joint  through  rate,  the  pur- 
chasing carrier  will  absorb  its  own  division,  the  shipper  assum- 
ing only  that  portion  of  the  joint  through  rate  which  accrues  to 
the  initial  carriers  as  their  division  of  the  rate  up  to  the  junction 
point.  This  practice  results  in  the  application  of  a  portion  of  a 
joint  rale  from  the  point  of  origin  to  point  of  destination,  for 
the  use  of  a  particular  shipper  which  is  not  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public  at  large  nor  filed  with  the  Interstate  Cora- 
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Commission.     Contracts  providing  for  such  r 
be  in  violation  of  law. 

Nothing  herein  is  lo  be  construed  as  denying  to 
selves  the  benefit  of  divisions  of  through  rates 
material  according  to  lawfully  published  tariffs. 
Restricted  Rales,  20  I.  C.  C.  426.    (2  I.  C.  C.  270.) 


Confuelon  in  Mllllng-in-Tranalt  Rule. 

Beekman  Lumber  Co.  v.  Mississippi  Central  et  al.    Opinion  by 
Commissioner  Meyer: 

This  case  involves  an  alleged  misrouting,  which  is  really  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  tariffs.  This  report,  while  condemn- 
ing the  application  of  an  unpublished  division  of  a  joint  rate 
for  the  benefit  of  a  shipper  who  sells  to  a  railway,  neverthe- 
less estimates  the  total  charges  under  that  joint  through  rate  on 
the  unpublished  division  accruing  to  the  Mississippi  Central. 
This  apparent  inconsistency  results  from  the  infirmity  of  the 
tariff  of  the  Mississippi  Central,  which  allows  for  the  dressing 
of  lumber  in  transit  at  Hattiesburg,  Miss,,  and  provides  that 
the  rough  weight  into  Hattiesburg  shall  be  the  basis  for  con- 
necting-line charges  to  Hattiesburg,  based  on  their  proportion 
of  the  through  rate,  but  does  not  slate  what  that  proportion  shall 
be.  The  divisions  themselves  vary  from  and  to  ditlerent  points 
of  origin  and  destination  and  this  is  probably  the  practical  reason 
for  their  omission.  So  many  tariffs  have  this  infirmity  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  condemn  this  practice  without  qualification 
with  respect  to  past  transactions,  but  railways  should  understand 
that  where  a  division  of  a  rale  is  hereafter  to  be  imposed  on 
an  incoming  transshipment  and  the  balance  of  tKe.  ^-^.t  "vi  vq  \«. 
imposed  on  a  different  outgoing  ■wwi'M.,  "Aw.  4an\witv%  ■iQci-iv.&.  \i*. 
plainly  published  in  l\it  te.tvft.     ^,^\  \.  C.  C,  'D^>) 
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Their*!  Not  to  Reason  Why 

Switeer  Lumber  Co.  v.  Texas  &  New  Orleans  et  al.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

A  carrier  is  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  a  disregard 
of  a  shipper's  specific  routing  instructions,  even  though  it  sends 
the  shipment  via  a  route  taking  a  lower  rate  to  the  original 
billed  destination.  A  strict  compliance  with  routing  instructions 
relieves  a  carrier  from  liability  for  misrouling,  and  it  is  no  part 
of  a  carrier's  duty  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  which  actuated 
such  instructions  and  to  assume  that  they  do  not  express  the 
shipper's  desire.     (21  I.  C.  C,  290.) 

Some   Expreiaioni  of  Opinion  on  Tap   Line   Railwaya. 

Manufacturers'  Railway  Comfany  el  al.  v.  SI.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain   &  Southern   et   at.     Opinion  by  Chairman  Clements: 

The  Manufscturers'  Railway,  which  serves  the  Anheuscr 
Busch  Brewing  Company  and  a  number  of  other  industries  in 
south  St.  Louis,  asks  that  the  railways  entering  Sl  Louis  shall 
be  compelled  to  make  divisions  of  the  rate  with  it.  The  commis- 
sion has  had  before  it  on  many  occasions  questions  involving 
terminal  carriers,  tap  lines,  etc.  In  disposing  of  cases  involving 
these  important  issues  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  general  rule  of  action.  The  commission  necessarily  must 
consider  all  the  features  of  each  particular  case  presented  and 
base  its  conclusions  on  a  careful  application  of  the  law  to  the 
facts. 

The  Manufacturers'  Railway  operates  about  20  miles  of  track, 
of  which  2j4  miles  are  classed  as  main  track  and  the  remainder 
as  side  track,  switches  and  yard  track.  The  company  owns  and 
operates  four  locomotives  and  employs  about  110  men.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  of  the  company  is  owned  by  the  same  mter- 
ests  owning  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Anheuser  Busch 
Brewing  Association,  From  1888  to  1908  the  Manufacturers' 
Railway  leased  its  property  to  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern,  but  refused  to  renew  the  lease  on  the  ground  that 
the  operation  by  the  Iron  Mountain  was  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
adequate, and  this  was  the  universal  testimony  of  all  the  ship- 
pers who  were  heard.  Beginning  in  1904,  when  it  was  first  de- 
cided not  to  re- lease  the  property,  and  up  to  the  present  time, 
a  large  amount  has  been  spent  on  the  extension  and  improve- 
ment of  the  property.  Testimony  was  introduced  to  show  that 
only  10  per  cent,  had  been  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  serving 
the  brewery.  Two-thirds  of  the  trackage  of  the  Manufacturers' 
Railway  has  been  built  solely  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  pub- 
lic, while  the  remaining  one-third  is  used  in  serving  both  the 
brewery  and  the  public. 

As  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  Manufacturers'  Rail- 
way is  a  common  carrier,  it  is  not  within  the  authority  of  the 
commission  to  pronounce  any  railway  not  to  be  in  fact  or  in 
law  a  common  carrier  if  by  the  tests  and  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law  it  would  be  held  to  be  such.  The  right  of  such  a  rail- 
way to  participate  in  through  routes  and  joint  rates. and  share 
in  the  earnings  of  such  rates  with  others  is  a  wholly  different 
question  and  one  clearly  within  the  purview  of  the  statute  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission wil!  not  outlaw  any  common  carrier  and  thus  pal  it 
out  of  business  or  deny  its  use  to  the  public  so  long  as  it  is 
willing  to  perform  its  functions.  Payment  to  the  Manufacturers' 
Railway,  therefore,  of  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  St.  Louis 
rates  for  the  terminal  service  rendered  by  it  is  not  unlawful. 
In  view  o£  the  peculiar  features  of  this  case,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  allowance  to  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  Couli- 
pany  and  the  services  rendered  by  that  company  to  its  patrons 
should  be  equitably  adjusted,  and  the  duty  ■  and.  responsibility 
rests  on  railways  to  closely  guard  these  features  in  making  any 
allowance  or  division  in  order  that  they  shall  not  make  them- 
selves liable  for  unjust  discrimination.  The  record  before  the 
commission  does  not  present  a  sufRcient  basis  for  a  satisfactory 
determination  of  reasonable  division.  No  order  will  be  entered 
at  the  present  time. 

Commissioner  Lane  A>neurring: 

I  am  in  agreement  with  this  report  to  the  extent  that  it  decides 
that  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  is,  as  to  certain  of  its  traRic, 
a  common  carrier;  it  is  also  doubtless  a  plant  facility.  The 
difhcully  that  we  have  had  in  deciding  this  ease,  even  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  decided  here,  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the 
commission  has  not  exercised  the  power  granted  to  it  under 
the  law  to  separate  terminal  from  transportation  charges  or  re- 
quire the 


The  situation  in  St,  Louis  is  simply  this,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  revealed  herein :  The  line  carriers  have  combined  and  es- 
tablished a  terminal  which  includes  a  great  body  of  tracks,  sta- 
tions, warehouses,  industrial  spurs,  and  other  terminal  facilities^ 
These  are  availed  of  by  the  carriers  entering  the  city  on  an 
agreed  basis.  It  is  proposed  by  these  lines  that  this  terminal 
shall  be  a  monopoly  and  that  the  rates  of  freight  stated  in  the 
tariffs  shall  include  delivery  within  this  terminal.  They  can- 
celed the  allowance  to  the  Anheuser-Busch  road,  the  plant 
herein,  because  they  feared  that  a  rival  company  was  being  de- 
veloped. So  long  as  the  beer  people  confined  themselves  strictly 
to  hauling  their  own  ears,  or  those  of  affiliated  institutions,  an 
allowance  was  made  for  delivery  or  receipt  of  cars  as  going  to 
or  coming  from  the  brewery  plant,  which  approximated  $200,000 
a  year.  This  was  in  reality  a  cartage  allowance,  and  the  rail- 
ways seemed  to  have  no  doubt  about  their  right  to  make  it 
until  by  its  extensions  the  Manufacturers'  Railway  threatened  to 
become  a  rival  Then  came  the  simultaneous  cancellation  of 
these  allowances ;  and  while  this  case  has  been  pending  one  by 
one  the  carriers  have  given  way  to  the  very  forceful  demands 
of  the  brewery  people  who  own  the  railway,  so  that  immediately 
after  the  issuance  of  this  report  the  old  order  of  things  will  be 
re-established.  Then  the  commission  will  have  to  take  on  itself 
the  determination  of  the  question  as  to  what  the  allowance 
should  be  and  whether  it  should  be  extended  to  the  brewery 
people  who  own  the  railway  or  not  I  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
solution  of  this  question  of  terminal  allowance  for  industrial 
delivery  can  only  come  when  we  have  separated  the  line  charge 
fro.nthe  terminal  charge.  If  a  shipper  is  not  to  avail  himself 
of  the  terminal  facilities  of  a  main  line  carrier,  it  does  not  seem 
fair  that  he  should  be  required  to  pay  the  full  amount  that  is 
paid  by  one  who  uses  these  terminals. 

Commissioner  Harlan  dissenting: 

I  am  unable  to  concur  in  the  views  of  the  majority. 

As  is  well  known  many  large  industries,  as  a  part  of  the 
equipment  necessary  (o  the  economical  conduct  of  their  business, 
have  been  compelled  to  install  rails  in  and  about  their  plants 
and  to  operate  them  with  their  own  locomotives.  Customarily 
the  cost  is  charged  up  directly  to  the  industry.  But  when  the 
traffic  is  large  enough  to  induce  the  regular  lines  to  compete 
for  it  the  common  practice  is  to  incorporate  a  railway  com- 
pany under  the  local  law,  and,  in  form  at  least,  to  commit  the 
operation  of  the  plant  tracks  and  equipment  to  it  The  industry 
thus  puts  itself  in  a  position,  through  its  subsidiary  company, 
to  receive,  under  color  of  right,  a  switching  allowance  or  a 
division  out  of  the  rate.  Ordinarily  there  is  no  outside  traffic 
for  the  subsidiary  road  to  move,  but  in  some  cases  other  in- 
dustries can  be  served  and  some  traffic  is  moved  for  them.  By 
way  of  illustration  of  what  is  actually  done  under  the  pretense 
of  legal  authority  it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  brewery  of  the 
Lemp  Brewing  Company  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company.  It  is  a  large  industry,  but 
relatively  small  when  compared  with  the  Busch  brewery,  its 
traffic  amounting  to  but  10,000  or  12,000  carloads  a  year.  It  is 
situated  on  the  hills  of  South  St  Louis  and  the  streets  leading 
down  to  the  river  front  are  of  an  unusually  severe  grade.  To 
meet  the  difficulty  involved  in  getting  its  traffic  to  and  from 
the  regular  lines  on  the  water  front  it  has  abandoned  the  use  of 
horses  and  wagons  and  has  built  an  inclined  track  from  its  plant 
down  the  hill.  The  grade  is  so  severe  that  a  locomotive  can  not 
be  used ;  instead  there  has  been  devised  a  powerful  drum  op- 
erated by  a  stationary  engine  by  means  of  which,  with  steel 
cables,  cars  are  pulled  up  from  and  let  down  to  the  tracks  Cif 
the  regular  carriers.  The  drum  and  cables  and  stationary  en- 
gine have  been  incorporated  as  the  Western  Cable  Railroad 
Company,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  actually  moves  cars  up  and 
down  the  hill  for  some  immediate  neighbors  of  the  Lemp  Brew- 
ing Company  at  a  charge  of  $2  a  car.  It  is  scarcely  reasonable 
to  call  this  contrivance  a  railroad  within  the  meaning  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  within  the  past  few 
days  tariffs  have  been  filed  by  one  or  two  of  the  regular  lines 
providing  an  allowance  to  that  company  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
a  railroad  and  that  its  track  is  an  addition  to  the  public  rail  fa- 
cilities of  the  city  of  St,  Louis.  In  the  vicinity  are  other 
industries,  some  with  a  traffic  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  carloads 
a  year,  which  is  handled  back  and  forth  to  the  lines  of  the  regu- 
lar carriers  by  horses  and  wagons.  They  get  no  allowances  from 
the  carriers  and  have  to  hear  their  own  burdens. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  movement  throughout  the  country 
to  rid  interstate  transportation  of  what  must  be  regarded  as  a 
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manifest  wrong  and  inequality.  This  is  shown  by  the  recent 
action  of  the  trunk  lines  in  laying  before  us  a  statement  of  the 
industries,  which,  through  their  subsidiary  railway  companies, 
have  been  receiving  allowances  and  divisions  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  cancel.  While  protests  were  made  by  some  shippers 
against  this  proposed  action,  it  was  a  notable  feature  of  the 
conference  that  the  protests  were  based  not  on  the  claim  of  a 
right  to  receive  divisions  and  allowances  through  their  sub- 
sidiary railroads  but  altogether  on  the  theory  that  the  few  ex- 
ceptions proposed  by  the  carriers  in  their  statement  did  rot  ditler 
in  principle  from  other  cases  and  that  unlawful  discriminations 
would  rfeult  from  the  recognition  of  those  cases  as  exceptions. 

The  Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Association  and  the  Manufac- 
turers' Railway  Company  are  owned  in  the  same  general  interest. 
The  brewery,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lemp  Brewery,  is  also  on  the 
hills  of  South  St  Louis.  It  covers  35  city  blocks,  or  about  126 
acres.  Its  various  malt  houses,  brew  houses,  warehouses,  shops, 
and  other  buildings  are  very  numerous.  Its  traffic  is  said  to 
amount  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  entire  inbound  and  outbound 
tonnage  of  the  city  of  St  Louis.  During  the  year  preceding  the 
hearing  the  freight  handled  for  it  by  its  subsidiary  railway  com- 
pany approximated  40flOO  carloads.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  and  I  do  not  understand  that  the  point  is  controverted 
at  all,  that  the  various  tracks  and  sidings  in  and  around  the 
various  buildings  and  leading  to  different  parts  of  the  126  acres 
are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  part  of  the  equipment  that  has 
been  found  necessary  in  the  economical  management  of  the 
brewery,  and  therefore  in  every  real  and  just  sense  of  the  word 
is  a  mere  plant  facility.  (21  I.  C  C,  316.) 
Conference  Rulings. 

Before  the  expiration  of  two  years  a  delivering  line  discovered 
and  at  once  refunded  an  overcharge ;  upon  demand  made  by  it 
after  the  two  years  had  expired  a  connecting  line  declined  to 
repay  its  share  on  Ihe  ground  that  the  statute  of  limitations 
bad  run.  In  such  cases  the  statute  does  not  run  as  between 
carriers.    306. 

Overlooking  a  higher  through  rate  charges  were  collected  on 
the  sum  of  the  iniermediate  rates.  After  two  years  had  ex- 
pired the  through  rate  was  reduced  to  that  basis  and  still  later 
the  balance  of  the  through  rate  legally  in  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  shipment  was  collected.  On  presentation  of  the  claim  some 
months  later,  it  is  held,  that  it  was  barred  by  the  statute,  and 
that  the  case  is  controlled  by  Blinn  Lumber  v.  Southern  Pacitic, 
(18  I.  C.  C,  430.)     307. 

A  railway  employee  on  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  a  term  in  a  public  office,  or  to  engage  in  other  business,  is 
not  entitled  during  such  period  to  free  passes  either  for  himself 
or  his  family.    308. 

Carriers  may  not  disregard  the  fourth  section  (long  and  short 
haul  clause)  in  order  that  passenger  fares  may  be  stated  in 
multiples  of  five.    309, 

In  determining  whether  the  provisions  of  the  fourth  section 
are  contravened,  mileage,  commutation,  party  rate,  and  half 
fares  for  children  should  be  compared  only  with  fares  of  the 
same  character.    310. 

Under  section  22  interstate  lines  may  carry  free  or  at  re- 
duced rates  property  for  county  authorities.    311. 

Terminal  companies  must  file  statistical  reports  as  required 
by  tlie  commission.     312. 

The  law  requires  the  carrier  to  collect  and  the  party  legally 
responsible  to  pay  the  lawfully  established  rates  without  devia- 
tion therefrom.  It  follows  that  it  is  the  duty  of  carriers  to 
exhaust  their  legal  remedies  in  order  to  collect  undercharges 
from  the  party  or  parties  legally  responsible  therefor.  It  is  not 
for  the  commission,  however,  to  determine  in  any  case  which 
party,  consignor  or  consignee,  is  legally  liable  for  Ihe  under- 
charge, that  being  a  question  determitiabte  only  by  a  court  hav- 
ing jurisdiction.    314. 

The  fourth  section  does  not  apply  when  the  more  distant 
point  and  the  intermediate  point  are  in  a  foreign  country;  nor 
when  the  point  of  origin  and  point  of  destination  are  both  in 
the  United  Stales  and  the  intermediate  point  is  in  a  foreign 
country.     318. 

A  carrier  may  not  lawfully  issue  free  interstate  transporta- 
tion to  one  not  otherwise  entitled  to  it  in  order  to  enable  him 
as  a  witness  to  attend  a  proceeding  in  court  unless  the  carrier 
is  a  party  thereto  or  has  a  direct  legal  interest  in  the  result 
319. 


In  arranging  for  the  purchase  of  a  chemical  compound  to  be 
used  in  locomotive  boilers  it  was  understood  that  the  chemical 
company  would  give  to  the  engineers  and  firemen  the  necessary 
instructions  for  using  the  compound  and  that  the  carrier  would 
furnish  passes  to  an  instructor  for  that  purpose :  The  instructor 
is  not  entitled  to  use  free  transportation  under  Conference  Rul- 
ing No.  208-6.    320. 

Under  a  lease  in  which  a  nominal  reiftal  is  reserved,  a  private 
person  has  erected  a  grain  elevator  on  land  belonging  to  an 
interstate  carrier.  This  arrangement  constitutes  an  undue 
preference.     325. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


The  Board  of  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commissioners  of 
Illinois  are  to  begin  on  July  19  an  inquiry  into  the  rates  and 
practices  of  express  companies  under  the  law  which  places  ex- 
press companies  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
has  ordered  the  surface  railways  of  New  York  City  to  give 
transfers  at  ISl  points  where  they  were  discontinued  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  System  and  the 
New  York  City  railways. 

The  Nevada  railway  commission,  in  a  case  brought  by  the 
business  men  of  Reno,  has  ordered  reductions  of  about  25  per 
cent  in  the  class  rates  of  the  Nevada-California  Railway  and 
the  Tonopah  &  Goldfield.  Investigations  are  also  being  made 
by  the  commission  into  the  passenger  rates  charged  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  in  that  state. 

After  extended  hearings  on  the  coal  rate  questions,  the  Okla- 
homa corporation  commission  on  July  5  made  a  new  order,  mak- 
ing reductions  in  the  present  rates,  but  placing  them  on  a  basts 
higher  than  they  were  on  under  its  previous  order,  which  was 
recently  enjoined  by  the  federal  court.  The  roads  are  required 
to  tile  tariffs  in  accordance  with  the  new  order  by  July  27,  the 
order  becoming  effective  July  31.  The  new  rates  will  be  on 
a  straight  mileage  basis,  and  a  graduated  scale  is  provided, 
changing  for  every  5  miles  up  to  100  miles  and  every  10  miles 
from  100  to  400  miles,  and  ranging  from  25  cents  a  ton  for 
5  miles  on  coal,  coke  and  slack  to  $2.30  on  coal  and  coke  and 
$1.93  on  slack  for  400  miles,  a  lower  rate  throughout  being  made 
for  slack. 

COURT  NEWS. 

In  the  Federal  court  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad  has  been  fined  $1,100  for 
violation  of  the  safety  appliance  law. 

At  Philadelphia,  July  6,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  paid  to 
the  Federal  authorities  the  sum  of  $40,219,  being  the  fine  and 
costs  imposed  on  it  for  illegally  cancelling  demurrage  charges 
on  cars  of  freight  consigned  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 
The  Reading  and  the  Lehitih  Valley  railways  and  the  steel 
company  have  now  paid  $120,000  in  fines  imposed  by  the  court  in 
this  proceeding. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  its  order  forbidding  railways  to 

make  lower  rates  for  the  transportation  of  coal  consigned  to  >raik> 
way  companies  than  on  coal  for  other  parties.  The  case  was 
carried  by  the  railway  to  theCOmmerce  court,  which  took  a  view 
opposite  to  that  of  the  commission  and  issued  an  injunction  for- 
bidding the  enforcement  of  the  order. 

The  government  has  begun  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  against  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad,  to  test  its  right  to 
control  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  and  other  coal  com- 
panies, the  contention  of  the  government  being  that  the  coal 
companies,  being  wholly  or  substantially  owned  by  the  railroad 
company,  are  devices  for  evading  the  commodities  clause  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law.  It  is  charged  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  compelled  the  coal  company  to  contract  at  a  loss  for 
coal  of  other  operators,  this  coal  being  sold  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  the  loss  to  the  coal  company  being  offset  by  the  exces- 
sive profit  taken  by  the  railroad  company  in  the  transportation  of 
coal,  certain  coal  markets  being  thereby  controlled. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,   Financial   and    Legal   Offlceri. 

B.  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  has  been  elected 


C.  G.  Nelson,  formerly  special  accountant  of  the  St.  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  New 
Iberia  &  Northern,  with  office  at  New  Iberia,  La. 

Morris  McDonald,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Maine  Central,  has  been  elected  also  vice-president  of  the  Port- 
land Terminal  Company ;  and  George  W.  York,  treasurer  of  the 
Maine  Central,  has  had  his  authority  extended  over  the  Port- 
land Terminal  Company,  both  with  offices  at  Portland,  Me. 

William  Hough,  formerly  second  assistant  auditor  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  is  now  first  assistant  auditor,  succeeding 
James  F.  Bird,  deceased.  F.  L.  Simmons,  auditor  of  receipts, 
gucceeiied  Mr.  Hough  and  L.  M.  Bradish  succeeded  Mr.  Sim- 
mons. George  S.  Seymour  is  third  assistant  auditor,  all  with 
offices  at  Chicago. 

Charles  P.  Crawford,  who  was  recently  elecled  comptroller 
of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  New  York,  as  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Salamanca,  N.  Y., 
and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools.  He  began  railway 
work  on  January  1,'  1881,  aS  a  clerk  in  the  freight  office  of  the 
Erie  at  Salamanca,  and  during  the  next  ten  years  was  con- 
secutively freight  clerk,  ticket  clerk  and  chief  clerk.  He  was 
then  for  a  short  time  contracting  agent  of  the  West  Shore  Fast 
.  Freight  Line  at  New  York,  and  returned  to  the  service  of  the 
Erie  in  August,  1893,  as  traveling  auditor.  In  July,  1899,  he 
was  made  chief  clerk  to  auditor  of  disbursements,  and  from 
January  1,  to  Jnne,  1902,  was  assistant  chief  clerk  to  auditor.  He 
was  then  to  April,  1903,  chief  clerk  to  auditor,  and  was  sub- 
.  sequently  for  three  months  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  same 
:  road,  and  on  July  15,  1903,  he  was  appointed  auditor  of  the 
'  Erie  Coal  Company.  Mr.  Crawford  was  promoted  to  auditor  of 
the  Erie  Railroad  on  January  1,  1904,  which  position  he  held  at 
,  the  time  he  was  elected  comptroller,  as  noted  above. 
Operatlnfl  Offlceri. 
C.  W.  Ford  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Grand  Junction  &  Grand  River  Valley,  with  oS&ce  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  succeeding  J.  H.  Brinkerhoff,  resigned. 

J.  F.  Gannoway,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Spokane,  Portland 
&  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  and  chief  despatcher 
of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

T.  A,  Downs  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  with  office  at  Princeton,  Ky.,  succeeding  to  the  duties 
of  L.  E,  McCabc,  assistant  superintendent,  promoted,  and  the 
office  of  assistant  superintendent  is  abolished. 

Michael  Lowman,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Cumberland  Valley 
at  Chambersbnrg,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  succeed- 
ing Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  transferred.  C.  H.  Feldman  succeeds 
Mr.  Lowman,  both  with  offices  at  Chambersbnrg. 

E.  M.  Wise  has  been  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Mis- 
souri &  Nwrth  Arkansas,  with  office  at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark., 
and  N.  J.  Groves,  trainmaster,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  transportation,  with  office  at  Les- 
lie, Ark. 

A.  W.  G.  Clark  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta  divisions  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  in 
charge  of  the  section  between  Laggan,  B.  C.,  and  Field,  in- 
cluding Field  terminals,  with  offices  at  Field,  succeeding  A.  N. 
Mclntyre,  transferred. 

Incident  to  a  change  in  the  operating  organization  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  by  which  the  Chicago  terminals  become  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Rapids  district.  Theo,  Ensel,  superintendent  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  them,  and 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  terminals  at  Chicago  has  been 
abolished.     W.  A.   Hawker  has  been  appointed 


the  Chicago  division  south  of  Holland,  Mich.,  including  Chicago 
termmals.  La  Crosse  division  and  Benton  Harbor  branch,  with 
ofhce  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  W.  H.  Romoser,  trainmaster  at 
Grand  Rapids,  wilt  have  charge  of  the  Grand  Rapids  terminal, 
the  Chicago  division  as  far  south  as  and  including  Holland,  and 
the  Muskegon  and  Big  Rapids  divisions.  Charles  Harsch  h^s 
been  appointed  a  genera!  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

Louis  Eugene  McCabe,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Mattoon,  III.,  has  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  August  12,  1867,  at  Rochester,  Iowa. 
He  received  a^  common 
school  education  and 
began  railway  work  in 
1881  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
The  next  year  he  went 
with  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul  as  a 
telegraph  operator  on 
the  Iowa  division,  where 
he  remained  two  years, 
and  during  1884  and 
1885  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
From  1886  to  1901  he 
was  a  despatcher,  hav- 
ing been  with  the  Rock 
Island,  the  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Texas  8t  Pacific 
He  was  made  a  chief 
despatcher  of  the  South- 
Louli  E.  HcCalM.  ^"^  Railway  in  1902.  and 

m  1903  went  with  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  which  road  he  has  been  consecutively 
despatcher,  chief  despatcher,  traveling  chief  despatcher,  train- 
master and  assistant  superintendent,  from  which  latter  position 
he  has  recently  been  advanced  to  superintendent. 
Traffic  Offlcars. 
J.  C.  McNamara,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
general  baggage  agent,  with  oflice  at  Geveland.  Ohio,  succeeding 
J.  T.  Burrows,  retired.  W.  G.  Knittle,  general  agent  in  the 
passenger  department  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  succeeds  Mr, 
McNamara,  and  his  former  office  has  been  abolished.  W.  R. 
Lynch,  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  at  Cleveland, 
has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  in  that  territory. 
F.  C  Reilly,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  at  Chicago,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  other  Frisco  lines,  with  office  at 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  E.  K.  Voorhees,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed first  assistant  general  freight  agent.  A.  S.  Dodge  hae 
been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  traffic  department,  with 
office  at  St.  Louis,  in  charge  of  special  duties  relating  to  the 
solicitation  of  traffic  which  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  Vice- 
President  Biddle. 

George  H.  MacRae,  who  has  been  appointed  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with  office 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
began  railway  work  with  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  & 
Omaha  as  a  clerk  in  the  auditing  department  at  St,  Paul,  and  in 
1890  was  made  chief  clerk  in  the  ticket  auditing  department. 
Three  years  later  he  was  made  chief  clerk  in  the  general  pas- 
senger department,  and  in  January,  1897,  was  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  from  which  position  he  has  just  been 
promoted  to  general  passenger  agent,  as  above. 

H.  D.  Waldron,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Maine  Central,  with  office  at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  horn  June  16,  1857,  at  Portland, 
and  was  educated  in  the  high  school  of  his  native  town,  gradu- 
ating in  the  class  of  1876.  He  began  railway  work  in  Novem- 
ber, 1877,  as  a  telegraph  operator  at  Brunswick,  Me.,  a  busy 
junction  point.  Mr,  Waldron  had  previously  served  between  one 
and  two  years  as  commercial  operator  with  the  Western  Union. 
During  the  next  three  years  lie  was  telegraph  o^ra^r  and  ticket 
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agent  at  Brunswick  and  at  Waterville,  two  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral's busiest  points,  and  in  1880,  returned  to  Portland  as  chief 
clerk  in  the  passenger  traffic  department.  He  remained  in  that 
position  until  1890,  when  the  accounts  having  been  transferred 
to  the  accounting  department,  he  was  appointed  auditor  of  pas- 
senger accounts,  renmining  in  that  position  until  June,  1908, 
when  he  returned  to  the  passenger  traffic  department  as  assistant 
general  passenger  agent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment  as  general  pafseiiger  agent. 
Engineering  and   Rolling  Stock  Offlceri. 

L.  L.  Ash  ton  has  been  appointed  assistant  roadm  aster,  District 
1  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  succeeding  J.  Todd,  resigned. 

Thomas  B.  Kennedy,  trainmaster  of  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  to  engineer,  with  offiee  at  Chambers- 

W.  J.  McKee,  master  mechanic  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  at  Mart,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  of. 
the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Gouldsboro,  La.,  succeeding 
Charles  M.  Babcock,  resigned. 

W.  B.  Ott,  assistant  engineeii  motive  power  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad,  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  hjis  been  appointed  master  me- 
chanic at  the  Trenton  (N,  J.)  shops,  succeeding  H.  H.  Maxfield, 
transferred.  M.  J.  Davis,  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Altoona, 
succeeds  Mr.  Ott,  with  office  at  Altoona. 

G.  J.  Kennedy  is  now  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  with  office  at  Mexico 
City,  Mex.,  and  the  following  are  division  engineers :  M.  Ovando, 
Aguascalientes ;  W.  W.  Johnston,  Chihuahua ;  M.  F.  McNab, 
Tampico;  Isidoro  Romo,  Mexico  City;  L.  W.  Miller,  Monclova; 
R.  Fabella,  Pueblo;  Philo  Burkholder,  Oaxaca;  C.  R.  .Armstrong, 
Tonala,  and  F.  T.  Fulkerson,  Tierra  Blanca. 

The  mechanical  engineering  department  of  the   St.   I-ouis  & 
San   Francisco   having  been   transferred    from   Springfield,   Mo., 
to  St.   Lonis,  where  it  will  be  in  charge  of  W.  C.   Nixon,  vice- 
president,  and  his  assistant,  W.  H.  V.  Rosing.     D.  M,  Knox, 
m«hanical  engineer  of  the  Missouri   Pacific  at  St.  Louis,  has 
been    appointed    mechanical    engineer   of   the    St.    Lonis   &    San 
Francisco ;   and   H.   P.   John,   heretofore  mechanical   engineer   at 
Springfield,   has   been   transferred   to   St.   Louis   as   chief   drafts- 
Richard  N.  Durborow,  whose  appointment  as  general  superin- 
tendent  of   motive   power  of  the    Pennsylvania   Lines  east  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  and  Erie,  with  office  at  Altoona,  has  been  an- 
nounced    in     these     col- 
umn.s,  entered  the  service 
of      the      Penn.sylvania 
Railroad      in      February, 
1879  as  an  apprentice  in 
the     West     Philadelphia 
shops.    In  September  of 
the     following     year     he 
was    transferred    to    Al- 
toona and  upon  the  com- 
pletion   of    his    appren- 
ticeship   he   entered   the  , 
mechanical        engineer's 
department    at    Altoona. 
In    March,    1890   he   was 
appointed      inspector     in 
the     Wc^t     Philadelphia 
car    shops,    since    which 
time    he    has    been    con- 
secutively, October,  1892, 
assistant     general     fore- 
man ;     November,     1895, 
acting   master    mechanic, 
and  March,  1896.  master 
mechanic  at  West  Phila- 
delphia.    In    May,    1900    he    was    appointed    superintendent    of 
motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  and 
in  .\ugust  of  the  same  year  was  made  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division.     In  October, 
1901  he  was  made  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  division,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  above  noted. 


R.  N.  Durborow. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Erie,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  June  23 
as  being  in  the  market  for  35  mikado  locomotives,  5  Pacilictype 
locomotives,  and  20  switching  locomotives,  has  withdrawn  from 
the  market  until  after  August  1. 

The  St,  Louis  National  Stock  Yards,  reported  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazelle  of  June  30  as  having  ordered  one  ffl-lon  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  advises  that  it  has  ordered  two. 

The  Sioux. Citv  Terminal  has  ordered  1  six-wheel  switching 
locomotive  from  the  .American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  SO  in.  and  the  total  weight  In  work- 
ing order  will  be  114,000  lbs. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


Ohio,  a 


I  the  market  for 


Proctor  &  Gambl 
100  tank  cars. 

The  Havana  Central,  Cuba,  is  in  the  market  for  from  300 
to  400  sixty-ton  box  cars. 

The  Canadian  Northern  has  ordered  200  box  cars  from  the 
Canadian   Car   &   Foundry.  ... 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has  ordered  3 
coaches   from   the   Pullman    Company, 

The  Ann  .Arbor  has  ordered  450  steel  underframe  box  cars 
from  the  Western  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Boston  Elev.ated  is  said  to  be  making  inquiries  for  50 
steel  car  bodies.     This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Qlhncv  has  ordered  5  all-steel 
60-ft.  postal   cars  from  the   Standard  Steel   Car  Company, 

The  Lehigh  V.alley  has  ordered  fifteen  60-ft,,  and  ten  70- 
ft,  steel  baggage  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company, 

The  Norfolk  &  Westers  has  ordered  the  specialties  for  500  ■ 
50-ton  gondola' cars,  which  will  be  built  in  the  company  shops. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  ordered  IflOO  steel  underframes 
froni  the  Western  Car  &  Foundry  Company  to  be  used  on  new 

The  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  ordered  8  all-steel  mail 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  to  be  used  on 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  , 

The  Erie,  mentioned  in  the  Railu-ay  Age  Gazelle  of  June  30  ■ 
as  being  in  the  market   (or  3.3fK)  gondola  cars  and  25  passenger 
cars,  has  withdrawn   from   the  market   until  after   August   1. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Cax.*dl\n  Northern  has  bought  9,000  tons  of  structural 
steel. 

The  Iowa  Centrsl  has  ordered  3,800  tons  of  rails  from  the 
Illinois   Steel   Company, 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  8.S0O  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Illinois  Steel   Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  7.000  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has 
bought  3,500  tons  of  structural  steel. 

The  Mexico  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  3,000  tons  of  car 
building  material  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  3,800  tons  of 
structural  material  from  the  American  Bridge  Company,  to  be 
used  on  the  Kentucky  division  between  Covington  and  Paris. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  sicel  mills  are  agiiin 
operating  at  about  68  per  cent,  of  iheir  capacity  after  the  shut 
down  last  week  due  to  the  national  holiday  and  the  repair  season. 
Orders  are  now  coming  in  faster  than  they  have  for  months. 
If  the  crops  are  good  a  sharp  improvement  is  looked  for  in 
September  and  it  is  expected  that  more  steel  will  be  produced 
during  the  last  six  months  of  the-y^^if,,lh^-,4uji(i(jrfhq^rst. 
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The  Bullard  Machine  Tool  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
has  made  Harry  Ellis,  Jr.,  Mutual  building,  Richmond,  Va.,  its 
direct  representative  in  the  territory  surrounding  Richmond  and 
extending  to  the  West  Virginia  line. 

E.  V.  Dexter,  acting  manager  of  the  lubricating  department 
of  the  Waters  Pierce  Oil  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
made  manager  of  the  railway  department  of  this  company,  with 
office  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Dexter  was  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  from  1903  to  1908,  and  purchasing  agent  of 
the  Mexican  Central  from  1908  to  1909. 

The  monthly  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
shows  that  the  unfilled  tonnage  on  June  30  was  3,361flS8  tons. 
This  compares  with  unfilled  orders  of  3,113,187  tons  on  May  31 ; 
3,218,704  tons  on  April  30;  3.447,301  tons  on  March  31;  3,400.543 
tons  on  February  28;  and  3,110,919  tons  on  January  31,  1911. 
The  June  unfilled  tonnage  statement  of  the  Steel  Corporation, 
which  showed  an  increase  of  247,871  tons  over  the  preceding 
month,  was  more  favorable  than  was  expected.  It  had  been 
generally  believed  that  there  would  be  but  little  change. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  sold 
to  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company,  Swissvale,  Pa.,  all  of  its 
patents  relating  to  railway  signaling,  together  with  its  stock  and 
manufacturing  equipment  in  this  line  of  work.  The  Union  com- 
pany is  now  prepared  to  furnish  the  signaling  apparatus  hereto- 
fore supplied  by  the  Genera!  company.  While  this  sale  does  not 
include  accessory  apparatus,  such  as  switchboards,  rectifiers, 
motor  generator  sets,  generators,  etc.,  the  Union  company  will 
now  be  able  to  offer  General  Electric  accessory  appliances  to 
effectively  supplement  its  lines  of  signal  materia!  when  making 
complete  signal  installations. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  was  awarded  the 
contract  last  week  by  George  J.  Ray.  chief  engineer  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at  Iloboken,  N.  J.,  for 
the  designing  and  building  complete  in  operation,  of  a  6()0-ton 
reinforced  concrete  Holmen  coaling  station  for  installation  at 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  the  approximate  contract  price  being  $28,000. 
This  company  has  also  secured  during  the  past  week  contracts 
for  three  600-ton  fireproof  Holmen  coaling  stations  for  installa- 
tion on  the  line  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Warwick,  Ohio, 
LaPaz  junction.  Ind.,  and  Rowlesburg.  W.  Va.,  the  approximate 
contract  price  being  $70,000.  This  company  has  also  been 
awarded  contracts  for  two  300-ton  balanced  bucket  type  coaling 
stations  for  installation  on  the  new  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  at  Wyeville,  Wis.,  and  Friendship,  these  plants  being 
located  on  the  Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  North  Western.  The  ap- 
proximate contract  price  is  $25,000. 

Judge  Cross,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  district  of 
New  Jersey,  has  rendered  a  decision  denying  the  petition  of 
the  Byerley  &  Sons  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  an  injunc- 
tion to  restrain  the  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company,  Chi- 
cago, from  continuing  alleged  infringements  of  certain  patents  of 
the  Byerley  firm.  The  standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company 
some  time  since  brought  suit  in  Chicago  against  the  Byerley 
firm,  alleging  that  it  was  infringing  patents  belonging  to  the 
Standard  company.  Byerley's  suit  against  the  latter  was  brought 
subsequently.  In  denying  the  Byerley  firm's  motion  for  an  in- 
junction. Judge  Cross  assessed  it  the  coats  of  the  action.  He  said 
tliat  the  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company  is  operating  under 
two  patents,  issued  October  24,  1899,  to  George  F.  Culmer  and 
George  C.  K.  Culmer,  one  covering  the  process  of  making  asphal- 
tic  fluxes  and  the  other  covering  the  making  of  the  product. 
The  Court  said  that  the  Byerley  patent  is  essenlially  a  distilla- 
tion process,  while  three  or  four  affidavits  made  by  as  many 
different  experts  were  to  the  effect  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
distillation  in  the  Culmer  process,  and  furthermore,  that  the 
Culmer  process  and  product  are  essentially  and  radically  different 
from  those  of  the  Byerley.  Infringement,  the  Court  said,  must 
be  shown  by.  clear  and  convincing  testimony,  and  without  in- 
tending to  forestall  in  any  way  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the 
r:i^e  in  the  other  court  in  which  it  is  pending,  it  nevertheless 
e  phalically  held  that  the  complaint  had  not  sustained  the 
burden  of  proof. 
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Ardmore,  Duncan  &  Lawton.— An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts are  to  be  let  within  30  days  to  build  from  Lawton.  Okla., 
via  Duncan,  to  Ardmore,  about  100  miles.  There  will  be  four 
small  steel  bridges,  and  10  short  trestles.  The  line  is  being  built 
to  carry  agricultural  products,  asphalt,  oil,  lumber  and  coal. 
A.  N.  Bullitt,  Lawton,  Okla.,  is  chief  engineer, 

Arizona  Eastern, — An  officer  writes  that  grading  work  is  now 
under  way  by  the  Grant  Brothers  Construction  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal,.  from  a  eonneclion  with  the  Phoenix  &  Eatsem  at 
a  point  2.1  miles  south  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  south  through  townships 
1  and  2  South,  range  5  East  The  line,  which  is  to  be  11.9 
miles  long,  will  have  maximum  grades  of  0.5  per  cent,  and  maxi- 
mum curvature  of  3  deg.  The  improvements  include  putting  up 
some  station  buildings.  Epes  Randolph,  president,  and  I...  H. 
Long,  assistant  chief  engineer,  both  of  Tucson.  (June  23,  p.  1674.) 

Boston  &  Maine. — A  survey  for  an  electric  railway  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Washington,  N.  H.,  is  being  made.  The  line, 
when  completed,  will  wind  about  the  mountain  and  will  take 
the  place  of  the  old  cog-wheel  road  which  has  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years.  The  construction  of  a  big  hotel  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  is  also  projected. 

BsowNwoon  North  &  South.— See  St.  Louis  St  San  Francisco. 

Canadian  Nortkekn. ^Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Canadian  Northern  has  secured  financial  backing  for  building 
the  connecting  lines  to  complete  the  through  line  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Atlantic,  also  that  the  company  would  enter  Mon- 
treal through  a  tunnel  and  will  build  a  large  central  station  in 
Montreal.     (July  7,  p.  64.) 

The  contract  recently  let  for  building  a  164-mile  section  to 
Kanloops.  B.  C,  it  is  said,  has  been  given  to  P.  Welch,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  to  the  Northem  Construction  Company,  Winnipeg. 
Man.  Sub-contracts  have  been  let  for  the  work  as  follows : 
Aylmer  Brothers  &  Henning  Vancouver,  B.  C,  from  Hope  to 
Vale,  14  miles;  Burns  &  Gordon.  Spokane,  Wash.,  Yale  east  14 
miles;  George  Chew.  Spokane.  6.5  miles;  George  Cunningham 
4  Co..  Greenwood.  B.  C,  S.5  miles  to  Boston  Bar ;  W.  P.  Tier- 
ney  &  Co..  Vancouver,  II  miles;  A.  Griffin  &  James  Welch.  19 
miles  to  Lytton;  Grant,  Smith  &  Co.,  Seattle,  Lytton  to  Spence's 
Bridge,  23  miles ;  Twohy  Brothers,  Portland.  Ore.,  from  Spence's 
Bridge  for  41  miles;  and  to  Grant,  Smith  &  Co.,  a  section  of  30 
miles  to  Kanloops.  The  work  will  be  heavy,  part  of  it  being 
through  solid  rock  along  the  steep  and  narrow  canyons  on  the 
Eraser  river.  There  will  be  about  three  miles  of  tunnels,  two 
of  which  will  have  a  total  length  of  2,000  ft     (July  7,  p.  64.) 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.— An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  is  constructing  double  track  from  Concord,  111.,  to 
Beardstown,  12  miles,  and  from  Beardstown  to  Astoria,  16  miles. 
All  this  work  is  parallel  with  present  alinement  and  the  grading 
is  being  done  by  the  company's  men. 

Plans  have  been  made,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Guernsey,  Wyo., 
southwest  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

See  Union  Pacific. 

Chicago,  Marseilles  &  Peoria.— Organized  in  Illinois  with 
$5,000,000  capital  to  build  from  Chicago  to  Marseilles,  Streator 
and  Peoria.     Charles  M.  Nichols,  of  New  York  City,  is  feter- 

Chicago  &  Northwestern. — This  company  has  begun  operating 
an  extension  of  the  Norfolk  Junction -Colome  line  to  Wilmer, 
S.  D.,  which  is  toward  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  II 
miles  from  Colome, 

Clear  Lake.— An  officer  writes  that  bids  will  be  asked  for  in 
August  to  build  from  Hopeland,  Cal.,  northeast  to  Lakeport, 
about  IS  miles.  There  will  be  a  200-ft  steel  bridge  and  a  450-ft 
tunnel  on  the  line,  also  station  buildings  at  Lakeport.  Charles 
M.  Haninioiid,  president.  Upper  Lake,  and  C.  R.  Rankin,  chief 
engineer.     (June  2.  p.  1,296.) 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — According  to  press  reports,  bids 
are  wanted  for  grading  a  section  of  44  miles  between  Fair- 
banks. Ariz.,  and  Tucsoa      (June  30,  p.   1714.) 

Erie  Railro.\d. — This  company-j 
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tracking  of  ils  entire  line  between  New  York  and  Chicago.  This 
work,  which  will  require  the  construction  of  about  465  miles  of 
additional  second  track,  will  be  apportioned  over  several  years 
and  only  those  sections  which  are  imperatively  needed  will  be 
constructed  in  the  current  liscal  year.  The  entire  Cincinnati 
division  east  of  Marion,  Ohio,  will  be  double  tracked  this  com- 
ing year  when  improvements  now  authorized  and  under  way 
are  completed.  There  has  just  been  completed  on  this  division 
9.7  miles  of  second  track  between  Sherman  and  Sterling  and  4.4 
miles  between  Nankin  and  Ashland.  Contracts  have  been  let 
for  the  construction  of  3  miles  of  second  track  between  Tall- 
mage  and  Hills.  5.4  miles  between  West  Salem  and  Polk,  2.7 
miles  between  Barberton  and  Sherman,  9.2  miles  between  Cres- 
ton  and  West  Salem  and  6.5  miles  between  Milton  and  Summit. 
On  the  Meadville  division  4.2  miles  of  second  track  was  recently 
completed  between  Braceville  and  Windham,  and  work  is  now 
under  way,  construction  an  additional  5  miles  between  Ravenna 
and  Point  and  1.6  miles  between  Brady  Falls  and  Dent.  (May 
19,  p.  1,186.) 

Grand  Tbukk  PAanc. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
bids  for  building  the  gap  of  410  miles  between  Tete  Juane  Cache, 
B.  C,  50  miles  west  of  Yeilow  Head  Pass,  and  Aldermere,  in 
the  Bulkley  Valley,  will  be  called  for  at  once.  The  main  line 
now  has  been  extended  200  miles  west  of  Edmonton,  Alb.,  to  a 
point  near  the  Athabasca  river,  and  less  than  35  miles  from  the 
summit  of  the  Rockies  at  Yellow  Head  Pass.  The  rails  will  be 
laid  across  the  summit  in  the  autumn.  In  about  two  years  the 
eastern  and  western  sections  will  be  connected.  Then  will  fol- 
low the  building  of  a  branch  line  into  Vancouver.  The  com- 
pany also  will  make  an  early  start  on  the  construction  of  a  dry 
dock  at  Prince  Rupert,  as  well  as  other  terminal  improvements, 
to  cost  $3,000,000.  An  officer  writes  that  bids  are  to  be  let 
August  15.  The  work  will  be  heavy,  involving  the  handling  of 
about  125,000  cubic  yards  a  mile.  Maximum  grades  will  be  0.4 
per  cent.  There  will  be  six  steel  bridges  and  two  tunnels.  Bids 
will  not  be  asked  for  the  steel  work.  The  plans  include  putting 
up  sub-stations  and  roundhouses.     (April  14,  p.  925.} 

Gkeat  Nokthekn.^A  contract  has  been  given  to  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  it  is  said,  for  track  and  bridge  construction 
from  Princeton,  B.  C,  to  Coalmont,  15  miles.  The  plans  call 
for  putting  up   six  bridges. 

A.  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Coughren  &  Wald- 
son  to  grade  25  miles  of  line  down  San  Poil  valley  from  the 
terminus  of  the  Spokane  Falls  &  Northern  at  Republic,  Wash, 
It  is  understood  that  the  Great  Northern  will  build  this  year 
from  Republic  south  to  Clark  at  the  mouth  of  the  San  Poil, 
about  60  miles. 

Idaho  Northern  Railway.— A  contract  for  a  northern  ex- 
tension has  been  let,  it  is  said,  to  the  Utah  Construction  Com- 
pany and  the  work  will  be  started  this  month.  The  contract 
calls  for  building  58  miles  of  grade  from  Emmett,  Idaho,  to 
.  Smith's  Ferry.  The  line  will  pass  through  Montour  and  Horse- 
shoe Bend.  No  provision  has  been  made  for  the  contemplated 
extension  to  Payette  lakes,  101  miles  north  of  the  present  ter- 
minus at  Emmett,  although  the  survey  is  completed.  It  will 
take  about  a  year  to  build  the  extension.  E.  O.  and  W.  Wattis 
of  Ogden  will  have  charge  of  the  building  operations  for  the 
Utah  Construction  Company.  Sub-contracts  are  to  be  let  at 
once  and  several  hundred  men  employed  as  toon  as  material 
arrives  in  Nampa. 

Intercolonial. — This  company  is  planning  to  build  an  ex- 
tension from  Halifax,  N.  S.,  to  Guysboro  county.  Bids  are  to 
be  asked  for  the  work  in  the  near  future. 

Missouri  Pacific, — According  to  press  reports,  contracts  have 
been  let  to  List  &  Gifford,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  build  a  new 
short  line  on  Ihe  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Soulhern  between 
Bridge  Junction,  West  Memphis,  Ark.,  and  Marianna,  45  miles. 

North  Fork.— Work  is  to  be  begun  soon  on  a  line  from  re- 
cently opened  coal  fields  near  Hotchkis,';,  in  Delta  county,  Colo., 
west  to  Dclt.1,  eight  miles.  Connection  will  be  made  at  Delta 
with  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande.  The  directors  are  James  B. 
Pearce,  Thomas  F.  Dillon,  Gilbert  N,  Prentiss,  Will  E.  Pearce 
and  L.  £.  Ross. 

Oregon  Short  Line.— The  Utah  C^snstruction  Company,  who 
has  the  contract  for  building  from  Richfield,  Idaho,  lo  Camas 


Prairie,  has  sub-let  10  miles  to  Turber  &  Smith,  Maynard, 
Idaho,  and  25  miles  to  Eggleston  &  Matthew,  Denver,  Cola 

Pactfic  Railway  &  Navigation  Co.— This  company,  which  is 
building  a  91-mile  line  from  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  west  to  Tillamook, 
expects  to  have  the  line  finished  by  September.  The  J.  W. 
Sweeney  Construction  Co,  and  Robert  Wakefield,  both  of  Port- 
land, arc  the  contractors.  The  work  includes  piercing  13  tun- 
nels, the  longest  to  be  1,437  ft.  There  will  also  be  36  bridges. 
The  maximum  grade  will  be  3  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  curva- 
ture 15  deg.     (December  23,  p.  1,205.) 

Pittsburg  &  Shawmut.— This  company,  which  is  building 
from  Knoxdale,  Pa.,  to  Freeport,  100  miles,  it  is  said,  is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  branch  from  Nicholson's  Run,  seven  miles  south 
of  Kittanning,  Pa.,  to  North  Butler. 

Red  Oak  &  Northeastern. — See  Wabash  Railroad. 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix.— This  company  has  completed 
arrangements  with  former  Senator  Clark,  of  Montana,  it  is  said, 
to  build  a  line  from  a  point  near  Cedar  Glade,  Ariz.,  to  a  point 
near  Jerome,  the  site  of  the  new  United  Verde  Copper  smelter, 
40  miles.  The  line  may  eventually  be  continued  south  to  Camp 
Verde,  and  thence  to  a  connection  near  Dewey  with  lie  Brad- 
shaw  Mountain  Railroad. 

Si.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — Chairman  B.  F.  Yoakum  has 
confirmed  a  report  that  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has 
taken  over  the  Brownwood  North  &  South  now  under  construc- 
tion, north  from  Brownwood,  Texas.  He  has  also  closed  nego- 
tiations to  extend  the  'Frisco  line  south  from  Brady,  Texas,  to 
a  connection  with  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  about  100 
miles,  which  will  give  the  former  an  entrance  to  San  Antonio 
and   establish   a   new   north   and   south   tine   through   western 

Southern  Pacific— According  to  press  reports,  construction 
work  is  to  be  started  soon  on  a  line  from  Hamilton  City,  Cal., 
south  to  Colusa,  37.5  miles.  Plans  are  said  to  be  under  con- 
sideration for  an  extension  south  of  Colusa  to  a  point  on  the 
main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  Two  routes  are  under  con- 
sideration, one  from  Colusa,  via  Sycamore,  Grimes  and  College 
City  to  Harrington,  and  the  other  from  Colusa  directly  south 
to  Arbuckle.     (March  24,  p.  711.) 

Spokane  Falls  8c  Northern. — Sec  Great  Northern. 

Teuiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario. — An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  on  a  branch  building  from  Iroquois 
Falls  junction,  Ont.  to  Timmins,  33,5  miles.  Track  has  been 
laid  on  28,5  miles.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  day  labor. 
The  branch  is  being  built  to  serve  the  Porcupine  gold  mining 
camp.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1  per  cent,  and  maximum  curva- 
tures 6  deg.    There  will  be  an  important  trestle  over  Frederick 

Tennessee  &  Kentucky  State  Line,— This  company  is  ask- 
ing for  bids  to  build  from  Hazel,  Tenn.,  west  along  the  Ten- 
nessee-Kentucky state  line,  about  15  miles.  The  company  was 
incorporated  in  Tennessee  with  $80,000  capital  and  is  building  the 
line  to  develop  timber  lands  and  the  Ball  and  Sagger  clay  fields. 
The  company  will  use  56  or  60-lb,  relaying  rails.  Charles  C 
Tennis,  chief  engineer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  J.  N,  Hill,  J.  W.  Will- 
iams, W.  T.  Jackson,  C.  V.  McCampbell  and  J.  T,  Turnbow, 
Hazen,  Tenn.,  are  interested. 

Union  Pacific— This  company  and  the  Chicago,  Bdriington 
&  Quincy,  it  is  said,  are  racing  for  an  entrance  into  the  newly 
developed  dry  farming  section  southeast  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo,,  and 
both  companies  are  preparing  to  run  feeders  into  that  territory. 
It  is  reported  that  the  Union  Pacific  will  extend  its  Crow  Creek 
branch  in  northern  Colorado  from  Briggsdale  to  the  main  line 
in  Pine  Bluffs,  60  miles.  The  Burlington  will  build  a  connec- 
tion from  the  line  in  northern  Colorado  at  Greeley,  to  the  line 
near  Hudson,  practically  paralleling  the  Union  Pacific's  new  line. 

Wabash  Railroad. — Construction  work  has  begun,  it  is  said, 
on  the  Red  Oak  &  Northeastern,  which  is  to  form  a  connecting 
link  and  a  feeder  for  Ihe  Wabash.  The  first  part  of  the  line 
to  be  built  will  be  from  Imogene,  Iowa,  where  it  touches  the 
Wabash  system,  to  Red  Oak,  13  miles.  Later  the  line  will  be 
extended  northeastward  from  Red  Oak  to  a  terminus  r 
decided  upon.     The  line  will  be  completetl  to  Red  Dajt  whhin 
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RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Aberdeen,  So.  Dak. —The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
will  build  a  two  story  brick  passenger  station  50  ft.  x  300  ft, 
a  brick  freight  house  28  ft.  x  400  ft,  and  an  engine  terminal  to 
replace  the  structures  which  were  recently  destroyed  by  fire. 
Plans  for  the  work  have  been  completed  and  construction  is 
now  under  way.  It  is  eslitnated  that  the  entire  group  of  build- 
ings will  cost  about  $200,000. 

EuZAKTKPOkT,  N.  J.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  by  the  John  W.  Ferguson  Company  and  the  Phoenix  Iron 
Company  on  additions  to  the  freight  car  repair  shops  at 
Elizabethport.  There  will  be  a  building  179  ft.  x  600  ft.  for 
freight  car  repairs,  a  lumber  shed  80  ft.  x  200  ft.,  planing  mill 
80  ft.  X  300  ft.,  paint  shop  50  ft  x  200  ft. ;  also  a  dry  kiln,  paint 
storage  building  and  extension  to  the  power  house.  All  the 
buildings  will  have  steel  frames,  with  brick  and  concrete  walls. 

Everett.  Wash.— The  Great  Northern  will  ask  for  bids  at  once, 
it  is  said,  for  the  construction  of  terminal  buildings  at  Everett 
The  estimated  cost  is  $150,000.     (March  10,  p.  483.) 

Galveston,  Tex. — The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  is  receiving 
bids  for  building  the  following:  A  16-5tall,  brick  roundhouse 
equipped  with  an  S5-ft  turntable,  to  cost  about  $46,000;  a  brick 
storehouse,  $17,000;  power  house,  $6,200;  sand  house,  $6,000,  and 
machine  and  blacksmith  shop,  $9,500.  It  is  expected  that  some 
water  tanks  also  will  be  erected.  Work  wilt  be  started  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

HiLLYAKo,  Wash.— The  Great  Northern  has  let  the  contract  for 

building  a  machine  shop  200  ft  x  360  ft,  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

HouER.   La.— It   is   understood  that  the  Louisiana   &   North 

Western  is  planning  to  rebuild  the  shops  atnHomer,  which  were 

destroyed  by  fire. 

Marvsville.  Cal. — The  Northern  Electric  Railway,  it  is  said, 
wilt  build  new  shops  at  Maryaville. 

Minkleb,  Cal.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines  have  given  a  contract  to  C  A.  Fellows,  Los  Angeles, 
for  putting  up  a  concrete  station  to  cost  $7,500,  at  Minkler; 
also  a  contract  tor  putting  up  a  concrete  station  at  Piedra,  near 
Fresno,  to  cost  $3,50a 

MoNTCLAiH,  N.  J. — The  Montclair  council  has  approved  the 
plans  of  the  I>elaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western  for  improvements 
to  be  made  in  Montclair.  The  plans  call  for  a  new  passenger 
station  and  the  elimination  of  three  dangerous  grade  crossings. 
It  is  understood  that  the  railway  company  will  double-track  the 
line  from   Bloomfield  to  Montclair.      -    .-   ■ 

Faleshne,  Tex.— The  woodwork  and  upholstering  shops  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern,  it  is  reported,  were  burned 
on  July  3.  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $50,000. 

Pasco.  Wash.— The    Northern    Pacific    will  build  an  engine 
terminal  to  include  a  thirty-six  stall  roundhouse,  machine  and 
boiler  shop,  coal  dock  and  repair  shop  to  cost  about  $350,000. 
PiEDBA,  Cal.— See  Minkler,  Cal. 

PiTrsBURCH,  Pa.— The  Pittsburgh  Se  Lake  Erie  has  let  con- 
tracts for  building  a  200-ft.  extension  to  the  train  sheds  at  the 
South  Side  terminal  in  Pittsburgh,  and  work  is  to  be  started 
at  once.  The  American  Bridge  Company  will  furnish  the 
structural  work,  and  the  Lucius  Engineering  Company  will  do 
the  erecting. 

Princeton,  B.  C— See  Great  Northern,  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  Columbia  Transfer  Company  of  St.  Louis 
will  build  a  freight  station  to  cost  about  $20,000. 

Springville,  Cal,— The  Porterville  &  Northeastern  has  let  a 
contract   for  the   construction    of  a    station    at    Springville,   to 

cost  $6,ooa 

Temple,  Tex.— The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  reported  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gaselte  of  May  19.  as  expecting  to  build  a 
passenger  station,  has  completed  plans  for  a  building  40  ft.  by  184 
ft,  to  cost  about  $40flOO.  It  will  be  of  pressed  brick  and  terra 
cotta  construction. 
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Boston  &  Maine. — See  Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester. 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna.— William  Saloman  &  Co.,  New  York, 
have  bought  from  the  company  and  resold  $500,000  5  per 
cent  receivers'  certificates  of  July  1,  1911-July  1,  J9I2.  The 
certiticates  were  issued  to  provide  funds  to  pay  off  $511,000 
receivers'  certificates  due  July  1,  1911.  The  court's  order 
authorizing  these  certificates  provides  that  the  total  issue 
having  an  e<iual  lien  shall  not  exceed  $750,000. 

Chicago  &  Alton— At  the  executive  committee  meeting  on 
July  11.  no  action  was  taken  on  the  semi-annual  dividend  on 
the  prior  lien  stock.  This  is  considered  equivalent  to  passing 
the  dividend,  which  is  a  4  per  cent  annual  cumulative  dividend. 
The  dividend  on  the  preferred  was  recently  passed. 

Erie.— Drexet  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  have  bought  $6X100,000 
equipment  trust  4)4  per  cent  notes,  maturing  in  series  semi- 
annually during  ten  years. 

Kansas  City,  Ft.  Scott  &  Memphis. ^William  Salomon  &  Co., 
New  York,  are  offering  the  unsold  portion  of  the  $2,688,000 
refunding  mortgage  4  per  cent  bonds  which  were  sold  by  the 
company  to  retire  $2,055,300  Kansas  City.  Ft-  Scott  &  Gulf 
'  5  per  cent,  bonds  wlitch  matured  June  1,  and  to  redeem  equip- 

Maine  Central. — Stockholders  have  voted  to  increase  the  capi- 
tal stock  by  $5,004,300,  making  the  total  authorized  stock 
$10,000,000.  Stockholders  are  offered  the  privilege  of  sub- 
scribing before  August  7,  1911.  at  par,  for  one  share  of  new 
stock  for  each  share  of  old  stock  held. 

The  Walt  Street  Journal  says  that  it  is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  dividend  from  8  per  cent  to  6  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  both 
old  and  new  stock  commencing  with  the  present  fiscal  year. 
Of  the  $25,000,000  Maine  Central  50-year  4  per  cent,  refund- 
ing mortgage  bonds  recently  authorized  by  the  stockholders, 
$12,000,000  are  to  be  sold  and  the  money,  together  with  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  the  new  stock,  will  be  used 
to  pay  off  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  and  notes  amounting 
to  $15,484,000,  which  mature  April  1,  1912. 

Maine  Central.- John  F.  Hill,  of  Augusta.  Me.,  has  been 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  F.  A.  Wilson,  deceased. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — A  press  despatch  from  Mexico 
City  says  that  Pablo  Macedo  and  Jose  Signoret  have  resigned 
from  the  board  of  directors,  and  Leandro  Fernandez  and  J. 
B.  Estanol  have  been  elected  to  suceed  them. 

New  Orleans,  Fort  Jackson  &  Grand  Isle.— A  mortgage  has 
been  tiled  securing  $5,000,000  bonds.  It  is  said  that  negotia- 
tions have  been  undertaken  for  the  sale  of  these  bonds. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Riveb.— The  New  York  Public 

Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  the  com- 
pany to  guarantee  principal  and  interest  $2,500,000  ^'/i  per  cent. 
bonds  of  1911-1932  of  the  Clearfield  Bituminous  Coal  Corpo- 
ration. The  entire  slock  of  the  Coal  Corporation  is  owned  by 
the  New  York  Central,  having  been  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  a  permanent  supply  of  coal. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.— The  $4,000,000  7-year  \y,  per 
cent  notes  of  1905  have  been  called  for  redemption  at  par  on 
August  1.  1911.  The  payment  for  these  notes  is  to  be  made 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  $7,000,000  general  mortgage  bonds 
which  were  sold  last  April  through  Speyer  &  Co.  to  Paris 
bankers. 

Virginia  Anthrawte  Coal  &  Railway.— The  sale  of  this  road 
was  set  for  June  29,  but  no  higher  bid  was  made  than  $125,000 
and  the  receivers  declined  to  sell  the  road  at  that  price  and 
adjourned  the  sale  until  August  29. 

Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester, — A  circular  which  accom- 
panied the  semi-annual  dividend  of  $3  per  share  paid  July  t, 
says  :  "The  lease  of  this  road  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  to  be 
canceled  and  no  further  dividends  will  be  paid.  The  Boston 
&  Maine  assumes  all  the  liabilities  of  the  company  and  witi 
pay  $150  per  share  for  the  outstanding  capital  stock. 
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OAMUEL  M.  FELTON,  lately  returned  from  Europe,  being 
*^  questioned  by  a  Chicago  reporter  on  the  never-ending  Chicago 
problem,  the  smoke  nuisance,  suggested  that  the  locomotive  firetnen 
might  promote  both  their  own  and  the  public's  welfare  by  send- 
ing 3  man  or  men  to  Europe  to  study  the  art  of  firing.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Felton  saw  skillful  firing  in  England, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  a  veteran  railway  manager  he 
knows  the  firemen's  brotherhood  pretty  well.  In  the  nineteenth 
century  anyone  aiming  to  improve  locomotive  service  would 
have  gone  most  naturally  to  the  railway  manager ;  if  the  fire- 
men needed  instruction  or  exhortation,  the  way  to  accomplish 
the  desired  end  would  be  through  the  manager.  In  the  twen- 
tieth century,  however,  things  are  different.  In  suggesting  an 
appeal  direct  to  the  firemen,  Mr.  Felton  is  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  highest  authority,  the  president  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  president  follows  the  example  of  his  predecessor; 
also  of  Mr.  Pagan.  Both  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  have 
gone  direct  to  the  "rank  and  file'  for  counsel  in  matters  con- 
cerning railway  operation,  more  often  than  lo  railway  officers. 
(Suppose  the  president  should  follow  that  rule  in  dealing  with 
the  army  and  navy!)  But,  whatever  one  may  say  in  regard  to 
the  practical  wisdom  of  the  course  indicated,  no  one  can  say 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  firemen  to  "put  it  up  to  them."  Other 
brotherhoo[]s  can  take  a  lesson  also.  The  Order  of  Railway 
Conductors  might  attack  the  chronic  scandal  of  dishonest  fare- 
takers.  To  cure  that  evil  would  be  doing  a  valuable  public 
service.  A  valuable  public  service  will  be  done  also  whenever 
the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen  shall  demonstrate  the 
economy  of  the  "full  crew"  laws,  whicl^  it  has  induced  several 
hundred  legislators  to  vote  for. 

■THROUGH  the  monthly  magazine  published  by  the  Pere 
*■  Marquette,  the  management  of  this  railway  recently  made 
a  very  full  statement  to  its  officers  and  employees  regarding  its 
financial  condition  and  appealed  to  all  on  its  payroll  to  co- 
operate in  improving  its  service  and  increasing  its  gross  and 
net  earnings.  It  was  shown  that,  while  the  road's  capitalization 
is  comparatively  low,  it  is  not  prosperous,  this  being  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of  its  mileage,  which  was 
formerly  logging  lines,  is  not  self-supporting.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  its  operations  for  the  last  fiscal  year  resulted  in  a 
deficit  of  $1,830,000;  and  that  nevertheless  it  has  to  pay  the 
same  wages  as  its  prosperous  cojnpeiitors.  It  was  stated  that, 
in  spite  of  these  conditions,  the  management  believes  if  a  proper 
effort  to  effect  economies  be  made  by  each  person  connected 
with  the  road  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  it  will  be  possible 
to  show  a  small  surplus  at  the  end  of  it  instead  of  such  a 
large  deficit  Many  railway  managements  have  to  some  extent 
adopted  the  policy  of  taking  their  employees  into  their  confidence 
regarding  the  business  of  their  roads,  but  few  have  been  so 
frank  as  the  management  of  the  Pere  Marquette.  The  results 
ought  to  be  good.  By  placing  before  the  employees  the  actual 
facts  it  is  almost  certain  to  secure  belter  co-operalinn  from  them 
in  keeping  down  expenses.  Mere  general  statements  that  a  large 
concern  like  a  railway  is  unprosperous  are  apt  to  be  received 
with  skepticism  by  those  who  daily  see  it  handling  a  large  busi- 
ness, but  who  seldom  consider  the  fact  that  a  large  business  means 
large  expenses,  as  well  as  large  earnings,  and  that  it  is  only 
the  margin   between   them   that  keeps  off   bankruptcy.     Further- 
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re.  by  laying  the  facts  before  employe* 
sure  to  be  indirectly  exerted  on  public 
ployees   are   constantly   coming   into   conta( 
their  neighbors,  and  the   information  that   i 
garding  the  business  of  the  road  is  sure  tc 
others  who  are  not  connected  with  it.     If  every  t 
country  would  each  year  issue  to  its  employees  a   frank  and 
full  statement,  couched  in  simple  and  direct  langu^e,  showing 
exactly  what  the  condition  of  its  business  has  been  during  the 
preceding  year,  how  large  a  share  employees  are  getting  of  i 
earnings,  how  large  a  share  the  stockht^ 
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relatively  small  cost  of  railway  transportation  compared  with 
the  value  of  the  services  rendered,  and  the  various  ways  in 
which  employees  could  with  very  little  additional  trouble  and  ef- 
fort save  large  sums  to  the  company,  the  results  probably  would 
be  highly  beneficial. 

i^NE  of  the  many  important  points  brought  out  in  the  hear* 
^-'  ings  before  the  Securities  Commission,  of  which  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale,  is  chairman,  is  the  totality  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  general  public,  and  even  of  the  investing  public,  in  the  entire 
subject  of  the  safety,  desirability,  equity  in  earning  power,  etc., 
of  railway  companies'  securities  as  investments.  This  fact  is  not 
new  to  any  one  dealing  in  bonds  or  stocks,  and  even  if  the  com- 
mission, in  its  report  to  President  Taft,  emphasizes  this  fact  to 
the  utmost,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will  make  any  particular 
change  in  actual  conditions;  but  it  is  worth  while  pointing  this 
out  in  connection  with  a  charge  that  is  often  brought  against 
the  railways  that  they  themselves  should  sell  their  securities 
directly  to  the  general  public  and  save  for  the  company  and  the 
stockholders  the  substantial  commissions  that  are  granted  to 
bankers  for  underwriting  these  issues.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  small  investor,  if  left  to  himself,  could  not  make  even 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  security  or  equity  behind  his 
holdings.  He  buys  a  certain  bond  or  share  of  stock  of  a  certain 
company,  because  it  is  recommended  to  him  by  a  banker  or 
bond  house  whom  he  knows  and  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 
It  was  the  universal  testimony  of  bankers  before  the  commission 
that  their  customers  relied  far  more  on  the  reputation  of  the 
banker  or  bond  house  offering  securities  than  on  the  customer's 
own  knowledge  of  the  property  itself.  This  is  natural  enough. 
A  man  can't  be  a  chemist  because  he  has  to  buy  drugs  from  a 
drug  store,  but  the  point  is  that  no  one  complains  because  the 
manufacturing  diemist  does  not  sell  his  goods  direct  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  allows  two  to  three  or  four  middlemen's  profits  to  inter- 
vene. The  general  public  isn't  supposed  to  have  all  the  qualifi- 
cations of  an  expert  druggist,  but  the  intricate  science  of  in- 
vestment is  assumed  to' be  the  common  knowledge  of  the  great 
American  public  by  the  stockholder  who  brings  an  injunction 
suit  to  compel  his  company  to  sell  its  securities  directly  to  the 
public  without  allowing  any  middleman's  profit 

IN  construction  news  this  week  there  is  mention  of  a  30-mile 
^  line  that  is  to  be  built  by  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company 
from  one  of  its  properties  in  Letcher  and  Pike  counties,  along 
the  southwestern  border  of  Kentucky,  to  a  connection  with  the 
Chesapeake  &.  Ohio  at  Selby,  Pike  county,  Ky.  The  more  than 
ordinary  interest  that  attaches  to  this  news  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  understood  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  to  take 
over  this  line,  after  the  construction  company— the  Big  Sandy  & 
Elkhorn— have  completed  it,  at  a  price  which  will  represent 
construction  cost  and  interest  This  will  give  the  B.  &  O.  a 
little  piece  of  road  30  miles  long  but  nearly  100  miles  away 
from  the  nearest  B.  &  O.  line.  The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  a 
branch  line  running  down  almost  due  south  from  Ashland,  on 
its  main  line  on  the  Ohio  river,  to  Elkhorn  City,  134  miles,  and 
it  is  this  branch  that  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  has  been 
■  building  north  to  connect  with.  The  C,  C,  &  0.  has  got  as  far  as 
Dante,  in  Virginia.  Dante  lies  right  down  in  a  pocket  of  the 
high  mountains,  so  that  to  get  further  north  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  C.  C.  &  O.  to  build  an  enormously  expensive  tunnel, 
or  to  build  a  line  part  way  up  the  mountain  at  presumably  heavy 
grade,  and  then  drive  a  short  tunnel.  It  is  doubtful  whether, 
even  if  the  entire  coal  tonnage  produced  by  the  Clinchfield  cor- 
poration's mines,  which  lie  around  Dante,  were  lo  be  shipped 
north  through  the  tunnel,  the  freight  earnings  would  pay  the 
interest  on  the  cost  of  a  low  grade  tunnel.  In  all  probability, 
therefore,  the  C.  C.  &  0,  will  build  a  line  up  the  mountain  with 
pusher  grades,  make  a  comparatively  short  tunnel  and  then  con- 
nect with  the  C.  &  0.  at  Elkhorn  City,  President  Stevens, 
of  the  C.  &  O.,  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  the  C.  &  O. 


would  lease  the  C.  C.  &  C,  and  this  is  probably  substantially 
correct,  providing,  of  course,  that  the  C.  C  &  O.  can  build  its 
lines  through  the  difficult  country  between  Dante  and  Elkhorn 
City.  At  the  time  the  C.  C  &  O.  was  building  north  to  Dante 
it  was  estimated  that  the  output  of  the  Clinchlield  corporation's 
coal  mines  would  be  2,00OJ)0O  tons  a  year.  If  any  great  part  of 
this  went  over  the  Elkhorn  branch  of  the  C.  &  O.,  it  would 
in  itself  make  a  very  busy  line,  hut  if  in  addition  to  this  there 
is  to  be  ifXJOflOO  tons  delivered  to  this  branch  each  year  by  the 
Big  Sandy  &  Elkhorn,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume  that  there 
will  have  to  be  considerable  double-tracking  done  to  that  line  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  acquisition  of  this  isolated  30-mile 
line  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  the  attendant  control  of  a 
heavy  tonnage  of  coal,  has  other  points  of  interest  beside  the 
business  that  is  to  be  given  the  C.  &  O.  branch.  When  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  bought  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  was  delivering  to  the  C.  H.  &  D.  road 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  million  tons  of  coal  a  year 
for  Toledo  and  the  Lakes.  With  the  acquisition  of  its  own 
tine— the  Hocking  Valley— to  the  Lakes,  the  C.  &  O.  had, it  in 
its  power,  and  would  presumably  find  it  advantageous,  to  turn 
over  a  good  part  of  this  tonnage  to  the  Hocking  Valley  by  way 
of  the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  rather  than  give  it  to  the  C  H. 
&  D.  If  the  B.  &  O.  is  able  to  originate  and  route  a  great 
tonnage  of  coal  from  a  newly  developed  region  in  Letcher 
county,  it  can  more  than  supply  the  deficiency  caused  by  any 
withdrawal  of  C.  &  O.  coal,  by  routing  its  Big  Sandy  &  Elkhorn 
coal  over  the  C  &  O.  branch  as  far  as  the  Ohio  river,  and  there 
possibly  building  a  bridge,  as  su^ested  in  our  construction  news. 
across  the  river  and  sending  its  coal  to  Toledo  over  the 
C  H,  &  D. 

THE    MALLET    LOCOMOTIVE. 

IT  may  be  well  to  preface  what  follows  with  the  statement 
^  that  it  must  not  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  editorial  opinion, 
but  merely  as  an  echo  of  some  of  the  tentative  opinions  or  sugges- 
tions that  are  in  the  air  regarding  the  Mallet  compound  locomo- 
tive. This  type  of  locomotive  has  been  in  extended  service  for 
too  brief  a  period  to  have  demonstrated  its  superiority  or  in- 
feriority on  all  points.  It  has,  however,  established  itself  as  an 
economical  factor  in  train  operation  in  certain  places  and  to  such 
an  extent  that  its  owners  are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  the  proper 
machine  to  use  in  the  service  in  which  it  is  employed.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  with  whom  conditions  have  beeii  so 
different  that  it  is  regarded  with  but  scant  favor,  especially  where 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  use  it  in  regular  road  work. 

That  it  has  its  limitations  there  is  no  doubt,  and  if  it  had 
developed  into  a  machine  of  all-around  efficiency  would  be  little 
short  of  marvelous,  for  there  probably  never  will  be  another 
locomotive  that  will  occupy  the  place  that  the  old  4-4-0  engine 
did  in  the  days  of  low  capacity  cars  and  short  trains. 

The  criticisms  that  have  been  raised  regarding  the  Mallet  loco- 
motive are  not  those  of  mechanics,  but  of  economics.  It  is  not 
a  question  in  the  minds  of  railway  managers  as  to  whether  it 
will  do  its  work,  but  as  to  what  may  be  the  limitations  of  its 
efficiency,  and  as  to  whether,  all  things  considered,  it  is  a  cheaper 
machine  to  operate  than  the  other  type  which  it  is  replacing. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Mallet  locomotive  is  usually,  if  not  in- 
variably, heavy,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  track  moderately 
well  ballasted  and  laid  with  60-lb.  rails  is  no  place  for  the  Mallet 
If  used  in  such  a  place,  it  will  distort  the  track  and  bend  the 
rails,  and  if  its  speed  is  raised  beyond  the  lew  limits  of  pusher 
service  it  will  be  a  source  of  constant  anxiety.  Therefore,  before 
the  Mallet  is  purchased  the  track  standard  must  be  raised  to  a 
point  to  meet  it.  in  one  instance,  at  least,  where  this  was  not 
done,  a  Mallet  has  been  sent  off  the  line  and  put  to  work  where 
conditions  are  more  in  accordance  with  its  requirements. 

As  to  its  effect  on  track,  we  are  siill  in  the  tentative  stage  of 
inquiry,  through  which  we  have  passed  with  all  of  the  principal 
attachments    of   the   locomotive,   such   q4   fljc-^jnj^e^^| cylinder 
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lubricator,  use  of  steel  castings  and  the  like,  where  we  had  a  mass 
of  commendatory  and  condemnatory  testimony  bundled  together 
and  uttered  simultaneously,  because  the  conditions  under  which 
the  contradictory  opinions  were  formed  were,  in  themselves,  con- 
tradictory. So  when  one  trackman  says  that  the  Mallet  has  no 
more  effect  on  track  than  any  other  locomotive,  while  another 
announces  that  it  is  absolutely  destructive,  we  must  look  to  a 
difference  in  locomotives  or  tracks  to  account  for  it  However, 
this  much  is  certain,  that  we  know  about  as  little  as  to  the  track 
stresses  set  up  by  the  Mallet  or  any  other  locomotive  as  it  is 
possible  to  imagine,  and  until  they  are  investigated  we  must  work 
in  the  dark  to  a  great  extent.  The  only  thing  that  we  have  any 
inkling  of  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  probability  that  the  Mallet 
does  set  up  greater  track  stresses  than  ordinary  locomotives,  due, 
in  part,  to  one  unit  running  backward  and  thus  acting  tike  a 
mogul  or  consolidation  running  backward.  We  do  know  that 
the  rail  stresses  are  greater  than  when  the  same  engine  is  running 
ahead,  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  possible  increase  due  to  the 
method  of  coupling  the  two  units. 

Again,  the  Mallet,  as  a  road  engine,  has  been  criticized  on  the 
basis  that  its  normal  coal  consumption  while  working  at  its  maxi- 
mum, is  more  than  the  average  fireman  can  handle.  This  is, 
probably  quite  true,  especially  when  applied  td  the  heavier  sizes : 
but,  as  was  indicated  in  the  Master  Mechanics  Convention,  this 
need  hold  no  longer,  because  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
mechanical  stoker  is  now  quite  sufficient  unto  the  task ;  still  there 
are  those  to  whom  the  demonstration  has  not  yet  been  made,  and 
with  them  the  objection  holds. 

Another  objection  has  also  been  raised  to  the  Mallet  as  a  road 
engine  that  is  more  intangible  and  depends  for  its  soundness 
entirely  upon  practice,  which  can  only  be  determjned  from  an 
examination,  in  detail,  of  the  train  despatcher's  sheets,  in  which 
the  running  time  of  the  Mallet  is  compared  with  that  of  con- 
solidations and  other  heavy  locomotives.  The  objection  is  that 
the  Mallet  is  capable  of  hauling  trains  of  such  great  length  and 
weight  that,  in  order  to  avoid  break-in-twos  and  the  crushing  of 
cars,  they  must  be  started  and  stopped  so  slowly  and  with  such 
care  that  an  excessive  amount  of  time  will  be  lost  in  getting  over 
the  road,  and  that  these  delays  impede  other  traffic  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  outweigh  the  advantages  of  high  tonnage.  This  is  an 
objection  raised  by  an  officer  of  a  road  on  which  there  are  a 
number  of  Mallets,  so  that  it  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being 
based  on  experience. 

The  most  serious  arraignment  of  the  Mallet  has  come  from 
the  agnostic,  the  popular  man  from  Missouri,  who  wants  to  be 
shown  things  most  difficult  to  show,  and  is  of  so  intangible  a 
nature  as  to  appear  almost  academic.  The  criticism  offered  is 
that  a  Mallet  locomotive  is  essentially  two  locomotives  to  start 
with,  and.  in  addition,  it  carries  some  extras  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  machines,  such  as  superheaters,  reheaters,  feedwater 
healers,  flexible  steam  and  exhaust  pipes,  sliding  bearings  for 
the  boiler  and  other  minor  matters,  all  liable  to  derangement. 
And  if  any  one  of  these  extras,  as  well  as  any  of  the  ordinary 
locomotive  components,  are  out  of  order,  the  whole  locomotive, 
costing  not  quite  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary  machine,  must  be 
laid  up.  The  point  raised,  then,  is  this :  Is  there  any  real  saving 
in  operating  costs  if  interest  on  the  first  price  of  the  locomotive 
is  charged  against  it  for  the  period  during  which  it  is  laid  up? 
How  does  the  lost  time  of  the  Mallet  compare  with  the  lost  time 
of  the  Mikado  or  consolidation?  And,  if  this  lost  time  were  to 
be  reckoned,  what  would  be  the  economic  results?  There  is  very 
little  data  bearing  on  this  point,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  should  have 
great  influence  in  deciding  as  to  how,  when  and  where  the  Mallet 
should  be  used,  and  it  is  one  upon  which  data  should  soon  be 
forthcoming  so  as  to  give  some  idea  as  to  what  these  intangible 

This  position  is  taken  by  men  who  stand  somewhat  aghast  at 
the  high  maintenance  cost  of  the  Mallet.  It  is  recognized  that 
its  repair  bill  should  be  higher  than  that  of  an  ordinary  loco- 
motive, because  it  consists  of  practically  two  engines.    But  when 


the  cost  runs  up  to  from  24  to  30  cents  a  mile,  with  the  con- 
solidation standing  at  from  10  to  11  cents  on  the  same  division, 
it  does  seem  high.  Then  when  we  revert  back  to  our  old  eight- 
wheelers  and  remember  their  costs  of  from  3  to  4  cents,  the  Mal- 
let actually  staggers  us. 

The  point  desired  to  be  emphasized  here  is  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  not  yet  satisfied  that  the  Mallet  is  an  economical  proposi- 
tion, and  to  suggest  lines  along  which  its  efficiency  and  operation 
should  be  investigatcJ.  Of  course  these  things  will  develop  in 
time,  and  the  design  will  survive  or  perish  according  as  it  is  fit. 
But  this  ultimate  fate  can  be  hastened  by  making  a  determination 
of  these  points.  If  it  were  to  be  done,  it  is  quite  probable  that 
such  modifications  of  design  would  be  suggested  as  to  improve 
efficiency  and  remove  the  doubts  that  still  exist  in  the  minds  of 
some  as  to  whether  it  should  be  used  or  not. 

THE    RAILWAVS    *ND    THE    TARIFF. 

'T'WO  years  ago  Congress  passed  the  Payne  tariff  bill,  so- 
*  called.  Save  a  few  special  interests  it  satisfied  no  one.  No 
reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  followed,  and  even  the  provision 
for  free  hides  brought  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of  shoes  to  thd 
consumer.  The  natural  and  logical  result  followed.  The  new 
tariff  became  a  national  issue  in  a  constituency  of  many  millions 
of  voters  smarting  under  the  price  of  commodities  of  prime 
necessity;  and  the  next  congressional  election  returned  a  great 
opposition  majority  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  all 
but  reversed  the  more  stable  Senate — indeed  quite  reversed  it 
if  the  matter  of  a  dependable  party  majority  and  the  inertitudes 
of  the  "insurgent"  element  are  taken  into  accpunt.  Thus  the 
tariff  question  instead  of  being  settled  has  become  profoundly 
unsettled.  Men  may  differ  on  the  question  in  the  abstract. 
There  is  the  wide  gulf  fixed  between  the  absolute  free  trader 
who  deems  a  high  protective  tariff  a  compact  with  Satan  and 
the  ultra- protectionist  who  attributes  to  high  protective  duties 
every  economic  virtue.  But  high  protectionist  and  free  trader 
alike  must  join  with  the  great  body  of  moderates  in  their  views 
as  to  the  direct  effect  on  the  business  of  the  land  of  tariff 
uncertainties. 

The  unfortunate  result  of  the  situation  in  its  bearing  on  the 
railways  is  that  they  became,  a-  target  hit  from  two  directiont. 
The  railway,  in  its  economic  character,  has  its  analogies  to  the 
individual — that  is  to  say,  it  is  necessarily  with  producer  and 
consumer.  It  produces  transportation,  which  is,  at  bottom, 
rather  a  commodity  than  a  service.  Certainly  it  is  not  a  serf- 
ice  in  quite  the  sense  of  that  rendered  by  a  wage  earner  at 
one  end  of  the  scale  and,  say,  a  professional  man  like  a  lawyer, 
at  the  other.  From  the  other  viewpoint,  as  a  consumer,  the 
railway  has  some  obvious  analogies  to  the  individual ;  but,  while 
similar  in  principle  and  in  kind,  it  vastly  outranks  him  in  de- 
gree and  in  variety.  Its  range  of  consumption  is  well-nigh 
illimitable.  It  consumes  labor  in  a  hundred  forms.  There  is 
hardly  a  commodity  that  can  be  named  that  does  not  enter  into 
it  as  a  going  concern.  It  touches  not  only  the  raw  material,  but 
the  manufactured  product,  and  reaches  out  in  lines  that  are  often 
hard  to  trace  directly.  One  might  not,  for  example,  think  at 
first  of  the  railway  as  consumer  rather  than  producer  of  the 
mechanism  of  the  farm.  But  when  one  reads  of  a  company  like 
the  Canadian  Pacific  not  only  selling  the  land  for  the  incoming 
settler,  but  supplying  it  with  buildings  and  implements,  the  scope 
of  the  railway  becomes  more  fully  realized.  And  it  may  be 
added  that  probably  in  much  larger  degree  than  in  the  case  of 
the  average  individual  does  the  railway  buy  and,  directly  or  in- 
directly, consume  the  commodities  which  the  national  tariff  af- 
fects^and,  as  to  price,  affects  upward. 

Bui  besides  its  more  general  relation  to  prices,  there  is  an- 
other vital  difference  between  the  railway  as  a  producer  of 
transportation  and  the  man  or  industrial  corporation  who  pro- 
duces something  else.  Within  certain  limits  the  man  or  in- 
dustrial can  readjust  prices.  The  rajlw^y  is  denjed  that  re- 
in the  former  c 
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or  another  be  met,  whether  it  involves  lower  prices  compeii' 
sated  for  by  extenston  of  trade,  or  contraction  of  business: 
but  in  the  latter  case,  that  of  the  railway  readjustment  is  hard, 
if  not  impossible.  It  is,  for  the  present  at  least,  refused  by  fed- 
eral authority  control  of  the  price  of  its  product— transpor- 
tation. It  is  true  that  the  greater  corporations  have  now  begun 
to  feel  federal  interference  more  sharply.  But,  as  yet,  the  actual 
results  are  indefinite,  while  in  the  case  of  the  railways  ihey 
have  been  very  definite  indeed.  And,  as  regards  tariff  revision 
and  the  big  corporations,  there  is  still  greater  indistinctness. 
Where  the  railways  must  stand  still  and  endure,  the  industrials 
retain  considerable  freedom  of  action.  We  shall  know  more  when 
the  courts  interpret  the  word  "reasonable." 

But  the  main  consideration  in  this  question  of  the  relation  of 
the  railways  to  the  tariff  reverts  to  the  broad  and  sweeping 
character  of  the  railway  business.  Other  interests  are  specialized 
and  tariff  changes  muy  affect  them  up  or  down.  But  the  rail- 
ways, as  a  whole,  redect  general  conditions.  The  particular 
railway  may  carry  more  of  one  kind  of  a  commodity  than  an- 
other. We  have  coal  roads  and  grain  roads  and  cotton  roads. 
But  there  is  not  a  railway,  however  short,  that  has  not  its  gen- 
eral business  too ;  and,  taken  in  its  entirety,  this  general  business 
is  the  major  factor  in  railway  traffic  and  returns.  When,  as 
recently,  the  greatest  lumber  company  in  the  Northwest  owing 
to  nebulous  tariff  conditions  cuts  its  shifts  of  men  50  per  cent.; 
or  "Schedule  K"  lowers  production  of  the  woolen  mills;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  Canadian  reciprocity  promises  enlargement  of 
radway  traffic:  the  matter  of  tariff  adjustments  in  some  shape 
of  at  least  moderate  continuity  and  fixity  becomes  from  the  rail- 
way point  of  view  the  prime  desideratum.  Other  interests. 
whether  individual  or  corporate,  have  the  same  feeling  and 
motive.  But  with  the  railways,  hit  hardest  by  tariff  uncertainties, 
the  argument  for  the  economic  fixities  becomes  peculiarly  cogent. 
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Co.,  New  York.  596  pigfs,  T'/i  in.  >  S  in. 
This  is  the  first  edition  of  a  manual  which  aims  to  give  a  con- 
cise analysis  of  accounts  of  the  principal  railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  India,  North  America  and  South  America.  The  ed- 
itor's introduction  lays  down  the  general  principles  which  should 
guide  an  investor  in  making  a  study  of  statistics  published  in  the 
'  manual,  and  lays  particular  stress  on  the  lack  of  statistics  for 
English  railways.  The  analysis  of  the  standing  of  each  company 
includes  a  condensed  income  account  showing  earnings  and  ex- 
penses in  the  last  ten  years,  and  also  gives  the  mileage  operated, 
and  some  of  the  more  important  traffic  statistics.  A  balance 
slieeC  as  of  June  30,  1910.  is  also  included.  With  these  figures 
is  a  short  "analysis"  of  the  financial  position,  history  and  traflic 
possibilities  of  each  one  of  the  roads.  The  editor  says  that,  as 
far  as  was  possible,  the  figures  were  taken  directly  from  the 
annual  reports  of  the  companies  themselves. 

The  book  is  intended  to  contain  nothing  which  can  be  easily 
obtained  from  other  publications,  of  which  a  list  is  given.  The 
book  presents  the  case  as  the  public  sees  it  and  does  not  pretend 
to  give  inside  information.  In  this  "analysis"  of  the  financial 
position  and  investment  value  of  stocks  of  railways  the  editor 
frankly  assumes  the  position  of  knowing  what  price  is  a  fair 
one  for  the  common  stock.  This  is  interesting  rather  than  valu- 
able. The  book,  however,  is  of  great  importance,  in  that  it  gives 
in  a  handy  form  a  very  large  amount  of  information  that  has 
never  heretofore  been  brought  together  in  one  publication.  That 
is  to  say,  its  value  lies  in  the  wide  extent  of  information  rather 
than  in  the  breadth  or  depth  of  the  information.  So  far,  how- 
ever, as  can  be  judged  from  the  analysis  of  the  American  roads, 
the  editor's  judgment  is  keen  and  conservative  as  to  values, 
although  not  conservative  in  method  of  statement.  The  book 
contains  a  good  outhne  map  of  the  railways  of  the  United  King- 
dom, India,  United  States  and  South  America. 
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WIDE    FIREBOXES. 


New     Yuik.    July     10.     I9I1. 

To  tHE  Editob  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

In  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy,  as  well  as  in  justice 
to  the  memory  of  James  Milholland  and  John  E,  Wootten, 
I  beg  leave  to  correct  an  error  of  fact  in  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  notice  of  Theodore  N.  Ely,  appearing  in  your 
issue  of  July  7: 

"ll  wa>  Mr,  Ely  Ihal  look  the  drtt  Hep,  alone,  agiinil  the  protests  of 
many  by  whom  he  was  jurrounded  thai  >us  led  10  the  deTclopment  of  the 
Jarg:  locomoiivcs  of  today.  While  builderi  and  engineera  conudered  that 
ibe  end  had  eomc,  Ihal  the  iDcomolive  had  rea 


,    Mr.    Ely  lifted 


n   the 


[eaie  of  life.     Many  and  di^' were  th^' piedictiJiia  nude  ai'ltTthe '^llabllfty 
of  the  new  design.     But  wt  all  know  the  result.     It  did  not  upiet,  but  ran 

whole  "  otimry''  follci''^T'in""iV  wake."*"      ""'  ""'°"    '"°  "'"""" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  design  recited  in  the  foregoing 
excerpt  was  originated  and  put  in  practice  by  James  Mil- 
holland, on  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  in  1857,  and  a  large 
number  of  similar  locomotives  were  constructed  and  operated 
by  him.  The  same  design,  but  with  a  full  width  firebox,  was 
reproduced  and  built  by  John  E.  Wool  ten,  commencing  in 
1877.  in  a  paper  on  Wide  Firebox  Locomotive  Boilers,  which 
I  presented  to  the  Western  Railway  Club  at  the  meeting  oi 
November,  1895,  and  which  appears  on  pages  96  to  128  of  Vol, 
8  of  the  Proceedings,  I  made  the  following  statements: 
"Lateral  increase  of  grate  area  was,  as  we  shall  see,  essayed 
at  an  early  date,  but  the  wide  firebox  proper,  by  which  is 
meant  one  which  is  located  entirely  above  the  wheels,  and 
eAicnded  laterally  beyond  Ihcni  [or  a  substantial  distance, 
was  not  put  into  practice  until  1877,  when  the  first  Wootten 
boiler  was  built  by  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  The  standard 
narrow  firebox  had,  however,  before  that  date,  been  widened 
to  the  extent  of  about  6  in,,  by  making  its  width  equal  to  the 
distance  over  the  frames  and  placing  it  on  top  of  the  frames. 
'this  construction,  which  is  now  almost  universally  used  in 
standard  type  locomotive  boilers  of  large  size,  and  particularly 
in  anthracite  coal  burners,  was  one  of  the  many  improvements 
devised  by  the  late  James  Milholland,  then  in  charge  of  the 
motive  power  department  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and 
was  introduced  by  him  on  the  engine  Vera  Cruz,  a  IS-in. 
passenger  engine,  built  in  that  company's  shops  in  1857,  and 
which  had  the  then  large  grate  area  of  24,5  sq.  ft.  While 
this  firebox  is  not  properly  within  the  class  of  wide  fireboxes 
under  consideration,  it  may  be  of  sufficient  interest,  as  a 
piece   of  history,   to   be   illustrated,   and   is  shown   in    Figs.    1 

The  correctness  of  these  statements  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  I  again  submit  them  as  matter  of  history.  The 
earliest  application  of  this  construction  which  was  made  on 
the  Pennsylvania  was  in  the  class  K  passenger  engines,  the 
first  of  which,  No.  10,  was  built  in  or  about  1880,  and  was 
illustrated  in  the  Railniad  GasetU  of  October  28,  November 
4,  n,  and  18,  1881,  and  in  Recent  Locomoiives.  edition  of  1883. 
It  will,  therefore,  appear  that  Mr.  Ely  did  not  take  the  first 
step  in  this  design,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  he  would  unhesitat- 
ingly disclaim  having  done  so. 

J.    SNOWDEN    BEU. 


The  acting  premier  of  Australia  estimates  that  the  4  ft.  Sj/i-in, 
line  which  the  state  means  to  construct  alongside  the  present 
3  ft.  6-in.  line  from  Perth  Kalgoorlie  to  meet  the  Federal  Port 
Augusta  railway,  will  cost  $7,250  per  mile.  The  existing  earth- 
works will  he  widened,  but  the  broad  gage  will  be  entirely 
separate  from  the  narrow,  A  proposal  to  take  the  broad  line 
from  Belmont  direct  to  Fremantle  southward  along  the  Swan 
river  is  under  consideration.  „  ,  ,     {       i'~\i'"MT  l/^"* 
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THE   EFFECT  OF  GRADES  ON  OPERATING  COSTS. 

BY   C.   J.    MORRISON.* 

Each  railway  in  the  United  Stales  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness is  required  to  file  uniform  reports  of  its  entire  business, 
physical,  operating  and  financial,  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  facts  which 
are  not  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 


sential  to  any  clear  picture  of  physical  and  operating  conditions 
on  the  railway  properties  in  the  United  States,  is  omitted.  In 
1909,  however,  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  there  is  some  im- 
provement in   this  respect. 

In  a  previous  article  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  the  writer 
went  at  some  length  into  (he  comparative  costs  of  maintenance 
of  equipment  on  different  roads,  and  it  was  pointed  out  there 
that     when     judging     maintenance     of    equipment    expenditures 
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which  it  is  essential  to  know  if  one  is  to  make  any  comparison  there  are  many  ite^ls  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  other 

between  operating  cost  of  two  roads.    The  accompanying  profiles  than  the  locomotive  mileage  operated,  etc.     This  is  equally  true 

are  intended  to  in  part  supply  some  of  this  missing  data.  of  maintenance  of  way.     In   both   the   maintenance  of  way  and 

When   we   turn   to   the   bulky   annual   statistical   tome     issued  maintenance   of  equipment  the  topography  cf  the   country   gov- 


Profile  of  the  Baltimore  to  Chicago  Line  of  the  Baltl 


!   &  Ohio  with   New  York   Connecticn. 


by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  we  find  a  thousand 
pages  teeming  with  closely  printed  and  confusing  tables  of  al' 
most  useless  data  and   summaries,   while   much   iiifori 


omunction   with   a  itumher  rf  railwsy  offiifr?. 
.    beiarlment    uf    KlTective   (trganii^uion.   Suffer, 


erns  to  a  large  extent.  In  a  comparatively  level  country,  loco- 
motives of  medium  size,  with  large  driving  wheels,  are  able  to 
run  at  fairly  high  speeds.  Locomotives  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict are  much  heavier,  are  equipped  with  smaller  driving  wheels 
and  must  rim  at  slow  speeds,  thus  increasing  the  maintenance 
cf  equipment  cost.  There  are  gi-.en  bewwith  the  .profiles  of 
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Profile  of  the  Mliiourl 

a  jiumber  of  the  larger  roads  in  the  United  States.  Profiles 
of  roads  are  not  generally  included  in  ihe  annual  report  to  the 
stockholders,  the  new  Chicago  Great  Western  being  a  notable 
exception.  Neither  are  profiles  given  in  the  annual  report  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  profiles  that  we 
publish,  therefore,  are  intended  to  be  of  some  service  in  any 
analysis  of  maintenance  costs  that  may  be  based  either  on  the 
reports  of  the  railways  to  their  stockholders  or  on  the  figures 
compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

To  give  some  idea  of  how  largely  operating  costs  are  affected 
by  the  topography  of  the  country,  two  lines,  one  through  moun- 
tainous country,  and  the  other  in  fairly  level  country,  are 
compared. 

The  cost  for  locomotive  repairs  and  fuel  is  thus  S9  per  cent 
greater  for  the  mountainous  districts  than  for  the  level  districts, 
although  compound  locomotives  are  used  and  shop  practices 
and  supervision  of  fuel  are  the  same  on  both  territories. 
Nevertheless   it   would  be   unreasonable   to   expect   to   bring  the 


Pacific  Main  Line  Weit. 

grades  of  the  mountainous  districts  down  to  those  of  the  r 
level  districts. 
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LETTERS    FROM    AN    OLD    RAILWAY   OFFICIAL    TO    HIS 
SON,  A   GENERAL    MANAGER.* 

IX, 

Chicago.  June  3.   1911. 

My  dear  Boy :  It  has  iloubtless  occurred  to  you  how  worth- 
less as  evidence  are  many  of  the  ofHce  liles.  How  can  any  one 
tell  a  year  afterward  whether  the  general  manager  or  the  super- 
intendent ever  saw  the  telegram  on  which  his  name  is  type- 
written? On  most  roads  any  one  of  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen 
people  may  have  dictated  the  message.  How  much  better,  as 
under  the  unit  system,  to  have  every  man  doing  business  in  his 
own  name!  He  can  then  supplement  the  written  record  with 
much  more  intelligent  recollection  of  events  related  to  the  trans- 
action. We  dictate  the  most  important  telegrams,  which  pass 
unquestioned,  without  an  autograph  signature.  This  is  common 
sense  and  just  as  it  should  be.  When  an  unimportant  letter  is 
written  somebody  has  to  get  out  a  pen  and  sign  some  name  or 
other.  How  inconsistent.  Why  not,  for  certain  kinds  of  cor- 
respondence, let  the  stenographer  typewrite  the  name  of  the  dic- 
tating or  signing  otliciai,  and  then  authenticate  with  the  office 
dating  stamp  or  a  private  seal  mark?  The  office  dating  stamp 
should  be  kept  under  lock  and  key  in  official  custody  in  order 
that  it  may  be  used  for  authentication,  like  the  seal  of  a  notary 
public.  To  save  the  labor  of  constant  signing  I  predict  that 
some  time  we  may  go  back  to  individual  personal  seals,  carried 
on  a  finger  ring  or  a  watch  fob.  That  is  the  way  they  authenti- 
cated documents  at  a  time  when  the  gentry  felt  themselves  above 
learning   to   read  and   write. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  dictate  a  message  over  the  telephone 
from  your  house  at  midnight,  do  not  let  the  operator  imitate 
you  autograph  signature,  but  have  him. print  your  name  with  a 
pen,  pencil  or  typewriter.  Also,  take  good  care  to  hi^e  such 
messages  sent  lo  you  afterward  for  you  to  cheek.  Your  time 
is  valuable,  but  it  cannot  be  put  to  better  use  for  the  company 
than  in  insuring  the  integrity  of  your  individual  transactions. 
It  may  be  that  no  record  whatever  is  necessary.  With  all  our 
craze  for  accumulating  files  we  do  not  record  many  telephone 
conversations.  You  must  b«  the  judge  as  to  whether  a  record 
for  your  office  is  necessary,  and  in  such  exceptional  cases  state 
your  wishes  at  the  time.  The  farther  down  the  employee  the 
more  zealous  is  he  to  escape  possible  censure  by  preserving  un- 
necessary information.  What  we  need  is  one  complete  record 
of  a  transaction  rather  than  so  many  partial  records.  Many 
of  the  telegrams  sent  from  a  superintendent's  office  should, 
after  sending,  go  to  the  main  file  room  for  consolidation  with 
related  papers  under  a  subjective  classification.  It  is  more 
logical  to  file  certain  classes  of  messages  by  days  in  date  order. 
For  example,  messages  relating  to  train  movements  should  usu- 
ally be  filed  in  date  order  since  they  are  supplementary  to  the 
train  sheets  of  that  particular  day,  and  the  date  would  be  the 
determining  factor  in  tracing  the  transaction  afterward.  These 
two  distinct  classes  of  messages  should  be  5led,  the  one  under 
3  subjective  classification,  the  other  under  a  serial  classification. 
The  good,  old-fashioned  way  of  rolling  together  all  the  messages 
of  the  day  and  cording  them  in  a  pile  on  the  top  shelf  was 
all  right  in  the  day  of  wood  burners,  but  falls  short  in  this  day 
of  higher  pressures.  Remember,  too,  that  the  telegraph  office 
is  a  part  of  the  same  establishment  Wherefore,  make  a  carbon 
copy  of  every  telegram  that  is  going  down  the  hall  to  be  trans- 

If  you  wish  to  get  real  busy  and  cultivate  patience,  try  to 
introduce  a  uniform  filing  system  in  all  the  offices  on  the  road. 
Every  fellow  will  tell  you  that  the  system  in  his  office  is  best. 
The  acid  test  is:  "Will  your  system  fit  the  president's  office?" 
and  the  stereotyped  reply  is,  "You  see  we  are  very  different. 
Our  local  conditions  are  peculiar."  So  it  falls  out  that  when 
the  agent  writes  his  superintendent  about  office  furniture,  tor 
«xample,  the  agent,  if  it  is  a  big  station,  gives  the  subject  a  file 

'Cjpyrichwd,   19U.  by  The  Kailroad  Guelle. 


number.  The  superintendent  gives  it  a  second  number.  If  per- 
chance the  general  superintendent,  the  purchasing  agent,  the  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  the  general  manager,  and  the  president 
should  happen  to  get  hold  of  the  papers,  each  office  would  _affix 
a  different  number.  You  might  have  on  the  same  railway  as 
many  as  seven  diflferent  file  numbers  for  the  same  subject.  Re- 
member that  all  filing  systems  are  arbitrary.  Whether  you 
designate  office  furniture  as  seven,  eleven,  twenty-three,  or  fohy- 
four,  it  rests  in  the  breast  of  somebody  to  say  what  that  desig- 
nation shall  be.  It  is  like  numbering  trains,  cars  and  loco- 
motives, we  take  some  arbitrary  basis  from  which  we  build  up 
a  logical  classification.  Formerly,  trains,  cars  and  locomotives 
were  given  serial  numbers  in  the  order  of  creation.  So  were 
letters  in  an  office.  Now  the  proposition  is  too  big  and  we  as- 
sign series  of  numbers  for  classifications  which  are  more  or  less 
self- sure^ sting.  Any  number  of  men  have  tried  to  work  out  a 
filing  system  based  on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
classification  of  accounts.  Any  number  of  men  have  soon  en- 
countered limiting  conditions  which  seem  to  preclude  a  satis- 
factery  solution. 

If  you  had  time,  I  do  not  doubl  your  ability  to  work  out  the 
best  kind  of  a  filing  system,  but  you  have  not  the  time.  If  you 
had  lived  before  George  Stephenson  you  might  have  invented 
the  locomotive,  but  George  beat  us  all  to  it.  If  you  had  time 
you  could  work  out  a  table  of  logarithms,  or  a  table  of  trigono- 
metric functions.  Life  is  so  short  that  it  is  better  to  use  the 
tables  that  other  people  have  prepared.  By  the  same  token,  if 
I  were  you,  I  would  save  my  company  money  by  adopting  Will- 
iams' Railroad  Classification.  It  is  an  expansive,  but  not  ex- 
pensive, decimal  system  suitable  for  everybody  from  the  station 
agent  to  the  president.  Among  the  roads  that  have  taken  it 
seriously  are  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson, 
the  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Harriman  Lines,  not  such  a  puny  lot. 
Others  say  of  it  as  of  the  unit  system  of  organization:  "We 
are  watching  its  development  with  much  interest"  In  either 
case,  if  the  stockholders  and  directors  are  complacent,  you  and 
I  have  no  kick  coming  as  to  the  number  of  years  over  which 
this  inactive  watchfulness  may  extend. 

The  manifest  advantages  of  a  uniform  filing  classification  arc 
the  time  saved  in  avoiding  duplication  of  numbers,  and  the  prac- 
tical familiarity  possible  to  officials  and  employees  of  all  grades 
and  locations.  When  a  man  is  promoted  or  transferred,  he  does 
not  have  to  learn  a  new  filing  system.  Instead  of  the  whole 
burden  of  filing  being  upon  a  file  clerk,  everybody  can  be  helping 
to  preserve  the  integrity  and  insure  the  efficiency  of  the  system. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  sit  up  nights  and  memorize  filing  numbers. 
Take  the  matter  seriously  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  un- 
consciously absorb  the  most  important  numbers,  just  as  you  get 
trains,  cars,  and  locomotives  in  your  head.  Officials  frequently 
have  a  disproportionate  and  exaggerated  sense  of  the  value  of 
their  own  time.  They  are  paid  to  think  from  their  presumably 
wider  understanding.  If  the  official  by  one  minute's  thought 
can  dictate  the  file  number  and  later  on  save  several  hours  o! 
search  in  the  file  room,  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so.  All  over  the 
country  file  clerks  tell  me  their  troubles.  The  burden  is,  "If  you 
will  get  the  officials  to  respect  the  files  as  much  as  we  respect 
the  officials,  it  will  all  be  easy."  You  know,  my  boy,  that  there 
arc  a  whole  lot  of  things  that  deserve  to  be  taken  just  as 
seriously  as  we  take  ourselves.  Consider  this  standard  code 
of  train  rules  again.  With  all  its  detects  and  shortcomings  it 
is  a  vital  force.  Because  it  is  standard  it  gains  a  respect  as  a 
result  of  lifelong  drill  and  discipline  of  employees,  regardless 
of  changes  in  location  or  assignment.  Therefore  standardize 
your  files,  and  interest  your  officials.  Rank  imposes  obligation, 
or  noblesse  oblige  as  the  French  say. 

It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  start  a  new  filing  system  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Just  begin.  It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
number the  old  files.  Give  new  numbers  to  all  the  old  stuff  that 
comes  in  and  in  a  month  or  two  you  will  probably  absorb  nearly 
all  that  is  of  current  int 
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old  stuff  as  a  dead  file  under  the  old  system.  Most  of  the  old 
you  will  never  need,  but  if  you  do,  as  occasion  arises,  locate 
under  the  old  system  and  transfer  to  the  new. 

If  you  are  putting  up  a  new  office  building  or  re-arranging  an 
old  one,  try  and  locate  the  main  file  room  next  to  the  telegraph 
ofiice.  Or  put  one  over  the  other  so  that  quick  communication 
can  be  made  by  some  such  device  as  a  chute,  dumb  waiter,  or 
pneumatic  tube.  Telegrams  received  can  then  be  hurried  to  the 
file  room  and  related  papers  attached,  when  desirable,  without 
taking  the  valuable  time  of  an  official  to  send  to  the  file  room 
for  them.  Here  is  a  place  for  a  really  rational  conservation 
of  official  time.  The  effect  of  effort  should  be  in  proportion  to 
its  intelligence  and  intensity  rather  than  to  its  amount 

Experts  long  ago  established  the  fact  by  time  studies,  and 
Otherwise  that  flat,  vertical  filing  eases  are  the  most  efficient  and 
economical.  There  are  a  number  of  satisfactory  makes  on  the 
market.  Like  selecting  a  typewriter,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  preferment  The  way  to  beat  another  man  at  his  own 
game  is  flrst  to  sit  in,  play  and  learn.  Gamblers  would  become 
extinct  if  all  men  lived  up  to  this  advice.  Most  railway  officials 
regard  organization  as  an  exception  to  this  precept  because,  as 
I  said  before,  nearly  every  man  flatters  himself  that  he  is  a 
bom  organizer.  Before  you  raise  the  stakes  too  high  in  trying 
to  beat  another  man's  game  of  organization,  better  hrst  sit  in 
and  play  in  his  way. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  trust  outlying  ofHces,  like  (hose  of  your 
superintendents,  to  run  their  own  files.  Have  them  inspected  as 
often  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  uniformity  and  efficiency. 
Do  not  forbid  their  adding  numbers  as  emergencies  arise.  As- 
semble these  new  subjects  periodically,  say  once  in  six  months, 
for  standardization,  and  amplify  the  working  numbers  if  neces- 
sary. Vou  must  allow  for  differences  in  the  human  equation. 
Some  men  are  strict  constructionists,  and  some  are  broader. 
Some  men  classify  under  a  few  subjects,  while  others  subdivide 
to  a  greater  degree.  You  know  the  old  story  of  the  man  who 
was  indexing  and  feared  that  something  might  be  overlooked. 
So  under  the  caption,  "God,"  he  put  the  cross  reference,  "See 
Almighty  God."  Without  a  retrospective  study  of  actual  wr- 
formance  you  cannot  well  say  just  how  many  sub-numbers  shall 
be  used  in  a  given  office,  any  more  than  you  can  determine  in 
advance  how  many  train  orders  a  certain  despatcher  should  put 
out  under  the  standard  code.  Among  the  advantages  of  using  a 
card  index  for  running  a  file  is  that  by  counting  the  live  cards 
we  kiiow  the  number  of  subjects  in  actual  use.  This  is  not  in- 
consistent with  book  numbers,  the  book  then  being  used  as  a 
reference  encyclopedia  from  which  subjects  are  entered  on 
cards  as  fast  as  each  necessity  arises. 

Rememl>er  that  while  immutable  principles  must  eventually 
triumph  over  local  conditions,  much  depends  upon  considerate 
application.  The  local  condition  didn't  just  happen,  but  had  its 
origin  in  some  good  reason,  good  or  bad,  perhaps  once  convinc- 
ing but  now  outgrown.  Sometimes  the  reason  is  so  vital  as  to 
be  a  principle  in  itself.  In  onr  beloved  Southland  there  are  local 
conditions  of  society  which  do  not  obtain  elsewhere  in  this 
country.  True  Southerners  thank  God  that  human  slavery  has 
been  abolished.  They  are  striving  earnestly  and  successfully  to 
adjust  conditions  created  in  the  birth  pangs  of  a  social  revo- 
lution. Well  managed  railways  like  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville adjust  their  working  policies  to  these  basic  conditions. 
Nearly  a  decade  ago  Samuel  Spencer,  as  president,  felt  that  the 
Southern  Railway  needed  an  infusion  of  new  operating  blood 
and  a  rotation  of  types.  Both  excellent  things  in  themselves 
but,  as  experience  showed,  easily  overdone  and  carried  to  an 
irrational  degree.  With  native  talent  at  hand  for  the  developing 
he  imported  to  the  proud  old  civilization  of  his  birth  some  rough 
and  ready  brethren  of  the  western  prairies.  These  earnest  men 
and  their  followers  knew  how  better  than  they  knew  why. 
They  were  long  on  art,  but  short  on  science.  Demoralization 
and  wrecks,  attributed  to  inadequate  facilities,  cost  the  road 
much  public  confidence,  cost  the  stockholders  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  and  finally,  in  an  awful  tragedy,  cost  the  able 


president  his  useful  and  honored  life.  Fate  accorded  to  out- 
raged sociology  and  her  imaller  sister,  organization,  terrible 
and  undeserved  retribution.  For,  barring  this  one  mistaken 
policy,  Samuel  Spencer  was  an  earnest  patriot  and  a  constructive 
railway  statesman.  As  a  youth  he  served  in  the  Confederate 
army.  Through  life  devotion  to  his  flag  was  a  passion.  A«  a 
man  and  a  gentleman  his  character  was  unblemished,  his  in- 
tegrity was  stainless.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  Success  to  the 
Southern.  Its  great  traffic  strength,  actual  and  potential,  rests 
on  the  broad  foundations  laid  by  Samuel  Spencer.  Prosperity 
to  the  railways.  By  constant  search  for  the  lessons  of  human 
efficiency  to  be  drawn  from  such  experiences  as  these,  they 
prove  their  broad  claim  to  scientific  management 
Affectionately,  your  own. 


FREIGHT  CLAIMS  PROMPTLY  SETTLED. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  freight  claims;  bills  for  loss, 
damage  and  overcharge  are  adjusted  in  30  to  60  days,  where 
formerly  there  were  delays  of  many  months.  This  we  have  on 
the  authority  of  the  Railway  Business  Association,  George  A. 
Post,  president,  which  has  been  investigating  the  subject,  and 
has  printed  a  pamphlet  to  tell  about  it.  The  association  has 
made  inquiries  of  shippers  and  associations  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  reaches  the  unequivocal  conclusion  that  by  the  co- 
operative action  of  the  railways,  the  shippers  and  the  govern- 
ment, a  "national  grouch"  has  been  transformed  into  a  fast 
spreading  satisfaction. 

J.  M.  Belleville,  chairman  of  the  freight  claims  committee  of 
the  N'alional  Industrial  Traffic  League,  says  that  he  has  had 
no  real  complaints  from  the  members  of  his  league  for  more 
than  a,  year.  The  railway  claim  agent  who  formerly  spent  his 
energies  in  interposing  technical  objections  and  who  deemed  it 
his  chief  duty  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  claims,  just  or  un- 
just, has  been  subdued  and  is  being  rapidly  exterminated 
Marked  improvement  in  the  settlement  of  claims  began  about 
five  years  ago,  and  during  the  last  two  years  progress  has  been 
phenomenal  and  extremely  gratifying.  This  is  largely  due  to 
the  policy  of  shippers  in  co-operating  with  the  railways  instead 
of  entering  suits  in  the  courts.  Shippers  have  improved  their 
methods  of  packing  goods;  they  mark  packages  more  legibly 
and  intelligently,  and  in  ease  of  loss  or  damage  furnish  the  legal 
proofs  promptly.  Mr.  Belleville's  association  has  issued  many 
circulars  instructing  shippers  in  these  matters.  Straight  over- 
charge claims  are  now  settled  inside  of  30  days,  and  a  number  of 
large  concerns  report  that  for  the  year  1910  all  claims  of  all 
kinds  were  settled  on  an  average  in  less  than  60  days. 

Testimony  in  this  same  general  line  is  quoted  from  J.  S. 
Lincoln,  St  Louis;  E.  L.  Fairbanks,  manager  of  the  freight 
claim  department  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Shippers'  Association ; 
E.  J.  McVann,  manager  of  the  traffic  bureau  of  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Omaha;  F.  C  Broadway,  traffic  manager  of  the  Missouri 
Lumber  &  Land  Exchange  Company,  Kansas  City;  P.  W.  Coyle, 
Business  Men's  League,  St  Louis ;  J,  W.  Hicks,  Chicago ;  N.  B. 
Kelly,  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  others.  The 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  named  as  one  of  a  number  of 
roads  which  notify  patrons  of  overcharges  developed  in  checking 
billing.  The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  has  made  a  can- 
vass of  shippers,  and  finds  all  but  a  very  few  expressing  marked 
satisfaction.  An  exception  is  noted  in  the  fact  that  within  the 
last  year  the  action  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in 
forbidding  payment  before  liability  is  established,  has  checked 
the  improvement  that  was  going  on.  Chicago  shippers  report 
that  there  is  still  need  of  improvement  at  small  towns  where  the 
consignee  is  not  so  well  informed  and  the  railway  representative 
has  less  authority.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  report  that 
the  amount  of  unsettled  claims  against  railways  is  only  one-tenth 
the  former  amount.  Members  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh 
say  that  not  for  several  years  has  any  shipper  who  is  a  member 
of  the  club  had  a  controversy  before  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Commission  with  a  railway  which  is  a  member  of  the  club.  In 
the  southwestern  states  a  confidential  canvass  among  station 
agents  shows  that  almost  without  exception  shippers  are  better 
satisfied  than  formerly.  In  New  York  City  neither  of  the  three 
commercial  bodies  has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  freight 
claims  bureau.  The  most  difhcult  claims  to  deal  with  are  those 
connected  with  shipments  of  fruit  and  produce ;  but  the  presi~ 
dent  of  the  Fruit  and  Produce  Trade  Association  of  New  York 
reports  a  great  improvement,  and  it  is  admitted  that  much  'of 
the  trouble  in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  carelessness  of  ship- 
pers in  marking  and  billing  their  goods.  Receivers  of  cotton  in 
New  England  reported  a  decided  improvement.  A  large  manu- 
facturer in  Boston  reports  (hat  his  claims  against  prominent 
roads  have  been  reduced  in  six  years  65  to  84  per  cent. 

The  editor  of  the  pamphlet  goes  on  to  describe  what  is  neces- 
sary to  be  done  both  by  railways  and  by  shippers  to  continue 
and  to  improve  the  good  work,  giving  advice  to  both  sides. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Richards  of  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  in  improving  the  conduct  of  the  men  in  the 
freight  .houses  and  on  the  freight  trains  of  that  road.  Mr. 
Gatchell  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Mr.  Nash  of  the  Delaware  & 
Hudson,  Mr.  Barlow  of  the  Eric,  Mr.  Kenly  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  line,  and  Mr.  Levy  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  have 
done  good  work  in  this  direction. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  JUNE.' 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 
occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
June,  1911.  This  record  is  based  on  accounts  published  in  local 
daily  newspapers,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  seems  proper  to  write  to  the  railway  manager  for 
details  or  for  confirmation. 
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The  collision  at  Fairfield,  Conn.,  on  the  6th  involved  four 
trains.  An  eastbound  freight  which  had  run  past  a  distant  and 
a  home  block  signal  set  against  it  crashed  into  the  rear  of  a 
preceding  freight  at  full  speed,  and  coals  from  the  lirebox  set 
fire  to  the  wreckage.  The  wrecked  cars  fell. over  all  of  the 
four  main  tracks,  and  two  westbound  freights,  one  on  each  of 
the  two  westbound  tracks,  were  derailed  by  the  wreck,  though 
the  engineman  of  one  of  them  succeeded  in  pulling  a  part  of 
his  train  past  the  derailed  cars  of  the  eastbound  train  before 
they  had  fallen  far  enough  to  foul  the  westbound  track.  About 
20  cars  were  demolished,  and  the  fire  was  not  extinguished  un- 
til the  arrival  of  the  town  lire  engines.  Five  trainmen  were 
killed  and  3  injured.  From  the  testimony  given  at  a  coroner's 
inquest,  it  appears  that  the  engineman  at  fault  (who  was  killed) 
was  using  steam  at  the  moment  of  the  collision,  and  that  tor- 
pedoes and  fuses  had  also  been  properly  placed  to  protect  the 
leading  train,  which  had  been  stopped  on  account  of  a  hot  jour- 
nal. The  coroner,  in  his  finding,  says  that  the  engineman  was 
a  normal,  healthy  person,  that  he  had  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  road  for  several  years  and  that  he  had  not  been  over- 
worked. 

The  train  derailed  on  the  Boston  &  Maine  at  Plymouth,  N.  H., 
on  the  19th  was  the  "Canadian  Pacific  Express"  from  Montreal 
to  Boston ;  and  ihe  train  was  running  at  about  50  miles  an 
hour  on  a  straight  line.  Every  one  of  the  six  cars  ran  off  the 
track,  but  no  person  was  seriously  injured.  An  officer  of  the 
road  says : 

According  to  the  best  evidence  obtainable,  the  tender  first  left 
the  track,  and  the  six  cars  followed  it,  the  engine  remaining 
on  the  rails.  The  roadbed  is  of  coarse  grave!  and  was  in  first- 
class  condition;  ties- good  and  sound,  rails  of  85-lb.  pattern, 
laid  in  1910  and  well  spiked.  Nothing  to  criticise  could  be  found 
in  the  roadbed,  ties  or  track.  The  engine  was  of  the  Pacific 
type,  in  perfect  condition,  having  been  in  service  about  two 
months.  Thorough  expert  examinations  have  determined  noth- 
ing as  to  cause.  The  train  ran  about  twice  its  length,  when  it 
was  brought  to  a  stop  without  serious  damage  to  anything  or 
injury  to  anybody. 

The  derailment  at  Vergas,  Minn.,  on  the  2nd  occurred  at 
11  p.  m.,  and  was  due  to  a  washout.  The  passenger  killed  was 
in  a  private  car,  being  the  wife  of  L.  S.  Berg,  president  of  the 
New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago ;  and  Mr.  Berg  himself  was 
injured.  Eight  of  the  eleven  cars  in  the  train  ran  off  the  track 
and  three  of  them  were  burnt  up.  The  derailment  at  McFar- 
land, Kan.,  on  the  20th  is  reported  as  due  to  some  cause  un- 
discovered. Four  cars  were  derailed,  including  two  sleeping 
cars  and  the  private  cars  of  Vice-president  Melcher  and  General 
Manager  Sweet  Both  these  men  were  slightly  injured,  as  were 
two  other  officers. 

The  derailment  at  St.  Louis  on  the  first  was  due  to  the  sud- 
den stoppage  of  a  long  freight  train  by  the  application  of  the 
einergency  air  brakes;  the  slack  was  taken  up  so  quickly  that 
five  cars  in  the  middle  were  pushed  out  on  one  side.  These 
cars  fell  against  a  building  and  killed  a  man  who  was  walking 
along  the  track.  The  engineman  had  applied  the  brakes  in 
emergency  because  of  fear  that  his  engine  would  run  over  a 
woman  and  a  little  girl  who  had  suddenly  stepped  on  the  track 
a  short  distance  in  front  of  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a 
train  on  another  (rack. 

Electric  Cor  Accidents.— 01  the  22  electric  car  accidents  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  as  having  occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  the  month  of  June,  none  seem  to  have  been  attended 
by  fatal  results,  but  there  were  several  in  which  ihe  injured 
persons  numbered  20  or  more. 

Canadian, — One  passenger  was  killed  and  25  injured  in  the  de- 
railment of  an  express  train  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Newcastle, 
Ont,  on  the  16th;  and  two  trainmen  were  killed  and  four  in- 
jured in  a  butting  collision  of  freight  trains  on  the  Canadia 
Pacific.  This  was  on  the  19th,  and  oct 
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ELECTRIC      SWITCHING      LOCOMOTIVE;      NEW      YORK, 
NEW    HAVEN    &   HARTFORD. 

A  new  type  of  electric  locomolive  for  switching  service  has 
recently  been  delivered  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  by  the  Westinghoiise  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com. 
pany,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  who  applied  the  electrical   features,  while 


York  division  from  Stamford,  Conn.,  to  Wcodlawn.  N.  V., 
New  Haven  passenger  trains  have  been  electrically  operated: 
but  the  Harlem  River  division  and  the  Mott  Haven  yards. 
together  with  most  of  the  freight  service  on  the  main  lint, 
have  been  operated  by  steam  power,  as  formerly.  The  electri- 
fication of  the  Stamford  yards  is  completed  and  that  of  thf 
Harlem   River  division   and   the   Mott   Haven    yards    is    under 


Articulated     Truck     Electric     Switching     Locontotlve. 


the  Baldwin  Locomclive  Works  supplied  the  mechanical  parts. 
This  locomotive  is  of  special  interest,  not  only  in  some  of  its 
structural  features,  but  because  of  its  being  the  first  articu- 
lated truck  electric  locomotive  of  large  capacity  built  in  this 
country  exclusively  for  switching  operation  in  the  heavy 
freight  yard  service  of  a  trunk  line. 

Since   the   electrification,   over   three   years   ago,   of   the    New 


way  and  will  be  in  operation  this 

all   traffic,  on   the   New   York  end 

.Harlem  River  division  will   be  ele 

In    making   a   study*   of   steam 


In  the  near  future 
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Heavy    Service    Electric    Switching    Locomotive;     New    York,   New  H: 
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Harlem   River  yards  with 
trie    locc motives,    William 
the    New    Haven    said: 
greatly   increased   by  the 


'iew  to  replacing  them  by  elee- 
M array,  electrical  engineer  of 
switching,    yard    speeds    can    be 

cf    an    electric    switcher   of    very 


much  less  engine  capacity  than  was  used  in  the  steam  switch- 
ing. On  account  of  the  low  average  rate  of  energy  required 
for  their  operation,  ihk  central  power  staticn  will  deliver  at 
a  far  higher  efficiency  the  power  necessary  to  the  electric 
switching  locomotives  than  thai  obtained  from  the  power  plant 
individual  to  the  steam  switching  engine  itself.  Immediate 
application  of  this  statement  is  seen  in  the  ratio  of  the  pounds 
of  coal  burned  to  the  number  of  horse- power- hours  developed, 
which  was  6.4.  Increasing  this  by  the  coal  burned  during  the 
idle  hours  of  the  engine,  it  approximates  8.  It  ha«  been 
demonstrated  that  the  ratio  between  the  coal  burned  for  oper- 
ating passenger  trains  by  electric  locomotives,  rather  than 
steam,  is  1  to  2.     In  a  case  of  switching  engines,  this  rate  is 
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in.   in  diameter  and   are  arranged 
through     gears.       The    gears    are 


Motor  for  Electric  Switching  Locomotive, 

mounted  on  a  quill  supported  in  journals  carried  by  the  motor 
frames,  the  quill  having  sufficient  clearance  for  the  axle  move- 
ment, similar  to  those  of  the  New  Haven  and  Boston  &  Mainv- 
"four  motor  freights."  The  gear  ratio  is  17  to  101.  The  mo- 
tors are  rigidly  mounted  on  spring-borne  parts  of  the  frame 
directly  over  the  axles. 

Electrical    Features.— 7]k    motors,    four    in    number,    are    for 
straight    single-phase    operation    cu    alternating    current    of    25 


The 


tractive 


much   greater,  a   figure  of   1    to  3   being  ci  nservative.     This   in 
i   for   the   intr.:duction   of   this   ne_w   type   ui 
;    locomotive. 

'9- ton,  single- phase  machine  of 
ciliated  truck  type,  with  a  central  stceple-lype  cab,  thj 
effort  being  transmitted  through  the  truck  frame.  The- 
mdive  power  is  a  quadruple  equipment  of  Westinghouse  No. 
410,  single-phase,  druble  geared  motors,  with  HB  (hand  oper- 
ated)   Westinghouse  unit  switch  control. 

Mechanical  Fealures.^Thv  truck  frames  are  of  cast  steel, 
located  outside  of  the  wheels  and  joined  at  their  ends  by 
bumper  girders  and  at  the  middle  of  each  truck  by  truck 
bolsters.  The  cab  has  hooded  ends  and  is  mounted  over  cen- 
ter pins  so  arranged  as  to  relieve  the  cab  structure  from  draw 
bar  and  buffer  strains.  Its  weight  is  carried  by  eight  spring 
The  cab  roof  and  hoods  are  remov- 
air  compressor,  etc.,  are  arranged  for 
The   pedestal    jaws    in   the    side    frames 


loaded  friction  plat< 
able  and  the  moto: 
handling. 


Motor  Frame  tor  Electric  Switching  Locomotive. 

cycles  and  arc  arranged  for  forced  ventilation.  Their  hourly 
rating  is  approximately  900  amperes  at  190  volts,  with  a  con- 
tinuous capacity  of  650  amperes  at  190  volts.  In  general  rort- 
structicn  the  motors  resemble  the  403'A  motors  of  the  Bofioh 
&  Maine  locomotives,  but  are  smaller.  Since  they  are  to  be 
used  only  en  the  New  Haven  tracks,  provision  for  opcratio 
on  direct  current  is  unnecessary;  and^- while  the  i 
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the  welMcnown  Westingjiouse  series  compensated  type,  the 
compensation  is  by  induction.  The  compensating  winding  is 
short  circuited  upon  itself  and  is  not  in  metallic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  windii^s.  This  type  of  connection  elimi- 
nates all  voltage  strains  to  ground  in  the  compensating 
windings,    but   cannot   be    used    for    direct    current   operation. 

The  motor  frames  are  of  cast  steel  and  the  general  con- 
struction follows  Weslinghouse  standard  practice.  An  elec- 
trically operated  blower  set,  located  in  the  hood  at  one  end, 
furnishes  forced  veniilation  for  the  motori  and  materially  in- 
creases the  capacity.  The  ventilating  openings,  or  louvres, 
shown  in  the  hood  at  one  end  are  for  the  air  supply.  The 
control  is  of  the  unit  switch  type,  with  electro -pneumatically 
operated  switches  arranged  to  connect  the  motors  to  suitable 
taps  on   a   main   transformer   energised   by   the    11,000   volt   lini: 


Driving    Wheels   of    Electric    Swltchino    Locomotive. 

current;  and  it  is  particularly  flexible  for  switching  purposes. 

Three  starting  notches  and  seven  running  notches  are  provided. 

The  following  are  the   principal   weights  and   dimensions : 

Weight  of  locomotiH 1  S8.000  lbs. 

Wdght  on  drivetj 158,000  tbi. 

Weight  on  each  axle 39.500  Ibi. 

Tout  Icngih  inaidf  knuckles  37  fi. 

Rigid  wh«l  base,  ewh  truck 7  fi. 

Total  wbecl  base  of  locomolive 23  ft.  6  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 63  in. 

Contract    iractire    eHort    36.000  lbs. 

Speed,  raMimuio .'6  m.  p.  h. 

4S0-lon  trains  to  be' iiand'led'and  sliWtcd' in  hVaVlr' service! 
Weight    of   eacb    motor,   comiilete    with    gears,    gear 

cases,  quill,  and  drive  details 13.831  lbs. 

Maximum  armature  speed   900  r.  p.  m. 

Reversing  is  accomplished  by  two  electro -pneumatically  oper- 
ated reversers.  All  pneumatic  switches  and  reversers  are 
operated  by  either  of  two  master  controllers,  one  being  located 
at  each  end  of  the  cab.  The  control  current  for  the  electro- 
pneumatic   systems   is   supplied   by   storage   batteries.     The   cur- 


rent is  taken  from  the  line  by  an  overhead  pantagraph  trol- 
ley of  the  New  Haven  standard  type,  which  with  the  bell, 
whistle  and  sanders  is  electro-pneumatically  operated  by  push 
buttons  conveniently  located  on  the  master  controller. 

The  running  gear,  frames,  cabs,  and  mechanical  parts  were 
designed  by  the  engineers  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  and  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company,  and  these  parts  were  built 
at  th«  Baldwin  Works'  in  FJtiladelphia  i  the  air  brake  appa- 
ratus was  supplied  by  the  Wettinghouse  Air  Brake  Company;  the 
entire  electrical  equipment  was  built  and  the  locomotive  assembled 
at  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company's  plant  at 
East  Pittsburgh.  An  order  of  fifteen  more  locomotives  of 
the  same  type  has  been  placed. 


COUPLER  AND   DRAFT   EQUIPMENT. 

The  M.  C.  B.  committee  on  coupler  and  draft  equipment  was 
instructed  by  the  association  at  its  recent  convention  to  pre- 
pare a  design  of  a  temporary  coupler  to  provide  the  end-ladder 
clearance  on  existing  equipment  required  by  the  United  States 
Safety  Appliance  Standards,  and  submit  it  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, after  which  it  is  to  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot  for 
adoption. 

As  a  matter  of  information  in  connection  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Safety  Appliance  Act,  which  becomes  effective 
July,  1911,  the  committee  calls  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  following  excerpt  from  the  law : 

"No  part  of  car  above  end  sills  within  thirty  (30)  in.  from  side 
of  cars,  except  buffer  block,  brake  shaft,  brake  wheel,  brake  step, 
running  board  or  uncoupling  lever  shall  extend  to  within  twelve 
(12)  in.  of  a  vertical  plane  parallel  with  end  of  car  and  passing 
through  the  inside  face  of  knuckle  when  closed  with  coupler 
horn  against  the  buffer  block  or  end  sill,  and  no  other  part  of 
the  end  of  car  or  fixtures  on  same  above  end  sills,  other  than 
exceptions  herein  noted,  shall  extend  beyond  the  outer  face  of 
buffer  block." 

With  respect  to  the  equipment  of  cars  in  service  July  1,  1911, 
the  following  extensions  are  granted: 

"(d)  Carriers  are  not  required  to  make  changes  to  secure  ad- 
ditional end-ladder  clearance  on  cars  that  have  10  or  more 
inches  end-ladder  clearance,  within  30  in.  of  side  of  car,  unti' 
car  is  shopped  for  work  amounting  to  practically  rebuilding  body 
of  car,  at  which  time  they  must  be  made  to  comply  with  the 
standards  prescribed  in  said  order. 

"(e)  Carriers  are  granted  an  extension  of  five  years  from 
July  1,  1911,  to  change  cars  having  less  than  10  in.  end-ladder 
clearance,  within  30  in.  of  side  of  car,  to  comply  with  the  stand- 
ards prescribed  in  said  order. 

"(g)  Carriers  are  not  required  to  change  the  location  of  hand- 
holds (except  end  handholds  under  end  sills),  ladders,  sill  steps. 
brake  wheels  and  brake  staffs  on  freight-train  cars  where  the 
appliances  are  within  3  ia  of  the  required  location,  except  that 
when  cars  undergo  regular  repairs  they  must  then  be  made  to 
comply  with  the  standards  prescribed  in  said  order." 


INFORMATION   REQUESTED  BY  M.  C.  B.  COUPLER  COMMITTEE  CONCERNING  EXISTING  EQUIPMENT. 
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In  order  that  the  committee. may  learn  the  requirements  of 
the  various  roads,  so  that  a  standard  temporary  automatic 
coupler  can  be  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  for  end-ladder 
clearance,  the  accompanying  table  is  submitted.  It  is  desired 
that  this  table  be  £lled  out,  so  that  the  committee  may 
proceed  properly.  This  subject  enwils  very  considerable  Study, 
and,  therefore,  in  order  to  be  considered,  this  information  must 
he  in  the  bands  of  the  committee. not  later  than  August  1,  1911. 
This  circular  of  inquiry  is  signed  by  R.  N.  Durborow  (Penn.), 
chairman;  F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.) ;  C.  W.  Wildin  (N.  ¥<  N. 


CABOOSE  CARS  MADE  PROM  BOX  CARS. 

The  Wabash  Railroad  has  devised  an  economical  way  of  making 
caboose  cars  from  34-ft.  box  cars,  the  average  cost  of  the  trans- 
formation being  much  lower  than  the  cost  of  the  standard  28-ft 
caboose.  The  drawings  show  the  general  construction  of  theM 
cars.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  superstructure  is  not  greatly 
changed,  the  corner  and  end  posts  of  the  box  car  being  set  back 
from  the  face  of  the  end  sill  36  in.,  providing  ample  platform 
room.    The  center  and  intermediate  sills  are  4;^  in.  x  8  in.,  and 


Elevation  and  Section  of  34  Ft.  Caboose  Car;  Wabaah  Railroad. 


"'/j/Af  ^ '  -*-'-i  '--^^  <  ^  l|-^*'^'" 


Framing  and   Arranflament  of  Cabooae  Car;   Wabaih   Railroad. 


H.  &  R)  ;  C  H.  LaRue  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.) ;  H.  C  Trimyer  (S.  A, 
L.) ;  F.  F.  Gaines  (C.  of  Ga.),  and  F.  H.  Stark  (Pa.  Coal). 


Press  dispatches  from  Santo  Domingo,  the  capital  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  say  thai  the  work  on  the  railway  between 
that  city  and  EI  Cibao  will  soon  be  begun.  The  contractors  of 
the  Sanchez-La  Vega  Railroad,  who  will  also  build  this  line, 
have  agreed  to  the  government's  suggestion  to  commence  the 
work  of  construction  within  the  shortest  possible  time.  The 
works  will  begin  simultaneously  at  Santo  Domingo  and  at  La 
Gina,  near  San  Francisco  de  Macoris. 


the  side  sills  4>i  in.  x  8  in.  The  latter  run  continuously  to  the 
end  sill,  not  being  cut  out  for  the  steps,  thus  making  a  simple 
and  strong  platform.  The  side  framing  is  made  up  of  S-in.  x  2;^- 
in,  posts  and  braces,  the  original  construction  being  altered  only 
by  the  addition  of  windows  and  doors,  A  roomy  cupola  is  built, 
rising  about  40  in.  above  the  roof,  which,  with  the  windows,  gives 
tht  caboose  sufficient  light.  The  lookout  platform  is  4  ft.  lOj^  in, 
above  the  floor.  The  car  has  a  head  room  of  about  7  ft,  and  is 
equipped  with  the  general  furnishings  of  a  caboose,  including 
lockers,  seats,  bunks,  etc.  The  inside  is  finished  with  narrow 
matched  boards  laid  horizontally.  The  steps  liave  wrourfit  iron 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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■idei,  5/16  in.  thick,  and  IH-in^  oak  treads.  For  additional  com- 
fort to  the  trainmen,  the  trucks  were  altered  to  give  a  more 
flexible  action,  making  the  car  ride  much  easier. 

SEMAPHORE  TO  BE   OPERATED   BY   SELECTOR. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  mechanism  of  a 
train  order  semaphore  to  be  actuated  at  a  distance  by  selective 
apparatus,  such  as  is  used  in  making  telephone  calls,  which  has 
been  brought  out  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  and 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  acting  in  conjunction.  The 
semaphore  mechanism,  the  selector  instruments  and  the  tele- 
phone equipment  are  all  mounted  in  this  one  l>ox,  which  is  fixed 
about  4   fL   above  the   ground,   in   the  iron  post   supporting  the 


COMBINED    UNION    AND   ELBOW. 

Unions  and  elbows  combined  which  have  the  strong  features 
of  the  straight  and  swing  unions,  have  recently  been  put  on 
the  market  by  the  Jefferson  Union  Company,  Lexington,  Mass. 
These  new  union  elbows  are  made  both  all-female,  and  male- 
and-female;  they  save  both  elbow  and  expense,  and  do  not  re- 
quire a  gasket  The  all-female  elbow  takes  the  place  of  two 
pipe-joints  that  are  somewhat  troublesome  to  make,  and  three 
ordinary  fittings;  namely,  a  straight  union,  a  nipple,  and  an  or- 
dinary elbow.  Better  results  are  obtained  when  there  are  fewer 
joints,  as  there  are  just  so  many  less  chances  for  leakage,  and 
with  the  Jefferson  union  elbows  these  joints  are  reduced.  The 
male-and-female  elbow  saves  three  pipe-joints,  and  takes  the  place 
of  a  straight  union,  of  two  nipples,  and  an  elbow.  The  joints 
avoided  by  this  combination  are  even  more  difficult  to  make 
than  those  for  which  the  all-female  elbow  is  a  substitute. 

With  these  union  elbows  absolute  alinement  of  the  elbow  and 
pipe  on  the  two  sides  of  the  elbow  is  not  required,  no  matter 
which  style  of  union  is  used.  The  Jefferson  ground  spherical 
brass-to-iron  joint  is  used,  which  is  relied  on  to  make  a  tight 


Semaphore  MechanlBm,  Selector  and  Telephone. 

signal,  being  a  part  of  the  post.  The  signal  mechanism  is  con- 
tained in  the  upper  part  of  the  box  and  is  covered  by  an  inner 
door  thrcjigh  which  projects  a  handle  to  be  used  by  the  train- 
man in  restoring  the  signal  to  the  operative  position  after  he 
has  received  an  order.  The  selector  apparatus  gives  a  distinct 
answer  back  after  the  signal  has  been  put  into  the  stop  position. 
The  telephone  transmiiler  and  receiver  are  mounted  on  the  out- 
side of  the  door  of  the  lower  part  of  the  box.  All  of  the 
metal  parts  of  this  apparatus  have  a  black  finish. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

On  April  15,  1911,  the  first  station  on  the  Amaga  Railroad, 
Colombia,  at  Envigado,  department  of  Antioquia,  was  formally 
opened.    The  new  depot  is  located  at  5  miles  from  Medellin. 

At  the  close  of  1910  the  capital  invested  in  the  railways  of 
Argentine  amounted  to  $981,349,000,  5874,049,000  of  which  repre- 
sented money  invested  in  private  lines,  and  $107,300^00  invested 
in  state  railways.  On  December  31,  1909,  the  amount  invested  in 
the  railways  of  the  country  was  $898,913,000,  so  that  the  in- 
vestment in  railways  for  1910  represents  an  increase  of  $82,- 
436,000.  There  were  at  the  close  of  1910  approximately  15.875 
miles  of  railways  in  the  republic,  as  compared  with  14.840  miles 
in  1909.  It  is  estimated  that  the  length  of  the  Argentine  railways 
in  1911  will  be  16,560  miles.  The  budget  for  1911  carries  an 
appropriation  of  $11,996,700.  national  currency,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  state  railways. 


Jefferson  Union  Elbowi. 

joint  without  the  use  of  a  gasket.  In  addition,  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  play  between  the  nut  of  the  union  and  the  swivel 
end,  making  the  union  easy  to  apply  even  when  the  alinement 
is  not  exact.  The  construction  of  the  nut.  and  its  adjustment  to 
the  swivel  and  the  brass  seat  ring,  are  the  special  features  pecu- 
liar to  Jefferson  unions.  The  brass  ring  is  turned  from  seamless 
brass  tubing,  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  blow  holes  and  imper- 
fections, which  may  occur  in  cast  metal.  The  Jefferson  ring  sets 
in  a  recess  away  from  the  runway  of  the  pipe,  with  an  iron 
wall  on  each  side,  and  is  thus  secured  against  loosening  on  ac- 
count of  the  difference  in  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
iron   and   brass. 

The  pipe  ends  are  made  of  malleable  iron,  which  will  not 
stretch,  and  they  are  threaded  with  Briggs  standard  taper  pipe 
threads.  The  nut  threads  are  coarse  enough  to  allow  of  rapid 
adjustment,  and  as  tiiey  are  coated  with  graphite,  both  for 
lubrication  and  to  prevent  their  corrosion,  the  union  may  al- 
ways be  easily  disconnected  after  it  has  been  in  use.  The 
Jefferson  Union  Company  is  prepared  to  furnish  both  90-deg.  and 
4S-Heg  unions. 


A  railway  is  soon  to  be  built  from  San  Juan,  Bolivia,  to  the 
town  of  Jachal.  The  route  is  through  one  of  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  the  province  of  San  Juan,  while  the  town  of  Jachal, 
situated  on  the  Jachal  river,  is  an  important  wheat -producing  and 
milling  center.  In  the  neighborhood  there  are  extensive  areas 
which  are  devoted  to  grape  culture  and  the  production  of  barley, 
cotton,  and  flax. 
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'T'HE  competition  on  Bridge  Kinks,  which  doses  August  1, 
■*  shouid  interest  all  having  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of 
such  structures.  This  contest  includes  all  methods  of  handling 
problems  commonly  arising  in  making  repairs  or  renewals  of 
either  timber  or  permanent  bridge  structures,  and  the  judges 
will  give  special  attention  to  those  contributions  describing  meth- 
ods or  devices  capable  of  general  application.  A  first  priie  of 
$25  and  a  second  prize  of  $15  will  be  awarded  the  best  two 
contributions,  and  all  others  published  will  be  paid  for  at  our 
regular  space  rales.  All  contributions  must  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  Civil  Engineering  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gage  tie, 
417  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not  later  than  August  1. 

VWHILE  the  importance  of  the  general  subject  of  track  drain- 
"^  age  has  been  recognized  of  late  years,  the  best  methods  of 
providing  drainage,  especially  in  the  more  difficult  cases,  are  not 
so  well  uoderatood.  One  can  see  many  instances  of  money  being 
spent  year  after  year  in  an  endeavor  to  maintain  track  in  good 
condition,  where,  if  but  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  made  were 
properly  applied  on  drainage,  the  defects  that  cause  the  troubb 
would  be  permanently  remedied.  Again,  in  many  cases  the 
problem  is  given  up  as  hopeless  after  one  or  perhaps  two  meth- 
ods have  been  used  without  success,  while  the  difficulty  may 
be  thai  the  remedy  properly  suited  to  the  particular  case  has 
not  been  tried.  No  one  method  of  drainage  can  successfully 
be  applied  to  all  varying  conditions.  Certain  methods  are  best 
adapted  to  certain  conditions,  but  are  not  efTective  under  other 
conditions.  The  Railway  Age  Casette  desires  to  draw  out  dif- 
ferent methods  of  successfully  draining  wet  embankments  or 
cuts,  and  announces  a  "Drainage"  contest.  This  contest  will  in- 
clude all  methods  of  handling  different  (rack  drainage  problems, 
and  special  attention  will  be  given  those  methods  capable  of  the 
widest  application.  All  contributions  should  clearly  describe 
the  local  conditions  before  the  drainage  was  undertaken,  as 
well  as  the  method  adopted  in  detail.  If  other  methods  were 
tried  before  one  was  found  effective,  the  reasons  for  the  fail- 
ures will  be  instructive.  Prizes  of  $2S  and  $15  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  two  contributions,  while  our  regular  space  rates 
will  be  paid  for  all  others  accepted  for  publication.  All  con-* 
tributions  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Editor, 
Railioay  Age  Gaselle.  417  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not 
later  than  September  1. 

NIINETEEN  contributions  were  received  in  the  contest  on 
^  '  "How  the  Roadmaster  Can  Promote  Efficiency,"  which 
closed  July  1.  The  judges,  H.  G.  Hetzler,  president  of  the 
Chicago  &  Western  Indiana.  H.  J.  Slifer,  general  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  E.  P.  Bracken,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  8:  Quincy,  all  of  whom  are 
practical  track  men  and  careful  students  in  this  field,  went 
through  the  papers  very  carefully  and  awarded  the  first  prize 
to  J.  W.  Foote,  division  engineer,  New  York,  Susquehanna  & 
Western,  and  the  second  prize  to  Robert  H.  Orwig,  supervisor 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley  Railroad,  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  both 
of  whose  papers  are  published  in  this  issue.  Other  papers  were 
submitted  by:  E.  R.  Meredith,  supervisor  P.  &  R.,  Coatesville, 
Pa.;  F.  M.  Patterson,  assistant  engineer  C.  B.  &  Q.  Chicago; 
J.  F.  McNally,  assistant  superintendent  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chanute, 
Kan.;  S,  B.  Peter,  roadmaster  St.  L.  &  S.  F.,  Pittsburg,  Kan.; 
B.  A.  West,  roadmaster  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Pueblo,  Colo.;  W.  G. 
Dungan,  roadmaster  C.  B.  &  Q.,  New  Orleans,  Neb.;  M.  Ganley, 
roadmaster  A.  T,  &  S.  F,  Argentine,  Kan.;  W.  H.  Kofmehl, 
roadmaster  C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  Elgin,  III,;  D.  C.  Lawton,  division 
engineer  A.  T.  &  S.  F,  Newton,  Kan. ;  J.  Burns,  roadmaster 
Michigan  Central,  Bay  City,  Mich.;  B.  James,  supervisor  C.  & 
E,  I.,  Marion,  III, ;  G.  l-eBoutillier,  division  engineer  Pennsyl- 
vania, Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  F.  W.  Rizer,  assistant  engineer  C,  B. 


&  Q,,  Chicago ;  J.  A.  McRae,  refrigerator  inspector.  Union  Pa- 
cific, Grand  Island,  Neb.;  R,  P,  Trabue,  roadmaster  N,  C. 
&  St.  L.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  J.  E.  Crabbs,  roadmaster 
C.  &  N.  W.,  Chicago;  and  will  be  published  in  this  and  succeed- 
ing issues.  The  contest  was  very  successful,  and  brought  out 
a  large  number  of  very  good  ideas  of  practical  value  to  men 
concerned  in  track  work. 

T^HE  point  made  in  one  of  the  papers  submitted  in  the  elfi- 
'■  ciency  contest  and  published  this  week,  that  section  fore- 
men should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  and 
amicable  relations  with  the  farmers  along  the  line,  deserves  to 
be  emphasized.  The  importance  of  the  influence  of  the  section 
foremen,  both  In  promoting  friendly  relations  with  the  adjacent 
farmers  and  in  securing  traffic,  are  not  fully  realized,  and  largely 
for  this  reason  their  indifference  toward  the  railway's  neighbors 
has  been  allowed  to  increase.  In  making  an  inspection  over  his 
line  recently,  in  which  he  took  the  foremen  with  him  over  their 
respective  sections,  a  prominent  officer  of  a  western  line  asked 
the  different  foremen  who  owned  the  land  adjoining  the  right- 
of-way  at  numerous  different  points,  and  in  but  one  instance,  in 
a  trip  of  about  1,200  miles,  did  he  find  a  foreman  who  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  land  owners.  By  taking  proper 
preventative  measures  and  at  the  same  time  securing  the  co- 
operation of  the  farmers  for  the  purpose  of  warding  off  fire, 
overflow  and  livestock  claims,  the  section  foreman  can  gain  far 
more  results  for  the  company  than  can  all  the  claim  agents  on  the 
road  after  claims  are  filed.  The  good  will  of  the  farmers  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  is  dependent  more  on  their 
relations  with  the  section  foremen  than  on  their  acquaintance 
with  the  station  agents  or  other  employees.  The  influence  that 
the  foremen  may  exert  in  securing  business  for  the  road  is  well 
emphasized  by  the  following  letter,  recently  sent  out  under  the 
head  of  "Cultivation,"  by  the  general  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  to  the  section  men  and  bridge  men  along  that 
line:  "More  than  any  other  class  of  employees,  you  have  the 
opportunity  of  close  contact  with  the  farmers,  who  are  produc- 
ing today  that  which  means  tonnage,  and  therefore  revenue  for 
the  railway  company,  tomorrow.  Have  you  ever  thought  of 
cultivating  the  farmer  while  he  is  cultivating  his  fields?  A 
friendly  chat  over  the  fence,  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  you  pass 
by,  may  mean  a  shipment  of  corn  or  cattle — just  because  you 
were  interested  in  him.  For  your  company's  welfare,  as  well 
as  for  your  own  sake,  cultivate  the  farmer!" 

T^HE  general  manager  of  a  large  ".Vestern  road  has  just  com- 
pleled  an  inspection  trip  over  his  entire  system,  on  which  he 
stopped  to  talk  with  each  section  foreman  personally  about  his 
work  and  to  encourage  him  to  maintain  his  track  to  the  best 
possible  standard.  In  his  conversations  with  the  foremen  he 
impressed  on  them  the  idea  that  they  are  a  responsible  part  of 
the  railway  organization,  and  that  efforts  towards  economy  on 
their  part  are  fully  as  important  as  in  any  other  department ; 
and  he  assured  them  that  for  each  five  cents  per  day  each  of 
them  saved  the  company  their  general  manager  would  save  for 
it  an  equal  amount.  Such  talks  will  undoubtedly  accomplish 
savings  for  the  road,  not  merely  by  impressing  on  the  men  the 
necessity  for  care,  but  by  establishing  a  spirit  of  common  inter- 
est between  them  and  the  higher  officers,  and  thereby  causing 
them  to  take  increased  interest  and  show  more  loyalty  in  their 
work.  Any  foreman  can  save  the  company  a  nickel  a  day  if 
he  will  try,  and  he  is  much  more  apt  to  try  when  the  higher 
officers  stop  their  trains  occasionally  to  talk  with  him  about  his 
work  than  when  they  go  by  at  full  speed.  The  work  of  the 
track  foreman  is  at  best  monotonous.  He  ordinarily  comes  in 
contact  with  no  superior  oflicer  other  than  the  roadmaster  and 
the  division  engineer,  except,  possibly,  occasionaly  the  division 
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superintendent.  This  state  of  affairs  naturally  results  to  a 
certain  extent  from  the  growth  of  a  road ;  the  duties  of  the 
higher  officers  are  so  increased  that  they  cannot  meet  the  men 
personally  as  they  used  to  without  making  a  special  effort. 
But  just  as  soon  as  the  employee  loses  this  contact  with  his 
superiors  he  tends  to  lose  his  personal  interest  in  his  work ; 
and  when  he  loses  this  he  becomes  a  mere  part  of  the  machine 
and  he  does  his  work  mechanically  and  with  a  great  loss  in 
efficiency.  The  day  when  the  section  foreman  spoke  and  thought 
of  the  road  as  Wis  road  is  probably  gone  fdr  good ;  but  a  partial 
return  to  the  state  of  affairs  when  he  comes  in  closer  contact 
with  his  superiors  will  materially  increase  the  loyalty  and  effi- 
ciency of  this  class  of  employees.  The  example  of  the  general 
manager  referred  to  above  might  be  followed  generally  with 
beneficial  results. 

A  NY  plan  involving  an  increase  in  pay  for  track  labor  is  apt 
^^  to  encounter  opposition  from  railway  managers,  and  unless 
a  radical  change  be  made  in  selecting  such  labor  this  opposition  is 
fully  justified.  Under  present  conditions  a  flat  increase  for  all 
•  track  labor  would  very  likely  result  in  no  increase  in  efficiency. 
But  if  track  work  should  be  classified  between  skilled  and  un- 
skilled—in other  words,  as  semi-skilled— labor,  and  a  schedule 
of  wages  should  be  made,  based  on  this  distinction,  it  is  possible 
that  there  could  be  secured  for  it  a  class  of  workmen  that 
cannot  be  obtained  at  prevailing  wages,  but  that  would  be  worth 
the  increased  rate  necessary  to  get  it.  For  instance,  if  a  small 
extra  gang  was  able  to  do  the  more  careful  and  difficult  track 
work,  such  as  handling  frogs  and  switches,  and  its  members 
were  given  to  understand  that  their  chance  to  earn  tlie  increased 
rate  was  contingent  upon  good  service,  it  is  believed  that  good 
results  would  be  obtained.  English-speaking  men  should  be 
selected  for  such  a  gang,  and  it  could  be  utilized  as  a  training 
school  from  which  to  supply  foreroea  The  practice  of  the  Union 
Pacific  in  maintaining  a  "school  gang"  illustrates  the  point.  If 
a  good  class  of  men  cannot  be  obtained  locally,  the  gang  could 
be  recruited  from  the  regular  extra  gangs,  this  being  held  out 
as  an  incentive  for  the  more  ambitious.  The  average  roadmaster 
is  pessimistic  as  to  the  worth  of  the  foreign  laborer,  and  does 
not  fear  that  the  waiting  list  from  this  class  will  be  overcrowded. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Italian  and  Greek  will  always  be  with 
us  in  track  work,  but  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  they  will  ever 
become  as  proficient  in  those  parts  of  it  requiring  skill  and 
judgment  as  the  English-speaking  men  they  have  displaced. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  a  certainty  that  these  for- 
eigners are  not  the  material  from  which  the  best  foremen,  super- 
visors and  roadmasters  are  made.  If  they  are  to  be  used  only 
for  such  work  as  they  are  capable  of  doing— work  that  is  not 
attractive  to  the  intelligent  laboring  man — the  rate  of  pay  of  the 
semi-skilled  workman  should  be  based  on  his  efficiency  as  com- 
pared with  the  Italian.  If  in  this  way  SO  per  cent,  more  effi- 
ciency could  be  secured  for  an  increase  of  from  2S  to  3S  per 
cent,  in  wages  it  certainly  would  not  be  a  bad  investment.  It 
is  at  least  worthy  of  a  careful  trial. 

CONTEST    ON    COST    DAT*. 

IN  the  past  the  roadmaster  or  supervisor  who  was  able  to 
^  maintain  the  best  riding  track  was  considered  the  most  ef- 
ficient The  cost  incurred  was  but  little  considered.  The  tendency 
now  is  to  consider,  as  the  most  competent,  the  man  who  can  main- 
tain the  track  in  the  best  condition  with  the  minimum  expenditure. 
The  old  roadmaster's  success  in  maintaining  good  track  de- 
pended very  largely  on  his  being  able  to  secure  from  his  su- 
perior officers,  by  legitimate  arguments,  what  he  considered  an 
adequate  amount  of  track  material ;  or,  not  uncommonly,  on  the 
more  questionable  method  of  appropriating  to  his  maintenance 
work  material  as  well  as  labor  intended  for  authorized  con- 
struction work.  It  has  been  a  frequent  co-incidence  for  maiu' 
tenance  charges  to  be  unusually  low  during  and  immediately 
following  a  large  amount  of  heavy  construction  expenditures, 
for  which  only  one  explanation  is  possible. 


With  the  increasing  appreciation  of  the  value  of  knowledge 
of  the  cost  of  work,  one  is  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the  ab- 
sence of  detailed  cost  data  regarding  maintenance.  Less  cost 
data  has  been  kept  in  the  track  department  than  in  any  other 
department  of  railway  operation,  and  it  is  largetj?  for  this 
reason  that  track  work  has  been  so  expensive.  Operating  officers, 
who  have  approximate  transportation  costs  at  their  finger  tips. 
can  only  guess,  in  an  indefinite  way,  at  the  cost  of  putting  in 
a  switch  or  tamping  a  tie.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  definite 
data  among  those  directly  in  charge  of  maintenance  work, 
which  largely  accounts  for  the  high  and  widely  varying  unit 
costs.  When  one  does  not  know  the  unit  costs  of  his  work,  and 
does  not  have  this  feature  impressed  on  him,  he  will  not  spend 
such  time  endeavoring  to  reduce  them.  It  is  only  when  he  sees 
such  data  in  front  of  him  and  his  attention  is  called  directly  to 
it  that  he  studies  it  To  be  of  value,  this  data  should  be  kept 
closely  up  to  the  work,  so  that  the  officer  in  charge  can  know 
what  it  is  costing  while  he  is  actually  doing  it  It  does  a  road- 
master very  little  good  to  learn  some  time  during  the  winter 
what  his  tie  renewals  cost  him  the  preceding  June.  At  the 
same  time,  to  be  practical,  this  data  should  be  compiled  >ln  a 
way  to  require  a  minimum  of  clerical  work  and  consequent  ex- 
pense. The  method  described  by  Mr.  Dungan  in  this  issue  is 
giving  good  results   under  the  conditions   under   which    he   is 

We  desire  to  learn  the  extent  to  which  the  keeping  of  cost 
data  is  carried  on,  and  also  riie  extent  to  which  the  data  is 
furnished  the  men  on  the  work.  To  secure  this  information, 
we  announce  a  contest  on  "Methods  of  Keeping  Cost  Data  in 
Maintenance  of  Way  Work."  This  competition  will  include  all 
methods  of  keeping  cost  data  in  maintenance  of  way  work  and 
getting  it  before  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work.  The  plan 
should  be  given  in  detail  as  well  as  the  results  secured,  and  the 
amount  and  cost  of  clerical  work  involved  should  also  be  given. 
A  first  prize  of  $25,  and  a  second  prize  of  $IS  will  be  awarded 
the  best  two  contributions,  while  we  shall  pay  at  our  regular 
space  rates  for  all  other  contributions  published.  All  contri- 
butions must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Editor, 
Railway  Age  Gatetit,  417  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not 
later  than  October  1. 

THE  FUNCTION  OP  THE  EXTRA  GANG. 

/*\NE  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  the  engineer  or  road- 
^-^  master  in  charge  of  track  work  has  to  solve  is  the  determ- 
ination of  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  the  extra  gang.  This 
problem  is  continually  growing  more  complex  as  the  supply  of 
labor  for  extra  gangs  is  so  rapidly  changing  from  native  to 
foreign.  "In  the  good  old  days"  the  extra  gang  laborer  wai 
the  aristocrat  of  the  track.  This  cannot  be  said  today.  Too 
often  now  the  extra  ^ang  is  regarded  as  an  evil.  But,  if  an 
evil,  it  is  still  very  often  a  necessary  one.  The  problem  is  to 
use  it  to  the  best  advantage,  where  it  must  be  used  at  all,  and 
to  so  arrange  the  work  as  to  do  without  it  in  many  cases. 
While  local  conditions  of  course  govern  the  amount  of  work 
which  can  be  done  by  section  forces,  much  which  it  was  formerly 
considered  necessary  to  do  with  an  extra  gang  is  now  done  by 
increasing  the  section  forces,  and  Still  other  work  can  be  done 
to  advantage  in  this  way. 

It  will  be  conceded  that  relaying  of  rail  requires  the  use  of  an 
extra  gang,  as  does  also  the  first  raise  in  heavy  reballasting  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  enough  satisfactory  men  can  be  secured 
for  section  forces  the  final  raise  in  ballasting  and  the  dressing 
up  of  the  track  can,  many  times,  be  done  to  better  advantage 
by  a  section  gang.  In  the  first  place,  the  extra  gang  foreman 
is  mainly  interested  in  surfacing  as  many  feel  of  track  per  man 
per  day  as  is  possible,  for  he  knows  that  his  output  is  watched. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  sacri- 
fices thoroughness  to  speed,  especially  as  he  is  not  held  respon- 
sible for  the  track  after  his  gang  has  left  it  The  very  nature 
of  an  extra  gang  makes  it  impossible  to  get  uniform  results. 
With  a  large  gang  it  is  impossible  to  waUh  the^tamping  as  care 
nzed  by  VjOO' 
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fully  as  shoQld  be  done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  section  fore- 
man with  a  smaller  gang  can  pay  close  attention  to  the  tamping 
and,  having  men  who  are  more  permanent,  he  can  teach  them  to 
do  this  tamping  in  a  thorough  manner.  Such  foremen  should 
insist  upon  and  teach  their  men  to  do  the  tamping  uniformly, 
for  if  one  tie  is  tamped  less  than  another  swinging  track  and 
bad  surface  will  soon  develop.  A  section  foreman  has  every 
incentive  for  seeing  that  the  work  is  done  well,  knowing  that 
slipshod  methods  will  result  in  trouble  for  himself  in  the  end. 
If  the  first  raise  has  been  made  to  a  good  surface  it  will  be  a 
help  rather  than  a  detriment  if  the  finishing  gang  does  not  follow 
too  closely  for  the  delay  will  give  the  new  ballast  a  chance 
to  settle,  and  when  the  final  raise  is  made  it  will  be  on  a  good 
foundation. 

The  proper  size  of  the  gang  for  the  work  to  be  done  is  not  in 
general  given  the  attention  it  should  receive.  Too  often  extra 
gangs  are  formed  of  the  same  size  regardless  of  the  class  of 
work  they  are  intended  for.  A  careful  study  should  be  maii 
of  the  number  of  men  required  for  any  particular  class  of  work. 
For  instance,  in  planning  on  a  steel  gang  the  number  of  men 
sho(im>c  so  arranged  that  all  parts  of  the  work  will  move  at  the 
same  speed,  and  no  one  group  should  either  be  delayed  waiting 
for  men  ahead  of  it  to  get  out  of  the  way,  or  be  allowed  to 
kill  time  waiting  for  others  to  catch  up.  Too  few  or  too  many 
men  in  a  gang  cause  an  economic  waste.  In  very  many  cases  no 
distinction  is  made  between  the  size  of  steel  and  ballast  gangs  in 
sending  out  men,  although  to  secure  the  best  results  the  ballast 
gang  should  be  smaller  than  the  steel  gang.  In  handling  ballast 
there  are  not  aa  many  details  to  be  handled  in  sequence  requir- 
ing the  splitting  up  of  the  gang,  and  the  amount  of  supervision 
necessary  is  much  greater. 

The  efficiency  of  a  ballasting  gang,  especially  if  composed  of 
foreign  labor,  is  very  closely  dependent  upon  the  supervision  of 
the  foreman,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  larger  the  gang  the  less  are  the 
results  per  man.  A  careful  study  of  the  proper  size  of  the  gang 
for  different  classes  of  work  should  enable  a  roadmaster  or  % 
supervisor  to  effect  material  reduction  in  his  unit  costs,  and 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consideration. 


THE   USE  OF  RAIL  ANCHORS. 

The  subject  of  the  creeping  of  rails  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
the  best  means  for  preventing  it  is  a  very  live  question  with 
railway  maintenance  of  way  ofticers  today.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  development  of  the  best  device  or  method  for 
stopping  creeping  is  still  in  an  experimental  stage.  The 
tendency  toward  creeping  is  increasing,  because  of  the  dis- 
proportionate increase  of  the  weight  of  motive  power  and  equip- 
ment as  compared  with  that  of  the  track  itself.  For  this  reason. 
even  on  the  best  maintained  roads,  some  device  is  necessary  to 
stop  the  movement  of  the  rail.  Evidences  and  results  of  creep- 
ing can  be  seen  on  most  track,  for  while  some  form  of  rail 
anchor  is  used  on  all  important  roads,  with  three  or  four  ex- 
ceptions, in  many  cases  the  devices  used  are  not  so  arranged, 
or  so  placed,  that  it  is  possible  to  get  the  greatest  practicable 
benefit  from  them. 

CAUSES   OF   RAIL   CREEPING.  " 

The  creeping  of  rail  is  the  result  of  a  wave  action  set  up  in 
the  rail  during  the  passage  of  a  train.  Being  in  sections,  30  or 
33  ft.  long,  the  rail  does  not  act  as  a  continuous  beaih  which 
would  back  into  place  after  the  passing  of  the  train,  but  each 
section,  to  a  large  extent,  acts  independently  of  the  others,  ad- 
justing itself  at  the  splices.     This  creeping  is  much  intensified 


CNGINCERINO  ARTICLES  SINCE  JUNE   16. 

^T'HE   following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 


■  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  the 
engineering  and  maintenance  of  way  section  may  wish  to 
refer,  have  appeared  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette   since  June   16: 

Miuouri,  KsnuB  &  1ms  Freight  Houk  at  St.  Lotiii.— The  MructunI 
dtlails,  the  mTi^hankal  dFTicri  for  handlinE  tidgbt,  and  the  mcthwl  o( 
opciation  of  the  new  fiugfal  bouse  alSt  Louis,  which  represenlsthe  most 
advanced  practice  in  the  mechanical  handling  of  I.  c.  1.  fieight.  were  dc 
Mribed  in  Hn  illustriied  artieie  rn  page  1647  of  the  isEue  of  June  23.  An 
■ditotial  on  the  opecsiion  of  this  plant  on  page  1643  of  the  same  issue. 

Engineering  Education.— Review  of  Ihe  proceedings  of  the  IGth  annual 
ling  of  the  Society  fjir  the  Promolion  of  Engineering  Education.     June 


3J.  I 
The 


e  1645. 


■f  June 


~P.  H.  Ashmead,  who  was  chief  enginee 
of  the  Madeira- Mam  ore  Railway  from  190S  to  1910,  gives  a  brief  histor 
of  this  projecl  and  a  description  of  the  interesting  engineering  fealuiei  con 
necled  with  the  building  of  a  road  under  peculiarly  difficult  conditiont 
June  30,  page  1684. 

R»tehei  Tiicl.  Wrench.— The  National  ralchel  track  wrench  was  di 
fcribed  and  illustrated  on  page  1700  of  the  issue  of  June  30, 

American  Society  for  Testing  Materials.— The  report  of  Ihe  141h  annua 
meeting  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  held  June  27  I 
July  1,  appeared  on  page  7  of  the  issue  of  July  7.  The  report  of  the  cor 
venlion  was  commented  on  editorially  on  page  3  of  the  same  issue. 

.   Engineering.— The   advantages   and   disadvar 


0  the  edito 


br  one  of  the  "Class  of  1903," 
issue  of  July  14. 

Oregon  .Washington  Railroad  k  Navigation  Company's  Portland  Brie 
The  details  of  the  substructure  and  superslruclurc  and  of  the  cpei 
machinery  of  the  new  double  deck  lift  bridge  which  the  Oregon-Washi 
Railroad  ft  Navigation  Company  is  building  over  the  Willamette  riv 
the  city  of  Portland,  Ore.,  are  described  in  an  illustrated  article  ii 
iitue  of  July  14.  page  77. 


Tie*   Bunched   and    Ballait   Piled    Up. 

where  the  joints  are  not  bolted  tightly,  while  at  the  same  time 
if  the  bolts  are  lightened  so  as'  to  prevent  any  movement  or 
adjustment,  the  stresses  exerted  in  the  rail  are  much  intensiRcd. 
The  tendency  of  the  rail  is  to  move  forward  with  the  train, 
while  the  amount  of  creeping  depends  very  largely  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  roadbed  and  track.  The  more  solid  the  roadbed, 
and  the  heavier  the  track  structure,  the  less  is  the  creeping,  A 
heavy  rail  laid  on  good  ties  with  plenty  of  good  ballast  in  the 
track  will  resist  a  strong  tendency  toward  creeping,  while  under 
the  opposite  conditions  of  light  rail  with  little  or  no  ballast, 
and  with  a  heavy  traffic,  the  rails  will  move  very  much.  The 
amount  of  creeping  also  depends  very  largely  on  the  condition 
of  the  roadbed.  It  is  greater  on  embankments  than  in  cuts, 
and  It  is  especially  marked  on  soft  embankments  across  marshy 
ground.  In  some  instances  in  the  muskegs  of  Canada  this 
movement  reaches  several  inches  with  the  passage  of  a  single 

Creeping  proceeds  in  the  direction  of  the  heavier  traffic,  and 
for  this  reason  is  much  greater  on  double  track,  where  the 
traffic  is  all  in  one  direction,  than  on  single  track,  where  the 
tendency  to  move  in  one  direction  is  resisted  by  the  trafSc  in  the 
opposite  direction;  and,  other  things  being  equal,  only  the  net 
balance  of  traffic  affects  the  movement  of  the  rail.  For  this 
reason  it  is  very  often  necessary  to  adopt  measures  to  prevent 
the  creeping  of  the  rail  following  the  construction  of  a  second 
track,  where  previously  there  had  been  no  tendency  to  move. 
Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  movement  on  single  track 
will  usually  be  down  grade,  while  on  double  track  this  n 
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is  increased  on  a  descending  grade,  owing  to  the  faster  speeds 
on  the  descending  grades  and  to  the  more  frequent  application  of 
brakes.  In  some  cases,  on  a  single  track,  the  rail  creeps  up 
grade  for  some  distance  from  the  foot  of  the  hill,  owing  to  the 
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high  speeds  at  which  the  trains  travel  in  making  . 
hill.  The  outer  rails  on  curves  usually  move  mo 
inner  rails,  owing  to  the  greater  pressure  exerted 
rail,  although  the  lower  rail  frequently  moves  the  mc 
elevation  cf  the  curve  is  too  great.  One  sometime 
one  rail  creeps  one  way,  while  the  other  creeps  i 
direction,  althcugh  when  this  occurs  it  can  usually  be  attributed 
to  the  presence  of  curves  turning  in  opposite  directions  at  the 
ends  of  the  stretch  under  observalion.  An  example  of  this  oc- 
curs at  the  bridge  over  the  North  Platte  river  on  Ihe  Union 
Pacific  at  North  Platte,  Neb,,  where  the  north  rail  moved  west 
and  the  south  one  east,  until  anchors  were  applied  recently. 

Creeping  is  greatly  increased  during  hot  weather.  At  this 
ti^e  the  rail  is  highly  stressed,  owing  to  the  expansive  action 
and  the  additional  stress  resulting  from  the  movement  of  the 
train.  This  latter  load  is  quickly  applied  and  acting  in  one  di- 
rection provides  sufficient  force  to  start  motion  in  thai  direc- 
tion, which,  once  started,  affords  relief  from  the  expansive 
stresses  as  well.  Another  reason  for  the  increased  creeping  in 
Dadbed   is   frozen 


remedy  must  be  continually  repeated.  A  great  part  of  the  track 
work  in  the  South  in  summer,  where  careful  measures  are  nor 
taken  to  prevent  creeping,  is  due  to  this  one  cause. 

The  most  general  source  of  troitbli-  caused  by  rail  creeping  is 
the  pushing  of  ties  out  of  line  and  the  bunching  of  them,  which 
is  illustrated  in  one  of  the  accompanying  photographs.  With 
the  joints  and  angle  bars  now  generally  used,  the  practice  is  to 
slot-spike  the  joint  ties.  Any  creeping  of  the  rail  drags  these 
ties  off  their  bed  and  makes  a  low  joint.  Rail  can  creep  but  a 
short  distance  before  it  becomes  necessary  to  straighten  and  re- 
space  the  lies  as  well  as  to  tamp  them  up  carefully.  A  danger 
which  must  be  guarded  against  with  the  dragging  of  the  ties 


Kinking  of  Track  at   Switch;    Six   Months  After  Adjustment. 

and  affords  a  more  solid  foundation.  Excessive  creeping  usually 
occurs  early  in  the  spring,  when  the  ground  thaws  and  the  rail 
is  released  from  the  frozen  grip  of  the  ties  and  roadbed, 

RESULTS    OF    RAIL    CHEEPING. 

The  results  of  rail  creeping  bccrme  serious  in  several  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  such  movement  renders  useless  the  measures 
taken  to  secure  the  proper  expansion  when  rail  is  laid,  as  all 
openings  are  closed  up.  Then,  when  the  rail  expands  from  the 
heat  there  is  no  opportunity  for  adjustment  and  the  only  relief 
is  to  buckle.  Where  (he  heal  is  severe  it  is  necessary  to  drive 
the  rail  back  freqiiendy  in  order  to  maintain  sufficient  expansion. 
This  work  is  very  laborious  ar^d  expensive,  and  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  it  is  that  the  relief  seci^-Ked  is  but  temporary,  and  that  the 


is  that  of  tight  gage,  which  naturally  results  from  tht  sloughing 
of  the  tie^. 

The  common  effect  of  creeping  at  switches  is  kinking  of  the 
track  at  the  points,  as  illustrated  in  one  of  the  photographs,  A 
great  deal  of  trouble  is  often  met  at  crossings,  especially  if  one 
or  both  lines  are  double  track,  the  tendency  being  to  drag  the 
adjacent  crossings  out  cf  line  in  opposite  directions,  and  in  this 
way  double  the  effect  in  rough-riding  track.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  an  accompanying  illustration.  Radical  measures  are. 
often  necessary  to  arrest  all  movement  at  interlocking  plants 
and  drawbridges  where  any  small  movement  of  the  rails  throws 
all  .idj  uslments  out. 

The  extent  to  which  the  rails  should  be  anchored  on  bridges 
or  trestles  is  a  somewhat  disputed  question.  In  such  places  the 
tendency  to  creep  is  excessive,  for  here  there  is  greater  vibration 
than  on  a  solid  roadhd.  Most  roads  allow  the  rail  to  move 
freely  on  trestles  and  concentrate  their  efforts  to  stop  this  move- 
ment on  the  embankments  at  either  end,  fearing  that  if  the  move- 
,  ment  be  bvit  partially  stopped  on  Ihe  trestle  it  will  pull  the  struc- 
ture out  of  line.  On  the  other  hand,  ifenough  anchors  are 
placed  on  the  trestle  to  stop  all  movement  the  result  will  be 
greater  security  against  damage,  for  if  the  rail  is  allowed  to  run 
freely  an  occasional  lie  will  be  pulled  out  of  line,  owing  lo  tight 
spiking,  even  though  the  joint  ties  are  not  slot-spiked.  One 
large  road  is  this  year  beginning  the  practice  of  placing  anchors 
on  all  trestles. 

ECONOMY   IN   USE  OF   ANTI-CREEPERS, 

It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that  a  device  which  will  stop  rail 
creeping  will  reduce  the  expense  of  maintenance  very  materially. 
The  cost  of  spacing  the  ties  occasioned  by  it  alone  reaches  a  large 
amount  in  the  year,  as  does  the  increased  attention  and  work 
required  at  bridges,  crossings  and  interlocking  plants  On  one 
important  double  track  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St. 
Paul  the  records  show  that  required  an  e«penditur(|  of  from 
D  gitized  by  V 
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$100  to  $200  per  mile  per  year  lo  readjust  the  position  of  the 
joint  ties  which  had  been  forced  out  of  place  by  the  creeping 
of  the  rail,  in  addition  to  the  extra  labor  required  to  mainiaiit 
the  track  in  proper  surface.  Another  large  road  estimates  that 
about  20  per  cent,  of  its  track  labor  on  sections  where  creeping 
is  evident,  is  employed  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  rail 
creeping. 

Where  the  rail  is  inclined  to  creep  it  is  economy  to  put  on 


iP.5.Rail. 


Stsndard   AntlXreeper;    Pennsylvania   LInea  Weat. 

«nough  anti;crecpers  to  arrest  the  movement  entirely.  With 
ihe  more  common  arrangement  of  staggered  joints  these  anchors 
shonid  first  be  placed  en  the  ends  of  the  joint  lies  opposite  the 
joint  in  order  that  the  tie  may  be  kept  in  line.  Frequently  this 
will  stop  the  creeping,  but  with  more  serious  cases  further 
anchors  should  be  placed  at  the  quarter  points,  care  being  taken 
to  «e   that   both  ends  of  the   same  lie  are   anchored.     In  espe- 


P.  A  M.  Antl-Cr«ep«r. 

cially  bad  places  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  place  eight  or  ten 
anchors  on  each  rail.  On  a  stretch  of  track  on  the  New  York 
Central  between  Rome,  N.  Y.,  and  Greeqway,  and  also  in  the 
Oriskany  swamps  between  Rome  and  Utica,  the  tracks  formerly 
crept  from  5  to  12  ft.  in  a  year.    At  these  points  it  was  necessary 


o   place   live   or   six   anchors  per  rail  before 
slopped. 

In  all  cases  Ihe  origin  of  the  creeping  should  be  found  and 
anchors  placed  at  such  point  to  arrest  the  movement  al  the  start 
rather  than  attempt  to  slop  it  at  some  distant  point  where  its 
effect  has  been  noticed.  For  instance,  an  attempt  should  not 
be  made  to  arrest  the  movement  of  rati  running  down  grade  by 
placing  sufficieni  anchors  at  the  foot  of  the  grade  to  stop  the 
movement  at  this  point,  for  the  natural  tendency  then  will  be 
for  the  track  to  buckle  above  the  anchors.  On  the  contrary, 
sufficient  anchors  should  be  distributed  from  the  top  of  the 
grade   down   to   overcome  the   tendency   towards   creeping   as   it 


REQUrREMENTS   OF   SUCCESSFUL   It 

A  large  number  of  devices  have  been  designed  to  stop  rail 
creeping.  With  a  desire  to  find  out  how  many  of  these  are 
being  used,  and  the  results  being  obtained  from  their  use,  the 
Railway  Age  Cacetle  sent  a  letter  to  some  20  leading  roads  of 
the  country,  asking  what  anchors  ihey  had  used  and  the  results 
secured,  believing  that  Ihe  publication  of  this  information  would 
be  of  benefit  to  al!  men  studying  this  subject  and  would  enable 
them  10  see  what  anchors  are  standing  the  tests  of  actual  service. 
At  Ihe  present  most  of  the  roads  are  experimenting  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  with  most  of  the  anchors  on  the  market,  and  Ihe 
results  of  the  trials  already  made  will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  value 
to  others  who  are  beginning  to  study  llie  subject. 


L.  A  S.  Antl-Cr««p«r. 
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lilion   to   being  able  to   slop   creeping,  the   requirements 

I  anchor  are: 

:  should  be  economical  in  first  cost. 

That  it  should  be  easily  applied. 

That   it   should   be   strong   enoui 
placed  upon  it. 

That  it  should  be  simple 
break  or"  become  loose. 

That  it  should  requite  the 

It  is  also  necessary  that  the  device  grip  the  rail  firmly  at  all 
times  and  not  loosen  if  the  pressure  against  the  lie  is  released 
and  the  rail  creeps  backward  a  little.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  contraction  of  the  rail  during  the  night  or  the  reversing 
of  traffic  will  draw  the  anchor  back  a  little  from  the  tie.  Under 
such  conditions  certain  anchors — although  satisfactory  while 
bearing  directly  against  the  time— lose  their  grip  and  fail  to 
grasp  the  rail  when  it  again  moves  forward,  or  loosen  and  fall 
off.  The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  there  is  not  now 
any  device  which  entirely  fulfills  all  these  requirements,  although 
some  more  nearly  do  so  than  others.  There  is  no  track  appli- 
ance which  is  so  apt  to  be  neglected  as  the  rail  anchor,  and 
for  this  reason  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  such  develop- 
ment of  these  devices  as  will  make  them  nearly  self-maintaining. 

In  using  any  rail  anchor,  and,  in  fact,  any  device  on  the  track, 
care  should  be  taken  by  the  officers  in  charge  to  see  that  it  is 
properly  applied.  In  most  instances,  new  devices  are  sent  out 
to  the  roadmaster,  supervisor  or  foreman  without  any  directions 
as  to  their  application  and'^Stlf^itit'Sn'V  to  show  them  how  to 
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apply  them.  As  a  result,  many  times  the  de^ce  is  put  on 
wrong  and  in  a  short  time  a  failure  is  reported,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  fault  is  with  the  method  of  handling  rather  than 
with  the  device.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  a  road  can  well  afford 
to  maintain  an  inspector  to  instruct  the  trackmen  how  to  use 
and  maintain  the  different  new  track  appliances,  whether  they 
are  being  tried  experimentally  or  have  been  adopted  as  stand- 
ard ;  for  the  gain  in  results  from  these  devices,  in  which  the 
money  has  already  been  invested,  will  pay  the  inspector's  sal- 
ary several  times  over.  Some  roads  have  adopted  this  plan, 
but  it  should  be  a  more  general  practice.  In  some  cases  the 
supply  firms  have  put  on  inspectors  of  their  own,  who  en- 
deavor to  be  on  hand  whenever  any  of  their  appliances  are 
being  put  in  service,  the  frequent  turning  of  an  unfavorable 
report  into  a  favorable  one  justifying  the  expense. 

TYPES    OF    RAIL    ANCHORS. 

Probably  the  simplest  form  of  rail  anchor  used  is  the  sec- 
tion of  an  angle  bar  bolted  to  the  rail.  Old  angle  bars  are 
cut  up  into  lengths  varying  from  3  to  5  in.,  and  are  slotted 
for  spikes  and  drilled  for  bolts.  They  are  fastened,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  rail,  the  same  as  an  angle  bar,  and  are  slot- 
spiked  to  the  tie.  They  possess  an  advantage  over  the  othsr 
devices  in  that  they  are  low  in  cost  of  maintenance  and  re- 
quire but  little  attention,  although  they  become  noisy  unless 
the  bolts  are  kept  tight.  They  possess  an  added  advantage 
in  that  they  will  retard  creeping  in  either  direction.  The 
serious  objection  to  them  is  the  cost  of  application.  The  rail 
has  to  be  drilled  on  the  track,  for  the  bolt,  which  is  a  slow 
and  expensive  job,  frequently  costing  alone  as  much  as  some 
other  anchors.  With  the  more  general  use  of  open  hearth 
rail,  the  cost  of  drilling  is  greatly  increased  and  is  in  many 
cases  resulting  the  abandoning  of  this  type  of  anchor.  Also, 
when  once  the  rail  is  drilled  the  location  of  the  anchor  is  per- 
manently fixed  while  other  anchors  may  be  placed  at  any 
point  bearing  against  any  solid  or  well  tamped  tie.  Some  men 
object  to  this  device  on  account  of  the  weakening  of  the  rail 


these  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  market,  and  the  reports 
we  have  received  indicate  that  there  are  now  but  two  or  three 
such  types  in  use,  it  being  complained  that  the  bolts  in  most 
of  such  anchors  are  hard  to  keep  tight.  For  this  reason  they 
require  careful  inspection  and  maintenance.  As  with  any  bolt 
in  the  track,  constant  passage  of  trains  tends  to  loosen  them, 
and  when  one  becomes  .loose  the  grip  on  the  rail  is  lost. 
There  is  also  difficulty  frequently  in  tightening  the  bolt  where 
brine  drippings  fall  from  refrigerator  cars. 


Positive  Rail  Anchor. 

section  caused  by  the  drilling  of  the  hole  in  the  web,  the 
short  section  of  angle  bar  not  adding  any  definite  strength 
This  device  is  used  on  a  number  of  roads,  among  which  are 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  and  the  Great  Northern, 
while  the  Missouri  Pacific  uses  a  special  section  very  similar 
to  this  at  points  where  the  rails  are  creeping  in  both  direc- 
tions. The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  also  have  a  standard 
section  of  this  type — ^iUustrated  herewith — which  they  find 
gives  results  equal  to  those  of  any  other  creeper,  although  it 
is,  of  course,  more  expensive. 

The  patented  anchors  may  in  a  general  way  be  grouped 
into  two  classes,  wedged  and  bolted,  depending  on  their 
method  of  securing  their  grip  on  the  base  of  the  rail.  The 
earlier    anchors    were    largely    of    boiled    types,   but    several    of 


Vaughan  Anti-Creeper. 

One  of  the  widely  used  anchors  is  the  P.  &  M,,  a  two-piece 
device  of  the  wedge  type  which  engages  the  outer  edges  of  the 
base  of  the  rail,  the  pressure  against  the  tie  increasing  its  grip 
on  tlie  rail.  It  is  simple  to  install,  and  when  once  properly 
placed  the  percentage  of  failures  is  low.  Among  the  roads 
using  it  are  the  New  York  Central,  the  Michigan  Central,  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
the  Burlington  and  the  Illinois  Central,  Out  of  the  total 
number  of  roads  reporting,  representing  over  63XXX)  miles, 
good   results   were   reported   on   this   anchor   from   49,000   miles. 

Another  widely  used  anchor  is  the  Vaughan,  also  of  the 
two-piece  wedge  type.  This  consists  of  a  yoke  extending 
under  the  base  of  the  rail,  with  only  one  end  reaching  over 
the  base,  while  the  other  engages  in  a  slot  in  a  shoe  which 
rests  against  the  tie.  The  movement  of  the  rail  forces  the 
anchor  at  an  angle  with  the  rail  until  it  grips  it  securely.  A 
successful  use  of  this  anchor  is  reported,  among  other  lines  on 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  New  York  Central  lines.  Out 
of  the  63.000  miles  covered  by  the  reports,  over  15,000  miles 
reported  favorably  on  the  anchor. 

Still  another  wedge  anchor  is  the  new  Positive.  In  this 
design  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  over  a  previous 
anchor  of  the  same  general  type.  This  is  a  one-piece  anchor 
and  secures  its  hold  on  the  rail  by  gripping  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  base  of  the  rail  rather  than  the  edge.  While 
the  new  design  has  been  on  the  market  only  a  few  months, 
and  no  conclusive  opinion  as  to  its  merits  can  be  obtained  at 
this  time,  the  results  from  roads  covering  12,000  miles,  show 
that  it  is  satisfactory  so  far. 

The  Dorpmueller  is  a  German  anchor  used  to  some  extent 
In  this  country,  but  is  composed  of  several  pieces  and  is  more 
complicated.  It  has  been  used  with  good  results  on  the  New 
York   Central   and   the   Missouri    Pacific. 

Of  the  bolted  anchors  the  L.  &  S.  and  the  Q.  &  C.  are 
practically  the  only  ones  still  being  used  to  any  great  extent 
The  L.  &  S.  consists  of  two  bearing  surfaces  facing  against 
the  tie  on  opposite  sides  of  the  base  of  the  rail  and  held  in 
contact  with  the  rail  by  a  bolt.  It  is  used  extensively  on  the 
C.  M.  &  St.  P.,  where  it  has  proved  salisfaclory.  where  it 
has  been  given  proper  allenlion.  Roads  representing  15,000 
miles  reported  favorably  on  the  L.  &  S,  anchor.  The  Q.  &  C. 
has  one  bearing  surface  against  the  tie  and  is  fastened  to 
the  rail  by  a  hook  bolt.  Good  results  were  reported  for  this 
device  on  roads  representing  11,000  miles  of  track,  including 
the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  El  -Pafi&y&3)^thty«jt^it)^ 


ROADMASTERS"     EFFICIENCY     COMPETITION 


FIR8T  PRIZE— MAtNTENANCE  OF  WAY  EFFICIENCY. 

BY  J.   W.  FOOTE, 
Division   Engineer,   N.    Y.   S,    &  W„  Jersty  City,  N.  J. 

The  investigation  and  successful  experiment  of  Frederick  W. 
Taylor,  Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  and  others  of  the  same  school  of 
practical  and  scientific  economy,  have  called  the  attention  of 
thinking  people  to  the  possibilities  of  very  large  savings  when 
work  is  handled  scientifically.  While  the  iron  and  brick  trades 
have  profited  by  their  efforts  and  other  industrial  trades  have 
been  systematized,  practically  nothing  has  bten  done  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  departments  of  railways  to  arrive  at  a 
standard  basis  of  practice  and  standard  units  of  cost.  The 
operation  of  trains  has  been  charted  and  definite  results  deter- 
mined on  a  scientific  basis  and  shop  work  has  been  improved 
scientifically,  but  the  track  work,  which  is  really  one  of  the 
largest  items  of  expense  that  our  railways  have  to  bear,  has 
been  allowed  to  drift  along  somewhat  as  tl)e  iron  and  brick 
trades  were  allowed  to  drift  along  for  years  before  the 
teachers  of  scientific  management  made  definite  rules  to  further 
efficiency. 

It  is  true  that  progress  has  been  made  in  the  efficiency  of 
maintenance  of  way  work,  but  this  progress  is  rather  hap- 
hazard and  spasmodic  without  definite  rule  or  principle.  While 
nothing  definite  has  been  done  to  standardize  track  work,  yet 
the  tendency  is  towards  economy  and  improvement  by  means  of 
greater  efficiency. 

This  is  necessary  for  two  reasons:  first,  scarcity  of  efficient 
foremen ;  and  second,  inferiority  of  foreign  labor  compared  with 
native  labor  of  the  early  days  of  railroading.  The  first  prob- 
lem—that created  by  the  scarcity  of  good  foremen— should,  I 
think,  be  met  and  solved  by  carrying  in  each  gang  a  first  man 
or  assistant  foreman  who  shall  be  educated  and  instructed  to 
take  the  place  of  the  foreman.  The  personality  of  the  super- 
visor or  roadmaster  is  a  powerful  agent  for  the  successful  ac- 
complishment of  this  education.  An  efficient  supervisor  in- 
structs his  foremen  along  similar  lines  so  that  all  under  him 
think  as  one  and  act  as  one.  I  have  seen  miracles  performed 
by  a  supervisor  whose  character  is  summed  up  in  his  utterance. 
"I  don't  want  a  foreman  from  some  other  division  or  some 
other  road ;  I  make  my  own  after  my  own  pattern."  Under 
such  a  man  the  fundamental  principles  of  scientific  management 
is  carried  out,  viz.,  the  education  of  the  laborer  to  do  work 
economically.  The  solution  of  the  second  problem  will  follow 
when  the  first  is  accomplished.  An  efficient  foreman  always  de- 
velops a  powerful  and  efficient  gang.  Even  the  foreign  laborer 
is  quick  to  discover  the  strength  or  weakness  of  a  foreman 
and  his  work  is  done  well  or  poorly  according  to  his  opinion 
of  "the  boss." 

To  my  mind  the  burden  of  economy  in  track  work  rests  with 
the  man  in  direct  charge  of  the  foreman,  and  such  a  man  is 
successful  in  so  far  as  he  gets  "on  the  ground"  with  the  actual 
work  and  sees  that  it  is  done  properly  and  cheaply.  The  road- 
master  or  supervisor  who  does  his  business  from  his  desk  or 
from  the  rear  of  a  train  is  misdirecting  his  efforts. 

An  efleclive  means  towards  increasing  efficiency  is  the  prac- 
tice of  holding  staff  meetings,  in  force  on  many  roads.  On  the 
New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  staff  meetings  are  held, 
first,  by  the  superintendent  and  his  staff,  monthly;  second,  by 
the  division  engineer,  with  his  supervisors,  master  carpenter  and 
signal  supervisor,  monthly ;  and  third,  by  the  engineer  main- 
tenance of  way,  superintendent,  division  engineer,  supervisors 
and  track  foremen,  twice  a  year.  The  superintendent's  staff 
meeting  tends  to  a  better  understanding  of  operating  and  main- 


tenance of  way  problems  and  consequently  a  correct  solution  of 
same.  It  creates  a  unity  of  action  of  the  several  different  and 
oftentimes  warring  departments  of  the  division.  At  these  meet- 
ings the  maintenance  oi  track  receives  its  own  proper  discus- 
sion with  beneficial  results.  The  division  engineer's  meetings 
outline  a  uniform  and  standard  practice  in  the  season's  work 
and  the  results  are  invaluable  for  improving  unity  of  effort, 
organization  and  proper  accomplishing  of  work  speedily  and 
cheaply.  ', 

The  foremen's  meetings  at  the  end  of  the  winter  and  summer 
seasons,  respectively,  bring  the  foremen  together  with  two  very 
beneficial  and  money  saving  purposes ;  first,  the  impression  is 
conveyed  forcibly  to  the  foremen  of  the  sympathy  of  the  man- 
agement towards  them  which  is  an  encouragement  and  incentive 
to  increased  efficiency ;  second,  by  discussion  and  instruction. 
Standard  practices  in  their  work  are  explained  in  detail  so 
that  maximum  units  of  cost  of  various  classes  of  work  are  de- 
termined and  the  most  economical  methods  decided  upon  to 
suit  varying  conditions.  Along  this  line  of  endeavor  a  printed 
book  stating  the  standard  practice  on  various  classes  of  work 
is  given  each  foreman  for  his  guidance.  This  is  a  step  towards 
the  standardization  of  track  work,  and  is  a  gain  in  efficiency 
and  a  beginning  of  scientific  management  in  maintenance  of  way 

While  these  stafT  meetings  are  beneficial  the  real  education 
of  the  foremen  rests  with  the  supervisor  and  the  real  "mission- 
ary" work  must  be  accomplished  by  him.  The  lessons  taught  in 
the  staff  meetings  must  be  demonstrated  and  explained  to  the 
foremen  on  the  ground. 

Wonderful  results  have  been  attained  over  old  conditions  by 
improved  tools,  power  ditchers  and  hoists,  motor  cars  and 
speeders.  The  simple  example  of  increased  efficiency  by  the 
use  of  a  spot  hoard  over  the  old  system  is  but  a  step  towards 
better  results.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  convert  one  of  the  old 
school  to  modern  ideas,  but  here  it  is  that  the  supervisor,  if  he 
is  a  true  educator,  accomplishes  what  staff  meetings  cannot  per- 
form. The  use  of  speeders  for  lampmen,  resulting  in  reducing 
the  number  of  lampmen  by  six  men  with  an  annual  saving  of 
over  $2/)00  per  year  on  one  sub-division  alone  is  another  ex- 
ample of  what  modern  appliances  are  accomplishing  towards 
the  economy  of  labor  and  material.  Many  other  examples  could 
be  given. 

I  believe  that,  eventually,  scientific  management  of  maintenance 
of  way  labor  will  accomplish  startling  and  undreamed  of  sav- 
ing in  money,  by  the  application  of  piece  work  or  contracting- 
of  various  work.  On  the  Erie  the  contracting  of  painting  and 
minor  carpenter  repairs  has  been  put  into  effect  with  decidedly 
favorable  results.  Under  the  old  system,  if  repairs  to  a  sta- 
tion or  other  building  were  required  it  was  necessary  to  send 
a  carpenter  to  that  point  by  train,  consuming  sometimes  prac- 
tically a  whole  day  in  minor  repairs  that  could  be  performed 
in  less  than  an  hour  of  actual  work.  Under  the  contract  system 
a  local  contractor  makes  the  repairs,  after  his  bid  for  same 
has  been  approved  by  the  division  engineer,  and  he  is  paid  at 
once  by  the  agent  from  his  station  funds.  This  is  applied  to 
work  not  amounting  to  more  than  $25.  This  same  principle 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  renewal  of  ties  this  season,  thereby  se- 
curing a  uniform  rate  per  tie  as  against  a  varying  and  un- 
certain unit  as  heretofore,  and  eventually,  no  doubt,  the  rules 
of  scientific  management  will  cover  all  points  in  maintenance 
of  way  expenses,  when  the  natural  tendency  of  the  laborer  to 
do  things  the  wrong,  the  longest  and  the  most  exhausting  way 
will  be  overcome  and  when  the  laborer  wiM  be  educated  i 
everyday  details  of  his  work. 


nzed  by 
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SECOND     PRIZE^HOW    THE     B0ADMA8TER    CAN 
PROMOTE     EFFICIENCY. 


This  is  certainly  a  subject  that  cannot  be  treated  in  few 
words,  but  assuming  first  that  you  have  an  efficient  roadmaster. 
the  following  few  remarks  cannot  go  amiss. 

A  roadmaster  should  treat  his  position  as  if  he  owned  the 
railway ;  as  if  all  the  money  spent  came  out  of  his  pocket.  If 
this  were  really  the  case,  the  first  thing  he  would  do  would 
be  to  get  rid  of  the  drones  and  try  to  get  men  that  would  give 
100  per  cent,  service.  The  roadmaster  should  get  rid  of  all 
men  out  of  whom  he  is  not  getting  what  he  considers  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  work.  It  is  certainly  not  economy 
Jor  a  railway  company  to  have  a  certain  percentage  of  men  on 
the  section  who  are  too  old  for  real  work  just  because  "they 
were  good  men  when  they  were  young."  Places  as  crossing 
watchmen  or  other  easy  positions  should  t>e  found  for  them, 
or  they  should  be  relieved  and  pensioned  and  their  places  filled 
with  younger  men.  The  roadmaster  certainly  cannot  get  100 
per  cent,  service  out  of  60  per  cent,  material.  This  may  seem 
to  some  a  harsh  way  to  start,  but  it  is  the  only  way  if  he  ex- 
pects to  get  results. 

A  roadmaster's  dury  is  to  get  a  certain  amount  of  work  done 
in  the  best  way  in  the  shortest  time  and  at  the  least  expense 
to  the  company.  He  could  not  do  this  if  he  had  poor  tools — 
if  he  had  six  good  tamping  picks  and  four  worn  out  picks 
teing  handled  by  ten  good  men,  he  could  not  be  expected  to 
get  as  much  work  done  as  if  he  had  ten  good  picks  handled 
by  ten  good  men.  Then  why  should  he  have  six  good  men  with 
six  good  picks  and  four  poor  men  with  four  good  picks?  If 
he  tries  to  keep  the  tools  100  per  cent.,  why  not  the  men?  I 
simply  mention  this  to  show  that  efficiency  is  simply  a  man 
proposition;  they  should  be  the  best  you  can  get  for  the  wages 
you  pay. 

After  the  roadmaster  has  gotten  rid  of  his  drones  and  poor 
men,  among  them  several  foremen,  there  is  then  considerable 
work  in  bringing  his  men  to  his  way  of  working  and  thinking. 
When  he  gives  a  foreman  a  piece  of  work  to  do,  he  should  tell 
him  how  to  do  it  and  give  him  the  reason  for  doing  it  that 
way.  The  foreman  may  have  had  a  method  of  his  own,  which 
he  studied  out  himself,  or  which  he  saw  someone  else  use, 
and  yet  not  have  any  particular  reason  for  using  it.  The  next 
time  the  roadmaster  orders  the  foreman  to  do  the  same  kind 
of  work,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  reason,  as  the 
foreman  has  already  learned  this.  This  method  will  gradually 
lessen  the  roadmaster's  work  and  establish  uniformity,  which 
is  bound  to  bring  results.  He  should  teach  the  foremen  to 
ask  questions  as  to  why  certain  work  is  done  in  a  certain  way. 
.  By  knowing  the  reason  for  doing  the  work  that  way  the  fore- 
man can  work  intelligently.  The  roadmaster  should  study  the 
foreman  and  in  turn  have  him  study  the  men. 

The  trackwalker  should  not  only  be  a  very  observing  man, 
■but  one  on  whom  the  foreman  can  rely,  as  he  is  a  man  that 
can  save  the  company  each  day  many  times  the  amount  of  his 
wages.  He  should  be  a  picked  man,  in  line  for  promotion  as 
foreman,  and  receive  a  higher  wage  than  the  other  men  in  the 
gang.  There  is  no  truer  adage  when  applied  to  maintenance 
work  than  "a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  In  other  words,  the 
trackwalker  can  frequently  tamp  up  a  place  in  the  track  just 
beginning  to  shown  signs  of  being  low,  spike  in  a  rail  that  is 
just  beginning  to  spread,  and  do  much  other  work,  which,  if  it 
were  neglected,  would  require  the  entire  gang  later  to  put  into 
proper  shape.     It's  economy  to  have  good  trackwalkers. 

The  foremen  should  not  be  given  more  men  than  they  can 
work  to  advantage;  some  foremen  are  lost  with  a  large  gang 
and  can  accomplish  more  with  six  men  than  with  ten.  This  is 
important  and  should  be  watched  closely.  Because  a  foreman 
can  put  in  30  lies  a  day  with  five  men,  it  does  not  follow  that 


he  can  put  in  60  ties  with'  ten  men.  If  he  can,  it  saves  the 
pay  of  one  foreman ;  if  he  cannot,  it  loses  money. 

Foremen  should  arrange  their  work  so  that  their  men  may 
start  actual  work  in  the  morning  when  they  arrive  where  the 
work  is  to  be  done.  Too  frequently  after  a  gang  of  men  ar- 
rives at  work  in  the  morning  the  men  stand  idly  about  while 
the  foreman  goes  over  the  track  and  points  out  the  places  he 
intends  to  surface  or  marks  the  ties  he  wishes  to  replace.  A 
foreman,  by  arranging  his  work  properly,  can  do  this  the  pre- 
vious evening  before  the  men  quit  work,  which  will  allow  them 
to  start  in  as  soon  as  they  arrive  in  the  morning. 

Newly  made  foremen  always  have  a  fear  of  the  material  and 
other  reports  that  they  must  send  to  headquarters ;  the  time 
books  and  distribution  of  time  are  a  nightmare  to  many  new 
foremen.  The  constant  worry  about  the  "office  work"  often 
keeps  good  men  from  doing  their  best  work  on  track.  This 
can  easily  be  overcome  by  requiring  the  men,  while  they  are 
assistant  foremen,  to  make  out  the  different  reports,  first  with 
the  foreman,  and  afterwards  by  themselves,  every  alternate 
month.  In  this  way  they  become  familiar  with  the  forms  and 
start  on  this  work  as  foremen  without  the  above  mentioned 
fear.  The  roadmaster  must  teach  system  and  call  attention  to 
small  things ;  when  the  foreman  takes  care  of  the  small  things, 
the  question  of  looking  after  the   larger  matters   fallows  easily. 

The  foreman  should  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibility.  He 
has  a  big  job,  but  does  not  always  appreciate  it  By  making 
him  feel  his  responsibility,  his  pride  in  his  work  and  his  de- 
sire to  do  things  well  are  increased,  from  which  nothing  can  re- 
sult but  benefit  to  the  railway. 

Healthy  criticism  of  work  is  always  welcome  and  should  al- 
ways be  made  when  the  roadmaster  is  alone  with  the  foreman. 
He  should  not  be  "called  down"  in  the  presence  of  the  men,  and 
not  at  all  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped.  Of  course,  should  a  fore- 
man show  a  careless  trait  and  continually  make  the  same  mis- 
takes, the  only  course  left  is  to  discharge  him. 

When  the  foreman  does  any  work  well  or  shows  original 
ideas,  the  roadmaster  should  tell  him  about  it,  in  the  presence 
of  his  men,  so  that  they  too  may  share  in  the  pleasure  that 
they  are  bound  to  feel. 

As  a  parting  remark,  the  roadmaster  should  never  "nag." 
Nagging  is  chronic  with  some  men  and  brings  us  back  to  the 
first  suggestion  as  to  how  to  secure  efficiency  in  the  foremen 
— first  have  an  efficient  roadmaster. 


THE  ROADMASTER'S  RELATIONS  WITH   HIS  FOREMEN. 

BV  J.  F.  m'nally, 

Assl.   Supt.,  A,   T.  &  S.   F.,  Chanult,   Kan. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  a  specified  course  of  in- 
struction for  roadmasters  and  foremen  to  follow,  but  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a  general  way  and  make  some  suggestions 
that  I  have  absorbed  in  dealing  with  men  during  my  33  years' 
experience  as  a  track  man. 

Instruction  to  section  foremen  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be  in 
dividual ;  therefore,  in  making  an  analysis  of  the  essentials  of 
such  instructions,  I  find  that  in  order  to  secure  the  best  pos- 
sible results  the  roadmaster  must,  first,  know  the  foreman; 
second,  gain  his  confidence;  third,  have  a  mutual  understanding 
with  him  along  all  lines  of  his  work. 

The  first  requirement  for  successful  instruction  is  a  knowledge 
of  the  foremen,  and,  in  order  to  gain  this  knowledge,  the  road- 
master must  be  a  good  judge  of  human  nature.  He  should 
be  able  to  siie  up  his  man  at  a  glance  or  in  casual  conversation 
with  him.  A  roadmaster  should  never  antagonii^e  his  foremen. 
He  should  meet  them  as  often  as  possible  and  go  over  the 
section  with  them ;  talk  about  the  work  that  is  needing  atten- 
tion; pick  out  the  weak  places  and  ask  their  opinion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  putting  these  places  into  good  condition.  He 
should  let  the  foremen  understand  that  he  knows  that  they 
have  opinions  on  these  subjects,  and  then  if  their  oi^ons  agree 
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with  his,  tell  them  so;  if  not,  advise  them  how  it  should  be 
done.  There  is  no  question  that  roadmasters  can  save  con- 
siderable money  for  their  company  and  also  much  time  of  the 
foremen  by  handling  matters  in  this  way. 

Section  foremen  worry  whenever  there  is  a  change  of  road- 
masters.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  long  they  have 
worked  for  the  company ;  they  dread  a  change,  providing  of 
course,  they  worked  in  harmony  with  the  former  roadmaster. 

The  first  thing  a  new  roadmaster  should  do  is  to  go  oyer 
his  division  on  a  motor  car  instead  of  on  trains.  This  gives 
him  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  foremen  and 
talk  with  them  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  if  he  thinks  that  it  is  necessary  to  make  any  changes, 
he  can  explain  them  to  the  foreman  so  he  may  understand  more 
readily  just  what  is  wanted.  He  should  also  give  ihe  foreman  to 
understand  that  he  has  no  followers  and,  as  long  as  they  do 
theiF   work   satisfactorily,   their   positions   are   secure. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  general  superintendent  was  going  over 
the  division  on  which  a  new  roadmaster  had  been  appointed. 
He  met  one  of  the  old  foremen,  shook  hands,  and  passed  a  few 
pleasant  words  with  him,  and  said  on  leaving,  "How  long  have 
you  had  charge  of  this  section?"  Mike  spoke  up  very  promptly, 
pointing  to  the  new  roadmaster,  "H  he  will  let  me  stay  until 
next  month,  I  will  have  had  charge  of  this  section  32  years 
and  have  never  had  a  wheel  off."  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Mike  is  still  or  the  job.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  some  fore- 
men feel  about  a  change  of  roadmasters.  This  foreman,  after 
working  32  years,  and  always  giving  good  service,  was  wonder- 
ing what  the  new  roadmaster  was  going  to  do  with  him.  It 
simply  confirms  the  former  statement  that  roadmasters  must 
gain  the  confidence  of  their  mea  It  is  not  always  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  do,  but  it  can  be  done  by  talking  to  them. 

It  is  surprising  how  some  of  the  foremen  become  interested 
in  the  suggestions  offered  by  the  roadmaster,  and  it  is  not  long 
before  a  conlidential  relationship  is  established  between  the 
two.  It  simply  remains  for  the  roadmaster  to  give  a  square 
deal,  in  every  case,  that  is,  to  be  square  with  the  men  and  with 
the  company  that  they  are  all  serving.  He  should  show  the 
men  that  he  is  their  friend  at  all  times  and  should  encourage 
their  confidence  at  every  opportunity,  giving  them  the  best  ad- 
vice at  his  command,  even  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  of  his 
way  to  do  so.  I  will  even  go  farther  and  say  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  roadmaster  to  know,  to  a  great  extent,  how  his  men 
spend  their  idle  time  around  town,  and  if  it  is  found  that  they 
are  not  spending  it  to  good  advantage,  he  should  talk  to  them 
in  a  pleasant  way,  explaining  that  it  is  because  it  is  to  their 
mutual  benefit  that  he  is  taking  the  liberty  of  advising  them. 

In  many  of  our  smaller  towns,  the  station  agent  and  the  sec- 
tion foreman  are  the  only  local  representatives  the  railway  com- 
pany has,  and  for  (his  reason,  the  roadmaster  should  be  very 
careful  in  chosing  his  foremen.  He  should  make  an  effort  to 
select  a  man  of  good  moral  character  and  one  who  is  a  re- 
spected citizen  in  that  community.  No  business  can  succeed 
without  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  patrons,  and  as  the 
section  foreman  is  the  company's  representative,  he  should 
be  a  man  of  good  judgment  and  one  who  will  make  friends  in 
the  community  in  which  he  lives.  He  should  try  and  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  farmers  on  his  section  and  by  so  doing 
he  can  save  money  (or  the  company  each  year.  For  instance, 
he  can  more  readily  secure  permission  from  the  farmers  to  make 
fire  guards,  and  assistance  from  then  in  running  these  fire 
guards  through  their  farms.  He  should  encourage  the  farmers 
to  give  permission  to  make  substantial  fire  guards,  as  by  so 
doing  he  will  not  only  protect  the  property  of  the  farmer,  but 
also  of  the  railway. 

A  good  section  foreman  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets 
of  the  railway,  as  he  can  save  more  money  each  year  than  al- 
most any  other  employee.  The  roadmaster  should  pick  out 
young  men  of  good  character  and  educate  them  as  to  the  best 
methods  of   performing  the   duties  of  a    section    foreman   and 


should  teach  them  to  economiz 
far  as  possible,  pick  out  men  t 
who,  in  his  opinion,  will  assi: 
duties.     A   man   of  this   kind   \ 


in  their  work.  He  should,  as' 
lat  are  not  afraid  of  work,  and 
:  the  men  in  performing  their 
ill   accomplish   more   work   each 


day  than  a  section  foreman  who  stands  around  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets  and  has  a  continual  grouch. 

A  roadmaster  should  be  kind  to  his  men  and  should  never 
pass  his  foreman  without  speaking  a  word  of  encouragement 
to  him.  At  times,  a  foreman  will  get  discouraged  and  a  kind 
word  will  make  him  feel  that  his  work  is  appreciated.  I  would- 
suggest  that  roadmasters  treat  their  foremen  in  the  way  they 
would  like  their  superiors  to  treat  them. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  get  good  foremen,  and  when  they 
are  secured,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  company  to  keep" 
them.  The  section  foreman  should  always  be  glad  to  see  the' 
roadmaster  come  over  his  section,  as  he  can  ask  questions  about 
the  different  kinds  of  work  and  the  manner  in  which  the  work- 
should  be  done.  The  roadmaster  can  then  explain  the  duties- 
better  than  by  staying  in  his  office  and  writing  long  letters. 

A  roadmaster  should  spend  but  little  of  his  time  in  the  office^ 
He  should  be  out  on  his  division  every  day,  and  if  he  has  any 
important  or  special  work  to  do,  he  should  personally  see  that 
the  foreman  understands  how  Ihe  work  should  be  done  to  the 
best  advantage  and  the  least  expense  to  the  company. 

If  a  roadmaster  should  have  a  foreman  in  his  employ  who  i» 
not  doing  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  with  the  number  of  men 
he  has  employed,  he  should  talk  to  him,  and  in  a  great  man/ 
cases  he   can  make   suggestions   which   will   enable  the   foreman 


the 


t  of  work. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  be  making  changes  in  foremen, 
a  foreman  gets  acquainted  with  the  bad  places  on  his  sectic 
he  can  do  more  thai'  a  new  man. 

This   supervision  and   close  attention  to  duty  will   enable 
roadmaster  to  maintain  good  track  at  a  low  cost. 
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WEEKLY   PROGRESS   REPORT   FOR   SECTION    FOREMEN 
AS   A   MEANS  OP   INCREASING    EFFICIENCY. 


Roadmaster.    C.    B.   &   Q.,   Orleans.   Neb. 

During  the  present  season  the  writer  has  been  furnishing  the 
section  foremen  a  weekly  progress  report,  showing  each  fore- 
man what  he  did  and  what  every  other  foreman  did  the  pre- 
vious week,  and  the  unit  costs  of  each  kind  of  work.  This  re- 
port acts  as  an  incentive  to  each  man  to  keep  his  unit  costs 
down,  and  also  serves  to  impress  upon  him  the  importance  of 
the  cost  item.  It  tends  to  keep  the  men  at  one  kind  of  work 
more  steadily,  and  to  avoid  the  waste  of  time  changing  from 
one  kind  of  work  to  another  and  affords  a  basis  for  comparing 
the  work  of  the  different  gangs.  Such  a  report  gives  the  road- 
master valuable  cost  data  for  the  different  kinds  of  track  work, 
something  about  which  most  of  us  have  rather  vague  ideas  when 
it  comes  to  unit  costs.  The  plan  has  not,  as  some  might  think, 
caused  the  foremen  to  slight  their  work  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  good  showing  on  paper.  They  have  taken  kindly  to 
the  scheme  and  are  always  anxious  to  get  the  report  Monday 
morning  to  see  how  they  line  up  with  the  "other  fellow."  If 
a  man's  unit  costs  run  higher  than  (he  average,  he  is  usually 
anxious  to  make  an  explanation  without  being  asked.  The  unit 
cost  of  renewing  ties  has  been  materially  reduced  from  the  fig- 
ures of  the  first  few  "weeks.  The  cost  of  getting  out  these  re- 
ports is  a  very  small  item.  One  man  (in  this  case,  the  writer) 
will  figure  the  unit  costs  and  make  27  copies  in  about  three 
hours.  The  foremen  make  a  telegraphic  report  Saturday  night 
showing  hours  worked  and  ties  renewed  during  the  week. 

Instructions  are  issued  insuring  uniformity  of  work.  For  tie 
renewals,  ties  are  to  be  full  spiked,  roadbed  dressed  to  standard 
section  and  old  ties  piled.  These  items  ,are  included_  i 
unit  cost  of  tie  renewals.     The  distrib; 
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as  a  separate  item.  The  section  foreman's  surfacing  shows  the 
hours  worked,  the  number  of  ties  tumped,  and  the  distance  cov- 
ered during  the  week.  The  distance  covered  indicates  the  lineal 
■  feet  of  track  surfaced,  lined,  and  dressed  to  standard  section. 
The  unit  cost  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  ties 
tamped.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  attached  sample  report,  the 
cost  of  tamping  a  tie  is  somewhere  near  a  uniform  quantity, 
regardless  of  the  distance  covered. 

When  the  ditches  are  cleaned,  the  road's  standard  dump  bo:t 
is  taken  as  a  unit  of  measurement  The  section  foreman's  re- 
port shows  the  number  of  hours  worked,  the  number  of  boxes 
of  dirt  moved  and  the  distance  covered.  The  distance  cov- 
ered means  lineat  feet  of  track  ditched  on  both  sides.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  include  the  length  of  haul,  but  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  tax  the  foremen  with  keeping  track  of  this  item. 
Of  course,  there  will  be  a  variation  in  the  way  the  boxes  are 
filled,  and  the  information  will  not  be  exact  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint  However,  it  affords  som.e  basis  of  comparison 
and  the  writer  believes  a  comparison,  even  based  on  approximate 
quantities,  is  better  than  no  comparison. 

The'  full  benefit  of  these  reports  will  not  be  realized  until  the 
second  year,  when  we  will  have  the  previous  year's  figures  as  a 
guide.  The  reports  have  an  immediate  effect,  because  they  are 
furnished  while  the  work  is  in  progress,  and  not,  like  most  rail- 
way statistics,  several  months  after  the  work  is  finished  and 
forgotten. 

Surfacing  report  for  week  ending  May  26: 

S«.  Tiei  Tamped.      Hours.      Co«  per  Tie.  Dislince. 
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HOW    THE    ROADMASTER    CAN    PROMOTE    EFFICIENCY. 

Roadmnslrr.   Alchison,    Tapeki   ft    Sanla    Fe.    Pueblo.    Colo. 

The  following  plan  has  been  in  practice  for  the  last  three 
years  on  the  Colorado  division  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  is  con- 
sidered by  the  local  officers  as  one  of  the  best  ever  tried: 

All  the  foremen  are  brought  together  twice  a  year,  once  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  once  during  the  winter.  They  spend  the 
day  discussing  important  subjects  pertaining  to  their  work, 
such  as  making  temporary  repairs  to  switches,  frogs,  track  and 
telegraph  lines,  repairing  washouts,  handling  wrecks,  surfacing 
and  lining  track,  inserting  ties,  handling  of  foreign  laborers, 
manner  of  keeping  reports  and  time,  and  any  special  work 
with  which  they  may  have  difficulty.  The  roadmaster  tells 
them  the  turn  conditions  have  taken  in  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  railway  company  and  explains,  for  instance,  why  reductions 
of  forces  are  necessary  at  times  even  when  the  road  may  be 
doing  a  good  business. 

These  meetings  not  only  freshen  up  the  foreman,  but  give 
him  an  opportunity  to  get  a  day  off  once  in  a  while  and  see 
how  his  neighbor  is  conducting  his  work.  In  this  way  he  gets 
pointers  he  would  never  have  secured  had  he  remained  at  home. 

Some  railways  have  established  apprentice  schools  for  their 
shop  and  mechanical  men.  Why  not  organize  similar  classes 
for  the  maintenance  of  way  department?  This  should  be  one  of 
the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of  promoting  efiicicncj- 
e  of  way  department 


HOW   THE    ROADMASTER   CAN    PROMOTE    EFFICIENCY. 

BY  J.  J,  BURNS, 

Roadmastei,    Michigan   Central,    Sty   CHy,    Mich. 

The  efficient  management  of  American  railways  demands  the 
best  efforts  of  men  scientifically  educated  in  the  several  spe- 
cialties. Each  succeeding  year  marks  some  advance  along  these 
lines.  The  reign  of  the  rule-of-thumb  railway  officer  will  soon 
be  ancient  history.  Railway  maintenance  is  an  exact  science, 
and  only  scientific  management  can  survive  the  severe  tests 
of  increasing  competition  in  this  era  of  high  priced  materials 
and  low  priced  transportation. 

The  roadmaster  must  meet  his  share  of  this  ever  increasing 
demand  for  ability.  He  must  be  a  constant  student,  as  he  is 
a  constant  teacher.  He  not  only  can,  but  must,  promote  ef- 
ficiency by  the  constant  exercise  of  a  diplomacy  rare  among 
men  outside  of  professional  diplomatic  service. 

The  roadmaster  must  be  a  just  judge.  He  must  be  an  ob- 
servant student  of  human  nature.  He  must  so  handle  his  section 
foremen  as  to  keep  their  many  responsibilities  constantly  before 
them.  He  should  avoid  issuing  arbitrary  orders.  The  art  ■©{ 
arguing  a  foreman  into  admitting  that  he  can  spare  a  dozen 
rails  or  a  half  hundred  ties  off  his  yearly  estimate  is  far  in 
advance  of  an  arbitrary  order  to  "cut  it  out."  This  reasoning 
places  the  foreman  in  a  responsible  position;  it  appeals  to  hts 
judgment ;  it  increases  his  worth  as  an  employee  responsible 
for  the  road's  safety. 

Comparative  cost  data  are  most  important  in  handling  section 
forces.  Given  the  detailed  cost  per  mile  of  track  covering  each 
section  separately  for  the  preceding  month,  a  roadmaster  can  do 
more  good  by  talking  comparative  costs  with  his  foremen  than 
by  all  the  general  economy  schemes  combined. 

Comparative  detailed  cost  data  shows  at  once  which  foreman 
is  economical,  and  which  one  is  extravagant,  and  in  what  par- 
ticulars. A  rivalry  in  true  economy  is  instantly  created  among 
the  foremen.  Thus  the  spirit  of  economy  and  resulting  ef- 
ficiency is  instilled  into  the  users  of  material,  tools  and  labor. 


MAINTAINING  THE  FLOOR  OF  A  LONG  STEEL  VIADUCT. 

BY    A.    W.    CAKFENTZE, 

Engineer  cf  Slructurrs,   New  York  Central  &  Hudion  River. 

A  viaduct  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  about 
one  and  one-quarter  miles  long  carrying  four  tracks,  has  a 
ballasted  steel  trough  floor  with  three  lines  of  supporting 
girders,  one  line  of  girders  being  located  between  the  inside 
tracks  and  one  line  outside  of  each  outside  track.  The  troughs, 
which  are  of  rectangular  section  and  about  15  in.  wide  and  16 
in.  deep,  were  originally  provided  with  protection  from  cor- 
rosion by  painting  and  by  filling  the  bottoms  with  a  "binder" 
consisting  of  a  mixture  of  hot  coal  tar  pitch  and  asphalt  with 
sand  and  gravel.  This  binder  was  made  about  two  inches  thick 
at  the  centers  of  troughs  (center  line  between  outside  pairs  of 
track)  and  sloped  to  the  ends  of  the  troughs  where  openings 
were  provided  for  drainage.  The  binder  was  also  sloped  up 
the  sides  and  ends  of  troughs  a  few  inches.  The  binder  was 
applied  on  the  shop  coat  of  paint  and  field  coats  of  paint  were 
applied  on  the  surfaces  of  troughs  not  covered  by  the  binder. 
These  included  the  upper  12  in.  or  more  of  the  inside  vertical 
surfaces  of  the  troughs.  The  troughs  were  filled  with  ballast 
to  the  tops  except  the  spaces  occupied  by  the  ties  under  the 
rails,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  placed  somewhat  below  the 
tops  of  the  troughs.  The  side  and  bottom  surfaces  of  the 
troughs,  are  inaccessible  except  when  the  ties  and  ballast  arc 
removed. 

Some  six  years  ago  the  paint  protection  of  the  steel  surfaces 
of  the  viaduct,  especially  of  the  floor  troughs,  had  given  out 
and  it  was  decided  to  put  on  a  special  painting  force  to  repaint 
the  entire  viaduct,  including  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  troughs. 
The  latter  required  the  removal  of  the  ties  (temporarily  sup- 
porting the  rails  on  tops  of  troughs),  ihe  removal  pf  the  bal- 
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last,  the  scraping,  cleaning  and  coating  of  the  metal  and  the 
replacing  of  ballast  and  ties.  The  work  was  done  under  an 
exceedingly  heavy  traffic  and  every  tie  on  the  structure  (about 
10,000)  was  removed  and  replaced,  together  with  the  ballast 
under  it,  and  the  surfaces  cleaned  and  given  two  coats  of  paint 
except  where  protected  by  the  binder.  The  binder  in  the  troughs 
was  in  good  condition  and  protecting  well  the  steel  which  it 
covered. 

For  certain  reasons  these  new  coatings,  on  the  tops  of 
troughs,  especially,  were  soon  damaged  or  became  ineffective 
and  about  three  years  later  it  was  necessary  to  again  take  stepi 
to  preserve  the  metal  from  corrosion.  The  paint  coating  of 
the  insides  of  the  troughs  was  also  found  to  be  failing  again. 
To  go  all  over  the  work  of  three  years  before,  removing  and 
replacing  ajl  the  ties,  was  very  serious,  especially  as  meanwhile 
the  trachs  had  been  electrified  and  electric  third  rails  added. 

About  this  time  it  became  necessary  to  begin  the  renewal  of  . 
ties  on  a  large  scale  and  a  plan  was  devised  of  handling  the 
preservation  work  in  combination  with  the  tie  renewals.  When 
each  tie  was  renewed,  the  track  men  removed  and  cleaned  thr 
ballastf,  in ,  its  trough.  The  cleaning  of  the  ballast  is  essentially 
necessary  on  this  type  of  viaduct  in  order  to  promote  drainage. 
While  the  troughs  was  open  and  the  trackmen  working  on  the 


The  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Southwest  System,  are  now  com- 
pleting 2S.9  miles  of  very  heavy  second  track  work  on  the  In- 
dianapolis division,  between  Richmohd,  Ind.,  and  Indianapolis. 
East  oi  Richmond  the  traffic  between  Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis 
is  divided  between  two  lines,  while  all  this  traffic  passes  over 
the  one  line  west  of  Richmond.  As  a  result  the  density  of 
traffic  west  of  this  point  is  much  greater  than  east  of  it.  With 
the  present  business  the  train  movements  between  Richmond 
and  Indianapolis  average  about  50  trains  daily,  20  being  sched- 
uled passenger  trains,  of  which  some  often  run  in  more  than 
one  section.  In  addition  to  this  dense  traffic,  the  grades  are 
heavy,  and  in  one  or  two  places  there  is  sharp  curvature.  Pre- 
vious to  the  beginning  of  this  work  there  was  but  6j4  miles 
of  second  track  between  Richmond  and  Indianapolis,  a  distance 
of  68  miles,  and  this  was  through  the  terminals. 

In  determining  on  the  present  improvements,  the  desire  was 
to  relieve  the  worst  places  first,  and  with  this  io  vjew,  re- 
construction and  second  track  work  was  authorized  between 
Richmond  and  Dublin,  1,7.6  miles,  and  from  Dunreith  to 
Knightstown,  8.3  miles,  in  June,  1909,   work  being  begun  the 


Note:-  Grade  changed  shown  thus 

Fig.  1— Cond«nBed  Track  Layout  and   Profile  of  Second  Track  and   Grado  Reduction  Work. 

next  tie  and  troughs,  the  bridge  men  could  come  in,  clean  the 
surfaces  and  coat  them  with  one  coat  of  a  heavy,  quick- 
hardening  coating,  which  is  expected  to  preserve  the  metal  until 
the  tie  is  again  renewed.  The  lies  last  four  or  five  years  on  this 
viaduct. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  mentioned  above,  it  has  been  found 
that  on  account  of  the  ties  not  being  removed  consecutively, 
the  extensive  bracing  of  the  tracks  previously  required  when 
the  ties  were  removed  and  the  troughs  coated  consecutively,  is 
no  longer  required.  This  plan  also  gives  more  room  for  storing 
and  cleaning  the  removed  ballast  so  that,  whereas  formerly  it 
was  necessary  to  run  out  a  work  train  every  night  to  remove 
the  rejected  portion.  Now  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  the  work 
train  on  an  average  of  once  a  week. 

The  saving  in  combining  the  work  of  removing  the  ties  and 
ballast  is  estimated  at  approximately  $10,000  for  one  complete 
tie  renewal  over  the  viaduct,  or  a  reduction  of  two-thirds  of  the 
cost  of  independent  work  in  going  over  the  viaduct  in  one 
operation  to  coat  the  troughs  for  preservation.  Besides  there 
is  a  saving  in  delays  to  train  movement  and  a  reduction  in  the 
chances  for  accidents. 


following  month.  The  heaviest  construction  work  in  these 
two  sections  is  caused  by  the  reduction  in  the  ruling  grade  and 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  wherever  possible.  This 
ruling  grade  was  formerly  1.1  per  cent.,  and  is  now  being  low- 
ered to  7  per  cent,  compensated.  With  the  completion  of  the 
work  now  under  way,  the  maximum  between  Richmond  and 
Indianapolis  will  be  reduced  to  .9  per  cent  momentum,  this 
maximum  existing  on  stretches  not  yet  rebuilt,  and  the  present 
tonnage  rating  of  1,350  tons  will  be  materially  increased.  In 
many  localities  a  .7  per  cent  grade  might  not  be  considered 
low,  hut  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  line  crosses  the  Ohio 
river  drainage  low  down  and  at  right  angles,  and  that  the  se- 
curing of  this  .7  per  cent,  grade  required  the  moving  of  earth- 
work averaging  over  71,000  yards  per  mile,  it  was  not  consid- 
ered an  economy  to  lower  the  grade  further.  Out  of  the  total 
of  25,0  miles  of  work  undertaken,  the  grade  line  was  changed 
on  21.3  miles;  in  many  places  very  radically.  The  longest  single 
change  of  grade  was  made  at  Knightstown,  where  the  grade 
of  the  old  line  was  revised  for  over  6  miles.  The  maximum 
raise  in  grade  was  iiTade  through  Cambridge  City,  where  the 
new  track  ts  26  ft  above  the  old  one;  whil^the,«f^a^^  depres- 
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sion  was  at  Jackson's  Hill,  about  8  miles  west  of  Richmond, 
where  the  track  was  lowered  22  ft.,  and  600,000  yds.  of  earth 
were   removed   from   one   cut. 

The  longest  ruling  grade  established  is  2.56  miles  in  lengih, 
at  Cambridge  City,  while  there  are  13.52  miles  of  7  per  cent. 
grade  out  of  the  total  of  25.9  miles.  Wherever  the  grade  was 
changed  to  any  extent  the  new  line  was  built  (or  double  track 
on  an  offset  far  enough  removed  from  the  old  line  to  enable 
the  new  work  to  be  conipleted  without  any  interference  with 


weeks.  All  embankments  are  buili  with  a  36  Et.  crown  and  a 
base  of  48  ft.  is  provided  in  all  targe  cuts,  allowing  for  a  6  ft. 
ditch  on  each  side.  Vitrified  sewer  pipe  varying  in  size  from 
6  in.  to  18  in.  is  laid  below  (he  cut  ditches  and  back  hlled  with 
engine  cinders  to  provide  for  the  sub-drainage.  In  but  one 
case  the  ctmiractor  hauls  material  across  the  main  line  at  grade, 
this  being  about  one  mile  west  of  Knightstown,  where  th.; 
material  from  the  cut  west  of  town  was  needed  for  the  high 
embankment  extending  through  the  village,  and  in  which  cut 
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— Track  Layout  and   Profile  from   Dublin  Through   Cambridge   City. 


traffic,  the  old  I 
put  into  strvic 
little  change  wa 
east  of  Knightsti 
a  1  dtg.  52  min. 
t  I  deg.  I 


:  being  abandoned  when  the  new   line  was 
With  the  exception  of  this  offset  location,  but 
s  made   in   the   alinement,   except   at   one   point 
I,  where  a  3  deg.  SO  min.  reverse  curve  and 
rve  swinging  around  a  hill  are  replaced  by 
cul  over  one  mile  long,  going  through  the 
hill  and  saving  120  deg.  of  curvature  and  880  ft.  in  distance. 

The  total  estimated  amount  of  earth  work  is  1,850,000  yds., 
and  is  all  being  moved  by  contract,  the  eontraclors  using  steam 
shcvels  with  small  cars  and  dcnkey  engines.  The  grading  is  now 
prac:irally  all  completed  and  will  be  entirely  done  within  a  few 


standard  gage  grading  equipment  was  used.  Because  of  th- 
frequent  and  high  speed  passenger  trains,  it  was  necessary  to 
fully  protect  this  crossing,  which  is  formed  by  two  turnouts 
from  the  main  line.  Derails  connected  by  pipe  lines  with  the 
switches  were  installed  at  the  clearance  points  on  the  con- 
struction tracks,  while  block  signals  bolt  locked  wilh  the  switches 
were  erected  for  main  line  trains.  A  main  line  conductor 
is  in  charge  of  the  crossing  during  the  working  hours,  .Ml 
main  line  trains  arr  required  to  approach  the  crossing  under 
control  and  to  secure  in  addition  to  the  block  indication  a  haiiil 
signal   from  this  conductor  before  proceeding. 


Fig.  3 — Sodding  Cut  East  of  Cambridge  City. 
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The  contractors  are  required  to  excavate  to  the  required 
cross  seclion  and  to  trim  the  cuts  up  neatly,  no  back  filling  on 
the  slopes  being  allowed.  Fallowing  the  excavation  all  slopes 
in  cuts  are  sodded  in  accordance  with  the  Pennsylvania  System 
standard  practice.  This  sod  is  bought  by  contract,  delivered 
in  strips  6  ft.  long  and  1^  ft.  wide,  and  is  placed  by  company 
forces.  Boards  held  in  place,  by  pegs  are  placed  on  the  slope 
longitudinally  with  the  cut,  at  intervals  of  about  6  it.,  to  hold 
the  sod  in  place  until  it  gains  a  hold  on  the  bank,  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  figures.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  places 
where  the  sod  was  placed  too  late  to  secure  a  footing  before 
frost,  all  that  placed  last  season  passed  through  the  winter  in 
good  condition  and  has  protected  the  bank  from  erosion.  The 
ditches   in   these  cuts  are  open  and   in  good  condition,  and   re- 


with  the  county  or  village.  A  considerable  part  of  the  change  in 
grade  was  made  to  accomplish  this  object.  The  new  line  is 
elevated  above  the  streets  through  Knightstown  and  Cambridge 
City,  and  depressed  through  Dublin,  17  crossings  being  elimi- 
nated at  these  points  alone.  In  all,  25  street  and  highway  and 
two  railway  crossings  are  done  away  with  by  the 
of  four  overhead  and  16  under-grade  crossings  and  the  v 
of  five  highways  previously  crossing  at  grade.  In  addition,  old 
wooden  structures  at  4  overhead  and  2  under-grade  street 
and  highway  crossings  are  replaced  by  permanent   structures. 

Next  to  the  heaviness  of  the  work  considered  as  a  whole, 
the  thing  which  strikes  one's  attention  is  the  number  of  open- 
ings provided  for  streams  and  highways  and  the  high-class  of 
erected.      Concrete    is    used    throughout    without    re- 
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■quired  no  cleaning  out  this  spring,  in  strong  contrast  with  cut 
ditches  ordinarily  found  oii  new  work,  which  require  frequent 
cleaning  for  two  or  three  years.  This  sod  costs  from  S  to 
6  cents  per  square  yard  delivered,  and  the  labor  of  handling 
and  placing  it  amounts  to  about  7  cents,  making  a  total  cost 
for  the  sod  in  place  about  13  cents  per  square  yard.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  cuts  wet  spots  or  springs  appeared  on  the  sides  fol- 
lowing the  e. ''(Cava t ion.  At  these  points  before  the  sod  was 
placed  a  3-in.  tile  drain  was  laid  a  few  inches  below  the  surface, 
tapping  the  spring  and  extending  to  the  cut  ditch.  Following 
this,  the  sod  was  placed  as  described. 

In  connection  with  this  reconstruction  work,  grade  crossings 
have  been  eliminated  wherever  possible,  in  accordance  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  road  to  do  away  with  all  grade  crossings 
on  new  work  where  feasible,  even  if  there  exists  a  possibility 

-.that  at  a  later  date  the  expense  of  such  work  would  be  divided 


infor cement  of  any  kind,  except  that  in  certain  foundations 
some  old  rails  were  inserted.  Where  possible  arches  have  been 
built,  but  where  the  head  room  is  limited,  concrete  abutments 
with  steel  trough  floors  are  substituted.  At  Dublin,  where  the 
streets  are  carried  overhead,  the  bridges  are  of  the  reinforcd 
concrete  girder  type  shown  in  Fig.  4.  Nineteen  arches  in  all 
have  been  built,  with  spans  ranging  from  10  ft.  to  66  ft.,  while 
13  bridges  of  the  steel  trough  floor  type  were  built  of  spans 
ranging  from  30  ft,  to  70  ft.  Three  plate  girder  bridges  were 
also  built,  with  spans  ranging  from  40  ft.  to  70  ft.  The  largest 
structures  are  three  triple  60  ft.  arches  over  streams  at  Center- 
ville,  Cambridge  City  and  Knightstown,  each  of  which  con- 
tains over  5,000  yds.  of  concrete.  Over  7IflOO  yds.  of  concrete 
in  all  were  required,  this  work  being  contracted  in  connection 
with  the   grading.  /       ("^('^(jll^ 

Special  structures  were  requiretTiit'  fcVnlhiflitf'M'waiWK where 
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Fig.   6 — 60-Pt.   Skew   Arch   and    Centering   Over   Center   St.; 
Cambridge   City. 


this  line  crosses  the  National  road,  an  old  turnpike  constructed 
from  Washington  to  St.  Louis  before  the  railways  reached  this 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  imeresting  to  note  that  this  road 
forms  the  main  street  through  the  cities  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ; 


one  of  the  lllustralions  is  an  example  of  scvtral  si 
huilt.  At  Dunreith  the  commissioners  rejected  a  proposal  of  the 
railway  company  to  lower  this  road  7  ft.  and  elevate  the  tracks 
Ihe  same  amount  to  do  away  with  the  grade  crossing. 


Crosj  fei:t/on      Crxm  Section 
of  Center  (^  Span.    ofCrnfer  cf  Pier. 

Fig.  7 — Elevation  and  Croaa  Section  of  Triple  GO-Ft.  Arch. 


Springfield  and  Columbia,  Ohio ;  and  Richmond  and  Indian- 
apolis, Ind..  as  well  as  of  the  many  smaller  villages  through 
which  the  lines  passes.  Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
road,  county  officials  were  very  particular  in  making  agreements 
with  the  railways  for  the  new  crossings,  requiring  large  open- 
ings  and   but   little   change    in    grade.      The   opening    shown    in 


The  type  of  arches  built  is  show 
constructing  arches  of  from  40  ft. 


!j  fcur  ct  the  figures.  In 
?0  ft,  span,  the  arch  ring 
was  divided  into  seven  voussoirs  of  equal  length  on  the 
intrados  with  radial  bearing  planes:  while  for  arches  of  less 
than  40  ft.  span  the  ring  was  divided  into  but.  live  voussoirs. 
Each   voussoir   was  cast   separately   as   a   monolith   without   any 


Pig.  8— Triple  60-Pt.  Arch  at  Centervlfle,  Ind. 
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attempt  lo  bond  it  to  the  adjoining  masonry.  In  placing  the 
Spandrel  walls,  wing  walls  and  coping,  the  same  practice  was 
followed,  the  spandrel  walls  and  coping  being  built  in  sections 
about  30  ft  in  length  to  allow  for  temperature  variations.  The 
relative  order  of  construction  followed  in  the  building  oE  these 
arches  is  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  in  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  keystone  voussoir  was  placed  be- 


Hatfaection  thro  axis  ofare^^t  of  pier 

Fig.  10 — Order  of  Construction  of  Arches. 

to  the  top  of  the  embanknienl.  On  the  steel  trough  floors  four 
thicknesses  of  Barrett  specilication  felt  are  laid  with  one  lajer 
of  Tartex  placed  in  the  middle.  .^11  layers  are  cemented  to- 
gelher  with  pilch,  while  the  boitoni  thickntss  of  felt  is  placed 
on  the  concrete  dry  to  avoid  cracking  with  any  movement  of 
the  concrete,  A  cushion  of  fine  sand  is  then  laid  above  the 
waterproofing  and  on  top  of  this  a  protecting  la; 
brick.  Wherever  the  grade  exceeds  .5  per  cent,  new  crc 
provided  at  the  middle  of  the  span  and  the  waterproofing 
parallel  with  the  grade." 
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secured  by  rub- 
brick  and  water  as  soon  as 
with  this  work  partially 
in  the  arch  rings 
;  1:3:6.     Crushed 


Flff.  9— Arch  at  East  Haven. 

fore  those  on  either  side.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  main- 
tain open  joints  between  the  various  sections  by  the  use  of 
paper  or  wood  filler.  The  provisions  made  for  expansion  have 
resulted  satisfactorily  thus  far,  and  no  cracks  have  opened  ex- 
cept at  the  joints.  Wherever  possible  the  wing  walls  have  been 
built  at  right  angles  to  the  tracks,  so  that  they  can  be  utilized 
at  any  future  time  that  additional  tracks  are  necessary.  On  all 
overhead  bridges  the  standard  clearance  of  21  ft.  above  the  top 
of  rail   has  been   maintained. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  waterproofing  of  the 
bridge  structures.  A  covering  of  3-ply  Barrett  specification  felt 
and  tar  is  placed  over  the  barrels  of  the  arches  and  dapped  up 
1   ft  on  the  spandrel  wells,  which  are  then  coated  with  pitch 


A  highly  finished  surface 
bing  the  exterior  with  a 
the  forms  are  removed, 
done  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.    The 
is  a  1:2:4  mixture  and  all  other 
limestone  is  used  in  all  cases. 

Because  of  the  elevation  of  the  line  through  Cambridge  City 
it  was  necessary  to  move  the  junction  of  the  branch  leading 
southwest  toward  Louisville  to  a  point  3  miles  west  of  Cam- 
bridge City,  requiring  the  construction  of  five  miles  of  single 
track  branch  line  between  Bentonville  and  the  new  junction  and 
the  abandonment  of  the  old  line  between  Bentonville  and  Cam- 
bridge  City. 

Pennsylvania  standard  85-lb.  rail  is  being  laid  on  oak  ties 
with  18  in.  of  gravel  ballast  under  the  ties,  the  ballast  being  se- 
cured from  a  pit  at  Germantown.  All  track  work  is  done  by 
company  forces.  The  main  lines  are  built  13  ft.  centers,  while 
passing  tracks  are  17  ft  from  the  main  line.  Both  eastbound 
and  westbound  advance  passing  tracks  are  provided  at  intervals 
of  about  five  miles  of  a  length  sufficient  to  hold  120  cars,  or 
trains  each,- and  with  a  trailing  crossover  between 


Fig.  11— Walnut  St.  Subway;   Cambridge  City. 

them  at  stations.  All  main  line  crossovers  and  switches  entering 
passing  sidings  will  be  handled  from  interlocking  plants,  while 
the  outgoing  switches  of  passing  sidings  will  be  controlled  from 
the  interlocking  plants  by  electric  locking.  Telephones  will  also 
be  installed  at  these  outlying  switches  for  purposes  of  quick 


The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  $2,750/)00,  or  a  little 
more  than  $106,000  per  mile.  The  contractors  on  the  grading 
and  masonry  work  are  the  Drake  &  Stratton  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.,  P.  F.  Brendlinger,  also  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Lorimer  &  Galligher,  of  Chicago,  while  A.  J.  Yawger  &  Com- 
pany, of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  are  building  the  overhead  bridges  at 
Dublin. 

This  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  W.  C.  Gushing, 
chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  by  the  division  forces. 
S.  B.  Robertson,  superintendent  of  the  Erie  &  Ashtabula  di- 
vision, formerly  division  engineer  of  the  Indianapolis  division, 
prepared  the  plans.  The  bridges  were  designed  by  J.  C  Bland, 
engineer  of  bridges.  We  are  indebted  to  F.  H.  Watts,  division 
engineer,  and  G.  R.  Barry,  assistant  engineer,  for  the  above 
info. 


PROPORTIONS    OF    CONCRETE    MATERIALS. 


Engineers  frequently  have  occasion,  in  ordering  material  for 
concrete,  to  estimate  the  quantities  of  various  materials  needed. 
The  following  table  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses  and   gives   the   amount   of   the   various   materials   needed 
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PROTECTION   OF  EMBANKMENTS   FROM    HIGH   WATER. 


SupcrvKor   BriJgei  and  Buildings.   Soulhern   Pacific,   Sacramento,   Cat. 

For  years  past,  in  common  with  most  roads,  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  used  rock  by  the  carload  in  times  of  high  water,  to 
jtrolcct  embankments  from  washing.  This  method  is  unsatis- 
factory unless  the  rock  is  used  in  large  quantities  and  is  also 
slow  and  expensive.  To  overcome  these  objections  other  meth 
.ods  have  been  adopted  for  both  temporary  and  permanent 
protection. 

For  temporary  protection  a  brush  mat  is  used  which  can  be 
placed  in  a  current  swift  enough  to  wash  away  rock  weighing 
half  a  ton.  In  making  this  mat,  if  possible,  the  brush  is  cut  as 
long  as  the  slope  or  bank  of  the  fill  in  question.  It  is  made  up 
into  bundles  by  tying  the  brush  together  with  baling  wire  or 
.small  rope  at  intervals  of  about  3  ft.,  the  bundles  being  made  of 


fill  gets  wet  and  settles,  the  face  of  the  rock  is  broken  up  i 
the  water  scours  out  back  of  it.  For  the  past  two  years 
Soulhern  Pacific  has  been  using  a  6-in.  concrete  mat  with  « 
netting  in  the  center  as  reinforcement.  This  has  been  foi 
very  satisfactory  and  makes  a  cheap  permanent  revetin> 
When  placed  on  fills  which  settle  badly  it  does  not  pull  a| 
and  prevents  the  water  from  getting  at  the  fill. 

In  constructing  this  reinforced  concrete  revetment,  the  b, 
is  graded  off  to  a  standard  1^  to  1  slope,  and  a  trench  12  ir 
18  in.  is  dug  around  the  bottom  of  the  slope.  This  trend 
filled  with  concrete  with  the  end  of  the  wire  placed  in 
center,  A  piece  of  3  x  4  timber  is  then  laid  up  the  slope 
each  edge  of  the  width  of  wire.  Using  suitable  clamps  ; 
wedges,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  these  timbers  can  be  kept 
proper  distance  apart,  so  as  to  hold  the  wire  tight,  the  » 
being  clamped  to  the  timbers.  Three  inches  of  concrete  is  pla 
both  above  and  below  the  wire.  After  the  concrete  has  set  ! 
ficiently  the  timbers  are  removed.  Alternate  sections  are  b 
first,  in  order  that  the  men  may  not  have  to  walk  on  the  i 
concrete.    The  four  inches  of  wire  projecting  from  each  altem 


Constructing  Concrete  Revetment. 

such  size  that  ihey  can  be  carried  by  three  or  four  men.  These 
■bundles  are  placed  close  together  akng  the  track,  the  small 
<nds  projecting  toward  the  water,  and  are  fastened  together 
with  baling  wire.  When  enough  bundles  have  been  laid  out  to 
protect  the  entire  length  of  the  wash,  a  heavy  line,  the  weight 
depending  oli  the  swiftness  of  the  current,  is  fastened  around 
■the  middle  of  the  down  stream  bundle,  and  then  around  all  the 
other  bundles  until  the  last  one  up  stream  is  reached.  The  end 
of  this  line  is  then  lied  to  a  tree  or  dead  man  up  stream, 
where  it  will  hold  the  mat  against  the  washed  bank  when  afloat. 
A  number  of  small  lines  about  the  length  of  the  bundles  are 
fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  bundles  next  to  the  water  at  inter- 
vals of  about  20  ft.  Starting  at  the  up  stream  end,  the  mat  is 
(hen  shoved  over  into  the  stream,  while  men  held  on  to  the 
short  line  .so  that  the  mat  will  not  swing  away  from  the  bank. 
About  two  or  three  feet  of  the  mat  is  left  on  top  of  the  bank 
after  it  is  shoved  into  the  water.  Starting  at  the  down  stream 
end,  scrap  rail,  long  enough  to  reach  from  one  short  line  to  the 
next,  is  thrown  out  on  to  the  mat  as  far  as  possible  under  these 
short  lines  for  the  full  length  of  the  mat  to  weight  it  down.  If 
the  rails  are  shoved  out  on  the  mat  to  where  the  small  ropes  are 
fastened  to  the  bundles,  the  lower  edge  of  the  mat  can  he 
brought  to  the  base  of  the  wash  by  hauling  in  or  letting  out 
(he  lines,  and  the  wash  effectually  stopped.  Using  a  mat  made 
in  this  way  has  been  found  to  be  the  most  feasible  plan  for 
emergencies  and  can  be  made  in  a  very  short  time.  When 
washouts  occur  frequently  brush  is  stored  in  some  convenient 
location  for  quick  use.  At  one  point  washing  was  quickly 
stopped  on  the  sides  of  an  18  to  20  ft,  fill  300  ft.  long,  back  of  a 
U  abutment,  at  an  approach  to  a  steel  bridge  by  this  method. 
For  the  permanent  protection  of  embankments  riprap  has 
been  used  on  revetment  work  with  little  satisfaction  unless 
placed  in  large  quantities  and  laid  to  face,  chinked  and  pointed 
up.     The  difficulty  with  this  sort  of  protection  is  that   when  the 
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section  is  fastened  to  the  intermediate  section  by  tying  wi 
small  wire,  after  which  these  sections  are  built  the  same  as  tl 
first. 

In  the  construction  of  this  wall  a  gang  consisting  of  Di 
foreman  at  $4.50  a  day;  one  concrete  mason  at  $3.25  per  da 
three  laborers  at  $2.50  per  day.  and  six  laborers  at  $2.25  p- 
day  each,  was  employed.  The  following  material  and  labor  we 
required  for  376  sq.  yds.  of  revetment : 


Mat. 


2  2S-r<id  rjll*  frticc  «(re.  al  4Si.  per  red J22.S0 

82  yds,  gravel  and  sand,  nt  JOc.  per  yd 24.60 

82 W  barrels  cemenl.  al  H  70  per  band 140.25 

Total  cost  of  material $i87.]S 

Labor. 

nuildina  mising  plalform    $11.50 

ITnloadiTiB  gravel    25.00 

Unloading  cemenl  10.50 

Pulling  -iv  form>  and  placirg  reinfurcing  wire 116.50 

Placing  concrete    119.00 

Total  labor    «8J.S0 

Total  cost  of  malerill  and  tlbar $469.85 

Total  C0.1  per  sq.  yd (■■■r-\r\l^\r'     ''" 
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DEPTH   OF   STONE    BALLAST.* 

A  piece  of  single  track  was  constructed  at  South  Altoona 
foundries,  undfcr  which  were  placed  three  strong  boxes  open  at 
the  top  and  having  removable  ends,  each  box  being  sufficiently 
large  lo  contain  two  standard  ties  spaced  ihe  standard  distance 
apart.  The  boxes  were  filled  with  various  kinds  of  ballast  and 
roadbed  material.  A  heavily  loaded  truck  was  designed  to  run 
back  and  forth  on  the  track  so  that  the  effect  of  its  load  acting 
through  the  ties  upon  the  ballast  and  roadbed  could  be  sludic-d 
by  the  removal  of  the  ends  of  the  boxes,  when  measurements 
and  photographs  could  be  taken.  The  general  arrangement  of 
Ihe  plan  is  shown  herewith.  The  track  was  109  ft.  in  length, 
built  of  new  P.  R.  R.  standard  85-lb.  rail,  spiked  to  standard 
white  oak  lies  7  in.  by  9  in,  by  S'A  ft  long,  no  tieplates  being 


SVi  in.  wide,  9  ft.  long  and  3  ft  4  in.  high,  being  set  so  that  their 
tops  were  2  in.  below  the  base  of  the  rail. 

The  testing  plant  was  roofed  over  to  prevent  rain  from  falling 
on  the  boxes  so  that  the  amount  of  water  applied  to  the  boxes 
could  be  accurately  determined.  The  car  or  truck  having  two 
axles  was  designed  to  run  back  and  forth  upon  the  track  al  a 
speed  of  about  five  miles  per  hour.  The  car  had  a  wheel  base 
of  9  ft.  and  was  loaded  with  pig  iron,  so  that  the  gross  weight 
amounted  to  150.000  lbs.,  or  75,000  lbs.  per  axle.  There  was 
no  spring  intervention  between  the  weight  and  the  axle,  the 
journal  boxes  being  fastened  directly  to  the  body  of  the  car.  It 
was  kept  moving  by  an  electric  motor  geared  to  one  axle,  the 
current  being  supplied  through  an  overhead  shoe  bearing  against 
a  conductor.  At  the  elevated  ends  of  the  track  a  device  auto- 
matically shut  off  the  current  and  reversed  the  motor  so  that  the 


'  View  of  Test  Track  Arransement. 


used.  The  rail  fastenings  were  standard  spikes,  and  the  rail 
joints  were  so  arranged  as  not  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  the 
boxes.  Eighty- five -pound  rail  was  selected  in  preference  to  100-lb. 
rail  in  order  that  the  track  might  be  sufficiently  flexible  lo  sub- 
ject the  ties  to  as  much  weight  as  possible.  The  ends  of  the 
track  were  elevated  to  facilitate  the  stopping  and  starting  of  the 
car,  but  the  part  over  the  boxes  was  level.  The  boxes  were 
built  of  yellow  pine  planking  4|/i  in.  thick  by  8  in.  wide  and  had 
floors  of  the  same  material  resting  on  sand  several  inches  deep, 
which,  in  turn,  rested  on  an  undisturbed  shale  formation.  The 
site  was  selected  to  provide  a  solid  bottom  to  prevent  any  appre- 
ciable settlement  taking  place  in  the  boxes.  The  joints  between 
the  planks  were  not  tongued  and  grooved  nor  sufficiently  tight 
to  prevent  the  passage  of  water.  The  boxes  were  strengthened 
by  an  arrangement  of  heavy  posts  and  tie  rods,  and  were  spaced 
12  ft.  apart,  center  to  center.    Their  inside  dimensions  were  :  4  ft. 
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car  needed  very  little  power  or  attention  to  keep  it  in  motion. 
A  counter  on  the  car  registered  the  number  of  trips  made. 

It  being  impracticable  to  run  the  car  faster  than  about  five 
miles  per  hour,  al  which  speed  any  effect  upon  the  track,  due  to 
impact  alone,  would  be  negligible,  a  weight  of  75,000  lbs.  per 
axle  was  chosen  for  the  experiijiental  truck,  so  as  to  obtain 
about  the  same  effect  on  the  track  as  an  '"H8b"  locomotive  run- 
ning at  the  usual  speed.  The  weight  per  axle  for  this  class  of 
locomotive  is  58,100  lbs.  In  order  to  conduct  the  experiments  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  car  was  kept  running  night  and  day  during 
the  tests. 

The  running  back  and  forth  of  the  loaded  truck  over  the 
track  resulted  in  a  settlement  of  the  ballast  and  roadbed  mate- 
rials contained  in  the  boxes.  After  a  settlement  was  noticed, 
aggregating  about  an  inch,  the  car  was  stopped  and  the  track 
raised  to  its  original  elevation  and  surfaced  by  tamping  the 
stone  ballast  with  tamping  picks  according  to  the  usual  service 
methods,  the  proper  elevation  and  levels  of  the  track  being  deter- 
mined by  the  use  of  a  "Y"  level.  The  truck  was  then  started 
and  the  above  operation  repeated  {roin<tti(^9Jcn^iTi^raijtij(iQnal 
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ballast  being  added,  when  necessary,  to  supply  the  loss  due  tc 
tamping  and  settlement.  In  filling  the  boxes  in  each  test,  the 
loam,  clay,  engine  cinder  or  other  material,  except  the  stone 
ballast,  was  compacted  by  a  rammer,  care  being  taken  to  ram 
each  box  and  each  kind  of  material  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
,  The  truck  was  kept  running  and  the  accumulated  results  of 
sjtttlement  were  noted  until  the  decrease  in  the  daily  settlement 


marked  that  it  was  considered  time  to  close  the  test, 
le  boxes  were  opened  and  at  each  end  three  vertical 

parallel  with  the  rail  were  cut  in  the  ballast  and  road- 
bed materials;  the  first  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  tie;  the 
second  half-way  between  the  tie  and  the  end  of  the  rail;  and 
the  third  beneath  the  rail.  Each  section  was  photographed,  also 
carefully  measured  by  the  use  of  the  "Y"  level,  to  show  the 
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curve  or  line  between  the  ballast  and  the  various  materials  with 
which  each  box  waa  filled.  In  addition,  measurements  were 
made  in  the  same  manner  of  vertical  cross -sections  at  right  angles 
to  the  track  under  the  middle  of  the  north  tie,  under  the  middle 
of  the  south  tie  and  midway  between  the  two  ties.  In  addition 
to  this,  other  data  was  collected  showing  the  amount  of  daily 
settlement  of  the  rail  over  each  box,  also  the  the  amount  the 
track  was  raised  each  time  it  was  tamped.  The  total  number  of 
trips  of  the  car  was  recorded,  as  well  as  all  other  data  that  would 
influence  the  results  obtained. 

In  order  to  simulate  natural  conditions  as  to  rainfall,  water 
in  known  quantities  was  sprinkled  over  each  box  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wetting  the  ballast  and  roadbed  materials,  to  induce 
settlement  and  possibly  to  produce  pumping  track,  but  the  latter 
never  developed.  A  careful  record  was  kept  showing  when  the 
water  was  applied  and  of  the  amount  in  its  equivalent  in  inches 
of  rainfall 

While  the  various  tests  were  being  conducted  the  ties  adjacent 
to  and  between  the  boxes  were  kept  slightly  loose,  as  far  as  tamp- 
ing was  concerned,  in  order  that  the  full  weight  of  the  car,  in 
passing,  would  come  upon  the  two  ties  in  each  of  the  three  boxes. 


not  accomplished,  as  the  water  found  its  way  out  between  the 
cracks  of  the  planking  about  as  fast  as  it  wag  put  in. 

The  car  having  made  81,600  round  trips  and  the  track  over  thu 
boxes  being  nearly  stationary,  or  settling  very  slowly,  it  was  de- 
cided to  close  the  test 

The  track  over  box  No.  1  had  settled  a  total  of  10  9-16  in. ; 
over  box  No.  2,  a  total  of  14  1-16  in.,  and  over  box  No.  3,  a 
total  of  lOH  in.  Water  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  9e>j  in.  had 
been  sprinkled  over  each  box  during  the  test.  After  the  ends  of 
the  boxes  were  removed,  sections  and  photographs  were  taken. 
An  inspection  of  the  boxes  showed  that  in  every  case  the  depth 
of  the  ballast  beneath  the  bottom  of  the  tie  had  been  materially 
increased,  due  to  the  compression  of  the  roadbed  material  and  the 
sinking  of  the  ballast  into  the  material  beneath  it.  Further,  the 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  bottom  of  the  ballast  and  the 
roadbed  material  was  not  straight,  the  ballast  having  formed  n 
saucerlike  depression  in  the  roadbed  material  beneath  each  tie 
under  each  rail. 

In  box  No.  3  the  original  12  in.  of  engine  cinder,  between  the 
bottom  of  the  ballast  and  the  top  of  the  clay,  are  very  consider- 
abXy  compressed,  the  bottom  of  the  ballast  immediately  under 


Settlement  Curv«*  of  Third  Teit. 


Aseriesof  five  tests  has  been  completed;  the  iirst  one  beginning 

on  September  2,  1908.  and  the  last  one  ending  on  August  2,  1910. 

TEST  NO.  1. 

In  filling  the  boxes  for  the  first  test  it  was  determined  to  use 
8  in.  of  standard  trap  rock  ballast  beneath  each  tic,  8  in.  of 
ballast  being  standard  for  single  track.  Beneath  the  ballast  in 
one  box  was  27  in.  of  yellow  clay  from  Neff's  Cut  on  the 
middle  division,  which  had  proved  itself  a  very  bad  and  unstable 
material  for  roadbed  purposes.  In  the  second  box,  beneath  the 
8  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast,  was  placed  27  in.  of  good  sandy  loam, 
and  in  the  third  box,  beneath  the  8  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast,  was 
placed  12  in.  of  engine  cinder,  and  below  that  15  in.  of  yellow 
clay,  the  same  as  in  the  first  box.  The  track  was  then  surfaced 
by  the  use  of  tamping  picks,  brought  up  to  grade  and  the  boxes 
filled  with  standard  trap  rock  ballast  to  the  top  of  the  tie.  The 
car  was  started  and  elevations  taken  from  time  to  time  to  note 
the  settlement  and  the  track  was  raised,  by  tamping,  when  re- 
quired, as  before  described. 

After  the  car  had  made  about  4.000  round  trips,  water  was 
applied  by  sprinkling  it  equally  over  each  box,  first  applying 
each  day  an  amount  equivalent  to  one-half  inch  rainfall.  After 
a  few  days  this  amount  was  increased  to  2  in.  each  day  and  con- 
tinued daily  for  quite  a  period,  when  the  amount  was  increased 
to  4  in.  per  day  for  about  a  week,  then  8  in,  per  day  applied  for 
two  days,  in  the  hope  of  producing  pumping  track.    This  was 


the  rail  being  forced  about  half-way  through  the  cinder.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clay  beneath  the  cinder  showed  very  little  com- 
pression, and  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  bottom  of  the 
cinder  and  the  clay  was  quite  straight,  while  the  line  between 
the  bottom  of  the  ballast  and  the  top  of  the  cinder  was  very  much 
depressed  under  each  tie. 

The  test  showed  conclusively  that  a  depth  of  8  in.  of  standard 
trap  rock  ballast,  when  laid  on  the  usual  roadbed  material,  was 
not  sufficient  to  distribute  the  weight  carried  by  the  ties  uni- 
formly over  the  roadbed.  The  results  in  the  third  Iwx  showed, 
however,  that  if  12  in.  of  permeable  material,  such  as  soft  coal 
engine  cinder,  were  used  beneath  the  8  in.  ballast,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  weight  over  the  roadbed  material  was  much  better. 

The  results  of  the  first  test  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  second 
test  should  be  conducted  to  determine  how  a  depth  of  12  in., 
18  in.  and  24  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast  under  the  ties  would  behave. 
The  experience  gained  from  the  first  test  suggested  that  better 
results  would  be  obtained  by  using  »andy  loam  beneath  the 
ballast  rather  than  yellow  clay,  because  the  first  test  showed  that 
the  sandy  loam  was  more  compressible  than  the  yellow  c4ay  and 
that  the  line  dividing  the  ballast  and  the  loam  was  easier  to 
study  than  the  line  dividing  the  ballast  and  the  clay. 

TEST   NO.   2 

The  boxes  were  again  filled.  No.  I  box  having  12  in.  of  trap 
rock  ballast  beneath  the  tie,  with  26  in.  of  loam  underneath  it; 
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box  No.  2  having  18  in.  of  ballast  under  th«  tie,  with  19  in.  of 
loam  beneath  it;  and  box  No.  3  having  24  in.  of  ballast  under 
the  tie,  with  14  in.  of  loam  beneath  it. 

The  car  was  started  running  on  April  18,  1909,  and  practically 
the  same  method  was  pursued  as  in  test  No.  I,  During  the 
test,  water  equivalent  to.ll}^  in.  of  rainfall  was  applied.  After 
the  car  had  made  49,932  round  trips,  it  was  stopped  on  June  15, 
1909,  be<ause  the  track  over  the  bones  settled  very  slowly.  The 
boxes  were  opened  and  photographs  and  measurements  made. 

An  inspection  of  the  boxes  clearly  showed  that  in  box  No.  1, 
having  12  in.  of  ballast  beneath  the  tie,  the  lower  surface  of  the 
ballast  had  been  compressed  a  considerable  distance  into  the 
loam,  and  that  the  line  dividing  the  two  was  far  from  straight, 
there  being  a  considerable  depression  in  the  line  beneath  each 
tie,  especially  under  the  rail.  In  box  No,  2,  where  there  was 
18  in.  of  ballast  originally  under  the  tie,  the  ballast  had  not  been 
driven  so  far  down  into  the  loam  and  the  dividing  line  was 
much  slraighter.     In  box   No.  3,  having  24  ia  of  standard  trap 


No.  3  box  the  same ;  to  run  a  number  of  trips  over  each  box 
and  then  remove  from  No.  1  box  8  in.  of  cinder  beneath  tbe 
tie  and  substitute  for  it  8  in.  of  standard  trap  rock  ballast;  in 
No.  2  box  to  remove  12  in.  of  cinder  and  substitute  for  it  12  in. 
of  ballast  and  allow  No.  3  box  to  remain  without  any  change- 
in  the  materials  and  then  run  a  number  of  trips  over  each  box. 
The  object  in  running  on  the  engine  cinder  before  putting  in  the- 
Stone  ballast  was  to  compact  it  in  a  similar  manner  to  actual 
service  conditions  when  the  track  is  lirst  ballasted  with  engine- 
cinder  and  later  raised  out  of  the  cinder  upon  standard  stone 
ballast. 

No.  3  test  was  started  on  June  28,  1909,  and  when  the  car  had 
made  45,500  round  trips  it  was  stopped  and  the  cinder  removed 
and  stone  ballast  put  in  boxes  Nos.  1  and  2.  The  car  was  then 
started  and  40,000  round  trips  were  made,  water  being  applied 
at  a  rate  equivalent  to  about  one-half  inch  of  rainfall  per  day 
until  a  total  of  15^  in.  had  been  sprinkled  over  each  box. 

In  the  previous  tests  it  had  been  noted  that  the  water  found  its- 
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rock  ballast  beneath  the  tie,  the  amount  of  ballast  settlement  was 
still  less  and  in  this  case,  the  line  between  it  and  the  loam  quite 
straight. 

In  test  No.  2,  measurements  were  taken  to  show  cross -sect  ions 
at  right  angles  to  the  rail,  one  through  the  middle  cf  each  tie 
and  one  through  the  center  between  the  two  ties.  An  inspection 
of  these  sections  will  confirm  the  conclusion  already  reached,  as 
it  will  be  noticed  the  deeper  the  ballast,  the  straighter  the  line 
between  i,t  and  the  loam. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  data  presented  by  the 
second  test,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  with  standard 
stone  ballast  nothing  less  than  24  in.  beneath  the  tie  will  distribute 
the  weight  of  the  load  uniformly  over  the  sub-grade  or  roadbed. 
On  the  other  hand,  test  No.  1  had  shown  that  a  depth  of  8  ia 
iof  Moae.and  12  in,  of  cinder  gave  apparently  fair  results  in  dis- 
tributing the  weight  upon  the  sub-grade. 

TEST  NO.  3. 

It  was  therefore  decided  to  fill  No.  1  box  with  24  ia  of  cinder 
beneath  the  ties  and  12  in.  of  loam  below  that ;  No.  2  box  and 


way  through  the  stone  ballast  to  the  top  of  the  clay  or  loam: 
beneath  il,  and  there  collected  and  ran  through  the  cracks  betweetk 
the  planks.  In  making  the  third  test  a  new  feature  was  intro- 
duced in  one  of  the  boxes  by  placing  therein,  on  top  of  the  loam 
and  beneath  the  24  in.  of  cinder,  two  pieces  of  iron  pipe  per- 
forated with  many  holes.  Each  piece  of  pipe  sloped  from  the 
center  of  the  box  outward  to  the  ends  and  a  slot  was  made  itt 
each  end  of  the  box  opposite  the  end  of  the  pipe,  so  that  it  could 
be  watched.  When  the  test  was  started,  on  June  28,  1909,  water 
equivalent  to  one-half  inch  of  rainfall  was  applied  daily.  This 
was  in  progress  for  nine  days,  until  w: 
rainfall  of  4^  in.  had  been  sprinkled  c 
moisture  appeared  at  the  ends  of  the  ir 
very  small  quantity  of  slime  began  to  c 
no  lime  during  the  test  did  water  i 
these  pipes.     This  was  considered  i 


ter  equivalent  to  a  total 
1  box  No.  3  before  any 
>n  pipe,  and  then  only  a. 
ize  out  at  the  ends.  At 
1  freely  from  the  ends  of 


it  showed  the  ability  of  engine  cinders  to  absorb  and 
dissipate  a  large  amount  of  water  falling  upon  it  before  the- 
water  was  able  to  reach  the  sub-grade  in  sufficient  quantities  to- 
do  much  damage  by  saturating  it.     During  the  experiments  the- 
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pipes  were  carefully  watched  and  kept  clean  from  the  inside, 
so  that  any  water  reaching  them  could  be  observed 

On  August  6,  1909,  after  85,600  round  trips  had  been  made  and 
water  equivalent  to  15^  in.  of  rainfall  had  been  sprinkled  on 
each  of  the  boxes,  they  were  opened,  sections  measured  and 
photographs  taken. 

A  study  of  the  sections  and  photographs  showed  that  in  box 
No.  3,  where  cinder  was  continued  the  entire  test  and  no  stone 
ballast  substituted,  the  line  between  the  cinder  and  the  loam  was 
the  siraightest  or  best,  showing  the  least  amount  of  cupping, 
and  that  the  line  between  the  cinder  and  the  loam  in  boxes  Nos. 
1  and  2  left  very  little  to  choose  between  them,  with  a  difference 
slightly  in  favor  of  box  No.  2.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be 
clearly  noted  that  the  sections  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  track 
show  the  ties  bent  more  in  box  No.  3  than  they  did  in  either 
boxes  No.  1  or  Xo.  2,  due  to  the  fact  that  engine  cinder  is  more 
compressible  than  broken  trap  rock. 

A  study  of  the  lines  of  demarcation,  between  the  trap  rock  bal- 


put  in  beneath  the  ties  and  on  top  of  the  granulated  slag,  while' 
box  No.  3  had  12  in.  of  standard  trap  rock  ballast  put  in  on  top 
of  the  gravel.  The  car  was  again  started  and  run  for  40,060 
round  trips.  After  a  total  of  85,621  round  trips  had  been  made 
and  water  equivalent  to  14  in.  of  rainfall  had  been  sprinkled  over 
each  box,  the  car  was  stopped,  the  boxes  opened,  sections 
measured  and  photographs  taken.  .^    . 

This  test  developed  the  superiority  of  gravel  when  used  for 
sub-ballast,  as  compared  with  granulated  slag,  the  granulated 
slag  being  much  more  compressible  and  unstable  than  the  gravel. 
There  was  little  difference,  however,  in  the  line  dividing  the 
slag  and  the  loam,  and  the  gravel  and  the  loam.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  neither  material  had  much  advantage  over 
the  other  in  distributing  the  pressure  upon  the  loam.  A  further 
study  of  this  line  showed  that  in  box  No.  2,  where,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  test  there  were  12  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast 
beneath  the  tie,  the  line  between  the  slag  and  the  loam  was  !i 
trifle  better  than  where  there  were  only  8  in.  beneath  the  tie  in 
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last  and  engine  cinder  in  boxes  No.  1  and  2,  develops  that  there 
was  less  deformation  or  cupping  of  the  cinder  beneath   the  tics 
where  the  depth  of  stone  ballast  had  originally  been  12  in.  in  box 
No.  2  than  where  8  in,  in  box  No.  1. 
TEST    NO.  4. 

It  was  determined  upon  the  conclusion  of  test  No.  3  that  it 
would  be  well  to  test  two  other  materials  available  Cor  use  as 
sub-ballast,  namely,  granulated  slag  and  gravel,  to  sec  how  they 
would  compare  with  engine  cinder  under  similar  conditions. 
Therefore  lest  No.  4  was  started,  boxes  Nos.  1  and  2  having  24 
in.  of  granulated  slag  under  the  ties  and  12  in.  of  loam  beneath 
that;  box  No.  3  having  24  in.  of  a  sandy  New  Jersey  grave!  pro- 
cured along  the  Bonhampton  branch  of  the  New  York  division. 
After  the  boxes  were  filled  practically  the  same  method  was  pur- 
sued as  in  test  No.  3.  It  was  noted  that  the  compressibility  of 
grave!  was  about  equal  to  that  of  engine  cinder,  while  that  of 
granulated  slag  was  much  greater. 

After  45,561  round  trips  had  been  made  by  the  car,  boxes  Nos. 
1  and  2,  respectively,  had  8  in.  and  12  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast 


box  No,  1,  An  inspection  of  ihe  line,  dividing  the  trap  ballast 
and  slag  in  boxes  Nos.  1  and  2,  and  the  ballast  and  the  grave!  in 
box  No,  3,  showed  that  there  was  more  cupping  or  deformation 
where  the  ballast  was  only  8  in.  deep  beneath  the  tie  on  top  of 
the  slag  than  where  it  was  12  in.  deep  beneath  the  tie  on  top  of 
the  slag  or  gravel.  Further,  the  line  in  box  No.  3,  between  the 
trap  rock  ballast  and  the  gravel,  was  still  better  than  between  the 
stone  ballast  and  the  slag  in  box  No.  2.  This  is  also  confirmed 
by  an  inspection  of  the  sections  taken  at  right  angles  to  the  track. 

TEST  NO.  5. 

The  data  obtained  from  all  of  the  tests  op  to  this  point  indicate 
that  the  greater  the  depth  of  trap  rock  ballast,  beneath  the  tie, 
at  least  to  a  depth  of  24  in.,  the  less  deformation  there  is  in 
the  line  dividing  the  trap  rock  ballast  and  the  material  directly 
beneath  it.  the  best  results  in  this  respect  having  been  shown 
with  a  depth  of  24  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast  beneath  the  tie  in 
box  No.  3  of  the  second  test.  This  brought  forward  (he  proposi- 
tion whether  it  would  be  possible,  by  a  combination  of  trap  rock 
ballast  and  engine  cinder,  having  a  total  depth  of  24  in.,  to  get 
i-f;d  by  V_H.7».7VIV^ 
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as  good  a  distribution  of  weight  or  pressure  on  the  loam  as  was 
obtained  by  a  depth  of  24  in.  oi  .standard  trap  rock  ballast  alone. 
And,  further,  would  such  a  combination  of  standard  trap  rock 
ballast  and  engine  cinder  show  too  much  deformation  of  the  line 
separating  the  stone  and  the  engine  cinder? 

To  determine  this,  it  possible,  test  No.  5  was  started  with  24 
in.  of  engine  cinder  beneath  the  ties  on  top  of  13  in.  of  loam  in 
each  box.  The  car  was  started  running  on  May  19,  I9I0,  and 
19,210  round  trips  made  to  compact  the  engine  cinder  until  the 
daily  settlement  o£  the  cinder  amounted  to  very  little.  On  June 
24,  1910,  the  car  was  stopped  and  6  ia  of  standard  trap  rock 
ballast  were  placed  beneath  the  ties  in  box  No.  ] ;  8  in.  beneath 
the  ties  in  box  No.  2,  and  10  in.  beneath  the  ties  in  box  No.  3. 
The  ballast  was  tamped  with  tamping  picks  as  in  all  the  pre- 
vious tests.  The  car  was  run  until  a  total  of  112,304  round  trips 
had  been  made  and  water  equivalent  to  a  rainfall  of  18^  in. 
had  been  sprinkled  over  each  box.  On  August  2,  1910,  the  car 
was  stopped,  the  track  having,  for  .several  days  prior,  shown 
very  little  settlement.  The  boxes  were  opened,  and  the  usual 
measurements  made  and  photographs  taken. 

The  fifth  test  showed  that  there  was  less  totat  settlement  in 
box  No.  3,  where  the  depth  of  the  stone  ballast  was  the  greatest, 
namely,  10  in.  beocath  the  tie.  Also  that  there  was  less  deforma- 
tion or  cupping  iKtween  the  \iiSe  of  engine  cinder,  but  the  line 
between  the  engine  cinder  and  the  loam  in  box  No.  3  was  not 
as  good  as  the  line  between  the  ballast  and  the  loam  in  box 
No.  3  of  test  No.  2,  where  there  were  24  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast 
beneath  the  tie  and  on  top  of  the  loam.  This  indicates  that  24 
in.  of  trap  rock  ballast  beneath  the  tie  will  distribute  the  pressure 
upon  the  sub-grade  more  uniformly  than  a  like  depth  of  trap 
rock  ballast  and  compressed  engine  cinder  combined,  up  to  the 
point  where  the  layer  of  engine  cinder  has  a  thickness  of  not 
less  than  14  in.  It  is  our  opinion  that  any  layer  of  engine 
cinder,  having  a  less  depth  than  14  in,,  would  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  results  desired  by  the  use  of  engine  cinder,  viz.,  a 
layer  of  material  beneath  the  stone  ballast  which  will  absorb. 
lead  off  and  dissipate  water  falling  upon  the  track  before  it  can 
reach  the  roadbed  proper  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  injurious. 

A  depth  of  24  in.  of  standard  trap  rock  ballast,  beneath  which 
is  an  additional  layer  of  mat,  24  in.  thick,  of  good  permeable 
material,  will  place  our  sub-grade  at  a  depth  below  the  average 
frost  line  obtaining  in  the  latitude  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  our  system  is  located,  thereby  eliminating  the  trouble  due  to 
the  action  of  the  frost  upon  the  roadbed  and  track. 

Since  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  imposed  on  the  experi- 
mental track  and  sub-soil  during  the  various  tests  was  very 
small  compared  with  that  to  which  our  main  line  tracks  are 
subjected  under  service  conditions,  the  committee  recommends 
the  use  of  24  in.  of  stone  ballast  underneath  the  ties  to  meet 
satisfactorily  the  conditions  that  exist  today  and  which  will 
probably  become  more  severe  as  time  goes  on,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition to  the  24  in.  of  trap  rock  ballast  beneath  the  ties,  there 
should  be  provided  a  layer  of  engine  cinder,  gravel  or  an 
equivalent,  to  act  as  an  absorbent  mat  to  promptly  and  prop- 
erly dispose  of  the  water  falling  on  the  track  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  prevent  its  softening  the  roadbed  material.  Where  the 
material  forming  the  roadbed  is  of  poor  quality,  the  mat  of  en- 
gine cinder  or  gravel  will  alao  prove  advantageous  to  prevent 
its  working  up  into  the  ballast,  thus  ihnttuig  off  drainage. 


The  work  on  A«  bridges  of  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway, 
Manchuria,  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  total  length  of  the  bridges 
will  be  upward  of  20,000  ft,  the  longest  being  1,630  ft  Most  of 
the  iron  bridges  are  of  American  make,  while  the  rails  are 
Japanese.  Although  the  rail-laying  work  wai  interrtipted  by  the 
severe  cold  last  winter,  over  20  miles  have  been  completed  since 
November  last,  only  84  miles  of  track  remain  to  be  finished. 
The  Yaul  river  bridge  may  also  be  finished  and  an  uninterrupted 
journey  made  possible  from  Mukden  to  Seoul  by  November  3. 


DERRICK    CAR8    IN    MAINTENANCE    WORK. 

Several  divisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh have  in  service  derrick  cars  built  by  the  local  maintenance 
of  way  forces,  of  which  the  one  used  on  the  Louisville  division 
is  typical.  This  car  has  been  found  almost  indispensable  on 
account  of  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  on  a  great  many  classes 
of  maintenance  work.  The  car  shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  was  made  in  the  Louisville  division  shops  by  mount- 
ing a  single  drum  hoisting  engine  on  a  flat  car  and  fitting  up 
a  frame  mast  and  boom.  The  boom  is  2614  ft.  long,  allowing 
it  to  reach  to  the  center  of  a  flat  car,  coupled  to  the  derrick 
car,  and  is  removable,  so  that  in  transit  it  can  be  carried  in 
brackets  alongside  the  house.  In  the  rear  end  of  the  car  are 
coal  bunkers  and  water  tanks,  carrying  supplies  for  48  hours' 
service.  As  the  engine  has  but  one  drum  the  boom  is  raised 
and  lowered  by  hand,  and  the  swinging  is  accomplished  by  a 
hand  lever,  clamped  to  the  mast  and  revolving  with  the  mast 
and  boom.  For  moving  the  car  for  short  distances,  as  is  neces- 
sary in  backing  on  to  sidings  to  allow  regular  trains  to  pass, 
a  2S0-ft.  anchor  line  is  used.  One  of  the  regular  tongs,  carried 
with  the  car,  is  attached  to  angle  bars  or  lies  in  the  track  as 


Derrick  Car  UMd  on  Pennsylvania   Lines  W«t. 

far  ahead  as  the  lint  will  reach,  and  by  winding  up  the  line 
on  the  drum   the  car   is  pulled  ahead. 

Practically  ail  the  rail  used  on  the  division  is  handled  with 
this  car.  In  wiloading  or  picking  up  from  the  main  track  a 
force  of  seven  men  can  do  the  work,_  which  requires  18  when 
the  rail  is  handled  by  hand.  For  picking  up  rail  the  tongs 
shown  on  the  following  page  are  used.  These  tongs  have  prac- 
tically displaced  more  complicated  types.  They  can  be  made  from 
two  old  switch  rods  rivited  together  and  the  ends  twisted  to  form 

In  laying  side  tracks  a  storage  yard  is  established  at  one  end 
of  the  work,  where  all  material  is  held  until  needed.  It  is  loaded 
on  a  flat  car  by  the  derrick,  the  rails  and  ties  being  piled  in 
alternate  tiers  and  a  second  car  loaded  with  joint  material,  spikes 
and  surplus  tools.  The  work  train  engine  then  pushes  the  der- 
rick car  and  these  material  cars  ahead  on  the  new  track,  and 
the  material  is  unloaded  at  the  front  end  ready  tor  laying.  It 
has  been   found  that  one  carload   lays  about  300  ft,   of  track. 

When  renewing  ties  the  trackmen- assemble  the  old  ties  in 
piles  of  nine  and  these  are  loaded  into  gondolas  by  the  derrick 
car  and  hauled  into  the  division  tenniiul  to  use  for  engine  wood. 
Digitized  by  V 
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This  use  of  the  demdc  saves  several  men  as  compared  with 
the  practice  of  loading  the  ties  by  band.  A  pair  of  long» 
similar  to  the  ones  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations  is  used  for 
handling  ties. 

In  building  trestles  on  new  tracks  the  derrick  car  is  kept  at 
hand  to  raise  bents  and  handle  stringers,  relieving  the  bridge 
gang  of  practically  all  the  heavy  lifting  usually  required  in  this 
work.  In  renewing  trestles  under  trafHc  wherever  a  side  track 
is  convenient,  or  the  tizt  of  the  job  justifies  the  construction  of  a 
temporary  side  track,  the  car  is  also  used.  In  erecting  plate 
girders,  spans  of  30  ft.  or  under  are  readily  unloaded  and 
placed  with  this  car.  Heavier  ones  require  the  services  of  the 
steam  wrecking  derrick,  or  if  that  is  not  available  they  must  be 
unloaded  by  hand,  but  in  any  event  the  derrick  car  is  usually 
called  into  service  to  unload  the  floor  beams  and  stringers.  In 
erecting  truss  bridges  a  temporary  side  track  is  built  adjacent 
to  the  work  and  the  derrick  car  unloads  all  members  from  this 
side  track,  handles  them  to  the  bridge  location  under  its  own 
power  and  takes  care  of  al!  handling  required  during  erection. 
This  does  away  with  the  heavy  expense  of  a  traveler  and  oi 
keeping  the  work  train  in  service,  as  would  be  necessary  with- 
out the  derrick  car.  The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a 
deck  slruss  231  ft.  long  erected  by  the  car.  This  bridge  replaced 
a  Howe  of  150  ft.  span,  the  widths  of  the  two  trusses  heing 
such  that  the  new  one  was  erected  outside  of  the  existing  Howe 
span.    The  car  has  been  found  very  convenient  in  erecting  over- 
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head  bridges,  as  all  members  can  be  placed  direct  from  the  car 
without   false  work. 

In  setting  signal  posts  for  an  automatic  signal  installation, 
a  work  train  was  fitted  up,  with  the  derrick  car,  a  car  of  con- 
crete materials  and  a  car  containing  the  signal  posts.  The 
holes  to  contain  the  foundations  for  these  posts  had  been  exca- 
vated previously,  and  at  each  location  it  was  only  necessary  to 
pick  up  the  post  with  the  derrick  car,  swing  it  into  place,  and 
hold  it  in  a  vertical  position  while  concrete  was  placed  around 
its  base.  This  work  required  two  signal  men,  five  men  in  the 
concrete  gang,  three  carpenters  to  set  the  forms,  the  signal  su- 
pervisor and  the  division  engineer,  in  addition  to  the  train  crew. 
With  this  force  14  automatic  signals  were  placed  in  one  day. 
Signal  bridges  and  overhead  cranes  have  also  been  erected  with 
the  derrick  car. 

When  masonry  work  is  to  be  done  the  derrick  car  is  firgt  used 
to  unload  the  hoisting  engine  and  other  equipment  used  on  the 
ground,  and  to  raise  and  hold  the  derricks  while  they  are  being 
guyed.  In  cases  where  the  masonry  is  located  under  both  a 
main  and  side  track  the  derrick  car  is  left  on  the  side  track 
during  working  hours  and  serves  as  a  hoisting  engine  and 
derrick,  saving  the  expense  of  erecting  and  dismantling  a  hoist- 
ing engine.  When  only  a  few  defective  coping  stones  are  to 
be  replaced  at  one  location  the  work  can  be  very  readily  done 
with  the  derrick  car.  In  one  case  the  end  of  a  truss  bridge 
was  carried  on  packs  while  the  old  stone  was  removed  and  new 
stone  placed  between  trains. 

By  using  the  derrick  car  for  unloading  and  placing  sections 
of  cast  iron  pipe  culverts  the  time  consumed  can  often  be  made 
so  short  that  the  work  can  be  done  from  local  freight  trains. 
In  one  case  on  this  division,  when  the  main  tradi  was  being 


lifted,  a  dry  wall  about  300  ft.  long  was  required  to  prevent 
the  encroachment  on  a  public  road  In"  this  case  the  derrick 
car  was  set  of!  on  a  side  track  built  for  the  purpose  and  the 
wall  was  built  by  working  from  one  end,  unloading  the  material 
direct  from  cars  on  the  main  track  alongside.  The  derrick 
car  also  handled  all  the  stone  for  extending  two  bridges  within 
the  limits  of  this  wall,  eliminating  the  necessity  for  stationary 
derricks.  When  not  in  use  on  the  road  the  derrick  car  is  kept 
at  the  storehouse  available  for  use  in  handling  heavy  material 
of  all  classes. 


HANDLING  CEMENT  SACKS.  '"'^ 

The  handling  of  empty  cement  sacks  has  been  the  subject  of 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  by  the  railways  for  several  years. 
Recently  uniform  rules  regarding  the  handling  of  such  sacks 
have  been  put  in  force  throughout  the  entire  country.  These 
rules  require,  among  other  things,  that  each  bundle  of  sacks 
shall  be  securely  tied  with  not  less  than  three  separate  wire 
ties  or  three  separate  ties  of  rope,  the  latter  to  be  at  least 
3/16  in.  thick.  Also  each  bundle  shall  be  marked  with  a  linen 
tag  showing  name  and  address  of  shipper  and  consignee,  the 
tag  to  be  securely  fastened  to  the  bundles  by  wire.  Freight 
must  also  be  completely  prepaid.  In  western  territory  the  tariffs 
have  contained  the  provision  to  the  effect  that  if  bundles  were 
not  tied  and  lagged  in  accordance  with  these  rules,  double  freight 
should  be  charged.  This  provision  has  been  found  unsatis- 
factory, for  the  double  freight  charges  do  not  compensate  the 
roads  for  the  loss  and  expense  they  sustain  by  reason  of  de- 
fective shipments  being  broken  up  and  losing  their  identity  in 
transit.  A  movement  is  now  under  way  to  refuse  to  accept 
shipments  unless  they  are  properly  bundled  and  tagged. 


THE   HANDY  BAR. 

BV  W.  E.  DAVIN. 
Supereisor  Roadway  and  Track,  Piusburgh  &  Uke  Erie,  McKees  Rocks.  Pa. 

This  bar  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  monkey  bar  described  in 
our  issue  of  June  16,  and  is  now  in  use  on  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie,  where  it  has  been  found  to  work  very  satisfactory 
and  to  result  in  a  saving  in  labor.  It  is  made  in  three  types, 
as  shown  in  the  sketch.    Type  A  is  used  to  force  the 


place  against  the  spikes  when  renewing  rail.  Style  B  is  used 
lo  hold  the  rail  to  gage  where  tie  plates  are  being  applied,  or 
where  there  are  no  spikes  in  the  ties,  while  type  C  is  used  to 
draw  the  angle  bars  into  place  in  order  that  the  bolts  may  be 
easily  applied. 


About  9/)00  ft.  of  concrete  drainage  ditches  are  being  con- 
structe4  along  the  base  of  small  ravines  and  gulleys  at  Empire, 
Canal  Zone,  to  carry  off  storm  water  during  the  rainy  season. 
These  drains  are  built  to  established  lines  and  grades,  and  are 
expected  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  oi  removing  obstruc- 
tions and  cave-ins  which  are  now  consnntbl'Wi'lK  the  ditches. 


0len«ral  Hews  #*i;t»ott. 


The  commission  to  investigate  second-class  postage  rates,  Jus- 
tice Hughes,  chairman,  has  postponed  its  first  public  hearing 
(at  New  York)  until  August  1. 

The  government  has  begun  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Giurt  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  against  the  Grand  &  Indiana  to 
recovef  penalties  for  a  violation  of  the  hours-of-service  law. 

The  government  has  entered  suit  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  against 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  for  violation  of  the 
hours-of-seri-ice  law,   in  working   a  fireman  twenty-three   hours. 

The  shopmen  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  at  Decatur,  Ala., 
to  the  number  of  1,850,  have  had  their  pay  increased  5  per  cent., 
beginning  with  July  1. 

The  executive  offices  of  the  New  York  Central  fast  freight 
lines  were  moved  on  July  15  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago.  The 
clearing  house  and  the  offices' of  the  car  accountant  will  remain 
in  Buffalo. 

In  the  Criminal  Court  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  fines  amounting 
to  $4,950  have  been  imposed  on  the  Pennsylvania  for  maintaining 
a  soft  coal  smoke  nuisance,  and  of  $3,6S0  on  the  Erie  for  a  sim- 
ilar offense.    The  roads  will  appeal. 

At  Brussels,  Belgium,  July  17,  Mr.  Olieslager,  in  a  monoplane, 
fiying  around  the  aerodrome,  traversed  a  distance  of  388  miles 
without  a  stop.  This  distance  is  said  to  be  twenty-six  miles 
farther  than  has  ever  before  been  thus  made  in  a  flying  machine. 

The  41,000  employees  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system  have 
been  strongly  urged  in  an  address  issued  to  them  by  President 
B.  F.  Bush  to  co-operate  with  the  management  to  prevent  waste 
of  material  and  labor,  and  estabhsh  better  relations  between  the 
road   and   the  public. 

Employees  on  all  parts  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
have  subscribed  to  a  fund  to  pay  for  the  erection  at  the  Topeka 
Kas.,  cemetery  of  a  granite  obelisk  monument  40  ft.  high  in 
memory  of  James  E.  Hurley,  formerly  general  manager  of  the 
Eastern  lines,  with  headquarters  at  Topeka. 

A  robber  who  attempted  to  hold  up  the  passengers  in  a  sleep- 
ing car  on  an  eastbound  train  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
Railway  Company,  near  Tama,  Iowa,  on  the  night  of  July  17. 
was  himself  held  up  by  the  brakeman,  who  had  a  revolver  and 
ordered  the  bandit  to  surrender,  Thtf  brakeman  had  to  shoot 
him,  however,  and  he  had  to  be  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Representative  Talcott  of  New  York  has  introduced  in  Con- 
gress a  bill  prohibiting  the  running  of  wooden  cars  between 
steel  cars  in  passenger  trains  after  January  1,  1912.  The  in- 
tent of  this  bill  appears  to  be  lo  apply  lo  the  whole  of  a  passenger 
train,  the  legal  restriction  against  the  use  of  wooden  cars 
between  steel  cars  which  now  applies  to  mail  cars  only. 

The  Oregon  State  Railroad  Commission  proposes  to  proceed 
in  the  courts  against  the  Oregon  Electric  Railway  Company 
for  keeping  a  station  agent  on  duty  more  than  nine  hours  at  a 
time,  in  violation  of  the  state  labor  law.  The  railway  company 
denies  the  power  of  the  state  to  act  in  this  matter,  contending 
that  the  regulation  of  the  commission  is  an  attempt  to  inter- 
fere with  the   Federal  law  on  the  same  subject. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  begun  suit  at  Harrisburgh,  Pa„ 
to  contest  the  constitutionality  of  the  full-crew  law  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, passed  on  the  19th  of  June,  last.  The  company  has  filed  a 
bill  in  equity  declaring  the  taw  to  be  unconstitutional  and  void, 
because  it  is  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  possessed 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania;  is  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  the  constitution  prohibiting  special  laws  requiring  labor;  is 
confiscatory  in  character  and  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United   States,  because  it   would  interfere  with  interstate  traffic. 

The  Railway  Commission  of  Canada  has  issued  an  order  re- 
quiring all  railways,  within  60  days,  to  file  statements  describing 
their  locomotives,  particularly  with  reference  to  ashpans,  and 
whether  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  go  under  the  engine  to 
dean  out  the  pan.  Another  order  has  been  issued  requiring  that 
where  an  accident  occurs  at  a  highway  crossing,  a  watchman 


must  be  immediately  assigned  to  that  crossing  and  kept  there 
until  the  commission  has  made  an  investigation ;  and  this  if- 
plies  to  every  crossing  at  which  a  person  has  been  killed  or  in- 
jured since  January  1,  1905. 

So  small  a  thing  as  a  lire  in  a  wooden  overhead  highway 
bridge  blocked  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  last  Sunday 
night  for  several  hours.  The  bridge  spanned  the  four  main 
tracks  at  Gap,  east  of  Lancaster,  and  some  of  the  timbers  had 
fallen  to  the  track  before  the  section  men  arrived  on  the  scene. 
There  was  no  water  near  and  the  men  had  to  extinguish  the 
fire  by  shoveling  earth  upon  it,  but  before  this  was  accomplished 
some  of  the  rails  had  been  warped  by  the  heat  so  that  the 
restoration  of  the  track  took  some  time.  Through  passenger 
trains  were  sent  from  Parkesburg  to  Harrisburg,  and  vice  versa 
over  the  freight  line,  by  way  of  Columbia. 

The  special  committee  appointed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Railway  Commissioners  to  study  the  express  rate  situation 
throughout  the  country  is  composed  of  the  following  members 
of  the  different  state  commissions:  C.  F,  Staples,  Minnesota, 
chairman;  Martin  S.  Decker,  New  York;  O.  P.  Gotlilin.  Ohio; 
H.  S.  Erickson,  Wisconsin;  L.  B.  Finn,  Kentucky;  E.  S.  De  Pass, 
Ariiona,  and  O.  F.  Berry,  Illinois.  On  July  27  a  session  of 
the  committee,  which  it  is  expected  will  last  several  days,  will 
begin  at  Chicago,  during  which  officers  of  railways  and  express 
companies  as  well  as  shippers  and  citizens  generally  are  invited 
to  furnish  information  and  offer  suggestions  to  the  committee. 

The  electrification  commission  of  the  Chicago  Association  of 
Commerce  will  consider  at  its  meeting  on  July  28  the  advisabil- 
ity of  sending  a  number  of  representatives  of  Chicago  firemen's 
brotherhoods  to  London  to  study  English  methods  of  stoking, 
which,  according  to  President  S.  M.  Fellon  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western,  who  returned  a  short  time  ago  from  a  visit 
to  London,  are  far  superior  lo  the  methods  of  American  fire- 
men. Mr.  Felton  tells  his  neighbors  in  Chicago  that  the  smoke 
nuisance  could  be  practically  eliminated  if  the  best  methods  of 
firing  were  employed,  and  it  is  thought  that  English  ideas  would 
be  taken  up  1^  American  firemen  more  readily  if  they  learned 
of  them  through  members  of  their  own  brotherhoods  than 
through  higher  officers  of  the  roads. 

In  an  appraisal  being  made  by  the  state  tax  commission  of 
Ohio  of  railway  property  in  the  stale,  the  following  increases 
in  valuations  have  been  made  for  purposes  of  taxation:  Hock- 
ing Vallev  from  $7,400,000  to  $40,659,900;  Norfolk  &  Western, 
$7,017,000  to  $28,002,400;  Wabash,  $2,361,081  to  $8,794,000; 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  $1,360,158  to  $3,732,100;  .^nn 
Arbor.  $121,027  to  $292,500;  Louisville  &  Nashville,  $205,625  to 
$462,700:  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana.  $147,684  to  $419,900; 
Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie.  $328,355  to  $789,600;  and  Ashland  & 
Western,  $38,687  to  $186,300.  A  valuation  of  $873,700  was  fixed 
on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  the  only  Ohio 
property  of  which  is  a  terminal  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  length.  Several  of  the  roads  have  protested  against  the  in- 
creases in  their  valuations. 

passed  a  radical  employers' 
liability  law  is  before  the  legisla- 
known  as  the  Saunders- Parks  bill. 
laws  which  have  been  adopted  in 
employer  to  offer  as  defense  in  a 
suit  for  damages  for  personal  injuries  in  industrial  occupations 
a  claim  that  the  employee  was  negligent  or  that  he  had  assumed  ' 
the  risk,  etc. ;  but  if  an  employer  join  the  insurance  association 
provided  for  by  the  law  then  these  changes  shall  not  apply.  Detailed 
provision  is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  the  "Massachusetts 
Employees'  Insurance  Association"  in  which  employers  may  in- 
sure. It  is  expected  that  employers,  to  avoid  the  increase  in  risk 
which  will  be  imposed  upon  them  if  they  do  not  join  the  as- 
sociation, will  elect  to  join.  Having  joined,  they  are  subject  to 
a  schedule  laid  down  in  the  law,  providing  for  weekly  payments 
to   disabled   employees. 

The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  which  expects  to  run 
trains  the  coming  autumn  from  New  York  City  northeast  to 
Mount  Vernon,  and  which  has  its  southern  terminus  at  177th 


The  legislature  of  Wi 
liability   law.     An  emplo; 
ture  of  Massachusetts. 
In  principle  it  is  similai 
other   states.     It   forbid: 
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Street,  in  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  has  contracted  with  the 
Harlem  River  &  Port  Chester  for  the  use  of  its  tracks  from 
177th  street  southward  to  the  terminus  of  the  H.  R.  &  P.  C,  at 
Willis  avenue.  At  the  same  time  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  passenger  station  at  180th  street 
for  transferring  passengers  to  and  from  the  elevated  and  sub- 
way lines  of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  Westchester  road  may  run  its  trains  through 
to  Willis  avenue  (the  Harlem  river  terminus  of  the  New  Haven 
road)  and  that  passengers  to  or  from  the  Interborough  lines 
will  have  to  change  cars  at  ISOlh  street  The  Harlem  River  & 
Port  Chester  is  the  Harlem  River  branch  of  the  New  Haven 
road.  The  Westchester  road  also  is  controlled  bj-  the 
New  Haven. 

At  the  request  of  a  representative  of  the  Brotherheod  of  Rail- 
road Trainmen,  £■  W.  Major,  attorney -general  of  Missouri,  has 
written  a  letter  giving  his  interpretation  of  the  law  requiring 
railways  in  Missouri  to  make  semi-monthly  payments  of  wages, 
which  was  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  at  the  in- 
stance of  railway  employees.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
made  payments  for  the  first  15  days  of  June  on  July  1,  by  which 
practice  it  will  hold  back  at  all  times  from  iS  days'  to  a  month's 
pay,  and  the  employees  have  complained  against  this.  According 
to  Mr.  Major's  interpretation,  the  law  means  that  payments  shall 
be  made  in  full  twice  a  month  and  that  at  no  time  should  the 
railway  be  indebted  for  more  than  15  days'  service  to  its  em- 
ployees. An  officer  of  the  road  stated  that  it  would  be  a  phy- 
sical impossibility  to  comply  with  the  attorney-general's  inter- 
pretation, as  it  is  out  of  the  question  in  one  day  to  make  out 
payrolls,  compute  time,  deduct  for  board,  make  out  checks 
sign  checks,  mail  checks,  etc.,  for  men  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try. He  indicated  that  while  it  might  be  done  in  a  day  or  two 
less  than  half  a  month,  it  takes  practically  all  of  that  time. 

Variation*;   By  the  Prsaa  Agent. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  endeavoring  to  keep  track 
of  its  patrons.  To  aid  in  the  expeditious  handling  of  excursion 
travel  and  holiday  traffic,  men  go  through  the  trains  leaving 
large  cities,  and  give  cards  to  passengers,  requesting  them  to 
write  the  station  from  which  they  expect  to  return  and  the  time 
of  the  intended  departure.  .  .  .  One  passenger  returned  a 
card  with  a  postscript  to  the  passenger  traffic  manager,  informing 
him  that  he  was  a  "wise  old  guy."  One  woman  wrote  that  she 
would  return  from  any  station  which  suited  her  best  and  at 
the  time  she  chose.  But  most  of  the  cards  contained  brief 
answers  and  to  the  point,  giving  the  information  desired.— 
Sacramento  Bee. 

Abandonment  of  130  MIlea  of  Railway. 
The  National  Railways  of  Mexico  has  abandoned  130  miles 
of  main  line  track,  extending  from  Matamoros,  state  of  Coahuila; 
to  Sauceda.  This  division  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  Mexican 
International  main  line  from  Piedras  Negras  to  Durango. 
When  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  absorbed  that  property 
and  also  took  over  what  were  formerly  known  as  the  Monterey 
&  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Coahuila  &  Pacific  roads  it  found  itself 
in  possession  of  three  parallel  lines  running  between  Monterey 
and  Torreon.  The  three  lines  have  all  been  operated  at  heavy 
and  unnecessary  expense  and  the  abandonment  of  one  of  them 
was  decided  upon  to  remedy  the  situation.  The  track  is  now 
being  taken  up  and  the  rails  wilt  be  used  for  the  construction 
of  extensions  in  some  other  part  of  the  country.  It  is  reported 
that  other  paralleling  and  useless  lines  belonging  lo  the  system 
will  soon  be  abandoned  and  the  tracks  removed.  One  of  these 
stretches  of  track  is  that  of  the  old  Mexican  Central  line  run- 
ning between  Celaj-a  and  Mexico  City,  181  miles.  For  this  dis- 
tance the  road  closely  parallels  the  former  main  line  of  the 
Mexican  National.  By  abandoning  that  part  of  the  division  the 
cost  of  maintaining  two  stations  in  many  of  the  towns,  as  well 
as  the  heavy  expenses  of  keeping  up  the  useless  tracks  will  be 
done   away  with. 

Some   Result!,  Poaalbly,  of   Induatrlal  Tralni. 

Eleven  southern  states  will  this  year  for  the  first  time  grow 
100,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  in  addition  to  having  a  cotton  crop 
worth  in  prospect  more  than  JlXWO.OOOflOO.  The  corn  crop  will 
come  nearer   making  that   section   self-sustaining  than   in  any 


is  shown  by 

the  following  comparison 
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1.859,000 

283,000 

41.328,000 

33,015,000 

8.313,000 

preceding  year.  Since  1906  these  eleven  states  have  increased 
their  area  in  corn  from  33,015,000  to  41,328,000  acres,  or  2S.5 
per  cent  Of  this  rapid  gain,  amounting  to  8,313,000  acres,  fully 
one-fourth  of  it  has  been  made  by  the  two  states  of  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana.  As  these  are  the  states  in  which,  apart  from 
Texas,  the  boll  weevil  has  been  most  destructive,  it  is  evident 
that  the  loss  in  cotton  acreage  has  to  no  small  extent  been 
made  good  by  the  expansion  in  com.  In  fact  Louisiana  for  the 
first  time  last  year  actually  exported  corn  into  other  states. 

The  extent  to  which  this  tendency  to  enlarge  corn  acreage  has 
advanced  in  these  states 
of  acreage  in  1906  and  i: 


Total  ... 
Several  important  resuhs  are  suri 
ment.  Not  only  will  there  be  less 
importing  so  much  corn  from  the  West  as  usual,  but  the  outlay 
formerly  made  for  this  purpose  wilt  be  available  for  other  uses. 
A  second  advantage  of  the  change  to  greater  independence  in 
this  respect  will  be  the  introduction  of  a  rotation  system  into  the 
methods  of  farming,  whereby  both  the  soil  and  the  system  of 
farming  will  l>e  benefited.  In  addition  to  these  must  be  men- 
tioned the  more  careful  cultivation  which  corn  growing  requires 
—a  benefit  which  must  in  due  time  be  imparted  to  other  crops 
as  v/e\l—lValI- Street  Journal. 

Railway  Valuation  In  Japan.  ~" 

Railways  in  Japan  are  owned  l^  the  government.  Soon  after 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  a  bill  termed  the  railway  naturalization 
law  was  introduced  in  the  Diet,  providing  for  the  state  pur- 
chase of  all  railways  within  ten  years.  As  a  matter  Of  fact, 
the  purchase  was  effected  within  18  months,  the  capital  in- 
vested exceeding  $210,000,000.  Several  smaller  companies, 
totaling  some  450  miles,  were  not  included.  The  price  to  be 
paid  was  determined  as  follows :  Twenty  times  the  average 
of  the  net  profits  for  the  years  1902,  1903  and'  1904,  divided  by 
the  original  cost  of  construction  and  multiplied  by  the  cost  of 
construction  at  the  date  of  purchase.  It  will  be  evident  that 
roads  paying  a  good  dividend  got  a  good  price  from  the 
government,  and  roads  not  paying  a  dividend  were  sold  at  a 
sacrifice.  Dividends  are  a  more  or  less  elastic  thing.  For  in- 
stance, when  the  Tolcyo  street  railway  last  year  wanted  to  sell 
to  the  government  they  were  paying  6  per  cent,  dividends  ac- 
cording to  Ihe  sheets  produced.  The  govemmnt  could  not  con- 
sider the  proposition  for  the  purchase  at  that  time.  Later  the 
street  railway  management  appeared  before  the  government 
with  a  bill  asking  that  they  be  allowed  to  increase  the  fare.  At 
that  lime  their  balance  showed  little  or  no  dividend.  High 
finance  has  reached  Japan. — James  F.  Paige,  t>efore  New  England 
Railroad  Club. 

The  P.  R.  R.  Porter. 

William  H.  Ridgway,  of  Coalesville,  Pa.,  a  teacher  of  Bible 
lessons,  writing  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  and  discussing  the 
doings  of  King  Josiah,  621  B,  C,  preaches  a  little  sermon  on  the 
word  "All"— as  follows: 

.111  thai  was  committed  to  thy  servants,  they  are  doing  (v.  16). 
All.  Not  just  some  things.  Bosses  want  that  kind  of  help. 
Clients  that  kind  of  lawyers.  Railways  that  kind  of  trainmen. 
There  got  on  the  train  the  other  day  with  me  a  stolid  foreign 
laborer  with  a  98-cent  dress  suit  case.  He  put  it  up  in  the  rack. 
When  we  approached  Philadelphia  the  colored  porter,  which  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  employs  to  look  after  "All"  passengers, 
came  and  politely  took  down  the  poor  suitcase  and  placed  it 
by  the  side  of  the  Hunkey.  The  foreigner  would  not  have  been 
more  surprised  had  the  porter  struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face. 
And  then  you  ought  lo  have  seen  him  smile  as  he  appreciated  the 
unexpected   and   perhaps   rare  attention.     It   made  him   happy. 
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When  the  poner  came  back  I  congratulated  him  on  his  courtesy 
to  the  Hiinkey.  This  made  tbe  porter  smile.  He  was  happy. 
The  foreigner  was  happy.  I  was  happy.  We  three.  I  joined 
a  dimier  party  of  nine  in  Philadelphia  and  told  them  about  it. 
They  also  smiled  with  pleasure.  Twelve  were  happy.  I  am 
now  telling  100,000  about  it  Do  you  smile?  And  all  because  a 
hufnble  porter  did  "All"  that  was  committed  to  him.  "He  that  is 
faithful  in  a  very  little  is  faithful  also  in  much :  and  he  that  is 
unrighteous  in  a  veiy  little  is  unrighteous  also  in  much." 

Twelve  PuMngen  KIIImI  at  Muehlhelm,  Germany. 
Press  despatches  of  July  17  report  the  derailment  at  Muelheim 
Baden,  Germany,  in  which  twelve  persons  were  killed  and  a  large 
number  injured.  The  train  was  .an  express  passenger  from  Basel, 
Switzerland,  to  Berlin,  Germany.  The  engine  ran  off  the  track  as 
the  train  was  entering  the  station ;  cause  not  given.  A  part  of  the 
train  fell  against  another  train  that  was  standing  on  an  adjacent 

Railway  Travel  In  Japan. 
After  a  day  at  Kobe,  I  engaged  accommodation  on  the  night 
express  for  the  Kure  naval  station,  some  200  miles  distant. 

This  night  we  had  our  tirst  experience  in  a  Japanese  sleeping- 
car.  The  track  is  narrow  gage,  and  the  standard  sleeping-cars 
have  six  seats  running  lengthwise,  each  seating  two  passengers, 
with  a  center  aisle.  The  upper  berth  is  the  regular  Pullman 
style,  and  a  section  will  accommodate  two  passengers.  The 
night  was  during  the  extreme  heat  of  mid-summer,  the  car  was 
crowded,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  curtains  each  berth  was 
provided  with  a  "mosquito  bar,"  which  added  to  the  general  dis- 
comfort. Passengers  were  taken  on  and  let  down  at  all  stops, 
so  there  was  a  constant  procession  through  the  aisle  all  night. 
Part  of  the  car  was  reserved  for  local  accommodation,  and  those 
who  sat  up  smoked  incessantly,  so  that  long  before  morning  the 
atmosphere  became  intolerable.  There  are  no  exclusively 
smoking-cars  in  Japan. 

At  the  stations  the  click-clack  of  the  wooden  shoes  of  the 
people,  walking  along  the  concrete  platforms,  together  with  the 
noisy  «lls  of  the  vendors  of  tea  and  lunch,  combined  to  dis- 
turb even  a  sound  sleeper. 

When  the  Japanese  travels  he  intends  to  have  some  of  the 
comforts  of  home.  He  carries  a  sleeping  outfit,  one  or  more 
blankets,  and  a  pillow  that  he  can  fill  with  air;  and  at  every  stop 
he  gets  a  lunch  of  some  kind.  Tea  is  served  in  little  teapots. 
For  a  couple  of  cents  you  can  get  a  teapot  with  tea  and  enough 
hot  water  to  make  several  cups  full,  and  also  a  small  cup, 
hardly  as  large  as  an  after-dinner  coffee  cup.  When  the  traveler 
drinks  his  tea  he  throws  the  crockery  ware  out  of  the  window. 

Following  the  custom  that  obtains  in  all  Japanese  houses,  many 
passengers  remove  their  shoes  upon  entering  the  train,  and 
about  the  first  thing  the  porter  does  after  you  are  seated  is  to 
produce  a  pair  of  slippers. 

The  Japanese  porters  are  exceptionally  allentive,  always  on 
hand,  will  secure  lunches,  fruit  and  papers  at  any  station  on 
request,  send  telegrams,  and  are  ever  ready  to  assist,  even  to 
buttoning  a  lady  passenger's  shirtwaist  up  the  back.  The  ex- 
tremely low  charge  of  one  cent  per  package  carried,  which  is  the 
limit  the  law  allows,  places  their  services  within  the  reach  of 
all  travelers,  and  needless  to  say,  they  are  well  patronized.  I 
may  say  (hat  Japanese  travelers  are  proverbial  for  the  number 
and  variety  of  packages  and  hand  luggage  they  carry  when 
traveling,  and  in  fact,  man's  position  and  standing  is  not  in- 
frequently judged  from  the  extent  of  his  baggage.  I  have  seen 
one  man  with  actually  fourteen  separate  pieces  of  haggage  and 
some  of  them  were  almost  as  large  as  a  small  steamer  trunk. 
When  you  get  to  the  station  the  porter  will  take  charge  of  your 
baggage;  it  need  cause  you  no  further  anxiety.  He  will  watch 
it  till  the  train  comes,  and  then  put  it  on  board.  The  train  boy 
will  place  it  under  the  seat  or  wherever  he  can.  These  train 
boys  show  a  wonderful  perception  in  knowing  just  what  each 
passenger  brings  in,  and  I  have  always  got  mine  back,  even  after 
a  ride  of  24  hours  or  more  in  one  train  with  passengers  coming 
in  and  going  out  all  the  time,  and  I  had  no  special  tags  on  it 
either. 

Leaving  the  main  line  at  7,00  a,  m.  after  a  night  of  more  or 
less  discomfort,  we  took  the  branch  line  for  the  remaining  eight 


miles,  passing  through  twelve  tunnels,  and  at  8.30  a.  m.  arrived 
at  the  Kure  station— 200  miles  in  ten  hours.  The  cars  on  the 
branch  line— as  on  all  branch  lines— are  generally  of  the  box 
compartment  type,  cross  seats  and  side  doors,  very  similar  to 
the  English  Style.— /a»i«  F.  Paige,  before  New  England  Rail- 
road Club. 

Juat  Plain   Railroading. 

For  the  first  time  in  25  years  there  are  no  private  wires  running 
from  Missouri  Pacific's  New  York  offices  to  St.  Louis.  President 
Bush  has  concluded  that  in  the  future  he  can  dispense  with  these 
inasmuch  as  he  intends  to  run  the  property  from  St.  Louis. 
Hence  the  private  wires  went  out  of  existence  on  July  1.  Here- 
after when  officialdom,  at  165  Broadway,  wants  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Bush,  it  will  use  Western  Union  lettergrams  or  the 
slower  service  provided  by  the  United  States  mails. 

Mr.  Bush  expects  to  save  about  $23,000  per  annum  in  private 
wire  charges.  A  few  such  economies  and  Mr.  Bush  will  be  able 
to  save  the  amount  of  the  added  charge  upon  the  company  reprc' 
sented  by  his  yearly  salary.  The  recently  retired  president  drew 
no  salary. 

In  railway  circles  a  belief  is  expressed  that  Mr.  Bush's  latest 
innovation  should  have  a  tremendous  moral  effect.  There  are 
several  indications  that  Mr.  Bush  and  Mr.  Gould  have  some  tacit 
understanding  which  provides  for  "hands  off."  If  Mr.  Bush  is 
permitted  to  keep  up  his  present  pace  for  the  next  five  years, 
Missouri  Pacific  stockholders  will  wake  up  some  morning  and  find 
they  own  a  real  railway. — iVall  Street  Journal. 

Lawa  Regulating  Drinking  on  Train*. 

A  taw  has  been  passed  by  the  Illinois  legislature,  going  into 
effect  on  July  1,  providing  that  any  person  who  shall  drink 
any  intoxicating  liquor,  or  who  shall  be  intoxicated  in  or  upon 
any  railway  smoking  car,  parlor  car,  day  coach,  interurban  car 
or  caboose  car,  in  use  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  in 
or  about  any  station  or  platform,  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall 
be  fined  not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $100,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  less  than  30  days  nor  more  than  100  days,  or  both  fined 
and  imprisoned.  Dining,  sleeping  and  buffet  cars  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  act  Every  conductor  while  on  duty  is  authorized 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  these  provisions  to  exercise  all  the 
powers  conferred  on  sheriffs  and  required  to  arrest  any  person 
violating  them,  the  conductor  in  so  doing  acting  for  the  state 
and  not  as  an  employee  of  the  company,  and  being  subject  to 
a  tine  of  from  $10  to  $25  if  he  refuses  to  act  in  such  cases.  The 
railway  companies  are  required  to  keep  copies  of  the  act  posted 
in  conspicuous  places  at  all  stations,  and  failing  to  do  so  are 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $50. 

An  Illinois  law  prohibiting  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups 
in  trains  and  al  railway  stations  went  into  effect  on  July  1. 
Some  roads  have  met  the  situation  by  installing  slot  machines 
from  which  oiled  paper  cups  may  be  obtained  for  a  cent,  and  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  has  issued  an  order  abol- 
ishing the  use  of  the  common  cup  on  its  lines  in  all  states,  is 
planning  to  have  machines  from  which  passengers  may  procure 
paper  cups  without  paying  anything.  Bubbling  cups  will  be  put 
in  at  all  large  stations,  as  has  already  been  done  at  many. 
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UlLWAY   ava  or  Pittbbii«gh.— C.  W.  Aileman.  P.  &  L.  E..  Fittaburgh, 
Fa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Auguat,  Pittiburib. 
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W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala. ;  annual,  October  20,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

SouTBEBN  &  Southwestibn  Railway  Club.— A.  J.  Merrill,  Grant  bidg., 
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Mich.:  meeting*  nionthly. 
Tbaveiinc  Encihiui'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R., 

East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  annual,  August  29- September  1,  Chiciip.      ,.,. 
WtSTEBN  Canada  Railway  Club.- W.  H.  Bosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 

nipeg.  Man.;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Auguat.  Winnipeg. 
WllTEBB  RIilway  Club.— J.  W,  TayTor,  Clef  Colf.ny  building,  Chicago;  fd 

Tueaday  ot  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
WUTiiN   SociiTY  or  ExGiNiEis.— J.  H.  Wirdcr,   1735  Honadnoek  Block. 

Chicago;   Isl  Wednesday  in  monlh  exrept  July  and_Auauat,  Chlngo. 
Wood  Pbiuivibs'  Aisociaiion.— F.  J.  Angier.  Firal  National  Bank  Wdg., 

Chicago,  annual  January   16-18.  Chicago. 


©raffir  N«t»». 


Beginning  July  17  freight  service  was  inaugurated  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  between  Clinton,  Iowa,  and  Daven- 
port, using  the  line  of  the  Iowa  &  Illinois  Electric  Railway 
from  Comanche,  Iowa,  to  Bettendorf,  and  Ihe  Davenport,  Rock 
Island  &  Northwestern  from  Bettendorf  to  Davenport. 

The  attorney -general  of  Missouri,  acting  on  request  from 
other  states,  has  called  a  convention,  to  be  held  in  St  LouJS, 
August  4,  to  discuss  questions  concerning  suits  now  pending  in 
the  courts  relating  to  railway  rates.  The  states  especially  inter- 
ested   are   Arkansas,    Oklahoma,    Minnesota,    Kansas,    Nebraska 

Permanent  reductions  amounting  to  from  ^  cent  to  2  i^^ts 
per  100  lbs.  have  been  announced  by  the  Great  Northern  in  its 
rates  on  grain  from  points  in  central  and  eastern  Washington  to 
Puget  Sound  points,  effective  August  15.  .\  reduction  in  wheat 
tariffs  throughout  eastern  Washington  and  northern  Idaho  to 
Seattle  and  Spokane  was  announced  by  the  Harriman  lines  on 
July  5. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  in  pursuance  of  its  plan  to  culti- 
vate the  friendship  of  the  farmers,  will  make  an  elaborate  ex- 
hibit at  the  American  Land  &  Irrigation  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City,  next  November. 
There  will  be  a  spIit<log  drag,  a  model  of  the  company's  live 
stock  car,  models  of  ancient  wagons  and  modern  electric  trains, 
illustrating  the  history  of  transportation;  graphic  charts;  sta- 
tistics of  what  the  company  has  done  to  conserve  the  forests, 
and  complete  information  about  the  success  which  the  company 
has  had  in  raising  good  crops  on  poor  land  on  Long  Island  and 

Germany's  sea  canal,  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  which  connects  the 
North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  with  Kiel  at  its  eastern  terminus,  re; 
ports  that  in  1910-11,  45,569  ships,  with  a  net  holding  capacity  of 
7,580,000  tons,  used  the  canal,  and  the  revenue  amounted  to  $87S,- 
000.  Five  years  ago,  the  tonnage  reached  5,800,000,  and  the  re; 
ceipts  were  $700W.  while  10  years  ago  the  tonnage  was  4,300.000 
and  receipts  $525,000.  Since  1899.  reckoning  by  the  ships'  ton^ 
nage,  canal  traffic  has  doubled  and  returns  have  correspondingly 
increased.  Last  year  there  was  an  increase  in  the  net  registered 
tonnage  of  over  1,000,000  and  in  receipts  of  over  $100flCl0,  as 
compared    with   the    previous   year,    at     hitherto   unprecedented 

Protests  have  been  filed  with  the  corporation  commission  of 
Oklahoma  by  the  railways  in  that  state  against  an  order  it  has 
proposed  requiring  the  roads  to  furnish  for  theatrical  parties  of 
not  less  than  18  members  a  special  coach  and  one  baggage  car 
at  a  minimum  charge  ot  $25,  for  parties  of  not  less  than  30 
passengers  a  special  coach  and  two  baggage  cars  at  a  minimum 
charge  of  $40,  and  proportionate  accommodations  for  larger 
parties.  The  roads  have  objected  to  the  order  on  the  ground 
that  it  reduces  the  minimum  number  of  paid  fares  to  be  re- 
quired to  secure  the  additional  accommodation,  25  fares  being 
the  minimum  fixed  by  most  roads  to  secure  the  special  service. 
Interstate  roads  oppose  the  rule  because  it  would  cause  confusion 
to  have  tariffs  covering  rates  and  service  for  theatrical  parties 
in  Oklahoma  different  from  that  class  of  tariffs  in  the  other 


At  a  hearing  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
board  of  suspension  on  August  17.  regarding  the  new  reciprocal 
switching  rule  and  rates  for  the  Chicago  district,  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  which  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Chicago,  In- 
dianapolis &  Louisville  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  have 
become  parties  to  the  new  arrangement,  which,  up  to  this  time, 
they  have  refused  to  do  because  the  new  switching  rules  pro- 
vided that  they  should  absorb  the  inbound  switching  rate  on 
grain  which  has  heretofore  been  absorbed  by  the  eastern  lines. 
When  the  roads  named  refused  to  subscribe  to  the  rules  the 
eastern  roads  raised  the  switching  rates  on  coal  received  from 
them,  which  was  to  result,  effective  August  1,  in  an  increase  in 
the  rates  on  coal  to  consignees.  The  new  plan,  including  the 
provision  that  coal  switching  rates  will  be  absorbed  as  in  the 
past,  will  now  go  into  effect  August  1/and  the  swilching  rates 
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OH  grain  will  be  advanced  and  will  be  absorbed  by  the  lines 
parties  lo  the  agreement,  but  not  on  shipments  coming  over  the 
six  lines  mentioned.  Further  negotiations  to  adjust  their  dif- 
ferences on  the  grain  switching  rates  will  be  carried  on  by 
the   roads. 

In  a  notice  sent  to  receivers  of  freight  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  freight  traffic  committee  of  the  Chicago  Association 
of  Commerce,  with  the  view  of  educating  shippers  to  save  them- 
selves the  annoyance  of  receiving  overcharge  bills  from  the  car- 
riers, the  following  advice  is  given:  "A  large  number  of  com- 
plaints  come    from   receivers   of   freight   respecting   overcharges 


Car  fiurpiuns  and  Shortaga*. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  The  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  99,  givii^  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  March  2,  1910,  lo  July  5,  1911, 
says: 

"The  surplus  of  all  classes  is  165,508.  being  426  cars  less  than 
the  total  reported  for  June  21.  There  was  little  change  in  box 
cars  and  flats,  while  coal  and  gondolas  shmv  a  decrease  of  2,522, 
partially  offset  by  an  increase  in  miscellaneous  of  2,095  cars. 
The  shortages  reported  in  groups  4  (middle  Atlantic),  and  11 
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26  3.1S9 

i.—    ■■     b,  ISIl 26  12,314 

4.—    ■•     5.1911 10  1.612 

S.—    ■•     5.   19H 19  J, 510 

6.—    ■■     5.  1911 28  10.729 

7—"     5,1911 4  2.069 

8.—    ■'     S.  1911 17  7.705 

9.—    '■     5.   1911 11  1.599 

■■       10.—    "     5.  1911 22  9.017 

■■       11.-    ■■     S,  1911 7  655 

Totgl 178  52,875 

•Group  I  is  composed  of  New  England  Unci;  Group  2— Ne« 
idiana.  Michigan  and  WeMcm  Pennsylvanis  lines;  Group  4— V 
iBsissiuiii.  Alabama.  Georgia  and  Floiida  lines;  Group  6— lowi 
cbraska  lines;  Group  8— Kansas.  Colorado.  Miisouri.  ArkanHs 
n.  Idaho,  California  and  Arizona  lines;  Group  11— Canadian  I 
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7.025         28.571 


Rondola        Olber 
and  hopper,    kinds.        Toul. 


36.153       165.508 


and  6l  lahOTBi  lines;  Groi 


.  9— Texas,  Louisi 


s;  Group  3— Ohio, 

ma'''S^yOl^?n^"d 
s;  Group  10— Ore- 


Car  SurpJuMB  and  Shortagea  In  1907  to  1911,  Inelualva. 


collected  by  the  railways  upon  excessive  weights  and  incorrect 
rates.  Before  payment  of  freight  bills  please  carefully  check  the 
weights  of  the  items  received  against  the  weights  on  expense 
bills ;  have  rates  verified  when  you  have  reason  to  believe  they 
are  incorrect ;  insist  upon  agent  correcting  the  charges  to  basis 
of  actual  weight  and  tariff  rates.  In  case  of  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  agent  lo  make  correction,  notify  the  shipper,  that  action 
may  be  taken  to  have  agent  instructed  to  make  proper  adjust- 
ments in  the  future.  It  is  our  belief  that  co-operation  between 
the  consignor,  the  consignee  and  the  carriers  will  prevent  over- 
charges, thus  removing  a  fruitful  cause  of  annoyance  lo  shippers 
and 


(Canadian),  have  materially  decreased.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  about  18,000  in  the  surplus 
between  the  second  period  of  June  and  the  first  period  of  July, 
while  this  year  the  surplus  is  practically  stationary." 

Foreign   Crop   Progroaa. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Department,  commenting  on 
foreign  crops,  says  that  conditions  surrounding  crops  in  Canada 
are,  over  most  of  the  territory,  pronounced  flattering.  Of  the 
15,500,000  acres  under  wheat  this  season,  over  9,500,000  are  in 
the  spring  wheat  provinces,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  and  Al- 
berta; the  increment  in  area,  though  perhaps  .not  so  great  as 
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expected,  amounted  to  1,200,000  acres,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  1,500,000  acres  in  1910.  Ever  since  the  seed  went 
into  the  ground  the  spring  wheat  lands  have  been  saturated 
by  opportune  rains,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  favored  by  forcing 
temperature.  Present  prospects,  therefore,  atTord  a  refreshing 
contract  to  those  at  the  same  period  a  year  ago,  when  much  of 
the  country  was  suffering  the  withering  effects  of  drought. 

In  Argentina  the  newly  sown  wheat,  oals,  and  flaxseed  are 
said,  under  the  influence  of  plentiful  moisture,  to  have  germi- 
nated well.  Areas  are  believed  to  be  heavily  increased;  popu- 
lar opinion  puts  the  surface  under  wheat  5  per  cent,  to  10  per 
cent,  over  the  15,500,000  acres  sown  last  year.  High  prices  are 
thought  to  have  stimulated  additional  sowing  of  flaxseed.  The 
1910  wheat  crop  of  Chile  is  reported  insufficient  for  home  needs, 
and  imports  are  being  made  from  Australia.  The  monsoon,  the 
indispensable  precursor  of  a  favorable  seed  time  on  unirrigated 
soil  in  British  India,  broke  in  full  force  in  mid-June,  and  heavy 
rains  have  already  fallen  over  wide  areas.  Late  reports,  how- 
ever indicate  partial  cessation  of  rainfall.  Cotton  planting  is 
progressing  in  some  localities  of  the  empire. 

The  harvest  in  progress  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  is  said 
to  promise  well  in  Algeria,  where  the  yield  of  wheat  is  usually 
upward  of  35,000,000  bushels,  and  of  barley  over  45,000,000 
bushels.  In  the  much  less  important  producers,  Tunis  and 
Morocco,  only  a  moderate  outcome  is  expected.  According  to 
the  June  official  report,  the  yield  on  the  liSO.OOO  acres  of  wheat 
in  Egypt  was  likely  to  be  "good"  in  upper  Egypt,  but  in  lower 
Egypt  not  quite  up  to  the  standard. 

In  Europe  the  wheat  harvest  is  on  in  the  southern  latitude, 
beginning  in  Sicily  in  late  May.  Its  progress  northward  through 
Italy,  where  better  yields  than  last  year  are  anticipated,  has  been 
preceded  or  attended  by  heavy  rains,  which  may  later  show 
their  effects  on  quality.  In  Spain,  an  official  puts  the  wheat 
crop  20,000,000  bushels  above  the  excellent  yield  of  last  season. 
The  territory  comprising  France,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  parts  of  northern  and  central  Russia 
suffered  over  extensive  localities  from  lack  of  sufficient  moisture 
during  the  first  half  of  June, 

Winter  wheat  and  rye  seem  generally  to  have  had  effective 
power  of  resistance,  but  spring-sown  crops,  especially  oats  and 
barley,  were  in  places  severely  tried,  and  the  extent  of  their 
recuperating  after  the  copious  rains  in  the  laiter  half  of  the 
month  has  net  yet  been  determined.  The  hay  crop  over  much 
of  this  area  was  seriously  diminished,  but  the  quahty  is  gener- 
ally excellent.  In  Austria -Hungary,  Roumania,  the  Balkan 
slates  and  southern  Russia,  precipitation  in  June  seems  generally 
to  have  been  ample,  and  the  progress  of  vegetation,  on  the 
whole,  more  satisfaclory  than  in  northern  Euroije. 

As  harvest  moves  northward  in  Europe,  winter  wheat  and 
rye  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  have  fully  maintained  their 
former  promise.  The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  Kingdom,  on 
an  increased  area,  is  regarded  likely  to  furnish  an  average  yield. 
France  with  diminished  areas  under  both  wheat  and  rye, 
promise  a  medium  outturn  of  ihe  former  and  a  less  satisfactory 
one  of  the  latter. 


Governmental  Approval  o(  ■  "Back  Haul." 
The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission.  Second  dis- 
trict, has  ordered  the  New  York  Central  to  either  stop  its  train 
No.  44  at  Altmar,  to  take  on  passengers  for  Utica,  or  to  make 
an  arrangement  whereby  train  No.  49  shall  take  passengers  to 
Richland  to  eonnec^kwilh  train  No.  44  without  expense  hy 
of  the  necessity  of  doubling  to  Richland  in  order  to 
passage  


train  No.  44. 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  authorised  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island  tempor- 
arily to  disregard  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  law  in 
making  rates  on  tropical  fruits  imported  at  Gulfport. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  November  14  a  tariff 
filed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  showing  terminal  charges  and  ab- 
sorptions at  Galveston,  Texas,  which  was  to  have  gone  into 
effect  July  18. 

Ihe  attorncy-8«"*''3l  of  Arkansas  has  filed  with  the 


sion  a  complaint  against  rates  made  by  the  express  companies 
from  points  in  Arkansas  to  cities  in  numerous  other  states  on 
fruits,  vegetables,  butter  and  eggs. 

Ratea  on  Fir  Lumber  Reduced. 

Oregon  &  Washington  Lumber  Manufacturer^  Association 
V.  Southern  PaciHc  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty. 

Rate  of  $5  per  ton  on  rough  green  fir  lumber  and  lath  from 
points  in  the  Willamette  Valley,  except  from  the  Wendling 
branch,  to  San  Francisco  and  bay  points,  found  unreasonable, 
and  rate  of  $3.50  per  ton  prescribed  for  the  future.  Rate  from 
the  Wendling  branch  and  from  stations  upon  the  west  bank  of 
the  Willamette  river  should  not  exceed  $3.75  per  ton.  Foregoing 
rates  are  not  applied  to  mills  located  within  the  city  of  Portland, 
which  take  a  uniform  rate  of  $5  per  ton  upon  all  kinds  of  lumber. 
S.  P.  V.  I.  C  C.  219  U.  S..  433,  cited  and  distinguished.  (21 
I.  C.  C.  389.) 

Conference  Rullngi. 

A  state  statute  permits  the  exchange  of  intrastate  mileage 
books  for  advertising.  Such  books  may  not  be  used  on  any 
part  of  an  interstate  journey.    315. 

Routes  involving  the  transshipment  of  freight  from  a  rail 
line  to  a  water  line  or  from  a  water  line  to  a  rail  line  arc 
"rail -and -water  routes,"  and  routes  composed  of  rail  lines 
connected  by  car  ferries  over  which  the  freight  is  ferried  in 
the  car  constitute  "car-ferry  routes"  and  are  understood  to  be 
included  in  the  general  term  "all-rail."  Where  a  shipper  does 
not  specify  a  particular  route,  or  a  rail-and- water  route,  the 
carrier's  agent  must  consider  car-ferry  routes  as  available  in 
performing  the  duty  of  routing  a  shipment  over  the  cheapest 


ver  claims  for  damages 
of  telegraphic  messages. 


316. 

The  commission  has  no  jurisdi 
due  to  alleged  errors 
317. 

In  view  of  the  amendment  to  section  15  of  the  act,  paragraph 
b  of  Conference  Ruling  No.  214  is  now  amended  so  as  to  read 
as  follows:  (6)  In  order  to  secure  desired  delivery  to  indus- 
tries, plants,  or  warehouses  and  avoid  unnecessary  terminal 
or  switching  charges,  the  shipper  may  direct  as  to  terminal 
routing  or  delivery  of  shipments  which  are  to  go  beyond  the 
lines  of  the  initial  carriers;  and  his  instructions  as  to  such 
terminal  delivery  must  be  observed  in  routing  and  billing  such 
shipments.  When  shipments  are  accepted  without  specilic  rout- 
ing instructions  from  shipper,  where  all-rail  rates  and  rail-and- 
water  rates  are  available  the  carrier's  agent  must  have  the 
shipper  designate  which  of  the  two  he  wishes  to  use.  Carriers 
will  be  held  responsible  for  routing  shown  in  bill  of  lading.  321. 
The  authority  conferred  on  the  commission  by  the  amendator3' 
act  of  June  18,  1910,  to  suspend  schedules  stating  new  individual 
or  Joint  rates,  was  not  intended  to  withdraw  from  carriers  the 
right  to  initiate  their  rates,  and  does  not  mean  that  in  every  ease 
of  advanced  rates  or  charges  the  schedules  should  be  suspended. 
The  statute  vests  a  discretion  in  the  commission  in  that  regard 
and  contemplates  that  it  will  be  exercised  in  a  judicial  spirit 
Except  in  cases  where  it  acts  on  its  own  initiative  the  com- 
mission will  not  ordinarily  suspend  the  operation  of  a  schedule 
unless  the  changes  complained  of  are  called  to  its  attention 
at  least  10  days  before  the  effective  date  of  the  schedule,  thus 
giving  the  commission  time  in  which  to  act  intelligently  and  to 
avoid  discriminations  that  might  result  from  the  improper  sus- 
pension of  a  schedule.  Requests  for  such  action  by  the  com- 
mission should  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  complaint  indicating  the 
schedule  by  its  1.  C.  C.  number  and  specifically  referring  to  the 
parts  thereof  as  to  which  suspension  is  asked,  together  with 
reasonably  detailed  explanations  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposed  new  rates,  fares,  etc.     322. 

It  appearing  that  some  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the 
commission's  conference  rulings  Nos.  48.  133,  and  its  ruling  of 
February  14,  1911.  the  following  is  issued  in  lieu  of  the  three 
rulings  above  mentioned.  The  commission  has  no  authority  to 
control  the  disposition  of  an  overcharge.  The  carrier  must 
charge  no  other  than  its  lawful  rate  and  the  failure  to  collect 
the  full  rate  as  to  any  shipment  is  a  violation  of  the  law,  as  is 
the  collection  of  more  than  the  full  rate.  The  commission  de- 
clines to  declare  that  an  overcharge  may  be  offset  as  against 
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an  uncollected  undercharge;  such  offset  is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  commission  to  authorize  or  condemn.    323. 

It  is  unlawful  for  carriers  to  make  special  and  discriminatory 
divisions  ot  joint  rates  on  locomotive  fuel  as  between  an  originat- 
ing or  participating  carrier  and  a  purchasing  carrier.  In  the 
division  of  joint  rates  a  railway  must  be  treated  precisely  as 
any  other  shipper  is  treated,  and  the  commission  will  regard 
any  special  division  as  a  device  to  defeat  the  published  rate. 
All  divisions  on  fuel  coal  must  be  made  in  good  faith  without 
respect  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  carriers  is  the  purchaser  of 
such  coal.    324. 

An  Order  Parmlttlng  Bulked  Shipment*. 

California  Commercial  Association  v.  Wells  Fargo  &■  Co. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane. 

In  this  case  the  question  was  first  raised  before  the  commission 
as  to  the  right  of  a  carrier  to  make  its  rales  to  base  upon  the 
ownership  of  the  property  transported.  Where  shipments  belonR- 
ing  to,  and  intended  uhimately  for,  various  consignees  had  been 
united  in  a  bulked  shipment  from  one  consignor  to  one  consignee, 
the  defendant  had  refused  to  apply  the  rate  applicable  on  the 
shipment  as  a  whole  but  had  insisted  upon  making  a  separate 
charge  on  the  package  or  packages  intended  for  each  ultimate 
consignee.  The  commission  in  its  original  report  (14  I.  C.  C, 
422),  held  that  the  practice  of  the  defendant  was  unlawful.  No 
order,  however,  has  gone  into  effect  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
legal  question  involved  was  taken  into  court  in  what  ts  known  as 
the  Export  Shipping  case  (14  I.  C.  C,  437).  It  was  the  conten- 
tion of  both  the  railway  and  the  express  companies  in  these  cases 
that  they  might  make  rates  with  relation  to  the  ownership  of  the 
property  transported.  The  commission  held  to  the  contrary,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  com- 
mission in  Its  conclusion.  I.  C.  C.  v.  D.,  L.  S  W.  R.  R.  Co 
(220  U.  S..  23S.)  The  commission,  therefore,  now  makes  an 
order  forbidding  express  companies  from  discriminating  against 
bulked  shipments.     (21  I.  C.  C,  300.) 

Another  Advance   Rate   Refueed. 

In  re  of  the  invesligalion  and  suspension  of  supplements  No. 
2  to  transcontinental  freight  bureau  westbound  tariffs  No.  l-L 
and  No.  A-H,  issued  by  C.  iV.  Bullen,  agent;  }.  F.  Tucker, 
agent;  and  R.  H.  Countiss,  agent;  effective  November  IS.  1910. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

The  commission  held  in  Burgess  v.  Transcontinental  Freight 
Bureau,  13  I,  C.  C,  R..  668.  that  an  advance  upon  hardwood 
lumber  from  75  to  85  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  Chicago  territory 
and  points  west  to  the  Pacific  coast  was  unreasonable,  and  or- 
dered the  establishment  for  two  years  of  the  75-cent  rate.  On 
the  expiration  of  that  order  the  defendants  filed  tariffs  advancing 
the  rate  to  85  cents,  which  led  to  numerous  protests  from  lumber 
shippers  affected.  Thereupon  the  commission  began  this  pro- 
ceeding and  suspended  the  rates  pending  the  same. 

The  original  order  referred  only  to  lumber,  and  did  not  in- 
clude staves  and  headings,  which  had  formerly  taken  the  lumber 
rate.  For  a  time  after  the  making  of  our  order  in  the  Burgess 
case,  supra,  carriers  did  not  apply  the  75-cent  rate  established 
by  the  commission  to  staves  and  headings,  but  subsequently  did, 
so  that  today  that  rate  applies  to  both  these  commodities.  The 
advance  is  also  made  applicable  to  both  commodities,  and  our 
proceeding  and  the  complaint  of  the  Arkansas  Southern  Manu- 
facturers' Association  put  in  issue  the  reasonableness  of  the 
advanced  rate  as  applied  to  staves  as  well  as  to  lumber. 

The  carriers  admitted  on  the  hearing  that  the  same  rate  had 
in  the  past  been  uniformly  applied  to  lumber  and  staves  from 
eastern  points  of  production  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  stated  that 
they  knew  of  no  reason  why  a  distinction  should  be  made  in 
the  future,  although  they  were  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
rate  should  be  the  same. 

Testimony  was  given  showing  the  extent  of  the  movement  of 
staves  from  this  territory  to  the  Pacific  coast,  their  value,  the 
.car  loading,  etc.  From  the  whole  record  we  are  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that,  whatever  may  be  true  when  staves  are  compared 
with  lumber  of  a  lower  grade,  there  is  no  reason  why  staves  and 
headings  should  not  be  accorded  as  low  a  rate  as  is  applied  to 
the  hardwood  lumber  involved  in  this  proceeding. 

The  testimony  on  the  present  hearing  showed  but  two  par- 
ticulars in  which  a  change  of  condition  had  occurred  since  the 
promulgation  of  our  former  order. 


It  appeared  that  the  competition  of  foreign  hardwoods  was 
somewhat  more  forceful  at  the  present  time  than  formerly,  and 
that  while  the  consumption  of  such  lumber  was  continually  in- 
creasing upon  the  coast  the  amount  shipped  from  the  east  was 
rather  upon  the  decrease.  Lumber  manufacturers  insisted  that 
the  effect  of  any  substantial  advance  in  the  present  rate  would 
be  to  finally  exclude  eastern  hardwoods  from  the  market  of  the 
Pacific  coast. 

The  carriers  showed  a  substantial  increase  in  operating  ex- 
penses as  compared  with  two  years  ago,  due  mainly  to  an  advance 
in  wages.  These  wage  increases  for  the  most  part  have  not  been 
long  enough  in  force  to  determine  their  exact  effect  upon  the 
cost  of  operation,  but  the  net  returns  to  these  transcontinenal 
lines  under  old  conditions  were  exceedingly  liberal,  and  we  be- 
lieve that  they  will  be  ample  under  present  conditions  without  any 
increase  in  rates.  This,  however,  as  was  said  in  the  recent  ad- 
vance cases,  can  only  be  satisfactorily  determined  by  actual 
results. 

After  having  fully  heard  the  parties  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  proposed  rate  of  85  cents  as  applied  to  hardwood  lumber  and 
staves  and  headings  from  Chicago  territory  and  west,  being  that 
territory  from  which  the  present  75-cent  rate  is  in  effect,  would 
be  unjust  and  unreasonable ;  that  a  rate  of  75  cents  per  100  lbs., 
on  the  present  minimum,  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  for  the 
future,  and  it  will  be  so  ordered.     (21  1.  C  C,  397.) 

The  Commleeion  Left  to  Itself  to  Find  the  Facte. 

Oshkosh  Traffic  Association  el.  al.  v.  Chicago  &  North 
Western  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan. 

For  some  years  sash,  doors,  blinds,  and  other  house- trimming 
products  have  moved  from  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wausau, 
Merrill,  and  Grand  Rapids,  all  in  the  state  of  Wisconsin,  to 
points  in  the  states  of  Indiana,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
on  the  intermediate  rates  to  and  from  Milwaukee,  Manitowoc,  or 
Chicago.  These  charges  the  complainants  contend  are  unreason- 
able in  and  of  themselves  as  well  as  discriminatory  when  com- 
pared with  the  joint  through  rates  to  the  same  destinations  that 
are  available  to  competing  mills  at  Dubuque,  Clinton,  and  other 
Mississippi  river  points.  The  petition  prays  for  an  order  fixing 
reasonable  joint  through  rales  to  the  destinations  in  question. 

The  record  is  singularly  bare  of  helpful  suggestions  by  either 
party  to  the  controversy.  That  the  complainants  have  a  sub- 
stantial grievance  is  insisted  upon  by  them  and  seems  to  be  con- 
ceded by  the  defendants.  Nevertheless  the  record  leaves  the 
commission  practically  to  its  own  resources  in  arriving  at  a  cor- 
rect solution  of  the  problem.  While  the  defendants  produced 
one  witness  at  the  hearing,  his  testimony  did  not  touch  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  they  have  not  given  the  commission  the  benefit 
even  of  a  printed  brief  to  facilitate  our  examination  of  the  matter. 
Nevertheless  we  have  made  some  investigations  of  our  own  and 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  present  rates  are  exces- 
sive and  should  be  reduced.  The  minimum  carload  weight  on 
lumber,  in  a  36-ft.  car,  is  34,000  lbs.  Sash,  doors,  and  blinds  of 
course  cannot  be  loaded  so  heavily,  and  in  a  car  of  that  length 
lake  a  minimum  weight  of  24,000  lbs.,  both  into  Chicago  and 
beyond.  The  carload  earnings  on  the  manufactured  product  at 
a  rate  of  1  cent  in  excess  of  the  lumber  rate  would  therefore  be 
materially  less  than  the  carload  earnings  on  lumber,  although  its 
value  would  probably  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the 
carload  of  lumber.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  these 
products  are  not  moving  freely  from  the  mill  points  in  question 
into  central  freight  association  territory  on  the  present  adjust- 
ment of  rates.  While  the  defendants,  as  stafed,  would  probably 
be  satisfied  with  rates  3  cents  higher  than  the  lumber  rates,  no 
showing  of  record  has  been  made  to  convince  us  that  these  com- 
modities would  move  freely  under  such  a  rate  adjustment. 

From  such  light,  as  the  record  and  our  own  investigations  give 
us,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  rates  on  sash,  doors, 
blinds  and  house  trimmings  from  the  mill  points  in  question  to 
the  destinations  mentioned  ought  not  to  exceed  2  cents  in  excess 
of  the  lumber  rates,  and  that  any  rates  in  excess  of  rates  so  con- 
structed would  be  unreasonable.  To  destinations  that  lie,  in  a 
general  way,  east  of  a  line  drawn  through  Richmond,  Ind.,  the 
rates  by  the  car-ferry  route  of  the  Pere  Marquette  on  traEBc 
originating  in  the  Oshhosh-Fond  du  Lac  group  are  understood 
to  be  uniformly  2  cents  less  by  the  all-rail  routes  through  Mil- 
waukee, and  on  traffic  from  the  Wausau -Merrill  group  1^  cents 
less  than  by  the  all-rail  routes  through  Chicago.    (21  I.  C-  C.  385.) 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 

'  The  Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio  has  ordered  the  rates  on 
<:oal  on  the  Hocking  Valley  from  Nelsonville  to  Toledo  and 
intermediate  points,  reduced.  The  reductions  are  proportionate 
to  the  reduction  from  $1  per  ton  to  Toledo  to  85  cents  per  ton. 
The  Railroad  Commission  of  Ohio  has  ordered  the  railway 
companies  having  team  tracks  in  Akron  to  receive  from  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  cars  loaded  on  the  B.  &  O.'s  private  side  track, 
to  be  placed  on  the  team  tracks  of  the  other  roads.  A  joint  rate 
«n  such  cars  is  ordered,  and  the  commission  holds  that  this  is  a 
transportation  ser^'ice  and  not  a  switching  service. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ordered  the  New 
Orleans  Great  Northern  to  replace  the  spur  or  side  tracks  at 
Pool's  Bluff.  The  side  track  was  removed  with  the  consent  of 
■the  commission.  On  investigation  it  was  found  that  the  commis- 
sion had  given  lis  consent  on  the  strength  of  a  statement  madi; 
by  the  railway  company  which  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  and 
evidence  as  now  presented. 

The  new  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  of  New  Jer- 
sey, on  a  petition  for  an  order  directing  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  the  Pennsylvania  Tunnel  &  Terminal  Xo  build  a  station 
at  the  tunnel  shaft  at  West  Hoboken,  finds  that  the  general  pur- 
pose of  the  new  line  was  to  give  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  an  all- 
rail  entrance  into  New  York  City,  and  to  separate  the  through 
from  the  local  traffic  so  that  it  could  better  serve  both.  After  a 
personal  inspection,  and  on  recommendation  of  engineers  who 
have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  the  board  refused  to 
grant  the  petition. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utilities  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey, 
in  a  memorandum,  says  that  its  attention  has  been  called  to  cer- 
tain published  statements  made  in  connection  with  the  offering 
for  sale  of  public  utility  securities  issued  under  the  law  which 
provides  that  the  consent  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  must  be 
obtained  before  the  issue  of  new  securities.  These  statements 
are  so  worded,  the  commission  says,  as  to  be  capable  of  mislead- 
ing the  public  and  particularly  possible  investors  by  inducing  the 
belief  that  this  commission  confirms  the  financial  and  business 
standing  of  issuing  corporations  as  a  whole  by  approving  the  issue 
of  certain  securities  of  such  corporations.  Such  approval  does 
not  imply  any  confirmation  of  the  business  or  financial  standing 
of  the  issuing  corporation  as  a  whole. 

As  heretofore  reported  in  these  columns,  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion of  Louisiana  has  been  making  an  exhaustive  study  of  com- 
plaints brought  against  the  facilities  in  Louisiana  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville.  There  were  three  general  complaints.  The 
first  was  a  complaint  as  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  passenger  sta- 
tion facilities  in  New  Orleans.  The  commission  finds  that  this 
complaint  is  justified  only  in  so  far  as  the  train  sheds  are  con- 
cerned, these  not  being  long  enough,  and  orders  that  they  be 
extended  to  cover  the  longest  trains  operated  by  the  company. 
The  second  complaint  is  in  regard  to  freight  sheds.  Here  the 
commission  finds  that  by  building  brick  walls  at  each  end  of  the 
principal  freight  sheds,  with  proper  division  walls  on  the  interior 
of  the  building,  the  fire  risk  would  be  greatly  reduced,  with  a 
consequent  reduction  in  the  insurance  rale  both  for  shippers  and 
for  the  railway,  and  an  order  is  issued  accordingly.  The  third 
proposition  before  the  commission  relates  to  the  track  and 
bridges  of  the  defendant  company  in  the  slate  of  Louisiana.  A 
great  deal  was  said  in  the  testimony  and  statements  of  numerous 
parties  before  the  commission  about  the  condition  of  the  track 
and  bridges  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  previous  to  the  inspec- 
tion made  by  the  commission.  Letters  filed  with  the  commission 
also  refer  to  the  defendant  company's  roadway  in  such  language 
as  to  make  the  commission  feel  that  it  the  charges  were  true  the 
company  bad  been  grossly  neglectful  of  its  highest  duty  to  the 
public,  viz. :  to  maintain  an  absolutely  safe  track.  After  hearing 
the  evidence  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  defendant  company,  the 
commission  made  a  personal  inspection  by  going  over  the  rail- 
way in  a  special  coach  and  engine,  together  with  the  officers  of 
the  company.  The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  in  Louisiana,  is  con- 
structed of  good  material,  well  ballasted,  and  is  smooth,  firm  and 
safe.  As  compared  with  other  railways  in  the  state  of  Louisiana, 
it  is  far  superior  to  many,  and  inferior  to  none.  The  special  com- 
plaint was  made  about  Rigolet's  bridge.     Tn  this  case  the  com- 


mission finds  that  the  work,  which  is  now  being  done  by  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  to  replace  a  bridge  destroyed  by  the  great 
storm  of  1909,  is  satisfactory  and  safe  in  all  respects. 

The  Washington  Publlo  8«rvic«  CommlMlon. 

By  an  act  of  the  state  legislature,  the  Washington  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  has  been  created  to  take  the  place  of  the  State 
Railroad  Commission.  The  new  commission  is  to  consist  of  three 
members,  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  approval  of  the 
senate,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  with  annual  salary  of  $5,000  each. 

The  commission  is  empowered  to  fix  all  rates,  and  it  is  author- 
ized to  establish  joint  and  through  rates.  It  may  order  repairs 
to  railway  property  and  may  suspend  traffic  until  such  repairs  are 
mafc.  It  may  investigate  accidents,  and  every  public  service  com- 
pany is  ordered  to  report  all  such  to  the  commission  which  result 
in  injury  or  death  of  a  person.  All  complaints  served  on  com- 
panies are  to  be  given  a  hearing  not  later  than  ten  days  thereafter. 
Orders  of  the  commission  become  effective  twenty  days  after 
service.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  an  order  is  $1,000  per  day 
for  each  offense,  an  officer  or  employee  responsible  for  such  vio- 
lation is  held  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

The  commission  may  inspect  books  and  papers  of  any  public 
service  company,  and  examine  any  employee  under  oath.  Every 
company  is  required  to  answer  all  questions  asked;  it  must  file 
annually  a  full  statement  with  the  commission,  listing  amount  of 
capital  stock  issued,  ^;quipment,  franchises,  number  of  employees, 
salaries,  and  the  like,  as  well  as  accidents  occurring,  cost  of  same, 
amounts  expended  for  improvements.  A  report  monthly  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenses  may  be  required  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 


In  the  valuation  of  property  the  commission  is  given  the  full 
power  to  investigate  every  detail.  Appeal  for  a  review  of  the 
findings  of  the  commission  in  any  instance,  may  be  made  to  the 
superior  court  of  the  county,  within  thirty  days  of  the  date  of 
the  commission's  order,  and  the  court  may  issue  notice  of  re- 
straint of  enactment  of  such  order,  pending  the  outcome.  Appeal 
may  be  carried  from  the  superior  to  supreme  court,  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  lower  court  constituting  the  record. 

H  the  commission  finds  a  charge  excessive,  it  may  order  the 
company  to  refund  to  the  complainant  the  overcharge  with  in- 
terest. If  such  overcharge  is  not  paid  within  the  time  fixed  by 
the  order,  and  suit  is  commenced  for  recovery,  the  commission's 
findings  and  order  will  constitute  the  record  of  evidence.  Com- 
plaints for  overcharges  must  be  made  within  two  years  to  the 
commission,  dating  from  the  time  the  cause  of  action  accrues; 
any  petition  for  enforcement  of  order  shall  be  filed  in  the 
court  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  commission's  order. 

To  assist  the  commission  a  secretary  shall  be  appointed  at  a 
salary  of  $2,000  per  year,  a  rate  clerk  and  satistician  at  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,  an  inspector  of  safety  appliances  at  a  salary 
not  to  exceed  $3,000,  an  expect  accountant  at  a  salary  not  to  ex- 
ceed $1,800,  a  stenographer  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  $1,800,  and 
any  other  assistants  the  commission  may  deem  needed. 

The  law  creating  this  commission  went  into  effect  June  9,  I91L 


COURT  NEWS. 


Judge  Bean,  of  the  United  Slates  District  Court  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  on  July  14  sustained  the  demurrer  of  the  Oregon  railway 
commission  to  a  bill  filed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for 
injunction  to  restrain  the  commission  from  enforcing  its  order 
reducing  from  2  to  30  per  cent,  the  class  rates  between  Portland 
and  points  on  the  Oregon  &  California,  a  road  operated  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  lessee.  Permission  to  file  an  amended  bill 
of  complaint  was  granted  to  the  railway. 

The  government  has  begun  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Philadelphia,  against  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  to 
test  the  legality  of  its  ownership  in  and  control  of  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Co.  and  other  coal  companies.  The 
charges  are  similar  to  those  in  the  suit  against  the  Lehigh  Valley 
noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaxette  of  July  14,  p.  101;  namely, 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  company  is  a  means  for 
evading  the  commodities  clause  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  law. 
charged  that  the  railway  company  has  advanced  more  than 


$70,000,000  to  the  P.  &  R.  coal. company/Without  fhVkj'W 


ade- 


quate interest. 
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ELECrrONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 
Executive,   Financial   and   Lagal   Officert. 


J.  P.  Pelham,  chief  clerk  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island,  has  been 
appointed  acting  auditor,  with  office  at  Gulfport.  Miss.,  succeed- 
ing' to  the  duties  of  E.  L.  Hall,  auditor,  resigned. 

F.  A.  Clark,  auditor  of  traffic  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  New 
York  City,  has  heen  appointed  auditor,  succeeding  J.  G.  Liven- 
good,  resigned.  C.  D.  Ward,  assistant  auditor  of  traffic,  has 
been  ■  appointed  auditor  of  freight  accounts.  A.  J.  Moran  has 
been .  appointed  assistant  auditor  of  freight  accounts,  and  P.  J. 
Reiily  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  passenger  accounts,  all  with 
offices  at  New  York  City. 

Oparatlng  Offlcera. 

J.  B.  Elliott  has  been  appointed  district  superintendent  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  Will- 

W.  H.  Gunielnian,  formerly  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  at  Roodhouse,  III.,  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher 
of  the  First  and  Second  districts  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville,  with  office  at  La  Fayette,  Ind, 

W.  W.  Rupert,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Allegheny  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Buffalo  division,  with  office 
at  Mayville,  N.  Y.  C.  H.  Sourwine  succeeds  Mr.  Rupert,  with 
office  at  Oil  City,  Pa. 

W.  M.  Ansley,  trainmaster  of  District  1,  British  Columbia  divi- 
sion of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at  ReveUtoke,  B.  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed trainmaster  of  District  3,  with  office  at  Nelson,  succeed- 
ing H.  W.  McLeod,  who  succeeds  Mr.  Ansley  as  trainmaster  of 
District  I,  with  office  at  Revelstoke. 

C.  W.  Hotchkiss,  general  manager  of  the  Chicago,  Indiana  & 
Southern  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  at  Chicago,  has  resigned 
his  office  with  the  latter  road.  George  Hannauer,  superintendent 
of  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  and  general  superintendent 
of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  at  Gibson,  Ind.,  has  resigned  as 
superintendent  of  the  C.  I.  &  S.,  and  will  devote  his  lime  ex- 
clusively to  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt.  H.  A.  Ziesel,  superin- 
tendent of  the  tatter  road  at  Kankakee,  III.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Hannauer. 

Perry  S.  Sampson,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
the  Illinois  division  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  ofBcc 
at  Salem,  III.,  has  been  announced  in  the^e  columns,  was  born 
June  12,  1865,  at  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  received  a  common  school 
education  at  Brazil  and  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  He  learned  telegraphy 
in  1882  while  a  messenger  boy  for  the  Mutual  Union  Telegraph 
Company  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  in  the  same  year  began  rail- 
way work  as  an  operator  and  assistant  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Chi- 
cago &  St.  Louis,  and  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the 
freight  department.  In  1884  he  went  with  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana  as  an  operator  and  bill  clerk,  and  was  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  from  1885  to  1886.  He  was  then  out  of 
railway  service  until  1889,  when  he  went  with  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  as  a  brake  man.  and  he  has  been  with  that  road 
continuously  since  that  time,  having  been  promoted 
to  conductor,  train  despatcher,  chief  despatcher, 
construction,  trainmaster,  assistant  superintendent  and  super- 
visor, and  to  superintendent  as  above. 
Traffic  Offlcera. 


A.  L-  Pitman  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Houston, 
Tex. 

C.  L.  Voltz  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the 
Mobile  i  Ohio,  with  oifice  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  succeeding  J.  G. 
Putnam,  Jr.,  resigned. 


Frank  H.  Dearing  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding^ 
J.  N,  Garland,  deceased. 

H.  C.  Franks,  commercial  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to  go  with  the  Sai» 
.\nionio  &  Aransas  Pass. 

S.  J.  Ellison,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Great  Northern,, 
with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  resigned,  effective  August  1^ 
to  engage  in  other  business. 

George  B.  Haynes,  immigration  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

H.  C.  Moran,  contracting  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  ft 
Texas  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight 
agent  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Houston. 

The  office  of  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  West- 
ern, the  Ft,  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  and  the  Northern 
Ohio  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  has  been  transferred  to  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

J.  C.  Leacy,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Great  Northern 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  W.  J.  Doherty  succeeds 
Mr.  Leacy. 

\V.  C.  WherritI,  soliciting  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
at  New  Orleans,  La,,  has  been  appointed  assistant  contracting 
agent,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  and  W.  L.  Dulaney  succeeds 
Mr.  Wherritt. 

E.  Z.  Giblon,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  Sart 
Francisco  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  traveling  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern  Pacific,  with 
headquarters  at  Cincinnati. 

W.  T.  Webster,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  at  Chicago,  succeeding  S.  J,  Cooke,  and  Mr.  Cooke  suc- 
ceeds  Mr.   Webster  at  Grand  Rapids. 

T.  V.  Murray,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado. 
&  Santa  Fe  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Dallas,  succeeding  T.  E,  Brazelton,  pro- 
moted.   J,  C.  Stephens  succeeds  Mr.  Murray. 

W.  H,  Wynne  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship 
Company,  with  office  at  Alexandria,  La.,  succeeding  H.  A.  White, 
transferred  to  Lake  Charles,  La,,  as  local  agent, 

F.  B.  Worzbacber.  general  agent  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
Route  at  Skaguay,  Alaska,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  at 
Seattle.  Wash.,  with  jurisdiction  over  traffic  matters  in  the  Van- 
couver office,  succeeding  I.  W.  Dudley,  resigned. 

W.  B.  Ryan,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Hays,  W.  J. 
Middlekauti,  contracting  freight  agent  at  Jacksonville,  succeeds. 
Mr.  Ryan, 

R.  N.  Beason,  freight  soliciting  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Huntsville.  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  freight  soliciting  agent  at 
Memphis,  Tenn..  succeeding  H.  P.  Wade,  resigned  to  go  into- 
other  business.  T.  C.  Sanford  succeeds  Mr.  Beason,  with  office 
at  Huntsville. 

Felix  M.  Williams  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Shreveport,  La.,  and  the 
office  of  commercial  agent  at  Shreveport,  heretofore  held  by 
H.  S.  Hintoii.  has  been  abolished,  D.  L,  Ray  has  been  appointed 
traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

W.  B.  Wetherell,  agent  of  the  Union  Steamboat  Line  at  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Erie, 
with  office  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  W,  J.  Fitzgerald  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  agent  of  the  Erie,  with  office  at  Mil- 
waukee, and  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  L"nion  Steam- 
boat  Line,   succeeding  Mr.   Wetherell. 

C.  W.  Ford,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Grand  Junction  &  Grand  River  Valley,  with  office  at  Grand 
Junction,  Colo,,  succeeding  J.  H,  Brinkerh^ff^^lja^  jb wi  Jijisounceil 
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in  these  columns,  has  been  appointed  also  general  traffic  man- 
ager, succeeding  Mr.  BrinkerhofT,  wlio  has  left  the  service  of 
the  company  to  ei^gage  in  other  business. 

.  G.  K.  Stark,  formerly  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  with  office 
■  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  J.  L.  Fox,  transferred.  W.  K.  Hard- 
esty  has  also  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  £1  Paso  &  Southwestern  at  Pittsburgh. 

Thomas  W.  Jacobs  has  been  appointed  European  traffic  agent 
of  Ihe  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  London,  E.  C,  England, 
succeeding  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Express,  and  all  communications 
heretofore  adrtssed  to  D.  G.  Mellor,  general  European  agent, 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.  Express,  relative  to  the  European  traffic  of 
the  Erie  Railroad,  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  Jacobs,  effective 
August   1. 

E.  L.  Throgmorton,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Memphis,  Tenn..  has  been  appointed  contracting 
freight  agent  of  that  road  and  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley, 
with  office  at  Memphis.  H.  S.  Gooch  has  been  appointed  a 
traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
M.  L,  Costley,  (raveling  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central  and 
the  Yaioo  &  Mississippi  Valley  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Brookhaven,  Miss.,  and  C.  F.  Verlander,  traveling 
freight  agent  at  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  has  been  transferred  to  New 
Orleans,  succeeding  Mr.  Coslley.  H.  F.  Stanley,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi 
Valley,  with  headquarters  at  Natchez,  Miss. 

Engineerlno  and  Rolling  Stock  Officttrs. 

Charles  Morlock  has  been  appointed  assistant  division  engi- 
neer of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Bailey,  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has 
resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

T.  H.  Williams  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Mart,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  J.  McGee,  resigned  to  go  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 

N.  Rowe  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  Newton,  Kan.,  succeeding 
W.  S.  Boyce.  A.  W.  Ross  has  been  appointed  roadmaster,  at 
Abilene,  Kan.,  succeeding  T.  J.  Moriarty. 

The  titles  of  W,  C.  Stears,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  at  Lima,  Ohio;  F.  C.  Pirkard, 
assistant  master  mechanic,  at  Moorefield,  fnd.,  and  W.  G.  Rose, 
assistant  master  mechanic,  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio,  have  been  changed 
to  that  of  master  mechanic. 

William  B.  Ott,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  at 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has 
been  annouttced  in  these  columns,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  October  8,  1897,  as  a  draftsman  in  the 
office  of  the  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  division.  In  October  of  the  following  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed master  carpenter  of  the  Western  division,  and  in  Janu- 
ary, 1901,  was  made  inspector  at  the  Altoona  shops.  In  June, 
1903,  he  was  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  at  the  Harris- 
burg  shops,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  was  made  as- 
sistant engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny 
Valley  division.  He  was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  motive 
power  at  the  Altoona  shops  on  February  1,  1906,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  ai  master  mechanic 
as  above  noted, 

William  Elmer,  Jr.,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
.of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  as  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  an  apprentice  at  the  Meadows  (N.  J.) 
shops  on  October  1,  1896,  and  in  April,  1898,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Altoona  (Pa.)  shops  in  the  same  capacity.  On  October 
10,  1898,  he  was  appointed  to  special  duties  in  the  office  of  the 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  in  January,  1900,  he  was 
assigned  to  duly  on  the  Interchange  Street  Railway,  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.  He  was  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic  in  Oc- 
tober,  1900,  at  the  Altoona  shops,  and  in  January,  1903,  was 


,made  assistant  engineer  of  motive  power  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  division.  In  February,  1906,  he  was  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  shops,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  motive 

Robert  K.  Reading,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Eastern  Pennsylvania  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Altoona,  Pa.,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  entered  the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  on  May  13,  1880  as  a  special  apprentice 
at  the  Renova  shops.  From  July,  1882,  to  November,  1884, 
he  was  on  leave  of  absence,  taking  a  mechanical  engineer- 
ing course,  and  then  re-entered  the  service  of  the  company  as 
a  special  apprentice.  In  February,  1887,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  and  in 
January,  1892,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  foreman  of  en- 
gines of  the  Baltimore  division.  He  was  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  Erie  shops  in  April,  1892,  and  was  made  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  shops  in  February,  1900. 
The  following  August  he  went  to  the  West  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
shops  in  the  same  capacity,  and  on  August  1,  1903,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Erie  division  and  the  Northern  Central  Railway.  In  April,  1906, 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo 
&  Allegheny  Valley  division,  which  posilion  he  held  until  his 
recent   appointment   as   above   noted. 

A.  W.  Gibbs,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  mechanical  engi- 
neer of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  as  has  been  annoimced  in  these  columns,  was  born  Oc- 
tober 27,  18S6,  at  Fort  Fillmore,  N.  Mex.  He  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  March,  1879,  as  a  special 
apprentice  at  the  Altoona  (Fa.)  shops,  remaining  in  that  posi- 
tion until  June,  1881,  and  was  then  for  four  months  draftsman. 
He  went  to  the  Richmond  &  Danville,  now  a  part  of  the  South- 
ern Railway,  in  October,  1881,  in  the  same  capacity,  and  in  Au- 
gust, 1886,  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Atlantic  & 
Charlotte  division,  and  in  October,  1888,  was  made  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Virginia  Midland  division.  He  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  in 
September,  1890,  and  when  that  position  was  abolished  in  July. 
1892,  he  was  again  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Richmond 
&  Danville.  Mr.  Gibbs  re-entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  in  July,  1893.  as  assistant  mechanical  engineer- 
In  September,  1902,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Washington,  and  since 
January  1,  1903,  he  -was  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  the  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh. 
Purchasing  Offtcsra. 

Edward  Morris,  general  foreman  at  the  general  stores  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines  at  Silvis,  III.,  has  been  appointed  district 
storekeeper  of  the  Third  district,  with  office  at  Shawnee,  Okla., 
succeeding  C.  H.  Rost,  promoted. 

Special  Officer*. 

S.  C.  Wilson  has  been  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Kan- 
sas City  division  of  the  American  Association  of  Railroad 
Superintendents  ajid  manager  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Demur- 
rage and  Storage  Bureau,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding in  both  offices  J.  H.  Ashley,  resigned. 


OBITUARY. 

Benjamin  T.  White,  general  attorney  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  died  at  Omaha  on  July  15. 

Nicholas  Densmore,  a  native  of  Minnesota,  and  for  many 
years  prominent  in  railway  construction  work  in  West  Virginia. 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  died  in  the  village  of  Umala,  near  the 
Chacarilla  copper  mines.  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  S.  A„  on  June  10.  Mr. 
Densmore,  who  was  about  6D  years  of  age,  was  associated  foe 
a  number  of  years  with  the  firm  of  Bolan  &  Dillon  in  railway- 
construction  work  on  the  Guayaquil-Quito  Railroad,  the  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Railroad  and  the  Bolivia  Railway,  and  had  also  con- 
structed roads  for  the  Bolivian  government.  During  the  pasli 
three  years  he  devoted  all  of  his  time  to  mining  interests 
Quimza  Cruz  mountains  and  theCh?? 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Imtebcolonial  is  said  to  have  ordered  5  locomotives 
from  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Qimpany.  This  item  is  not  con- 
firmed. 

The  Can.wian  Northern  is  said  to  have  ordered  20  consoli- 
dation locomotives  from  the  Canada  Foundry  Company.  This 
item  is  not  conlirmed. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  10  Mallet  (0-8-8-0)  loco- 
motives from  American  Locomotive  Company.  These  loco- 
motives are  similar  to  those  described  in  the  daily  edition  of 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  14.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylin- 
ders will  be  26  in.  and  41  in.  x  32  in.  The  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  will  be  56  in.,  and  the  lota!  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  468.500  lbs. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


Swift  &  Company  is  in  the  market  for  a  few  additional  tank 

The  Cold  Blast  Transportation  Company,  Chicago,  is  in 
the  market  for  100  tank  cars. 

The  Montreal  Street  Railway  lias  ordered  25  pay-as-you- 
eiiter  cars  from  the  Ottawa  Car  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Company  has  ordered  30 
snbway  cars  from  the  J.  G.  Brill   Company. 

The  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf  is  in  the  market  for  100 
freight  cars,  including  box  and  flat  cars. 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  25  steel  car  bodies  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  and  25  from  the  St  Louis 
Car  Company. 

The  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  in  the  market  for  19 
coaches,  12  chair  cars,  3  passenger  and  baggage  cars  and  3  mail 
and  baggage  cars,  and  not  for  the  equipment  mentioned  in  the 
Railtnvy  Age  Gaxette  of  July  ?. 

The  Intercolonial  is  said  to  have  ordered  230  box  cars,  20 
Aat  cars,  25  dump  cars,  2  baggage  cars  and  1  refrigerator  car 
from  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  100  freight 
cars,  2  postal  cars  and  2  stock  cars  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Car 
Company.    This  item  Is  not  confirmed. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


t  market  for  9,000  tons  of 


:  market   for   10,000  tons 


The  Chinese  Government 

The  Chilian  Goverhmehi 
of  rails. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  Cor  1,000  tons  of 
bridge  material. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for 
1,100  tons  bridge  material. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  ordered  1/XX)  tons  of  bridge 
material  from   Pennsylvania   Steel  Company. 

The  Delawabe  &  Hudson  has  ordered  1,200  tons  of  bridge 
material  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  9,910  tons 
of  bridge  material  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  its 
bridge  over  the  Missouri  river  at  Sibley,  Mo. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  4  St.  Paul,  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Ganeite  of  May  12  as  having  ordered  40,000  tons 
of  rails,  has  specified  that  1/10  of  1  per  cent,  metallic  titanium 
shall  be  used  in  this  order. 

General  Conditions  in  STEEL.^During  the  past  week  the 
Steel  Corporation  has  increased  its  mill  operations  to  70  per  cent, 
of  capacity  and  its  shipments,  until  they  are  now  larger  than  at 
any  time  since  the  first  of  the  year.  Railways  continue  to  with- 
hold their  eijuipment  orders,  but  bridge  material  and  export  busi- 
ness are  accountable  for  a  large  share  of  the  operations.  Reports 
of  the  crops  are  good,  so  a  continued  improvement  in  the  steel 
industry  is  looked  for. 


9ut»t)lu  STroite  K«w»> 


The  Strauss  PiiStule  Bridge  Company,  Chicago,  has  received 
an  order  from  the  city  of  New  Orleans  to  put  up  a  60-ft.  clear- 
span  bridge  over  the  Old  Basin  canal  at  Hagan  avenue,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  awarded 
a  contract  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  for 
designing  and  building,  complete  in  operation,  a  200-ton  single 
counterbalanced  bucket  locomotive  coaling  station  of  frame  con- 
struction to  be  installed  at  Merrillan,  Wis. 

The  Standard  Tool  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  opened  a 
western  branch  at  552  West  Washington  boulevard,  Chicago, 
where  a  complete  stock  of  all  styles  of  twist  drills,  reamers, 
milling  cutlers,  taps,  drill  chucks,  taper  pins,  etc.,  made  by  the 
company  will  be  carried  for  immediate  delivery  of  order. 

The  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company,  Richmond,  Ind.,  re- 
cently received  an  order  for  lOO  model  AP  derails  from  thi- 
Havana  Central,  for  shipment  to  the  United  Railways  of  Ha- 
vana, at  Havana,  Cuba.  The  company  was  able  to  make  this 
shipment  on  the  same  day  the  order  was  received.  Shipments 
of  derails  have  also  been  made  recently  to  Karachi,  India. 

Lewis  B,  Rhodes,  formerly  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Virginian  Railway,  has  been  made  southern  manager,  a 
newly  created  position,  of  the  Ward  Equipment  Company,  New 
York.  Mr.  Rhodes  was 
born  in  1864  at  Macon. 
Ga.  He  received  his  ed- 
ucation in  the  high 
schools  at  Macon  and 
began  railway  work  in 
the  latter  part  of  1880 
on  the  Central  of  Geor- 
gia. He  was  later  a 
machinist  and  was  then 
made  a  foreman  on  the 
same  road.  In  1889  he 
left  that  company  to  go 
to  the  Georgia,  South- 
ern &  Florida,  since 
which  time  he  has  been 
consecutively,  until  1900, 
locomotive  engineer, 
shop  foreman,  general 
foreman  and  foreman  of 
locomotive  repairs.  He 
was  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  this  road  in 
1900,  and  in  April.  1910, 
he  was  made  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  Virginian  Railway.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  December,  1910,  and  has  only  just  recovered  from 
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The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  has  received  an 
order   from  the    Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  for  30  two-motor 


equipments  for  u 

equipments  for  use  on  it 
the  elevated  division  c 
Sprague-General  Elect  rii 


elevated  division,  and  50  two-motor 
surface  division.  The  equipments  for 
insist  of    two   125  h.    p.   motors  with 

type  M  control,  while  those  for  the 
surface  Imcs  consist  of  two  60  h.  p.  motors  with   K-36  control. 

Negotiations  have  been  about  completed  for  the  sale  of 
$9,7,53,000  Illinois  Steel  Company  debenture  bonds  of  1940,  held 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  The 
financing  will  be'  done  by  J.  P,  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York.  The 
proceeds  of  the  issue  will  be  used  for  capitalizing  new  construc- 
tion completed  and  the  redemption  of  $6,900,000  Illinois  Steel 
Company  5  per  cent,  non-convertible  debentures  which  fall  due 
on  April  1,  1913. 

J.  A.  &  W.  Baird  &  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  have  transferred 
their  interests  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  Rex  Flintkotc 
roofing  and  other  waterproofing  and  insulating  specialties,  to 
the  Flintkote  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.  This  will 
also  permit  them  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  other 
branches  of  their  business.     The  Flintkote/MJiDHiacturing  Com- 
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pany,  a  corporation  whose  directors  and  stockholders  have  been 
identified  for  years  with  J.  A.  &  W.  Baird  &  Company,  will 
on  July  15,  1911,  take  over  the  roofing,  waierprooting  and  in- 
sulating business  in  its  entirety  and  continue  it  on  the  same 
general  lines  as  heretofore. 

F.    A.   Casey,   vice-president   of   the    Ashton   Valve   Company, 
Bcston.  Mass.,  died  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  on  July  IS,  from  cancer 
of  the  liver.     Mr.  Casey  was  born  in  Bedford,  Mass.,  August  17, 
1846.     He  had  IS  years' 
experience  as  a  locomo- 
tive   engineman    on    the 
Fitchburg,   now    part    of 
the  Boston  &  Maine ;  on 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Mich- 
igan   Southern,    and    on 
the   Old   Colony,   now 
part  of  the   New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 
He    entered   the   service 
of    the   Ashton   Valve 
Company  over  30  years 
ago,  and   later   went   to 
the    New    York    Air 
Brake    Company    for    a 
few   years,    returning   to 
the  Ashton   Valve  Com- 
pany to   become  vice- 
president    and     manager 
of    the    railway    depart- 
ment   He  held  this  posi- 
tion   16  years.      His   ill- 
ness  began   from   an   in-  p_  ^_ 
jury   received   m   a   rail- 
way  accident   on  the   Boston  &  Albany   two   years  ago,   but  he 
remained    actively    engaged    in    business    up    to '  the    last    few 
months.      Mr,    Casey    attended    the    American    Railway    Master 
Mechanics'   Association    conventions    for   33   consecutive  years, 
and    was    chairman    of   the    Railway    Supplymens'    Association, 
1901-1902 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Soot  Reuoveh.— G.  L.  Simonds  Si  Co.,  Chicago,  have  published 
A  32-page  catalog'  describing  the  Vulcan  soot  cleaner.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  device  to  different  types  of  boilers  is  illustrated 
and  explained,  also  the  principle  on  which  it  works.  It  is  claimed 
that  with  this  device  stationary  boilers  may  be  cleaned  more 
quickly  and  thoroughly  than  is  possible  by  hand  cleaning.  The 
fireman  simply  turns  on  the  steam  and  operates  the  steam  jets 
from  the  outside  of  the  boiler  away  from  the  flying  soot  and  dirt. 

Locomotives. — The  American  Locomotive  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  bulletin  1009  describing  the  230-ton  articulated 
compound  locomotives  recently  built  for  pusher  service  on  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio.  These  engines  are  40  per  cent,  heavier  and 
more  powerful  than  the  pioneer  articulated  compound  which  was 
built  for  the  same  road  seven  years  ago.  With  a  consolidation, 
this  engine  will  handle  a  train  of  2,200  tons  at  18  m.  p.  h.  on  a 
1  per  cent,  grade.  This  locomotive  does  the  work  of  two  consoli- 
dations and,  it  is  claimed,  saves  38  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance. The  general  dimensions  of  the  locomotive  and  the 
erection  drawings  are  also  included  in  the  bulletin. 

Mechanical  Coal  Passes. — The  Ryan-Johnson  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  pubUshed  a  comprehensive  booklet  on  its  mechanical  coal 
passer  for  locomotive  tenders.  The  bearing  this  device  has  on 
economy  in  fuel  and  saving  of  labor  is  discussed  in  an  interest- 
ing manner,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  what  the  coal  passer  does 
for  both  the  engine  and  the  fireman.  The  construction  and  op- 
eration of  the  device  is  explained  by  diagrams  in  which  the  dtf- 
erent  parts  are  lettered  so  that  a  clearer  description  may  be 
given.  This  coal  passer  is  in  operation  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Qiiincy,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
It  may  be  applied  to  old  as  well  as  new  tenders,  and  to  the 
U-shaped  tank  as  well  as  the  water-bottom  tank.  The  catalog 
contains  24  pages,  of  which  11  pages  are  devoted  to  clear-cut 
illustrations. 


New  Incorporation  a,  Survoyi,  Etc 

Alberta  CENntAL.^An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  this 
company  is  carrying  out  the  grading  work  on  a  section  with 
its  own  men.  About  40  miles  of  line  has  been  built,  and  con- 
tracts let  for  work  on  between  60  and  70  miles.  It  is  expected 
that  about  100  miles  will  be  under  construction  this  coming  fall. 
The  company  was  organized  to  build  from  Red  Deer,  Alb., 
westerly  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  in  the  Yellow  Head  Pass. 
Application  was  made  to  the  parliament  of  Canada  to  build 
from  Saskatoon,  Sask..  northeast  to  Hudson  Bay,  with  terminals 
at  both  Fort  Churchill  and  Port  Nelson.  J.  C.  Moore  is  vice- 
president,  Red  Deer. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— The  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas 
has  been  opened  for  business  from  Slaton,  Tex.,  southeast  via 
Sweetwater  to  Coleman,  190  miles. 

Baltimore  S;  Ohio. — The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  in 
the  development  of  its  100,000  acre  tract  of  big  vein  coal  in  Pike 
and  Letcher  counties,  Kentucky,  has  undertaken  the  construc- 
tion of  about  30  miles  of  railway  from  Shelby  Junction,  on  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  For  this  purpose  the  Big  Sandy  &  Elkhorn 
Railway  was  incorporated  This  latter  company  is  to  be  acquired 
by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  construction 
with  interesl.  The  Consolidation  Coal  Company  is  developing 
mines  with  a  minimum  output  capacity  of  3,000,000  tons  per 
annum.  It  is  expected  that  the  coa!  from  this  section  will  pass 
over  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  branch  to  the  Cincinnati  gateway 
until  such  lime  as  a  new  crossing  of  the  Ohio  river  may  be 
effected,  as  has  been  under  consideration,  at  some  point  between 
Huntington  and  fronton.  It  is  understood  that  the  object  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  new  rail- 
way was  with  a  view  of  assuring  the  routing  of  the  large  ton- 
nage  via  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

Bic  Sandy  &  Elkhotn.— See  Bahimore  &  Ohio. 

California  Roads  (Electric). — The  city  council  of  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.,  is  securing  right-of-way  for  a  municipal  railway, 
to  be  built  from  Los  Angeles  south  to  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro, 
23  miles. 

Canadian  Northern.— Vice-president  Sir  Donald  D.  Mann 
that  contracts  for  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario 
from  Sellwood  Junction,  Ont.,  west  to  Port  Arthur, 
550  miles,  have  been  let.  Press  reports  say  that  the  contracts 
have  been  let  to  Foley  Brothers,  St  Paul,  Minn.,  and  to  the 
Northern  Construction  Company,  Winnipeg,  Man,  (June  9, 
p.  1333.) 

The  section  of  the  Toronto-Ottawa  line  from  Toronto  to 
Trenton,  about  100  miles,  will  be  open  for  inspection  by  the  gov- 
ernment by  August.  It  is  expected  that  this  line  will  be  open 
for  train  service  east  as  far  as  Kingston  this  coming  fall,  and 
will  be  completed  to  Ottawa  in  about  one  year. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  secure  an  entrance  into  Montreal, 
Que.,  by  a  tunnel  through  the  mountains  in  the  north,  but  no 
action  will  be  taken  until  a  report  of  the  experts  now  working 
on  this  scheme  has  been  made. 

Canaoian  Pacific. — The  Windsor  Mills,  Eastman  &  Manson- 
ville  branch  of  the  eastern  division  has  been  extended  from 
Mansonville,  Que.,  to  North  Troy,  five  miles. 

According  to  press  reports,  a  contract  has  been  given  to  Pal- 
mer Brothers  &  Hemmins,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to  build  the  branch 
from  Duncan,  on  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo,  to  Cowichan  lake. 
25  miles.    Work  is  to  be  started  in  a  few  weeks.     (July  7.  p.  64.) 

Catskill  Traction  Co. — An  officer  writes  that  application  has 
been  made  to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission.  Second 
district,  for  a  franchise  and  to  issue  bonds.  The  company  plans 
to  build  from  Leeds,  N.  Y.,  northwest  to  Cairo,  6.75  miles,  and 
has  surveys  made.    Herman  C.  Cower,  president,  Catskill. 

Central  Canawan  Railway  &  Power  Company.— Plans  have 
been  filed  by  this  company  to  build  from  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to 
the  beaches  and  harbors  of  the  east  and  southeast  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipeg.  The  plans  include  a  line  from  East  Selkirk,  north- 
easterly to  Thalburg,  thence  to  Fort  George  on  Winnipeg  river. 
a  few  miles  south  of  Fort  A\^jfif^^  t,,From  Thalburg  another 
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line  is  to  be  run  north  to  Balsam  Bay,  thence  following  the  lake 
shore  to  Victoria  beach.  It  is  understood  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  is  back  of  the  project. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. — An  officer  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  this  company  will  extend  the  line  from  Switz  City, 
Ind.,  to  Linton,  six  miles.  The  work  is  to  be  started  in  a  short 
time.  The  trackage  arrangements  with  the  Illinois  Central  be- 
tween  these  places  expired  June   1. 

Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf. — This  road  has  been  extended 
from  Phillipy,  Tenn.,  north  to  Hickman,  Ky.,  11  miles. 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  Si.  Louis.— The  Evans- 
ville,  Mt  Carmel  &  Northern  has  been  opened  for  business  from 
Evansville,  Ind,,  north  to  Ml  Carmel,  111.,  34.8  miles,  and  is 
being  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Cairo  division. 

Copper  River  &  Northwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  the 
main  line  from  Cordova,  Alaska,  northeast  to  Kennecott,  196 
miles,  was  put  in  operation  on  March  29,  Surveys  were  recently 
made  up  McCarthy  creek,  extending  12  miles  from  the  proposed 
junction  at  Mite  191,  and  preliminary  surveys  are  now  being 
made  from  this  junction  point  up  the  White  river  country,  cov- 
ering about  60  miles  of  line.  Bolh  these  proposed  extensions 
will  pass  through  mineral  lands,  but  it  is  undecided  when  actual 
construction  work  will  be  started.     (June  2,  p.   1296.) 

De  Queen  &  Eastern. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
company  is  planning  to  build  an  extension  from  the  present 
eastern  terminus  at  Dierks,  Ark.,  northeast  to  Hot  Springs,  about 
TO  miles. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — Bids  are  wanted  up  to  July  25 
by  J.  L.  Campbell,  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  El  Paso,  Tex., 
for  grading  and  masonry  work  on  66  miles  of  railway  to  be  built 
in  Arizona,  The  grading  work  calls  for  the  handling  of  2,600,000 
cu,  yds. ;  foundation  excavation,  30,000  cu.  yds,,  and  the  ma- 
sonry work  constructing  36,000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete.  (July  14, 
p.  104.) 

ESQUIMALT  &  NANAiua— See  Canadian  Pacific 

Evansville,  Mt,  Carmel  &  Northern.— See  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis, 

Fort  Wmth  Southern  Traction  Company. — Organized  in 
Texas  with  $1,500,000  capital,  to  build  an  electric  line  from  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.,  south  to  Cleburne,  32  miles.  Surveys  have  been 
made  and  the  right-of-way  has  been  secured.  The  incorporators 
include;  C  H.  Clifford,  W.  A.  Hanger  and  W.  C.  Forbes, 
Fort  Worth. 

Georgia,  Florida  &  ALABAMA.—This  company,  operating  a  line 
from  Carrabelle,  Fla.,  north  via  Tallahassee  to  Richland,  Ga,, 
182  miles,  is  planning  to  complete  a  direct  line  from  Pensacola 
through  timber  and  agricultural  districts  to  the  coal  and  mineral 
territory  of  northern  Alabama,  by  securing  existing  lines  and 
building  extensions. 

Georgia  &  Florida, — This  company  has  opened  for  business  a 
new  branch  from  Sparks,  Ga,,  south  to  Adcl,  2.4  miles. 

GiLMORE  &  Pittsburgh.— This  road  is  now  open  for  passenger 
service  between  Armstead,  Mont.,  Leadore  and  Salmon,  Idaho, 
100.3  mites,  with  a  branch  from  Gilmore,  Idaho,  to  Leadore, 
laS  miles. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific— The  Lake  Superior  division  has  been 
extended  from  Graham,  Ont.,  for  252,4  miles  west  to  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  main  line  west.  New 
branches  have  also  been  opened  for  business  from  Melville, 
Sask.,  north  lo  Canora,  55.2  miles,  and  from  Tofield,  Alb.,  south 
to  Mirror,  70.9  miles. 

Great  Northern.- An  officer  writes  that  the  contract  recently 
let  to  Guthrie  &  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  is  for  laying  track  and 
putting  op  six  bridges  on  a  12-mile  section  between  Princeton, 
B.  C.,  and  Coalmont,  along  the  Tulameen  river,    (July  14,  p.  105.) 

HccKiNC  Vallev, — An  officer  writes  that  land  has  been  bought 
as  a  site  for  new  through  freight  yards  at  South  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  land  for  the  new  yard  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  present 
line  between  Parsons  avenue  and  Louckboume  road,  and  outside 
of  the  right-of-way  contains  about  120  acres.  This  has  been 
laid  out  in  shape  suited  for  yard  purposes  and  is  approximately 
7,200  ft.  long,  with  a  maximum  width  of  about  920  ft.  The 
t  for  the  grading  has  already  been  let.     The  necessary 


filling  material,  about  250,000  cu.  yds.,  will  be  taken  from  i 
mound  about  30  ft.  in  height,  located  about  onc-quartei  mik 
from  the  proposed  yard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  r 
For  northbound  trains  there  will  be  ten  arriving  tracks,  tjdi 
of  65  cars  capacity  and  3,500  ft.  long,  on  the  north  end  of  lb( 
yard,  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  tracks  for  southbound  ti 
is  proposed  to  be  located  at  the  south  end  of  the  yard. 

Iberia,  St.  Mary  &  Eastern.- According  to  press  reports. 
work  is  to  be  started  soon  on  the  line  from  New  Iberia.  La, 
southeast  to  Berwick  City,  opposite  Morgan  City,  about  SO  tnilci 
F.  M.  Welch,  president,  New  Iberia. 

International  &  Great  Northern.- This  company  is  pljfr 
ning  to  spend  $1,000,000  for  improvements,  it  is  said,  as  soot 
as  the  reorganization  has  been  adjusted.  The  line  from  Sai 
Antonio,  Tex.,  south  to  Laredo,  ISO  miles,  is  to  be  relayed  with 
75-lb.  rail,  and  new  rails  are  also  to  be  put  in  at  other  places, 
aggregating  about  100  miles.  Improvements  are  to  be  made  ai 
station  points,  and  betterments  of  the  roadbed  over  the  entire 
system,  including  new  ballasting,  are  planned. 

Mexico  North  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  construction 
work  is  now  under  way  from  Terrazas  station,  about  six  miles 
south  of  Neuva  Casas  Grandes,  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  south  to  Mi 
deira,  116  miles.  About  100  miles  is  graded  and  95  miles  of 
track  has  been  laid.  The  remaining  16  miles  is  expected  to  be 
finished  during  1911.  This  work  will  complete  a  connecting  li(d( 
between  the  section  extending  south  from  E!  Paso,  Tex.,  lo 
Terrazas  and  the  section  northwest  from  Tabalopa,  near  Chi- 
huahua, to  Madeira.  Work  is  under  way  on  a  branch  from  a 
point  on  \he-  main  line,  a  short  distance  north  of .  where  the 
continental  divide  is  crossed,  southwest  to  Chuicpupa,  45  nules. 
Grading  has  been  finished  on  five  miles  and  20  miles  addition)! 
is  under  contract.  A  branch  about  15  miles  long  is  being  built 
from  San  Antonio,  which  is  on  the  line  between  Chicuahua  and 
Madeira,  south  to  Cusihuiriachic.  The  grading  and  bridging  is 
completed  on  this  branch  and  the  track  will  be  ready  sooa 
Some  of  these  extensions  in  Northern  Mexico  traverse  a  rough 
section  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  the  work  is  expensive,  and  in- 
cludes the  excavation  of  11  tunnels,  the  two  longest  being  2,219 
fl.  and  3,838  fL  respectively.     (June  9,  p.  1334.) 

Mexican  Roads, — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mazailao, 
Mex,,  has  petitioned  the  national  government  to  build  a  lioe 
between  thai  port  and  Durango.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  the 
new  line  form  part  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico.  Sur- 
veys for  such  a  line  were  made  some  time  ago. 

Missouri,  Arkansas  &  Gulf. — A  contract  has  been  given  t» 
P.  A.  Herrington,  Houston,  Mo,,  it  is  said,  for  completing  the 
grading  on  a  35-mile  section  between  Rolla,  Mo.,  and  Liddng- 
The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  south  to  Bakersfidd,  in 
all  125  miles.    Gilbert  Lay,  president,  St.  Oair.    (May  S.  p.  1085.) 

Nacogdoches  &  Southeastern, — This  road  has  been  extended 
from  Dockville,  Tex,,  south  to  Dunham,  seven  miles.  (April  28, 
p.  1016.) 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — This  company  has  finished 
converting  the  branch  line  that  runs  from  Acambaro,  Mex,,  to 
Eruapan,  152  miles,  from  narrow  to  standard  gage. 

Plans  are  said  to  be  under  consideration  for  a  large  amount 
of  construction  work  to  he  carried  out  during  the  next  two 
years.  The  first  improvement  on  which  work  will  be  started 
is  a  line  between  Tampico,  Mex.,  north  to  Matamoras,  about 
300  miles;  also  on  a  link  in  the  Mexico  City- Matamoras  short 
line. 

It  is  understood  that  the  line  now  being  built  by  Richard 
Honey  and  associates,  of  Mexico  City,  between  Pahuca  and 
Zimapan  is  to  be  extended  to  Tampico  and  then  taken  over  by 
the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  and  operated  as  part  of  the 
government  system. 

Tentative  plans  are  under  consideration  for  extending  the 
Mexican  Southern  from  the  present  terminus,  a  short  distance 
south  of  Oaxaca,  lo  some  port  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  also  to 
carry  out  important  improvements  on  the  Interoceanic. 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago.— An  officer  writes  regard- 
ing the  propsed  extension  to  be  built  from  the  present  northern 
terminus  at  Middleton,  Tenn,,  north  to  Jackson,  about  40  miles, 
that  the  company  has  not  yet  completed  the  surveys  for  this  li 
(April  14,  p.  925.) 
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Northwestern  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
Mnder  way  closing  the  gap  between  Willits,  Cal.,  and  Shively, 
lOS  miles.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  work  finished  in  about  two 
years.  The  company  has  taken  over  the  operation  of  the  Ham- 
mond road,  which  extends  from  Eureka,  north  about  20  miles, 
but  nothing  has  been  done  regarding  building  an  extension  along 
the  coast  further  north. 

Nova  Scotia  Ro.^ds  (Electric). — Surveys  are  being  made,  it 
is  said,  for  an  electric  line  from  Lunenburg,  N.  S.,  to  Riverport, 
12  miles,  with  a  spur  to  Park  Creek.  T.  G.  NIchol,  Mahone 
Bay,  is  the  promoter. 

Oakland  &  Antioch  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts are  being  let  to  build  an  extension  of  20  miles,  to  com- 
plete a  line  from  Antioch,  Cal.,  southwest  via  Black  Diamond, 
Bayi»oint,  Concord,  Lafayette  and  Walnut  Creek  to  Antioch, 
about  35  miles.  The  line  is  now  in  operation  for  23  miles, 
S.  L.  Napthaly,  president;  W.  Arnstein,  vice-president.  (March 
10.  p.  4re.) 

Ohio  &  Kektuckv. — This  road  has  been  extended  from  Cannal 
City,  Ky.,  to  Malone,  seven  miles. 

CtacwN- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co. — The  Ma- 
dras line  of  the  Oregon  division  has  been  opened  for  business 
irora  Deschutes  Junction,  Ore.,  south  to  Madras,  101  miles. 

Pecos  &  Northern  Texas.— See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Pmchb-Paqfic— Incorporated  in  Nevada  with  $250,000  cap- 
ital, and  office  at  Pioche,  Nev.  The  plans  call  for  building  from 
PM>che  to  Royal  City,  in  Lincoln  county,  12  miles.  Frank  M. 
Poote,  president;  E.  A.  Culbertson,  vice-president;  F.  R.  Wooley, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  all  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

RAra  Transit  Intehurban.— An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany was  chartered  in  November,  1907,  to  build  from  Muskogee. 
Okla.,  southwest  via  Tecumseh  to  Chickasha.  about  160  miles, 
with  a  branch  from  Tecumseh  northwest  to  Guthrie,  about  60 
miles,  and  another  branch  from  Tecumseh  south  to  Sulphur, 
58  miles.  Surveys  have  been  made  for  the  branch  from  Te- 
ctunseh  south  via  St.  Louis,  Asher,  Stratford,  Hart,  Dolberg 
and  Pahner  to  Sulphur.  J.  W.  Saxon,  president,  Tecumseh,  and 
W.  T.  Forsythe,  engineer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RowLESBUBG  &  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  on  a  line  from  Rowlesburg,  W.  Va.,  south  to 
Parsons,  about  20  miles.  The  work  on  the  first  seven  miles  is 
^uitc  heavy.  G.  G.  Satzinger,  president.  New  Castle,  Pa.,  and 
Honroe  &  Downs   are  the  engineers. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern. — This  company  expects  to  finish 
work  on  the  extension  from  Hamilton,  Tex.,  to  Comanche  by 
July  15.  While  no  definite  plans  have  been  made,  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  question  of  building  a  further  extension  beyond 
Comanche  is  under  consideration,  on  which  work  may  be  started 
this  fall.     (April  14,  p.  912.) 

Santa  Maria  Valley.— Incorporated  in  California  with 
$3001000  capital  to  build  from  Belteravia,  Cal.,  to  the  Santa 
Uaria  oil  district,  15  miles.  Hugh  McKinney  and  P.  H.  McPher- 
rin  are  incorporators. 

Southern  Traction  Co. — Announcement  has  been  made  that 
the  line  will  be  built  from  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  Waco,  with  a  branch 
from  Ferris  to  Ennis  and  Corsicana.  Right-of-way  has  been 
secured  on  about  IS  miles.  J.  F,  Strickland,  president,  Dallas. 
(April  7.  p.  878.) 

Southern  PAa«c — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  let  for 
bniiding  a  section  of  100  miles  from  Natron,  Ore.,  southeast 
to  Klamath   Falls. 

Sunset  Railroad. — This  road  has  been  extended  from  Fellow, 
Calt  to  Shale,  two  miles. 

Washington.  Idaho  &  Montana. — This  road  has  been  ex- 
tended from  the  western  terminus  at  Palouse,  Wash.,  to  Lairds, 
(me  mile,  and  from  Bovil,  Idaho,  north  to  Purdue,  two  miles. 

Yankton  &  Norfolk.— The  line,  for  which  surveys  were 
made  about  25  years  ago,  from  Norfolk,  Neb,,  to  Yankton,  S.  D., 
may  now  be  built,  the  rights  and  property  having  been  bought,  it 
is  said,  by  C.  S.  ITIeaver,  Chicago. 

Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley.— An  officer  writes  regarding  the 


reports  that  a  connecting  line  is  to  be  built  from  Natchez,  Miss., 
south  to  Woodville,  about  40  miles,  that  no  appropriation  has 
been  made  for  this  work,  but  that  the  company  is  now  making  a 
preliminary  survey  over  the  route. 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Altoona,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  constructing  a 
semi-circular  subway  for  the  use  of  pedestrians  under  the 
Hollidaysburg  branch  tracks  at  Union  avenue,  Altoona,  between 
Twenty-second  and  Twenty-third  streets.  The  subway  will  be 
55  ft.  long,  8  ft.  wide  and  9  ft.  high  at  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
and  is  being  built  of  concrete. 

BozEMAN,  Mont.— The  Gallatin  Valley  will  build  a  new  sta- 
tion, it  is  said,  at  Bozeman. 

Calwa,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  let  con- 
tracts for  grading  a  new  yard  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
Fresno  terminals.  A  IS-stall  roundhouse  and  the  necessary 
water  and  oil  facilities  will  be  provided. 

Duluth,  Minn.— The  Canadian  Northern  will  build  a  steel 
and  concrete  10-stall  roundhouse  with  a  70-ft.  turntable,  a  black- 
smith and  machine  shop  100  ft.  x  60  ft.  and  a  storage  and  office 
building  110  ft.  X  30  fL 

El  Paso,  Tex.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  begun 
work  on  a  viaduct  over  its  tracks  on  Smelter  Road.  The  es- 
timated cost  is  $76,000. 

Everett,  Wash— The  Northern  Pacific  has  given  a  contract 
to  the  H.  Chase  Co.,  Everett,  for  the  erection  of  shop  buildings 
at  Everett. 

Orchard  Park,  N.  J.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  has  authorized  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
&  Pittsburgh  to  abandon  its  present  station  in  the  village  of 
Orchard  Park,  town  of  East  Hamburg.  Erie  cotmty,  on  condi- 
tion that  a  new  station  be  built  near  the  crossing  of  its  line  over 
Buffalo  street,  in   Orchard   Park. 

Paris,  Tex.— The  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  it  is  reported, 
will  build  a  freight  depot  which  will  also  provide  for  the  local 
offices.  The  building  will  be  of  brick  construction,  one  or  two 
stories  high. 

PuYALLUP,  Wash.— The  Puget  Sound  Electric  will  build  a 
new  station,  it  is  said,  at  Puyallup. 

Savannah,  Ga. — An  officer  writes  that  the  company  is  carry- 
improvements,  to  include  considerable  track  work,  at 
iOn  Island.  There  is  to  be  an  extension  to  the  ware- 
I  the  east  side  of  slip  No.  3,  490  ft,  long,  to  cost  about 
extension  to  covered  shed  on  west  side  of  slip,  400  ft, 
long,  to  cost  about  $25,000,  and  the  dredging  work  in  the  slip 
to  secure  a  minimum  depth  of  24  ft,  will  cost  about  $50,000,  The 
bulkhead  work  being  carried  out  on  some  1,400  lin,  ft.  will  cost 
about  $7,000-  Press  reports  say  that  contracts  have  been  let  to 
the  Atlantic  Gulf  &  Pacific  Co.  for  the  dredging  work,  and  for 
the  extensions  to  buildings  and  wharves,  to  Budwell  and  Hillyer, 
Jacksonville,  Fla, 

South  Chicago,  III. — The  Pennsylvania  has  completed  plans 
for  building  two  vertical  lift  bridges  over  the  Calumet  river  at 
South  Chicago,  to  have  a  double  track,  210  ft.  skew  truss  spans 
with  a  clear  waterway  of  140  ft.  and  a  vertical  lift  of  120  ft 
above  water  level.  The  substructures  will  be  concrete  caissons 
to  bed  rock. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  is  having  plans  pre- 
pared by  Waddell  &  Harrington  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  a 
vertical  lift  bridge  over  the  Calumet  river  at  South  Chicago. 
The  bridge  will  be  a  four  track  skew  truss  span,  210  ft.  long 
and  will  have  a  clear  waterway  of  140  f{.  and  a  vertical  lift  of 
120  ft  above  water  level.  The  substructure  will  be  cement 
caissons  resting  on  rock. 

Seattle,  Wash. — The  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  4  Navi- 
gation Company  is  having  plans  made  for  a  new  coaling  sta- 
tion to  be  built  at  Seattle.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments is  $16,500. 

Winnipeg,  Man, — Announcement  is  made  that  the  Canadian 
Pacific  will  biiild  a  large  addition  to  the  Royal  Alexandra  Hotel 
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Katltoa^  ifitnancial  Nem^. 


Boston  &  Maine.— At  auction  2,273  shares  of  Boston  & 
Maine  common  stock,  the  balance  remaining  unsubscribed  for 
of  authorized  issue  last  December  of  106,637  shares,  were  sold 
in  one  lot  at  105J4  to  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Bkockville,  Westpokt  &  Nosthwestebn. — It  is  said  that  this 
property  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  no  interest 
having  been  paid  on  the  bonds  for  four  years.  The  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Co.,  New  York,  trustee  for  the  bonds,  had  made 
an  application  for  immediate  sale  of  the  road.  This  road  runs 
from  Brockville,  Ont.,  to  Westport,  4S  miles. 

Canadian  Northebn  Alberta.— The  London  Stock  Exchange 
has  listed  i647,200  ($3,236,300)  3'/,  per  cent,  first  mortgage 
debenture  stock,  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Ckhtbal  Arkansas  &  Eastern.— The  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  and 
Rhodes  &  Co.,  both  of  New  York,  are  offering  a  block  of 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  July  1,  1910-1940,  of  the 
Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern,  guaranteed  principal  and  interest 
by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  The  total  authorized  issue  is 
$3/)00.000,  of  which  $730,000  are  outstanding.  The  bonds  are 
secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the  road  from  Stuttgart,  Ark., 
to  England,  and  on  the  road  from  Rice  Junction,  Ark.,  north 
to  Hazen,  a  total  of  45  miles. 

Chicago  &  Eastxrn  Illinois. — In  order  to  perfect  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  and  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois,  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  has  filed  a 
mortgage  for  $1,284,000  on  all  its  property.  The  money  is  to 
be  used  to  redeem  the  25,666  shares  of  the  capital  stock  of 
the  company. 

Dawson,  Grand  Forks  &  Stewart  River. — At  a  meeting  of  the 
holders  of  the  prior  lien  debentures  and  the  consolidated  6  per 
cent,  debenture  stock,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  of  the  prior  lien  debentures  from  July  1, 
1911,  to  July  1,  1914,  and  that  interest  on  both  the  stocks  be 
suspended  to  1914, 

Denvsi,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. — A  letter  from  Colonel  D.  C. 
Dodge,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Denver  Railway  Securities  Co.,  says  in  part: 

"The  company  [Denver  Railway  Securities  Co.]  has  been 
organized  in  Colorado  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of 
$10^)00,000  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  all  of  the  stock, 
bonds,  notes  and  other  obligations  of  the  Colorado-Utah  Con- 
struction Co.  and  of  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific 
owned  by  the  estate  of  D.  H.  Moffat,  and  issue  its  entire  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,000  in  payment  of  said  purchase.  Among  the 
principal  and  most  valuable  assets  to  be  purchased  is  $8,232,000 
(half  common  and  half  preferred)  stock  of  the  Denver,  North- 
western &  Pacific,  and  $8,000,000  4  per  cent,  first  .mortgage 
bonds  of  the  railway  company  subject  to  a  lien  of  $4,000,000  6 
per  cent,  collateral  trust  notes.  There  is  offered  for  sale  at 
$750,000,  $5,000,000  of  stock  of  the  Securities  company.  Out 
of  this  sum  it  is  proposed  to  pay  $500,000  of  the  priiKipal  of 
the  $4X)00X'0O  collateral  trust  notes  under  an  agreement  that 
the  balance.  $3,5OOfl00,  shall  be  extended" 

GtKAT  Northern.— A  press  despatch  from  Winnipeg  says  that 
the  Great  Northern  has  made  arrangements  to  have  trackage 
rights  over  the  "Regina  Boundary  Line"  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  which  is  now  under  construction. 

GuiF,  Florida  &  Alabama. — This  company,  which  has  been 
formed  with  an  authorized  capital  stock  of  $7,500,000  and  a 
fifflded  debt  of  $10,000,000,  has  been  organized  to  take  over  cer- 
tain existing  roads  and  to  build  certain  extensions.  See  this 
company  under  Railway  Construction. 

Megargel  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  oflfering  $1,000,000  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1911-1961,  at  85,  with  a  bonus 
of  £0  per  cent,  in  common  stock  and  20  per  cent  in  preferred. 

IifDiANA  Harbor  BELT.^The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
and  the  Michigan  Central,  which  together  own  al!  of  the 
$2,450,000  stock  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  have  s«ld  40  per 
cent  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western. 


Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.— Edwin  Hawley  and  Tbeodort 
P.  Shonts  have  been  elected  additional  directors. 

Kansas  City  Southern.— The  Oklahoma  City  Oklahomiau  hji 
that  reports  coming  from  authentic  -sources  state  that  n^oiii- 
tions  are  being  carried  on  for  the  taking  over  by  the  Kaoiaj 
City  Southern  of  the  Fort  Smith  &  Western. 

Maxton,  Alma  &  Southbound.— This  company,  which  wu 
previously  announced  as  having  taken  over  the  Alma  Rai- 
road,  is  now  in  operation  and  has  filed  a  freight  tariff  betwtn 

Alma,  N.  C,  and  Midway,  seven  miles, 

NcwFOLK  &  Western.— up  to  June  30  there  had  been  $8,284jO(]0 
convertible  4  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
exchanged  for  stock.  The  total  issue  of  these  bonds  is 
$25,569,00a 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.- Rhoades  &  Co.  and  the  Guarut; 
Trust  Co.,  both  of  New  York,  are  offering  at  98  $730^00  Cel- 
tral  Arkansas  &  Eastern  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  of 
July  I,  1910.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed,  principal  and  interest, 
by  the  St  Louis  Southwestern.     See  March  10,  1911,  page  481. 

Sierra  &  Mohawk.— This  company  has  taken  over  the  Sieira 
Valleys  Railway,  which  was  sold  under  foreclosure  on  June  30, 
1909,  by  the  Nevada-California -Oregon  Railway.  The  Sierra 
Valleys  Railway  runs  from  Plumas  Junction,  Cal.,  10  Oio, 
71  miles. 

Sierra  Vali.xys  Railway.— See  Sierra  &  Mohawk. 

Valdosta,  Moultrie  St  Western. — The  Georgia  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  authorized  the  company  to  issue  $630,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  in  part  to  retire  $300,000 
first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  due  1939  but  subject  to  earh'er 
retirement  The  road  runs  from  Valdosta,  Ga.,  to  Moultrie, 
42  miles. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern.— This  company  has  filed 
with  the  secretary  of  state  of  Oklahoma  a  certificate  of  in- 
crease of  stock  from  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

According  to  dispatches  received  from  San  Jose,  an  Americao 
capitalist  has  applied  to  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  for 
authority  to  construct  an  electric  railway  which,  starting  from 
Puerto  del  Coco,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  shall  continue 
as  far  as  Liberia,  and  thence  south  to  La  Barranca. 

Paul  Gonzenbach,  of  Manta,  Exuador,  has  the  contract  for 
building  a  short  railway  from  that  port  to  Santa  Ana,  work  on 
which  lias  already  been  commenced.  Proposals  arc  also  being  re- 
ceived for  constructing  the  railway  from  Ambato,  Ecuador,  to 
the  Arajuano  river,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  anything  will  be 
done  now,  owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

While  it  was  thought  that  the  recent  plague  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  coolies  would  seriously  hinder  the  progress  of  the 
reconstruction  work  on  the  Antung-Mukden  Railway,  Manchuria, 
the  authorities  have  stated  that  such  has  not  been  the  case,  as  the 
plague  abated  in  time  to  allow  the  spring  work  to  commence  in 
the  usual  manner.  Everything,  in  fact,  has  gone  with  remark- 
able smoothness,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  work  will  be 
finished  by  November  3,  the  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  Em- 
peror's birthday.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  that  date  last 
year  the  Antung-Chikuanshan  section  of  the  road  was  completed 
and  that  a  large  celebration  was  held  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  Chikuanshan  tunnel,  the  last  to  be  finished,  was  completed 
a  short  time  ago.  It  is  3328  it  long,  and  the  miners  who  began 
at  opposite  ends  met  exactly  at  the  center.  It  is  stated  that  the 
calculations  were  not  more  than  an  inch  or  two  out  and  that 
the  same  was  true  of  the  other  long  tunnels  on  the  line.  There 
are  24  tunnels  in  all,  the  combined  length  of  which  is  26,542  ft 
The  tunnels  are  to  be  brick-lined  throughout.  This  work,  how- 
ever, will  not,  it  is  thought,  be  finished  until  August  The  drills 
used  were  of  American  make  and  as  a  rule  worked  by  com- 
pressed air.  The  miners  for  the  most  part  were  Koreans;  they 
possess  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  this  eUss-of  work^ 
nzed  by  V 
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A  S  a  measure  of  stability  in  railway  values,  in  spite  of  ad- 
^*  verse  political  and  other  influences,  the  market  prices  of  20 
active  .railway  common  stocks  are  suggestive.  Taking  the  middle 
of  the  present  month  and  the  approximate  closing  average  price, 
123,  as  the  measure  and  standard,  one  finds  a  rise  of  10  points 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  The  highest  price  of  the  last  4l4 
years — December,  1906 — shows  an  average  price  only  IS  points 
higher;  and  the  lowest  price — 81^K>f  the  post-panic  period  that 
began  in  October  of  1907.  is  42  points  lower.  The  standard 
price  of  123  compares  with  126,  the  highest  price  of  1910,  with 
134,  the  highest  price  of  1909,  with  121,  the  highest  price  of 
1908,  and  with  91,  the  highest  price  in  1907,  after  the  October 
panic  of  that  year.    Allowances  must,  of  course,  be  made  in  any 


inferences  based  on  average  prices.  A  sudden  rise,  like  that 
of  Canadian  Pacific  during  the  present  year  tends  to  disturb  the 
average  just  as  at  an  earlier  period  there  were  such  rises  as 
took  place  in  Union  Pacific  and  Reading.  But  there  have  been 
partly  offsetting  depressions,  such  as  those  in  New  Haven, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Central,  and  during  the  period 
under  consideration  two  forces — rise  of  wages  and  railway  bait- 
ing— have  been  almost  continuously  acute  as  "bear"  influences.  ■ 
Were  the  quoted  prices  merely  speculative  they  would  not  be 
worth  citing.  But  through  the  speculative  ups  and  downs  there 
persists  the  investment  demand  and  price  as  a  kind  of  ballast 
outstaying  the  chills  and  Ce\-er  of  stock  gambling.  In  the  sta- 
bility of  railway  prices  it  shows  that  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
value  of  the  railway  which  has  survived  remarkably  through  a 
long  period  of  cloudy  railway  weather. 

A  FTER  compelling  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  the  Cana- 
*^  dian  reciprocity  agreement  has  finally  passed  the  Senate 
as  it  might  and  sl^ouTd  have  done  five  months  or  more  ago. 
Interest  in  it  now  shifts  to  Ottawa  and  to  the  question  whether 
the  Conservative  opposition  will  be  able  to  force  a  general 
election  and  referendum.  While  railway  interests  in  this  coun- 
try have  generally  been  quiet  on  the  subject  of  reciprocity  dur- 
ing the  protracted  hearings,  they  have,  so  far  as  heard  from, 
been  in  favor  of  the  agreement.  The  railways  have  rested  on 
that  major  premise  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  country  as 
a  whole — namely,  that  the  positive  benefits  of  the  many  overcast 
the  very  hypothetical  injuries  to  the  few,  and  that  trans- 
portation thrives  with  genera!  commerce  and  diminishes  with 
commercial  obstruction.  The  specific  changes  of  tariff  duties 
when  re-studied  in  the  agreement  do  not  modify  appreciably  the 
theory  that  it  is  in  the  railway  interest.  Farm  stuffs,  vegetables, 
rough  lumber  and  fish  become  free ;  while  our  mechanical  prod- 
ucts going  to  Canada  are  lowered  in  tariff  rates.  Access  to 
Canadian  forests  reduces  the  swift  consumption  of  our  own ;  and 
the  10  per  cent,  reduction  to  the  free  list  of  railway  tics  and 
the  free  listing  of  creosoted  timber  suggests  an  important  di- 
rection of  railway  economy.  In  the  railways'  position  as  con- 
sumers, the  prospective  readjustment  of  lumber  prices  is  prob- 
ably the  most  vital  feature  of  the  agreement. 


J  |nW  both  absolutely  and  relatively  railway  taxes  are  run- 
**  ning  up  is  shown  strikingly  by  the  figures  of  Poor's  Man- 
ual of  Railroads  for  1911,  covering  the  comparative  returns  for 
1909  and  1910.  Assets  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
increased  for  1910  by  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent. ;  gross  earn- 
ings 11.59  per  cent;  and  net  earnings  7.85  per  cent.  In  vivid 
contrast,  taxes  increased  from  $90,790,949  to  $107,862,419,  or 
nearly  19  per  cenL  Taxes  increased  nearly  3  times  as  fast 
as  assets  and  somewhat  less  than  2^  times  as  fast  as  net  earn- 
ings. But  in  reckoning  such  taxes  only  those  paid  by  the  rail- 
way corporations  directly  are  counted  in.  Not  computed  and 
not  to  be  computed  in  any  approximate  figures  are  those  paid 
by  the  bond  holder  and  stock  owner  as  an  individual  or  trustee. 
The  double  taxation  thus  levied  is  notorious,  the  bond  holder, 
for  example,  in  one  state  often  being  taxed  < 
which  the  corporation  has  paid  the  full  tax  in  another 
wealth;  and  to  this  breach  of  the  taxation  equities  has  been 
added,  of  late  years,  the  large  transfer  inheritance  taxes  still 
increasing  in  many  states,  though  just  modified  in  New  York. 
These  inheritance  taxes,  as  Governor  Dix  of  New  York  recently 
said,  may  in  some  cases  mean  triple  taxation  and.  in  the  case 
of  some  collateral  legacies,  run  up  to  almost  confiscation  ratios. 
What  is  the  real  railway  securities  tax,  corporate  and  private, 
and  what  the  rate  of  inereafe,  would  be  startling  could  they  he 
joined  and  computed.  That  the  individual  can  and  often  does 
dodge  the  legacy  tax  by  ante  mortem  distribution  is  hardly  con- 
solatory to  the  railway  corporation  which  lives  on  and  must 
shew  its  hand  each  ye.ir,  f    •  ■ 
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T^HE  high  character  oi  Governor  Baldwin,  of  Connecticut, 
^  who  has  been  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  that 
state,  and  who  has  a  national  reputation  as  a  legal  authority, 
has  given  a  special  interest  to  his  three  appointments  to  the  new 
Connecticut  public  utilities  commission  with  its  greatly  enlarged 
powers,  inclusive  of  steam  roads  and  street  railways.  He  has 
appointed  the  three  members  of  the  railway  commission  whose 
names  he  had  sent  to  the  state  senate  earlier  in  the  legislative 
session  anil  it  must  be  confessed  that  as  appointments  they  are 
not  profoundly  satisfactory.  One  is  a  municipal  civil  engineer 
not  very  well  known ;  the  second,  a  successful  peach  grower,  ac- 
tive in  the  past  in  the  state  grange;  and  the  third,  a  county 
coroner,  a  lawyer,  quite  respectable,  but  not  ranking  among  the 
best  lawyers  of  his  locality.  All  three  may  be  described  as  with- 
out technical  training  for  their  places,  and  there  is  a  mild  savor 
of  politics  in  their  appointment  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  the  governor  had  offered  one  of  the  original  appoint- 
ments to  a  leading  civil  engineer  of  the  stale  who  had  refused 
the  place;  that  the  new  commission  shines  by  contrast  with 
the  partisan  politicians  who  brought  the  old  commission  into 
disrepute ;  that  there  were,  apparently,  no  candidates  of  high 
technical  training  for  the  places ;  and  tliat  the  responsibilities 
of  the  commission  under  the  new  statute  are  such  as  to  demon- 
strate very  soon  incapacity  or  the  reverse,  and  in  the  former 
case  the  law  itself  with  its  unique  "recall"  feature  supplies  a 
remedy.  The  appointments  show  the  difficulties  under  which 
the  best  appointing  power  may  labor  in  lifting  the  personnel 
of  a  state  commission. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST  CASE  DECISION. 

'X'HE  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
*  Pacific  coast  rate  cases,  which  were  made  public  this  weeit, 
and  which  we  abstract  elsewhere,  are  based  on  entirely  different 
principles  from  its  previous  decisions  in  these  cases.  In  its 
first  decision  in  the  Spokane  case  under  the  Hepburn  Act  the 
commission  held  that  the  earnings  of  the  railways  serving  that 
city  were  excessive,  and  their  rates  unreasonable,  and  prescribed 
class  rates  to  Spokane,  which  it  believed  would  be  reasonable  in 
themselves.  These  rates,  from  the  middle  West  at  least,  were 
those  then  in  effect  to  the  coast;  but  the  commission  said  that 
it  did  not  prescribe  them  to  Spokane  because  it  meant  to  hold 
that  the  rales  to  Spokane  should  not  be  higher  than  those  to 
the  coast,  but  because  it  believed  that  the  existing  rates  to  the 
coast  would  be  reasonable  rates  per  se  to  Spokane.  Its  sub- 
sequent decisions  in  the  Spokane  case  and  in  the  other  Pacific 
coast  cases,  were  likewise  based  upon  the  ground,  that  in  view 
of  the  earnings  of  the  roads  their  rates  from  the  east  to  western 
intermounlain   points   were   unreasonable. 

The  decisions  rendered  this  week  turn,  not  on  the  cxcessive- 
ness  of  the  rales  involved,  but  on  the  question  of  unfair  dis- 
crimination. As  Commissioner  Prouty  says  in  the  opinion  in 
the  Spokane  case,  "it  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the 
acute  complaint  in  this  case  is  the  discrimination  and  not  the 
unreasonable  rate."  The  commission  decides  that  the  present 
adjustment  of  rates  in  the  West  is  unjustly  discriminatory 
against  the  interior  points  as  compared  with  points  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  therefore  in  violation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce act  as  amended  by  the  Mann-Elkins  act. 

The  Manns-Elkin  act  made  two  changes  in  the  fourth,  or 
long  and  short  haul  section.  The  original  Interstate  Commerce 
act  made  it  "unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  to  charge  or  re- 
ceive any  greater  compensation  in  the  aggregate  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  or  of  like  kind  of  property  under  sub- 
stantially similar  circumsiancei  and  conditions  for  a  shorter 
than  for  a  longer  distance  over  the  same  line."  The  Mann- 
EUtins  act  struck  out  the  words  "under  substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions."  It  also  provided  that  when  the 
commission  authorized  a  railway  to  charge  a  lower  rate  for 
loftger  than  for  a  shorter  haul  "the  commission  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  such  designated 


carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  this  section." 
number  of  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to  the  meaning  ci 
Section  4,  as  amended.  The  counsel  tor  the  city  of  Spolunt 
argued  that  by  striking  out  the  words  "substantially  similar  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions,"  Congress  had  failed  to  lay  don 
any  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  commission  in  permitting  or 
forbidding  disregard  of  the  long  and  short  haul  principle;  thai 
this  had  rendered  the  provisions  giving  the  commission  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  suspend  the  clause  unconstitutional,  be- 
cause Congress  cannot  delegate  legislative  authority  withont 
laying  down  the  rule  according  to  which  it  shall  be  exerdsd; 
and  that,  these  provisions  of  the  section  being  thus  strickeii 
out,  left  it  a  hard  and  fast  long  and  short  haul  clause.  The 
theory  advanced  by  some  railway  counsel  has  been  that  tbc 
only  real  change  made  in  the  law  is,  that  whereas,  formerly, 
the  roads,  when  they  believed  a  departure  from  the  long  and 
short  haul  principle  justifiable,  could,  put  into  effect  rates  which 
were  higher  for  longer  than  for  shorter  hauls,  under  the  law 
as  amended  they  must  first  get  the  permission  of  the  commis- 
sion. On  this  theory  the  commission  must  permit  any  departure 
from  the  long  and  short  haul  principle  which  would  have  been 
legal  under  the  original  act. 

The  commission's  interpretation  of  the  law  is  substantially 
that  contended  for  in  an  article  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette, 
November  25,  1910.  Commissioner  Prouty  says  in  his  opinion 
in  the  Spokane  opinion  that  if  the  fourth  section  were  read  by 
itself  and  taken  at  its  literal  face  meaning  the  commission  would 
possess  unrestricted  power  to  grant  or  deny  any  application  for 
permission  to  charge  more  for  the  short  than  for  the  long  haul 
"So  construed,"  he  adds,  "the  proviso  would  probably  be  void 
as  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority."  Therefore,  the  com- 
mission concludes  that  it  must  seek  for  the  rule  to  guide  it  in 
administering  the  section  in  other  parts  of  the  act.  It  finds  the 
rule  in  those  provisions  which  require  rates  to  be  reasonable  and 
not  unfairly  discriminatory.  As  Commissioner  Prouty  says;  "It 
must  investigate  each  case,  and  if,  after  such  investigation,  it  is 
of  the  opinion  that  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  fourth 
section  would  not  result  in  unreasonable  rates  or  undue  dis- 
crimination, it  must  permit  that  departure.  If,  upon  the  other 
hand,   it   is  of  the   contrary  opinion,  it  must   refuse  the  per- 

But  it  may  do  something  more  than  either  refuse  or  grant 
the  permission.  The  act  as  amended  also  authorizes  it  to  per- 
scribe  the  extent  to  which  a  common  carrier  may  be  relieved 
from  the  operation  of  the  fourth  section ;  in  other  words,  to 
fix  the  relation  which  must  exist  between  the  rates  for  the 
longer  and  the  shorter  hauls.  Some  railway  lawyers  have  con- 
tended that  the  provision  conferring  on  the  commission  this  au- 
thority is  unconstitutional.  They  say  that  a  railway  has  a  right 
to  charge  a  reasonable  rate  for  each  service  that  it  renders; 
that  this  includes  the  right  to  fix  rates  which  will  enable  it  to 
meet  water  competition  so  long  as  these  rates  are  not  less  than 
cost  of  the  service;  that  it  also  includes  the  right  to  fix  rates 
that  are  reasonable  in  themselves,  to  points  where  water  com- 
petition is  not  met,  and  that  Congress  has  no  authority,  and 
much  less  it  gives  the  commission  power,  to  require  that  the 
rate  made  where  water  competition  is  not  encountered  shall  be 
fixed  with  reference  to  the  rate  where  water  competition  is  en- 
countered. Naturally,  the  commission  assumes  that  the  pro- 
vision giving  it  the  authority  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
the  long  and  short  haul  principle  shall  be  departed  from  is  con- 
stitutional. It  is  not  a  court  It  is  an  administrative  body  ex- 
ercising certain  powers  delegated  to  it  by  Congress,  and  as  the 
agent  of  Congress  it  is  its  business  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Con- 
gress, not  to  say  that  what  Congress  has  done  is  unwise  or 
unconstitutional. 

Applying  its  theories  of  law,  justice,  and  economies,  the  com- 
mission in  its  decisions  rendered  this  week  does  not  prescribe 
any  schedules  of  rates,  but  prescribes  the  relations  which  it  be- 
lieves should  be  established  between  th^rat^^^.^|ie  territory 
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east  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
to  intermediate  points.  It  recognizes  the  controlling  force  of 
water  competition  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards, 
and  therefore,  holds  that  the  railways  may  make  rates  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  intermediate  points  as  much  as  25  per  cent, 
higher  than  those  to  Pacific  coast  terminal  points.  It  holds, 
however,  that  the  force  of  water  competition  rapidly  grows  less 
as  traffic  originates  farther  west  from  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
it  therefore  reduces  step  by  step  the  differential  which  may  be 
maintained  between  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  inter- 
mountain  territory  until  it  reaches  St  Paul  and  the  Missouri 
river,  from  which  points  it  prohibits  rates  from  being  made 
any  higher  to  intermediate  points  than  to  the  coast.  It  appa- 
rently refuses  to  recognize  any  competition  as  justifying  dis- 
regard of  the  fourth  section  except  Strictly  transportation  com- 
petition. 

The  effect  of  the  commission's  order  obviously  is  to  make  all 
of  the  rates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  western  interior. 
dependent  upon  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  If  the  commodity 
rates  to  the  coast  be  left  by  the  railways  as  they  are  now,  as 
the  commission  evidently  expects,  then  sweeping  reductions  in 
practically  all  of  the  commodity  rates  to  the  western  interior 
must  be  made.  This  would  involve  the  loss  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  net  revenue  to  the  carriers.  It  probably  would,  consider- 
ing them  as  a  whole,  disable  them  from  earning  the  7  per  cent 
on  the  value  of  their  property  which  Judge  Sanborn  held  is  the 
least  to  which  a  railway  can  be  legally  restricted.  And  yet. 
even  if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  questionable  if  the  roads  can  attack 
the  decisions  on  the  ground  that  they  are  confiscatory.  For, 
as  has  already  been  said,  the  commission  has  not  in  these  orders 
fixed  rates ;  it  has  merely  prescribed  the  relations  that  must  be. 
established  between  them.  So  far  as  the  commodity  rates  are 
concerned,  which  alone  are  affected  by  these  decisions,  it  would 
seem  that  the  railways  ate  left  free  to  establish  between  them  the 
relations  the  commisison  prescribes  either  by  advancing  the 
rates  to  the  coast  or  by  reducing  them  to  the  interior ;  that  if, 
while  complying  with  the  decision,  they  can  in  any  way  put  their 
rates  as  a  whole  on  a  basis  which  will  give  them  adequate  rev- 
enues they  probably  cannot  raise  the  issue  of  confiscation. 

By  directing  that  the  rates  to  intermediate  points  front  St. 
Paul  and  the  Missouri  river  shall  be  made  no  higher  than  they 
shall  be  made  to  the  coast,  and  that  the  rates  from  more  eastern 
points  to  the  intermediate  western  points  shall  not  be  made 
more  than  certain  percentages  higher  than  the  rates  to  the  cost, 
the  commisison  has  with  doubtful  constitutionality  sought  to 
force  on  the  transcontinental  railways  the  necessity  of  choosing 
whether  they  will  desist  from  meeting  water  competition  on  the 
coast,  and  thereby  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  maintain  their 
rates  to  the  interior,  or  will  continue  to  meet  water  competition 
on  the  coast,  and  thereby  subject  all  of  their  rates  to  its  in- 
fluence. The  commission  refers  to  the  fact  that  water  com- 
petition is  more  potent  than  it  has  been  in  many  years,  and  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  it  will  become  much 
stronger  than  it  is  now.  If  the  water  rates  do  decline  and  the 
railways  continue  to  meet  them,  they  will,  if  they  comply  with 
the  commission's  order,  have  to  reduce  their  rates  to  the  in- 
terior proportionately ;  every  decline  in  water  rates  would  reduce 
not  only  the  revenue  on  their  business  to  the  coast,  but  the 
revenue  from  all  of  their  business. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  roads  might,  for  the  present,  leave 
their  rates  to  the  coast  as  they  are  and  establish  between  them 
and  the  other  rates  the  relatbns  prescribed  by  the  commission 
without  being  disabled  from  continuing  to  pay  their  present 
dividends.'  If,  however,  water  competition  increases  in  strength, 
as  is  now  anticipated,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  they  might  have  to  either  contest  the  commission's  order 
in  the  courts  or  to  adopt  the  policy  of  making  a  large  part,,  or 
even  all,  of  their  rales  to  the  coast  in  substantial  disregard  of 
water  competition.  The  traffic  that  now  moves  to  the  coast 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  classes.     The  first  consists 


of  those  commodities  which  would  move  by  rail  in  any  event; 
the  railways  can,  of  course,  make  the  rates  on  them  practically 
what  they  please  so  long  as  they  do  not  make  them  excessive, 
and  therefore  unlawful.  The  second  class  of  commodities  is 
composed  of  those  which  are  so  adapted  to  water  transportation 
that  they  will  move  by  water  almost  regardless  of  what  rates 
the  railways  make  on  them;  the  railways  might  to  advantage 
raise  the  rates  on  these  commodities  also,  for  by  so  doing  they 
would  not  lose  much  revenue  to  the  coast  and  would  protect 
their  revenue  to  the  interior.  The  ^ird  class  of  commodities 
is  composed  of  those  that  can  move  almost  equally  well  by  rail 
or  by  water;  the  railways  can  neither  reduce  the  rates  on  them 
to  meet  water  competition  nor  raise  them  in  disregard  to  it 
without  losing  a  large  amount  of  revenue  from  their  coast  busi- 
ness ;  if,  however,  they  fix  them  regardless  of  water  compe- 
tition they  can  protect  their  revenue  to  the  intermediate  points, 
while,  if  they  make  them  so  a«  to  meet  water  competition  they 
will,  under  the  commission's  order,  have  to  adjust  their  rates 
to  intermediate  points  correspondingly. 

The  whole  situation  is  so  complex  that  it  will  be  no  easy 
matter  for  the  railway  managers  to  decide  what  to  do  about  iL 
A  reduction  of  the  rates  to  intermediate  points,  such  as  the 
commission  desires,'  while  it  would  in  the  immediate  future 
greatly  reduce  the  revenuea  of  the  roads,  wpuld  tend  to  build  up 
the  intermountain  country,  where  they  get  all  the  business,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Pacific  coast  territory,  where  they  have  to 
divide  the  business  with  the  boats.  Some  of  the  carriers  have 
more  promising  intermountain  territory  than  others,  however, 
so  that  there  are  apt  to  be  differences  of  opinion  among  them 
as  to  just  what  the  ultimate  effects  of  such  a  policy  would  be. 

One  thing,  however,  seems  plain.  The  commission  has  made 
it  plain  that  it  believes  the  rates  to  the  intermountain  territory 
are  excessive  and  unfairly  discriminatory;  its  orders  in  refer- 
ence to  them  have  steadily  grown  more  sweeping;  and  the  roads 
will  not  gain  anything  from  It  by  further  postponing  their  de- 
cision as  to  whether  they  shall  appeal  to  the  .courts  or  fix  the 
rates  as  the  commission  orders.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
traction of  the  struggle  postpones  the  day  when  the  railways 
can  establish  satisfactory  relations  with  the  public  in  the  inter- 
mountain territory.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  whether 
they  are  going  to  adopt  the  commission's  rate  theories,  or  ap- 
peal to  the  courts,  the  sooner  they  do  it  the  better  it  will  be. 
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This  is  a  very  interesting  book.  The  chapters  most  directly  re- 
lating to  railway  business  are  those  dealing  with  labor  laws 
(the  11th)  and  with  corporations  and  monopolies  (9th  and 
10th) ;  but  there  is  much  useful  information  all  through  the 
book.  It  is  made  up  of  lectures  given  at  Harvard,  and  so,  in 
many  places,  is  more  full  and  detailed  than  the  busy  railway 
officer  would  like  to  have  it,  but  it  is  written  in  a  pleasing  style, 
often  colloquial,  and  will  be  found  entertaining  when  one  is 
not  busy.  The  book  is  primarily  a  compendium  of  facts,  tell- 
ing just  what  has  been  done,  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases,  by 
legislatures  and  parliaments,  but  it  is  not  without  comment  and 
philosophy;  indeed  the  author's  keenness  in  comment  and  his 
reasonableness  and  simplicity  in  philosophy  are  what  make  the 
book  entertaining. 

Some  of  the  principle  chapter  headings  are:  Early  English 
Legislation ;  Re- establishment  of  Anglo-Saxon  Law ;  Laws 
Against  Restraint  of  Trade ;  Other  Legislation  in  Medieval  Eng- 
land; American  Legislation;  Regulation  of  Rates  and  Prices; 
Labor  Laws;  Political  Rights;  Marriage  and  Divorce;  Criminal 
Law  and  Police.  The  chapters  on  ancient  English  history  fill 
up  more  than  one-third  of  the  book  and  present  in  readable 
shape  a  mass  of  facta  otherwise  not,  iewilxjic^jsibj^/  |  v^ 
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THE  PROCEDURE  OF  TECHNICAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 
Ko»H  EoiiuOHT,  Mau.,  July   II,   1911. 

To  THE  Editob  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  have  just  returned  to  the  United  States  from  Europe.  I 
find  in  your  issue  of  July  7  an  editorial  on  the  Society  for  Test- 
ing Materials,  and  I   agree  entirely  with  the  criticisni  therein 

If  your  influential  journal  would  undertake  to  bring  about 
a  more  rational  method  of  holding  congresses,  conventions  and 
itieetings  of  various  organizations  in  this  country,  you  would 
accomplish  much  for  the  general  good.  I  might  select  many 
examples  of  congresses  conducted  satisfactorily,  but  I  will,  as 
illustrating  my  views  of  correct  proceedings,  refer  in  detail  to 
only  one  recent  congress,  and  that  is  the  International  Road 
Congress,  held  in  August  last  year  in  Brussels,  and  to  be  held 
in  1913  in  London;  and  let  me  remark  here  that  while  I  be- 
lieve the  Railway  Congress  has  too  long  an  interval  between 
its  congresses  (five  years),  the  custom  of  holding  a  meeting 
every  year,  as  is  done  by  the  American  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  is  objectionable,  making  it  impracticable  to  properly 
prepare  for  iL 

The  papers  for  the  Road  Congress  were  prepared  many 
months  in  advance,  on  agreed-upon,  assigned  questions,  trans- 
lated and  printed  in  the  three  languages  of  the  congress,  French, 
German  and  English,  and  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
congress  in  over  30  different  countries  of  the  world  long  in 
advance  of  the  assembling  of  the  congress.  These  papers  were 
also  reviewed  by  selected  general  reviewers,  or  reporters,  each 
one  of  whom  made  a  digest  of  all  the  papers  on  the  subjects 
assigned  to  him,  with  his  own  observations  and  his  own  views 
of  what  the  congress  should  adopt  on  each  "question"  as  "con- 
clusions." These  general  reports  were  also  translated  and 
printed  and  sent  out  to  the  entire  membership,  the  proposition 
for  adoption  by  the  congress  made  by  the  general  reporter  being 
printed  in  italics  for  easy  reference.  The  reports  of  the  eight 
reporters  and  with  conclusions  on  eleven  questions  were  bound 
vp  together  in  a  small  volume,  forming,  as  it  were,  the  hand 
book  of  the  congress  for  the  members,  all  of  whom  had  pre- 
viously, at  their  homes,  read  not  only  the  about  75  papers,  but 
the  general  reports,  so  that  it  was  unnecessary  at  the  congress 
to  read  any  of  the  papers  or  even  the  reports,  only  the  con- 
clusions, which  were  the  basis  of  discussion.  These  conclusions 
went  through  the  ordeal  of  oral  discussion  in  each  section  (the 
congress  was  divided  into  sections)  and  came  out  of  it  modi- 
lied,  sometimes  radically  changed,  and  in  some  cases  reformed 
almost  entirely.  They  were  then  voted  upon  by  the  section  and 
finally  adopted  by  it,  and  later  by  the  combined  sections  in  a 
general  meeting.  During  the  discussion  of  each  question  the 
general  reporter  of  it  sat  beside  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
section  to  explain  his  conclusions,  to  uphold  his  own  views  and 
to  assent  to  or  dissent  from  the  changes  of  ideas  or  form.  By 
this  method  the  final  conclusions  were  crystallized  and  edited 
mto  final  form. 

Like  the  Railway  Congress,  the  proceedings  of  each  day  were 
printed  and  published  the  following  morning  in  a  Journal,  a  full 
report  of  the  discussion  and  the  action  of  the 
given  so  that  the  members  knew  what  was  going 
which  they  were  not  attending  the  previous  day.  Thi?,  by  the 
way,  is  the  method  in  general  employed  by  the  International 
Navigation  Congress  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  next  June,  and 
which  also  holds  its  congress  triennially.  Forty  countries  of 
the  world  are  interested  in  it.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed 
were  agreed   upon  by  the   Permanent  Internaliona!   Commission, 


July  31,  1910.  The  limit  of  time  for  receiving  the  papers  ii 
June  this  year,  and  I  happen  to  know,  as  I  have  myself  written 
and  sent  in  a  paper  for  this  congress.  Many  of  the  papers  m 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  general  reporters  in  this  countr}-.  Mi 
experts  whom  the  United  States  government  board  having 
charge  of  the  congress  has  carefully  selected, 

I  write  this  communication  hoping  through  you  to  bring  about 
in  this  country  a  more  rational  method  of  congresses,  convtn- 
lions  and  annual  meetings. 

E.    L.    COBTHEIL 


•Mr.  Corthell  is  «  membei 

■he  C^ngres  du  Froi'd.  s>  « 
Congress  >t  Bern,  and  ofirn 
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THE    COST    OF    RAIL    AND    WATER    TRANSPORTATION. 

Univhsitv   or   Chicago,    July    IS,    »1L 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

In  your  issue  of  June  30  appeared  a'  reply  by  S.  A.  Thomp- 
son to  ray  article  on  the  "Cost  of  Rail  and  Water  Transporta- 
tion" in  your  issue  of  June  2  and  an  editorial  by  yourself  in 
answer  to  Mr,  Thompson.  If  in  your  judgment  the  importance 
of  the  question  under  consideration  merits  a  prolongation  of  the 
discussion  I  should  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  say  a  few  more 
words  on  the  subject. 

The  purpose  of  my  article  was  two-fold :  To  point  out  that  ihe 
usual  method  employed  by  advocates  of  waterway  development 
in  proving  water  transportation  many  times  cheaper  than  that 
by  rail  is  fundamentally  fallacious ;  and  to  direct  attention  to  the 
fact  that  under  the  proposed  method  of  subsidizing  the  water- 
ways the  burden  of  transportation  is  not  in  the  main  borne  by 
those  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  transportation  service.  Your 
editorial  calls  attention  to  many  of  the  fallacies  in  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's argument,  and  I  shall  consequently  confine  my  reply  to 
other  aspects  of  the  case. 

To  my  argument  that  unless  on  the  waterway  side  of  the  cost 
equation  there  be  included  for  the  allowance  for  the  expendi- 
tures made  upon  Ihe  highway  itself  by  the  state,  and  borne  bj 
the  taxpayers,  it  cannot  be  contended  that  water  transportation 
is  cheaper  than  that  by  rail,  Mr.  Thompson  replies  that  the 
gifts  which  have  been  made  to  the  railways  of  the  country  should 
likewise  be  included.  To  this  proposition  I  would  give  my  un- 
qualified assent.  All  the  items  of  cost  on  both  sides  of  the 
equation  should  be  included.  But  to  Mr.  Thompson's  further 
statement  that  it  is  impossible  to  jnake  a  comparison  of  the  cost 
of  rail  and  water  transportation  for  the  reason  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  get  at  the  value  of  the  gifts  that  have  been  made  to  the 
railways  I  cannot  give  assent.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  the 
argument,  that  what  he  says  be  true — that  we  cannot  ascertain 
the  value  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  railways,  or  to  the  waterways 
either,  for  that  matter— we  may  still  compute  the  relative  cost  of 
constructing  a  waterway  and  a  railway  over  any  given  route  at 
the  present  time,  and  we  may  ascertain  thereby  whether  trans- 
portation by  rail  is,  indeed,  more  costly  than  by  water.  Mr. 
Thompson  cannot  thus  easily  escape  the  issue,  and  continue  to 
quote  statistics  of  average  rates  which  are  based  on  wholly 
dissimilar  conditions  or  to  prove  his  case  by  referring  to  the 
prosperity  of  waterways  before  the  era  of  modern  railways. 

Mr.  Thompson  suggests  that  I  have  given  no  consideration  to 
the  economic  benefits  in  the  way  of  general  stimulus  to  industry 
which  are  to  come  from  the  building  of  canals.  My  reply  is  that 
such  Iwnefits  can  be  shown  to  exist  only  in  case  it  can  be  proved 
that  water  transportation,  all  factors  considered,  is  cheaper  than 
transportation  by  rail.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof  these  sup- 
posed benefits  vanish  into  thin  air.  Mr.  Thompson  would  prove 
his  case  by  merely  stating  it.  He  assumes  that  water  transporta- 
tion is  the  cheaper,  and  thereby  proves  that  there  are  general 
benefits  accruing  to  the  community  from  the  lessened  cost  of 
transport.ntion.  Before  the  age  of  railways,  when  canals  were 
constructed  to  lake  the  place  of  the  old  stage  roads,  unquestioned 
benefits  sprang  from  their  construction.  The  great  reductions 
in  freight  rates,  amounting  often  to  several  hundred  per  c 
gave  a  remarkable  stimulus  to,jii(}i1Stiial-,4eYql9K9^rt>  and  the 
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favored  regions  enjoyed  periods  of  unusual  prosperity.  But  to- 
day conditions  are  wholly  changed.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
of  the  canal  against  the  turnpike,  but  it  is  tlie  canal  against  the 
modern  railway.  Wholly  ignoring  these  changed  conditions, 
however,  enthusiasts  like  Mr.  Thompson  dream  of  the  departed 
glory  of  our  waterways,  and  then  fondly  imagine  that  if  we  only 
spend  enough  money  upon  them  (which  expenditures  are  not 
to  be  counted  as  part  of  the  cost  of  transportation)  canals  can 
become  as  superior  to  the  railways  as  to  the  old-time  stage  roads. 

The  second  main  purpose  of  my  article  was  to  call  attention 
to  the  point  that  if  the  government  constructs  a  transporlation 
agent  and  donates  Its  use  to  the  public,  the  cost  of  transportation 
is  only  partly  borne  by  those  who  reap  the  benefit  of  the  trans- 
portation service.  The  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
is  borne  by  the  taxpayers.  If  a  state  builds  a  highway  the  cost 
is  mainly  borne  by  the  owners  of  property  within  the  state,  re- 
gardless of  Ihe  use  they  make  of  the  transportation  agent.  If 
the  national  government  constructs  the  route,  the  cost  is  mainly 
borne  by  the  consumers  of  tariff-protected  commodities,  regard- 
less of  their  interest  in  transportation.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  means  of  transportation  be  privately  constructed,  the 
entire  cost  is  paid  by  the  shippers  who  make  use  of  the  trans- 
portation agent.  Mr.  Thompson  says :  "With  the  latter  part  of 
the  above  statement  I  must  emphatically  disagree."  The  cost  of 
transportation,  says  Mr.  Thompson,  is  only  advanced  by  the 
shippers ;  it  is  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  commodi- 
ties transported.  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  Mr.  Thomp- 
son's disagreement  that  my  second  main  point  had  gone  by  the 
board.  I  am  not  disposed  to  quibble  over  the  question  whether 
the  shipper  pays  the  cost  ultimately ;  Mr.  Thompson  is  doubtless 
perfectly  right.  But  what  bearing  does  it  have  on  the  point  at 
issue?  The  point  which  I  made  remains  untouched.  In  the 
one  case  transportation  is  paid  for  entirely  by  those  who  reap 
the  benefit,  shippers,  or  consumers,  as  you  please.  In  the  other 
case  the  larger  part  of  Ihe  cost  is  borne  not  by  the  shippers 
or  the  consumers  of  the  goods  transported,  but  by  the  general 
taxpaying  public  regardless  of  its  direct  interest  in  transportation. 

Again,  Mr.  Thompson  takes  exception  to  my  statement  that 
there  are  waterway  schemes  before  this  country  involving  an 
initial  expenditure  of  approximately  $2,500,00O,(XX),  and  he  wishes 
to  understand  in  what  way  they  are  before  the  country.  If  Mr. 
Thompson  will  read  the  reports  of  the  score  or  more  of  water- 
way associations  which  are  insistently  demanding  funds  for 
waterway  development  he  will  find  that  my  figures  are  sub- 
stantially correct.  I  should  say  that  a  project  was  before  the 
country  for  consideration  even  though  it  had  not  been  favor- 
ably passed  upon  by  a  board  of  army  engineers.  For  instance, 
at  the  last  session  of  the  Lakes-to-Gulf  Waterway  Association 
a  firm  stand  was  taken  for  an  ultimate  depth  of  24  ft.  from 
Chicago  to  the  Gulf.  Nine  ft.  and  14  ft.  are  but  steps  on  the 
way  to  the  greater  depth,  and  the  24-ft.  project  is,  in  my  opinion, 
before  the  country  for  consideration.  Mr.  Thompson  forgets, 
furthermore,  that  the  usual  preliminary  estimates  invariably 
prove  but  a  fraction  of  the  amount  required  to  complete  the 
projects.  Il  was  estimated  that  the  Chicago  drainage  canal 
would  cos!  $16,000,000,  but  it  eventually  required  nearly 
$55,000,000.  The  Manchester  ship  canal  cost  more  than  twice 
the  original  very  careful  engineering  estimates.  The  first  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  Panama  canal,  made  by  the  govern- 
ment engineers,  was  $140,000,000;  the  latest  is  $375,000,000.  Such 
is  the  history  of  all  canal  constructioa  If  this  be  true  after  the 
engineers  have  made  their  careful  reports,  how  much  more  is  it 
likely  to  be  the  case  with  projects  which  have  not  been  sur- 
veyed? In  this  connection  it  should  be  reflected  that  those  who 
ask  for  government  appropriations  usually  realize  that  their  de- 
mands should  appear  modest  in  amount;  and  there  is  accord- 
ingly little  reason  for  a  belief  that  the  probable  cost  has  been 
underestimated. 

Again,  Mr.  Thompson,  like  all  other  waterway  advocates, 
chooses  to  ignore  the  cost  of  building  the  necessary  harbor  and 


terminal  facilities  along  the  water  routes.  He  includes  terminals 
in  the  cost  of  railways,  and  to  be  consistent  he  must  also  in- 
clude them  in  the  cost  of  waterways.  The  State  of  New  York 
voted  its  $101,000,000  for  enlarging  the  Erie  canal  without  having 
given  a  thought  to  the  question  of  terminals.  Several  years  later 
it  was  discovered  that  terminal  facilities  were  as  essential  to 
the  success  of  the  scheme  as  the  canal  itself,  and  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  look  into  the  terminal  situation.  After  spend- 
ing many  thousand  dollars  in  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
terminal  sites  at  both  New  York  and  Buffalo  were  largely  under 
the  control  of  private  corporations,  and  that  to  secure  possession 
of  them  would  require  the  expenditure  of  over  $18,000,000.  To 
equip  the  necessary  harbors,  wharves,  docks,  etc,  and  to  con- 
struct the  necessary  boats  will  doubtless  cost  as  many  millions 
more.  If  a  24-ft  waterway  should  ever  be  constructed  from 
Chicago  to  the  Gulf,  has  Mr.  Thompson  ever  considered  what  it' 
would  probably  cost  to  build  a  great  ocean  harbor  at  Chicago, 
and  to  reorganize  the  great  railway  terminal  system  of  the  ci^ 
in  such  a  way  as  to  put  it  into  harmonious  relationship  with  the 
waterway?  The  cost  of  water  transportation  cannot  l>c  fully 
counted  until  such  enormous  outlays  as  these  are  included. 

But  Mr.  Thompson  errs  most  in  his  bald  assumption  that  the 
waterways  of  other  nations  have  met  with  the  most  unqualified 
success.  It  so  happens  that. I  have  made  an  exhaustive  Brst- 
hand  study  of  the  conditions  of  transportation  in  Europe,  and  I 
am  consequently  in  a  position  to  present  some  statistics  of  the 
total  cost  of  transportation  on  the  waterways  of  the  continent. 

The  city  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  is  located  on  the  Main 
river,  twenty-three  miles  from  the  Rhine.  Prussia  and  the  city 
of  Frankfort  have  together  expended  upon  the  canalization  of 
the  Main  and  the  development  of  harbor  facilities  at  Frankfort 
approximately  $23,000,000.  or  about  one  million  dollars  a  mile 
for  the  twenty-three  miles  of  river  between  its  junction  with  the 
Rhine  and  the  city.  At  the  average  rate  of  railway  construction 
in  Prussia  this  would  build  nine  or  ten  fully  equipped  railways 
between  the  same  points.  As  a  matter  of  tact,  all  of  the  present 
traffic  could  easily  be  handled  on  existing  railways,  and  a  single 
new  double  track  railway  could  carry  any  amount  of  traffic  that 
can  be  expected  to  develop  in  that  region.  Were  the  existing 
railways  given  this  $23,000,000  subsidy  they  could  move  all  the 
freight  that  now  goes  by  water  for  nothing  and  still  earn  hand- 
some dividends. 

The  well-known  Dortmund-Ems  canal  cannot  compete  with  the 
railways  without  the  aid  of  enormous  subsidies.  In  the  year 
1905  the  deficit  which  was  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
the  support  of  this  canal  amounted  to  about  58  cents  a  ton  for 
all  the  traffic  that  passed  over  the  canal  To  this  is  to  be  added 
the  actual  charges  made  by  the  barge  companies,  and  the  small 
lolls  and  harbor  dues  as  well.  When  thus  computed  the  total 
cost  of  transportation  on  this  famous  canal  is  found  to  be  nearly 
(wire  that  on  German  railways  for  similar  kinds  of  freight.  It 
should  be  stated  in  this  connection,  also,  that  the  rates  on  Ger- 
man railways  are  much  higher  than  on  American  roads,  even  on 
similar  freight  traveling  under  comparable  conditions. 

On  all  the  waterways  of  eastern  Germany  traffic  has  increised 
bul  slightly  in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  in  every  case,  if  we 
include  Ihe  deficit  met  by  the  state,  the  cost  is  much  greater 
than  that  by  rail.  The  Rhine  river,  alone,  may  be  regarded  as 
unqualifiedly  successful,  and  this  is  due  to  the  tremendous  quan- 
tities of  coal  lying  near  its  banks,  and  the  exceptionally  favor- 
ing navigation  conditions  on  the  river. 

Two  German  writers.  Rathenau  and  Cauer,  of  Berlin,  have 
computed  that  a  barge  canal  between  the  Rhine  river  and 
Berlin,  adequate  for  barges  of  600  tons  capacity,  would  cost  ap- 
proximately twice  as  much  as  an  all-freight  railway,  artd  that 
at  the  same  time  its  capacity  would  be  only  about  half  as  great. 
The  results  of  their  study  are  published  in  a  little  volume  en- 
titled: "Massenguterbahnen."  It  should  be  added  that  the 
Germans  have  found  from  experience  that  the  increased  cost 
of  constructing  canals  for  boats  of  greater  than  600  tons  capacity 
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much  more  than  counterbalances  the  gain  coming  from  the  en- 
larged carrying  capacity  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  Thompson  says  that  the  most  efEcient  transportation  sys- 
tem will  be  one  in  which  waterways  shall  co-operate  with  rail- 
ways. Much  has  been  niade  of  this  point  by  waterway  advo- 
cates, and  it  is  therefore  important  that  we  inquire  how  this 
supposed  co-operation  is  brought  about  in  Europe. 

In  Germany  the  government  fixes  the  rates  of  the  railways  on 
competitive  traffic  very  high,  and  by  relieving  the  waterways  of 
nearly  all  the  fixed  charges  enables  the  boat  companies  to  charge 
much  lower  rates  than  those  by  rail.  In  addition,  where  it  is 
necessary  to  transship  goods  from  railways  to  waterways  or 
vice  versa,  the  government  fixes  but  a  nominal  charge  for  the 
service,  making  up  the  deficit  out  of  general  taxation.  In  this 
way  they  force  co-operation,  if  we  may  use  the  expression.  If 
the  railways  were  permitted  to  compete  for  the  traffic  it  would 
be  an  easy  matter  for  them  speedily  to  divert  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  themselves. 

In  France,  in  order  to  force  traffic  to  travel  by  water  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  water  routes  enormous  subsidies,  amount- 
ing in  1905  to  about  60  oenas  a  ton  for  all  the  freight  handled 
by  water,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  railways  from 
lowering  their  rates  for  competitive  purposes.  Although  the 
railways  arc  entirely  self-supporting,  and  although  they  con- 
tribute a  large  amount  each  year  to  the  government  in  the  way 
of  taxes  and  special  services,  and  although  they  earn  handsome 
dividends,  it  is  still  necessary  to  compel  them  to  quote  rates  on 
competitive  traffic  at  least  20  per  cent,  higher  than  the  water 
rates;  this  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  diverting  traffic  from 
waterways  entirely  supported  at  public  expense.  The  co- 
operation between  the  railways  and  waterways  of  France  is 
then,  also,  a  forced  co-operation.  And  it  is  far  from  advantage- 
ous  to  the  railways.  Wherever  for  special  reasons  the  French 
railways  have  been  permitted  to  lower  their  rates  on  compet- 
itive traffic  they  have  been  able  to  divert  the  freight  to  them- 
selves while  still  earning  reasonable  returns  on  the  business. 
The  railways  of  France  are  in  great  need  of  the  traffic  that  now 
travels  by  water.  On  page  31  of  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
National  Waterways  Commission  is  a  table  which  shows  the 
density  of  traffic  on  the  railways  of  France  to  be  much  less 
than  on  those  of  Germany  and  Belgium ;  and  it  is  but  a  frac- 
tion of  that  on  some  of  our  leading  American  railways.  The 
railways  of  France  could  easily  handle  all  the  traffic  of  the 
country;  and  if  they  were  permitted  to  handle  the  total  tonnage 
they  could  substantially  .reduce  the  cost  per  unit,  not  only  on 
that  which  now  travels  by  water,  but  on  their  own  present  traffic 
as  well.  The  transportation  business  is  subject  to  the  law  of  in- 
creasing returns  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  larger  the  traffic 
the  less  is  the  cost  per  unit.  Dividing  the  traffic  of  a  country 
between  two  agents,  therefore,  when  one  alone  is  sufficient,  is 
to  increase  the  cost  of  the  service  on  both  agents. 

M.  Colson,  Director  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Counselor  of 
State  in  France,  and  the  foremost  authority  on  French  trans- 
portation, slated  to  the  writer  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  expenditure 
of  money  on  inland  waterways  except  in  the  case  of  great  rivers 
like  the  Rhine  and  Volga,  of  gentle  slope  and  constant  water 
supply,  is  nothing  short  of  stupid.  Yves  Guyot,  the  noted 
French  economist,  writes  that  if  burdens  were  placed  on  the 
waterways  similar  to  those  placed  on  the  railways  of  France, 
the  boats  would  all  be  in  the  bottom  of  the  canals. 

Mr.  Thompson  contends  that  the  railway  service  of  the 
United  States  has  permanently  broken  down  and  that  water- 
ways have  become  an  indispensable  aid.  The  same  argument 
has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  railways  of  other  countries. 
Now,  -if  Mr.  Thompson  will  refer  to  the  statistics  of  car  short- 
ages and  surpluses  which  are  published  monthly  by-  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Clearing  House,  he  will  find  that  since  the  fall  of 
1907  there  has  been  an  atmost  constant  surplus  of  cars  in  this 
country,  often  amounting  to  several  hundred  thousand  for 
months  at  a  time.  There  was  a  serious  congestion  of  traffic  in 
1906  and  1907,  during  the  height  of  the  great  prosperity  period. 


just  as  there  was  a  serious  general  business  congestion  at  tiat    ' 
time,  but  with  the  normal  conditions  that  have  since  previikd 
the  railways  have  been  able  to  care  for  the  traffic  needs  of  iht 
country  with  reasonable  satisfaction. 

The  question  of  the  ability  of  the  railways  to  meet  the  grtm- 
ing  needs  of  commerce  was  thoroughly  discussed  at  the  Inlet- 
national  Railway  Congress,  which  was  held  at  Berne,  Swi 
land,  in  July,  1910,  In  reply  to  advance  questions  asking  ii  it 
were  possible  for  the  railway  net  to  be  expanded  sufficiently  lo 
meet  all  future  traffic  requirements,  the  representatives  of  everj 
country,  except  Prussia,  replied  in  the  affirmative.  The  Prussian 
delegates  stated  that  they  regretted  to  say  that  they  must  refuse 
to  answer  that  particular  question.  Now,  it  had  been  cAdallj 
slated  in  Germany  that  the  density  of  traffic  in  the  Westphaliu 
industrial  region  was  so  great  that  additional  canals  there  were 
indispensable.  M.  Colson  raised  the  question  with  the  Prussian 
delegates,  and  they  replied  guardedly  that  the  opinion  of  the 
railway  men  of  Prussia  had  never  been  asked  upon  that  point 
When  the  present  writer  raised  the  question"  with  an  engineer  in 
the  waterways  division  of  the  department  of  public  works  in 
Germany,  as  to  how  it  was  that  if  canals  required  more  ground 
space  in  proportion  to  carrying  capacity  than  the  railways,  thejr 
could  be  regarded  as  a  means  of  relieving  traffic  congestion, 
there  was  no  reply.  The  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the  argument 
in  Germany  emanated  from  the  Kaiser,  who  has  his  heart  set  oo 
the  continued  development  of  the  waterways.  And  the  stoiy 
has  been  more  than  once  told  in  print  tliat  in  order  to  secure 
the  passage  of  the  canal  bills  of  1899  the  Kaiser  dismissed 
twenty  members  of  the  Landtag  and  appointed  twenty  men  in 
their  places  who  would  do  his  bidding.  If  Mr.  Thompson  would 
make  even  a  cursory  study  of  the  waterways  of  Europe  he  would 
perhaps  not  be  quite  so  certain  that  their  experience  teaches  that 
large  expenditures  upon  the  development  of  American  water- 
ways "would  be  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  profitable  invest- 
ments that  the  people  of  the  United  States  could  possibly  make." 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Thompson,  like  other  waterway  advocates,  entirely  overlooks  the 
cost  of  transshipment  in  counting  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
water.  Comparatively  a  small  amount  of  traffic  both  originates 
and  finds  its  destination  directly  on  the  banks  of  water  routes. 
One  or  two  transshipments  are  usually  necessary.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  goods,  of  trans- 
shipping them,  is  often  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  moving 
them  the  entire  distance  from  place  of  origin  to  point  of  des- 
tination. Indeed,  the  cost  of  transshipment  is  so  heavy  that  it 
has  been  impossible  to  develop  any  considerable  transshipping 
Susiness  in  France.  Millions  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in 
the  development  of  transshipping  facilities,  and  belt  lines  of 
railway  have  been  constructed  at  the  important  waterway  ter- 
minals, and  yet  nearly  99  per  cent,  of  the  waterway  traffic  of 
France  is  strictly  riparian.  In  Germany  transshipments  are  se- 
cured only  by  means  of  subsidy,  by  charging,  as  we  have  seen, 
much  less  than  the  cost  of  the  service  and  making  up  the  deficit 
out  of  general  taxation.  The  waterway  advocates  of  this  coun- 
try have  absolutely  no  assurance  that  any  considerable  amount 
of  transshipping  business  would  develop. 

Even  if  it  should  come  to  pass  that  goods  would  be  ex- 
tensively transshipped  from  rail  to  water  and  vice  versa,  I  should 
like  to  raise  the  further  consideration  that  the  congestion  of 
traffic  would  thereby  be  increased  rather  than  diminished.  The 
recent  railway  congestion  was  felt  primarily  at  the  terminals 
and  transshipping  centers,  and  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  a 
dearth  of  yard  facilities.  But  be  the  railway  situation  ever  so 
bad  in  this  respect,  it  is  much  easier  to  transfer  a  loaded  car 
from  one  track  to  another  than  it  is  to  transfer  the  cargo  from 
a  car  to  a  canal  boat  or  the  reverse.  Congestion  of  traffic  has 
been  much  increased  in  the  Westphalian  industrial  region  of  Ger- 
many through  the  necessity  of  transferring  the  cargo  from  rail 
to  water  within  the  congested  area.  The  same  result  would  in- 
evitably result  from  the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  in  the 
United  States.  H.  G.  M0tJi.TOK. 
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Railroad  Commistum  of  Nevada  v.  Southern  PaciHe  et  al. 
Uaricopa  Cotinly  Commercial  Club  v.  Sania  Ft,  PrescoU  & 
Phoenix  el  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane: 

It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  commission  issued  its  order 
establishing  class  rates  from  eastern  points  to  stations  in  Nevada 
and  Arizona.  At  that  time  it  was  announced  that- the  question 
of  commodity  rates  was  reserved  for  later  (>3ns:de ration.  Be- 
fore the  commission  came  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  commo- 
dity rates,  Congress  amended  the  fourth  section  of  the  Act  to 
Regulate  Commerce  with  this  very  intermountain  situation  dis- 
tinctly in  mind,  as  the  congressional  debates  disclosed.  We 
have  decided  to  allow  our  previous  order  as  to  class  rates  to 
stand,  and  instead  of  fixing  commodity  rates,  proceed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  appeal  of  the  original  complaint,  but  more 
particularly  in  compliance  with  our  understanding  of  the  mean- 
■1%  of  the  new  fourth  section  to  seek  an  adjustment  of  the 
relations  between  the  rates  to  the  coast  cities  and  the  rates  to 
interior  points.  Many  theories  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
new  long  and  short  haul  clause  have  been  ottered  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  Congress  determined  upon  strengthen- 
ing the  long-and- short-haul  section.  Members  of  Congress 
representing  those  portions  of  our  country  against  which  there 
was  the  greatest  discrimination  presented  amendments  to  the 
fourth  section  that  would  make  it  rigid,  inflexible,  absolute. 
Against  these  amendments  the  carriers  themselves  made  pro- 
test that  was  supported  with  reason.  The  commission  itself, 
although  the  opportunity  had  frequently  been  presented  to  it, 
has  never  indorsed  a  rigid  long  and  short  haul  section.  Indeed, 
the  present  provision  is  drawn  along  lines  which  received  the 
tentative  approval  of  the  commission.  In  short,  Congress  in- 
tended that  the  law  should  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
should  be  no  lesser  charge  to  the  more  distant  point,  but  it 
was  not  willing  to  say  that  there  should  not  be  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule.  The  railways,  however,  were  not  to  make  these  ex- 
ceptions themselves.  Such  exceptions  were  to  be  made  only 
upon  petition  to  the  commission  and  public  justification  being 
shown. 

Qearly  section  four  is  at  least  a  continuance  of  the  stringent, 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  which  are  found  in  the  pre- 
ceding sections.  In  section  two  the  carriers  are  told  that  they 
must  not  prefer  one  individual  over  another  in  the  matter  of 
rates.  This  is  an  "equality  clause,"  as  the  English  courts  style 
it ;  and  it  was  taken  from  their  law.  So  with  reference  to  the 
long  and  short  haul  section.  It  is  in  its  nature  a  discrimination 
for  a  community  that  is  nearer  New  York  to  be  charged  a 
higher  rate  upon  freight  from  New  York  than  a  community 
that  is  at  a  greater  distance  from  New  York,  the  same  line  be- 
ing used  for  the  traffic.  On  its  face  nothing  could  appear  more 
unjust  than  the  relationship  that  exists  between  the  inter- 
mountain cities,  such  as  Reno  and  the  coast  cities,  such  as 
San  Francisco. 

In  every  decision  of  this  commission,  under  any  section  what- 
soever, there  enters  the  element  of  personal  judgment,  just  as 
in  every  verdict  of  a  jury  the  result  is  colored  necessarily  by 
the  mental  attitude  and  experience  of  the  juror. 

The  commission  has  not  been  left  without  a  proper  test  to  ap- 
ply: The  test  of  justness,  of  reasonableness,  of  discrimination, 
of  preference  and  advantage;  the  test  of  fair  play  as  between 
communities.  Congress  has  undertaken  to  specify  distinctly 
one  practice  which  it  wishes  especially  to  destroy  and  charges 
this  commission  not  to  permit  it  to  obtain  unless  such  dis- 
crimination may  be  shown  not  to  be  a  discrimination.  All  the 
burdens  of  establishing  these  justifying  conditions  are  cast 
upon  the  carriers ;  the  doubts  are  to  be  resolved  against  them ; 
the  wish  of  Congress  is  expressed  and  clear.    The  carrier  may 
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no  longer  float  along  as  under  the  old  section,  needing  no  other 
justification  for  its  policy  than  its  own  conscience,  but  must  set 
forth  clearly  what  it  is  doing  and  convince  those  constituted  to 
judge  that  this  exceptional  policy  in  a  special  case  is  in  har- 
mony with  the  intent  of  Congress.  The  proviso,  however,  is 
primarily  for  the  carrier's  benefit ;  it  recognizes  that  the  railway 
may  engage  in  competition  for  traffic  to  more  distant  points 
at  lower  rates  than  may  be  charged  to  intermediate  points  with- 
out doing  injury  or  injustice  to  such  intermediate  points.  But 
to  [his  policy  a  limit  may  be,  indeed  must  be  put. 

There  is  in  our  minds  no  doubt  but  that  the  Congress  can 
put  into  effect  a  Ion g-and-short- haul  clause,  such  as  is  here  con- 
sidered. Similar  provisions  obtain  in  the  laws  of  Arkansas, 
Indiana,  Kentucky,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

Until  a  carrier  could  demonstrate  that  its  property  was  being 
confiscated  by  the  enactment  of  a  hard  and  fast  long- and- short- 
haul  clause  it  could  not  be  heard  to  complain  against  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  law.  But  this  is  no  such  provision.  This  section 
as  it  stands  now  reveals  the  mind  of  the  Congress  that  in  fair- 
ness to  the  carriers  they  may  be  allowed  in  exceptional  cases 
to  meet  exceptional  conditions  at  distant  points,  but  these  ex- 
ceptions shall  be  controlled,  not  by  the  whim  of  the  carrier  or 
by  its  own  desire  to  give  preference  or  to  increase  earnings 
established  that  the  carrier  will  suffer  if  such  discrimination  is 
not  permitted,  and,  too,  that  the  public  will  not  suffer  by  such 
procedure.  The  proviso  of  the  act  is  an  extension  of  govern- 
mental leniency.  It  is  made  in  the  carriers'  interest,  and  if  it  ■ 
were  removed  from  the  act  there  is  doubt  if  the  carriers  them- 
selves could  be  heard  to  complain. 

In  dealing  with  this  case  we  shall  regard  as  established: 
That  the  intendment  of  the  law  is  to  make  its  prohibition  of  the 
higher  rate  for  the  shorter  haul  a  rule  of  well-nigh  universal 
application  from  which  this  commission  may  deviate  only  in 
special  cases  and  then  to  meet  transportation  circumstances 
which  are  beyond  the  carriers'  control ;  that  is  to  say,  a  carrier 
shall  not  prefer  the  more  distant  point  by  giving  it  the  lower 
rate  because  of  any  policy  of  its  own  initiation,  Ijut  it  at  the 
more  distant  point  it  finds  a  condition  to  which  it  must  con- 
form under  the  imperious  law  of  competition  if  it  would  partici- 
pate in  traffic  to  that  point  it  may  discriminate  against  the  inter- 
mediate point  without  violating  the  law,  provided  it  establishes 
such  necessity  before  the  commission. 

We  turn  now  from  consideration  of  the  law  to  a  survey  of 
the  facts  involved  in  the  transcontinental  rate  situation.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  since  this  commission  was  first  petitioned 
to  extend  to  intermediate  points  the  westbound  rates  that  were 
given  to  the  Pacific  coast  terminals.  The  agitation  for  a  rigid 
application  of  the  rule  that  a  more  distant  point  should  not  en- 
joy a  lower  rate  has  persisted  throughout  the  years,  manifesting 
itself  before  the  commission,  the  courts,  and  each  succeeding 
session  of  Congress  at  which  consideration  was  given  to  the 
amendment  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce.  The  interraountaia 
country,  in  which  Reno  is  a  typical  point,  has  led  in  this  agi- 
tation, A  shipper  finds  it  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to  pay- 
ing $500  a  car  for  the  transportation  of  a  carload  of  mer- 
chandise to  his  own  city  when  that  same  carload  will  be  carried 
from  the  same  point  of  origin  through  his  city  to  a  point  50O 
miles  beyond  for  $300.  Such  a  condition  appeals  to  all  as  prima 
facie  unjust.  The  railway,  however,  answers  that  it  grants  the 
$300  rate,  not  because  it  desires  to,  but  under  compulsion  of 
water  competition,  and  that  the  $500  rate  is  reasonable  for  the 
service  that  is  given  to  the  intermediate  point. 

We  come  thus  to  inquire;  What  is  the  transcontinental! 
scheme  of  making  rates,  and  what  are  the  causes  which  have- 
produced  it?  Has  there  been  real  competition  between  rail  and' 
water  carriers,  and  what  has  been  its  effect?  ,To  what  extent, 
if  at  all,  does  this  present  rate  si ' 
of  ocean  and  rail  lines? 


s  been  its  effect?   ,lo  what  extent, 
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If  one  reverts  lo  the  original  report  in  this  case  and  studies  the 
map  therein  printed,  it  wil!  he  seen  that  what  is  known  as  trans- 
continental territory  extends  from  Colorado  on  the  west  to 
Maine  on  the  east,  and  from  this  blanket  the  same  rates 
are  given  practically  upon  all  classes  and  commodities  to  what 
are  known  as  Pacific  coast  terminal  points.  Of  these  latter  the 
principal  ones  are  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  and  San  Diego.  In  Oregon  but  two  places  enjoy  these 
rates— Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  Port- 
land, at  the  junction  of  the  Willamette  and  the  Columbia  rivers 
— to  both  of  which  points  steamships  and  sailing  vessels  carry- 
ing Atlantic  seaboard  traffic  have  easy  and  constant  access.  In 
southern  California,  San  Diego  is  upon  a  harbor  and  is  a  port 
of  call  for  steamships  engaged  in  inleroceanic  traffic.  Los 
Angeles,  however,  is  not  upon  the  sea ;  at  least  has  not  been 
until  recently.  The  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles  have  now  been 
extended  so  as  to  include  a  strip  of  land  extending  from  thai 
city  to  the  port  of  San  Pedro,  which  has  become  the  port  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  the  citizens  have  raised  a  fund  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  harbor  and  its  water  front  and  the  building  of  a 
municipal  line  of  steam  railroad  for  the  16  miles  between  the 
heart  of  the  city  and  the  water's  edge.  This  anomalous  condi- 
tion of  things,  however,  exists — that  until  a  recent  order  of  the 
Commission  the  little  city  of  San  Pedro,  through  which  traffic 
by  water  moved  to  and  from  Los  Angeles,  was  denied  terminal 
rates,  although  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  which  was  inland, 
enjoyed  such  rates.  Many  cities  and  towns  an  equal  distance 
from  the  seacoast  but  equally  accessible  thereto  do  not  enjoy 
terminal  rates,  and  some  immediately  upon  the  coast,  such  as 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  pay  higher  rates  than  does  Los 
Angeles.  How,  then,  is  this  preference  of  Los  Angeles  justified? 
The  answer  of  the  railways  is  that  the  benefits  of  sea  competi- 
tion were  extended  to  Los  Angeles  by  an  arrangement  between 
the  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  the  American- Hawaiian  Steamship 
line,  the  Santa  Fe  publishing  an  extraordinarily  low  schedule  of 
rates  upon  traffic  transshipped  at  San  Diego  and  destined  to  Los 
Angeles.  In  1900  the  American-Hawaiian  Company  put  on  a 
line  of  steamships  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  for 
the  last  five  years  has  had  a  considerable  fleet  engaged  in  this 
through  business  by  way  of  the  Tehuantepec  National,  which  is 
controlled  by  the  Mexican  Government.  This  steamship  line 
Slops  at  San  Diego,  but  does  not  stop  at  the  port  of  San  Pedro. 
The  Santa  Fe  Railway  extends  to  it  and  other  water  carriers  a 
schedule  of  class  rates  from  San  Diego  lo  Los  Angeles  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  that  obtaining  over  the  San  Pedro  line  from 
San  Pedro  to  Los  Angeles,  this  schedule  being  based  on  a  16-eent 
rate  per  100  pounds  for  first  class  traffic.  Thus  Los  Angeles, 
by  a  combination  of  circumstances  becomes  a  "terminal  point." 

Proceeding  northward  to  central  California,  the  first  terminal 
that  we  find  is  San  Jose,  which  is  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
removed  from  ihe  Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  can  not  be  reached 
by  water. 

From  even  a  rough  sketch  of  the  Pacific  coast  terminal  situa- 
tion it  is  at  once  perceived  that  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  rigid 
application  of  any  principle  based  entirely  upon  sea  competition, 
for  terminal  rales  are  given  to  cities  which  are  not  upon  the 
ocean,  and  the  railways  themselves  in  some  cases  have  forced 
the  sea  carriers  to  absorb  inland  rates  in  order  to  meet  railway 
competition  at  these  interior  terminal  points.  In  passing  it  may 
be  said  that  the  population  of  California  .is  approximately  two 
and  a  halt  millions,  of  which  it  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Chambers, 
of  the  Santa  Fe,  that  two  millions  are  at,  or  within  30  miles  of, 
terminal   points. 

Turning  our  eyes  eastward  and  regarding  the  territory  in 
which  originates  this  traffic  it  is  at  once  appreciated  that  the 
same  rate  applies  whether  the  traffic  comes  from  New  York 
harbor  or  from  Chicago  or  Kansas  City.  Now,  it  is  not  con- 
tended that  there  is  any  direct  water  competition  from  Chicago 
or  Kansas  City,  or  the  territory  intermediate  between  the  Mis- 
souri River  and  New  York.  How,  then,  does  it  come  about  that 
the  same  rales  apply  from  inland  points  as  from  seaports?     To 


answer  this  question  it  may  be  well  to  look  back  over  thi 
remarkable   history    of   the    long- fought    struggle    between  ilx    | 
transcontinental    railways  and  the  ocean  carriers- 

The  history  of  this  protracted  struggle  between  the  c 
and  the  land  carriers  shows  that  one  water  route  after  auMbcr 
has  been  rendered  innocuous.  To  meet  the  competition  of  ibt 
railways  the  tendency  of  the  ocean  carriers  has  been  to  shona 
the  time  consumed  in  passing  by  water  from  coast  to  coasi 
The  clipper  ship  has  been  forced  to  give  way  to  the  steatttship 
and  the  steamship  has  been  compelled  to  transship  by  rail  i 
portion  of  the  distance.  The  routes  by  way  of  Cape  Horn  and 
the  Straits  ot  Magellan  have  been  virtually  abandoned.  For 
nearly  40  years  the  Panama  route  has  been  under  railway  c 
trol.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to  re-establish  this  route  a 
vital  competitor,  the  railways  used  their  own  ocean -and-rail-linc 
to  eliminate  it  from  the  field.  So  that  for  several  years  there 
has  been  but  one  ocean  line  which  apparently  has  no  railway 
connection,  that  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Com- 
pany :  and  this  line  lives  on  sufferance,  its  rates  being  made  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  railway  company  and  with  a  more  or  less 
definite  relation  to  the  transcontinental  rail  rates.  Within  iht 
past  few  months  another  water  competitor  has  entered  the  field. 
the  California- Allan  tic  line,  which  has  done  an  extensive  busi- 
ness both  east-bound  and  west-bound  for  the  short  time  thai  ii 
has  been  in  existence,  but  the  prophecy  made  by  the  railwaj 
witnesses   is  that  it  will  not   last  long. 

In  the  light  of  this  history  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid  that  the 
Iransconlinental  lines  must  give  consideration  to  sea  competi- 
tion. For  30  years  and  more  their  effort  has  been  to  "neutraliic 
and  control"  such  competition,  in  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Stubbs.  vice 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system.  While  they  have  sub- 
sitlizcd,  bought,  and  controlled  the  water  carriers,  there  has 
always  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  traffic  manager  of  tht 
transcontinental  railway  the  existence  of  the  ocean  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  use.  Without  a  ship  on  it  the  ocean  has  the  power 
to  restrain,  in  some  degree,  the  upward  tendency  of  rail  rates. 
.\  railway  may  not  safely  indulge  its  desire  to  impose  all  the 
traffic  will  bear  between  two  ocean  ports,  and  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  the  least  poetical  of  railway  traffic  managers  never 
looks  on  the  ocean  without  a  sense  of  awe. 

The  railways,  moreover,  must  soon  meet  with  a  competition 
by  water  more  intense  than  any  that  they  have  heretofore  suf- 
fered, for  within  three  years  another  route,  one  more  important. 
searching,  and  determinative  in  its  eflfect  upon  railway  rates 
than  any  other,  will  be  opened — a  route  all  water  by  way  of  ihe 
Panama  Canal.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  will  in  effect  bring 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  3,S00  miles  to  the  northward,  and  with 
modern  sieamships  it  is  estimated  that  San  Francisco  will  by 
water   be   removed   from   New    York   but   14   days. 

We  have  noticed  how  through  the  years  the  blanket  of  class 
and  commodity  rates  has  been  drawn  westward  from  the  sea- 
competitive  point  until  it  extends  two-thirds  of  ihe  distance 
across  the  continent.  How  have  the  carriers  justified  this 
blanket  to  the  coast  but  not  to  intermediate  points?  Long  before 
the  blanket  had  been  stretched  to  its  present  western  extent  the 
communities  intermediate  between  its  eastern  border  and  the 
Pacific  made  protest  against  the  injustice  that  was  being  done. 
For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  complaint  has  been  heard 
and  has  ceased  at  times  only  to  be  revived  with  greater  earnest- 
ness. A  line  of  railway  policy  which  leads  to  such  result  may 
be  presumed  to  have  in  it  something  arlificial  and  unnatural. 
That  which  appeals  to  us  as  unnatural  in  this  situation  is  that 
rates  which  are  said  to  be  less  than  reasonable  because  compelled 
by  ocean  competition  are  made  from  points  where  we  can  find 
no  such  competition.  We  look  in  vain  throughout  the  records 
of  this  commission  for  20  years  to  find  any  but  the  most  frag- 
mentary evidence  that  sea  competition  extends  to  Chicago.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  ihe  admission  of  ihe  carriers  themselves  that 
the  rates  which  they  make  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast 
terminals  are  established  in  order  that  the  manufacturers  and 
the  jobbers  of  the  west  may  compete  on  a  level  with  the  jobbers 
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atid  manufacturers  who  have  the  advantage  of  a  location  at  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  stands  forth  throughout  this 
record  that  the  source  of  supply  upon  which  the  far  western 
communities  largely  draw  their  manufactures  has  within  half  a 
century  moved  westward  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  so  that,  as 
was  found  by  the  railway  commission  of  Nevada  from  an 
analysis  of  the  billing  of  actual  shipments  into  Reno,  75  per 
cent  of  their  traffic  coming  from  the  east  originated  no  farther 
east  than  the  longitude  of  Chicago.  There  are  cotton  mills  as 
far  west  as  Kansas  City ;  raining,  milling,  and  farming  machin- 
ery is  produced  more  largely  in  and  about  Chicago  than  in  any 
other  section  of  the  country ;  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and  clothes. 
cooking  utensils,  and  the  multitudinous  articles  of  domestic  use 
may  be  secured  in  large  part  without  coming  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies ;  in  fact,  the  center  of  those  industries  which  supply  the 
far  west  apparently  is  not  far  removed  from  the  center  of  popu- 
lation of  the  country.     This  is  a  pregnant  fact. 

It  is  not  provable,  but  there  is  much  reason  to  support  the 
statement  that  if  all  the  producing  territory — the  fruit  and  veg- 
etable growing,  mining,  and  lumbering  territory ^-which  does  not 
receive  the  benefit  of  terminal  rates,  and  which  is  compelled  to 
pay  the  rate  lo  the  coast  plus  the  rate  back  upon  its  commodities 
of  eastern  production,  were  taken  from  the  transcontinental  car- 
riers they  would  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  in  but  a  short 
time.  Surely  a  railway  policy  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  one 
day  may  properly  change  with  the  conditions  of  another,  and  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  trans- 
continental carriers  can  not  continue  forever  charging  higher 
rates  to  the  intermountain  country  than  to  the  coast  from  the 
middle  west  The  condition  is  too  artificial  to  last.  The  car- 
riers have  taken  from  San  Francisco  in  large  part  the  advantage 
that  she  should  enjoy  from  her  situation  on  the  ocean  by  throw- 
ing around  her  a  circle  of  terminal  points  100  miles  or  so  inland. 
By  doing  this  they  have  forced  water  carriers  to  meet  rail  com- 
petition at  these  interior  places,  and  yet  the  railways  urge  that 
the  rates  are  made  to  meet  ocean- to -ocean  competition.  In  the 
east  they  have  stretched  the  blanket  from  Portland,  Me.,  to 
Denver,  Colo.,  a  distance  farther  than  from  Antwerp  to  Moscow, 
but  they  refuse  to  admit  that  from  any  point  along  this  long 
line  it  would  be  justiliable  to  make  the  rates  given  to  the  coast 
terminals  applicable  to  Reno. 

Furthermore,  we  find  that  this  situation  is  artificial  in  that  it 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  procession  of  agreements  between 
carriers.  Each  carrier  has  been  appeased  by  giving  to  it  some- 
thing which  would  cause  it  to  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangement. 
The  carriers  have  competed  with  each  other  across  a  table  until- 
their  minds  agreed  upon  a  condition  that  would  prevent  rate 
wars.  It  is  wholesome  and  beneficial  that  the  body  politic  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  rapid  fluctuations  in  rates  of  transportation 
which  tend  to  destroy  the  stability  of  commerce  and  imperii  the 
fortunes  invested  in  such  transportation  facilities.  If  society 
does  not  undertake  to  regulate  the  methods  by  which  a  natural 
monopoly  such  as  a  railway  may  be  profitably  conducted  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  such  a  monopoly  will  not  seek  lo  pro- 
tect itself,  even  at  the  disadvantage  of  the  public  it  serves.  The 
results  of  such  self -protective  measures,  however,  must  be  such 
as  neither  to  offend  the  law  nor  be  opposed  to  the  development 
of  the  country  and  the  instinct  of  its  people  for  fair  play. 

Ocean  competition,  say  the  carriers,  brings  about  the  low  rates 
from  coast  to  coast ;  market  competition  produces  the  lower 
rates  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  We  have  considered  ocean 
competition  and  see  how  real  was  its  effect  and  how  the  car- 
riers dealt  with  il.  "\farket  competition"  is  a  phrase  with  which 
the  railway  trafiic  manager  too  often  conjures.  When  no  other 
force  can  be  found  which  brings  about  a  discrimination,  market 
competition  is  advanced.  Il  is  both  a  sword  and  a  shield;  it  is 
used  to  protect  the  carrier  against  attack  because  of  undue  dis- 
crimination as  between  communities,  and  il  is  a  weapon  of 
offense  as  well,  by  which  one  carrier  invades  the  territory  of 
another  upon  a  different  basis  from  that  which  it  grants  to  its 


own  immediately  dependent  communities  and  forces  c 
from  its  rival  carriers. 

Market  competition,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  eupheraisni  for 
railway  policy.  The  history  of  the  fourth  section  makes  clear 
that  it  was  born  out  of  a  desire,  and  has  been  amended  out  of 
the  purpose,  to  restrict  the  force  and  effect  of  market  competi- 
tion. Experience  has  demonstrated  to  the  national  legislature 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  to  the  carriers  the  determination  of 
the  question  what  markets  should  be  brought  into  competition 
with  one  another.  Clearly  to  allow  for  market  competition  as 
a  sole  and  controlling  factor  under  the  fourth  section  is  to  ren- 
der it  nugatory,  for  this  would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  a 
railway  could  justify  every  discrimination  as  between  communi- 
ties by  the  assertion  of  nothing  more  than  its  own  determination 
of  policy. 

In  this  case  and  under  these  applications  the  commission  has 
given  thought  to  many  considerations  not  touched  upon  in  this 
report,  some  of  which  are  suggested  by  the  tables  to  be  found 
in  the  Appendix  (C — D).  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  transcontinental  rates  upon  commodities 
in  and  of  themselves  when  applied  from  different  points  of 
origin  and  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  service  over  the  Central 
Pacific  when  delivery  is  made  at  Reno  or  at  San  Francisco. 
And  when  we  have  considered  the  return  per  ton-mile  yielded  by 
many  of  these  rates  it  is  not  remarkable  that  other  carriers 
from  the  east  have  pressed  forward,  even  to  their  own  tem- 
porary financial  embarrassment,  to  reach  these  coast  terminals. 
No  other  carriers  in  this  country  enjoy  such  long  hauls  -on  so 
great  a  volume  of  high-class  traffic  as  do  these  transcontinental 
railways. 

Their  fine  earnings  are  testimony  to  this  effect,  as  well 
as  to  the  competency  of  their  management  If  the  princi- 
ple that  a  railway  should  charge  what  the  traffic  will  bear  is 
of  railway  rates,  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  the 
itinental  situation,  for  it  is  masterfully  designed  to  secure 
:venue  and  yet  develop  such  industries  and  ben- 
efit such  communities  as  the  railway  in  its  wisdom  may  wish  to 
thrive,  for  the  growth  of  the  Pacific  coast  certainly  is  in  no 
small  part  to  be  accredited  to  the  discretion  lodged  in  and  exer- 
cised by  the  transcontinental  traffic  manager. 

We  desire  to  be  extremely  conservative  in  this  the  first  appli- 
cation of  the  new  law,  and  to  require  an  adjustment  of  rates 
that  will  be  safely  within  the  zone  of  our  discretion.  For  this 
reason  we  have  decided  that  the  transcontinental  carriers  serv- 
ing Reno  and  other  points  upon  the  main  line  of  the  Central 
Pacific  shall  make  no  higher  charge  upon  any  article  carrying 
■a  commodity  rate  than  Is  contemporaneously  in  effect  from 
Missouri  River  points,  such  as  Omaha  and  Kansas  City,  to 
coast  terminal  points.  This  principle  we  shall  also  expect  to 
be  applied  on  commodity  rates  to  all  main-line  intermediate 
points  in  Nevada  and  California.  Traffic  originating  at  Chicago 
and  in  Chicago  territory  moving  under  commodity  rates  may 
have  a  rate  7  per  cent,  higher  than  that  imposed  on  freight  orig- 
inating in  Chicago  and  Chicago  territory  and  destined  to  the 
coast  terminals.  From  Buffalo-Pittsburg  territory  the  rales  to 
intermediate  points  may  rise  above  (hose  demanded  and  charged 
from  the  same  points  and  territory  lo  the  coast  terminals  lo 
the  extent  of  15  per  cent.,  while  from  New  York  and  trunk  line 
territory  the  rates  charged  shall  not  exceed  25  per  cent,  over  and 
above  terminal  rates.  This  means  that  Suisun,  Auburn,  Truckee, 
Reno,  and  Elko,  for  instance,  points  intermediate  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  the  east,  shall  have  at  least  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
modity rates  extended  from  the  Missouri  River  to  Sacramento 
and  San  Francisco,  and  shall  pay  no  more  than  7  per  cent 
above  the  Chicago-coast  terminal  rales,  etc..  from  Pittsburg  and 
New  York  territories. 

Some  of  the  petitions  under  the  fourth  section  which  have 
been  considered  are  made  by  carriers  reaching  California  ter- 
minals through  the  southern  gateways,  southern  Nevada  and 
Arizona.  These  applications  are  also  denied  in  so  far  as  they 
involve  the  imposition  of  higher  rates  upon  intermediate  points 
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than  are  applied  on  commodities  from  the  Missouri  River  to 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  or  other  coast  terminals.  To  all 
such  intermediate  points  [Ashfork,  Maricopa,  San  Bernardino, 
Bakerslield,  Fresno,  and  Ventura,  for  instance]  terminal  rates 
shall  not  be  exceeded  as  from  Missouri  River  points,  with  the 
same  proportionate  advances  east  of  the  Missouri  River  as 
heretofore  specified. 

An  order  will  be  made  to  this  effect,  allowing  to  the  carriers 
until  October  15  in  which  to  file  tariffs  in  accordance  with  said 
order — the  same  to  go  into  effect  upon  three  days'  notice. 

No  order  need  be  entered  in  either  the  Reno  or  Fhoenix  cases, 
so-called,  at  this  time.  (21  I.  C  C  329.) 


City  of  Spokane  et  ai.  v.  Northern  Paciiie.  Commercial  Club 
Traffic  Bureau  of  Sail  Lake  City,  Ulak,  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  et  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

The  real  gravamen  of  the  complaint  was  directed  towards 
the  alleged  discrimination  against  the  city  of  Spokane,  which 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  defendants  charged  from  east- 
ern points  of  origin  to  Seattle,  Portland,  and  other  Pacific 
coast  terminals  lower  rates  than  were  applied  at  Spokane, 
although  the  traffic  moved  through  Spokane  in  reaching  those 
points.  While  it  was  alleged  that  the  rates  were  in  and  of 
themselves  unreasonable  and  while  this  allegation  has  been 
sustained  by  the  commission,  nevertheless  the  moving  cause 
of  the  complaint  was  the  violation  of  the  fourth  section,  and 
to  some  extent  this  same  question  was  involved  in  the  Salt 
Lake  Case. 

The  commission  felt  that,  in  view  of  the  whole  situation, 
rate  to  Spokane  from  eastern  territory  ought  in  justice  to 
depend  to  an  extent,  at  least,  upon  those  which  the  carriers 
made  to  the  coast  cities,  and  it  considered  the  advisability  of 
attempting  to  dispose  of  the  case  upon  that  theory,  but  in 
view  of  the  doubt  as  to  its  right  to  do  so  it  adopted  the  plan 
of  prescribing  a  schedule  of  rates  to  Spokane  without  refer- 
On  June  18,  1910,  subsequent  to  the  promulgation  of  the 
foregoing  opinion,  the  fourth  section  was  amended.  The  city 
of  Spokane  claims  that  the  amended  section  now  in  express 
terms  forbids  the  discrimination  against  which  that  locality 
has  always  protested.    In  this  case  we  have  to  inquire : 

1.  What  is  the  duty  and  authority  of  the  commission  under 
the  present  fourth  section? 

2.  Can  the  commission  under  that  section  make  an  order  in 
one  or  both  of  these  cases  which  will  obviate  the  necessity  of 
prescribing  a  schedule  of  reasonable  rates? 

The  most  satisfactory  way  of  determining  the  effect  of  this 
amendment  is  by  inquiring  what  meaning  had  been  put  on 
the  omitted  phrase,  "under  substantially  similar  circumstances 
and  conditions,"  and  what  the  practical  effect  of  that  phrase 
had  been  on  the  operation  of  the  section  itself. 

It  was  the  claim  of  the  carriers  that  if  competition  of  any 
sort  existed  at  the  more  distant  point  this  created  the  neces- 
sary dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions  and  re- 
moved the  case  from  the  prohibition  of  the  fourth  section. 
The  attitude  of  these  carriers  was  tantamount  to  an  entire 
disregard  of  the  section  itself. 

This  subject  finally  reached  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  what  is  known  as  the  Alabama  Midland  case 
—I.  C.  C.  v.  Alabama  Midland,  168  U.  S.,  144. 

In  the  main  the  opinion  of  the  court  fully  sustained  the 
contentions  of  the  carriers.  It  held  that  where  there  was  a 
dissimilarity  of  circumstances  and  conditions  the  rule  of  the 
fourth  section  did  not  apply,  and  that  it  was  for  the  carriers 
themselves  to  determine  in  the  first  instance  whether  that 
dissimilarity  did  exist.     It  also  held  that  all  forms  of  com- 


petition must  be  considered  in  determining  wliether  circum- 
stances and  conditions  were  similar  at  the  two  points. 

The  commission  understood  this  decision  to  mean  that  if 
circumstances  and  conditions  were  different  at  the  more  dis- 
tant point,  that  of  itself  removed  the  case  from  the  inhibition 
of  the  fourth  section  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mission under  that  section. 

Later  in  a  proceeding  before  the  commission  out  of  which 
che  E.  T.,  V.  &  G.  Ry.  Co.  v.  I.  C.  C.  suit  grew,  the  city  of 
Chattanooga  complained  that  carriers  leading  through  Chat- 
tanooga to  Nashville  made  a  lower  rate  from  eastern  points 
of  origin  to  Nashville  than  to  Chattanooga.  The  commission 
had  found  that  there  was  no  water  competition  which  forced 
this  lower  rate,  but  that  there  was  a  competition  of  railways 
and  of  markets  which  forced  the  defendants  to  accept  the 
Nashville  rates,  and  that  if  compelled  to  observe  the  long- 
and- short- haul  provision  they  must  either  reduce  their  rates 
at  Chattanooga  or  retire  from  the  NaBhville  business.  Th; 
commission  had  ordered  the  carriers  to  cease  and  desist  from 
charging  more  to  Chattanooga  than  to  Nashville,  and  this 
order  had  been  affirmed  first  by  the  circuit  court  and  after- 
wards by  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversed  all  these 
findings  and  held  that  on  the  admitted  case  competition  did 
exist  at  the  more  distant  point  which  compelled  the  taking  of 
the  lower  rate  and,  that  this  being  so,  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions were  dissimilar  and  the  fourth  section  not  applicable. 

This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  fully  confirmed  the 
interpretation  which  this  commission  had  placed  upon  the 
Alabama  Midland  case.  If  circumstances  and  conditions  at 
the  more  distant  point  were  dissimilar,  carriers  might  without 
restraint  depart  from  the  long-and-short-haul  rule.  This 
virtually  repealed  that  section,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  show  in  the  interlacing  network  of  railways  in 
this  country,  and  in  view  of  the  intricate  commercial  condi- 
tions, that  circumstances  are  different  at  one  point  from  an- 
other. To  hold  that  carriers  may,  wherever  the  dissimilarity 
exists,  meet  that  competition  or  decline  to  meet  it,  partially 
meet  it  here  and  fully  meet  it  there,  is  to  hold  that  they  may 
without    practical    restraint    discriminate    between    different 

The  history  of  the  judicial  interpretation  of  this  section  has 
been  given  with  tedious  and  apparently  unnecessary  detail, 
in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  words  "similar  circumstances 
and  conditions"  on  the  actual  application  of  the  statute  might 
be  clearly  apprehended.  The  fourth  section  was  for  practical 
purposes  a  nullity.  For  20  years  this  commission  has  made 
no  order  of  consequence  under  that  section  which  could  be 
enforced,  and  this  because  of  the  existence  of  these  words. 

In  view  of  these  facts  what  was  probably  the  intention  of 
congress  in  removing  that  phrase  from  the  statute?  It  is 
earnestly  contended  by  the  carriers  that  the  only  effect  was 
to  take  from  the  railway  the  power  of  initiative.  The  carrier 
can  no  longer  judge  in  the  first  instance  whether  it  may  dis- 
regard the  rule  of  that  section,  but  is  compelled  to  submit 
that  question  to  the  commission. 

To  this  view  we  can  not  subscribe.  Had  the  only  purpose 
of  congress  been  to  shift  the  burden  of  proof  it  would  have 
said  so,  as  it  did  with  respect  to  certain  other  rate  conditions. 
It  meant  not  merely  to  declare  a  wrong,  but  to  provide  a 
remedy. 

This  brings  us  to  the  further  inquiry:  What  is  the  function 
and  authority  of  the  commission  under  the  fourth  section  ik 
amended? 

That  section  provides  that  no  carrier  shall  chaige  more  for 
the  short  than  for  the  long  haul  unless  on  application  to  the 
commission  permission  to  do  so  is  granted  by  il.  If  this  sec- 
tion were  read  by  itself  and  were  taken  at  its  literal  face 
meaning,  the  commission  would  possess  unrestricted  power 
to  grant  or  deny  such  application.     It  could  permit  in  one 
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case  and  refuse  in  another,  according  as  its  fancy  might 
dictate. 

So  construed,  the  proviso  would  probably  be  void  as  a 
delegation  of  legislative  authority. 

The  statute  of  Minnesota  provided  that  any  railway  com* 
pany  desiring  to  increase  its  capital  stock  should  apply  to  the 
railway  commission  of  that  state,  and  that  no  increase  should 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  that  commission.  The 
supreme  court  of  Minnesota  held  that  this  statute  was  un- 
constitutional as  a  delegation  of  legislative  authority.  State 
V.  G.  N.  Ry.,  100  Minn.,  44S. 

There  would  seem  to  be  little  difference  between  delegat- 
ing, without  restraint,  to  a  railway  commission  authority  to 
determine  whether  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  shall  or  shall 
not  be  increased  and  investing  that  commission  with  power 
to  arbitrarily  determine  whether,  in  a  particular  case,  the  long 
and  short  haul  rule  may  be  departed  from.  Of  the  two,  the 
latter  power  would  rather  more  clearly  involve  the  exercise 
of  legislative  functions. 

Counsel  for  the  city  of  Spokane  insists  that  we  should  hold 
that  the  fourth  section  imposes  an  absolute  I ong-and -short- 
haul   rule   and  should  enforce  that  rule  against  the  carriers. 

It  is  the  rule  that  where  a  statute  is  susceptible  of  two  in- 
terpretations, under  one  of  which  it  is  constitutional  and 
under  the  other  unconstitutional,  that  interpretation  must  be 
adopted  which  will  save  the  validity  of  the  act. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  authority  which  the  commission  now 
administers  in  prescribing  a  reasonable  rate  and  in  declaring 
and  correcting  as  undue  preference,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
purpose  of  congress  was  to  commit  to  this  body  the  duty  of 
determining  whether  if  the  carrier  was  permitted  to  charge  a 
higher  rate  at  the  intermediate  point  that  would  result  in  a 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act.  But  in  so  doing  the 
commission  can  not  act  arbitrarily.  It  must  investigate  each 
case,  and  if  after  such  investigation  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  a 
departure  from  the  rule  of  the  fourth  section  would  not  result 
in  unreasonable  rates  or  undue  discrimination  it  must  permit 
that  departure.  If,  upon  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  it  must  refuse  the  permission.  Such  is  the  only 
possible  construction  which  can  be  put  upon  this  section  in 
connection  with  the  entire  act,  and  if  any  doubt  as  to  the  real 
purpose  of  congress  could  exist,  it  must  be  effectively  put  at 
rest  by  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  passage  of  this 


The  question  may  arise  as  to  what  elements  the  commis- 
sion should  now  take  into  account  in  determining  whether 
permission  should  be  granted  to  deviate  from  the  rule  of  the 
fourth  section.  It  was  formerly  held  by  the  commission  that 
in  applying  that  section  only  competition  by  water  and  com- 
petition with  railway  lines  not  subject  to  the  act  to  regulate 
commerce  could  be  considered;  that  all  other  forms  of  com- 
petition should  be  disregarded.  Is  this'  rule  to  be  still 
observed? 

We  think  not.  The  former  holding  of  the  commission  was 
under  the  section  as  it  then  existed  and  expressed  an  attempt 
to  so  construe  the  words  "circumstances  and  conditions"  as 
to  give  some  real  vitality  to  that  part  of  the  act.  The  section 
today  in  its  practical  application  is  entirely  different  and  the 
questions  presented  for  consideration  are  different.  We  are 
considering  now  not  merely  whether  circumstances  at  the 
two  points  are  dissimilar,  .but  whether,  on  the  whole,  that 
dissimilarity  justifies  a  departure  from  the  rule  of  the  section. 

Competition  of  carriers  subject  to  the  act  has  always  been 
a  factor  with  us  in  determining  whether  a  preference  in  favor 
of  a  given  locality  is  due  or  undue,  and  that  is  substantially 
the  question  which  must  be  answered  in  passing  upon  an 
application  under  the  present  fourth  section. 

Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  market  com- 
petition which  is  distinct  from  competition  between  the  lines 
of  transportation  serving  the  market.     A  market  can  only 


compete  through  the  agency  which  transports  for  it.  The 
carrier  makes  a  rate  from  a  given  market,  not  out  of  favor 
to  that  locality,  but  because  it  desires  to  obtain  traffic  which 
will  not  otherwise  come  to  it.  There  would  seem,  therefore, 
to  be  little  distinction  between  the  competition  of  markets 
and  the  competition  of  rival  railways.  The  whole  situation 
must  be  considered  by  us  In  passing  upon  these  applications. 

The  amended  section  provides,  as  did  the  original  sectionr 
that  the  commission  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe  the 
"extent  to  which  such  designated  common  carrier  may  be 
relieved  from  the  operation  of  this  section."  Congress  has 
evidently  had  it  in  mind  at  all  times  that  cases  might  arise 
where  carriers  should  properly  be  permitted  to  charge  a  lower 
rate  at  the  more  distant  point,  and  has  intended  to  arm  the 
commission  with  authority  to  do  justice  in  such  instances  by 
permitting  a  deviation  from  the  rule  of  the  section  and  pre- 
scribing the  amount  of  that  deviation. 

We  hold  that  under  the  amended  section  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  commission  to  investigate  each  application  made  by  a 
common  carrier  for  leave  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  the 
section. 

Spokane  is  located  about  400  miles  east  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  in  the  midst  of  a  region  rich  in  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources.  Between  it  and  the  coast  lies  the  Cascade  Range 
of  mountains.  Spokane  is  the  principal  city  in  Washington 
east  of  these  mountains  and  aims  to  distribute  to  the  territory 
which  surrounds  it,  in  which  attempt  it  meets  severe  competi- 
tion from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland. 

Two  of  the  trunk  lines  of  railway  serving  Spokane  both 
from  the  east  and  the  west  are  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the 
Great  Northern,  the  principal  defendants  in  the  Spokane  case. 
Traffic  handled  by  these  carriers  from  eastern  points  of  origin 
to  the  Pacific  coast  cities  passes  through  Spokane  and  over 
the  Cascade  Range.  Notwithstanding  this,  rates  to  Seattle, 
Tacoma,  and  Portland  from  points  as  far  west  as  St.  Paul  and 
the  Missouri  River  are,  for  the  most  part,  materially  higher  to 
Spokane  than  to  coast  towns.  Merchandise  consumed  in  ter- 
ritory  east  of  the  mountains  can  be  hauled  through  the  city 
of  Spokane,  across  the  mountains,  to  Seattle,  and  from  Seattle 
back  over  the  mountains  a  second  time,  at  a  less  transporta- 
tion charge  than  It  can  be  taken  to  Spokane  and  thence  dis- 
tributed to  this  territory.  It  is  against  this  relation  of  rates 
that  Spokane  has  always  protested  and  now  protests.  Its 
complaint  is,  first  of  all,  against  this  violation  of  the  fourth 

Carriers  justify  this  scheme  of  rate  making  upon  the  plea 
that  water  competition  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
coasts  fixes  the  rate  from  eastern  points  of  origin  to  the  coast 
cities,  and  that  they,  in  naming  heir  rates  to  those  points, 
simply  meet  the  ♦ater  rate. 

The  complainants  insisted  on  the  original  hearing,  and  have 
renewed  the  claim  at  every  stage  of  this  proceeding,  that  there 
is  no  active  water  competition;  that  the  whole  claim  of  water 
competition  is  put  forward  by  the  defendants  as  a  pretense  by 
which  to  justify  the  rank  discrimination  against  the  interior 
points. 

The  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  has  twice  found, 
once  in  a  proceeding  concerning  these  very  rates  to  Spokane, 
that  active  water  competition  does  exist  which  controls  the 
cost  rate. 

This  commission  has  repeatedly  found  and  recognized  the 
same  fact 

In  the  recent  hearing  upon  the  applications  of  transcon- 
tinental lines  for  leave  to  disregard  the  rule  of  the  fourth 
section  evidence  has  ^ain  been  produced  upon  this  subject 
which  conclusively  shows  that  the  previous  finding  of  the 
commission  is  right.  We  had  before  us  in  the  Spokane  case 
the  manifests  of  two  ships  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco, 
and  In  the  last  hearing  we  had  the  manifests  of  two  other 
ships.     They  showed  in  detail  the  articles  transported,  the 
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point  where  they  originated,  the  destination  for  which  they 
were  intended,  and  the  rate  under  which  they  moved.  These 
actual  transportations  prove  more  conclusively  than  any  mere 
statement  that  almost  every  article  which  is  the  subject  of 
ordinary  commerce  between  the  coasts  can  and  does  move 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  water  at  rates  materially 
lower  than  those  maintained  by  the  defendants  by  rail.  We 
have  used  San  Francisco  as  the  destination  port  on  the  PaciAc 
coast,  and  in  some  instances  rates  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco  are  a  trifle  lower  than  to  other  coast  cities,  but, 
generally  speaking,  tlie  San  Francisco  rate  is  maintained  at 
Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other  points 
upon  the  coast. 

It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  the  movement  by  water  is  so 
insignificant  that  it  should  be  disregarded.  The  amount  is 
not  insignificant.  If  reference  be  had  to  the  traffic  which 
actually  originates  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  a  considerable 
percentage  moves  by  water,  but  the  significant  thing  is  not 
the  amount  of  tlie  movement,  but  the  ever-present  possibility 
of  that  movement. 

The  carriers  have  ofet  this  competitive  situation  by  es- 
tablishing from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Pacific  coast  ports  a 
series  of  commodity  rates.  Rates  to  interior  points  are 
usually  constructed  by  adding  the  local  rate  from  the  terminal 
to  the  interior.  This  is  not  so  in  all  cases.  It  was  said,  for 
example,  that  rates  from  the  east  to  Spokane  were  higher 
than  the  coast  rate  by  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  local  back.  In 
all  cases,  however,  the  rate  from  all  this  blanketed  territory 
to  the  interior  point  is  very  much  higher  than  to  the  more 
distant  coast  point. 

Now,  assuming  that  there  is  actual  water  competition  with 
these  defendants  may  meet,  is  there  anything  in  this  scheme 
of  transcontinental  rate  making  of  which  Spokane  can  legiti- 
mately complain?  The  question  is  not  whether  rates  from 
the  Missouri  river  or  from  other  eastern  points  of  origin  to 
Spokane  are  excessive.  That  question  has  been  considered 
and  passed  on  by  the  commission.  We  are  now  inquiring 
whether  the  system  upon  which  these  rates  are  constructed  is 
unlawful,  and  whether  any  substantial  relief  should  be  or  can 
be  given  by  an  order  under  the  fourth  section. 

The  complainants  contend  in  the  first  place  that  the  terminal 
rates  are  themselves  sufficiently  high  and  that  intermediate  rales 
for  a  less  service  ought  not  to  be  higher.  It,  therefore,  the  fourth 
section  were  to  be  applied,  having  reference  to  this  conten- 
tion of  the  complainants  alone,  we  must  hold  that  from  the 
Missouri  river  and  corresponding  territory  no  higher  rate 
should  be  charged  to  Spokane  and  Spokane  territory  than  to 
the  coast,  but  that  from  Chicago  and  territory  east  of  the 
Missouri  river  generally  a  higher  intermecj^te  charge  might 
be  made. 

The  next  contention  of  the  complainants  is  that  even  though 
there  be  water  competition  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
and  the  Pacific  coast  and  even  though  the  force  of  that  com- 
petition does  dictate  the  rate  between  those  points,  neverthe- 
less there  is  no  such  competition  from  the  interior,  as,  for 
example,  from  Chicago,  and  that  therefore  while  the  defend- 
ants may  properly  charge  a  higher  rate  from  New  York  to 
Spokane  than  the  corresponding  rate  to  Seattle,  they  can  not 
properly  maintain  this  discrimination  when  the  point  of  origin 
is  Chicago. 

Everything  indicates  that  the  effect  of  this  water  competi- 
tion will  increase  rather  than  diminish  from  now  until  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  canal  and  when  that  waterway  is 
open  for  business  both  rate  and  facility  will  be  very  much 
better  than  today.  It  is  true,  however,  that  carriers  maintain 
the  same  transcontinental  rate  from  Chicago  as  from  New 
York,  not  by  reason  of  (he  direct  effect,  but  rather  as  an 
indirect  result  of  water  competition. 

There  is  in  this  same  connection  market  competition  proper. 
Chicago,  with  all  its  political  and  financial  strength,  demands 


that  it  shall  be  accorded  the  same  right  to  sell  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  its  rival  New  York  has.  Its  argument  is  this: 
If  this  traffic  moves  by  rail  from  New  York,  it  passes  through 
Chicago,  and  is  hauled  1,000  miles  farther  than  as  though  it 
originated  at  Chicago.  If  it  originates  at  Chicago  there  is 
eliminated  from  the  service  the  useless  waste  of  energy  in- 
volved in  transporting  the  business  for  the  first  1,000  miles. 
Therefore,  if  this  traffic  is  to  move  by  rail  such  a  rate  shouftl 
be  made  as  will  move  it  from  Chicago  and  not  from  New 
York. 

And  why  is  not  this  argument  a  sound  one,  at  least  if  refer- 
ence be  had  entirely  to  eastern  territory?  It  is  for  the  interest 
of  Chicago  that  it  be  allowed  to  sell  in  San  Francisco;  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  Sixn  Francisco  that  it  be  allowed  to  buy  in 
both  Chicago  and  New  York.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
carriers,  considered  as  a  whole,  that  the  business  originate 
at  the  nearer  point  and  that  is  the  just  interest  of  the  public 
to  the  end  that  useless  waste  be  avoided.  New  York  and  the 
lines  leading  from  New  York  to  Chicago  alone  suffer. 

Considering  this  question  broadly  and  in  all  its  aspects  we 
cannot  say  that  the  legitimate  effect  of  water  competition 
upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  may  not  be  to  reduce  the  rail 
rate  from  interior  points. 

The  third  claim  of  the  complainants  is  that  while  the  de- 
fendants recognize  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  force  of 
competition  in  its  various  forms,  hereinbefore  stated,  they 
decline  to  do  so  upon  the  Pacific  coast.  While  they  extend 
the  New  York  rate  to  Chicago  and  the  Missouri  river  they 
decline  to  extend  the  Seattle  rate  to  Spokane  although  every 
reason  which  justifies  that  in  the  former  case  requires  it  in 
the  latter.  Just  as  traffic  can  be  and  occasionally  is  carried 
by  rail  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and  thence  by  water  to 
San  Francisco,  so  is  traffic  at  times  and  indeed  much  more 
frequently  handled  from  New  York  to  Seattle  by  water  and 
from  Seattle  to  Spokane  by  rail.  If  the  application  of  thi 
transcontinental  rate  from  Chicago  is  necessary  to  prevent 
the  movement  by  water  from  Chicago  through  New  York,  all 
the  more  is  the  application  of  that  rate  from  New  York  tb 
Spokane  necessary  to  prevent  the  movement  of  traffic  from 
New  York  to  Seattle  and  from  Seattle  to  Spokane. 

Spokane  is  a  great  distributing  center  and  aims  to  be'  ■ 
greater  one.  It  demands  the  right  to  rates  which  will  enable 
it  to  bring  from  the  east  and  distribute  into  territory  lying 
east  of  the  Cascade  range.  Such  traffic,  when  distributed 
from  Spokane,  is  hauled  a  less  distance  by  400  miles  than 
when  distributed  from  Seattle,  and  the  distribution  haul  itself 
is  also  much  less  expensive.  It  is  a  manifest  economic  waste 
to  haul  traffic  over  the  Cascade  mountains  and  back  again. 

Admitting,  however,  that  it  is  for  these  defendants  to  say 
to  what  extent  if  at  all  they  will  meet  these  competitive  con- 
ditions, they  are  not  at  liberty,  in  meeting  them,  to  adopt  such 
a  policy,  nor  to  execute  the  policy  adopted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  unjustly  discriminate  between  different  localities.  For 
the  purpose  of  disposing  of  this  matter  by  an  order  under  thfc 
fourth  section,  we  have  divided  the  United  States  into  five 
territorial  zones,  as  follows: 

(The  transcontinental  groups  hereinafter  described  are  as 
^specified  in  R.  H.  Countiss,  agent's,  transcontinental  tariff 
!-  C,  C.  No.  929.) 

Zone  No.  1  comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  west  of  a  line  called  line  No.  I,  which  extends  in  a  gen- 
eral southerly  dirertion  from  a  point  immediately  east  of 
Grand  Portage,  Minn.;  thence  southwesterly,  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  Lake  Superior,  to  a  point  immediately  east 
of  Superior,  Wis.;  thence  southerly,  along  the  eastern  bound- 
tary  of  transcontinental  group  F,  to  the  intersection  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma  state  line;  thence  along  the  west 
side  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 

Zone  No.  2  embraces  all  territory  in  the  United  States  lying 
east  of  line  No.  1  and  west  of  a  line  called  line  No.  2,  which 
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begins  ai  the  international  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  immediately  west  of  Cockburn  Island,  in 
Lake  Huron;  passes  westerly  through  the  Straits  of  Mack- 
inaw; southerly,  through  Lake  Michigan  to  its  southern 
boundary;  follows  the  west  boundary  of  transcontinental 
group  C  to  Paducah,  Ky.;  thence  follows  the  east  side  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  to  the  southern  boundary  of  trans- 
continental group  C;  thence  follows  the  east  boundary  of 
group  C  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.         > 

Zone  No.  3  embraces  all  territory  in  the  United  States  lying 
east  of  line  No.  2  and  north  of  the  south  boundary  of  trans- 
continental group  C  and  west  of  line  No.  3,  which  is  fhe 
Buffalo-Pittsburg  line  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Wheeling,  W. 
Va,;  thence  follows  the  Ohio  River  to  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Zone  No.  4  embiaccs  all  territory  in  the  United  States  east 
of  line  No.  3  and  north  of  the  south  boundary  of  transconti- 
nental group  C. 

Zone  No.  5  embraces  all  territory  south  and  east  of  trans- 
continental group  C. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  from  zone  1  no  higher  charge 
can  justly  be  made  at  any  intermediate  point  than  to  a  more 
distant  point.  The  eastern  hmit  of  this  territory  is  approxi- 
mately 1,500  miles  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  almost  midway 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans.  No  traffic  has  ever 
been,  and  none  probably  ever  will  be  transported  from  this 
section  to  the  Atlantic  coast  and  then  by  water  to  the 
Pacific  coa=t. 

With  respect  to  territory  embraced  in  zone  2  the  case  stands 
somewhat  different.  This  zone  comprises  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  great  manufacturing  area 
of  the  west.  It  lies  400  miles  nearer  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
with  which  it  is  connected  in  part  at  least  by  lines  of  railroad 
aflording  the  cheapest  transportation  service  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Still  there  never  has  been  and  there  probably 
never  will  be  in  the  future  any  considerable  movement  of 
traffic  from  this  territory  to  the  Pacific  coast  by  i*ay  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  rates  from  this  territory  to  in- 
termediate points  may  properly  exceed  by  not  more  than  7 
per  cent,  rates  from  the  same  points  of  origin  to  Pacific  coast 
terminals. 

From  zone  3  there  is  still  greater  possibility  of  actual 
transportation  competition  on  business  destined  to  Pacific 
coast  points,  although  from  this  section  hitherto  the  actual 
movement  has  been  only  occasional. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  from  points  of  origin  in  this 
territory  rates  to  inlermediate  points  may  properly  exceed 
those  to  terminal  points  by  not  more  than  15  per  cent. 

In  the  past  the  actual  movement  from  eastern  points  of 
origin  to  PaciRc  coast  terminals  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
zone  4,  and  even  in  this  zone  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic 
has  originated  in  or  near  the  seaboard  itself. 

The  force  of  water  competition  is  greatest  at  New  York 
and  gradually  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  New  York 
increases,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  entire  territory 
may  properly  be  treated  as  a  single  group,  and  that  rates 
from  points  of  origin  within  its  limits  to  intermediate  points 
may  properly  exceed  those  of  terminal  points  by  not  more 
than  25  per  cent. 

No  opinion  is  expressed  at  this  time  as  to  zone  5,  since 
rales  from  that  territory  are  not  involved  in  these  proceed- 
ings. 

An  order  will  be  entered,  effective  November  15.  denying 
the  application  of  the  carriers,  except  that  the  charging  of 
higher  intermediate  rates  will  be  permitted  in  accordance  with 
the  above  findmgs. 

There  is  no  essential  difference  between  this  order  and  an 
order   which    the    commission    might    make   under    the    third 

We  do  not  think  that  any  further  order  should  be  made  for 


the  present  in  this  case.  It  may  be  asked  why  the  schedule 
of  rates  suggested  by  the  commission  as  reasonable  should 
not  be  ordered  in.  The  answer  is  that  carriers  should  be 
permitted  insofar  as  possible  to  adjust  their  own  tariffs  and 
that  it  seems  probable  that  in  compliance  with  this  ordtr 
carriers  must  establish  rates  in  substantial  accord  with  those 
suggested  by  us.  It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the 
acute  complaint  in  this  case  is  the  discrimination  and  not  the 
unreasonable  rate. 


EARNINGS  OF  RAILWAY  EMPLOYEES  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1900  TO   1910.* 

The  total  compensation  of  railway  employees,  exclusive  of 
general  officers,  increased  from  a  little  over  half  a  billion  dollars 
in  1900  to  $972,000,000  in  1909,  or  an  increase  of  723  per  cent. 
In  1907  the  total  compensation  was  over  a  billion  dollars.  Ag- 
gregate labor  compensation  amounts  to  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
total  operating  expenses.  If  account  were  taken  of  wages  rep- 
resented in  materials  and  supplies  purchased  by  railways,  prob- 
ably not  less  than  four-fifths  of  the  money  spent  for  railway 
operation  would  resolve  itself  into  salaries  and  wages.  It  is 
significant  that  during  the  nine  years,  1900  to  1909,  when  oper- 
ating expenses  increased  about  77  per  cent,  labor  compensation 
continued  to  claim  the  same  share  of  total  expenditure. 
Whether  this  relationship  will  continue  is  a  question  that  cannot 
be  answered  without  more  exhaustive  study  than  has  been  pos- 
sible in  this  report.  However,  one  conclusion  seems  warranted. 
In  the  absence  of  offsetting  increases  in  rates  of  pay,  a  liberal 
maintenance  policy  tends  to  lower  the  proportion  that  labor  se- 
cures directly  of  total  outlay  for  railway  operation,  because  it 
means  a  relatively  larger  expenditure  for  materials. 

While  the  per  cent,  that  aggregate  labor  compensation  is  of 
total  operating  expense  may  for  the  railways  of  the  United 
Slates  as  a  whole  be  relatively  invariable,  yet  an  investigation 
of  the  Rgures  of  individual  roads  shows  that  this  figure  for  the 
United  Slates  is  the  average  of  a  mass  of  widely  varying  per- 
centages on  individual  railway  systems,  and  that  these  variations 
are  due  to  no  one  cause.  Labor  cost  is  a  variable  quantity  in 
the  midst  of  other  variables,  and  its  relation  to  the  other  fac- 
tors depends  on  a  number  of  causes  (such,  for  example,  as  in- 
creased expenditure  for  materials  used  in  maintenance),  work- 
ing with  more  or  less  effect  on  different  railway  systems. 

Labor  obtains  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts  of  rail- 
ways from  their  transportation  service.  This  percentage  does 
not  vary  materially  from  year  to  year  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  but  there  is  no  such  close  correspondence  if  in- 
divividual  roads  are  considered.  Differences  of  accounting 
method,  differences  in  maintenance  policy,  differences  in  rates  of 
pay,  and  differences  in  operating  efficiency  have  their  influence, 
varying  in  degree  on  different  roads. 

Revenues  per  traffic  unit  {ton  miles  plus  passenger-miles)  in- 
creased 3.8  per  cent  during  the  years  1900  to  1909,  the  increase 
being  entirely  in  revenue  per  ton  mile.  Labor  compensation 
per  traffic  unit  increased  9.5  per  cent,  during  the  period,  and 
there  were  three  years,  1904,  1907,  and  1908,  in  which  the  figure 
exceeded  that  for  1909. 

Of  the  fifteen  roads  whose  accounts  have  been  studied,  ten 
show  a  very  definite  increase  in  compensation  per  traffic  unit, 
and  in  two  of  the  remaining  five  the  compensation  per  traffic 
unit  has  had  a  tendency  to  remain  stable  during  the  decade 
rather  than  to  decline.  It  must  be  concluded  either  that  the 
railways  are  being  maintained  and  operated  with  steadily  de- 
creasing efficiency,  or,  as  is  the  fact,  that  the  rates  of  pay  for 
railway  labor  have  increased. 

This  increase  in  co(ipensation  per  traffic  unit  is  most  signifi- 
cant. It  is  an  axiom  of  railway  operation  that  if  the  plant  is 
not   working  to   its   full   capacity   an    increase   of   traffic   will   be 
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accompanied  by  no  corresponding  increase  in  expense.  While 
labor  is  not  one  of  the  invariable  elements  of  expense,  yet  it 
would  probably  be  granted  that,  other  conditions  remaining  the 
same  (and  this  includes  rates  of  pay),  labor  cost  should  not 
increase  so  rapidly  as  traffic.  But  during  these  ten  years,  not 
only  is  there  an  increase  in  labor  compensation  equal  to  the 
growth  in  traffic,  but  an  even  more  rapid  increase. 

Because  of  the  varying  methods  used  on  different  railways  for 
reporting  wage  statistics,  comparisons  can  be  made  only  in  a 
general  way  between  different  railways,  but  comparisons  from 
year  to  year  on  individual  roads  will  be  valid,  provided  the 
methods  used  by  each  road  remain  the  same. 

Taking  the  United  Slates  as  a  whole,  the  most  numerous 
group  of  employees  is  found  to  be  those  engaged  in  conducting 
transportation,  amounting  to  40  per  cent  of  the  total  number. 
Of  the  individual  classes  of  employees,  "other  trackmen"  con- 
tain by  fat  the  largest  number,  the  proportion  reaching  21  per 
cent  in  1909.  Omitting  the  class,  "ail  other  employees  and 
laborers,"  "other  shopmen"  come  second,  with  about  13  per  cent. 
The  variations  in  percentages  are  not  large  from  year  to  year. 
General  office  clerks  have  steadily  increased  their  proportion  and 
"switch -tenders  and  watchmen"  have  shown  a  steady  dechne 
relative  to  the  other  classes.  Statistics  seem  to  indicate  that  in 
years  of  retrenchment  the  discharge  of  men  effects  most  of  the 
important  classes  of  tabor.  Certain  classes,  such  as  station 
agents  and  telegraph  operators,  arc  hardly  affected  at  alt  by 
years  of  depression. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  for  every  one  of  the 
groups,  the  three  highest  paid  classes  of  emplpyees  are,  in  order, 
the  enginemen,  conductors  and  machinists.  "Other  trackmen" 
are  the  lowest  paid.  "Switch- tenders  and  watchmen"  and  "other 
station  men"  are  classes  also  showing  low  rates  of  pay.  Among 
the  other  classes  there  are  many  variations  among  the  groups, 
but  differences  in  methods  of  computation  prevent  any  close 
comparisons. 

For  the  fifleen  individual  roads  subjected  to  study,  the  con- 
clusions generally  correspond  to  those  just  staled.  There  are 
some  unexpected  variations,  but  these  may  well  be  due  to  differ- 
ences in  methods  of  computation  employed  by  different  roads. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  average  daily  earnings  of  employees  since  1897.  As 
there  has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  proportions  of  the 
numbers  employed  in  the  different  classes,  this  increase  in  the 
average  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  increase  in  the  rate  of 
pay.  "Other  trainmen"  show  an  increase  in  average  daily  earnings 
of  33,5  per  cent,,  machinists  of  30.1  per  cent.,  firemen  of  27.1 
per  cent.  General  office  clerks  show  an  increase  of  only  5  per 
cent.,  and  switch -tenders  an  actual  decline.  The  interstate  com- 
merce groups  show  results  in  many  cases  quite  different  from 
the  averages  for  the  United  States.  Thus  in  group  IV  the  class 
showing  the  largest  increase  in  daily  earnings  is  the  carpenters, 
in  group  V,  the  station  agents,  and  in  group  VII,  the  firemen. 
The  variations  are  still  greater  when  the  fifteen  separate  roads 
are  considered,  yet  to  ascertain  accurately  the  causes  of  these 
individual  variations  would  require  a  special  inquiry  in  each 
case  into  methods  of  wage  compilation,  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  different  classes  of  employees,  the  strength  of  the  demand 
made  for  increases  by  employees  and  the  policy  of  the  railway 
management. 

For'  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  compensation  of  the 
various  classes  of  trainmen  has  in  most  cases  increased  as  rapidly 
as  revenue  per  train  mile,  and  in  some  cases  much  more  rapidly. 
Thus,  while  revenue  per  train  mile  was  32.6  per  cent,  higher  in 
1909  than  in  1900,  conductors'  compensation  per  train  mile  was 
37.8  per  cent,  higher,  other  trainmen's  S9.S  per  cent.,  engine- 
men's  24.1  per  cent.,  and  firemen's  30.4  per  cent.  Of  the  6tteen 
roads  examined  separately,  increase  in  compensation  per  train 
mile  exceeded  the  increase  in  revenue  per  train  mile  for  en- 
gineers on  six  roads,  for  firemen  and  conductors  on  eight  roads, 
and  for  "other  trainmen"  on  thirteen  roads. 


There  has  been  no  uniform  increase  in  locomotive  tractive 
power  on  different  railways  that  correspond  with  the  demand 
for  hauling  facilities,  and  hence  the  relation  of  labor  compensa- 
tion to  this  increase  in  tractive  power  cannot  be  established 
without  detailed  investigation.  During  the  years  1902  to  1909, 
total  tractive  power  increased  99  per  cent.,  average  tractive 
power  30  per  cent.,  average  daily  earnings  of  enginemen  16  per 
cent.,  and  of  firemen  21  per  cent 

Making  due  allowance  for  unsatisfactory  price  statistics,  it 
appears  that  in  1907,  the  last  year  for  which  retail  food  prices 
are  available,  all  classes  of  employees,  except  enginemen,  car- 
penters and  section  foremen,  show  an  increase  in  wages  for  the 
period  1892  to  1907,  either  in  excess  of  the  increase  in  cost  of 
food  or  practically  equivalent  to  it.  For  the  period  1892-1909, 
the  increase  in  wholesale  prices,  amounting  to  30.3  per  cent,, 
wag  exceeded  by  that  of  two  classes,  "other  trainmen"  and 
"machinists,"  and  equalled  by  "firemen."  All  Other  classes  fall 
below  this  increase.  For  the  fifteen  roads,  taken  together,  the 
increase  in  average  daily  earnings  of  employees,  1901-1910,  was 
in  excess  of  the  increase  in  wholesale  prices. 

Comparing  earnings  of  employees  with  ton-mile  revenue  for 
the  years  1900  to  1909,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  employee's 
ability  to  purchase  ton-miles  has  increased  about  13  per  cent 
In  other  words,  assuming  the  number  of  employees  to  remain 
stationary,  the  railways  were  obliged  to  handle  13  per  cenL  more 
ton-miles  in  1909  than  in  1900  in  order  to  pay  the  wages  of  their 
employees, 

The  purpose  of  this  section  of  the  study  is  to  make  clear  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  available  statistical  information 
and  the  impracticability  of  an  attempt  at  a  comparison  with  rail- 
way wages. 

The  considerations  upon  which  this  conclusion  rests  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Tabulations  of  wage  statistics  by  different  governmental 
agencies  are  based  upon  different  methods  of  compilation. 

2.  Comparisons  are  disturbed  by  the  varying  proportions  in 
different  industries  of  skilled  and  unskilled  labor,  as  well  as  by 
the  geographical  location  of  the  industry. 

3.  The  character  of  work  differs,  in  different  industries,  in  the 
same  classes  of  labor. 

4.  Comparisons  are  affected  by  the  degree  of  unemployment  in 
different  industries. 

5.  Statistical  compilations  are  frequently  inadequate  because 
they  relate  to  but  a  single  year. 

6.  Railways  employ  different  methods  of  compilation  in  the 
tabulation  of  wage  statistics. 


Plans  are  in  hand  for  the  completion  of  the  Matadi-Leopoid- 
ville  Railway,  Congo.  This  line  is  the  sole  connecting  link 
between  upper  and  lower  Congo.  River  communication  on  the 
Congo  is  completely  cut  ofT  by  the  fails  extending  north  of 
Matadi  for  225  miles,  while  the  overland  caravan  route  is  very 
difficult.  Before  the  advent  of  the  railway  the  journey  by  the 
caravan  route,  barely  250  miles  in  length,  between  Matadi  and 
Stanleypool  occupied  20  days  and  entailed  great  loss  of  life, 
while  the  cost  was  some  $10  per  load  of  65  to  75  lbs.  By  the 
railway  the  journey  is  made  in  two  days,  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting such  a  load  is  a  little  over  10  cents.  The  railway,  250 
miles  long  and  built  at  a  cost  of  $15,767,500,  is  a  narrow-gage 
single-track  line,  with  99  bridges,  all  but  one  being  constructed 
of  iron.  The  line  leaves  the  south  bank  of  the  Congo  river  at 
Matadi,  IfX)  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  meets  the  river  again 
at  Dolo,  on  the  Stanleypool,  some  7  miles  above  Leopoldville, 
to  which  town  it  runs  down  the  bank  of  the  river  through 
Kindiasa,  where  there  is  an  excellent  harbor.  Leopoldville 
harbor  is  dangerous,  owing  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rocky  reef  at 
Kallina  Point  and  of  cataracts.  The  direction  of  the  operation 
of  the  railway  is,  of  course,  in  charge  qlk^vliitfrJttec. 
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A    PRACTICAL    DEMONSTRATION     IN    FUEL    ECONOMY. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  recently  made  a  fuel  test  on  its  class  F-6 
Atlantic  type  locomotive  No.  2475,  between  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  give  its  enginemen  and  firemen  an  ob- 
ject lesson  in  fuel  economy.  The  locomotive  is  one  of  five  of 
the  same  type  which  was  designed  in  the  office  of  the  mechan- 
ical engineer  of  this  road  and  made  in  its  shops  at  Sayre,  Fa., 
being  placed  in  service  in  November.  1910.  The  company  has 
furnished  a  report  of  which  the  following  statement  is  an 
abstract. 

The  test  was  made  on  June  21,  with  John  Corey,  engineman, 
and  Frank  Pettit,  fireman,  handling  the  engine,  which  left  Buffalo 
on  train  No.  4,  at  9:58  a.  m.,  and  consisted  of  10  cars.  The 
same  locomotive  made  the  entire  run  of  44£,6  miles  with  the 
same  crew ;  the  regular  crews  east  of  Sayre  acted  as  pilots 
over  their  divisions,  as  Corey  and  Pettit  were  not  familiar  with 


The  following  table  gives  the  v 
e  each  weight  has  hauled : 


■ight  of 


Etilon  JO  Jentj  City.. 


201.040 
5.02Z.8 
2&.332.S 


The  engine  took  water  eight  times,  but  was  supplied  with 
sufficient  coal  at  the  start  to  make  the  whole  run,  the  total 
)mri;;ii  licd  being  33,070  lbs,    A  helping  locomctive  assisted  the 


June,  1910,  it  was  about  $3,000,000.  The  coal  during  that 
was  handled  by  1,000  firemen,  or  each  fireman  handled  | 
worth  of  coal.  If  each  engineer  and  fireman  would  operati 
locomotive  so  as  to  use  about  two  less  shovelsfull  of  coa 
mile,  it  would  mean  a  reduction  of  some  $200,000  in  the  y 
cost  of  fuel.  However,  this  saving  cannot  be  done  by  one 
alone ;  it  requires  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  number  of 
men  and  engineers.  The  following  table  gives  the  prir 
ratios  of  the  locomotive  used  in  the  test: 


GlHt 


|Vl«.    

FuiT"  ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.\'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.\\'.\'.\^'.'.\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Bit"™ 

Tr«ciiye  effort    25,300  It 

Weight    on   dHveri 99,700   11 

Wtigbt  of  cnEine  and  tender  in  working  order 303,100    1 

Whtel   base,    driving 6  ft.  II  ; 

Wheel    bttf.   loul 25    fl,    S 

Weight  on  drivers  -=-   trsciive  effori 3.94 

Tmctive  effori  x  diara.   drivers   -i-   heating  surfaM 5S6. 

Total  hutinv  lurface  +   grate  area «4,9 

Firebox  heating  lurface  -i-  total  heating  surface,  percent.  4.81 

Wdgbl  on  drivers  -r  total  heaung  lurface 30. 

Volume  both   cylinder!,   cu.   ft 10.40 

Total    heating  surface   -i-   vol.  cylinders 320 


L«hlgh  Valley  Profile,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  J«r>sy  City,  N.  J. 


I   from   Wilkes 


^a.,  to  Fairview,  16.3  miles,  with  a 
1.8  per  cent  grade ;  this  is  the  usual  practice-  The  weather 
was  clear,  the  average  temperature  was  80  deg.,  the  wind  was 
light  and  the  rail  good.  Thirty-one  stops  were  made  in  the 
whole  trip  of  12  hours  and  3  minutes,  which  was  only  6  minutes 
over  the  scheduled  time.  The  actual  running  time,  deducting 
ftops,  was  10  hours  and  40  minutes,  which  made  an  average 
speed  of  41.8  m.  p.  h.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  test  is  that 
the  fire  was  not  cleaned  nor  even  raked  during  the  whole  trip 
and  the  grates  were  only  slightly  shaken  six  times. 

The  average  boiler  pressure  throughout  the  run  was  195  lbs,, 
the  minimum  being  190  lbs.  The  coal  used  was  shown  to  be 
0,128  lbs.  per  ton  mile  and  48,94  lbs,  per  square  foot  of  grate 
surface  per  hour.  The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  of 
some  of  the  figures  taken  from  this  test  run  and  corresponding 
figures  for  the  year  ending  June,  1910 : 


Eneioe    truck,    diameter 36  in. 

Trailing    truck,    diameter    56  in. 

B  filer. 

Style    Straigh' 

Working    pressure    ZOO  lbs 

Oulside  diameter  of  first  ring 70^    in 

Tubes,  number  ".'.'.]'.'. '.'.'.'.y. '.'.'.'.' '.'.'.''.\\'.'.'\'.'.\'.'.'\]'.'.'.  374 

Tubes,    length 16  fl.  2 

Heating   aurface,    lubes '. 3,164    sq. 

Heating    lurface,    firebox 160  •q. 

Heating    surface,    tola! 3,324   sq. 

Crate    area    S1.2  «q- 

Clnter    boiler,    above    rail 9    fl.    11 

Top  smokestatk,  above  rail IS   ft   4M 


Coal 


67.331b 
132.2  lbs 


Coal 


Shovels  full 


7.134  lbs. 


4,8 


This  table  indicates  what 
a  fireman.  The  total  amoun 
was  only  IS  tons  and  70  lbs, 
used  on  this  same  run  varii 
expended  yearly  for  locomotive  fuel 
one  of   its  largest  single  expense   it. 


an  be  done  by  an  engineman  and 
'of  coal  used,  as  previously  stated, 
where  as  the  usual  amount  of  coal 
from  25  to  30  tons.  The  money 
the  Lehigh  Valley  is 
;    for   the  year   ended 


JAPAN'S    NEW   CENTRAL    RAILWAY. 

The  completion  of  the  last  section  (about  50  miles)  o: 
western  division  of  the  Central  Railway  line,  and  the  openii 
the  whole  road  to  tratfic  on  May  1,  was  celebrated  at  Na. 
This  division  follows  an  old  Daimyo  road  called  the  Nakas 
The  Central  Railway  runs  from  Tokyo  to  Nagoya,  througl 
central  provinces  of  Kai,  Shinano  and  Mino,  thus  opening  u 
tirely  new  territory,  the  communication  between  these  cities 
ing  been  heretofore  carried  on  by  the  Tokaido  Railway,  v 
follows  close  along  the  eastern  coast,  being  also  an  old  Da 
road  of  the  same  name.  The  distance  between  Tokj-o 
Nagoya  is  slightly  less  by  the. Central  than  by  the  Tokaido 
but  as  express  trains  iw^^  ^ibe]i|i$  tlqr  the  present  on  the 
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line,  through  passenger  traffic  will  continue  to  follow  tlie  old 
route  for  some  time  to  come.  The  new  line,  however,  will  un- 
doubtedly become  a  favorite,  especially  with  tourists,  as  it  runs 
through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  scenery  in 
Japan.  The  government's  chief  object  in  the  construction  of  this 
line  is  undertsood  to  be  military,  but  at  Che  same  time  it  will 
greatly  facilitate  inlercourse  between  several  important  and 
heretofore  inaccessible  and  outlying  districts,  and  is  especially 
expected  to  exert  a  very  favorable  influence  in  the  business  of 
Osaka.  Formerly  freight  sent  to  and  from  that  city  and  the 
central  provinces  and  Echigo  had  to  go  al!  the  way  round  by 
Tokyo,  but  now  the  new  line  makes  a  great  reduction  in  ilis- 
tance  and  in  rates.  Articles  sent  to  the  indicated  provinces  from 
Osaka  comprise  fish,  cotton  cloths,  cotton  yarns,  fertilizer,  iron- 
ware, dyes  and  colors,  ame,  sugar  and  zinc  sheets.  The  cost 
of  construction  of  the  225  miles  amounted  to  $17,500,000.  The 
95  tunnels  total  113,378  fl.,  the  average  cost  being  $45.62  per  foot. 
The  Sasago  tunnel,  the  longest  in  Japan,  is  over  two  miles,  71 

The  351  bridges  have  a  total  length  of  24,265  ft.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  351  bridges  were  built  at  an  average  cost  of 
585.09  per  foot. 


An  order  of  steel  cars,  which  includes  observation-buffet 
cars,  compartment  and  tourist  sleepers,  combination  mail  and 
express  cars,  and  baggage  cars,  has  recently  been  filled  by  the 


The  cars  are  72  ft.  6  in.  over  end  sills  and  10  ft.  1  in.  wide 
outside  of  the  sheathing.  The  underframe  is  built  up  of  steel 
plates  and  shapes  in  conjunction  with  combined  cast  steel  body 
bolsters  and  platforms.  The  center  sills  are  two  plate  girders 
of  the  fish-belly  type  with  S/16-in.  web  plates,  top  and  bottom 
angles,  and  a  top  cover  plate.  They  are  30  in.  deep  between 
the  needle  beams,  tapering  toward  the  cast  steel  bolsters,  to 
which  they  are  riveted.  There  are  4  needle  beams  of  a  built-up 
construction  having  5/l&-in.  web  platet,  top  and  bottom  angles, 
and  top  and  bottom  cover  plates.  These  needle  beams  are 
connected  to  the  side  and  center  sills  by  angles.  The  longi- 
tudinal floor  supports  are  3-in.  channels,  and  the  cross  floor 
supports  are  4-in.  channels  spaced  at  suitable  intervals.  The 
flooring  consists  of  S/64-in.  sheet  steel  riveted  to  the  floor 
supports  and  cross  channels.  Over  this  is  laid  1  in.  of  hair 
felt  insulation.  No.  20  Keystone  corrugated  steel  flooring,  and 
then  over  that  is  laid  a  layer  of  a  composition  flooring — 
Karbolith. 

The  side  framing  is  constructed  of  3/ 16- in.  pressed  steel 
Z-bar  shaped  side  posts  with  ^-in.  sleel  sheathing,  which  forms 
the  web  of  a  plate  girder,  the  side  sill  angles  being  the  bottom 
member  of  a  4  in.  x  J^-in.  steel  belt  rail  bar  the  lop  member. 
The  body  corner  posts  are  5/16-in.  pressed  steel  shapes,  and 
the  vestibule  corner  posts  are  of  Ji-in.  pressed  steel.  The  side 
plate  is  a  6-ia  channel;  the  end  plate  is  of  J^-in.  steel;  and  the 
deck  sides  are  of  Mi-'n.  steel  plale  pressed  to  shape  and  run- 
ning the  full  length  of  the  car,  with  openings  for  the  deck 
sash.  The  deck  posts,  carlines,  elc,  are  pressed  steel  shapes, 
and  the  roof  and  hood  covering  are  sheet  steel.  The  cars 
have  the  Barney  &  Smith  an ti- telescoping  end  framing  of  Z-bar 
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Plan  of  ObHrvatlon-Buffot  Car  for  the  Chicago.   Mllwauk«e    A   Pu^et   Sound. 


Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  Dayton.  Ohio,  for  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  SL  Paul.  A  large  number  of  these  cars 
are  to  be  used  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  St  Puget  Sound, 
and  are  so  lettered.  The  underframing.  superstructure  fram- 
ing, exterior  sheathing  and  roof  of  these  cars  consist  entirely 
of  steel,  the  interior  finish  is  of  wood,  thereby  incorporating 
the  important  features  of  safety  and  serviceability  incidental 
to  steel  constr4iction  with  the  advantages  that  go  with  the 
wood  interior  finish,  such  as  comfort  and  the  opportunity  af- 
forded for  decoration.  As  these  cars  are  practically  alike  in 
their  structural  details,  the  following  description  of  the  ob- 
servation-bufTet  cars  will  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
equipmenL 


d  are  well  insulated  throughout  between  the 
inside  finish  and  the  steel  exterior. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  interior  appearance 
of  the  cars.  The  wood  for  Ihe  interior  finish  is  Cuban  ma- 
hogany inlaid  with  figures  in  marquetry,  this  being  of  different 
designs  to  harmonize  with  the  character  of  the  finish  in  the 
different  compartments.  All  the  marquetry  has  special  treat- 
ment to  preserve  the  natural  colors  of  the  wood,  which  gives  a 
clear-cut  contrast  and   naturalness  to  it. 

The  cars  are  equipped  with  Pint sch  gas  and  ihe  dynamo  sys-, 
tern  of  electric  lighting,  the  lighting  fixtures  being  of  attractive 
designs.  The  ceilings  are  beautifully  tinted.  Art  and  leaded 
glass  is  used  for  the  inside  windows,  the  deck  sash,  the  par- 


Obiervati on-Buff et  Car;   Chicago.  Milwaukee  A  Puget  Sound. 
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Steel    Framing    for    Obiervstlon-BulTet    Car. 


Barber   Shop;    Observation- Buffet   Car, 


^1 


Smoking  Room;   Observation -Buffet  Car. 


Obaervation   RoomnClftuHjti^i-Bufret  Car. 
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1  and  the  pa  $  sage  way,  and  the 
m.    The  exteriors  of  the  c"   " 


titton  dividing  the  smoking  rooi 
partition  enclosing  the  writing  r 
have  an  unusually  neat  appearance  for  this  type  of  equipment. 
because  of  the  absence  of  rivet  heads  in  connection  with  the 
letter  boards  and  outside  surface  of.  the  side  posts  above  the 
window  siooling.  The  interior  arrangement,  as  will  be  seen 
from  accompanying  plan,  includes  an  observation  room  with 
an  observation  platform,  writing  room,  with  writing  tables  and 
book  case,  smoking  room,  bath  room,  barber  shop  and  buffet, 
all   equipped   with   every   possible   convenience. 


COAL   AND    ORE    DOCKS    OF  THE    BALTIMORE   A    OHIO 
AT   LORAIN,  OHIO. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  operates  decks  at  Lorain,  Fairport, 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland,  on  lake  Erie;  and  with  the  addition 
of  three  improved  ore- hand  ling  machines  recently  put  into 
service  at  Lorain,  the  ore  and  coal  docks  there  are  among  the 


.  drifts  through  the  yard  by  gravity  and  approaches  the  unloader 
it  is  passed  under  a  waterspout  which  sprinkles  Ihe  coal  and 
settles  the  dust  preparatory  to  loading  in  the  vessels.  Reaching 
the  unloader,  the  car  is  secured  to  the  tracks  by  large  steel 
clamps,  which  work  automatically,  then  the  hig  30-1on  steel  car 
loaded  with  50  tens  of  coal  is  turned  over  bodily,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  photograph  and  the  contents  dumped  into  the 
vessel.  The  machinery  is  all  controlled  by  an  operator  in  the 
tower  of  the  unloader.  These  machines  each  have  an  average 
unloading  capacity  of  1,000  tons  an  hour,  which  means  that  each 
machine  can  load  a  large  steamer  in  10  hours,  making  the  total 
capacity  of  the  docks  four  boats  a  day.  working  day  and  night 
shifts,  as  is  the  practice  during'  the  busy  season.  The  record 
performance  of  the  larger  machine  is  46  50-ton  cars,  or  2,350 
tons  in  an  hour.  After  the  coal  has  been  unloaded  the  cars  are 
returned  by  gravity  to  the  jard  level  and  are  then  placed  In  the 
ore  yard  ready  for  loading.  The  whole  movement  "is  timed  so 
that  while  one  car  is  being  dumped  another  is  approaching  by 


McMyler  Unloading  Machine,  Unloading  Car  of  Coal. 


largest  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Over  the  docks  at  Lorain  ihc  coal 
from  the  West  Virginia  and  the  southeastern  Ohio  fields  is 
handled.  Last  year  more  than  2.Z50,000  tons  of  coal  were  loaded 
into  the  lake  steamers  at  that  port.  At  Fairport  the  coal  from 
the  Pennsylvania  fields  is  handled  exclusively,  and,  though  the 
business  in  cral  is  not  as  extensive  as  at  Lorain,  the  handling 
of  ore  exceeds  the  latter  point  in  quantity. 

In  the  yard  at  Lorain  about  500  cars  of  coal  are  received 
daily.  It  is  a  gravity  yard,  so  arranged  that  the  cars  may  be 
assorted  and  placed  on  feed  tracks  on  which  they  run  by 
gravity  to  the  machines  for  unloading  the  coal  from  cars  into 
the  vessels.  There  are  two  coal  unloading  machines  in  the 
terminal,  each  having  four  feed  tracks  of  50  cars  capacity  lead- 
ing to  it  and  two  tracks  for  empty  cars,  with  a  capacity  of  25 

The  two  McMyler  unlo.iding  machines  are  situ.ited  directly 
on  the  waterfront  of  Black  river,  at  a  point  near  which  the 
river  empties  intu  the  lake,  permitting  the  large  steamers  to  lie 
up  alongside   of   them   and   take   on   their   cargoes.     .\s   the  car 


gravity  and  arrives  at  the  unloading  table  just  in  time  to  start 
the  empty  car  on  its  return  trip.  , 

.Arriving  at  Lorain  with  their  cargoes  of  itc.  the  steamers 
tic  up  at  the  docks  to  unload  the  ore  for  transshipment  by  rai . 
The  i-ew  machinery  for  unloading  the  steamers  is  the  latest  de'- 
sign  of  Brown  hoist  unloader,  driven  hy  electricity  and  equipped 
with  three  gr.nh  buckets  having  a  total  ciip.'icity  of  1.000  tons  of 

These  grab  buckets  fcoop  up  from  7  t.i  10  t'lu-  of  ore  each 
time  they  are  lowered  intii  the  holi)  if  the  vi;-si-ls.  :ifter  which 
they  are  hoisted  and  carried  in  over  tl:c  di  ck  nn  a  movahlj: 
girder,  or  ram,  carried  in  a  heavily  braced  portal  frame,  which 
is  itself  movable  lengthwise  of  the  dock.  The  rams  are  a  dis'j- 
linctive  feature  of  the*  imloadcrs.  repl.icing  the  hinged  hnor^i 
which  is  arranec<l  to  be  lowered  over  vf^sels  in  the  Brown  hois^ 
ni.ichiues  hitherto  constructed.  The  bucket  ■;  may  either  be 
dumped  into  a  ?S-toii  weighing  hopper,  from  which  the  ore  is 
discharged  directly  into  car^  on  any_  one  of  the  four  tracks 
spanned  bv  the  unloader  or  dropped  i"y't"I*e,!ro(lSlX-4'f-'£^i  which 
nvfnz'ed  by  V 
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has  a  capacity  of  100,000  tons,  and  is  separated  by  : 
wall  from  the  tracks.  Once  deposited  in  the  trough,  the  ore 
may  either  remain  in  temporary  storage,  or  be  conveyed  to  the 
larger  storage  space  covered  by  the  ore  bridge. 

This  bridge  is  an  immense  gantry  crane  carrying  a  grab 
'  bucket  of  10  tons  rapacity  by  an  electric  trolley  traveling  on  a 
■track  85  ft.  aho«e  the  ore  floor:  The  main  span  of  the  bridge, 250 
■  ft.  in  length,  spans  the  principal  storage  fioor,  while  a  cantilever 
'  arm  of  144  ft.  extending  towat-d  the  dock  front  commands  the 
'trongh  space  back  of  the  unloaderS  and  also  extends  over  the 
•rear  iinloader  walland  the  track' next  to  it  on  the  dock  side. 
All  ore  deposited  in  storage  by  tHe  unloaders  or  the  bridge  may 
'  be  picked  up  by'the  bridge  bucket  and  reloaded  on  cars  on  either 
of  two  tracks  through  a  weighing  hopper  similar  to  the  weighing 
devices  on  the  unloader.  In  fact,  these  arrangements  for  weigh- 
ing ore  direct  into  cars  on  all  tracks  commanded  by  the  machines 
are  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  so  far  installed  at  any 
dock.  By  their  use,  each  car  may  be  loaded  to  its  exact  capacity 
and  leave  the  dock  billed  for  the  road  without  expensive  delays 
for  switching  over  yard  scales,  or  the  necessity  of  being  re- 
turned to  the  dock  to  be  lightened  or  loaded,  accordingly  as 
ever  or  under  loaded. 

The  combination  of  fast  unloading  plants  on  the  dock  front 
with  buckets  moving  at  high  speed  over  a  short  travel,  with  a 


count  of  anticipated  settlement  of  the  ti.iiber  cribs,  it  was  de- 
cided later  to  substitute  a  temporary  timber  suptTstruclurt  to 
carry  the  dock  front  track,  with  the  intention  of  substituting  ■ 
concrete  later.  Experience  has  justified  this  arrangement,  a;  a 
settlement  of  4  to  6  in.,  and  a  movement  of  2  tci  3  in.  has  oc- 
curred. This  has  been  easily  adjusted  by  shimming  and  shift- 
ing the  temporary  superstructure,  but  wcnld  have  been  disas- 
trous to  a  concrete  dock. 

In  all  17  cribs  of  12  in.  x  12  in.  hemlock  timber,  about  20  ft. 
X  22  ft.  X  48  ft.,  faced  with  3  in.  oak  plank  were  sunk  in  the 
dock  front.  Each  was  secured  against  movement  toward  the 
river  by  2  in.  rods  leading  to  a  series  of  pile  anchcrs,  and  by  a 
line  of  10  in.  I-beama,  36  ft.  in  length,  set  8  ft.  center  to  center 
in  front  of  the  cribs  in  holes  drilled  in  the  S'hale  bottom.  In 
addition,  2,900  lin.  ft.  of  track  wall  was  built,  requiring  ?,500 
cu.  yds.  concrete  and  40,000  lin.  ft.  of  piling.  Sufficient  dock 
and  substructure  walls  were  finished  in  November.  1910,  to  per- 
mit the  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Company  to  commence  the 
erection  of  steel  work,  and  May  1,  191!,  the  railway  company's 
operators  were  placed  on  the  machines  which  handled  their  ti^st 
cargo  of  ore.  May  22,  1911.  Provision  has  been  made  for  fului'e 
development  by  so  constructing  the  bridge  that  a  rear  cantilever 
of  150  ft.  can  be  added  when  required,  increasing  the  tratiel 
of  the  bucket  by  that  distance;   also  by  extension  of  the  track 


General  View  of  Ore  Unloader  with  Steamer  at  the  Dock, 


storage  bridge  of  long  space,  carrying  a  larger  bucket  over  the 
storage  space  is  found  on  all  modern  lake  docks.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  disadvantage  of  rehandling  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  dock  machines.  At 
the  Lorain  dock,  the  rehandling  bridge  has  a  capacity  of  600 
tons  per  hour,  or  60  per  cent,  that  of  the  unloaders  taken  to- 
gether. This  is  estimated  to  be  ample,  as  40  per  cent,  of  the 
ore  received  at  the  dock  is,  on  the  average,  storage  ore,  while 
60  per  cent  goes  direct  in  cars  to  the  furnaces. 

The  construction  of  a  permanent  dock  and  track  to  carry  the 
extreme  wheel  loads  of  the  unloader  trucks  (96,000  lbs.  per 
wheel  on  eight  wheels  each)  presented  special  difficulties.  Test 
drillings  showed  shale  at  depths  from  18  to  24  ft.  below  mean 
lake  level  at  (he  dock  line.  Two  previous  attempts  to  build  a 
pile  and  timber  duck  ov  ihe  site  had  failed,  owing  to  in- 
sufficient penetration  of  th;  piles  along  a  channel  dredged  to  21 
ft.  depth.  It  was  decided  to  use  timber  cribs  filled  with  stone  and 
capped  with  monolithic  concrete  similar  to  the  adjoining  U.  S. 
government  pier.  The  contract  was  awarded  James  Stewart 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  for  the  removal  of  old  work  and  construc- 
tion of  84S  lin.  ft.  of  this  dock;  also  for  four  monolithic  con- 
crete walls  on  pihng  or  reinforced  concrete  footings  to  carry  the 
machine  tracks  back  of  the  dock  face  and  including  250,000 
sq,   ft.  of  oak  plank  flooring  on   the  ore  storage  space.     On  ac- 


walls  out  into  the  lake  500  ft.  U>  the  recently  established  U.  S. 
harbor  line ;  the  bridge  travel  will  be  increased  by  that  distance, 
doubling  the  storage  area  commanded  by  the  bridge.  1 

The  ore  received  on  the  docks  at  Lorain  and  Fairport  is  dis- 
tributed by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  to  the  large  steel  mills  and 
industrial  plants  in  the  Pittsburgh  and  Wheeling  districts,  and 
the  Mahoning  and.  Shenaugo.  valleys. 

The  power  station  which  supplies  electric  power  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ore  handling  apparatus  is  located  about  600  ft.  from 
the  ore  machinery  on  the  dock.  The  building  is  73  ft.  x  121  ft, 
with  concrete  foundations  and  side  walls  up  to  the  level  of  the 
reinforced  concrete  engine  room  floor,  the  balance  of  the  walls 
being  of  brick  and  the  roof  of  reinforced  concrete  slabs  carried 
on  I-beam  girders.  Monolithic  concrete  foundati^■>ns  were  pro- 
vided for  three  Buckeye  engine  sets  and  for  a  175  ft.  stack  con- 
structed by  the  -iMphons  Cuslodis  Chimney  Coustrviction  Com- 
pany. The  power  house  and  accessories,  including  concrete  coal 
bunkers.  30  in.  cast  iron  pipe  inlet  from  the  river  and  discharge 
line  to  the  lake,  electric  ducts,  etc.  were  constructed  by  P.  Far- 
rell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  On  account  of  the  prominent  location  of 
the  building  near  the  Lorain  water  works,  particular  attention 
was  given  to  securing  a  neat  exterior  finisli.  The  plans  were 
prepared  by  the  architect  for  the  I 

The   plant    is   equipped   with   f,ye,2=0,  l(   ft  ArSll'^ll^rlic.il 
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iier  tube  boilers,  operating  under  150  lbs.  pressure, 
arranged  in  batteries  of  two.  Provision  has  been  made  for  the 
future  installation  of  three  additional  boilers,  making  a  total  of 
four  batteries  with  a  boiler  capacity  of  2,000  h.  p.,  and  an  over- 
load capacity  of  50  per  cent.,  providing,  if  necessary,  3,000  h.  p. 
output. 

The  generating  equipment  of  the  plant  consists  of  two  500- 
k.  w.,  Westinghouse,  250  volt,  direct  current  compound  wound 
generatoi-s,.jwith  interpole  windings,  direct  connected  to  two 
1,040  h.  p.  cross  cotnpound  24  in.  x  42  in.  x  36  in.  Buckeye  en- 
gines, each  being  equipped  with  an  extra  heavy  flywheel  weighing 
,  capable   of  storing  sufficient   energy   to  maintain   prac- 


tically 


speed  and  volt^e,  even  though  subjected  to  sud- 


as  alternating  motor  and  direct  current  generator,  in  parallel 
with  one  or  both  of  the  500-k.  w.  Westinghouse  generators  pre- 
viously mentioned,  thereby  providing  300-k.  w.  additional  power 
for  ore  handling  apparatus.  Switching  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  enable  this  motor  generator  set  to  be  operated  from 
either  end  as  a  motor,  and  in  the  event  of  repairs  to  the  turbine, 
this  set  will  be  operated  as  a  direct  current  and  alternating  cur- 
rent generator  furnishing  440-volt,  60-cycle,  3-phase  alternating 
current,  which  is  stepped  up  to  2,300  volts  for  transmission  to 
the  shops.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  motor 
generator  set  is  a  flexible  tie  between  the  alternating  current 
and, the  direct  current  system  in  the  station. 
This  motor  generator  set  is  made  up  of  one  alternating  cur- 
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den  and  violent  overloads,  such  as  occur  when  all  the  ore  li 
dling  apparatus  is  handling  ore  at  Ihe  same  instant. 

In  addition  to  the  two  engine  driven  generators  above  n 
tioned,  there  Is  to  be  installed  a  300-k.  w.  turbo  generalor.  1 
turbine  is  now  located  at  the  car  repair  shop  power  plant, 
voltage  of  the  turbo  generalor  will  be  stepped  up  to  2,300  v 
and  transmitted  two  or  three  miles,  supplying  power  to  the  v 
ous  shops  of  the  railway  company  in  Lorain.  The  turbine,  w 
installed  in  the  new  plant,  will  be  operated  at  150  lbs.  sti 
initial  pressure,  and  will  operate  condensing,  providing  a  i 
economical  source  of  alternatins  current  power  for  the  sh 
roundhouse,  arc  lighting,  etc. 

Il  is  proposed  to  rperp.te  a  3M>-k.  w.  synclircnnus  motor.  < 
generator  set,  from  iliis  turbine  when  llie  need  fi  r  power  at 
volts  direct  current  is  small,  also  to  operate  the  set,  driving  s 


rent  unit  and  one  direct  current  unit,  the  rotating  elements 
being  on  one  shaft  and  the  whole  machine  on  a  common  bed 
plate.  The  alternating  current  unit  consists  of  one  3-phase,  300- 
k.  w.,  60-cycle,  440  volt  separately  excited  alternating  current 
machine.  The  direct  current  unit  consists  of  one  250-volt,  300- 
k.  w.  compound,  interpole  machine  operating  at  600  r.  p.  m. 
normal  rated  speed.  An  Alberger  surface  condenser  of  sufficient 
capacity  was  provided  together  with  a  complete  equipment  of 
pumps,  for  handling  the  exhaust  sltam  from  the  300-k.  w.  tur- 
bine previously  mentioned. 

A  complete  feed  water  system  was  installed,  consisting  of  one 
Cockran  feed  water  heater  and  two  lipping-Carpcnter  feed  water 
pumps,  10  in.  X  6  in.  x.  102  in.  duplex,  outside  end  packed,  pot 
.type,  operated  again=t  a  Mead  of  apBTofcimalely  60  to  80  lbs. 
city    water   supply,   the   water   stitjpty  \e->W 'heater   being   con- 
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trolled  by  an  automatic  float  valve.  In  the  exhaust  line  a  24-in. 
preference  or  back  pressure  valve  was  installed  directly  under 
the  head,  this  valve  being  designed  to  automatically  control  the 
amount  of  steam  to  the  feed  water  heater.  An  outside  control 
lever  is  provided  in  order  that  the  valve  may  be  controlled  from 


and  one  1.500,000  c.  m.  cable  per  side,  a  total  of  3,500,000  c.  m. 
for  a  distance  of  approximately  800  ft.  from  the  switchboard  to 
the  center  of  distribution.  The  bridge  feeder  consists  of  one 
1,500,000  c.  m.  cable  per  side  for  practically  the  same  distance 
as  for  the  unloader  feeder.    These  feeders  are  paper  insulated. 


Unloading   Machim 


the  engine  room  floor.  A  Patterson  damper  regulator  was  in- 
stalled to  control  the  main  damper  in  the  flue. 

Two  250-volt  direct  current  feeder  circuits  were  provided,  one 
for  the  supply  of  power  to  the  three  Brown  hoist  ore  unloaders, 
and  one  for  the  power  supply  for  the  ore  bridge. 

The  feeder  for  the  unloader  supply  consists  of  one  2,000,000 


and   Arrangemtnt  for   Loading   Can. 

was  in-      lead 


'cred,  and  were  drawn  into  a  conduit  system  feeding  ttie 
various  manholes  in  the  ore  handling  apparatus  piers. 

Power  is  transmitted  to  the  ore  handling  apparatus  through 
conductor  rails  located  on  the  piers  which  support  the  unloaders 
and  bridge.  On  the  unloader  pier  there  are  two  90-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E. 
rails  used  as  conductor  rails.     These  rails  are  reinforced  with 
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two  700,000  c.  m.  bare  copper  cables  the  full  length ;  each  rail 
is  also  double  bonded  with  an  approved  expanded  bond.  These 
rails  are  reinforced  with  two  1,250,000  c.  iii.  w.  p.  cables,  one 
positive  and  the  other  negative,  with  taps  to  the  rail,  also  to  the 
700,000  c.  ni.  cable  along  web  of  rail. 
There  are  two  piers  for  the  bridge  circuit.    Each  pair  carries 


Bridge  Ov«r  Storagtt  Pllei. 

one  90-lb.  A.  S,  C.  E.  rail  as  a  conductor,  reinforced  with  one 
700.000  c.  ni.  bare  cable  on  the  web  of  the  rail.  These  rails  are 
also  double  bonded.  Tlie^e  rails  and  feeders  are  so  arranged  that 
by  means  ci  suitable  switches  the  entire  output  of  the  station 
may  be  conceiilrated  on  the  unloader  rails.  The  bridge  feeders 
are  then  used  as  auxiliary  unloader  feeders.  However,  the 
bridge  and  unlrader  circuits  may  lie  separated  and  each  o|ier- 


Power  House. 

aled  as  a  separate  feeder  having  its  own  panel  and  switching 
gear. 

The  entire  pi>wcr  station,  including  feeder  and  third  rail  sys- 
tems for  the  unloaders  and  bridge  were  designed  and  installed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  electrical  department  of  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  M,  Ray.  assistant  engineer  in  charge  of 
this  work,   for  informalion   concerning  the  engineering  features. 


X. 

CiiicACO,  June  10.  1911. 
My  Dear  Boy:  You  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  something 
about  line  and  staff.  The  term  line  is  used  to  indicate  the  direct 
sequence  toward  the  active  purpose  of  the  organization.  The 
line  officer  exercises  a  direct  authority  over  men  and  things.  He 
is  the  incarnation  of  administrative  action.  The  staff  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  line  as  equity  is  supplementary  to  law.  The  staff 
officer  is  the  playwright.  The  line  officer  is  the  actor.  The  actor 
is  usually  too  much  absorbed  with  th  technique  of  his  art  to 
write  new  plays.  The  line  officer,  as  such,  seldom  originates 
new  nielhods,  because  he  is  loo  close  to  his  everyday  problems 
of  administration  to  cultivate  perspective.  The  ideal  staff  officer 
lias  had  experience  in  the  line. 

The  hue  with  a  railway — its  fighting  force,  so  to  speak — is 
the  operating  department.  Because  they  are  staff  departments 
the  offices  of  the  other  three,  namely,  accounting,  traffic,  and 
executive,  legal  and  financial,  can  close  from  Saturday* noon  un- 
til Monday  morning.  The  operating  department,  being  the  line, 
keeps  the  road  open  and  the  trains  moving.  Because  of  the 
poverty  of  our  language,  we  now  encounter  some  difficulties  of 
expression  in  explaining  all  the  various  ramifications  of  line  and 
staff.  A  staff  department,  because  of  its  size,  may  exercise  line 
funclions  within  its  own  interior  administration.  Thus,  Ihe  au- 
ditor organizes  his  office  forces  under  appropriate  chief  and 
snlwirdinate  officers  who,  within  the  accounting  department  it- 
self, exercise  the  authority  of  line  officers.  When  such  account- 
ing officers  get  outside  their  legitimate  sphere  and  endeavor  to 
act  as  line  officers  in  the  operating  department,  expensive  fric- 
tion begins.  This  feature  I  shall  discuss  with  you  later.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  at  present  the  hardest  of  all  problems  is  to  keep 
line  and  staff  in  economical  balance.  Staff  departments  then 
may  within  themselves  exercise  line  functions.  This  grows 
rather  from  necessities  imposed  by  si^^e  than  from  inherent  na- 
ture of  function.  The  first  staff  officer  w*as  an  adviser  and 
exercised  no  authority,  except  that  of  polite  inquiry,  because 
there  was  no  one  whom  he  could  properly  command.  So  the 
line,  the  operating  department,  soon  grows  so  big  as  to  require 
staff  officers  within  itself,  people  who  have  time  to  think  out 
improvements  because  they  are  not  burdened  with  administrative 
responsibilities. 

Hold  lightly  to  this  thought,  my  boy.  The  plane  of  differ- 
entiation betwen  line  and  staff  usually  follows  a  cleavage  based 
upon  size  rather  than  upon  relative  importance  of  function.  The 
iirst  line  officer  needed  no  staff,  because  he  had  time  to  think  as 
well  as  act  for  himself.  The  first  superintendent  looked  after 
the  repairmen  himself.  The  first  master  mechanic  came  into 
being  not  because  he  was  so  different  from  everyliody  else,  but 
because  the  :i  ii  per  intend  en  t  had  become  too  busy  to  do  it  all 
himself.  By  and  by  the  master  mechanic  forgot  this  basic  fact 
and  unconsciously  exaggerating  his  own  specially  began  to  feel 
that  the  railway  is  incident  to  shops  and  equipment  rather  than 
shops  and  equipment  being  incident  to  the  railway.  The  last 
live  years  have  witnessed  a  decided  improvement  in  this  undesir- 
able CI  ndition.  Just  at  present  the  store  department  Indians  are 
the  tribe  most  iu  need  of  being  rounded  up  on  the  operating  de- 
partment reservation  for  eye  wash  and  vaccination  against  dis- 
torted perspective. 

The  operating  department  of  a  railway  is  or  should  be  a 
real  department,  complete  and  self-contained.  It  consists  of  such 
important  component  elements  or  branches  as  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures,  m.iintenaiice  of  equipment  transportation, 
telegraph,  signals,  stores,  purchases,  dining  cirs  eti.  Let  us  not 
waste  any  time  discussing  the  relative  importance  of  these  com- 
ponents. J¥.scp  centuries  ago  did  (hat  better  thin  we  cm  His 
fable  of  the  quarrel  among  the  organs  of  the  human  body  teaches 
■CopytinhleJ.  Ifll,  by  The  R; 
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kts  that  while  all  are  important  each  is  useless  without  the  others. 

Individually  the  general  superintendent,  the  chief  engineers, 
the  superintendent  of  motive  power,  the  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation the  superintendent  of  telegraph,  the  general  storekeeper, 
and  the  superintendent  of  dining  cars  are  line  officers  exercising 
direct  authority  in  a  defined  sequence.  Collectively  they  con- 
stitute, for  consultation,  the  general  manager's  staff.  When  all 
have  the  rank  and  title  of  assistant  general  manager,  this  duality 
of  function  is  the  more  pronounced  and  valuable.  For  the  feudal 
notion  of  unbalanced  components  is  substituted  the  cabinet  idea 
of  comprehensive  deliberation,  unified  administration  and  de- 
votion to  a  common  purpose.  (Anvil  chorus;  "It's  that  way  on 
our  road  now.")  Perhaps  so,  but  if  so,  vfhat  assurance  have 
your  stockholders  and  the  public  that  the  same  happy  condition 
will  obtain  ten  years  hence?  Each  head  of  the  nine  e-iecutive 
departments  in  Washington  is  a  line  officer  running  his  own  de- 
partment. At  the  President's  cabinet  table  he  becomes  a  staff 
officer  deliberating  upon  the  problems  of  all.  The  attorney- 
general  should  be  called  secretary  of  law,  and  the  postmaster 
general  secretary  of  posts.  Then  all  nine  would  have  the  uni- 
form title  of  secretary.  The  position  of  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent, an  assistant  lo  proposition,  should  be  abolished — usually  I 
prefer  the  gentler  expression,  "title  discontinued"  His  duties 
should  be  performed  by  the  secretary  of  state,  who  is  always  the 
ranking  member  of  the  cabinet.  In  the  first  cabinet,  that  of 
George  Washington,  (he  secretary  of  state,  Thomas  Jefiferson, 
was  in  effect,  though  not  in  name,  prime  minister  and  chief  of 
staff.  Foreign  affairs,  then  an  incidental  feature,  are  now  so 
extensive  for  a  world  power  that  we  should  have  another  de- 
partment under  a  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  leaving  the  sec- 
retary of  state  as  senior  to  be  the  able  righthand  man  of  the 
president.  Here  again  the  size  of  the  proposition,  the  volume  of 
business,  is  the  proper  determining  factor. 

On  a  small  railway  the  chief  engineer  as  a  line  officer  may 
be  able  to  do  all  the  engineering  himself.  As  the  business  grows 
he  requires  such  special  staff  advisers  as  an  office  engineer,  a  lo- 
cating engineer,  a  bridge  engineer,  a  tunnel  engineer,  a  signal 
engineer,  etc.  Some  roads  make  such  engineers  line  officers  by 
giving  them  extensive  authority  over  working  forces.  Usually 
I  believe  this  is  a  mistake.  It  seems  better  for  these  engineers 
to  be  real  staff  officers,  thinking,  inspecting,  warning,  instructing 
(in  the  sense  of  lecturing),  improving,  designing  and  perhaps 
sometimes  installing,  but  never  directly  operating  or  maintaining. 
The  same  general  reasoning  applies  to  the  mechanical  bureau  when 
the  business  of  the  chief  mechanical  officer  attains  a  volume 
necessitating  the  help  of  such  valuable  staff  officers  as  a  me- 
chanical engineer,  an  electrical  engineer,  a  testing  engineer,  etc. 

When  the  telegraph  came  to  supplement  the  railway,  men 
Stood  in  awe  of  its  invisible  effcts.  Soon  the  telegraph  man  said 
in  effect,  "this  is  a  wonderful  and  mysterious  specialty  which  you 
fellows  cannot  understand.  Let  me,  the  expert,  handle  it  for 
you."  So  he  segregated  onto  himself  a  so-called  department  on 
the  plea  that  it  is  so  different.  By  and  by  the  division  super- 
intendents woke  up  to  find  their  telegraph  hands  tied.  Appeals 
to  the  general  superintendent  or  general  manager  proved  fruitless. 
So  the  division  linemen  usually  report  directly  to  the  super- 
intendent of  telegraph.  They  often  stay  around  division  head- 
quarters until  the  chief  despatcher  is  able  to  jar  them  loose  and 
get  them  out  on  the  road.  Then  they  go  to  the  scene  of  trouble, 
look  wise  and  gel  the  section  foreman  lo  dig  the  hole  and  do 
most  of  the  work.  Why  not,  therefore,  hold  the  section  fore- 
man responsible  for  ordinary  wire  repairs  in  the  first  place?  Let 
every  section  house  have  a  pair  of  climbers,  a  wire  cutter  and 
pliers  with  whatever  simple  outfit  may  be  necessary.  If  unusual 
troviblcs  develop  or  a  line  is  to  be  rebuilt  send  the  most  expert 
help  available,  but  while  on  the  division  let  such  help  be  under 
the  authority  of  the  superintendent.  We  need  an  expert  at  the 
lop  as  chief  telegraph  and  telephone  officer  to  tell  us  all  how  to 
do  it.  The  volume  of  business  will  usually  warrant  m.nking  him 
a   line  '  fficer  with   Ihe  rank  and  tille  of  assistant  general  man- 


ager. He  should  not  deal  directly  with  operators  and  linemeji 
any  more  than  a  general  superintendent  under  normal  conditions 
should  instruct  an  individual  conductor  or  a  chief  engineer  com- 
municate direct  with  a  section  foreman.  The  integrity  of  the 
division  as  an  operating  unit  should  be  respected. 

By  and  by  the  signals  followed  the  telegraph.  Once  more  the 
management  allowed  the  specialist  to  put  it  over  at  the  expense 
of  the  good  old  wheel  horses  in  the  regular  line  organization. 
The  embryo  signal  engineer  said,  "This  wonderful  and  mysterious 
development  is  really  something  different  this  time.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  these  stupid  old  section  foremen  can  learn  any- 
thing about  electricity."  So  the  signal  engineer  was  allowed  to 
build  up  a  new  department.  He  went  out  on  the  ranches  or  in 
the  barber  shops  and  hired  signal  maintainers.  A  new  depart- 
ment is  liberally  treated  because  its  activities  are  a  fad  for  the 
time  being.  These  signal  maintainers  in  a  few  months  absorb 
so  much  magnetism  from  the  field  of  the  signal  engineer  that 
they  are  qualified  experts  lo  whom  the  rest  of  us  must  not  say 
anything.  They  have  easier  work,  if  not  better  pay,  than  the 
faithful  section  foremen  of  perhaps  twenty  years'  service.  The 
old  section  foreman  has  a  "savey"  of  the  railway  business,  an 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  train  movement  that 
it  will  take  the  fresh  young  maintainer  years  to  acquire.  Then 
we  wonder  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  secure  loyal  section  foremen. 
Sometimes  a  belated  effort  has  been  made  to  let  in  the  section 
foremen  on  the  signal  game.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  get  the 
signal  people  to  take  an  appreciative  and  sympathetic  inerest  in 
nien  who  are  not  in  "my  department."  Therefore,  to  prevent 
your  track  forces  being  thrown  out  of  balance  it  will  be  better 
for  a  few  years  to  keep  the  signal  engineer  on  most  railways  as 
a  staff  officer  without  permitting  him  a  line  organization  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  Say  to  your  roadmasters  and  sec- 
tion foremen  that  they  will,  at  the  company's  expense,  be  given 
instruction  in  signals.  When  the  signal  engineer,  the  expert, 
pronounces  them  qualified  by  examination  or  otherwise,  let  them 
understand  that  there  is  a  small  automatic  increase  in  pay. 
Transfer  to  branch  lines  the  few  who  prove  hopelessly  deficient. 
The  track  laborer  who  can  qualify  to  look  after  a  particular 
signal  is  worth  a  few  cents  more  a  day  to  the  company  and 
should  be  so  advised.  If  you  start  with  the  presumption  that 
the  man  below  is  too  dumb  to  learn  you  handicap  him  and  prob- 
ably doom  him  to  failure.  If  you  make  him  believe  that  he  can 
learn  what  men  of  the  same  class  around  him  are  learning,  that 
you,  his  elder  brother,  are  in  duty  bound  to  help  him,  you  will 
be  astonished  at  the  response  of  his  latent  intelligence.  The  great 
managers  of  the  feudal  period  were  forceful  drivers.  The  great 
managers  of  today  and  tomorrow  are  great  teachers,  the  greatest 
of  all  experts,  because  they  show  the  man  below  how  to  do  it. 
Lots  of  men  know  how.  A  good  many  know  why.  Com- 
paratively few  have  that  rare  and  valuable  combination  of  know- 
ing both  how  and  why.  It  is  not  a  happen  so.  but  a  response  to 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  that  men  of  the  Woodrow  Wil- 
son type  are  coming  to  (he  frcnt  in  our  political  life. 

Gelling  back  to  signals.  Qn  a  road  of  more  than  one  or 
two  tracks,  it  may  be  advisable  to  segregate  your  signals  from 
your  track.  Here  again,  the  dividing  line  is  volume  of  business 
rather  than  fancied  importance  of  function.  Signals  are  im- 
portant, but  so  is  the  track.  Each  is  an  incidental  component  of 
railway  operation,  not  the  whole  operation  itself.  On  most  rail- 
ways the  section  foreman  should  be  the  responsible  head  of  a 
complete  sub-unit  for  everyday  maintenance  and  inspection,  in- 
cluding track,  bridges,  fences,  poles,  wires  and  signals.  This 
may  involve  giving  him  more  help  or  a  shorter  seclion. 

One  of  the  problems  of  line  and  staff  is  to  determine  what  is 
intelligent  rotation  between  the  two.  The  line  officer,  dealing 
with  men  ralher  than  ideas,  may  get  inlo  a  rut  of  practice  which 
prevents  his  seeing  the  beauty  of  the  rainbow  which  the  un- 
Irammeled  staff  officer  may  be  tempted  to  chase  too  far.  Some 
officers  succeed  brilliantly  at  originating  or  developing  ideas  i 
the  staff  and  fail  miserably  at  handlini 
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True  individuality  about  which  men  prate  the  most  is  that  which 
is  understood  the  least.  Our  army  and  navy  are  insisting  that 
before  being  staff  officers,  all  offieers,  except  surgeons  and  chap- 
lains, must  first  learn  to  handle  men  by  serving  in  the  line;  thai 
crystaUizalion  in  the  staff  must  be  prevented  by  periodic  rotation 
to  definite  tours  of  duty  in  the  Hne.  The  railway  of  the  future 
will  probably  carry  extra  numbers  of  line  officials  in  the  various 
grades  that  some  may  be  available  for  detail  lo  the  staff,  that  we 
may  better  co-ordinate  our  studying  and  our  working  activities. 
People  say-  that  our  good  friend,  Harrington  Emerson,  able 
and  sincere,  will  unconsciously  give  the  staff  the  best  of  it ; 
while  your  old  dad,  on  an  even  break,  will  be  found  on  the  side 
of  the  line.  If  they  are  correct,  it  leaves  plenty  of  room  for  the 
other  fellows  in  between.  One  of  the  delightful  foibles  that 
make  human  nature  so  interesting  and  so  lovable  is  the  inborn 
of  the  average  man  Ihat,  "though  H  be  a  con- 
and  V.  a  radical,  I  am  always  the  happy  medium.'' 
Affectionately,  your  own. 


BY    A    TSAIKMASTEK. 

With  the  guarantee  of  safe  transit  of  bullion  across  the  con- 
tinent by  Adams  &  Co.,  and  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco bankers,  the  continental  express  companies  were  in- 
augurated. The  great  railway  construction  period  following 
closely  upon  this,  it  was  only  natural  that  traffic  arrangements 
should  be  made  between  the  two.  Transportation  of  other  valu- 
ables and  merchandise  followed.  The  reason  for  handling  mer- 
chandise by  express  companies  was  not  the  guarantee  of  safe 
transit,  but  the  better  service  offered.  The  express  companies 
transporting  their  merchandise  by  passenger  trains  and  making 
door  to  door  delivery,  while  the  railways  transported  their  mer- 
chandise  by    freight   service   and    did   not    make    door    to    door 

With  neither  terminals  nor  rolling  Etock,  with  none  of  the 
operating,  construction  or  equipment  difficulties  experienced  by 
railways,  the  express  companies  are  given  passenger  train  service 
and  the  use  of  the  most  centrally  located  terminals  for  handling 
the  same  class  of  freight  as  the  railways  handle  in  freight  serv- 
ice at  less  centrally  located  terminals.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
with  practically  no  money  invested,  and  therefore  with  compara- 
tively little  financial  risk,  the  cream  of  the  merchandise  freight 
goes  lo  the  express  companies,  resulting  in  their  paying  enor- 
mous dividends.  TheSe  dividends  properly  belong  lo  the  ship- 
pers, the  railway  stockholders  and  railway  employees.  Another 
ill  is  tliat  passenger  traffic  is  often  demoralized  by  handling  ex- 
press  (freight)   at  passenger  terminals. 

The  railways  should  inaugurate  a  fast  package  freight  service 
and  make  door-to-door  deUvery,  making  proper  charge  for  the 
improved  service.  The  present  method  of  handling  both  ex- 
press and  high  class  freight  is  cumbersome  and  crude.  All 
freight  should  be  handled  at  freight  stations,  thereby  removing 
this  burden  from  the  passenger  terminals.  The  perishable  mer- 
chandise freight  trains  should  be  light  and  run  on  a  schedule  of 
thirty  to  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The  increase  in  less  than  carload 
freight  will  necessitate  some  readjustment  in  handling,  but  since 
live  stock,  dressed  beef,  dairy  products,  fruit  and  produce  are 
handled  principally  "by  freight  service  at  the  present  time,  there 
should  be  no  delay  or  confusion  at  junction  points  or  terminals. 

Currency  and  other  valuable  registered  matter  could  be,  han- 
dled in  baggage  cars,  as  it  is  now  handled  in  express  cars. 

The  local  or  divisional  merchandise  locals  should  be  made 
traveling  transfers,  and  also  be  run  on  schedule,  making  di- 
visional runs  in  six  to  ten  hours.  The  present  method  of  using 
freight  equipment,  the  train  crew  handling  freight  across  tracks 
between  cars  and  freight  station  platforms,  is  slow  and  a  great 
factor  in  causing  the  low  minimum  carload.    On  railways  of  two 


or  more  tracks  an  overhead  carrier  should  be  used.  Ail  cars 
in  this  service  should  be  equipped  with  large  end  doors  and  over- 
head carriers  running  the  length  of  the  train.  The  freight  trucks 
used  on  these  carriers  should  be  loaded  at  freight  stations  and 
on  the  train  on  arrival  of  the  trains  at  stations,  so  that  the 
only  labor  involved  at  freight  stations  would  be  that  of  run- 
ning the  freight  trucks  in  and  out  of  the  train.  Loading  trucks 
at  freight  stations  should  be  loaded  by  classihcation  so  that 
trucks  could  be  run  direct  to  the  proper  car  There  should  be  a 
receiving  car  and  a  distributing  car  located  near  the  center  of 
the  train.  There  would  be  a  small  percentage  of  bulky  and  un- 
wieldy freight  that  would  have  to  be  handled  by  hand,  as  at 
present,  but  there  would  be  only  one  car  from  which  to  load 
and  unload,  and  more  men  to  assist.  With  the  overhead  car- 
riers and  end  doors,  classificatun  could  be  made  en  route. 

The  only  shifting  these  trains  should  do  should  be  to  set  off 
such  cars  as  those  containing  freight  from  originating  freight 
stations,  and  stations  en  rouie  which  make  minimum  loads. 
They  should  also  pick  up  containing  freight  from  the  originating 
divisional  station,  and  other  stations  en  route  to  the  terminal 
which  would  make  minimum  loads.  This  would  amount  to  two 
or  three  pick  ups  and  set-offs  on  a  division.  Several  of  these 
trains  should  be  run  daily  and  should  make  connections  at 
terminals  with  through  scheduled  freights.  The  freight  depart- 
ment should  furnish  the  freight  handlers  and  the  operating  de- 
partment should   furnish  the  train  crews. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  plan  would  be  beller  service 
to  the  public,  consisting  in  giving  faster  transportation,  and  door- 
to-door  delivery  freight,  and  in  reducing  interference  with  pas- 
senger traffic.  It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  railways,  be- 
cause it  would  increase  their  revenue,  increase  the  minimum  car- 
load, reduce  labor  at  junction  points,  and  make  necessary  fewer 
box  cars,  fewer  movements  and  cars  to  and  from  junction 
transfers  and  fewer  cars  on  the  road. 


TRANSPOSITIONS  OF  TELEPHONE  WIRES. 

The  first  telephone  despatching  circuit  we  installed  was  trans- 
posed every  half  mile.  The  selectors  were  in  series,  alternating 
on  each  wire.  The  circuit  was  found  to  be  slightly  noisy,  and 
we  then  transposed  it  every  quarter  mile,  which  cut  down  the 
noise  for  a  time,  but  we  found  it  almost  impossible  to  keep 
the  circuit  free  from  noise  while  working  the  selectors  in  series; 
and,  as  we  found  that  most  of  the  failures  were  due  to  the 
contact  points  of  the  relay,  we  changed  from  series  to  main 
line  bridging  selector  without  relay.  Since  then  the  circuit  has 
been  practically  free  from  noise,  and  on  all  subsequent  circuits 
installed  the  same  method  has  been  followed.  We  now  trans- 
pose all  our  despatching  circuits  every  quarter  mile,  except 
where  two  circuits  parallel  each  for  a  portion  of  the  way.  Over 
this  section  one  circuit  is  transposed  every  quarter  mile,  and 
the  other  every  half  mile.  Looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
the  telephone  will  be  used  for  other  work,  we  arrange  trans- 
positions on  our  copper  telegraph  wires  (and  sometimes  on  the 
iron),  every  half  mile  for  the  first  pair,  and  for  the  second  pair, 
every  mile,  or  transposed  at  the  quarter,  ihree-quarler,  and 
mile,  skipping  the  half  mile.  Our  method  of  transposing  when 
the  two  wires'  are  on  the  same  arm,  is  by  the  use  of  a  curved 
iron  bracket  under  the  arm.  and  so  placed  that  the  wire  it  car- 
ries comes  directly  under  the  wooden  pin  carrying  the  other 
wire  over  the  top  of  the  arm.— IT,  /.  Camp  (C.  P,  R.)  before 
Railway   Telegraph  Superintendents. 


It  is  expected  that  the  section  of  the  railway  between  Kao 
Plyng,  Siam,  and  Utaradit  will  take  the  place  of  the  caravans 
which  now  bring  down  approximately  800  tons  of  goods  yearly, 
consisting  of  hides,  wax,  horns,  lacquer,  betel  nut,  and  medi- 
cinal plants  to  the  value  of  about  $111,000,  taking  back  in  return 
kerosene,  dry  goods  and  dried  fish  5 
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Firemen  on  Ihe  Southern  Pacific  have  asked  a: 
20  per  cent,  in  pay.    The  company  offers  15  per  cent. 

A  press  despatch  of  July  18  reported  a  collision  of  work  trains 
near  Morelia,  Mexico,  in  which  more  than  40  persons  were 
killed.     No  later  details  are  available. 

The  New  York  Central  has  followed  Ihe  example  of  other 
roads  in  organizing  a  special  bureau  for  the  reduction  of  ac- 
cidents through  the  education  of  employees  and  the  public. 

The  Pennsjlvania  Railroad  has  been  awarded  a  certificate  of 
honorable  mention  for  the  exhibit  made  at  the  recent  convention 
of  the  American  Humane  Association.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
an  actual  siie  cross  section,  models  and  photographs  of  the 
Pennsylvania's  steel  underframe  livestock  car. 

Lieutenant  Coniieau,  who  races  under  the  name  Beaumont, 
won  the  aeroplane  race  around  England  for  the  $50,000  prize 
offered  by  the  London  Daily  Mail.  The  race  began  July  22,  and 
Beaumont  finished  July  26,  covering  the  1,010  miles  in  22  hours 
28  minutes  actual  flying  time.     Vedrines  was  second. 

The  government  has  entered  suit  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for 
violation  of  the  hours-of- service  law,  against  the  Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  on  41  charges,  penalties  aggre- 
gating $25,(X)0  being  asked;  and  against  the  Cleveland,  Cincin- 
nati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  $5,000  in  penalties  being  asked. 

Suit  has  been  brought  against  the  Union  Pacific  by  F.  C. 
Boettger,  of  Kansas  City,  and  his  father  for  $10,000  each,  as 
damages  for  wounds  received  by  the  son  in  the  Laramie, 
Wyo,,  yards  in  .■\ugusi,  1909.  Boettger  was  trespassing  and 
was  shot  while  running  away  from  a  railway  policeman  who 
was  trying  to  arrest  him. 

Two  attempts  were  made  last  week  to  wreck  a  train  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  near  Valley  Stream.  On  Friday  even- 
ing ties  were  laid  across  the  track  but  were  thrown  aside 
without  derailing  the  train.  On  Sunday  night  a  cross  lie  was 
imbedded  upright  between  the  tracks.  The  engineman  of  a 
heavily  loaded  excursion  train  saw  the  obstruction  in  time  to 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  preparing  to  file  suits  con- 
testing the  Pennsylvania  full-crew  law.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  as  noted  last  week,  has  already  begun  suits.  The 
latter  company,  while  complying  with  the  law,  is  trying  to 
offset  somt:  of  the  additional  expense  by  making  up  more 
heavy  trains,  double-heading  where  necessary,  and  thereby 
saving  expenses  of  conductors  and  enginemen. 

Operators  on  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific 
have  demanded  more  pay,  shorter  hours  and  improved  work- 
ing conditions.  The  increases  in  pay  asked  for  are  reported 
as  being  30  per  cent.  A  representative  of  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Telegraphers  is  quoted  as  saying  that  similar  action 
would  be  taken  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.  De- 
mands have  already  been  made  on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis. 

The  North  Coast  Limited  on  the  Northern  Pacific  was  held 
up  by  three  train  robbers  near  Buffalo.  N.  Dak,,  on  the  night 
of  July  19-  They  boarded  the  train  at  a  (lag  slop  and  went 
through  the  obscrvalion  car  and  the  sleeper  next  to  it.  taking 
about  $5fX)  from  the  passengers.  After  they  had  gone  into 
the  second  sleeper  the  sleeping  car  conductor  fired  from  the 
first  sleeper  and  the  robbers  made  for  the  head  of  the  train. 
They  shot  Ihe  engineman  twice,  though  without  seriously  in- 
juring him.  before  be  would  stop  the  train,  and  then  escaped. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  Western  Electric  selectors 
and  telephones  to  equip  the  west  end  of  its  Buffalo  division. 
When  this  new  circuit,  135  miles  long,  and  other  sections  for 
which  material  had  previously  been  ordered,  are  equipped, 
traffic  on  the  whole  line  from  Jersey  City  to  Buffalo  will  be 
handled  by  telephone.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  about 
to  install  Idcphoiics  on  129  miles  of  its  Western  Pennsylvania 
division.     Only  a  few  miles  of  road  on  this  division  are  now 


equipped.  The  Grand  Trunk  is  reported  as  having  decided  to 
adopt  telephone  train  despatching  over  the  whole  system. 

Columbia  University  has  announced  two  evening  courses  in 
surveying  for  the  coming  year,  A  course  in  plane  surveying, 
from  September  to  June,  will  cover  the  use  of  surveying  in- 
struments, the  principles  of  surveys  and  the  office  work  con- 
nected therewith.  The  other  course  is  in  railway  surveying, 
including  the  theory  of  curves,  turnouts,  etc.,  and  the  solution 
of  many  practical  problems  in  connection  with  the  theoretical 
work.  A  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry  will  be  required  for 
admission  .to  the  first  course,  and  a  knowledge  of  practical  sur- 
veying as  well  will  be  essential  for  admission  to  the  course  in 
railway  surveying. 

Coroner  Wilson  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  who  has  been  con- 
ducting a  secret  inquiry  into  the  wreck  of  the  Federal  Ex- 
press on  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  on  July  11, 
has  made  a  report  finding  that  both  the  railway  company  and 
the  engineman  were  criminally  negligent.  He  charges  the 
railway  company  with  maintaining  dangerously  sharp  cross- 
overs on  fast  express  tracks  and  with  relying  on  a  rule 
governing  their  use.  So  far  as  his  report  is  made  pubUc,  he 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  railway 
company  relied  on  signals  and  not  a  rule  alone  for  restricting 
speed  at  the  crossover. 

The  coroner's  jury  investigating  the  derailment  on  the 
Oregon  Trunk  Railroad  July  10,  in  which  seven  lives  were 
lost,  finds  the  engineman,  the  conductor  and  the  assistant 
roadmaster,  who  was  on  the  train,  responsible.  The  engine- 
man  was  exceeding  the  speed  limit  over  track  which  should 
have  been  protected  by  a  slow  board.  The  conductor  and  the 
assistant  roadmaster  are  held  negligent  in  not  signaling  the 
engineman  to  "reduce  speed.  Two  representatives  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  are  making  investigations, 
this  being  the  second  accident  to  be  officially  investigated  by 
the  commission  since  the  new  law  went  into  effect,  the  first 
being  the  New  Haven  wreck  two  weeks  ago. 

The  Steal  Corporation's  Seconil  Quarter. 

The  financial  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  subsidiary  companies  for  the  quarter  ended  June  30  shows 
that  the  total  net  earnings  were  $28,108,520,  after  deducting  all 
expenses  incident  to  operations,  including  those  for  ordinary 
repairs  and  maintenance  of  plants  and  interest  on  bonds  and 
fixed  charges  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  This  compares  with 
$40.1^,960  for  the  same  period  in  1910  and  with  $23,519,203  for 
the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1911.  The  unfilled  orders  on  hand 
June  30  were  3.361,058  tons,  a  decrease  of  86,243  tons,  compared 
with  March  31,  1911,  and  a  decrease  of  896,736  tons,  compared 
with  June  30,  1910.  The  surplus  for  the  quarter  after  the  pay- 
ment of  regular  dividends  was  $1,869,177,  as  compared  with  a 
surplus  of  only  $31,155,000  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

Qovernment  Accident  Bulletin. 

Accident  Bulletin  No.  39,  just  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  January,  February  and  March,  1911,  shows 
that  there  were  14^  persons  killed  and  3228  injured  in  train  ac- 
cidents. Accidents  of  other  kinds  bring  the  tola!  number  of 
casualties,  not  including  Industrial  Accidents,  up  to  18,554  (2,124 
killed  and  16,430  injured).  Of  this  number  there  was  a  total  of 
706  employees  killed  and  10,974  injured,  being  a  decrease  of  229 
in  the  number  killed  and,  also,  a  decrease  of  2,908  in  the  number 
injured.  Accidents  resulting  in  slight  injuries  are  not  included 
in   the   figures  given. 

Comparing  the  figures  with  those  in  the  bulletin  of  a  year  ago, 
there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  passengers  killed  in 
train  accidents,  being  from  110  to  28;  the  explanation  is  that  in 
1910  there  were  51  passengers  killed  by  an  avalanche  and  45 
killed  as  a  result  of  a  derailment. 

There  were. 55  employees  killed  and  738  injured  in  coupling 
and  uncoupling  cars  and  engines,  being  a  decrease  of  5  in  Ihe 
number  killed  and  139  in  the  number  injured,  as  compared  with 
the  figures  in  the  preceding  bul' 
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Accidents  reported  by  electric  lines,  on  which  interstate  traffic 
is  carried,  show  that  there  were  61  persons  killed  and  696  in- 
jured on  electric  roads  during  January,  February  and  llareh, 
1911,  being  a  decrease  of  53  in  the  number  killed  and  335  in 
the  number  injured. 

The  total  number  of  Industrial  Accidents,  those  sustained  by 
employees  where  no  moving  engine  or  car  is  involved,  was  113 
killed  and  18,658  injured,  being  an  increase  of  6  tn  the  number 
killed  and  a  decrease  of  1,736  in  the  number  injured. 

New  York  Subway*. 
Contracts  were  signed  on  July  21  for  building  the  greater  part 
of  the  Lexington  avenue  subway.  This  is  to  be  built  by  the 
city,  and  actual  work  on  the  first  section  is  to  begin  on  July  31. 
Four  years  are  allowed  for  the  construction,  but  it  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  finished  sooner.  The  Public  Service  Commission 
is  working  on  forms  of  contracts  for  connecting  subways,  the 
general  plans  for  which  have  been  approved.  The  Board  of 
Estimate  has  approved  the  terms  offered  by  the  Brooklyn  Rapid 
Transit  for  the  operation  of  the  Lexington  avenue  subway  and 
other  lines,  but  this  approval  is  not  binding.  The  Interburough 
Rapid  Transit  or  any  one  else  may  still  negotiate  for  the  opera- 
tion of  any  subways  the  city  may  build.  It  is  generally  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  will  have 
to  make  at  least  as  favorable  terms  as  those  offered  by  the 
Brooklyn  company  in  order  to  gel  the  contract  for  operating  the 
Lexington  avenue  subway  and  other  lines  which  should  logically 
be  operated   in   harmony  with  it. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Interstate  Conrtmerce  CommlMlon.* 

The  statements  in  this  abstract  are  from  the  twenty-third 
annual  statistical  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, covering  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910, 

On  June  30,  1910,  there  was  a  total  single-track  mileage  of 
240,439  miles  m  the  United  States,  indicating  an  increase  of 
3,605  miles  over  the  corresponding  mileage  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year.  An  increase  in  mileage  exceeding  100  miles 
appears  for  the  States  of  California,  Florida,  Georgia.  Min- 
nesota, Mississippi,  Nevada,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Texas, 
Washington,  and  West  Virginia,  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

During  the  year  railway  companies  owning  8,614  miles  of 
line  were  reorganized,  merged,  or  consolidated. 

There  were  58,94/  locomotives  in  the  service  of  the  carriers 
on  June  30,  1910.  indicating  an  increase  of  1,735  over  cor- 
responding returns  for  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  num- 
ber of  locomotives,  13,660  were  classified  as  passenger,  34.992 
as  freight,  and  9,115  as  switching,  and  1.180  were  unclassified. 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  was  2,290,331,  or 
72,051  more  than  on  June  30.  1909,  This  equipment  was  thus: 
assigned:  Passenger  service,  47.095  cars;  freight  service.  2,135,- 
121;  and  company's  service,  108,115.  The  figures  given  do  not 
include  so-called  private  cars  of  commercial  firms  or  corpor;itions. 

The  average  number  of  locomotives  per  1,000  miles  of  line 
was  245,  and  the  average  number  of  cars  per  1,000  miles  of 
line  was  9.510,  The  number  of  passenger-miles  per  passenger 
locomotive  was  2,367,386,  and  the  number  of  ton-miles  per 
freight  locomotive  was  7,287,863,  The  returns  Indicate  that 
the  number  of  locomotives  and  cars  in  the  service  of  the 
carriers  aggregated  2,349,278,  of  which  2,301.260  were  fitted 
with  train  brakes,  an  increase  of  86J53  over  the  previous  year, 
and  2,332,  837  were  fitted  with  automatic  couplers,  an  increase 
of  72,060,  Nearly  all  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  in  passenger 
service  were  equipped  with  both  train  brakes  and  automatic 
couplers.  Substantially  all  the  freight  locomotives  had  train 
brakes  and  automatic  couplers.  Of  the  2,135,121  cars  in 
freight  service  on  June  30,  1910,  the  number  fitted  with  train 
brakes  was  2.107.312.  and  the  number  fitted  with  automatic 
couplers  was  2,120,750. 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported  as  on  the  pav  rolls 
of  the  steam  roads  of  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1910,  was 
1,699.420.  or  an  average  of  706  per  100  miles  of  line.  As  com- 
pared with  returns  for  June  30,  1909,  there  was  an  increase  of 
196.597  in  the  total  number  of  railway  employees.  There 
were    64,691    enginemcn,    68,321    firemen,    48,682    conductors, 


136,938  other  trainmen,  and  44,682  switch  tenders  crossing 
lenders  and  watchmen. 

The  total  number  of  railway  employees  (omitting  95,328 
not  distributed)  was  apportioned  among  the  six  general 
divisions  of  employment  as  follows:  To  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures,  504,979;  to  maintenance  of  equipment,  329,373; 
to  traffic  expenses,  21,652;  to  transportation  expenses.  661,355; 
to  general  expenses,  53.385;  and  to  outside  operations,  33,348, 

The  tola!  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  reported  as  paid 
to  railways  employees  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
was  $1,143,725,306. 

The  total  number  of  persons  reported  by  switching  and 
terminal  companies  as  on  their  pay  rolls  on  June  30,  191D, 
was  33,015,  The  total  amount  of  wage^  and  salaries  reporled 
by  this  class  of  companies  for  1910  was  $21,719,549, 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  was  971,683,199.  The  corresponding  number  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  was  891,472,425,  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  vear  over 
1909  was  80,210,774, 

The  number  of  passengers  carried  1  mile,  or  the  passenger 
mileage,  as  compiled  for  1910,  was  32.338,496.329-  The  corre- 
sponding return  for  1909  was  3,229,173.740  less.  The  number 
of  passengers  carried  1  mile  per  mile  of  road  was  13?.250. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  shown  as  carried  (including 
freiahl  received  from  connections)  for  the  year  ending  June 
30.  1910,  was  1,849,900.101.  while  the  corresponding  figure  for 
the  previous  year  v.-as  1,556.559.741,  the  increase  being  293,. 
340,360  tons. 

The  ton  mileage,  or  the  number  of  tons  carried  1  mile,  as 
shown  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910,  was  255,016,910.451. 
The  total  ton  mileage  as  reported  for  the  year  ending  Jum» 
30,  1909,  was  218.802.986,929.  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  increase  in  the  ton  mileage  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910,  over  the  return  for  1909  was  36,213,923.522,  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  tons  carried  1  mile  in  1909  over 
1908  was  421,432.127,  The  number  of  tons  carried  1  mile 
per  mile  of  road  for  the  year  1910  was  1,085,745. 

The  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile,  as  computed 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910.  were  1.938  cent=;  the 
average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile,  0,753  cent.  The  passenger 
service  train  revenue  per  train-mile  was  $1.30.396;  the  freight 
revenue  per  train-mile  was  $2,86.218.  The  average  operating 
revenues  per  train-mile  were  $2,24,628.  The  average  operating 
expenses  per  train-mile  were  $1.48.865  The  ratio  of  operating 
expenses   to  operating  revenues  was  66.29  per  cent. 

International   Railway  Qoneral   Foremen. 

The  International  Railway  General  Foremen  On  vent  ion 
opened  Tuesday  at  the  new  Sherman  Hotel,  with  C.  H.  Voges 
presiding.  ,\n  address  of  welcome  was  made  bv  E.  F.  Wade. 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  Chicago,  F,  C.  Pickard's  re- 
port on  "Hon  Can  Shop  Foremen  Best  Promote  Efficiency." 
was   discussed   during  the   greater   part  three   days. 

The  shop  kinks  committee  on  Thursday  morning  presented 
the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  shop  kinks  book  as  part  of  its  report. 
This  report  was  very  favorably  received,  A  paper  was  read 
Thursday  afternoon  by  D,  E.  Bartcn  on  Methods  of  Shop 
Organization.  There  were  addresses  by  J,  F,  Devoy  Tuesday 
afternoon,  by  F,  J,  Benlley  Wednesday  afternoon  and  August 
Sinclair  Thursday  afternoon.  The  attendance  was  three  times 
that  of  last  year. 

F,  C,  Pickard,  master  mechanic  C,  H,  and  D,.  at  Indianapolis, 
was  elected  president;  J,  A,  Boyden,  of  the  Hornell  shops  of 
the  Erie,  was  elected  first  vice-president;  T.  F.  Griffin,  of  the 
C.  C,  C,  &  St,  L.  at  Indianapolis,  was  elected  second  vice-presi- 
dent ;  \V.  Smith,  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Fremont. 
Neb,,  was  elected  third  vice-president;  L.  A.  North,  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  Chicigo.  was  elected  fourth  vice-president, 
and  L,  H,  Bryan,  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  at  Two  Harbors,  Mich., 
was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  executive  committee 
was  as  follows:  W,  W.  Scott,  C,  H.  and  D„  Indianapolis,  and 
W.  C-  Reyer.  N.  Y.  C,  &  St.  L,,  at  Nashville,  Tenn 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Railway  Supplymens"  Assiiciation 
in  connection  with  the  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
General  Foremen's  Association,  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman. 
Chicago,  July  26     The  follpiiiiiig;. Offip«:;s_-WSf«, ffl«ftt<:     Chair- 
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man,  J.   C,  Vounglove,    H.   W.    Johns-Maiiville   Co.,   Chicago;  H»ncKi.^Injpirator ^Comp.n^^^j^^^^^^ 

secretary  and  treasurer,  B.  J.   Nelley,  Jenkins  Bros.,  Chicago,  lr"1ve"  mani"s'inm'' valves 'vertiMi  "h^w  vaiv«.  b"oary  binw-off  vjive'a, 

and  two  direclors  to  serve  three  years,  George  R.   Carr,  Dear-  rV'h^''^  cork',,  malleable  iron  oil  cupi,  combined  stop  and  check  vaite". 

bcrn   Drug  &  Chemical   Works,  Chicago;   and   Henry   S.   Mann,  £,„„  stnd. '"*^  vavts.  one  piii  suing  e  ec     va  le  casings 

Goldschmidt   Thermit   Company,   New    York.  Hosk'ns   Manufacturing   Compau/.   Chicaso.— Elect lic   furnaces,   pyrometers 

.Ad,eon   Nfanufacuring  Company.  St.   Loui^.  Mo.-C.mpb.ll  graphite  lubri-  '''  "«'  """"«■     ^'P"^""'^  ^y  *.  \-.  Yoong  and  C.  F.  feosse. 

rating  system.  American  granbile  lank  hose  coupling,   D.  &  L.  throttle  Hunt-Spiller    Manufacturing    Corporation,    Boston,    Mass.— Cylinder    park- 

and  pipe  cTamp,' Security  back  up  valves.  Hanlon  locomotive  pneumatic  bushinn.   siderod  backs,   knuckle  joint  fauslunR  shoes  and'  wedges  and 

Sanders.      Represented  by  Wm.  Miller.  driving  boxes.     Represented  by  J.  G.  Plan  and  V.-  W.  Ellel. 

American  Arch  Company,  New  York.— Security  sectional  arch,  showing  its  Independent  Pneumalie   Tool   Cotnpany,   Chicago.-Thor   corner  drill.  fo«.- 

application    lo    the    Schmidt    suptrhealer.      Represented    by    Le    Grand  cylinder  reciprocating  type  lorliss  valve  drill,  one-piece  nvetirg  ham- 

Parrish.  John  P.  Neff.  Charles  fe.  Moore.  Tt-.'sco".  J    /    K*^i!*H     F^ney.   v!"w^''Robi^^oi                          '' 

■^""pour"in|'1^'  the''l)'a'v'?s''  st«i'''>^^s"'"m,^els''o/'''An'd  "ws    5de""f"rfinU!  Jenkins    Eros.     N«*    York  -^mjiles  ol  globe  angle  and  Y-valves  snd  96 

Simpler  boliters.  Simple,  couplers;  models  of  Vulcan.  Hercules.  Acme  packing.     Beircsented  by  II.  J.  .Veely. 

and  Ajai  brake  beams.     Represented  by   L.   £.  Jones,  C.   C.   Hopkins.  Johns- M  an  v  ill  e  Company,  New  York  .—Asbestos  and  magnesia  supplies,  hi^h 

W.  C.  Walsh,  \V,  G.  Wallace.  and    low-pressure    packings,    expander    rings.       Represented    by    Jam>-^ 

Anchor    Packing   Company,   Philadelphia.   Pa--Samples   of   air   pump  pack-  Yomit,lov_-.                             „     ,      ,     ,.                               i  .        <         . 

ing.  and   throttle  sets  and  Taurail  sheet  packing.      Represented  by   E.  Leslie    Coninatiy.    Lyndhupt,    N     J.-I.eslie    pressure    regulator    tor    steam 

C.  Adams  and  J.  H.  Robb.  or  air,  full  line  of  valves.     Represented  by  J,  J.  Ciiek. 

Armstrong  Bros,  Tool  Company.  Chicago.-Full  line  of  lathe  and  planer  tool  ''"^"^^'i^yiXivInrbt.'-  b°a"r"a1eraV  moli'on  Opiate rSalfgdesV  sh''o'el''an'd 

^''S'Toeir^iiJse'SHicr'-''"""*'"' """  '''"■  ^''"  '^'°T%S^'sL?S'lS}:°£^^'S¥^^^^ 

■"'"-'  " '■'"•'•"■s  gapel  gage'testers,'Ashtonp™t';cled  gages  fo^  rhe''*suTe'-h"t''e''"a"d' stelm'*'pipe°s   lo' lhe"'"ear™hU*  and' cylinder". 

.. A.h,™  . — ..„,  j-.„i, —  i...Khi.„      B —  Represented   by   George  L.    iTourne,    H.    It.   Oatley. 

Lodge    &    Shiiify    Machine    Tool    Company,    Cincirnati.    (lb I o.— Catalogue 
descriptive  of  rn^ine  lathes.     Represented  by  H.  M.  Wood. 

reKnied'"br"E. 'i""CaTdwiil. " Manning.  Maxwell  &  Moore.  Inc..  New  York.- RenrewntinJ  The  Ashcroft 

Bowser  &  Co..  S,   F.,   Fort  Wayne,  Ind.-Bowser  oil   storage  and  dlMribut-  ThT"flayde'n'/™ert7'MlnufacE1.7ir'i'''com 

ing  system  literature,  blue   prints,  etc.      Represented  by  }.    L.   Handy.  spiralor     Company,     Hancock     Type     E    Inspirator.       Represented     by 

Carborundum    Company.    Niagara    Falls.    N.    Y.— Grinding    wheels,    general  L.  Bruwn,  L.  R.  Peterson  and  Z.  J.  Holland. 

railway  shop. grinding  wheels,  shariiening  stones,  Pol-'WiK  ''<«';.  ""'."■^  Marshall    Ventilated   Mattress   Company,    Chicago,    111,— Ventilated   engineer 

r           t       St    I  r       '          cii'       ^^S        l         f  t     l    t    l       d     ll         t    is  Marshall    a   Husehari    Machinery    Compiny,    Chicago, — Cstalouges    dcscrip. 

Celfo?T"orQl''''ny     Chica^o-Celfor  drills    taper   sli.pe   drill,    concave  M»"h'*>°r>'''^^"'Tool'"c'm''pan""srLouil!   Mo'.-Tw"o"in   One 'borin/t™! 

C^^or-kfcV,  flat'drilll'Srd  eht.cks,"uTsh"ee!  c^^^^^  ?nd'UerC'ing'^roo'l?fo"mKhine''"sWp'ir*    Rep"re«mei''hy"  w'"  e' 

Uihe  tiiol   hits.   hanuE   liars,    counter   sinks.      Renresented   bv    I.    I.    Dale.  u-i..,!..                                                                          •■•■!■ 


..    -.._ _ - drinking   bubbll 

.™ted  by  J.  W.  Motherwell  and  C.  A.  Denniston. 

;    Manufacturing    Com[,any.    New    York,- Samples   of   lar 


F,  G.  Hoffman. 

.    Chicago,— Line 


sented  by  J.  J.  Dale.  Moberly. 


McCord  £  Co..  Chicago.— Touinal  boiee.  McCord  locoi 
■  'of   driving  box   with    attachments   for 


seated  byT'|ivSkerJTo;.'U                                                          SmaU:  ^.''iVrlJodels'of  joU°ay"^T'^nd 'i^lfiati'.inrw^l^',  C'f« 

wood,  J.  W.   McCabe.  J.  O  Connor  and  F.   Walsh  n,odci  .bowing  driving  mechanism    of  the   McCord  luhriealor.      Keiire 

Chicago   Railway    Equipment   Company,    Chicago.— P.    C.    Creco   high   speed  sented  by  W.  J.  Schlaclei.  R.  L.  Mcintosh. 

passenger   b.-aringi;   Creco   roller    freight   and   ¥}"^S"  side  bearings,  McCrosky    Reamer    Company.    Inc.,    Mea<'viile.    Pa.— Adjustable    riamers. 

Creco  street  car  l>earing5.     Represented  by  C.  H.  Williaros,  Jr.,  Edwin  „„;,];    chaniie    chucks    and    coliets      Noneeiia-tana    siitkets     expanding 

F.  Leigh.  R.  S.  Deacon.  mandrels.   Universal  lamp  brackets'  and   friction   drive  chucks.      R:pre- 

Conaolidated   Safety   Valve   Company.   The.— Locomotive   pop  safety  valves  sented  by  V.  T.  Miller. 

with  and  without  mufflers.  McMaster   Car   Suprly  Company,   Chicago— Steam   soecialties  and    railroad 

Crane    Company,    Chicago.— Full    line    of    valvts.      Represented    by    G.    S.  supplies:     Homestead   valves.   New    Csntvrv    chain   hotst,   gravitv   vise. 

Turner.  shor/  crares.     Represented  bv  C.  A.   nenniHon. 

Crucible    Steel    Compan/    of    America.    Pittsburg.    Pa.— Catalogues    descrip-  Nathan  Mmufacturing  Company.  New  York.— Kellogg  water  alarm,  cut-off 

live   of   Rex    AA   high  speed   steel  and   other   well-known    brands,    such  lubricator   with    shu'-off    valve,    reinforced    dinger    gages.    Simplex    in- 

as  Parks'  Crescent  and  Sanderson   steels.      Reprtsenled  by   f.    Ilasker-  Jectors.  coal  pops.     Represents!  by  C,  A.  Nalhan- 

ficld,   William   Stevenson  and  F.  A,   Lawler.  National  Boiler  Washing  Company.  Chtcagc—PhotOBrar^is  and  description* 

Dearborn    Drug   and   Chemical    Works.    Chicago,— Catalogues,   etc,      Repre-  of  the  Xatiimal   Roller  Washing  Company's  hot  water  process  of  waslK 

senled   by    Robert    F.    Carr.    George    A.    Carr.    Paul    T-    Payne,   J,    D,  >"g  locomotive   boilers,  map  showing  locations  of   systems   installed   in 

Purcell.  J,   F.   Roddy,  I.  H.  Bowen,  C,   Murray,  the  United  StJI-s  and  Canada,  National  low-duty  vacuum  steam  heating 

Detroit    Lubricator  Company.    Detroit,    Mich  -Full   line   of   one-   to   sev-n-  »>"""■     R^Prc'cted  by  E.  B,  While.  W.  C,   Bell. 

feed  lubricators  with  the  oil  control  valve;  also  a  hve-feed  No,  42  National  Machinery  Company,  Tiffin.  Ohio.— National  open  die  heads  and 
under  working  condition  of  feeding  the  oil;  also  the  four  sites  of  set'  of  National  interchangeabb  Case  dies:  also  literature  'lescribiiig 
the  air  pump  and  air  cylinder  lubricators,  one  to  four  feeds,  R;pre-  full  line  of  bolt  and  nul  machinery  and  forging  machines.  Repre- 
sented by  A.  D.  Homard.  senled  by  H.  E.  Loll  and  K.  I..  Ernst. 

Dixon    Crucible   Company.  Joseph.  Jersey   City.   N.   J.,   and   Chicago,   III.-  Oakurove  Handle  Company.  Camerrn    Wis.—Boiler  makers'  malle-hle  head 
Samples  of  graphite  productions.     Represented  by  F.   R.  Brandon.  flanging  mauls  and  tinners,  mallds  made  of  ironwood  blue  and  swamp- 
Emery   Pneumatic    Lubricator  Company.   Si.    Louis,    Mo.-Automatie    lubii-  "''  handle.     Represerled  by  J.  C.  Templeton. 

calor  for  brake  equipment   and  brake  cylinder  lubricant.     Kepresenleu  O'Malley-Beare    \'alve    Company.    Chicago.- Full    line    of    multiple    valves, 

by   N,  J.   McAloncy.  Representjd  by  Edward  O'Malley  and  H,  -V  Crews. 

i    Company.    Chicago.— Hydraulic    roller    bearing    and  Oiley     Manufacturing     Company,     Chicago.— Eureka    steam    joint    cement, 

tchet  jacks,   new   ratchet   car  brassing  jack   with   wheel-  Beslo  locainottre  joint  cement.  Glos-Kole  locomotive  paint,  lubricating 


tl  by  B,  F,  Otiey.  V 


a  heav) 

This"  type  'of  Pilliod  C 

— -„   -— , -nted    by    A.    A.  ing  i,,., 

Taylor.  C,  W.  Kelfy  and  E.  M.   Fiiher.  Darby, 

rtn  Sliriing  Sleel  C  "'     ■■----  -- 

Finished  blue  chi.^  „  -  ,  .- ,     ...  -.  

R"enreUnI'ed'bt''wm*Nel«^'ir""°''''''"''''   """'"   °^  tempering    sleel.  pyi,.Nj,i„„,i  Klectric  Headlight  Company,  Chicago,-!). 
Kepresented  by  Wm,  Nelson,  Jr.  Represenl.d  by  I,  Will  Ahnson,  1.  W.  Clear*. 


jack,    showmg   construction    made    from    solid    forRing.      This    type   of       Pilliod  Company,   Swanlon,  Ohio.— Baker  locomotive  valve  gear  in  a  woik- 
conslruction   making   it   absolutely   leakproof.      Represented    by    A.    A.  ing  model.     Represented  by  Burlon  W.   Mudge.  Herbert  Green.  R,    F, 

Taylor.  C,  W.  Kelfy  and  E.  M.   Fiiher.  Darby. 


Garlock  Packing  Co..  The,   Palmyra,    N,    Y.-Complete  lin;  of   sainples  of  RoH^,  ,^^.,  Coiellt.  Ntw  •fowk.-R.iilway  .Igr  Ox^clle  shop  edilioi.s;  Car 

packing  for  locomotives,  si.ecial--950''pa5kets  for  air  pu         and  Iripie  p^       Kirks."     Repre^entril  by  ?.,   I!,    ShermVii    Ko/   X'^'w'rlght.^John 

valves,     Kcprescnled  by  J.  l",  l^ndretb  and  rhil  Arnold.  «    Revnolca    Kenneth   G    Cloud    Stanley    De-con                             j""!. 

Geometric  Tool  Company,  The.  New  Haven,  Conn,— Self -open  ing  die  heads.  Ryjrsnii  It    Son    Joseph  T     Chicago  -^Tulie  cutters    expanders     high-si«ed 

g'fndi'nTch^'se^finS  d^V,'"  RepVe«L\'^''b5  G^^g/'r' Ca«^^  ;l^^'|''-,.ii:i:;Ui'' «£.'tr'g^f  iSljSljV'll^'ral^lroil'V^ 

Goldschmidt  Thermit  Company,  New  York.— Welded  samples.  compl:te  ther-  drills,  single  flue  cleaners.   Ry.-.son   monthly  simk   list,   ii^il   'teel  and 

mite  equipment   lor  wel.ling   locomotive   frames,   pipe   welding  samples,  ,|,ill   booklets.      Hepresenled   by    Fred    Gardner.    Paul    Harder'.    F,    L. 

melal   alloys   and   diffenni    thermits   from    which    pure   alloys   are   pro-  Carroll.  A.   M,   Mueller. 

i"'^'^,'-""''"^""""'''''^^'""""""^^^  "e«nled^yS™^^'RU'e^w"G,''He™«n^'""'  ''■■''""''  ''^''"''-      ■*'"" 

Greene    Tweed  &  Co     New  York \ir   pump  and  throttle  valve   packing  Sinchir  Compiiiy,   Angcs,  New   ^Vrk. — Raitu-ay  arj  Lpcpmflitt-  Fngir,-ct- 

twist  packing  for' small   valves,  "and  braided   packing   for  piston   rods|  •"«■     Represented  by  Angus  Sinclair,  Allen >i!*  Wood.  J.  .^  Ca-^'l. 

also  packing  for  hydraulic  work.      Represented  by    F.    E.   Ransljy  and  Storrs   Mica  Company.  Owcgo,   N.   Y— Lanlernl  wiliriBieH^lfc^   Kep.- 

Georie  A.  ll.iwkins.  semed  by  Charles  P-   Slorrs.      ■  Utized  By  VJVJO  V  TV^ 
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T«nplclon>Kcnty   Company,    Cbicago.— Simplex  car  jicki.      Rcpicacntei]   by 

United  5ut:i  Melal  and  Manufacturins  Comuny,  Neir  Yorli.— DUmond 
sleel  pole.  fe»ib1e  drop  brake  staff,  Gaico  headiinint,  Wolfe  autonulic 
rail  joint  lock.  Columbia  lock  nuls,  Dunham  hopper  door  device  for 
co»l  and  ore  can.     ReprBstnled  by  J.  J.  Rois. 

United   Sfatea   Metallic   Packing  Company,   Philadelphia,   Pa.~Go1tmaF  bell 

valve    ilemi   and    air    pumpi:    Leacb    Handera;    indeslniclible    oil   cup>. 
Kepresenled  by  Morris  V.   Brewiler.  Clarence  L.   Metlor. 

M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Commltteea. 


I.  Advisory  Technical:  G.  W.  Wtldin  (Chairman).  (N.  Y. 
N.  H.  &  H.);  A.  W.  Gibbs  (Penna.);  W.  A.  Nettlelon  (C.  R. 
I.  &  P.). 

.  2.  Rei-iiion  of  Standards:  T.  W.  Demarest  (Chairman). 
(Penna.  Lines);  J.  D.  Harris,  Roland  Park,  Md. ;  W.  E.  Dim- 
ham  (C.  &  N.  W.). 

3.  Meehanical  Slokers:  T.  Rumney  (Chairman) ;  E.  D.  Nel- 
son (Penna.) ;  C.  E,  Gossett  (M.  &  Sl  L.) ;  J.  A.  Carney  (C.  B. 
&  O.);  T.  O.  Sechrist  (C  N.  O.  &  T.  P.);  S.  K.  Dkkerson 
{L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  ;  George  Hodgins,  New  York  City. 

M.    H.     SPECIAL    COUMITTEES. 

4.  Specifications  for  Cast-steel  Locomotive  Frames:  E.  D. 
Bronner  (Chairman),  (Mich.  Cen.)  ;  E.  W.  Pratt  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ; 
R.  K.  Reading  (Penna.  R.  R.)  ;  O,  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.)  ; 
C.  B.  Young  (C,  B.  &  Q.)  ;  C.  E.  Fuller;  L.  R.  Pomeroy  (J.  G. 
White  &  Co.). 

I.  Main  and  Side  Rods:  W.  F.  Kiesel  (Penna.);  H.  Barlleft 
(B.  &  M.)  ;  G.  Lanza  (Mass.  Insl.  of  Tech.) ;  H.  B.  Hunt  (Am. 
Loco.);  W.  E.  Dunham  (C.  &  N.  W.). 

6.  Consolidation:  D.  F.  Crawford  (Chairman),  (Penoa. 
Unes);  H.  H.  Vaughan  (Can.  Pac);  G.  W.  Wildin  (N.  Y. 
N.  H.  &  H.). 

7.  Safety  Valves:  F.  M.  Gilbert.  (Chairman),  N.  Y.  C,  & 
H.  R.);  James  Milliken  (P.  B.  &  W.) ;  W.  D.  Robb  {Grand 
Trunk)  ;  Prof.  E  C.  Schmidt  (Univ.  of  III) ;  W.  J.  Tollerton 
(C.  R.  I.  &   P.). 

8.  Safely  Appliances:  H.  T,  Bentley  (C.  &  N,  W.) :  M.  K. 
Barnum   (III.  Cent.);  C.  B.  Young  (C.  B.  &  Q.). 

9.  Design,  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Locomotive 
Boilers:  D,  R.  MacBain  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  ;  C  E.  Chambers  (C. 
of  N.  J.)  ;  T.  W.  Demarest  (Penna.  Lines) ;  F.  H.  Clark  (B.  & 
O.)  ;  R.  E.  Smith  (A,  C.  L.)  ;  E.  W.  Pralt  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ; 
J.  Snowden  Bell,  New  York  City. 

10.  Conlour  of  Tires:  W.  C.  A.  Henry.  (Chairman),  (Penn. 
Lines)  ;  J.  A.  Pilcher  (N.  &  W.) ;  O.  C  Cromwell  (B-  &  O.) ; 
H.  C.  Oviatt  (N.  Y.  N,  H.  &  H.);  O.  M.  Foster  (L.  S.  &  M. 
S,);  G.  W.  Seidel  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

II.  Steel  Tires:  L.  R.  Johnson  (Chairman),  (Can.  Pac); 
J.  R.  Onderdonk  (B.  &  O.) ;  C,  H.  Hogan  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.) ; 
R.  L.  Ettengcr  (Southern);  L.  H.  Turner  (P.  &  L,  E). 

12.  Flange  Lubrication:  M.  H.  Haig  (Chairman).  (A.  T.  & 
S.  F.)  ;  T.  W,  Heintzleman  (So.  Pac.)  ;  D.  J.  Redding  (P.  &  L. 
E.) ;  A.  Kearney  (N.  &  W.) ;  W.  C.  Hayes  (Erie). 

13.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Headlights:  D.  F.  Crawford 
(Chairman),  (Penna.  Lines);  A.  R,  Aycrs  (L,  S.  &  M,  S.)  ; 
C.  H.  Rae  (L.  Si  N.)  ;  F.  H.  Scheffer  (N.  C.  &  St.  L.)  ;  J.  W. 
Small  (Mo-  Pac.)  ;  F.  A,  Torrey  (C,  B.  &  Q.) 

14.  Standardisation  of  Tinware:  A.  J.  Poole  (S.  A.  L-)  ; 
M.  D.  Franey   (L.  S,  Sf  M.  S,>:  J.  C.  Menge!   (Penna.), 

15.  Maintenance  of  Superheater  Locomotives:  R.  D.  Smith 
(B.  &  A.) ;  W,  H.  Bradley  (C.  &  N.  W.) ;  H.  H.  Vaughan  (Can. 
Pac);  Jas.  Chidley  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.) ;  J.  B.  Kilpatrick  (C  R. 
I.  &  P.). 

16.  Arrangements:     H,  T.  Bentley  (C.  &  N.  W.). 

M.   C.   B.   STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Arbitration:  }.  J.  Hennessey  (Chairman).  (C,  M.  &  St, 
P.)  ;  T.  W.  Demarest  (Penna.  Lines) ;  J,  S.  Lentz  (L.  V-) ;  W, 
A.  Nettleton  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  ;  E,  D,  Bronner  (Mich.  Cent.). 

2.  Revision   of  Standards  and  Recommended  Practice:   R.  L. 


Kleine  (Chairman),  (Penna.)  ;  W.  R  Dunham  (C.  &  N.  W.) ; 
T.  H.  Goodnow  (U  S.  &  M.  S.) ;  W.  H.  V.  Rosing  (St,  L.  & 
S.  F.) ;  C.  E.  Fuller  (U.  Pac) ;  T.  M.  RamsdeM  (Ches.  &  O.) ; 
O.  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.). 

3.  Train  Brake  and  Signal  Equipment:  R.  B.  Kendig  (Chair- 
man), (N.  Y.  C.  Lines);  T.  L,  Burton  (C.  of  N.  J.);  B.  P. 
Flory  (N.  Y.  O.  &  W.)  ;  E.  W.  Pratt  (C.  &  N.  W.) ;  B.  K.  Read- 
ing (Penna,). 

4.  Brake  Shoe  Equipment:  Prof.  C.  H.  Benjamin  (Cha-rman), 
(Purdue);  C.  D.  Young  (Penna,  Lines);  R.  B.  Kendig  (N,  Y. 
C.  Lines). 

5.  Coupler  and  Draft  Equipment:  R.  N.  Durborow  (Chair- 
man), (Penna)  ;  G,  W,  Wildin  (N,  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.) ;  F.  W. 
Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.) ;  J.  F.  DeVoy  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  ;  F,  H. 
Stark  (Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.);  H.  La  Rue  (C.  R.  L  4  P.);  H. 
L,  Trimyer  (S,  A.  1-). 

6.  Rules  for  Loading  Materials:  A.  Kearney  (Chairman),  (N. 
&  W.) :  R.  E  Smith  (A.  C-  L.) ;  C,  H,  Osborn  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ; 
L,  H.  Turner  (P.  &  L.  E.) ;  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Penna.). 

7.  Car  Wheels:  William  Garstang  (Chairman),  (C.  C,  C.  & 
St.  L.);  W.  C.  A,  Henry  (Penna,  Unes);  A,  E  Manchester  (C. 
M.  &  St.  P.);  R.  W.  Burnett  (Can.  Pac);  R,  L,  Ettenger 
(Southern)  ;  J.  A.  Pileher  (N.  &  W,)  ;  O,  C.  Cromwell  (B.  &  O.). 

8.  Safety  Appliances:  A.  Stewart  (Chairman),  (Southern); 
A.  La  Mar  (Penna.  Lines);  C.  B.  Young  (C.  B.  &  Q.) ;  H. 
Bartlell  (B.  &  M.)  ;  T.  M.  Ramsdell  (C,  &  O.)  ;  M.  K.  Barnum 
(III.  Cent.) :  W.  O.  Thompson  (N.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.). 

9.  Car  Trucks:  A.  S.  Vogt  (Chairman),  (Penna,);  C,  A. 
Seley  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.) ;  J.  J.  latum  (B.  &  O.) ;  F.  P.  Pfahler  (W. 
&  L.  E) :  R.  W.  Burnett  (Can.  Pac) ;  N.  L.  Friese  (N.  &  W,) ; 
G.  A.  Hancock  (St.  L.  &  S.  F.). 

10.  Prices  for  Labor  and  Material:  F.  H.  Clark  (Chairman), 
(B.  &  0.) ;  G.  E  Carson  (N.  Y,  C,  &  H.  R.) ;  C.  E  Thiele  (P. 
C,  C.  &  St,  L.) ;  Ira  Everett  (U  V.)  ;  B.  Julien  (U.  Pac.) ;  S.  T, 
Park  (C.  &  E.  L)  ;  H.  E.  Passmore  (T.  &  O.  C). 

11.  Springs  for  Freight  Car  Trucks:  F.  M.  Gilbert  (Chair- 
man). (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.)  ;  W.  F.  Kiesel,  Jr.  (Penna.)  ;  W.  E. 
Sharp  (Armour  Car  Lines);  T.  A.  Lawes  (S.  Ind.) ;  J.  R, 
Onderdonk   (B.  &  O'.). 

12.  Consolidation:  F,  H.  Clark  (Chairman),  (B.  &  O.)  ;  W. 
A,  Nettleton  (C  R.  I.  &  P.)  ;  C,  A.  Schroyer  (C  &  N.  W). 

13.  Train  Lighting  and  Equipment:  T.  R.  Cook  (Chairman), 
(Penna.  Lines);  C.  A.  Brandt  (C  C  C.  &  H.  E) ;  Ward  Bar- 
num (L.  &.  N.)  ;  J.  H.  Davis  (B.  &  O.) ;  E.  A.  Benson  (Pull- 
man Co.);  D.  J.  Cartwright  (Leh.  Val.);  E  W.  Jansen  (III. 
Cent.). 

14.  Train  Pipe  and  Connections  for  Steam  Heat:  I.  S.  Down- 
ing (Chairman),  L  S.  &  M,  S.) ;  C.  A.  Schroyer  (C,  &  N.  W.) ; 
W.  C.  Arp  (Vandalia) ;  T.  H.  Russum  (B.  &  O.)  ;  J.  J.  Ewing 
(C.  &  O.). 

15.  Nominations:  J.  F.  Deems  (Chairman),  N.  Y.  C.  Lines)  ; 
A,  W.  Gibbs  (Penna.);  C.  A.  Seley  (C.  R.  L  &  P.);  W.  H, 
Uwis  (N.  &.  W.)  ;  J.  E  Walsh   (C  &  O.). 

16.  Arrangements:  A.  Stewart   (Southern). 

17.  Tank  Cars:  A.  W.  Gibbs  (Chairman),  (Penna.);  C.  M. 
Bloxham  (Union  Tank  Line)  ;  J.  W.  Fogg  (B.  &  O.)  ;  Wm.  Mc- 
intosh  (C.  of  N.  J.):   S.   K,  Dickerson   (U  S.  &  M.  S.). 

la  Specifications  for  Tests  of  Steel  Truck  Sides  and  Bolsters 
for  Cars  of  80,000,  100,000.  150,000  Pounds  Capacity:  Prof.  E,  C, 
Schmidt  (Univ.  of  III.);  J.  S,  Shcafe  (III.  Cent.);  C,  D.  Young 
(Penna.  Lines). 

19.  Capacity  Marking  of  Cars:  C.  E  Fuller  (U.  Pac)  ;  J.  F. 
Deems  (N.  Y.  C.  Line);  M.  K.  Barnum  (III.  Cent.);  A.  W. 
Gibbs  (Penna.);  F.  H.  Clark  (B.  &.  O.). 

20.  RcT,-!sion  of  Constitution:  D.  F.  Crawford  (Penna,  Lines)  ; 
C.  A,  Seley  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  ;  A,  Kearney  (N,  &  W.), 

21.  Lettering  Cars:  D.  F.  Crawford  (Penna.  Lines);  J.  F. 
Deems  (N.  Y.  C.  Lines)  ;  F.  H.  Clark  (B.  &  O.)  ;  W.  A.  Nettle- 
ton  (C.  R.  1.  &  P.)  ;  E  A.  Torrey  (C.  B.  &  Q.). 

Individual  Paper,  Car  Shop  Apprentices:  I.  S.  Downing  (L. 
S.  &  M.  S).  .  (    \~..~..v|.^ 

Digitized  by  VjUUy  It. 
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Maitsr  Car  and  Locomotive  Palntora'  Association. 

The  forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  12-15. 
The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Rudolph.  The  subjects 
which  will  be  discussed  are:  What  is  the  Best  Method  of  Fin- 
ishing the  Interior  of  Steel  Passenger  Equipment  Cars,  Appear- 
ance and  Durability  Considered,  by  W.  H.  Dutton  (L.  V.)  and 
John  Gearhart  (Penna.);  From  a  Sanitary  Standpoint  What  Is 
the  Best  Treatment  for  Concrete  or  Cement  Floors  of  Passenger 
Cars?  by  J.  T.  McCracken  (Interboro  Ry.  of  N.  Y.)  ;  The 
Value  of  Chemical  and  Practical  Tests  of  Railway  Paint  Shop 
Materials,  by  Prof.  James  H.  Gibboney  (Chief  Chemist,  Norfolk 
&  Western);  The  Painting  of  Locomotives,  Economy  and  Dura- 
bility Considered,  What  Progress  or  Retrogression  Has  Been 
Made  in  Methods  and  Materials  in  Recent  Years,  by  D.  A.  Lit- 
tle (Penna.),  J.  H.  Kahler  (Erie)  and  W.  H.  Wood  (N.  Y.  C. 
&  H.  R.)  ;  Paint  Mixing  Vehicles— Their  Use  in  Connection 
With  Railway  Equipment  Painting,  by  Charles  EL  Copp  (B,  & 
M.)  ;  Varnish  Removing  from  Car  Interiors — What  Portion  of 
the  Work  Should  Be  Assigned  to  the  Cabinet  Maker?  by  A.  H. 
Phillips  (N.  Y.  O.  &  W.)  ;  Headlinings  in  Passenger  Cars,  by 
J.  H.  Whittington  (C.  &  A.);  James  Gralton,  (B.  R.  &  P.), 
T.  R.  Cowan  (C.  P.)  and  E.  T'.  Congdon  (N.  P.);  What  Are 
the  Best  Methods  and  Materials  for  Cleansing  the  Painted  Parts 
of  Locomotives,  Preparatory  to  Repainting?  by  John  D.  Wright 
(B.  &  O.);  Your  Experience  and  Suggestions  as  to  How  Other 
Departments  May  Hinder  or  Help  the  Maximum  and  Daily  Out- 
put from  the  Passenger  Equipment  Paint  Shop,  by  T.  J.  Hutchin- 
son (G.  T.)i  George  W.  Lord  (B.  &  M.)  and  George  Schumpp 
(L.  &  NO;  Baking  Enamels — Their  Use  in~  Finishing  Detach- 
able Articles  in  the  Railway  Paint  Shop,  by  Henry  A.  Pol- 
hemus  (Erie);  Linseed  Oil — To  What  Extent  Can  Substitutes 
Be  Safely  Used?  by  W.  O.  Quest  (P.  &  L.  E.).  Albert  P. 
Dane,  Reading,  Mass.,  is  secretary. 
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Paul.  Minn.,  Sepl,   19.   1911. 
R.  O.  Wdls,  East  Si.  Louis, 
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niilding,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  September. 
AuuiCAN   ELicjaic  Railway  AstaciATiDM.— H.   C.   Donecker,   29  W,   39lh 

St.,  New  York;  October  9-13,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
AuuirAR  Railway  Absocjation.— W.  F.  All*n,  7S  Church  St.,  New  Ya>k; 

November  15,  Chieago. 

,„    ._ _¥    B»1D01  AND    BUILDIBG    ASMCIATIOB.— C.    A.    Licbly,    C.    & 

n,  W„  Chicago;  Oct.  17-19,  1911,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
iicAH    Railway   Ehciheeijnc   Association.— E.   H.  t'ritch.   Monadnock 

Block,  Chicago:  annual  CDnrention,  March  19-21,  1912,  Chicago. 
«ic*K   Railway   Waste.   Ukchanics'  Associaiiow.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 

Colony  building,   Chicago. 

~     L  FoaiiiEB'a  Association. — 0,  T.  Harroun.  Blooni- 


t.  £.  Mirbi 


ington,   ] 

Auuicah  Sociity  fdi  TiSTtNc  Matiii 
of  Pennsjlvanii,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AuE«icAH    SodtTY   or  Civil   EHCiHiEas.— C.   W.  Hunt,   220  W.   S7tb   St., 
New  York;  1st  and  3d  Wtd.,  except  JuM  and  Aagust,  New  York. 

AuEBicAN   Society  of  Ehcikeeeiho  CoNTBACToas.— D.  J.   Haner,   13  Park 
Row,  New  York;  3d  Tuesday  of  each  month,  New  York. 

AuuicAH    SociiTY   or   MiCHAHicAL   ExciHUES.— Ctlvla   W.    Rice,    29   W. 
39th  St..  New  York. 

AssociATioii    or    AuniCAH    Railway    Accouhtiko    Ophcuii.— C.    G.    Phil- 
lip.. 143  Dearborn  St..  Chicago;  annual,  June  26,  1912,  Quebec,  Que. 
»  Railway  Claim  Acents.— J.  R.^MeSherrv,  C^&  E.  I.,  Ciii. 


lion.  May  22,  1912,  Los  A 


Association  of  Railway  Elect«ical  EsoiBuaS;— JOT;  ; 
N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago;  annual,  NoTcmber  6-ltf,  Chi 


INiBEl'  SociBIT  0»  St.  Paul.— D.  F.  Jurgenien.  11«  Winter  St_ 

Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Uonday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  St.  PauL 

■    Society   or   Pehnsylvania.— E.    R.   Dasher,   Box   704,    Harris- 

t.  Pa.;  lit  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harriiburg,  Pa. 

'   Society  of  Westiin   Pihmsvlvahia.— E.  K.  Hilea,  B03  Fulton^ 

ling,  Pittsburgh;  lit  and  3d  Tuesday,  Rttiburgb,  Pa, 

:nmm  Association.— Warren  P.  Taylor,  Ricbmond,  Va.;  annuaf, 

alo,  N.  Y. 

iuPiaiNTiHDEHTs'   ASSOCIATION    OP   Chicaco.— E.    S.    Kollcr,    226- 

Adami  St.,  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chicago. 
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_...     _..    _.    _.  ft  M.,    Reading,  Mass.;    Sept.    1 

1911.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
New  England  Raileoad  Club.— C.  H.  Fraaier,  10  Oliver  St..  Boaton,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug,  and  Sept..  Boston. 
New  Yobb  Railboad  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Id 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 
NOBTHEBH  Railway  Club.— C.  L.  Kennedy.  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Duluth,  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday.  Dululh. 
OUAHA    Railway    Clue— H.    H.    Maulick.    Barker    Block,    Omaha,    Neb.; 

second  Wednesday. 
Raileoad  Club  op   Kansas  City.— C.   Manlove,   1008  Walnut   St..   Kansas 

City.  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  Ciiy. 
Railway  auB  of  Pittseubgh.— C.  W.  Alleman,  P.  ft  L.  E.,  Pituburgh, 

Pa.;  4th  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Indu.teial  Association.-G.   L.   Stewart,   St.  L.   S.  W.  Ry.,   St. 

Louis,  Mo.;  annual.  May  12,  1912,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
Railway   Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg.   Bethlehem,  Pa.;  annual, 

Oci.  10,  Colorado  Springi,  Colo. 
Railway   Stobekeifebs'  Association.- J.   P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Collinwood, 

Ohio. 
RiCHHOND  Railboad  Clue.— F.  O,   Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Uonday, 

except  June,  July  and  August 
Roadhastebs'  AND  MAINTENANCE  Of  Wav  ASSOCIATION —Walter  E.  Emer?. 

P.  ft  P.  U.  Ry.,  Peoria.  III.;  September  12-13,  St.  Louis,  Mo- 
St.   Loois   Railway  Club.— B.   W.    Frauenthal.  Union   Station     St.   Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
Society  of  Railway   Financial  Oppicebs.— C.  Nyfluist,  La  Salle  St.   Sta- 

lion.  Chicago:  Sept.  12-14,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
SouiHEBH  Association  of  Cab  Sbbvice  Opficibs.- E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  ft 

W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  annual,  OctolKr  20,  Allan-    '^- 


SOUTH 


Allanu,  Ca.; 


.   Railway   C 

d  Thurs,,  Jan.,  Marc 


—A.   J.    Ml 


July,  Sept.,  'Nov.,  AtlaNta! 


bidg.. 


Tbaf 


:   1st  Saturday,  t 

IF   Chicaco.— Guy    S.    McCabe.    La    Salle    Hotel.    Cb 
nonlbly,  Chicago. 
'ic  Clue  op  New  Yoee.— C_A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  Yorl 


except  June,  July  a: 
Teafeic  Clue  of  Pittsbueoh.— T.  J.  Walters,  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  meelingi  monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
TaAiN  Desfatchees'  Association  of  Ahbbica.- J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago;  annual,  June  18.  1912,  Louisville.  Ky. 
TaANSPOETATiON    Club   OP   BoFPALo.— J.    M.    Sclls,    Buffalo;    first    Saturday 


after  firsi 


Tbaksfoetation  Club  of  Detboit.— W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  meetings  monthly. 

Tbaveling  Esgineebs'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C  ft  H.  R., 
East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  annual.  August  29-September  1,  Chicago, 

Wejteen  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

Webteen  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Cbicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  eicepl  June,  July  and  August. 

Westeen  Society  op  Encineies.— J.  H.  Warder  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago;  1st  Wednesday  in  month  except  July  and  Augusl,  Chicago. 

Wood  P»ese»¥£»s'  Absjciation.— F.  J,  Angier,  First  National  Bank  bidg., 
Cbicago;  annual,  January  16-18,  Cbicago. 


A.  Andieucetti,  C,  ft 

Association  of"  Railway  Teliceafh  Supebintendent.,-?.  W.  Drew,   13S 

Adams  St.,  Cbicago;  oonual.  June  24.  1912.  New  York. 
Association    op   Tbansfobtation    and   Cae    Accounting   Ofpicebs. — G.    P. 

^_. jl 'June,  July  and  Aug!,  Montreal! 

Canadian  Socibit  of  Civil  Enqinee»s.— Oement  H.  MiLead,  413  Dorehee- 

ter  St,  Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays,  Montreal. 
Cab    Foeeken's   Association   of   Chicago.- Aaron    Kline,  B41    North  SOtli 

Court.  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
Cemieal  Railway  Clue. — H.   D.    Vought.   9S   Liberty  St.,  New  York:   2d  , 

Thuls.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  li'rci.  May,  Sept..  Not.,  Buffalo.  A  Y,       made 


The  construction  of  the  24-mile  section  from  Petchaburi, 
Siain,  south  to  Cha  Ahn,  was  provided  for  in  the  British- Siamese 
treaty  of  1909.  It  will  be  from  600  to  700  miles  long,  and  run- 
ning through  the  Siamese  portion  of  the  Malay  peninsula  will 
extend  the  railway  system  of  Siam  to  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  British  Federated  Malay  States  and  connect  with  a  British 
line  on  the  south,  forming  thus  a  direct  connection  between 
Singapore,  Malay  States,  and  Bangkok,  Siam.  The  Malay 
peninsula  is  especially  noted  for  its  rich  tin  mines,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  railway  will  afford  special  facilities  in  transpor- 
tation of  such  machinery  as  is  needed  to  develop  this  industry 


places  where  formerly  the  cost  and  .4i*ciilty  of  tratKporlalion 
impracticable.  D  gnzecl  by  VjOO^IC 
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The  first  Western  Pacific  fruit  train  arrived  in  Salt  Lake  City 
from  Sacramento  in  35  hours,  making  the  782  tnile's  at  an  average 
speed  of  23  miles  an  hour. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  on  July  16  began  regular  passenger 
sen-ice  with  motor  cars  between  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake.  The 
cars  make  the  trip  in  45  minutes. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  made  a  reduction  in  its  freight  rates 
on  apples  from  points  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  points  on 
its  main  line,  varying  from  25  to  45  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Conductors  on  through  trains  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  now  ask 
passengers  whether  they  are  planning  a  return  journey  and  offer 
to  make  reservations  in  sleeping  and  parlor  cars.  The  conduc- 
tors provide  passengers  with  a  blank,  which  is  filled  out  and 
returned. 

B,  F.  Yoakum  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  gulf  coast  country 
will  produce  better  crops  than  any  other  section  that  he  has 
seen.  A  great  deal  of  farming*  land  is  changing  hands  and  a 
large  number  of  tracts  are  being  placed  in  cultivation  through 
the  sale  of  40-,  80-  and  160-acre- farms. 

Heretofore  apples  have  been  charged  the  same  rates  for  icing 
as  fruit  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  On  August  10  the 
Atchison  is  to  charge  the  same  rate  for  icing  apples  as  has  been 
applied  to  vegetables.  It  is  estimated  that  this  new  regulation 
will  make  a  saving  of  about  $30  a  car  to  shippers  from  Califorma, 

Representative  Campbell,  of  Kansas,  has  iniroductd  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  forbid  all  railways  from  letting  contracts  for  (he 
carriage  of  parcels  or  merchandise  of  any  kind  and  requires  the 
railways  to  perform  all  this  service  themselves  after  January  1, 
1913.     The  object  of  the  bill  is  to  do  away  with   express  com- 

The  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  now 
brings  its  passengers  into  the  Illinois  Cehtral  terminals  at 
Chicago,  Is  to  hereafter  use  the  Grand  Central  station,  which  is 
owned  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  Co.,  and 
which  was  used  by  the  Wisconsin  Centra!  before  it  became  the 
Chicago  division  of  the  Soo. 

The  California- Atlantic  Steamship  Company  and  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Transportation  Cnrnpany,  by  a  trathc  arrangement 
expect  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  canal  to  reduce  rates 
from  30  to  40  per  cent,  on  California  products  for  Mississippi 
river  points.  It  is  said  that  the  round  trip  via  these  lines  from 
California  points  to  New  Orleans  will  he  niadp  in  35  days. 

A  geological  survey  report  on  the  Big  Horn  coal  fields  in  Al- 
berta. Can.,  estimates  that  there  are  ahovit  87  square  miles  of 
coal  lands  in  this  district  containing  6.600JXIO,000  tons  of  work- 
able coal.  The  fields  are  about  85  miles  northwest  of  Banift. 
about  140  miles  southwest  of  Edmonton,  and  70  miles  south  of 
the  Grand   Trunk   Pacific   and   Canadian    Northern   routes. 

It  is  said  that  another  attempt  will  be  made  to  raise  capital 
to  establish  a  line  of  steamers  between  Boston  and  some  gulf 
port.  This  follows  the  failure  of  the  Boston  &  Texas  Steamship 
Line  to  raise  $1,000,000  capital  before  June  1.  The  Boston  & 
Texas  Steamship  Line  promoters  were  unable  to  interest  the 
large   shippers  in  Boston  to  any  great  extent  in  the  project. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  warning  the  farmers  and  timber 
owners  of  South  Carolina  and  other  southern  stales  against  the 
damage  to  be  expected  from  the  Southern  Pine  Beetle,  an  insect 
which  has  appeared  in  several  different  sections  and  which  may 
do  great  damage  to  trees.  The  Bureau  of  Enlomologj-  (Wash- 
ington) has  sent  agents  to  Spartanburg,  to  study  the  situation. 

The  Transportation  Committee  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Board 
of  Trade  has  issued  a  bulletin  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  fare  from  New  York  to  Louisville  is  higher  by  $1.40  than 
is  the  fare  from  Louisville  to  New  York,  The  committee  has 
made  ao  informal  complaint  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  now  proposes  if  necessary  to  make  a  formal 
complaint. 


■  The   railway  commission   of   Illinois   has   given   t 
express  companies  .ind  shippers  in  that  state  that  it 


>  the 


ing  reductions  of  about  20  per  cent,  in  express  rates  will  go 
into  effect  on  August  1.  After  a  preliminary  hearing  on  July  19 
of  representatives  of  both  express  companies  and  shippers,  at 
which  no  agreement  was  reached,  the  commissifin  decided  to 
make  a  tariff  of  its  own  covering  the  reductions. 

According  to.  the  Western  Passanger  Association,  there  has 
been  considerable  loss  to  railways  through  the  practice  of  com- 
mercial travelers  in  checking  their  baggage  on  a  mileage  book 
and  then  traveling  on  an  interurban  electric  road.  This  method 
of  doing  business  is  to  be  stopped  by  requiring  holders  of  mileage 
tickets  to  present  them  at  the  ticket  office  and  obtain  a  passage 
ticket  for  the  distance  to  be  traveled.  This  passage  ticket  must 
be  shown  before  baggage  is  checked. 

The  Southern  Railway  and  the  Alabama  Great  Southern, 
through  the  cotton  culture  department,  are  making  experiments 
in  the  use  of  lime  for  the  improvement  of  the  soil.  The  soil 
in  the  Southeast  is  deficient  in  this  respect,  which  results  in  an 
excess  of  acidity  when  vegetable  matter  decays.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  lime  should  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  fertilizer, 
but  its  use  should  result  in  a  greater  percentage  of  the  plant 
food  of  the  fertilizer  being  retained  in  the  soil. 

Exhibits  will  be  made  by  the  Southern  Railway,  the  Mobile  & 
Ohio,  and  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  at  the  Mississippi- 
Alabama  fair,  to  be  held  at  Meridian,  Miss.,  Octolwr  16  to  21, 
and  at  the  annual  exposition  of  the  Tri-State  fair  to  be  held  in 
Memphis.  Tenn.,  September  26  to  October  4.  These  exhibits 
will  include  agricultural,  horticultural,  mining  and  forest  prod- 
ucts, and  manufactured  articles.  Representatives  of  the  railways 
will  be  on  hand  to  give  information  about  the  territory  rep- 
resented and  conditions,  crops,  land  prices,  and  opportiuiilies  for 
agricultural   and   industrial   projects   in   the   southeast. 

Chairman  Adamson,  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  lower  house 
of  Congress  which  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
bank  to  accept  a  bill  of  lading  as  security  for  a  loan  without 
first  ascertaining  by  actual  inquiry  and  investigation  that  the 
shipment  described  in  the  bill  of  lading  was  really  delivered  to 
the  carrier  whose  agent  purported  to  have  signed  the  bill  of 
lading,  and  that  any  bank  violating  this  provision  may  be  pun- 
ished by  a  line  of  $5,000;  and  in  addition  that  both  the  bank 
and  the  agent  signing  the  hill  of  lading  shall  be  liable  to  any 
subsequent  holder   for  all   losses  sustained. 

The  Receivers  and  Shippers'  Association  of  Cincinnati  is  send- 
ing out  to  its  members  and  other  shippers  in  Cincinnati  "Cin- 
cinnati's Official  Package  Car  Guide  No.  1."  This  guide  gives  in 
concise  form  the  points  to  which  the  railways  running  out  of  Cin- 
cinnati are  forwarding  package  cars  daily.  The  time  of  delivery 
is  also  shown.  The  guide  especially  calls  a 
usually  good  packnge  ear  service  out  '  ~' 
nearly  every  point  of  importance  in  the  New  England  states 
is  reached  through  package  cars  loaded  to  Albany,  New  York 
and  Boston.  Shippers  are  asked  to  co-operate  with  the  railways 
in  this  service,  especially  in  sending  their  shipments  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  day   to   the   freight   sheds. 

The  posttnaster  general  has  opened  bids  for  a  contract  to  carry 
mail  from  Atlantic  ports  to  Colon.  The  government  is  to  require 
16-knot  steamers  to  furnish  a  weekly  service  between  New  York 
and  Colon,  calling  at  Charleston  or  Savannah,  and  also  a  service 
between  New  Orleans  and  Colon.  The  plan  calls  for  a  service 
also  from  Seattle  and  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  calling  at  San 
Pedro  or  S.in  Diego.  This  service  is  to  be  put  in  operation  in 
the  fall  of  1914.  The  opening  of  the  Panama  canal  will  enable 
steamers  under  this  contract  to  carry  freight  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco  without  breaking  bulk.  The  government  provides 
for  a  guarantee  against  the  control  of  these  steamship  lines  by 
competing  railway  companies.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of 
this  service  will  be  about  Jl.000.000  a  year. 

The  Neptune,  the  largest  collier  in  the  United  States  navy,  took 
on  at  Baltimore  on  July  21  a  cargo  of  13.000  tons  of  coal.  The 
entire  cargo  of  coal  was  taken  on  in  one  working  day,  and  in 
addition  2,000  tons  of  fuel  coal  was  placed  in  bunkers  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  The  Neptune  is  equipped  for  burning  oil  as 
well  as  coal.  The  loading  of  July  21  was  done  at  the  Bahimiire 
&  Ohio's  pier  at  Curtis  bay,  Baltimore,  "^e  ce»^viug  yard  rif 
"  ■       ■       "  .         -   -  -n  .  I  '^ii  Vls*-t{-W  planned  to 


this  pier  has  a  capacity 


of  2.5W'li!iFS;'^iia 
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I  lo  3,500  cars.  The  pier  is  800  ft.  long,  permiiling 
four  vessels  to  load  at  the  same  time,  two  on  each  side.  The 
(lumping  capacity  of  the  pier  averages  1,000  tons  an  hour  on 
each  side.  There  are  25  coal  pockets  on  each  side  of  the  pier. 
A  force  of  400  men  is  employed  in  loading  vessels. 

A  committee  consisting  of  W.  B.  Biddle,  vice-president  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco;  J.  M.  Johnson,  vice-president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific;  H.  Haile,  vice-president  and  traffic  manager  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  C.  G.  Burnham,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  are  to  submit  to  a 
committee  of  traffic  officers  of  the  eastern  railways,  entering  St. 
Louis  a  protest  against  the  assessment  of  transfer  charges  oci 
through  freight  moved  via  the  St.  Louis  gateway.  The  Wabash 
did  not  join  in  the  complaint,  because  it  is  an  eastern  as  well  as 
a  western  line.  The  controversy  concerns  only  through  traffic 
and  does  not  affect  rates,  except  as  to  their  division  between 
eastern  and  western  lines.  The  western  lines  now  have  lo  pay 
the  transfer  cost  from  East  St.  Louis  to  St.  Louis  of  freight 
passing  through  St.  Louis, 

An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  and  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Railroad,  which  enables 
Chat  company  to  reach  several  large  storage  warehouses  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Warehousing  and  Safe  Deposit  Company,  as  well 
as  to  a  number  of  other  manufacturing  and  commercial  insti- 
tutions, and  it  affords  direct  Irac^c  connection  with  the  company's 
freight  station  at  Pier  22.  Delaware  river.  The  agreement  dated 
July  1,  1911,  which  includes  an  agreement  with  the  Philadelphia 
&  Reading  gives  the  B.  &  O.  the  right  to  have  its  business  han- 
dled over  that  portion  of  the  Beit  Line  Iracics  on  Delaware  avenue, 
between  Tasker  and  Callowhill  streets,  a  distance  of  about  2 
miles.  The  tracks  are  operated  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  roads  using  them  pay  a  switching 
charge  which,  with  proportion  of  maintenance,  averages  from 
$2  to  $2.50  per  car. 


amounting  to  9.7  per  cent,  in  maintenance  of  way,  2.9  per  cent, 
in  maintenance  of  eciuipnient,  and  3.4  per  cent,  in  transportation 
expenses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  increase  of  6.4  per  cent,  in 
general  expenses  on  the  other  hand.  A  decrease  in  transpor- 
tation account  is  again  shown  this  month,  the  rate  of  decrease 
in  May  being  3.4  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  0,4  per  cent,  in 
April.     The  operating   ratio  was  69.5  per  cent.,   as   compared 


with  69.4  per  c 

and  69.4  per  cent.  : 

"Net  operating  ri 

4,8  per  cent.     Net 


Logai 


Total   Revenusa  and   Expenaea. 

MePherson,    director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
n   presenting  a   summary  of   revenues  and  expenses 
of  steam  roads  in  the  United  States  for  May.  1911; 

'■For  the  month  of  May,  1911,  total  operating  revenues  de- 
creased from  the  same  month  of  1910  nearly  $4,355,000.  which 
was  equivalent  to  $45  per  mile,  or  4.4  per  cent.  This  decrease 
was  nearly  all  in  freight  revenue.  Operating  expenses  per  mile 
also  declined  as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  the  decrease  amount- 
ing to  4.3  per  cent.     This  decrease  is  the  resultant  of  reductions 

All    Roads.  Eastern    Road*. 


May,  1910,  70.4  per  cent,   in  April,   191], 
March.  1911. 

cnue  showed  a  decrease  of  $15  per  mile,  or 
let  revenue  per  mile  per  day  was  $9.58,  as  com- 
6  in  April,  There  was  an  increase  in  taxes  of 
id  operating  income,  which  is  net  revenue  with 
outside  operations  included  and  taxes  deducted,  showed  a  de- 
cline of  $15  per  mile,  or  5.5  per  cent. 

"Every  group  shows  a  decline  in  total  operating  revenues  per 
mile.  The  heaviest  decline  was  in  the  western  group,  amount- 
ing to  7.9  per  cent.  Passenger  revenue  decreased  in  every  group, 
and  freight  revenue  in  every  group  except  the  East,  where  it 
remained  practically  stationary.  In  operating  expenses  there 
were  also  reductions  for  each  of  the  three  groups.  The  East 
shows  a  decline  of  1.1  per  cent.,  reductions  in  maintenance  and 
traffic  expenses  being  partly  offset  by  an  increase  of  8.9  per  cent, 
in  general  expenses.  In  the  South  there  were  decreases  in  all 
icept  transportation,  where  there  was  a  slight 
;  resulted  in  a  decrease  in  lotal  operating  ex- 
penses of  3.4  per  cent.  In  the  West  there  was  a  decrease  in 
operating  expenses  of  6.9  per  cent.,  (he  reduction  amounting  lo 
nearly  14  per  cent,  in  maintenance  of  way.  The  operating  ratio 
shows  but  slight  changes  in  the  three  groups.  In  the  eastern 
group  there  is  a  small  decrease,  and  in  the  western  and  southern 
groups  slight  increases. 

"As  in  April  the  East  again  shows  a  gain  in  net  revenue, 
amounting  to  2.1  f>er  cent.  The  South  and  West  show  declines 
of  8.1  per  cent.,  and  10  per  cent  respectively.  Similar  relative 
results  are  found  in  the  case  of  operating  income,  the  increase 
in  the  East  being  2.6  per  cent.,  and  the  decreases  in  the  South 
and  West  being  10.8  per  cent,  and  11.4  per  cent. 

"For  the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  there  is  a  slight 
decrease  of  operating  revenues,  for  all  roads,  of  one-tenth  of  1 
per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1910.  At  the  same 
time  expenses  increased  3.5  per  cent.,  with  Ihe  result  that  net 
revenue  shows  a  decrease  of  7.4  per  cent.  This  decrease  runs 
as  high  as  10.6  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group,  5.1  per  cent,  in  the 
West,  and  1.6  per  cent,  in  the  South.  In  operating  income  cor- 
responding results  are  found. 

"The  calendar  year  continues  lo  make  an  unfavorable  showing 
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Western   Roada. 
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as  compared  with  last  year,  because  with  a  decrease  in  operating 
revenues  there  is  not  a  correspondingly  large  decrease  in  oper- 
ating expenses.  Operating  revenues  for  these  five  months  for 
all  roads  declined  3,8  per  cent,  practically  all  the  decrease 
being  in  freight  revenue.  Expenses  decreased  17  per  cent.,  with 
the  result  that  ret  revenue  shows  a  decrease  of  8,5  per  cent,,  and 
operating  income  of  10.2  per  cent  As  has  been  the  case  during 
the  eleven  months  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  heaviest  decline  in  oper- 
ating income  is  found  in  the  eastern  group,  but  the  decreases  in 
the  other  two  groups  are  also  considerable." 

The  following  table  shows  how  operating  expenses  were  dis- 
tributed in  May,  1911,  with  comparisons. 

Fiacal  year 


I  -of  Ic 


Met:     1911, 


June  30. 
1910. 


66,3 


A  Train  Load  of  Two  Million  Melons. 

The  Southern  Padtic  has  practically  completed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  crop  movements  in  its  history,  in  the  handling 
of  the  cantaloupe  crop  in  the  Imperial  Valley.  The  total  number 
of  cars  shipped  to  date  amounts  to  2,600,  with  about  100  cars 
additional  to  move.  This  is  approximately  900  cars  more  than 
harvested  in  any  season  before. 

There  were  36,OOOJOOQ  pounds  of  ice  used  in  the  field  and 
Yuma,  Ariz.,  to  take  care  of  these  shipments.  The  biggest  day's 
picking  was  June  11,  when  133  carloads  were  harvested.  These 
cars  were  hauled  from  Brawley,  the  shipping  center,  to  Imperial 
Junction  on  the  main  lire,  in  one  train,  the  length  of  which  was 
6,175  feet,  considerably  more  than  a  mile  long. 

There  were  324  crates  in  each  car  and  45  melons  to  the  crate, 
or  a  total  number  of  14,580  melons  in  each  car,  and  in  the  train 
1,939,140  melons.  When  one  appreciates  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  melons  was  handled  at  least  three  times,  in  picking,  wrap- 
ping and  crating,  they  can  readily  imagine  the  army  of  men 
necessary  in  the  field  to  do  this  work, — Los  Angeles  Times. 
(This  is  probably  the  greatest  number  of  cars  of  the  same  class 
loaded  with  the  same  products  ever  hauled  in  one  train,] 

Tho  Now  Organization  of  Wella  Fargo  A  Co. 

The  Wells  Fargo  &  Company  express  now  operates  over  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe ;  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  S(.  Paul ; 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound ;  Chicago  Great  Western ; 
Erie;  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  con- 
necting and  subsidiary  lines,  and  will  on  August  1  also  operate 
over  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  St,  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern, the  Wabash,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific, the  International  &  Great  Northern,  and  the  St.  Louis  & 
Southwestern. 

The  total  mileage  operated  in  this  country  on  August  1  will 
be  66,000  miles. 

Under  the  new  organization  the  general  superintendents  of 
southern  department  and  greater  New  York  department  will  re- 
port to  the  president.  In  the  absence  of  president,  the  general 
superintendent  of  Southern  department  will  report  to  the  vice- 
president  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  general  superintendent  of 
greater  New  York  department  will  report  to  vice-president  at 
Chicago ;  the  general  superintendents  of  Northern,  Eastern, 
Central  and  Chicago  departments  will  report  to  the  vice-presi- 
denls  at  Chicago;  the  general  superintendent  of  Southwestern 
department  will  report  to  the  vice-presidents  at  San  Francisco. 

R.  A.  Wells,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  at  Kansas 
City,  having  resigned,  that  position  will  be  discontinued  on  Au- 
gust 1,  1911. 

A.  W,  Zimmermann,  secretary  and  treasurer,  having  resigned, 
that  joint  position  is  discontinued. 

The  general  officers  of  the  company  are:  C.  H.  Gardiner, 
secretary  ,New  York ;  B,  H.  River,  treasurer.  New  York ;  Rich- 
ard Burr,  comptroller,  New  York ;  E.  E  Honn,  general  auditor. 
New  York;  C,  W.  Stockton,  commerce  counsel  and  taxes,  New 
York;  J.  D,  Ludlow,  general  traffic  manager.  New  York;  C  R. 
Graham,  traffic  manager,  San  Francisco;  G.  F,  Johnson,  traffic 
manager,  Houston;  G.  S,  Lee,  traffic  manager,  New  York;  D,  T. 
Mervine,  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  Chicago; 
E  E.  White,  general  superintendent  of  stables  and  street  equip- 
ment, Chicago;   W.  E.  Scott,  superintendent  money  order  de- 


partment. New  York;  W.  W.  Fulmcr,  general  purchasing  agent, 
Chicago;  A.  G.  Brandenburg,  general  supply  agent,  Chicago. 

The  greater  New  York  department  officers  are  C.  C  Fowler, 
superintendent.  New  York. 

The  Chicago  department  officers  are;  H.  B.  Calkins,  general 
superintendent,  Chicago;  T.  P.  Eart,  superintendent,  Chicago. 

The  Eastern  department  officers  are:  T.  M.  DeWitt,  general 
superintendent,  Cleveland,  to  whom  the  following  superintend- 
ents will  report:  E.  J,  Crowe,  New  Jersey  and  Eastern  New 
York  division.  New  York;  E  A.  Muncey,  Western  New  Yofk 
and  Pennsylvania  Division,  Buffalo;  W.  F.  Wallis,  Ohio  Division, 
.\kron ;   F.   Morrow,   Indiana   and   Michigan   Division,  Toledo. 

The  Northern  department  officers  are :  G.  B.  Simpson,  general 
superintendent.  Chicago,  to  whom  the  following  superintendents 
will  report:  H.  E.  Manchester,  (^lentral  Illinois  Division,  Chi- 
cago; S.  W.  Gibson,  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wisconsin 
Divisions,  Chicago ;  E.  E,  Westfall,  Northern  Wisconsin  Divi- 
sicn,  Milwaukee;  E,  G.  Wetzel,  Minnesota  Division,  St.  Paul; 
A,  G,  Eddy,  Iowa  Division,  Des  Moines;  J,  E  O'Neill,  Dakota 
Division,  Omaha. 

The  Central  department  officers  are :  0,  J.  Peterson,  general 
superintendent,  St,  Louis,  to  whom  the  following  superintendents 
wilt  report:  J.  M.  Crawford,  Eastern  Missouri  Division,  St- 
Louis;  H.  W.  Campbell,  Western  Missouri  Division,  Kansas 
City;  H,  W.  Walker,  Eastern  Kansas  Division,  Kansas  City; 
E  E.  Brayman,  Western  Kansas  Division,  Wichita ;  W.  R, 
Buckmaster,  Northern  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Divisions.  St.  Jo- 
seph; M.  N,  Kendall,  general  agent,  St,  Louis;  L  Longaker, 
general   agent,   Kansas  City, 

The  Southern  department  officers  are:  G,  A.  Taft,  general 
superintendent,  Houston,  to  whom  the  following  superintendents 
will  report:  F.  L.  Selleek,  Northern  Texas  Division,  Dallas; 
C.  L,  Mackenzie,  Southern  Texas  Division,  Houston;  C.  N. 
Campbell,  Western  Texas  Division,  San  Antonio;  C.  B.  Kinne, 
Eastern  Texas  Division,  Tyler;  J.  A.  Hyde,  Louisiana  Division, 
New  Orleans;  L.  O.  Head,  Arkansas  Division,  Little  Rock; 
E.  H,  Stevens,  Oklahoma  Division,  Oklahoma  City ;  J.  E  Crews, 
general  agent.  New  Orleans. 

The  Southwestern  department  officers  are :  E.  R.  Jones,  gen- 
eral superintendent.  Los  Angeles,  to  wliom  the  following  super- 
intendents will  report :  J,  M,  Williams,  Arizona  and  West  Coast 
Mexico  Division,  El  Paso;  A.  T.  Payne,  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  Division,  Denver;  J.  F.  Baker,  Southern  California 
Division,  Los  Angeles;  E.  E.  McMiehael,  Nevada  and  Utah 
Division,  Salt  Lake  City;  F.  O.  Reed,  general  agent,  Los 
Angeles, 

The  Northwestern  department  (including  Alaska- Yukon)  — 
the  following  superintendents  will  report  to  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  San  Francisco :  C,  R.  Teas,  in  charge  o£ 
both  Local  and  Bay  Terminal  Service,  San  FratKisco;  T.  A. 
Woods,  Central  California  Division,  Oakland ;  N.  K.  Lockwood, 
Northern  California  Division,  Sacramento;  W.  E.  Carpenter, 
Oregon,  Puget  Sound  and  Alaska-Yukon  Division.  Seattle;  J.  W. 
Hill,  assistant  superintendent,  Alaska-Yukon  Division,  Skagway 
and  Seattle. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 
The  Spokane  and  Inlermountain  cases  are  abstracted  elsewhere 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  Illinois  Central  has  bought  the  West  Pullman  Car  Works 
for  $190,000.  This  arrangement  is  the  final  settlement  of  the 
suits  against  the  West  FuMman  Car  Works  in  connection  with 
the  car  repair  frauds.    These  suits  involved  about  $1250X00- 

The  master  in  chancery  appointed  by  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court  on  July  19  has  submitted  his  report  In  the  case  of  the 
Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  which  company  attacked  the  two- 
cent  passenger  rate  law  of  the  state  of  Illinois  as  unconstitutional 
insofar  as  that  company  is  concerned.  The  master  finds  that  the 
law  is  confiscatory,  and  is  therefore  unconstitutional, 

A  report  has  been  filed  by  Walter  M.  .\llen.  master  in 
chancery  of  the  federal  court  for  the  southern  Illinois  district, 
holding  that  the  Illinois  2-cent  fare  law  is  unconstitutional  as 
affecting  the  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  because  confiscatory. 
He   says   that  the  road   has  been   unable   to  earn  a   return  of  6 
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per  cent,  on  its  investment  from  its  state  business,  and  recom- 
mends that  the  decree  be  changed  to  allow  it  to  charge  a  maxi- 
mum of  3  cents  a  mile  to  interstate  passengers. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  appealed  to  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  from  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court,  which  sus- 
tained the  rate  making  power  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  Commis- 
sion in  a  case  in  which  the  railway  company  claimed  that  a 
rate  between  two  points  within  the  state  directly  affected  inter- 
state commerce.  The  railway  company  claimed  that  in  such  a 
casei  the  Oregon  Railroad  Commission  did  not  have  the  power 
to'tnake  a  change  in  a  state  rate.  The  circuit  court  ruled  against 
the  railway  company's  contention. 

U.  S.  Commerce  Court.     . 

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION    SUSTAINED. 

James  J.   Hooktr,  Presidtnt   of   the   Receiver^   and  Shipper-^ 

Associolion  of  Citicinnali,  v.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cotnmis- 
sion,  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.,  et  al.    Opinion  by  Judge  Garland: 

This  is  an  appeal  from  the  case  in  which  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  found  that  although  the  rates  complained  of 
to  Chattanooga,  over  the  C  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  could  be  reasonably 
reduced  in  the  speciiic  case  of  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T.  P.,  that  such  a 
reduction  would  so  seriously  affect  rates  on  other  roads  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable.  The  commission  said  "if  it  is  our  duty 
to  take  this  railway  by  itself  and  to  determine  the  reasonable- 
ness of  these  rates  by  reference  to  cost  of  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  profit  on  investment,  we  think  the  complainants 
have  established  their  case."  It  is  claimed  by  the  petitioners  that 
the  commission  having  found  a  so-called  60-cent  schedule  reason- 
able for  the  C,  N.  0.  &  T.  P.,  considered  by  itself,  it  was  bound 
to  establish  such  a  schedule.  The  commission  said  in  its  order 
that  it  must  be  remembered  that  any  reduction  from  the  North 
to  Atlanta  and  corresponding  territory  would  undoubtedly  be 
followed  by  similar  reductions  from  the  East. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  to  make  any  considerable  change 
in  this  rate  from  Cincinnati  to  Chattanooga  will  work  a  lowering 
in  rates  throughout  this  entire  southern  territory.  It  should  be 
noted  that  Chattanooga  js  not  complaining  of  unfair  treatment 
as  compared  with  other  southern  points. 

It  appears  from  the  findings  of  the  commission  that  it  has  al- 
ways refused,  in  the  consideration  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate 
or  rates,  to  consider  only  the  particular  carrier  making  the  rate 
by  itself,  but  on  the  contrary  has  always  considered  the  rates  in 
a  particular  territory  affected  by  the  change  of  the  particular 
rates  in  question.  The  supreme  court  in  Texas  &  Pacific  v.  Jn- 
lerslate  Commerce  Commission  held  that  in  passing  on  questions 
arising  under  the  act,  the  commission  or  the  court  is  empowered 
to  fully  consider  all  the  circumstances  and  conditions  that 
reasonably  apply  to  the  situation,  and  that  in  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction  the  tribunal  may  and  should  consider  the  legitimate 
interests  as  well  of  the  carrying  company  as  of  the  traders. 

Under  the  second  proposition  we  cannot  disturb  the  order 
of  the  commission  on  a  theory  that  it  fixed  rates  so  high  as  to 
be  violative  of  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  constitution  unless 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  shippers  were  threatened. 

While  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  our  power 
order  of  the  commission  fixing  a  schedule  of  rates 
with  the  limits  of  the  protecting  shield  of  the 
it  must  clearly  appear  that  such  protection  in  some  degree  has 
been  taken  away.  The  commission  found  that  the  rates  com- 
plained of  were  not  clearly  excessive ;  much  less  are  we  able 
to  find  that  the  rates  authorized  by  the  commission  in  the  order 
complained  of,  and  which  were  a  reduction  of  the  former  rates, 
are  clearly  excessive.  While  earnings  may  be  considered  in  the 
fixing  of  a  reasonable  rate,  rates  necessarily  cannot  be  based 
on  earnings  alone,  A  reasonable  rate  is  a  rate  which  yields  to 
the  carrier  a  fair  return  on  the  value  of  the  property,  and  it  is 
a  rate  which  is  fair  to  the  shipper  for  the  service  rendered,  and 
when  this  rate  is  established,  if  it  results  in  large  profits  to  the 
carrier  the  carrier  is  fortunate  in  its  business,  and  if  it  results  in 
a  loss  of  the  earning  power  so  that  the  business  of  the  carrier 
is  unprofitable,  the  carrier  is  unfortunate;  but  the  rate  may  not 
be  lowered  or  raised  merely  on  the  ground  that  a  carrier  is  either 
making  or  losing  money,  provided  always  that  the  rate  is  reason- 
able and  just.  Indeed,  it  has  been  held  that  the  earning  power 
of  the  rate  is  one  of  the  least  considerations  in  fixing  a  just  and 
reasonable  rate.  The  complaint  is  dismissed  therefor. 
Judge  Archibald  dissenting: 
There  is  no  right,  as  I  look  at  it,  to  consider  the  effect  of  a 


rate  or  rates  to  be  established  on  those  of  other  roads  between 
the  same  points  or  to  maintain  such  rates  at  a  figure  which  is 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  roads,  and  so  far  as  the 
order  of  the  commission  was  induced  by  any  such  idea  it  can- 
rot  be  sustained.  ...  It  cannot  be  thought  that  the  construction 
of  a  second  or  third  road  should  be  made  the  basis  for  higher 
rates.  The  standard  should  be  that  of  the  original  and  most 
favored  line.  The  shipper  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  any  ad- 
vance in  transportation  facilities  that  may  be  made.  The  com- 
mission in  its  order  put  on  a  parity  the  Cincinnati  Southern, 
with  its  336  miles  of  line,  without  branches,  from  Cincinnati  to 
Chattanooga,  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  their  routes  of  450  miles  and 
their  more  or  less  un remunerative  branch  line  mileage.  This 
in  my  judgment  they  had  no  right  to  do. 
Judge  Mack  concurs  in  the  dissent. 


I.    C    C.    REVESSED    IN    THE    LOS    ANGELES    SWITCHING    CASES. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  et  al.  v.  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisiion  and  the  United  Slates.  Opinion  by  Judge 
Corland: 

This  is  a  petition  for  a  temporary  injunction  by  the  complain- 
ants restraining  the  enforcement  of  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  complainants  make  deliveries  of 
carload  freight  from  and  to  the  public  in  general  in  Los  Angeles 
on  public  team  tracks,  and  this  service  is  in  all  respects  sufficient 
and  adequate.  The  facilities  for  handling  and  delivery  of  L.  C.  L. 
freight  are  sufficient  for  double  the  amount  of  freight  that  can  be 
tendered  in  any  day.  For  the  accommodation  of  certain  ship- 
pers and  for  their  benefit  in  loading  and  unloading,  industrial 
tracks  have  been  built.  In  the  contracts  covering  building  and 
maintenance  of  these  tracks  it  was  provided  that  the  shipper 
shall  pay  the  cost  of  construction  and  that  the  tracks  shall  be 
under  the  full  control  of  the  railway  company,  but  the  business 
of  the  shipper  for  whom  they  are  built  shall  always  have  pref- 
erence. A  charge  of  generally  $2.50  per  car  has  been  paid  by 
the  shippers  using  these  tracks  for  the  special  service  performed 
by  the  railway  of  receiving  or  delivering  freight  at  the  plant  or 
industry,  in  question.  The  general  charge  for  dray  age  in 
Los  Angeles  is  50  cents  a  ton,  which  makes  the  cost  to  the  con- 
signee $10  on  a  carload  of  20  tons,  $15  on  a  carload  of  30  tons, 
etc.,  as  against  the  charge  of  $2.50  imposed  by  the  petitioners  for 
delivering  the  consignment  to,  or  receiving  the  shipment  at,  the 
door  of  the  consignee.  Railways  are  exempt  from  the  duty  of 
personal  delivery  and  bound  only  to  carry  goods  to  the  depot 
and  hold  them  for  delivery  when  the  owner  calls  for  them.  It 
is  found  in  the  order  of  the  commission  that  the  charge  of  $2.50 
per  car  for  delivering  and  receiving  carload  freight  from  indus- 
trial tracks  within  the  switching  limits  of  Los  Angeles  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.  This  is  a  conclusion  of 
law  and  is  open  to  inquiry  in  this  court.  We  think  that  it  is 
fair  to  say  that  the  conclusion  of  the  commissibn  that  the  charge 
of  $2.50  per  car  for  the  service  named  was  illegal  was  based  on 
two  findings,  first,  that  the  industrial  track  on  which  the  service 
was  rendered  is  a  terminal  facility  of  the  railway  and  not  a  plant 
facility  of  the  industry;  and  second,  that  the  service  for  which 
the  charge  is  made  is  the  same  service  as  that  which  is  per- 
formed by  the  carrier  in  delivering  freight  at  its  depot  or  team 
tracks.  The  real  question  presented  is,  is  the  carrier  lawfully 
entitled  to  charge  $2.50  per  ton  for  the  service  performed  on 
the  industrial  tracks?  It  is  a  service,  regardless  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  track. 

In  cases  where  there  is  a  substantial  conflict  in  the  evidence 
or  testimony  on  which  a  finding  of  the  commission  is  based  we 
would  feel  bound  by  the  findings  unless  clearly  and  palpably 
against  the  weight  of  the  testimony,  but  we  do  not  think  that 
this  court  is  concluded  by  the  finding  based  on  admitted  facts 
which  in  no  wise  tend  to  sustain  the  conclusion  reached. 

To  say  that  the  transportation  of  cars  and  freight  to  and 
from  industrial  plants  located  from  one-fifth  of  a  mile  to  seven 
miles  from  the  main  track  of  the  carrier  is  the  same  service 
which  the  carrier  performs  and  for  which  it  is  paid  by  the  gen- 
eral tariff  charges  when  it  delivers  freight  at  its  depot  in  Los 
Angeles  or  at  the  team  tracks,  is  so  contrary  to  the  admitted 
physical  facts  as  to  be  wholly  untenable.  We  see  no  reason  why 
the  railways  may  not  charge  a  reasonable  price  for  this  service, 
and  the  charge  in  question  is  conceded  to  be  reasonable.  An 
order  will  be  granted  suspending  the  'order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  until  further  order  from  this  court. 

Judge   Mack   dissents. 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 
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1.    C.    C.    DEMURRAGE    OBBER    ON    PRIVATE    CABS    UPHELD. 

The  Froclor  &  Gamble  Co.  t:  United  Stales,  tt  al.  Opinion 
by   Judge  Archibald: 

The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co.  own  private  side  tracks  at  Ivory- 
dale.  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  N.  Y.,  and  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and  also 
own  a  number  of  private  cars,  including  tank  cars.  After  the 
uniform  demurrage  code  which  was  prepared  by  the  National 
Association  of  Railway  Commissioners  and  a  member  of  the 
I.  C.  C,  was  put  in  force  in  February,  1910,  the  Proclor  & 
Gamble  Co.  complained  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
again:<l  the  rule  which  provided  that  private  cars  standing  on  the 
private  switch  track  of  the  company  owning  the  cars  was  .sub- 
ject to  demurrage.  The  proceedings  in  this  court  are  brought 
to  set  aside  the  order  of  the  commission  dismissing  the  com- 
plaint. The  allegation  being  made  that  the  rule,  in  so  far  as  it 
provides  that  privately  owned  cars  under  lading  on  private  tracks 
are  in  railway  service  and  so  subject  to  a  demurrage  charge  until 
lading  is  removed,  is  unreasonable. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  United  States 
deny  that  this  court  has  jurisdiction  because  "the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  merely  dismissed  the  complaint  which  was 
made  to  ii  and  granted  no  affirmative  relief. 

The  real  argument  against  the  right  of  suit,  where  the  com- 
plaint of  a  shipper  has  been  dismissed,  is  that  the  denial  of  relief 
by  the  commission  is  not  an  order  of  which  the  court  can  lay 
hold.  ...  It  is  clear  that  the  shipper  would  have  been  entitled 
in  one  form  or  another  to  redress  in  court  against  an  unjust  and 
unlawful  charge  imposed  by  a  carrier  such  as  the  one  here  is 
alleged  to  be,  and  the  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co,  could  have  com- 
pelled the  carriers  to  bring  suit  to  collect  Ihe  charge  for  demur- 
rage, or  couid  have  gotten  an  injunction  against  this  charge  from 
a  court  of  equity.  Indeed,  the  only  question  would  seem  to  be 
whether  this  is  not  the  course  which  the  company,  even  consid- 
ering the  provisions  of  the  statute,  was  required  to  pursue,  the 
legality  of  the  demurrage  charge  being  the  only  thing  Involved, 
and  that  being  a  matter  for  the  courts  and  not  for  the  commis- 
sion to  decide.  It  was  decided,  however,  in  Texas  Sr  Pacific  v. 
Abjlene  Cotton  Oil  Co.  that  redress  by  a  carrier  against  an  un- 
just rate  must  he  sought  in  the  first  instance  by  proceedings  be- 
fore the  commission,  and  this  was  repeated  in  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
V.  Pilcairn  Coal  Co.,  where  it  was  held  that  for  the  correction 
of  an  unequal  distribution  of  cars,  a  shipper  was  similarly  re- 
quired to  go  to  the  commission  and  could  not  in  advance  of  its 
option  seek  to  remedy  by  mandamus  the  discrimination  alleged. 
But  if  that  be  so.  there  can  be  no  serious  question  as  lo  the 
propriety  of  the  present  petitioner  going  first  to  the  < 

\Vhile   the   dismissal   of  a   complaint   by   the   < 
case   like  the  present  one  may  not  in  strictness  be  an  order,  it 
virtually  apprcves  it  and  makes  it  operative. 

But  while  ihe  jurisdiction  of  this  court  in  the  premises  is  thus 
sustained,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  on  a  consideration  of  the 
merits  that  the  demurrage  charge  in  controversy  was  unlawfully 
imposed,  and  that  the  petitioner,  therefore,  has  no  just  grounds 
for  c  rim  plaint. 

The  argument  against  the  charge  proceeds  on  a  misconception. 
If  this  were  an  exaction  for  the  use  by  the  shipper  of  his  own 
cars  standing  on  his  own  track,  the  right  to  it  might  well  be 
questioned;  and  it  is  difficult  also  to  see  how  the  imposition  of 
(leniurrage  on  private  cars  for  delay  in  unloading  is  necessary  lo 
prevent  unjust  discrimination. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  a  railway  can  refuse  or 
be  required  to  haul  private  cars.  Whatever  may  be  its  duty  in^ 
this  regard,  it  is  conceded  that  such  terms  may  be  imposed  as 
a  condition  to  hauling  them  as  have  a  reasonable  relation  to  the 
transportation  service  in  which  they  are  employed.  In  using 
private  cars,  whether  as  supplementary  to  or  in  place  of  its 
own,  a  railway  is  entitled  to  require  that  there  shall  be  a  reason- 
ably dependable  supply.  Exaction  of  demurrage  from  private 
cars  the  same  as  others  is  therefore  neither  arbitrary  nor  unjust, 
nor  is  it  a  violation  of  the  owner's  rights ;  it  is  simply  a  condi- 
tion lo  the  acceptance  of  his  cars  which  the  carriers  have  found 
it  necessary  to  impose,  and  with  which,  therefore,  he  must  ex- 
pect  to  comply.     The   petition   is  dismissed. 

Presiding  Judge   Knaf'p   concurring: 

The  conclusion  reached  in  this  case  Is  undoubtedly  correct  and 
I  agree  with  the  foregoing  opinion  only  so  far  as  it  questions  the 
right  to  enforce  the  demurrage  rule  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing  undue   preference  to  owners  of  private  cars. 


HaUttiay  (Biti^tr^. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Ex«cutive,  Financial  and  Legal  Offlcera. 


E.  M.  Curtis,  assistant  general  auditor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
has   been   appointed  general   assistant,   with   headquarters   at   St. 

E.  H.  Lycett,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 

and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  at  St  Louis,  Mo., 

has  been  appointed  general  accountant.    J.  G.  Livengood,  auditor 

of  the  Erie  Railroad,  succeeds  Mr.  Lycett,  with  office  at  St.  Louis, 

Operating  Offlcera. 


Noah  Suloff,  general  manager  of  the  Tuscarora  Valley,  with 
office  at  Port  Royal,   Pa.,  has  resigned, 

W.  H.  de  France  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  Louisiana  Southern  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  incident  to  the 
leasing  of  that  road  by  (he  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

W.  A.  Johnson,  who  has  resigned  as  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Interstate  Railroad,  as  noted  under  Traffic 
Officers,  will  continue  to  act  as  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Sionega,  Va. 

F.  R.  Blunt,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  west- 
em  division,  with  headquarters  at  Clarion,  la.,  succeeding  W.  E. 
Carson,  transferred. 

F.  M.  Liston,  having  resigned  as  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Ocean  Shore  Railroad,  that  office  is  abolished  and  the  duties  of 
same  assumed  by  L.  H.  Landis,  general  manager,  with  headquar- 
ters at   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

C.  E.  Carson,  superintendent  of  the  Western  division  of  the 
Chicago,  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Clarion.  la.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division,  with 
office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  G.  W,  Vanderslice,  resigned ; 
effective   August   1. 

The  headquarters  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Syracuse  & 
Utica  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has 
been  transferred  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  to  Binghamton,  effective 
August  I,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  superintendent  will  be 
extended  over  the  Binghamton  terminal. 

F,  W.  Brown,  superintendent  of  terminals  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Louis-Louisville  lines,  succeeding  C.  C,  Coffee,  trans- 
ferred, as  noted  under  Engineering  &  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 
W.  B.  Cook  suceeds  Mr.  Brown,  with  office  at  Birmingham. 

E.  E.  Shack  ford,  superintendent  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  & 
Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company  at  Lafayette.  Intl.,  has 
had  his  jurisdiction  extended  to  include  Mississippi  terminals, 
the  office  of  superintendent  of  Mississippi  terminals  having  been 
abolished,  J,  McGuire,  superintendent  of  terminals  at  New  Or- 
leans, La„  has  been  appointed  an  assistant  superintendent,  with 
office  at  New  Orleans. 

Traffic  Ofncere. 
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L.  I„  Maxey  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Midland  Valley,  with  office  at  Wichita, 
Kan. 

E.  M.  Keboe  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  St  Louis  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with 
office  at  Rock  Island,  III. 

L.  A.  Patterson  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  and  J.  G.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
traveling  freight  agent,  both  with  offices  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Frank  Groesbeck,  formerly  connected  with  the  passenger  de- 
partment  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh, 
has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  covering  the  lines  in 
Utah. 

W,  E.  Fessenden,  formerly  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Rock- 
Island  Lines  in  southern  California,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at 
1j3s  Angeles,  Cat. 

I.  W.  Dudley,  general  agent  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon 
route  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  agent  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Despatch, 
with  headquarters  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

C  E.  Emerson  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  office  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  succeeding  George  V.  Thompson,  granted  an  in- 
definite leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health. 

R.  B.  Vandergrift,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  succeeding 
Otto  Faas.     Walter  Jones  succeeds  Mr.  Vandergrift 

W.  V.  Pittman,  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Houston, 
succeeding  H.  C  Moran,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

The  office  of  the  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  I.3ke  Erie  & 
Western,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  abolished,  and  all  corre- 
spondence should  be  addressed  to  E.  P.  Gardner,  commercial 
agent.  New  York  Central  Fast  Freight  Lines,  Boston,  Mass. 

F.  L.  Jones,  assi$tant  city  ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Ft  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  traveling 
passenger  agent  at  Ft  Worth,  succeeding  Joseph  Gitlings,  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  general  passenger  agent  at  Ft.  Worth. 

John  W.  Wood  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala.;  W.  T. 
Cooper  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  and  the  title  of  J.  S.  Hoflman,  contracting  freight  agent, 
at  Atlanta,  has  been  changed  to  commercial  agent 

Otis  Mouser,  traffic  manager  of  the  Interstate  Railroad,  has 
resigned,  and  his  office  has  been  abolished.  C.  L.  Nash,  auditor, 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with 
office  at  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va..  succeeding  W.  A.  Johnson, 
resigned.  All  claims  will  hereafter  be  handled  by  the  auditor 
instead  of  the  superintendent 

P.  J.  Brady,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
North- Western-Union  Pacific  tours  department,  with  office  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  As  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
E.  Z.  Giblon  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  at 
Cincinnati,  succeeding  Mr.  Brady. 

J.  A.  Pride,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  general  industrial 
agent,  with  oflice  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  succeeding  J.  W.  White,  re- 
signed to  go  to  another  company.  H.  M.  Boykin,  division  freight 
agent,  at  Richmond,  iias  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Richmond.  S.  P.  Stringfellow,  commercial 
agent  at  Richmond,  succeeds  Mr.  Pride,  and  G.  H.  Parater,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.   Stringfellow, 

Englnesring  and  Rolling  Stock  Officera. 

William  Sharp  has  been  appointed  general  car  inspector  of 
Chicago,  Burlington  8:  Quiiicy. 

F.   D.  Avery    has  been  appointed    assistant  engineer    of  the 


Buffalo  &  Western  division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  McGregor  has  been  appointed  assistant  master  mechanic 
of  the  Louisville  ft  Nashville,  with  headquarters  at  Evansville, 
Ind.,  succeeding  J.   B.  Huff,  deceased. 

John  Walker  has  been  appointed  resident  engineer  on  the 
Northern  division  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Allandale, 
Ont,  succeeding  H-  W.  McAll,  resigned. 

William  E  Rockfellow,  general  car  foreman  of  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  car  department  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  Ontario  divisions, 
with  office  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Clark,  formerly  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  on  construction  work  in  southern  Illinois,  has. 
been  appointed  roadmaster  on  the  Aurora  division,  with  office 
at  Sterling,  111.,  succeeding  P.  £.  Erickson. 

F.  A.  Linderman,  supervisor  of  boilers  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River,  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed 
district  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Ontario  and  St. 
Lawrence  divisions,  with  office  at  Oswego,  succeeding  J.  O. 
Bradeen,  resigned.  George  Usherwood  succeeds  Mr.  Linderman, 
with  office  at  West  Albany. 

G.  W.  French,  master  mechanic  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Ferriday,  La.,  has  been  transferred  to  Paragould,  Ark., 
as  master  mechanic,  succeeding  R.  H.  Lanham,  who  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic,  with  headquarters  at  Poplar  Bluff, 
Mo.  W.  A.  Curley,  foreman  at  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Ferridav,  La.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  French. 

D.  W.  Lum,  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
of  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Northern  Alabama  Railroad, 
at  his  own  request  has  retired  from  service,  effective  September 
1.  B.  Herman,  principal  assistant  engineer,  has  been  appointed 
acting  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  with 
office  at  Washington,  D.  C  T,  H.  Gatlin,  engineer  mainte- 
nance of  way.  Middle  district,  with  office  at  Knoxville,  Tcnn., 
has  been  appointed  assistant  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
with  office  at  Washington,  and  C.  C.  Coffee,  superintendent  of 
the  St  Louis-Louisville  lines,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has- 
been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way.  Middle  district, 
succeeding  Mr.  Gatlin.  R.  D.  Tobien,  assistant  engineer,  at 
Washington,  has  been  appointed  engineer  maintenance  of  way, 
with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 


July   22   i 

the  age  of  52  years.  Mayor 
nen  all  over  the  country,  hav- 

that  city  those  in  attendance 
.  M.  and  M.  C.  T 


OBITUARY. 

Charles  W.  Sanford,  manager  of  the  Chicago  Demurrage 
Bureau,  died  on  July  21  at  Kansas  City.  Co. 

Franklin   P.    Stoy,  who  was  mayor  of  .■\tlaniic  City,  N.  J., 
for   a    number   of   years,    died   or     "   "    ' 
Wernersville,   Pa.,  of  paralysis,  al 
Stoy  was  well  known  to  railway 
ing  for  many  years  welcomed  lo 
at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  V 

Joseph  Francis  Tucker,  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight  As- 
sociation, died  at  Chicago,  July  25.  Mr.  Tucker  was  bom  in 
,1835  at  Saco,  Me.  He  began  railway  work  in  September,  1856, 
as  ticket  agent  on  the  Illinois  Central.  Five  years  later  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  president  and  after  acting  in  this 
capacity  for  two  years  was  made  general  freight  agent,  which 
position  he  held  for  10  years.  In  1873  he  was  made  general 
superintendent  and  two  years  later  master  of  transportation. 
In  1876  he  was  made  traffic  manager,  and  in  October,  1884,  he 
acted  as  arbitrator  of  the  Transcontinental  Association  and  of 
the  California,  Colorado  &  Utah  Pool.  In  March,  1885,  he 
became  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  & 
St  Paul,  and  in  July,  1890,  was  made  assistant  to  the  president 
For  one  year  from  1892  to  1893  he  was  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Chicago,  Fort  Madison  &  Des  Moines,  now 
the  Chicago,  Burlmgton  &  Quincy.  In  May,  1894,  he  became 
commissioner  of  the  Chicago  &  Ohio  River  Traffic  Association. 
and  on  April  1,  1896  was  made  chairm^  <]f,tli^  .fepf-pi^  Traffic 
Association.  i7ecl  by  V 
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LOCOMOTtVE  BUILDING. 

The  Chicago,  Bublington  &  Quincy  will  build  6  switching 
locomotives  at  its  shops  at  Aurora,  111. 

The  Paulista  Railway  of  Braiil  has  ordered  2  ten- wheel 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensians  of  the  cylinders  will  be  21  in.  x  26  in. ;  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  66  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will 
be  170.000  lbs. 

The  San  Rafael  &  Atlixco  Railway,  Mexico,  has  ordered  1 
ten-wheel  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  17  in.  x  20  in. ;  diameter 
of  driving  wheels  will  be  42  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  97,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


n  Ihe  market  for  2,000  box  cars, 
in  Ihe  market   for  thirteen  60-ft. 


s  in  the  market  for  1^000  box  c 


1  the  market  for  900  box  c 


The  Illinois  Central  is 
The  Boston  &   Maine 

The  Wabash  Railroad 
and  200  hopper  cars. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Lii 
100  flat  cars  and  8  postal  cars. 

The  Texas  Traction  Company,  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  ordered  2 
trailer  cars  from  the  .American  Car  Company. 

The  Missolth  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  2,000  gondola  cars, 
500  flat  cars,  18  baggage  cars  and  17  postal  cars. 

The  Illinois  Traction  System,  Champaign,  111.,  has  ordered 
12  trailer  cars  from  the  St.  Louis  Car  Company. 

The  Intebnational  Railway  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
ordered  35  pay-as-you-enter  cars  from  the  J.  G.  Brill  Company. 

The  Manufacturers'  Railway,  Sl  Louis,  Mo.,  is  preparing 
specifications  on  100  all-sleet  50-ton  coal  cars,  and  on  50  steel 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gatelte  of  July  7  as  being  in  the  market  for  19  coaches,  12 
chair  cars,  3  postal  cars  and  3  mail  and  baggage  cars,  has  or- 
dered this  equipment  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  6  dining  cars 
from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  to  be  divided  between 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  and  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River.  This  company  has  also  ordered  five  60- 
ton  well  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 


IRON   AND  STEEL. 


The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  200  tons  of  bridge  material 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  2,500 
Tons  of  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  has  ordered  1,700  tons  of 
bridge  material  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Cahadia.v  Pacific  has  specified  that  one-tenth  of  1  p«r 
cent,  of  metallic  titanium  shall  be  used  in  the  10,000  tons  of  open 
hearth  rails  recently  ordered. 

The  Fidelity  Securities  Corporation,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  in 
the  market  for  about  24  miles  of  70-lb.  relaying  rails  with  plates, 
etc.,  which  will   stand   rigid  examination. 

General  Conditions  is  Steel. — Orders  on  the  books  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  have  increased  steadily  during  the  month  of 
July,  so  even  larger  earnings  are  expected  this  month  than  for 
June.  The  industry  is  now  operating  at  about  73  per  cent,  of 
its  capacity.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  equipment  orders  of  the  railways,  usually  such  a  large 
item,  are  now  far  below  normal.  Some  large  equipment  orders 
are  pending,  however,  and  they  will  probably  be  placed  within 
a  month.  Steel  men  are  confident  that  the  improvement  is 
permanent. 


The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Au- 
gust 4  on  creosoted  ties,  and  until  August  7  on  creosoted  piles. 
Circulars  Nos.  640  and  640-A  respectively. 

The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has  changed 
the  name  of  its  air  compressors,  hitherto  known  as  Franklin 
compressors,  to  Chicago  Pneumatic  compressors. 

Jason  Paige,  lately  resigned  from  the  Inter  Ocean  Steel  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  has  been  made  contracting  engineer  for  the  Pitts- 
burgh Steel  Products  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  in 
Chicago.  . 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Woodstock  &  Sycamore  Traction  Com- 
pany, Sycamore,  111.,  for  a  third  SS-ft.  motor  car.  There  are  now 
114  of  these  cars  in  service  in  the  United  States. 

Grip  nuts,  made  by  the  Grip  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  have 
been  specified  on  the  equipment  recently  ordered  by  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie,  the  Illinois  Centrat, 
the  Erie  and  the  Merchants'  Despatch  Company,  New  York. 

George  E.  Molleson,  50  Church  street,  has  been  made  eastern 
representative .  of  the  Cowles-MacCowell  Engineering  Company, 
Chicago.  Mr.  MoUeson  will  have  charge  of  the  sale  of  that 
company's  steam  heating  and  hot  water  washout  systems  in  the 

Charles  L.  Cordes,  for  several  years  chief  clerk  in  the  traffic 
department  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago, 
has  been  promoted  to  division  freight  agent  in  charge  of  the 
Pittsburgh  district,  succeeding  L.  H,  KorndorfT,  now  in  charge 
of  the  traffic  on  the  Pacific  coast  with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Car  Works,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  is  increasing  the 
capacity  of  its  plant  The  improvements  to  the  forge  department 
are  nearly  completed  and  the  plant  is  now  equipped  with  17  oil 
furnaces.  These  furnaces  are  operated  with  crude  oil  instead 
of  coal,  resulting  in  increased  output  as  well  as  decreased  cost 
of  operation.  The  new  grey  iron  foundry  is  now  in  operation 
and  Ihe  capacity  is  ample  for  all  the  requirements  of  the  plant 
The  wheel  capacity  has  been  almost  doubled  by  the  erection  of  a 
new  building.  Most  of  the  new  machinery  for  the  steel  car  plant 
has  arrived  and  the  work  of  installation  is  under  way.  The 
steel  erecting  shop  will  be  a  steel  building,  300  ft  x  100  ft., 
equipped  with  electric  overhead  traveling  cranes  and  electrically 
driven  tools  and  air  tools.  The  output  of  the  company  was  re- 
cently six  cars  a  day,  but  this  is  steadily  being  increased  and 
it  is  expected  that  an  output  of  12  wooden  cars  will  soon  be 
reached.  On  October  I  the  company  will  begin  to  build  steel 
cars,  and  will  have  a  plant  capable  of  turning  out  10  steel  cars 
daily,  making  a  total  capacity  of  22  cars  a  day. 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
New  York,  for  the  year  ended  April  30,  1911,  shows  that  the 
net  earnings  were  H234,789,  an  increase  of  $145,311  over  1910. 
The  company  earned  7.01  per  cent  on  the  common  stock,  a 
much  better  showing  than  was  expected.  The  year  was  a  very 
bad  one,  for  the  scarcity  of  orders  and  the  consequent  increased 
competition  resulted  in  a  lessening  of  the  profit  margin.  The 
company  has  taken  advantage  of  the  comparatively  light  opera- 
tions and  has  made  a  thorough  overhauling  of  all  the  plants. 
The  item  of  $500,000,  which  has  previously  been  carried  in  re- 
serve for  the  purchase  of  the  Wilmington  plant  has  been  ex- 
pended for  that  purpose,  so  that  property  is  now  owned,  free 
of  all  incumbrances.  The  additional  all-slecl  passenger  car  plant 
at  St.  Charles,  Mo.,  has  been  nearly  completed  during  the  year. 
For  this  work  and  for  other  additions  $434,225  of  the  sum  re- 
served for  the  construction  of  and  additions  to  steel  car  plants 
was  spent  This  depletion  of  this  reserve  was  partly  made  up  by 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000  from  net  earnings,  so  that  the  reserve 
is  now  $1,277,795,  as  against  $1,462,020  in  1910.  The  regular 
7  per  cent  dividend  was  paid  on  the  preferred  stock  and  2 
per  cent  was  paid  on  the  common  stock.  The  surplus  for  the 
year  was  $784,789.  as  compared  with  $1,389,478  in  1910.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $750,000  for  general  overhauling,  improvements 
and  maintenance  explains  this  reduction  of  surplus  in  1911. 
The  total  surplus  as  of  April  30,  1911.  was  $24,737,345. 
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TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Chicago,  Great  Westebn.— This  company  has  pubhshed  a 
booklet  «ntitlei1  The  Tale  of  Our  Limited,  telling  of  the  com- 
forts and  up-to-date  facilities  that  may  be  found  on  the  Great 
Western  Limited. 

Cab  Docks, — The  Bullard  Car  Door  Equipment  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  published  catalog  No.  3,  illustrating, 
describing  and  giving  the  advantages  of  its  various  types  of  car 
doors  and 


Signals.— The  General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester, 
K.  v.,  in  bulletin  No.  114-.A.  describes  its  selective  signaling  sys- 
tem, model  i,  form  B.  This  bulletin  is  illustrated  and  contains 
a   full   account   of  the  operation   of  the   system. 

Planeks. — The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York,  has 
published  a  well  illustrated  catalog  of  its  large  planing  machines, 
including  armor  plate  planers,  connecting  rod  planers,  crank 
planers,  plate  planers,  rotary  planers  and  vertical  and  horizontal 
planers. 

NotTHDix  Pacimc— This  company  has  devoted  a  small  il- 
lustrated booklet  to  the  efficiency  of  its  train  service  in  all  de- 
partments. The  various  trains  and  the  different  classes  of  cars 
are  briefly  but  clearly  descrfbed,  and  several  interesting  bits  of 
general   information   about  the   line  arc   included. 

Water  Softenees,— The  L.  M.  Booth  Company.  New  York. 
has  published  a  catalog  of  its  water  softeners,  illustrating  instal- 
lations of  the  various  t)-pes  throughout  the  country,  and  telling 
of  the  success  with  which  they  have  met.  The  chemical  regula- 
tors are   illustrated  by  diagrams  and  are   fully  described. 

Grinding  Wheels,— The  Norton  Company.  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  published  a  small  illustrated  catalog  of  its  grinding  wheels 
under  the  title  Safety,  as  Applied  to  Grinding  Wheels.  The 
Descriptions  are  clear  and  concise,  and  the  tables  and  diagrams 
combine  to  furnish  a  very  good  idea  of  the  ccnstruction  and  ad- 
vantages of  these  wheels. 

OxvGEN  AND  HvDBocEN, — The  International  Oxygen  Company. 
New  York,  has  published  a  small  booklet  on  the  I.  O.  C.  system 
of  generating  oxygen  and  hydrogen  for  cutting,  welding  and 
other  purposes.  This  system  is  clearly  and  concisely  described, 
and  the  merits  of  the  oxygen- hydrogen  flame  and  (he  onygen- 
acetylene  dame  for  autogenous  welding  and  cutting  are  compared. 

Ventilating  Fans,— .The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit, 
Mich.,  has  published  bulletin  No.  315  on  its  Ventura  disc  ventilat- 
ing fans.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  and  includes  ubies  and 
diagrams.  This  fan  is  reversible,  so  that  it  will  either  exhaust  or 
blow  in.  The  ABC  cast  iron  exhaust  fan  is  described  in  a 
separate  little  booklet,  also  published  by  this  company.  These 
fans  are  used  principally  to  exhaust  dust,  smoke,  shavings,  etc. 

Brake  Beams.— The  Chicago  Railway  Equipment  Company, 
Chicago,  has  published  a  booklet  entitled  The  Brake  Beam, 
written  by  C.  H.  Williams,  Jr..  New  York.  It  contains  a  full 
discussion  on  the  importance  of  the  brake  beam,  brake  cylinder 
travel,  brake  beam  deflection,  and  also  a  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  brake  beam.  Several  illustrations  are  included  which 
ihow  some  interesting  results  of  tests  of  solid  and  trussed  brake 

Staybolts. — The  Flannery  Bolt  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has 
published  a  useful  booklet  on  The  Breakage  of  Staybolts.  Vari- 
ous causes  are  pointed  out  and  remedies  are  outlined.  A  paper 
on  The  Inequality  of  Expansion  in  Locomotive  Boilers  and  the 
Possibility  of  Eliminating  the  Bad  Effects  Therefrom,  by  Don- 
ald R.  MacBain,  and  a  Theoretical  Discussion  on  the  Breakage 
of  Staybolts  in  Locomotive  Boilers,  by  W.  L.  Turner  and 
B.  E.  T.  Sutford,  are  included. 

Steel,— William  Jessop  &  Sons.  Inc.,  New  York,  has  published 
an  interesting  little  booklet  on  its  different  kinds  of  steel  and 
the  purposes  to  which  each  is  best  suited.  Special  attention  is 
devoted  to  the  Ark  high  speed  treated  tool  holder  bits.  Their 
advantages  are  outlined  and  their  prices  given.  Full  directions 
for  working  are  also  included.  There  is  also  a  useful  table 
giving  the  various  temper  colors  of  carbon  steel  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  standard.  The  booklet  includes  other  interesting 
tables  and  data. 


Hatltixii)  (ihnairutiian. 

New  Incorporatlona,  Surveys,  Etc. 

Alciima  Central  &  Hli>so\  Bay.— .\ccording  to  press  reports, 
a  contract  has  been  let  to  J.  D.  .Mc.\rthur,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
T.  J.  Kennedy.  _for  the  completion  of  the  Algoma  Central  & 
Hudson  Bay.  The  work  will  include  grading  and  ballasting  208 
miles,  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Out.,  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacilic. 
The  work  will  cost  about  $3,000fl00.  The  contract  calls  f<.r 
completion  of  the  work  within  two  years.     (June  30,  p.  1713). 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines.- .According  to 
press  reports,  this  company  is  receiving  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  branch  line  from  Blythe  Junction.  Cal..  to  a  [loint 
near  Blythe. 

Atlantic,  Waycross  &  Northern.— See  this  company  in  Rail- 
way Financial  News. 

Aroostook  Valley. — See  St.  John  &  Quebec. 

Canadian  Northern  P.\aFic. — .\n  officer  writes  it^at  this  road 
will  run  from  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  northeast  via  the  vajleys  of 
the  Thompson,  North  Thompson  and  Fraser  rivers  to  the 
boundary  line  of  British  Columbia  at  Yellow  Head  Pass,  about 
500  miles.  Construction  work  and  track  laying  have  already 
been  started.  The  Northern  Construction  Company,  Winnipeg, 
-Man.,  has  a  contract  for  part  of  the  work.  The  work  will  be 
very  heavy.  The  mriximum  grade  will  be  0.4  per  cent,,  com- 
pensated; and  maximum  curvature.  8  deg.  Sir  William  Mac- 
kenzie,  president,  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  T,   H.   White,   chief   engi- 

Canadian  Northern. — See  Canadian  Northern  Pacific. 

Central  Idaho. — An  officer  writes  that  this  ro.id  will  run  from 
Richfield,  Idaho,  northwesterly  34  miles,  thence  west  18  miles, 
and  thence  southwest  six  miles,  to  Taft,  in  all  58  miles.  The 
road  is  now  under  construction,  but  no  track  is  laid.  The  Utah 
Construction  Company,  Ogden.  Utah,  has  the  contract.  Maxi- 
mum grades  will  be  1  per  cent.,  and  maximum  curvature  3  deg. 
The  principal  commodities  the  road  will  carry  are  agricultural 
products  and  livestock.  W.  H.  Bancroft,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  is  president,  ami 
Carl  Stradley,  chief  enginer,  both  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Chicago.  Rgck  Island  &  P.icific- All  equipment  necessary  in 
the  work  of  constructing  the  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Short  Line 
from  Allerion,  north  to  Carlisle,  Iowa,  is  on  the  ground.  The 
work  is  well  under  way,  and  will  be  pushed  to  completion.  The 
survey  has  been  divided  into  eight  sections  of  apprnximntely 
eight  miles  each,  and  two  gangs  have  been  put  to  work  on  each 
section.  The  new  line  in  connection  with  the  St.  Paul  &  Des 
Moines  will  complete  an  important  through  line  for  the  Rock 
Island  between  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Minneapolis,  and  the  northwest, 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  the  company's  line  to  California  and 
the  gulf.  It  will  be  the  shortest  line  between  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul   and   Kansas  City.      (April   14,  p.  924.) 

Con.sA  &  Hamilton. ^Incorporated  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
with  $2,000,000  capital,  to  build  from  Harrington,  Cal,,  north  to 
Hamilton,  about  60  miles.  The  company  was  incorporated  by 
officials  of  the  Southern   Pacilic. 

Corning,  Keuka  Lake  &  Ontario.— This  company  has  applied 
to  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
for  permission  to  build  from  Corning.  Steuben  county,  N.  Y., 
to  Sodus  bay.  Wayne  county,  on  lake  Ontario,  about  90  miles. 

Idaho  Roads.— The  Idaho  Continental  Mining  Company  will 
Duild  a  line,  it  is  said,  from  Porthill,  Bcnner  county,  Idaho, 
into  its  mining  district,  about  22  miles. 

Intercolonial  Railway— Sec  St.  John  &.  Quebec. 

Meridian  &  Deep  Water.— An  officer  writes  that  construction 
work  is  now  under  way  on  the  line  from  Meridian,  hfiss.,  to  the 
beginning  of  deep  water  on  the  Tombigbee  river  in  Alabama. 
47  miles.  Bids  are  now  being  asked  for  track  laying,  bridges. 
etc.  The  road  will  have  a  grade  of  1  per  cent.  About  800.000 
cu.  yds.  of  earth  will  have  to  be  moved.  The  principal  corp- 
modities  the  road  will  carry  are  coiion,  coal  and  vegetables. 
S.  A.  Neville,  president,  and  W.  C.  Stowall,  chief  engineer. 
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MoiNTAiN  QuARRrES  Co.  LiNES.— An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts have  been  let  and  work  is  now  under  way  building  from 
Auburn,  Placer  county,  Ca!.,  to  Cool,  Eldorado  county,  eight 
miles.  There  will  be  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge,  to  have  three 
140-ft.  spans.  Morris  Kind,  president,  San  Francisco.  O'ay 
26,  p.  1223.) 

National  Railways  of  Mexico.— Construction  work  will  soon 
be  begun  on  a  branch  line  from  Allende,  Mex.,  to  Las  Vacas, 
about  75  miles. 

N.WAjo  SoL'TKEHN. — This  Company  has  been  organised  at 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  has  filed  maps  ior  the  construction  of  a 
line  from  Holhrook  to  the  south  line  of  Navajo  counlv,  about 
?0  miles.  F.  H.  Bowen,  president,  and  W.  H.  Clark,  secretary. 
Phoenix. 

New  York,  Ohtabjo  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  the 
company  is  double- tracking  the  line  between  Cadosia,  N.  Y.,  and 
Poyn  telle.  Pa.  The  Mac  Don  aid  Construction  Company,  New 
York,  has  a  contract  for  part  of  this  work,  and  the  balance  is 
being  done  by  the  company's  men.  This  work  includes  a  double- 
track  steel  bridge  over  the  Erie  Railroad  tracks  on  the  Delaware 
river  at  Hancock,  N.  Y.,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $150,000. 
The  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  has  the  contract  for  the  steel 
work  on  this  bridge,  and  the  MacDonald  Construction  Company 
has  the  contract  for  the  concrete  work. 

Obecon  Short  Line.— See  Central  Idaho. 

Owens  River  Valley  (Electric). — .-^n  officer  writes  that 
grading  is  now  under  way  on  a  line  from  Laws  siding,  Inyo 
county,  Cal..  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  south  to  Bishop,  about  five 
miles.  The  track  laying,  bridge  work,  etc,  is  to  be  done  by 
the  company's  men.  A  grading  contract  has  been  let  to  McLean 
&  Francisco,  Bishop,  and  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  ties 
and  timber.  The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  agricultural  and 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  livestock.  The  company  has  not  yet 
decided  whether  electricity  will  be  used  for  the  motive  power 
or  gasolene  electric  cars.  Harry  Shaw,  president,  and  R.  Spald- 
ing, chief  engineer,  Bishop, 

Pacific  Ei.ectric. — This  company  proposes  to  build,  it  is  said, 
from  Upland,  Cal.,  west  to  San  Bernardino,  20  miles,  and  from 
Riverside  northeast  to  San  Bernardino,  10  miles;  in  all,  30  miles. 

San  Antonio  &  Mexican. — See  Texas  Roads. 

St.  John  &  Quebec. — An  ofliccr  of  the  .■\roo6took  Valley 
writes  that  a  line  is  to  be  built  by  the  St.  John  &  Quebec  from 
St.  John,  N.  B.,  northwest  via  Fredricton,  Woodstock,  Centerville 
and  Andover  to  Grand  Falls,  where  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  the  National  Transcontinental  (Grand  Trunk  Pacific),  210 
miles.  The  new  line  is  to  be  built  under  the  charter  of  the 
St.  John  &  Quebec,  of  which  the  Aroostook  Valley  is  a  sub- 
sidiary, forming  part  of  a  through  line  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
It  is  expected  that  work  on  the  new  line  will  be  started  this 
year.  The  average  cost  per  mile  is  $35,000.  When  completed, 
the  line  will  be  operated  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  A.  R. 
Gould,  Presqoe  Isle,  Me.,  is  president  of  both  the  St.  John  & 
Quebec  and  the  Aroostook  Valley. 

Sr,  Paul  &  Des  Moines, — See  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

St.  Paul,  &  Kansas  City  Short  Lfne,— See  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific. 

Southern  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports,  contracts 
have  been  let  and  construction  work  commenced  by  the  Utah 
Construction  Company  on  a  branch  line  from  Tulasco,  Nev.,  to 
the  new  town   site  of  Metropolis,  about  nine  miles. 

See   Colusa  &   ilaniillon. 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico. — The  section  between  the  San- 
tiago river,  Mex.,  and  the  city  cf  Tepic  is  expected  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and  will  probably  be  opened 
to  traffic  in  November.  Track  is  now  laid  to  within  20  nides 
of  Tepic,  and  the  grade  is  nearly  finished  to  that  city.  This  coni- 
■pany  holds  a  concession  to  extend  its  line  from  Orendain  to 
Mexico  City  via  Guadalajara,  and  as  soon  as  arrangements  and 
surveys  can  be  made  construction  work  will  begin. 

Texas  RoAi)S. — The  San  Antonio  &  Mexican  Construction 
Company  recently  formed  with  $500,000  capital,  to  build  from 


San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  some  point  on  the  Rio  Grande,  about  325 
miles,  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  C.  S.  Young,  Browns- 
ville, to  make  the  preliminary  surveys. 

Twin  Mountain  &  Potomac. — An  officer  writes  that  this  road 
will  run  from  Keyser,  W.  Va.,  south  via  Arnolds  Gap  fo  Bur- 
lington, and  thence  to  Twin  Mountain,  about  26  miles.  No 
track  has  been  laid,  but  the  prospects  of  building  the  line  are 
good.  Contracts  will  be  let  about  August  15.  The  work  will 
be  light.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  about  4  per  cent.,  and  the 
maximum  curvature  about  30  deg.  There  will  be  one  100-ft. 
steel  bridge.  The  principal  commodities  the  road  will  carry  are 
fruit,  lumber  and  coal.  J.  Clyde  Lewis,  chief  engineer,  Grafton, 
W.   Va.     (June  23,  p.   1675.) 

■  Utah  Roads. — A  company  has  been  incorporated  in  Utah, 
with  $150,000  capital,  to  build  from  a  point  on  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  at  Thompson,  Grand  county,  Utah,  into  coal  coun- 
try, about  eight  miles.  Construction  work  will  be  started  shortly 
and  the  line  will  later  be  extended.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are  as  follows:  B,  F.  Bauer,  president;  H.  T.  Ballard,  vice- 
president  ;  C.  L.  Crockwell,  second  vice-president ;  William 
Darke,  secretary,  and  W.  S.  McCarty,  treasurer,  all  of  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Wen.^tchee  Valley  Railway  &  Power. — This  company  will 
build  a  line,  it  is  said,  from  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  northwest  to 
Leavenworth,  20  miles.     E,  J.  Felt,  Tacoma,  is  interested. 

Wichita  Falls  Route.— An  officer  writes  that  the  Wichita 
Falls  &  Northwestern  will  build  an  extension  from  Hammon, 
Okla.,  north  via  Leedy,  Train,  Vici  and  Woodward  to  Supply, 
84  miles.  Construction  work  is  already  under  way,  but  no  track 
has  been  laid  as  yet  The  work  will  be  heavy,  about  50,000  cu. 
yds.  of  earth  per  mile.  The  maximum  grade  will  be  0.75  per  cent. 
and  the  maximum  curvature  3  degrees.  The  road  will  carry 
grain,  cotton,  livestock,  etc.  J.  A.  Kemp,  president,  and  K,  A. 
Thompson,  chief  engineer,  both  of  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.  (June  9. 
p,  1135). 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern. — See  Wichita  Falls  Route. 
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.^.m.arillo,  Tex. — See  Cleburne,  Tex. 

.■Auburn,  Cal. — See  Mountain  Quarries  Company  Lines,. under 
Railway   Construction. 

Canadian,  Tex. — See  Cleburne,  Tex. 

Cleburne,  Tex.— According  to  press  reports,  plans  have  been 
approved  for  improvements  on  the  Texas  lines  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  &  Santa  Fe,  as  follows :  Brick  power  house  and  power 
plant  at  Cleburne,  to  cost  $27,000;  water  treating  plant  at  Cana- 
dian, $7,000;  16-stall  brick  engine  house  at  Galveston,  $48,000 
(July  14,  p.  106)  ;  water  treating  plant  at  Amarillo,  $8,200,  and' 
street  improvements,  $2,200;  improving  water  facilities  at  Hous- 
ton, $7,000;  and  yard  improvements  at  Temple,  $5,800, 

Fresno,  Cal.— The  Southern  Pacific  has  commenced  to  rebuild 
its   depot,   which  was   recently  damaged  by  fire. 

Galveston,  Tex. — See  Cleburne,  Tex. 

Glendive,  Mont.— The  Northern  Pacific,  according  to  press 
reports,  has  let  contract  to  the  Pittsburgh  Construction  Com- 
pany for  the  completion  of  the  railway  bridge  across  the  Yellow- 
stone river  above  Glendive,  The  concrete  work  was  finished 
last  fall,  and  the  contract  calls  for  completion  within  40  days 
after  July  2,  This  bridge  is  on  the  Glen  dive -Sidney  branch, 
now  under  construction.  (See  construction  item  under  Northern 
Pacific  in  issue  of  October  28,  1910,  p.  810.) 

GR."iFTnN.  W,  Va.— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  building  a  machine  shop  and  supply  building  at  thi-^ 

H.alifax,  N.  S, — The  time  for  receiving  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  reinforced  concrete  pier  and  sheds  at  the  deepwater 
terminus  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at  Halifax  has  been  ex- 
tended from  July  20  to  July  31,  and  bids  are  wanted  by  .Au- 
gust 1  for  freight  sheds  on  the  quay  wall  at  Halifax.  Ad- 
dress L.  K.  Jones,  secretary,  Departmenyot  Railways  A  Canals. 
Ottawa,  Out.     (June  30,  p.  Biftfeecl  by  V_tOOQIC 
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Hancock,  N.  V.— See  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Houston,  Tex.— See  Clebume,  Tex. 

LiTTiE  Rock,  .Ahk— The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has 
awarded  ihe  contract  for  building  a  freight  house  to  cost  about 

$ioo,ooa 

MoLiHE,  III, — The  Chicago,  Burhngton  &  Quincy  has  prepared 
plans  for  »  one  story,  brick  and  concrete  passenger  station, 
28  ft.  X  185  ft.  The  building  will  contain  a  ticket  office,  waiting 
room,  smoking  room,  women's  rest  room  and  baggage  room 
and  will  have  a  canopy  over  the  platform  IS  ft  x  280  ft  The 
estinxated  cost  will  be  $40,000. 
'MoNTCLAiH,  N.  J.— Negotiations  are  almost  completed  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  freight  and  passenger  station  tor  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Montclair,  and  for  the 
n  of  grade  crossings  at  that  place. 
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North  Ontario,  Cal. — See  Upland  Junction,  Cat. 

North  Yakima,  Wash.— The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  has  acquired  a  site  at  North  Yakima  on  which  to 
build  repair  shops. 

Oelwein,  Ia,— See   Stockton,   III. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — According  to  press  reports,  funds 
are  being  raised  for  the  purchase  of  terminal  facilities  at  Okla- 
homa City  for  an  extension  of  Ihe  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. 
It  is  believed  that  the  $75,000  which  is  needed  will  be  secured 
shortly. 

E>RoviDENCE,  Pa.— An  officer  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western,  writes  that  the  company  is  rebuilding  two  bridges  over 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  tracks  between  Dickson,  Pa.,  and  Provi- 
dence, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $80,000.  The  American  Bridge 
Company  has  the  contract  for  the  steel  work,  and  the  MacDonald 
Construction  Company,  New  York,  has  the  contract  for  the 
masonry. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  is  taking 
bids  on  a  brick  and  sieel  freight  house,  40  x  600  fL,  with  It-fL 
platform  on  the  track  side  and  flat  gravel  roof  with  12-ft.  over- 
hanging eaves  on  both  sides. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. — Bids  for  the  construction  of  a 
$65,000  depot  are  called  for,  it  is  said,  by  the  Algoma  Central  & 
Hudson  Bay. 

Savannah,  Ga. — The  improvements  at  Hutchinson  Island, 
now  under  way,  referred  to  in  our  issue  of  July  21,  page  159,  are 
being  carried  out  by  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.— The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul  will 
build  a  freight  hous^  at  Sioux  Falls. 

Stockton,  III, — The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  building  a  one-story,  six-stall  roundhouse  of  brick 
construction,  to  cost  about  $60,000,  This  company  has  also 
awarded  the  contract  far  improvements  and  additions  to  the 
shops  at  OcKvein.  Ia.  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

Taylor,  Tex,— The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  prepared 
plans  for  a  new  passenger  station,  184  ft.  x  46  ft.,  mission  style, 
brick  and  stone  construction,  inside  finish  of  white  enameled 
brick,  roof  to  project  over  eaves  to  form  cover  for  platform, 
to  cost  about  $40,0IX>,    Construction  will  begin  in  a  short  time. 

Temple,  Tex,— The  passenger  station  for  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas 8r  Texas  at  Temple,  will  be  erected,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost  of 
$40,000, 

See  Cleburne,  Tex. 

Upland  Junction,  Cal, — The  Ontario  &  San  Antonio  Heights 
(electric)  has  awarded  contracts  to  Herbert  Cleveland,  Ontario. 
Cal,  to  build  depots  at  Upland  Junction,  North  Ontario  and  at 
Mountain  avenue. 

ViDALiA,  Ga, — .■\  union  depot  will  be  erected  at  Vidalia  by 
the  Georgia  &  Florida,  It  will  also  be  used  by  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  and  the  Macon,  Dublin  St  Savannah.  G.  Lloyd  Preacher 
is  the  architect.  The  building  wil!  cost  about  $12,000,  and  will 
be  of  sione  and  brick.  Bids  will  be  opened  as  soon  aS  the  plana 
are  completed. 


Atlantic,  Wavcross  &  Northern— The  stockholders  have 
voted  to  authorize  an  issue  of  $4,800,000  bonds  and  $1,500,000 
stock,  to  build  the  line  projected  from  St.  Mary's,  Ga.,  to  At- 
lanta, about  222  miles.     There  is  now  in  operation  about  10 

BooNviLLE,  St,  Locis  &  Southern, — This  company  has  sold  to 
Spitzer,  Rorick  &  Co.,   Toledo,  Ohio,  $500,000  first  mortgage 

5  per  cent,  bonds  of  August  1,  19II-I9S1.  The  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed principal  and  interest  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which 
as  heretofore  aiinounced   has  bought  the  Boonville,   St.  Louis 

6  Southern,  Of  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds,  $400,000  will  be 
used  to  pay  at  maturity  on  August  1,  1911,  $400,000  first  mort- 
gage 6  per  cent  bonds, 

Buffalo  &  Susquehanna.— The  Commercial  &  Financial 
Chronicle  quotes  H.  I.  Miller,  receiver,  as  saying  that  the 
$255,000  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  Railroad  receiver's  certificates 
will  be  paid  off  at  maturity  on  August  1,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  reissue  any  part  of  them. 

Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,— In  addition  to  the  $l,2S4/)0O 
bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  to  be 
used  to  redeem  the  capital  stock  of  that  company,  the  Chicago 
Si  Eastern  Illinois  is  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from  $25,- 
000,000  to  $30,000,000,  the  additional  $5,000,000  stock  being  pre- 
ferred, which  is  to  be  issued  to  pay  for  the  property  of  the 
Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  and  the  Evansville  Belt,  and  to  pay 
for  the  stock  of  the  Evansville  &  Indianapolis. 
See  also  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute. 

O.   S,   Lyford,  vice-president,   has   been  elected  a  director, 
succeeding  Frank  Trumbull,  resigned, 

Cincinnati,  Georgetown  &  Portsmouth, — It  is  said  that  con- 
trol of  this  company  has  been  bought  by  St  Louis  bankers. 

Columbus  &  Southern.— It  is  said  that  New  York  bankers  have 
been  given  an  option  on  the  controlling  stock  of  this  company. 

Connecting  Railway  (Philadelphia).— This  company  has 
made  a  mortgage  securing  $15,000,000  bonds.  The  company 
operates  36  miles  of  road  in  and  around  Philadelphia,  and  its 
$3,613,650  stock  is  owned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which 
operates  the  road  under  lease. 

Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,— Stockholders  of  this  company 
under  the  merger  plan  with  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois 
are  to  receive  I0./12  par  value  of  C.  &  E.  I.  preferred  stock  in 
exchange  for  par,  par  value  of  E,  &  T.  H.  preferred,  or  may  re- 
ceive at  their  own  option  4  per  cent,  refunding  bonds  of  the 
E.  &  T.  H.  par  for  par  with  their  preferred  stock. 

Grand  Trunk,— This  company  has  rblained  an  injunction 
against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  preventing 
the  New  Haven  from  building  a  freight  house  across  the  pro- 
posed right-of-way  of  the  Southern  New  England,  which  is 
the  Grand  Trunk  subsidiary,  which  is  lo  build  into  Provi- 
dence, R.  I, 

Lake  Superior  &  Ishpeming.— The  Cleveland-QifFs  Iron  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  offered  to  its  stockholders  $994,000 
first  mortgage  6  per  cent,  bonds  dated  February  1,  1911,  pay- 
able $70,000  yearly  from  1912  to  1931.  The  road  runs  from 
Fresque  Isle  Harbor,  Mich.,  to  Jopling,  and  lo  iron  mines  in 
the  Marquette  district;  in  all  31  miles  of  main  line  and  about 
23  miles  of  branches  and  sidings. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— See  CJrand  Trunk. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, — This  company  has  sold  to 
bankers  $7,200,000  bonds  of  its  subsidiary,  the  New  York, 
Westchester  &  Boston,  The  bonds  wil!  bear  4'/i  per  cent. 
They  are  a  part  of  a  total  authorised  issue  of  $20,000,000  first 
mortgage  bonds,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  in  the  New 
Haven  treasury  for  several  years.  The  whole  issue  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  New  Haven,  which  owns  $4,924,800  of  the 
$5,000,000  capita!  stock  of  the  subsidiary. 

Quebec  Oriental.— It  is  announced  that  a  call  of  $10  per  share 
is  made  on  the  1,250  shares  ($10  paid),  due  August  14,  i^U. 
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OF  the  54,1509  passei^er  coaches  in  service  in  this  country, 
December  31.  1910,  2,927,  or  5.3  per  cent.,  were  of  al!-«eel 
construction,  and  1,481,  or  2.7  per  cent,  were  equipped  with  steel 
underframes.  Bulletin  No.  21,  issued  by  the  special  committee 
on  the  relations  of  railway  operation  to  legislation,  which  is  re- 
produced  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  contains  the  first  com- 
plete data  which  has  been  compiled  on  the  number  of  ajl-steel 
and  steel  underframe  passenger  cars  in  service  and  also  under 
construction.  The  rapid  rate  at  which  such  cars  are  being  in- 
troduced is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  that  24  per  cent  of  the 
2,000  passenger  cars  acijuired  in  1909  were  of  all-steel  construc- 
tion, while  21  per  cent,  were  equipped  with  steel  underframes. 
Of  the  3,783  cars  acquired  in  1910,  S3  per  cent,  were  all-steel  and 
14  per  cent,  had  steel  underframes.  Of  the  4,074  cars  which  will 
be  acquired  during  the  present  year,  62  per  cent,  will  be  all- 
steel  and  14  per  cent,  will  have  steel  underframes,  leaving  only 
24  per  cent  of  new  cars  of  wooden  construction.  At  the  close 
of  1908  only  0.8  per  cent  of  the  passenger  cars  in  service  were 
of  all-steel  construction,  while  at  the  close  of  1911  fully  9.3  per 
cent,  will  be  so  built.  In  the  same  time  the  number  of  cars  with 
steel  underframes  will  have  increased  from  1  to  3.5  per  cent.,  or 
at  a  much  lower  ratio,  while  the  percentage  of  wooden  cars  in 
service  will  have  dropped  from  98.2  to  87.2  per  cent  The  cost 
of  replacing  all  the  present  wooden  cars  with  steel,  which  would 
be  required  if  some  of  our  legislators  had  their  way,  is  esti- 
mated at  $630,489,400. 

AFTER  the  decision  in  the  commodities  clause  case  the  Del- 
aware, Lackawanna  &  Westcrti  promptly  formed  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  Coal  Company  and  distributed  as 
a  dividend  to  its  own  stockholders  pro  rata  the  slock  of  the 
coal  company.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  has 
announced  that  it  will  do  a  somewhat  similar  thing  on  a  much 
more  complicated  scale  in  regard  to  the  stock  of  its  subsidiary 
companies.  There  are  33  of  these  subsidiary  companies,  the 
stock  of  which  is  held  either  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  directly  or  through  the  National  Transit  Company, 
and  each  stockholder  in  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jer- 
sey will  receive,  iti  addition  to  the  certificate  he  now  has,  stock 
certificates  representing  shares,  or  fractional  shares,  in  each  one 
of  the  heretofore  subsidiary  companies.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  Jersey  continues  in  business  as  a  purely  man- 
ufacturing company.  In  the  case  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  the  stock  of  the  railway  company  was  so  closely  held 
among  a  small  group  of  wealthy  men  that  almost  without  ex- 
ception the  railway  stockholder  took  up  and  held,  it  is  generally 
understood,  the  stock  in  the  coal  company.  In  the  case  of  the 
Standard  Oil  it  is  believed  that  the  Rockefellers,  with  their  close 
associates,  own  a  clear  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  It  is  conceivable  that  they  will 
be  able  and  willing  to  continue  to  hold  the  same  proportion  of 
stock  in  each  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  If  this  is  the  case 
the  management  of  the  various  properties  can  continue  to  b« 
carried  on  in  harmony  with  some  general  policy,  and  the  wastes 
of  competition  will  still  be  avoided.  The  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, however,  has  a  large  number  of  stockholders  who  pre- 
sumably are  almost  entirely  ignorant  of  the  comparative  value 
and  earning  power  of  the  subsidiary  companies.  It  would  seem 
that  when  the  stocks  of  these  subsidiary  companies  come  on  the 
market  there  would  be  afforded  an  opportunity  for  speculation 
by  insiders  that  would  amount  to  "heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose," 
as  far  as  the  general  public  are  concerned.  And  also,  if  the 
assumption  that  the  Rockefeller  interests  can  hold  and  will  con- 
tinue to  hold  a  clear  majority  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the  sub- 
sidiary companies  is  wrong,  then  the  possibilities  of  competition, 
price  fluctuations,  higher  cost  of  manufacture,  etc.,  are  quite 
apparent.  If  such  competition  should  eventually  come  about 
it  would  again  be  the  small  stockholder  as  well  as  the  general 
public  who  would  suffer.  Of  course,  all  of  the  dangers  in  such 
a  reorganization  as, that  of  the  Standard  Oil  to  the  small  stock- 
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holder  are  much  greater  in  the  case  of  an  industrial  company 
than  would  be  the  case  of  a  railway  company.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  the  largest  example  of  an  industrial  company  which 
has  kept  its  corporate  affairs  strictly  secret,  but  there  are  many 
other  smaller  industrial  companies  which  have  pursued  very 
much  the  same  genera!  policy.  The  tendency  toward  regulation 
is  commented  on  below.  Railways  are  compelled  to  make 
their  corporate  affairs  public,  but  if  a  course  of  publicity  were 
forced  on  industrial  corporations  it  Js  rather  hard  to  see  where 
the  line  could  be  drawn  between  i  piiblic  and  a  private  cor- 
poration.       ' 

\  SUGGESTIVE  fact  in  connection  with  the  control  by  the 
'^  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  of  some  1,300  single 
track  miles  of  street  railways  is  that,  in  Connecticut  at  least, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  suppress  competition  with  the 
steam  lines.  The  general  policy  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
quick  trolley  service  has  been  established  between  New  Haven 
and  Waterbury  over  the  trolley  routes,  both  in  effect  paralleling 
the  steam  road,  though  the  Nangatuck  valley  and  both  the 
trolley  roads  being  absolutely  under  the  steam  corporation's 
control.  Given  control  of  some  hundreds  of  miles  of  parallel 
trolleys  by  a  steam  corporation  owning  practically  all  the  out- 
standing trolley  stock,  its  most  profitable  policy  is  not  sepa- 
rative but  co-operative.  The  steam  and  trolley  parallels  must 
be  treated  in  close  combination  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  dollar  earned  on  the  one  is  full  substitute  for  the 
dollar  earned  on  the  other,  so  long  as  each  dollar  goes  to  the 
same  treasury.  On  the  New  Haven's  trolley  system,  whether 
in  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  or  Massachusetts,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  traffic  so  steady  and  so  large  as  to  leave,  rela- 
tively;  any  normal  increase  of  steam  business  far  behind.  With 
the  earned  dollar  still  going  into  the  parent  corporation's  strong 
box,  it  is,  clearly,  wise  to  develope  the  trolleys  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greatest  earning  power,  even  though  some  trains  on  the 
steam  parallels  run  thin.  Another  point  worth  attention  is  the 
New  Haven's  plan  of  keeping  the  Connecticut  trolleys  intra- 
state instead  of  letting  them  reach  out  into  adjacent  states. 
Their  holding  company  is  a  Connecticut  corporation  holding  prac- 
tically only  trolley  lines  within  the  state.  The  barrier  to  federal 
interferences  is  obvious,  and  an  asset  of  the  future  not  to  be 
underrated. 

GOVERNMENT    REQULATION    OF    PRICES    AND    WAGES. 

SOME  weeks  ago,  testifying  before  a  committee  of  Congress, 
E.  H.  Gary  said  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
would  welcome  federal  regulation  of  its  prices.  Now  comes 
Attorney  General  Wickersham,  and  in  a  speech  before  the  Min- 
nesota Bar  Association  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  by  broad  implication 
advocates  the  creation  of  a  federal  trade  commission  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  large   industrial  corporations  in  general. 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  by  railway  men  that  the  great 
and  rapid  extensions  of  federal  regulation  of  transportation 
would  foster  a  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  socialization  of 
all  forms  of  industry  and  commerce.  The  large  shippers  who 
have  been  active  in  the  agitation  against  the  railways  have  re- 
fused to  take  this  suggestion  seriously.  They  have  said  that  the 
railway  is  a  quasi-public  corporation  and,  therefore,  may  be 
subjected  to  forms  of  regulation  which  could  not  legally  be  ap- 
plied to  industripl  corporations. 

In  reasoning  thus  they  have  overlooked  one  very  important 
fact  to  which  Mr.  Wickersham  referred.  This  is  that  the  rail- 
way is  held  to  be  a  qua  si- public  corporation,  and,  therefore, 
subject  to  public  regulation,  because,  as  the  courts  say,  it  is 
"clothed  with  a  public  interest";  and  it  is  "clothed  with  a  pub- 
lic interest"  because  it  has,  within  certain  limits,  a  natural 
monopoly,  and  provides  a  service  in  which  the  public  is  vitally 
ifltfrested.  Now,  when  an  industrial  concern,  or  combination, 
getsia  virtual  monopoly  of  the  production  of  or  commerce  in 
some  commodity  the  sale  of  which  at  reasonable  prices  is  of 
great   importance  to  the  public,  such    concern  or  combination 


becomes  in  fact  as  much  "clothed  with  a  public  interest"  as  a 
railway;  and  when  it,can  be  shown  that  such  concerns  have  in 
fact  become  thus  affected  with  a  public  interest,  the  courts  are 
not  at  9II  unlikely,  as  Mr.  Wickersham  intimated,  to  apply  tq 
them  the  same  principles  of  law  that  they  apply  not  merely 
to  railways,  street  railway  companies  and  other  public  utilities, 
bust  also  to  several  other  classes  of  concerns.  In  the  famous 
case  of  Munn  v.  Illinois  (94  U.  5.  113}  it  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  state  of  Illinois 
had  the  power  to  regulate  charges  for  the  storage  of  graia  in 
warehouses  in  Chicago,  the  court  saying: 
"When   one   dCTOl«   bii   properly  to   ■   uk  in  which  the  public  hu   ao 

submit  to  he  conirDltfd  by  the  public  for  the  comaan  (ood  ta  the  extcal 
of  the  intei-Mt  he  hii  thus  created." 

And  in  the  case  of  Cotting  v.  Godard  (183  U.  S.  79)  it  was 

held  that— 

"Tnied  by  ihe  rule  laid  dawn  in  Munn  v.  lUinatt.  il  miy  be  conceded 
ihil  ihe  stale  hai  the  power  la  make  reitonable  regulation  af  the  chirgei 
for    tervicei   rendered   by   the   slock -yards   compatiy.      Its   slock    yard*    arc 

fu"isii  imrwHant"  fac illtiei  'lo'a'l   leekiilSTr^niportation    ™c»ltle.  *  While 
not  B  common  carrier,  nor  engaged  in  any  dislinclively  public  empJoymeot, 

Can  anybody  seriously  question  that  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  the  packers'  trust, 
for  example,  have  now  even  more  complete  monopolies  of  their 
respective  lines  of  business  than  is  possessed  by  any  railway  or 
combination  of  railways  in  the  United  States?  And  do  not 
some  of  them,  at  least,  deal  in  commo.dilies  which  are  of  as 
great  consequence  to  the  public  as  is  the  service  of  transpor- 
tation or  of  storing  grain?  Following  out  this  line  of  reason- 
ing, we  are  led  to  Ihe  conclusion  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
under  the  present  federal  constitution  Congress  could  regulate 
the  prices  of  many  large  trusts. 

That  there  is  apt  to  be  a  movement  for  such  regulation  seems 
now  to  be  very  highly  probable.  If  it  does  develop,  railway 
managers  will  be  able  to  regard  it  with  some  equanimity.  At 
present  the  large  industrial  concerns  can,  and  do,  complain  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  if  they  think  that  the  rates 
which  the  railways  charge,  or  propose  to  charge  are  unreason- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  when  the  railways  go  into  the  market 
to  buy  lumber,  steel,  rails,  etc.,  they  have  to  pay  whatever  prices 
the  large  combinations  choose  to  exact,  and  those  prices  are 
never  fixed  according  to  the  same  principles  which  those  who 
make  them  contend  should  govern  the  making  of  railway  rates. 
Il  might  be  comforting  to  railway  men  to  know  that,  while  there 
was  a  tribunal  which  regulated  the  amount  that  the  railways 
should  receive  for  their  services,  there  was  also  a  tribunal  to 
which  the  railways  could  appeal  to  regulate  the  prices  that  they 
might  be  compelled  to  pay  for  their  lumber  and  rails. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  Mr.  Wickersham  overlooked. 
This  is  that  there  are  not  only  industrial  trusts,  but  also  labor 
trusts,  and  that  many  of  these  labor  trusts  exercise  even  more 
complete  control  over  the  wages  that  shall  be  paid  to  their 
members  than  the  railways  exercise  over  their  rates  or  the  in- 
dustrial trusts  exercise  over  their  prices.  Should  we  not  go 
farther  and  create  another  commission  to  regulate  wages?  As 
already  said,  when  railways  in  the  past  have  suggested  that  one 
of  these  days  there  would  be  a  movement  for  regulation  of  the 
prices  of  industrial  corporations,  the  managers  of  these  concerns 
have  refused  to  take  the  suggestion  seriously ;  and  if  the  sug- 
gestion be  now  made  that  after  the  government  shall  have 
adopted  the  policy  of  fixing  the  prices  of  industrial  concerns  it 
will  turn  its  attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  wages  of  labor, 
the  labor  leaders  will  probably  scout  the  idea.  But  is  it  not  ob- 
vious that  if  the  government  is  to  regulate  railway  rates  and 
prices,  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  regulate  wages,  because 
wages  enter  so  largely  into  rates  and  prices  that  they  cannot 
be  controlled  unless  wages  also  are  controlled?  The  labor 
unions  are  a  pretty  strong  element  in  American  politics,  but  they 
are  vastly  outntmibered  by  those  who  do  'not  belong  to  labor 
unions;   and  when  this  great  majority  found,  as  it  certainly 
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would  find,  that  the  prices  that  they  had  to  pay  depended  largely 
on  the  wages  that  organized  labor  received,  they  would  not  long 
leave  organized  labor  to  work  ita  will,  as  it  does  now  in  the 
transportation  and  many  other  industries. 

The  prospect  of  having  not  only  a  commission  to  regulate  the 
rates  he  may  charge,  but  also  another  commission  to  regulate 
the  prices  he  must  pay,  and  still  another  to  regulate  the  wages 
he  must  pay,  must  be  very  refreshing  to  the  railway  manager, 
who  sometimes  grows  weary  o£  trying  to  make  government- 
made  rates  and  trust-made  wages  and  prices  culminate  in  profits. 
But,  looking  at  the  matter  not  as  a  railway  man,  but  as  a  citi- 
zen, he,  in  common  with  other  thoughtful  citizens,  is  apt  to 
have  his. doubts  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  that  the  public 
will  derive  from  an  extension  to  other  branches  of  industry  of 
the  policy  now  applied  to  railways.  Our  policy  of  regulation 
of  railways  has  not  yet  proved  so  clear  and  complete  as  suc- 
cess as  to  justify  taking  it  as  an  example  to  be  followed  in  deal- 
ing with  other  industries.  It  seems  that  if  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  instead  of  extending  their  regulation  of  industry, 
would  repeal  some  laws  already  in  effect,  better  results  might 
be  obtained.  For  example,  a  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  commo- 
dities made  by  trusts  would  involve  a  much  less  dangerous  exten- 
sion of  governmental  power  and  would  be  quite  as  apt  to  reduce 
prices  as  the  creation  of  a  commission  for  that  purpose.  If 
the  government  would  undo  some  of  the  things  it  has  done 
which  have  tended  to  create  trusts  and  monopolies  and  to  raise 
prices,  it  might  develop  that  there  is  much  less  need  than  many 
now  imagine  for  the  insertion  of  its  finger  into  every 
cial  and  industrial  pie,  big  and  little,  in  the  coimtty. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Adilnmy  Rait  Thioritj  of  ike  Imtritatt  Commtrcr  CommiinoK.  By  M.  B. 
Hammond  Professor  of  Economii*  «n(l  Soeiolojy,  Ohio  Sute  Uni- 
versity. Publiihed  by  H»t»«td  University.  Ootfi,  SU  x  8M-  P"" 
11.00  net. 

Professor  Hammond  has  made  a  study  of  a  large  number  of 
the  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
through  this  inductive  study  has  arrived  at  his  conclusions  as 
to  the  theories  according  to  which  the  commission  regulates 
rales.  The  author  Cakes  the  characteristic  academic  view  of  the 
proper  ways  to  make  and  to  regulate  rates.  His  leaning  toward 
the  cost  of  service  theory,  and  his  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
practical  conditions  which  make  its  genereal  and  uniform  appli- 
cation impossible,  are  evident  throughout.  But  this  does  not 
seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  book.  It  is  clearly,  concisely, 
and  interestingly  written  and  logicaly  arranged  and  throws  more 
light  on  the  principles  according  to  which  the  commission  has 
acted,  and  the  changes  which  have  gradually  taken  place  in 
those  principles,  than  any  other  book  that  has  up  to  the  present 
been  published. 

The  commission  in  early  decisions  pointed  out  that  railway 
rates  in  the  United  States  had  usually  been  based  mainly  on  the 
value  of  the  service,  saying  in  their  first  annual  report,  "Such 
method  of  apportionment  would  be  best  for  the  country  be- 
cause it  would  enlarge  commerce  and  extend  communication ; 
it  would  be  best  for  the  railways,  because  it  would  build  up  a 
large  business,  and  it  would  not  be  unjust  to  property  owners, 
who  would  thus  be  made  to  pay  in  some  proportion  to  bene- 
fits received," 

Professor  Hammond's  analysis  shows  that  the  commis- 
sion has  been  steadily  drifting  away  from  this  theory  and 
tending  more  and  more  toward  the  adoption  of  the  cost  of 
service  theory.  These  changes  in  the  commission's  attitude,  as 
is  indicated  by  the  author,  have  been  due  largely  to  changes  in 
its  personnel.  While  a  strong  advocate  of  the  cost  of  service 
theory.  Professor  Hammond  is  Judicial  in  his  tone  throughout, 
and  while  most  railvfay  men  will  refuse  to  accept  his  conclu- 
sions, they' will  neverli}eless  read  his  book  with  much  intfrest  and 
profit. 


%«lUv»  to  tixe  ISifUtfv. 

THE  COBTLINEBB  OF   FREIGHT  TARIFFS. 

LouKVTu.1,    Ky.,    July    13,    1911s    j 

To  THE  Editob  of  the  Railway  Age  GAZEira:  '• 

There  is  probably  no  other  single  item  of  railway  opett-' 
tion  today  that  needs  ,closer  checking  up  than  that  of  the: 
compilation  and  printing  ot  freight  tariff's.  That  the  railways' 
are  spending  several  millions  of '  dollars  yearly  for  the  com- 
pilation, printing  and  distribution  of  their  freight  tariffs  show"- 
ing  the  cost  of  transportation  is  almost  unbelievablei< .yet  it-is- 
a  demonstrable  fact.  .  Instances  can  be  cited  where  the  cost  ol^ 
compilation,  printing  and  distribution  of  one  tariff  containing 
a  few  hundred  destinations,  the  majority  of  which  are  un- 
important towns  and  to  which  the  movement  of  traffic  is  light 
from  the  points  of  origin  shown  therein,  (or  a  period  of  three 
years,  was  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
tariff  referred  to  is  compiled  by  one  of  the  joint  traffic  asso- 
ciations, which  association  has  expended  in  the  last  three 
years  near  to  three  hundred  tho}isand  dollars  for  compiling, 
printing  and  distributing  twenty-eight  tariffs,  of  which  expense 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  is 
chargeable  to  the  cost  of  printing,  over  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  distribution,  over  Ave  thousand  dollars  to  miscellaneouB, 
and  the  remainder  to  clerical  salaries. 

When  it  is  considered  that  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
represents  a  yearly  return  of  5  per  cent  for  three  years  on 
an  investment  of  two  million  dollars,  the  magnitude  of  the 
expenditure  can  be  appreciated,  and  as  there  are  several  other 
traffic  associations  compiling  many  more  tariffs  and  expending 
even  larger  sums  than  the  one  referred  to,  and  as  the  in- 
dividual lines  are  compiling  thousands  of  their  individual 
tariffs,  it  can  be  seen  that  a  prolific  field  is  open  for  study. 
An  investigation  of  this  important  department  would  probably 
reveal  that  there  are  four  underlying  causes  for  the  unneces- 
sary cost  incurred ; 

First:  The  loo  frequent  changes  in  minor  rates,  making 
necessary  the  publication  of  expensive  supplements  to  the 
original  tariff  or  the  reissue  of  the  tariff  proper. 

Second :  The  employment  of  clerks  to  compile  tariffs,  who 
are  not  properly  trained  and  experienced  in  the  preparation  of 
"printer's  copy."  When  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that 
tariff  typesetting  costs  from  sixty  cents  to  one  dollar  per 
hour  (depending  upon  the  locality)  the  importance  of  pre- 
paring copy  in  the  most  legible  manner  possible  cannot  be 
overestimated.  Ihvestigation  will  develop  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  alterations  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  clerks  pre- 
paring copy  forms  one  of  the  chief  items  of  expense,  a  cost 
which  could  be  eliminated  if  this  feature  were  given  the  proper 
study    and    attention. 

Third :  The  reissuance  of  tariffs  in  compliance  with  some 
technical  requirement.  Instances  can  be  cited  where  as  much 
as  sevent«en  thousand  dollars  has  been  paid  out  to  cover 
the  reissuance  of  tariffs  simply  to  comply  with  an  immaterial 
technical  rule  without  the  changing  of  a  solitary  rale. 

Fourth :  Exorbitant  prices  charged  by  printers.  During 
the  past  three  or  four  years  the  cost  of  printing  has  increased 
enormously.  This  can  probably  be  attributed' 'to  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  not  let  out  on  the  proper  competitive  basis,  and 
Co  a  large  extent  in  some  cities  to  those  big  printers  who, 
being  in  position  to  render  satisfactory  service,  can  form  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  to  charge  uniform   prices. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  always  be  necessary  for  the 
carriers  to  expend  large  yearly  sums  for  the  compilation, 
printing  and  distribution  of  their  freight  tariffs,  an  impartial 
investigation  would  develop  the  equally  obvious  fact  that 'the- 
expenditures  in  the  past  have  been  far  beyond  wfiat  should 
have  been  necessary.  i  ■  h.  G.  m'lean, 

I  <;h^f.^^  Clerk.   Soutbeim  Roilwiy. 
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COLLEGE  MEN   IN  RAILWAY  WORK.  GOVERNMENT   OWNERSHIP   OF   RAILWAYS.* 


Niw  Ymk,  Jnlr  IB,  1911. 

To  THE  Editcw  07  TSE  Railway  Age  Gazkttk: 

The  letter  from  "1903,"  in  regard  to  CoII^e  Men  and  Rail- 
way Work,  printed  in  your  issue  of  July  14,  really  needs  a  reply. 

"1903"  is  evidently  impatient  tor  immediate  promotion  and 
is  not  a  good  mixer  with  his  fellow  men.  When  the  some- 
what exaggerated  tone  of  his  letter  is  brushed  over  so  as  to 
take  off  the  sharp  corners,  it  leaves  a  pretty  good  outline  of 
what  a  young  graduate  may  expect  to  meet  in  his  6rst  few  years 
of  work,  and  I  offer  the  following  suggestions  with  the  hope 
that  they  may  be  helpful  to  him  and  to  many  others. 

Don't  expect  to  be  made  the  pet  of  the  oSlce,  but  take  the 
work  as  it  comes  and  show  your  superior  worth  by  getting  good 
results.  That  is  what  the  officer  in  charge  over  you  will  be 
looking  for. 

Don't  allow  odious  comparisons  to  be  made  between  your 
education  and  the  education  of  those  who  have  been  less  fortu- 
ttate  than  yourself.  It  is  the  character  back  of  tbe  education 
that  makes  the  man,  and  some  of  the  grammar  school  graduates 
may  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  details  and  be  of  such  char- 
acter that  their  services  are  temporarily,  at  least,  of  more  value 
to  your  employer  than  your  own. 

The  knowledge  of  pure,  as  well  as  applied,  mathematics  and 
all  other  studies  that  are  not  used  frequently  will  soon  become 
hazy,  but  that  need  be  a  source  of  no  misgivings;  the  mind 
has  had  the  benefit  of  college  training;  the  habit  of  logical 
reasoning  has  been  formed ;  the  ability  to  read  over  a  scientific 
treatise  and  cull  out  the  portions  bearing  upon  the  problem  in 
hand  baa  been  acquired— the  young  engineer  should  now  bend 
every  effort  toward  mastering  the  practical  details  of  the  work 
in  which  he  may  be  engaged. 

The  railway  field  is  broad,  and  although  the  engineering  for 
ordinary  improvements  and  construction  is  generally  simple,  the 
vast  problem  of  transportation  in  all  its  branches  requires  men 
of  keen  perception,  large  experience,  and  almost  unlimited  energy, 
resourcefulness  and  executive  ability. 

There  are  plenty  of  openings  for  young  men  with  the  right 
qualifications  in  almost  any  business,  and  railroading  is  no  ex- 
ception. He  who  shows  promise  of  being  able  to  accomplish 
good  results  will  surely  have  the  door  to  advancement  opened 
for  him  without  getting  mixed  up  with  political  graft 

YALE  1894. 


The  various  railways  which  have  already  been  built,  together 
with  those  under  construction  in  Syria,  and  those  projected  in 
Syria  and  in  the  neighboring  states,  are  already  beginning  to 
have  an  appreciable  effect  upon  Beirut,  which  is  noticed  prin- 
cipally, at  the  present  time,  by  the  rise  in  values  of  all  real 
estate.  In  the  past  Beirut  has  always  been  a  leading  center  of 
learning,  business,  and  finance,  and  it  now  bids  fair  to  become  of 
«tiU  greater  commercial  importance  by  reason  of  its  connections 
with  many  important  railway  lines.  The  following  additional 
information  gives  an  idea  of  how  these  various  railway  exten- 
sions are  regarded  in  Beirut.  The  construction  of  the  Damascus- 
Haifa  and  the  Homs-Tripoli  railways  has  caused  many  people 
of  Beirut  to  fear  that  the  commerce  of  Beirut  might  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  these  railways,  while  many  others  have 
thought  that  the  Homs-Tripoli  line  would  become  and  remain 
the  sea  outlet  of  Aleppo.  It  has  now  been  proved  that  the  Haifa 
line  has  not  caused  a  sensible  decrease  in  the  traffic  on  the 
Beirut-Damascus  line,  and  that  Beriul  remains  the  natural  out- 
let, not  only  of  Lebanon,  but  also  of  Damascus  and  a  good  part 
of  the  interior  beyond.  As  for  the  Horns  line,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
divert  to  Tripoli  all  that  traffic  which  Aleppo  and  the  regions  of 
Horns  and  Hama  formerly  sent  out  to  Beirut;  but  Aleppo  will 
evidently  abandon  this  new  line  as  soon  as  that  city  is  connected 
with  the  sea  by  a  shorter  line.  But  this  is  tor  some  future  time, 
however. 


BY  FAtUAX  HAUUSON. 
PreiidenC,  Chieiio,  Indiuupoli*  &  Lonlrrille. 

There  is  an  Oriental  fable  of  a  discontented  shepherd  who  was 
tuined  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes :  he  prayed  for 
more  water  than  he  needed,  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  his 
grounds  and  his  flock  and  cottage  were  swept  away  by  the  in- 
undatioa  Can  we  find  a  moral  in  this  for  our  present  enquiry? 
The  American  is  essentially  a  practical  person.  If  we  can' 
demonstrate  to  him  that  he  already  has  all  he  needs,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  further,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
point  out  that  not  only  is  government  ownership  of  the  rail- 
ways unnecessary  for  his  protection  bat  that  there  are  positive 
dangers  lurking  in  the  proposition. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  on  his  return  from  a  tour  of  the  world 
several  years  ago  a  certain  Peerless  Leader  publicly  proposed 
a  political  programme  of  government  ownership  of  the  railways 
—and  that  the  suggestion  fell  still-bom,  even  in  his  own  party 
of  radical  tendencies.  But  in  tbe  interval  we  have  seen  other  as 
novel  and  perhaps  not  less  radical  political  principles  propounded 
and  seriously  discussed,  so  while  the  progressive  elements  in 
contemporary  American  public  iife  have  not  yet  sought  seriously 
to  revive  the  suggestion  that  the  government  should  take  over 
our  railways,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  doctrinaire  opinion 
emanating  from  some  of  our  colleges,  which  has  been  the  spring 
of  many  current  political  dogmas,  has  not  entirely  abandoned 
this  supposed  solution  of  the  railroad  question,  and  that  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  yet  be  made  a  live  political  issue. 

In  any  event  the  fact  that  certain  European  countries  today 
own  and  operate  some  or  all  of  their  railways,  that  Australasia 
has  built  up  her  railway  system  on  that  basis,  suffices  to  make 
the  question  one  worthy  of  serious  economic  discussion,  and,  of 
course,  it  must  be  a  favorite  topic  with  that  large  and  growing 
school  of  opinion  whose  thesis  is  that  all  public  utilities  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  government.  Our  generation  has  seen  a  re- 
markable growth  of  municipal  activity  in  the  operation  of  muni- 
cipal facilities ;  water  works,  gas  and  electric  lighting  plants  have 
been  taken  over  by  cities,  and,  in  certain  instances,  successfully 
maintained.  The  experiment  has  even  been  tried  of  municipally 
operated  street  railways,  though  today  the  pendulum  of  opinion 
has  rather  swung  away  from  that  experiment  and  the  practical 
social  democrat  seems  for  the  moment  to  content  himself  with 
public  ownership  of  street  franchises  leased  and  operated  by 
individual  entreprtneun.  Because  certain  public  utilities  can  be 
proven  to  be  safe  in  the  responsible  charge  of  a  nAinicipality,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  public  utilities  should  be  operated  by 
political  public  authority.  The  logic  of  such  an  argument  may 
seem  complete,  yet  it  is  perhaps  subject  to  the  fallacy  of  the 
undistributed  middle.  But,  even  if  the  argument  was  logically 
sound,  a  moment's  reflection  upon  the  history  of  our  successful 
political  institutions  will  demonstrate  that  the  difference  between 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Latin  processes  of  government  lies  largely 
in  the  daring  disregard  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  all  logic  in  shap- 
ing his  political  destiny.  Our  principle  has  been  that  logic  is 
magnificent  but  it  is  not  politics. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  argument  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  advocates  of  government  ownership  of  our  railways  are  not 
all  doctrinaires  or  radicals.  Not  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  found 
among  the  owners  of  railway  securities,  for  such  have  been  the 
uncertainties  of  the  railway  industry  in  recent  years  by  reason 
of  a  variety  of  economic  causes  (among  which  may  be  cited  aa 
not  the  least  the  realized  expectation  of  labor  in  constantly  in- 
creased wages,  and  the  accomplished  requirement  of  govern- 
mental authority  in  matters  adding  arbitrarily  to  the  expenses 
of  operation),  that  many  railway  security  holders,  trembling  over 
the  uncertainty  of  tbe  return  on  their  invested  savings,  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  exchange  what  they  have  for  the 
assured  and  stable  income  of  a  government  bond.    Indeed   a 

*An  addnu  before  the  CoDfercnce  on  Southeni  flraUema  U' tbe  UniveT- 
%Hj  of  the  South,  SewBOM,  Tenn.,  Aoguit  I,  1911,        ^  O 
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railway  security  holder  upon  whom  the  government  should  today 
make  demand  to  surrender  his  property  would  be  much  in  the 
position  of  a  slaveholder  in  Virginia  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  when  agriculture  with  slave  labor  had  reached 
its  lowest  economic  ebb  and  abolition  sentiment  was  rife.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  vehemently  ex- 
claimed in  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the  time  was  soon 
coming  when  the  masters  would  run  away  from  the  slaves  and 
be  advertised  by  them  in  the  public  papers. 

At  the  threshold  of  our  enquiry  as  to  government  ownership 
of  the  railways,  it  is  meet  to  ascertain  why  that  step  has  been 
taken  by  those  nations  which  have  taken  it,  and  it  is  curious  that 
no  two  of  them  have  taken  it  for  the  same  reason,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  there  is  no  deep  underlying  principle  which 
demands  it 

Bismarck  planned  to  acquire  the  German  railways  for  the 
German  Empire  as  part  of  his  scheme  of  political  unification; 
after  being  committed  to  the  policy,  he  acquired  them  for  Prussia, 
and  accomplished  his  political  object  indirectly.  The  Swiss  and 
the  Belgians  took  over  their  railways  because  they  feared  the 
domination  of  foreign  capital.  Italy  and  France  were  both  com- 
pelled to  the  step  as  a  consequence  of  original  subsidies  and  to 
solve  otherwise  inextricable  complications  about  government  con- 
trot  of  rates.  Tlie  Australasian  commonwealths  built  their  own 
railways  because  the  capital  could  not  be  secured  except  on  the 
credit  of  the  state,  and,  having  built  the  lines,  they  assumed  in 
the  first  instance  to  operate  them.  Perhaps  the  history  of  this 
last  experiment  will  be  like  that  of  the  stale  of  Georgia  with  the 
Western  &  Atlantic :  after  some  years  of  operation  by  the  state 
a  private  corporation  was  welcomed  as  lessee  and  has  ever  since 
continued  to  manage  the  property.  The  other  states  in  the 
South  which  have  surviving  proprietary  interests  in  their  rail- 
ways have  always  been  content  with  private  operation,  t.  g.. 
North  Carolina  with,  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  and  Virginia 
with  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac;  as  is  also  the 
case  with  the  Cincinnati  Southern,  which  belongs  to  the  city  of 
Cincinnati. 

We  can  find  no  guiding  precedent  among  these  instances. 
None  of  them  fits  the  present  situation  of  the  United  States  as 
a  whole. 

It,  then,  there  is  no  other  argument  for  government  ownership 
than  the  interest  of  the  public,  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
interest  of  the  public  can  be,  and  will  be,  and  indeed  is,  protected 
by  regulation.  The  interest  of  the  public  in  the  railways  lies  in 
three  things :  honest  management,  efficient  service,  and  reason- 
able rates,  without  undue  discrimination.  None  of  these  thiiigs 
would  be  promoted  by  government  ownership,  but  are  now 
secured  through  regulation. 

Under  existing  conditions  it  is  confidently  claimed  that  rail- 
way management  is  honest,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  past 
history  of  the  railways  in  the 'control  of  those  eponymous  finan- 
cial heroes  of  the  tribe  of  Capt.  Kidd  and  Blackbeard,  whose 
sins,  committed  during  the  period  of  construction  or  merger  of 
the  railway  systems  which  bear  their  names,  were  as  scarlet  as 
they  were  picturesque.  But  the  management  of  the  railways  of 
today  is  not  in  the  hands  of  pirates.  That  tribe  is  as  extinct  as 
the  great  auk,  and  while  their  example,  like  that  of  Clovis  to  the 
later  Merovingian  Kings,  has  been  responsible  for  some  lament- 
able instances  of  vulgar  crime  among  a  few  unworthy  railway 
otRcers,  it  can  fairly  be  said  that  no  department  of  the  govern- 
ment can  boast  a  body  of  men  higher  minded,  better  equipped 
or  more  scrupulous  in  the  public  service  than  the  men  in  re- 
sponsible charge  of  the  railways  today.  They  have  mostly  risen 
from  the  ranks  and  are  the  product  of  years  of  sound  'discipline 
in  subordinate  positions,  so  that  they  know  the  responsibility  of 
command  and  at  the  same  time  can  respect  those  subject  to  their 
orders.  They  represent  indeed  that  high  ideal  of  intelligent 
workmanship  so  eloquently  described  in  Ruskin's  fine  exordium: 

"l't>  obey  (nolhcr  man.  to  labor  for  blm,  yield  reverence  to  him  or  10  bia 
place,  i>  not  alavery.  Il  ii  often  the  best  kind  of  liberty — liberty  from  cire. 
The  man  who  »y>  to  one  Go.  and  he  goctb,  and  to  another  Come,  and  he 
Cometh,  hai  in   raoal  ca»3  more  lenie  of  reatraint  and  difficulty  than  the 


e  blDdeied  by  the  bucdeo 

wiiithihe'burden'may'be  Tightnied,  biiV  we  need  not  luffer  from  the  bridle 
If  we  do  nol  champ  at  il.  To  yield  reverence  to  another,  lo  hold  ourselvea 
and  our  dialikea  at  bia  diapotal,  it  not  alaTCry:  often  it  la  the  nobleat  atate 
in  wbich  ■  man  can  live  in  Ihia  world." 

Never  was  character  at  such  a  premium  in  the  railway  service 
at  it  is  today.' 

Power  in  the  hands  of  the  individual  is  always  a  possibility  of 
tyranny,  and  the  power  of  the  American  railway  manager  is 
indeed  great;  not  so  great  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  before 
regulation,  but  it  is  still  suflkient  great  to  compensate  for  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  hamper  his  work.  Disraeli  observed  that 
a  leader  among  the  boys  at  an  English  public  school,  a  captain 
of  Eton  or  a  praefect  of  Winchester  need  never  envy  the  prime 
minister  o!  England,  and  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  modern  rail- 
way manager  in  the  United  States.  Yet  his  power  is  now 
tempered  by  regulation,  for  he  must  account  to  public  authority 
quite  as  much  as  to  his  board  of  directors.  He  sails  between 
the  Scylla  of  enforced  resignation  and  the  Charybdis  of  indict- 
ment; so  that  practically  he  is  as  responsible  a  public  servant 
as  if  he  held  a  government  commission.  It  caqfeot  be  said, 
therefore,  that  government  ownership  is  necessary  on  the  ground 
of  control  of  the  integrity  of  management. 

Nor  is  government  ownership  necessary  to  secure  efficient 
service.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  an  American  railway 
operated  by  government  would  be  as  efficiently  operated  as  it  is 
under  private  management.  Despite  the  recent  criticism  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  existing  regime,  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  himself  an 
acknowledged  master  of  efficiency  of  railway  operation,  has 
stated  in  his  recent  Harvard  lecture  his  judgment  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  American  railways  are  now,  and  for  many  years  past 
have  been,  operated  with  an  efficiency  which  is  astonishing,  and 
that  the  public  has  got  the  benefit  of  it.  In  a  striking  graphic 
chart  he  shows  the  rates  per  passenger  mile  and  per  ton  mile 
actually  collected  by  the  railways  during  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  comparison  with  what  those  rates  might  have  been  if  they 
had  followed  the  trend  of  labor  and  commodity  prices  during 
the  same  period,  and  he  slates  his  conclusion  to  be  that,  by  the 
practice  of  efficiency  methods  by  the  railways,  more  than  seven 
billion  dollars  was  saved  to  the  public  in  transportation  charges 
in  the  fifteen  years.  For  the  year  1909  this  means  a  saving  to 
the  public  of  ^,760,000  every  twenty-four  hours,  or  nearly  three 
times  Mr.  Brandeis'  famous  million  dollars  a  day. 

The  natural  initiative  of  the  American  man  of  business  work- 
ing under  the  stress  of  competition  leads  him  to  experiment  with 
new  devices  and  adopt  new  methods  from  day  lo  day  in  a  way 
impossible  to  a  government- man  aged  industry.  Concentration  of 
responsibility  is  necessary  for  this,  and  the  criticism  of  all  gov- 
ernment-managed railways  in  Europe  is  their  rigidity.  The 
individual  officer  may  be  fit  but  he  is  tied  fast  with  red  tape,  in 
a  way  quite  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  done  business  with 
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.=.....  .........  .^ ..V  New  York  5«b.  and  I  am  pi 

the  aulhor  bad  in  mind  some  of  the  ornamenlj  of  the  railway  sen-ice,:  '"The 

of''bu«ie"rmen  whoT"e'at''udfed"gencral,  aocial  aild'^onomic  Uws  aa  well 
•a  the  lechnicala  of  a  particular  induatry.  Then  honion  mujl  be  wider  and 
their  grasp  musl  be  broader  than  that  of  those  whoae  view  is  limited  by  the 

Tclaped  by  the  corporate  regime,  and  the  lime  will  come  when  no  man  will 

bine  ao-called  businesi  ability  witb  economic  grasp.  When  that  time  comea 
there  will  be  needed  no  less  than  now  not  only  trained  leaders  of  indualrr 
and  commerce    but  trained  leaders  of  finance..    That  the  day  of  the  peedy 

finance  of  the  future  will  develop  in  higher  deiree  the  qualities  poiscsaed  by 
the  ireatesl  of  the  bankers  of  lodav.  Tliey  will  nol  be  concerned  with  imme- 
diate profit,  no  matter  what  the  future  cost  in  social  discontent,  but  Ihev 
will  have  their  minds  upon  the  maintenance  of  that  social  condition  in  which 
the  MvLIJs  'of  'ih'e  "an*  o"  thrflt,  will'bf  kept^as  ne*a"^'in  equiUbrium'as  the 
fluctuations  in  the  underlyinj  conditions  of  nature  will  permit.  The  great 
leaders  of  finance  will  in  increasing  degree  focus  the  judgment  of  the  indua- 
trial  and  commercial  world  for  the  benefit  of  tho«  who  would  securely  mvest 
their  savings.  That  character  and  genuine  ability  ate  becoming  more  and 
more  a  potent  factor  in  the  conduct  of  the  processes  that  promote  material 
welfare  1»  proved  nol  only  bv  the  elimination  of  the  malefactor  from  the 
positions  of^ responsibility  .n  tbe  industrial  and  commercial  corporations,  but 
by  the  passing  of  the  financial  bounder.  Ten  years  ago  a  profound  remark 
of  President  Hadley  of  Yale  met  with  derision  from  certain  quarters,  but 
making  good  his  dictum  thai  the  aureat  punirfimeni  tor  Ibe  man  who  has 
attained    so-called    pecuniary    anccesa    through    nwral    obliquity    is    social 
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the  government  of  the  United  Slates.  I  have  myseli  met,  and 
measured,  with  the  utmost  resp^  for  their  individual  profes- 
sional equipment,  some  of  the  ofhcers  of  the  most  criticized  rail- 
way in  the  world — the  state-ridden  Western  Railway  of  France. 
The  result  of  government  management  is  almost  inevitably 
bureaucracy,  and  what  this  means  in  comparison  with  private 
initiative  in  living  industry  can  well  be  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  Austria.  Mr.  Pattai,  the  President  of  the  Austrian 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  said  in  a  speech  delivered  last  stimmer: 
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If  government  ownership  and  operation  is  not  likely  to  im- 
prove the  dlciency  of  operation,  neither  is  it  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  social  uplift.  What  public  opinion,  working  upon 
the  natural  law  of  competition,  does  not  do  in  that  respect  can 
be  and  is  adequately  accomplished  by  regulation.  The  modern 
state  concerns  itself  with  many  social  questions  affecting  in- 
dustry without  assuming  the  responsibility  of  ownership,  so 
today  by  statute  or  by  order  of  a  commission  the  railways  are 
scrupulously  regulated  in  the  interest  of  employees  as  well  as 
the  public:  safety  appliances  are  prescribed,  working  conditions 
and  hours  of  service  are  modified,  compensation  for  injuries  is 
defined,  train  schedules  are  altered  or  fixed,  new  stations  are  built, 
io-called  "full  crews"  are  specified:  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  any  act  of  management  in  the  public  interest  which  the 
state  has  not  assumed  to  regulate,  for  all  that  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  that  "in  no  proper  sense  is  the  public  a  general  man- 
ager" of  the  railways. 

The  interest  of  the  public  in  rates  and  adjustments  of  rates  is 
undoubtedly  safer  under  the  existing  regime  of  private  initiative 
subject  lo  regulation  than  it  would  be  under  government  owner- 
ship. The  selfish  ambition  of  a  part  of  the  public  is  that  rates 
shall  constantly  be  reduced.  Under  the  stress  of  competition, 
and  with  the  aid  of  improved  and  cost-reducing  methods  of 
operation,  the  American  railways  have  heretofore  constantly  met 
this  ambition,  and  have  reduced  their  rates.  Recently  they  real- 
ized that  they  had  gone  loo  far  in  this  process  and  proposed  3 
general  advance  in  an  amount  which  they  considered  necessary 
to  compensate  them  for  the  additional  burden  they  are  now 
carrying.  But  regulating  authority  intervened  and  the  proposed 
advances  were  prohibited,  the  railways  being  assured  that  the 
business  of  the  country  was  adjusted  to  then  existing  conditions 
and  the  public  interest  was  such  that  they  must  be  content.    It 

The  courie  of  the  Auitrian  gnvernmeni  in  "enliating  an  army  of  new  em- 
ployeei"  after  taking  over  the  railwayi  <va>  not  exceptional.  Wilbin  three 
vcan  after  the  government  in  1905  aijumed  Ihe  operation  of  the  raitwayg  of 
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^*  . /^ ^  probable  thai  if  the  government  owned  and  operated  the 
ra'v>fc-ays  and  felt  the  pinch  of  fiscal  necessity  it  would  be  as 
considerate  of  the  public  as  it  is  when  it  is  regulating  the  man- 
agement of  private  properly:  at  least  that  has  not  been  the 
experience  in  those  countries  where  the  government  has  been 
actuated  by  such  responsibility.  In  Germany  the  railways  were 
acquired  with  a  promise  that  rates  would  be  reduced.  After  the 
government  got  control  and  found  the  necessity  for  increased 
revenue,  it  not  only  did  not  fulfil  its  prombe,  but  has  since 
actually  advanced  the  rates.*  General  advances  of  rates  to  pro- 
vide for  fiscal  necessities  have  also  been  made  against  the  protests 
of  the  public  on  the  government -owned  railways  in  Russia, 
Austria  Hungary,  Denmark  and  Switzerland. 

W.  M.  Acworth,  the  English  economist,  prescribes  two  quali- 
fications for  a  rate  maker:  expert  knowledge  and  impartiality. 
He  admits  that  a  government  officer  may  have  expert  knowledge 
as  great  as  thai  of  the  officer  of  a  private  corporation,  but  he 
denies  that  the  government  officer  can  be  as  impartial.  His  argu- 
ment is  worth  quoting  at  length,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  speaking  of  a  private  company  he  is  referring  to  English 
conditions  where  regulation  has  not  gone  nearly  as  far  as  in  the 
United  Slates: 

agreed,"  ialyi  Mr.  Acliworth,  "thai  expert  knowledge  was  just 
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hol(£ri,  being,  mdeed,  frequenlly  large  shareholders  thems:lves.  Their  in- 
terest i>— indeed,  it  is  a  common  reproach  made  agamsl  tb:in— the  dividend, 
and  nothing  but  the  dividend.  We  may  assume  that,  being  ordinary  human 
beings  and  disliking  unneceeury  friction,  they  will  sympathii:  with  Turgot's 

feathers  from  the  ggose  with  the  mi'nimum  of  squawking.  In  other  words, 
their  natural  tendency  will  be  to  support  their  manager  m  refusing  to  shear 
any  individual  lamb  too  close  and  in  getting  as  much  wool  as  possible  from 
the  lamb  that  can  alford  to  lose  it  wilhout  making  it  suffer  lo  much  thai  ill 
blealings  will  be  audible.     In  the  essential  posilTona  of  manager,  directors 
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growing  deraoraliialion  which  marked  Ibe  operation  of  I. 
mcreaie  o(  30  per  cent,  m  the  number  of  names  on  their 

il'^um  by'lhe"  stale  was' followed' bj^  a  llrge ''incrctie''?™he  "'limtir  II 

ISilwarof  "ranee. "fter  ila  acquisition'^ 'th°e'  go^eram^t."  It'haa'bleS 
charged  in  the  Canadian  parliament  thai  the  government  increase}  the  num- 

eledion  results. 


The  greatest  positive  danger  of  government  ownership  lies  iri 
politics.    There  are  upwards  of  1,700,000  men  now  employed  by 


the  United  Stales.     There  is  nothing  in  Ibe  experiei 

theory  that  "he  °adopt?oo  'o"t"i»'i»l!cy'"'woulcr  lead 
rates  they  have  to  pay.  The  average  rale  per  ton 
Sutes  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  was  7.63  m 
per  ton  per  mite  in  some  of  the  European  countriej 
owned  and  operated  by  the  stale  are  as  follows:  '. 
Belgium.    K.S   mills;    Hungary,    14. Z    mills;    Austria 
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powers  of  absolute  monopoly." 

He  adds  that  these  things  are  all  done  In  Germi 
of  equity.     That  is  what  tie  IrafHc  managers  of  It 

discriminations  which  they  regarded  aa  ^sed  on  pi 
are  considered  principles  of  equity  dependa  very  lar 
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the  railways  of  the  Uhited  Slates  earning  over  a  billion  dollars 
a  year  in  wages,  and  if  the  government  owned  and  operated  the 
railways  they  would  all  become  office  holders.  If  we  may  be- 
lieve the  experience  of  Belgium  and  Italy,  their  numbers  might 
be  expected  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  under  government 
management.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  result  would 
be  in  practical  politics,  what  pressure  there  would  be  upon  a 
party  in  power  for  the  existing  Jobs,  and  for  the  creation  of  new 
ones,  a  pressure  which  no  civil  service  could  altogether  resist' 
A  well-organized  political  machine  would  undoubtedTy  seek  to 
control,  through  patronage  all  railway  votes  for  the  party  in 
power,  and  what  this  could  be  made  to  mean  is  evident  from 
the  mere  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  1908  there  were 
over  200fl00  more  voters  in  the  railway  service  than  the  sum  of 
Mr.  Taft's  popular  plurality. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  the  pivotal  slate  of  Hew  York 
has  more  than  once  determined  a  presidential  succession  by  a 
small  plurality.  If  Ihe  men  in  railway  service  in  New  York 
could  be  voted  as  a  unit,  as  most  holders  of  office  under  the 
federal  government  are  now  customarily  voied,  it  could  not  be 
doubtful  how  the  state  would  go.  Is  not  this  suggestion  fraught 
with  real  danger  to  our  political  institutions?' 

On  the  other  hand  we  may  consider  the  compensation  which 
the  labor  unions  might  expect  for  political  support.  Under  the 
existing  regime  they  have  steadily  and  successfully  accomplished 
advances  in  wages  and  modifications  of  working  conditions, 
which  are  the  equivalent  o£  increased  expense  to  the  railways. 
Is  it  likely  that  they  would  abate  their  demands  upon  government 
when  they  had  the  powerful  engine  of  political  pressure  to  sup- 
plement their  present  strength?    It  is  not  inconceivable  that  iheir 
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l^sappearcd.     It  i? 

to  Veep  on  good  termi  wilb  the  railway  men— forced  Tiim  not  only  lo  take 
tbeie  ringleadera  hack,  but  even  <o  pay  them  their  wagea  for  Ihe  time  they 
had  spent  in  prison,  tbough  he  would  not  iHree  to  Ihe  Jailer  atrp  unli)  Ihe 

madVtiy^he  governmenl,  lor  purely  pomical  r'easons,  they  have  had  to  pay 

"In  (lie  height  of,  t\ 
■ntnager  of  the   Merit 

beat  remedy  to  adopt  for  overcoming  Ihe  trouble.    Thi 
take  over,  with  all  possible  despatch,  ihe  poit  of  traffic 

to  say  that  if  the  appointment  were  persisted  in  they  would  all  come  out  on 
ftiike.  Their  objection  was,  apparently,  founded  on  Ihe  faft  that  ihe  officer 
was  known  10  be  a  utrict  disci pfinarian.    Tbe  minister  gave  way.  cancelled  the 

"The  example  of  surrender  thus  sei  by  Ihe  responsible  minister  baa  t>een 
followed  by  the  heads  of  depanmenis.  so  that,  in  Ihe  words  of  one  aulborily 
on  the  aubjecl.  'They  are  afraid  of  ordering  Ihe  railway  men  about,  and  the 
men  work  a<  they  please.'  'Never.-  added  my  aulhorily,  -has  more  connnc- 
iae  proof  been  given  of  the  absolule  necessity  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
■ny  large  body  of  workers  when  the  undertaking  on  which  they  are  employed 
is  taken  over  by  Ihe  stale.     In  Ilaly,  al  least,  though  Ihe  minister  may  be- 
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Victoria  had  been  pursued  for  some  years  prior  lo  1903  and  bad  gone  so 
far  that  the  public  service  was  seriously  affected.  Tbe  aims  of  the  so-called 
"Trades  Hall."  composed  of  labor  unions  of  various  kind.,  were  avowedly  as 
economic;   the   railway  minister  orderetl  the  employees  of 

way  employees.     The  government,  a'fter  a  bitter  fight,  won 
V.    and   Ihrn    in    I«)6    nassed  a   law   wbich   orovided  that  nO 
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success  might  make  profitable  operation  by  government  an  im- 
possibility.   This  has  been  the  result  in  Switzerland. 

Having  in  mind  these  considerations  let  us  imagine  a  day  with 
the  secretary  of  the  new  Department  of  Transportation. 

The  secretary  has  just  concluded  his  first  six  months  of  govern- 
ment management  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  but  he 
is  not  altogether  happy  in  his  great  office.  The  statement  of  the 
results  of  the  six  months'  operation  which  lies  before  him  is 
only  part, of  his  troubles,,  btit  that  in  itself  should  be  enough.  In 
pursuance  of  the  pledge  of  his  party  platform  on  which  a  year 
ago  he  had  triumphantly  stumped  the  country,  he  began  his 
administration  by  reducing  rates.  Although  business  has  been 
fairly  good,  revenues  have  shown  decreases  from  week  to  week 
from  the  very  start;  owing  to  the  reduced  rates,  and  somehow 
there  has  not  been  accomplished  that  economy  which  he  had 
proclaimed  would  come  from  increasing  the  wages  of  employees 
to  the  point  where  their  individual  responsibility  for  results 
would  be  awakened  and  high  efficiency  of  labor  ensue.  This 
theory  had  sounded  particularly  well  from  the  political  platform 
and  undoubtedly  won  many  votes,  but,  while  the  secretary  had 
done  his  part  and  had  increased  wages  in  the  amount  fixed  by  a 
board  of  arbitration  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  various  labor 
organizations,  somehow  the  resulting  efficiency  was  not  forth- 
coming and  the  operating  income  was  steadily  less.  The  secre- 
tary sometimes  suspected  that  his  managing  organization  was 
responsible  for  this,  because  on  his  coming  into  office  he  had 
reduced  the  salaries  of  all  the  general  managers,  in  response  to 
congressional  criticism  of  the  payment  of  higher  salaries  to  rail- 
way officers  than  were  paid  to  cabinet  officers,  and  as  a  result 
most  of  his  competent  operating  officers  had  resigned — "to  en- 
gage in  other  business,"  the  circulars  read.  The  secretary  had 
heard  that  this  had  happened  in  Switzerland  also  and  had  never 
been  quite  comfortable  in  replacing  the  general  managers,  who 
had  been  bom  and  bred  on  the  road,  by  lawyers  with  political 
pull  who  were  recommended  by  their  Senators, 

So  the  secretary  had  determined  on  a  reaction  and  had  made 
several  advances  in  specific  commodity  rates.  This  morning  he 
was  greeted  from  the  top  of  his  mail  by  a  clipping  from  a 
Chicago  newspaper  denouncing  this  action,  vocally  accusing  him 
of  graft  and  demanding  his  immediate  resignation.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  pleasant  and  clever  cartoon  depicting  the 
maxim  of  Philip  of  Macedon  that  any  fortress  can  be  taken 
which  can  be  reached  by  an  ass  laden  with  gold,  and  in' this  case 
the  fortress  was  labeled  with  the  secretary's  name  and  its  turrets 
aptly  resembled  the  secretary's  peculiar  ears. 

Further  down  in  the  mail  was  a  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Liverpool  demanding  the  export  bills  of  lading  issued  by 
station  agents  shall  be  personally  endorsed  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States:  a  protest  from  a  G,  A.  R.  post  against  the 
secretary's  new  system  of  scientific  divisional  organization  be- 
cause it  was  modeled  on  that  of  the  Confederate  army :  a  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  calling  for  information  as  to  the  movement  of 
switch  engine  No.  999  from  roundhouse  to  shop  without  a  "full 
crew,"  and  the  all-steel  caboose  equipped  with  drinking  water 
as  required  by  the  act  of  such  a  date  i  a  protest  by  the  federal 
water-ways  commission  against  reducing  rail  rates  in  competi- 
tion with  the  water  rates  obtaining  on  the  rivers  recently  canal- 
ized by  the  government,"  a  letter  from  the  department  of  the 
interior  demanding  the  concessions  from  published  freight  tariffs, 
on  supplies  shipped  to  Indian  agents,  which  that  department  was 
wont  to  demand  of  the  railways  before  the  government  took  them 
over;  and  finally  a  communication  from  the  post  office  depart- 
ment advising  that  as  the  mail  was  running  normally  heavy  tbe 
usual  quadrennial  weighing  to  determine  mail  pay  would  be  post- 
poned until  the  department  should  determine  that  It  was  more  to 
the  interest  of  the  department  to  have  it  done. 


•The   1 


iment    strictly    enforce    ■    rule    upon    lioth    privately 
■y*  requiring  them  to  nuke  their  rates  20  per  cent. 

... ^f  compeling  waterways,  it  bdng  considered  necessary 

in  this  differential  to  keep  the  railway  from  attracting  the  traffic 


from"  the"  waterways,     the  policy  if  makJBjg  the  railways  keep'tbeir  rai 
higher  than  those  of  competing  waterway^  (Jao^lffn^m  Gennany.  Belgi' 
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Having  read  these  pleasant  and  encouraging 
retary  turned  to  receive  his  assembled  visitors. 

First,  there  was  a  delegation  from  a  labor  union,  accompanied 
by  a  United  States  senator,  to  demand  the  removal  of  the  only 
efficient  general  manager  left  in  the  service  (who  for  very  love 
of  the  work  had  remained  despite  reduced  pay),  because  he  had 
ventured  to  dose  his  shops  when  his  appropriation  was  ex- 
hausted. Next  was  an  influential  member  of  congress  from  one 
of  the  slum  districts  in  New  York,  who  had  a  reputation  as  an 
authority  on  political  economy  and  represented  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  generally  expected  de- 
ficit in  the  income  account  of  the  government  operated  railways 
was  to  be  met  out  of  general  funds  of  the  government  and  so 
fall  upon  the  taxpayer  at  large :  he  argued,  and  the  secretary 
could  not  but  recognize  the  force  of  it,  that  this  was  but  another 
form  of  special  privilege  similar  to  the  protection  by  customs 
tariff  which  had  weighed  upon  the  country  for  so  many  years 
and  only  recently  had  been  removed;  the  reduction  of  rates  for 
the  benefit  of  the  shipper  with  the  effect  of  creating  a  deficit  to 
be  made  up  by  the  taxpayer  was,  he  urged,  worse  tyranny  than 
Schedule  K  itself. 

The  secretary  then  turned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  delegations 
from  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Boston,  Seattle  and  Atlanta, 
who  came  to  enquire  whether  the  secretary  did  in  tact  contem- 
plate, as  had  been  announced  in  the  press,  the  introduction  of 
the  zone  system  of  rates  which  is  in  force  in  Germany,  for  if  so 
they  all  wanted  to  protest  (on  different  specifications  it  is  true) 
against  wiping  out  the  existing  systems  of  rates,  based,  it  was 
admitted,  on  apparent  discrimination  between  localities,  but  they 
urged  that  they  had  done  business  on  those  rates  tor  a  genera- 
tion and  surely  the  secretary  did  not  wish  to  bring  on  an  already 
nascent  panic  by  throwing  all  established  business  into  chaos'; 
the  secretary  was  too  practical  a  patriot  to  do  that. 

The  secretary  sighed,  and  with  pure  intellectual  relief,  greeted 
a  group  of  new  and  ambitious  congressmen  who  wanted  in- 
formation on  which  to  formulate  the  annual  pork  barrel  bill  for 
new  construction  of  unprofitable  branch  lines  to  all  county  seats. 
At  least  the  secrelary  could  sympathize  with  that:  it  was 
practical  politics. 

Last  came  the  bureaucratic  purchasing  agent,  and,  with  a  com- 
placent smile,  reported  that  he  had  requisitions  for  one  dozen 
fountain  pens  and  could  save  three  cents  apiece  on  their  cost  if 
authorized  to  purchase  five  years'  supply.  This  was  the  last 
straw,  the  secretary  exploded,  rehearsed  the  experience  of  Moses 
with  the  green  spectacles  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  went 
home  to  lunch. 

The  proposal  that  the  government  shall  acquire  and  operate 
the  railways  is  essentially  an  economic,  a  business  question,  but 
it  must  be  decided  in  political  debate.  One  is  nevertheless  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  the  American  people  will,  when  called 
upon  to  do  so,  decide  it  right,  because  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  economic  question  of  this  generation,  that  of  the 
gold  and  silver  standards,  was  determined  correctly  by  popular 
vote  in  a  fierce  political  campaign.  That  was  a  supreme  evidence 
of  one  of  the  qualities  of  our  civilization  which  a  stranger  cannot 
always  understand.  We  live  in  an  age  when  everything  "pro- 
gressive" seems  to  be  considered  sacrosanct,  when  the  American 
people  seem  to  want  to  change  institutions  for  the  mere  sake  of 
change,  yet  in  the  last  analysis  sober  judgment  usually  prevails. 
It  is  confidently  expected  that  no  such  violent  economic  revolu- 
tion as  the  taking  over  of  the  operation  of  the  railways  by  the 

■One  ot  the  immedUle  risks  of  govemmenl  ownership,  ind  indMd  of  any 
fonn  of  government  tale-making  as  well,  is  Itae  mere  substitution  of  a  new 
basis  al  discrimination  as  between  localities  for  tbal  found  lo  eitisl.     In  Ger- 

Herr  TOn  Miqtiel,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  stated  in  tbe  Prussian  DIel  in 


federal  government  will  ever  get  beyond  the  realm  of  debate ; 
but,  perhaps,  even  to  debate  it  brings  us  within  the  shrewd  com- 
ment of  an  intelligent  observer  in  a  recent  English  review : 

"A  passiaa  for  reform  h»t  Kiied  the  AmeTion  people."  Hyi  A.  Maurice 
T —    n._j  _-.  .-  ,^g  p,„  in  jiij  ^o,](  of  reform  burdens  their  coDscience. 


e  of  refoi 

"The'  historian  of  the  out  century 


..   ....  , ^    ..  jquallv  paiiled  to  find  Ihe  logical 

ion.  Tbe  historian  that  ia  to  come  will  learnedly  prove  tbal  tbe 
n  people  in  the  beginninE  of  the  twentieth  century  were  ioffering 
a  intolerable  burden,  that,  tank  in  sloih,  tbtj  had  permitted  them- 


get  today  living  in  Ihe  midst  of  them,  but  tbe  raison  d'etre  for  this  hysterica] 
wave  of^  reform  that  is  enguiang  a  sober  and  intelligent  people  defies  dia- 
covery.  The  Americans  were  never  so  well  off  >i  they  are  10-day.  Iheir 
future  never  appeared  so  bright,  and  yet  they  are  discontented,  frightened 


SUBSTRUCTURE    OF    THE     KENTUCKY    AND     INDIANA 
BRIDGE. 

The  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  Company  has 
about  completed  the  substructure  for  a  new  bridge  across  the 
Ohio  river,  connecting  New  Albany,  Ind.,  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
the  erection  of  the  superstructure  will  begin  at  an  early  date. 
The  old  bridge  is  a  single  track  structure  designed  for  train 
loading  equivalent  to  about  Cooper's  E  24,  and  was  opened  for 
traffic  in  1886.  It  is  used  by  three  steam  railways,  the  Southern, 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  and  the  Chicago,  Indian- 
apolis &  Louisville,  and  by  an  electric  hne  connecting  Louisville, 
and  by  an  electric  line  connecting  Louisville  and  New  Albany. 
There  are  about  75  steam  train  movements  and  about  96  electric 
car  movements  over  it  each  day.  The  steam  and  electric  tracks 
are  gauntleted.  It  is  very  difficult  to  operate  this  heavy  traffic 
over  the  single  track,  and  heavy  rolling  stock  can  not  be  moved 
across  the  bridge  on  account  of  the  reslriclions  in  loading. 

The  new  bridge  will  be  a  plain  truss  structure  carrying  double 
tracks  gauntleted  for  steam  and  electric  traffic  between  the  trusses 


Old   Bridge,  Showing  Temporary  Turnout*  on   Highway. 

and  a  highway  outside  of  each  truss  supported  on  a  cantilever 
bracket  The  alinement  is  changed  enough  to  allow  the  new 
bridge  to  just  clear  the  old  structure,  which  will  continue  to 
handle  the  traffic  during  construction  work.  The  accompanying 
elevation  of  the  new  bridge  is  exclusive  of  approaches.  The 
choice  of  span  lengths  was  limited  by  the  requirements  of  the 
government  that  two  channels  of  600  ft.  clear  span  be  provided 
for  ordinary  river  traffic,  and  a  swing  span  for  traffic  which  can- 
not pass  under  the  structure.  The  river  is  divided  into  two 
channels  at  the  bridge  side  by  a  flat  island  known  as  "Sand 
Island."  During  low  water  stages  the  river  boats  use  tbe 
government  canal,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  just  above  the  site 
of  the  bridge.  This  canal  connects  with  the  Kentucky  channel 
so  that  during  these  periods  practically  alt  traffic  uses  the  south 
or  Kentucky  shore  channel.    During  high  water  stages  the  river 
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traffic  goes  directly  over  the  dam  at  the  upper  end  of  the  govern- 
ment canal  and  uses  the  north  or  Indiana  shore  channel  to  pass 
Sand  Island.  The  swing  span  provides  two  clear  channels  172 
ft  wide.  The  south  approach  is  1^1.3  ft  long,  and  is  a  steel 
viaduct  on  concrete  pedestals,  except  at  the  crossings  of  streets 
and  alleys,  where  deck  girders  rest  on  concrete  abutments.  The 
north  approach  is  about  700  ft.  long  and  consists  of  a  fill  550  ft 
long  and  a  150  ft  deck  truss  supported  by  abutment  III  and  pier 
I.  The  fill  includes  a  deck  girder  span  over  the  tracks  of  the  St. 
Louis  division  of  the  Southern  Railway. 

Piers  I  to  VII,  inclusive,  are  carried  down  to  solid  rock,  and 
pier  VIII  and  abutment  III  on  the  Indiana  side  are  supported  on 
concrete  piles.  AU  piers  and  abutments  are  of  mass  concrete. 
The  typical  pier  has  two  base  courses  each  5  ft  thick  stepped  in 
2  ft.  all  around  and  the  body  of  the  pier  is  battered  %  in.  to  the 
alt  sides.  The  pier  noses  are  semi-circular  without  pro- 
tection plates.  The  concrete  in  the  body  of  piers  anad  abutments 
1:2J^:5  mixture  and  in  bridge  seats  1:2:4.  The  only  rein- 
■orcement  used  is  placed  4  in.  from  al!  vertical  faces  down  to  one 
low  water  level  and  in  a  horizontal 


CroH  Section  of  Old  and   New  Bridgei. 


plane  below  the  bridge  seats.  This  reinforcement  consists  of 
Ji  in.  bars  spaced  on  IS-in.  centers  and  wired  at  all  intersections. 
This  surface  reinforcement  has  effectively  prevented  surface 
cracks  and  the  appearance  of  the  finished  work  leads  the  engineers 
in  charge  to  believe  that  the  means  adopted  for  this  purpose 
were  fully  justified. 

The  foundation  for  piers  I  to  VI,  inclusive,  were  laid  in  puddle 
coiler  dams  about  34  ft  by  74  ft.  in  size.  The  forms  for  these 
coffer  dams  were  made  of  yellow  pine,  and  were  built  up  in 
sections  on  the  shore  and  carried  out  on  barges  or  floated  to 
place  if  the  water  conditions  were  favorable.  The  thickness  of 
the  puddle  wall  varied  from  6  ft  to  10  ft,  the  general  rule  being 
that  the  wall  should  have  a  thickness  equal  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  which  it  was  placed.  Elxceptionally  good  clay  for 
puddling  was  available  on  both  shores,  its  quality  being  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  in  one  case  a  dam  was  finished  and  pumped  out 
in  the  afternoon  and  allowed  to  stand  over  night  with  a  result- 
ing rise  in  the  water  level  of  less  than  ^  in.  A  6-in.  and  a  lO-in. 
centrifugal  pump  were  used  in  each  coffer  dam  to  keep  out  the 
water,  and  in  the  cases  where  gravel  overlaid  the  rock  they  were 
also  used  to  excavate  this  material.  In  some  of  the  pier  locations 
slate  was  encountered  which  was  blasted  out  and  removed  with 
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shovels.     As  the  excavation  progressed  the  dams  were  braced 
with  heavy  timbers  in  both  di''ections. 

The  coffer  dam  for  pier  VII  was  made  of  steel  sheet  piling  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  depth  of  material  overlying  the  rock 
was  considerably  greater  than  in  the  other  piers.  A  special  type 
of  piling  designed  by  H.  M.  Gould,  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
contractors  doing  the  work,  was  used.  This  piling  consists  of 
Standard  channels  driven  with  the  flanges  overlapping  and  with 


enough  to  permit  the  dumping  of  the  aggregate  into  charging 
cars  running  on  a  longitudinal  track  below  the  bins,  and  these 
cars  were  arranged  to  feed  directly  into  the  charging  hopper  of 
a  No.  40  Ransome  mixer.  A  storage  house  for  cement  was  pro- 
vided adjacent  to, the  sand  and  stone  bins.  The  hoisting  engine- 
was   located  in   such  a  position  that   it  could  operate  the   small 


-t2\^'Pl- 
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Qould  StMl  Sheet  PIHng. 


charging  cars,  and  could  also  be  used  to  move  standard  cars  of 
sand  or  stone  on  the  trestle.  The  mixer  was  dumped  into  a  one 
yard  automatic  hoisting  skip,  supported  on  a  vertical  tower  which 
rose  above  the  level  of  the  old  bridge  and  was  adjacent  to  it 
The  skip  was  dumped  into  a  hopper  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
tower  which  had  a  capacity  great  enough  to  permit  the  steady 
operation  of  the  mixer  independent  of  the  regularity  with  which 
s   taken   away.     All   highnny   traffic   on   the   old 


Excavating  by  Pumping  Sand  and  Qravel  In  Coffer  Dam  VII. 

timbers  boiled  in  alternate  channels  to  furnish  water  tight  joints. 
The  wood  is  covered  by  a  j4-'n-  plate  and  bolted  to  the  channel 
before  driving.  The  sealing  of  the  joint  is  effected  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  wood  after  it  has  been  in  the  water  a  short  time.  This 
coffer  dam  was  33  ft,  by  75  ft,  in  size,  and  the  piles  were  20  ft, 
long,  making  a  total  area  of  piling  of  4,320  sq.  ft.  The  cost  of 
materials  and  fabrication  was  $2,740  and  of  driving  $730,  or  a 
t  of  63.S  cents  per  sq,  ft.  for  the  former  and  16,9  cents  per  sq. 


MM 
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Puddle  Coffer  Dam  at  Pier  IV. 


bridge  was  diverted 

bridge  and  the  adj: 

tion  purposes.    A  n 

and  one-yard  push  c 

hopper  above  the  m 

Concrete  was   dropped   directly   from   1 

through  wrought  iron  pipe  !^-in,  thick. 


the  roadway  on  the  side  opposite  the  new 

nt  highway   was  given   over   to  conslruc- 

ow  gage  track  was  laid  on  this  highway 

operated  on  it  to  carry  concrete  from  the 

lo  the  point  where  it  was  to  be  placed. 

cars   into   the   forms 

8- ft.  sections. 


each  section  being  tapered  from  10  in.  in  diameter  at  the  upper 


Steel  Concrete  Chute.  Sectional  rorm*  for  Puddle  Dam 


ft   for  the  latter,  making  a  total  cost  of  piling  tn  place  of  80,4 
cents  per  sq.  ft. 

The  concrete  work  was  handled  from  two  plants,  one  located 
on  each  shore,  the  layout  and  operation  of  which  were  practically 
identical.  A  storage  bin  with  a  capacity  of  six  carloads  of  stone 
and  another  with  a  capacity  of  three  carloads  of  sand  were  pro- 
vided and  a  standard  gage  track  was  laid  on  a  trestle  approach 
over  these  bins,  so  that  the  material  could  be  dumped  directly 
from  ears  into  the  bins.     These  storage  pockets  were  elevated 
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end  to  8.  in.  in  diameter  at  the  lower.  These  pipes  were  sup- 
ported by  $i-in.  rods  connecting  a  bracket  riveted  around  the 
pipe  near  the  upper  end  of  each  section  to  a  similar  bracket  on 
the  section  above.  The  top  section  was  supported  directly  on 
timbers  resting  on  the  floor  system  of  the  old  highway.  These 
pipes  were  suspended  from  points  directly  over  the  center  line  of 
the  new  piers  so  that  very  little  flexibility  in  the  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  the  pier  was  required  to  place  the  < 


Pier  I. 

The  pipe  was  perfectly  flexible  in  the  other  directions  and  no 
difficulty  was  found  in  carrying  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe  out  to 
the  farthest  point  on  the  pier.  In  some  cases  a  little  greater 
flexibility  in  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the  pier  axis  would 
have  made  the  work  easier,  and  it  was  suggested  that  this  could 
easily  be  secured  by  making  the  supports  of  the  top  joint  chains 
instead  of  stiff  rods.  Concrete  was  dropped  through  these  pipes 
from  a  maximum  height  of  115  ft.,  and  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  There  was  no  separation  of  the  aggregate  ap- 
parent, in  fact,  concrete  deposited  in  this  way  seems  to  be  fully 
as  uniform  as  concrete  placed  in  the  usual  manner. 


^"^Sra 


Abutment  I. 

The  center  pier  under  the  swing  span  is  circular,  having  a 
diameter  of  30  ft.  Concrete  was  placed  in  5-tt.  lifts,  the  ribs 
supporting  the  forms  being  wired  diagonally  across  the  pier  and 
no  exterior  bracing  being  required.  In  placing  the  lower  courses 
it  was  noticed  that  tins  type  of  bracing  distorted  the  circular 
form  of  the  pier  slightly  on  account  of  the  tendency  for  the  ribs 
tq,'bulg«'ietween  the  points  wh*re  the  wires  were  attached.  To 
overcome  this  tendency  six  rails  were  set  vertically  In  the  con- 
crete, being  spaced  equi-distant  from  the  center  of  the  pier  and 


from  each  other.  Three  wires  were  run  from  each  rail  to  the 
three  nearest  points  where  the  circular  ribs  overlapped.  The  topa 
of  the  rails  were  wired  securely,  insuring  their  remaining  in  the 
correct  position,  and  the  wires  from  all  the  ribs  in  one  lift  were 
attached  near  the  bottom  of  the  rail,  which  left  the  center  of  the 
pier  more  open  than  with  the  former  method  of  bracing,  allowing 
men  greater  freedom  in  placing  the  concrete.  This  method  of 
bracing  proved  very  effective  and  the  circular  form  was  perfectly 
retained.  The  supporting  ribs  were  placed  on  12-ft.  centers  and 
19  sections  were  used  in  each  ring. 

The  approach  fill  on  the  Indiana  side  is  made  from  the  high- 
way of  the  old  bridge  which  at  that  point  is  supported  on  a  steel 
viaduct.  Extra  bents  and  a  reinforced  floor  system  were  pro- 
vided to  carry  two  standard  gage  gauntleled  tracks  on  this  high- 
way for  construction  trains,  the  object  in  laying  two  tracks  being 
to  get  as  great  a  lateral  range  for  dumping  as  possible.  No 
attempt  will  be  made  to  salvage  the  steel  trestle  as  it  was  thought 
to  be  cheaper  to  use  it  to  fill  from  than  to  build  a  temporary 
wooden  trestle  adjacent  to  it  for  that  purpose.  After  the  fill  is 
completed  the  steel  that  remains  above  the  grade  will  be  torched 
off  and  scrapped.  The  filling  is  obtained  about  four  miles  away 
on  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  and  is  handled  by  con- 
tract in  Western  air  dump  cars. 

The  entire  work  of  rebuilding  this  bridge  is  being  done  under 
the  direction  of  W.  M.  Mitchell,  manager  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  Company.  J.  E. 
Greiner  and  J.  M.  Johnson  are  consulting  engineers,  and 
James  B.  Wilson  is  resident  engineer.  The  Foster-Creighion 
Gould  Company  is  the  contractor  and  Wilbur  Creighton  is 
superintendent  for  the  contractors. 


There  are  pending  at  present  in  Congress  two  bills  requiring 
the  substitution  of  steel  and  steel  under-frame  passenger  equip- 
ment for  the  wooden  cars  now  in  service.  The  provisions  of 
these  bills  are,  briefly,  as  follows : 

H.  R.  5291,  introduced  by  Mr.  Esch,  of  Wisconsin,  April  15, 
1911.— After  January  1,  1912,  prohibits  construction  or  use  for 
the  first  time  of  any  day  or  passenger  coach,  mail,  chair,  smok- 
ing or  combination  car  or  tourist  sleeper  for  purposes  of  inter- 
state passenger  traffic  not  conforming  to  a  standard  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  American  Railway  Association  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Standards  to  be  designated  must 
include  certain  specifications  as  to  steel  under-frame  and  super- 
structure. After  January  1,  1918,  prohibits  use  of  such  cars 
which  do  not  comply  with  the  standards  or  models  provided  for. 
Penalty,  $1,000  for  each  violation.  Does  not  apply  to  electric  or 
street  car  lines  engaged  in  interstate  passenger  traffic.  Inter- 
Stale  Commerce  Commission  may,  after  hearing  and  for  good 
cause,  extend  period  of  compliance. 

H.  R.  11.822,  introduced  by  Mr.  Talcott,  of  New  York,  June 
17,  1 9  U.— Prohibits  use  of  passenger  cars  after  June  I, 
191S,  unless  constructed  of  steel,  upon  a  plan  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Penalty,  $1,000  for  each  vio- 
lation. Gives  commission  discretion  to  extend  period  within 
which  the  act  must  be  complied  with  upon  full  hearing  and  for 

On  May  22,  1911,  Circular  No.  16  was  addressed  to  all  the 
railways,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  equipment  in  service 
December  31,  1910,  and  that  which  had  been  received  since  that 
dale,  and  also  that  under  construction  or  contracted  for.  In- 
quiry was  also  made  as  to  the  number  of  passenger  train  cars 
acquired  in  the  calendar  years  1909  and   1910. 

Replies  to  this  circular  were  received  from  193  roads,  aggre* 
gating  234,834  miles,  and  covering  a  total  of  54,609  passenger 
equipment  cars  in  service  December  31,  1910,  and  4,074  cars  put 
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in  service  since  that  date  or  contracted  for.    Tabulations,  based 
upon  these  replies,  are  shown  herewith. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  following: 

St«l 


ISW.' 2.000 

1910 3,783 


St«l. 


Underfri] 
21  pi 


J3  p. 


Based  upon 
pared  the  following  table  showing  the 
wooden  equipment  in  steel 


Sled.  Vodetit 

0.8  per  cent.     I.D  per 
9.3  p«r  cent.     3.5  per 

average  known  costs,  the  committee  has  pre- 


Wood. 
9B.a  per  cent. 
S7.2  per  cent. 


i  Btgpge 

Sleep'inir,"i>>n>>>>-' 


t  of  replacing  present 


33,720.000.00 


12,800         34S,G4G,4( 


fundamental  principle  must  be  recognized  in  connection  with 
all  of  these  three,  but  they  present  themselves  in  such  different 
forms  that  separate  discussions  of  them  are  necessary. 

Dead  weight  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  shipment  itself  takes 
at  least  three  fonns;  weight  of  cars,  weight  of  preservatives, 
and  dunnage. 

By  far  the  largest  item  of  dead  weig^tt  of  this  kind  is  the 
weight  of  the  car  in  or  on  which  the  freight  is  carried.  Different 
commodities  require  different  kinds  of  cars:  fresh  fruits,  pack- 
inghouse products,  etc.,  require  refrigerator  cars ;  live  stock, 
palace  stock  cars;  coal  and  gravel,  gondola  cars,  and  logs,  flat 
cars.  These  various  styles  of  cars  vary  in  weight,  an  ordinary 
box  car  weighing  about  30,000,  a  refrigerator  car  40,000,  a  stock  . 
or  tank  car  32fl00.  and  a  flat  car  26,000  lbs.  For  this  reason  the 
amount  of  dead  v^eight  carried  for  each  unit  weight  (100  bbls.  or 
one  ton)  may  differ.  Then,  some  of  these  cars  can  only  be 
used  for  the  transportation  of  the  particular  commodity  for 
which  they  were  designed,  as  chickens  in  chicken  cars;  while 
others,  for  only  a  limited  number  of  articles,  as  for  example. 


PASSENGER  CARS  IN  SERVICE  OR  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION. 


icquired  io 

Calendar 

1909. 


The  committee  further  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  assum' 
ing  the  approximate  book  value  of  the  existing  wooden  equip- 
ment to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $4,000  for  each  vehicle,  there 
will  be  involved  ultimately  a  charge  to  operating  expenses  under 
the  classification  of  accounts  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission of  approximately  $187.«Mfl00, 


DEAD  WEIGHT  AND   FREIGHT   RATES. 


BY   J.    1 

Dead  weight  is  that  weight  which  must  be  hauled  by  a  rail 
carrier  in  connection  with  and  to  make  possible  the  transporta- 
tion of  freight  and  the  movement  of  which  does  not  result  in  an 
increase  of  wealth.  In  other  words  if  "place  utility"  is  not  created 
by  the  hauling  of  a  given  amount  of  weight,  that  weight  is  con- 
sidered as  dead  weight.  It  has  sometimes  been  called  non-paying 
freight,  but  that  term  is  not  well  used  as  wilt  be  seen  from  the 
following. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  article,  dead  weight  will  be  considered 
as  of  three  kinds,  viz.:  (1)  that  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  ship- 
ment itself  and  is  not  closely  connected  with  it;  (2)  that  which 
is  a  part  of  the  shipment,  but  not  a  part  of  the  commodity  itself; 
(3)  that  which  is  a  part  of  the  commodity  tlself.    The  same 


a  tank  car  can  only  carry  liquids,  and  often  only  a  single  kind ; 
slock  cars,  being  open  and  containing  noxious  odors,  cannot  be 
loaded  with  such  freight  as  is  subject  to  damage  by  weather 
or  odor,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  refrigerator  cars  clean 
prohibits  the  loading  of  many  commodities  in  them.  For  these 
reasons  a  large  per  cent,  of  this  special  equipment  is  returned 
empty  to  the  shipping  point,  and  whenever  that  occurs,  the 
per  cent,  which  is  so  returned  must  be  considered  as  dead  weight 
chargeable  to  the  outbound  shipment 

Even  though,  as  often  happens,  special  equipment  is  returned 
loaded  to  its  full  capacity  with  freight  ordinarily  loaded  into 
box  cars,  there  still  remains  an  item  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. To  illustrate ;  A  refrigerator  car  having  a  tare  weight 
of  40,000  lbs.  has  carried  a  shipment  of  fresh  meat  from  Kansas 
City  to  Chicago.  The  car  must  be  returned  to  Kansas  City  for 
another  load  As  there  does  not  happen  to  be  any  perishable 
freight,  needing  refrigeration,  to  be  hauled  from  Chicago  to 
Kansas  City  the  car  is  loaded  back  with  a  lot  of  non-perishable 
freight  which  will  not  damage  the  car.  This  freight,  however, 
could  just  as  well  be  carried  in  a  box  car  having  a  tare  weight 
of  30,000  lbs.  Thus  there  is  an  item  of  10,000  lbs.  which  cannot 
be  charged  against  the  non-perishable  freight,  but  must  be  in- 
cluded as  dead  weight  in  connection  with  the  load  of  fresh  meat 
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from  Kansas  City  to  Chicago,  making  the  dead  weight  for  that 
shipment  50,000  lbs.  instead  of  only  40,000  lbs. 

Another  large  item  of  dead  weight,  though  not  as  important 
as  the  one  just  mentioned,  is  preservatives,  as  ice  placed  in  the 
bunkers  of  refrigerator  cars,  salt,  etc.  The  weight  of  preserva- 
tives carried  free  varies  in  different  cases  and  is  determined  by 
refrigeration  rules.  Sometimes,  however,  preservatives  are  not 
carried  free  of  charge,  but  shippers  are  compelled  to  pay  the 
same  rate  per  100  lbs.  on  them  as  on  the  freight  which  they 
accompany.  In  such  cases  they  should  be  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  second  kind  of  dead  weight,  viz.,  that  which  is  a  part  of 
the  shipment  itself  and  which  is  to  be  considered  later. 

The  third  item  included  under  dead  weight  which  is  not  a 
part  of  the  shipment  are  dunnage  allowances,  etc.  When  stakes, 
blocks,  braces,  etc.,  are  necessary  to  keep  freight  from  shifting, 
also  when  extra  lining  in  cars  are  needed,  deductions  amount- 
ing to  from  SCO  to  l/XX)  lbs.  are  usually  made.  Likewise,  allow- 
ances are  made  for  bedding  and  manure  in  stock  cars. 

AH  of  the  above  are  items  of  dead  weight  which  are  not  a 
part  of  the  shipment  itself  and  for  the  movement  of  which 
the  shipper  does  not  pay  directly.  Because  there  is  no  direct 
payment  made  on  this  kind  of  dead  weight,  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  as  an  item  of  cost  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  the  freight  which  makes  its  movement  necessary 
and  therefore  an  increase  in  the  dead  weight  per  unit  of  freight 
means  an  increase  in  the  rate.  In  the  case  of  the  other  two 
kinds  of  dead  weight,  the  opposite  will  be  found  to  be  true. 

That  increased  dead  weight  means  increased  cost  of  hauling 
and  consequently  a  higher  rate  is  accepted  by  everyone,  but 
the  method  by  which  the  increased  cost  is  determined  is  subject 
to  severe  criticism.  This  method  has  been  used  numerous  times 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  its  hearings,  and  has 
also  been  regularly  used  by  carriers  in  presenting  facts  before 
the  commbsion. 

The  following  illustration  is  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  com- 
mission. The  case  in  question  was  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  relative  rates  on  fresh  meat  and  on  cattle  from  Kansas 
City  to  Chicago.  The  method  used  was  to  compare  the  rate  per 
100  lbs.  on  the  gross  weight  determined  as  follows : 


For    / 


Pound 


C«r    36,000 

Rerenuc  payirg  load    21,000 

Ice  and  other  prtscrvilivM   4.000 

C»r  on  relum  trip   36,000 

Total    97,000 

Ktmue  on  21.000  Ibi,   @   ZOc.  per  100  Its $42.00 

Net   revenue    $32.00 

Revenue  per  100  Ibi.  on  groii  weight  3  centi  *ad  »bout  3 

™'     ■  Cattlt. 

c,  ■■?* 

RcTenue  paying  load   22,000 

Bedding,    nunure.    tie 2,000 

Car  ou    return   trip    26.500 

Total    77,000 

BeTcnue  on  22.000  lb>.  @  20c.  per  100  Iba $44.00 

Leu  mileage  fron  and  to  point  of  ihipment 6.00 

Net   revenue    M8.00 

Revenue   per   lOO  lbs.    on  total    weight  hauled   4  cents  and 
a  little  more  Ibaa  9  milta. 

These  rates  per  100  lbs  on  the  gross  weight  were  then  com- 
pared. The  trouble  with  this  comparison  is  that  no  discrimination 
is  made  between  the  car  and  the  other  dead  weight  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  freight  on  the  other.  The  transportation  of  the  meat 
and  the  cattle  is  a  service  rendered  to  the  shippers,  and  for 
which  the  carrier  receives  revenue.  This  is  not  true  in  the  case 
of  the  dead  weight,  the  hauling  of  which  is  merely  one  of  the 
many  items  of  the  freight.  The  revenue  received  for  carrying 
the  freight  is  used  for  two  purposes,  the  payment  of  direct  costs 
and  indirect  costs,  which  include  profits.  In  my  previous  articles 
in  the  Railway  Agt  Gateite  these  two  kinds  of  cost  have  been 
fully  explained.  In  the  article  on  "Car  Capacity  and  Freight 
Rates"  it  was  shown  that  possible  only  about  one- third  of  an 
average  rate  under  average  conditions  went  to  pay  for  the  actual 


hauling  of  freight,  the  rest  going  toward  indirect  costs  and 
terminal  expenses.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  when 
dead  weight  is  taken  into  account,  as  in  the  case  above,  the 
carriers  are  earning  just  as  much  on  every  100  lbs.  of  dead 
weight  hauled  toward  maintenance  of  way,  and  other  indirect 
costs  as  on  each  and  every  100  lbs.  of  freight.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent that  such  a  method  of  figuring  will  lead  to  unfavorable 
and  unjust  discrimination  against  freight  which  of  necessity 
requires   relatively   large   amounts   of   dead   weight 

The  difficulty  here,  as  was  found  in  the  case  of  car  capacity 
and  also  with  distance,  is  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the 
direct  and   indirect   costs   of   transportation. 

The  only  fair  and_  reasonable  way  to  consider  dead  weight  is 
to  determine  the  relative  amounts  hauled  for  units  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  freight  transported,  and  having  done  this,  to  fix 
those  portions  of  the  rales  which  are  affected  thereby  in  the 
same  ratio. 

As  the  proportion  of  a  rate  which  represents  actual  cost  of 
hauling  is  different  for  different  commodities,  dead  weight,  just 
as  car  capacity,  is  a  more  important  factor  in  some  cases  than  in 
others.  Thus,  for  commodities  taking  low  rates  which  are  almost 
entirely  used  to  pay  for  the  mere  hauling  it  is  of  greater  im- 
portance than  for  commodities  taking  high  rates. 

When  considered  in  the  above  way,  dead  weight  which  is 
not  a  part  of  the  shipment  itself  looses  much  of  the  significance 
which  has  been  attached  to  it. 

The  second  kind  of  dead  weight  is  that  which  is  a  part  of  the 
shipment  itself,  and  on  which  the  regular  rate  of  freight  is  paid. 
While  the  writer  believes  that  too  much  importance  has  been 
attached  to  dead  weight  when  not  a  part  of  the  shipment,  he 
believes  fully  as  much  that  more  importance  should  be  given 
to  dead  weight  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  shipment. 

This  second  form  of  dead  weight  takes  the  form  of  crates, 
boxes,  barrels,  cases,  bags,  etc.,  which  are  required  for  the 
safe  carriage  of  the  freight  packed  in  them.  All  so-called  "car- 
riers," as  for  example  egg  cases,  drums,  bottles,  milk  cans,  and 
numerous  other  articles,  both  when  shipped  filled  with  goods 
and  when  returned  empty  to  the  shipper,  as  well  as  alt  preserva- 
tives and  dunnage  for  which  no  allowances  are  made,  are  also 
dead  weight  of  this  kind. 

The  carriage  of  this  dead  weight  is  not  a  transportation  service 
which  has  value  to  the  shipper  in  the  same  sense  as  has  that  of 
the  freight  It  would  not  be  carried  were  it  not  necessary  for 
the  safe  transportation  of  the  freight  which  it  accompanies.  In 
this  respect  it  is  exactly  like  the  tare  weight  of  a  car,  preserva- 
tives, dunnage,  etc.  It  is  merely  an  additional  expense  in  the 
transportation  of  certain  kinds  of  traffic 

Some  kinds  of  traffic  do  not  require  any  dead  weight,  while 
other  kinds  require  very  much.  Of  the  former  may  be  men- 
tioned lumber,  bricks,  iron,  etc.,  while  a  buggy,  whose  gross 
weight  when  ready  for  shipment  is  one-fifth  dead  weight  in 
the  form  of  a  crate,  represents  the  latter.  Because  of  this  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  dead  weight  necessary  for  different  kinds 
of  traffic  it  should  he  taken  into  account,  and  in  so  doing  it  is 
again  important  that  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  mere 
costs  of  hauling  and  the  other  costs  of  transportation.  As  the 
hauling  of  the  dead  weight  is  not  a  direct  service  to  the  shipper, 
this  weight  should  not  be  made  to  pay  revenue  toward  the  in- 
direct costs  of  the  transportation,  but  merely  to  cover  the  bare 
cost  of  hauling.  The  freight,  on  the  other  hand,  must  pay 
enough  to  cover  both  of  these  costs.  As  it  is  impractical  to 
assess  one  rate  upon  the  dead  weight  and  another  upon  the  com- 
modity itself,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  determining  their 
respective  weights,  a  flat  rate  must  be  charged  on  the  gross 
weight  of  the  shipment.  This  means  that  the  part  of  the  rate 
on  the  freight  itself  which  goes  to  pay  the  indirect  costs  should 
be  reduced  by  the  same  fraction  as  the  dead  weight  is  of  the 
entire  shipment,  and  that  the  remaining  portion  plus  the  cost  of 
hauling  will  make  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  whole.  An  illustra- 
tion will  make  this  clear.  The  weight  of  a  crated  top  buggy  is, 
say,  500  lbs.,  of  which   100  lbs.  represents  the  weight  of  *«. 
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crate  and  400  lbs.  the  weight  of  the  buggy  itself.  By  a  com- 
parison with  the  rate  on  some  other  commodity  which  requires 
no  dead  weight  it  is  found  that  90  cents  per  100  pounds  is  a 
reasonable  rate  on  the  buggy.  Of  this  rate,  30  cents,  let  us  say, 
covers  the  cost  of  hauling  and  60  cents  indirect  costs.  Because 
the  100  pounds  of  crating  should  not  be  compelled  to  pay  any- 
thing toward  indirect  costs  the  charges  should  be : 

Buggy,   400   lbs.   at  90  cent! (3.60 

i  Crste,  100  Ibi.  il  10  cenli 30 

'■  Torn     (3.90 

But  this  method  of  assessing  charges  was  said  to  be  imprac- 
ticable ;  therefore  the  60  cents  per  each  100  lbs.  of  buggy  is 
reduced  by  one  fifth  or  12  cents,  leaving  48  cents  per  100  lbs., 
and  as  the  12  cents  deducted  from  each  of  the  four  100  lbs. 
makes  48  cents  for  the  100  pounds  of  crating,  a  rate  of  48  cents 
for  indirect  costs  plus  30  cents  for  direct  costs,  or  a  78  cents 
total  rate  can  be  assessed  on  the  entire  shipment,  making  the 
charges :     SOO  lbs.  at  78  cents  =  $3.90. 

From  Che  above  it  is  seen  that  if  the  dead  weight  is  not  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  item  of  expense  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  the  buggy,  that  commodity  is  at  a  disadvantage  of 
12  cents  per  100  lbs.  as  compared  with  the  article  which  was 
said  not  to  require  any  dead  weight.  This  disadvantage  becomes 
more  oppressive  when  it  is  remembered  that  even  though  proper 
allowance  is  made  for  dead  weight,  there  is  an  item  amounting 
to  30  cents  for  the  400  lbs.,  or  7]4  cents  per  100  tbs.,  that  must 
be  paid  because  of  the  added  expense,  and  in  addition  thereto  is 
the  cost  of  crating  the  buggy  which  the  other  commodity  need 
not  bear. 

When  empty  carriers  are  returned  to  the  shippers  they  are 
of  exactly  the  same  nature  as  the  crate  of  the  buggy,  and  should 
be  carried  at  the  mere  cost  of  handling  without  earning  any 
revenue  toward  indirect  costs. 

The  evils  resulting  from  a  failure  to  recognize  properly  this 
factor  in  determining  the  cost  of  transportation  are  brought  out 
by  an  old,  though  forcible,  illustration.  In  the  case  in  question, 
60  bbls.  of  oil  made  a  carload  shipment  of  24,000  lbs.,  of  which 
3,900  lbs.  was  tare  weight  of  the  barrels  and  20.100  lbs.  the 
net  weight  of  the  oil.  The  20,100  lbs.  represented  the  trans- 
portation service  which  was  of  value  to  the  shipper.  A  com- 
peting producer  shipped  24,000  lbs.  of  oil  in  a  tank  car  at  the 
same  total  charges  aa  the  first  shipper  did.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  value  of  the  service,  this  meant  that  if  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates  was  reasonable,  the  value  to  the  first  shipper  of 
transporting  500  lbs.  of  oil  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  600 
lbs.  to  the  second.  The  injustice  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  tank  car  shipper  had  the  dead  wei^t,  that  is.  the 
empty  car.  returned  free  of  charge,  while  the  barrel  shipper 
paid  for  the  return  of  his  dead  weight.  To  have  brought  about 
full  justice  due  allowance  should  have  been  made  for  the  weight 
of  the  barrels,  and  the  rate  on  oil  in  barrels  reduced  corre- 
spondingly. This  was  not  done.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
oil  business  has  become  monopolized  when  as  important  a  factor 
as  this  has  not  been  rect^nized  in  making  the  freight  rates 
on  the  products  of  that  industry?  While  a  failure  to  properly 
recognize  dead  weight  does  not  lead  to  as  disastrous  results 
when  unlike  traffic  is  considered,  the  injustice  to  the  freight 
requiring  dead  weight  still  remains,  and  it  is  in  reality  made  to 
bear  part  of  the  burdens  of  traffic  which  does  not  require  dead 
weight. 

Before  leaving  this  point  it  should  be  said  that  dead  weight 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  determination  of  carload  and  less- 
than-carload  differentials.  It  was  shown  in  the  article  on  "Car 
Capacity  and  Freight  Rates"  that  a  wrong  application  of  car 
capacity,  which  is  one  form  of  dead  weight,  will  make  these 
differentials  too  great.  But  this  is  not  all.  Usually  less-than- 
carload  shipments  are  packed  much  better  than  carload  ship- 
mentq,  in  other  words,  a  larger  per  cent,  of  their  weight  is  dead 
weight-  This  being  true,  a  failure  to  make  allowance  for  dead 
weight  will  tend  to  place  the  less-than- carload  shipper—and  that 
is  usually  the  small  shipper— at  a  disadvantage. 


Thus  the  dead  weight  which  is  a  part  of  the  shipment  itself, 
though  not  a  part  of  the  commodity,  should  be  taken  into 
account  as  an  element  tending  to  reduce  the  rate  on  such  com- 
modities as  require  packing  for  their  safe  carriage.  This  is  so 
because  the  transportation  of  this  dead  weight  is  of  no  direct 
value  to  society,  but  merely  an  expense  connected  with  the  trans- 
portation  of  the  freight  which  it  accompanies,  just  as  is  the 
hauling  of  that  dead  weight  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  shipment. 

The  third  and  last  kind  of  dead  weight  to  be  considered  in 
this  article  is  that  which  is  not  merely  a  part  of  the  shipment 
itself,  but  also  a  part  of  the  commodity.  That  a  part  of  any 
commodity  may  be  considered  as  dead  Height  does  not  at  hrat 
thought  seem  conceivable,  but  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
matter  will  show  that  it  is  not  only  reasonable,  but  in  fact  neccS' 
sary  to  bring  about  justice  in  certain  rate  adjustments. 

Just  what  is  meant  by  this  class  of  dead  weight  is  best  shown 
by  a  specific  illustration.  In  making  the  best  spokes  for  buggy 
wheels,  hickory  logs  are  cut  into  lengths  somewhat  longer  than 
the  desired  length  of  spokes  to  be  made  therefrom.  These 
lengths  are  next  split  into  what  are  known  as  spoke  bolts.  These 
bolts  can  be  either  shipped  to  the  wheel  factory,  hundreds  of 
miles  away,  in  their  original  form,  they  can  be  turned  into  club 
spokes,  or  spokes  in  the  rough,  where  they  are  produced  and 
shipped  in  the  new  form  to  the  wheel  factory,  or  they  can  be 
made  into  finished  spokes  and  shipped  as  such  to  the  factory. 
The  process  of  turning  the  split  bolt  into  a  club  spoke  reduces 
its  weight  materially,  and  the  second  process,  that  of  turning 
the  club  spoke  into  a  finished  spoke,  causes  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  weight  of  the  spoke.  For  the  illustration,  say  that 
the  tirst  process  takes  away  two-lifths  of  the  weight  of  the  split 
bolt,  and  the  second  one-third  of  the  weight  of  the  club 
spoke  or  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  boll.  The  weight  of 
the  finished  spoke  would  then  represent  two-fifths  of  the  weight 
of  the  bolt.  This  last  weight  is,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  only 
weight  the  transportation  of  which  is  of  value  to  society.  The 
other  three-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  spcke  boll  is  dead  weight 

This  particular  form  of  dead  weight  is  found  only  in  con- 
nection with  raw  materials,  and  with  those  which  are  partly 
finished,  as  in  the  case  of  the  club  spoke.  From  this  it  is  evi- 
ileii:  .,;..:  ..  r-j  ._,i,il:LPn  ^f  i!  is  iiio.-t  important  in  connection  with 
a  fair  adjustment  of  rates  for  co-npcling  Incalilies,  Suppose 
the  s:ilil  spoke  bolls  be  produced  at  A  and  the  wheel  factory  at 
B.  The  relative  rates  on  spoke  bolts,  on  club  spokes  and  on 
finished  spokes  will,  other  conditions  being  equal,  determine 
whether  the  spokes  will  be  finished  at  A  or  B.  If  the  rate  is  the 
same  or  approximately  the  same  on  all  three,  there  will  be  a 
great  saving  in  freight  to  turn  away  the  waste  wood  at  A  and 
ship  the  finished  spoke,  and  thai  is  the  form  the  shipments  will 
take. 

As  was  said  before,  the  transportation  of  the  weight  of  the 
finished  spoke  is  the  only  transportation  that  is  of  service  to 
society,  and  the  hauling  of  the  dead  weight  is  merely  an  expense 
connected  therewith.  For  that  reason,  this  dead  weight  should  be 
considered  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  a  part  of  the  ship- 
ment, but  not  a  part  of  the  commodity ;  that  is,  the  rate  on  the 
spoke  boh  should  be  made  by  determining  what  per  cent,  of  it  is 
dead  weight  and  then  reducing  that  part  of  the  rate  on '  the 
finished  Spoke  which  is  used  to  pay  indirect  costs  by  the  same 
fraction.  In  other  words,  the  spoke  boh  and  the  finished  spoke 
should  pay  equal  aggregate  amounts  toward  the  indirect  costs, 
and  the  aggregatt  amounts  contributed  toward  direct  costs  should 
vary  directly  according  to  their  weights.  On  this  basis  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  the  carrier  what  form  the  shipments  take, 
for  the  net  revenue  earned  will  be  the  same  in  either  case,  and 
as  the  value  of  the  service  to  society  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
this  seems  to  be  the  most  fair  adjustment.  It  gives  neither  A 
nor  B  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  other.  It  is  true  that  A 
has  an  advantage  over  B  amounting 'to  the  actual  cost  of  hauling 
the  dead  weight  from  A  to  B,  buf'this  is  an,advantage'h) 'which 
that  locality  is  entitled  on  account  of, Us  Braxhiynr  to  the  supply 
of  the  raw  material 
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In  conclusion  it  can,  then,  be  said  that  a  dear  recognition 
of  the  difference  between  direct  and  indirect  costs  is  fundamenta! 
to  a  proper  application  of  the  element  of  dead  weight  in  the 
determination  of  freight  rates.  Having  recognized  this  difference 
in  the  two  kinds  of  cost,  it  is  found  that  all  dead  weight  which 
is  not  a  part  of  the  shipment,  and  on  which  the  rate  does  not 
apply,  must  be  taken  into  account  as  a  factor  in  increasing  that 
part  of  the  rate  which  covers  direct  costs,  while  dead  weight 
which  is  a  part  of  the  shipment  reduces  the  part  of  the  rate 
which  goes  toward  indirect  costs. 


XI. 

Chicago,  June  17,. 1911. 
My  Dear  Boy:  Not  so  very  long  ago  the  wife  of  a  passenger 
conductor,  running  out  of  a  large  southern  city,  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  her  pastor,  a  noted  divine.  She  was  worried  by  the  fact 
that  her  husband  was  stealing  the  company's  money.  With  a 
-  good  woman's  intuition  she  knew  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ; 
that  sooner  or  later  her  husband  would  lose  his  job  and  his 
family  its  legitimate  income.  To  her  good,  old-fashioned,  un- 
specialized  conscience  stealing  is  stealing,  whether  called  "era- 
beiilement,"  "holding  out,"  or  "trouble  with  the  auditor."  The 
fearless  evangelist  shortly  afterward  preached  a  powerful  ser- 
mon against  stealing,  and  included  passenger  conductors  in  his 
warnings.  So  incensed  was  the  conductor  in  question  that  he 
announced  his  intention  of  disregarding  the  protection  carried  by 
the  clerical  cloth  and  of  knocking  the  minister  down.  When 
the  two  met  his  bluff  was  called.  The  conductor,  not  the  minister, 
came  to  his  knees,  not  in  fighting,  hut  in  prayer. 

Here,  my  boy,  is  a  canker  sore  that  must  be  cured.  Do  not 
tell  me  that  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  is  alone  to  blame. 
Do  not  tell  me  that  in  the  lodge  room'  the  order  sidetracks  the 
eighth  commandment  for  the  working  schedule.  Do  not  tell  me 
that  the  order  will  expel  a  member  for  any  other  offense  rather 
than  for  stealing.  Do  not  tell  me  that  our  problem  is  harder 
and  our  revenue  less  because  Ed.  Dark,  the  grand  chief  of  an 
order  thus  lawless,  was  appointed  by  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  us  from  the  high  throne  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Tell  me,  rather,  that  we,  the  official  class,  are  to 
blame;  that  we  must  cease  to  dodge  responsibility.  We,  the 
educated  and  entrepreneur  class;  we,  the  elder  brothers  of  society 
and  industry,  cannot  shift  the  burden. 

Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  There  are  many  honest  pas- 
senger conductors.  I  have  known  them  on  the  road  and  in  their 
homes.  Some  there  are  who  deserve  the  more  credit  for  with- 
standing temptation  because  of  sickness  or  extravagance  in  the 
family.  There  are,  however,  too  many  dishonest  passenger  con- 
ductors. It  is  not  enough  for  a  man  to  be  honest  himself.  The 
complexities  of  modern  life  make  him  more  than  ever  his 
brother's  keeper.  He  must  not  only  stand  for  the  right  but  con- 
demn the  wrong.  The  Order  of  Railway  Conductors  must  make 
the  American  people  believe  that  it  is  a  great  moral  force  for 
honesty  in  all' things.  We,  the  officials,  must  help  the  conductors 
lo  brjng  about  this  happy  result.      , 

The  clerk  for  the  corner  grocer  will  not  steal  from  his  employer 
as  quickly  as  he  will  from  a  large  corporation.  The  existence  of 
a  personal  employer  brings  home  the  moral  turpitude  by  visualiz- 
ing the  individual  wrong  committed.  Coupled  with  this  higher 
moral  incentive  is  the  fear  of  detection  through  close  personal 
supervison  and  interest.  In  a  large  corporation  we  have  to  ap- 
proximate to  this  condition.  The  corporation,  an  impersonal 
creation,  is  vitalized  by  the  men  charged  with  responsibilities. 
The  problem  of  organization  is  to  give  maximum  effectiveness  to 
this  ,yitalization,,,^  utilize  to  the  fullest  degree  the  personal 
.equations  of  tho^  entrusted, with  authority.    Many  railways  have 
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lost  control  of  their  passenger  conductors  because  of  a  funda- 
mental misconception  of  the  principles  of  true  organization. 

On  the  early  railways  the  superintendent  was  the  only  oflicer 
the  conductor  officially  knew.  The  superintendent,  close  to  the 
president,  was  interested  in  the  revenue  as  well  as  the  disburse- 
ment side  of  the  company's  ledger.  If  the  conductor  stole,  if  the 
returns  were  short  on  a  day  of  heavy  travel,  the  superintendent 
was  among  the  first  to  know  it,  and  to  preserve  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  thereby  hold  his  own  job,  promptly  discharged  the  con- 
ductor. By  and  by  some  conductors  graduated  into  superin- 
tendents. This  new  condition  brought  a  new  temptation.  The 
conductor^  if  allowed  to  keep  on  stealing,  and  if  favored  with  a 
run  where  the  stealing  was  especially  good,  could  well  afford  to 
whack  up  secretly  with  the  superintendent  A  few,  a  very  few, 
superintendents  yielded  to  this  temptation.  Along  came  the 
auditor  with  his  mistaken  theory  that  human  nature  can  be 
changed  and  men  made  more  honest  by  being  put  in  "my  depart- 
ment." He  said,  in  effect,  "take  this  away  from  the  superin- 
tendent, who  is  dishonest  and  busy  with  other  things;  let  this 
mysterious  specialty  of  conductors'  collections  be  handled  by  the 
only  honest  department."  So  the  superintendent  was  relieved 
from  responsibility  for  making  his  conductors  render  honest 
returns.  He  soon  lost  interest  in  that  feature.  The  roads  grew, 
and  superimposed  above  the  superintendent  came  first  the  general 
superintendent,  and  then  the  general  manager,  both  also  relieved 
from  this  responsibility  to  which  the  auditor  clung  with  jealous 
tenacity.  The  conductor  probably  could  not  have  told  what 
principles  of  organization  had  been  violated.  He  was  the  first 
to  see  the  easier  mark  the  company  had  become,  the  first  to  profit 
by  the  serious  mistake  that  had  been  made.  He  found  that  his 
reports  were'checked  by  office  clerks  hundreds  of  miles  away 
and  entirely  uninformed  as  to  current  conditions  of  local  travel. 
The  superintendent  and  the  other  division  officials  who  rode  with 
him  and  knew  conditions  were  powerless  to  check  him  promptly 
and  effectively  because  his  reports  "and  returns  were  going  to 
somebody  else  over  the  hills  and  far  away.  These  officials,  because 
somebody  else  was  responsible,  did  not  seem  to  care  very  much. 
So  the  conductor  stole  under  their  very  eyes  and  got  away  with 
it.  Anything  like  this  which  begets  a  wholesale  contempt 
for  duly  constituted  authority  is  demoralizing  to  general  dis- 
cipline. The  labor  unions  are  not  alone  to  blame  for  the  spread 
of  insubordination. 

All  men  are  students  of  practical  psychology,  whether  con- 
scious of  the  fact  or  not.  The  conductor  found  that  to  hold  his 
job  he  must  do  well  those  thingsfor  which  the  superintendent 
and  the  division  officials  were  responsible.  So  the  bigger  thief 
the  conductor,  became  the  more  careful  was  he  about  other 
duties.  He  was  a  crank  on  train  rules,  perhaps,  or  made  courtesy 
to  the  public  his  watchword.  All  of  this  stood  him  well  in  hand. 
Sooner  or  later  the  spotter  caught  him  and  the  auditor  requested 
the  general  manager  to  order  his  discharge.  When  this  got  down 
to  the  superintendent  or  the  trainmaster  the  conductor  was  called 
in.  Instead  of  being  berated  for  a  thief,  if  he  acknowledged  the 
com,  the  conductor  was  discharged,  half  sympathetically,  half 
apologetically.  The  division  official  would  have  resented  the 
imputation  of  harboring  or  encouraging  a  thief.  To  him  the  con- 
ductor was  an  efiicient,  faithful  employee  meeting  ill  require- 
ments of  service.  If  the  conductor  failed  to  please  somebody  else 
it  really  must  be  the  fault  of  that  somebody  or  the  system.  This 
feeling  was  not  unnatural,  since  the  detection  came  through  a  dis- 
credited channel,  the  spotter.  Rare  are  the  circumstances  where 
secret  service  should  be  necessary.  There  is  something  inher- 
ently wrong  in  any  system  which  has  to  gain  routine  informa- 
tion by  indirect  methods.  The  detective  should  not  be  necessary 
for  checking  the  good  and  the  bad  alike,  but  only  for  following 
up  those  who  become  manifestly  bad  or  notoriously  corrupt.  The 
most  efficient  system  is  that  where  open  checking  and  inspection 
are  so  thorough  that  temptation  is  diminished  by  the  ever  present 
thought  of  prompt  and  sure  detection.  Tbjs  desirable  condition 
cannot  obtain  where  the  system  |i(^f?y^^  ©H?''"''*  officers  as 
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the  superintendent  and  the  trainmaster  unconscious  attorneys 
for  the  defense,  sometimes  openly  advocating  reinstatement  oj  a 
thief.  On  the  contrary,  from  its  impersonal  nature,  a  corpora- 
tion- must  be  so  administered  as  to  gain  the  moral  effect  of 
every  available  force  for  right,  to  secure  the  help,  however  small, 
of  every  person  connected  with  the  administratioa  Views  of 
composite  efKciency  must  converge  at  a  point  sufficiently  near  to 
be  of  practical  value,  not  so  remote  as  to  be  of  only  theoretical 
interest  No  system  is  perfect  Under  any  conditions  the  very 
size  of  a  railway  necessitates  a  trifling  allowance  for  peculation 
which  creeps  ia  This  can,  however,  be  reduced  to  a  negligible 
quantity. 

So  completely  has  the  old  system  broken  down  on  most  rail- 
ways— there  are  a  few  exceptions — that  it  has  become  a  farce. 
It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  organization  that  many  roads  are 
giving  the  passenger  conductor  up  as  a  bad  job  and  putting  on 
expensive  train  auditors  who  usually  are  really  not  auditors,  but 
collectors.  They  are  called  auditors  probably  because  they  are 
under  the  auditor.  It  is  a  principle  of  organization  that  the  statT 
as  such  should  never  command  the  line.  The  staff  reviews,  in- 
spects, audits,  studies,  advises,  suggests  and,  perhaps,  promul- 
gates, but  should  never  execute,  except  as  a  representative  of  the 
line,  the  latter  being  responsible  for  the  results  of  operation 
whatever  the  operation  may  happen  to  be.  The  accounting  depart- 
ment is  a  staff  department.  When  it  was  given  charge  of  a  line 
function,  tare  collection,  a  principle  was  violated.  Ultimate 
failure  of  the  system  was  therefore  certain  and  inevitable.  The 
train  auditor  proposition  fails  to  recognize  this  underlying  cause. 
It  further  violates  principle,  intensifies  the  evil  and  wastes  more 
money  by  increasing  the  number  o(  staff  men  doing  line  work. 
Its  direct  effects  arc  vicious  and  its  indirect  effects  are  demoral- 
izing to  discipline.  How  can  the  young  flagman  have  due  respect 
for  his  superintendent  or  other  official  when  he  sees  the  train 
auditor  come  to  the  rear  platform  and  demand  to  see  the  pass  of 
the  official  ?  If  it  is  an  old  flagman  it  is  a  little  hard  for  him 
to  see  why  he  himself  or  his  friend,  the  old  station  agent,  might 
not  have  been  given  this  new  job  with  its  fine  pay.  Like  his 
superintendent  the  flagman  may  have  been  in  the  service  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  The  train  auditor,  only  last  week  a  country 
hotel  clerk,  mayhap,  flashes  on  them  both  as  a  would-be  superior 
being  from  a  better  world.  Neither  of  the  two  can  become  very 
enthusiastic  in  helping  the  train  auditor  to  protect  the  company's 


It  is  an  awful  reflection  for  the  conductors  to  meet,  that, 
although  the  railways  of  this  country  are  now  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  for  train  auditors,  they  are  more 
than  getting  it  back  from  increased  collections  turned  in.  Is 
hot  this  more  of  a  condemnation  of  the  old  system  than  a 
justitication  of  the  new?.  Whether  or  not  the  train  auditor  enters 
into  collusion  with  the  conductor,  the  former  soon  learns  how 
easy  it  is  to  beat  the  system.  When  he  does  break  loose  he  will 
be  more  reckless  than  the  conductor.  The  latter  probably  had  to 
work  for  years  as  a  freight  brakeman  and  a  freight  conductor 
to  get  where  he  is,  and  if  he  loses  out  may  be  too  old  to  begin 
all  over  again.  The  train  auditor  gets  his  appointment  too  easily 
to  value  it  very  highly.  Off-setting  this  is  the  fact  that  the  train 
auditor  is  more  amenable  to  some  discipline  because,  as  yet  un- 
organized, he  can  not  rely  on  the  support  of  a  labor  union  to 
secure  his  reinstatement.  The  auditor  also  has  the  advantage  of 
examining  character  from  -a  wider  range  of  selertion  in  choosing 
his  train  auditors.  The  train  and  engine  services  have  been  so 
badly  over-specialized,  as  I  shall  show  you  some  other  time,  that 
our  choice  is  restricted  to  men  whom  the  trainmaster  happened  to 
hire  as  extra  brakemen  years  ago.  These  slight  advantages  in 
favor  of  the  train  auditor  system  have  been  given  undue  weight. 
We  are  all  too  much  inclined  to  dodge  responsibility,  to  take  tbc 
course  of  least  resistance  and  to  pass  it  up  to  the  other  fellow. 
The  company  pays  the  bill. 

The  railways  of  this  country  are  wasting  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year  by  failure  to  make  the  conductors 


do  theit  hone  ^^^  j  ^^^j^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  immortalize  your- 
self by  sav  108  your  company  its  pro  rata  share  of  this  economic 
waste.  The  A.tnerican  people  at  heart  are  honest,  and  barring  a 
few  dishonest  traveling  men  who  short-fare  conductors  and  train 
auditors  with  cash,  will  in  the  mass  support  you  and  the  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  in  any  intelligent  movement  for  honesty. 
On  the  other  band,  if  the  people  at  large  get  an  idea  that  you  are 
omitting  to  use  all  the  moral  forces  at  your  command  they  will 
organize  some  more  special  commissions  to  handle  another  part 
of  your  business  for  you.  Do  not  let  the  people  get  the  idea  that 
where  passenger  fare  stealing  flourishes,  freight  claims  increase 
because  some  freight  crews  are  robbing  box  cars,  and  expenses 
increase  because  some  officials  are  grafting. 

If  I  were  your  president  I  would  ask  authority  of  the  board 
of  directors,  a  staff  body,  to  say,  as  a  line  officer,  to  you,  also  of 
the  line,  that  as  chief  operating  official  you  are  the  only  passenger 
conductor  with  whom  the  executive  and  staff  departments  will 
normally  deal;  that  your  tenure  of  office  depends  quite  as  much 
upon  your  ability  to  prevent  stealing  as  to  prevent  accidents.  To 
the  auditor  I  would  say  that  he  is  responsible  for  certifying  to 
the  integrity  of  all  components  of  your  operations  by  proper 
examinations  after  the  fact;  that  he  has  access  to  all  your  ac-' 
counts  and  records ;  that  be  has  no  direct  authority  over  any 
operating  men;  that  all  bis  instructions  must  be  in  general  terms 
duly  approved  by  the  proper  executive.  Then  he  would  be  a 
real  auditor  instead  of  a  chief  accountant.  We  would  not  have 
to  call  in  the  public  accountant  to  do  our  real  auditing.  You 
would  be  a  real  general  manager. 

Assuming  that  the  proposition  is  up  to  you,  then  say  to  each 
division  superintendent  that  he  is  the  only  conductor  on  the 
division  in  which  normally  you  will  be  personally  interested ; 
that  the  conductor  will  send  either  the  original  or  a  duplicate  of 
every  report  made  by  him  to  the  superintendent's  office,  address- 
ing it  impersonally,  "Assistant  Superintendent."  Let  the  super- 
intendent understand  that  he  and  his  assistlnt  superintendents 
when  riding  over  the  road  on  duty  at  the  company's  expense  must 
openly  check  the  train  just  as  they  check  train  orders.  Pitch  it 
on  the  high  plane  of  self-evident  routine  duty  for  duty's  sake, 
above  any  thought  of  underhanded  spotting.  Give  the  superin- 
tendent as  many  assistant  superintendents  and  clerks  as  he  may 
need.  Do  not  let  him  employ  specialists  for  this  one  simple  com- 
ponent of  operation.  Have  him  bulletin  train  earnings  by  con- 
ductors that  the  dear  women  may  help  the  cause  by  sewing 
society  discussion.  Let  him  have  the  community  understand  that 
some  explanation  is  expected  from  a  get- rich -quick  conductor. 
By  this  time  it  will  dawn  on  the  superintendent  and  his  assist- 
ants that  their  jobs  depend  upon  the  prevention  of  stealing.  Their 
unconscious  sympathy  with  the  thief  will  vanish.  Secause  they 
are  close  enough  to  the  proposition  to  give  practical  attention  they 
will  prevent  stealing. 

I  am  aware  that  passenger  conductors  often  run  over  more 
than  one  division.  This  presents  no  serious  practical  difficulty, 
although  for  many  other  good  reasons  also  it  is  better,  when 
practicable,  for  conductors  not  to  run  off  the  division.  Pullman 
conductors  run  from  their  home  district  over  the  districts  of 
several  of  their  superintendents. 

You  and  the  auditor  will  have  to  work  out  the  details  as  to 
the  necessary  bureau  in  your  office,  depositaries  for  money,  inter- 
line relations  and  numerous  other  propositions  which  usually 
become  self-suggesting  when  the  broad  working  principles  are 
established.  You  may,  perhaps,  need  another  assistant  genera! 
manager  for  this  work  You  will  not  have  the  trouble  a  general 
manager  in  Mexico  once  did.  His  assistant  general  manager  sold 
out,  it  is  said,  to  the  conductors.  These  conductors,  mostly  Amer- 
icans, were  an  enterprising  lot.  They  are  also  said  to  have 
bought  the  detective  agency  that  was  employed  to  check  them  up. 

On  some  runs  where  the  conductor  is  busy  with  numerous 
train  orders  you  may  find  it  better  to  make  the  head  brakeman  a 
collector,  but  never  let  him  be  a  specialist  independent  of  the 
conductor.— Affectionately,  your  own  ,    •  a  a.  Di 
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THE  International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths*  Association 
will  meet  at  the  Boody  House,  Toledo,  Ohio,  August  15- 
17,  and  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
convention  at  the  new  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  29-Sep- 
tember  1.  Very  good  programs  have  been  provided,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  attendance  in  both  cases  will  be  record- 
breaking. 

O  EMEMBER  the  general  shop  kink  competition  which  has 
■'*  been  announced  to  close  September  IS.  Thre.e  kinks  are 
required  to  enter  the  competition,  and  the  best  collection  will 
be  awarded  a  prize  of  $50;  a  second  prize  of  $25  will  be  awarded 
for  the  next  best  collection.  Kinks  of  any  kind  used 
in  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  locomotives,  cars  or  other 
equipment  in  charge  of  the  mechanical  department  may  be  sub- 
mitted. The  descriptions  should  be  made  as  complete  and  clear 
as  possible.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  some  of  our  readers  as  to  the  preparation  of  the 
illustrations.  We  can  use  either  a  photograph,  tracing,  blue- 
print, drawing  or  rough  sketch,  provided  they  give  a  good  idea 
of  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  device.  Kinks  that  are 
not  awarded  a  prize,  but  which  are  accepted  for  publication  will 
be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates. 


VT/HAT  good  did  you  get  from  attending  the  annual  con- 
''*  vention  of  the  railway  association  in  which  you  are  par- 
ticularly interested?  H.  T.  Bentley,  president  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association,  spoke  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  attendance  at  the  various  conven- 
tions, in  his  address  before  the  General  Foremen's  Association, 
Some  executive  officers  are  more  or  less  skeptical  as  to  the  value 
of  some  of  the  associations,  and  we  believe  that  a  frank  ex- 
pression from  mechanical  department  officers  and  foremen  as  to 
just  how  they  have  been  benefited  by  membership  in  such  associa- 
tions or  attendance  at  the  conventions  will  do  much  to  make  the 
value  of  the  various  organizations  more  apparent,  and  to  encour- 
age attendance  on  the  part  of  some  of  those  who  have  not  taken 
the  interest  in  them  that  they  should.  To  bring  about  such  ex- 
pressions we  will  award  a  first  prize  of  $35,  and  a  second  prize 
of  ^  for  the  best  two  papers  or  articles  on  this  subject  which 
are  received  before  October  IS,  Articles  which  are  not  awarded 
a  prize,  but  which  are  worthy  of  publication,  will  be  paid  for  at 
our  regular  space  rates. 


C'lVE  contributions  were  received  in  the  competition  on  Re- 
^  claiming  Scrap  Material.  The  judges  have  been  unable  to 
prepare  their  decision  in  time  for  publication  in  this  issue,  and 
announcement  has  been  deferred  until  the  September  Shop 
Number,  at  which  time  we  hope  to  publish  most  of  the  contri- 
butions. 

CHOP  SECTION  readers  will  undoubtedly  miss  the  large 
*^  number  of  shop  kinks  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
publish  each  month.  We  have  been  forced  to  leave  these  out 
because  of  the  amount  of  space  taken  up  by  the  two  convention 
reports.  However,  several  kinks  accompany  the  Too!  Foremen's 
report,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  two  reports  is  devoted 
to  shop  practice.  Next  month  we  shall  resume  our  regular  prac- 
tice of  presenting  a  large  number  of  kinks  in  the  Shop  Section. 


A  FOREMAN  soon  gets  rusty  if  he  allows  himself  to  become 
^^  absorbed  in  the  work  of  his  own  shop  and  does  not  get  in 
touch  with  what  his  fellows  in  other  shops  are  doing,  Mr.  Bentley, 
in  addressing  the  General  Foremen's  Association,  told  of  four 
ways  which  the  foreman  should  use  to  overcome  this — visit  other 
shops,  attend  the  conventions,  read  the  best  technical  papers,  and 
encourage  the  drummer  or  supplyman  to  tell  of  the  good  things 
in  shop  practice  which  he  has  seen  in  his  travels.  Attendance 
at  the  convention,  for  instance,  he  estimated  as  being  equivalent 
to  the  earning  of'six  months'  salary  by  working  in  the  shop.  Hia 
address  will  be  found  on  another  page. 


WE  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
reports  of  the  two  conventions  which  appear  in  this  issue. 
Shop  Section  readers  are  especially  interested  in  both  of  these 
organizations,  and  the  conventions  of  both  of  them  were  far 
more  successful  than  those  of  last  year.  In  order  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  what  was  accomplished,  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  has  been  spent  in  abstracting  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
conventions  and  in  arranging  them  in  such  form  that  they  will 
appeal  to  our  readers.  In  the  case  of  the  General  Foremen's 
Association,  where  the  discussions,  extending  over  a  period  of 
almost  three  days,  covered  only  two  papers,  it  was  necessary  to 
practically  rearrange  the  entire  proceedings  in  order  to  have  the 
discussions  on  the  different  phases  of  the  questions  properly 
grouped. 


LAST  month  we  invited  our  readers  to  write  us  newsy  let- 
ters telling  how  they  had  been  benefited  by  the  discussions 
on  efficiency  and  scientific  management  which  we  have  carried 
on  during  the  past  six  months.  We  have  been  delighted  by  the 
response  to  the  invitation.  Several  of  the  letters  appear  in  this 
issue  and  others  will  be  used  next  month.  Our  main  idea  in 
asking  for  this  expression  of  opinion  was  to  get  our  Shop  Sec- 
tion readers  to  realize  that  we  would  like  at  any  and  ail  times 
to  have  them  correspond  with  us  about  the  work  which  they  are 
doing,  or  the  problems  in  which  they  are  interested.  We  be- 
lieve, if  you  would  take  us  at  our  word,  that  a  correspondence 
department  could  be  built  up  for  the  Shop  Section  which  would 
not  only  be  of  great  interest,  but  of  real  value  to  the  readers. 
Will  you  not  take  us  into  your  confidence  and  try  to  help  us 
bring  this  about?  If  you  have  any  special  problems  which  you 
are  having  difficulty  in  solving,  if  you  do  not  agree  with  state- 
ments which  appear  in  the  Shop  Section,  or  if  you  have  found 
that  you  can  solve  the  problems  which  are  considered  to  better 
advantage  than  by  the  methods  described,  write  and  tell  us  about 
it.  A  minimum  rate  of  $3  is  paid  for  all  articles  or  letters  which 
are  accepted  for  publication. 


WE  have  been  taken  to  task  during  the  past  month  for  not 
commenting  in  connection  with  the  competition  on  how 
scientific  management  can  be  applied  to  a  railway  shop  on  the 
fact  that  the  efficiency  engineers  who  made  the  most  noise  at 
Washington,  and  who  Stirred  up  the  discussion  on  the  subject, 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  show  that  they  really 
meant  good  when  they  made  the  assertions  they  did  and  were 
prepared  to  show  that  they  were  fitted  to  discuss  the  question 
in  a  practical  way.  Our  reason  for  not  commenting  thus  was 
that  certain  of  the  efficiency  engineers  had  responded  to  our  in- 
vitation to  participate  in  the  competition,  and  had  frankly  and 
honestly  presented  their  views.  We  tried  to  comment  on  their 
contributions  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  were  offered. 
Frankly  we  were  not  very  much  surprised  not  to  hear  from 
some  of  the  efficiency  engineers  who  have  been  in  the  limelight 
in  the  recent  discussion.  We  have  tried  hard  to  find  some- 
thing really  new  in  the  various  addresses  which  they  have  made 
and  in  the  articles  which  they  have  written,  which  could  be  ap- 
plied practically,  but  have  been  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  hardly 
surprising,  therefore,  that  they  did  not  care  to  enter  the 
competition. 
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THE  General  Foremen's  Association  is  of  the  opinion  that 
there  are  too  many  mechanical  department  associations, 
and  that  the  Toot  Foremen's  Association  ought  to  consolidate 
and  be  absorbed  by  it.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the 
General  Foremen's  Association  was  regarded  by  some  of  the 
higher  mechanical  department  officers  as  a  superfluous  organ- 
ization, and  it  had  to  fight  hard  for  its  life.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  now  that  it  is  giving  splendid  promise  of  making  good 
that  one  of  its  first  thoughts  should  be  to  attach  and  criticise  a 
smaller  organ ization^and  that  without  making  a  full  investi- 
gation of  the  conditions.  The  only  real  argument  which  was 
brought  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  was  that  the  tool 
room  foremen  were  subordinate  to  the  general  foremen  and  that 
they  should,  if  at  all  ambitious,  train  to  fit  themselves  for  the 
higher  position  by  joining  the  General  Foremen's  Association. 
The  main  idea  on  the  part  of  the  General  Foremen's  Association 
appeared  to  be  to  swell  its  own  membership  list  and  possibly 
thereby   add   to   its   prestige. 

What  are  the  facts  in  the  case?  The  Tool  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation, although  only  organized  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  still 
small  in  members,  has,  under  the  wise  leadership  of  an  excep- 
tional presiding  officer,  demonstrated  its  right  to  an  existance 
just  as  plainly  in  the  eyes  of  some  as  has  the  General  Fore-. 
men's  Association  in  three  or  four  times  that  length  of  time. 
The  tool  foremen  are  specialists,  and  the  tool  rooms  of  which 
they  have  charge  are  the  keystones  to  shop  efficiency.  Their 
problems  are  largely  ones  of  detail,  requiring  thorough  and 
critical  analysis,  such  as  determining  the  best  grinding  wheel 
for  certain  conditions,  or  the  most  efficient  design  of  a  tap  or 
reamer.  This  point  will  be  more  clear  by  looking  over  the  re- 
port of  the  last  convention  of  that  association,  which  appears 
in  this  issue.  The  General  Foremen's  Association  cannot  aiTord 
to  take  up  its  time  with  these  details,  important  as  they  are. 
Its  time  may  be  far  better  expended  on  the  larger  problems  of 
shop  and  engine  house  management  and  operation.  If  it  were 
to  devote  all  its  time  on  these  larger  problems  for  several  years 
to  come  it  could  not  possibly  exhaust  the  subject.  Would  it 
pay  a  tool  foreman  to  come  1,000  miles  or  more  to  a  convention 
and  spend  three  days  to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  one  or  two 
subjects  in  which  he  might  be  interested?  Is  it  not  far  better 
to  have  him  spend  the  three  days  with  men  in  his  own  line  and 
in  the  discussion  of  problems,  everyone  of  which  he  is  vitally 
interested  in? 

If  the  General  Foremen's  Association  included  the  tool  fore- 
men, how  often  woiild  the  latter  be  able  to  get  to  a  convention? 
It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  all  the  foremen  to  get  away  at 
the  same  lime,  and  the  general  foreman  would  hardly  step  aside 
in  favor  of  one  of  his  assistants,  who  would  not  have  nearly  as 
much  interest  in  the  subjects  which  were  to  be  discussed. 

There  is  still  another  phase  to  the  question.  Neither  general 
foreman  nor  tool  room  foreman  are  ordinarily  adept  in  address- 
ing a  large  audience.  Until  meeting  halls  are  greatly  improved 
over  most  of  those  in  which  the  conventions  are  held,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  average  man  to  be  heard  by,  or  to  make  him- 
self understood  to,  many  more  than  forty  or  fifty  of  his  asso- 
ciates. The  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  General 
Foremen's  Association  was  at  least  this  large.  The  attendance 
next  year.  If  the  association  keeps  up  its  present  pace  and  sticks 
to  business,  will  be  much  larger,  and  the  limit  of  size  for  a  good 
meeting  hall,  such  as  used  this  year — with  maximum  efficiency — 
will  have  been  reached  without  absorbing  any  other  association. 
Then  too,  the  interests  of  the  general  foremen  and  the  engine 
house  foremen  are  practically  alike.  If  the  general  foremen 
will  get  busy  and  make  their  meetings  of  greater  interest  to  the 
latter  class  of  officers,  they  "'"  not  0"'y  greatly  strengthen 
their  own  organization,  but  will  make  it  large  enough  numeric- 
ally to  suit  even  the  most  ambitious  of  its  members. 

A  favorite  argument  against  the  Tool  Foremen's  Association 


is  that  there  are  too  many  mechanical  department  organizations, 
and  that  the  executive  officers  will  soon  shut  down  on  some  of 
them  anyway.  The  general  managers  of  our  railways  will  hardly 
take  such  a  step  without  making  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
facts.  One  place  they  will  go  to  look  for  information  will  be  the 
published  proceedings  of  the  various  associations,  or  the  ab- 
stracts of  the  proceedings  which  are  published  tn  the  technical 
papers.  The  account  of  the  convention  of  the  Tool  Foremen's 
Association  elsewhere  in  this  issue  will,  show  that  it  needs  to 
make  no  apologies  for  its  existance. 

i 

RAILWAY    MECHANICAL     OEPARTMKNT     ORGANIZATIONS. 

'X'HE  words  harmony,  co-operation  and  efficiency  have  been 
■*■  worketl  overtime  in  railway  organizations  and  the  tech- 
nical papers  during  the  past  few  years.  It  almost  seems  some- 
times as  if  they  were  used  mechanically  or  parrot  like,  or  that 
they  have  become  so  common  they  have  lost  their  force.  If 
they  have  not,  and  if  they  are  so  very  important,  why  have  not 
the  clubs  and  organizations  put  them  into  effect  in  a  big  way 
in  their  own  associations?  For  instance,  we  have  two  master 
mechanical  associations— the  Master  Mechanics'  and  the  Master 
Car  Builders' — and  a  number  of  smaller  mechanical  department 
organizations  which  are  more  or  less  highly  specialized,  such  as 
the  Traveling  Engineers',  General  Foremen's,  Master  Painters', 
Master  Blacksmiths',  Tool  Foremen's,  Master  Boiler  Makers' 
and  Air  Brake  Associations,  and  also  the  Fuel  Association,  which 
has  much  in  common  with  the  others. 

Each  one  of  these  is  doing  splendid  and  important  work,  but 
they  might  do  even  better  work  if  they  were  to  co-operate  more 
closely  and  combine  their  forces.  This  does  not  mean  any  loss 
of  individuality,  but  rather  a  strengthening  of  it.  The  associa- 
tions would  be  operated  separately,  just  as  they  are  now,  but 
their  executive  committees  would  co-operate  or  receive  instruc- 
tions from  a  joint  executive  committee,  or  possibly  from  the 
executive  committees  of  the  M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  associations. 
There  is  not  even  a  pretense  of  any  such  co-operaticn  at  the 
present.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  that  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association  has  an  official  representative  at  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' convention  every  year,  and  that  the  first  vice-president 
of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association  attended  the  recent 
convention  of,  the  Tool  Foremen's  Association  and  made  cer- 
tain suggestions  as  to  how  that  organization  might  co-operate 
with   the  boiler  makers   to   improve   the   efficiency   of  the   boiler 

H.  T-  Bentley,  president  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association, 
made  an  address  at  the  General  Foremen's  Association  last 
week,  and  in  commenting  on  the  response  to  his  address,  said 
he  would  be  glad  to  use  his  efforts  to  have  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  his  association  refer  certain  problems,  which  it  could 
not  find  time  to  handle  properly,  to  the  smaller  organizations  for 
their  opinion  and  advice.  It  should  not  be  difficuh  to  bring  this 
co-operation  about.  In  the  first  place  these  organizations  would 
undoubtedly  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Associalion,  for  it  would  add  greater  dignity  to  their  work,  and 
would  be  an  official  recognition  of  their  value.  It  would  also 
result  in  more  eiTeclive  work  being,  done,  and  would  add  force 
to  such  conclusions  as  might  be  arrived  at. 

Good  managers  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  a  one-man 
type  of  organization  is  not  the  most  efficient  by  any  means.  The 
large  problems  before  our  mechanical  departments  are  so  numer- 
ous that  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  asso- 
ciations cannot  begin  to  consider  and  analyze  all  of  them,  and 
they  should  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  good  organization 
by  calling  upon  the  other  associations  and  assigning  certain 
specific  problems  for  them  to  analyze.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
tha^  they  would  take  sufficient  prjde  in  their  work  to  perform  it 
properly,  and  if  they  did  not  |nake  good  it  could  b<i  referred 
back  with  instructions  as  to  why  it  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
younger  organizations  would  thufti  f^eiyoi  thjev  proper  kind  of 
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coaching  and  would  improve  in  usefulness.  That  they  need  such 
coaching  in  some  cases  is  more  or  less  evident  to  any  one  who 
takes  the  time  to  attend  their  conventions  or  read  their  pro- 
ceedings. Fortunately  Mr.  Bentley  has  a  reputation  for  accom- 
plishing things,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  a  new  era 
is  about  to  open  in  the  history  of  our  mechanical  department 
Associations. 

SIDE    UGHTS    ON    THE    TOOL    POnCMEN'S    CONVENTION. 

1  T  was  interesting  to  sit  at  the  side  of  the  meeting  room  in  an 
^  inconspicuous  position,  and  yet  where  one  could  study  those 
in  attendance.  Not  very  many,  it  is  true,  but  truly  representa- 
tive. Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  Texas, 
California,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan  were  represented 
with  a  goodly  sprinkling  from  the  states  within  these  limits.  But 
Ihe  most  interesting  thing  was  the  faces.  Strong  and  intelligent 
features  were  there — faces  good  to  look  upon.  One  could  not 
jDUt  feel  that  behind  those  keen  eyes  and  determined  faces  rested 
a  goodly  supply  of  ingenuity  and  grey  matter.  German  and 
Swedish  seemed  to  predominate  with  here  and  there  a  Scotchman 
or  an  Irishman — but  all  American.  These  men  work  in  a  con- 
vention just  as  they  do  in  the  shops — studiously,  critically  and 
hard — and  they  get  results  I 

A  good  example  was  set  which  is  to  be  extended  next  year 
-and  which  could  be  followed  to  advantage  by  other  mechanical 
department  associations,  J.  W.  Kelly,  first  vice-president  of  the 
Master  Boiler  Makers'  Association,  was  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting  to  hear  the  discussion  of  the  papers  on  boiler  maker's 
lools,  and  to  speak  to  the  tool  foremen  on  the  requirements  of 
the  boiler  shop  in  that  respect.  He  told  of  a  number  of  ways 
in  which  the  tool  foremen  could  assist  in  improving  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  shop.  The  work  of  the  various  departments  of  a 
railway  shop  overlaps  and  is  so  intertwined  that  the  extension  of 
this  feature  should  be  encouraged,  not  alone  in  the  Tool  Fore- 
men's Association,  but  also  in  the  other  mechanical  department 
organizations. 

It  is  safe  to  say,  in  most  instances  at  least,  if  an  article 
does  not  give  satisfactory  results,  and  the  foreman  has  called  the 
attention  of  his  superiors  to  it,  and  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
another  article  or  device  which  is  better  suited  to  the  conditions, 
that  if  his  recommendations  are  not  followed,  the  arguments 
which  he  advanced  were  not  forcible  enough  to  make  the  proper 
impression.  Good  executives  usually  like  to  have  men  under 
them  who  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions,  and  *ho  will 
intelligently  keep  at  a  thing  until  they  get  it,  or  are  shown  that 
they  are  mistaken. 

A  purchasing  agent  is  primarily  interested  in  prices  and  de- 
liveries. If  be  can  be  shown  that  a  high  priced  article  does  the 
work  much  better,  and  considering  labor  and  surcharge,  is  cheaper 
in  the  end,  he  will  undoubtedly  be  glad  to  utilize  the  opportunity 
■oi  making  a  saving  for  his  company.  To  make  him  realize  this  is 
not  always  a  simple  matter,  and  an  off-hand  or  incomplete  state- 
ment of  the  facts  will  hardly  do  it.  Foremen  generally  should 
study  the  art  of  making  clear,  comprehensive  and  forcible  re- 
ports<<fn  such  mltters.  Comprehensive  does  not  mean  long,  for 
it  is  well  to  have  such  reports  as  brief  as  possible  consistent  with 
a  clear  and  logical  statement  of  the  facts.  Is  not  the  purchasing 
agent  too  often  blamed  more  or  less  unjustly? 

The  success  of  an  organization  does  not  depend  on  numbers 
^t  upon  the  spirit  which  dominates  it.  Too  often  the  burden  of 
carrying  on  and  developing  an  organization  depends  on  two  or 
three  men.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  the  utmost  care  in  the 
selection  of  the  officers.  The  success  of  the  Tool  Foremen's 
Association  has  depended  very  largely  on  the  efforts  of  a  few 
■raeli,  chisf  flthong  them  being  M.  H.  Bray.  A  year  ago  the  presi- 
dent of  the  associatibn  could  not  he  present,  and  Mr.  Bray,  then 
.a  vice-president,  had  to  take  charge  and  preside     This  he  did  in 


a  most  successful  manner.  At  the  dose  of  the  meeting  he  was 
elected  president;  during  the  year  the  secretary-treasurer  with- 
drew and  Mr.  Bray,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  president,  had  to 
take  charge  of  the  work  of  that  office.  That  he  made  a  good 
job  of  both  of  these  difficult  positions  was  indicated  by  the  in- 
creased attendance  at  the  recent  convention,  by  the  successful  pro- 
gramme which  was  arranged,  by  the  dignified  and  yet  informal 
way  in  which  the  meetings  were  conducted,  and  in  the  frank  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  various  topics.  The  future  success 
of  the  association  is  largely  assured  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bray 
has  consented  to  assume  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer  for  the 
coming  year  in  order  to  actively  assist  in  the  further  development 
and  upbuilding  of  the  organization,  and  by  the  election  of  £.  J. 
McKernan  as  president.  With  Mr.  Bray  in  the  East  and  Mr. 
McKeman  in  the  West  and  several  enthusiastic  members  through- 
out the  country,  the  prospects  for  next  year  are  exceptionally 
good. 

When  the  association  was  organized,  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
many  of  us  believed  that  there  was  very  little  field  for  it,  and 
that  it  was  a  mistake  to  add  to  the  already  comparatively  large 
number  of  mechanical  department  organizations.  Careful  observa- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  last  convention  indicates  that  not  only 
is  there  a  good  field  for  such  an  organization,  but  that  the  mem- 
bers who  were  present  used  the  opportunity  to  good  advantage. 
The  subjects  discussed  were  those  in  which  the  tool  foremen  are 
specially  interested,  and  for  which  they  are  largely  held  respon- 
sible for  results.  Most  of  the  subjects  were  ones  which  have 
not  been,  and  probably  will  not  be,  considered  by  other  railway 
mechanical  associations,  such  as  the  General  Foremen's,  Master 
Blacksmiths',  Boiler  Makers',  etc.  Most  of  the  foremen  seemed  to 
come  with  certain  problems  on  their  minds  with  which  they  were 
having  difficulty,  and  for  which  they  hoped  to  find  a  solution. 
This  fact  cropped  out  again  and  again  during  the  discussions,  as 
one  by  one  ihey  frankly  stated  their  conditions  and  asked  for  in- 
formation. And  in  most  cases  some  one  of  the  forty  odd  men 
present  had  solved  the  problem  successfully.  This  practically 
means  that  a  road  whose  foreman  attended  the  convention  has 
in  effect,  not  one  but  several  such  foremen.  The  roads  repre- 
sented are  surely  going  to  get  good  returns  from  this 


The  way  in  which  the  members  decided  to  frankly  compare 
notes  as  to  the  results  they  are  obtaining  from  different  makes 
of  tools  or  materials  which  they  are  using  was  really  refreshing. 
Obviously,  no  real  progress  could  be  made  by  "beating  around 
the  bush"  and  ^lot  mentioning  trade  names  or  referring  directly  to 
the  names  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  articles  under  considera- 
tion. The  manufacturer  or  dealer  should  welcome  thfs  sort  of 
discussion.  For  instance,  in  one  case,  man  after  man  got  up  and 
told  how  he  had  tried  a  certain  article  and  how  it  had  failed. 
The  impression  seemed  to  be  general  that  this  particular  prodiict 
was  comparatively  useless  for  railway  tool  room  purposes.  Then 
a  member  got  up  and  said  he  had  had  the  same  difficulty,  but  had 
succeeded  in  overcoming  it  by  calling  in  one  of  the  manufacturer's 
experts  and  securing  his  assistance  in  locating  the  source  of 
trouble.  Then  one  of  the  men  who  had  most  strenuously  objected 
to  the  article  admitted  that  the  tests  upon  which  he  based  his 
conclusions  had  been  made  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 

Possibly  the  same  thing  was  true  of  many  of  the  others  who 
had  had  unfortunate  experiences  with  the  article,  and  that  had 
the  company  furnishing  it  realiied  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  to  be  used  it  could  have  modified  it  to  suit  them.  Frank 
criticism  can  do  no  harm  in  such  cases  for  it  either  brings  out  the 
fact  that  the  article  or  device  was  not  properly  used  or  that  the 
manufacturer  had  not  rightly  understood  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  to  be  used.  If  the  latter  is  true  or  if  the  article  is 
not  suited  to  the  work  the  sooner  the  manufacturer  learns  of  it 
the  better.  The  railway  supply  manufacturer  has  been  a  mOst 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  American  railways,  and 
just  as  the  railway  man  is  benefited  by  the  frank  discussion  of 
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the  problems  with  which  he  has  to  contend,  so  the  manufacturer 
is  also  benefited.  True,  the  supplyman  may  not  appreciate  such 
a  public  discussion  if  his  device  is  not  giving  good  results,  yet  if 
the  speakers  are  as  frank  as  those  mentioned  above  it  must 
surely  result  in  good,  for  it  enables  him  to  locate  where  the 
trouble  is  and  to  find  out  bow  it  has  been  successfully  overcome. 

GENERAL    FORCMCN'S    ASSOCIATION. 

'X'HE  General  Foremen's  Association,  judging  from  certain 
*■  things  which  took  place  at  the  annual  convention  last  week, 
is  in  a  fair  way  to  develop  into  an  aggressive  and  effective  organ- 
ization and  to  take  the  position  in  the  railway  world  to  which 
it  is  rightfully  entitled.  Few  problems  are  more  important  at 
the  present  time  than  those  concerning  the  organization,  man- 
agement and  efficient  operation  of  railway  shops.  The  men  who 
are  best  qualified  to  discuss  and  solve  these  problems  should  be 
those  who  are  in  direct  charge  of  this  work.  The  General  Fore- 
men's Association,  like  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  is  a 
little  unfortunate  as  to  its  name.  For  instance,  the  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association  is  dominated  largely  by  superintendents  of 
motive  power,  mechanical  superintendents  and  mechanical  engi- 
neers, although  it,  of  course,  has  a  large  number  of  master 
mechanics  among  its  members.  A  broader  title  would  describe 
its  membership  and  purpose  far  better.  While  the  General  Fore- 
men's Association  is  composed  largely  of  general  foremen,  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  established  and  on  which  its  life  de- 
pends— improved  shop  and  engine  house  efficiency — means  that 
it  must  include  in  its  membership  all  those  officers  who  are  di- 
rectly in  charge  of  shops  and  engine  houses,  whether  their  titles 
be  master  mechanic,  shop  superintendent,  general  foreman  or 
engine  house  foreman.  It  should  also  be  open,  and  it  is,  to  the 
foremen  of  the  various  departments  of  the  railway  shop.  For 
some  reason,  master  mechanics  in  charge  of  shops  and  shop 
superintendents  of  many  roads  have  not  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  ^organization,  possibly  because  they  feel  it  is  not  in  keep- 
ing with  the  dignity  of  their  titles.  The  election  of  a  hustling 
master  mechanic — a  reai  live  wire — as  president  of  the  association 
should  do  much  to  dispel  this  feeling. 

•        *        •        •        ■        ^ 

Practically  only  one  subject  was  considered  at  the  last  con- 
vention, and  that  was  shop  efficiency.  Mr.  Pickard,  referred  to 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  on  that  subject,  but  really  the  only 
member  of  the  committee,  had  corresponded  with  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  and  had  developed  a  number  of  leading 
questions  under  the  heads  of  shop  organization,  accounting  and 
supervision,  handling  material,  and  shop  kinks  and  methods. 
These  questions  he  sent  to  each  member  of  the  association  a 
couple  of  weeks  before  the  convention  with  the  request  that 
they  send  or  bring  with  them  a  written  discussion  or  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  convention.  This 
discussion  practically  occupied  the  greater  part  of  five  sessions, 
except  for  the  time  taken  up  by  addresses  and  the  report  of  the 
shop  kinks  committee  which  fitted  in  so  nicely  with  Mr.  Pickard's 
schedule  that  it  really  became  part  of  the  discussion  of  that 
paper.  The  scheme  is  unique,  and  it  worlted  well.  One  thing, 
however,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  is  that  although 
only  four  committees  were  appointed  to  report  at  the  conven- 
tion, two  of  them  defaulted,  and  that  had  it  not  been  for  Mr. 
Pickard's  ingenious  idea  the  convention  might  have  been  in  a 
rather  serious  predicament.  Undoubtedly  there  were  good 
reasons  for  these  failures.  The  statement  was  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention  that  in  these  days  an  engine  failure  is 
regarded  as  a  disgrace.  If  that  is  true  of  such  a  small  thing  as 
an  engine  failure,  should  not  the  members  of  an  organization 
which  has  assumed  the  important  duty  of  considering  matters 
concerning  shop  output  and  efficiency  be  more  careful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  responsibilities? 

There  was  not  time  enough  to  fully  discuss  the  questions  in 
Mr.  Pickard's  paper,  although  some  few  of  them  were  gone 
into  quite  thoroughly.    It  is  important,  and  indeed  necessary. 


that  any  question  worthy  of  being  brought  before  the  convention 
should  be  thoroughly  and  completely  discussed  before  it  is 
dropped.  There  are  few  things  which  the  association  can  take 
positive  action  on  in  the  way  of  making  recommendations,  be- 
cause the  conditions  vary  so  greatly  in  the  difierent  shops  that 
what  might  be  good  for  one  would  be  bad  for  another.  The 
discussions  should  be  so  complete,  however,  that  a  foreman 
listening  to  them  or  reading  them  would  know  whether  the 
methods  in  question  could  be  used  successfully  for  his  peculiar 
conditions. 

The  attendance  was  splendid,  being  more  than  twice  as  large 
as  that  at  the  meeting  in  Cincinnati  last  year.  The  meeting  hall 
was  admirably  adapted  for  the  convention.  It  was  much  larger 
than  necessary,  but  the  acoustic  properties  were  good  and  it  was 
removed  from  the  noises  of  the  street  and  the  smells  of  the 
kitchen.  What  little  disturbance  there  was  came  from  the  ex- 
hibit hall,  and  with  a  little  forethought  that  could  have  been 
avoided.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty at  the  Traveling  Engineers'  convention  which  meets  at 
the  same  place  the  latter  part  of  this  month.  There  were  also 
far  more  exhibits  and  they  were  better  arranged  than  last  year. 

The  men  who  have  been  elected  to  lead  the  association  during 
the  coming  year  are  all  progressive  and  aggressive;  they  have 
already  organized  and  arranged  their  plans.  They  have  taken 
such  a  decided  stand  for  better  things  that  their  reputations  are 
practically  staked  on  making  good  and  putting  the  organization 
where  it  really  belongs — and  there  is  little  possibility  of  their 
losing  out  They  have  our  good  wishes,  for  few  associations 
have  such  possibilities  before  them. 

MECHANICAL  ARTICLES  DURING  JULY. 
'T'HE  articles  of  interest  to  our  mechanical  department  readers 
*      that  have  appeared  in  the  weekly  issues  since  July  7,  and  to 
which   the   Shop   Number  readers   may   wish   to   refer,   are    as 

follows : 

Biilwar  Executive  Officers  and  the  Supply  Hanufactureri'  Exhibilioni. 
An  editorral  an  the  exhibitiona  at  tb<  kutiI  M.  H.  and  M.  C.  B.  conven- 
tioni  ■!  Atlintie  City,  in  which   u  mentioned  tbe  value  of  IbcM  exhiMt* 


D  take  ■ 


The 


ilmg  o 


It  (hey 


benefit  of  aueb 
.tion  .re  urged 


July  14,  pate  70. 

Edueationat  Value  of  Ibc  Atlantic  City  Exhibits.  An  illustrated  article 
on  the  ccmprehenaiire  exhibili  given  at  the  recent  H.  U.  and  U.  C.  B. 
conrentioni.  There  were  2S0  exhibiton  covering  a  ipace  of  7ti,110 
■quart  feci  on  the  Million  Dollar  Pier,  and  even  tbii  did  not  acTomnodite 
■11  IboK  that  applied  for  apace.  The  tange  of  exhibit*  wai  icry  large 
throughout  botb  the  car  and  motive  power  departmentt.  Hanr  machine 
tooli  were  In  actual  operatioo  ihowing  what  may  be  accomidiibed  in  the 
■hop.  Tbe  whole  exhibit  wai  appreciated  *i  much  bj  the  bigber  officer! 
u  by  their  auhordinalei.     July  U,  page  71. 

Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker.  An  article  containing  twelve  lltuatrationi 
of  the  application  and  detaila  of  the  Hanna  locomotive  stoker  ta  applied  to 
It*   operation   and   construction    ■■   coniidered    in   detail    and 
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f  tbe  firtt  wide  firebox  to  Jolm  E.  Woottoi  in  1377.     Jul]'  21, 

iwitching  LocomoliTC.  An  )Ttide  deacribini  the  new  >iti- 
rh  eleclric  iwilcbing  locDmotiTe  recentlT  received  br  the  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  wbicb  will  operate  in  Ibe  Stamford   r*rdi 


tractive  efiort  of  36,000  lbs.,  i 


(ppliaece  law*.    July  21,  j 

Cabooae   Cart    Made   Fc 

inBcaious  vtj  box  can  i 


lent  whicb  include)  ■  table 
mnittee  maj'  proceed  in  a 
et  tbe  new  sifeir 


X   Can,      An   article   wbicb    describes  Ibe 
verted  into  caboose  cara  on   tbe  Wabasb. 
Julr  21,  pais  121. 

on  tbe  Lebigb  Valler  witb  a  lingle  engine  bauling  a  tbrough  train  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J.,  a  diwance  of  448.6  railea.  The  leit 
was  made  witb  a  view  of  illuslrstini  to  tbe  engine  crews  on  tbat  road  just 
wbat  could  be  done  in  Ibe  matter  of  laving  fuel.  Tbe  coal  used  per 
pisaenger  car  mile  on  tbii  run  wa>  leu  than  a  tbird  of  Ibe  averate  amount 


lilbed  tbe  Cbicago.  Milwaukee  i  St.  Paul.     The  car  described  ii  72^  fl. 

rooni.  a  barber  ihop  and  a  bathroom.     Tbe  car  it  beautifully  furnished  and 
s  made  of  itcel.    July  28,  page  176. 
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EFFICIENCY. 

ALaAHT,  N.  Y.,  July  27.  1911. 

To  THE  Editob  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Several  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Railway  Age  Garetle 
have  mentioned  piece  work  as  a  panacea  tor  all  inefficiency  ills. 
The  writer  grants  that  piece  work  is  excellent  in  some  depart- 
ments. Machine,  carpenter  and  forge  shop  operations  have  lent 
themselves  admirably  to  this  treatment  on  several  large  roads. 
But  has  anyone  applied  it  successfully  to  the  erecting  shop? 
This  is  the  one  department  whose  efficiency,  however  high,  must 
be  reduced  by  the  inefficiencies  of  all  the  other  departments  that 
supply  it  with  material.  If  the  efficiency  of  the  erecting  shop 
is  the  actual  number  of  locomotives  leaving  the  shop  per  week 
divided  by  the  theoretical  ni:mber  possible,  then  the  plant  effi- 
ciency is :  Erecting  shop  efficiency  multiplied  by  the  average 
sub  departmental  efficiency.  Assuming  reasonable  figures  for 
a  shop  sending  out  forty  locomotives  per  week,  we  get: 

Forge    sbop    efficiency         =  8S  per  cent. 

Boifer   shop    efficiency         =  82  per  cert. 

Erecting    shop    efficiency  =  60  per  cent. 

Average  =  86  pet  cent, 

.60   X  86   p:r   cent.    =    52    per  cent.    =    plant   efficiency. 

These  approximate  figures  indicate  a  field  in  which  the  efficiency 
engineers  might  well  direct  their  efforts. 

The  writer  holds  that  this  great  lack  of  efficiency  in  the  erect- 
ing shop  can  not  be  remedied  by  any  piece  work  system  that 
is  comprehensive.  No  scheme  can  surpass  day  work  guided 
by  competent  gang  foremen.  The  gang  foreman  is  the  key  to 
the  situation.  No  matter  how  excellent  the  general  or  depart- 
mental foremen  may  be,  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  gang  fore- 
man that  puts  the  work  through.  Personality,  knowledge,  and 
daily  contact  place  him  in  a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
men.  He  is  the  one  for  whom  the  workmen  really  work. 
Make  him  more  efficient  and  you  increase  the  efficiency  of  the 
■bops.  Following  are  some  suggestions;  Select  for  gang  fore- 
men men  of  atractive  personality — men  who  can  and  will  in- 
struct and  influence  others.     Do  not  permit  them  to  operate 


boarding  houses  or  obligate  their  men  in  any  way.  Keep  the 
gangs  small  in  size  and  alert  Move  the  foremen  from  locality 
to  locality;  "familiarity  breeds  contempt"  sometimes  betwe^i 
the  foreman  and  the  workmen.  Have  a  distinct  path  of  pro- 
motion available  to  progressive  foremen.  "b.  b.  b." 

BuriALO,  N.  Y.,  July  IS,  1911. 

To  THE  EonoH  or  the  Railway  Ace  Gazettx: 

Probably  no  other  subject  taken  up  by  the  Railway  Age 
Gaeelte  during  the  past  six  months  has  awakened  wider  interest 
or  created  more  general  discussion  than  the  articles  on  efficient 
shop  management.  We  have  followed  them  with  keen  interest 
and  have  given  each  one  considerable  thought  and  study.  Un- 
doubtedly the  so-called  efficiency  engineers  have  been  pretty 
thoroughly  jolted  in  these  discussions  by  the  high  court  of  me- 
chanical men  all  over  the  country  and  ought  to  feel  like  the 
Irishman  who  tumbled  into  a  deep  well,  and  who,  when  his 
companion  looked  over  the  brink  and  called  to  him,  "Mike  are 
ye  kilt?",  replied,  "No  oim  not  kilt  but  oim  spachlessi" 

Seriously,  though,  the  general  trend  of  opinion  has  been  and 
is  now  that  there  is  undoubted  good  in  efBciency  methods,  if  they 
are  rightly  applied.  The  efficiency  men  simply  got  in  wrong. 
They  advanced  some  good  ideas,  but  did  not  have  the  practical 
experience  to  back  them  up  and  pursue  their  plans  to  a  success- 
ful issue  and  produce  concrete  results. 

Right  here  let  us  express  our  entire  accord  with  one  writer 
who  said  in  part :  "While  many  a  shop  superintendent,  master 
mechanic  or  shop  foreman  may  have  no  proper  appreciation  of 
the  beauties  of  the  philosophy  of  efficiency,  may  be  unable  to 
follow  the  line  of  reasoning  of  the  efficiency  men,  may  be  mis- 
taken in  his  belief  that  his  ijien  are  more  efficient  than  the  assays 
have  shown,  and  may  have  much  to  learn,  he  has  usually  reached 
his  position  because  of  certain  qualifications  possessed  in  greater 
measure  by  him  than  by  the  other  men  with  whom  he  has  been 
associated."  These  men  are  performing  efficiency  "stunts"  every 
hour  of  every  day.  In  fact  they  must  do  it  in  order  to  meet 
the  complex  problems  and  overcome  the  difficulties  and  produce 
the  results  that  are  not  alone  required  but  are  demanded  in  the 
present  day  railway  shop  and  engine  house. 

Here  are  the  real  efficiency  men,  full  of  experience  of  the 
most  practical  kind.  Backed  up  by  education,  hard  study  and 
that  most  valuable  asset,  common  sense,  and  given  the  same 
freedom  to  act  as  the  efficiency  engineer,  and  carte  blanche  as  to 
the  introduction  of  new  methods  and  making  changes  that  they 
kno-w  would  add  to  the  facilities  and  increase  the  output,  would 
not  the  shop  foreman,  shop  superintendent  and  master  mechanic 
become  our  ideal  efficiency  men,  giving  us  efficiency  that  is 
really  efficient,  and  results  that  will  stand  any  test  and  any  in- 
vestigation? But  too  often  we  hear  the  story .  repeated  of 
strenuous  effort  for  a  new  engine  house  roof;  a  brave  battle 
for  a  much  needed  new  sidewalk ;  urgent  requests  many  times 
repeated  for  some  modern  machine  tools;  for  high  speed  steel; 
for  better  belting;  for  electric  motors  to  drive  machinery;  in- 
creased shop  room;  better  facilities  in  the  repair  yards;  tracks 
repaired,  and  so  on  almost  without  end.  All  these  things  and  a 
hundred  others  are  directly  along  the  line  of  efBciency  and 
scientific  management.  Why  delegate  these  improvements  to  the 
efficiency  engineer,  full  of  high  flown  ideas,  and  high  priced  tooT 
An  outsider  whom  we  are  supposed  to  look  up  to  with  awe  and 
veneration,  and  bow  down  to  the  halo  around  his  head.  Rather 
let  us  keep  these  things  that  are  worthy  of  accomplishment  in 
our  own  inner  circle,  seeing  and  knowing  that  they  are  good, 
and  letting  the  honor  and  glory  rest  where  it  rightly  belongs,  and 
adds  to  the  record  of  the  man  really  behind  the  gun. 

To  the  writer  these  articles  and  discussions  editorially  and 
otherwise  have  been  of  special  interest  and  value  in  the  matter 
of  measuring  up  and  comparing  the  various  lines  of  shop  man- 
agement and  efficiency  methods  brought  out,  and  have  been 
helpful  in  many  ways.  The  entire  matter  has  made  a  profound 
and  asking  impression  upon  us,  and  efficiency  has  been  adopted  as 
our  watch-word  and  the  gage  of  our  progress,  c,  c.  uech. 


TOOL    FOREMEN'S    ASSOCIATION 


The  third  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Tool 
Foremen's  Association  was  held  at  the  Wellington  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, July  11,  12  and  13.  President  M.,H.  Bray,  tool  room 
foreman  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  G>nn.,  presided.  C.  A.  Seley,  mechanical  engineer, 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  made  an  address  in  which  he 
commented,  on  the  great  increase' in  the  efficiency  of  railway 
tool  rooms  within  recent  years.  The  efficiency  of  the  shop  as 
a  whole  depends  largely  on  that  of  the  tool  room,  and  the  tool 
room  foreman  should  strive  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  his  de- 
partment in  every  detail.  £.  J.  McKernan,  supervisor  of  tools, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  replied  to  Mr.  Seley,  thanking 
him  for  his  address  and  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Mr.  Bray,  in  his  presidential  address,  directed  atten- 
tion to  the  watchword  of  the  association — "Higher  efficiency  in 


hammers,  etc.,  and  also  the  manufacture  of  dies  and  new  and 
special  tools. 

The  proper  location  of  the  distribution  room  is  in  the  center 
of  the  main  shop,  at  a  point  convenient  to  both  the  machine  and 
erecting  shops.  The  size  of  this  room  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  tools  required  for  the  monthly  engine  output.  The 
tool  racks  should  be  arranged  to  give  the  greatest  accessibility 
to  the  tools;  pigeon  holes  and  pockets  should  be  plainly  indexed 
and  of  such  a  number  as  to  accommodate  every  tool  An  iron- 
covered  counter  should  circumscribe  the  racks  and  be  protected 
on  the  outside  by  a  high  wire  screen.  Openings  of  ample  size 
for  handling  shop  tools  should  be  provided  in  the  screen  at 
points  opposite  the  tools  most  used.  For  instance,  there  should 
be  a  window  opposite  taps,  drills  and  reamers ;  another  opposite 
dies,  wrenches,  etc. ;  another  opposite  air  motors  and  the  heavier 
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Fig.  1 — Arrangement  of  Machine  Toole  In  an  Ideal  Tool  Room. 
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railway  tool  service" — and  commented  o 
the  association  during  the  past  year. 


the  splendid  growth  of 


TOOL  ROOM  EQUIPMENT. 


B.  Mendrikson,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago,  presented 
a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  said  the  proper  equipment 
for  a  railway  tool  rooin  is  determined  by  the  special  conditions 
of  every  shop.  The  number  of  engines  to  be  repaired  and  the 
kind  of  tools  and  the  extent  of  work  done  are  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  its  equipment.  The  ideal  tool  room  should  be  so 
located,  equipped,  organized  and  managed  as  to  give  the  quickest 
and  best  repairs  to  broken  shop  tools,  and  to  do  the  most 
efficient  work  in  the  manufacture  of  new  tools,  dies  and  special 
machine  parts.  The  tool  room  of  a  large  locomotive  repair 
shop  ihas  two  functions ;  The  distribution  and  proper  care  of 
small  tools  for  the  daily  use  of  shop  men,  and  the  repair  of 
machine   parts   and   special   tools,   such   as   pneumatic   motors. 


tools.  Such  an  arrangement  greatly  facilitates  the  quick 
handling  of  the  tools. 

The  stock  of  taps,  drills  and  reamers  should  be  of  such  size 
that  the  breaking  of  a  few  of  the  same  dimension  will  not 
necessitate  the  holding  up  of  shop  work.  The  damaged  tools 
should  be  repaired  at  once,  and  be  placed  in  their  proper  racks. 
In  the  average  size  shop  there  is  work  enough  in  the  grinding 
of  small  tools  to  require  the  continuous  attention  of  one  man, 
and  the  employment  of  such  a  man  is  economy.  The  distribu- 
tion room  should  be  equipped  with  a  twist- drill  grinder,  a 
reamer  grinder,  an  efficient  grinder  for  lathe  and  planer  tools, 
and  a  grinder  with  two  12-in.  wheels  for  general  work. 

The  second  function  of  the  tool  room — the  repair  of  machine 
parts  and  the  manufacture  of  new  tools,  dies,  etc. — is  of  such 
importance  as  to  require  an  especially  equipped  room.  This 
room  should  be  located  away  from  the  noises  of  the  erecting 
and  machine  shops  in  a  building  annexed  to  the  machine  shop. 
This  location  prevents  night  men  from  trespassing  in  the  search 
for  tools,  and  the  consequent  misplacing  of  important  work 
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It  also  provides  a  quiei  place  for  the  careful  and  painstaking 
labor  of  die  and  tool  makers.  The  room  should  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  give  a  maximum  amount  jsf  light  and  air.  The 
roof  lighting  system  with  prismatic  glass  windows  facing  the 
north,  together  with  wall  windows,  affords  excellent  lighting. 
The  machine  arrangemient  in  the  ideal  tool  room  is  shown  on 
the  accompanying  sketch,  Fig.  1,  and  consists  of  the  following 
tools : 

1  24.in.   l»ih«. 

2  20-10.  lattact. 

.     2  16-in.    ipeeiil   tool-room   Ulli«  equipped   wilh   taper   attichmenis. 
1  Speed  latfae,    12-in;  iwtng,  iU.  bed. 
t  Milling  machine, 
t  Univeiial    ceir  culling   machine  capable  of  cutting  spiiat   and  bevel 

gears, 
I  48-in.   radial  drill  piesi. 


system  eliminates  the  cumbersome  shafts  and  bells  and  the  ui 
necessary  wear  on  them  when  the  machines  are  not  in  operatioi 
It  prevents  the  possible  "tying  up"  of  the  whole  tool  room  whe 
a  main  belt  breaks,  and  eliminates  the  necessity  of  running  th 
whole  shop  when  the  use  of  only  one  machine  is  desired.  Th 
direct  motor  drive  allows  an  absolute  independent  location  o 
every  machine,  which  is  impractical  in  the  belt-driven  shop 
where  the  best  belt  arrangement  often  determines  the  locatioi 
of  tools. 

Benches  with  iron  tops,  drawers  and  locks  should  be  provided 
for  the  men ;  swivel  jaw  vises  should  be  placed  at  convenient 
places  on  the  benches.  Cupboards  for  sample  work,  and  for  the 
liling  of  blue  prints  should  be  provided  at  convenient  places. 
The  ideal  tool  room  is  provided  with  a  suitable  rack  for  a  light 
stock  of  annealed  tool  steel.  Pin  racks  placed  on  the  walls  for 
milling  cutters  and  emery  wheels  are  very  necesary.  Cup- 
boards for  the  proper  storing  of  finished  tools  should  also  be 
provided. 


Bi-inhi's. — Several    members    objected    to    benches    with    iron 
tops    because    of   the    danger    of   damaging    certain    classes   of 


Fig.  2— Tool  Room^  ChlcagOi  Rock  Island  A  Paclfc.  Silvia,  III. 
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1  grouping  the  tools  it  has  been  found  that  where  grinders 
:  been  placed  near  lathes  and  other  machines  having  ex- 
d  wearing  surfaces,  the  emery  dust  has  caused  an  increased 
1  these  parts.  It  is  well  to  separate  machines  that  have 
1  sui^faces  or  apply  suction  fans  to  the  emery  wheels  to  re- 
e  the  flying  emery. 
The  machine  tools  should  all  be  individual-motor  driven.    This 


work.  J.  W.  Pike  (Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  Silvls,  111.) 
said  that  they  used  tote  boards  to  hold  work  that  might  be 
damaged,  but  that  they  were  scattered  about  and  broken  and 
were  not  satisfactory.  He  recommended  a  bench  top  made  of 
narrow  pieces  of  hard  white  maple.  While  expensive  as  to  first 
cost,  it  is  durable  and  holds  the  vises  true.  A,  R,  Davis  (Central 
of  Georgia,  Macon.  Ga.)  said  that  they  used  iron-topped  benches 
for  all  repair  work,  but  hard  maple  tor  new  work.  The  siie  of 
a  lap  will  be  lost  if  thrown  on  an  iron-top  bench.  E,  R.  Pur- 
chase, Boston  &  Albany,  Springfield,  Mbss«  recommended  an 
iron-top  bench  for  heavy  work.  By  making  the  iron  about 
18  ins.  wide,  work,  which  would  be  damaged  by  the  iron  top, 
could  be  laid  on  the  wood. 

Turret  Lallie.^Mt.  Pike  recommended  the  addition  of  a  turret 
lathe  to  the  list  of  tools,  and  said  that  one  installed  in  his  tool 
room  had  displaced  three  engine  lathes.  It  can  almost  work 
up  a  bar  in  the  time  it  would  take  a  hack  saw  to  cut  it,  John 
T.  Fuhrman,  Great  Northern,  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  advocated  the-use 
of  a  turret  lathe*  for  making  flue  expanders,  sectional  expanders, 
flue  rollers  and  for  blocking  out  stock  for  taps  and  reamers.    It 
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formerly  required  an  hour  to  finish  a  sectional  expander  on  an 
engine  lathe.  Three  may  now  be  finished  on  a  turret  lathe  in  the 
same  time. 

Surface  Grinder. — Mr.  Purchase  recommended  the  addition  to 
the  tool  list  of  a  surface  grinder.  It  is  handy  for  grinding  dies 
after  they  have  been  hardened  and  for  finishing  blades  for  mill- 
ing cutters.  Mr.  Davis  said  that  a  surface  grinder  had  cut  down 
the  raiiiing  work  about  30  per  cent  in  his  tool  room.  In  making 
blades  for  bolt-turning  machines  the  stock  is  hardened  and 
ground  down.  Mr.  Fuhrman  thougbt  the  grinder  was  a  good 
tool,  but  it  should  be  equipped  with  a  hood  and  suction  fan  to 
carry  away  the  emery  dust.  It  is  injurious  to  the  workmen  and 
damages  the  tools  on  which  it  collects.  It  cannot  be  wiped 
from  taps  and  reamers  and  grinds  or  cuts  them  when  they  are 
put  in  use. 

Hack  5'oic.— Mr.  Purchase  recommended  the  use  of  a  hack 
saw  for  cutting  high  speed  steel.  A  circular  saw  is  usually 
damaged  in  doing  this  work. 

Disc  Grinder.— Mr.  Pike  recommended  the  use  of  a  disc 
grinder  with  emery  cloth  attached  to  the  disc  He  uses  it  for 
reducing  the  stock  for  bolt-threading  dies,  etc  The  disc  is 
18  ins.  or  20  ins.  in  diameter  and  the  grinder  is  operated  by  a 

Rock  Island  Tool  Room  at  Silvis,  III. — This  tool  room,  a 
general  view  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  40  ft  x  145  ft  In  it 
are  seven  tool  racks  containing  the  tools  for  general  drculation. 
These  can  be  called  for  from  any  point  along  the  145-ft  counter. 
Two  benches  are  fitted  for  pneumatic  tool  work,  all  the  repair 
work  to  such  tools  for  the  entire  system  being  done  here.  The 
machine  tool  grinding  is  done  on  two  Seller's  tool  grinders, 
which  are  operated  by  especially  trained  handymen.  The  tool 
tempering  is  also  done  in  this  room.  The  equipment  consists 
of  four  engine  lathes,  one  2-in.  x  26-in.  motor-driven  turret  lathe, 
one  motor- driven  shaper,  one  planer  for  forging  die  work,  two 
universal  milling  machines,  one  vertical  milling  machine,  one 
automatic  gear  cutter,  fourteen  grinding  machines  for  all  kinds 
of  special  and  general  grinding,  and  four  drill  presses.  In  the 
foreground  of  Fig,  2  is  shown  a  two-wheel  cart  This  is  used 
for  taking  up  and  delivering  machine  tools  and  supplies,  such 
as  files,  chisels,  punches,  electric  lamps,  emery  cloth,  hammers, 
monkey  wrenches,  oil  cans  and  other  supplies  needed  by  the 
workmen  in  the  different  departments.  All  tools  needed  in 
repairing  locomotives  and  all  repairs  to  machines  and  traveling 
cranes  are  taken  care  of  here  The  tool  foreman,  Mr.  Pike,  has 
under  his  charge  forty-five  men,  including  tool  checkers,  de- 
livery men,  handymen,  tool  temperers,  machinists,  tool  makers 
and  die  sinkers. 


I  find  that  preheating  the  steel  before  using  it  at  all— putting  it 
in  a  furnace  and  bringing  it  to  a  low  red— seems  to  release  the 
strain  in  the  material  to  a  ceruin  extent  and  does  away  with 
the  shrinking  of  taps  and  long  reamers." 

GRINDING  WHEELS. 

H.  £.  Blackburn,  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  Dunmore,  Pa.,  presented 
the  following  paper  on  this  subject:  If  Webster  was  to  come 
back  and  make  a  trip  through  a  modern  shop,  he  would  cer- 
tainly have  to  revise  a  few  things  about  "to  grind."  Instead 
of  3  slow,  severe,  continuous  process  of  rubbing  of  material, 
it  would  read,  "a  rapid  cutting  process  of  reducing  material  to 
accurate  size."  The  old  method  of  reducing  metal  by  ma- 
chining it  in  the  lathe  and  leaving  it  large  enough  to  allow  for 
filing  and  polishing  to  si/e,  never  did  gage  up  to  be  round  or 
straight.  The  next  move  was  to  machine  the  metal  and  allow 
enough  to  finish  on  the  universal  grinder.  Now  cast  metal  or 
drop  forgings  are  made  large  enough  to  grind  to  size  from  the 
rough  in  some  form  of  an  automatic  grinder,  thus  eliminating 
all  machine  work  and  allowing  hardened  surfaces  to  be  finished 


TAPS  AND  REAMERS. 


The  latter  part  of  the  discussion  of  the  paper  on  tool  room 
equipment  was  devoted  to  the  making  of  taps  and  reamers.  Mr. 
Purchase  said:  "We  have  lead  pots,  and  harden  in  oil  and 
water.  We  annealed  a  lot  of  24-in.  reamers,  recut  them  and 
hardeqed  them  over  again.  They  sprung  quite  a  little,  some  of 
them  'A  in.  We  placed  them  in  oil  at  375  deg.,  put  them  on 
a  lathe,  adjusted  a  jack  and  sprung  them  up.  They  were  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  while  in  this  straightened  condition  with  a 
torch  playing  on  them,  being  careful  not  to  let  the  reamer  get 
beyond  a  drawing  color." 

R  J.  McKernan,  supervisor  of  tools,  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  said:  "We  allow  1/32  in,  over  size;  then  they  are 
taken  to  the  tempering  room.  They  are  28J4  in-  long  over  all, 
and  come  out  straight  enough  to  go  to  the  grinder  and  finish 
up  with  the  1/32  in.  over-size  removed."  G.  L,  Linck,  Houston 
&  Texas, .  Houston,  Tex.,  and  August  Meiti,  Pere  Marquette, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  follow  the  same  practice.  J.  C.  Brecken- 
feld,  Frisco,  Springfield,  Mo.,  said:  "In  getting  carbon  steel 
from  the  factory  and  shaping  it  to  a  smaller  size,  you  straighten 
it  when  cold.    When  you  get  the  temper  out  it  will  spring  back. 


Just  as  much  judgment  is  required  in  selecting  wheels  and 
speeds,  as  in  selecting  tools,  speeds  and  feeds  for  machine  work. 
While  no  absolute  rule  holds  good  in  ordering  wheels,  when 
you  ask  for  soft  wheels  most  of  your  troubles  are  over  (that 
is  if  you  can  get  them).  The  storekeeper  may  tell  you  that  he 
notices  that  hard  wheels  last  longer.  Well,  so  does  the  work 
you  are  trying  to  get  out  The  management  may  say  that  the 
soft  wheels  wear  away  too  fast,  and  that  they  do  not  keep 
their  shape,  and  here  is  where  it  is  up  to  you  to  "get  busy." 

Cobblestones,  flour  or  emery  and  glue  do  not  go  far  in  mak- 
ing up  a  wheel  in  this  progressive  period.  Still  there  are  ;i 
few  firms  trying  to  convince  you  that  it  is  a  good  combination. 
With  such  grits  as  alundum  or  carborundum  you  can  pass  over 
the  question  of  material  used,  and  study  the  grain  and  grade 
question.  If  the  grains  (commonly  called  grits)  are  too  fine, 
they  soon  clog  up.  If  the  grade  is  too  hard,  the  grains,  fine 
or  coarse,  cannot  break  away  to  expose  a  new  set  of  grains, 
and  the  work  becomes  burnt  from  this  "life- everlasting  glazed 
wheel."  There  is  only  one  place  that  you  can  use  a  hard  wheel 
— put  it  on  a  bolt  for  a  washer. 

If  you  are  allowed  soft  wheels  of  from  40  to  60  grains,  you 
can  grind  or  finish  all  the  work  that  comes  to  a  tool  room.  Do 
not  be  deceived  into  believing  that  it  takes  a  90  grain  wheel  to 
do  finished  work.  A  good  all  around  grinding  and  finishing 
wheel  is  a  24  and  36  grain  mixed  soft  wheel,  speeded  up  to  a 
mile  per  minute  surface  speed  if  it  is  allowed  plenty  of  water; 
with  a  traverse  feed  of  H  the  face  of  the  wheel  to  one  turn  of  the 
work,  you  will  have  a  fine  finish.  If  you  wish  to  take  a  roughing 
cut  use  from  IS  to  30  ft  per  minute  feed. 

Keep  the  face  of  the  wheel  as  narrow  as  possible.  Wide  faces 
on  small  work  cause  chattering,  a  fatal  thing  for  both  work 
and  wheels;  a  'A  in.  face  on  8  in.  wheels  is  a  good  size,  but  if 
you  value  your  good  looks  use  (he  elastic  wheel  instead  of  the 
vitrified  when  using  these  slim  widths  in  deep  gashes.  A  wheel 
that  works  well  on  large  work  does  not  as  a  rule  cut  well  on 
small  work,  and  it  is  always  advisable  to  use  the  smallest  wheel 
that  the  work  will  admit  of,  so  as  to  get  a  good  clearance. 

CiM  Iron  or  ««]  riquirM  a  soft  coirse  wheel. 
RoUsd  iion  or  s(«l  requires  »  soft  medium  wheel. 
Cast  or  rolled  brasi  Tequjiu  i  aofl  fine  wheel. 

A  good  rule  is,  the  harder  the  stock  to  be  ground  the  coarser 
the  grain  of  the  wheel,  and  all  wheels  should  be  soft  enough  to 
be  scratched  with  a  scriber  before  you  mount  them  for  use. 

While  it  is  necessary  now  and  then  to  violate  tradition  in 
order  to  get  there  with  what  wheels  you  may  have  left  over 
from  your  first  order,  avoid  the  slim,  slick-looking  hard  boy, 
for  like  the  aeroplane,  he  will  do  stunts  in  the  air,  and  reroem- 
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ber  that  the  devil  himself  cannot  make  one  wheel  for  "all 
comers,"  if  he  can  furntsb  the  sparks.  Teach  the  operator  to 
have  the  wheel  fit  the  arbor  "neat"  Be  sure  the  arbor  and 
washers  run  true  and  that  the  drive-washer  is  keyed  on  the 
arbor,  this  washer  to  be  one-third  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 
Use  rubber  pads  between  the  washers  and  the  wheel,  and  "for 
the  good  of  the  order,"  don't  allow  the  operator  to  "soak"  up 
the  nut  with  a  hammer.  When  everything  runs  dead  true  you 
can  feel  safe  for  a  good  job,  as  a  wheel  out  of  true  is  only  a 
one-eighth  producer. 

True  the  wheel  with  a  diamond,  and  dress  it  frequently  with 
a  spur  cutter.  Instill  into  the  operator's  mind  that  dressing  is 
not  trueing.  With  rough  diamonds  at  $12  mounted,  there  is  no 
excuse  for  not  having  one.  The  operator  should  dress  and 
true  the  wheel  between  heavy  and  finishing  cuts. 

Remember  that  old  machines  and  methods  and  slow  operators 
soon  start  a  graveyard  in  any  shop.  If  you  have  any  civic 
pride,  keep  clean  and  set  the  example  for  the  operator  to  do 
likewise.  If  you  wish  to  find  out  all  the  bad  points  about  the 
wheels  you  are  using,  ask  the  wheel  agent  of  a  rival  firm — 
you  will  be  surprised  at  the  outburst.  Last  of  all,  do  not 
"knock"  any  wheel  until  you  have  tried  it  on  different  metals 
with  variable  speeds  and  feeds. 

Discussion.— F.  W.  Lugger,  Big  Four,  Delaware,  Ohio,  said 
that  he  had  tried  several  times  to  use  a  hard  wheel  but  that 
the  soft  wheel  is  better  and  gives  a  smoother  surface,  pro- 
vided the  speed  is  high  enough.  The  digging  up  of  the  grain  is 
not  to  be  entirely  avoided.  From  40  to  60  grain  is  a  good 
wheel. 

Mr.  Pike:— The  writer  has  considered  machines  having  fix- 
tures for  holding  the  work;  a  soft  wheel  is  the  idea!  one  for 
general  machine  grinding  where  the  pressure  can  be  regulated, 
but  where  it  is  held  by  hand  an  altogether  different  wheel  is 
necessary.  We  are  doing  two-thirds  of  our  work  by  grinding, 
and  the  more  knowledge  we  can  get  on  grinding  wheels  and 
their  use  the  better. 

Judging  from  the  discussion  a  wheel  between  40  and  60 
grain,  depending  on  the  class  of  work,  gives  the  best  results; 
it  must  not  only  be  free  cutting  but  must  keep  its  size.  The 
general  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  high-speed  steel  should  be 
ground  dry,  although  Mr.  Bray  said  that  some  grades  seemed 
to  grind  better  with  a  wet  wheel.  Gust  Gstoettner,  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  Si  St.  Paul,  West  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  thought  that  bad 
results,  sometimes  attributed  to  a  poor  wheel,  were  often  due 
to  its  being  run  at  too  low  a  speed. 

STANDARDrZATION  OF  STEEL. 

Henry  Otto,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject,  said:  Sieel  for  making  the  various  kinds  of  tools  should 
be  standardized.  We  all  know  that  there  is  a  great  liability  of 
the  purchasing  agents  being  deceived  in  purchasing  steel  for  tool 
work  by  the  low  prices  quoted  by  manufacturers,  more  attention 
being  paid  to  the  purchase  price  rather  than  to  the  quality  of 
the  material,  I  know  of  several  cases  where  steel  has  been  pur- 
chased at  a  very  low  cost  which  was  not  fit  for  the  class  of  work 
for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  breakage  of  tools  was  so 
great  that  the  company  would  have  been  SO  per  cent  ahead  if 
it  had  paid  twice  as  much  for  a  better  steel.  We  all  know 
that  we  cannot  use  the  same  kind  of  carbon  or  high-speed  steel 
for  the  various  classes  of  work,  and  we  also  know  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  steel  coniaining  the  same  percentage  of  carbon  for 
all  kinds  of  tools.  We  cannot  make  a  shear  blade  and  a  frame 
reamer  from  the  same  grade  of  steel,  and  if  we  were  able  to 
adopt  a  standard  for  this  class  of  work,  we  would  make  a 
large  saving  during  the  course  of  a  year.  If  each  of  us  were  to 
make  a- study  of  the  subject  and  arrange  to  discuss  it  at  our 
next  meeting,  we  would  be  able  to  adopt  standards  of  high-speed 
and  carbon  steel  for  each  particular  tool  used  in  our  shops. 


J.  Martin  (Big  Four,  Beech  Grove,  Ind.)  :— I  believe  all  stand- 
ard steel  companies  make  a  good  grade  of  steel,  and  the  most 
important  thing  is  the  treatment  which  we  give  it  Steel  is 
injured  more  in  heating  than  in  any  other  process  of  handling. 

Mr.  Fuhrroan ; — If  a  man  understands  how  to  select  steel  for 
the  different  classes  of  work,  he  is  generally  successful;  if  he 
does  not,  he  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  Davis :— We  order  all  steel  by  a  blue  print— Al  and  A2 
are  high-speed  steel;  Bl,  B2,  B3,  B4,  B5,  B6,  the  carbon  steels. 
For  reamers  we  use  from  1.00  to  1,12  carbon,  and  for  boiler 
punches  .80  to  .90  carbon  steeL  We  have  a  rack  in  the  tool 
room  and  as  soon  as  the  steel  is  brought  in  it  is  painted  a  color 
corresponding  to  its  grade.  A  chart  shows  what  each  color 
represents,  and  when  a  man  wants  a  bar  of  steel  he  knows  just 
what  he  is  getting  when  he  goes  to  the  rack. 

A.  M.  Roberts  (Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie,  Greenville,  Pa,):— I 
have  not  found  any  tools  that  I  felt  afraid  of  making  of  high- 
speed steel.  We  do  not  make  a  ball  reamer  or  a  radial  reamer 
of  any  kind  except  of  high-speed  steel.  We  use  high-speed  steel 
for  most  of  the  taper  reamers  and  taps.  We  use  milling  cutters 
of  high-speed  steel,  and  we  have  milled  a  crucible  staybolt  tap 
about  30  ins.  long  in  fifteen  minutes,  provided  nothing  went 
wrong.  It  almost  looks  impossible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  if  we 
were  in  a  hurry  or  holding  up  a  job  we  could  do  a  little  better. 
The  solid  tap  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  with  us.  We  cannot 
afford  to  put  in  time  making  solid  taps.  They  crook  and  it 
costs  money  to  straighten  them.  There  are  some  things  in  coke 
and  coal  that  are  detrimental  when  used  in  connection  with  the 
tempering  of  steel.  The  electric  furnace  is  ideal  for  this  pur- 
pose and  gives  an  accurate  heat  The  trouble  has  been  that  the 
men  handling  the  steei  have  not  studied  it  sufficiently  to  keep 
up  with  the  progress  of  its  development  Get  your  heals  right 
and  use  a  proper  grade  of  steel  for  the  work,  giving  the  right 
temper,  and  you  will  not  have  trouble.  The  class  of  men  who 
use  reamers  are  not  mechanics,  therefore  there  will  be  some 
breakage,  but  if  we  get  the  full  efficiency  of  the  steel,  hardened 
in  the  proper  manner,  we  will  have  less  breakage  than  if  we 
guessed  at  it  and  hardened  haphazardly. 

Reamers. — Mr.  Pike  said  that  they  used  high-speed  steel  for 
the  latter  reamers. 

Mr.  Fuhrman. — High-speed  steel  makes  a  much  better  tool 
than  carbon  steel.  For  rod  reamers  carbon  steel  can  be  used 
by  putting  in  four  grooves  and  inserting  high-speed  steel  blades. 
This  kind  of  a  reamer  is  liable  to  bend  if  it  is  used  very  hard, 
but  I  have  one  that  has  been  used  every  day  for  almost  a  year 
and  it  is  still  in  good  condition.  The  large  knuckle  reamers  are 
made  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Hendrikson. — We  make  all  our  frame  reamers  and  rod 
reamers  of  high-speed  steel  and  temper  them  in  oil.  We  tried 
the  air  blast  but  it  was  uneven  and  caused  soft  spots, 

Mr.  McKeman ; — We  make  a  great  number  of  reamers  28J4 
ins.  in  length  and  our  experience  is  that  carbon  steel  gives  the 
best  results.  High-speed  steel  reamers,  driven  by  an  air  motor 
in  the  hands  of  unskilled  labor,  are  easily  snapped  off.  That  has 
been  our  experience,  and  we  have  to  use  carbon  steel  in  order 
to  get  the  output  and  keep  the  cost  down.  High-speed  steel  shell 
reamers  are  all  right,  but  not  the  solid  ones.  Some  one  re- 
marked that  high-speed  steel  reamers  will  last  twice  as  long  as 
those  of  carbon  steel.  If  they  do  not  last  six  times  as  long, 
they  are  expensive  reamers,  because  you  are  paying  on  an 
average  from  $,45  to  $.70  per  lb.  for  high-speed  steel,  regardless 
of  whose  make  it  is,  and  handling  it  very  carefully;  you  have 
to  reduce  the  speed  of  your  machines  to  machine  it  Your  mill- 
ing cutters  are  of  high-speed  steel  and  are  expensive.  For  the 
tempering  of  high-speed  reamers  or  any  high-speed  steel,  if 
you  can  possibly  secure  it,  use  the  barium  chloride  process, 
especially  for  threading  dies  and  tools  with  keen-cutting  edges; 
they  come  out  as  highly  polished  as  possible.     You  can  draw 
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them  up  to  350  degs.  or  500  6egs.  and  have 
ho  marring. 

Mr.  Pike; — We  make  a  great  many  reamers  36  ins.  long. 
The  largest  diameter  is  iH  ins.  High-speed  Steel  is  not  the 
proper  material  for  a  reamer  of  that  kind.  Considering  the 
great  cost  of  ihe  reamer  and  the  possibility  of  breaking  it,  you 
can  readily  see  that  we  can  make  six  carbon  steel  reamers  for 


clean  thread  and  be  until  our  high-speed  steel  becomes  more  elastic  than  it  is 
now.    We  use  the  .85  or  .90  carbon  steel  for  reamers. 

Temfitring  High-Steed  Steel  Tools.—'H.y.  Hendrikson  said 
that  tbey  had  had  trouble  with  barium  chloride  in  tempering 
dies  and  taps.  Small  hard  beads  formed  between  the  threads 
and  the  taps  were  worthless.  The  beads  were  as  hard  as  glass. 
The  same  trouble  was  experienced  with  bolt-cutter  dies,  but 
it  was  because  the  barium  had  been  used  several  limes.  Oxide 
ill  get  into  the  barium  and  float  on  top,  and  it  ignites 
with  the  hardened  steel  in  little  globules.  After  using  the 
barium  several  times  it  should  be  thrown  away. 

Mr.  Davis: — I  have  had  the  same  experience  with  the  barium. 
In  tempering  smalt  stuS  it  mottles  the  work  very  quickly.  The 
first  time  you  see  a  sign  of  mottle,  throw  the  bath  away  or  it 
the  work. 

Mr.  Gsloettner ; — In  tempering  high-speed  tools,  we  use 
barium  to  a  large  extent.  We  make  our  reamers  of  high-speed 
steel.     Carbon  steel  will  rot  last  as  long. 


From   my  experience    I 
.90  carbon ;  it  is  stronger  and 


the  cost  of  one  of  high-speed  : 
would  recommend  steel  of  aboui 
more  durable. 

Mr.  Lugger : — High-carbon  steel  has  proved  most  efficient  for 
fluted  reamers.  For  cutters  and  rose  reamers  the  high- speed 
steel  has  given  better  results. 

Mr.   Meitz : — The  best  results  we  have  had  have  been  with 


Fig.  4 — Tools  for  Cutting  Out  Fluei. 

carbon  steel— about  .80  carbon.  Do  not  give  too  much 
clearance  on  the  cutting  edge.  Shell  reamers  and  inserted 
blade  reamers  for  knuckle  pins,  we  make  of  soft  steel  with  in- 
•eifted  high-speed  steel  blades.  They  last  for  nearly  a  year. 
The  boiler-makers  like  Ihem  better  than  the  fluted  ones. 

Mr.  Martin :— We  have  made  both  kinds,  high-speed  and  car- 
bon steel,  but  I  think  carbon  sleei  is  the  most  successful  and  will 


FiB.  ! 


B  Cutter  In  Operation. 


Miscellaneous  Tools: — J.  B.  Hardman  (Soulhern  Railway,  At- 
lanta, Ga.)  said  that  the  greatest  trouble  they  were  having  was 
with  the  beading  tools,  snaps  and  pneumatic  tools.  They  break 
in  the  shank,  and  the  snaps  also  break  in  the  fillet  He  took  an 
old  tire  and  had  the  blacksmith  forge  it.  A  lot  of  boiler  snaps 
were  made  and  gave  better  results  than  anything  else  they  have 
ever   tried. 

Mr.  Roberts  said  that  they  used  a  vanadium  steel,  costing 
6;^  cents  per  lb.,  for  punches.  It  is  tough,  hardens  nicely,  and 
is  also  being  used  for  dies,  chisels,  beading  tools  and  taper 
pins  for  flue  expanders. 

Ft-UE  CUTTERS. 

John  T.  Fuhrman  (Great  Northern,  St.  Paul,  Minn.)  said 
that  cutting  out  flues  was  a  helper's  job  and  that  it  was  also 
important  that  it  be  done  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Efficiency  in  a  flue  cutter  is  gaged  by  three  things— rapidity  ol 
cutting,  clean  cutting  and  durability.  He  described  a  flue  cutter 
that  he  had  designed  and  patented,  which  is  driven  by  a  corner- 
drilling  motor,  and  will  cut  the  flues  at  both  ends  without  any 
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change  in  the  cutter;  it  is  operated  by  one  man  and  will  cut 
a  5-in.  fiue  as  easily  as  a  2-in.  one.  As  shown  by  the  photo- 
Sraphs,  Figs.  3,  4  and  5,  it  has  three  disc  cutters,  each  set  in 
a  sliding  block,  the  blocks  being  iitted  into  grooves  to  bring  the 
cutters  in  line  and  equally  distant  apart.  The  blocks  rest  on  a 
three-sided  taper  spindle  inside  the  sleeve.  The  other  end  of 
the  spindle  is  connected  to  a  piston  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  an  air-valve  in  the  motor,  but  independent  o£  the 
motor  throttle.  The  three  cutters  are  expanded  equally  by  the 
taper  spindle,  thereby  forcing  them  through  the  flue  as  they  are 


cost  only  a  few  cents  and  are  easily  replaced.    An  air  pressure 
of  from  90  to  110  pounds  is  required  to  obtain  the  best  results. 


Flg>  6 — Tool  for  Counteralnking  Tube  Sheets. 

revolved  by  the  motor.  The  result  is  a  rapid  cut,  leaving  a  flue 
with  a  clean  finish  on  the  end  without  the  usual  burr. 

The  advantages  of  the  pneumatic  cutter  are:  Less  power  than 
required  to  drive  the  knife-blade  type.  A  motor  that  is  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  1^-in.  drill  will  drive  a  2-in  and  2^-in. 
cutter.  It  does  away  with  the  rigging  belted  to  the  front  end 
and  the  knuckle  joint  shaft  which  is  used  with  the  knife-blade 
cutters.  The  same  cutter  will  cut  the  flues  at  both  ends  without 
any  change.  Only  two  men  are  required  to  remove  the  flues 
from  the  boiler;  and  if  the  flues  are  not  cut  at  the  back  end  it 
will  take  three  men.  It  saves  one  handling  of  the  set  of  flues 
in  the  flue  room,  as  they  are  ready  for  welding  when  they  come 
from  the  rattler.  One  man  can  handle  the  cutter,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  air  hose  is  connected  to  the  motor. 

To  remove  a  set  of  3S0  flues  with  the  knife-blade  cutter  re- 
quires one  man  five  hours  for  cutting  flues,  three  men  sii  hours 
removing  them,  and  one  man  one  hour  to  remove  the  burrs  at 
the  front  ends.    With  the  pneumatic  cutter  above  described,  one 


PNEUMATIC  TOOLS  AND  APPLIANCES. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject  A.  M.  Roberts,  Bessemer  &  Lake 
Erie,  Greenville,  Pa.,  said:  The  increased  use  and  wider  ap- 
plication of  pneumatic  tools  within  the  last  few  years  has  put 
a  heavy  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  tool  foreman.  I  have 
constructed  several  devices  for  use  with  motors  and  hammers, 
which  we  have  been  using  for  several  years  with  good  results. 
The  first  consideration  in  the  designing  of  air  tool  appliances 
is  a  good,  strong,  rugged  construction  to  withstand  all  kinds 
of  rough  usage,  as  they  are  operated  by  all  classes  of  workmen. 
The  abuse  of  pneumatic  tools  is  harder  on  them  than  all  the 
tabor  to  which  they  are  put  For  illustration,  a  workman  took 
a  reversible  motor  with  a  ^  inch  drill,  and  after  working  for 
about  thirty  minutes,  returned  to  the  window  and  complained 
of  the  drill  not  cutting.  Upon  examination  we  found  that  the 
motor  had  been  running  backward. 

We  countersink  a  flue  sheet  wherever  it  happens  to  be — on 
the  wagon  or  floor— by  a  small  device  used  with  an  air  motor. 
A  flue  sheet  may  be  countersunk  with  it  in  about  two  hours. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  old  way  where  the  flue 
sheet  was  stood  on  edge  at  the  radial  drill  press,  with  two  men 


Fig.  7 — Device  for  Drilling  at  Right  Angtee. 

man  can  cut  both  ends  of  the  flues  in  two  hours,  two  i 
remove  them  in  three  hours,  and  it  will  take  one  man  tv 
to  remove  the  burrs.  This  leaves  fourteen  hours  ; 
the  pneumatic  cutter,  -or  about  four  dollars  to  a  s 
The  cutteris  reliable,  even  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled  work- 
man. The  parts  that  wear  most  are  the  small  disc  cutters  and 
the  pins  that  hold  the  cutters  in  the  sliding  blocks.    These  parts 


Fig.  B— Tool  for  Belling  Tubes  With  an  Air  Hammer. 

to  hold  it,  the  pressman  using  a  long  bar  of  steel  with  flat  drill 
at  the  end.  This  method  required  about  seven  hours  a  sheet 
A  drawing  illustrating  the  application  of  the  new  device  is  shown 
In  Fig.  6. 

Another  device  which  has  proved  very  successful  is  an  angle 
drilling  tool,  with  which  we  bore  at  right  ingles  through  car 
sills  underneath  the  cars.  Hriles  are  now  drilled  in  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  time  formerly  required.  This  device  is  shown  in 
Fig.  7. 

A  belling  topi  for  belling  flues,  and  which  is  used  in  a  9-in. 
stroke  hammer,  is  shown  in  Fig.  8,  This  tool  will  bell  out  about 
seventy  flues  in  twenty  minutes,  making  a  large  saving  over  the 
old  way  of  belling  by  hand. 

It  would  pay  a  company  having  a  large  number  of  pneumatic 
tools  in  operation  to  employ  a  competent  man  to  go  among  the 
men,  instructing  them  in  the  use  and  care  of  the  tocda.  The 
elimination  of  abuse  of  tools  and  loss  of  time  of  men  through 
ignorance  would  more  than  pay, .the  inspector's  wages.  I  under- 
stand that  this  is  being  done  in  some  of  the  large  shops  at  the 
present  time.  I  have  known  cases  where  at  least  three  hours 
could  be  saved  per  job  by  using  the  motor  best. suited  to  the 
work.    Such  an  inspector  would  take  care  of  this. 

BOILER  SHOP  TOOLS. 

Gust  Gstoettner,  toolroom  foreman  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St  Paul,  West  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  read  a  paper  on  Boiler  Shop 
Tools,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

Drilling  Tell-laU  Holes  in  Slaybolls.~A  home  made  rotary 
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Fig.  9— Rotary  Air  Motor  for  Drilling  SUybolt  T«ll>Tale  Holes. 


air  motor  for  drilling  tell-tale  holes  in  staybolts  is  shown  in 
Figs.  9  and  10.  The  capacity  of  the  motor,  with  90  lbs.  air 
pressure,  is  up  to  3/16  in.  holes.  The  speed  of  the  drill  is  about 
2fl00  revolutions  per  minute.  High  speed  steel  drills  should  be 
used.  The  motor  runs  smoothly  and  the  breakage  of  drills  is 
practically  eliminated.  While  we  use  hand  pressure  for  feeding 
the  motor,  it  is  so  arranged  that  a  screw  feed  can  easily  be  ap- 
plied. A  small,  durable  chuck  is  used  for  holding  the  drills, 
making  it  possible  to  get  mto  comers.  Aluminum  blades  will 
give  the  best  results.  The  first  motor  was  in  constant  use  for 
16  months  before  it  came  to  the  tool  room  for  repairs.  The 
output  has  been  trippled  by  its  use. 
Flue  Scaring  Machine. — A   flue   scarfing  machine   in   which 


-til 


safe  ends  for  the  flues  are  cut,  beveled  off  and  the  burrs  taken 
out  in  one  operation  Is  shown  in  Figs.  11  and  12.  The  flue  is 
fed  into  the  machine  through  a  hollow  spindle  and  is  pushed 
against  a  stop  to  get  all  the  pieces  the  same  length.  It  is  heM 
rigidly  tn  the  automatic  chuck  which  is  operated  by  an  air 
cylinder.  A  taper  reamer  is  used  to  remove  the  burr  and  break 
the  sharp  comer  of  the  flue.  The  cutting  and  beveling  is  done 
by  a  high  speed  tool  which  is  ground  to  the  proper  angle.  The 
jaws  in  the  chuck  are  adjustable,  and  can  be  used  for  different 
sice  flues.  They  are  bored  out  to  run  perfectly  true  and  are 
hardened.  The  operation  of  the  machine  is  simple  and  it  does 
the  work  in  an  effective  manner. 
Five  Swedging  Machine. — A  flue  swedging  machine  is  shown 
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in  Fig.  13.  It  is  operated  by  an  air  cylinder  and  a  long  stroke 
air  harnmer.  The  levers  controlling  the  dies  and  air  hammer 
are  on  the  base  of  the  machine  and  are  manipulated  by  foot 
to  give  the  operator  free  use  of  both  bands  to  handle  the  flues. 
The  dies  are  made  of  tire  steel  and  are  not  hardened.  An  old 
cracked  air  hammer  barrel  can  be  used  for  this  machine,  as  a 
sleeve  can  be  shrunk  on  the  outside,  and  the  barrel  reamed  out 
to  get  a  good  piston  fit 

Gage  for  Threading  Siaybolts.— An  adjustable  radial  staybolt 
gage,  which  is  used  to  cut  threads  on  radial  siaybolts  from  12 
in.  to  32  in.  in  length,  and  from  1  in.  to  IJ^  in.  in  diameter  on 
the  small  end,  and  IJi  in.  to  l^  in.  on  the  large  end  is 
shown  in  Fig.  14.  With  a  bolt  cutter  having  a  6  thread  lead 
screw,  or  applying  a  lead  screw  to  an  old  bolt  cutter,  it  is 
possible    by    the    use  of  this    gage    to  get  exactly  the  same 


Fig.  11 — Flua  Scarfing  Machine. 
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thread  on  the  radial  staybolt  as  ' 
There  is  always  some  variation  in 
dally  when  it  is  from  30  in.  to  4 
careful    the   manufacturer    may    b( 


n   the  radial    staybolt  tap. 

the  pilch  of  a  tap,  espe- 

in.  long;  no  matter  how 

is  bound    to   get  out 


some  in  hardening.  Take  the  tap  that  you  use  for  tapping 
out  the  holes  in  the  boiler  and  place  one  end  of  it  carefully  in 
the  die  head  of  the  bolt  cutter  and  the  other  end  in  this  gage 
(adjust  the  gage  so  that  the  pitch  will  correspond)  which  is 
fastened  on  the  carriage,  central  with^the  die  head  .tad  directly 
back  of  the  jaws.  Remove  the  tafir  cut  the  thread  on  the  large 
end  of  the  bolt  and  place  in  the  gage  carefully,  then  cut  the 
thread  on  the  other  end  of  the  bolt  You  will  get  exactly  the 
same-thread  on  the  bolt  as  on  the  tap,  thus  ensuring  a  good 
steam  tight  fit  in  both  of  the  boiler  sheets^  Often  the  thread  on 
the  small  end  of  the  tap  is  not  in  line  with  the  large  end ;  this 
may  be  easily  overcome  by  using  the  adjustable  gage.  I  have 
seen  cases  where  the  radial  bolt  has  been  stretched  to  conform 
with  the  tap  by  hammering  it.  This  is  bad  practice,  as  it  helps 
to  take  the  life  out  of  the  bolt  and  leaves  it  more  or  less 
crooked.  By  using  this  gage  you  can  save  considerable  work 
by  the  boiler  maker  and  his  helper  and  have  better  staybolts  in 
the  boiler. 

Flaneine  Machine.— A  flanging  machine  which  is  simple  in 
design  and  a  big  time  saver  is  shown  in  Fig.  IS.  It  is  operated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  of  about  1,500  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  cylinder  has  a  10  in.  bore  and  is  made  of  cast  steel  to 
provide  suflRdent  strength.  The  press  is  operated  by  a  three- 
way  valve.    The  frame  is  made  of  steel  and  consists  of  a  yoke 
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built,  over  a  foundation  block.  A  2-ton  chain  hoist  is  fastened 
on  an  arch  above  the  yoke  for  handling  the  male  die.  This 
machine  is  capable  of  flanging  in  a  single  heal  such  parts  as 
front  end  doors,  cylinder  head  covers,  air  drum  heads,  door 
holes,  etc.  Locomotive  front  ends  up  to  75  in.  in  diameter  have 
been  flanged  on  it. 

UR.     KELLV'S    ADDRESS. 

James  W.  Kelly,  first  vice-president  of  the  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Association  made  some  suggestions  as  to  how  the  tool 
rqc^n  foreman  could  co-operate  with  the  boiler  maker  foreman 
in  improving  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  shop.  Among  other 
things  he  said:  "You  can  determine  methods  of  doing  work 
which  wiU-be  cheaper  and  faster.  I  remember  when  it  took  two 
minutes  to  cut  a  flue  hole.  The  tool  room  foreman  with  the  aid 
of  the  steel  men  have  improved  this,, but  there  is  still  room  for 
improvement. 

"By  the  proper  tempering  of  staybolt  snaps  and  rivet  sets  and 
selecting  the  right  kind  of  steel,  a  great  saving  will  be  accom<- 
plished.  We  have  lots  of  leaky  radial  staybotis  and  the  tool 
foreman  is  the  man  who  can  help  us  by  seeing  that  the  tap 
will  tap  the  holes  so  tbfti  they  wiU  be  perfectly  in  line  and  prop- 
erly threaded.  We  want  self  hardened  drills  for  removing  stay- 
bolts.  We  want  a  drill  that  we  do  not  have  to  use  oil  with ;  one 
that  will  do  the  work  rapidly.  It  is  up  to  the  tool  foremen  to 
get  the  right  steel  for  that  purpose. 

"Every  tool  room  foreman  has  developed  a  cutter  tor  cutting 


out  flues.  Each  cutter  is  the  best,  and  it  is  up  to  this  organ- 
ization to  get  a  committee  to  find  out  which  is  really  the  best 
cutter.  We  want  a  cutter  tbat  will  remove  a  set  of  Bues  in  the 
shortest  time  under  hard  service  and  stand  up.  I  do  not  believe 
in  having  a  cutter  that  requires  five  hours  to  rig  up.  Appoint  a 
committee  and  request  each  man  to  give  facts  of  what  he  is 
doing  and  how  much  it  costs  to  maintain  the  cutter  during  the 
year.  We  boiler  foremen  have  got  to  have  that  and  you  tool 
foremen  can  get  it  for  us, 

"I  have  found  from  experictMc  that  making  each  man  respon- 
sible for  his  own  drill  and  tappi[ig  machine  is  a  good  plan.  If 
they  arc  checked  out  by  numbers  and  the  men  are  held  respon- 
sible tor  them  they  will  keep  their  machines  oiled.  When  a  man 
is  not  busy  drilling  out  staybolts  he  is  required  to  tap  out  stay- 
boll  holes.  It  is  the  same  with  air  hammers.  The  chippers 
and  caulkers  have  their  own  hammers  all  the  time,  and  there  is 
a  great  saving.  If  there  is  a  checker  and  he  reports  any  care- 
lessness to  the  foreman,  you  get  good  results." 

PNEUMATIC  TOOLS,   HANDLING  AND   MAINTENANCE. 

The  first  part  of  the  discussion  following  the  reading  of  the 
above  three  papers  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  prob- 
lem of  lubricating,  handling  and  maintaining  pneumatic  tools. 
This  discussion  in  abstract  follows : 

Mr.  Martin :— We  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  air  motors, 
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and  employed  a  man  who  does  nothing  but  oil  and  take  care 
of  them;  it  has  been  a  paying  investment 

Mr.  Hendrikson :— We  have  the  air  motors  turned  in  every 
night  and  they  are  oiled  every  morning. 

Mr.  Linck : — There  are  lots  of  machines  that  ought  to  be 
oiled   during   the    day. 

Mr.  Ueitz ; — We  had  considerable  trouble  vvith  the  motors, 
but  we  now  fill  the  inside  of  the  motor'case  with  artificial  en- 
gine grease.  It  holds  the  oil  in  the  motor  and  the  motor  is 
better  lubricated  all  through.  It  lasts  twice  as  long  and  is  always 
lubricated 

Mr.  Breckenteld :— We  have  a  helper  go  around  the  shop 
twice  a  week;  he  opens  the  motors  and  packs  them  with  No.  3 
grease,  as  they  call  it;  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  had  any 
trouble  with  a  motor  on  account  of  not  being  lubricated  in  six 
months.  On  Saturday  night  we  have  all  tools  turned  in  and 
the  helper  examines  the  motors  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
oiled. 

Mr,  Fuhnnan:— It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  an  atomizer  for 
oiling  pneumatic  tools.  Fill  it  up  twice  a  day;  it  does  away 
with  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  Our  system  is  to  always  keep  after 
the  motors  in  the  tool  room,  and  if  one  is  not  running  right 
it  is  immediately  returned  to  the  tool  room. 

A.  Sterm  (Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Padfic.  Chicago)  :— We 
use  the  automatic  oilers. 

J.  B.  Hasty  (Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  San  Bernardino, 
CaL)  : — We  pack  air  motors  with  grease  once  a  week,  over 
Sunday,  and  use  grease  altogether.  We  use  a  bath  for  the  air 
hammers.  They  are  turned  in  every  evening  and  placed  on  pegs 
5  or  6  in.  long  and  are  flooded  at  night  with  coal  oil.  The 
flooding  arrangement  is  made  of  a  reservoir  in  two  sections;  the 
lower  section  contains  the  oil,  and  the  upper  section  the  ham- 
mers; by  admitting  air  to  the  lower  part,  it  forces  it  up  under 
the  hammers  and  completely  covers  them  with  oil;  they  remain 
until  morning.  Just  before  the  hour  of  opening,  the  night  watch- 
man opens  the  valves  and  the  oil  goes  back  to  the  lower  tank; 
then  we  give  them  a  touch  of  signal  oil  and  pass  them  out 
Nothing  is  done  to  them  during  the  day. 

Mr.  Lugger;— We  use  the  same  system  at  our  shop,  but 
the  oiling  process  during  the  day  is  worrying  me  considerably. 
A  boiler  maker  takes  a  hammer  out  and  after  it  passes  into  his 
hands  in  the  morning,  there  is  no  oil  put  in  it  during  the  day. 
We  send  out  an  apprentice  at  different  times  during  the  day  who 
puts  in  a  little  airolene,  and  that  has  to  a  great  extent  overcame 
our  difficulties.  In  our  air  motors,  we  use  aerolene  entirely,  and 
have  no  trouble.  The  only  difficulty  we  have  experienced  of 
late  is  in  the  air  motor  throttles.  They  get  dry,  due  to  the  men 
neglecting  them,  and  we  have  to  overhaul  them  frequently. 

Mr.  Breckenfeld :— When  we  know  a  new  man  is  going  on  a 
job — generally  an  unskilled  laborer  in  the  boiler  department — 
we  try  to  have  the  men  in  charge  of  the  motors  go  out  and 
give  htm  a  few  minutes'  instruction.  It  has  a  tendency  to  save 
in  the  breakage  of  air  motors. 

Mr.  Pike : — We  have  a  young  man  go  around  the  shop  every 
two  hours;  he  oils  the  machines  through  the  throttle  and  in  the 
case,  and  the  gasket  if  necessary.  If  a  section  of  hose  is  leak- 
ing he  condemns  it.  These  duties  keep  him  busy.  The  atomiier 
may  be  all  right,  but  it  added  to  our  troubles  in  that  it  made 
an  additional  part  to  maintain;  also  when  the  air  line  became 
old,  small  particles  of  rubber  would  pass  throtigh  and  clog  it 
up;  the  man  using  the  machine  expected  the  atomizer  to  be  on 
the  job  when  it  was  not,  and  as  a  consequence  the  machine  went 
dry.  It  pays  to  have  one  man  be  the  judge  of  when  a  machine 
should  come  to  the  tool  room  for  repairs.  If  he  hears  a 
squeaking  or  grinding,  it  must  be  taken  out  of  service.  ■  A 
man  using  a  machine  will  use  it  hours  after  the  time  when  it 
should  have  been  stopped.  We  placed  all  air  tools  in  an  oil 
bath  until  the  insurance  agents  objected  to  the  large  quantity  oi 
oil  being  kept  in  the  building,  and  we  now  find  the  individual 
inspection    very   satisfactory.     We  experienced    some  difficulty 


after  the  shop  had  been  closed  down  for  a  few  days  with  the 
throttle  clogging  owing  to  dampness.  We  used  mineral  lard 
which  amalgamates  well  with  the  moist  air.  It  is  cheap,  and  we 
use  it  generously  and  have  very  little  trouble. 

Mr.  McKeman :— When  a  hammer  is  brought  in  throw  it  in 
a  tank  of  coal  oil.  When  you  check  it  out,  blow  it  out  and 
oil  thoroughly,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  have  very  much 
trouble.  When  a  hammer  is  kept  out  any  length  of  time  the 
man  who  takes  it  out  is  held  responsible  for  oiling  it  If  the 
hammer  comes  back  in  bad  shape  he  cannot  get  his  check  until 
there  is  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  that  has  to  be  0.  K.'d 
by  the  general  foreman  in  addition  to  his  own  foreman. 

Mr.  Meitz : — In  our  shop  ail  tools  are  supposed  to  be  turned 
in  every  night.  The  hammers  go  in  a  bath  and  He  there  until 
five  minutes  before  work  time.  No  tool  goes  out  without  an 
oiling.  When  they  come  out  of  the  bath  we  hang  them  up  to 
drip,  and  they  are  oiled  with  valve  oil  and  signal  oil  mixed. 
Valve  oil  alone  is  a  little  too  heavy. 

William  Thomason  (Pennsylvania,  Renova,  Pa.)  :— We  have 
little  or  no  trouble  as  far  as  the  use  and  abuse  of  hammers  is 
concerned.  If  a  hammer  is  neglected  we  find  out  very  quickly 
who  is  responsible.  When  a  man  checks  a  hammer  out  the 
boy  knows  what  hammer  he  gets. 

Mr.  Fuhrman : — I  believe  the  foreman  who  has  charge  of 
the  men  using  the  tools  is  the  man  who  should  be  responsible 
for  their  proper  use.  He  is  the  best  judge.  Sometimes  he  is 
not  in  favor  of  saving  the  tools;  he  wants  the  work  and  may 
abuse  the  tools  worse  than  any  man.  There  is  a  limit  to  every- 
thing, and  every  foreman  ought  to  know  what  will  bring  the 
best  results  for  hiv  company.  It  does  not  pay  to  spend  a  day 
making  a  tool  and  have  somebody  spoil  it  in  a  half  hour,  even 
though  you  get  the  work  out 

Mr.  Lugger:— We  should  not  confuse  severe  use  with  abuse. 
A  machine  designed  for  any  kind  of  work  should  be  used  to  its 
full  capacity  all  the  time ;  we  should  try  only  to  eliminate  the 
abuse  of  the  tool    I  do  not  believe  in  nursing  a  tool. 

Mr.  Fuhrman:— A  tool  should  he  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  A  carbon  steel  tool  should  not  be  used 
as  a  high  speed  steel  tool.  If  we  do  not  care  what  kind  of  a 
tool  we  have  and  always  use  it  at  high  speed  we  have  trouble. 
It  is  the  same  way  with  small  machinery.  The  men  ought  to 
know  when  a  tool  needs  to  be  sharpened.  When  a  reamer 
is  used  a  certain  length  of  time,  it  should  be  sharpened.  Some- 
times a  tool  is  used  tmtil  it  breaks  off,  when  if  it  had  bcet^ 
brought  in  in  time  it  could  have  been  repaired. 

Mr.  Pike:— When  we  purchase  a  motor  we  attach  a  brass 
plate  to  a  prominent  part  before  it  goes  into  service.  On  the 
plate  is  the  name  of  the  shop,  number  and  size  o^  work  for 
which  the  tool  should  be  used,  i,  e.,  "Machine  shop.  No.  20,  ^  in. 
to  1J4  in.  drill;  1  in.  to  IJ^  in.  tap."  If  the  motor  is  not  doing 
that  work,  we  know  it  is  the  fault  of  the  motor;  it  is  not  liable 
to  be  used  on  a  larger  tap  or  drill 

Mr.  Martin : — We  send  in  a  breakage  report  which  goes  to 
the  superintendent  and  he  sends  it  to  each  foreman  of  the  shop 
with  a  list  of  names  and  what  they  did  in  the  way  of  breaking 
or  damaging  tools. 


FLUE  SHEET  CUTTERS. 


Mr.  Pike:— The  cutters  for  otir  flue  sheet  cutting  tool  cost  us 
for  labor  only  about  one  cent  apiece.  When  they  are  laid  out 
they  are  simply  a  flat  piece  of  steel  with  a  half  circular  hole 
punched  on  one  side.    We  drill  a  hole  in  six  seconds. 

Mr.  Otto:— We  had  considerable  trouble  getting  a  flue  sheet 
cutter  that  would  cut  as  fast  as  we  thought  it  ought  to.  We 
use  a  spiral  cutter  with  a  pilot  We  make  them  ourselves, 
and  they  give  better  satisfaction  than  anything  we  bave  had 
and  will  stand  more  abuse  without  brealdng. 

Mr,  Thomason: — We  are  tuing  a  sort  of  twist  drill  with  a 
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removable  soft  steel  shank  and  a  pilot  We  Zurich  an  inch 
hole  into  which  the  pilot  just  fits. 

Mr.  Sterner:— We  punch  a  1^-in.  hole  and  u$e  a  high  speed 
twist  drill,  drilling  about  85  holes  an  hour. 

C  W.  Irving  (G.  C.  &  S.  F..  Cleburne.  Tex.)  :— We  have  a 
cutter  with  a  ^^-in.  pilot. 

Mr.  Martin :— We  have  a  cat  head  tool  with  two  small  cutters. 

Mr.  Lugger : — We  ha\'c  always  used  a  cat  head  cutter.  Tt 
has  a  guide  made  of  an  old  tap  and  a  drill  on  the  end,  so  that 
it  can  drill  its  own  lead  hole  and  then  cut  the  flue  hole.  We 
have  always  been  able  to  do  the  work  in  from  30  to  35  seconds 
per  hole. 

Mr.  Meitz:— That  is  the  culler  we  use,  exc.ept  that  we  punch 
the  flue  sheets  and  use  a  rose  reamer.  We  make  255  holes  in 
about  3  hours  and  55  minutes. 

Mr.  Martin:— With  the  Iwo-cutter  tool  the  strain  is  equal 
on  each  side  of  the  pilot.  If  you  have  a  three-wing  cutter  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  all  three  of  the  cutters  cutting  even.  I  have 
tried  them  both  and  have  done  away  with  the  three-wing  cutter. 

Mr.  Meitz: — I  agree  with  that  for  the  heavier  jobs.  The 
three-cutter  tool  is  the  best  for  flue  sheets  because  of  lost  motion 
on  the  head  of  the  radial  drill.  When  you  grind  the  cutter 
straight  on  the  bottom,  you  have  all  three  cutting  edges  alike 
and  there  is  no  vibration  in  it. 

Mr.  Lugger : — It  is  almost  a  necessity  to  have  three  cutters 
for  accuracy,  but  lor  speed  two  will  do  better. 

Mr.  Sterner : — When  you  go  home  put  a  high  speed  twist  drill 
in  your  drill  press  and  speed  it  up,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
will  drill  two  holes  to  the  one  you  are  doing  now.  No  cutter 
ever  made  can  compete  with  it. 

Mr.  Fuhrman:— We  punch  an  11-16  in.  hole.  The  layer-out  is 
careful  to  get  his  centers  all  in  line.  We  have  a  small  rose 
bit  reamer  under  the  pilot.  If  one  lip  of  the  cutter  cuts  a  little 
harder  than  the  other  it  does  not  make  any  difference;  you 
get  a  true  hole  and  get  it  right  where  you  want  it.  With  the 
twist  drill  a  little  strain  one  way  or  the  other  will  make  a  differ- 
ence.    I  prefer  a  tool  that  has  a  pilot  with  a  close  fit 

C.  A.  Cook  (C.  I.  &  L„  Lafayette,  Ind.)  t— I  am  up  against 
the  proposition  of  cutting  flue  holes  S'A  in.  in  diameter.  What 
style  cutter  is  used  for  that? 

Mr.  Martin  : — We  block  up  under  the  sheet  and  use  a  two 
wing  cutter,  and  do  not  have  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Hcndrickson  ;— I  have  a  four-cutter  tool,  the  cutlers  being 
adjustable.  Two  of  the  cutters  are  ground  to  cut  on  the  outside 
and  two  to  cut  on  the  inside.  In  the  center  of  the  cutter  is  a 
twist  drill,  N'o.  3  shank.  We  drill  the  hole  and  the  drill  forms 
the  pilot.  The  cutter  is  easy  to  repair,  and  nothing  can  break 
but  a  little  piece  of  steel. 

Mr,  Pike  :— We  make  one  of  our  cutters  with  a  round  nose  and 
the  other  square,  the  round  one  in  advance. 

Mr.  McKeman : — L'p  to  five  years  ago  we  made  a  cutter  with 
a  pilot  in  the  center  and  two  blades  inserted  parallel  to  the 
shank,  but  we  found  by  taking  a  piece  of  high  speed  steel  2  in. 
long  and  milling  it  :iniilar  to  a  twist  drill,  putting  a  pilot  3-16 
in.  diameter  on  the  end,  that  we  were  able  to  drill  through  a 
J^-in.   sheet  in  20  seconds. 

MAKING  OF  DRILLS. 

George  F.  Linck  (Houston  &  Texas  Central)  presented  a  short 
paper  on  the  making  of  drills,  from  which  the  following  is 
taken.  "We  have  stopped  making  twist  drills  with  the  exception 
of  those  for  special  jobs,  but  we  are  making  a  good  many  straight, 
flat  shank  drills  of  high  speed  steel.  For  example,  take  a  1  1-16 
in.  drill  made  from  H  in.  round  bar  8  in.  long  over  all.  allowing 
3'/i  in.  for  th§  shank.  This  piece  of  steel  is  flattened  out  lo 
about  ^  in.  thickness  at  the  shank  end,  tapering  down  to  about 
Ji  in.  thick  at  the  point.  The  tool  dresser  can  easily  forge  one 
of  these  in  a  very  few  minutes,  the  steel  weighing  about  ii  lb. 
The  whole  cost  is  less  than  75  cents,  as  compared  with  about 


four  times  that  amount  for  factory  made  drills,  according  to 
catalog  prices.  We  have  tested  these  drills  by  drilling  through 
3  in.  soft  steel  in  1  minute  29  seconds — 240  revolutions  per 
minute — leaving  the  hole  in  good  condition  for  any  ordinary  pur- 
pose. We  have  cut  the  time  of  drilling  flue  sheets  from  four 
days,  to  only  nine  hours,  by  using  a  combination  flat  drill  of  high 
speed  steel  with  a  13-16  in.  rose  bit  reamer  on  the  end.  This 
drill  has  been  in  use  for  over  three  years,  and  is  in  very  good 
condition  yet." 

Mr.  Martin :— We  make  our  own  flat  twist  drills.  The  labor 
cost  on  the  drill— >i  in.  to  about  I'A  in.— will  be  only  about  52 
or  53  cents.     We  have  obtained  excellent  results  from  it 

Mr.  McKeman ; — Up  to  a  short  time  ago  we  made  a  flat  drill, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  accurate  enough  for  ordinary  work. 


BOILER  TAPS. 


The  standardization  of  threads  for  boiler  work  and  the  merits 
of  the  V-ihread,  Whitworth  and  United  States  standards  were 
discussed  at  length.  Most  of  the  roads  have  adopted  12  threads 
to  the  inch,  1-16  in.  taper  to  the  inch,  or  H  in,  to  the  foot  The 
members  generally  favored  the  Whitworth  thread  for  boiler 
work.  The  taps  last  longer  and  stayboli  breakage  is  less  with 
the  Whitworth  than  with  tlie  V-thrcad. 


TEMPLATES. 


F.  W.  Lugger  (Big  Four,  Delaware,  Ohio)  emphasized  the 
necessity  of  promptly  providing  templates  for  repairs  to  new 
classes  or  types  of  locomotives.  He  presented  a  drawing  of  a 
template  for  laying  off  the  cylinder  saddle  (Fig.  16)  to  f^t  the 
arch  of  the  boiler. 

It  can  also  be  used  to  advantage  where  the  application  of  one 
or  a  pair  of  cylinders  is  required  without  changing  the  position 
of  the  frames  at  the  rear  part  of  the  boiler.    The  base  of  the 


Fig.  16 — Template  for  Laying  Off  Cylinder  Saddl 


template  being  adjustable,  allows  it  to  be  set  on  the  frames  where 
the  cylinder  must  rest.  The  body  of  the  template  has  room  for 
adjustment  to  the  height  of  the  saddle,  and  the  different  lips 
can  be  adjusted  to  the  exact  shape  of  the  boiler  arch.  The  lips 
necessarily  have  to  have  sufficient  range  of  adjustment  to  apply 
to  the  smallest,  as  well  as  the  largest  boiler;  in  case  of  the 
larger  arch,  a  small  gap  will  be  found  between  the  lips, 
but  that  can  easily  be  taken  care  of.  The  arch  piece  must  have 
lateral  adjustment,  in  order  that  it  may  always  be  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  template. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Martin : — An  accurate  drawing  and  an  accurate  method 
of  laying  out  work  is  in  some  cases  better  than  a  template, 
especially  if  it  is  constructed  of  some  flexible  material  that  is 
not  very  reliable.  I  recommend  its  nearest  kin— the 
wherever  it  can  be  used.  For  large  work  where  a 
used  the  template  is  the  next  bestit 
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Mr.  Meitz: — We  have  jigs  (or  every  style  and  class  of  engine 
cylinder  head,  all  eccentric  work,  valve  rings,  etc  We  use 
steel  bushings  for  drilling  in  all  our  jigs. 

Mr.  Martin:— We  are  standardizing  as  much  as  possible.  At 
present  we  have  two  standard  eccentric  blocks  and  are  standard- 
izing our  cylinder  heads.  It  is  a  paying  investment  No  rule 
can  be  applied  for  the  construction  of  jigs  because  each  one  is 
a  problem  in  itself.  The  first  thing  to  consider  is  accuracy;  the 
next  convenience  of  handling. 

Mr.  Otto: — We  make  standard  jigs  at  Topeka  and  send  them 
over  the  whole  system. 

MAKING   DIES   FOR   FORGING   MACHINES. 

In  a  paper  on  this  subject  J.  Martin  of  the  Big  Four,  Beech 
Grove,  Ind.,  said ;     Each  forging  machine  die  is  a  problem  in 
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Fig.  17 — Dies  for  Heading  and  Punching  Slot  In  Bolt. 

itself  and  no  basic  rule  can  be  given  for  its  correct  design.  The 
following  rules  are,  therefore,  more  or  less  general.  Rough 
pencil  sketches  should  first  be  made,  but  before  starting  the  de- 
signer should  confer  with  the  foreman  who  ts  to  nse  the  die. 
Often  times  he  will  be  able  to  supply  good  ideas  and  changes  can 
be  made  on  paper  at  a  much  lower  cost  and  in  less  time  than 
ihcy  can  in  the  die  blocks.  As  a  rule  the  machine  shop  does 
not  consider  the  making  of  dies  for  the  forging  department  as 
a  matter  of  importance,  and  as  a  result  the  making  of  the  dies 
is  often  so  long' delayed  that  when  they  are  finally  finished  they 
cannot  be  put  to  any  immediate  use,  as  the  supply  of  forgings 
has  probably  been  furnished  from  some  qther  source.  In  some 
shops  forging  machine  dies  arc  made  without  a  drawing  of  any 


kind;  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  great  mistake,  and  the  cause  of 
delays  and  extra  expense.  The  workman  does  not  understand 
just  what  is  wanted  and  the  job  becomes  a  cut-and-dry  one 
which  is  very  expensive.  Each  tool  foreman,  having  the  forg- 
ing machine  dies  to  handle,  should  make  a  strong  plea  to  the 
management  to  have  set  aside  a  sufficient  number  of  machine 
tools  to  take  care  of  the  die  work  and  also  insist  on  being  fur- 
nished with  drav^ings,  so  that  the  dies  can  be  finished  to  a  de- 
sign which  has  been  previously  worked  out  and  determined  as 
the  most  successful  one. 

A  general  outline  of  straight  upsetting,  which  was  furnished 
by  The  Ajax  Manufacturing  Company,  b  as  follows:  In  order 
to  determine  how  many  operations  ,  are  required  to  form  an 
upset  forging,  a  general  rule  may  be  given  as  follows :  The  die 
grip  should  be  made  about  5  in.,  or  5^  in.  long,  and  where  this 
amount  cannot  be  allowed  the  back  stop  against  which  the 
forging  is  thrust  should  be  taken  into  account  The  amount  of 
stock  in  the  upset  should  be  figured  in  inches  of  stock  of  the 
original  bar,  and  this  amount  of  metal  is  usually  termed  so 
many  inches  of  working  stock.  Thus,  taking  the  siie  of  the 
bar  of  stock  as  a  unit,  a  general  rule  for  the  amount  of  stock 
gathered  in  a  single  operation  is  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  stock;  that  is,  if  you  are  working  1  in.  round  you  can 
gather  3  in.  of  1  in.  stock.  However,  sometimes  it  is  possible 
to  gather  3j^  in.,  or  even  4  m.  without  causing  a  buckle  or  cold 
shut  in  the  upseL  If  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  gathered  is  in 
excess  of  three  times  the  diameter,  it  requires  two  or  even 
sometimes  three  separate  upsetting  operations  to  finally  form 
the  finished  upset  shape,  the  several  operations  being  necessary 
in  order  to  avoid  buckling  or  cold  shutting.  For  insunce,  if 
8  in.  of  1  in.  round  stock  or  6.28  cu.  in.  (obtained  by  multiply- 
ing the  area  of  the  1  in.  bar  by  8  in.  length)  is  to  be  upset  to 
form  a  2J4  in.  diameter  disc  head,  which  will  be  about  IJi  in. 
thick,  it  will  require  two  upsetting  operations.  The  first  opera- 
tion, which  should  be  made  in  an  upper  groove,  would  gather  or 
shorten  the  stock  3  in.,  or  possibly  3>4  in.  lo  the  diameter  of 
approximately  1^  in.  An  important  point  in  the  design  of  the 
heading  tool  for  such  an  upset  is  to  cup  the  tool  about  %  in. 
deep,  the  diameter  of  the  cup  being  a  little  in  excess  of  the 
diameter  of  the  stock  so  that  when  the  tool  strikes  the  end  of 
the  stock  it  will  hold  itself  central  and  not  glance  off.  This 
will  reduce  the  tendency  to  buckle  the  stock.  Thus,  after  form- 
ing the  first  upset  the  stock  is  made  considerably  shorter,  and 
consequently  stiffer,  and  there  is  also  the  added  value  te  the 
grip  due  to  the  first  upset,  which  will  hold  the  stock  more  firmly 
in  the  die.  In  the  second  operation  a  greater  shortening  can 
be  affected  than  in  the  first  operation.  The  first  upsetting 
groove  should  be  made  a  little  larger  in  diameter  at  the  heel, 
or  where  the  upset  groove  connects  to  the  gripping  groove. 

One  of  the  most  useful  practices  with  forging  machines  is  the 
punching  of  slots  in  pins,  such  as  the  king  or  center  pins  and 
brake  rigging  pins.  The  dies  are  made  to  grip  the  stock,  and 
a  punch  enters  through  them  and  punches  out  a  slot  without 
disorting  the  shape  of  the  bar.  This  is  clearly  shown  in  Fig. 
17,  which  illustrates  the  dies,  header  and  punch  for  heading  and 
punching  the  \%  in.  bolt. 

The  forging  machine  is  specially  adapted  for  welding  and 
upsetting  jaws  on  bars  or  rods,  which  process  or  method  is 
used  when  the  jaw  is  excessively  large  as  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  rod  or  shank.  This  method  of  taking  a  flat  bar, 
bending,  punching  or  drifting  a  hole  in  it  and  then  welding 
and  upsetting  the  bar  or  shank  into  the  jaw  thus  formed,  is 
clearly  shown  by  one  of  the  drawings,   Fig.  18. 

The  best  material  for  forging  machine  dies  is  a  sp^i^l  steel 
of  about  .40  to  .60  carbon,  .35  to  .55  manganese,  and  not  over 
.02  phosphorus  and  sulphur.  Such  steel  can  be  had  from  many 
of  the  steel  makers  at  an  approximate  price  of  4!/j  Qents  per  ib. 
The  die  blocks  are  usually  ordered  about  ^  in.  larger  than  the 
finished  size.  If  only  a  comparatively  few  forgings  are  to  be 
made  the  die  blocks  may  be  of  what  is  generally  termed  a  steel 
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which  is  a  good  quality  of  grey  iron  with  about  22 

per  cent,  to  28  per  cent,  of  steet  cuttings  poured  into  the  ladle 
and  stirred  just  before  pouring  the  metal  into  the  molds.  This 
gives  a  very  much  tougher  iron  and  is  more  serviceable  for  forg- 
ing machine  dies  than  ordinary  grey  iron  castings;  such  cast- 
ings can  be  obtaiaed  at  approximately  2]/!  cents  1o  3  cents  per 
lb.,  and  have  the  further  advantage  of  being  available  on  com- 
paratively short  notice.  The  die  block  pattern  can  he  quickly 
made  and  very  often  the  foundry  can  pour  the  casting  within 
24  hours  after  it  is  ordered,  whereas  it  sometimes  requires 
from  1  to  3  weeks  to  get  the  forged  steel  blocks.  Heading  tools 
which  have  a  tendency  to  wear  rapidly  should  be  made  of  a 
very  high  carbon  steel.  However,  in  general  practice  this  pre- 
caution is  not  necessary.  The  heading  tools  should  be  rough 
forged  and  annealed. 
After  the  die  blocks  are  finished  to  size  they  should  be  taken 


breaks  easily.  Nickel  steel  is  stronger,  and  will  stand  more 
than  the  common  too!  steel  will. 

President  Bray: — We  use  old  open  hearth  steel  driving  axles 
for  forging  our  dies  and  caseharden  them.  We  seldom  have  any 
trouble  with  these  dies.  For  the  plunger  we  use  a  high  grade 
of  steel.  We  tried  cast  iron,  but  had  very  little  success ;  that  is, 
with  dies  that  had  to  be  used  a. great  deal.  ^ 

Mr.  Martin : — I  do  not  beheve  that  it  pays  to  make  cast  iian 
dies,  if  it  is  necessary  to  put  much  labor  on  them.  Cast  iron 
dies  for  a  few  forgings  that  are  not  very  complicated  mighF 
pay. 

Mr.  Pike : — Frequently  we  perform  a  great  deal  of  labor  in 
making  a  pair  of  cast  iron  dies,  and  when  they  are  finished  dis- 
cover a  blowhole  in  a  very  unfortunate  place.  We  decided  that 
cast  steel  was  the  proper  material  to  use.  It  is  durable  and  can 
be  repaired  without  any  great  cost.    We  have  had  trouble  in  mak-. 
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Fig.  18 — Din  for  Forming  Jawi  on  End  of  Bar. 


to  a  layout  table  and  have  the  form  laid  out  in  accordance  with 
the  drawing.  The  roimd  grooves  in  the  dies  can  best  be  ma- 
chined on  a  universal  miller  and  a  great  many  recesses  into 
which  the  stock  is  to  be  upset  can  also  be  machined  in  a  miller 
to  a  better  advantage  on  any  other  machine  tool.  After  the 
die  blocks  and  heading  tools  are  machined  they  should  be 
hardened.  Each  die  block  should  have  a  hole  tapped  in  the  top 
of  the  face  so  that  an  eye-bolt  can  be  screwed  into  it,  thus 
facilitating  handling  it  in  and  out  of  the  forging  machine. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Pike; — We  have  about  the  same  practice,  except  that  we 
use  a  cast  steel  block  for  the  base  of  the  die,  and  high  carbon 
steel  for  the  die  itself 

Mr.  Hentfrikson : — Dies  that  we  use  a  great  deal  we  make  of 
cast  steel.  For  plungers  we  use  an  old  driving  axle.  No  mat- 
ter what  you  put  in  a  plunger,  it  is  bound  to  crack  on  the  face 
in  the  course  of  time.    For  small  plungers  we  use  tool  steel.    It 


ing  the  grate  shaker  rest  with  a  taper  socket.  After  making  about 
100  the  corners  have  rounded  considerably.  We  are  trying  out 
dies  of  high  speed  sleel.  The  first  ones  we  made  too  light  in  the 
socket  and  held  too  rigidly,  and  they  broke  off;  the  second  ones 
we  made  with  good  generous  fillets  in  the  corners,  and  they  are 
standing  up  well. 

Mr.  Hendrikson :— I  have  used  a  low  carbon  steel  and  a  com- 
mon tool  steel  plunger;  they  have  been  in  service  a  couple  of 
years  and  seem  to  be  all  right 

Mr.  Davis: — We  tried  high  speed  steel  for  the  plunger,  but 
it  was  not  successful.  Carbon  steel  has  given  better  results  than 
anything  we  have  used.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
requires  all  brake  staffs  to  be  made  without  a  weld.  You  have 
to  upset  11  in.  We  tried  a  high  speed  steel  ram  and  thought 
we  could  do  it  all  at  one  stroke,  but  found  it  impossible,  and 
are  doing  it  nOw  with'two  strokes. '  The  high  speed  steel  did  not 
stand  up.    With  one  strolce'the  carbon  steel  did  better  than  the 
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high  speed  sleet.  We  use  casi  iron  where  we  do  not  have  many 
pieces  to  make, 

Mr.  Otto: — We  use  sfeel  castings  for  lots  of  dies;  also  steel 
and  axle  steel.    The  rams  we  make  of  carbon  steel. 

Mr.  Purchase:— We  make  all  our  dies  of  axle  steel. 

Mr.  Fuhrman:— How  about  tempering  the  dies? 

President   Bray; — We   use  axle  steel   and   case  harden, 

Mr.  Pike: — We  do  not  temper  ihem.  I  have  tempered  them, 
but  il  is  very  plain  that  the  while  hot  metal  remains  in  the  die 
Iciig  enough  lo  destroy  the  fine  points,  and  n*e  are  liable  to  lose 


The  exhibitors  were  given 
to  make  the  convention  a  su< 
a  description  of  the  exhibits 
Gaselie  of  July  14,  page  90, 

The  following  officers  were 
nan,  Atchison,  Tcpeka  &  Sj 
president,  J.  Martin,  Big  Foi 
president.  G.  W.  Jack,  lllincis 
third   vice-president,   A,    R.    I 


Ga. ;  secretary 


a-  vote  of  thanks  for  their  efforts 
:cess.  A  list  of  the  exhibitors  and 
will  be  found  hi  the  Railway  Age 

elected:  President,  E.  J.  McKer- 
nta  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan. ;  first  vice* 
ir,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  second  vice- 
Central,  Burnside  shops.  Chicago ; 
Central   of   Georgia.   Macon, 


M.  H.  Bray,  New  York,  New  Haver 


Water  Level  indicator  at  Zero  Grade. 


the  die.  We  think  it  is  more  profitable  not  to  temper  them,  and 
when  they  are  dull  to  sharpen  them.  I  do  not  think  it  best  to 
temper  the  ordinary. die. 

Mr.  Martin: — I  da  not  think  that  it  is  practicable  to  temper 
some  dies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  temper  the  die  block  all  the 
way  through ;  the  face  is  all  you  want  hard.  Whenever  it  is 
possible  I  think  the  die  block  should  be  tempered,  as  it  prolongs 
the  life  of  the  die. 


OTHER    BUSINESS. 


The  secretary  was  instructed  to  invite  the  General  Foremen's 
Association.  Master  Blacksmith's  Association,  Master  Boiler 
Makers'  Association,  Master  Mechanics'  Association  and  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  to  have  representatives  attend  the 
meeting  next  year.  It  will  be  in  Chicago,  opening  the  second 
Tuesday  in  July, 


&  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Conv 
August  Meitz.  Pere  Marquette.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  O.  A. 
DoUman,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Chicago,  and  E.  R.  Purchase, 
Boston  &  Albany,  Springfield,  Mass.,  were  also  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  e 


A  device  showing  the  distribution  of  water  in  a  locomotive 
boiler  while  on  different  grades  is  used  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe  for  the  instruction  of  its  euginemcn  and  firemen. 
It  consists  of  a  frame,  to  which  a  blue  print  of  any  boiler  may 
be  attached.  The  frame  is  pivoted  at  its  center  of  gravity, 
which  allows  the  model  to  be  swung  at  any  vertical  angle.  An 
indicator  is  connected  to  the  frame,  through  a  system  of  levers 


and    shows. 


suitable   index,  the   corresponding  grade   to 


Water   Level   Indicator  Set   for   a  3</2-P«r-C«nt  Aacendlng     Grade. 
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which  the  boiler  center  line  conforms.  A  string  is  stretched 
across  the  boiler  drawing,  so  arranged  as  to  be  parallel  to  the 
center  line  of  the  boiler  when  the  indicator  reads  zero.  This 
string  may  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  desired  height  showing 
the  different   water  levels  in   the  boiler. 

With  this  arrangement  the  engineer  may  set  his  boiler  to 
the  maximtim  grade  he  rtiiis  over  on  his  division,  and  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  siring  can  determine  the  minimmn  amount  of 
water   allowable,   as   shown    by   the   glass   or   gage   cocks,   when 


himself  that 
The  device 

lid    (hereafter 


passing  over  this  grai'e,  and  in  this  way  can  assu 

his  crown  sheet  is  completely  c;ivered  at  all  lime 

has    proved    successfnl.    and    the    engineers    have 

carefully,    often    times    remarking    that    they    wo 

carry  more  water  in  the  boiler  when  passing  over 

in  the  road.     It  has  proved  of  great  advantage 

tainous   districts    where   the   gradi 

3   to   3yi   per   cent.     The   accompanying   ilh 

model   with   bailer   in   the    level    position   and   on   an   ascending 

grade   of   S'/i   per   cent.     The   model   was   originated   by   W.   F. 

Buck,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Santa  Fe,  and  will 

be  on  exhibition  at  the  next  Traveling  Engineers'  convention  in 

Chicago. 


.  hi3h  i 


en  (he  cab.     All  scale  and  dirt  should  be  removed  from  the  pipe 
before  using,  and  all  the  holes  should  be  left  open  and  free. 

I'he  oil  tank  shown  is  made  from  an  auxiliary  reservoir  of 
about  10  or  15  gal.  capacity,  and  is  fastened  io  a  truck  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  easy  transportation.  It  is  set  in  an  upright 
position  while  being  used.  The  air  enters  the  top  head  al  C, 
and  also  passes  around  from  the  tee  ti;  the  air  valve  B,  control- 
ling the  air  supply  to  the  feed  pipe,  which  is  located  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lank  just  far  enough  above  the  bottom  heaj  to 
eliminate  the  chance  of  drawing  any  sediment  into  the  heater 
ring.  By  regulating  the  air  and  feed  valves  the  desired  nli^;- 
lure  may  be  obtained.  The  oil  should  be  regulated  through  a 
needle  vahe  as  a  more  even  distribution  may  be  attained.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  a  correct  mixture  of  oil  and  air  is  obtain^-d, 
as  considerable  waste  of  oil  may  be  eliminated  and  a  hotter 
tlame  maintained.  The  heaviest  tire  should  be  removed  in  20 
minutes  with  this  apparatus,  and  thin  tires  in  10  to  15  minutes. 
This  device  has  been  in   successful   use  on  the   IHinfis  Central. 


TIRE    HEATER. 


Portable  Tire  Heater. 

at  the  ends,  which  limit  the  joints  in  the  ring  to  a  union,  with 
an  asbestos  gasket  and  a  tee  connection  lo  the  supply  tank. 
Holes  1/16  in.  in  diameter  are  drilled  in  the  inside  pipe  only,  and 
at  intervals  of  3  in.  to  within  one-third  of  the  top  of  the  ring, 
-The  outside  ring  is  used  to  heat  the  gas,  which  aids  its  com- 
bustion as.it  leaves  the  hoks  on  the  inner  ring.  The  holes  in 
the  top  third  of  the  ring  arc  omitted  to  prevent  overheating 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  locomotive,  the  heat  from  the  lower 
tlame  jets  being  sufficient  lo  heat  the  whole  tire.  With  this  ar- 
rangement  no  jackets  are  netess.iry  except  to  prniect  the  paint 


CYLINDER    PACKING   RING. 

The  cylinder  packing  ring  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  used  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  is  a  modification 
of  the  Leighton  cylinder  packing  ring,  as  used  by  the  Illinois 
Central,   and   described   in   the   Railu'oy  Age  Ga:elle  ot  May  5, 


Michinifl,  Illinois  Ctntral,  KiirnsiJe  Slio|H,  Clii.ago,  [II. 
The  principal  features  to  be  considered  in  the  construction 
of  a  tire  heater  are  simplicity  and  cost,  and  the  accompanying 
illustration  shows  one  which  may  be  easily  made  in  any  Icco- 
motive  shop.  The  absence  of  reducing  valves,  check  valves, 
perforated  mixers  and  other  special  devices  wilt  be  noticed. 
These  fi.ttures  only  tend  to  complicate  matters  and  present  just 
so  many  more  chances  for  leakages,  disorders  and  the  like.  This 
tire  healer  consists  cf  a  double  ring  of  2;-i-in.  pipe,  arranged 
side  by  side,  bent  to  the  desired  diameter  and  bound  by  wire 
to  prevent   ihem   working  apart  and   breaking,     Lonp'i   are   used 


Cylinder  Packing  Rino  Uted  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 


page  1057.  The  difference  between  the  two  is  in  the  width  of 
groove  and  the  arrangement  of  the  holes.  -As  used  by  the 
Illinois  Central  two  sets  of  holes  are  drilled,  one  through  the 
ring  and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  bottom  of  the  groove 
through  the  side.  This  arrangenxnt  «;is  first  used  by  the  Bal- 
liniore  &  Ohio,  but  the  side  holes  were  fovuid  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  the  ring  as  shown  herewith  was  adopted.  This  road 
also  found  that  by  the  use  of  this  ring,  the  number  of  cylinders 
requiring  reboring  on  account  of  the  high  pressure  imder  the 
ring  was  greatly  reduced. 


Sanction  has  been  accorded  to  the  construction  ot  a  brunch 
line  lo  serve  certain  coal  properties  lying  between  the  Barachuck 
branch  of  the  Fan  Indian  Railway  an(i-thc  Sanclorii  branch  of 
the  Bengal- Nagptir  RailwaJrJ  in  ithe1SanWiitHa)'«el<k 


GENERAL    FOREMEN'S    ASSOCIATION 


The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
General  Foremen's  Association  met  at  the  New  Sherman  Hotel, 
Chicago,  July.2S,  1911.  C.  H.  Voges,  Big  Four,  Bellefonlaine, 
Ohio,  presided.  After  a  prayer  and  the  singing  of  America,  Ed- 
ward T.  Wade,  assistant  corporation  counsel  for  Chicago,  wel- 
comed the  convention  to  the  city  in  behalf  of  Mayor  Carter  H. 
Harrison,  who  had  left  the  city  for  a  much  needed  rest  after 
two  rather  severe  campaigns.  T.  H.  Ogden,  of  the  Santa  Fe 
responded,  thanking  Mr.  Wade.  The  report  of  L,  H.  Bryan, 
the  secretary,  showed  a  membership  of  215  and  a  splendid  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury.  President  Voges  made  an  address  in 
which  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of  every  member  being  a  live 
wire.  The  convention  held  two  sessions  for  each  of  the  three 
days  it  was  in  session.  As  may  be  seen  the  entire  time  of  the  con- 
vention was  taken  up  in  discussing  various  phases  of  the  shop 
efficiency  problem.  In  addition  to  the  reports  three  addresses 
were  given  as  follows :  Tuesday  afterijoon  J.  F.  De  Voy, 
Wednesday  afternoon  H.  T.  Bentley,  and  Thursday  afternoon 
Dr.  Angus  Sinclair. 

UR.    DB    VOy'S    ADDkESS. 

James  F,  De  Voy,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Sl  Paul,  addressed  the  association 
at  the  Tuesday  afternoon  session.  He  congratulated  it  on  the 
splendid  increase  in  membership  since  the  last  meeting  he  had 
attended,  and  emphasized  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  investi- 
gating various  methods  of  sliop  practice  and  recommending 
standard  practices. 

UR.    BENTLEV'S    ADDRESS. 

H.  T.  Bentley,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
Chicago  North  Western,  and  president  of  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association,  addressed  the  convention  on  Wednesday  afternoon. 
He  said  among  other  things:  I  do  not  believe  the  majority  of 
our  general  officers  appreciate  the  work  that  the  general  fore- 
men are  doing.  Having  been  in  that  position  and  having  had 
some  of  the  best  general  foremen  in  the  country  under  me,  I 
can  truthfully  go  on  record  as  staling  that  a  first  class  general 
foreman  is  one  of  the  greatest  helps  a  superintendent  of  motive 
power  or  his  assistant  can  have.  What  are  the  duties  of  a  gen- 
eral foreman?  That  is  easy.  He  has  got  to  do  everything.  The 
emergencies  that  frequently  come  on  a  big  railway  make  it 
necessary  for  a  general  foreman  to  do  a  little  bit  of  everything. 
He  has  to  be  a  very  active  man. 

I  notice  a  good  many  of  the  supply  fralerhity  among  the 
audience.  In  the  olden  times  a  supply  man  was  considered  to 
be— well,  they  put  up  with  him  and  that  was  about  all.  He 
was  considered  a  necessary  evil,  and  when  he  came  around  to 
spread  the  glad  tidings  of  a  new  tool  or  something  of  that  sort, 
sometimes  they  would  speak  to  him,  but  often  I  have  known 
them  not  to  do  so.  Nowadays  the  supply  men  are  doing  wonders. 
The  general  foreman  !knd  every  mechanical  officer  ought  to  be 
very  grateful  to  them.  I  generally  try  to  give  the  supply  man 
a  little  chance  to  show  what  he  has  got  and  say  his  piece.  This 
country  Is  pretty  large  and  we  are  pretty  small.  As  general 
foremen  we  cannot  get  over  the  country  as  we  should  do,  and 
as  we  ought  to  do,  but  the  supply  man  is  here,  there  and  every- 
where. It  frequently  happens  that  one  will  come  into  my  office 
and  say:  "I  was  down  to  so  and  so's  and  they  have  the  slickest 
way  of  planing  up  shoes  and  wedges  you  ever  saw.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it?"  If  I  do  not  I  usually  get  right  after 
it  Go  to  a  supply  man  who  is  furnishing  a  lathe,  or  a  drill 
press,  or  whatever  you,  need.  You  want  one  to  do  a  certain  kind 
of  work  that  your  own  machines  or  the  machines  on  the  mar- 
ket are  not  fully  covering.  He  will  often  make  a  good  sogges- 
1:^11  to  you  and  will  make  the  machine  so  that  it  will  actually 
f:U  your  requirements.    If  he  knows  of  such  a  machine,  even  if 


he  is  not  selling  it,  he  will  put  you  next  to  the  man  who  is 
selling  it.  He  wants  everybody  to  know  the  good  things  that 
are  going  around,  and  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for 
the  information  that  he  furnishes  us,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  lakes  up  any  sugg«stions  that  we  make  for  the'betterment 
of  the  tool  he  is  selling.  The  exhibit  that  I  have  just  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  over  makes  me  realize  the  importance 
of  a  gathering  of  this  sort  I  presume  there  are  a  lot  of  men  in 
this  association  who  never  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so 
many  exhibits  under  one  roof.  It  Would  take  them  several 
weeks,  and  they  would  have  to  go  to  several  places  to  see  the 
things  that  are  so  generously  exhibited  here. 

There  is  another  class  of  people  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  and  that  is  the  men  who  represent  the  railway  me- 
chanical papers.  I  hope  that  all  of  you  general  foremen,  if 
you  intend  being  anything  more  thai)  general  foremen,  are  sub- 
scribers to  mechanical  papers.  If  not,  you  ought  to  be,  I  have 
a  number  of  mechanical  papers  coming  to  my  house  every  month, 
and  I  get  some  of  the  most  valuable  information  from  these 
papers  that  is  possible  to  imagine.  You  get  information  from 
all  over  the  world.  With  the  supply  men  you  get  it  locally,  or 
from  the  United  States,  but  with  the  mechanical  papers,  if  you 
get  the  right  kind,  you  get  it  from  all  over  the  world,  and  you 
get  acquainted  with  what  others  are  doing. 

Some  people  say  that  we  are  not  getting  the  results  that  we 
ought  to,  and  I  do  not  believe  we  are.  But  if  we  analyze  the 
things  that  the  mechanical  department  is  doing,  we  find  it  is 
about  keeping  up  with  the  pace.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  17  in. 
engines  to  repair  in  the  shops;  the  men  would  get  the  blocking, 
jacks  and  bars,  and  would  finally  get  the  engines  up  and  the 
wheels  out.  The  engines  gradually  got  bigger  and  heavier,  and 
It  necessitated  heavier  jacks,  heavier  lifting  mechanism  and 
heavier  tools  to  do  the  work.  Today  the  tremendously  large 
locomotives  are  repaired  just  as  quickly,i  or  more  quickly,  than 
the  17  in.  engines  were  30  years  *go,  because  everybody  has 
kept  pace  with  what  is  going  on.'  <: 

1  want  to  talk  to  you  particularly' about  getting  results.  What 
are  general  foremen  for?  What  are  master  mechanics  for? 
What  are  roundhouse  foremen  for?  What  are'assistant  super- 
intendents of  motive  power  for?  They  are  here' to  get  results 
as  a  business  proposition.  The  companies  pay  the  men  a  cer- 
tain compensation  for  doing  certain  thingt.  Are  we  earning 
the  money  that  is  paid  us?  Are  we  getting  the  results  that  wc 
ought  to  get  ?  I  believe  that  by  your  attendance  at  this  meeting 
yon  are  doing  more  to  earn  your  salary,  than  you  would  by 
sitting  in  your  shop  for  six  months.  We  do  too  much  staying 
in  our  own  shops.  To  get  the  best  results  you  have  got  to  see 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  once  in  a  while.  Unfortunately, 
in  my  position  I  have  not  been  a  very  good  traveler  to  see 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing,  but  I  have  Instructed  our  general 
foreman  and  his  assistants  that  they  must  go  out  once  a  month 
to  see  what  the  others  are  doing.  To  illustrate  the  importance 
of  this,  we  were  working  on  a  little  proposition,  but  were  going 
about  It  left  handed.  It  was  suggested  that  our  foreman  boiler 
maker  find  out  how  it  was  being  done  somewhere  else;  we 
found  another  shop  had  us  skinned  a  mile.  Other  people  come 
to  our  shop  and  probably  get  pointers  about  short  cuts.  There 
is  no  question  but  that  some  of  you  gentlemen  who  are 
members  of  this  organization  are  up  against  a  hard  proposition 
that  some  other  fellow  has  overcome.  It  saves  a  lot  of  trouble, 
time  and  expense  if  you  can  get  that  information  from  the  other 
fellow,  not  forgetting  that  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself 
you  must  do  as  much  for  him.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  selfish 
in  this  business. 

How  can  a  shop  foreman  best  promote  efficiency.  As  I  read 
It,  that  is  just  exactly  the  same  as  getting  results.  That  is  what 
we  are  after.     Vou   men  who  never  take  a  mechanical  paper 
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and  who  sit  in  your  own  ihop  and  think  you  have  the  best  of 
everything  are  back  numbers.  You  have  got  to  read ;  you  have 
got  to  exchange  ideas;  you  have  got  to  see  what  tbe  other  fel- 
low is  doing.  My  advice  to  a  man  who  wants  to  succeed  is, 
work  hard  and  work  constantly.  It  is  no  use  working  hard  and 
doing  nothing.  I  know  lots  of  people  who  do  that,  but  you 
want  to  work  hard  and  get  results;  read  all  the  books  and.  pa- 
pers that  treat  on  the  subject  you  are  interested  in,  and  in  case 
you  want  a  little  recreation,  take  a  visit  to  one  of  the  other  shops 
and  see  what  they  are  doing,  and  attend  gatherings  such  a>  we 
have  today. 

R.  V.  Wright:— In  behalf  of  our  association,  Mr.  Bentley,  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  the  inspiration  and  advice  that  we  have 
received  from  your  talk.  We  are  sorry  that  mere  words  cannot 
translate  the  appreciation  and  the  spirit  of  the  applause  which 
has  just  greeted  you.  There  are  two  reasons  why  we  are  glad 
to  have  you  with  us  this  afternoon :  In  the  first  place  we  have 
been  discussing  the  subject  of  shop  efficiency  since  yesterday 
morning.  One  of  the  important  points  which  has  been  brought 
out  is  the  necessity  of  having  a  man  with  a  strong  personality 
and  magnetism  at  the  head  of  our  shops  and  departments.  One 
reason  that  we  are  glad  to  see  yon  is  that  we  realize  that  from 
the  time  you  started  in  as  a  machinist  at  the  Chicago  shops 
until  the  present,  when  you  hold  a  most  importaat  position  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  your  road  and  have  beea  honored 
by  your  fellows  in  being  elected  as  the  head  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  a  great  deal  of  your 
success  has  been  due  to  your  strong  personality  and  magnetism. 
We  wanted  to  get  you  up  here  so  that  we  could  if  possible  get 
some  idea  of  what  that  personality  and  magnetism  is. 

There  is  another  reason  why  we  are  glad  to  have  you  with 
us.  During  the  last  few  years  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  associations  have  found  very  little  time 
to  consider  subjects  pertaining  to  shop  management,  shop  organ- 
ization, shop  efficiency  and  shop  methods.  They  have  given 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  construction  and  arrangement 
of  shops  and  things  of  that  sort,  but  they  have  not  gotten  down 
to  the  heart  of  shop  organization  and  management,  and  possibly 
never  will,  for  they  have  larger  problems  to  contend  with. 
They  have  Uncle  Sam  to  think  of,  safety  appliances  and  boiler 
inspection,  and  they  have  large  problems  in  the  management  of 
the  niecbanical  department  as  a  whole.  Our  superiors  hold  us 
responsible  for  the  efficiency  and  output  of  our  shops,  and  ii  is 
up  to  the  general  foreman  and  the  foremen  of  the  various  de- 
partments to  bring  that  efficiency  up.  Inasmuch  as  the  larger 
mechanical  associations  cannot  tind  time  to  take  up  this  work,  it 
devolves  upon  associations  such  as  ours  to  study,  to  discuss 
and  to  try  to  bring  out  those  good  things  in  organization,  super- 
vision and  methods  which  will  help  to  bring  our  shops  to  the 
very  highest  point  of  efficiency,  and  to  make  the  output  as  large 
as  possibile  with  the  facilities  that  we  have  at  hand.  Inasmuch 
as  this  important  work,  which  cannot  well  be  handled  by  the 
more  important  associations,  has  devolved  upon  us,  we  feel 
that  just  as  it  is  necessary  to  have  co-operation  belween  all  the 
departments  of  a  railway  shop  to  get  the  best  results,  so  these 
various  organizations  ought  to  co-operate  more  closely.  Speak- 
ing to  you  as  president  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  I 
think  members  of  the  association  would  like  to  have  you  con- 
sider this  problem,  talk  it  over  with  the  executive  committee  of 
your  association  and  see  if  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  assist  your 
organization  by  handling  some  of  these  specific  problems  and 
hy  making  reports  to  them  of  our  findings,  thereby  getting  closer 
together. 

Mr.  Bentley: — I  will  be  very  glad  to  bring  up  the  question  of 
asking  the  General  Foremen's  Association  and  kindred  associa- 
tions tojdig.up  some  of  the  details  that  the  Master  Mechanics' 
Association  does  not  have  time  to  dig  up.  1  believe  that  the 
General  Foremen's  Association  will  do  the  work  well,  and  it 
will  certainly  relieve  our  association  of  a  lot  of  detail  work 
that  we  are  not  competent  to  lake  care  of. 


Dr.  Sinclair  commented  on  the  growth  of  the  a 
especially  dwelt  on  the  difficulties  encountered  during  its  early 
history,  at  which  time  he  had  been  able  to  be  of  considerable 
assistance  to  it.  He  also  spoke  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment 'of  machine  tools  and  shop  kinks. 


HOW   CAN   SHOP   FOREMEN    BEST   PROMOTE 
EFFICIENCY? 

F.  C.  Pickard,  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton,  prepared  a  paper  on  this  subject,  which  is  certainly 
unique,  as  compared  with  reports  ordinarily  presented  before 
railway  mechanical  associations.  By  study  and  correspondence 
with  the  members  of  the  association  he  arranged  44  questions 
under  four  heads — organization,  accounting  and  supervision, 
handling  of  material,  and  shop  kinks  and  methods.  The  ques- 
tions were  intended  to  cover  all  of  the  important  duties  which 
come  under  the  supervision  of  the  general  foreman  and  which 
effect  the  efficiency  of  the  shop.  In  introducing  the  subject  Mr. 
Pickard  said  that  the  average  general  foreman  was  the  best  ef- 
ficiency engineer  that  could  be  found.  The  report  had  been  sent 
to  the  members  with  the  request  that  they  come  prepared  to 
discuss  such  parts  as  they  were  specially  interested  in. 

The  program  called  for  four  committee  reports,  but  two  of 
the  chairmen  fell  down  on  their  jobs.  The  report  of  the  shop 
kinks  committee  dovetailed  with  Mr.  Pickard's  report  on  pro- 
moting efficiency,  so  that  practically  the  entire  time  of  the  con- 
vention was  given  over  to  this  subject.  In  our  report  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  carefully  arranged  under  the  various  heads. 
Each  section  is  preceded  by  the  questions  asked  in  the  report,  and 
then  each  one  on  which  there  was  any  discussion  is  considered 
separately.  The  limited  amount  of  time  of  course  prevented  a 
thorough  discussion  of  all  the  topics,  indeed  some  of  them  were 
not  considered  at  all. 


ORGANIZATION. 


What  plan  of  organization  do  you  find  to  be  most 
effective? 

Do  you  find  that  strong  leadership,  force  of  personal- 
ity and  a  way  of  doing  things  will  accomplish  much? 

That  the  test  of  an  organization  is  to  maintain  ef- 
ficiency during  the  absence  of  a  unit? 

Should  mechanics  be  paid  according  to  their  merit, 
or  should  they  all  be  compensated  alike? 

Is  it  not  an  incentive  for  mechanics  who  are  working 
fsr  a  small  compensation  to  endeavor  to  reach  a  higher 
rate  of  pay? 
Who  gains  by  the  step  rate  of  pay? 
What  method  of  organization  have  you  in  vogue  in 
your  shop?     Is  it  effective? 

What  constitutes  a  good  organization,  and  do  you 
not  find  that  the  underlying  principles  of  good  leader- 
ship, team  work  and  enthusiasm  have  a  good  effect? 

What  effect  does  it  have  upon  the  mechanics  to  take 
officers  and  foremen  from  the  ranks? 

What  should  be  the  relation  of  officers  to  subordi- 
nates? 

Young  men  and  responsibility :  What  is  their  ability 
in  the  direction  of  foremen  and  executives? 
In  opening  the  subject  Mr.  Pickard  said:  We  cannot  accom- 
plish very  much  unless  we  have  the  organization  arranged  in  com- 
plete detail  to  begin  with.  We  would  like  to  know  the  type  of 
organization  that  you  find  most  effective  in  your  shop,  not  only 
in  a  general  way,  but  for  the  various  departments.  I  went  into 
a  shop  the  other  day  and  saw  a  tinsmith  putting  in  a  front  end. 
In  another'  shop  thfc  boiler  makers  put  them  in  at  about  25  per 
cent,   increased  cost   in  labotoqiTtei  ifellow  with  the  tin  shop 
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proposition  is  getting  more  for  his  dollar.  Under  the  present 
labor  conditions,  these  are  points  well  worth  looking  into  by  the 
general  foremen. 

fVhal  flan  of  organieation  do  you  And  to  be  most  efftclivtf 

William  G.  Reyer  (N.  C,  &  St.  L.).  Within  the  past  year  I 
took  an  extensive  trip,  visiting  a  large  number  of  railway  shops 
in  this  country  and  Canada.  Before  the  trip  we  were  handling 
eight  or  nine  engines  a  month.  After  my  return,  I  changed  the 
plan  of  organization,  and  in  the  month  of  June  we  handled 
thirty  engines,  of  which  fifteen  were  overhauled.  The  rest  were 
light  and  heavy  repairs.  We  did  not  engage  an  extra  machinist 
The  force  was  nominally  the  same  as  it  was  when  we  were 
handling  the  smaller  number  of  engines.  I  bring  this  out  to 
show  the  force  of  improved  organization.  The  management  al- 
lowed me  to  appoint  an  assistant  foreman.  The  gang  bosses 
have  special  duties  and  report  to  the  assistant  general   foreman. 

We  have  specialized  our  work  to  a  great  extent.  Formerly  a 
man  would  have  guides  to  set  today,  tomorrow  he  would  work 
shoes  and  wedges,  the  next  day  he  would  have  valves  to  face, 
and  the  next  steam  pipes.  We  have  stopped  all  that,  and  each 
man  has  his  special  work  to  perform.  He  is  generally  assisted 
by  an  apprentice  and  a  handy  man.  We  had  fifteen  pits.  I 
closed  three  to  make  room  for  other  work,  and  feel  that  we 
get  better  results  than  from  the  fifteen.  Each  man  on  the  ma- 
chines has  a  special  class  of  work  to  do. 

L.  O.  North  (111.  Cen.)  :— Our  policy  as  nearly  as  I  can  ex- 
plain it  is  a  co-operative  one  with  the  men  and  the  foremea 
The  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  department  reports  di- 
rectly to  the  shop  superintendent.  The  general  foreman  of  the 
transportation  department  reports  directly  to  the  master  me- 
chanic. Under  the  supervision  of  the  general  foreman  of  the 
locomotive  department  is  the  machine  side  foreman  and  erect- 
ing foreman  with  seventeen  gang  foremen.  The  blacksmith  shop 
has  a  foreman  and  two  assistant  foremen.  The  tin  shop  has  a 
foreman  and  three  assistant  foremen.  The  boiler  shop  has  a 
foreman  and  six  assistant  foremen.  This  works  very  satisfactor- 
ily, and  there  is  no  discord  of  any  kind  between  any  of  the 
foremen  or  of  the  men  employed.  This  is  best  illustrated  by  the 
action  taken  by  the  different  foremen  who  assist  each  other  in 
different  ways.  If  one  foreman  notices  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  that  would  be  apt  to  cause  a  delay  to  the  work  of  the 
other  foreman,  he  takes  it  upon  himself  to  consult  with  this 
foreman  so  as  to  assist  him  as  much  as  possible,  realizing  that 
this  is  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

The  transportation  department,  which  controls  the  engine 
house,  co-operates  with  the  back  shop,  and  if  there  is  any  work 
in  the  back  shop  which  this  organization  is  in  need  of,  the  gen- 
eral foreman  consults  with  the  back  shop  genera!  foreman.  By 
so  doing  we  get  very  satisfactory  results.  The  work  performed 
by  the  engine  house  consists  of  light  repairs  and  running  repairs 
with  a  few  general  repairs  in  between.  The  special  work  on 
these  engines,  except  for  the  actual  erection,  Is  done  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.  This  works  very  much  more  satisfactorily  than  it 
would  to  have  each  individual  work  on  the  engine  in  question 
and  repair  all  of  the  special  work,  such  as  the  steam  chests, 
rocker  boxes,  links,  cab  work  and  other  parts. 

We  have  made  satisfactory  and  thorough  tests  of  specializing 
work  as  much  as  possible,  and  have  installed  this  system  wheie- 
ever  practical.  We  have  a  rule  that  when  a  specialist  has  been 
on  a  job  six  months  and  desires  a  change  to  become  familiar 
with  other  work,  it  is  granted  to  him.  This  will  mean  in  time, 
as  the  men  have  been  shifted  from  one  position  to  another,  that 
they  will  practically  become  experts  on  any  part  of  the  loco- 
motive. We  will  have  men  that  we  can  place  on  any  job  and 
who  will  give  us  the  best  possible  results. 

Another  system  which  gives  good  results  is  a  weekly  sheet 
or  schedule  which  is  compiled  on  a  certain  day  once  each  week 
in  the  general  foreman's  office  by  the  general  foreman,  boiler 
foreman,  erecting  side   foreman  and   machine   side   foreman.     It 


shows  the  pit  number,  engine  number,  date  in  shop,  date  boiler 
to  machine  shop  in  case  of  firebox  work,  date  boiler  ready  for 
pressure,  date  wheels  and  boxes  ready,  date  engine  on  wheels, 
dates  valves  set  and  engine  on  trial.  By  using  a  schedule  of 
this  kind  we  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  a  great  many  ways. 
Each  department  thoroughly  understands  when  its  work  on  the 
locomotive  must  be  ready  for  the  erecting  side.  Formerly  con- 
fusion resulted  from  fhe  number  of  engines  in  the  shop  and  the 
number  of  pieces  at  the  different  machines,  the  foremen  not 
knowing  which  pieces  to  finish  first.  With  this  schedule  these 
foremen  know  which  piece  to  have  ready  first  and  there  is 
no  chance  for  an  argument  between  the  different  departments 
as  to  who  shall  have  the  preference  in  the  completion  of  the 
particular   work,   either   in   the   bench   gang  or   on   the   machine 

We  have  twenty-five  pits  at  the  Burnside  shops ;  one  is  used 
for  stripping  the  engines  for  the  boiler  shop.  We  have  four 
machinists  and  four  helpers  in  the  stripping  gang,  with  one 
foreman  in  charge,  who  has  additional  duties  assigned  to  him 
from  time  to  time.  This  gang  strips  two  engines  complete  for 
the  boiler  shop  each  week.  They  also  handle  odd  jobs  from 
time  to  time,  as  we  find  it  necessary  lo  use  them  on  other  pits 
to  strip  other  engines  than  the  ones  assigned  to  the  regular 
stripping  pit  This  is  brought  about  by  the  pit  men  following  the 
engine  they  have  overhauled  to  the  roundhouse  to  complete  it, 
and  also  to  do  necessary  work  after  the  trial  trip,  .^s  the  pits 
are  kept  filled  with  locomotives,  this  would  leave  the  pit  prac- 
tically unprotected.  By  using  the  stripping  gang  for  this  pur- 
pose the  work  is  taken  down  and  distributed  much  more  promtply 
than  could  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  As  the  work  is 
stripped  it  is  placed  in  a  pile  at  the  rear  end  of  the  pit ;  it  is 
then  taken  by  a  gang  of  laborers  to  the  lye  vai,  and  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  distributed  to  the  different  departments  which 
handle  each  class  of  work. 

T.  H.  Ogden  (Santa  Fe>  :~The  best  form  of  organization  de- 
pends entirely  on  conditions.  There  are  too  many  men  who 
have  not  confidence  in  the  foremen  under  them.  They  will  go  to 
a  man  doing  a  certain  class  of  work  and  say,  "Don't  do  it  that 
way."  Do  not  interfere  with  your  foremen.  If  they  are  not 
competent,  get  others.  1  want  a  man  competent  lo  take  my 
place  if  I  should  be  gone  for  three  or  four  days.  Have  confi- 
dence in  your  men  and  appreciate  the  work  they  do  for  you. 
There  are  too  many  of  our  foremen  who  do  not  appreciate  the 
men's  work.  Let  iis  try  and  measure  out  a  little  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  That  is  necessary  in  a  shop.  We  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  the  men  behind  us. 

F.  C.  Pickard:— The  first  thing  to  take  into  consideration  is 
the  local  conditions  and  the  environment  An  organization  is 
similar  to  a  large  gear  wheel.  The  general  foreman  is  the  axis 
upon  which  it  swings.  If  there  is  one  irregular  tooth  in  the 
gear  the  organization  is  not  going  to  move  smoothly.  If  there 
are  two.  it  is  a  whole  lot  worse.  If  three  are  out  and  you  do 
not  have  somebody  to  fill  in,  you  are  gone.  You  must  have  a 
man  to  bring  in  in  the  absence  of  the  unit.  As  a  general  plan, 
dependent  on  the  number  of  men  employed,  a  good  organiia- 
tion  would  be  lo  have  a  general  foreman  who  would  have  entire 
supervision  over  the  shop.  I  do  not  believe  one  gang  foreman 
should  have  over  six  pits.  The  machine  foremen  should  be 
based  upon  the  same  methods  of  output.  In  turn  each  one  of 
these  men  should  have  their  forces  so  organized  that  in  case 
they  must  be  absent  right-hand  men  are  available  to  take  their 
places, 

T.  F.  Griffin  (Big  Four)  : — Referring  to  the  engine  house. 
The  boiler  foreman  should  have  charge  of  the  boiler  makers 
for  the  washing  out  staybolt  testing  and  hydrostatic  tests  re- 
quired by  the  govcrnmenl.  He  should  have  a  complete  record, 
and  if  called  upon  by  the  claim  agent  should  he  able  to  give 
the  exact  state  of  any  engine  on  a  certain  date.  Have  inspec- 
tors, both  for  engines  and  for  air.  Our  engineers  nowadays 
depend  only  on  the  inspector,  and  if  we  have  a  poor  inspector 
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we  will  have  failures,  and  a  failure  nowadays  is  a  disgrace. 
To  overcome  the  failures  we  should  have  good  inspectors  and 
have  the  machinists  manifest  enough  interest  to  see  any  defects 
and  report  them.  We  should  have  good  hostlers,  who  will  get 
the  engines  in  the  engine  house  as  soon  as  possible.  After  the 
engine  is  in  the  house,  the  inspector  reports  to  the  roundhouse 
foremen  and  they  distribute  the  work  to  the  men.  Any  failures 
after  the  engine  leaves  the  shop  and  goes  out  on  the  road  are 
referred  Co  the  inspctor.. 

T.  H.  Ogden ; — We  make  the  hostler  or  roundhouse  clerk  an 
assistant  to  the  round  house  foreman.  He  takes  care  of  the 
blackboard  in  marking  up  the  engines  and  starts  them  going; 
the  roundhouse  foreman  trlls  him  when  he  can  have  an  engine 
and  when  he  canni'  t. 

W.  W.  Scon  (C.  H.  &  D.):— The  success  of  your  work  de- 
pends upon  how  you  are  organised.  The  general  foremen  must 
possess  a  knowledge  of  roundhouse  work,  the  despatching  of 
engines,  and  some  knowledge  in  a  general  way  of  all  classes  of 
repairs,  so  that  he  can  pass  on  work  from  time  to  time.  The 
responsibility  of  the  shop  rests  on  the  general  foreman.  If  there 
is  any  criticism,  he  is  the  man  who  has  got  to  stand  it.  In  our 
shop  we  have  a  general  foreman  and  sub- foremen  over  all 
departments.  Harmony  ought  to  prevail.  When  you  have  men 
who  cannot  get  along  with  one  another,  it  is  time  to  make  a 
change. 

William  Hall  (C.  &  N,  W.) ; — The  form  of  shop  organization 
usually  depends  upon  the  site  of  the  shop.  If  the  shop  war- 
rants it  there  should  be  a  general  foreman,  who  should  have 
supervision  over  every  other  foreman  on  the  ground.  He  should 
have  under  him  the  machine  shop  foreman  and  the  erecting  fore- 
men ;  they  in  turn  will  have  their  assistants,  such  as  gang  bosses. 
The  roundhouse  foreman,  if  the  house  is  large  enough,  will 
want  an  assistant  in  order  to  enable  him  to  conduct  his  business 
properly.     The  great  difficulty  comes  from  lack  of  supervision. 

W.  W,  Scott:— I  believe  in  building  up  the  shop  organization 
from  the  men  in  the  ranks,  1  find  this  to  be  very  effective  in 
keeping  up  the  "hope  eternal"  for  better  things  which  bums  in 
the  breasts  of  most  men.  Successful  organization  is  kept  alive 
by  the  relation  which  should  exist  between  officers  and  sub- 
ordinates. Do  not  erect  any  insurmountable  barrier  between 
yourself  as  general  foreman  and  your  men.  You  can  command 
respect  and  still  be  tolerant  to  the  point  of  good  nature  if  you 
try.  I  do  not  place  much  confidence  in  the  general  foreman  who 
struts  around  wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  assumed  dignity,  and 
IS  a  passing  joke  with  the  men  on  the  job.  I  like  to  know 
my  men  personally  and  make  it  a  point  to  be  interested  in  my 
men's   personal  welfare,   and    1    want   to   say   it   is   an   honest 

I  believe  in  frequent  meetings  of  the  staff  officers  with  the 
master  mechanic  as  presiding  officer.  Many  little  kinks  are 
straightened  out  at  these  meetings  and  much  good  has  resulted 
on  our  road  from  it.  I  heartily  recommend  a  card  system  in 
the  general  foreman's  office  covering  data  on  locomotive  repairs; 
(his  data  being  furnished  by  the  roundhouse  foreman,  road  fore- 
man of  engines,  or  from  any  other  source  possible.  This  gives 
advance  information  on  actual  conditions. 

I  also  recommend  and  use  a  system  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
repair  parts.  A  card  is  put  in  circulation  when  an  engine  arrives 
in  the  shop.  Inspection  is  made  by  the  erecting  foreman,  who 
tills  in  the  repairs  needed  and  the  time  when  the  parts  are 
turned  over  to  the  iiiarliine  foreman.  The  erecting  foreman 
retains  the  origin:il  and  the  machine  foreman  is  given  copy 
of  the  report.  When  the  several  classes  of  repairs  are  made 
the  foreman  checks  off  from  the  hst  until  the  work  is  completed. 
You  can  readily  see  how  a  foreman  can  keep  in  touch  with  his 
work  by  consulting  his  repair  sheet  and  the  erecting  foreman 
and  checking  up  daily  without  walking  all  over  the  shop  to  note 
the  progress  of  the  work. 

W.  Smith  (C,  &  N,  W.)  :— Some  one  has  spoken  of  the  lack 
of  supervision  in  most  organizations;   that  is  a  point  that  it 


would  be  well  to  bring  out,  especially  in  the  large  roundhouses. 
Where  there  are  forty  or  fifty  stalls  the  roundhouse  foreman 
is  often  expected  to  look  after  all  the  work.  He  is  so  busy  he 
cannot  gain  the  most  efficient  results.  Some  master  mechanics 
seem  to  be  averse  to  increasing  supervision;  they  think  it  is  non- 
productive, I  think  It  is  a  mistake.  The  organizations  in  the 
roundhouses  of  the  Lake  Shore  and  Pennsylvania  are  ideal  in 
this  respect.  They  have  a  passenger  foreman,  freight  foreman 
and  boiler  foreman — with  the  roundhouse  foreman  over  all.  The 
organization  is  ideal.  Where  the  roundhouse  foreman  has  every- 
thing to  carry  in  his  head  he  cannot  give  Che  most  efficient  results ; 
he  may  overlook  certain  important  work,  with  the  result  that  en- 
gines go  out  and  make  failures.  When  the  passenger  foreman 
is  in  charge  of  such  engines  and  is  responsible  for  them,  he  can 
see  that  the  work  is  properly  done  and  can  plan  ahead,  • 

J,  A.  Boyden  (Erie)  : — In  our  engine  house  we  have  working 
leaders  who  report  direct  to  the  roundhouse  foreman.  We  have 
a  leader  over  the  passenger  department  and  one  over  the  freight 
department;  they  report  to  the  roundhouse  foreman,  and  he  to 
me.  We  also  have  engine  despatchers ;  the  roundhouse  foreman 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  despatching  of  engines.  In  the  back 
shop  we  have  an  assistant  to  the  genera!  foreman,  who  handles 
all  ^ece  work.  We  have  a  system  whereby  each  gang  foreman, 
when  he  finishes  his  part  of  the  work,  sends  a  note  to  the  gen- 
eral foreman's  office,  i.  e.,  "rocker  box  complete."  It  is  thus 
easy  to  follow  up  all  the  separate  parts  of  a  locomotive. 

W.  C.  Stears  (C.  H.  &  D.) : — A  general  foreman  should  have 
an  organization  such  that  each  foreman  knows  just  exactly  how 
far  he  should  go  and  where  the  line  is  drawn  between  his  de- 
partment and  the  other  departments.  This  facilitates  the  work 
in  the  shop  considerably  and  eliminates  work  going  out  of  the 
shop  not  up  to  standard,  due  to  one  man  looking  to  another 
to  take  care  of  it. 

J.  Schlageter  (Toledo  Ter.)  :— We  have  only  a  little  handful 
of  business,  but  it  includes  everything.  The  foremen  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments  attend  weekly  meetings  in  the  general  fore- 
man's office  and  discuss  various  subjects.  We  find  out  a  lot  of 
things  the  general  foreman  would  otherwise  never  find  out.  It 
is  surprising  how  much  good  comes  out  in  this  way.  The  gen- 
eral foreman  issues  a  shop  list  weekly,  showing  what  should  be 
accomplished  by  the  following  Saturday.  It  is  typewritten  and 
sent  to  each  department  head.  Every  man  in  the  shop  can 
see  what  is  expected  of  bim.  You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
much  it  has  accomplished.  Diplomatic  handling  of  men  will 
certainly  accomplish  more  than  the  headstrong  man  who  wants 
every  man  to  be  his  own  way  of  thinking.  He  will  never  be  a 
success.  He  cannot  keep  the  men  nowadays.  Our  master  me- 
chanic or  myself  can  be  gone  a  week,  and  when  we  return,  are 
surprised  at  how  much  more  has  been  accomplished  than  we 
thought  could  be  done.  A  n.an  must  be  gentle,  but  he  must  be 
firm.    When  he  says,  "j'cs,"  he  must  mean  "yes." 

U.  T.  Gale  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :— We  have  an  organization  of  our 
foremen  that  meets  once  a  week.  Each  one  submits  any  shop 
propositions  that  he  thinks  worthy  of  consideration.  We  have 
a  stenographer  who  takes  notes  of  the  proceedings,  and  a  chair- 
man, who,  as  a  general  rule,  is  the  general  foreman ;  he  leads 
the  meeting  and  directs  the  discussion  on  the  various  sub- 
jects. We  find  just  where  the  weak  points  are  as  far  as  the 
work  on  hand  is  concerned.  We  come  in  touch  with  each  other 
in  that  way  and  gain  a  closer  understanding  of  the  possibilities 
of  what  can  be  done.  By  these  weekly  meetings  we  perfect  our 
organization  in  its  details.  We  bring  matters  right  before  the 
various  leaders  of  the  different  departments.  They  have  a 
complete  and  proper  understanding  of  the  matter  before  it  is 
passed  along  to  the  gang  foremen,  and  then  the  gang  foremen 
pass  it  along  to  the  men.  They  have  a  regular  programme  or 
schedule  arranged.  This  schedule  is  detailed  among  the  in- 
dividuals who  are  interested— I  mean  the  workmen.  Wc  have 
leaders  of  the  different  groups  of  men  and,  give  to  each  one 
an  understanding  of  the  program  ^|h'^?,  V^^^F^It^ 
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W.  W.  Stott; — Sometimes  a  foreman  in  his  zeal  to  get  out  a 
certain  class  of  work  will  criticize  the  tardiness  of  the  other 
foremea  The  pit  foreman  will  have  a  criticism  of  the  machine 
foreman  for  not  getting  out  work;  the  machine  foreman  will  put 
it  on  the  blacksmith  foreman,  and  the  blacksmith  foreman  on 
the  storekeeper,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  If  that  condition 
is  allowed  to  exist,  you  are  going  to  get  in  bad.  I  find  the  best 
way  is  to  make  a  systematic  check  on  the  work.  When  an  en- 
gine arrives  over  the  pit,  we  show  on  it  the  date  in  and  the 
date  at  which  it  is  to  be  out.  The  several  foremen  meet  in 
consultation  once  a  week,  and  the  storekeeper  is  also  called  in. 
We  find  out  what  we  have  to  do  in  the  way  of  repairs  and  then 
prosecute  the  work. 

Do  you  Sad  that  strong  leadership,  force  of  personality  and  a 
way  of  doing  things  will  accomplish  muchf 

W.  W.  Scott: — Men  should  be  picked  who  will  make  strong 
leaders.  They  must  be  men  of  positive  dispositions — men  who 
will  say,  "I  cannot  do  it";  not,  "I  hardly  think  it  possible."  The 
tendency  of  the  present  times  among  shop  men  appears  to  be  a 
positive  disinclination  to  assume  responsibility.  Working  con- 
ditions in  our  railway  shops  have  improved  so  rapidly  that  me- 
chanics are  well  satisfied  to  stay  at  the  work  bench  and  leave 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  all  the  mechanical  grief  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  very  small  proportion  of  men  who  are  inclined 
to  advance  in  their  several  mechanical  trades.  This  condition 
retards  effective  shop  organization.  Proper  organization  of  your 
shop  forces  must  be  the  key  note  of  high  efficiency  in  your  shop 
methods.  You  may  adopt  any  plan  of  organization  you  choose 
(your  local  conditions  must  govern  in  that  respect),  but  what- 
ever plan  appeals  to  you  most  strongly  you  will  find  strong 
leadership  absolutely  essential  at  all  times.  ■< 

Mr.  Fickard: — This  question  is  a  very  broad  one  and  is  a 
great  factor  in  shop  efficiency.  If  a  leader  of  any  shop  goes 
down  through  it  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket,  the  others  are  li- 
able to  do  likewise ;  but  if  he  sets  a  good  example  his  men  usu- 
all  follow  it. 

W.  D.  Bunker  (Col.  &  Wyo.)  :— A  drone  cannot  lead  men.  A 
man  who  will  step  to  the  front  and  be  ready  and  willing  at 
all  times  to  help  out  is  the  man  (hat  is  necessary.  We  find  in 
the  western  country  that  those  are  the  people  who  handle  the 

H.  D.  Kelley: — Take  any  shop  and  just  as  you  find  the  fore- 
men, so  you  will  find  the  work.  If  you  have  a  man  who  is  a  real 
leader,  it  will  follow  all  the  way  down  the  line.  A  leader  must 
go  ahead  of  the  man  in  the  shop,  whether  it  is  getting  up  shop 
kinks  or  getting  to  the  shop  on  time.  I  was  recently  in  a  shop 
where  they  were  getting  out  200  engines  a  month.  The  man 
at  the  head  of  the  organization  got  down  at  7  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  he  was  out  through  the  shop.  Every  man  who 
held  an  official  position  was  a  wideawake  one.  The  tool  de- 
partment had  an  excellent  lot  of  tools  and  a  system  for  handling 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  in  a  shop  not  quite  as  large, 
where  the  work  was  of  a  different  type  entirely.  You  could  go 
through  the  shop  and  note  a  lack  of  neatness,  tools  lying  around 
and  the  men  standing  around  talking.  There  were  no  kinks, 
and  what  tools  they  had  were  inferior.  The  foreman  had  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  one  described  above.  You  may 
have  the  very  best  mechanics  in  the  world,  but  without  strong 
leadership,  you   are   behind. 

U.  T.  Gale;— While  I  believe  that  foremen  should  have  a 
strong  personality,  there  are  various  aspects  that  this  personality 
should  be  considered  from.  In  the  iirst  place  a  man  who  has 
charge  of  men  should  be  loyal  to  the  men  who  employ  him, 
considering  to  the  smallest  detail  their  interests ;  then  he  should 
consider  the  men  he  has  charge  of.  We  should  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  every  man  is  a  human  being  and  entitled  to  con- 
sideration at  alt  times.  If  things  are  not  what  they  should  be, 
we  should  be  stern  as  far  as  the  rules  of  the  company  are  con- 
cerned.   On  the  other  hand  we  should  be  kind  to  the  men  and 


make  them  feel  that  they  arc  our  equals  as  far  as  humanity  is 
concerned. 

L.  O.  North  (IIL  Cen.)  : — I  do  not  know  of  any  one  thing 
in  the  shop  that  has  a  tendency  to  bring  out  better  results  than 
encouragement,  from  the  apprentices  to  the  foremen.  If  they 
know  that  they  are  appreciated  by  the  head  of  the  organization, 
it  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  them  in  developing  their  ideas.  We 
know  that  there  are  men  who  desire  to  hold  back  progress. 
They  are  to  he  found  in  any  place.  I  think  it  may  be  easily 
overcome.  When  a  man  advances  an  idea,  compliment  him 
upon  it  and  try  it.  It  does  not  do  any  harm.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  bring  the  foreman,, in  closer  touch  with  the  men.  The  proper 
amount  of  encouragement  at  the  proper  time  has  as  much  to 
do  with  the  successful  management  as  any  other  feature. 

That  the  test  of  an  organigation  is  to  maintain  efUciency  during 
the  absence  of  a  unitF 

F.  C  Pickard:— I  have  seen  organizations  in  which  when  a 
man  stepped  out,  there  was  no  one  to  take  his  place.  That  idea 
is  all  wrong.  If  I  have  a  man  to  step  into  my  place  when  I 
leave  the  olHce,  so  much  the  better  for  me,  for  the  men  and  for 
the  company. 

William  G.  Reyer  (N.  C  &  St.  U)  :— With  the  organiiation 
we  have  in  our  shop  I  can  leave  at  any  time  and  it  goes  on 
as  well  as  if  I  were  there,  it  not  better. 

F.  C.  Pickard: — The  weekly  meetings  are  a  splendid  means 
of  educating  your  subordinates  to  step  in  and  do  your  work 
while  you  are  absent  You  impart  to  your  men  at  that  lime 
just  what  you  desire  to  accomplish,  and  it  trains  the  next  men 
in  line  to  see  what  you  want.  Take  your  assistants  freely  into 
your  confidence.  We  have  these  meetings  in  order  to"  do  so. 
We  have  in  each  gang  a  man  who  can  step  in  and  take  the  place 
of  the  gang  foreman  during  his  absence. 

Member:— The  best  way  to  find  out  whether  the  absence  of  a 
unit  affects  the  organization  is  by  the  unit  absenting  himself. 
We  know  under  the  old  school  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy;  in  other  words,  the  man  above  was  afraid  the  man  next 
to  him  was  after  his  job.  It  is  for  the  man  above  to  enlighten 
and  educate  the  man  next  to  him,  so  that  if  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  absent  himself,  things  will  go  along  as  well  or  belter. 

W.  G.  Reyer: — We  have  a  general  foreman  and  an  assistant. 
The  assistant  is  in  position  to  drop  into  the  general  foreman's 
place  in  his  absence,  and  the  work  moves  on  just  the  same. 
There  is  always  a  machinist  that  can  take  the  gang  foreman's 
place.  At  such  times  we  pay  this  man  at  the  gang  foreman's 
rale.  Any  man  that  is  put  into  another  man's  place  is  paid  his 
rate.  We  find  the  practice  beneficial  and  it  gives  an  incentive 
to  do  better.  We  have  weekly  meetings.  Before  these  meetings 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  friction.  They  have  brought  the  men 
together. 

Should  mechanics  be  paid  according  to  their  merit  or  should 
they  all  be  compevsatcd  alikcT  • 

T.  F.  Griffin : — The  man  who  does  the  work  gels  paid  for  it 
under  the  piecework  system.  We  have  not  touched  the  piece- 
work rale  for  the  last  five  years.  We  have  the  piecework  rates 
printed  and  placed  where  the  men  can  find  the  rale  on  any  piece 
of  work  at  any  time. 

Young  men  and  responsibility:  What  do  you  find  is  their 
ability  in  the  direction   cf  foremen  and  executives? 

J.  A,  Boyden:— We  have  a  sysicm  that  gives  the  young  fellow 
a  chance.  We  take  a  fourth  year  apprentice  and  give  him  a 
chance  at  all  vacancies.  It  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
what  sort  of  an  organization  we  have.  We  work  all  piece 
work.  If  you  give  your  young  boys  a  chance,  something  to 
work  for,  .something  to  encourage  them,  you  will  meet  with 
very  good  success.  We  endeavor  to  keep  our  eyes  upon  the 
apprentice  boys.  If  they  know  that  they  are  going  to  get  a 
chance,  they  will  produce  the  goods.  Wyhave^fi\;e  jpftth  year 
apprentice  boys  acting  as  foremenri^  fiyi 


'<y  have  five  iourlh 
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ACCOUNTING  AND  SUPERVISION. 

How  do  you  arrive  at  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs 
so  as  to  know  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  how 
much  money  is  being  expended  on  engines  in  the  erect- 
ing shop? 

Have  you  any  system  of  arriving  at  the  cost  of  each 
job? 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  job 
numbers?  If  so,  have  the  results  obtained  been  satis- 
factory? 

What  system  have  you  of  acquiring  advance  infor- 
mation as  to  the  repairs  necessary  to  engines  to  be 
shopped  at  a  future  date? 

What  system  of  inspection  have  you  for  machine  and 
erecting  work?  This  applies  particularly  to  steam 
pipes,  nozzles,  stand  pipes  and  such  other  parts  as  are 
concealed  when  the  engine  is  erected? 

Have  you  any  system  of  inspection  of  completed  work 
in  the  erecting  shop  and  roundhouse,  both  before  and 
after  the  work  is  performed  upon  the  locomotive? 

What  system  of  inspection  do  your  axles,  crank  pins, 
piston  rods,  side  and  main  rods,  which  are  to  be  re- 
applied, pass  through? 

Do  you  have  a  limit  of  service  governing  the  re- 
application  of  these  parts,  as  well  as  a  limit  of  wear? 

How  do  you  arrive  at  the  coit  of  locomotive  repairs  so  as 
to  knoio  from  day  to  day  and  week  to  week  hove  much  money 
is  being  expended  on  engines  in  the  erecting  shop? 

F.  C.  Pickard :— We  want  to  know  what  records  the  shop  has 
for  arriving  at  the  cost  of  various  operations  and  repairs,  and  of 
knowing  from  time  to  time  what  expenditures  have  been  made 

L.  O.  North :— The  general  rule  is  to  get  the  cost  of  repairs 
after  the  locomotive  has  been  turned  out  Then  if  the  cost  runs 
higher  than  it  should  for  the  amount  of  repairs,  everybody  gets 
combed  with  a  line  tooth  comb  to  see  why  it  cost  more  than 
another  engine.  I  believe  some  system  should  be  devised  where- 
by you  would  know  every- day  the  exact  amount  of  labor  and 
material  expended  on  each  engine. 

J.  W.  Finch  (C,  R.  I.  &  P.) ;— We  have  a  clerk  that  checks 
the  service  cards  over  each  day.  Engines  in  the  shop  are  each 
given  a  shop  number.  The  machinist  that  works  on  the  engine 
charges  his  time  to  the  shop  order  number,  and  the  clerk  takes 
the  time  and  compiles  il.  In  that  way  we  know  jusl  what  each 
engine  costs  us  from  day  to  day.  This  piecework  proposition 
I  do  not  know  much  about,  but  I  find  that  I  am  able  to  give  the 
master  mechanic  an  answer  to  any  question  that  he  asks  me  in 
regard  to  the  cost  of  an  engine.  It  gives  us  a  chance  to  know 
where  we  are  spending  our  money.  If  we  are  spending  more 
money  in  the  machine  shop  and  are  a  little  short  in  the  boiler 
shop,  we  can  increase  the  boiler  shop  and  vice  versa.  We  have 
our  foremen's  meetings  once  a  week  and  talk  the  situalion  over. 
Every  morning  at  8  o'clock  the  foreman  knows  jusl  what  he  has 
spent  the  day  before. 

Have  you  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  job  numbers^  If 
so,  have  the  results  obtained  been  satisfactory? 

F.  C.  Pickard: — This  question  was  suggested  through  the 
minutes  of  a  railway  club.  A  certain  general  foreman  inaugu- 
rated such  a  system.  It  seemed  to  be  a  compromise  between 
piece-work,  lime  and  bonus,  and  was  a  matter  of  getting  a  check 
on  the  Individual  of  the  time  consumed  in  doing  a  job.  Every 
Operation  on  the  locomotive  was  enumerated.  When  the  man 
did  the  work  he  placed  upon  his  daily  time  slip  the  time  he  took. 
They  had  an  elaborate  system  of  checking  these  slips  and  in 
that  way  made  comparisons.  While  they  worked  on  a  day  rate 
it  gave  a  very  good  check  on  the  cost  per  piece  or  operation.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  unions  object  to  piece  work.  Probably 
this  proposition  would  appeal  to  them. 


L.  H.  Bryan : — In  our  shops  everything  that  comes  in  for  any 
kind  of  repairs  is  done  on  a  shop  order.  There  is  no  complica- 
tion at  all  in  regard  to  men  charging  their  time  to  the  wrong 
shop  order,  as  we  assign  two  machinists  and  their  helpers  or 
apprentices  to  an  engine.  They  do  all  the  work,  and  if  they 
happen  to  be  changed  are  very  careful,  as  they  know  we  have  a 
system  showing  the  cost  of  each  engine.  The  foreman  of  the 
machine  shop  checks  the  slips  over  each  day  as  they  are  turned 
in.  If  there  are  any  mistakes  he  corrects  them  before  the  time 
keeper  gels  them.  We  started  doing  that  several  months  ago. 
It  is  working  out  to  better  advantage  than  when  we  charged 
work  to  the  engine  number.  We  also  charge  tank  work  or  any- 
think  like  that  to  a  shop  order  number,  because  our  tanks  may 
get  changed  about  from  one  engine  to  another.  It  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  charge  the  work  on  a  tender  to  the  engine  that  it  was 
on,  if  it  was  only  out  for  one  trip. 

F.  C.  Pickard:— I  believe  we  could  have  a  system,  such  as 
we  have  on  the  locomotive  individual  performance  sheet,  by 
which  the  mechanics  or  operators  of  the  shop  may  be  checked. 
Each  individual  operation  that  is  performed  upon  an  engine  in 
classified  repairs  would  have  its  respective  number,  and  the  work 
when  accomplished  by  the  workman  could  be  charged  to  that 
number.  A  comparison  could  then  be  made  as  to  the  time  it 
took  different  men  to  hang  a  set  of  guides.  This  performance 
sheet  could  be  posted  in  the  shop  or  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
foreman  who  has  charge  of  the  work,  so  that  he  would  know 
just  what  each  individual  was  accomplishing.  The  system  ap- 
pealed to  me  because  of  the  opposition  to  the  bonus  and  piece- 
work systems. 

J.  A.  Boyden : — We  have  our  piecework  checkers.  They  have 
a  schedule,  giving  the  number  of  every  operation.  It  does  not 
make  any  difference  to  us  whether  a  man  is  ten  hours  or  two 
hours  in  hanging  a  set  of  guides,  but  we  do  keep  a  record  of 
the  actual  time  every  man  expends  on  a  particular  job. 

F,  C.  Pickard : — I  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  our  mem- 
bers represent  piecework  shops.  Will  they  please  stand  up? 
(Three  members  stood  up.) 

What  system  have  you  of  acquiring  advance  information  as 
to  the  repairs  necessary  to  engines  to  be  shopped  at  a  future 
date? 

W.  W.  Scott ;— From  time  to  time  while  an  engine  is  in  serv- 
ice a  record  is  taken  of  ils  condition.  We  have  in  the  general 
foreman's  office  a  card  index  system  showing  the  condition  of  all 
locomotives;  if  anything  has  occurred  to  an  engine  in  the  way 
of  necessary  repairs  that  can  be  put  off  until  the  nest  shopping, 
it  is  noted  on  the  index  card.  If  at  any  time  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  engine  to  go  over  the  drop  pit  for  work,  the  card 
is  examined  by  the  general  foreman  and  the  work  is  done,  if  it 
can  be.  without  shopping  the  engine  for  classified  repairs.  Wc 
find  the  system  very  effective  because  we  know  in  advance  the 
nature  of  the  repairs  to  be  made,  and  if  there  is  any  material 
necessary  we  have  it  ready.  If  we  have  an  engine  with  a  de- 
fective driving  box,  but  not  broken  so  badly  that  it  cannot  be 
kept  in  service  for  a  month  or  two,  it  is  reported  on  the  card. 
The  cost  of  repairs  is  reduced  because  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  an  engine  is  on  the  pit  to  see  what  material  is  necessary 
for  repairs. 


HANDLING   OF    MATERIAL. 

Have  you  a  system  of  advising  the  store  department 
of  material  required  for  engines  to  be  shopped,  30,  60 
or  90  days  in  advance? 

In  what  manner  do  you  handle  the  manufacture  of 
new  material? 

Have  you  a  system  of  shop  orders?  If  so.  how  ilo 
you  handle  them? 

In  the  handling  of  material,  by  whom  are  the  orders 
issued  to  the  store  department?     If'done  by 
man,  how  does  he  cVediE  g 


artment?    If'done  by  theiff^re 
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What  is  your  idea  a 


tliis? 


D  the  best  method  of  handling 


Is  the  ordering  of  material  done  by  the  mechanical  or 

store  department  upon  .weekly  or  monthly  requisitions ; 

u'hat  is  your  recommendation  for  handling  material  in 

the  most  expeditious  way  from  the  store  house  to  the 

shop?    From  where  placed  in  shop  to  machines?    From 

machines  to  erecting  floor? 

Lack  of  lime  prevented  a  discussion  of  these  topics  in  detail, 

although  some  of  them  were  commented  on   in  connection  with 

other  parts  of  the  report,  with  which  tliey  are  closely  allied. 


SHOP   METHODS. 


Have  you  a  meth'^id  nf  shopping  engines  on  your  road 
and  as  general  foreman  are  you  notihed  in  advance  of 
their  shopping?  Would  this  information  be  beneficial? 
If  so,  in  what  way? 

Do  you  specialize  your  work  throughout  the  shop 
both  on  the  erecting  and  machine  sides? 

Do  you  deem  it  advisable  to  manufacture  parts  of  a 
locomotive  before  you  intend  shopping  the  locomotive? 

Have  you  a  system  of  delivering  material  to  the  en- 
gine or  machine?  If  so,  what  is  this  system  and  how 
handled? 

Do  you  advocate  the  location  of  a  sub-store  room  in 
the  center  of  the  shops? 

Is  it  advisable  to  permit  high  priced  men  to  go  to  the 
store  room  to  get  material  ? 

How  do  you  handle  the  manufacture  of  material  for 
ouiKing   points?     Charging  of  material,  scrap  credit. 

In  allotting  various  operations  in  repairing  locomo- 
tives, what  class  of  labor  do  you  use  in  handling  ihem? 
The  wheeling  of  locomotives,  by  whom  supervised? 
Application  of  ash  pan,  front  end,  draft  appliances, 
shaker  rigging,  etc.? 

What  sort  cf  schedule  have  you  for  shopping  en- 
gines? That  is,  when  an  engine  is  taken  into  the  shop, 
do  you  arrange  a  systematic  schedule  based  on  some 
previous  performance  of  the  date  when  the  engine 
should  be  and  must  he  out? 

How  do  you  manage  the  upkeep  of  machine  tools  so 
that  efficiency  is  not  imperiled  by  their  wear  and  abuse? 

How  do  you  handle  tools  issued  to  mechanics  and 
others  for  use  during  the  time  they  are  employed  ?  Are 
these  tools  charged  to  the  employee  and  signed  for  by 
him?  If  so,  should  any  be  purloined  what  action  is 
taken?  Would  you  deduct  the  value  of  the  too!  from 
the  wages  of  the  mechanic? 

What  system  of  checking  tools  at  the  tool  room  do  you 
have  in  vc^ue  in  your  shop?  Are  these  returned  at  the 
end  of  each  day's  work? 

Do  you  have  a  system  whereby  the  tools  are  deliv- 
ered to  the  mechanics  on  the  job,  not  permitting  these 
men  to  go  to  the  too!  room? 

What  method  of  selection  and  maintenance  of  suit- 
able tools  have  you  inaugurated?  Outhne  your  pro- 
cedure. 

In  the  promoting  of  shop  efficiency  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  standards  to  the  cost  of  production? 

For  inaccessible  parts  that  are  to  be  repaired  on  a 
locomotive  have  you  a  system  whereby  they  may  be 
recorded  and  remedied  at  the  next  shopping?  Poorly 
located  minor  parts,  and  particularly  the  careless  run- 
ning of  piping,  which  in  some  cases  must  have  several 
tight  joints  broken  to  permit  the  simple  tightening  of 
nuis  behind  it,  are  innumerable. 

Or  though  a  dome  casing  never  needs  any  repairs  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  engine,  the  dome  cap  which  it  covers 


!  has  a  leaky  joint  and  frequently  has  to  come 
off.  Difficulty  is  then  experienced  in  getting  at  it  as  the 
casing  is  made  up  in  two  pieces ;  the  lower  section,  a 
cylinder  of  heavy  planished  iron  surmounted  by  a  heavy 
rounded  top.  The  top  mentioned  has  no  provision 
made  for  taking  hold  of  it  with  tackle  and  is  hard  to  , 
|-Hndle.  ?priitjs  are  often  so  located  that  it  is  nec- 
esfiiry  to  drop  the  wheels  to  change  them. 

For  inaccessible  locomotive  parts  and  details,  can 
there  not  be  a  system  of  records  arranged  with  a  view 
of  bettering  the  conditions? 

What  system  have  you  for  keeping  account  of  repairs 
on  locomotives?  What  record  is  kept  so  thai  duplicate 
parts  may  be  shipped  to  outside  points  for  repairs? 
H,  D,  Kelley: — A  few  manufacturing  shops  have  despatchers 
to  despatch  the  work.  There  is  a  possibility  of  conflict  between 
the  machine  foreman  and  the  erecting  foreman,  when  the  work 
is  delayed.  I  believe  we  should  have  certain  men  to  follow  the 
work  around — to  despatch  the  w<rk  through  the  machini*  sh'p 
and  to  the  erecting  shop.  In  that  way  you  are  absolutely  in 
touch  with  the  work  and  know  at  once  where  the  delay  is.  Con- 
siderable friction  can  be  avoided.  It  is  followed  out  very  suc- 
cessfully in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing  shops  cf  this  coun- 
try. The  despatchers  have  absolute  charge  of  the  wnrk,  V\'hen 
it  is  completed  on  one  machine,  it  is  taken  lo  another  and  the 
time  is  noted.  It  is  the  same  with  the  next  operation,  and  so 
on  from  the  time  the  work  is  started  until  it  is  finished. 

W.  W.  Scott;— We  have  started  a  system  of  cards  for  loco- 
motives in  the  back  shop,  nothig  the  repairs  necessary.  The 
gang  foreman,  or  somebody  designated  by  him  to  do  the  work, 
goes  over  the  engine;  if  it  is  necessary  to  renew  a  driving  box. 
crank  pins  or  other  parts,  it  is  marked  down.  The  card  is  kept 
in  duplicate.  The  machine  foreman  in  the  morning,  or  at  any 
time  during  the  day  that  he  sees  fit,  can  refer  to  his  card  with- 
out running  around  to  find  out  how  the  men  are  getting  along 
with  a  certain  set  of  repairs.  He  will  find  that  the  eccentric 
straps  were  finished  at  a  certain  time.  This  method  is  a  little 
crude,  but  it  opens  a  wide  range  of  effectiveness.  We  all  know 
that  each  foreman  thinks  that  his  department  is  getting  a  little 
the  worst  of  it.  The  machine  foreman  will  complain  that  if  the 
gang  foreman  had  delivered  the  work  to  him  he  would  have 
had  the  engine  out  without  delay.  The  gang  foreman  will  say 
that  he  had  the  job  over  there  three  days  before  the  machine 
foreman  touched  it.  The  general  foreman  can  cover  lhi=.  He 
can  now  tell  the  exact  hour  at  which  it  can  be  finished. 

Have  you  a  method  of  sliof-fii'S  fgines  on  your  road  mid  ,is 
general  foreman  ore  you  notified  in  adt'ance  of  their  iftof/-(itf.* 
Would  this  information  be  bcneHcialf     if  so,  in  tuhat  iciiv.' 

William  Hall  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ;— I  have  always  been  a  >ir.)ng 
advocate  of  advance  in  format  i  in,  not  only  regarding  S"'"i  "'''■^ 
Ihe  shop  for  repairs,  but  as  far  as  possible  tor  running  repairs 
also.  It  is  apparent  that  if  this  advance  information  can  and  is 
given,  engines  can  be  gotten  into  service  much  sooner  than  if  the 
information  has  lo  be  gathered  after  the  engine  is  si:  pped. 
The  practice  in  vogue  nl  the  principal  shops  of  the  Chfcann  & 
Northwestern  is  as  follows:  l'~ngines  are  put  on  what  i>  tcrmc.l 
the  hospital  track.  Here  ihey  are  checked  up  daily  as  to  the 
number  and  class  of  engines  and  the  nature  of  repairs  rot|iTircd. 
The  nature  of  the  repairs  is  galbered  trcm  what  is  called  an  X 
and  O  sheet,  which  should  be  sent  in  with  each  enghie,  T  he^e 
X  and  O  sheets  are  gone  over  carefully  by  the  shcip  snpcri  itend- 
ent.  who  selects  such  engines  from  the  hospital  track  as  will 
keep  all  departments  busy,  and  not  crowd  one  department  In  the 
detriment  of  another,  For  instance,  he  is  cartful  not  lo  have  in 
too  many  engines  nceditig  heavy  boiler  repairs  at  one  time,  nor 
too  many  engines  with  broken  frames,  etc,  bni  disiritimes  the 
work  as  evenly  as  circumstances  will  permit ;  by  this  me;ms  we 
average  number  of  engines  cached aV._, ., 
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advised  that  ceilam  engines,  giving  their  number  and  class  and 
nature  of  repairs  required,  are  coming  to  the  shop.  The  mate- 
rial is  looked  up  and  conveyed  to  the  various  departments.  The 
boiler  shop  foreman  takes  his  measurements,  and  makes  the 
necessary  preparations,  such  as  flanging  flue  sheets,  punching  and 
shearing  side  sheets.  Otiier  departments  can  be  getting  their 
material  worked  up  into  shape  and  make  all  preparations  as 
per  the  advance  informaticn.  When  the  engine  is  shopped  the 
work  is  pushed  through  to  ccmplelion  with  the  least  possible  de- 
lay. If  an  engine  requires  new  cylinders,  the  cylinders  are  on 
hand  before  it  is  shopped,  thus  avoiding  any  delay,  and  the 
taking  up  of  unnecessary  shop  room. 

Do  you  specialise  your  tvork  throughout  the  shop  both  on  the 
erecting  and  machine  sidesf 

William  Hall : — I  am  a  tirm  believer  in  specializing  the  work, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  inaugurate  the  system  of  specializing  in  vogue  at  our 
Chicago  shops  at  the  present  lime.  When  I  started  it  I  did  so 
by  degrees.  I  was  watched  very  closely  and  criticised  more 
or  less,  but  the  results  obtained  proved  that  I  was  on  the  right 
track.  That  was  about  twelve  years  ago ;  since  that  time  the 
system  has  been  extended  and  elaborated  upon.  In  support  of 
my  theory,  I  wish  to  say  briefly  that  in  specializing  the  work, 
the  men  have  the  necessary  tools  and  appliances  for  doing  their 
particular  work,  and  become  so  proficient  at  it,  that  the  time 
required  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  there  is  no  lost  lime  mov- 
ing from  one  job  to  another.  I  fully  realize  that  this  system 
cannot  obtain  in  all  shops  as  local  conditions  would  not  warrant 
it,  but  in  all  large  shops,  or  shops  where  work  is  done  in  large 
quantities  it  can  be  made  to  work  most  satisfactorily. 

William  G,  Reyer: — (See  his  remarks  under:  What  plan  of 
organization  do  you  find  to  be  most  effective?) 

Ferdinand  Bauer  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.) ; — The  best  shop  practice 
is  10  divide  the  work  info  classes  and  to  have  the  men  specialize. 
We  found  we  could  get  better  results  by  doing  this.  We  have 
four  gang  foremen.  Each  one  has  a  special  line  of  work  and 
carries  it  through  from  one  engine  to  the  other. 

R.  W.  Burnett  (111.  Cen.)  ;— I  believe  the  standardizing  of 
work  is  one  of  the  best  things  tending  toward  good  organization 
in  the  shop  and  the  reducing  of  the  cost.  I  represent  a  small 
shop,  but  we  do  as  much  of  it  as  we  can,  especially,  on  the  ma- 
chine side. 

S,  E.  Mueller  (C.  R,  I,  &  P,)  :— We  have  not  a  very  large  shop, 
but  1  find  the  best  efficiency  is  maintained  by  specializing  all 
classes  of  work. 

C.  L.  Dickert  (Cen.  of  Ga.)  : — We  have  our  work  specialized 
and  have  carried  out  this  plan  on  the  machine  side  as  welt  as  in 
the  erecting  shop.  All  our  mechanics  are  union  men.  We  have  a 
man  who  does  all  the  lining  of  guides  and  facing  of  valves,  an- 
other one  fcr  valve  setting,  squaring  up  engines,  and  laying  off 
shoes  and  wedges.  We  use  handy  men  on  drill  presses,  and  bolt 
cutters  and  some  few  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  boiler  shop. 

Thos.  Zinkan  (C.  C.  C.  &  St,  L.)  :— If  we  consider  a  shop  that 
works  on  a  large  number  of  engines  at  one  time,  special iza lien 
is  the  best  plan  (or  keeping  every  man  busy  and  getting  a  lull 
day's  work  from  them.  If  we  specialize  the  work,  however, 
we  will'more  or  less  demoralize  the  trades.  For  instance,  if  '"c 
specialize  our  men  on  setting  flues,  in  the  years  to  come  we  will 
have  a  class  of  flue  setters.  If  we  have  the  work  spccislizcd, 
our  apprentices  will  not  get  the  full  information  that  they  «hoiiid 
have  and  we  will  hamper  ourselves  in  the  iftar  future.  For  the 
smaller  shops  specialization  is  a  detriment. 

T.  ILOgden:— I  find  that  keeping  men  on  one  class  of  work 
alt  the  time  is  a  failure  under  certain  conditions.  My  shop  is 
small.  We  handle  about  twelve  engines  a  month,  doing  the  run- 
ning repairs.  Tomorrow  I  might  have  twenty  engines,  and  the 
day  after  si.xty.  How  can  I  specialize  the  work  and  keep  these 
men  busy?  Our  svstem  is  to  specialize  wherever  it  is  possible  to 
do  so. 


E,  J,  Brewster  (C.  &  N.  W.)  :— We  believe  in  specialization, 
both  on  the  floor  and  the  machine  side.  We  have  quite  a  num- 
ber of  apprentices  and  we  give  them  a  very  good  show.  They 
go  through  just  the  same  course  as  they  did  before  the  special- 
ization took  place, 

W.  Smith  : — If  you  can  specialize  any  work  in  either  the  shop 
or  engine  bouse,  the  men  who  are  specialists  wil!  figure  ahead 
and  get  wrenches  and  special  tools  made  for  the  work;  they 
will  also  have  on  hand  a  supply  of  (he  material  that  they  are 
going  to  use.  They  will,  for  instance,  have  such  tools  as  boiler 
check  reamers.  When  these  are  kept  in  the  tool  room  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  neglected;  but  when  the  men  do  nothing  else  but 
use  these  tools  they  will  keep  them  in  shape,  and  they  can 
do  the  work  with  despatch.  In  some  roundhouses  they  never 
know  where  they  will  find  a  tool  and  lots  of  times  new  me  i 
will  not  know  that  there  are  certain  tools,  but  will  go  ahead  an  I 
use  something  that  requires  twice  the  time.  If  you  can  specialize 
the  work  they  will  have  the  tools  kept  up  in  first  class  shape. 
With  a  man  on  one  job  today,  and  on  another  tomorrow,  he 
will  not  go  ahead  and  develop  new  ideas  as  readily  as  does  the 
specialist. 

Do  you  deem  it  advisable  to  manufacture  parts  of  a  locom.- 
tive  before  you  intend  shopping  the  hcoinotive? 

William  Hall ;— I  believe  that  every  progressive  man  will 
answer  the  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  say  by  all  means  lo 
do  so  whenever  it  is  possible  and  to  bring  the  work  as  nc:ir 
the  point  of  completion  as  circumstances  will  permit.  Here  is 
where  your  advance  information  will  stand  you  in  good  ster.;l, 
so  that  the  required  material  may  be  manufactured  before  t':<! 
engines  are  shopped. 

Have  you  a  system  of  delivering  material  to  the  engine  .  r 
machined     If  so,  xvhat  is   this  system   and   how   handled^ 

William  Hall : — When  a  requisition  is  made  the  storeho-.;sc 
delivers  the  material  directly  to  our  manufacturing  department 
by  cheap  labor.  Here  it  is  delivered  to  the  machines  by  labor-,ri, 
and  after  manufacture  is  delivered  to  the  engines  by  laborers. 
The  system  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction :  viz.,  efficiency  in 
using  cheap  labor  for  this  class  of  work,  thus  keeping  the  !^i;'.i 
priced  men  on  a  better  class  of  work. 

Do  you  adz'Ocate  the  location  of  a  sub-store  room  in  r'lc 
center  of  the  sliopsf 

William  Hall:— That  depends  largely  on  the  size  of  Ct 
shops  and  the  proximity  of  the  shops  to  the  main  storeho;;se. 
If  these  sub- store  rooms  were  adopted  it  would  mean  an  in- 
crease in  the  stock  to  be  carried,  consequently  an  increase  in 
money  invested  in  stock,  and  that  is  what  we  are  all  guarding 
against.  However,  much  time  will  be  saved  and  less  mat;rial 
will  be  used  by  the  judicious  use  of  sub -store  rooms  for  s.yall 
supplies,  such  as  nuts,  pins,  bolts,  washers,  etc.  I  have  tried  t'lis 
with  great  success.  The  carrying  of  a  sufficient  stock  on  ha:rl 
is  a  great  factor  in  the  output  and  efficiency  of  any  shop.  I  an 
strongly  opposed  to  an  overstocked  storehouse,  but  1  am  as 
strongly  in  favor  of  carrying  a  sufficient  stock  for  the  safe  r.n:l 
economical  operation  of  the  shop  forces.  There  is  no  m?ney 
saved  and  lots  of  time  and  money  is  lost  by  wailing  for  niatcrinl, 
or  by  having  to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  It  is  every  foreri^nn's 
duty  to  watch  the  stock  and  assist  the  storekeeper  in  ket7ji;ij 
it  to  a  minimum  just  as  closely  as  he  would  watch  his  rwn 
financial  affairs,  using  every  pound  of  usuable  Uiateria!  I's 
can  find,  and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  scrap  pile  to  see  t;i:il 
nothing  that   can  be   used  again  gets  away   from   him. 

William  Hall: — This  must  be  governed  by  local  conditions, 
and  the  help  at  one's  command.  All  things  being  equal  1  should 
deem  it  a  great  waste  of  time  and  mone.v  to  permit  high  priced 
men  to  leave  their  work  and  get  their  material   from   the  store 
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house.    In  small  shops  where  an  insufficient  amount  of  help  is  receive  their  time  check.     As  a  rule  we  have  very  little  trouble 

employed  this  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  in  the  larger  shops,  from  this  source.    I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  courts  would  uphold 

messengers  should  be  employed  for  this  purpose.  one  for  deducting  the  value  of  a  lost  tool  from  a  man's  wages. 

How  do  you  handle  the  manufacture  of  material  for  outlying         What  method  of  selection  and  maintenance  of  suitable  tools 

[•oinlsf    Charging  of  material,  scrap  credit,  etc.T  have  you  inaugurotedf      Outline  your  procedure. 

William  Hall : — Most  of  the  material  for  outside  shops  is  William  Hall : — The  selection  of  tools  is  done  by  recommenda- 
manuffactured  in  Chicago  where  we  have  a  distinct  department  tion  of  the  foreman  and  master  mechanic  to  the  superintendent 
for  that  purpose.  Manufacturing  is  done  by  lot  numbers.  The  of  motive  power  and  machinery,  who  allots  each  shop  its  pro- 
storekeeper  issues  an  order  for  so  many  pieces  of  this  or  that  portion  of  a  general  appropriation  for  the  purchase  and  mainte- 
to  be  manufactured,  at  the  same  time  issuing  a  lot  number.  To  nance  of  tools. 
this   lot  number  is  charged  al!  the  material   used  and  the  lime  . 

and  labor  expended  in  its  manufacture,  including  cartage;  when         '"  '*'  P^o^olmg  of  shop  emaency  what  «  the  relation  of 

the  lot  number  is  completed,  the  manufactured  articles  are  re-  J''""^''*  '"  ""  "*'  "/  productionT 

turned  to  the  storehouse  and  lot  numbers  are  signed  by  the         William  G.   Reyer:— The  foreman    who    would    successfully 

various  departments,  stating  the  time  commenced  and  the  time  operate  his  shop  must  have  a  system,  as  system  is  the  founda- 

completed,  and  the  number  of  articles  manufactured.    The  cost  tion  of  all  well  governed  institutions.    So  it  is  with  the  equtp- 

of  manufacture  is  then   computed,  and  when  the  articles  are  ment;  it  must  be  systematized  or  it  will  be  an  enormous  expense, 

drawn  out  for  use  these  prices  are  used  in  computing  the  cost  of  I   have  seen  the  time  when  all  the  corners  and  available  spaces 

repairs.     All  scrap  from  locomotives  is  charged  to  an  engine  in  the  shops  have  been  piled  full  of  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  to 

general   aAount     Thus   every  locomotive   gets   credit    for   its  meet  the  requirements  of  the  odd  locomotives  and  cars.    If  the 

quota  of  scrap.  locomotives   and  cars   had   be^n   standardized  the   stock   room 

,       „    ,.  .      .■  ,.  ■  ■       I  ,■  t  .  would  have  taken  care,  of  the  equipment  in  a  surprisingly  small 

In  allotting  var\ous  operations  m  repairing  locomotives,  what  .  ,  ■.,  . 

,         I  ,  1.      J  ■     L     ji-       ,L  _*     TL       t     f        /  space.     In  some   cases  it  seems  almost    impossible    to    make 

class  of  labor  do  you  use  in  handling  themT      The  wheeling  of  .  .  r  .     ...■      l         «iri.  i.         .  -..     > 

,  '  ,         ,  ,.       ■    J,       .<,..,■    ,)         It,.  changes  to  conform  to  this,  but:   "Where  there  is  a  will,  there 

locomolties,    by   u-hntn    supennsedf       Appluation    of   ash   pan,  -  ,,     f       -     .  t         t    .  ■       ,         . 

,      .       ,    ,    i.     .,,.  L  1.        -     •         .    r  '     '  IS  a  way."    For  instance,  we  have  bad  to  put  eccentric  shaped 

front  end.  draft  appliances,  shaker  rigging,  etc.r  .   j    ■     .u    t  -.  >       ■_  ■  >.■      .  -  ■      . 

'  studs  in  the  boiler  to  make  them  come  wtthin  the  radius  reqiured 

William    Hall:— In  our  Chicago   shops,   as   in   several  other  to  tit  standard  boiler  check  f^anBe^  we  have  put  in  offset  pop 

of  our  larger  shops,  the  stripping  of  engines,  removing  of  wheels,  extensions  to  make   room    for  whistle    valves,    and    enlarged 

and  wheeling  of  engines   is    done  entirely  by   common   labor,  cylinder  cock  holes  to  bush  them  down  to  suit  regiulation  cocks. 
supervised  by  a  gang  foreman  who  is  a  machinist.     At  other         j  fo„nd  that  the  cheapest  and  easiest  way  to    make    these 

points  this  is  done  by  at  least  two  machinists  and  as  much  com-  changes  was  to  find  the  greatest  number  of  locomotives  using  a 

mon  labor  as  necessity  requires ;   these  under  the  supervision  certain  size  of  whatever  I  wanted  to  change  and  by  making  the 

of  the  foreman,  as  required   by  the   machinists'  schedule.     The  rest  to  conform  to  these.     It  often  pays  to  use  the  largest  siie 

removal    and    application    of    ash    pans,    front   ends    and    draft  cf  an  article,  as  you  can  easily  tap  holes  in  boilers  larger  when  it 

appliances   is   done   by   handy  men   employed   in   the   boiler  and  would  be  inconvenient  to  bush  one  to  suit.    The  production  of  the 

tank  shop.  standard  parts  is  where  most  of  th^  economy  is  realized.     After 

What  sort  of  schedule  have  you  for  shopping  enginesf    That  *  '"^"  ^^^  ***  "P  ''"  machine  for  a  certain  class  of  work  he  can 

is,  when  an  engine  is  taken  into  ike  shop,  do  you  arrange  a  Pi-oduce  a  large  stock  in  a  very  short  time,  whereas  if  he  had 

systematic  schedule,  based  on  some  previous  performance,  of  the  '°  '"»''«  ^^^l"  i°*'  ^^  ^t  '"  »  special  place  he  would  accomplish 

date  when  the  engine  should  be  and  must  be  ouir  '■'"^  !'"'«  ^^  '■'«  «"<  «'  'he  day.    A  part  which  is  used  as  a 

,  ,  ,  ,     ,  ,  template  should  be  marked  or  drilled  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 

William   Hall:-At  all  our  large  shops  we  have  a  schedule  j,  ^^^^^^  f^,  anything  except  a  template.    All  reamers,  cutters. 

in  force  which  is  giving  great  satisfaction.    Everything  on  the  ,^p,   „^_  .^ould  not  be  allowed  to  vary  from  the  standards  in 

engine  is  done  according  to  schedule-from  the  stnpping  of  the  ^^e  least.     Variation  in  cutters  and  reamers  is  responsible  for 

engine  to  the  last  operaUon  before  it  is  ready  to  leave  the  shop  ^^^^  ^^^^^  „„,  ^^j„g  ^j,,^  ^^  ^^,^^  ^^^-^  .^.^^^^^  p^^^     j^  .^ 

again  for  service.    The  schedules  are  as  follows :  j„,j  33  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^1,  accurate  as  it  is  to  make  it  inaccurate. 

Light  Kpain  54  boun  if  the  machine  man  does  not  get  careless.    It  is  very  important 

Ge"«.i"^si'»'::::::::::::::::::;::::;;::!::!;;  \^  hltrl  '^^^  reamers,  cutters,  taps.  etc..  be  kept  accurate,  as  they  should 

General  «nd  h»»  s^de ^sheets 162  houi^  be  depended  on  to  do  their  work  without  having  to  gage  each 

piece  after  it  is  made. 

How  do  you   manage   the   up-keep   of  machine   tools  so   that  q^^  ^i,;^^  ^^^  ^^^„  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^j  ^^^^y^_  ^^^  ^^^^ 

efficiency  <s  not  ,n,per,led  by  their  wear  and  abuse?  j^   ^^^.^j^^   ^^.^^^^^   p,^g^      ^^   ^^^^   .^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^  p^^,^^ 

William  Hall:— The  up-keep  of  machine  tools,  both  big  and  by  keeping  four  sizes  of  plugs  on  hand  and  when  retapping  is 

little,  is  handled  by  a  force  of  competent  men  employed  in  the  nece5sary  seeing  that  the  next  size  larger  plug  is  used.     This 

tool  room  and  under  the  supervision  of  a  tool  room  foreman,  requires  a  larger  stock,  but  will  save  the  time  of  the  man  chang- 

Any  irregularity  lending  to  impair  the  usefulness  or  efficiency  ing  his  machine  and  the  roundhouse  man  standing  around  wait- 

of  tools  is  immediately  reported  to  the  tool  room  foreman,  who  ing.    Since  we  installed  a  taper  bolt  machine  and  standard  taper 

gives  it  his  prompt  attention.     All  lathe,  planer  tools,  etc.,  are  reamers  one  man  makes  five  times  the  number  of  taper  bolts 

ground  by  a  competent  operator.  for  frames,  rods,  etc.,  as  before,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  they  are 

,,        ,  I      ji    ,     I    ■        J  ,  L     ■  J     .t       i  better  made.     We  use  a  taper  siud  for  boiler  work  and  have 

How  do  vou  handle  tools  issued  to  mechanics  and  others  for  ,^      .      ,   ,^  ,  .     ,  "^  ,.         .,  .,..       "'""^ 

,     .      *,      .       .,  .1       J.     J      ,t       .     1      1.        J  standard  taper  taps. and  the  corresponding  dies.     There  is  no 

Mte  durtng  the  time  they  arc  employed?    Are  these  tools  charged  j„,,„  ;„„„„•„„  ;  ,j  ,.  .  u     T         ^ 

,  ,  j-jitL.i/  iij  I  delay  in  putting  in  new  studs,  as  the  man  draws  the  tap  and 

lo  the  employee  and  signed  for  by  htm?     If  so,  should  any  be  ,   .'      .u  .-  .        ,-      ■  ^     .   -,         ,         . 

,   .  ■    ,'    ,  .,  -    .   .      .     ir/      ,j  J  J     ,  .1         ,        ,  Stud  at  the  same  time  and  applies  it  to  the  boier:  there  is  no- 

purloined  whal  action  is  taken?     Would  you  deduct  the  value  of  ,  .  .,,       .    .         ..       .  ^        .  >;  ,  i«je  .=  ij.^ 

'\  ,  ,  „  i  ,1  L      •  »  "^^"y  '"  waiting  to  have  the  stud  made  to  order. 

the  tool  from  the  wages  of  the  mechanic?  -       t     u     ■  j     ..  ■     ■ 

If    .1  :"  ,-  Another  saving  by  having  a  standard,  is  in  applyii^  pVjts  to 

William  Hall:— I  am  .not  aware  of  any  set  rules  governing  the  engines.    It  does  not  take  a  skilled  mechanic  to  do  it. .  You 

tools  given  to  employees  for  use,  during  employment,  other  than  can  send  any  part  to  an  engine  on  a  branch  line,  and  all  that 

it  is  generally  understood  that  thpy  mpsf  rciufn  all,,tools  as-  is  necessary  is  to  remove  the  faulty  or  broken  part  and  apply 

signed  to  them  in  case  they  leave  the  ««f}(ice,-. before  tbw  can.  ihe.new  one.    I  have  known  of  selwral  cases  where  an  engine  was 
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badly  needed  and  allowed  to  leave  the  shop  with  some  part  not 
made  standard,  but  it  cost  heavily  to  send  a  man  to  make  it 
right— possibly  one  hundred  miles  out  on  one  of  our  branch 
lines.  I  could  enumerate  a  number  of  similar  examples,  but  this 
is  enough  to  convey  the  idea  that  we  must  first  establish  the 
standards  and  equip  our  shops  with  proper  facilities  for  doing 
the  work,  and  then  make  the  work  in  large  quantities,  to  get 
the  best  reSlilts. 

The  age  of  standards  in  the  industrial  i^orld  began  in  earnest 
when  our  great  railway  systems  adopted  a  standard  gage  for 
tracks,  thus  enabling  us  to  send  a  car  loaded  in  Boston  to  any 
point  reached  by  rail  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
now  even  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  establishment  of  that 
standard  has  saved  in  the  cost  of  transportation  beyond  compu- 
tation. Our  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  the  advantage  of  the  standard  locomotive  or  car. 
We  are  continually  outgrowing  the  older  ones,  and  in  keeping 
up  with  the  demands  of  traffic  we  must  increase  the  capacity  of 
the  locomotive.  A  certain  stationary  engine  sold  for  $800,000,  the 
cost  being  about  $750.00.  After  adopting  a  system  of  standards 
for  everything  and  every  process  it  was  buflt  at  the  cost  of 
$395,00.  In  order  to  do  this  it  wds  necessary  to  ptit  in  tools 
that  were  suitable  for  standard  work  and  which  did  not  need 
so  much  skill  to  operate. 

After  a  system  of  standards  has  been  adopted  there  must  be 
intelligent  use  made  of  the  tools  to  maintain  it  The  establish- 
ment of  standards  and  standard  methods  means  50  per  cent  or 
more  saving  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  preparation  of 
this  discussion  I  wish  to  acknowledge  assistance  from  Mr. 
Adams,  -  apprentice  instructor,  and  Mr.  Quinn,  brass  work 
inspector. 

William  Hall : — 1  am  not  prepared  to  give  any  iigures  on  this 
important  question,  but  the  maintaining  of  standards  is  very 
good  practice,  as  it  is  economical  in  various  ways.  It  is  much 
cheaper  to  manufacture  in  large  quantities,  parts  are  inter- 
changeable, and  this  adds  quite  materially  to  the  efficiency  of  the 

W.  Smith  <C.  &  N.  W.)  :— Mr.  Reyer  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  It  especially  appeals  to  one  at  an  outlying  point  where 
you  have  to  depend  upon  the  main  shop  for  repairs,  because  there 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  parts  coming  back  for  re- 
pairs that  are  not  standard.  And  at  any  outlying  point  the  tools 
are  limited  and  it  is  hard  to  get  the  part  that  is  not  standard 
up  to  standard. 

For  inaceessibU  parU  that  art  to  be  repaired  on  a  loeomotive 
have  you  a  system  whereby  they  may  be  recorded  and  remedied 
at  the  next  shopping?  Poorly  located  minor  parts,  and  particu- 
larly the  careless  running  of  piping,  which  in  some  cases  must 
have  several  tight  joints  broken  to  permit  the  simple  lightening 
of  nuts  behind  it,  are  innumerable. 

Or  though  a  dome  i"iwi«g  never  needs  any  repairs  in  the  life 
time  of  the  engine,  the  dome  cap  ■which  it  covers  sometimes  has 
a  leaky  joint  and  frequently  has  to  come  off.  Difficulty  is  then 
experienced  in  getting  at  it  as  the  casing  is  made  up  in  two 
pieces;  the  tower  section,  a  cylinder  of  heavy  planished  iron  sur- 
mounted by  a  heavy  rounded  top.  The  top  mentioned  has  no 
provision  made  for  taking  hold  of  it  with  tackle,  and  is  hard  to 
handle.  Springs  are  often  so  located  that  it  is  necessary  to  drop 
the  wheels  to  change  them. 

For  inaccessible  locomotive  parts  and  details  can  there  not  be 
a  system  of  records  arranged  with  a  view  of  bettering  the  condi- 
tions. 

William  ^all :— We  have  no  regular  system  that  I  am  aware 
of  covering  the  question  of  remedying  inaccessible  parts,  etc., 
but  if  we  firtd  parts  of  this  nature  they  are  remedied  the  best 
that  circumstances  will  permit.  We  have  so  K^le  trouble  of 
this  nature  that  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  what  system  should  be 
inaugurated. 

A.  F.  Bradford  (Big  Four,  Urbana,  III.)  :— It  is  well  known 


that  the  efficiency  of  our  machine  shops  is  more  than  100  per  cent. 
greater  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  First,  because  of  the  de- 
sign of  the  machines  and  the  tools;  second,  the  transmission  of 
power  has  been  changed  from  the  belt  drive  to  the  direct  motor 
drive.  In  spile  of  the  greater  shop  efficiency,  the  most  economic 
methods  of  making  repairs  can  only  be  accomplished  by  simplify- 
ing the  roost  complicated  parts  and  the  arrangement  of 
others  so  that  they  can  be  repaired  by  removing  the  smallest 
number  of  parts.  One  instance  of  a  poor  arrangement  was 
the  location  of  the  air  pump,  which  was  placed  on  the  firebox; 
when  the  staybolts  had  to  be  examined  or  renewed  it  was  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  pump  to  do  the  work.  This  unnecessary 
work  has  been  eliminated  by  changing  the  location  to  a  position 
where  it  is  out  of  the  way  of  any  running  repairs  and  is  just  as 
suitably  located  for  its  own  purpose. 

The  main  air  reservoir  on  another  class  of  engines  was  placed 
between  the  frames  directly  behind  the  cylinders;  when  repairs 
had  to  be  made  to  the  air  drums  or  pipes,  it  was  necessary  to  jack  . 
up  the  engine  and  remove  the  trucks.  This  was  a  very  ex- 
pensive operation  and  would  often  delay  the  engine  from  its 
run.  These  reservoirs  are  being  changed  from  their  location 
'  between  the  frames  and  are  being  suspended  from  the  running 
board  brackets ;  here  they  can  be  worked  on  and  repaired  more 
-conveniently.  They  are  also  more  securely  fastened  in  this  posi- 
tion, which  will  reduce  the  amount  of  repairs. 

One  case  of  the  inaccessibility  of  parts  is  the  connecting  rod 
of  a  22  in.  x.  30  in.  locomotive.  This  rod  has  six  small  parts, 
not  including  the  brass,  all  of  which  are  very  difficult  to  make 
because  of  their  wedge  shape  and  curved  surfaces ;  this  requires 
much  machine  work,  and  in  a  small  shop  very  often  falls  to  the 
work  of  one  shaper,  or  one  milling  machine.  These  six  parts 
are  used  for  the  purpose  of  tightening  up  the  brass;  in  another 
class  engine  of  the  same  type  and  size  the  brass  is  keyed  up  by 
two  very  much  simpler  parts ;  less  work  is  also  required  to  key 
up  the  brass  with  these  parts  than  it  is  with  the  parts  mentioned 
above.  The  man  in  the  drawing  room  is  not  always  familiar  with 
the  running  repairs  of  engines,  or  he  does  not  take  time  to 
think  about  the  order  in  which  he  is  placing  the  parts ;  he  often 
puts  one  part  that  very  seldom  needs  any  repairs  where  it  must 
be  removed  in  ofder  to  repair  another  part  that  needs  it  more 
frequently.  It  is  our  duty  as  foremen  to  use  our  best  efforts  in 
remedying  these  difficulties. 

What  system  have  you  for  keeping  account  of  repairs  on  loco- 
motivesf  What  record  is  kept  so  that  duplicate  parts  may  be 
shipped  to  outside  points  for  repairs? 

William  Hall;— The  system  used  on  our  road  for  keeping  ac- 
count of  repairs  to  locomotives  is  that  of  checking  up  the  X  and 
O  sheet  which  I  have  mentioned  before — the  X  standing  for  new 
articles  applied,  and  O  for  articles  repaired.  The  foreman's  or- 
ders for  articles  drawn  from  the  storehouse  are  also  checked 
up;  also  the  time  slips.  The  X  and  0  sheets  contain  the  names 
of  all  the  important  parts  of  the  locomotive,  and  these  parts  are 
numbered.  There  is  also  ample  room  for  remarks,  covering  the 
work  done  to  minor  parts  not  mentioned.  When  an  engine,  after 
undergoing  repairs,  is  ready  for  service,  the  X  and  O  sheet  prop- 
erly filled  out  is  sent  to  the  storekeeper,  who  then  by  the  aid 
of  the  X  and  0  sheet,  the  requisitions  for  material,  and  the 
labor  slips,  computes  the  cost ;  all  papers  are  sent  to  the  super- 
intendent's office.  In  ordering  parts  for  outside  points,  such  as 
eccentrics  and  straps,  driving  boxes,  brasses,  etc.,  which  are 
wanted  for  stock,  the  class  of  material  wanted  is  given,  such  as 
Class  A — locomotive  material.  If  wanted  for  immediate  use  the 
class  of  engine  the  material  is  wanted  for  is  givei?.'  In  some 
cases  a  serial  letter  or  number  is  also  given ;  for  instance,  "driv- 
ing axle  No.  1  main  for  engine  number  1402,  Class  R-1."  In  the 
case  of  piston  rod  iind  valve  stem  packing,  we  have  a  chart  giving' 
the  number  and  class  of  each  engine  on  the  division,  also  giving 
the  size  of'eai*  [iftton  roij  and  valve  stem.  When  packing  is 
'  'required  reference  is  niW*  ^d  <he  chart,  and  the  packing  is  bored 
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and  sent  out  ready  for  imniediate  application.    When  the  piston 
or  valve  stem  is  turned  or  renewed  the  charts  are  corrected. 


TOOL  ROOM  EFFICIENCY. 


Mr.  Pickard's  suggestions  for  the  discussion  of  shop  methods 
contained  three  questions  which  might  properly  be  grouped  under 
the  head  of  tool  room  efiiciency.    They  are  as  follows ; 

fVha!  system  of  checking  tools  at  the  tool  room  do  yoti  have 
in  your  shopf  Are  these  returned  at  the  end  of  each  day's  work? 
Do  you  have  a  system  whereby  the  tools  are  delivered  lo  the 
mechanics  on  the  job,  not  permitting  these  men  to  go  lo  the  toot 

E.  L.  Fay,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  sent  in  a  paper  on  these  questions  in  which  he 

No  department  of  a  modern  shop  engaged  in  either  manufac- 
turing or  repair  work  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  output  of  the 
plant  as  does  the  too!  room.  A  sufficient  number  of  the  best 
tools,  conveniently  accessible  to  the  greatest  number  of  employees, 
is  of  sufficient  importance  lo  merit  the  personal  attention  of 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  and  on  whom  rests  the  re- 
sponsil(ility  for  economical  repairs.  This  applies  with  particular 
emphasis  to  the  locomotive  repair  shop,  because  the  repair  work 
on  a  locomotive  covers  a  wide  range  and  a  great  variety  o( 
tools,  each  variety  ordinarily  of  several  sizes.  Certain  tools,  not 
used  elsewheie.  are  uted  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
boiler.     This  applies  also  lo  machinery,  cylinders,  ash  pan,  steam 

It  is  essential  thai  the  tod  room  be  so  located  that  the  various 
departments  may  have  access  to  its  tools  with  the  least  possible 
expenditure  of  time.  It  is  possible  (though  1  have  never  seen  it 
tried)  that  a  basket  or  bundle  system,  such  as  is  in  use  in  many 
department  stores  might  be  economically  installed  in  the  build- 
ings oi  a  locomotive  repair  shop,  not  within  reasonable  distance 
of  the  central  tool  room.  The  foreman  under  whose  direction 
the  tools  are  to  be  used  should  in  all  cases  be  consulted  in  their 
selection,  as  frequently  we  tind  that  the  tool  shapes  recommended 
by  various  manufacturers  differ  in  etKciency  .because  of  some 
slight  difference  in  the  shape.  This  would  also  apply  to  taps; 
a  short  tap  will  in  most  cases  do  the  work  of  the  long  tap  just 
as  well.  Then  there  is  always  one  tool  or  one  variety  of  a  tool 
which  we  find  to  possess  some  point  or  points  of  superiority  over 
all  others,  ft  should,  therefore,  as  far  as  possible,  be  our  aim  to 
secure  the  best,  which  should  always  be  that  which  will  produce 
the  quickest,  most  satisfactory  and  most  economical  results. 

Tools  should  be  grouped  in  the  tool  room  with  reference  to 
the  frequency  with  which  they  are  used.  The  tools  most  fre- 
quently called  for  should  be  nearest  the  pcini  of  delivery.  Those 
for  which  there  is  the  least  demand  may  be  farther  away,  A 
proper  grouping  of  the  tools  may  also  be  considered,  since  certain 
jobs  require  several  tools,  and  the  tools  in  each  of  these  groups 
should  be  together  to  save  labor  on  the  part  of  those  charged 
with    issuing   them. 

Tools  should  be  issued  to  employees  only  on  checks,  and  should 
be  returned  periodically,  the  larger  number  of  them  daily,  all  of 
them  at  the  end  of  each  week.  There  are  many  simple  check 
systems  in  vogue  at  the  present  time;  in  fact  nearly  every  shop 
has  its  own  system.  There  is,  however,  one  which  especially 
appeals  to  me,  because  of  its  simplicity.  It  is  termed  the  double 
check  system  and  is  used  by  some  of  the  largest  machine  tool 
manufacturers.  To  illustrate:  With  our  present  system  an  em- 
ployee presents  himself  at  the  tool  window  and  requests  a  certain 
tool,  and  hands  one  of  his  checks  (whcih  he  carries  on  a  ring 
with  him)  to  the  tool  room  attendant.  He  receives  the  tool,  and 
the  check  is  deposited  at  some  convenient  point  on  the  rack 
from  whenc;  the  tool  was  obtained.  Assume  that  the  employee 
receives  six  tools,  all  taken  from  various  tool  room  racks,  for 
which  he  gives  his  cheeks.  For  some  reason  he  leaves  the  serv^ 
ice  without  returning  them.    He  cannot  obtain  his  time  until  the 


six  checks  which  were  furnished  him  are  returned  to  the  tool 
room  and  his  time  order  approved  by  the  tool  keeper.  What  is 
the  result?  Since  these  checks  are  in  various  places  in  the 
tool  room  it  is  necessary  for  the  tool  keeper  to  practically  check 
the  entire  room  before  he  can  locate  those  against  which  the 
employee's  checks  stand,  in  order  to  know  what  action  to  take 
in  charging  their  value  against  the  employee,  or  at  least  making 
an  effort  to  locate  them. 

With  the  more  elaborate  system  each  tool  in  the  tool  room 
rack  carries  a  check;  for  instance  a  '/i  in.  twist  drill  would 
have  a  check.  If  there  were  six  twist  drills  in  that  particular 
place  there  would  be  one  hook  underneath  with  6  checks 
stamped  "'/i  in.  twist  drill."  There  would  be  another  hook  for 
the  checks  of  the  employees  drawing  such  twist  drills.  Very  close 
to  the  window  would  be  a  board  with  numbered  hooks  cor- 
responding to  the  checking  in  numbers  of  the  employees  In  the 
various  shops  using  the  tools.  The  operation  of  the  system  Is  as 
follows :  An  employee  presents  himself  at  the  window  for  a  tool 
for  which  he  gives  a  check;  the  check  is  placed  on  the  hook 
underneath  the  tool  taken  and  the  stamped  che.k  showing  what 
the  tool  is  and  the  tool  itself  are  removed.  The  loci  is  given  lo 
the  employee  and'  the  stamped  check  is  placed  against  his  check 
on  the  check  board.  Then  if  an  employee  leaves  the  service  or 
advises  the  tool  keeper  that  he  has  lost  a  check,  reference  lo 
his  "checking  in"  number  on  the  board  determines  whether  he 
has  the  tools  out  on  check  or  whether  the  facts  are  as  he  stales. 
This  system  eliminates  the  possibility  of  error  to  a  very  marked 

.In  places  where  tools  are  not  manufactured  and  ihe  tool  room 
is  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  tool  keeper,  who  is  not  a  me- 
chanic, he  must  of  necessity  be  subordinate  to  some  department 
head,  presumably  the  machine  shop  foreman.  This  being  the 
case  the  machine  shop  foreman  should  be  charged  with  the  weekly 
inspection  of  the  tools  and  the  tool  room  conditions.  His  tool 
keeper  should  give  him  weekly  at  least,  oftentr  it  necessary,  a 
list  of  the  new  tools  required,  or  of  the  repairs  required  to  old 
tools.  This  list  should  be  checked  .^gainst  actual  conditions  and 
such  replacements  as  are  necessary  arranged  hr  in  ample  time 
to  insure  their  being  on  hand  when  wanted.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  a  worn  out  tap,  a  dull  reamer,  or  a  reamer  that  has  been 
reground  so  frequently  that  there  is  no  further  room  for  a  chip 
in  the  flutes;  neither  is  there  any  virtue  in  an  improperlv 
ground  air  hardening  twist  drill,  lhcref,-.rc,  ihtse  tcols  should 
be  looked  after  frequently  by  those  who  exercise  supervision 
over  the  tool  room. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  the  tool  rc(m  bci;ig  other  than  noal  and 
iirderly.  Where  I  am  situated  we  check  out  all  wrenches,  pneu- 
matic tools  and  hose,  sledges,  chisels  and  punches,  drawings,  etc. 
We  carry  in  the  4ool  room  a  stock  of  standard  boiler  studs, 
hexagon  nuts  of  all  sizes,  piston  valve  stem  packhig,  tee  headel 
slot  bolts,  etc.;  also  Armstrong  tools  of  various  kinds  and  sizes, 
hydraulic  jacks  for  removing  bolts  and  air  hammers. 

We  have  a  complete  equipment  of  ratchet  wrenches  of  various 
sizes.  These  are  economical  and  effective  tcols;  mechanics  will 
very  seldom  use  an  open  wrench  when  a  ratchet  wrench  is  pro- 
curable. We  carry  them  in  sizes  up  to  I'/i  inch.  Above  that  we 
use  a  single  and  open  wrench  made  for  the  application  of  pieces 
of  pipe,  if  necessary.  We  find,  however,  that  the  ratchet  wrench 
with  the  drop  forged  handle  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  east 
steel  or  malleable  iron  handles  ordinarily  furnished  by  the 
manufacturer. 

The  personnel  of  the  tool  room  force  should  be  closely  watched, 
as  it  is  no  place  for  drones.  Our  system  is  to  use  boys  in  the 
tool  room  who  have  made  application  for  apprenticeship.  We 
usually  take  them  six  months  before  they  enter  the  shop  as  ap- 
prentices and  try  them  out  in  the  tool  room.  This  is.  an  excellent 
plan  and  works  to  the  advantage  of  the  boy  while  he  is  serving 
his  lime,  because  he  knows  where  to  find  the  tool  that  he  wants 
when  he  wants  it.  To  obtain  efficienc)-  from  the  tool  room  we 
mu^t  have  enough  tools  of  the  right  kind,  well  cared  for,  promptly 
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issued  oil  deniand,  and  in  their  pr.-^per  place  when  not  in  use. 
No  tool  should  be  replaced  on  a  tool  room  rack  for  further  issu- 
ance unless  in  condition  (or  satisfactory  use. 

\V.  G.  Rose  (C.  H.  &  D.)  in  a  written  discussion  said: 
A  great  amount  of  money  may  be  saved  in  every  shop  where 
the  tool  room  is  operated  systematicallj-,  even  though  you  are 
not  eqifipped  with  all  modern  tool  room  machinery.  And  there 
is  hardly  any  reason  why  one  could  not  have  a  tool  room  ar- 
ranged for  systematically  taking  care  of  all  tools,  templets,  jigs, 
etc.  There  should  be  suitable  racks  for  taking  care  of  all 
wrenches,  taps,  reamers,  air  tools,  jigs  and  templets.  These 
should  all  be  recorded  in  a  book  provided  (or  the  purpose,  so 
that  you  will  always  have  an  actual  inventory  of  just  what  your 
tool  rocm  equipment  consists  of. 

These  tools  should  all  be  numbered  and  assigned  to  a  specific 
place;  have  a  check  system  for  issuing  these  tools  to  the  me- 
chanics, and  have  an  individual  record  of  every  tool  and  its 
whereabouts.  Just  as  socn  as  a  man  is  through  with  a  tool, 
either  on  the  machine  side  or  on  the  floor,  it  should  be  returned 
to  the  tool  room.  Allowing  such  tcols  to  lay  arcund  the  shop 
uiit  prevent  other  mechanics  from  having  the  use  of  them.  I 
ij.iicve  that  there  should  be  a  historical  record  kept  of  certain 
reamers,  cutters,  taps,  dies  and  drills;  by  so  doing,  it  will  be  an 
easy  matter  to  arrive  at  the  class  of  tool  steel  that  is  giving  the 
Lest  average  service. 

William  Hall : — When  a  man,  such  as  a  machinist,  boiler 
maker  or  any  one  that  may  be  required  to  use  the  company's 
tools,  enters  the  service,  he  is  assigned  a  given  number  of  tool 
checks.  Upon  his  application  to  the  tool  room  for  a  tool  he  must 
give  one  of  these  checks  for  each  tool  he  takes  out :  upon  the 
return  of  the  tools  in  good  condition  he  receives  back  his  checks. 
If  a  man  has  not  completed  his  job  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  is 
permitted  to  retain  any  tool  he  may  be  using,  with  the  exception 
that  at  the  end  of  the  week  all  tools  are  expected  to  be  returned 
to  the  tool  room.  It  is  good  practice  to  allow  an  employee  to 
retain  a  tool  over  night,  as  it  saves  time  in  the  morning.  He  is 
held  responsible,  however,  for  all  tools  he  may  have  out,  until 
the  man  in  charge  of  the  tool   room  returns  his  tool  checks  to 

As  far  as  the  delivering  of  tools  to  the  men  is  concerned,  both 
systems  have  been  tried,  that  of  delivering  the  tools  by  mes- 
senger, and  that  of  allowing  each  man  to  get  his  own  tools,  but 
not  having  gone  into  the  matter  deeply  enough  am  not  prepared 
to  say  which  is  the  most  economical. 


SHOP  KINKS. 


H.  D.  Kelley,  chairman  of  the  shop  kinks  committee,  presented 
a  paper  on  this  subject.  Shop  kinks  were  also,  of  course,  in- 
cluded in  the  items  enumerated  in  Mr.  Pickard's  paper  on  shop 
efficiency.    An  abstract  of  Mr.  Kelley's  report  follows : 

When  the  subject  of  shop  kinks  was  assigned  to  me  I  was  at 
a  loss  to  how  to  get  up  a  paper  to  present  before  the  convention. 
It  would  be  no  small  task  to  get  up  such  a  paper,  and  we  did  not 
have  tht  time  or  money  to  make  it  as  complete  as  we  wanted. 

Roy  V.  Wright,  mechanical  department  editor  of  the  Railway 
Age  GazelU,  was  in  my  office  one  day  after  the  Cincinnati  con- 
vention. 1  told  him  that  I  was  called  upon  to  write  a  paper  on 
shop  kinks  for  the  1911  convention,  and  that  neither  I  nor  the 
General  Foremen's  Association  had  the  money  to  get  out  a  good 
paper.  1  asked  if  the  Iioij:<.'ay  Age  Ganetle  would  not  publish  a 
book  on  shop  kinks  for  the  General  Foremen's  Association,  just 
as  it  had  published  the  Locomotive  Dictionary  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association.  I  knew  the 
Railway  Age  Gaselle  had  a  number  of  shop  kinks  that  it  had 
published  from  month  to  month.  The  Railjvay  Age  Caselte 
ccnsented  to  get  out  such  a  kink  book,  and  I  then  wrote  the 
committee  of  the  International  General  Foremen's 
n  to  authorize  its  publication,  which  it  did. 


I  consider  shop  kinks  one  of,  if  net  the  most  important  problem 
a  foreman  has  to  contend  with,  for  it  is  through  methods  of  this 
kind  that  he  is  able  to  increase  the  output  of  his  shop  and  keep 
down  the  cost  of  work,  and  that  is  what  general  foremen  are  for. 
If  he  does  not  succeed  in  this  he  is  a  failure.  He  should  strive 
to  run  the  most  efficient  shop  in  the  country.  Should  a  foreman 
fail  to  develop  better  methods  in  getting  out  his  work  he  will 
soon  find  that  he  is  a  back  number.  There  are  about  700  kinks 
in  the  Railway  Shop  Kinks  book,  taken  from  actual  shop  prac- 
tice from  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Most  foremen 
can  find  kinks  in  this  book  that  can  be  applied  to  their  particular 
shops  to  good  advantage. 

I  have  in  mind  a  certain  shop,  built  about  40  years  ago,  that 
was  getting  out  about  25  engines  a  month.  A  few  years  ago 
this  output  did  not  suit  the  mctive  power  officials,  and  an  in- 
crease was  asked.  Most,  if  not  all  of  the  foremen  thought  the 
limit  of  output  had  been  reached,  but  after  the  introduction  of 
a  few  new  sliop  kinks  and  a  few  ether  improvements  the 
output  was  steadily  increased  until  70  engines  were  reached, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  men  worked  any  harder  than  when  the 
shop  was  getting  out  25  engines  a  month.  This  gives  an  example 
of  uhat  shop  kinks  will  do. 

It  is  surprising  to  go  into  some  cf  the  large  shops  in  this  coun- 
try and  see  them  using  the  same  methods  that  were  practiced  25 
years  ago.  1  was  in  a  large  eastern  shop  recently  and  saw  them 
boring  driving  bcxes  by  putting  them  on  a  boring  mill  and  bolting 
them  down  with  clamps  and  setting  to  a  line  from  the  boring 
bar.  I  was  in  this  shop  for  several  days;  kinks  and  jigs 
were  very  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  blacksmith  shop, 
however,  was  one  of  the  best  equipped  shops  I  ever  saw  for 
kinks  and  jigs.  If  the  blacksmith  shop  could  get  kinks  and  jigs, 
why  could  not  the  machine  shop  get  them? 

1  was  in  another  large  shop  and  saw  two  men  chipping  a  smoke 
arch  fit  for  a  cylinder  by  hand  when  it  should  have  been  chipped 
with  an  air  hammer  or  planed  off.  I  was  in  two  ether  shops 
recently,  where,  in  the  case  of  broken  frames  they  were  taken 
down  and  welded  in  the  blacksmith  shop  under  a  steam  hammer, 
when  they  could  have  been  welded  under  the  engine  much 
cheaper  and  quicker  with  thermit.  There  are  other  instances, 
loo  numerous  to  mention,  of  where  shops  are  very  lame  in  kinks, 
although  m  every  shop  you  will  find  that  the  general  foreman 
thinks  he  is  making  a  record  on  some  particular  job.  If  you  can 
make  a  record  on  one  job,  why  not  make  a  record  en  all  jcbs? 
It  would  certainly  be  a  paying  investment  for  your  company.  A 
general  foreman  often  advances  the  argument  that  he  has  not 
the  men  to  put  on  this  kind  of  work — claiming  he  is  too  crowded. 
I  firmly  believe  if  he  would  put  a  man  on  jigs  and  keep  him 
there,  the  time  would  soon  come  when  he  would  net  be  crowded 
with  work.  I  recall  the  time  when  a  shop  that  I  was  connected 
with  could  not  keep  ahead  of  the  cylinder  spring  ring  job.  We 
were  at  that  time  paying  25  cents  per  ring  tor  labor.  Ey  a  few 
improvements  in  our  methods  of  turning  these  rings  we  were  able 
to  keep  ahead,  besides  cutting  the  labor  down  to  4  cents  per  ring, 
and  the  machinist  made  more  money  than  he  did  at  the  former 

I  hope  each  member  of  the  General  Foremen's  Asscciation  will 
get  one  of  the  Railway  Shcp  Kinks  books,  and  I  wi^h  to  lake 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Railtvay  Age  Gazette  and  R.  V. 
Wright   for  getting  out  the  book  under  the  supervision  cf  this 


William  Hall  (Chicago  &  North  Western,  Escanaba,  Mich.)  ;— 
Great  inventors,  like  poets,  are  born,  not  made;  we  cannot  all 
be  Edisons,  but  very  happily  it  does  not  require  a  great  inventor 
for  most  of  our  shop  kinks.  Nor  is  it  always  the  most  intricate 
pieces  of  mechanism,  that  it  has  taken  years  to  develop,  that  are 
the  most  useful  and  count  most  (or  efficiency.  More  often  the 
home  or  shop  made  tools,  the  result  of  a  few  hours  thought,  the 
tools  that  call  be  madetr*  o^.cvew  ,i^^y,  &vfynj,the  best  of  all 
around  results.    These  kinks,  or  stioirt  cuts  if  you  please,  are  de- 
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BJgned  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  exertions  on  the  operator's 
part,  and  decreasing  the  time  on  certain  operations.  All  shop 
kinks,  however,  are  not  applicable  to  all  shops,  for  what  would  be 
practical  in  one  shop  could  not  be  used  in  another,  owing  to 
local  conditions. 

A  great  many  more  shop  kinks  would  be  designed  and  used 
were  it  not  for  the  prejudice  of  some  men  in  authority,  and 
this  same  prejudice  has  killed  the  ambition  and  aspiration  of 
many  a  good  man.  Probably  I  should  have  used  the  word  sel-- 
fishness ;  the  terms,  however,  are  synonymous.  A  man  may  be-  in- 
tensely earnest  in  endeavoring  to  produce  something  very  practical 
and  very  efficient,  bul  if  his  efforts  are  not  appreciated,  and  he 
receives  no  encouragement,  they  count  for  nothing.  The  practice 
of  devising  shop  kinks  and  methods  should  be  fostered  and  en- 
couraged CO  its  fullest  extent,  for  it  will  be  to  the  best  interest  of 
all  concerned. 

I  believe  in  giving  every  man  his  honest  due.  If  a  kink  has 
been  developed  from  a  suggestion  of  some  workman,  however 
humble  a  sphere  he  may  be  filling,  let  him  get  the  credit  for  it, 
for  possibly  if  be  had  the  facilities  at  his  command,  he  could 
have  brought  out  the  kink  himself.  I  believe  that  the  Railieay_ 
Age  Gazette  would  have  had  more  kinks  to  publish  but  for  the 
fact  that  all  of  us  are  not  draftsmen,  and  are  unable  to  procure 
tracings  or  photographs  to  send  to  the  editor  of  the  Shop  Sec- 
tion of  that  most  valuable  magazine.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  praise  for  the  Railway  Age  GatelU  for  the  deep  interest  dis- 
played, and  the  publication  of  these  shop  kinks.  I  am  sure  there 
is  no  foreman  but  who  can  derive  more  or  less  benefit  from 
the  study  of  its  shop  kink  sectioa  That  great  service  is  ren- 
dered by  these  various  and  numerous  kinks  is  without  question ; 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  re- 
serving his  forces  for  further  operations,  and  the  efHciency  of  the 
shop  is  increased  according  to  the  merit  of  the  kink. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  often  the  simple  little  kink  that  counts 
greatest  for  efficiency,  and  as 'an  illustration  will  cite  a  small 
tool  which  I  designed  for  testing  crank  pins.  Sometimes  we 
find  the  pins  do  not  coincide  with  the  main  or  wheel  centers,  in- 
dicating that  one  or  more  pins  are  either  sprung  or  were  not 
quartered  correctly.  In  order  to  find  which  pins  are  out,  the 
wheels  must  be  removed  and  placed  in  the  quartering  machine, 
requiring  the  services  of  from  four  to  six  men.  The  simple  kink 
mentioned  eliminates  this  difficulty.  Pins  can  be  tested  without 
removing  the  wheels,  and  it  is  so  simple  that  it  can  be  operated 
by  any  intelligent  apprentice  boy. 

I  recall  a  case,  where,  when  it  was  necessary  to  finish  a  set 
of  shoes  and  wedges  from  the  rough,  the  planer  hand  would  finish 
each  shoe  and  wedge  separately  in  a  chuck.  By  the  introduction 
of  a  simple  angle  iron  five  shoes  or  five  wedges  were  finished 
in  one  operation,  the  number  being  limited  to  the  length  of  the 
planer  bed.  This  was  on  a  single  headed  planer.  I  could  cite 
numerous  cases  just  as  simple,  and  as  equally  efficient,  such  as 
using  arbors  for  planing  crossheads  instead  of  removing  the  pis- 
ton; the  introduction  of  frame  spreaders  made  from  piping,  in- 
stead of  using  heavy  jacks,  thus  not  only  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  the  men  and  the  shop,  but  eliminating  the  element  of  danger 
of  the  heavy  jack  falling  and  hurting  someone.  The  gain  in 
efHciency  of  a  shop  using  these  various  kinks  is  difficult  to  es- 
timate, the  gain  depending  upon  the  kinks  themselves  and  local 
conditions,  varying  from  10  per  cent,  to  SOO  per  cent.,  as  in  the 
case  quoted  above. 

W.  G.  Rose,  master  mechanic,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  presented  a  written  discussion  on  this  subject 
from  which  the  following  is  taken:  Any  shop  in  which  ma- 
chinery or'  parts  are  manufactured,  and  which  is  in  competition 
with  other  shops,  depends  largely  on  kinks  and  jigs  to  increase 
its  biilput  at  a  decreased  cost.  The  first  thought  is  to  provide  a 
modern  up-to-date  tool  room  with  a  man  of  an  inventive  mind 
in  charge,  and  with  sufficient  help  so  that  when  he  plans  a  use- 
ful shop  kink  he  can  pass  it  over  to  a^n^e^ha^ic  and.ljaye  it  mad,?,,. 
placed  in  service  and  followed  to  se^'lhat  the  operator  thoroughly  , 


understands  how  to  use  it.  In  a  great  many  shops  where  a  good 
labor  saving  device  is  installed,  certain  mechanics  will  hang 
back  and  not  show  the  proper  spirit  towards  using  the  tool.  It  is 
necessary  at  times  to  get  the  men  together  and  insist  on  certain 
tools  being  used.  After  they  have  once  fallen  into  line  and  realize 
its  advantages  they  can  hardly  be  persuaded  to  get  along  with- 
in most  manufacturing  establishments  a  jig  or  kink  is  devised 
for  almost  every  operation,  and  a  limit  of  cost  is  seldom  placed 
on  the  cost  of  a  tool  which  can  be  shown  to  be  a  paying  propo- 
sition in  facilitating  the  work  and  decreasing  the  cost  If  it 
were  not  for  competition,  in  all  probability  they  would  not  be 
so  active  in  this  respect;  they  would  simply  build  a  machine 
and  set  a  price  on  it  As  a  general  rule  most  railway  shops  set 
aside  a  very  small  portion  of  their  appropriation  for  the  tool 
room.  They  are  generally  limited  for  space,  tool  room  machin- 
ery, and  men  to  operate  it.  As  a  rule  the  tool  room  men  are 
kept  busy  repairing  broken  tools,  broken  down  machinery,  and 
doing  other  outside  work. 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  parts  and  material  for  locomo- 
tives and  cars  and  are  doing  it  with  practically  no  competi- 
tion. If  the  railways  were  selling  these  parts  in  competition 
with  each  other  tool  room  facilities  would  quickly  improve  and 
more  attention  would  be  paid  to  up-to-date  machine  tools, 

I  was  shop  demonstrator  for  about  four  years  on  a  road  which 
took  a  great  interest  in  installing  devices  which  employees  would 
suggest,  providing  they  could  be  shown  to  be  a  paying  proposi- 
tion. I>uring  that  time  one  of  my  duties  was  to  visit  all  the 
important  shops  throughout  the  country  and  exchange  ideas 
with  other  people.  Some  might  imagine  that  it  was  copying 
other  men's  tools  and  ideas.  There  are  some  foremen  that  think 
they  must  not  adopt  anything  that  is  not  original  with  them. 
This  is  wrong.  A  man,  to  make  a  success,  must  not  hesitate  to 
copy  anything  that  is  legitimate;  as  a  general  rule  he  will  try 
to  add  improvements  to  the  other  men's  ideas,  which  will  not 
only  be  beneficial  to  him,  but  to  the  next  man  that  calls  at  his 
shop  seeking  ideas. 

It  was  surprising  to  find  some  lafge  shops  that  were  operating 
as  they  did  years  ago,  without  the  least  effort  to  develop  any 
devices  to  help  reduce  the  labor  post.  To  illustrate,  I  visited  z 
shop  which  had  seven  pits  and  some  very  good  machinery;  the 
general  lay-out  was  good.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  at- 
tention in  passing  through  the  boiler  shop  was  two  men  welding 
flues  by  hand.  They  also  had  a  ni^^t  gang  on  this  work  in  order 
to  keep  up  with  it  I  asked  if  they  did  not  think  it  was  a  slow 
and  expensive  process.  They  said  it  might  be  slow,  but  they 
were  doing  good  work.  I  asked  how  much  it  cost  to  remove, 
prepare  and  re-set  a  flue  They  replied  that  they  did  not  know. 
I  merely  cite  this  as  an  example  of  how  some  shops  will  go 
along  day  after  day,  not  knowing  what  their  neighbors  are 
doing.  One  of  the  most  important  things  that  can  be  done  in 
railway  shops  today  is  to  have  the  general  foreman  and  all  his 
subordinates  take  their  turn  in  visiting  different  shops  about  the 
country,  and  exchanging  ideas  with  their  neighbors;  in  so  doing 
there  will  be  hardly  a  man  but  will  pay  for  his  expenses,  if  Uvi* 
for  his  monthly  salary  on  every  trip. 

The  master  mechanic  came  to  me  before  I  became  a  shop 
demonstrator  and  said;  "I  am  going  to  send  you  to  look  over 
a  large  shop  in  Nebraska.  If  you  can  bring  back  any  ideas  and 
show  me  that  the  company  has  been  paid  for  your  trip,  I  may 
send  you  out  again."  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  not  in  the 
shop  one  hour  before  I  had  made  enough  notes  of  improved 
methods  of  doing  work  to  pay  my  salary  for  several  moiitihs. 
After  that,  for  four  years,  it  was  one  of  my  duties,  to  tf;{(vel 
through  the  country  getting  ide^s  and  putting  them  into  effect 
in  our  shop.        ,,  .  b  :   ■■,-.■"    i 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood  as  to  the  condition  in.  a 
good  many  of  our  shops  or  to  intimate  that  the  foremen  arc  not 
first-class  men,  for  I  believe  that  most  of  them  are.  But  the 
.general  rush  in  most  pf.  the  railway  shops  prevents  them  from 
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figuring  out  and  developing  many. good  ideas  and  kinks  which 
they  could  if  they  were  not  so  badly  handicapped.  The  master 
mechanic,  general  foreman,  and  machine  shop  foreman  generally 
have  entirely  too  much  to  look  after  to  devote  the  necessary 
amount  of  time  to  tools  and  shop  kinks. 

That  is  why  I  believe  there  should  be  some  live  mechanic  on 
eveiy  road  with  an  inventive  brain  to  follow  up  this  line  bf 
work,  and  with  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  too)  room  to  work 
out  standards  and  develop  standard  tools  for  doing  the  work ; 
also  to  make  templets  for  every  class  of  work  possible.  The  lay- 
ing ofiF  of  new  materia]  at  drill  presses  or  other  biachines  would 
then  not  be  necessary.  Each  part  should  be  interchangeable. 
There  should  be  standard  reamers  for  cross-heads,  wrist  pins, 
knuckle  pins.  etc.  Whenever  a  good  tool  is  gotten  up  for  one 
shop,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  a  good  tool,  it 
should  be  made  a  standard  tool.  If  the  road  is  only  able  to 
support  one  large  first-class  tool  room,  the  tools  should  be 
manufactured  at  that  one  point  and  be  sent  to  the  different 
places  along  the  line.  You  will  often  find  a  good  tool  installed 
in  an  engine  house  near  a  large  shop,  but  the  fellow  that  has  the 
little  roundhouse  away  from  the  main  shop  has  not  got  the  tool 
because  he  cannot  make  it;  he  is  realty  the  fellow' that  ought 
to  have  all  the  labor-saving  devices.  They  should  be  manufac- 
tured in  the  main  shops  and  forwarded  to  all  small  shops  and 
roundhouses  on  the  system: 

This  wilt  also  ipply  ta  the  manufacturing  of  standard  ap- 
pliances sucK  as  cab  fittings,  including  injector  throttles,  blower 
throttles,  air  pump  throttles,  etc.  This  material  can  be  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  by  having  a  full  set  of  tools  and 
jigs  for  doing  the  work,  and  it  can  be  done  much  cheaper  and 
be  forwarded  to  other  points  on  the  road.  This  of  course 
should  be  done  at  one  of  the  shops  that  maintains  a  brass 
foundry. 

F.  C,  Pickard :— Every  foreman  is  aware  of  the  economy  which 
shop  kinks  produce.  You  might  just  as  well  start  to  eat  your 
dinner  without  a  knife  and  fork  as  to  try  to  accomplish  results 
in  a  machine  shop  without  shop  kinks.  You  might  just  as  well 
try  to  saw  wood  with  a  hammer.  You  have  got  to  have  shop 
kinks. 

W.  G.  Reyer :— Every  general  Y6reman  will  find  it  to  his  interest 
if  he  can  take  a  trip  and  see  what  the  other  shops  are  doing  and 
make  a  note  of  what  he  sees.  As  to  shop  kinks,  1  have  not 
many  original  ideas,  but  in  the  shop  I  have  charge  of  I  put  a 
young  man  in  charge  of  this  special  work.  We  call  him  the 
shop  demonstrator  Besides  having  charge  of  the  apprentices 
we  look  to  him  to  get  out  tools  for  the  different  work.  I  ex- 
plain what  we  would  like  to  have  and  outline  the  work,  and 
he  and  the  draftsman  work  the  jig  out.  I  get  a  good  many 
ideas  from  the  drummers  who  see  what  is  going  on  in  other 
shops. 

L.  O.  North :— The  idea  of  having  the  general  foremen  and 
shop  foremen  visit  with  the  other  fellow  and  see  what  he  is 
doing  is  good,  1  could  cite  several  instances  where  we  followed 
out  that  plan  right  here  in  Chicago.  Take  as  an  illustration  a 
device  which  we  saw  in  the  North  Western  shop.  It  was  for 
chucking  and  machining  rod  brasses  on  a  shaper.  Formerly 
a  shaper  and  small  slotter  were  used  to  take  care  of  this  work. 
By  adopting  the  improved  chuck,  the  shaper  was  able  to  take 
care  of  the  entire  amount  of  this  work  and  also  do  other  work, 
thereby  releasing  the   slotter   for  other  purposes. 

W.  Smith:— .'\  few  years  ago  when  working  as  a  machinist 
I  made  it  a  practice  to  work  in  different  shops,  not  because  I 
was  dissatisfied  with  any  one  of  them,  but  because  I  wanted  to 
see  whst' Wfts'done  iff' other  shops,  and  pick  out  those  features 
which  I  thought  would  be  best  to  put  in  practice  if  I  got  to  be  a 
foreman.  It  was  a  very  good  experience.  I  remember  many 
a  lime  when'  1  haVe  worn  out  my  hands  trying  to  ream  holes 
with  dull  reamers.  What  impressed  me  more  than  anything  else 
was  the  lack  of  tool  equipment.  I  remember  in  one  shop  which 
repaired  thirty  engines!  a  month  there  was  only  one  hack  saw 


to  serve  about  four  hundred  machinists.  It  is  a  very  cheap 
affair.  A  hack  saw  frame  costs  about  fifty  cents.  The  tool 
foreman  did  not  seem  to  be  far  sighted  enough  to  see  the  lack 
of  small  tools  of  that  sort.  In  almost  every  shop  there  was 
a  lack  of  pipe  wrenches.    All  of  these  things  are  comparatively 

What  impresses  me  more  than  anything  else  is  that  the  work-' 
men  should  have  individual  tools  and  the  gangs  should  have 
their  own  tools.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  portable  tool  box  and 
portable  racks  for  boiler  washing,  I  think  more  time  is  saved 
in  that  way  than  anything  else.  In  roundhouses  all  machinists 
should  have  portable  tool  boxes  for  carrying  hammers,  wedges, 
etc.,  that  they  are  sure  to  use  during  the  day.  Of  course  where 
there  are  twenty  or  thirty  machinists  employed  in  a  roundhouse 
it  is  a  big  expense.  It  takes  a  great  many  tools,  but  it  is  money 
well  spent  and  pays  for  itself  in  a  very  short  time. 

Another  thing  that  impressed  me  was  a  portable  lathe.  It  can 
he  set  alongside  the  engine.  I  know  of  some  shops  where  the 
machine  shop  is  located  five  hundred  feet  from  the  erecting  shop, 
and  the  boys  have  to  run  back  and  forth.  When  these  portable 
'tools  are  used  it  saves  two  or  three  hours  a  day.  In  the  round- 
house there  is  generally  a  lack  of  proper  reamers  for  gage 
codes  and  that  sort  of  thing.  These  are  really  shop  kinks, 
because  they  are  labor-saving.  One  shop  that  I  worked  in  did 
not  have  anything  'at  all  in  the  way  of  proper  reamers.  When 
anything  was  needed  the  machinist  would  go  to  the  foreman  and 
get  an  order  for  a  new  one.  I  suppose  a  great  deal  of  this 
material  was  afterwards  reclaimed  from  the  scrap  pile  at  the 
main  shop.  Another  thing  that  impressed  me  in  some  shops  was 
the  method  of  carrying  shoe  and  wedge  liners  already  cut.  and 
liners  for  talcing  up  slack  between  engine  and  tender.  It  saves 
time  and  promotes  efficiency. 

C.  L.  Dickert : — Unless  a  foreman  visits  Other  shops  and  sees 
what  is  going  on,  he  soon  becomes  a  back  number.  I  visited  a 
shop  not  very  long  ago  where  I  got  next  to  a  kink  that  increased 
the  output  of  one  article  from  twenty  in  nine  hours  to  two 
hundred  and  seventy  in  the  same  length  of  time.  It  was  a  die 
for  making  fire  rakes.  We  had  an  order  to  build  three  hundred 
new  box  cars  and  we  had  to  make  the  yokes.  We  made  dies 
for  upsetting  and  punching  three  holes  in  each  end  in  one 
operation.  The  stock  was  I'/i  in.  x  5  in,  A  man  could  upset 
and  punch  thirty  ends  an  hour.  In  the  machine  shop  we  have  a 
shoe  and  wedge  combination  tool  and  have  planed  them  at  a 
cost  as  low  as  four  cents  apiece ;  the  average  is  seven  cents. 

Member : — It  is  almost  impossible  for  some  of  the  foremen  to 
get  off  long  enough  to  attend  this  convention  or  to  visit  other 
shops,  but  they  can  all  have  the  benefit  of  the  mechanical 
journals, 

F,  C.  Pickard:— I  would  like  an  expression  from  the  general 
foremen  as  a  body  as  to  the  way  in  which  to  handle  shop  kinks. 
Do  you  have  a  man  who  is  assigned  to  this  work  as  an  assistant 
or  aid  to  the  general  foreman  or  tool  foreman?  Do  the  general 
foremen  as  a  body  advocate  the  sending  of  the  foremen  of  the 
various    departments    to  other   railways   to   get   ideas   of   shop 

U.  T.  Gale ; — I  presume  that  it  is  the  opinion  now,  if  not  be- 
fore, that  it  is  necessary  that  the  general  foreman  should  be  a 
live  one.  He  should  be  alert  all  the  time.  He  should  be  ready 
to  receive  suggestions,  no  matter  how  humble  a  person  they 
may  come  from.  He  should  be  broad  minded  and  fair  and 
should  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  his  department.  I  believe  that  we  take  it  for  granted 
that  it  is  absolutely,  necessary  in  order  to  get  out  of  the.  fossil 
condition  that  men  should  communicate  and  get  in  toUch  witfi 
their  fellowmcn.  I  believe  that  it  is  taken  '  tor  granted  that,  ._, 
we  do  not  individuall^'possess  all  the  good  ideas.  I  have  known 
of  poor  ignorant  laborers  expressing  ideas,  which  possibly  they 
did  not  know  the  vallie  of,  in  the  way  of  creating  some  efficient 
method.  We  oilght  to  '(laye  sorrie  systein  whereby  the  individual 
'Employee  should  be  giveti  an '  Opportimity  to  express  an  idea. 
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I  believe  there  ought  to  be  some  method  whereby  we  could 
gather  up  those  ideas  and  give  the  men  due  credit. 

T.  E.  Griffin: — There  is  a  firm  in  Indianapolis  which  has 
adopted  a  system  of  that  kind.  They  allow  each  man,  laborer  or 
machinist,  to  write  a  paper  on  some  improvement.  Every  three 
months  these  are  sent  to  the  office  and  a  ccmniiitee  is  appointed. 
If  they  do  not  amount  to  anything,  they  thank  them  just  the 
same.  If  they  do.  they  give  them  a  premium,  small,  but  enough 
to  encourage  them. 

H.  D.  Kellcy: — You  frequently  get  up  a  shop  kink  and  later 
find  that  it  is  not  a  new  idea  but  has  been  used  in  some  shop  for 
years.  This  useless  expenditure  of  energy  may  be  eliminated 
to  some  extent  by  visiting  shops  or  by  taking  the  mechanical 
papers. 

OTHER  BUSINESS. 

Eleclion  of  6tlicers:—F.  C.  Pickard,  master  mechanic,  Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton  &  Dayton,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  was  elected 
president;  J.  A.  Boyden,  of  the  Hornell  shops  of  the  Erie,  was 
elected  first  vice-president!  T.  F.  Griffin,  of  the  C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L. 
at  Indianapolis,  was  elected  second  vice-president ;  W.  Smith,  of 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Fremont.  Neb.,  was  elected 
third  vice-president;  L.  A.  North,  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Chi- 
cago, was  elected  fourth  vice-president,  and  L.  H.  Bryan,  Du- 
tiith  &  Iron  Range  at  Two  Harbors.  Mich.,  was  elected  secretary 
and  treasurer.  The  three  new  members  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee are  W.  W.  Scoti.  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. ;  W.  C.  Reyer,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  & 
St.  Louis,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  U.  T.  Gale,  Chicago  & 
Xorth    Western,   Chicago.  , 

The  last  session  of  the  convention,  Thursday  afternoon,  was 
given  over  to  the  consideration  of  the  future  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation and  plans  for  the  coming  year. 

The  e^:hihits  occupied  the  rooms  leading  from  the  banquet 
hal!  in  which  the  meetings  were  held,  and  were  most  attractively 
arranged.  A  list  of  the  exhibitors  and  of  the  material  and  ap- 
paratus exhibited  appeared  on  page  186  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gaselle  for  July  28. 
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Fig.  1 — PI«ton  Rod  Roller. 

by  filing  and  polishing  with  an  emery  cloth  and  oil  Is  not  ntsrlv 
as  satisfactory.     Its  design  is  clearly  shown  and  the  applicaiicn 


is  simple.  The  roller  is  placed  in  position  and  adjusted  to  give 
the  necessary  pressure.  The  adjusting  end  is  allowed  to  rest 
on  a  tool  in  the  tool  post ;  the  lathe  is  started  up  and  as  the 
carriage  is  fed  along  the  bed  the  roller  follows. 


An  ingenious  device  for  molding  piston  rod  packing  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  two  shells,  as  shown,  which  are  placed 
on  the  piston  rod  and  clamped  together ;  the  metal  is  poured 
through  a  hole  in  the  top.  Molds  are  made  for  the  different  siae 
piston  rods.    This  arrangement  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 


Fig.  2 — Moid  for  Piaton  Rod   PacMna- 

old  method  of  making  rod  packing  in  that  as  soon  as  the  metal 
has  cooled,  the  dies  have  been  removed  and  the  pouring  neck 
has  been  cut  oft,  it  is  ready  for  use.  A  perfect  fit  is  always  as- 
sured and  a  solid  packing  is  obtained  which   gives   much  belter 


EJECTOR    f 


WATEK   FROM    DROP    PIT. 


A  home-made  ejector  for  removing  water  from  a  wheel  drop 
pit  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  is  simple  in  construction  and  may  be 
made  in  any  pipe  shop.    A  1-in,  steam  line,  provided  with  a  valve 


The  roller  shown  in  Fig.   1    provides  a  smooth  hard  rolled 
surface  for  piston  rods.    The  old  method  of  finishing  these  rods 


Fig.  3— Ejector  for  Draining  Water  from  Wheel  Drop  Pit. 

in  a  convenient  location,  is  run  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit  and 
there  connected  to  a.2-in.  tee,  which  is  reduced  for  a  1-in. 
pipe  at  both  ends.  A  steam  no?zle  is  placed  inside  the  tee, 
blowing  directly  across  it,  and  a  perforated  pipe  is  screwed 
in  the  middle  opening.  The  other  end  of  the  tee  is  connected 
to  the  sewer.  To  operate,  simply  turn  on  the  steam  which  «hen 
passing  from  the  nozzle  draws  the  water  in  through  Ihe  per- 
forated pipe,  thus  emptyhig  the  pil,|  |  Jl^^f  i^q  is  perforated  so 
as  to  keep  any  waste  or  chips  from  stopping  up  the  pipes. 
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HIGH-SPEED  DRILL  TESTS. 


'I  he  drill  tests  made  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  with  drills 
furnished  by  the  Cleveiantl  Twitt  Drill  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  a  liVi-m.  high  duty-drill  made  by  the  Foote-Burt  Com- 
pany, also  of  Cleveland,  presented  some  new  high  speed  records. 
The  tools  were  taken  from  stock,  their  diameters  varying  from 
154  in-  to  3^.  The  highest  rate  of  speed  was  made  by  a  \%  in. 
Paragon  flat  twisl   high  speed  drill,  which  successfully  removed 


Foote-Burt  25i/z-in.  High  Duty  Drill. 

"0.55  cu.  in.  ct  cast  iron  in  one  minute,  repeatedly  cutting 
through  a  heavy  billet  at  the  rate  of  h7'/i  in.  per  minute,  or 
nearly  an  inch  per  second.  This  drill  ran  at  5?S  r.  p.  m.,  with 
.100  in,  feed  per  revolution,  and  successfully  withstood  the  strain 
of  the  speed  and  the  feed.  Another  noteworthy  test  was  made 
with  a  2yi-\n.  milled  drill  taken  from  stock.  It  drilled  68  holes 
through  a  billet  of  machinery  steel,  4!4  in.  thick,  without  being 
reground.  Tins  drill  was  operated  at  150  r.  p.  m.,  with  a  feed 
of  .015  in.  per  revolution,  removing  a  total  of  1,418  cu.  in.  of 
material.  This  test  demonstrated  what  can  be  done,  and  is 
indicative  of  what  results  should  be  expected  in  economical  high 
speed  drilling.    The  following  is  a  record  of  the  tests; 

1  ill-.. 


The  machine  was  of  the  makers'  standard  type  being  a  regular 
stock  machine.  It  was  driven  by  a  20  h.  p.  variable  speed  direct 
fonnected  motor  of  from  300  to  1,200  r.  p,  m.  It  has  nine 
changes  of  geared  feed,  any  one  of  which  is  instantly  available 
without  the  necessity  of  stopping  the  machine.  The  feed  is 
operated  by  levers  Iccated  at  the  front  of  the  machine  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator  at  all  times.  The  power  feed  is  pro- 
vided with  an  adjustable  automatic  slop,  as  well  as  a  hand  stop. 
The  hand  feed  is  operated  through  a  worm  and  wheel,  and  a 
quick  movement  of  the  spindle  in  either  direction  is  accom- 
plished through  a  spider  hand  wheel  located  at  the  front  of  the 
machine,  which,  with  either  the  in  or  the  out  movement  of  any 
or  all  of  the  handles,  engages  or  disengages  it. 

The  table  is  of  the  bracket  knee  type,  having  a  large  square 
lock  bearing  surface  on  the  upright,  to  which  it  is  securely 
gibbed.  It  is  further  supported  and  elevated  by  a  square  thread 
telescopic  jack  screw,  located  underneath,  slightly  back  cf  the 
spindle,  so  as  to  permit  boring  bars  and  other  tools  passing 
through  the  table.  It  is  also  provided  with  liberal  oil  grooves 
and  two  T  slots  for  clamping  the  work  to  the  table.  The  spindle 
is  made  of  forged  high  carbon  steel,  and  is  titted  with  a  ball 
bearing  thrust  of  special  make,  which  is  guaranteed  not  to  crush 
under  the  most  severe  duty.  All  the  bearings  are  bronie 
bushed,  except  the  main  driving  shafts  at  the  base  and  top  of 
the  machine,  which  are  equipped  with  Hyatt  high  duty  roller 
bearings. 

CAR  WHEEL  BORING  MACHINE. 


The  accompanying  illustrations  show  an  extra  heavy  48-in. 
boring  mill  for  ear  wheels,  made  hy  the  Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company,  New  York.  It  is  of  new  design  and  is  built  to 
perform  the  heaviest  kind  of  work  in  boring  and  facing  both 
cast  iron  and  steel  wheels.  The  machine,  though  strong  and 
powerful  is,  at  the  same  time,  adapted  to  handle  work  with  great 
facility.  It  will  chuck  wheels  42  in.  in  diameter  down  to  26  in., 
and  will  bore  holes  from  4>i-in,  to  9-in.  diameter. 

The  table,  which  is  48  in.  in  diameter,  is  driven  by  bevel 
gear  and  has  an  annular  bearing  near  its  circumference.  The 
main  shaft,  driving  the  table,  is   supported  on  its  outer  end  by 


«^B*d 


4S-in.  BoHng  Mill  for  Car  Wheeli. 

a  bearing  integral  with  the  machine.  The  bevel  gears  are  kept 
in  proper  mesh  by  a  filler  plate  attached  to  the  table  which 
bears  on  the  track  in  the  bed.  The  table  Spindle  is  provi<lcd 
with  an  adjustable  taper  split  bushing,  so  that  the  wear  in 
the  spindle  may  he  taken  up  at  any  lim&- without  throwing  it 
out  of  alinement  with  the  boringi  Igy^j  bfokiiieJkfc.'tl'c  upward 
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thrust  o(  the  tabk,  should  it  tend  to  lift,  an  adjustable  collar 
is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  table  spindle  which  bears 
against  the  bed.  The  table  is  provided  with  a  five-jaw,  sclK 
centering,  universal  chuck,  operated  by  a  single  motion  of  a 
cam  lever.  The  chuck  slides  have  a  small  movement  used  for 
gripping  only.     They  are  corrugated  and  slotted  < 


the   corresponding   corrugations    i 
fet  at  any  point  oo  the  slides. 

The  boring  bar,  which  is  10  in. 
of  32  in.,  is  furnished  with  &\> 
1/12  in.  to  9/16  in.  per  revolution 


the 


which    may   be 


in  diameter,  and  has  a  travel 
ItCiring  fi'i'ils  ranging  from 
of  the  table.  The  hub  facing 
i  furnished  with  the  same  number 
and  amount  of  feeds  as  is  furnished  with  the  main  cutter  bar, 
Suitable  speeds  for  boring  both  cast-iron  and  steel  wheels  are 
provided.  They  range  from  about  12  to  36  r.  p.  m.,  but  the 
machine  can  be  arranged  for  any  other  speeds,  wilhin  reason, 
that  may  be  selected  within  the  total  range  of  1  to  3. 

At  a  speed  of  40  ft.  per  minute,  the  machine  will  take  a 
cut  of  H  in.  on  the  radius  with  'A  in.  feed.  At  a  higher 
velocity    the   machine    will    take    a    smaller    cut    and    at    a    cor- 


HIGH-SPEED  UNIVERSAL  CHUCK. 

A  new  self-centering  chuck,  called  the  Columbia  high-speed 
universal  chuck,  has  recently  been  placed  on  the  market  by 
Schuchardt  &  Schutte,  New  York,  to  meet  the  demands  of  heavy 
work  with  high  speed  steel.     The  spiral  thread   for  moving  the 


Columbia   High-Speed   Unlveraal   Chuck. 

jaws  of  the  chuck  in  and  out,  is  V-shaped  and  is  cut  on  the  ui- 
side  sloping  surface  of  a  steel  ring.    This  ring  is  hardened  ami 
ground,  which  increases  its  accuracy  and  holds  the  chuck  line 
for  a  longer  time. 
The  pitch  of  the  threadj  as  shown  in  the  illustrations,  is  ilntr 


Interior  of  Columbia  Chuck 

than  that  of  the  ordinary  scroll  chuck,  which  mcrea'cs  {<■  5;np- 
ping  power  and  the  area  of  the  wearing  surface  The  sloping 
surface  of  the  body  gives  greater  support  to  the  jaws  and  in- 
sures rigidity.     The  jaws  are  made  as  short  as  possible,  so  that 


Motor  Driven  Car  Wheel  Boring  Mill. 

respondingJy  lower  velocity  will  carry  a  heavier  cut  In  other 
words,  the  machine  will  take  a  cut  within  the  limit  of  the  endur- 
ance of  the  cutting  tools.  The  travel  of  the  boring  bar  is  suit- 
able for  8-in.  hub  lengths,  so  that  the  cutters  pass  entirely 
through  the  work. 

The  table  track  is  oiled  by  a  pipe  leading  from  the  outside 
of  the  table.  Attached  to  it  is  a  stand  pipe  which  insures 
flooding  the  track  with  a  steady  flow  of  oil.  The  table  spindle 
is  oiled  by  another  pipe  from  the  outside  of  the  table,  also  pro- 
vided with  a  stand-pipe.  A  power  crane  for  handling  Che 
wheels  on  and  off  the  table  is  regularly  provided  and  included 
with  the  machine.  When  belt  driven  the  machine  is  equipped 
with  a  three-step  cone  pulley  for  a  6-in.  belt.  A  two-speed 
countershaft  is  provided,  with  the  equipment  which  gives  six 
speeds.  When  motor  driven,  a  20  h.  p.  variable  speed  motor 
is  provided  for  the  main  drive  and  a  2  h.  p.  constant  speed 
motor  for  operating  the  crane. 

The  Swiss  government  has  recently  granted  a  concession  for 
the  construction  of  a  narrow-gage  electric  railway,  about  119 
miles  long,  from  Meiringen  to  Eiigclberg.  over  the  Joch  pass. 
The  new  line  is  to  he  built  by  the  same  company  that  con- 
structed the  electric  railway  from  Slansatad  to  Engelberg. 


Pitch  of  the  Cortical  Spiral  Compared  with  the  Flat  Spiral 


they  will,  in  most  cases,  he  covered  by  the  chuck  body  and  not 
protrude,  so  as  to  be  caught  in  the  hands  or  clothing  of  the 
operator.  Owing  to  the  ground  surfaces  of  the  spiral  steel  ring 
the   friction   on  the  ways   is   considerably   reduced. 


veys  and 


government  engineers  have  completed  the  sur- 
nine  short  lines  as  feeders  for  the  trunk 
the  Longitudinal,  amoimtins  la  252  miles,  and  are 
now  surveying  seven  lines,  covering  248  miles,  that  are  expected 
10  be  ready  for  contractors  by  the  close  of  1911.  When  this  line 
is  completed  from  Arica  to  Puerto  Montt  the  Chilean  govern- 
ment will  have  a  direct  line  covering  2,133  miles,  of  which  about 
1.100  miles  are  now  in  operation  and  850  ihilesundet  construc- 
tion, while  the  balance  is  beil*  BUf t'eVfed.^i  *-  ' *-  'i^  '  ^ 


(&tn^val  Ni^we  #*«rtic»tt. 


The  Missouri  Pacific  has  created  a  publicity  department  in 
charge  of  John  W.  Kearney,  whose  headquarters  will  be  at  St 
Louis,  Mo.  ' 

The  government  has  broagbt  suit  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  gainst  the  Iowa  Central  for  viola- 
lions  of  the  16-hour  law. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  conferring  wifh  city  officials  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  in  order  to  arrange  for  eliminating  grade  cross- 
ings and  making  other  improvements  on  the  east  side  of  the  city. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  last  week  offered  its  shop  men  an 
increase  of  two  cents  an  hour,  and  the  committee  representing  the 
employees  is  reported  as  recommending  that  the  offer  be  accepted. 
The  men  had  asked  for  an  increase  of  five  cents  an  hour. 

According  to  press  despatches,  boiler  makers  on  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central  have  struck  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  St 
Louis  Southwestern  boiler  makers  are  about  to  demand  different 
working  conditions   and  an   increase  of  about  three  cents   an 

St.  Croix  Johnstone,  flying  in  a  Moissant  monoplane  at  Garden 
City,  L.  I.,  on  July  27,  broke  all  American  records  for  duration 
and  distance  of  sustained  flight  He  remained  in  the  air  4  hours 
and  2  minutes,  traveling  176  miles.  The  world's  records  are  U 
hours,  45  minutes  and  463  miles,  made  in  France. 

Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago  has  appointed  a  board  consisting 
of  City  Engineer  John  Ericson  (chairman),  E.  C.  Shanklin  and 
James  J.  Reynolds  to  prepare  tentative  plans  for  a  passenger  sub- 
way. The  traction  fund  available  for  building- such  a  subway 
now  amounts  to  about  $12,000,000,  and  is  being  increased  at  the 
rate  of  $1,500,000  a  year. 

The  state  auditor  of  Kentucky  has  filed  suit  against  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville  to  collect  about  $500,000  in  back  taxes.  It  is 
alleged  tljat  the  company's  reports  for  the  last  four  years  have 
been  incorrect,  and  that  the  counties  and  cities  that  the  road 
passes  through  are  entitled  to  four  times  the  amount  of  the 
taxes  collected  during  this  period. 

Fire  destroyed  30  freight  cars  and  two  transfer  sheds  at 
Nashua  Junction,  N.  H.,  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  on  August  1. 
The  fire  is  attributed  to  the  explosion  of  a  barrel  of  cement 
(presumably  a  rubber  cement  containing  alcohol  or  a  volatile  oil). 
The  barrel  was  leaking  and  an  employee  took  a  lantern  into  the 
car  when  he  went  to  investigate. 

The  forestry  branch  of  the  Canadian  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  collected  statistics  of  the  tie  consumption  in  Canada 
for  1910.  There  were  9,212,962  ties  purchased  in  1910  by  the 
steam  and  electric  roads  of  Canada  at  a  cost  of  $3,535,238,  This 
is  a  decrease  of  35  per  cent  from  the  number  purchased  in  1909. 
The  steam  railways  used  95  per  cent,  of  all  the  ties,  and  these 
ties  cost  them  on  the  average  38  cents.  The  electric  railway 
used  302,540  ties— an  increase  of  183  per  cent,  over  1909.  They 
paid  for  their  ties  41  cents  each. 

The  old  Bureau  of  Railroads,  which  was  established  in  the 
Interior  Department  in  the  early  eighties  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  after  the  earnings  of  railways  thai  received  financial  as- 
sistance from  the  government,  has  been  revived  by  Secretary 
Fisher.  About  fifteen  railways  are  affected  by  the  order.  No 
reports  of  the  gross  and  net  earnings  have  been  received  from 
these  roads  since  1904,  and  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  have 
them  submit  their  back  data.  Congress,  since  1904,  has  failed 
to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  the  bureau  and 
it  was  allowed  to  drop  into  obscurity. 

The  Long  Island  perfected  plans  for  eliminating  30  grade  cross- 
ings near  Long  Island  City.  The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
,  mission  has  granted  a  certificate  of  convenience  and  necessity 
"  allowing  the.  railway  to  change  the  route  of  its  main  line  just 
\  east  of  the  Sunnyside  yards.  The  change  straightens  out  a 
\sharp  curve  and  makes  it  simpler  to  eliminate  eight  grade  cross- 
ings. The  railway  has  been  negotiating  for  some  time  to  this 
and.    The  other  grade  crossing  eliminations  will  be  made  in  con- 


nection with  the  other  improvements  the  Long  Island  has  been 
making  between  Long  Island  City  and  Jamaica. 

Last  week  Governor  Dix,  of  New  York,  signed  the  bill  author- 
izing the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  to  make  an  agree- 
ment with  the  board  of  estimate  of  New  York  City  for  the 
removal  of  its  freight  tracks  from  the  surface  of  Eleventh  ave- 
nue on  the  west  side  of  the  city.  While  the  measure  does  not 
settle  the  controversy  which  has  been  going  on  for  years  regard- 
ing these  tracks,  it  clears  the  way  for  definite  negotiations  be- 
tween the  railway  and  the  city.  Each  party  has  been  anxious  to 
get  the  tracks  off  the  street,  but  they  have  been  hampered  by 
local  politicians  and  newspapers  who  have  made  impossible 
demands. 

The  five  railwayless  counties  of  southwestern  Kansas  get  more 
railway  surveys  and  fewer  railways  than  any  other  stretch  of 
country  in  the  civilized  world.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
more  than  twenty-five  railways  have  been  surveyed  in  that  sec- 
tion. At  the  present  time  six  different  surveys  are  being  run. 
At  first  the  settlers  out  there  took  the  matter  seriously  and  had 
great  hopes.  But  they  pay  no  more  attention  now  to  a  survey- 
ing party  than  to  a  howling  coyote.  Nearly  every  township  in 
the  five  counties  has  been  gridironed  with  surveys,  but  before 
the  people  get  excited  again  they  insist  that  they  must  see  the 
rails  and  ties  being  laid. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  train  No.  7,  a  fast  mail  train 
running  between  Chicago  and  U,  P.  Transfer,  Council  Bluffs, 
has  arrived  at  U.  P.  Transfer  on  time  every  day  since  March  IS, 
and  is  still  maintaining  that  record.  This  is  in  spile  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  obliged  to  leave  Chicago  late  over  27  per  cent,  of  the 
time,  due  to  waiting  for  eastern  connections.  Train  Ko.  15, 
another  fast  train  between  the  same  points,  has  maintained  a 
record  of  reaching  Union  Pacific  Transfer  on  time  94  per  cent. 
of  the  time,  although  delayed  in  leaving  Chicago  27  per  cent,  of 
the  time.  Neither  train  was  late  into  Union  Pacific  Transfer  a 
single  trip  during  the  month  of  June. 

The  Maine  courts  in  sustaining  a  verdict  for  the  Lewiston, 
Augusta  &  Waterville  Electric,  define  the  lack  of  rights  of  unau- 
thorized persons  on  the  car  of  a  railway  company.  Jsadore 
Drouin  sued  the  railway  for  damages  sustained  while  on  one 
of  the  company's  cars.  He  was  in  the  employ  of  the  street  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  Auburn,  and  was  one  of  a  crew  receiving 
gravel  which  the  railway  company  was  hauling  for  the  city  and 
delivering  by  dumping  beside  the  track.  The  city's  foreman  sent 
workmen,  including  Drouin,  on  the  cars  to  clean  them  out  after 
they  had  been  dumped.  The  court  finds  that  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  on  the  car  by  "request  or  consent"  of  the  rail- 
way, and,  therefore,  the  railway  cannot  be  held  responsible  for 

In  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania's  superannuation  and  pension 
disbursements,  the  latest  reports  of  the  system's  relief  funds 
show  that  since  1886  there  have  been  paid  in  benefits  a  total  of 
$31,006,116.  This  amount  represents  benefits  paid  to  members 
who  were  incapacitated  for  work  and  also  to  the  families  of  those 
who  died.  During  the  month  of  June,  1911,  $185,309  in  benefits 
was  paid  to  members  or  their  families  on  the  lines  east  and  west 
of  Pittsburgh.  On  the  lines  east.  $132,186  was  paid  from  the 
relief  fund  during  June.  In  benefits  to  the  families  of  members 
who  died  $43,301  was  paid,  while  to  members  incapacitated  for 
work  the  benefits  amounted  to  $88,885.  The  relief  fund  of  the 
lines  west  paid  $53,122  in  June,  of  which  $16,350  was  for  the 
families  of  members  who  died,  and  $36,772  for  members  unable 
to  work. 

Two  Head-on  Coiililona. 
On  the  evening  of  July  28,  a  regular  southbound  passenger 
train  collided  with  a  northbound  excursion  train  near  Grindstone, 
Me.,  on  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook.  Eight  people  were  killed  and 
sixteen  badly  hurt  The  engineman  of  the  excursion  train  and 
the  firemen  on  both  trains  were  killed.  Nearly  all  the  killed  and 
injured  were  in  the  smoker  of  the  northbopnjl  train  ;  this  car  was 
telescoped,  none  of  the. other  ^^[?p^*JJ?^^-yf|D ^^fC^^    ^'  '* 
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understood  that  the  northbound  train  had  orders  to  take  a 
siding  south  of  GrindstC{;te,  the  southbound  train  being  the 
superior  train ;  but  that,  being  behind  time,  the  engineman  tried 
to  make  the  Grindstone  siding.  Neither  train  was  moving  at 
high  speed. 

On  July  27  an  excursion  train  on  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  struck 
a  freight  train  head-on  at  Hamlet,  N.  C.  Eight  passengers 
(negroes)  were  reported  killed,  and  88  people  injured,  including 
four  trainmen.  The  excursion  train  was  southbound  from  Dur- 
ham. The  freight  was  northbound  from  Washington  and  was 
entering  the  Hamlet  yards  at  slow  speed.  The  collision  was  on 
a  curve,  and  a  string  of  freight  cars  on  the  siding  cut  off  the 
view  of  each  engineman.  It  is  understood  that  the  freight  was 
on  the  main  line  without  authority. 

Pennsylvania   Railroad   Loat  and   Found   Statlstlca. 

Lost  articles  are  turned  in  to  (he  parcel  room  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania station  in  New  York  City  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  a 
day.  Between  the  time  the  station  was  opened,  November  27, 
1910.  and  July  12.  1911.  3.630  such  articles  were  received. 
So  far,  the  most  valuable  find  was  a  pocketbook  containing  $144, 
which  was  immediately  claimed  by  its  owner.  About  18  out  of 
the  20  parcels  received  daily  at  this  station  are  called  for.  When 
they  are  brought  in  they  are  registered  in  a  book,  a  duplicate 
ticket  is  given  to  the  finder,  and  a  tag  bearing  the  same  form  and 
number  is  attached.  If,  at  the  end  of  90  days,  the  owner  has  not 
appeared,  they  go  back  to  the  tinder.  Perishable  goods  are  given 
to  the  finder  after   12  hours. 

In  December,  1910,  there  were  1,204  losses  recorded  at  Broad 
Street  Station  in  Philadelphia.  Of  these,  806  have  been  returned 
to  their  owners. 

The  books  in  Union  Station,  Pittsburgh,  show  that  93  items 
were  recorded  during  five  days  taken  at  random  from  last  May. 
This  is  a  little  less  than  the  average  for  a  like  period  in  New 
York,  and  the  percentage  of  those  restored  to  the  ioser  is  very 
much  less.  Inquiries  were  received  for  only  43;  the  other  50 
Still  remain  unasked  for. 

Canada's  Projected  Lines. 

An  active  railway  construction  program  is  projected  for  the 
Dominion  generally  and  for  Saskatchewan  particularly.  In  the 
present  fiscal  year.  In  Saskatchewan  over  1,000  miles  of  new 
line  will  be  laid.  Last  year,  this  province  led  the  others  with 
total  new  track  amounting  to  476  miles.  According  to  the  plans 
so  far  announced  by  the  three  principal  railways  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Northern  will  construct  330  miles  in  the  province,  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  342  miles  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  about 
350  miles,  making  a  total  of  about  1.120  miles.  In  addition  to 
this  new  construction  work,  about  1,350  miles  of  new  grading 
will  be  done. 

Concerning  the  completion  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and 
the  Grand -Trunk  from  ocean  to  ocean.   President  Hays,  who 


;nlly  completed  a  six-weeks 
part  of  the  sjstem,  says  the  1 
This  is  a  year  later  than  the  es 
Hays  explained  that  in  certain 
siruction    progress    had    been 


r  of  inspection  of  the  greater 
ne  will  he  completed  in  !9I4. 
imate  made  early  in  1910.  Mr. 
sections  of  the  line  good  con- 
la  de.  while  in  other  sections, 
1  the  difficulties  presented  by  the  rough  country  and 
also  by  a  scarcity  of  labor,  construction  has  been  carried  for- 
ward very  slowly.  Good  construction  progress  has  been  made 
on  the  sections  of  the  road  running  through  the  clay  belt  of 
Northern  Ontario.  The  main  section  is  completed  a  consider- 
able distance  both  east  and  west  of  Cochrane,  a  divisional  point, 
and  the  present  terminus  of  the  Temiskaming  Railway.  On  both 
sides  of  the  line  there  is  good  grazing  and  farming  land.  From 
Winnipeg  to  Edmonton,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  the  line  is  excellent  wheat  growing  land,  while 
the  remaining  is  adapted  to  grazing.  The  present  wheat  belt 
and  as  yet  unused  fertile  land  of  western  Canada  extends  for 
about  200  miles  west  of  Edmonton  in  .\lberla.  and  its  opening 
will  serve,  in  time,  to  make  of  that  town  the  distributing  center 
of  the  Peace  river  region.  This  region  is  rapidly  filling  up  with 
settlers.  The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  be  able  to  furnish  con- 
siderable assistance  in  the  movement  of  the  western  crop  this 
year.  Officials  of  the  road  have  estimated  that  between  12.000,000 
and  13,000,000  bushels  «ill  be  moved  over  their  Hne  this  year. 


This  will  compare  with  about  5,575.000  bushels  hatiled  last  year. 
The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  when  completed,  will  be  made  up  as 
follows:  Moncton  to  Winnipeg  (National  Transcontinental,  un- 
1,805  miles ;  VVinnipeg  to  Edmonton,  con- 
)f  which  section  is  completed,  793  miles,  and  Edmonton 
to  Prince  Rupert,  partly  constructed,  ?62  miles.  By  the  time  the 
main  line  is  finished  to  the  port  of  Prince  Rupert,  the  company's 
branch  hne.  from  Montreal  to  the  main  line  will  have  been  built 
and  put  in  condition  to  handle  traffic. — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Notes  on  Japarteae  Railways. 
Japanese  engineers  favor  the  English  type  of  locomotive 


ci pally  because  the  c 
they  feel  it  is  safer 
understand  that  the  i 
in  Japan  were  built  i 
formatio 


1  each  first-class 
1  porters  within 


of  gravity  is  considerably  lower,  and 
n  their  curves  with  the  narrow  gag?.  I 
jst  satisfactory  locomotives  ever  operated 
America  from  English  designs.  This  in- 
le  by  a  firm  in  Japan  which  has  handled 
upwards  of  4,000  locomotives  of  various  types.  That  first  order  . 
of  50  locomotives  was  followed  by  orders  for  some  SOO  of  the 
same  type,  and  they  proved  very  satisfactory.  Locomotive  and 
car  works  have  recently  been  established,  and  much  new  work 
Is  done  at  home. 

Station  platforms  as  in  England  and  Europe  are  level  with  the 
car  steps.  The  station  master  is  quite  a  dignified  official,  hrs 
a  uniform  and  carries  a  sword  on  special  occasions.  The  tmi- 
form  consists  of  the  ordinary  regulation  blue,  with  gilt  buttons 
and  gold  braid,  and  a  bright  scarlet  band  around  his  cap.  He 
is  rather  a  showy  individual  when  he  gets  it  on,  and  as  he  walks 
along  the  platform  things  move.  When  there  is  a  celebrated  dig- 
nitary passing  through,  such  as  the  Emperor  or  a  member  of 
Parliament,   he  buckles   on   his   sword. 

About  130  lbs.  of  free  baggage  is  allowed  c 
ticket,  and  baggage  will  be  delivered  by  static 
a  radius  of  four  miles  at  2'/i  cents  per  piece. 

Trains  are  in  charge  of  a  guard.  Tickets  are  punched  when 
passengers  pass  through  the  wicket  on  the  platform,  and  given 
up  when  passing  out  at  destination.  All  tickets  are  good  for 
stop-overs  at  most  stations,  within  the  limits  of  expiration  date, 
all  that  is  necessary  being  to  show  your  ticket  to  the  collector 
qt  the  wicket  and  pass  out.  Special  platform  tickets  Srt  issued 
at  one  cent  each  to  accommodate  those  coming  with  or  to  met 
friends.  In  that  way  they  take  advantage,  in  a  financial  sen«e 
at  least,  of  the  feelings  of  the  people,  which  in  Japan  lead  then 
to  appear  in  large  numbers  when  their  friends  leave  or  when 
they  wish  to  welcome  someone  coming.  It  is  my  own  recollec- 
tion that  when  we  left  Kure,  the  naval  station,  homeward  bouiiil, 
upwards  of  100  appeared  and  lined  up  on  the  platform,  to  say 
"Good  bye"  in  his  best  English.  It  is  considered  a  mark  of 
very  great  disrespect  in  Japan  not  to  go  to  the  station  to  see 
your  friends  oR. — James  F.  Paige,  before  New  England  Rail- 
road Club. 

Sale  of  Stock  to  Union  Switch  A  Signal  Employees. 

The  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  has  set  aside  2,0;0 
shares  (par  value  $S0  per  share)  of  its  common  stnck  to  be  sold 
to  employees,  and  1,000  shares  of  common  stock  are  now  oflfcre-l 
to  employees  not  general  officers.  Employees  are  offered  t^e 
privilege  of  subscribing  for  slock  at  $75  per  share,  payment  to 
be  made  in  installments  covering  a  maximum  period  of  50 
months.  As  soon  as  24  per  cent,  of  the  purchase  price  has  be.'ii 
paid,  all  dividends  accruing  on  the  slock  are  credited  to  the  p\T- 
chaser's  account.  After  the  subscription  price  has  been  fully 
paid,  if  the  employee  continues  in  the  employ  of  the  compjux 
he  is  entitled  to  a  participation  certificate,  which  entitles  him  I  > 
all  cash  or  slock  dividends,  and  also  to  voting  rights  to  he  ex- 
ercised through  the  treasurer.  In  addition,  the  company  is  tn 
declare  a  $5  per  share  dividend  each  year  for  five  ye.'irs  cm  I'e 
participation  certificate;  this,  of  course,  in  addition  to  any  di 
dends  that  are  paid  on  the  stock  itself.  It  will  he  seen,  th. 
fore,  that  the  employee 
after  the  complf 
$50  per  share  oi 
Switch  &  Signal  Company 

stock  is  now  selling  in  the  open  market  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$86  per  $50  par  value  share.  •' 

It   will   be   noted   that  the   subscriber  gets   no   interest  on   thc*^. 
first  24  per  cent,  of  his  subsdrii«idiii' <tl*«  VttN  (fte  first  24  pe    r 


1  on  the  stock  itself.  It  will  he  seen,  then-  ' 
oyee  will,  at  the  end  of  the  five  year  period  J 
1  of  his  payments,  have  received  his  stock  at  / 
ir.  The  last  allotment  of  stock  of  the  Uni"n  / 
impany  to  its  stockholders  was  at  75,  and  tin-    / 
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cent,  is  paid,  he  receives  all  cash  dividends  on  the  full  amount 
of  the  stock  that  he  subscribed  for  and  is  not  charged  any  in- 
terest on  his  deferred  payments. 

When  the  stock  has  been  fully  paid,  stockholders  may  take 
stock  certificates  instead  of  participation  certificates.  These 
stock  certificates,  of  course,  are  negotiable,  while  the  partici- 
pation certificates  are  not  negotiable;  but  if  stock  instead  of 
participation  certificates  are  taken,  the  stockholder  loses  his 
privilege  of  getting  an  extra  dividend  of  $5  per  share  for  each 
year  for  five  years. 

If  a  subscriber  leaves  the  employ  of  the  company,  or  wishes 
to  discontinue  his  subscription  before  the  full  amount  is  paid 
up,  or  dies,  he  or  his  heirs  are  entitled  to  receive  the  full 
amount   of  money   that  he   has   paid   in,   with   interest   at   5   per 

Employees  who  are  getting  $1,000  a  year  or  less  are  offered 
five  shares  or  less ;  employees  who  are  getting  $3,000  a  year  are 
offered  5  shares  for  the  first  $1,000  of  salary,  and  one  additional 
share  for  each  additional  $250  of  salary  or  fraction  thereof;  em- 
ployees who  are  paid  more  Ihan  $3,000  have  the  right  to  sub- 
scribe for  13  shares  for  the  first  $3,000  of  salary  and  one  ad- 
ditional share  for  each  additional  $500  of  salary — the  maximum 
subscription,  allowed,  however,  for  employees  of  any  class  is 
20  shares. 


iiCkK    SociiTV   OP   MicHAHicAL   Ehcthuh. — Cilvin   W.    Rice,   29  W. 
3«h  St.,  New  York. 

CIATIOK     OF     Ammican     RAriWAT     AcCOUWTtHO     OpHCtlS. — C.     G.     Phil. 
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N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicago;  annual,  November  6-10.  Chics 
NATION  OP  Ratlwav  Tiligix-h   Sui-eiihtindents.— P.  W.  Drew,  13S 

Adam*  St..  Chicago:  onnual.  June  24,  1912,  New  York. 
iiATioB    or    TuAHSpoiTATToi    AND    Ca»    Accoumt.kg    OrFicHi,— G.    p. 

Conard,  75  Church  Si..  New  York;  December  12-13.  Louisville.  Kjr. 
Railway    Clu».— James    Powell.    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal. 


Que.:  isl  Tuesday  in  monlh„  eACtpt  June.  July  ind  Aug..  Mont 
Cahadiah  SodiTv  or  Civil  Enoihieii.— Oement  H.  McLcad.  413  Dorcbea- 

ter  St..  Montreal,  Que;  Thuridiys.  Montreal. 
Car   FoEEUEH-t   Association   op  Chicago.— Aaron    Kline.   S41    North    50tli 

Court,  Oiicago:  Zd  Uonday  in  month.  Chicago. 
CiNTEAL  Railway  Ci.ua.— H.    D.    Voughi.   95    Liberty   St.,  New   York:    Zd 

Tburs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Pri.  in  March.  May,  Sept..  Nov..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  ENoiBaeis'  Societv  op  St.  Paul,-D.  P.  Jurgenien.  116  Winter  St, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.:  2d  Monday,  meept  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Paul. 
EHGiNEEaa'    Societv   op   Pbnhsvlvahta.— E.    R.    Daihcr.   Box    704.    Harri*- 

burg,  Pa.;  lat  Monday  atti '  " 

Escmaaas'  Socibtv  op  WetTMiii  Pinhsvlvakia.- E.  K.  Hiles,  803  Fullon 

building,  Pittsburgh:  1st  and  3d  Tuesday.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
FlBICHT  Claim  Asiociatios. -Warren  P.  Taylor.  Richmond.   Va.:  annual. 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

'""w.  Adimi  s"chicago:  Wed'  pre. 
Railway  Cohciess. — Eie 


H^ ' 


Completion  of  the  KInahu  Railway. 

The  section  of  the  Kinshu  Railway,  Japan,  which  has  been  up  to 
this  lime  winding  between  Hitoyoshi  and  Yoshimatu,  and  which 
was  begun  in  the  first  half  of  1906,  was  finished  last  November. 
The  completion  of  the  section,  which  is  21  miles  lonp;  was  not 
expected  before  this  year,  but  the  difficulties  that  were  uriered  by 
the  mountainous  district  through  which  it  passes,  were  more 
rapidly  overcome  than  was  at  first  believed  possible.  There  are 
in  all  through  the  Yataka  mountains  21  tunnels,  with  a  total 
length  of  4.19  miles.  The  railway  attains  at  the  point  of  the 
Iiighesl  tunnel  an  altitude  of  1,776  ft,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  the  Hitoyoshi  station  is  only  29S  ft.,  and  that  at  Yoshimatu 
210  meters,  or  689  ft.,  above  the  sea.  The  new  .section  was  given 
ovbr  to  traffic  on  November  20.  On  the  same  day  there  was  an 
opening  celebration  in  Edgoshima.  With  the  opening  of  this 
section  there  will  he  direct  railway  communications  between 
Mrji  and  Kagoshima.  and  also  with  the  railway  to  Tokio.  on  the 
main  ishind.  The  governmental  authorities  intended  lo  operate 
through  trains,  which  will  make  this  entire  run  of  327  miles  in 
13  hours. 

Further,  it  is  intended  to  make  regular  steamer  communi- 
cation with  the  railway  from  Kagoshima  and  Formosa.  When 
this  is  done,  (he  present  direct  steamer  connection  between 
Mojit  and  Formosa  will  be  discontinued. 


MEETINGS   AND   CONVENTIONS. 
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Jure  and  August.  New  York. 
ACToas.- D.  J.   HancT,   13   Park 
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Zd  Friday  in 
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New  York. 

Mastei  Cab   BiTiLni 


„..   .....STEi   Blackshitms'   ASSOCIATIOH.— A.   L.  Wood- 

hio:  annual.  Aug.   15.  Toledo.  Ohio. 

— W.  B.  Harriton.   l.Inion    Station,   Dr-   Moines.   Ia.i 

onth,  eicept  July  and  August.  Des  Moineo. 

as'  AsBociATiOH.— Harry  D.   Vooght.  95   Liberty  St.. 


IB.— J.   W.  Taylor,  Old  Color. 


mildini. 


,    1008  Walnut   St..    Kansas 


Masteb   Cah   and   Locomotive    Pai-'tius'    AssnciATioN.   o»    UmTin   Statu 

ANB  Canada.- A.    P.   Dane,   B.   S   M..    Reading.   Mass.:    Sept.   12-15. 

1911.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
New  Enoi.akd  Rail»oao  Club.— G.  H.  Fraiier.  10  Oliver  St..  Bo-loo.  Mass.: 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July.  Aug.  and  Sept..  Boston. 
New  Yo»k  B.il»oad  Clu».— H.  D.  Vou«ht.  9S  Liberty  St..  N>"  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 
NoETHEBB  Railway  Club.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C.  M.  &  St.  P..  Duluth.  Minn.J 

4th  Saturday.  Duluth. 
OiiAHA    Railway    Cl.'b,- H.    H.    Maulick,    Barker    Block,    Omaha.    Neb.: 

record  Wedne-day. 
Raileoab   Ciob  op   Kaksas  City.— C 

City,  Mo.:  3d  Friday  in  momh,  ivansaa  tiiy. 
Railway  Clue  of  Pittseueoh.— C.  W.   Alleman.  P.  S  L.   E..   Pitl-burgh. 

Pa.:  4th  Friday  in  month,  encept  Tune,  July  and  August.  Pill-burgb, 
Railway  Ihoustbial  Associaiiok.— G.   L.   Stewart,   St.  L-   S.  W,   Ry.,   St. 

Louis,  Mo.:  annual.  May  12,  1912.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Railway  Signal  Associatiok.— C.  C.   Rosenberg.  Bethlehem.   Ph.:   annual, 

Oct.  10.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Railway   Stoeekebpcis'  Association.— J.   P.   Murphy,  Box  C.  Collinwood, 

Ohio. 

RiCHHOHD  Railboap  Club.— F.  O,   Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.:   2d  Monday, 
excepljune.  July  and  August.  ^ 

"^    P.™?.*"  Ry..'^'rta."n.T September  f"]"" St~Louis7 Mn.     '""''' 
St.   Louu  Railway  Club.— B.   W,   Frauentbal.  Union    Station.   St.    Louis, 

Mo.:  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  St.  Louis. 
Society  op  Railway   Financial  Ofpicebs. — C.   Nyquist,   L»  Salle   St.   Sta- 

Southibh'associatidh  of  Cab  Seivice  o'rFicxBS,- E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  & 

W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  annual,  October  20,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
SouTBEBB   a   Southwestern   Railway   Club.- A.   J.   Merrill.   Grant   bidg., 

Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan..  March,  May,  July.  Sept..  Nov..  Atlanta. 
Toledo  Teanspoetaiion   Club.- J.  G.  Macomber,  Woolaon  Spice  Co..  T»- 

ledo.  Ohio:  lat  Saturday,  Toledo. 
Tbappic   Club    of    Chicago,— Guy    S.    McCabe.    La    Salle   Hotel.    Chicago: 

meetings  munthly.  Cbieago. 
Tkaffic  Clvb  op  New  Yoee. — C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway.  New  York:  last 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 
Teapfic  Club  op  Pittsbubgh.- T.  J.  Walters,  Oliver  building  Pituburgh, 

Pa.;  meetings  monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
Tbaih  De«patchebs'  Association  or  Aheeica.— J.  F.  Macfcie.  T0<2  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago:  annual.  June  IS.  1912.  Louisville.  Ky. 
Teanspoetation   Club  op   Buffalo.- J.    M.    Sells.    RulTalo:    first   Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Teanspobtatiob  Club  op  Detboit.- W.  B.  Hurley.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Detroit. 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 
Travelinc  Enoineees'  Assoc! atiom.—W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.. 

East  BuiFalo.  N.  Y.;  annual,  August  29  September  1,  Chicago. 
Weitebn  Cahaua  Railway  auB.— W.  H.  Bosevear.  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 

nipeg,  Man.:   2d  Monday.  e«epi  June.  July  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
Westehk  Railway  Ct.ub— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colonv  buildinK.  Chicago:  3d 

TY  OF  KNoiHEEaa.- J.   H.   Wardfr.   1735   Mnnadnock   Block, 

■         :ept  July  and  Aue"-t.  Chicago. 

"■-rf.J-  i^'!Pf.  F'f"  National   Bank  bIdg., 


Chic 


Isl  Wed 

annual.  January   16-lS,  Ciiici 
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The  assistant  attorney  general  of  Washington  has  told  the 
Washington  Public  Service  Commission  that  in  his  opinion  rail- 
wa;^s  and  steamship  companies  cannot  legally  exchange  with 
newspapers  intrastate  transportation  for  advertising: 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Denver,  Colo.,  have  appropriated 
$500  to  engage  a  lawyer  to  compel  the  Colorado  &  Southern  to 
carry  freight  between  Denver  and  points  on  the  line  running  via 
Leadville  to  Breckenridge.  This  line  is  the  old  Denver,  South 
Park  &  Pacific, 

The  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Texas  St  Pacific  are  to  put  in 
operation  a  through  dining  car  service  on  their  trains  between 
St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans;  and  a  through  dining  car  service 
is  also  to  be  put  in  operation  between  New  Orleans  and  El  Paso 
on  the  Texas  &  Pacific 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  reduced  its  first  and 
second  class  rates  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  to  points  between  Belen, 
N.  Mex.,  and  Ctovis  by  18  cents;  its  third  class  rates  by  17 
cents;  its  fourth  class  rates  by  19  cents;  its  fifth  class  rates  by  i 
5  cents,  and  its  class  A  rates  by  12  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  has  leased  about 
three  acres  of  water  frontage  at  Los  Angeles  from  the  Southern 
Pacific,  and  it  is  surmised  that  hereafter  the  company  will  make 
Los  Angeles  a  port  of  call.  At  present  freight  for  Los  Angeles 
is  delivered  to  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  San  Diago. 

The  government  of  Canada  has  decided  to  rebate  the  duty 
on  bituminous  coal  brought  into  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Al- 
berta and  Eastern  British  Columbia  from  the  United  States 
within  the  next  two  months.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  fail- 
ure of  coal  miners  and  mine  operators  to  settle  the  .strike  in 
the  Alberta  mines,  which  has  been  carried  on  throughout  the 
summer. 

Representative  Adamson  of  Georgia,  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  has  introduced  a  reso- 
lution in  the  lower  house  of  Congress,  authorizing  the  Inter- 
State  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  valuation  of  all  railways 
in  the  United  States.  The  information  was  obtained  "to  be 
submitted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  facts  in  investigations  or 
trials  before  the   Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  or  in  any 

In  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  total  value  of 
manufactures  exported  from  the  United  States  wus  $910/)00,000, 
of  which  $601,000/XX)  was  manufactures  ready  tor  consumption 
and  $309X>00,000  manufactures  for  use  in  further  manufacturing. 
This  is  the  largest  total  value  for  any  year  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  also  represents  a' larger  gain  over  the  previous  year 
than  has  ever  been  made  before.  The  Increase  over  1910  was 
¥143,000,000,  or  about  18^  per  cent. 

The  Philadelphia  &  West  Chester  Traction  Company  began 
on  August  1  a  freight  service  between  West  Chester  and  Sixty- 
third  street  and  Market  street,  Philadelphia.  There  will  be  an 
interchange  of  cars  at  Sixty-third  street  with  the  Philadelphia 
Rapid  Transit,  which  will  haul  cars  and  freight  from  and  to  its 
main  freight  station  at  Front  and  Market  streets.  It  is  said  that 
this  is  the  beginning  of  a  general  scheme  to  extend  freight  serv- 
ice by  trolley  to  a  number  of  towns  in  Pennsylvania. 

A  press  despatch  from  Monterey,  Mex.,  says  that  experts  em- 
ployed by  the  United  Slates  government  are  investigating  the 
quarries  in  Monterey  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  of  stone 
for  the  jetties  and  other  harbor  works  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  and 
Aransas  Pass.  The  stone  for  Galveston  has  heretofore  been 
obtained  from  quarries  near  Liana  and  Marble  Falls,  Tex.  The 
Texas  Railroad  Commission  sometime  ago  authorized  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  rates  on  stone  for  a  haul  of  less  than  200  miles. 

The  completion  of'the  extension  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
from  Gatesville,  Tex.,  to  Comanche,  together  with  other  branches 
built  by  the  St.  Louis,  Southwestern,  puts  the  roa^  in  a  position 
to  handle  a  great  part  of  Arkansas  Tice"  shipments.  More  than 
65,000  acres  of  rice  lands  are  now  in  cultivation  in-  Arkansas', 


while  seven  years  ago  there  were  none,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
only  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  land  which  could  be  used  to  raise 
rice  is  now  under  cultivation,  and  it  is  claimed  that  85  per  cent. 
of  the  total  cultivatable  rice  lands  are  tributary  to  the  St,  Louis 
South  western's  lines. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Atihison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and 
the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  have  made  a  narrangement  by 
which  a  through  passenger  train  is  to  be  run  bcgitlning  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  year  between  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Los 
Angeles,  using  the  the  Frisco  out  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Cole- 
man cut-of!  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  This  would 
bring  the  Santa  Fe  in  competition  for  passenger  business  with 
the  Southern  Pacific's  through  trains  from  New  Orleans  to  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  Roughly  the  distance  from  New 
Orleans  to  Los  Angeles  by  the  Santa  Fe-Frisco  line  would  seem 
to  be  2,202  miles,  as  compared  with  2003  by  the  Southern  Pacific 

For  use  in  July,  19,496  commutation  tickets  were  sold  by  the 
Long  Island  Railroad.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of  commu- 
tation tickets  ever  sold  on  the  Long  Island  in  one  month,  being 
2,142  more  ticfcets  than  were  sold  in  any  one  month  last  year. 
This  gain  in  commutation  traffic  is  attributed  to  the  opening 
of  the  Pennsylvania  East  river  tunnels  which,  of  course,  very 
much  shortens  the  time  between  Long  Island  and  the  uptown 
business  district  of  Manhattan,  but  does  not  shorten  the  time 
between  the  downtown  business  district  and  Long  Island  points 
The  subway  to  Flatbush  avenue,  Brooklyn,  and  the  electric  serv- 
ice between  there  and  Jamaica  is  still  the  quickest  way  to  get 
from  the  Battery  to  points  in  Long  Island.' 

An  inexhaustible  source  of  editorials  for  southeastern  daily  papers 
has  been  a  comparison  of  the  methods  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Railway  in  colonization  work.  In  reply  to  criticism 
in  a  more  than  ordinarily  progressive  Southern  newspaper. 
President  Finely  said:  "In  comparing  the  work  of  this  character 
being  done  by  the  railway  companies  of  the  Southeast  with  that 
being  done  by  the  Canadian  company  referred  to,  and  by  some 
of  the  western  transcontinental  lines  in  the  United  States,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  many  of  these  western 
lines,  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  are  owners  of  large 
tracts  of  agricultural  lands,  granted  to  them  in  aid  of  their 
construction.  The  revenues  which  they  obtain  from  the  s^le 
of  these  lands  constitute  funds  on  which  they  can  draw  for  ex- 
penditures in  connection  with  th&.5Dlicitation  of  immigration  and. 
other  development  work.  The  companies  operating  in  the  South- 
eastern states,  however,  must  draw  on  their  operating  revenues. 
■  for  all  expenditures  of  this  character.  The  western  lines,  in  ad-' 
dition  to  the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  lands,  for  use  in 
the  solicitation  of  immigrants,  are  in  position  to  offer  their  own' 
lands  direct  to  immigrants  at  definite  prices;  whereas,  the  lines 
of  the  Southeast,  having  no  such  large  bodies  of  lands  of  their 
own,  can  do  no  more  than  bring  prospective  buyers  into  touch 
with  those  having  lands  for  sale. 

F.  W.  Stevens,  chairman  of  the  New.  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  Second  district,  in  a  talk  delivered  at  the  Chatauqua 
at  Jamestown,  N,  Y.,  recently  said :  "I  have  never  believed  for 
a  moment  the  oft  repeated  sentence,  'A  public  officer  is  a  public 
servant.'  A  public  officer  is  a  man  named  to  an  office  wherein 
he  is  to  exercise  his  own  best  judgment  in  performing  his  duties, 
and  if  he  responds  to  any  demand  or  clamor  in  opposition  to  his 
own  judgment  of  what  is  best  and  right,  then  he  is  betraying  the 
most  sacred  trust  The  work  of  the  Public  Service  Commission 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  court,  and  its  decisions  are  based  on  evi- 
dence and  facts  placed  before  it  and  are  not  influenced  by  public 
clamor  or  personal  influence,  no  matter  from  what  sources.  Dis- 
trust the  public  official  who  keeps  in  the  limelight;  it  is  bad  for 
the  sight,  bad  for  the  hearing,  and  conducive  to  a  big  head. 
When  you  find  a  public  official  who  prefers  the  limelight,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  keep  him  there  and  get  some  other  person  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  position.  The  work  of  our  commis- 
sion can  be  summarized  in  part  by  referring  to  honest  capital- 
ization, end  of  rebating,  reduction  of  complaints,  better  under- 
standing between  the  public  and  corporations,  better  service, , 
trains  on  time,  new  stations,  protection  at  crossings.  The  chief  , 
functions  of  the  commission  are  threefold:  First,  to  act  as  a 
tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  differences,  between  the  public 
and  corporations;  second,  requip^^l^n^-^^^ljzation ;  third, 
controlling   rates  and'-service. 
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Immigration  Traffic  increase. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  passenger  t 
enues  of  the  six  imporlant  trunk  lines  operating  out  of  N 
Yorkfor  the  II  months  ended  May  31   of  this  year: 


.    Lack.   &   Weit 


.111,739 
2S,lfil.961  , 
23.977,622 
30,302,413    ' 


»557,91 
374,9; 
198.4( 


Ntw  YijrJt  Central  &  H.  R.... 

*tew  York,  New  Hsven  &  H.. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R.. 
Since  its  withdrawal  from  the  immigrant  pool  several  months 
ago  the  Lackawanna  has  been  getting  the  ereater  part  of  the 
traffic  by  having  its  independent  office  on  Ellis  Island,  which,  in 
some  measure,  it  is  understood,  aeeoimts  for  the  showing  made 
in  increase  of  passenger  revenue. 

The  same  is  also  true  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  which  followed 
the  example  of  the  Lackawanna,  and  to  some  extent  cut  down 
the  latter's  advantageous  position.  Previous  to  these  with- 
drawals the  Erie  had  been  the  leader  ii\  the  handling  of  this 
dass   of   business. 


Car  Surpluiea  and  Shortagea. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting  sta- 
tistical bulletin  No.  99-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  March  30,  1910,  to  July  19,  1911, 
says : 

"The  total  surplus  for  the  date  Of  this  report  is  150,433,  a  de- 
crease of  15,(PS  since  our  last  report.  Of  this  decrease  7,074 
are  coal  and  gondolas,  and  6,200  box  cars.  There  are  also  slight 
decreases  in  flat  and  miscellaneous  cars.  The  bulk  of  the  de- 
crease in  box  cars  is  in  groups  3  (Central),  5  (Southern),  and 
iO  (Pacific),  while  the  coal  car  decrease  is  general.  There  are 
also  some  scattering  shortages  which  are  as  yet  unimportant.  A 
study  of  the  charts  for  previous  years  shows  that  without  ex- 
ception the  decrease  in  surplus  has  started  with  either  the  first 
or  second  period  in  July,  and  the  reports  seem  to  indicate  a 
similar  tendency  in  the  supply  this  year." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  in  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  chart 
shows  total  bi-weekly  figures  in  1907  to  1911. 
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Cand)tion  of  the  Cotton  Crop. 

Aupwt  2,  I9H,  12:00  Noon. 
The  crop  reporting  boanl  of  the  United  Stales  department 
of  agricuiture  estimates  that  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop 
on  July  25  was  89.1  per  cent,  of  a  normal,  as  compared  wilh  88.2 
on  June  25.  1911;  75.5  on  July  25,  1910:  ?l-9  on  Jnly  25,  1909. 
and  79.4  the  average  ot  the  past  ten  years  July  25. 
Compariscns  i^f  conditions,  by   states,   follows: 

July        June  July  25, 


Slali 


1909.     Ten-yr.  ^ 


Keeping  Everybody  In  Buslneai. 

The  principal  cases  of  complaint  of  existing  rates  thai  have 
hccn  brought  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  during 
the  past  several  years  have  been  those  of  communities  dissatisfied 
with  relative  rate  adjustments  that  they  think  have  placed  their 
producers  and  merchants  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
competing   merchants   and    producers   ot   other   communities. 

Arguments  advanced  by  the  shippers  in  such  cases  have  often 
been  based  upon  what  they  designate  as  their  "natural  advan- 
tages of  location."  They  have  complained  against  the  railways 
for  endeavoring  to  deprive  them  of  the  "natural  advantages  of 
location,"  It  is  usually  considered  commendable  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  endeavor  to  overcome  natural  disadvantages,  whether 
emailed  by  physical  infirmity,  lack  of  training,  or  other  handicap. 
Spectacles,  ear-trumpets,  wooden  legs,  study,  application,  the 
saving  of  money,  are  all  devices  for  overcoming  natural  dis- 
advantages, and  the  person  who  by  use  of  such  a  device  is 
enabled  to  hold  his  own  in  a  field  wilh  those  more  favorably  en- 
dowed is  usually  accorded  credit  rather  than  discredit.  If  he 
has  the  ability  to  perceive  his  natural  disadvantages  and  the 
will  to  overcome  them,  all  the  better  for  him.  Now  many  rail- 
ways have  been  built  either  to  overcome  the  natural  disadvan- 
tages of  a  community  or  to  afford  opportunity  for  the  use  of 
natural  advantages.  Indeed,  they  have  never  been  built  for  any 
.other  reason.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  constructed  to  bring  to 
Baltimore  traffic  which  was  going  to  Philadelphia.  The  first 
railways  from  Boston,  N'cw  York,  Chicago  and  other  cities  were 
built  to  overcome  the  natural  disadvantages  of  those  cities  or  to 
promote  their  natural  advantages.  When  capita),  energy,  and 
enterprise  have  combined  to  provide  a  community  with  railway 
transportation  what  is  to  be  the  limit  to  the  benefit  lo  which  it 
is  entitled  from  the  advantage  thus  gained?  Il  is  to  overcome 
the  natural  disadvantages  that  the  government  spends  millions 
of  dollars  to  improve  a  harbor  here  and  a  river  there.  Bridges 
are  built  and  tunnels  are  bored  to  overcome  such  natural  dis-. 
advantages,  as  the  great  Shoshone  dam  was  built  and  irrigation 
provided  to  reclaim  the  thousands  of  square  miles  of  arid  West. 
The  more  we  reflect  the  clearer  is  our  perception  that  all  of  the 
effort  that  has  led  to  what  we  call  civili^.ation  has  been  to  over- 
come natural  disadvantages. 

Now  a  railwav  serving  a  particular  comnninily  finds  it  to  its 
interest  to  enable  that  community  to  place  its  products  in  the 
widest  markets.  It  is  the  pursuance  of  this  policy  that  has  de- 
veloped the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  United  Stntes,  The 
clamor  of  shippers  lo  be  protected  in  the  natural  advantages  of 
location  would  seem  to  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  for  if  the 
natural  advantages  of  location  were  reinforced  wilh  strength, 
skill,  foresight  and  industry,  there  would  seem  little  need  for 
them  to  cry  for  governmental  protection.  Natural  advantages 
and  economic  strength  are  not  synonymous.  It  would  seem  that 
a  railway  company  is  justified  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
communities  which  it  serves  so  long  as  it  is  not  obliged  to  carry 
their  traffic  at  a  positive  loss,  but  with  a  reasonable  profit.    To 


rule  otherwise  is  to  do  for  the  communities  of  this  country 
what  the  trades  unions  do  for  their  members,  reduce  their  energy 
and   ability   to   the   dead   level   that   stifles   enterprise. 

Yet  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  lo  say  that  it  is  the  desire  of 
the  weak  for  protection  against  the  strong  that  had  underlaid 
all  the  clamor  against  the  railways.  That  the  weak  should  be 
protected  from  rapacity  and  injustice  is  perhaps  the  motive  that 
underlies  nearly  all  of  law,  but  at  the  same  time  that  strength, 
skill,  foresight,  wisdom  and  perseverance  should  be  protected  in 
the  rewards  that  accrue  to  these  qualities  is  essential  to  the 
progress  of  civilization.  That  railways  should  charge  the  same 
rates  under  the  same  conditions  to  all  alike ;  that  by  secret  prac- 
tices and  stealthy  devices  one  should  not  be  favored  at  the  ex- 
pense of  another  is  any  obligation  of  the  public  character  of 
their  service.  To  protect  the  weak  against  the  strong  at  all 
times,  under  all  conditions  and  by  all' means  is  to  reverse  the 
process  of  evolution,  lo  promote  the  survival  of  the  unfit.— L,  E. 
Johnson,  before  the   Southern   Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association, 

A  Farmers'  Market  Bureau. 

B.  F.  Yoakum,  in  an  aldress  before  the  Texas  Farmers'  Con- 
gress,  at   their   annual   meeting   at   College.   Tex.,   said   in   part : 

"The  farmers  do  not  get  as  much  as  they  should  for  their 
products,  and  no  one  can  improve  this  but  the  farmers  them- 
selves. According  to  government  reports,  the  produc 
46  cents  for  products  of  the  farm  for  which  the  i 
pays  $1,00, 

"Last  year's  agricultural  products  were  worth  $9,000,fXX),000 
to  the  farmers.  Assuming  that  the  farmers  kept  one-third  of 
the  products  for  their  own  use  the  consumers  paid  over  $13,000,- 
000,000  where  the  producers  received  $6,000,000,000,  The  cost  ot 
getting  the  year's  products  from  producers  to  consumers  amount- 
ed to  the  enormous  sum  of  $7,000,000,000.  The  real  problem  to 
deal  with  is  not  hight  cost  of  living.     It  is  high  cost  of  selling, 

"The  business  end  of  husbandry  has  been  sadly  neglected,  and 
that  is  the  chief  reason  why  agricultural  growth  makes  such  a 
poor  showing  in  comparison  with  other  national  developments. 
To  receive  better  prices,  farmers  only  have  to  copy  what  others 
are  doing  successfully.  For  instance,  the  people  of  Denmark 
thirty  years  ago  received  $12,000,000  for  their  butter,  eggs  and 
bacon.  Then  they  began  the  organization  of  market  societies. 
Now  the  same  character  of  products  brings  in  over  $100,000,000 
a  year.  There  is  no  such  talk  of  high  cost  of  living  in  that  little 
country  because  they  have  a  system  of  economical  marketing. 
The  farmers  there  have  organized  under  trust  methods. 

"The  co-operative  creamery  and  co-operation  in  marketing 
fruits,  vegetables,  grain,  cotton  and  other  products  is  sure  of 
success  when  practiced  under  correct  business  rules.  Add  ice 
storage,  ^u It ry  and  egg  distribution  facilities  and  the  marketing 
plant  becomes  complete, 

"It  will  be  urged  by  some  that  development  of  thousands 
or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  farm  market  places  to  the 
limit  of  their  usefulness  will  result  in  damage  to  existing  busi- 
ness. This  alarm  is  not  warranted.  Commerce  is  always  aided 
and  not  retarded  by  labor  saving  machinery  and  reductions  in 
cost  of  distribution,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  there 
are  1,500  co-operative  stores  with  a  membership  as  large  as  the 
population  of  Texas^eight  million  people  receiving  the  profits. 
They  do  a  business  of  more  than  $500,000,000  a  year, 

"These  neighborhood  marketing  establishments  will  place 
every  farmer  with  ten  or  forty  acres  on  the  same  footing  as  an- 
other with  more  land  and  greater  harvests, 

"The  government  should  asri^t  in  finding  a  way  for  better 
farm  marketing.  There  should  be  a  market  bureau  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  devoted  to  accumulating  and  distributing 
information  on, best  methods  and  best  markets  for  selling." 


INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION. 


has  further  postponed  from  September  2  to 
March  2  the  advance  in  rales  on  ice  that  were  filed  by  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western, 

The   Greater   Des    Moines    Committee   has   complained   to   the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  rates  from  Des  Moi 
to   Colorado  commcn   points,  as   compared' t!ith 
Missouri  river  cities,  i  ized  by  V 


:  rates  irom  ues  iiioines 
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n  has  further  suspended  the  advance  rates  filed 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  on  cotton  from  the  southwest  to  New  England  points, 
(rom  August  !5  to  February  15,  1912. 

The  commission  has  granted  sn  extension  of  time  to  Sep- 
tember 1  as  the  effective  date  for  its  order  requiring  all  of  the 
roads  operating  into  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  cease  giving  re- 
shipping  privileges  on  grain  and  hay  at  that  city. 

The  commission  has  granted  permission  to  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  to  continue  to  charge  a  higher  passenger  rate  from  New 
York  City  to  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.,  and  a  higher  joint  passenger 
rate  with  the  Bahimore  &  Ohio  to  points  beyond  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
than  the  sum  of  the  intermediate  fares,  providing  the  joint 
through  fares  now  in  effect  are  not  exceeded. 

The  commission  has  granted  the  application  of  the  Southern 
Railway  to  charge  a  lower  rate  on  stone  and  granite  from 
Chester,  S.  C,  Spartanburg  and  Winnsboro,  to  all  points  of 
destination  in  the  West  and  North  than  are  in  effect  to  inter- 
mediate points.  Permission  was  given  in  order  that  South 
Carolina  producers  might  be  given  a  chance  to  compete  in  the 
markets  with  the. producers  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  request  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral &  Hudson  River,  and  connections,  to  charge  7.8  cents  per 
100  lbs.  on  coarse  salt  in  bulk,  from  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  to  Detroit, 
Mich.,  at  the  same  time  that  higher  rates  are  charged  to  inter- 
mediate points.  The  petition  justified  the  lower  rate  on  the 
ground  that  Syracuse  would  then  be  given  a  chance  to  compete 
with  other  shipping  points  in  New  York  in  Detroit  markets. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  November  29  the  tariffs 
filed  by  western  lines  cancelling  the  class  rates  from  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Duluth,  Winona  and  similar  points  to  Buffalo  and  Pitts- 
burgh and  other  points  east.  The  western  roads  had  through 
class  rales  to  about  7,000  points  in  eastern,  central  freight  asso- 
ciation territory  and  trunk  line  territory.  The  tariffs  which 
have  been  suspended  by  the  commission  cancel  rates  to  about 
2/XX)  of  these  points. 

A  general  denial  of  all  applications  by  express  companies  for 
relief  under  the  long  and  short  haul  provision  of  the  law  has  been 
entered  by  the  commission  in  cases  where  commodities  are 
shipped  from  points  of  production  to  points  of  consumption,  the 
same  or  similar  rates  not  being  applicable  to  or  from  inter- 
mediate points.  It  was  not  shown  by  the  applications  what  par- 
ticular rates  they  were  intended  to  cover,  and  the  commission 
declines  to  flatly  grant  any  general  permission  under  the  law. 

The  National  Mohair  Growers'  Association  has  complained 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  against  the  rates  on 
mohair  from  the  goat-raising  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi 
to  Boston,  Providence  and  New  York. 

The  Consolidated  Fuel  Company  and  the  Castle  Valley  Coal 
Company  have  complained  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion againsfthe  present  rates  on  coal  out  of  southern  Utah.  The 
commission  has  begun  a  special  investigation. 

The  American  Hardwood  Lumber  Company  and  Other  ship- 
pers in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  made  a  complaint  to  the 
commission  against  the  rates  on  lumber  to  the  New  England 
states.  New  York  and  eastern  states  as  far  south  as  Virginia  and 
West  Virginia. 

The  commission  is  to  begin  an  investigation  of  the  rales  and 
business  of  the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company.  This  investi- 
gation follows  a  complaint  made  by  the  railways  against  the 
Galveston  Wharf  Company,  which  said  that  an  increase  of  about 
100  per  cent,  in  the  charges  of  the  Galveston  company  was 
unreasonable. 

Commission  merchants  doing  a  business  in  fresh  fruits  in  New 
York  have  complained  to  the  commission  against  the  freight 
rales  on  watermelons  and  canteloupes  shipped  from  southern 
points  to  northern  and  eastern  markets.  Recently  the  railways 
made  a, reduction  in  the  rate  on  melons,  but  refused  to  deliver 
them  in  New  York  City,  the  tariffs  reading  to  Jersey  City. 
,  The  Allanwood  Iron  &  Steel  Company  has  filed  with  the 
commission  a  conqdaint  against  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  which  alleges  that  these  railway 
companies,  in  granting  certain  switching  allowances  to  steel 
companies  allied  with  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  were 
guilty  of  discrimination,  and  the  c^mpla^t  asks  for  reparatioil. 


In 


Exceptlora  to  thtt  Long  and   Short  Haul  Clauie. 

rates  thai  art  carried  from  producing  pot 


ing  points,  and  that  are  not   made  applicable  from   or  to  inter- 
mediate points.     Fourth  section  order  of  the  c 

The  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  si 
are  carried  from  producing  points  to  consuming  points  and  are 
not  made  applicable  from  or  to  intermediate  points  for  the  sole 
reason  that  the  intermediate  points  are  not  producing  or  are  not 
consuming  points,  do  not  constitute  special  cases  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce,  as 
amended  June  18,  1910,  and  that  such  rates  should  be  made  ap- 
plicable from  or  to  thf  intermediate  points,  or  else  that  the  tariffs 
containing  these  rates  should  be  corrected  by  the  addition  of 
rule  77  of  Tariff  Circular  No.  18A. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that,  in  all  those  instances  where  com- 
modity rates  are  made  from  producing  points  to  consuming  points, 
and  are  not  made  applicable  from  or  to  intermediate  points  for 
the  sole  reason  that  the  intermediate  points  are  not  producing 
or  are  not  consuming  points,  such  portions  of  the  applications. 
general  in  character,  by  which  these  rates  are  sought  to  be  pro- 
tected, be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  denied,  effective  January  1, 
191Z 

The  CommlMlon  Oalma  the  Right  to  Decldt  on   Reaeonabla 
Commutation  Rata*. 

Investigation  and  Suspension  Docket  Nos.  1  and  8.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

There  were  filed  with  the  commission  on  June  23,  1910,  ten 
petitions  against  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Centi'al  of  New 
Jersey,  the  Philadelphia  St  Reading,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and 
the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  as  lessee  of  the 
West  Shore,  in  seven  of  which  the  board  of  railway  com- 
missioners for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  complainant. 
The  allegation  running  through  the^i  all  is  that  the  proposed 
new  commutation  fares  between  New  York  city  and  points 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  were  extortionate  and  unreason- 
able. 

The  tariff  schedules  naming  the  new  fares  were  evidently 
prepared  after  a  full  conference  and  agreement  among  the 
carriers;  they  were  filed  on  May  22,  23,  26,  and  29,  1910,  and 
by  their  several  terms  were  to  become  effective  on  or  shortly 
before  Jnly  1,  a  few  days,  as  will  be  observed,  after  the  com- 
plaints were  filed. 

The  purpose  of  the  carriers  to  increase  the  fares  had  been 
made  known  in  advance.  In  compliance  with  numerous 
petitions  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  new  fares,  an  order 
was  entered  on  June  23,  the  date  on  which  most  of  these 
petitions  were  filed.  It  provided  for  the  postponement  of 
the  effectiveness  of  the  schedules  until  October  15,  1910. 

As  we  understand  the  attitude  of  the  defendants,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  commutation  fares  are  fully  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  2,  3,  and  4  of  the  act,  and  that  the  commis- 
sion may  exert  its  full  authority  when  they  are  in  violation 
of  either  of  those  provisions;  but  it  is  insisted  that  section  1 
has  only  a  limited  application  to  such  rates.  This  contention. 
expressed  in  another  way,  means  that  u 
section  22  the  issuance  of  mileage,  exi 
tion  passenger  tickets  at  a  lower  price  than  the  normal  fare  is 
a  right  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  carrier  in  its  sole  discre- 
tion without  hindrance  or  control  by  the  commission,  sc  long 
as  the  normal  fare  between  the  same  points  is  itself  reasonable 
and  so  long  as  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  use  of 
such  tickets  do  not  offend  the  provisions  of  sections  2.  3,  or  4 
iginally  enacted  in   1887,  section  22  contained 


i  language  of 


of  the 

this   provision: 

That  nothing 
mileage, 

It  had  been 
the    original 
tickets  entirely 
quired  even 
the 


shall  apply  to    .    .    .    the  issuance  of 
passenger  tickets. 
;ended  in  some  quarters  that  the  language  of 
took    commutation,    mileage,    aiid    e.'i  curs  ion 
t  of  the  law,  and  that  carriers  were  not  re- 
publish or  post  such  rales;  and  to  meet  the  point 
(cction   was  amended  on  March  2,   1889,  so  thqt   the  clause, 
now  reads  as  fallows ; 

That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent     .    .     . 
mileage,  excursion,  or  commutation  passenger  tickets. 
In  its  amended  form  the  clause  was  first  construed  in  / 
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senger  Tariffs.  2  I.  C.  C.  Kep.,  649;  2  I.  C.  C.  Rep,,  445.  This 
was  not  a  contested  case,  nor  was  there  any  formal  compiaint 
It  was  merely  the  response  of  the  commission  to  an  informal 
inquiry  in  which  among  other  questions  asked  was  this :  Shall 
round-trip  tourist  rates  be  published  and  posted  in  the  same 
manner  as  one-way  through   rates? 

A  case  that  touches  the  question  more  closely  and  is  strongly 
relied  upon  by  the  defendants  in  support  of  their  contention  that 
the  commission  is  without  such  jurisilictfcn  over  commutation 
fares  is  Sfriggs  v.  B.  &■  0.,  8  I.  C.  C,  443,  The  defendant  there 
had  withdrawn  from  sale  the  180-trip  quarterly  ticket  which,  for 
several  years,  had  been  available  over  its  lines  between  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore.  After  explaining  the  contention  of  the 
complainants  that  as  carriers  are  permitted  to  sell  cominuiation 
tickets  they  may  therefore  be  compelled  to  do  so,  and  that  if  a 
carrier  has  sold  such  tickets  for  a  considerable  period  it  may  be 
required  to  continue  to  sell  them  at  less  than  the  general  public 
fares,  the  commission  says,  p,  452 : 

"There  is  no  legal  basis  for  such  a  contention.  If  we  had  full 
rate-making  power  as  ample  and  complete  as  that  possessed  by 
the  congress,  we  could  not  make  such  an  order.  We  could  in 
that  case  prescribe  a  rate  which  would  be  reasonable  for  every- 
body to  pay  .  .  .  but  we  could  not  under  any  circumstances 
compel  the  granting  of  a  special  and  lower  rate  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  clSas."  "      ' 

Again  at  page  450  it  is  said; 

"Carriers  are  allowed  to  issue  mileage,  excursion,  and  commu- 
tation tickets,  but  ordinarily  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  so. 
The  permission  does  not  create  an  obligation." 

Apparently  .even  the  right  to  correct  an  undue  preference  in 
commutation  fares  is  claimed  by  the  commission  in  that  case 
with  some. hesitation.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  de- 
fendant had  not  withdrawn  all  its  commutation  fares,  but  only  its 
180-ride  quarterly  ticket.  The  real  point  in  the  case,  so  far  as 
that  contention  is  concerned,  seems  to  be  expressed  at  page  52, 
where  it  is  said : 

"The  commission  has  no  power  to  prescribe  rates  for  the 
future.  ,  .  .  The  Supreme  Court  has  distinctly  held  that  our 
power  does  not  go  to  that  extent," 

That  is  as  far  as  the  prayer  of  the  complainant  requiicd  the 
commission  to  go,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  real 
ruling  in  the  case. 

From  this  review  of  the  few,  complaints  that  have  come  be- 
fore us  involving  the  effect  and  meaning  of  section  22,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  precise  question  now  in  hand  has  never  been 
squarely  considered  and  decided.  In  1900,  when  Springs  v. 
B.  &  O,  was  before  us,  the  commission  was  without  authoiily  to 
enter  an  order  fixing  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  future. 

Another  case  strongly  relied  upon  by  the  defendants  is  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  V.  Smith,  173  U.  S„  699,  The  case,  however,  involved 
mileage  tickets  which,  we  must  repeat,  differ  very  essentially  in 
character  from  commutation  tickets. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  importance  of 
the  question  not  only  to  the  particular  suburban  communities  in- 
volved on  the  record  before  us,  but  to  many  other  such  com- 
munities throughout  the  country,  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
which  largely  depend  upon  an  efficient  and  reasonable  commu- 

Nor  need  we  slop  to  point  out  the  distinction  between  commu- 
tation tickets  on  the  one  hand  and  excursion  and  mileage  tickets 
on  the  other.  Compared  with  the  normal  one-way  fare  all  such 
tickets  may  be  said  to  be  abnormal.  But  the  resemblance  stops 
at  that  point.  Although  they  are  mentioned  together  in  section 
22,  the  force  and  effect  of  that  provision  must  necessarily  differ 
with  the  differing  character  of  the  several  kinds  of  tickets.  It 
seems  to  be  settled  under  that  section  that  a  carrier  may  enter 
upon  the  policy  and  practice  of  issuing  mileage  books  and  excur- 
sion tickets  at  less  than  its  regular  normal  fare  for  the  one-way 
journey,  and,  having  adopted  such  a  policy,  may  subsequently 
withdraw  from  it  and  refuse  longer  to  issue  such  tickets.  It  by 
no  means  follows,  however,  that  a  carrier  under  section  2Z  may 
exercise  the  same  scope  and  freedom  of  action  with  respect  to 
commutation  tickets. 

The  literature  relating  to  the  origin  and  history  pf  commuta- 
tion rates  is  surprisingly  meager  and  incomplete.  As  applied  to 
passenger  traffic,  commutation  seems  to  signify  the  payment  in 
a  single  sum  of  the  cost  to  the  traveler  for  transportation,  lim- 
ited in  point  of  time  or  in  the  number  of  trips,  between  two  des- 


ignated points ;  apparently  it  implies  also  a  fare  per  trip  that  is 
less  than  the  normal  fare  for  a  one-way  journey.  That  use  of 
the  word  is  probably  as  old  as  steam  transportation  itself ;  the 
commuter  not  improbably  antedates  steam  transportation  although 
possibly  not  under  that  name. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  steps  taken  to  build  up  suburban 
traffic  is  found  in  the  history  of  the  Old  Colony  Railroad.  With 
the  object  of  inducing  a  large  class  of  artisans,  who  worked^  in 
shops  in  Boston,  to  move  their  families  into  the  country,  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  transport  them  back  and  forth  daily  at  a  charge 
closely  approximating  the  actual  cost  of  the  service.  It  did  this 
on  the  theory  that  the  natural  increase  of  general  traffic  that 
would  come  from  the  closer  settlement  of  the  country  it  served 
would  justify  such  an  arrangement. 

A  circular  letter,  complaining  of  abuses  practiced  by  commut- 
ers, issued  in  1856  by  the  president  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroad 
&  Transportation  Company,  now  a  part  of  the  New  Jersey  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  indicates  that  commutation 
tickets  were  first  sold  on  that  system  in  1839  in  order  "to  accom- 
modate heads  of  families  doing  business  in  New  York  who  de- 
sire to  purchase  or  rent  residences  in  New  Jersey."  During  the 
first  year  or  two  annual  tickets  only  were  issued,  and  ther;  were 
but  three  commuters.  Subsequently  the  privilege  was  opened  to 
all  persons,  whether  heads  of  families  or  not,  and  half  yearly 
tickets  were  introduced. 

With  the  increase  of  commuters  the  circular  states  that — "quar- 
terly commutations  were  granted  for  reasons  of  convenience  and 
advantage  to  commuters." 

At  this  time  the  number  of  persons  holding  commutation 
tickets  was  so  small  that  they  were  individually  known  to  the 
cottductors  and  were  not  required  therefore  to  exhibit  their 
tickets  when  on  the  trains.  But  after  a  few  years  the  number 
had  so  increased  that,  as  the  circular  states — 

"The  conductors  can  no  longer  distinguish  the  commuters,  and 
it  has  become  indispensable  to  adopt  more  safeguards,  as  many 
persons  were  known  to  be  riding  without  any  right  whatever,  and 
some,  after  passing  themselves  off  for  a  year,  had  the  effrontery 
to  boast  of  it  in  their  congenial  circles.  Persons  who  had  been 
commuters  had  continued  on  after  their  privilege  had  ceased,  for 
a  number  of  months,  and  in  one  instance  for  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore he  was  discovered,  though  riding  with  the  oldest  conductor. 
It  is  due  to  him,  however,  to  say  that  on  demand  being  made  he 
promptly  and  honorably  made  restitution  by  paying  for  the  whole 
time  in  arrear — a  most  remarkable  fact,  and  nearly  the  only  in- 
stance among  the  large  number  who  have  been  similarly  apprised 
of  like  delinquencies." 

As  we  have  been  able  from  various  sources  to  gather  some 
impression  as  to  the  histon'  of  commutation  rates,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  commutation  traffic  was  regarded  originally  as 
a  mere  incident  to  through  traffic  and  was  attractive  because  it 
could  be  handled  at  little  additional  cost  to  the  carrier.  But  it 
is  undeniable  that  the  enormous  growth  of  suburban  communi- 
ties in  recent  years,  and  particularly  around  the  great  cities  such 
as  New  York  and  Chicago,  has  resulted  in  material  changes  both 
in  the  character  and  the  cost  of  commutation  service. 

The  commutation  service  of  the  Lackawanna  is  an  instance  of 
that  kind.  It  operates  102  passenger  trains  a  day  in  each  direc- 
tion, into  and  out  of  New  York,  of  which  but  7  trains  each  way 
go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  And  the  traffi- 
in  sbme  cases  is  highly  competitive;  the  electric  lines  actively 
reach  out  for  it  often  to  the  limits  of  the  most  distant  suburban 
zones  of  the  regular  lines. 

Without  going  further  into  the  history  of  commutation  or  the 
details  that  distinguish  it  from  other  passenger  traffic,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  from  all  these  considerations  that  it  stands  by 
itself  as  a  special  and  distinct  kind  of  service  for  which  the  car- 
rier may  demand  no  more  than  a  reasonable  compensation. 

This  being  so,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  reasonableness  of 
the  fares  demanded  for  the  service  may  not  be  looked  into  by 
the  commission  under  section  1,  It  is  conceded  on  behalf  of  the 
principal  complainant  that  a  carrier  may  not  be  compelled,  under 
the  present  law,  to  undertake  a  commutation  service  ard  to 
establish  commutation  rates.  Thai  is  probably  true.  But  having 
undertaken  a  definite  and  regular  commutation  service,  such  as 
is  shown  of  record  on  the  part  of  each  of  the  defendants  m  this 
proceeding,  the  power  as  well  as  the  duty  of  the  commission 
under  section  1  to  examine  into  the  reasonableness  of  the 
charges  exacted,  when  eoteplaint  has  been  made,  seems  to  be  be- 
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yood  question.     We  therefore  pass  to  the  question  whether  the 
rates  complained  uf  are  reasonable. 

The  increased  fares  are  justified  by  the  several  carriers  on 
their  briefs  and  arguments  on  the  following  grounds ; 

1.  That  the  former  fares  were  unduly  low  and  that  the  com- 
mutation traffic  was  not  bearing  its  due  proportion  of  the  oper- 
ating expense, 

2.  That  the  commutation  traffic  had  outgrown  the  facilities 
devoted  to  it,  and  in  some  cases  had  required  the  practical  re- 
building of  the  (racks  by  which  it  is  handled.  In  the  case  cf  the 
Lackawanna,  for  example,  it  is  stated  that  nearly  $15,000,000 
have  been  spent  in  ten  years  on  the  suburban  lines  and  substan- 
tially the  whole  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  suburban  traffic. 

3-  That  wages  have  been  substantially  increased  On  the  New 
Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  the  increase  granted  in  1910 
amounts  annually  to  $1,186,416. 

4.  That  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  taxes 
in  the  slate  of  N'ew  Jersey.  On  that  division  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania the  taxes  in  1906  amounted  to  $63?,564.50.  In  1909  they 
aggregated  $1,640,092.02,  or  an  increase  in  three  years  of  157 
per  cent. 

5.  That  in  some  cases  it  has  been  necessary  to  elevate  the 
tracks  to  avoid  grade  crossings ;  in  other  cases  there  exists  a 
need  of  such  an  expenditure  in  the  immediate  future. 

6.  That  the  increase  in  the  number  of  commutation  trains 
and  the  shortening  of  the  time  schedules  have  added  to  ihe  cost 
of  the  service. 

Some  of  the  old  fares  on  some  of  the  respondent  lines  had 
been  in  effect  without  change  from  IS  to  30  years,  anrf  in  some 
instances  for  as  long  possibly  as  40  years. 

In  the  new  fares  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  we  find  a  gen- 
eral test  by  which  we  may  fairly  measure  the  reasonableness  of 
the  present  fares  of  all  the  defendants.  So  far  as  we  know  no 
objection  had  been  made  to  the  former  fares  of  that  company, 
although  they  seem  to  have  been  somewhat  higher  than  the  for- 
mer faics  of  other  lines  leading  into  New  York  city.  In  general 
the  increase  over  its  former  fares  amounted  to-  but  25  cents  a 
month,  although  in  a  few  cases  it  was  somewhat  in  excess  of 
that  amount. 

The  increase  in  the  present  fares  on  the  Lehigh  Valley,  as 
compared  with  its  old  fares  is  also  very  slight.  If  now  we  are  to 
recognize  its  right  to  increase  its  fares  somewhat  in  view  or  the 
increased  cost  of  conducting  the  traffic,  the  present  fares  of  that 
line  may  also  be  accepted  with  those  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  as  a  fair  general  test  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  prnsent 
fares  of  the  other  respondents.  Only  on  the  Erie  and  the  Lacka- 
wanna, and  in  a  few  eases  on  the  West  Shore,  were  the  in- 
creases substantial  in  amount,  and  yet  the  new  fares  cf  these 
lines,  when  compared  with  the  new  fares  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
and  the  Central  of  N'ew  Jersey  do  not  differ  from  them  materially 
except  in  particular  instances.  Of  course,  no  absolute  scale 
could  be  adopted  for  use  on  all  these  lines.  Local  conditions 
must  necessarily  require  and  justify  slight  variations  in  each 
case.  Nevertheless,  taking  the  general  scale  of  the  Lehigh  Val- 
ley and  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  as  a  general  measure  and  test 
of  the  fares  of  the  other  lines,  and  considering  the  situation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  carriers  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  commuter,  a  broad  view  of  the  matter  requires  us  tr>  find 
that  the  new  fares  of  the  Erie,  the  Lackawanna,  and  the  ^est 
Shore,  considered  as  a  whole,  are  not  unreasonable.  In  particu- 
lar cases  they  are  excessive.  For  example,  the  new  monthly  fares 
of  the  Erie  to  points  33  miles  or  more  distant  from  New  York 
city  exceed  the  fares  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  Lehigh 
Valley  to  points  of  substantially  equal  distance  by  $1.35  or  more; 
and  in  these  cases  the  increases  over  its  old  monthly  fares  vary 
from  $1,50  to  $3.95.  While  the  service  of  that  line  is  eflieient  and 
satisfactory,  the  record  gives  us  no  acceptable  explanation  for 
the  higher  fares  to  those  points.  We  therefore  find  those  fares 
to  be  unreasonable.  The  fares  of  the  Lackawanna  and  West 
Shore  lo  points  toward  the  limit  of  their  suburban  zones  are 
also  materially  higher  than  the  fares  of  the  Central  of  New 
Jersey  and  Lehigh  Valley  to  points  of  equal  distance  and  should 
be  reduced.  With  respect  to  all  the  special  instances  here  men- 
tioned we  shall  assume  that  the  defendants  named  will  at  once 
revise  their  schedules  so  as  lo  bring  those  fares  more  into  con- 
formity with  the  fares  of  the'Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  for  the  distances  referred  to.  and  that  no  order  in 
that  regard  will  be  necessary. 


We  come  now  to  the  new  fares  of  the  Pennsylvania.  A  com- 
parison has  already  been  made  between  the  new  fares  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  with  the  monthly  cost  to  the  commuter 
under  the  old  180-trip  quarterly  ticket  of  this  company.  The 
extent  of  the  increase  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Comparing  the  cost  of  the  present  monthly  60-ride  tickets  with 
the  cost  per  month  to  tiie  commuter  under  the  old  180-ride  qnar- 


e  get  the  following  results: 
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Such  increases  per  month  as  these  certainly  require  a  definite 
explanation  on  the  part  of  the  carrier.  Its  contention  was  that 
the  increased  charges  are  justified  by  reason  of  the  great  cost  of 
elevating  its  tracks,  because  of  its  increased  taxes,  the  increase 
in  its  pay  roll,  and  because  of  the  cost  10  it  of  the  use  by  its 
commuters  of  the  Mc.\doo  tunnel  which  now  formi  a  part  of  its 
suburban  service.  Obviously  it  may  fairly  take  these  matters 
mto  consideration  in  readjusting  its  fares,  but  in  doing  so  it 
cannot  demand  of  its  commuters  more  than  a  reasonable  charge 
for  (he  service. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  record  we  see  no  justification, 
either  in  the  value  to  the  commuter  of  the  service  rendered  by 
that  line  or  in  the  cost  to  it  of  the  service,  for  such  a  large  dif- 
ference in  the  fares  demanded  of  the  commuter.  Mary  exhibits 
were  offered  on  both  sides  on  which  the  cost  of  the  service  to 
that  defendant  is  analyzed  with  differing  results.  We  shall  not 
here  go  into  the  details  of  these  computations.  It  will  sutiice  to 
say  that  they  have  been  examined  with  great  care  and  that  the 
result  of  our  study  of  the  whole  record  with  respect  to  the  new 
fares  of  this  company  is  the  conclusion  that  they  are  unreason- 
able and  excessive. 

We  see  no  occasion  to  disturb  the  50-ride  and  10-ride  fares 
of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  or  the  Lehigh.  That  the  new 
50-trip  fares  of  the  Erie,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Uekawanna,  and 
the  West  Shore  are  higher  than  they  should  be,  we  think  is  clear 
but  we  sail  not  enter  an  order  with  respect  to  those  tickets  at 
this  time.  We  shall  expect  those  defendants,  however,  promptly 
to  take  those  fares  under  advisement  and  to  suggest  to  the  com- 
mission the  reductions  which  should  be  made  in  order  to  meet 
the  general  conclusions  here  expressed. 

The  proceedings  against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford were  instituted  by  the  commission  on  informal  complaints 
and  the  record  louching  the  reasonableness  of  its  new  fares  is' 
largely  confined  to  lestimony  by  the  officials  of  that  company 
It  docs  not  give  us  sufficient  information  upon  which  to  reach 
satisfactory  conclusions.     (21  L  C.  C  426.) 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


The  Louisiana  Railway  Commissirn  has  ordered  all  railways 
lo  provide  step  boxes  for  passenger  cars  except  where  there  is  a 
filled-in  and  elevated  plalform. 

The  Public  Utilities  Board  of  New  Jersey  has  suspended  until 
October  3  the  increases  in  passenger  rates  which  were  filed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Erie,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  ihc  Cen- 
tral of  New  Jersey.,  the  Buffalo,  Snsquehanna  &  Western  and 
the   Philadelphia  &   Reading. 

The  Railway  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ordered  all  rail- 
ways to  charge  only  actual  fare  for  mileage  traveled  between 
points  in  Louisiana  ;  and  the  order  provides  that  when  the  amount 
ends  in  less  than  </,  cent,  the  fraction  shall  be  dropped,  and 
when  the  amount  is  '/i  cent  or  more,  the  i/cxf  li"  " 
sh;iil   \k-   chnrjed  ' 
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Public  Service  CommlMlon — Second    DIatrlct. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  second  district, 
has  denied  permission  to  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to  discon- 
tinue L.  C.  L.  freight  service  at  Hewlett  station  and  to  transfer 
the  handling  of  such  freight  to  the  Woodmerc  station. 

The  company  claimed  that  the  stoppage  of  freight  trains  for  the 
freight  on  the  main  track  at  Hewlett  interfered  with  passenger 
trains.  Definite  proof  of  such  actual  interference  was  pot  sub- 
mitted. It  appeared  that  no  material  economy  in  operation 
would  result  from  the  change  beyond  saving  the  cost  of  slopping 
the  local  freight  trains  at  Hewlett.  The  desire  of  a  railway 
which  is  more  largely  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passen- 
gers than  of  freight  to  consolidate  the  freight  operations  of  ex- 
panding small  localities  where  they  practically  merge  physically 
.ind  become  general  communities  while  remaining  separate  vil- 
lage entities  is  recognised  as  having  weight,  and  where  this  can 
be  done  without  considerable  public  inconvenience,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  appears  that  the  passenger  service  would  be  re- 
lieved of  serious  interference  so  that  the  net  result  to  the  public 
is  beneficial,  special  applications  of  that  character  should  receive 
favorable  consideration;  but  this  case  does  not  fall  wtthtii  that 
rule,  and  therefore  the  petition  is  denied. 


HaUstva^i  (^ffictr0. 


COURT    NEWS. 


Suit  has  been  brought  against  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  by 
the  slate  of  Kentucky,  to  collea  about  $500,000  back  taxes,  which 
it  is  claimed  were  due  during  the  past  four  years. 

Attorney  general  Wickersham  has  directed  the  governmenl's 
special  counsel  in  the  Union  Pacific- Southern  Pacific  merger 
case  to  prepare  and  file  as  quickly  as  possible  an  appeal  10  the 
supreme  court  against  the  ruling  of  the  circuit  court,  which 
found  that  the  acquisition  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  the  Union 
Pacific  was  not  in  conflict  with  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

President  Ripley  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  San  la  Fe,  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  regard  to  the  Spokane  and  Inter-Mountain 
rale  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  "We 
will  fight  the  decision  of  the  commission  and  appeal  to  the  Com- 
merce Court.  What  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Hi!l  Lines  and  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  will  do  we  do  not  know  as  yet,  but  the 
Atchison  will  not  stand  without  appeal  a  judgment  which  means 
a  reduction  of  many  millions  yearly  in  the  net  earnings  of  the 
companies  mentioned.     It  is  an  unjust  decision.'' 


PROJECTED  LINES  tN   RUSSIA. 

The  Ministry  o£  Ways  and  Communications  of  Russia  has  been 
granted  credits  from  ihe  1911  budget  aggregating  $6,027,000. 
of  which  $75,000  has  been  allotted  for  preliminary  surveys  of  a 
route  crossing  the  Caucasus  mountain  range  and  $5IDO,000  for  con- 
structional works  on  the  Kars-Sarakanytch  line.  Preliminary 
surveys  have  been  authorized  for  a  line  from  Baguerovo,  via 
Taman  to  Abinskaja,  connecting  the  Southern  and  Vladikavkaz 
systems  with  a  branch  line  to  Temriouk  in  the  Kuban  area,  and 
also  for  a  route  between  Beljelz  and  Travniki,  via  Tomachef, 
Zamostii,  and  Krasnostav,  to  connect  up  the  Lioubline  district 
and  the  Vistula  system.  Work  has  begun  on  the  Mlava  to 
Plotzk  and  Radom  to  Laska  sections.  Surveys  have  been  com- 
pleted for  the  Ch lobi ne - Ka men etz- Podolsk  line  via  Mozyr, 
Ovrytch.  and  Slara- Constant  in  ov,  for  which  the  Minsk  Zemstvo 
has  sent  in  formal  application  for  immediate  construction,  and 
they  are  in  progress  for  the  line  between  Ulman  and  Nikolo- 
Kozelsk,  linking  the  Southwest  system  and  the  Katherinski 
lines.  The  surveys  of  the  projected  Millerovo-Saratov  line  have 
been  lately  extended.  It  is  now  proposed  to  connect  the  Siberian 
railways  and  the  Black  Sea  ports  by  this  line,  and  supplementary 
surveys  from  Samara  to  Saratov  have  been  made.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Riazan-Uralsk  Company  and  the  Southeastern 
system  will-  co-operate  in  completing  the  construction  of  the  line, 
the  permanent  way  from  Samara  to  Krasni-Iar  being  built  by  the 
former,  and  thence  on  to  Taganrog  by  the  latter.  The  commit- 
tee for  new  railways  has  agreed  to  permit  the  merchants  of  the 
Kubantowns  Eisk,  Temirouk  and  EkaterJnodar  to  form  a  com- 
pany for  the  construction  of  185  miles  of  permanent  way  between 
Kouchevska  and  Kremskaja,  and  a  further  100  miles  between 
Ekatertnodar  and  Akuhutari.  Sanction  has  also  been  granted 
for  a  line  from  St  Petersburg  to  the  Finnish  frontier. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  FInarclai  and  Legal  Officer*. 
Guy  J.  Bunting  has  been  appointed  general  accountant  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago. 

Henry  G.  Herbel,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  and  general 
sohcitor  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern,  has  been  appointed  interstate  commerce  at- 
torney, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  to  succeed  James  C. 
Jeffery,  resigned. 

E,  H.  Filzhugh,  first  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
of  the  Central  Vermont,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Central 
Vermont  in  addition  to  his  duties  on  the  Grand  Trunk,  suc- 
ceeding as  president  of  the  Central  Vermont,  Charles  M.  Hays, 
who  becomes  chairman  of  the  board. 

W.  L.  Roach,  secretary  of  the  Live  Oak,  Perry  &  Gulf,  with 
oRice  at  Dowling  Park,  Fla.,  has  been  elected  president,  with 
oflice  at  Live  Oak,  succeeding  J.  Lee  Ensign,  resigned.  J.  H. 
Powell,  treasurer,  has  been  elected  also  vice-president,  and  R.  P. 
Hopkins,  general  manager,  has  been  appointed  also  secretary, 
succeeding  to  the  duties  of  Mr.  Roach. 

John  Glenn  Livengood,  whose  appointment  as  auditor  of  the 
Erie  Railroad,  announced  recently  in  these  columns,  has  been 
appointed  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Livengood  was  born  on  October  28,  1873,  at 
Rockville,  Ind.  He  began  railway  work  in  April,  1890,  with 
the  Milwaukee  &  Northern,  now  a  part  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  and  was  engaged  in  station  work  for  that 
company  until  August,  1892,  at  Marinette,  Wis.,  and  at  Apple- 
ton.  He  was  then  yard  clerk  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  and  in  April,  of  the  following  year  he  went  with 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  as  freight  train- 
man. From  October,  1893,  to  April,  1900,  he  was  engaged  in 
station  work  on  the  Great  Northern  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  and 
Superior,  Wis.,  and  then  went  with  the  Erie  &  Wyoming  Valley, 
now  a  part  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  as  auditor,  at  Dunsmore,  Pa, 
In  March,  1901,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  auditor  of  dis- 
bursements of  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  from  July,  1903,  to  July, 
1911,  was  auditor  of  disbursements  of  that  road.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  auditor  on  July  1,  and  now  resigns  to  go  to  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  as  above  noted. 

Operating  Officer*. 

C.  A.  Shoemaker  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Southern  division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  succeeding  F,  R.  Blunt,  trans- 
ferred, effective  August  1.  In  our  issue  of  July  28  Mr.  Blunt's 
former  title  was  incorrectly  given  as  trainmaster. 

Brown  Ring  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific,  with  office  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Mul- 
cahy,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

H.  L,  Hill  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  transpor- 
tation of  the  Guatemala  Railway,  with  office  at  Zacapa,  Guate- 
mala,  succeeding   G.    C.    Wendorf,   resigned. 

F.  P.  Abercrombie  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  the  Bedford  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office 
at  Bedford,  Pa,,  succeeding  W.  L.  Cooper,  deceased. 

C,  W.  Bradley,  formerly  manager  of  the  Western  New  York 
Car  Demurrage  Bureau,  at  Buffalo,  N,  Y,,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Traffic  Office  re. 

C  G.  Amendt  has  been  appointed  industrial  agent  of  th« 
Hocking  Valley,  with  office  at  Lancaster,  Ohio, 

Charles  Letts  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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J.  M.  Allen  has  been  appointed  freight  claim  agent  of  the  Cfii- 
cago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

L,  M,  TurnbuU  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agi;nt  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles, 

ai. 

F.  G.  Frieser  has  been  appointed  assistant  foreign  freight 
agent  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  No.  1  Broadway, 
New  York. 

F.  S.  Wetherby  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent 
of  the  Great  Northern  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeding  L.  J.  Fitz- 
patrick,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

G.  J.  Allen,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Atlanta,  Birming- 
ham &  Atlantic,  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Georgia  Railway,  with   headquarters  at   Nashville,  Tenn. 

H,  C.  Franks,  commercial  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  San  Antonio,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass,  with  office  at  San  Antonio. 

J.  T.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Ft.  Worth  &  Kio  Grande, 
with  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tcx„  succeeding  1 1.  C.  Franksj 
resigned. 

J.  D.  Boylston  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Atlanta,  Birmingham  &  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.,  succeeding  G.  J.  .Allen,  resigned  to  go  to  another 
company. 

Lyman  Sholes  has  been  appointed  division  freight  and  passen- 
ger agent  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with 
office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Daniel  J.  Shea  has  been  appointed 
traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

J,  M,  Cousins  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  and  William  B.  Durrett  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  both  with  offices  at  New  Or- 
leans, La.    The  traffic  office  at  New  Orleans  is  a  new  one. 

The  office  of  C.  W,  Chears,  division  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  been 
abolished,  and  all  communications  should  be  addressed  to  Charles 
T.  Airey,  freight  traffic  manager,  or  J.  C.  Haile,  general  passen- 
ger agent.  Savannah,  Ga. 

C.  A.  Torrence  has  been  appointed  foreign  freight  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern, 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  International  &  Great  Northern, 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Wabash,  with  office  in  the  Royal 
Insurance  building,  Chicago,  succeeding  F.  G,  Frieser,  resigned 
to  go  to  another  company. 

Daniel  J.  Shea  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Henry  W.  Truelsen  has  been  appointed 
traveling  agent,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.  Robert  L.  Holmes, 
traveling  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  has  been  trans- 
ferred as  traveling  freight  agent  to  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EnglnMrins  and  Rolling  Stock  Offlceri. 

ter  mechanic  of  the  Toledo, 

E.  E.  Bradley  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the  West- 
ern Maryland,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  C.  Shields  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  di- 
vision engineer  of  the  Amariilo  division  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific. 

J.  W.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  chief  electrician  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  with  headquarters  at  Bloomington,  III.,  to 
succeed  S.  W.  Dietrich,  resigned. 

R.  L.  Holmes,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of 
the  eastern  division,  with  headquarters  at  Dallas,  effective 
August  1. 

G.  F.  Hess  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  machinery 
of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  the  Arkansas  Western,  with 
headquarters  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  succeed  J.  W.  Small, 
resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 


A.  S.  Clopton,  general  foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  bridges  and  buildings,  with  office  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  succeeding 
F.  W.  Bailey,  resigned. 

M.  H.  Clapp,  district  superintendent  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  succeeding  O.  G.  Greene,  resigned. 

R  B.  Seymour  has  resigned  as  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  &  Southern  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  and  the  office 
is  abolished.  G.  C.  Cleveland,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the 
Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  with  headquarters  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  will  have  charge  of  maintenance  work  on  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  &  Southern,  and  Otto  Gersbach,  engineer  maintenance 
of  way  of  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  with  office  at  Gibson,  Ind., 
will  have  charge  of  the  maintenance  work  on  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt. 

Special  OfDceri. 

John  W.  Kearney  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  new  publicity 
department  of  the  Missouri  Pacific. 

J.  A.  McFarland  has  been  appointed  chemist  and  engineer  of 
tests    of   the    St.    Louis   &    San    Francisco,    with   office    at    St, 


OBITUARY. 

Franklin  Price,  formerly  general  advertising  agent  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  died  at  Coatesville,  Pa.,  on  July  25, 
aged  90  years.  He  was  connected  with  the  North  Western  for 
23  years,  having  begun  as  advertising  clerk  in  the  passenger 
department  in  1879. 

Benjamin  S.  Moore,  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  railway  man 
in  New  Jersey,  died  on  August  I  at  his  home  in  Roselle  in  his 
eightieth  year.  For  58  years  he  was  an  engineer  on  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey.  He  was  engineman  of  the  first  train  that  ran 
over  the  Newark  bay  bridge.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  retired  on 
a  pension. 

John  B.  Ludlow,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Company  Express,  died  on  July  31,  at  Deposit,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
age  of  44  years.  Mr.  Ludlow  was  born  in  England  and  began 
railway  work  in  this  country  on  the  Union  Pacific.  In  1888  he 
went  to  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  at  New  York,  as  a  clerk,  and 
was  later  made  superintendent  of  traffic,  then  traffic  manager, 
and  when  he  died  was  general  traffic  manager. 

Edward  P.  North  died  on  July  20  at  his  home  in  New  York. 
Mr.  North  was  76  years  old.  He  graduated  from  Union  College 
in  1856,  and  began  his  professional  career  with  E.  S.  Chesborough, 
Chicago.  His  railway  engineering  experience  was  mostly  in 
work  on  the  early  western  roads,  particularly  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, where  he  was  superintendent  of  tunnel  construction.  He 
was  also  chief  engineer  of  the  New  Canaan  Railway,  and  at  an- 
other time  chief  engineer  of  the  Durango  &  Sinaloa  of  Mexico. 
He  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  International  Congress  on  Water- 
ways. In  1895  he  was  made  water  purveyor  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  Much  of  his  work  has  been  in  highway  construction,  and 
in  1879  he  won  the  Normal  medal  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  for  a  paper  on  this  subject. 

Harry  F.  Campbell,  secretary  of  the  per  diem  Arbitration  com- 
mittee and  chief  clerk  to  Arthur  Hale,  general  agent  of  the  Am- 
erican Railway  Association,  died  Friday  morning,  July  28,  on  a 
Pennsylvania  train,  between  Harrisburg  and  North  Philadel- 
phia, while  en  route  to  his  home  in  New  York.  Mr.  Campbell 
entered  the  service  of  the  American  Railway  Association  as  the 
first  secretary  of  the  Arbitration  committee  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  per  diem  rules  agreement  in  1902.  He  subse- 
quently served  as  chief  clerk  to  Ralph  Peters,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Long  Island.  In  1906  Mr.  Campbell  was 
appointed  chief  clerk  to  Mr.  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Car  Efficiency  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which 
position  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  this  capacity  Mr.  Campbell  organized  and  bas  supervised  the 
working  of  the  American  Railway  Clearing  House.  His  early 
railway  work  was  in  the  transportation  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  where  he  was .actinE.u. special  agent  at  the 
time  he  left  the  Pennsylvania  toentntle  uf^infii  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  AiMciation.     1    'Fi^O-Df^TX-'^' 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDtNG. 

The  Wabash  is  asking  prices  on  IS  consolidation  and  S  switch- 
ing locomotives. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  it  is  rumored,  will  order 
60  locomotives  in  the  near  future,  Tliis  item  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  ID  compound  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cylinders  will  be  22<A  in,  and  35  in,  x  32  in,. 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  63  in,,  and  the  total 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  210,000  lbs. 

The  Bingham  &  Garfield  has  ordered  1  Mallet  articulated 
compound  locomotive  (0-8-8-0)  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  26  in.  and 
41  in,  X  28  in,,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  51  in.. 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  locomotives  in  working  order  will 
be  450,000  lbs. 

The  Louisiana  &  Northwest  has  ordered  3  ten-wheel  loco- 
motives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  The  dimensions 
of  the  cylinders  will  be  IR  in,  x  26  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  56  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  130,500  lbs. 

The  Canadian  Northern,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gasettc  of  July  21,  has  ordered  20  consolidation  locomotives  from 
the  Canada  Foundry  Co,  The  general  dimensions  and  specialties 
are  as  follows: 

TratliTe  effort   45,000  lbs, 

WeigM  on   drivers 190.000  lbs. 

Weight  an  leading  truck 2S.0OO  ll.s. 

Total  weight  215,000  lbs. 

Cylinders  24  in.  x  32  i". 

Boiler,  type Wagon  top 

Superheater Schmidt 

Flreboi    110  in.  x  64  in, 

Tuhes,    number    271 

Tubes,  diameter  2  in. 

Grate   area    49Ki.lt, 

Valves,  diameter   12  in. 

Driving  wheels,  diamrler 63  in. 

Driving  journab   10  in.  x  14  in. 

Engine  Iruck  wheela.  diameter 30  in. 

Engine  Iruck  journals 6  in,  x  12  in. 

Walcr  capacity   -.,,6,000  gal. 

Coal  capacity   10  tons 

The  Atchij^on,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  as  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  7.  has  ordered  24  Mallet,  29  switch- 
ing and  28  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  The  principal  dimensions  of  these  locomotives  will  be 
as  follows: 


ryp«   , 


Maltel 


Weigh!  on  drivers 304,300  lbs. 

Total    weight    370.200  Ibe. 

Diameler  of  cylinders 24  in,  and  38  in 

Stroke  at  pistons 28  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 69  in. 

Type  of  boiler Conical  waist 

Working  steam  pressure 220  lbs. 

Heating   surface,   lubes 4.823   sq,    ft. 

Keating  surface,  6rebox 236   sq.   fl. 

Heating  surface,  total 5,059  h].   fl. 

Tubes,  number 290 

Tubtfc  diameter  2%  in. 

Tubes,  length   .'  19  ft.  7  in. 

Firebox,  type   Jacobs- Shupert 

Firebox,  length    120  in. 

Firebox,  width  76  in. 

Firebox,  malerial    Steel 

Grate  area    63   sq,    tt. 

Tank  etpacity    9.000    gal. 

Fuel  capacity   12  tons 


Type. 
Simple  or   Compound 

Swilchinc 
Simple 

'.'03  «1- 

CAR   BUILDINQ. 


The  Wab.\.sh  is  asking  prices  on  6  coadies  and  6  coiiibinalion 
passenger  and  b.iggage  cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  25  steel  underframe 
coaches  and  for  2ii  express  cars. 


iAi-TiMORE  &  Ohio  is 
e  baggage  and  postal  c 


I  the  market  for  4  dining  ( 


The  Havana  Central  has  ordered  360  sixty-ton  bo\  cars 
from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Arms  Horse  Pal.ace  Car  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
25  speci.il  horse  cars  from  (he  Pullman  Company, 

The  Grenville,  Aniiersiin  &  Spartanburg  (Electric),  Char- 
lotte, N,  C.  has  ordered  17  high  speed  interurban  cars  from  the 
Jewett  Car  Company, 

The  Mi.ssoL'Bi  P,\cinc  is  in  the  market  for  I.OOO  box  cars,  SCO 
stock  cars  and  400  automobile  cars.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
equipment  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaselle  of  July  28, 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


larket   for   1,500  tons  of 


The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  3,000  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company. 

The  Georgia  Central  has  ordered  11,000  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company, 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  900  tons 
of  bridge  material  from  the  American  Bridge  Company, 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  specified  that  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent,  metallic  titanium  shall  be  used  in  the  6,000  tons  of 
rails  recently  ordered. 

General  Conbitions  in  Steel, — During  the  past  week  the 
Steel  Corporation  prodticed  steel  at  the  rate  of  about  I4.000/XX) 
tons  a  year.  The  record  output  for  a  full  year  was  in  1910 
when  14.179.369  tons  were  produced.  The  Steel  Corporation 
is  nrw  operating  at  76  per  cent  of  its  eipacil> — the  high  record 
of  steel  operations  since  the  first  of  the  \ear  The  v  lume  of 
order*-  is  satisfactory  and  inquiries  jre  hrge  cspeciall\  for  rail 
way  equipment  It  is  generally  bd  l\cJ  thai  equipmtnt  in 
qu  nes  ind  orders  will  be  bean  from  i  w  until  the  end  of  the 
year  Satisfactory  business  in  the  Other  sled'  dcpvtnjenblis^also 
expected  p         V_T  O  O  Q  I C 
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The  tsthmtan  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until 
August  21  on  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  locomotive  tires. 

N.  S.  Reeder,  vice-president  of  the  Western  Steel  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  made  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with 
office  in  Chicago, 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  received 
orders  from  the  Oregon  Short  Line  for  a  second  70  fl.  motor 
car,  and  from  the  Ann  Arbor  for  a  fifth  car.  There  are  now 
llA  of  these  cars  in  service  in  the  United  States. 

Edward  F,  Pride  has  been  elected  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Standard  Coupler  Company,  New  York,  suc- 
ceeding the  late  Alexander  W.  Taylor,  who  died  on  June  19 
last,  after  an  honorable  service  of  17  years  with  that  company. 
Mr.  Pride  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Standard  Coupler  Com- 
pany for  14  years,  having  been  for  several  years  assistant  super- 
intendent of  its  works  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Edwin  M.  Herr,  vice  president  of  the  Westiiighoiisc  Electric  & 
Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  was  made  president 
of  the  company  at  the  special  metting  of  the  newly  elected  board 
of  directors  held  in  Pittsburgh  on  August  1.  Mr.  Herr  succeeds 
Edwin  F.  Atkins,  who  was  made  temporary  president  of  the 
company  a  year  ago.  H.  P.  Davis,  manager  of  the  engineering 
department  of  the  East  Pittsburgh  works,  was  elected  vice  presi- 
dent. Calvert  Townley  has  been  made  assistant  to  the  president. 
Mr.  Atkins  will  continue  to  be  a  director  of  the  company. 

The  United  Slates  Light  &  Heating  Company,  New  York, 
has  received  an  order  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford for  100  axle-lighting  equipments  and  National  storage  bat- 
teries. Orders  have  also  been  received  recently  from  titc  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Erie,  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  and  the  Pullman  Company.  The  com- 
pany reports  that  3,300  equipments  are  in  use  on  51  railways 
and  transportation  companies  throughout  the  country,  and  that 
the  new  plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  is  now  operating  with  600 

The  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company,  Richmond,  Ind..  re- 
cently placed  on  the  market  a  new  style  of  derail,  model  CP, 
for  use  in  connection  with  interlocking.  This  derail  is  similar 
in  form  and  size  to  model  C  but  has  the  reversible  central  eye- 
bolt  like  model  AP.  This  permits  of  three  connections  to  the 
derail.  The  operating  rod  is  attached  to  the  eyebolt  while  the 
facing  point  lock  and  wire  bolt-lock  are  attached  to  the  cast 
lugs.  The  eyebolt  is  drop  forged  and  passed  through  two  webs 
of  the  derail  block.    It  is  reversible  and  is  held  in  place  by  double 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


gas  electric  motor  cars.  The  bulletin  is  fully  illustrated,  con- 
tains a  detailed  description  of  this  car  and  considerable  other 
data  relative  to  the  subject  Plans  and  elevations  of  cars  of 
various  sizes  are  also  given. 

SouTHEKW  Pacific— The  passenger  department  of  this  com- 
pany has  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet  on  the  John  Day  Valley, 
Oregon.  The  purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  interest  prospective 
home  seekers  in  that  region,  and,  judging  from  the  accounts 
of  the  general  conditions  and  great  productivity  and  the  diversity 
of  resources  that  may  be  found  there,  it  will  accomplish  its  end. 

Michigan  Central. — The  passenger  department  of  this  com- 
pany has  issued  a  small  booklet  devoted  to  vacation  tours  be- 
tween Chicago,  New  York  and  Boston.  Prices  are  given.  The 
company  has  also  published  a  small  illustrated  folder  on  the 
vacation  resorts  of  Michigan.  Pastimes  and  attractions  are 
described  in  an  attractive  manner  and  the  prices  of  accommo- 
dations are  given. 

NoHTHEHN  Pacific— This  company  has  published  a  booklet 
on  the  alractions  of  the  Minnesota  lakes.  The  many  illustrations  ' 
show  the  variety  of  pastimes  and  the  scenic  beauties  which  may 
be  found  in  this  region.  A  brief  account  of  each  resort  is  given, 
and  a  list  of  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  their  rates,  is  iiicluded. 
This  company  has  also  published  a  very  attractive  booklet  called 
Through  Wonderland,  which  is  devoted  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park.  Large  colored  illustrations  show  the  great  variety  of 
scenery  that  is  to  be  found  there  and  an  interesting  account  of 
the  park  and  its  many  interests  are  included. 

The  London  &  North  Westers.— This  company  has  published 
seven  booklets  telling  of  the  ideal  vacation  spots  in  England, 
Ireland,  Wales  and  Scotland.  These  booklets  deserve  more  than 
a  casual  perusal ;  they  are  worthy  of  close  study.  Compiled  with 
characteristic  British  thoroughness,  they  cover  their  field  ad- 
mirably. The  easy  style  and  vivid  descriptions,  supplemented 
by  carefully  selected  photographs,  make  delightful  reading  even 
if  there  is  no  ulterior  object  in  view.  Countless  historical  and 
literary  allusions  are  worked  in  in  such  a  fascinating  manner 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  inn,  a  rock,  or  a  castle  mentioned  that 
was  not  once  the  scene  of  some  romantic  episode  or  heroic  feat. 
These  books  are  guide  books  rather  than  railway  advertisements. 
Only  the  briefest  mention  is  made  of  train  accommodations,  and 
even  that  is  in  the  form  of  an  introduction.  Many  hotels,  board- 
ing houses  and  even  shops  advertise  in  them,  for  it  is  known 
that  these  booklets  are  not  merely  glanced  at  and  thrown  aside. 
Little  tours  are  planned  and  the  prices  of  each  are  included. 
The  importance  and  value  of  such  booklets  to  the  passenger 
department  is  a  recognized  thing,  and  while  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  use  these  as  exact  models  in  this  country  owing  to  the 
far  greater  area  and  the  comparative  dearth  of  historical  and 
literary  associations,  yet  these  particular  books  should  be  studied 
carefully  by  our  passenger  departments.  The  ideal  to  be.  striven 
for  is  not  to  publish  literature  which  has  served  its  purpose 
when  the  trip  is  planned,  but  to  publish  booklets  which  are 
worth  reading  for  themselves  alone  and  which  will  be  taken 
on  the  trip.  If  this  is  accomplished  an  increase  of  trips  will 
rily  follow. 


Cab  Curtains.— The  Curtain  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  has 
published  a  full  catalog  of  its  car  curtains,  curtain  fixtures,  roller 
diaphragms  and  curtain  materials.  The  illustrations  and  de- 
scriptions show  the  simplicity  of  the  mechanism  and  ease  of 
operation  of  these  curtains. 

Southern  Pacific— The  passenger  department  of  this  com- 
pany has  published  a  very  attractive,  illustrated  booklet  on  The 
Dalles,  Oregon,  which  tells  of  the  great  productivity  and  the 
diversity  of  resources  of  this  locality,  as  well  as  the  low  prices 
at  which  land  may  be  obtained. 

Signals.— The  Hal!  Signal  Company,  New  York,  has  published 
a  very  full  loose-leaf  catalog  illustrating  and  describing  its  line 
of  automatic  signal  appliances.  Order  numbers  and  price  lists 
are  included.  Additional  pages  will  be  published  from  time  to 
time   for  insertion   in   their   proper   place. 

Motor  Cars,— The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady. 
N,  Y.,  has  published  bulletin  No.  4855  on  its  double-track  type 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 

The  Chile.in  government  has  1,491  miles  of  railway  under  con- 
struction at  an  estimated  cost  ■of  $74,933,300.  The  work  al- 
ready done  on  these  lines  has  cost  $24,645,790.  In  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  there  are  694  miles  of  railway  under  consideration. 
When  these  lines  are  completed  the  government  will  control 
about  3,600  miles  of  railway.  Parties  desiring  to  get  in  touch 
with  this  work  should  correspond  with  the  Director  General 
dc  Industrias  y  Obras  Pubiicas,  Santiago,  Chile. 

The  boring  of  the  tunnel  under  Kao  Plyng  mountain,  on  the 
Northern  Railway  of  Siam,  which  was  begun  on  April  17,  1908, 
was  completed  on  April  3,  1911.  It  has  thus  taken  abnut  three 
years  to  bore  through  320  yds.  of  very  hard  stone,  the  length  of 
the  tunnel.  The  cost  of  the  work  has  been  officially  placed  at 
about  $296  per  yard,  or  a  total  of  $97,384.  Chinese  labor  was 
used  at  first,  but  was  discontinued  on  account  of  sickness,  and 
local  native  workmen  ■ 
completed  the  work. 
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New  Incorporations,  Surveys,  Etc. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Line,— According  to 

press  reports,  a  line  will  be  built  from  Ivanpah,  Cal.,  to  the 

Yellow  Pine  mining  district,  near  Good  Springs,  Nev.,  about  25 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — The  Port  Bolivar  Iron  Ore 
Railway,  which  is  under  construction  from  Longview,  Tex.,  to 
Ore  City  (a  new  town),  will,  it  is  said,  be  extended  from  the 
latter  place  to  Clarksvillc,  about  74  miles.  This  project  is  backed 
by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Calitornia  Roads  (Electric).— The  Co-Operalive  Electric 
Power  Company  will  build  a  line,  it  is  said,  from  Portersville, 
Cal.,  north  to  Lindsay,  10  miles,  and  from  Portersville,  northwest 
to  Tulare,  20  miles,  in  all  30  miles.  Rights-of-way  have  been 
secured. 


Central  of  New  Jersey. — According  to  press  reports,  this 
company  has  awarded  a  grading  contract  for  a  detour  at  Glen 
Onoko,  Pa.,  to  take  the  place  of  a  tunnel  condemned  some  time 
ago.     This  work  will  cost  about  $1,000,000. 

Corning,  Keoka  Lake  &  Ontario.— An  officer  writes  that  this 
line  will  be  built  from  Corning,  Steuben  county,  N.  Y.,  north  to 
Sodus  Bay,  Wayne  county,  on  Lake  Ontario,  90  miles.  The 
prospects  of  building  the  line  are  good,  but  no  track  has  been 
laid  as  yet.  Conlcacts  have  been  let  to  W.  J.  Kelly,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  The  road  will  carry  coal,  lumber  and  farm  products. 
J.  C.  Zimmerman,  president,  and  W.  J.  Sloan,  chief  engineer, 
both  at  Bradford,  N.  J.     (July  28,  p.  !98.) 

Fresno,  Hanford  &  Summit  Lake  (Electric).— This  line  will 
be  extended,  it  is  said,  from  Fowler,  Cal.,  south  to  Hanford, 
about  23  miles. 

Illinois  Centr.\u— An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
double-tracking  its  line  from  Ponchatoula,  La.,  to  Orleans  Junc- 
tion, about  36  miles. 

Lakeview  Traction, — An  officer  of  this  company,  which  now 
operates  a  10-mile  electric  line,  writes  that  the  line  will  be  ex- 
tended from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  southwest  to  Clarksdale,  Miss.,  80 
miles ;  from  Memphis,  Tenn.,  northeast  to  Covington,  35  miles, 
and  from  Memphis,  east  to  Collierville,  24  miles,  a  total  of  139 
miles.    The  prospects  of  building  the  line  are  good. 

Larauie,  Hahns  Peak  &  Pacific— According  to  press  re- 
ports, contracts  have  been  let  to  P.  J.  Cain  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  grading  from  Cowdrey,  Colo.,  to  Walden  and  Hebron. 
It  is  expected  that  the  grading  to  Walden  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  September.  Rails  are  being  laid  on  25  miles  ex- 
tending southwest  from  Foxpark,  Wyo.     (March  3,  p.  433.) 

Long  Island  Railroad. — See  an  item  regarding  grade  cross- 
ings under  General  News. 

Mexican  Roads.— According  to  press  reports,  the  line  which 
is  to  be  built  from  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mex.,  to  Chamela,  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  will  not  enter  Guadalajara  at  first,  but  will  con- 
nect with  the  Ameca  branch  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
at  La  Viga.  It  will  pass  through  Autlan  and  other  important 
mining  districts.     The  plans  for  construction  are  well  advanced. 

Midland  Pennsylvania.- An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
will  build  from  Millersburg,  Pa.,  on  the  Susquehanna  river, 
northeast'  via  Sacramento  and  Gordon  to  Ashland,  on  the  Phila- 
delphia &  Reading,  44  miles.  The  prospects  of  building  the  line 
are  good  and  some  track  has  already  been  laid.  Contracts  have 
been  let  to  the  Pinkertofi  Construction  Company  and  the  Lykens 
Valley  Construction  Company,  Philadelphia.  W.  E.  Harrington, 
president,  and  William  McLean,  chief  engineer,  both  of  Phila- 
delphia.    (March  3.  p.  434.) 

New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston.— -The  main  line  between 
New  York  and  Mount  Vernon  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  the  winter  of  1911.  Sec  this  company  under  Railway 
Financial  News. 


Norfolk  &  Western.— See  an  item  under  General  News, 
concerning  the  proposed  elimination  of  grade  crossings  near 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Oakland  &  Antioch  (Electric)  .—Bids  for  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  between  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  Walnut  Creek  are  being 
asked  for  by  J.  G.  White  &  Co.,  Oakland.     (July  21,  p.  159.) 

Ogden  Rapid  TRANSrr. — This  company,  it  is  said,  will  extend 
its  line  from  Brigham  City,  Utah,  northeast  to  Logan,  about 
20  miles. 

Pacific  &  Idaho  Nobihesn. — This  road,  it  is  said,  will  soon 
award  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  line  from  New 
Meadows,  Idaho,  to  Lardo,  about  10  miles. 

Pasadena  Rapid  Transit. — This  company,  which  was  incor- 
porated some  time  ago  with  a  capital  of  $3,0(X).000,  has  secured 
right-of-way,  it  is  said,  between  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  Pasadena, 
about  eight  miles,  and  will  commence  construction  work  soon. 
Horace  M.  Dobbins,  president. 

Port  Bolivar  Iron  Ore. — See  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

Red  Oak  &  Northeastern.- See  Wabash  Railroad. 

Sacramento- Woodland  (Electric). — This  company,  with 
$1,000,000  capital,  has  tiled  articles  of  incorporation  at  Woodland, 
Cal.,  to  build  from  Woodland  to  Sacramento,  20  miles.  T.  T.  C. 
Gregory  and  William  Pierce,  Suisun,  and  C  J.  Goodsell  and 
G.  A.  Posey,  San  Francisco,  are  incorporators. 

Southern  Pacific. — A  line  will  be  constructed,  it  is  said,  from 
Colfax,  Cal.,  northwest  to  Nevada  City,  thence  south  to  Grass 
Valley,  about  18  miles. 

A  cut-off  will  be  built,  it  is  said,  from  Battle  Mountain,  Nev., 
southwest  to  Haien.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
$7,000,000.  The  elimination  of  the  Humboldt  river  curve  will 
save  about  50  miles. 

Southwestern  Traction  &  Power  Coufany  (Electric). — An 
officer  writes  that  the  first  division  of  this  line  will  be  built 
from  Spanish  Lake,  La.,  via  New  Iberia  to  Jeanerette,  17  miles. 
The  general  contract  has  already  been  let,  and  construction  work 
will  be  begun  within  a  month.  The  engineering  work  will  not 
be  difficult  as  the  coimtry  is  leveL  Passengers,  freight  and  inter- 
urban  express  will  be  carried.  Electricity  for  power  and  light- 
ing will  also  be  furnished.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at 
New  Orleans. 

Springfield  Northwestern  Interurban. — Incorporated  in  Il- 
linois with  $15,(X)0  capital  and  office  at  Springfield,  III.  The 
plans  call  for  building  from  Springfield,  north  via  Athens,  Peters- 
burg and  Greenview  to  Mason  City,  about  40  miles.  The  in- 
corporators include :  H.  T.  Tice,  Greenview ;  R.  Y.  Kinkead, 
Athens;  W.  F.  Workman,  Springfield,  and  S.  F.  Prather, 
Springfield. 

Stockton  &  Bay  City  Short  Line  (Electric).— This  company 
has  been  organized  at  Stockton,  Cal„  with  $750,000  capital,  and 
will  soon  file  incorporation  papers  to  build  a  line  from  Stockton 
to  Byron,  about  20  miles. 

Wabash  Railroad.— An  officer  writes  that  the  Red  Oak  & 
Northeastern  will  be  built  from  tmogene,  Iowa,  on  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  northeast  to  Red  Oak,  13  miles.  The  line  will  later 
be  extended  from  Red  Oak,  northeasterly  via  Greenfield  and 
Winterset  to  Des  Moines,  about  110  miles  in  all.  The  prospects 
of  building  are  good,  but  no  track  has  been  laid  as  yet.  Con- 
tracts for  grading  work  will  be  let  immediately.  The  work  will 
not  be  heavy.  The  road  will  carry  agricultural  products  and 
manufactures.    (July  14,  p.  105.) 


RAILWAY   STRUCTURES. 


Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y. — The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
will  put  up  a  125-ft.  span,  single-leaf  double  track  bascule  bridge 
over  the  Buffalo  creek.  This  bridge  will  be  built  by  the  Strauss 
Bascule  Bridge  Company,  Chicago. 

Chambersburc.  Pa. — Work  has  been  commenced,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Cumberland  Valley  on  a  viaduct  through  Chambersburg, 
Pa.  There  will  be  a  30-ft.  cut  at  Waynesboro  Junction.  The 
work  will  cost  about  $900,000.     T%is  •unuwwrfaas  also  com- 
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pitted  plans,  it  is  said,  for  a 
at  Chambersburg. 


1  passenger  stajion  to  be  built 


Sailtttay  Sttnanctal  Nen>«. 


Fort  Suith,  Ark. — The  Kansas  City  Southern  is  asking  bids 
on  3  large  modern  passenger  station  to  be  built  at  Fort  Smith 
in  the  near  future. 

Ft,  Wayne,  Ind.— The  Wabash  has  prepared  plans  tor  a  brick 
freight  house,  one  Story,  200  ft.  x  30  ft.,  to  cost  about  $SO,O00. 

Glen  Onoko,  Pa.— The  Central  of  New  Jersey  will  butid  a 
bridge  across  the  Lehigh  river  at  Glen  Onoko,  near  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  bridge. 

Kenmore,  Ohio.— The  Northern  Ohio  Traction  &  Light  Com- 
pany, Akron,  Ohio,  will  build  a  central  car  house  and  repair 
shops  at  Kenmore,  at  a  cost  of  about  $135,000. 

Manchester,  lA.^The  Illinois  Central  will  build  a  freight 
house  30  ft.  X  100  ft.,  together  with  the  necessary  side  tracks  and 
platforms,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $12,000. 

Oakland,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific,  according  to  press  re- 
ports, has  awarded  a  coniract  to  the  MaeArthur  Concrete,  Pile 
&  Ponndalion  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  for  piling  for  the  new 
station  at  Oakland.  The  general  contract  for  the  building  has 
been  given  to  James  Stewart.  The  cost,  it  is  said,  will  be  about 
$200flOO.     (June  9.  p.  1335.) 

Port  Bouvar,  Tex. — The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  has  au- 
thorized an  expenditure  of  $340,000  for  improvements  at  Port 
Bolivar.  These  include  a  lumber  shed,  three  sunken  tracks  to 
run  next  to  the  lumber  shed,  a  skidway  1,200  ft.  long,  a  10-ton 
movable  derrick  and  a  bulkhead  2,770  ft.  long,  to  cost  about 
$60,500.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  company  will  build  a  new 
steel  re-enforced  concrete  ore  docks  which  will  have  a  capacity 
of  SO  Ions  of  ore  per  hour,  and  will  cost  approximately  $200,000. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Mount  Hood  Railway  &  Power  Com- 
pany will  build  a  new  terminal  at  Portland,  it  is  said,  at  a  cost 
of  $4Sfl0O. 

St.  Loujs,  Mo.— The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  wii!  probably 
build  a  freight  warehouse  at  St.  Louis,  to  cost  about  $750,000. 

San  Pedro,  Cal. — According  to  press  reports,  the  Southern 
Pacific  has  started  work  on  a  large  single  span  lift  bridge  at 
San  Pedro.  This  bridge  will  be  187>4  ft  long  and  will  carry 
double  tracks.  It  will  be  operated  by  electricity.  The  bridge 
ijiust  be  finished  within  a  year. 

Sibley,  Mo. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  it  is  said, 
will  start  building  a  bridge  across  the  Missouri  river  at  Sibley 
within  a  short  time.  The  material  for  the  bridge  is  already  on 
the  ground. 

Slaton,  Tex. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  a  passenger  station  and  eating  house,  60  ft.  x 
80  ft.,  two  stories,  of  reinforced  concrete  construction,  to  cost 
about  $35,000.  The  building  will  be  used  by  the  Pecos  &  North- 
ern Texas. 


Baltimore  &  Ohio. — See  Big  Level  &  Kinzua. 

Big  Level  &  Kinzua. — This  railway,  less  than  a  mile  long,  con- 
necting the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  with  the  Erie  and  the  Buffalo, 
Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  has  been  bought  by  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific.— This  company  has  bought,  it 
is  understood,  the  24  miles  of  track  of  the  Little  Kock,  Hot 
Springs  &  Western  running  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  tn  Benton, 
for  $480,000.  This  line  from  Little  Rock  to  Benton  :ias  here- 
tofore been  leased  by  the  C  R.  L  &  P„  and  the  track  from 
Benton  to  Hot  Springs  is  leased  to  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — The  receivers  have  called  for  pay- 
ment $10,000  receivers'  certificates  issued  February  21.  1910, 


A  decree  has  been  promulgated  by  the  president  of  Chile  di- 
recting the  manager  of  the  government  railways  to  enter  into  a 
contract  with  Chilean  manufacturers  for  a  period  of  10  years 
for  the  construction  of  ail  the  cars  needed  on  the  government 
railways  for  that  time.  The  cars  are  to  be  of  steel  construc- 
tion and  finished  in  native  woods  at  maximum  price  as  follows, 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  railways:  First-class  vestibuled 
coaches,  $10,950;  third-class  coaches,  $iS,950;  baggage  cars,  $5,475; 
20-ton  coal  cars,  $1,259;  20-ton  stock  cars,  $1,825;  20-ton  box 
cars,  $1,752:  20-ton  flat  cars,  $1,314.  There  will  be  an  opening 
for  a  lot  of  material,  since  all  of  the  steel  must  be  imported 
in  shapes  and  simply  put  together  there,  finished  and  painted. 
The  wheels  and  trucks  will  be  imported,  as  will  be  locks,  brakes, 
couplings,  etc.  From  present  indications  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  the  local  manufacturers  wili  be  able  to  supply  the  full 
demands  of  the  government  railways  for  two  or  three  years  at 
least.  The  names  of  two  firms  prepared  to  engage  actively  in 
furnishing  cars  are  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  and 
may  be  obtained  by  interested  parties. 


International  &  Great  Northern, — A  press  despatch  from  Aus- 
tin, Tex.,  says  that  it  is  learned  "from  an  authoritative  source" 
that  the  railway  commissions  have  told  the  receiver  that  they 
will  refuse  to  place  a  valuation  of  $35,000,000  on  the  property. 
This  is  the  valuation  required  under  the  plan  for  reorganization. 


item  in  regard  to  this  company 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — It  has  been  rumored  that  con- 
trol of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  was  no  longer  held 
by  the  Mexican  government.  D.  P,  Bennett,  vice-president, 
with  office  at  New  York,  says:  "Control  of  the  National  Rail- 
ways of  Mexico  was  secured  by  the  Mexican  government 
through  the  carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  plan  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  Central,  In  that  plan  it  was  distinctly  stipulated 
that  control  should  be  lodged  with  the  Federal  Government. 
The  government  secured,  has  held,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  still 
holds  a  legal  majority  of  the  oustanding  stock.  This  control 
was  obtained  and  held  independently  of  the  personal  holdings 
of  any  representatives  of  the  government." 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, — A  member  of  the  firm 
of  J,  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  New  York  Central  is  seeking  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the 
consolidation  of  all  its  lines  and  subsidiaries  within  the  state 
of  New  York  in  one  company  and  under  one  general  financial 
and  operating  management 

New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,— Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co., 
and  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co,,  both  of  New  York,  are  offering 
$17,200,000  first  mortgage  A'/,  per  cent  bonds  of  July  1,  1911- 
1946  of  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  at  96J^,  yielding 
over  4,70  per  cent,  on  the  investment.  The  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed principal  and  interest  unconditionally  by  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  They  are  part  of  an  authorized  issue 
of  $60,000,000  which  have  been  approved  by  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  to  bear  interest 
at  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent  The  commission  gave  the  com- 
pany permission  to  issue  $20,000,000  of  these  bonds  at  once, 
of  which  the  present  offering  is  part  the  remaining  $2,800,000 
being  reserved  for  proposed  additions.  The  investment  up  to 
May  31,  1911,  made  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
in  the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  amounted  to 
$25,647,004, 

The  proposed  four-track  line  runs  from  138th  street.  New 
York,  to  Port  Chester,  N.  V.,  22  miles,  with  a  branch  from 
Pelham,  via  Mount  Vernon  and  Sc?rsdale,  to  White  Plains, 
13  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Clason's  Point,  six  miles.  The  road 
will  have  no  grade  crossings  and  is  being  laid  with  90-lb.  rail. 


J  &  HABTFORD.^See  New  York,  Wesl- 
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months;  are  men  who  have  thus  served  for  10  years  more 
efficient  than  was  this  one?  If  they  are,  should  not  every  fire- 
man of  fast  passenger  trains  be  required  to  have  gone  through  a 
long  term  of  severe  discipline  on  slow  trains?  How  can  a  super- 
intendent assure  himself  of  the  physical  fitness  of  cnginemen? 
Will  a  doctor's  examination  once  in  five  years  be  sufficient? 
Would  an  examination  every  six  months,  or  even  every  six  days, 
have  prevented  this  collision?  A  Urge  share  of  collisions  like 
this  result  in  Ihe  death  of  the  engineman,  leaving  important  ques- 
tions unanswered  and  unanswerable,  but  in  this  case  he  escaped, 
so  we  have  the  advantage  of  the  engineman's  own  version ;  and 
evidently  he  has  a  conscience.  In  the  majority  of  rear  collisions 
the  engineman's  conscience  seems  to  be  completely  paralyzed.  Can 
consciences  he  trained  ?  This  is  a  vital  question,  for  it  affects 
not  only  the  problem  of  getting  the  facts  of  a  collision  after  it 
has  happened,  but  also  that  of  getting  enginemen  (and  others)  to 
notify  their  boss  when,  because  of  ill-health,  they,  perhaps,  ought 
not  to  be  entrusted  with  a  train.  From  the  statement  in  holy 
writ  (Psalm  15),  the  man  who  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and 
changeth  not  is  a  pretty  high-class  man,  but  men  of  that  kind  are 
needed  in  train  service,  and  it  is  idle  to  blink  the  fact  that  to  get 
them  it  is  necessary  that  the  selection,  the  training  and  the  sub- 
sequent sifting  of  those  selected  must  be  done  according  to  the 
most  exacting  standards.  As  a  iinal  question — not  to  try  to 
exhaust  the  subject  in  a  single  paragraph — we  may  ask,  What 
is  to  be  done  if  the  answers  to  all  of  the  others  prove  unfavor- 
able? This  engineman,  like  the  one  who  caused  a  similar 
collision  on  the  Lake  Shore  a  year  or  so  ago,  had  a  clear  record 
for  many  years.  Is  the  automatic  stop  the  only  safeguard  that 
will  satisfy  the  public? 


August  11,  1911. 
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THE  disastrous  rear  collision  of  passenger  trains  which 
occurred  at  Balavia,  N.  Y.,  last  January,  and  which  was 
reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  January  20  and  February 
24  is  explained  by  the  government  bulletin,  reprinted  in  the 
present  issue,  as  due  probably  to  the  engineman,  54  years  old, 
being  unconscious  from  epilepsy  for  a  period  of  about  10  minutes ; 
and  to  the  neglect  of  the  fireman  to  observe  the  rule  requiring 
him  to  speak  to  the  engineman  on  approaching  each  block  signal. 
This  case  brings  up  a  number  of  difficult  questions.  Can  firemen 
be  trained  to  "call"  signals  to  the  engineman  with  sufficient 
regularity  and  faithfulness  to  make  the  "call"  rule  a  real  safe- 
guard? Innumerable  collisions  have  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  cannot    This  fireman  had  worked  on  passenger  trains  10 


FROM  time  to  lime  during  the  last  two  years  we  have  called 
attention  to  the  steady  and  rapid  iiKrease  in  the  number 
of  railway  stockholders  in  the  United  Stales.  The  IVall  Street 
Journal  now  takes  up  the  subject  of  the  general  increase  of 
stockholders  of  corporations,  amplifies  the  figures  to  a  great  num- 
ber of  corporations  of  all  kinds,  and  shows  the  increase  for  a 
significant  period,  the  five  years  1906-11.  Out  of  its  long  list 
of  varied  corporations  we  extract  the  following  table  for  twelve 
dividend  paying  railways: 

1911.  1906. 

Southern  Railway 10.485  9,119 

Atchison 30.00U  17,420 

Southern    Pacific 12,M1  11.918 

Union  Pacific 19.862  17,791 

Pennsylvania  66.520  40,153 

Norfolk  a  Western 4.612  2,955 

Del..  Lack,  k  Western 1.709                 1,500 

N.  Y.  Central 20,486                 9.766 

St.  Paul 9.780                 5,887 

New  Haven 18,652  12.627 

Baltimore    S    Ohio IO,8S7  6,880 

Delaware  &  Hudson 6,370                 3,571 

Total 212,304  139,587 

In  the  case  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Union  Pacific  the 
returns  are  for  the  single  year  1910-11,  and  if  available  for  the 
five  year  period  would  make  the  difference  in  the  totals  con- 
siderably more  impressive.  But,  taking  the  table  as  it  stands, 
it  shows  a  numerical  increase  of  stockholders  in  the  twelve  roads 
during  the  last  five  years  of  72,717,  or  somewhat  more  than  52 
pet  cent.  And  the  period  itself  is  a  significant  one.  It  includes 
Ihe  panic  and  post-panic  time  that  began  in  the  October  following 
the  year  1906  and  reached  through  1908;  a  period  of  federal 
and  stale  railway  baiting  not  yet  ended;  and  an  epoch  of  mu- 
tations in  gross  and  net  earnings;  all  which  theoretically 
should  have  shadowed  railway  investment  and  undoubtedly  has 
had  somewhat  of  that  effect  abroad  where  governmental  policy 
toward  particular  interests  counts  tor  much  in  the  invc'stor's 
mind.  In  the  remarkable  increase  some  allowance  must  un- 
doubtedly be  made  for  redistribution  of  some  of  the  large  and 
"timid"  stock  holdings,  and  another  allowance  for  the  five  years' 
increase  of  capital  stocks  and  some  conversions  of  bonds— these 
two  last  being  normal  changes  making  for  an  increase  of  stock- 
holders.   But  they  fall  fac  short  of  explaining  the  great  absolute 
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reinforcement  of  the  body  of  railway  shareholders  during  2 
period  of  railway  stress  and  adversity,  and  leave  as  ultimate 
causation  a  bedrock  confidence  of  the  small  and  moderate  in- 
vestor in  the  railway  future  joined  with  his  conviction  of  cheap- 
ness of  railway  shares  of  the  better  type.  The  waxing  army 
of  railway  share  owners  who  are  investors  pure  and  simple  has 
also  its  suggestion  of  withdrawal  from  "the  street"  of  a  large 
part  of  the  higher  class  of  railway  shares  as  material  for  Specu- 
lation and  the  deeper  point  in  another  direction  of  the  elemental 
power  of  the  stock'Owning  post  at  the  ballot  box. 

THE  NEW  PHASE  Or  RAILWAV  CONSOLIDATION. 

'yHE  first  phase  of  railway  consolidation  in  this  country  by 
^  which  great  railway  systems  were  built  up  was  naturally 
the  union  of  competing  lines.  The  secondary  phase  was  the 
union  of  connecting  lines  so  as  to  obtain  longer  and,  in  many 
cases,  through  routes.  Often  these  two  processes  went  on  to- 
gether, but  generally  speaking,  with  competition  as  the  force 
major  and  antecedent,  and  the  economy  of  blending  connected 
lines  as  a  very  important  but  secondary  influence.  The  forms 
of  consolidation,  using  the  term  broadly,  took  many  shapes, 
varying  with  the  form  of  acquisition  of  the  component  proper- 
ties. There  was — and  is— the  lease ;  the  holding  of  a  mere 
majority,  greater  or  less,  of  the  stock  of  the  subsidiary,  some- 
times paying  dividends,  sometimes  not;  often  the  actual  and 
complete  merger  when  the  stock  of  the  acquired  road  had 
been  nearly  or  entirely  secured  and  the  law  was  consenting; 
and,  in  some  cases,  especially  of  late  years,  the  device  of  a 
holding  company.  Inside  of  all  these  variants  of  method  there 
have  been  other  variants  though,  of  course,  the  principle  of 
operating  control  by  the  great  parent  corporation  runs  through 
them  all ;  and  the  general  trend  of  financing  by  the  big  railway 
systems  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  variants  so  far  as 
possible. 

This  policy  is  now  taking  an  enlarged  shape  which  may  be 
called  the  "big"  blanket  mortgage  typified  by  the  $600,000,000 
lien  of  the  Great  Northern  and  the  great  mortgage  scheme  of 
the  New  York  Central  System  which,  as  a  plan,  has  received 
ofiieial  confirmation,  but  with  details  still  to  be  worked  out. 
A  hint  of  the  same  general  policy  appears  in  the  place  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  of  merging  earnings  and 
expenses  of  important  subsidiaries  in  its  next  annual  report. 
The  latter  system,  by  the  way,  has  never  yet  placed  any  direct 
mortgage  whatsoever  upon  its  main  stem.  It  must,  of  course, 
be  obvious  that  the  great  mortgage  schemes  of  such  great  rail- 
way systems  are  not  new  in  form  or  kind.  The  "consolidated" 
mortgage,  so-called,  has  given  us  a  familiar  adjective  to  express 
not  only  a  method  of  refunding,  but  of  securing  new  moneys. 
But  what  is  really  new  is  the  vast  scope  of  the  proposed  mort- 
gages, their  advant.tge  and  disadvantages  and  some  of  the 
obstacles  that  they  must  encounter  before  their  consummation — 
obstacles  very  serious  in  the  case  of  some  railway  systems, 
especially  those  with  "consolidated"  limited  mortgages  already 
outstanding,  and  which  force  the  new  "big"  mortgage  into  the 
position  of  a  second  lien.  The  time  element  needed  for  refund- 
ing of  senior  subsidiary  mortgages  at  a  maturity  more  or  less 
remote  is  yet  another  obstruction.  Again,  in  the  case  of  some 
lines,  there  is  the  right  pertaining  to  long  time  debentures  of 
sharing  in  any  new  mortgage  rights,  which  amounts  to  the  ex- 
change of  a  mere  railway  note  of  hand  for  a  mortgage  security. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  are  many.  It  simpli- 
'fies  railway  financing  not  only  for  the  corporation,  but  for  the 
investor.  The  "big"  flexible  mortgage  takes  care  almost  auto- 
matically of  maturing  obligations.  It  is  a  "familiar"  investment, 
sure  to  be  dealt  in  extensively  in  the  market.  It  is  almost 
certain  to  cover  a  great  number  of  subsidiary  equities  in  the 
large  railway  system,  adding  to  its  bed  rock  value,  and  ulti- 
mately it  necessarily  becomes  a  first  lien  u^n  a  vast  rai(way 
plant.  It  tends  strongly  to  do  away  with  the  "short"  and 
emergency  financing  expressed  in  these  days  hy  the  short  and 


high  rate  railway  note;  and,  finally,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be 
in  a  very  large  degree  accepted  by  the  holder  of  the  matured 
senior  security,  thus  doing  away  with  extensive  new  financing 
through  the  underwriters.  Even  the  long  leases  based  on  a 
rate  paid  upon  stock  may  thus  be  extinguished,  for  it  is  merely  a 
matter  of  inducement  to  be  offered  to  the  stockholder  in  the 
exchange;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  bonds  of  a  great  railway 
system  which  have  an  extremely  long  time  to  run  to  maturity. 
The  ideal  ultimate  of  the  new  consolidation  of  dependent 
lines,  as  distinguished  from  the  old  consolidations  of  lines 
originally  independent,  is  the  reduction  of  all  securities  of  a 
great  railway  system  to  two  simple  forms — common  stock  and  a 
single  sweeping  first  mortgage.  Each  running  high  into  its 
hundreds  of  millions.  In  its  completeness-  it  is  an  ideal  pretty 
far  away,  especially  when  state  legislation,  past  or  future,  ts 
taken  into  account.  There  is  also  another  very  important  limi- 
tation to  be  remembered.  It  is  profitably  feasible  only  for  the 
large  railWay  systems  which  are  also  steady  dividend  payers. 
No  great  blanket  mortgage  will  appeal  to  investors  unless  the 
stock  represents  a  handsome  equity — in  other  words  unless  the 
'system  returns  large  earnings  over  _  fixed  charges.  Systems  of 
lesser  earning  power  may  try  the  scheme,  but  it  must  be  at 
the  cost  of  a  high  and  more  or  less  speculative  interest  rate  on 
the  "big"  mortgage,  and  probably  with  net  fiscal  loss.  In  the 
limits  of  the  new  fiscal  consolidation  looking  to  financial  homo- 
geneity, belong  clearly  such  systems  as  the  Great  Northern  and 
New  York  Central,  not  the  Erie  or  the  Wabash.  But  the  great 
and  steady  dividend  payers  form  so  vast  an  aggregate  as  well 
as  majority  of  the  genuine  railway  investment  interest  that  the 
railway  groups  of  the  minor  and  more  speculative  type  may  be 
ignored.  The  new  theory  of  consolidation  has  a  field  so  ample 
that  the  first  ventures  into  it  of  two  or  three  of  the  great  rail- 
ways have  thus  a  profound  significance. 

WATER    V8.    RAIL    TRANSPORTATION    AGAIN. 

SA.  THOMPSON,  field  secretary  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
•  Harbors  Congress,  a  letter  from  whom  was  printed  in  the 
Railway  Age  OagelU  of  June  30,  page  1682,  has  written  us 
another  letter,  this  one  being  in  reply  to  the  editorial  in  our  issue 
of  June  30,  entitled  "The  Cost  of  Rail  and  Water  Transporta- 
tiiHi/'  In  his  second  letter,  which  is  given  elsewhere,  Mr.  Thomp- 
son discusses  further  both  the  relative  costs  of  rail  and  water 
transportation  and  the  competition  between  railways  and  inland 
waterways.  Before  entering  on  a  consideration  of  the  points  he 
seeks  to  make  regarding  these  matters,  it  will  be  desirable  to 
refer  briefly  to  some  matters  in  his  communication  that  are  not 
altogether  germane  to  the  discussion.  By  his  general  tone  he 
seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that  our  editorial  statements  were 
misleading.  For  example,  he  says  that  we  made  "numerous 
errors"  in  figures  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  British  Royal 
Commission.  The  only  errors  made  were  in  giving  the  rates  on 
the  river  Seine  in  France,  and  these  were  due  to  obvious  typo- 
graphical mistakes  consisting  in  the  omission  of  the  decimal  points 
from  the  figures.  Commenting  on  our  remark  that  the  haul  by 
the  Great  Lakes  is  circuitous,  he  compares  it  with  the  parallel 
haul  by  rail,  which,  he  shows,  is  equally  circuitous.  As  our  com- 
parison was  between  the  haul  by  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  haul 
via  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  his  comments  regarding  the  relative 
lengths  of  the  rail  and  water  hauls  from  Duluth  to  Buffalo  are 
not  apropos.  He  asserts  that  we  garbled  his  statement  regarding 
the  value  of  the  property  and  franchises  that  the  public  has  given 
to  the  railways.  He  said :  "The  people  of  the  United  Stales  have 
given  outright  to  the  railways  property  and  franchises  worth 
probably  two  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars."  Thp  "garbling" 
consisted  in  the  unintentional  substitution  of  the  wor4  "about" 
for  the  word  "probably."  In  response  to  our  invitation  to  bring 
in  a  bill  of  particulars  listing  the  property  and  franchises  worth 
$2,500,000,000,  which  he  asserted  that  the  public  has  given  the 
railways,  Mr.  Thompson  concedes  that  perhaps  his  statement  was  , 
3  wild  one.    His  own  statements  show  that  it  was  merely  a  bald 
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Suess  founded  on  no  basis  of  fact  or  knowledge ;  and  yet  it  was 
no  wilder  or  more  baseless  than  many  other  assertions  that  the 
waterway  enthusiasts  habitually  raikt. 

In  our  previous  editorial  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Thompson  did  not  include  in  his  figures  regarding  the  cost 
of  water  transportation  the  expenditures  which  the  public  has  to 
r:ake  to  maintain  waterways  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment in  them.  He  seeks  in  his  second  letter  to  m 
by  applying  an  allowance  for  the  interest  on  and  the  i 
of  all  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  on  the  Great  Lakes 
to  about  twch-thirds  of  all  the  traffic  on  them.  He  thereby  arrives 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  of  transportation 
on  the  lakes  is  but  .07  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  To  use  a  computa- 
tion of  this  sort  as  an  argument  for  building  ship  canals  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  miles  long  is  quite  as  rational,  and  no  more  so, 
as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  New  York  harbor 
has  cost  a  certain  sum  of  money;  that  the  interest  on  this  applied 
to  all  the  ocean  traffic  that  moves  to  and  from  New  York  amounts 
to  only  so  much  per  ton  per  mile;  and  that,  therefore.  New  York 
harbor  should  be  extended  to  San  Francisco.  The  question  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  not  whether  nature  shall  be 
induced  to  build  more  great  lakes  and  the  government  shall  then 
be  prevailed  on  to  dig  more  short  canals  to  connect  them.  The 
question  is  as  to  whether  deep  waterways  shall  be  built  from  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  whether  other  similar  projects  shall  be 
carried  out.  To  get  any  real  light  on  what  the  cost  per  ton  per 
mile  to  the  people  in  taxes  would  be  for  transportation  on  such 
waterways,  we  must  look  to  the  actual  cost  per  ton  per  mile  now 
incurred  in  existing  canals  and  canalized  rivers.  The  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  canal  has  the  densest  traflic  of  any  canal  in  the  world.  The 
total  tons  of  freight  that  passed  through  it  in  1910  was  62.363,21a 
.  Its  length  is  2.7  miles  (Bureau  of  Census  Report  on  Transporta- 
tion by  Water  in  1906,  page  42).  Assuming  that  every  ton  of 
freight  that  entered  it  passed  through  it,  the  total  ton  mileage 
handled  on  it  in  1910  vvas  168,380,689.  Its  total  cost  has  been 
$13,000,000.  The  annual  interest  on  this  at  Z'A  per  cent  would  be 
$4S5fl00.  This  interest  applied  to  the  ton  mileage  handled  in 
the  canal  in  1910  amounted  to  i.7  mills  per  ton  per  mite.  Owing 
to  the  heavy  traffic  in  1910  the  interest  per  ton  per  mile  was  much 
less  than  in  some  years.  For  example,  in  1906  and  in  1908,  making 
the 'computations  on  the  same  basis,  the  interest  for  each  ton  mile 
handled  in  the  canal  was  over  4  mills.  In  Other  words,  interest 
alone  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  traffic  handled  in  the  cartal  amount'; 
to  from  40  to  60  times  as  much  as  Mr.  Thompson  estimates  tne 
combined  interest  and  maintenance  charges  per  ton  per  mile  for 
traflic  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

It  is  unquestionably  true,  as  Mr.  Thompson  says,  that  "the  ton- 
nage carried  on  the  Great  Lakes  made  a  good  prifit  to  the  car- 
riers and  an  enormous  profit  to  the  people."  Nobody  seriously 
questions  that  the  public  was  justified  in  making  the  improve- 
ments that  it  has  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  that  transportation  on 
them  is  far  cheaper  than  it  is  by  rait.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
because  it  is  expedient  for  the  public  to  build  short  ship  canals 
to  connect,  and  enormously  increase  the  usefulness  of,  great 
bodies  of  water,  such  as  the  lakes,  that  it  is  expedient  for  it  to 
spend  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  would  be  required 
to  build  a  ship  canal  1,6S7  miles  long  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  Actual  experience  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canal 
indicates  that  the  cost  in  taxes  to  the  public  of  building  and 
maintaining  any  of  the  ship  canals  that  are  projected  would 
amount  to  as  much  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  traffic  handled  on 
them  as  the  average  rates  per  ton  per  mile  of  many  railways 
which  handle  mainly  low  grade  traffic.  The  average  rale  per  mile 
of  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern,  for  instance,  in  1909,  was 
4,1  mills;  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  4.1  mills;  of  the'  Bessemer 
&  Lake  Erie,  4.36  mills,  and  of  the  Chicago  &  Easterp  Illinois, 
4.76  mills  A  ship  canal  from  Chicago  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic,  would  not  cost  anywhere  near  as 
riiUch   per  mile  as  has  the   Sault   Ste.   Marie  canal;   but,  on   the 


other  hand,  it  could  not  get  anywhere  near  as  dense  a  traflic 
over  which  to  spread  interest  and  maintenance  charges. 

Mr.  Thompson  disputes  certain  of  our  statements  with  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  Col.  Thomas  W.  Symons  regarding  the  im- 
provement of  the  Erie  canal,  and  also  asserts  that  Col,  Symons 
has  changed  his  attitude  since  he  made  his  report  on  the  Erie 
cana)  in  1897,  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  quote  from  a 
paper  appearing  in  the  publications  of  the  Buffalo  Historical 
Society,  vol,  13,  pages  1  to  14,  entitled,  "The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  New  York  State  Canals,"  in  which  Col,  Symons 
traced  the  history  of  the  investigations  and  discussions  regarding 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal  down  to  the  year  1900,  In  the 
course  of  this  paper  he  said : 


erything 


cJoced  to  the  ii 


:uUlcd  (in  hi 9 


repozt  on  the  Erie  canal  that  the  coil  of  traniponina  a  bushel  of  obeil  iD 
lake  Iccighten  of  7,000  lan>  capacity  thfough  a  niilabic  canal  from  Buffalo 
to  New  York  »ai  2,28  ctnts;  while  the  co»t  of  iransportioB  Ibe  umc  buihel 
in  a  fl:el  of  barges  each  earthing  1,500  torn  through  a  luilable  baric  canal 
from  Biiffjio  LoTiew  York,  and  including  the  Iranifer  charui  al  Buffalo, 

In  Other  words,  Col.  Symons  estimated  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  shipper  in  a  ship  canal  would  be  38  per  cent. 
greater  than  the  cost  of  transportation  in  a  barge  canal.  Con- 
tinuing, Col.  Symons  said : 


"The  study  wai  coniinciog  that   for  the  higbest  economy  in  Iraniporla- 
tion,  ipccial  typn  of  vcHels  are  needed  for  uu  on  Che  ocean,  on  tbe  laket, 

t'ilho'!rt  juffe'r'ng  'oM"of  KonSmiM"  e'^itncy'  "^Ocea"  ieJels  tfo"!? W  Mt!"! 
a  general  rule,  engage  in  the  business  of  passing  through  a  ship  cam]  and 
the  lakes  to  the  upper  Uke  ports,  and  lake  vessels  ire  not  filled  for  use  upon 
the  ocean,  and  if  they  made  uie  of  >  canal  they  would  have  to  transfer  their 
cargoes  at  the  seaboard,  ordinanly  by  D  '  "  '  '       ' 


uaJIy  fl. 
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Col.  Symons  said  not  a  word  in  this  paper  to  indicate  that  he 
had  changed  the, opinions  previously  expressed  by  him  regarding 
the  relative  costs  of  transportation  on  barge  and  ship  canals. 

In  his  first  letter  Mr,  Thompson  cited  development  of  the  water- 
ways of  Europe  as  an  example  to  be  emulated  by  the  United 
States.  The  Rail-way  Age  Cagelte  in  reply  pointed  out  that  the 
average  cost  of  transportation  on  most  of  the  waterways  of 
Europe  is  much  greater  than  the  average  cost  of  transportation 
on  the  railways  of  the  United  States.  In  his  second  letter  Mr. 
Thompson  deprecates  references  to  the  results  of  waterway 
development  in  Europe  as  examples  of  what  might  be  expected  to 
follow  waterway  development  in  the  Ulnited  States.  He  points 
out,  as  the  Railaiay  Age  Gazette  has  already  shown  (March  25, 
1910,  page  813),  that  the  waterways  oi  Europe  on  which  a  large 
traffic  is  handled  have  been  dug  to  only  very  shallow  depths.  He 
also  shows  that  the  hauls  on  them  are  very  short.  Because  of 
their  short  hauls  he  objects  to  comparison  of  their  rates  with 
those  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  on  which  the  average 
haul  is  over  250  miles.  And  yet  he  sees  no  injustice  in  compar- 
ing average  railway  rates  in  the  United  States  with  the  average 
rates  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  have  been  almost  entirely  created 
by  nature,  and  on  which  the  average  haul  in  1910  was  840.  miles. 
Continuing,  Mr,  Thompson  says :  "Depth  and  width  of  channel 
and  length  of  haul  have  a  profound  influence  op  rales  of  freight, 
and  because  we  have  many  rivers  which  are  wider  and  deeper 
than  those  of  Europe,  and  on  which  hauls  may  extend  to  thou- 
sands of  miles,  the  assumption  is  justified  that  much  lower  trans- 
pori.ition   rates   are  possible  on   our   rivers   than    on   those  of 
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Europe."  In  a  later  paragraph  he  says,  "It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  rivers  of  the  United  States  are  today  in  as  good  shape  to 
handle  a  large  traffic  as  are  those  of  Europe,  but  I  deny  that  this 
has  been  or  can  be  shown,  or  that  such  is  the  fact."  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Thompson's  own  admission  that  the  rivers  ol  the 
United  States  have  greater  width  and  depth  than  those  of 
Enn^e  should  be  sufficient  to  refute  his  contention  that  they  are 
not  in  as  good  condition  to  handle  a  large  traffic  as  are  those  of 
Europe,  but  it  evidence  on  this  point  is  needed  it  can  be  supplied 
(rom  public  reports.  In  its  report  on  the  proposed  14-ft  water- 
way front  Chicago  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  board  of  engineers 
of  the  United  States  Army  said; 

'The  eiijtmg  improved  wslerway  of  the  MissiuippI  river  below  St.  Louis 
fully  equBls.  .od  over  the  gre.ier  pan  of  it>  exlenc  far  cueli.  in  bolh  depth 
■Dd   duratian   of   unobstructed   uk   the   exialing    river   lyslenii  of   Europe 

:Ss;^'.'^St1?„''S;=dTo'^fl^'^e"rJ!s.u•^^'h?t^L°se"'^co'™;n^'r.^if^£:: 
^"i™4eH3C'ivt3lLVor'vS'^  ft'  .^*r,l'^Zio'n°'s;; 

in^hT*L)u^"o"m«^ala™ilable"or°Bbl^eSl."'''^'  *""  *"""  *  --eduction 

In  the  same  report  it  was  shown  that  the  eniire  Mississippi 
river  system,  including  the  various  tributary  rivers,  has  depths 
greater  than  those  on  which  a  large  commerce  is  handled  on  the 
rivers  of  Europe,  the  Missouri  having  a  depth  of  4'/i  it  to  Kansas 
City ;  the  Ohio,  a  depth  of  9  ft.  to  Pittsburgh ;  the  Monongahela, 
a  depth  of  5  ft.  into  the  Pennsylvania  coal  fields;  the  Kanawha, 
a  depth  of  6  ft  into  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  and  the  present 
waterway  between  Chicago  and  New  Orleans  a  minimum  depth 
of  4yi  ft  Finally,  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  corporations  on  "Transportation  by  Water  lit  the  United 
States,"  Part  I,  pages  28  and  29,  that  there  are  225  navigable 
streams  and  45  canals  in  this  country,  having  an  aggregated  mite- 
age  of  28,600  miles;  and  of  these  40  streams,  with  a  length  of 
2,600  miles,  have  a  depth  of  10  ft. ;  and  70  streams  with  a  length 
of  3,200  miles  have  a  depth  of  6  to  10  ft  Over  67  per  cent  of  the 
total  water-borne  commerce  of  Germany  is  carried  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  yet  these  two  rivers  together  have  only  617  miles  of 
channel  wittta  depth  of  4yi  ft.  or  Snore.  That  the  existing  water- 
ways of  the  UniRd  States  are  unable  to  compete  with  our  rail- 
ways, while  streams  of  much  less  depth  are  able  to  compete  with 
the  railways  of  Europe  is  due  not  to  differences  between  water- 
ways here  and  abroad,  but  to  differences  in  railway  rates  here 
and  abroad.  Undoubtedly,  further  development  of  our  rivers 
might  enable  them  to  make  lower  rates;  it  might  enable  them  to 
make  lower  rates  than  those  of  Europe;  but  whether  this  would 
reduce  the  economic  cost  of  transportation,  which  is  the  only 
thing  the  public  is  interested  in  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

While  seeking  to  show  that  our  rivers  are  not  as  well  de- 
veloped as  those  of  Europe,  Mr.  Thompson  cites  several  rates 
made  on  them  by  which  he  seeks  to  support  his  contention  that 
water  transportation  is  intrinsically  cheaper  than  rail  rates.  To 
persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  dealing  with  such  matters, 
his  references  might  seem  impressive,  but  to  those  who  know  how 
worthless  are  specific  instances  of  low  rates  they  do  not  carry 
conviction.  It  is  quite  easy  to  cite  rates  that  have  been  made  by 
rail  that  were  very  much  lower  than  any  of  those  by  water  to 
which  he  refers.  As  long  ago  as  in  1877  the  railways,  in  a  rate 
war  made  a  rate  of  $1  a  carload  on  live  stock  from  Chicago  to 
New  York,  which,  for  a  carload  of  20,000  lbs.,  figured  out  one- 
tenth  of  1  mill  per  ton  per  mile.  In  the  early  part  of  1904  the 
rate  on  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  various  Atlantic  ports  for  export 
felt  to  2  mills  per  bushel.  (XI  I.  C,  C.  Reports,  page  14.)  This 
rate  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  figured  out  .015  of  one 
miy,  per  ton  per  mile.  These  rates  are  less — the  latter  one  is 
very  qiufh  les^-pthan  any  water  rate  Mr.  Thompson  cites.  They 
do  not,  however,  prove  the  superior  cheapness  of  railway  trans- 
portation any  more  than  the  rates  he  mentions  establish  the 
superior  cheapness  of  water  transportation. 

The  only  rates  that  Mr-  Thompson  mentions  which  have  any 
pertinency  to  this  discussion  are  those  tor  coal  on  the  Ohio  river ; 
and  even  these  prove  when  the  conditions  under  which  they  aie 
made  are  considered,  to  be  no  argument  whatever  in  favor  of 


the  greater  cheapness  of  water  transportation  of  anything  but 
the  very  bulkiest  and  cheapest  commodities.  The  coal  rates  to 
which  he  refers  are  made  by  boats  which  tow  the  coal  from  Pitts- 
burgh to  New  Orleans  in  enormous  consignments  on  flimsy 
wooden  rafts.    The  method  used  has  been  described  as  follows; 

"Three  apccies  of  boateloaded  on  tbe  Honongabela  river  for  the  Ohio  river 

carrying*  l"o0O  to  I.IM.  iMal' CMrb*;«™drawing  6*"o°f  fl.^anircaf'rv'iSe 
500  tons;  and  coil  Hobii  carrying  from  200  to  300  Ions,  The  tow  boats 
usually  bring  from  (be  minei  about  3,000  ton*  of  coal  in  small  fieelB  arranEed 
for  pasiing  the  locks  conveniently.  Al  Pittsburgh  the  small  coal  Seels  are 
moored  wbile  awaiting  rises  BufficienI  for  navigalion  on  the  Ohio  river. 
When  rises  of  10  fl.  occur,  or  sufEcienI  to  carry  8  ft.  coal  barns,  flecli  of 
from  10,000  lo  15,000  Ions  are  made  up  for  shipment  lo  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  At  Louisville  (wo,  and  sometimes  three,  of  (he  Pittsburgh  Beets 
are  made  up  into  monster  fleeU  of  from  35,000  lo  45,000  Ions  and  towed  to 
New  Orleans  by^  powerful  low  boats.     A  6eet  conveying  40,000  Ions  covers 

After  delivery  of  the  coal  at  destination,  the  rafts  on  which  it 
has  been  towed  are  knocked  to  pieces  and  sold,  and  the  tow  boat 
returns  right  to  its  point  or  origin.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that 
such  tran^)ortation  may  be  made  much  cheaper  than  railway 
transportation;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  it  is  not  adapted  to 
the  handling  of  any  commodities  except  cheap  and  bulky  ones, 
such  as  coal,  sand,  etc  That  on  the  rates  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  make  on  the  Ohio  river  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
develop  anything  but  traffic  in  such  commodities  as  those  men- 
tioned, is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  total  net  tons  transported  on 
the  Ohio  itself  declined  from  7,525.667  tons  in  1889  to  3,142,097 
tons  in  1906,  and  that  the  total  net  tons  transported  on  the  Ohio 
river  system  declined  from  15.796,968  tons  in  1889  to  15.226.805 
tons  in  1906.  Of  the  toWl  traffic  handled  on  the  Ohio  river  system 
in  1906,  10.968.307  tons  was  coal  and  1,969.732  tons  were  sand  and 
stone.  It  may  be  replied  that  the  decline  in  water-borne  tonnage, 
while  the  tonnage  by  railway  was  increasing  was  due,  not  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  railway  transportation  was  less  but  that  the 
service  rendered  by  rail  was  better.  This  probably  is  true.  But  if 
a  transportation  line,  while  making  lower  rates  than  a  competing 
line,  also  gives  such  poor  service  that  it  cannot  get  any  business,  it 
would  seem  to  be  about  as  badly  off  as  if  it  could  not  make  as 
low  rates  as  the  competing  line.  If  inland  waterways  are  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  railways,  they  must  make  rates  which  are 
lower  m  proportion  lo  the  quality  of  the  itrviee  that  they  render 
than  those  of  railways, 

Mr.  Thompson  apparently  seeks  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  real  reason  why  the  railways  have  been  able  to  attract  busi- 
ness from  watenways  such  as  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  having 
depths  of  from  9  to  30  ft.,  is  that  the  railways  have  made  rates 
low  enough  lo  exterminate  water  competition,  which  they  have 
raised  when  the  competition  has  been  destroyed.  He  says  that 
just  so  long  as  the  railways  are  permitted  to  do  this,  "just  so 
long  will  it  be  difficult  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  the  full  measure  of  the  benefils  whi.:h  ought  to  occur  from 
the  development  of  their  waterways,"  and  he  speaks  approvingly 
of  the  provision  of  the  Mann-Elkins  act  which  prohibits  a  rail- 
way from  advancing  a  rate  which  has  been  reduced  to  meet  water 
competition  unless  there  has  been  some  change  in  conditions  other 
than  the  elimination  of  the  water  competition. 

His  attitude  regarding  this  matter  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
most  advocates  of  waterway  development  They  favor  the  de- 
velopment of  waterways  to  stimulate  or  create  competition  which 
will  regulate  railway  rates;  but  at  the  s;.me  time  they  demand 
legislation  to  prevent  the  railways  from  reducing  their  rate  to 
meet  water  competition.  In  other  words,  they  want  waterways 
subsidised  to  compete  against  railways,  but  they  want  railways 
restricted  in,  or  even  prohibited  from,  competing  against  water- 
ways. Until  the  agitation  for  waterway  development  began  in 
this  country,  it  was  assumed  here  that  competition  consisted  in 
each  of  two  or  more  business  concerns  trying  to  get  business 
away  from  rival  business  concerns.  According  to  the  new  defini- 
tion of  competition  advanced  by  the  waterways  advocates  it  con- 
sists in  the  government,  after  spending  the  public's  money,  to 
enable  one  class  of  concerns  to  attract  business  away  from  a 
second  class  of  concerns,  compelling  the  second  class  of  concerns 
to  refrain  from  striking  back.     We  have  always  been  somewhat 
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puzzled  to  understand  how  the  waterway  advocates  expect  the 
development  of  waterways  to  regulate  railway  rates  if  the  rail- 
ways are  to  be  prohibited  from  reducing  their  rates  to  meet 

water  competition. 

There  would  be,  under  certain  conditions,  entire  justification 
for  legislation  to  prevent  railways  from  excessively  reducing 
their  rates  where  they  meet  water  competition  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  water  competition.  But  such  regulation  of 
railways  under  existing  conditions  is  not  equitable.  For  under 
existing  federal  laws,  the  rates  of  water  carriers  are  subjected 
to  no  regulation,  except  when  they  apply  to  traffic  carried  partly 
by  rail  and  partly  by  water;  and  then,  manifestly,  the  purpose 
of  the  regulation  is  to  reach  the  railway  and  not  the  water 
carrier.  In  consequence  the  water  carriers  arc  left  free  to,  and 
do,  commit  every  form  of  discrimination  which,  when  committed 
by  the  railways,  is  denounced  and  penalized.  They  make  lower 
rates  to  one  shipper  than  they  make  to  another  on  the  same 
kinds  of  goods  hauled  in  the  same  boat.  They  give  secret  re- 
bates to  some  and  not  to  others.  They  constantly  charge  higher 
rates  for  shorter  than  for  longer  hauls  when  this  will  serve 
their  purpose.  Now,  a  common  carrier  by  water  is  just  as 
much  engaged  in  a  public  service  3S  is  a  common  carrier  by 
rail.  It  exercises  the  poWer  of  ettiinent  domain  to  get  land  for 
wharves;  and,  unlike  railways,  it  uses  channels  which,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  have  been  provided  and  are  maintained 
at  public  expense.  Inland  water  carriers  are,  therefore,  under 
even  more  moral  obligation  not  to  discriminate  between  shippers 
than  the  railways.  For  the  government  to  tax  Ihe  public  to  sub- 
sidize water  competition  against  railways,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  boat  owners  to  commit  every  form  of  discrimination  which 
the  railways  ever  committed,  even  in  the  old  days  of  chronic  rate 
wars  and  cut-throat  competition,  but  which  the  railways  are 
now  prohibited  from  committing,  is  as  good  an  example  of  unjust 
discrimination  by  the  government  itself  as  any  of  which  the 
railways  have  ever  been  guilty. 

Those  who  advocate  further  development  of  inland  waterways 
have  never  been  heard  to  advocate  also  the  applicati^  to  water 
rates  of  the  same  requirements  regarding  publicity,  30  days 
notice  of  change,  fairness  and  reasonableness,  as  are  made  re- 
garding railways  rates.  Among  the  principal  advocates  of  water- 
way development  are  the  big  shippers  who  formerly  weie  the 
recipients  of  most  of  the  secret  rebates  which  the  railways  gave; 
and  it  seems  not  wholly  improbable  that  some  of  them  are  now 
giving  of  their  cash  to  finance  the  waterway  campaign  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  not  only  thereby  get  the  government  to  tax 
itself  to  pay  part  of  their  freight  rates,  but  will  also  be  able  to 
get  rebates  from  the  boat  lines  which  will  compensate  them  for 
the  loss  of  the  rebates  that  ihey  formerlv  got  from  the  rail- 
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competition.  It  requires  no  hardihood  to  predict  that  if  the 
government  spent  even  the  maximum  amount  on  the  develop- 
ment of  inland  waterways  that  its  advocates  demand,  and  then 
imposed  the  same  restrictions  on  the  making  of  rates  by  water  as 
it  imposes  on  the  making  of  rates  by  rail,  the  railways  would 
be  able  to  continue  to  secure  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
traffic  moved  as  they  secure  now.  The  more  such  chosen  spokes- 
men of  the  waterway  propagandists  as  Mr.  Thompson  press  their 
strongest  arguments,  the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  in  the  court 
of  reason  they  have  no  case. 

BUFFALO,     ROCHESTER    A    PITTSBURGH. 

IN  general,  if  a  railway's  operating  expenses  in  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1911  should  be  no  higher  than  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  despite  the  increases  in  wages,  we  may  assume  either 
that  the  road  has  cut  down  on  its  appropriations  (or  n 
or  that  it  is  operated  more  economically.    This  of  ci 


such  development  of  waterways  the  total  economic  cost  of  trans- 
portation, including  both  what  the  public  would  pay  for  the 
development  and  the  maintenance  of  the  waterways  and  what  the 
shipper  would  pay  to  the  boats,  would  be  reduced,  difference  of 
service  being  considered.  Indeed,  the  evidence,  so  far  as  any 
exists,  is  all  the  other  way.  It  may  be  that  by  imposing  all 
manner  of  restrictions  on  competition  by  the  railways  against 
the  boat  lines,  while  leaving  the  boat  lines  free  to  compete  as 
tbey  pleased  against  the  railways,  some  stimulus  might  be  given 
to  the  development  of  inland  water  traffic.  But  in  such  circum- 
stances it  could  not  be  said  that  the  waterways  competed  suc- 
cessfuUv  asainst  the  railways,  because  there  would  be  no  real 


The  Buffalo,  Rocheater  A  Pittsburgh. 

suming  that  the  same  or  greater  amount  of  business  is  handled 
by  the  road.  Transportation  expenses  on  the  Buffalo,  Rochester 
i  Pittsburgh  the  first  road  to  make  its  annual  report  for  1911, 
amounted  to  $2,930,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  $380^00.  This  is 
an  increase  of  13  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year,  and  is  prob- 
ably just  about  accounted  for  by  the  increased  scale  of  wages 
paid  employees.  On  the  other  hand,  maintenance  of  way  in 
1911  cost  $1,150,000,  and  in  1910  $1,220,000;  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  cost  S\.770JXO  in  I91I,  and  $1,860^00  in  19ia  In 
other  words,  in  maintenance  either  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  the  efficiency  per  employee  and  a  den)onstraticm  of|eeonomy 
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resulting  from  past  expenditures  both  for  maintenance  and  for 
additions  and  betterments,  or  else  there  has  been  a  scaling 
down  of  the  appropriations  in  order  to  show  large  net  earnings. 
The  fiscal  year  1910  was  a  banner  one  for  the  B.  R.  &  P.  Its 
earnings,  volume  of  traffic  and  profits  were  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  company.  Its  average  train  load  of  revenue 
freight  was  increased  during  the  year  from  597  tons,  the  1909 
figure,  to  630  tons,  the  average  for  1910.  The  average  tonnage 
hauled  per  locotnotiye  increased  from  400  tons  to  420  tons.  In 
1911  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  went  ahead  even  of 
1910  in  the  figures  for  gross  tonnage  handled;  the  ton  mileage 
in  1911  being  1,590,000,000,  as  compared  with  1,573.000,000  in 
1910. 


replacement  of  bridges  and  other  structures.     The  decrease  i 
maintenance  of  equipment  is  due  to  the  lower  cos 
of  modern  rolling  stock." 

In  justifying  more  than  adequate  expenditures 
of  way  and  maintenance  of  equipment,  it  is  customary  to  sK^k 
of  them  as  if  such  expenditures  made  in  a  given  year,  or  over 
a  period  of  years,  will  put  a  road  in  such  shape  that  eventually 
much  less  per  year  will  have  to  be  spent  to  keep  the  property  in 
good  repair.  But  what  actually  happens  is  that  the  standard  of 
practice  keeps  so  well  in  advance  of  what  even  the  most  liberally 
maintained  road  can  follow,  that  the  effect  of  past  liberal  mainte- 
nance is  seldom  or  ever  reflected  in  lower  present  maintenance 


Li^ 


Profile  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Ashford,  N.  Y. 


Jt'ir- 

Proflle  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y.,  to  J.  A  B.  Junction,  Pa. 


Profile  J.  &  B.  Junction,  Pa.,  to  Dayton,  Pa. 


Profile  Dayton,  Pa.,  to  Allegheny,  Pa.;   Buffalo,  Rochester  &  PIttaburgh. 


A  comparison  of  earnings  and  expenses  is  given  in  the  table 
at  the  end  of  these  comments. 

The  detailed  figures  for  operating  expenses  are  not  given  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  B.  R.  &  P.,  so  that  it  is  more  than 
usually  difficult  to  form  any  judgment  as  to  whether  the  road  has 
.suffered  in  any  way  from  smaller  expenditures  on  maintenance. 
We  find,  however,  that  the  average  train  load  in  1911  was  635 
tons,  or  only  three  Ions  less  than  in  1910,  and  the  average  revenue 
tonnage  hauled  per  locomotive  was  430  tons,  an  increase  of  10 
tons  overrl9,ia  Jl^ia.  certainly  does,  not  look  as  if  maintenance 
in  the  motive  power  department  has  been  in  any  way  neglected. 
President  Noonan,  in  commenting  on  expenses  says :  "Mainte- 
nance of  way  and  structures  .show  a  decrease. 4ue  to  the  mild 
winter  and  to  the  extraotdi[|ary  charges  .made  last  year  ^r  the 


The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  appears  to  be  an  exception 
to  this  rule.  Of  course  without  a  thorough  first-hand  knowledge 
of  the  entire  property,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  say  defi- 
nitely whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  but  there  are  many  in- 
dications in  the  annual  report  that  would  lead  cne  to  believe 
that  the  property  had  actually  in  the  past  been  put  in  such  shape 
that  it  could  be  maintained  at  a  high  or  higher  standard  at  a- 
lower  cost  per  year  than  formerly.  No  new  mileage  to  speak  of 
has  been  added  to  the  properly  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1911 
the  company  operated  573  miles,  or  six  miles  more  than,  was 
operated  in  1910.  and  this  increase  in  mileage  w^s  due  to.  the 
purchase  of  a  little  road  running  from  Silver  Springs,  N.  Y., 
to  Perry;  and  before  that  the  mileage  had  actually  decreased 
slightly  from  1907  to  1910,  due  to^r^al^emfn),^ -^Qi)  |t)}ts  short 
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read  ihe  company  carries  a  very  heavy  density  of  mostly  low 
grade  freight  traffic.  The  road  is  now  double-tracked  from 
Ashford,  N.  Y.,  to  Punxsutawney,  Pa.,  8^  miles,  second  track 
having  been  completed  last  year.  During  the  year  just  closed 
about  500  feet  of  timber  bridges  were  replaced  with  standard 
concrete  structures,  pipes  and  embankment.  During  the  year 
approximately  48  track  miles  of  80  lb.  rail  were  replaced  with 
90  lb.  rail.  Of  this  12  miles  was  laid  with  titanium  rail.  16 
miles  with  open  hearth,  and  the  remainder  witH  bessemer.  The 
B.  R.  &  P.  apparently  has  adopted  as  its  standard  90  lb.  rail,  and 
not  100  lb.,  the  standard  on  the  C.  &  0.,  for  instance.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  the  ties  renewed  this  year  were  created  at  the  company's 
timber  preserving  plant  at  Bradford,  Pa,,  being  creosoted  with 
10  lbs.  of  creosote  oil  per  cubic  foot  of  timber. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  policy,  both  as  regards  the  finances 
of  the  road  and  Ihe  operation  and  maintenance  of  it,  of  concen- 
tration, or  what  might  be  called  "intensive  management,"  which 
has  been  decidedly  successful.  The  road  is  lightly  capitalized 
and  in  1911  Ihe  net  results  of  the  financial  operations  showed  a 
decrease  of  $332,000  in  the  bonded  debt  of  the  company  out- 
standing on  June  30,  19U.  The  company  up  to  1908  had  been 
paying  6  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  common  stock,  in  addition' to 
6  per  cent  on  the  preferred.  In  that  year  dividends  were  re- 
duced to  4  per  cent,  and  were  not  again  raised  until  the  last  half 
of  the  1911  fiscal  year,  when  they  were  increased  to  a  5  per  cenL 
annual  basis  on  the  common  stock.  The  road  earned  92  per 
cent,  last  year  on  its  total  common  stock,  after  the  payment  of 
preferred   dividends. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  17  in  the  number  of  locomotives  in 
service  from  1910  to  1911;  a  decrease  of  597  freight  train  cars, 
and  the  only  change  in  passenger  cars  was  the  addition  of  2 
motor  cars.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  average  capacity  of 
each  freight  car  was  38.85  tons  last  year,  as  against  38.30  tons 
the  year  before,  and,  as  we  have  previously  mentioned,  the  ton- 
nage  hauled   per  locomotive  materially   increased. 

There  was  a  notable  difference  in  the  character  of  the  traffic 
carried  last  year  from  that  carried  in  1910,  which  probably  ex- 
plains some  of  the  changes  in  operating  statistics  that  we  have 
mentioned.  In  1911  the  company  carried  6,950,000  tons  of  bitumi- 
nous coal,  as  compared  with  6,530,000  tons  in  1910,  while  there 
was  only  244,000  tons  of  iron  ore  carried  in  I9I1,  as  compared 
with  559,000  tons  in  1910,  Presumably  the  greater  part  of  the 
iron  ore  carried  by  the  B.  R.  &  P.  moves  south  from  the  Lakes 
to  the  Pittsburgh  district.  The  great  falling  oft  in  the  tonnage 
of  this  commodity,  which  was  due  to  the  depression  in  the  iron 
and  steel  trades,  left  the  company  with  a  large  amount  of  equip- 
ment to  be  moved  south  light.  The  mileage  of  loaded  freight 
cars  last  year  was  48,660,000  as  against  48,900,000  in  1910;  while 
the  empty  mileage  was  33.464,000  in  1911  and  30,093,000  in  1910. 
In  other  words,  the  fact  that  the  company  was  able  to  almost 
maintain  the  record  set  for  train  load  in  1910  in  spite  of  the  loss 
in  iron  ore  tonnage,  which  necessitated  a  larger  empty  car 
mileage,  was  due  to  better  car  loading.  The  accompanying 
profile  shows  the  character  of  the  road  on  which  these  results 
were  obtained. 

On  an  average,  the  loaded  cars  in  1911  carried  a  thousand 
pounds  more  freight  than  in  1909.  The  average  tons  of  freight 
per  loaded  car  in  1911  was  32,68  tons.  The  increase  in  empty 
car  mileage,  when  taken  in  consideration  with  the  fact  that  the 
average  engine  load  of  revenue  freight  was  20  tons  heavier  last 
than  the  year  before,  makes  it  all  the  more  probable  that  the 
equipment  was  fully  maintained  in  1911,  This  is  further  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  on  June  30.  1911.  87.08  per  cent,  of  the  loco- 
motives that  were  in  service  were  in  good  condition  as  Compared 
with  86,82  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  although  there  were 
slightly'  more  locomotives  in  service  requiring  repairs  in  1911 
■tirah'  in  1910;'  thertf'  were  fewer  locomotives  in  shops  under 
repairs. 

For  a  road  that  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  typical  coal  road,  the 
Buffalo,   Rochester  &   Pittsburgh   does  a   rather   large  passenger 


i.  In  1911  the  passenger  revenue  amounted  to  $1,066,000, 
!80.000  over  1910.  The  company,  however,  figures 
that  it  loses  on  its  passenger  business.  It  figured  its  cost  per 
passenger  per  mile  in  1911  at  2.441  cents  and  its  receipts  per 
passenger  per  mile  were  2,060  cents.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
even  an  approximately  correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  expenses, 
separating  them  as  between  freight  and  passengers  and  figuring 
them  on  a  unit  mileage  basis.  The  Pennsylvania  has  given  such 
figtires  in  their  annual  reports  for  a  number  of  years  and  Penn- 
sylvania officers  think  that  after  years  of  experimenting  and  re- 
adjustment they  have  got  a  fairly  accurate  basis  of  separation, 
but  even  they  would  probably  acknowledge  that  the  figures  are 
only  approximately  correct.  One  thing  is  worth  mentioning 
about  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  passenger  business. 
The  average  number  of  passenger  cars  to  a  train  is  only  three, 
but  notwithstanding  this,  the  average  number  of  passengers  per 
train  is  forty. 

Close  control  of  a  railway  company  by  a  banking  house  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  opportunity  for  running  the  road  for  other 
purposes  than  strictly  public  service  and  as  an  operating  con- 
cern, but  this  charge  could  certainly  not  be  brought  against  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.  The  control  of  the  company 
is  held  quite  closely  by  a  firm  of  New  York  private  bankers  and 
their  associates,  but  the  policy  of  the  management  of  the  prop- 
erty has  been  to  place  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  on 
the  road,  and  the  results  of  the  showing  this  year  amply  justify 
such  a  policy.  Arthur  Yates,  who  was  president  up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  last  year,  was  a  coal  man  as  well  as  a  railway  man. 
At  his  death  Adrian  Iselin.  Jr.,  of  the  banking  firm  of  Iselin  & 
Co.,  was  elected  president,  hut  refused  re-election  last  year,  and 
William  T.  Noonon,  who  had  been  vice-president  and  general 
manager,  was  elected  president. 

The  following  table. shows  Ihe  results  of  operation  in  1911 
compared  with  1910; 
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Fnight   revenue    |7.748,1?9  $7,562,259 

Passenger    revenue    1,065.983  9S6.370 

Total  opetaling  revenue 9.134,402  8.936,117 

Hiimensnce  of  way  and  ilructurH 1,148,663  1.22Q.I90 

Maintenance    at   equipmeni 1.767,456  1,857.017 

Traffic  131,403  120.169 

Tran«porUtion   2.9JJ.142  2.551,197 

Total    operating    expenaes 6.145.856  5.9D3.905 

Taxes    212.000  188,095 

Operaiing  income    2.774,557  Z.841,762 

Gross   corporate   income 3.61S.075  3.394.142 

Net  corporate  income 1.709,277  1,527,373 

Appropriation!    246.500  190.000 

Dividends    1.214.069  1.107,697 
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The  Manual  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association, 
which  has  just  been  published,  stands  by  itself  as  the  authority 
on  good  practice  in  railway  engineering  and  maintenance  of  way 
work  today,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  found  on  the  desk 
of  every  railway  officer  having  to  do  with  the  maintenance  of 
track  or  structures.  This  book  represents  12  years'  work  of  Ihe 
association,  and  is  the  result  of  careful  study  and  investigation 
on  the  part  of  committees,  whose  recommendations  and  reports 
are  reviewed  and  approved  by  the  membership  at  large  at  the 
annual  meetings.  The  Manual  is  not  a  treatise  or  text  book, 
but  is  condensed  and  contains  simply  a  statement  of  principles 
and  conclusions,  references  being  given  below  each  subject  to 
the  volume  of  the  Proceedings,  where  the  text  of  the  reports  and 
full  discussion  may  be  found. 

The  new  Manual  is  nearly  twice  the  size"  of  the'last  edition 
(issued  in  1907)  and  contains  a  large  amount  of  additional 
material  which  has  been  approved  by  the  association  since  that 
date.  All  material  in  the  preceding  edition  has  been  carefully 
editeti  and  revised  by  the 'Various  tomittitt^s  "to  be  in  attendance 
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with  present  practice.  The  book  is  divided  into  18  chapters, 
corresponding  to  the  work  of  the  standing  committees  of  the 
association,  each  chapter  being  edited  under  the  supervision  of 
the  respective  committee.  The  subjects  covered  are;  Roadway;  ' 
Ballast ;  Ties ;  Rail ;  Track ;  Buildings ;  Wooden  Bridges  and 
Trestles;  Masonry;  Signs,  Fences  and  Crossings;  Signals  and 
Interlocking;  Records  and  Accounts;  Rules  and  Organization; 
Water  Service;  Yards  and  Terminals;  Iron  and  Steel  Struc- 
tures; Economics  of  Railway  Location;  Wood  Preservation;  and 
Electricity.  Standard  forms  are  given  for  keeping  records  o( 
ties,  rail  failures,  and  other  maintenance  of  way  work.  Specifi' 
cations  are  given  for  limber,  masonry,  fence  material,  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  steel  bridges,  and  the  treatment  of 
timber.  The  organi?alion  of  forces  for  grade  reduction,  track 
elevation  and  steam  shovel  work  are  given,  also  a  discussion  of 
s  and  spirals  with  accompanying  tables. 
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RAIL  VS.  WATER  TRANSPORTATION. 

RiCHUOHD.  Ind.,  July  II,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  Of  the  Rahway  Age  Gazette: 

In  the  editorial  in  your  issue  of  June  30  in  reply  to  my  let- 
ter in  the  same  issue  (in  wliich  I  replied  to  an  earlier  letter 
from  H.  G.  Moulton)  you  say  ihat  in  my  comparison  of  the 
relative  rates  on  coal  by, rail  and  by  lake  I  give  "no  consider- 
ation to  the  fact  that  the  haul  by  lake  is  very  circuitous,  which 
makes  the  distance  the  coal  moves  very  much  greater  than  the 
distance  would  be  as  the  crow  flies,  and  makes  the  average 
rate  per  ton  mile  very  much  lower  [n  proportion  than  is  the 
absolute  rate  from  the  point  of  origin  to  destination." 

The  distance  by  lake  from  DuIuCh  to  Buffalo  is  989  miles.  The 
shortest  line  over  which  a  locomotive  could  haul  a  train  between 
the  two  cities  named  is  1012  miles.  By  using  the  ferry  at  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac,  which  is  not  a  strictly  all-rail  route,  but 
does  avoid  the  breaking  of  bulk,  the  distance  is  966  miles.  In 
the  one  case  the  distance  by  rail  is  23  miles  more,  and  in  the 
other,  23  miles  less  than  the  distance  by  lake.  How  "very  circuit- 
ous" the  lake  route  is,  to  be  sure!  It  is  a  wonder  it  is  able  to 
compete  at  all.  I  do  not  see  that  the  distance  "as  the  crow  flies" 
has  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  or  will  have  until 
aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  are  utilised  to  establish  an  "air  line" 
for  the  transportation  of  coal— and  I  do  not  look  for  that  to 
happen  either  this  year  or  next 

There  is  more  justification  for  your  next  criticism,  for  my 
words,  as  written,  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  railway 
on  which  $130,000,000  has  been  expended  is  no  more  artificial 
than  are  the  Great  Lakes,  on  which  a  similar  sum  has  been  spent. 
That  was  not  the  idea  I  intended  to  convey,  which  would  be 
more  nearly  expressed  as  follows:  "Neither  a  waterway  nor  a 
railway  upon  which  $130,000,000  has  been  expended  is  entitled  to 
be  called  a  'highway  ready  made  by  nature.' " 

Mr.  Moulion's  statement  was,  "the  Great  Lakes  constitute  a 
highway  ready  made  by  nature."  That  statement  is  in  the  pres- 
ent tense,  and  therefore  refers  to  the  lakes  as  they  now  are,  and 
the  rates  under  discussion  are  the  rates  now  in  force.  Before 
the  work  of  improvement  was  begun  lake  Ontario  and  Superior 
were  shut  off  from  the  other  lakes  by  impassable  barriers. 
Depths  at  harbor  entrances  varied  from  3  ft.  to  9,  and  between 
lakes  Huron  and  Erie  there  was  a  narrow,  winding  channel  in 
which  navigation  was  impossible  for  vessels  drawing  more  than 
8  ft,  iind  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  even  for  those  of  that 
draft.     Naturally,   rates   were   vastly   higher   than   under   present 

I  am  still  unable  to  see  that  the  lakes  as  they  are  today  are 
"a  highway  ready  made  by  nature."  although  I  agree  absolutely 
with  your  statement  that  what  men  "have  done  to  make  a  high- 
way of  the  lakes  is  incomparably  smaller  than  what  nature  has 


done."  But  exactly  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Ohio,  Missis- 
sippi, Missouri,  Columbia  and  many  other  rivers.  When  the 
work  of  improvement  on  these  streams  is  completed,  even  if  the 
expenditures  shall  be  double  the  amounts  now.  proposed,  the 
share  of  nature  in  the  creation  of  the  resulting  highways  will 
be  incomparably  greater  than  that  of  man. 

You  say  further  that  I  did  not  include  a  return  on  the 
$13O,00D/XX)  expended  on  the  lakes  in  my  figures  regarding  the 
cost  of  transportation  thereon.  That  is  an  omission  which  I 
will  proceed  at  once  to  remedy  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
There  are  no  official  figures  in  existence  showing  the  total  ton- 
nage  handled  on  the  lakes;  but  as  near  as  can  be  learned,  it 
was  about  100,000,000  tons  in  1910.  Neither  is  there  anything  to 
show  the  distance  it  was  carried,  nor  the  amount  paid  for  its 
transportation,  so  the  ton-mileage  and  the  ton-mile  rate  are  both 
unattainable. 

All  these  facts  are  available,  however,  for  the  62,363,218  tons 
of  freight  which  passed  through  the  "Soo"  canals.  If  we  take 
the  $3,900,000,  which  represents  the  interest  at  3  per  cent,  on 
$130,000,000,  add  to  that  $1,100,000  to  cover  operation  of  locks, 
maintenance  of  light-houses  etc,  and  put  the  entire  burden  on 
the  "Soo"  tonnage,  which  was^  really  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole,  it  would  make  the  total  cost  of  transportation  only  .85 
mills  per  ton-mile  as  compared  with  the  .78  mills  which  was  the 
price  paid  for  transportation.  The  tonnage  carried  on  the 
Great  Lakes  paid  a  good  profit  to  the  carriers,  and  an  enormous 
profit  to  the  people  whose  investment  made  such  low  rates 
possible. 

You  accuse  me  of  dodging,  but  on  the  face  of  it  your  criticism 
of  my  estimate  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  and  franchises 
given  to  railways  looks  like  misrepresentation.  For  you  make  a 
garbled  quotation  from  my  letter  and  then  invite  me  "to  bring 
in  a  bill  of  particulars  listing  the  property  and  franchises  worth 
$2,500,000,000,  which  the  railways  have  been  given,  with  the  value 
of  each,"  when  I  had  explicitly  stated  that  no  compilation  of  the 
figures  has  ever  been  made,  and  that  at  this  late  date  it  is  impos- 
sible that  it  ever  can  be  made.  My  statement  showed  plainly  on 
its  face  that  it  was  an  estimate  merely.  Perhaps  it  was  a  wild  one. 
Perhaps  it  deserves  .your  criticism  that  it  is  sweeping ;  but  it  is 
no  more  sweeping  than  Professor  Mo  u  I  ton's  statement  that 
there  are  waterway  schemes  before  the  people  which  call  for  an 
expenditure  of  $2,500,000,000.*  His  statement  did  not  call  forth 
any  criticism  from  you,  which  leads  me  to  conclude  that  it  is 
evidently  not  the  sweepingness  of  statements  which  annoys  you 
so  much  as  the  direction  in  which  they  sweep. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  old  Erie  canal  was  unable  to 
successfully  meet  railway  competition.  In  part  this  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  year  by  year  the  canal  was  slowly  deteriorating, 
while  the  railways  were  constantly  being  increased  in  efficiency. 
Fundamentally,  however,  it  was  due,  to  the  same  cause  which 
has  produced  so  large  a  decrease  in  the  tonnage  hauled  on  the 
rivers  of  the  United  States,  namely;  cutthroat  competition  by 
the  railways.  During  the  season  of  1895  grain  was  carried  from 
Buffalo  to  tide  water  for  a  price  about  equal  to  the  cost  of 
lighterage  at  New  York.  In  other  words  the  railway  haul  was 
made  for  nothing.  This  was  done  to  reduce  canal  traffic  to  a 
minimum,  hoping  thereby  to  discredit  the  canal  and  induce  the 
people  of  New  York  state  to  vote  adversely  on  the  pending 
proposition  to  expend  $9,000,000  in  canal  improvement.  Just  so 
long  as  railways,  most  of  which  come  in  competition  with  water- 
ways over  a  very  small  portion  of  their  total  mileage,  are  left 
free  to  make  rates  low  enough  to  exterminate  water  competition, 
raising  the  rates  again  when  the  competition  has  been  destroyed, 
just  so  long  will  it  be  difficult  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  secure  the  full  measure  of  the  benefits  which  ought 
to  occur  from  the  development  of  their  waterways, 

A  very  small  beginning  has  been  made  toward  remedying  this 
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conditiotii  The  "long  and  short  haul  clause"  has  been  some- 
what resuscitated,  and  one  of  the  items  of  the  Mann-Elkins  Act 
prevents  an  increase  in  rail  rates  which  have  been  reduced  to 
meet  water  competition,  except  upon  a  showing  which  convinces 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  proposed  increase 
is  justified  by  some  change  in  conditions  Other  than  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  competition.  1  entirely  agree  with  President  Delano, 
of  the  Wabash  Railway,  that  because  of  these  enactments,  piti- 
fully inadequate  as  they  are  to  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion, it  is  nevertheless  "quite  possible  that  the  opportunity  for 
the  development  of  traffic  on  navigable  rivers  is  improving."  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  go 
right  ahead  and  create  a  great  system  of  connected  waterways, 
and  will  pass  whatever  legislation  may  be  found  necessary  to 
enable  these  waterways   to  do   the  work   for   which   they  are 

In  criticizing  my  statement  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  people  of 
New  York  "would  have  been  much  wiser  if  they  had  voted  a 
sufficient  sura  to  build  a  very  much  larger  canal  than  the  one 
now  under  construction,"  you  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  New  York  decided  to  dig  a  barge  canal  9  ft  deep  on  the 
strength  of  a  report  by  Col.  Thomas  M.  Symons,  of  tlie  Corps  of 
Engineers,  United  Stales  Army,  in  which  "he  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  the  shipper  of  transporting  wheat  in  a  lake  freighter  of 
7,000  tons  capacity  on  a  ship  canal  would  be  38  per  cent,  greater 
than  with  a.towboat  and  barges  on  a  barge  canal.  This  took  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  estimated  cost  to  the  public  of  build- 
ing the  ship  canal  would  be  tour  times  as  great  as  that  of  build- 
ing the  barge  canal.  Mr.  Thompson's  opinion  on  this  subject 
does  not  weigh  heavily  in  the  balances  against  that  of  Colonel 
Symons," 

The  canal  which  the  people  of  New  York  are  digging  is  not 
9  ft.  deep  but  12  ft.,  the  depth  recommended  in  Major  (now 
Colonel)  Symons'  report  of  1897,  which  report  was  made,  not 
to  the  people  of  New  York,  but  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United 
States  Army.  Lest  there  be  any  possible  misunderstanding,  let 
me  say  that  I  have  the  honor  to  know  Culonel  Symons,  and  have 
the  very  highest  regard  tor  him,  both  professionally  and  per- 
sonally. But  Colonel  Symons  never  claimed  to  be  infallible,  and 
has  modified  his  conclusions  at  least  twice  since  the  report  of 
1897  was  submitted.  That  report  recommended  a  canal  which 
would  pass  barges  carrying  1,500  tons.  In  1898  he  advocated  a 
canal  for  1,000  ton  barges.  .At  the  present  time  the  people  of 
New  York  are  spending  $108,000,000  in  the  construction  of  canals 
which  will  accommodate  barges  carrying  2,500  tons — with  the 
approval  of  Colonel  Symons  as  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  consulting  engineers. 

li  is  not  true  that  Colonel  Symons  estimated  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation would  be  38  per  cent,  greater  in  a  7,000  ton  steamship 
in  a  ship  canal  than  in  1,500  ton  barges  in  a  barge  canal,  without 
reference  to  the  greater  cost  of  the  ship  canal.  The  table  on 
page  83  of  his  report  gives  the  estimated  cost  of  transportation 
from  Chicago  to  New  York  as  $1.29  per  ton  by  ship  canal  and 
$1.02  by  barge  canal.    That  is  a  difference  of  26  per  cent.,  not  38. 

But  other  engineers  pointed  out  radical  errors  in  Colonel 
Symons'  premises,  and  the  elimination  of  these  errors  led  to 
radically  different  conclusions.  For  inst&nce,  Colonel  Symons 
assumed  that  the  7,000  ton  vessel  could  maintain  a  speed  of  only 
four  miles  an  hour  in  the  canal  portion  of  the  route,  while  it  is 
well  known  that  ships  which  can  run  12.5  miles  per  hour  in  the 
open  lake  maintain  a  speed  of  10  to  II  miles  per  hour  in  the  Si. 
Qair  Flats  canal,  a  waterway  of  similar  dimensions  to  the  one 
proposed.  He  also  assumed  that  ships  would  be  compelled  to 
spend  11-  or  12  days  in  port  in  New  York  on  each  trip,  time 
enough  to  enable  them  to' cross  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool  and 
^  Upload.  This  assumption  is  not  only  inherently  improbable,  but 
is  contradicted  by  the  records  oC  work  regularly  done  by  many 
lines  of  boats  in  New  York  harbor. 

On  November  7,  1900,  Mr.  George  Y.  Wisner  (since  deceased) 
presented  a  paper  before  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 


on  "The  Economic  Dimensions  of  a  Waterway  From  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Atlantic."  Mr.  Wisner  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  on  Deep  Waterways  to  which  reference  is  made 
in  the  succeeding  paragraph.  Eliminating  the  errors  in  Colonel 
Symons'  premises,  utilizing  the  results  of  the  study  of  the  ques- 
tion made  by  that  board,  and  taking  into  consideration  cost  of 
maintenance  and  interest  on  cost  of  construction,  he  estimated  the 
rate  per  ton  from  Chicago  to  New  York  at  $1.39  by  barge  canal 
and  $1.09  by  ship  canal,  a  difference  of  $0.30.  or  275^  per  cent., 
in  favor  of  the  ship  canal.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  ship 
canal  rale  mentioned  is  .797  milts  per  ton  mile— almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  average  rate  paid  o^n  the  business  through  the  "Soo" 

On  June  30,  1900,  the  Board  of  Engineers  on  Deep  Water 
ways,  composed  of  Major  Chas.  W,  Raymond,  Corp  of  Engineers, 
United  States  Army,  Alfred  Noble  and  George  Y.  Wisner,  made 
a  report  on  a  canal  from  the  (ireat  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic.  This 
monumental  report  represented  the  results  of  a  more  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  Investigation  than  has  ever  been  given  to  any 
other  waterway  in  the  United  States.  It  is  rivaled  only  by  the 
reports  relating  to  the  Panama  canal.  This  report  recommended 
a  ship  canal  21  ft  deep. 

Colonel  Symons  had  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  and  a  limited 
time  in  which  to  prepare  his  report  of  1897.  The  board  of 
engineers  had  an  appropriation  of  $485,000,  and  all  the  time 
needed  for  their  investigation.  My  judgment  that  the  people  of 
New  York  would  have  been  wiser  if  they  had  decided  to  build 
a  canal  much  larger  tlian  the  barge  canal  now  under  construc- 
tion, was  based  partly  upon  this  report.  Is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  three  distinguished  engineers  composing  that  board  were 
incompetent  to  conduct  the  investigation  intrusted  to  their  care? 
Or  do  you  think  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  them,  after  such 
thorough  study  of  the  question,  is  not  entitled  to  at  least  equal 
consideration  with  the  opinion  of  a  single  engineer,  even  one  so 
able  as  Colonel  Symons? 

In  his  report  in  1898,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Canals  of  New  York  State.  Colonel  Symons  staled  his  belief 
that  water  transportation,  and  he  included  transportation  on 
canals  and  rivers,  as  well  as  on  lakes  and  ocean,  is  inherently 
cheaper  than  railway  transportation.  Would  il  be  unparlia- 
mentary for  me  to  suggest  that  "your  judgment  on  this  Subject 
does  not  weigh  heavily   in  the  balances  against  that  of  Colonel 

You  say  that  while  1  was  on  the  subject  of  European  water- 
ways I  might  have  given  some  figures  about  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation thereon,  because  "transportation  on  the  canals  and 
eanaliied  rivers  of  Europe  is  much  more  nearly  analogous  to 
what  transportation  would  be  on  canals  and  canalized  rivers  in 
the  United  Stales  than  is  transportation  on  our  Great  1-akes." 
You  then  proceed  to  quote  a  number  of  transportation  rates 
taken  from  the  reports  of  the  British  Royal  Commission,  making 
numerous  errors  in  the  figures,  the  most  important  being  the 
rate  on  the  River  Seine,  which  should  be  2.6  to  5,6  mills  per  ton- 
mile  instead  of  26  and  56.  The  Rhone  is  not  a  canalized  river, 
and  the  high  rates  thereon,  7,8  mills  to  15.6  mills  per  ton-mile, 
are  due  to  the  extremely  rapid  current. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  you  criticized  me  for  comparing  "the 
rate  on  coal  per  ton-mile  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  with  that  on 
the  Great  Lakes  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth,  without  giving  any 
consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  haul  from  Buffalo  to  Duluth  is 
vastly  longer  than  the  haul  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio."  This 
criticism  applies  with  even  greater  force  to  your  comparison 
between  average  railway  rates  in  the  United  States  and  the  aver- 
age rate  on  the  waterways  of  France,  Belgium  and  even  of 
Germany. 

The  average  haul  on  the  waterways  of  Belgium  in  1905  Was 
only  13.3  miles;  on  those  of  France  it  was  92  miles;  while  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  Slates,  considered  as  a  system,  the  aver- 
age haul  in  1908  was  253.94  mileS,  The  combined  length  of  the 
12  principal  canaliled  rivers  of  Frantie  was  only  970  miles,  almost 
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exactly  the  Iciigtli  of  the  Ohio.  The  principal  canals  of  France 
are  adapted  to  boats  drawing  5.9  ft.,  and  the  most  of.  them  aver- 
age only  about  60  ft.  in  width  on  the  surface.  The  only  water- 
way in  France  with  a  greater  depth  than  this  is  the  Seine  from 
Paris  to  the  sea.  Many  of  the  French  canals  are  carried  into 
mountains,  the  Canal  de  Bourgogne  attaining  an  elevation  of 
1.634  ft  in  a  distance  of  150  miles.  Some  of  them  depend  on 
pumping  for  the  water  supply  on  the  summit  level  in  the  3Utn8*er. 
On  the  Canal  de  la  Marne  au  Rhin  water  is  pumped  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  256  ft.  for  this  purpose. 

The  anxiety  of  certain  railway  people  regarding  the  building 
of  canals  in  the  United  States  is  just  about  as  touching,  and  just 
about  as  well-founded,  as  the  grief  of  the  girl  who  was  found 
sobbing  by  the  river  at  a  picnic.  When  asked  the  cause  of  her 
trouble,  she  said :  "I  was  thinking  that  sometime  I  might  get 
married  and  live  in  a  house  close  to  this  riveV  and  have  a  baby 
and  the  poor  little  thing  would  fall  in  and  get  drowned."  Can 
you  refer  me  to  any  proposed  canals  in  the  United  States  which 
are  in  any  degree  comparable  to  the  French  canals  which  I  have 
mentioned  ? 

There  are  features,  of  course,  in  which  transportation  on  the 
rivers  of  Europe  is  more  analogous  to  transportation  on  the 
rivers  of  this  country  than  to  transportation  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
but  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  transportation  rates  on 
improved  rivers  in  tliis  country  will  be  nearer  to  those  paid  on 
the  rivers  of  Europe  than  to  those  paid  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
Depth  and  width  of  channel  and  length  of-  haul  have  a  profound 
influence  on  rates  of  freight,  and  because  we  have  many  rivers' 
which  are  wider  and  deeper  than  those  of  Europe,  and  on  which 
hauls  may  extend  to  thousands  of  miles,  the  assumption  is  justified 
that  much  lower  transportation  rates  are  possible  on  our  rivers 
than  on  those  of  Europe, 

But  we  are  not  compelled  to  depend  entirely  on  assumptions. 
The  board  of  engineers  which  reported  on  the  proposed  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  river  estimated  that,  when  a  minimum  depth 
of  9  ft.  is  secured,  coal  can  be  transported  from  Pittsburgh  to 
New  Orleans  at  .376  mills  per  ton-mile  and  that  general  trans- 
portation, both  up  and  down  stream,  can  be  prolably  conducted 
at  14  mill  per  ton-mile. 

Nor  are  these  estimates  based  solely  on  theoretical  considera- 
tions. Colonel  Symons  in  his  1897  report  stated  that  the  aver- 
age rate  for  carrying  coal  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans  was 
.36  mill  per  ton-mile.  The  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors  says : 

"IE  has  been  reported  to  Che  Boird  tb)t  coal  has  been  sbipped  from 
Pillsbutgb  to  New  Orlnri  «l  a  r»le  leu  lh»n  0.*  of  a  mill  per  Ion-mi!*, 
I  rati  the  mame  as  Ihat  charged  at  present  on  coal  shipped  on  the  20-ft. 
waterway  farlween  BnfFalo  and  T>uluth  where  it  i>  taken  ai  a  return  cargo. 

rale."  "Ve  onLl"'i^st!i*ee8"' known"  to  t'he  Board  of  fheaper  rates  are  on 
ocean  vessels  o!  deep  draft  Rioving  over  long  distances." 

Sugar  was  carried  from  New  Orleans  to  Pittsburgh  in  1905-6, 
2,000  miles  up  stream,  for  1.14  mills  per  ton-mile,  while  the  ocean 
rate  for  the  5,000  miles  from  Rio  Janeiro  was  1.27  mills.  And 
these  results  were  obtained  on  a  river  on  which  there  was  an 
average  of  only  79  days  in  the  year  when  fully  loaded  boats  could 
move  to  or  from  Pittsburgh. 

Of  course  these  figures  do  not  include  interest  on  the  cost  of 
improvements.  There  had  been  spent  on  the  Ohio  river  up  to 
1906  $15,000,000  in  round  numbers,  interest  on  which  would  be 
$450,000,  which  equals  3.46  cents  on  each  of  the  13,000,000  tons 
of  traffic.  No  records  shows  the  average  distance  moved,  but 
300  miles  seems  a  conservative  estimate  where  some  of  it  moved 
2,000  mi!es.  That  would  add  .11  per  ton-mile,  making  the  total 
cost  jter  ton-mile  .47  mill  on  coal,  1.35  mills  on  sugar,  and  .61 
niill  for  the. general  average  as  estimated  by  the  Ohio  river  board. 
Do  you  know  any  railway  that  can  make  such  rates  as  these  and 
keep  out  of  bankruptcy? 

Discussion  of  other  important  points  in  your  comment  must 
be  deferred  until  another  time,  since  this  letter  is  already  long 
enough.  It  has  been  rlfiiniid  ilnl  ilir  riversof  the-United  States 
"are  today  in  as  good  shape  to  handle  a  large  traffic  as  are  those 


of  Europe,"  but  I  deny  that  it  has  been,  or  can  be  shown,  or  that 
such  is  the  fact. 

I  deny  that  advocates  of  ^waterway  development  "desire  to 
injure  the  railways  for  their  own  benefit,"  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose, I  deny  that  the  development  of  waterways  would  injure 
the  railways  of  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary,  I  contend 
that  the  railways  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  such  development, 
and  believe  that  there  are  'ample  facts  to  sustain  that  contention. 

S.    A.    THOMPSON, 


STEEL    MOTOR    COACHES    FOR   THE    PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  new  suburban  line  between  the  Cortlandt  street  terminal 
of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  and  Newark,  N.  J.,  will  necessitate 
the  Pennsylvania  using  a  smaller  type  of  car  in  order  to  meet 
the  clearances  of  the  McAdoo  tunnel.  A  design  was,  therefore, 
prepared  for  a  car  48  ft,  long  over  the  ends  and  11  ft.  BVi  in. 
high  from  the  top  of  the  rail  to  the  top  of  the  roof.  The  maxi- 
mum width  of  the  car  over  the  eaves  is  8  ft.  7  13/16  in.,  and  over 
the  side  door  threshold  plates  8  ft.  10^  in.    The  total  weight 


Interior  of  Steel  Motor  Coach;   Pennaylvania  Railroad. 

is  72,500  lbs.    Three  doors  have  been  provided  on  each  side 
of  the  ear,  one  near  each  end  and  one  in  the  center. 

The  general  type  cf  construction  is  the  same  as  that  used  on 
all  Pennsylvania  steel  passenger  equipment  cars.  Experience 
with  steel  cars  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
strong  center  sill  construction.  In  freight  service  the  minimum 
cross  sectional  area  of  the  center  sills,  selected  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements, was  24  sq.  in.  Fur  steel  passenger  cars  used  in  fast 
through  trains  50  sq.  in.  was  considered  necessary.  For  steel 
passenger  cars  for  light  trains  in  surburban  service  33  1/3  sq.  in. 
was  considered  a  minimum.  The  multiple  unit  motor  cars,  each 
car  being  equipped  with  its  own  motors,  can  have  a  smaller 
section  area  of  the  center  girders,  but  it  should  have  at  least  as 
much  as  freight  cars,  for  which  reason  an  area  of  25  sq.  in.  has 
been  adopted.  The  construction  of  the  center  sills  is  of  the  box 
girder  type,  and  is  made  up  of  9-in,  channels  extending  between 
the  truck  centers.  Al  the  truck  centers  the  webs  are  spread  apart 
and  are  spliced  by  steel  angles  to  5-in.  channels,  a  bottom  cover 
plate  7/16-in.  thick  by  22-in.  wide  and  a  top  cover  plate  S/l(S-in. 
thick  by  30-in.  wide. 

The  superstructure  is  carried  on  the  twtf  cross-bearers  and 
two  end  sills  in  such  a  manner  that  any  deflection  of  the  center 
-construction  will  Tiot- induce  additional  strains  in  the  super- 
Striicturc.     The  end  sill  consists  of  a  curved  channel  securely 
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riveied  to  a  platform  plate,  S^-""-  thick,  and  to  a  bottom  platform 
plate  !4-i"-  thick.  These  top  and  bottom  plates  are,  in  turn, 
securely  riveted  to  the  center  construction  and  to'  the  end  sill 
diaphragms.  The  cross-bearers  are  made  of  bottom  cover  plates 
S/!6-in.  thick  by  11-in.  wide,  pressed  diaphragms  made  of  5^-in. 
material,  and  two  top  cover  plates  each  J^-in.  thick  by  11-in. 
wide.  All  of  the  strains  are  transferred  to  the  center  sill  con- 
struction, which  is  amply  strong  to  prevent  the  pressing  down 
of  the  end  of  the  car  in  a  severe  collision,  and  transfers  all 
vertical   strains   directly  to   the   center   plate. 

The  platform  plates  extend  from  the  end  of  the  car  for  a 
distance  cf  S  ft.  6  in.  toward  the  center  of  the  car  and  are  re- 
inforced by  U  shaped  diagonal  braces,  so  that  both  the  direct  and 
cornering  strains  are  definitely  transferred  to  the  center  sill  con- 
struction,  thereby   avoiding   strains   on   the   side   framing  which. 


Truck  for  P«nnaylvanla  8te«l   Motor  Coach«t. 

on  account  cf  its  narrowness,  is  not  capable  of  resisting  end 
strains.  "The  main  strength  of  the  side  framing  is  entirely  below 
the  windows  and  consists  of  a  bottom  side  angle  S  in.  it  3^  in. 
X  5/16  in.,  a  well  plate  3/32-in.  thick,  and  a  belt  rail  4-in.  wide 
l>y  '>^-in.  thick.  This  side  girder  takes  care  of  any  load  that 
may  be  placed  in  the  car. 

The  detail  construction  is  the  same  as  in  the  steam  service 
and  suburban  type  cars,  but  somewhat  lighter  because  the  car  is 
shorter.  The  interior  arrangement  is  of  the  same  type  as  gen- 
erally used  for  interurban  motor  cars,  with  seats  running 
longitudinally,  and  with  pipe  stanchions  convenient  as  grab  irons 
for  people  passing  along  the  aisle.  The  flooring  is  magnesite 
cement  composition  with  a  hard  surface,  expanded  metal  being 
riveted   to   the   flat   plates   to   give   it   an   anchorage.     The   lower 


deck   headlining  consists  of   steel    plates   and   the    upper   deck 

headlining  is  liber  board.  The  longitudinal  seats  have  metal'^ 
frames  and  are  covered  with  rattan.  The  windows  consist  of 
two  sash,  the  bottom  one  being  fixed  in  place  and  the  top  one 
■irranged  to  drop.  The  deck  sash  are  made  to  open  for  ventila- 
tion. Adequate  ventilation  can  be  obtained  by  lowering  the  top 
sash  of  the  side  windows  and  opening  the  deck  sash. 

The  drawbar  is  pivoted  in  a  pocket  which  forms  part  of  the 
center  plate  backing  casting.  The  draft  gear  proper  consists  of 
a  double  coil  spring  placed  inside  of  the  hollow  drawbar,  and 
is  held  in  place  by  a  cap  securely  bolted  to  the  drawbar  casting, 
being  similar  to  the  draft  gears  ordinarily  used  on  passenger 
equipment  cars.  The  springs  are  double  acting,  thereby  avoiding 
the  use  of  two  sets  of  springs  usually  applied  to  interurban  cars. 

In  order  to  make  these  cars  interchangeable  with  cars  already 
in  service  in  New  York  City,  the  Van  Dorn  coupler  is  used,  the 
tenter  line  of  which  is  located  2  ft.  5fi  in.  above  the  top  of  the 
rail.  The  drawbar,  draft  gear  and  coupler  head  parts  were  so 
designed  that  the  strains  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  along  the 
center  line  of  the  parts.  The  center  plate  proper  is  bolted'to  the 
center  plate  backing  casting,  and  between  the  two  a  pocket  is 
provided  for  the  use  of  centering  springs,  allowing  a  side  motion 
of  1  in.  between  the  center  line  of  the  car  body  and  the  center 
line  of  the  truck  ;  the  function  of  the  springs  being  to  form  a 
cushion  against  the  side  strains  and  to  provide  also  comfort  in 

Each  truck  has  one  motor  axle  and  one  trailer  axle,  and  the 
center  line  of  the  bolster  is  placed  2  in.  out  of  center;  that  is, 
closer  to  the  trailer  axle  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  same 
weight  between  the  wheel  and  rail  for  all  the  wheels  of  the 
truck.  The  side  frames  consist  of  8-in.  H-beams  with  pedestal 
castings  riveted  to  each  end.  The  transom  is  of  pressed  sicel, 
and  is  made  of  '/i-'m.  material.  The  peculiar  shape  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  central  opening  must  be  provided  through  which 
the  body  center  plate  must  pass.  The  transom  is  rigidly  attached 
to  the  side  frames  by  means  of  corner  gussets,  which  includes 
the  brake  banger  fulcrums.  The  bolster  ia  placed  inside  of  the 
transom,  and  is  supported  by  triple  elliptic  springs  carried  by 
spring  carrier  bars,  passing  thrcugh  and  flexibly  hung  over  the 
transom  and  the  corner  castings. 

The  body  brake  arrangement  consists  of  two  cylinder  levers 
attached  to  a  12-iit,  x  8-in.  brake  cylinder.  The"  other  ends  of 
the  cylinder  levers  are  directly  connected  to  the  equalizing  bar 
passing  through  the  center  sills  immediately  above  the  center 
plate,  which,  in  turn,  are  flexibly  attached  to  two  brake  levers  on 
each  truck,  -  The  ccnstruction  is  of  exactly  the  same  type  as 
that  now  in  use  on  Pennsylvania  steel  passenger  equipment  cars. 
The  truck  brake  consists  of  four  levers,  two  on  each  side  con- 
nected to  the  brake  shoes,  which  are  hung  quite  low;  the 
levers  are  connected  in  pairs  by  struts,  the  bottom  of  one 
lever    being    connected    directly    to    the    strut,    thereby    giving 
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more  brake  power  on  the  motor  wheels.  No  brake  beams 
are  used.  The  type  of  brake  is  that  known  al  the  electro- 
pneumatic.  Each  car  is  provided  with  a  stack  adjuster  to 
insure  a  uniform  clearance  between  the  brake  shoes  and  the 
wheels,  and  therefore  provide  a  uniform  braking  power. 

The  motors  are  of  the  G.  E.  212  type,  having  a  nominal 
rating  of  225  h.  p.  at  600  volts.  The  gear  is  carried  on  the  ex- 
tended hub  of  one  wheel.  The  front  side  of  the  motor  frame  is 
provided  with  two  lugs  which  are  supported  by  the  truck  tran- 
som. The  axle  bearing  caps  are  bolted  to  vertically  planed 
tongued  surfaces  on  the  frame.  The  motor  can  be  mounted  on, 
or  removed  from,  the  truck  when  run  out  from  under  the  car 
without  the  use  of  a  pit.  The  master  controller  is  arranged  to 
control  changes  of  speed  throughout  the  train  and  to 
ally  cut  odt  the  power  and  set  the  brakes  when  the 
removes  his  hand  from  the  handle.  It  has  four  positions  in  for- 
ward and  two  positions  in  reverse  direction.  The  operating  coils 
of  the  contractors  and  reversers  are  wound  for  a  working 
potential  of  625  volts.  The  entire  control  will  operate  success- 
fully between  300  and  750  volts.  The  automatic  circuit  breaker 
is  provided  with  a  magnetic  blowout  for  disrupting  the  arcs,  and 
is  enclosed  in  an  iron  frame  with  a  sheet  steel  cover,  hned  with 
asbestos. 

The  cars  are  lighted  by  well  distributed  incandescent  lights, 
and  are  heated  by  electric  coils  placed  under  the  seats.  For 
emergency  lighting,  in  case  the  power  is  cut  off,  small  storage 
batteries  have  been  provided.  The  cars  are  also  equipped 
with  electric  door  signals  and  electrically  controlled  pneumatic 
engines  for  opening  and  dosing  the  side  doors. 


THE  DETERMINATION  OF  A  REASONABLE  RATE.* 


Assume  that  in  a  study  of  railway  rates  we  have  reached 
this  position:  the  public  is  entitled  lo  claim  nol  only  reason' 
able  facilities,  but  rates,  reasonable  bolh  in  themselves  and  in 
.their  relation  each  to  the  other.  This  they  are  most  likely  lo 
get,  if  the  matter  Is  left^to  the  discretion  of  the  manager,  and 
the  manager  of  a  private  undertaking  is  to  be  preferred  in  this 
respect  to  the  manager  of  a  state  railway,  for,  while  he  is  likely 
to  be  equally  honest  and  competent,  his  position  tends  to  secure 
greater  impartiality.  The  point  that  the  decision  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  management  can- 
not be  too  strongly  emphasized.  The  sketch  given  in  Studies  in 
Railway  Economics,  of  the  rate-making  policy  of  different  coun- 
tries under  one  or  two  different  heads,  sufficiently  shows  that 
rate  making  is  not  an  exact  science,  and  that  there  is  no  uni- 
versal agreement  as  to  the  principles  generally  applicable.  In 
other  words,  rate  adjustments  from  day  to  day  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  made  by  a  man  in  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  gen- 
eral conditions  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  own  district,  has  become  a  part  of  his  nature,  the 
very  atmosphere  in  which  his  mind  moves.  The  features  on 
which  a  right  decision  depend  are  so  infinitely  numerous,  the 
importance  to  be  attached  to  each  of  them  so  entirely  incapable 
of  precise  and  positive  statement,  that  right  decision  is  far 
more  a  matter  of  instinct  and  intuition  than  of  formal  and 
logical  reasoning, 

"Old  cxptricncc  doth  attain 

if  the  introduction  of  the  stately  poetry  of  Millon  into  the  prose 
of  everyday  railway  affairs  may  be  pardoned.  Better  perhaps 
to  quote  the  language  of  Bagehot,  used  by  him  in  reference  to 
city  business,  but  certainly  equally  true  of  railways.  The  man- 
ager "has  lived  all  his  life  in  a  sort  of  twilight,  an  atmosphere 
of    probabilities    and    of    doubt,    where    nothing    is    very    clear. 
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where  there  are  some  chances  for  many  events,  where  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  several  courses,  where  nevertheless  one 

course  must  be  determinedly  chosen -and  fixedly  adhered  to."  Of 
course  the  railway  man  may  go  wrong,  but  at  least  he  is  less 
likely  to  do  so  than  any  outside  authority  called  in  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  him;  for  atmosphere,  instinct,  sub-conscious 
knowledge  are  essential  qualifications  that  cannot  be  produced 
to  order,  and  cannot  be  made  use  of  second-hand. 

For  all  that  we  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  discretion  of  the 
railway  expert  will  often  be  questioned ;  his  decisions  will  not 
always  go  unchallenged.  Possibly  this  may  be  the  best  proof 
of  his  impartiality,  for  just  as  opposing  party  politicians  unite 
in  reprobating  "the  cross  bench  mind,"  so  two  sets  of  traders, 
demanding  simultaneously  mutually  exclusive  concessions,  are 
found  agreeing  in  denunciation  of  the  railway  manager  for  not 
granting  both.  They  may  have  a  grievance — either  or  even  both 
of  them — possibly  they  have  none;  but  something  of  the  nature 
of  a  safety  valve  is  an  essential  feature  of  any  machine  that  is 
expected  to  operate  smoothly  and  continuously,  and  so,  were  it 
to  be  only  a  safety  valve,  some  tribunal  of  appeal  from  the  de- 
cision of  the  railway  manager  must  be  provided. 

And  indeed  the  establishment  of  such  a  tribunal  is  justified 
on  wider  considerations.  Every  now  and  then  in  the  progressive 
evolution  of  the  science  of  rate  making,  there  comes  a  time 
when  il  is  evident  to  the  experts  that  wide-reaching  changes 
have  become  necessary ;  and  yet  the  management  of  the  pri- 
vate undertaking  lacks  the  backing  of  public  opinion  necessary 
to  put  them  into  operation.  Let  me  give  two  instances  from 
actual  experience,  illustrating  the  point.  When  some  years  ago 
the  North-Eastem  electrified  their  railways  on  Tyneside,  they 
found  that  the  extra  cost  of  providing  separate  first-class  ac- 
commodations much  more  than  absorbed  the  extra  receipts  from 
first-class  passengers.  They  accordingly  abolished  first-class  ac- 
commodations. Tyneside  was  up  in  arms.  The  columns  of  the 
Newcastle  Chronicle  teemed  with  letters  of  denunciation,  In- 
Huential  merchants  and  shipowners  were  aghast  at  the  idea  of 
riding  from  their  villas  at  Tynemouih  to  their  offices  at  New- 
castle cheek-by-jowl  with  a  North  Shields  fishwife.  A  depu- 
tation, with  a  duke  at  the  head  of  it,  demanded  an  interview 
with  the  North-Eastern  directors.  And  the  company  surrendered 
at  discretion.  And  today  the  dukes  and  the  merchants  and 
the  shipowners  have  their  first-class  carriage,  and  the  third- 
class  fares  of  the  fishwives  help  to  pay  the  expense  of  hauling 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  discussing  a  tew  weeks  back' the 
rales  question  with  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  state  railway 
commissions  of  America.  He  said  that  in  his  state  the  re- 
lations between  the  railway  companies  and  the  commission 
were  entirely  cordial.  "In  fact,"  said  he,  "it  has  happened  that 
the  railways  have  come  to  me  and  said:  'We  are  convinced 
that  such  and  such  a  rate  situation  is  indefensible,  but  it  is  of 
long  standing  and  many  interests  depend  upon  it.  We  cannot 
alter  it,  but,  if  you  choose  to  investigate  the  matter  and  make 
an  order  upon  us  to  alter  it,  you  will  not  find  us  in  opposition.' " 

There  must  then  be  a  tribunal  of  appeal.  But  what  should 
be  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  what  functions  should  it  possess, 
and  on  what  principles  should  it  act?  For  the  nature  of  the 
machine  must  depend  upon  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do. 
If  the  considerations  advanced  above  be  true,  that  reasonable- 
ness is  not  something  precisely  ascertainable  by  scientific  meth- 
ods and  accurate  computations,  and  is  rather  a  matter  of  in- 
stinctive judgment  by  a  person  whose  mind  is  saturated  with  a 
general  knowledge  of  all  the  facts,  it  is  evident  that  in  a  matter 
such  as  the  quanlum  of  the  individual  rate,  the  appeal  tribunal 
should  only  interfere  reluctantly  and  in  the  last  resort.  A  wise 
man  in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life  accepts  the  judgment  of  the 
experts  whom  he  consults — legal,  medical,  financial,  or  what  not, 
not  perhaps  off  hand,  but  finally,  after  questions  asked  and  an- 
swered, ninety-nine  times  out  of  every  hundred.  And  so  here. 
The  tribunal  should,  as  it  seems  to  me,  put  the  railway  manager 
publicly  on  his  defense,  compel  him  to  justify  his  position,  lo 
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show  that  he  has  honestly  and  without  bias  taken  into  con' 
sideration    all    the    interests    and   all    the  circumstances,   and 

weighed  tliem  one  against  the  other  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
And  then  in  almost  every  case,  even  if  not  satisfied,  it  should 
give  a  decision  in  some  such  form  as  this.  "We  cannot  say  that 
on  the  case  as  presented  to  us  we  have  come  to  the  same  de- 
cision that  you  have  reached;  but  you  have  convinced  us  that 
your  action  was  honesily  and  deliberately  taken  in  the  interest 
primarily  of  the  shareholders  for  whom  you  are  trustee,  but 
also  with  due  regard  iot  the  interests  of  the  public  which  we 
are  here  to  protect.  We  further  reeogniie  that  you  are  in  closer 
touch  with  the  facts  than  we  are.  It  may  well,  therefore,  be 
that  you  are  right  and  we  are  wrong;  at  any  rate,  we  do  not 
feel  that  in  this  case  we  should  be  justified  in  interfering  with 
your  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  property  thai  has  been 
entrusted  to  you." 

Such  is  my  ideal  of  the  way  in  which  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
might  work,  giving  at  once  strength  to  the  railways  and  pro- 
tection to  the  public.  For  no  manager,  liable  at  any  moment 
to  be  brought  face  to  face  with  such  a  tribunal,  would  dare  to 
make  rates  without  mature  deliberation  and  full  consciousness  of 
the  rectitude  of  his  action.  And  the  tribunal  itself,  refraining, 
except  in  the  last  resort,  from  making  orders,  would  when  com- 
pelled to  make  them,  speak  with  unique  authority.  For  its  judg- 
ments would  rely  for  Iheir  enforcement  not  merely,  to  quote 
the  statesmanlike  words  of  Charles  Francis  Adams,  "on  the  baton 
of  the  "constable,"  but  "on  the  one  great  social  feature  which 
distinguishes  modern  civilization  from  any  other  of  which  we 
have  a  record,  the  eventual  supremacy  of  an  enlightened  public 
opinion."*    . 

But,  recognizing  that  from  time  to  time,  far-reaching  questions 
must  arise,  on  which  an  appeal  tribunal  will  be  compelled  to 
form,  and  enforce  ils  own  opinion,  we  are  driven  to  inquire  by 
what  principles  it  should  be  guided.  L-have  already  shown  that 
on  all  main  points,  the  importance  of  distance  and  the  importance 
of  size  of  consignment,  no  general  agreement  exists.  Indeed,  if 
there  be  any  point  on  which  general  agreement  does  exist, 
I  have  so  far  failed  to  find  it.  Is  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate 
to  be  tried  by  the  test  of  what  it  is  reasonable  for  the  railway 
to  receive,  or  what  it  is  reasonable  for  the  customer  to  pay? 
At  the  lower  end  of  any  scale  of  rates  there  will  be  general 
agreement  that  it  cannot  be  reasonable  to  compel  the  railway 
company  to  carry  traffic  at  a  rate  which  does  not  cover  the  out- 
of-pocket  cost  of  doing  the  business.  But  at  the  upper  end,  when 
it  is  a  question  whether  the  rates  of  a  company  earning  sub- 
stantial dividends  can  be  reasonably  reduced,  there  is  no  such 
agreement.  One  of  the  greatest  lawyers  that  England  produced 
in  the  ■I9th  century,  Lord  Selborne,  delivering  the  judgment  of 
the  Privy  council  in  the  case  of  the  International  Bridge  Com- 
pany,t  said,  that  "the  ease  might  he  imagined  of  the  results  to 
a  company  being  so  enormously  disproportionate  to  the  money 
laid  out  upon  the  undertaking  as  to  make  that  of  itself  possibly 
some  evidence  that  the  charge  ts  unreasonable,  with  reference  to 
the  perscn  against  whom  it  is  charged."  But  he  scouted  the 
theory  that  charges  could  he  regarded  as  unreasonabe  because 
"the  company  gels  a  dividend  which  is  alleged  to  amount  at  the 
utmost  to  IS  per  cent."  And  this  judgment  was  cited  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  late  I>ord  Collins  in  our  Railway  Commission  in 
1895,  and  has  remained  unquestioned  ever  since.  "The  affluence 
or  indigence  of  the  person  rendering  or  receiving  the  service  is 
outside  the  question.  The  reasonableness  of  the  charge  must 
be  measured  by  reference  to  the  service  rendered  and  the  benefit 
received,  which  is  unaffected  by  the  prosperity  or  misfortiuie  of 
the  parties  to  the  contract. "t  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  being 
argued  at  this  moment  all  over  the  United  States,  before  courts 
and   railway   commissions,   in   the  legislatures  and   in   the   press, 
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that  rates  cannot  be  reasonable  which  enable  a  railway  company 
to  earn  more  than  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent. ;  and  this  6  per  cent., 
calculated,  not  on  the  present  value  of  the  property,  but  on  the 
actual  cash  invested  in  it  from  the  outset  of  the  undertaking. 
For  instance,  in  a  recent  lecture  in  the  Yale  University,  Mr. 
Prouty,  one  of  the  senior  and  ablest  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  discussing  the  question  of  the  control 
of  rates  by  the  public  authority,  spoke  thu»:  "I  have  said  that 
the  capitalization  of  a  railway  ought  to  represent  the  money 
actually  invested.  Ordinarily,  the  dividends  paid  on  the  capital 
stock  ought  not  lo  be  extravagant  Mr.  Hill  said  in  giving  tes- 
timony before  the  commission,  that  7  per  cent  was  enough,  I 
think  he  is  right.  Only  in  extreme  cases  would  a  larger  divi- 
dend be  justitied.'"ll  And  the  whole  of  the  decisions  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  two  recent  most  im- 
portant cases,  where  th  railways  unsucessfully  sought  permission 
to  raise  whole  blocks  of  rates,  are  saturated  with  the  theory 
that  the  profits  of  the  railway  company  are  a  main  element  in 
determining  what  rates  are  reasonable. 


THE  NORTH  COAST  RAILROAD. 

Since  it  first  became  known  that  the  North  Coast  Railroad 

was  being  projected  through  that  part  of  Washington,  hereto- 
fore the  undisputed  territory  of  the  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
Northern,  unusual  interest  has  attached  to  the  enterprise.  Until 
the  new  road  was  consolidated  with  the  other  Harriman  tines 
in  the  northwest,  it  was  not  definitely  known  which  one  of  the 
railway  interests  was  backing  the  new  company.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  consolidation  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  the  Oregon  &  Washington  Railway  and  the  North 
Coast  Railroad  and  other  Harriman  lines  as  ihe  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  the  lines  of  the  O.  R. 
&  N.  had  fairly  well  covered  the  territory  of  northern  and  east- 
ern Oregon,  and  the  territory  along  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
rivers  in  southeastern  Washington.  An  important  branch  of  this 
road  also  reached  Spokane  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  coun- 
try near  Wallace,  Idaho,  by  a  route  that  was  handicapped  by  ex- 
tremely heavy  grades  and  curvature  and  excessive  distance. 
With  the  exception  of  the  short  branch  westward  from  this  line 
to  Connell  in  the  Big  Bend  country  of  central  Washington,  prac- 
tically no  effort  has  been  made  to  compete  with  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  Great  Northern  in  the  vast -productive  territory  ex- 
lending  north  of  the  Snake  river,  350  miles  to  the  Canadian  line, 
and  west  from  Spokane,  200  miles  lo  the  Cascade  mountains. 
The  enormous  wheat  traffic  originating  in  the  Big  Bend  country 
was  practically  all  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Oregon  Navigation 
Company,  as  well  as  the  traffic  in  products  raised  in  the  vast 
irrigable  areas  along  the  Columbia,  Yakima  and  Wenatchee 
rivers.  Since  the  Harrimann  interests  abandoned  the  project  to 
enter  Ihe  Pugel  Sound  country  in  1890,  all  of  the  above  terri- 
tory and  the  entire  region  tributory  to  Seattle  and  Tacoma  had 
been  the  exclusive  territory  of  the  Hill  lines. 

This  was  the  condition  when,  in  1906,  Robert  E  Strahorn, 
who  was  at  that  time  principally  interested  in  developing  public 
utility  enterprises  in  cities  in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington, 
was  found  to  be  backing  various  disconnected  railway  surveys  in 
different  parls  of  Ihe  states  named.  Apparently  the  work  had 
already  proceeded  for  several  months,  for  at  the  time  the  North 
Coast  Railroad  Company  was  organized,  with  the  nominal  cap- 
ital of  $500,000.  many  miles  of  important  right-of-way  had  h™n 
secured,  franchises  in  a  number  of  cities  had  been  applied  for, 
and   negotiations  with  the  national  government  and  the  several 
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state   governments  had    been   started   to   obtain   the   important 
rights  necessary  for  the  building  of  the  line. 

The  officers  of  the  new  company  were  Mr.  Strahorn,  president; 
R.  J.  Danson,  vice-president:  F.  L.  Pitman,  chief  engineer;  A.  G. 
Smith,  secretary  and  treasurer;  C  E.  Woods,  general  right-of- 
way  agent,  and  George  M.  HoRord,  auditor.  Most  of  these 
men  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Strahorn  before  that  time, 
and  the  spirit  of  loyalty  which  he  was  able  to  instill  into  them 
was  accountable  for  the  success  with  which  the  enterprise  of 
building  the  road  was  carried  through.  The  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  preserve  absolute  secreacy  as  lo  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  new  road  made  its  building  particularly  difhcult,  and  the 
story  of  how  the  secret  was  guarded  is  as  romantic  as  railway 
history  ever  becomes.  Mr.  Strahorn  has  a  personality  which  makes 
him  most  approachable  by,  and  especially  popular  among  newspaper 
men,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  during  the  years  of  the  building 
the  road  he  was  always  perfectly  frank  with  representatives  of 
the  press,  and  gave  out  personally  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  his  project  to  the  papers  throughout  the  northwest,  but 
during  the  entire  time  no  indication  of  the  object  in  building  the 
road  or  of  the  financial  interests  which  were  behind  the  enterprise 


and  the  great  areas  of  densely  limbered  uplands  along  the  moun- 
tain range,  besides  extensive  coal  areas  on  the  west  side. 

The  most  important  engineering  feature  of  the  completed  sec- 
tion is  the  bridge  across  the  Columbia  river  just  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Snake.  This  bridge  with  approaches  is  2,900  ft.  long, 
composed  mainly  of  Howe  truss  spans  of  150  ft.,  supported  on 
12  concrete  pierS  and  a  draw  span  of  240  ft.  Most  of  these 
piers  were  built  in  water  which  at  average  stages  wa«  about  25 
ft.  deep.  It  was  completed  in  less  than  twelve  month  actual 
working  time  without  »  casualty  or  loss  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
pleted line  has  a  maximum  grade  of  0.5  per  cent.,  and  a  maxi- 
mum curvature  of  3  deg.  Several  short  branches  have  been 
completed,  the  most  important  of  which  extends  into  the  Sunny- 
side   orchard   country. 

In  order  to  provide  a  direct  route  from  Spokane  to  Portland, 
a  new  liife  between  Spokane  and  Ayer,  a  station  on  the  Snake 
river  line  of  the  O.  R.  &  N.,  is  being  built.  This  section  Is  103 
miles  long  and  will  reduce  the  distance  between  Portland  and 
Spokane  by  54  miles.  The  road  runs  through  the  Palouse  canyon 
and  presents  some  very  difficult  construction  problems.  The 
nature  of  the  canytyi  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
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r  allowed  to  escape.    The  entire  expenditure  for  surveys, 
1  work,  rigbt-of-way  and  terminal  property  was  made 
in  personal  checks  signed  by  Mr.  Strahorn. 

At  the  time  of  the  absorption  of  the  North  Coast  property 
by  the  Harrimann  lines,  there  was  aboutT.OOO  miles  of  the  new 
road  surveyed,  of  which  100  miles  was  nearly  completed  and  has 
since  that  time  been  put  in  service.  The  map  reproduced  here- 
with shows  the  relation  of  this  new  line  to  the  existing  lines  of 
the  Harriman  system.  The  completed  section  leaves  the 
O.  R.  &  N.  at  Attalia,  and  runs  northwest  through  the  valiey 
of  the  Yakima  river  lo  North  Yakima.  This  is  the  first  step  in 
the  Puget  Sound  line,  and  is  designed  lo  continue  through  the 
valley  of  the  Naches  river  and  cross  the  Cascade  range  in  Tieton 
pass,  dttcending  the  west  slope  in  the  valley  of  the  Cowlitz  to 
a  connection  with  the  Portland- Seattle  line  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ing!^ Railrog^^  N«Mgation  Company  at  Olequa.  This  line 
will' cross 'the  Cascades  on  a  1.25  per  cent,  maximum  grade, 
while  no  existing  line  has  a  lighter  grade  than  2.02  per  cent. 
maximum.  The  new  line.  ha»  s^t  traffic  possibilities  in .  the 
fertile  valleys  which  it  traverses  on  both  side;,  of  the  summit 


photographs.  It  is  practically  a  sheer  precipice  for  8  miles  of 
its  length,  ranging  in  depth  from  20O  to  600  ft.  Six  tunnels  will 
be  included  in  this  section,  the  longest  being  1,800  ft.  between 
portals.  Several  enormous  rock  fills  bridge  the  deep  side  gorges 
between  tunnels,  notably  one  across  Field's  Gulch,  which  is  170 
ft  high  and  1,200  ft.  long,  requiring  800,000  cubic  yds.  of  mate- 
rial. The  line  will  pass  almost  directly  over  Ihe  Great  Falls  of 
the  Palouse,  where  the  river,  which  runs  in  a  box  canyon  300 
ft,  deep,  suddenly  drops  a  distance  of  190  ft.  It  is  estimated 
that  ihe  grading  alone  on  several  portions  of  this  line  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  at  least  $175,000  a  mile.  This  section 
of  the  new  road  also  includes  a  large  bridge  which  spans  the 
Snake  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  canyon.  This  bridge  will  be 
1,220  ft.  long,  and  be  approached  by  two  steel  viaducts,  the  north 
one  2,260  ft.  long  and  the  south  one  490  fL  It  will  be  supported  i 
by  five  steel  towers  each  resting  on  four  separated  concrete  piers, 
its  maximum  height  above  water  level  being  260  ft.  Spanning  I 
the  river  will  be  five,  deck  riveted  truss  spans  of  226  ft.  each. 
The  bridge  will  reqtuMsabout  5,000  tons  of  steel  and  will  cost 
abyut  $625,000.  .  .    -  . 
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Looking  Down  Stream  In  Palouss  Canyon  Through  Which  O^W.  R.  A  N.  !■  BulMIng. 


In  additicn  to  the  Snake  river  bridge,  this  line  will  include  two 
bridges  across  the  Spokane  river  within  the  city  limits  of  Spo- 
kane, the  linger  one  being  3,400  ft.  in  length,  and  the  shorter 
one  1,000  ft.  The  first  bridge  v^ill  be  180  ft-  high  and  will  be  built 
of  plate  girders  of  80  ft.  span  between  tower  span  of  40  ft. 
There  will  be  required  6.SOOjJ0O  lbs.  of  steel  and  3,000  cubic  yds. 
of  concrete.  The  other  bridge  is  also  at  a  high  elevation  above 
the  water  level,  and  passes  35  ft.  above  the  great  concrete  bridge 
now  being  built  by  the  city  and  in  full  view  of  the  fails  of  the 
Spokane  river.  Contracts  for  the  building  of  all  of  this  section 
of  the  road  have  beeT>  let,  and  much  of  it  is  already  completed. 
It  is  expecte^"that  it  will,be  ready  to  put  in  service  iij. about  18 
months.  „.,      "'^  *'    . 

In  addition  tc?  forming  a  link  in  the  new  Spokane- Portland 
line,  iliis  section  will  serve  other  V'nportant  purposes.  From 
Spokane  to  Marengo,  a  distancje  of  about  60  miles,  il  will  be  used 
by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee'^  Puget  Sound  as.a  part  of  its  new 


line  via  Spokane  to  the  coast.  It  will  also  form  a  link  in  the 
North  Coast  through  line  to  Seattle.  From  Marengo  the  line 
is  projected  through  Connell  to  Benton  on  the  Attalia-North 
Yakima  section,  where  it  will  join  the  line  to  Tacoma  and  Seattlo 
described  above.  From  Palm  Lake,  a  point  about  SO'  tqiles 
southwest  of  Spokane,  a  branch  b  projected  northward  through 
the  Big  Bend  country  to  Davenport,  also  an  important  spur 
westward  from  this  branch.  A  line  from  Ayer  to  Walla  Walla 
has  been  surveyed,  which,  in  connection  with  the  Spokane-Ayer 
line,  will  reduce  the  distance  l>elween  Spokane  and  Walla  Walla 
about  65  miles,  and,  on  account  of  the  low  grades  and  improved 
alinement  of  the  new  road,  il  will  be  possible  to  run  trains  from  ■• 
Spokane' to  Walla.  Walla  in  about  one-halt  the  time  now  re-  ! 
quired  and  to  handle  freight  at  far  less  than  the  present,  cost 
A  line  has  also  been  surveyed  from  Spokane  south  thfo&gh 
Tekoa  to  Lewiston,  following  Hangn(an  creek.  This  line  will 
have  easy  grades  throughout  its  length,  will  reduce  the  distance 
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between  Spokane  and  Lewiston  about  25  miles,  and  will  < 
a  new  country  rich  in  timber,  farming  and. mining 
Lines  have  alao  been  projected  from  Kennewick  and  Benton 
northward  along  the  Columbia  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Okano- 
gani  reaching  the  territory  around  While  Bluffs,  Hanford, 
Wenatchee  and  Orondo.  Surveys  have  been  perfected  and  a 
great  deal,  of.theTight-of-way  secured  on  all  of  these  projected 
lines. 

Among  auxiliary  features  is  the  extension  of  electric  lines  in 
the  Yakima  valley  by  the  Yakima  Valley  Transportation  Com- 
pany, an  enterprise  controlled  by  the  same  interests  and  aUo 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Strahorn,  Up  to  date  about  30 
miles  of  high  class  electric  branches  have  beenn  built,  radiating 
in  different  directions  from  the  city  to  North  Yakima,  which 
are  being  extended  into  the  most  productive  zones.  They  ; 
some  of  the  finest  orchard  lands  of  the  slate  and  will  prove  valu- 
able feeders  to  the'  steam  railway  lines  with  which  they  are 
affiliated. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  North  Coast  enterprise  is  the 
union  passenger  terminal  at  Spokane.  This  important  enter- 
prise, invcrfving  an  expenditure  of  some  $7,000,000,  carries  with 
it  the  entire  sejlaration  of  grades  for  six  miles  through  the  city, 


business  center.     It  also  provides  the  Oregon -Washington  Rail- 
road  &    Navigation   Company  large   and   very   centrally   located 


Station  at  Benl 


the  Yakima 


freight  terminals,  300  to  600  ft.  wide  and  4,000  ft.  long.     The 
passenger    tenrminal    and    the    approaches    from    east    to    west 


Reco  nit  ruction  of  Northern  Pacific  Line  tn  Marehall  Canyon  to  Make  Room  for  O.-W.  R.  A  N. 


and  the  occupation  of  a  central  i 
the   problem   of   the   entrance,   e> 


ie  from  east  to  west,  solving 
and   trafiic   of    four   or   five 


Concrete    Highway   ijndercroulng   Five    Miiea   Southweat  of 
Spokane. 

railway   lines  through   the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  placing  of 
their   union,  pasenger   terminal    within  -a  -block   or   two   of   the 


through  the  city  will  be  utilized  by  the  Oregon-Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Fuget  Sound,  the  Canadian  Pacihc  and  the'  Idaho-Washington 
Northern,  together  with  their  various  branches.  The  passenger 
terminal  grounds  are  from  200  to  300  ft.  wide,  and  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  long.  The  entire  terminal  plan  and  approaches  are 
designed  to  accommodate  future  railways  entering  the  city  from 
all  ■  directions,  and  as  the  station  and  track  layout  are  closely 
related  to  the  various  electric  and  suburban  lines,  it  presents  a 
very  complete  and  happy  solution  of  the  handling  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Spokane's  passenger  and  freight  traffic. 

A  branch  line,  !(X)  miles  long,  is  now  being  built  from  Zaria, 
Nigeria,  in  a  southeasterly  direction  in  order  to  reach  the 
■  Bauchi  tin  fields.  It  is  to  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  5973,300 
on  a  2  ft.  6  in.  gage.  The  question  of  this  aUeration.  of  gage 
has  been  critically  discussed  and  the  relative  advantages  of  hav- 
ing a  standard  gage  throughout  Ihe  country  have  been  em- 
phasized; but  it  is  considered  advisable  to  avoid  the  initial  ex- 
pense of  constructing  on  the  wider  gage,  the  proposal  being  to 
convert  the  railway  to  the  larger  widtlj- wh^i^^^af^  r^uire- 
linents  show  the  step'tobe  niceiSSSfd  b 
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ACCIDENT  BULLETIN  NO.  39. 

The  interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  accident 
bulletin  No.  39,  containing  the  record  of  railway  accidents  in 
the  United  States  during  the  three  months  ending  March  31, 
1911.  The  number  o£  persons  killed  in  train  accidents  was  146, 
and  of  injured  3,228.  Accidents  of  other  kinds,  including  those 
sustained  by  employees  while  at  work,  by  passengers  in  getting 
on  or  off  cars,  by  travelers  at  highway  crossings,  by  persons  do- 
ing business  at  stations,  etc.,  by  trespassers,  and  others,  bring 
up  the  total  number  of  casualties,  excluding  "industrial  acci- 
dents," to  18,554  (2,124  killed  and  16,430  injured).  The  casualties 
are  classified  in  table  No.  ],  given  herewith,  which  includes 
some  details  from  table  IB,  not  here  shown.  (The  iccident  sta- 
tistics of  electric  lines  are  given  in  a  separate  table.)  Supple- 
menting the  statement  of  railway  accidents  proper,  the  commis- 
sion gives  the  following  record  of  "Industrial  Accidents" ;  those 
occurring  to  employees  of  the  railway  on  railway  premises  in 
which  the  movement  of  the  cars  or  engines  is  not  involved; 

Indailrial  Accidents   to   Employifi. 

Kill»d.       Injured. 
■  ■    'dgM 36  3,732 


ri^ht  b 


Bulle-        Bulle- 


3.  Employee!  (on  duty)  killed  in  train  iccidenu        105 

4.  Employe™  foi.  dutyl  fcillld  in  coupling 55 

5.  Employees  (on  duly)  killed,  toial 647 


i  5.  aboT' 


I  killed  (in, 


irespascen, 


713 


937 


1,100 


iployee* 
8.  EmployMS  kUled"S'indu«Viai'Hcii(lentJ!!!      '"113  '"lO?  '.'.'.'. 

The  total  number  of  collisions  and  derailments  in  the  quarter 
now  under  review  was  2,801,  of  which  WO  collisions  and  160  de- 
railments affected  passenger  trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engines 
and  roadway  by  these  accidents  amounted  to  $2,124,090,  as  shown 


red. 


Adding  the  casualties  to  employees  in  industrial  accidents  to' 
the  figures  given  in  the  larger  table,  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees killed,  including  those  not  on  duty,  is  819,  and  injured 
29,632;  and  this  makes  the  total  number  of  persons  killed,  all 
classes,  2,237,  and  injured  35,088. 

The  most  striking  comparison  between  this  quarter  and  that 
of  one  year  ago  is  in  the  m]mber  of  passengers  killed  in  train 
accidents,  which  falls  from  110  to  28.  In  1910  this  record  was 
swelled  by  a  disaster  due  to  an  avalanche  killing  51  passengers 
and  a  derailment  killing  45.  The  falling  oif  in  the  number  of 
employees  killed  in  train  accidents  and  by  other  causes,  when 
coupled  with  a  diminution  of  18  per  cent,  in  the  money  loss 
from  collisions  and  derailments  (Table  2),  is  perhaps  indicative 
of  a  moderate  volume  of  freight  business  and  an  absence  of 
severe  weather  in  northern  climates.  Changes  of  conditions 
caused  by  the  change  from  autumn  to  winter  are  suggested  by  the 
differences  between  this  quarter  and  the  last  one  (Bulletin  38) 
in  the  statistics  of  deaths  and  injuries  of  "other  persons,"  etc., 
as  given  in  Table  1. 
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153.778 
40,956 
378.160 

920,723 


2.733,8: 


1907 3.964         2,962,470         197         3,813 

In  the  larger  double  column  table  will  be  found  the  usual  list 
of  class  A  train  accidents— all  in  which  the  damage  is  reported 
at  $10,000  or  over,  notable  cases  in  which  passengers  are  killed, 
and  those  doing  damage  less  than  $10,000  and  down  to  $2^000, 
wherever  the  circumstances  or  the  cause  may  be  of  particular 


Collision  No.  4,  between  eastbound  freight  train  No,  6  and 
westbound  freight  train  No.  7,  was  due  to  the  non-delivery  of  an 
order  to  the  westbound  train.  The  despatcher,  according  to  his 
own  statement,  sent  this  order  to  F,  directing  the  train  to  meet 
the  eastbound  train  at  that  station,  and  he  says  that  ,(he  order 
was  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  station  telegrapher.  This 
station  operator  claims  not  to  have  received  it  Evidence  was 
produced  to  support  both  claims.    The  order  was  placed  by  the 


TABLE  NO. 


—CASUALTIES  TO  PASSENGERS.  EMPLOYEES.  AND  OTHER  PERSONS. 

Employees  Other  perton! 


Collisions    19  1,000 

UerailmenH     9  654 

Accidents  10  Irains,  cars,  or  engines,  eicepi  callisiono,  derailmenls  and  boiler 

explosions 34 

Bursting   of,    or  defects  in    locomotive  boilers   or  boiler  altachmenis 3 

Total   train    accidenls 28  1,691 

Accidenis  lo  roadway  or  bridges  not  causing  derailment,  such  as  fires,  floods, 

attending  switches   ,. " 

Coming   in   conlacl.    while   riding  on  cars,   with   overhead   bridges,  tunnels,  or 

Falling  fr™  cars'  oV  en'g'inw '  ''I' ]]]'.']' [^^I'l^W' ['.['[' '.]]'.[\l'.]ll'.'.ll]\[]    *9  46 

GeltiDg  on  or  off  cars  or  engines 19  599 

Other  accidenls  on  or  around  trains  not  here  named 1  688 

Being  struck  or  run  over  by  engine  or  ear  at  stalions  or  yards.... 7  27 

BeinI  "ruck  Vw  ruS  over  by  engine  "  "  r  al  ol1ieT'pla?ct.?.™.'!?*!","  IIX    '.'.  "\ 

Other  causes   2  103 

Tola)  other   Ihan   Irain   accidents 38  1,478 

Grand  total   66  3,169 
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despatcher  just  prior  to  his  going  off  duty  and  was  duly  noted 
by  the  despatcher  who  relieved  him.  A  few  minutes  later  No. 
7  was  ready  ,10  leave  F,  and  the  signatures  of  that  crew  to  other 
orders  was  transmitted  to  the  despatcher,  who  then  authorized 
the  train  to  proceed,  overlooking  the  fact  that  signatures  for  the 
order  fixing  a  meeting  point  with  No.  6  had  not  been  given  hini. 
It  is  the  conclusion  o£  the  superintendent  that  the  despatcher  who 
sent  this  order  was  in  error  in  stating  that  it  had  been  ac- 
knowledged by  the  operator  at  F,  confusing  the  acknowledg-' 
ment  made  by  the  other  office  to  which  it  was  also  sent.  The 
despatcher  and  the  operator-  concerned  are  reported  as  reliable, 
careful  men. 

CollitioH  No.  8,  between  eastbound  and  westbound  freight 
trains,  was  due  to  the  mistake  of  a  telegrapher  of  20  years'  ex- 
perience; he  failed  to  deliver  an  order  to  the  westbound  train. 
As  that  train  approached  his  station  he  called  the  despatcher 
and  announced  the  fact  to  him.  The  despatcher  replied  by  in- 
structing the  operator  to  take  a  train  order,  and  the  operator 
began  copying  this  order  (order  No.  2)  with  the  impression  in 
his  mind  that  it  was  for  the  train  then  approaching.  He  already 
had  on  his  desk  an  order  (order  No.  1)  for  this  train  and  had 
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his  train-oroet  s]gnal  displayed,  indicating  stop.  When  he  had 
copied  order  No.  2  sufficiently  far  to  see  that  it  was  not  for  the 
train  then  approaching  he  at  once  changed  his  outdoor  signal  to 
indicate  clear,  forgetting  order  No.  1. 

Collision  No.  13,  in  which  a  passenger  train  standing  at  a 
station  was  run  into  at  the  rear  by  a  following  passenger  train, 
killing  6  passengers  and  injuring  46  passengers  and  employees, 
was  due  to  disregard  of  signals  by  the  engineman  of  the  second 
train.  This  train  had  passed  two  automatic  signals  set  against 
it,  and  it  struck  the  standing  train  while  still  running  at  high 
speed.  The  engineman  is  54  years  old  and  had  a  clear  record  for 
30  years.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  superintendent  that  the  engine- 
man  had  been  unconscious  for  perhaps  10  minutes  immediately 
prior  to  the  collision;  and,  from  the  statement  made  by  the 
engineman  and  from  Other  evidence,  that  this  condition  was  due 
to  a  mild  attack  of  epilepsy.  The  (ireman  had  been  in  service  on 
passenger  trains  10  months.  The  train  was  on  an  ascending 
grade  and  he  was  attending  to  the  fire;  and  he  neglected 
to  comply  with  the  rule  which  requires  him  to  communicate  by 
word  of  mouth  with  the  engineman  on  approaching  each  block 
signal.    He  is  held  negligent  also  for  not  having  observed  that 


TABLE  NO.   2A.— CAUSES  OF  28  PROMINENT  TRAIN  ACCIDENTS. 


COLLISIONS. 


Killed.     Injured.       wiy 


Total 

Total    coll: 


6,700 
7,308 


1 18,927 
.381.032 


Freigbt  can,  cireUssly  left  standing  on  main  irack,  run  into  at  night  by  en- 
¥£.  ""llfsioS   o™u?r^"on"a'ne»"oad  »"few  mil«  fllSgrS^d 'J^imlr   for 


had   depended   on   the   prolection    of  a   fusee;    but  they   hi 
by  air  brakes  stiekina,  until  the  fusee  had  burnt  out. 
Fai[ure  to  deliver  meeting  order.     (See  note  in  text.) 

m"n"bolh  of^whom^ere  kilkd.  "a  ia'berievef^ey'wcre 


'■  Condn 


t  Ibe  passenger  uroDld  be  late. 

ICC,  failed  ,to  delirer  order.     (See  note  io  lert.) 
:a[s  in  terrice,  accepted  order  after  train  bad  passed. 
S:36  a.  m.,  in  lag,  not  protected. 

___   _i : —  — senier  train.     C«r  ran  partiaUx 

One    pauenger   car    destroyca' 


.      Tbe 
of  the 


? 

Freight  encroached  on  lime  of  passenger  train.     (See  note  i« 

25,600 

Faulty  limcinterval  regulations  and  failure  to  protect  train  1 

DERAILMENTS. 

60 

Engineman    deceired  by    signal    light,    the   color   of   vbicb   ha 

4.000 

61 

this  accident  the  ground  was  very  dry  and  the  patrolman  bsi 

5.000 

35 

Low  joint  in  track,  due  to  beavy  snow  and  rain;  speed  of  t 

«,S50 

25 

Failure  of  journal,  due  to  overbeating.  Wreck  occurred  in 
road  *  days.  Conductor  and  brakeniir  held  blameworthy  fo 
tected  the  healing  of  the  journal. 

Derailing    swilch    fln    sidetrack);    it    had    been    opened    by 

lO.OOO* 

42 

13.300 

62 

Rock   fell   from   bank   on    track;   the   rock   struck   tbc  track   i 
was  passing,  and  the  engines  of  the  train  were  not  derailed. 

16.399 

icb   had   been   modiGed 


,r5   fell   through   a   trestle    bridge.      The   axle 
oke   at   the   end  of  the  journal   ne»t  to  *he 

0  lbs.     The  diameter  of  the 
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the  speed  of  the  train  was  excessive,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  approaching  a  large  station. 

ColtuiOH  No.  14  wa£  a  case  of  a  passenger  train  running  into 
the  rear  of  a  freight  which  was  entering  a  side  track,  having 
been  delayed  in  this  movement  because  of  the  pulling  out  of  a 
drawbar.  As  the  freight  approached  the  switch,  where  it  was 
to  enter  ihe  siding,  the  rear  brakeman  threw  off  three  fusees, 
but  the  train  was  delayed  because  of  the.  failure  of,  the  draw- 
bar, and  before  it  could  move  two  of  the  fusees  had  burned  out 
The  third,  burning  yellow,  was  at  a  point  about  1,000  ft.  in  the 
rear  of  the  freight.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  freight  are  held 
responsible  for  the  collision,  in  not  having  given  the  passenger 
train  effective  stop  signals ;  yet  the  engineman  of  the  passenger 
train  (who  was  killed)  could  have  seen  the  tail  lights  of  the 
freight  1,650  fL  before  reaching  them;  while  the  evidence  shows 
that  he  did  not  apply  the  brakes  until  he  was  within  200  to  350 
ft,  of  the  freight. 

Collision  No.  /j,  in  which  two  passengers  were  killed,  was  a 
case  where  a  regular  passenger  train  ran  into  the  rear  of  a 
preceding  passenger  train  which  was  just  about  to  enter  a  side- 
track to  clear  the  main  track  for  the  other  train.  Both  tra.in& 
were  of  the  same  same  class,  but  the  leading  train  was  behind 
time  and  fell  back  on  the  time  of  the  one  that  was  fallowing, 
while  the  schedule  of  the  following  train  was  faster  than  that 
of  the  other.  At  T,  about  10  miles  back  of  the  point  of  col- 
lision, the  second  train  was  10  minutes  behind  the  first  On  ap- 
proaching C,  where  it  was  to  enter  the  sidetrack,  the  leading 
train  was  slackened  to  allow  one  of  the  trainmen  to  go  ahead 
and  set  the  switch  for  the  sidetrack.  To  provide  against  a  col- 
lision the  rear  brakeman  dropped  a  lighted  fusee  at  a  point  one 
mile  short  of  the  switch,  but  the  fusee  did  not  burn.  He  iimne- 
diately  dropped  another,  and  that  also  failed.  He  then  went  into 
the  car  to  get  a  third  fusee,  but  by  that  time  the  train  had  come 
to  a  stop,  and  before  he  was  able  to  get  back  with  a  flag  the 
collision  had  occurred.  The  brakeman  says  it  was  not  over  one 
minute  after  his  train  stopped  before  the  following  train  ap- 
peared. On  account  of  a  dense  fog  he  could  see  back  not  more 
than  150  to  250  ft  It  was  found  that  one  of  the  fusees  which 
had  been  thrown,  off  had  been  burned  about  1  in.  The  testimony 
of  the  brakeman  regarding  the  weather  is  contradicted  by  other 
witnesses,  who  say  that,  although  the  atmosphere  was  a  little 
hazy,  objects  could  be  seen  for  *  half  mile.  The  collision  oc- 
curred at  7:25  a.  m. 

Derailment  No.  i  occurred  at  7  p.  m.  during  a  severe  wind  and 
snow  storm.  The  engine  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cars  in  a 
passenger  train  were  thrown  off  the  track  at  a  derailing  switch, 
and  the  engine  and  mail  car  were  overturned.  In  consequence 
of  the  blinding  snow,  the  engineman  had  passed  through  a  cut 
about  a  half  mile  back  without  observing  the  location,  and  then 
when  his  engine  struck  a  snowdrift  a  short  distance  from  the 
point  where  he  was  derailed,  he  thought  he  was  then  passing 
through  Ihe  cut;  and  he  had  not  shut  off  steam  at  the  time  when 
the  engine  went  off  the  track.  The  towerman  in  charge  of  the 
derail  saw  the  train  coming  and  endeavored  to  close  the  derail, 
so  as  to  avoid  ditching  the  train,  but  he  was  unable  to  close  it, 
as  the  points  were  clogged  with  snow.  The  section  foreman 
had  just  come  on  duty,  to  clear  the  switches  of  snow  for  evening 
trains,  but  had  not  yet  reached  this  particular  derail.  The  de- 
railed cars  were  of  steel  and  were  only  slightly  damaged. 

Derailment  No.  s  occurred  to  a  freight  train  moving  along  a 
passing  track.  The  train  was  not  kept  under  complete  control, 
and  went  of!  the  track  at  the  derailing  switch  at  the  outgoing 
end  of  the  passing  track.  The  accident  occurred  at  7  p.  m.  The 
engineman  said  that  the  electric  headlight  of  the  engine  caused 
the  purple  light  (indicating  "slop")  at  the  derailing  switch  to 
look  .white  (which  would  indicate  "all  clear").  The  light  was 
dim,  however,  and  the  engineman  has  been  censored  for  not 
bringing  his  train  to  a  stop  when  he  had  ground  for  suspicion 
that  the  track  was  not  in  proper  shape  for  the  passage  of  his 
train.    After  the  accident,  a  test  was  made  with  an  electric  head- 


light, shining  on  a  purple  light,  and  it  was  found  that  the  purple 
light  appeared  to  be  white  until  the  observers  had  reached  a 
point  within  about  200  ft  of  it,  thus  confirming  the  engineman's 
statement. 

Electric  railways  reporting  to  the  commission  had  61  persons 
killed  during  the  quarter  and  696  injured;  and  there  were  30 
collisions  and  52  derailments.  Train  accidents  are  charged  with 
only  one  fatality— one  employee  killed  in  a  coUiskin,  The  total 
number  of  passengers  killed  from  all  causes  was  9,  and  of  em- 
ployees 5  (none  in  industrial  accidents).  The  number  of  tres- 
passers struck  or  run  over  by  cars  was  41 ;  20  killed  and  21 


DUCTILITY   IN   RAIL  STEEL.* 


The  phrase  "ductility  in  rail  Steel"  does  not,  as  often  sup- 
posed, express  equal  physical  properties  in  metal  for  rails  of  dif- 
ferent chemical  composition  or  different  methods  of  fabrication, 
and  for  different  conditions  of  service.  Bessemer- steel  rail  sec- 
tions of  high  phosphorus,  even  with  low  carbon  content,  are 
more  fragile  in  the  distribution  of  rapid  large  bending  moments 
than  the  low- phosphorus  medium-carbon  steel  of  basic  open- 
hearth  rails.  There  is  also  a  marked  difference  in  the  freedom 
from  fractures  under  similar  service  between  brands  of  steel 
made  under  the  same  specifications.  Rails  which  are  satisfactory 
in  warm  climates  fracture  more  frequently  in  colder  climates. 

Iron  forms  the  economic  basic  element  of  steel,  its  ductility 
being  utilized  with  the  metal  manganese  and  the  metalloids  car- 
bon and  silicon  to  produce  an  alloy  of  double  the  elastic  limit 
and  ultimate  strength  of  the  best  wrought-iron  rails.  The  iron 
rails  were  adequate  for  the  installation  of  the  railways,  but 
were  so  rapidly  impaired  by  the  equipment  of  1860  and  1870 
that  they  were  replaced  by  Bessemer-steel  rails,  which  have 
since  rendered  possible  the  present  extensive  railway  systems  of 
the  world. 

Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  available  low-phosphorus - 
ores,  Bessemer  rail  steel  is  now  of  necessity  a  high- phosphorus 
and  low-carbon  alloy,  the  mean  carbon  being  about  O.SO  man- 
ganese about  1.00,^nd  silicon  0.10  to  0.20  per  eentf  The  impur- 
ity of  phosphorus  is  limited  to  O.IO,  while  that  of  ;su1phur  was 
limited  formerly  to  0.07S  or  0.08  per  cent.  The  lilanufacturers 
this  year  charged  for  this  limitation  of  sulphur  five  cents  extra 
per  hundred  pounds  and  it  has  been  omitted  from  most  speci- 
fications, though  it  is  generally  required  that  its  content  be 
reported. 

Plain  basic  open-hearth  rail  steel  is  usually  a  low-phosphorus 
and  medium-unsaturated-carbon  alloy,  as  most  of  the  phos- 
phorus has  been  reduced  by  this  process  from  its  content  in  the 
ores  and  iron  to  0.04  per  cent  or  under.  This  permits,  in  this 
class  of  steel  rails,  carbon  of  0,63  to-0.7S  per  cent  in  combination 
with  the  same  percentage  of  manganese  and  a  silicon  content 
of  0.10  to  0.20  per  cent 

The  metalloid  carbon  (under  10  per  cent.)  when  alloyed  with 
iron  increases  its  tensile  strength,  but,  as  would  be  expected, 
lessens  at  the  same  time  its  ductility  by  increasing  its  viscosity 
to  strains,  yet  does  not  increase  its  britlleness  rapidly  so  long 
as  the  mineral  aggregates  elongate  after  passing  the  elastic  limit 
and  have  a  decided  reduction  of  area  at  the  necking  or  point 
of  fracture.  Steel  which  is  rendered  granular  from  any  con- 
dition of  chemical  composition  or  fabrication  partake^  more 
of  the   nature   of  brittle   solids  than   of  ductile   tough   alloys. 

Manganese  also  increases  the  tensile  strength  of  the  metal, 
although  to  a  less  extent  than  carbon  when  its  amount  is  under 
1.25  per  cent  It  is  not  an  impurity,  as  frequently  staled,  but  Is 
a  necessary  element  in  oxidation  processes  to  reduce  the  per- 
centage of  oxides  in  the  completion   of  refining  the  steel. 
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Silicon  is  also  a  requisite  element  to  increase  the  solidity  of 
the  metaf,  and  in  the  small  percentages  which  obtain  in  Bes- 

semer  or  basic  open-hearth  steel,  it  adds  little  if  any  to  the 
tensile  strength  of  the  alloy. 

Phosphorus  is  an  embrittler,  especially  ^Rtith  high  carbon.  It 
increases  the  viscosity  of  the  steel  and  reduces  its  capacity  to 
distribute  rapid  strains  or  those  of  large  magnitude  before  frac- 
ture occurs,  particularly  in  low  temperatures.  Therefore,  when 
as  much  as  0.1  per  cenL  of  this  impurity  is  present  the  percentagp 
of  carbon  must  be  limited  for  Bessemer  rail  steel  practically  to 
0.5  per  cent,  with  the  necessary  manganese.  Phosphorus,  it  is 
said,  may  exist  in  rail  steel  in  two  or  more  compounds,  one  not 
being  considered  harmful  to  the  steel.  Several  investigations 
have  indicated  the  same  result,  but  have  not  disclosed  any  di- 
rect method  of  fabrication  to  control  the  harmfulness  of  a  part 
of  or  the  entire  phosphorus  content  It  is  therefore  considered 
best  to  reduce  the  total  phosphorus  in  the  ores  in  this  country 
by  the  basic  open-hearth  process,  and  to  replace  the  embrittling 
properties  of  a  large  content  of  phosphorus  by  a  higher  per- 
centage of  carbon.  This  enables  the  metal  to  withstand  greater 
tensile  and  impact  strains  and  distribute  them  in  the  rail  section 
as  a  girder  in  a  shorter  time  without  fracture  than  is  possible 
for  the  Bessemer  metal  with  the  higher  phosphorus  content 

Sulphur  is  an  impurity  and  renders  the  metal  hot  short  in 
rolling,  producing  checks  and  cracks,  while  the  greater  portion 
of  the  sulphur  unites  with  the  manganese  forming  manganese 
sulphide,  which  is  occluded  by  the  metal  as  a  foreign  substance, 
preventing  its  welding,  and  breaking  up  the  continuity  of  its 
structure.  Silicates  which  shduld  have  escaped  from  the  bath 
of  molten  metal  are  also  often  occluded  in  the  steel.  These  de- 
fects often  become  the  incipient  points  of  detailed  fractures  due 
to  the  gradual  deformation  of  the  section  by  the  repetitions  of 
passing  wheel  loads. 

Tests  butts  from  Bessemer  rail  steel,  carbon  0.50,  manganese 
0.90  to  1.10,,  phosphorus  about,  but  under  0.10,  silicon  0.\3  to 
0.15.  show  under  the  drop-testing  machine  a  range  of  ductility 
from  6  to  18  per  cent,  although  the  majority  of  the  tests  give 
■from  10  to  18  per  cent. J  There  are  some  heats  or  groups  of 
heats  in  which  the  ductility  drops  to  5  or  6  per  cent,  and  in 
which  the  butt  breaks  under  a  second  blow.  The  tests  of  the 
butts,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  refer  to  (lie  crop  from  the  top 
of  the  "A"  rail. 

Test  butts  from  basic  open-hearth  rails,  carbon  0.63  to  0,75, 
with  about  a  similar  content  of  manganese,  phosphorus  0.04  or 
under,  silicon  0.15  to  0.20,  usually  show  under  the  drop-testing 
machine  a  range  of  ductility  from  6  to  18  per  cest..  while  an 
occasional  melt  gives  20  to  25  per  cent  Twenty  thousand  tons 
of  special  basic  open-hearth  supersaturated  steel  rails,  carbon 
080  to  0.90,  phosphorus  under  003,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
titanium  added  in  the  ladle,  which  have  been  rolled  recently, 
show  a  ductility  of  6  to  18  per  cent  and  are  now  in  service. 
The  rails  seem  tough  as  a  girder,  and  abrasion  tests  indicate 
that    they    will    show    great    resistance    to    flange    abrasion    on 


Melts  of  open-hearth  rails  for  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
contain  from  10  to  24  ingots  and  make  from  90  to  180  rails. 
Three  butts  are  tested  from  different  ingots  of  each  melt ;  one  is 
from  the  second  ingot  teemed,  one  from  the  middle  of  the  melt, 
and  a  third  from  the  ingot  before  the  last  one  poured.  To  pass 
the  melt  each  butt  must  show  a  ductility  of  at  least  5  per  cent 
in  two  consecutive  inches  upon  the  base  or  of  6  per  cent,  in 
one  inch,  while  in  one  butt  the  ductility  of  the  steel  is  totally 
exhausted.  The  butts  tor  this  record  are  selected  in  rotation 
from  the  different  ingots  and  the  range  for  the  melts  is  thus 
ascertained^  '  The  tests  as  a  rule  indicate  that  the  ductility  is 
quite  uniform   for  each  melt     The  exceptions  can  usually  be 
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traced  to  colder  rolling,  differences  in  heating,  and  sometimes  to 
brittleness  of  the  metal  itself. 

The  size  and  weight  of  the  ingots  for  open-hearth  steel 
vary  at  different  mills.  The  smallest  ingot  for  a  three-rail  length 
of  100-lb.  section  weighs  3,934  lbs.  The  ingots  for  six-rail 
lengths  of  100-lb.  section  at  another  mill  weigh  8,200  lbs.  The 
ingots  at  a  third  mill  weigh  12,500  lbs.  each  and  after  more  than 
a  20  per  cent,  discard  are  bloomed  for  eight  100-lb.  rails,  cut  in 
two-rail  lengths  and  reheated  before  rolling.  These  large  in- 
gots, with  nearly  sixty  reductions  in  size  to  that  of  the  section 
of  the  rail,  receive  so  much  mechanical  work  upon  the  metal 
that  the  effects  of  the  carbon  are  intensified  and  the  ductility  is 
reduced  2  or  3  per  cent  below  that  of  rails  of  similar  com- 
position from  smaller  ingots.  The  slightly  reduced  ductility  will 
give  greater  resistance  for  curve  abrasion  and  still  be  sufficient 
for  the  section  as  a  girder. 

The  ductility  of  ferro -titanium  Bessemer  rails,  with  0.1  per 
cent  of  metallic  titanium  added  to  the  bath,  carbon  0.60  to  070. 
manganese  0.40  to  0.70,  though  usually  confined  under  0.60. 
silicon  0.10  to  0.18,  ranges  from  6  to  15  per  cent,  showing  a  de- 
cided softening  of  the  effect  of  the  phosphorus  content  by  the 
titanium  and  lower  manganese.  These,  rails  are  now  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  extensive  service  tests  to  see  whether  or  not  the  ex- 
pected benefits  will  be  secured  in  pratcice. 

The  value  of  8  to  12  per  cent,  ductility  in  rail  steel  may  be 
modified  considerably  in  the  fabrication  of  the  rails  by  the  check- 
ing of  the  columnar  structure  in  blooming,  producing  large  per- 
centages of  second  quality  rails.  These  checks  do  not  roll  out 
completely,  and  while  many  rails  are  rejected,  some  checks  under 
the  scale  are  invisible  in  the  base  of  the  rail  and  weaken  it 
transversely,  thus  losing  in  effect  the  ample  ductility  intended 
by  the  chemical  composition.  It  has  been  found  that  under  high- 
speed trains  of  heavy  wheel  loads  the  half-moon  or  crescent 
breaks  which  occur  in  the  base  of  the  rail  start  from  these  in- 
cipient checks  in  the  metal  near  the  center  of  the  base  and  in 
low  temperatures  generally  develop  as  detailed  fractures.  When 
the  "seconds"  run  from  5  to  15  per  cent  of  the  output,  this 
type  of  break  occurs  in  rails  in  which  the  checks  were  so  minute 
as  to  be  invisible,  and  therefore  escape  detection  in  the  rails 
at  the  mills. 

Some  years  since,  when  the  output  of  the  mills  was  large  and 
tlie  slecl  net  well  deoxidized  before  teeming  the  ingots,  the  half- 
moon  fractures  were  confined  mostly  lo  the  "A"  rails;  but  they 
are  now  more  common  in  the  lower  rails  of  the  ingots,  at  least 
of  some  brands.  The  metal  in  the  present  blooming  trains  does 
not  crack  or  check  as  much  in  the  upper  part  of  the  better  de- 
oxidized open-hearth  or  Bessemer  ingots  as  it  does  under  the 
first  heavier  drafts  for  the  lower  and  larger  part  of  the  ingots. 
The  checks  have  not  occurred  to  as  marked  an  extent  in  the 
open-hearth  ingots,  making  only  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  seconds, 
as  formerly  in  the  Bessemer  ingots,  for  the  reason  that  the 
purer  open-hearth  metal  is  not  as  hot-short  as  the  less  de- 
oxidized plain  Bessemer  metal.  It  is  noticed,  however,  that  in 
open-hearth  rails  the  greatest  number  of  seconds  from  some 
of  the  mills,  even  of  the  1  Of  2  per  ceht.,  are  from  the  last 
rail  in  the  ingot.  While  the  mills  are  designed  to  produce 
rails,  the  differences  in  many  of  the  details  of  furnace  and  mill 
practice  have  some  influence  upon  the  ductility  which  may  be 
secured  and  utilized  from  a  given  composition  of  metal. 

The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River,  and  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad  Companies,  have  had  a  large  experience 
concerning  the  requisite  ductility  of  rails  as  girders  to  carry  and 
distribute  the  wheel  loads  and  also  to  resist  flange  abrasion 
upon  curves  under  heavy  traffic.  Of  the  many  thousand  tons  of 
Bessemer  rails  of  0.06  per  cent  phosphorus  and  0.60  to  0.65  per 
cent  carbon  which  I  commenced  to  roll  in  1891  and  continued 
until  the  exhaustion  of  the  low-phosphorus  ores  in  1902,  90  per 
cent,  were  required  to  exceed  a  minimum  ductility  of  5  per  cent. 
per  inch  as  shown  under  the  drop  test,  which  in  fabrication  by 
the  raanufaelurers  was  raistd' It6~93  ^p^r  cent     The  maximum 
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ductility  was  about  18  per  cent,  and  the  average  was  over  12 
per  cent.  The  minimum  ductility  was  4  per  cent  per  inch^for 
acceptance  of  10  per  cent,  of  the  rails,  though  confined  by  good 
mill  practice  to  5  per  cent  of  the  output.  The  rails  proved  to 
be  tough  and  but  few  fractures  have  occurred  in  service,  while 
many  are  still  in  the  tracks. 

Six-inch,  lOO-lb.  rails  made  in  1894,  after  sixteen  years  of 
service  carrying  250,000,000  tons  of  traffic  with  a  loss  of  less  than 
0.12S  in.  on  the  head,  were  tested  early  this  year  under  the 
drop,  base  down  on  the  supports.  One  butt  gave  6  per  cent, 
elongation  before  it  sheared  through  the  bolt  holes  and  a  butt 
from  another  heat  gave  8  per  cent  The  metal  in  the  head  of 
either  rail,  like  thousands  of  others  in  the  track,  did  not  flow  to 
the  sides  but  wore  uniformly,  owing  to  the  efficient  support  of 
the  metal  of  high  elastic  limit  underneath  the  bearing  surface. 
The  resistance  to  flange  abrasion  was  excellent,  rails  lasting  six 
to  ten  years  upon  three-and  four-degree  curves  under  heavy 
traffic.  Rails  of  the  same  sections  containing  O.IO  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus and  0.50  per  cent  carbon  used  to  replace  them,  cut  out 
upon  the  same  curves  in  two  or  three  years,  although  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  the  traffic. 

The  minimum  di.T.culty  cf  the  metal  has  been  raised  from  4 
to  over  S  per  cent,  per  inch  to  insure  malleability  as  well  as  duc- 
tility for  (he  increased  service  under  the  present  wheel  loads  and 
higher  speeds.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  present 
decreased  time  factor  in  distributing  the  larger  and  more  rapid 


pletely  fractured  at  the  first  occurrence.  Broken  rails  have  been 
found  having  in  the  base  two  distinct  oxidized  checks  which  had 

occurred  several  months  apart  and  not  until  a  third  excetsive 
wheel  load  at  some  subsequent  date  was  the  rail  completely 
fractured.  There  are  also  many  fractures  which  show  that  the 
impact  of  the  passing  wheel  yvas  so  quick  and  great  as  .to  render 
ductile  metal  fragile  without  exercising  its '  ductility  in  the  least 
This  has  led  to  a  general  investigation  of  the  relations  of  the 
passing  equipment  to  the  rails  and  roadbed,  u  it  is  their  com- 
bination which  forms  the  nieans  of  transport 


In  June,  1910,  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  received  six  Mallet 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  which 
at  the  time  of  their  construction  were  the  most  powerful  loco- 
motives in  the  world.  They  were  put  in  pusher  service  on  the 
18  mile  grade  of  the  Pennsylvania  division  between  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  and  Arraral  station,  where  they  have  been  in  operation 
ever  since.  From  W.  C.  Tower,  Carbondale,  to  Forest  City,  a 
distance  of  5'/i  miles,  the  grade  is  1.36  per  cent.,  and  from 
the  latter  point  to  Summit,  it  averages  about  .8  per  cent  with 
a  number  of  6  deg.  and  7  deg.  curves. 

Recently  four  more  articulated  locomotives  were  received 
from  the  same  builders,  which  are  nearly  duplicates  in  design 


Mallet  Superheater  Locomotive:  Delaware  A  Hudson. 


alternating  positive  and  negative  bending 

as  a  girder  under  the  moving  wheel  contacts  of  the  heavier  loads 

and  higher  speeds,  particularly  in  freezing  temperatures. 

It  has  been  instructive  to  note  that  new  rail  butts  at  60  deg.  F. 
would  withstand  2,000  lbs,  falling  16  ft  Similar  butts  at  0  deg. 
F.  would  fail  when  an  8-ft  drop  was  exceeded,  yet  under  the 
16-ft.  drop  they  showed  by  their  curvature  that  a  permanent  set 
and  about  one-half  of  the  elongation  had  occurred  in  the  metal 
as  found  for  a  16-ft  drop  before  fracture.  The  cold  had  in- 
creased the  viscosity  of  the  metal;  therefore  its  resistance  to 
flow,  combined  with  the  reduced  time  factor  for  the  distribution 
of  the  greater  energy  and  speed  of  impact  of  the  higher  drop. 
Started  the  rupture  of  the  extreme  fibers  in  the  base  of  the  rail 
before  the  stress  could  he  distributed  through  the  entire  section, 
and  fracture  consequently  took  place.  Similar  conditions  oc- 
cur in  the  rails  in  the  track  which  are  deflected  from  the  track- 
man's unloaded  surface  to  the  "general  depression"  under  the 
total  loads  of  the  wheel  bases  of  the  locomotives  or  cars,  with 
specific  deflections  in  the  rails  under  the  passing  wheel  contacts. 

The  heavy  wheel  loads  of  slow  freight  trains  with  a  large  time 
factor  to  distribute  the  stresses  through  the  sections  as  girders, 
do  not  check  or  fracture  as  many  rails  as  similar  wheel  loads  un 
at  higher  speeds  with  greater  generated  wheel  effects  and  with 
less  time  for  their  distribution  through  the  rails  to  the  cross-ties, 
ballast,  and  roadbed.  Oxidized  flaws  are  often  found  in  frac- 
tured rails,  showing  that  a  minute  check  had  been  caused  by  the 
maximum  intensity  of  the  wheel  effect,  but  was  so  quickly  re- 
lieved by  the  passing  of  the  wheel  that  the  rail  was  not  com- 


of  the  first  lot  except  that  they  are  equipped  with  the  Schmidt 
loop  type  fire  tube  superheater,  which  provides  a  superheating 
surface  of  1,106  sq.  ft  One  of  these  later  engines  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Except  for  modifications  in 
the  construction  of  the  boiler  but  very  little  change  from  the 
original  design,  shown  in  the  Railvjay  Age  Gazette  of  May 
27,  1910,  was  necessitated  by  the  application  of  the  superheater. 
In  the  non-superheater  design  the  high  pressure  steam  pipes  are 
connected  to  the  branch  pipes  in  the  smoke  box  and  extend 
back  underneath  the  running  boards  to  the  high  pressure  cylin- 
der; consequently,  no  change  was  necessary  on  account  of  the 
application  of  the  superheater.  Extended  piston  rods  are  ap- 
plied to  all  pistons  and  the  rods  of  the  high  pressure  valves 
are  also  extended  in  the  superheater  design.  There  is  also 
a  difference  in  the  valve  setting  between  the  two  classes  of  en- 
gines. The  valve  in  both  cases  has  a  travel  of  6-in.  In  the 
superheater  engine  the  high  pressure  valve  has  a  1-in.  steam 
lap,  a  3/16-in.  lead  and  a  5/16-in.  exhaust  clearance.  The  low 
pressure  valve  has  the  safne  lap  and  lead  and  a  ^-in.  exhaust 
clearance.  In  the  case  of  the  non- superheater  engines  the 
high  pressure  valve  has  a  1  1/16-in.  lap,  a  3/I6-in.  lead  and  a 
S/16-in.  exhaust  clearance,  while  the  low  pressure  valve  has 
a  1-tn.  steam  lap,  a  5/16-in.  lead  and  a  7/16-in.  exhaust  clear- 
ance. The  boiler  of  the  engines,  here  illustrated,  is  fitted  with 
270  tubes,  Z'AAa.  in  diameter  and  24-ft.  long,  and  42  flues  5>^ 
in.  in  diameter. 

Shortly  after  the  first  lot  of  engines  went  into  service  tests 
were  made  to  determine  their  fuel  and  water  consumption  as 
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compared  with  the  class  E.  5  consolidation  locomotives  whose  is   uiwvetw'iy     observed.      The    locomotives   are    run    forward 

place   they   took    in   pusher    service.     The    consolidation    loco-  up  the  hill  tor  30  days  and  then  turned  and  run  backward  for 

motives  have  a  total  weight  of  253,000  lbs.,  223,000  lbs.  on  driv-  an  equal  length   of  time,  thus   equalizing  the  flange   wear  on 

ing  wheels  and  a  tractive  effort  of  49,700. lbs.     Observations  the  tires   of  the   front   and   back    systems.     There    can  be  no 

were  taken  of  several  runs  made  by  tbe  same  two  class  E.  ^  doubt  that  this  careful  system  of  operation  contributes  largely 

locomotives    working   together   as   pushers,   and   also   of   loco-  to  the  successful  service  which  these   locomotives  are  giving, 

motives  of   1,600  and    1,605   of   the   articulated   type,   working  The  general  dimensions  of  these  locomotives  are  as  follows: 

separately.     In  order  to  obtain  the  fairest  basis  for  comparison  Cmrral  Duia. 

only  the  results  of  those  runs  in  which  conditions  were  most  Type  o-s-s-O 

nearly  alike  Were  tabulated — four  in  each  case.     The  general  Fud'**.  ,'.','.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..','.'.'...'.'.'..'..*.*.'..'..'.'.'.'.' .".'.'.'bS.'^'coiiI 

average   shorfed   that   the   articulated   locomotive   hauled   within  Tr.ciive  effort   (comuom^t lOS.SM  lt«. 

__  ,  ^  ,. .     -        >  -  ,  Tiaeiive  effort   (sunplE) 126,600  Itn. 

2.7  tons  as  much  as  2  consohdation  locomotives  together  at  ap-  Weight  in  voikiag  order 4S7,000  lb». 

proximately  the  same  speed,  and  burned  44  per  cent,   less  coal.  Wdfhi  ™enm'n"»nd'K»iler"iri'woriring"o^^^ 

From   records   of  the  fuel   consumption   of  the   articulated   loco-  Wheej  ba«,  driyiog  40  'ft.  |  in. 

motives  covering  the  time  since  they  have  been  in  service,  J.  H.  Wheel  base,  total   40  ft.  2  io. 

Manning,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  states  that  they  have  "     *"'  •"*""  ""■  ""  "■ ^  '"• 

maintained  the  averages  shown  by  the  tests.     Similar  tests  will  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^j^  ,tlon".' 4.3J 

he   made   of  the   superheater   locomotives,  which  will   permit   of  TrictiTe  effort  X  ditm.  drivers  -i-  heaiing  surface 963 

interesting    comparisons    with    the    locomotives    using    saturated  To™  heating" iijrirace''-?'gr"'"*"»'  "'""''     *"  '  ™'  '"  5;  gg 

Steam.  FTrrt«l"a'inB",urL™  -  folJ  h  "t"  burVaee'  'pw  eVri.'  "1' 

An    analysis    of   these    figures,     and    a   consideration    of   the  ■  '"     'Fireboi  heating  surface  -=-  loul  equi»»ler.i  heating  mr- 

causes   which    produce   the   economy    shown,   bring   out   some  Total  weight  -i-  toiiJbeiiinii'iaeia'cy.1.1  ./■'/. ■'/.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  8ii7 

interesting  points  as  to  the   saving  affected   by  the  use  of  a  Vo°ume*qu!'vaiTnt'°^nip1e''cynn3erB,™ii!'^i™^^^                 26.1 

single     unit    of    great     power     instead     of     two     or     more     unit?  Tolal  heating  surfate  -:-  toI,  cylinders.... 214 

,    ,  ■       u      ji-  .       I    .  T?  *Tolal  equiT.  healing  surface  -;-  vol.  cyhrders 278 

of   less   power    in   handling   a   given   amount   of   tonnage.      For  Grate  area  -1-  toI.  cylinders 3.83 

instance,    the    total     weight    in     working    order    of   the    articu-  Cylindirs. 

lated  locomotive  and  tender  is  approximately  97  tons  less  than  Str'oEe"'^ ^*  '"'  *  28  in! 

the  aggregate  of  the  twb  consolidation  locomotives  with  their  Whit:s. 

tenders.    The  length  of  the  division  is  18.7  miles,  which  gives  Driving,  diameter  si  in. 

in    round     numbers,     13»     ton-miles     less    for   the    articulated  Driving,  journal,,  mai..  ....^^.^^. 10  in.  x  12  in. 

locomotive  per  trip  as  compared  with  the  2  consolidation  loco-  g   ,^                                                               Conical  connection 

motives.     The  consolidation  locomotives  burned  68  lbs.  of  coal  Working  pressure  .... —  ^^n'!"- 

per  ton-mile  on  theaverage,  consequently  the   above   saving  tn  FiVboi.  i^ih  and  length."......  .-....-..'.114  in, 'ji'i26  in! 

ton-miles  means  a  resulting  reduction  of  1.225  lbs.  of  coal  per  Tnb^^  "enpt.^^".*..'!'.""""■.^^^^^■.^■"":.^:^'."^^ 

trip,  or  6.4  per  cent,  of  the  average  total  amount  of  coal  burned  Heating  surface,  tubes s,245  sq.  ft. 

(19,074  lbs.).     On  the  other  hand,  both  classes  of  locomotives  Heating  surface,  toui"*!'.!'.!'. !!!!!!!!!!.*.'!  !!.!-!5.S98  sq!  ft. 

have   approximately    100   sq.    ft    of   grate   area;    consequently.      ^         -Heating 'sir face  *ti>ia!''eq'uivaie'nt j'2i7  sq!  ft! 

with   the   single   unit   there    is    100  sq.    ft    less  grate   area   to  Gratf  area  .....' '100  sq.  ft. 

consumq  coal   when   the  train   is   standing  on   a   siding.     It  will  Tmdcr. 

be    readily    appreciated    that    considerable    economy   of   fuel    re-  Frame  '^.  .*. .'.'....'.'.'..............'........*. ...Sieel  channels 

suits  from  this  cause.     The  tests  showed  that  the  consolida-  Wa"r''ca''a™""  9*000  ml"! 

tion   locomotives  burned   an   average  of  55.8  lbs,   of  coal  per  Coal  capacity  14  tons 

sq.   ft.  of  grate  area  per  hour.      Assuming  that  the  rate  of  com-  ~^Total    equivalent    heating   sTirface    equal    loial    heating    surface    <S,S9*) 

bustion  is  half  of  this  amount,  or  28  lbs.,  when  standing  on  a  pl"'  ^'A  ■'««  superheating  surface. 

siding,  and  that  in  the  18  miles  there  is  an  average  lost  time  ■ — 

of  20  minutes,  which  is  a  very  conservative  figure,  the  saving  LIGHTNING    PROTECTION. 

in  coal  would  be  933  lbs.,  or  4.89  per  cent,  of  the  total  coal  

burned.  Tj,g  problem  of  adequate  lightning  protection  is  a  most  serious 

An  excellent  system  of  operating  and  handling  the  Mallett  ^ne  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  on  the  portion  of  the  line  between 
locomotives  has  been  adopted.  In  engine  house  work  the  Lake  Superior  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  account  of  the  ex- 
Mallet  engines  are  segregated  from  the  general  work.  A  cessive  severity  of  the  lightning  in  this  district.  I  might  say 
building  was  erected  at  the  end  of  the  engine  house  and  a  [|,at  we  are  "between  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea."  If  we 
number  of  tools  were  installed.  Night  and  day  mechanics  ^^  sufficient  arresters  to  take  care  of  the  frightful  discharges, 
were  selected  to  work  on  the  Mallet  locomotives.  Their  whole  „e  most  likely  will  kill  the  telephone  circuit  by  having  so  many 
time  is  not  put  in  on  the  Mallets,  but  the  understanding  and  ",rap!i  for  hugs."  We  have  been  using  in  the  station  where  the 
organizations  is  such  that  when  there  is  such  work  to  do  they  [„ne  line  is  looped,  four  Argus  arresters,  without  fuses,  on  the 
are  the  men  who  look  after  it.  four  ends  of  the  wires,  and  two  Argus  arresters  with  fuses  on 

When  overhauling  is  necessary  the  articulated  locomotives  the  bridge  wires  to  the  fones  and  selector. 
are,  of  course,  taken  over  to  the  shop,  which  is  about  100  At  stations  where  the  circuit  is  only  legged  in  we  have  two 
yards  from  the  engine  house.  At  the  shop  a  drop  table  has  Argus  arresters  with  fuses.  At  the  despatcher's  office,  besides 
been  installed  that  permits  of  dropping  4  pairs  of  drivers  at  the  Argus  arresters  we  equipped  the  first  three  poles  from  the 
one  time.  With  this  device  all  the  wheels  of  the  articulated  office  with  O'Connell  pole  arresters.  In  some  sections  this  pro- 
locomotives  can  be  removed  in  20  minutes  after  they  are  ready  tection  seems  to  be  adequate,  the  circuit  being  worked  right 
to  be  tak*n  down.  through  storms,  but  in  the  district  above  mentioned  it  does  niit 
'  As  far  as  the  bpcration  is  concerned,  a  maximum  speed  appear  to  be  sufficient,  my  reports  showing  that  at  tirnes  the 
limit  of  15  miles  an  hour,  both  working  under  load  and  coming  telephone  has  to  be  abandoned  for  an  hour  or  more  on  account 
down  the  grade  light  has  been  fixed.  All  the  articulated  loco-  of  lightning.  There  have  been  some  interruptions  on  account  of 
motives  are  equipped  with  speed  recor/lers  and  the  rule  in  (he  pole  arresters,  and  this  year  we  are  trying  out  tht  Branch 
regard  to  speed  limit  is  rigidly  enforced.  „  .Any  engineer  ex-  office  and  pole  arresters  to  the  same  extent  as  the  former 
ceeding  the  speed  limit  is  disciplined,  and  as  a.rresult  the  rule  equipment,— If.  /.  Camp  (C.  P'l^^g  t)V  V^iOOQ  IC 


^sneval  Nc^tt»»  #*ctio»t. 


The  division  superintendents  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
have  had  thetr  salaries  increased  to  $2,700  a  year  each;  the  sal- 
aries heretofore  having  been  at  different  rates,  averaging  about 
$2,400. 

The  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  has  published  the 
proceedings  of  its  third  annual  convention,  held  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  May  IS  to  18  inclusive.  The  volume  is  handsomely 
bound  in  red  leather,  contains  235  pages,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

A  pension  system  has  been  adopted  on  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
the  plan  being  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  in  elTect  for  sev- 
eral years  on  the  Southern  Pacific  and  other  lines  in  the  Harri- 
man  system.  Throughout  the  system  the  number  of  persons  now 
on  the  pension  rolls  is  420. 

Governor  Dix  of  New  York  has  vetoed  a  bill  to  permit  the 
Union  Railroad  Company,  New  York  City,  to  consolidate  with 
any  other  street  surface  railway  in  Westchester  county.  The 
Governor  disapproves  the  bill  because  it  allows  the  consolidation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Public  Service  Commission, 

Suit  has  been  begun  at  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  against  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  for  violation  of  the  California  full  crew 
law,  the  offense  charged  being  the  running  of  a  passenger  train 
of  four  cars  with  only  one  brakeman.  The  road  claims  that,  one 
of  the  four  cars  being  a  baggage  car,  the  requirement  of  the  law 
does  not  apply. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  monthly  shipbuilding  return  says 
that  five  wooden  Sailing  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  1,566 
tons,  were  built  in  the  United  States  during  July.  During  this 
period  133  wooden  steam  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  3,912 
tons,  and  five  steel  steam  vessels,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  9,958 
tons,  were  also  built. 

Suit  has  been  filed  by  the  state  of  Kentucky  against  the  South- 
em  Pacific  Company  for  $125,000  additional  franchise  taxes,  the 
petition  alleging  that  while  the  company's  books  show  gross 
earnings  of  $14S/)00,000  and  net  earnings  of  $57,000,000,  it  re- 
ported gross  earnings  at  $45,000,000  and  net  earnings  at  $36,000,- 
000  to  the  state  auditor. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acting  on  a  complaint 
that  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  explosives  and  Other 
dangerous  articles  are  unreasonable,  is  to  investigate  the  general 
subject,  both  as  regards  the  regulations  of  the  express  companies 
and  those  of  the  railway  companies ;  the  first  hearing  to  be  held 
in  Washington,  October  II. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  of  the  United  States  Elec- 
tric Company,  of  New  York,  Gill  selector  telephone  train  des- 
patching outfits  complete  for  40  stations,  to  be  used  on  the  tele- 
phone despatching  circuit  from  Clarksburg  to  Salem,  W.  Va.  A 
message  circuit  will  parallel  the  train  wire.  This  installation 
will   complete   the   train   despatching   circuit    from    Grafton    to 

The  Maine  Central  has  opened  war  on  tramps.  Conductors, 
both  passenger  and  freight,  telegraph  ahead  to  stations  where 
there  are  policemen,  calling  for  officers  to  be  ready  to  make  ar- 
rests ;  and  the  tramps  arc  taken  into  court  and  sent  to  jail  for 
30  to  90  days  for  evading  fares.  Magistrates  in  New  York  and 
other  Slates  who  are  reluctant  to  impose  a  sentence  even  of  30 
days  might  do  well  to  send  for  the  records  of  some  of  those 
90-day  cases. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  adopted  an  accurate  coal 
weighing  system  by  which  a  record  will  be  kept  of  every  pound 
of  coal  used  throughout  the  system,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
present,  cost  of  fuel — $1,500,000  annually — can  be  reduced  10 
per  cent.  New  scales  will  be  put  in  at  each  of  the  company's 
twenty-three  coaling  stations,  and  reports  will  be  made  showing 
the  average  consumption  of  coal  per  locomotive  mile  and  per 
ton  mile. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  announces  that  beginning  next  Monday 
the  general  claiih  department,  which  has  its  office  at  St  Louis, 
will  become  a  part  of  the  office  of  the  vice-president  and  gen- 


eral solicitor  and  will  no  longer  be  a  separate  department.  Dis- 
trict claim  agents  will  he  appointed  who  will  report  to  the  heads 
of  the  legal  departments  of  their  respective  districts,  thus  intro- 
■docing  division  management  into  this  department.  All  minor 
claims  will  be  settled  wfthout  the  delay  incident  to  sending  the 
papers  to  the  general  headquarters. 

The  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  has  begun  suit  in 
the  federal  court  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  dissolve  the  alleged 
illegal  combination  in  restraint  of  trade  which  has  been  fttab- 
lished  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  Hocking  Valley  Railroad,  the 
Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  other  roads,  and  three  coal  mining 
concerns.  Among  the  defendants  are  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  which  two  years  ago 
acquired  control  of  these  Ohio  roads,  the  Lake  Shore  taking  the 
T.  &  O.  C,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  the  Hocking  Valley. 

Governor  Dix  of  New  York  has  vetoed  a  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  recently  adjourned,  providing  that  a 
railway  telegrapher  must  be  21  years  old  and  must  have  had  a 
year's  experience  as  an  apprentice.  Governor  Dix  believes  that 
the  present  law,  making  the  minimum  age  18,  is  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection for  the  public;  but  adds  that  if  a  change  ought  to  be 
made  the  Public  Service  Commission  is  the  body  that  ought  to 
make  it.  The  Governor  has  also  vetoed  a  bill  which  would  re- 
quire every  engine  running  without  a  train  to  be  manned  by  an 
engineman,  a  fireman  and  a  Ragman.  He  says  that  the  regula- 
tion of  a  matter  of  this  kind  belongs  to  the  Public  Service  Cbm- 

Ninety-two  thousand  seven  hundred  forty-seven  dollars  and 
sixty-five  cents  is  the  amount  of  a  check  issued  by  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  at  San  Francisco,  July  24,  in  payment  of  dam- 
ages to  W.  R.  Zibbel,  who  in  a  railway  accident  lost  both  arms 
and  one  leg.  This  we  learn  from  the  .Son  Francisco  Bulletin, 
which  prints  a  facsimile  of  the  check  This  remarkably  large 
verdict  has  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  California. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  sum  ever  paid  under  such  circum- 
stances, which  one  may  well  believe.  According  to  the  Bulletin 
the  company's  first  offer  to  the  injured  man  was  $500.  He  sued 
in  the  court  at  Fresno  and  on  the  first  trial  was  granted  $100,00ft 
Fearing  that  this  would  be  hold  excessive  on  appeal  Mr.  Zibbel 
agreed  to  accept  $70W-  The  road,  however,  took  the  case  to 
the  highest  court  and  put  forth  its  best  efforts  to  secure  a  re- 
duction ;  but  Mr.  Zibbel  now  gets  his  $70,000  with  interest  from 
December  31,  1906.    The  gross  sum  includes  also  the  costs. 

Committees  representing  the  railways  and  commercial  concerns 
interested  in  the  proposed  changes  in  the  regulations  affecting  the 
size  of  trunks  to  be  accepted  by  the  roads  as  baggage,  met  in 
Chicago  on  August  7  with  a  view  to  reaching  an  agreement  in 
the  matter.  Although  nothing  was  decided  at  the  conference,  it 
was  decided  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  railways'  committee 
to  postpone  the  date  when  the  40- inch  limit  will  become  effective 
to  July  1,  I9I4,  and  to  adopt  a  rule  ittlposing  a  4S-inch  limit,  but 
not  to  put  it  into  effect  until  July  1,  1912.  While  the  commercial 
organizations  and  trunk  manufacturers  decided  at  a  meeting  on 
July  10  to  ask  that  trunks  the  greatest  dimension  of  which  is 
as  much  as  50  in.  be  accepted  free  as  baggage,  and  that  the  rule 
imposing  this  limit  he  not  made  effective  until  January  1,  1913. 
it  is  believed  that  they  will  agree  to  the  concessions  offered  by 
the  roads  as  outlined  above.  The  extension  of  time  will  give 
interested  shippers  and  trunk  makers  an  opportimity  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  rules. 


Oil  Burner*  In  Alaaka. 
All  the  engines  in  use  on  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern 
Railway  in  Alaska  are  being  changed  from  coal  to  nil  burners, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  securing  Alaska  coal  and  to  the 
fact  that  California  oil  can  be  secured  more  cheaply  than  Amer- 
ican or  Canadian  coal.  A  contract  has  been  entered  into  be- 
tween the  railway  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  to  furnish  the 
fuel.  The  mining  plants  located  in  the  Copper  River  region  are 
also  changing  alt.  of  their  fu^tiafe»4Q  loil^^urneri: '^^V^'^ska 
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Nortliern  has  solved  the  fuel  problem  in  part  by  purchasing  two 
gasoline  motor  cars  whirh  are' run  for  passengers,  light  freight 
and  express,  making  [he  run  from  Seward  to  the  end  of  the  line 
and  back  on  the  arrival  of  each  steamer.  The  gasoline  is  bought 
in  Seattle. 

DInatitfled    Shopmen. 

Shop  men  of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  asking  for  shorter  hours 
and  higher  pay  throughout  the  lines  »i  the  system,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  brotherhoods  who  control  these  shop  men  are  mak- 
ing or  soon  will  be  making  simil.ir  demands  on  all  of  the  roads 
west  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great 
Northern  have  reduced  the  working  hours  in  most  or  all  of  their 
shops.  The  International  &  Great  Northern  has  closed  its  shops 
at  Palestine.  The  Texja  &  Pacific  has  laid  off  considerable 
numlwrs  of  shop  men  in  Texas  and  in  Louisiana.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  increased  the  working 
hours  at  its  shops  in  Sedalia,  and  the  Louisiana  Railway  &  Nav- 
igation Company  has  ordered  increases  in  the  shop  forces  at  all 
points  on  the  road. 

Railway  officers  in  Chicago  say  thai  the  roads  throughout  the 
West  will  present  a  united  front  in  combating  the  demand  of 
the  shop  men  for  increased  pay.  The  present  is  a  favorable  time 
for  them  lo  meet  a  widespread  strike.  The  presentation  o£  the 
demands  of  the  men  has  disclosed  the  formation  of  a  new  labor 
alliance,  the  ''Federated  Shop  Trades."  It  is  said  that  the  shop 
men  at  Los  Angeles  on  the  Rock  Island  have  completed  plans  to 
strike.  A  request  has  been  received  by  the  Illinois  Central  for 
a  conference  with  a  committee  representing  the  so-called  Fed- 
erated Shop  Trades;  but  it  is  said  that  the  road  will  insist  on 
treating  with  the  unions  individually  instead  of  in  a  combined 
organization.  .\  similar  request  addressed  to  the  Rock  IslanB 
is  said  to  have  been  granted. 


An  A bMnt- Minded  Engini 


In  i 


ivestigating  a  collision  which  occurred  at  Salford  on  the 
Lancashire  &  Yorkshire,  last  June,  Col.  Druitt,  of  the  British 
Board  of  Trade,  found  that  the  engineman  of  a  special  passen- 
ger train,  not  a  regular  runner  on  that  part  of  the  road,  yet  well 
acquainted  with  it,  "for  some  reason  or  other  got  the  impression 
that  he  was  on  the  passenger  track  (of  a  four-track  line)  when 
he  was  really  on  the  freight  track" ;  and  he  ran  past  a  stop  sig- 
nal and  into  a  freight  train.  Only  four  persons  were  injured  and 
none  very  seriously.  Errors  of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  engine- 
man  have  been  reported  on  four-track  lines  in  this  country ;  but 
the  curious  feaiure  of  the  Salford  collision  is  that  it  occurred  in 
broad  daylight  (about  6  p.  m.) ;  and,  moreover,  the  line  appears 
to  have  been  straight,  or  nearly  so.  The  signals  were  on 
bridges  and  each  was  fixed  exactly  over  the  line  to  which  it  ap- 
plied. The  signal  which  was  wrongly  taken  was  21  ft.  to  the 
right  of  the  one  which  in  fact  governed  the  track  on  which  the 
train  was  traveling.  The  engineman  had  been  on  duty  twelve 
hours,  but  with  an  interval  of  rest  of  about  four  hours. 

The  Penneyivanla  and  the  New  York  Subways. 
Samuel  Rea,  vice -p res idilit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  hav- 
ing studied  the  New  York  situation — which  has  been  confused 
for  several  months  and  which  stiti  remains  confused,  except  that 
construction  work  has  been  begun  on  Lexington  avenue — comes 
out  in  a  statement  calling  attention  to  the  probability  that  the 
plans  which  seem  to  have  been  agreed  upon  by  the  authorities 
will  result  m  putting  on  the  city  an  enormous  burden  for  the 
support  of  lines  which  for  some  years  will  have  only  a  light 
traffic.  He  is  disappointed  that  "the  city  is  being  committed  to 
an  extravagant  subway  system,  which  will  serve  the  entire  city 
and  will  not  be  self-supporting  for  IS  years  after  its  construction, 
and  before  that  lime  will  have  accumulated  a  debt  of  $40,000,000, 
which  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers."     Continuing,  Mr. 

Idle  and  'Unprofiiablc  millions  having  been  invested  in  the 
Centre  street  loop  Bnd  the  Fourth  avenue  subway  (Brooklyn). 
not  a  penny  should  be  spent  on  the  proposed  subway  system  until 
the  city  is  assured  that  the  lines  will  have  a  reasonable  chance 
of  being  profitable,  and  an  operator  is  secured  to  operate  the 
same  at  its  own  risk  and  not  at  the  city's  expense.  The  logical 
extensions  to  the  present  city  subway  will  serve  the  public  and 


keep  the  city's  interest  therein,  paramount  to  all  others,  and  this 
can  be  effected  without  the  undesirable  features  of  the  extrava- 
gant plan  now  proposed.     There  are  six  important  questions : 

1.  Has  the  city  the  basis  for  such  a  tremendous  expenditure — 
$160,000/)00  to  probably  $aX),00O,O0O-and  yet  meet  its  other 
needs  without  imposing  an  unusual  tax  burden?  The  mayor  and 
the  comptroller  should  publtsh-  the  facts. 

2.  Is  there  any  real  present  necessity  for  all  the  subway  lines 
proposed,  and  can  the  same  be  profitably  operated?  The  esti- 
mates already  made  of  the  revenues  and  expenses  of  the  new 
subway  system  have  shown  what  a  long  term  of  years  must 
elapse  before  the  proposed  system  will  be  free  from  operating 
losses,  but  they  have  not  so  clearly  indicated  when,  in  addition  to 
these  losses,  the  accumulated  interest  charges  on  the  capital  in- 
vested will  be  met ;  nor  have  they  definitely  shown  the  accumu- 
lated burden  which  the  taxpayers  must  pay  for  at  least  a  period 
of  thirty  or  more  years.  The  bankers  and  investors,  who  will  fe 
asked  to  provide  for  the  city  and  the  operating  company  about 
$225,000,000  under  the  conditions  proposed,  will  also  do  well  to 
consider  these  estimates,  and  endeavor  to  save  the  city  against 
the  unfortunate  results. 

3.  Can  the  city's  credit  be  used  and  should  it  t>e  used  to  guar- 
antee either  the  Interborough  or  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  or  any  other  operator,  against  subway  losses,  or  make 
a  preferential  payment  to  them  out  of  subway  operations  at  the 
expense  of  the  citizens? 

4.  Can  the  citizens  under  present  rapid  transit  conditions  wait 
for  at  least  five  years  without  any  relief?  Should  they  be  asked 
to  do  it?  The  present  crowded  rapid  transit  conditions  are  al- 
most unbearable. 

5.  Can  it  be  regarded  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  situation  to 
offer  the  proposed  operator  the  cream  of  the  short  distance 
Broadway -Fifty -ninth  street  travel  and  not  insist  that  in  fair- 
ness it  assume  the  operation  of  the  much- needed  West  Side  Sev- 
enth avenue  subway? 

6.  Can  the  Pennsylvania  and  Long  Island  Railroads,  the 
largest  taxpayers  of  the  city,  be  satisfied  when  the  urgent  neces- 
sities for  the  Seventh  avenue  subway,  which  would  serve  the 
Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  are  absolutely  ignored  and  no  pro- 
vision made  in  this  vast  outlay  for  anything  to  relieve  the  sit- 
uation? In  addition  to  being  the  largest  taxpayers  they  also 
carry  30,000,000  of  citizens  in  and  out  of  New  York  City  yearly, 
and  by  other  traffic  do  as  much  as  any  other  corporation  to  main- 
tain the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York  Cily.  Yet  all  of  this 
has  not  been  deemed  sufficient  to  commend  the  building  of  a  sub- 
way to  their  station  for  the  public  benefit  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive subway   system. 

Citizens,  taxpayers  and  investors  in  city  securities  need  to 
give  the  situation  urgent  attention  and  try  to  save  the  city  from 
any  such  wholesale  expenditure  of  its  capital  as  is  now  proposed, 
and  confine  the  present  subway  program  to  providing  impera- 


Safety  Committee!  on  the  Frisco. 
Safety  committees  have  been  organized  on  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  number  of  deaths 
and  injuries  to  passengers  and  employees.  A  central  safely  com- 
mittee will  have  general  supervision  over  this  work,  while  com- 
mittees have  also  been  appointed  for  each  division.  The  duties 
of  the  different  committees  will  be  to  investigate  defective  condi- 
tions and  careless  practices  and  take  necessary  steps  to  remedy 
or  improve  them.  If  of  general  application  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  division  committees  are  reported  to  the  central  safety 
committee,  and  all  recommendations  approved  by  the  central 
committee  are  submitted  to  the  management.  Each  division 
committee  will  make  periodical  trips  over  its  division  on  a  special 
train,  and  each  member  of  the  committee  while  on  the  trip  will 
be  detailed  lo  investigate  some  department  of  the  service  with 
which  he  is  not  familiar,  he  being  more  likely  to  notice  danger- 
ous conditions  in  a  other  than  his  own  department.  An  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  central  safety  committee  will  be  fur- 
nished to  the  different  committees,  and  bulletins  will  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  employees.  The  results  will  also  be  published ' 
in  the  employees'  magazine.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  prize 
will  be  awarded  by  the  company  to  the  division  showing  the 
greatest  improvement  and  the  ftwest,  }  '  '  ' 
the  work  done. 


I  tne  oiyision  snowitig  we 
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Telegraphic  Reporte  of  Accidonte. 
The  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  requiring 
railways  to  report  all  fatal  accidents  by  telegraph,  appears  to 
have  been  modified,  the  chief  of  the  accident  division  having 
given  assurance  that  fatal  accidents  to  passengers  or  employees 
on  or  about  trains  will  be  the  only  class  to  which  the  tele- 
graphic requirement  will  apply.  Reports  of  trespassers  killed  on 
the  road,  of  persons  killed  at  highway  grade  crossings,  of  track 
men  killed  by  trains,  etc.,  may  be  reported  by  letter  instead  of 
telegram.  Industrial  accidents  need  be  reported  only  in  totals 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  heretofore.  The  safety  appliance 
inspectors  who  are  assigned  to  the  investigation  of  accidents 
are  not  authorized  to  summon  witnesses  or  take  testimony,  but 
are  to  send  in  reports  which  will  be  in  the  nature  of  preliminary 
reports  to  enable  the  commission  to  decide  whether  or  not  it 
will  hold  a  more  formal  investigation.  Some  roads  have  de- 
cided not  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  commission  calling 
for  telegraphic  reports  until  the  legality  of  the  order  shall  have 
been  tested  in  the  courts. 


Railroad    Chemlati.  and    Enginoers   of   Teata. 

A  number  of  railway  chemists  and  engineers  of  tests  met  at 
the  Hotel  Stratford,  Chicago,  on  August  3  to  effect  an  organiza- 
tion. For  the  present,  the  meetings  will  be  informal  in  character, 
and  (lie  attendance  will  be  confined  to  representatives  of  railway 
lest  departments  and  laboratories.  H.  F.  Force,  chemist  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa., 
was  elected  chairman.  W.  A.  Derby,  acting  engineer  of  tests  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Aurora,  111.,  was 
elected  secretary. 

The  main  objects  of  the  association  are:  (I)  Co-operation  in 
making  effort  to  increase  the  quality  of  material  and  the  service 
obtained  from  such  material;  (2)  exchange  of  results  obtained  in 
various  tests ;  (3)  broadening  the  field  of  research  work  and 
investiga^on;  and  (4)  assistance  of  all  in  working  out  any  spe- 
cial or  intricate  problem.  Several  subjects  were  thoroughly  gone 
into,  among  which  were:  Steel  and  iron  wheels;  steel;  and  paints 
and  vehicles.  Matters  on  which  attention  is  desired  will  be  taken 
up  with  the  secretary,  who  will  request  all  members  to  bring  to 
the  following  meeting  such  data  as  is  possible.  It  is  understood 
that  there  will  be  no  work  undertaken  which  will  conflict  with 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  but  rather  that  full 
benefit  will  be  received  from  the  transactions  of  that  society. 
Problems  more  pertinent  to  the  railway  man  and  requiring  im- 
mediate action  will  be  followed  up  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
results  will  be  made  known  at  once  to  others  interested.  Meefi 
ings  will  be  held  as  often  as  is  found  necessary.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Stratford,  September  7. 


Ahuicoh   Sociity   or  Hicbanicai.  Ehgihuu.— Cdnn   W.    Rice,   29  W. 

39th  St.,  N™  York. 
Amociatiom    of    AuiiicAH    Railway    Accouhuhq    Omens.— C.   G.    Phil- 

lips,  143  Dearborn  St..  ChEcago;  aniiui],  June  26,  I»1Z,  Quebec,  Qnc 
AuociATioH  OF  Railwat  Claiu  AciNTl.— J.  K.  McShcriy,  C  &  E.  I.,  CU- 

cigo:  annual  convention,  Ha;  22,  1912.  Los  Anaelci,  C>1. 
AitociATiOH  or  Railway  Elictucal  EHciituas.— Toa.  A.  Andreucetti,  C.  * 

N.  W.  Rr.,  Cbiciio;  anntial,  Nomnbcr  6-tD.  Chicaio. 
AuociATiOH  OF  Railway  TtLECiArn  SD»«aii>TiHDanT5.— P.  W.  Drew,   115 

Adinu  St,  Chiciso;  annuil,  June  24,  1912.  New  Yorli. 
AuocuTiOH    OF    TaANiFoiTATiOH    A  HO    Cai    Accoumtikc    OFnotu.— G.    p. 

ponird,  75  Cbuich  Sl,  New  York;  December  12-13,  LouiiTille.  Ky. 
Cahaoiak    Railway    Cldi.— Junei    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Rj-.,    UonlTCal, 

Que.;  lit  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  Jul;  and  Aui.,  Hontteal. 
Cahaduh  Sociktt  of  Civil  Ehsinom.— Qement  H.  UcLead,  413  Dorches- 
ter St.,  Montreal.  Que.;  Thuradaya.  Montreal. 
Ca»    FaaiuiN'i  AasociATiow   aw  Cbic^co.— Aaron    Kline.    Ml    North  SOth 

Court.  Chicaio;  2d  Mondajr  In  month.  Chicago. 
CiBTML   Railway   Cldf.— H.   D.   Vought.  95   Libertj   St..  New  York:   M 

Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  No*.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
Civil  EnomM«»'  Sociiyy  of  St.  Paui..— D.  F.  Jurgcnsen.  116  Winter  St, 

St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Uondiy,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Fial. 
EwaiHMM'    Socianr   or   Pij<n»ylvasia.— E.    R.    Daaher.    Box   704,    Harri*- 

burg.  Pa,;  lat  Monday  after  2d  Salurday,  Harrnburg,  Pa. 
EsGiKUas'  SocixTY  or  WtSTXiN   Pbkbsylvahia.— E.  K.  Hiles,  803  Fulton 

building.  Pittiburgh;  Itt  and  3d  Tuesday.  Ptttaburgh,  Pi. 
FniGBT  Claim   Associatioh.— Warren   P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.;  annnal, 

BuRalo.  N.  Y. 
Gii-KAL    SorraiNTiBomTs'   AsBOciATiON    OF   CH7CAC0.-E     S.    Koller.   Z2C 

W.  Adam*  St.,  Chicago:  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thuri,,  Chicago. 

BATiOMAL  Railway  Cohoiim.— Executive  Committee,  rue  de  LouTain. 

11   BruBSel*:  1915,  Berlin. 

BATIOMAL    Railway    Fuxl    Associatioh.— D.    B.    SebaBlian,    La    Sill« 

St.   Station,' Chicago. 

■ATioHAL  Railway  Gbhkial  Foiimih's  AssociatiOh. — L.  H.   Brytii, 

D.  a.  1.  R.  Ry..  Two  Harbor*.  Minn. 

hatiohal  Railxoad  MASTia  Blackshithi'  AasociATiow.— a.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio;  annual,  Aug.  IS,  Totedo.  Ohio. 

Railway  Club.— W.   B.   Harrison,  Union   Station,   Dea  Moines,  la.; 

2d  Friday  in  month,  eKcept  July  and  August.  Des  Moinei, 

Makixs'  Asbociatiok.— Harry  D.   Vought,  95   Liberty  St, 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


III. 


of  n.xt  er  rtgular 


L  PaSSIHCEI    and  TiCKR-  AciHTl. — C.    M. 

meeting,  St-  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  19.   1911. 
t  Acihts.— R.  O.  Wells,  East  St.  Louii, 


Raili 


StlFH 


ra.— O.    G.    Fell 


Carew  building,  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  3d  Friday  of  HaVch  and  Scptec 
Auiricam   Eliciiic  Railway  Associatiok.— H.   C.  Donecker,  29  W.   39th 

Sl..  New  York;  October  9-13,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
AuuiCAH  Railway  AuoctATiox.— W.  F.  Allen,  75  Cbarch  St..  New  York; 

NoTenber  IS,  Chicago. 
Amuicah  Railway  Biidci  and  Buildiho  AaiociATiOM. — C.  A-  Llchiy.  C.  A 

N.  W..  Chicago:  Oct.  17-19,  1911,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
AunicAH   Railway  EnciHiniMo  Absociatioh.— E.  H.   Fritch,   Monidnock 

Block.  Chicago;  annual  convention,  March  19-21,  1912,  Chicago. 

iCHAitica'  AisociATioB.— J-  W.  Taylor,  Old 
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of  Pennsylvania 
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[ATiow.— O.  T.  Hacroun,  Bloom- 
— Prof.  E.  Marburg,  Uniteriily 


_ .»  Civil  ENCimna.— C.  W.  HuoI.  220  W.  S7i 

New  York;  Isl  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  Auguit,  New  V 

aiCAH   Society  of  Ehgihuxdk}  Contxactdbs.— D.  J.   Haner,   13   Pari 
Sow,  New  York;  3d  -  '        ■       —     "       "     ■ 
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.  Old  Colony  buildiof, 

ig.'  Mass.;    Sept.    12-15, 
r  St.,  Boiton,  Man.; 


iifTue'sday' in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  .    . 

Niw  Yoax  Railroad  Cloi.— H,  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  Id 

Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New  York. 
NoaTBMB  Railway  Clui.— C.  L.  Kennedy.  C,  M.  ft  St,  P.,  Dulnth,  Minn.; 

4th  Saturday.  Duluth. 
Omaha    Railway    Ciu"— H.    H,    Maulick.    Barker    Block.    Omaha.    Neb.; 


Railxoad  Clu»  of  Kansas 

City,  Mo.:  3d  Frida) 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsxi 

Pa.:  4th  Friday  in  n 
Railway  Ijiousihal  Association. — u.  i.  i.ii».ii,,  ,j>-  j- 

LoDis,  Mo.;  annual.  May  12,  1912.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Railway   Siobal  AaiociATioii.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;   i 

Oct.  10,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Railway  SToaxxunas'  Assocutiok.— J.  P.  Murphy,  Box  C,  Colli 

Ohio. 


Manlove,    lOOB  Walnut  St.,   KanMS 
Kansas  City. 
Allemsn,  P.   *  L.  E.,   Piltsbur^. 
June,  July  and  AuguM.  Pittsburgh. 
L.  Stewart,.  St.  L.   S.  W.   Ry..   St. 


I  Cld«.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
RoADUAiTias*  AND  MAiNTgHAirci  OF  Way  AisociATioii.— Walter  E.  Emery, 

P.  ft  P.  U.  Ry..  Peotia,  III.;  September  12-15,  St  Loais.  Mo. 
Si.   Loots  Railway  Club.— B.  W.   Frauenlbal,  Union   Sution,  St-   Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  Jane,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louit. 
SociBTT  OF  Railway  Fimakcial  OrFicias.— C.  Nyquitt.  L»  Salle  St.  Sta- 
tion. Chicago;  Sept.  12-14,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
SouTBixH  AssocuTioH  OF  Cai  SnYtcx  Officuis.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  h 

W,  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala.;  annual.  October  20,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
SouTHMN   a  SonTHWiSTB»»    RAILWAY   Club.— A.   J.   Merrill.  Grant  Mdf., 

Atlanta,  Ga,:  3d  Thurs..  Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlantt. 
ToLiDo  TaAHSFOXTATion   Ciiis.— J.   G.  Maeomber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo, Ohio:  lat  Saturday.  Toledo. 
TiAFiic    Club   of    Chicago.— Guy    S.    HcCabe,    La    Salle   Hotel,   Chicago; 

meetings  monthly,  Chicago. 
TkafFic  Club  or  New  Yobk. — C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tneiday  in  month,  eicept  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 
TiAFFic  Clue  or  PiTraaUBOH— T.  J.  Walters.  OliYer  building,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  meetinga  monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
TxAiH  Desfatchebs'  Absociatioh  of  AntEiCA.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago;  annual,  June  18,  1912,  Louisville,  Ky. 
TkANaFOiTATiON    Clux   OF   BUFFALO.— J.    M.    Sella,    Buffalo;   Erst   Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Txahsfobtatioh  Club  of  Dmoij.- W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  h  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mich.:  meetings  monthly. 
Tbavelihg  Ehoinxefs'  AasociATEOJi.- W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R., 

East  Buflalo,  N.  Y.;  annual,  August  29-Septen)ber  1.  Chicago. 
Westoh  Cabada  Railway  Club.- W.  H.  Rosevtar,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 

oipeg,  Man.;  2d  Monday,  excepi  June,  July  and  August.  Winnipeg. 
r  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building.  Chicago;  3d 
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,  July  ai 


Wisteeh  Society  of  EsoiK«aB».— J.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago;  1st  Wednesday  in  manlh  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 

Wood  FaunVEBt'  Asstciatidh.— F.  J.  Angier,  First  Nali(uiaLlui)[  bldg., 
Chicago;  annoal,  Jannaiy  '^lo.  |CtlW"p[9i- V^l  (^  )(^  )U  |  ^ 
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The  demands  of  English  cotton  merchants  for  better  guaran- 
tees of  the  genuineness  of  bills  of  lading  (or  cotton  having  been 
in  part  unsuccessful,  a  number  of  those  merchants  have  eslab~ 
tished  agencies  in  the  southern  states  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
cotton  and  shipping  it  on  their  own  account 

The  Southern  Railway  has  found  such  marked  satisfaction  in 
the  service  of  its  cotton  department  that  four  additional  agents 
are  to  be  employed,  the  purpose  being  to  extend  this  work  east- 
ward into  Alabama,  Georgia  and  Florida.  R.  E.  Grabel,  one  of 
the  new  agents,  has  his  office  at  Macon,  The  duty  of  these 
cotton  agents  is  to  warn  farmers  how  to  be  on  the  lookout 
against  the  boll  weevil  and  how  to  raise  cotton  in  spite  of  the 
pest  in  case  i!  should  spread  to  their  fields, 

In  July,  !9I1,  there  passed  through  the  canals  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  2,874  vessels,  of  which  1,845  vessels  moved  through  the 
United  States  canal  and  1,029  through  the  Canadian  canal.  The 
eastbound  traffic  amounted  to  a  total  of  5,675,619  short  tons,  the 
principal  commodity  in  that  direction  being  iron  ore,  of  which 
5,161,823  short  tons  were  hauled;  in  the  same  direction  a  total 
of  6,182,597  bushels  of  wheat  were  moved.  The  total  westbound 
traffic  reached  2,870,200  short  tons,  2.210,309  tons  of  soft  coal 
forming  the  principal  part  of  the  traffic  in  that  direction.  East- 
bound  3,940,525  short  tons  passed  through  the  Canadian  canal 
and  1,735,094  tons  through  the  United  States  canal.  Westbound 
there  passed  through  the  United  States  canal  2,094,543  short 
tons  and  through  the  Canadian  canal  775,657  tons. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  announced  the  discontin- 
uance, August  31,  of  the  tariffs  which  prescribe  the  fares  to  be 
charged  on  the  "shuttle  trains"  that  run  between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania station  in  Manhattan,  New  York  City  and  Flatbush  ave- 
nue, Brooklyn;  which  seems  to  indicate  that  those  trains  are 
to  be  taken  off.  These  trains  were  put  on  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  new  station  in  New  York,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  Brooklyn  ferry  boats  which  formerly  took  passengers  direct 
from  Fulton  street,  Brooklyn,  by  water,  to  the  Jersey  City  ter- 
minus of  the  Pennsylvania.  Those  boats  connected  with  all  of 
the  principal  trains  to  and  from  Jersey  City;  but  the  schedules 
of  the  shuttle  trains  are  not  advertised  in  connection  with  the 
leaving  time  of  trains  for  Philadelphia  and  the  West  and  it  is 
said  that  they  have  lacked  patronage  because  of  this'  failure  to 
assure  passengers  that  in  starting  from  Brooklyn  at  a  given 
time  they  could  be  certain  of  the  connection  at  the  New  York 
station. 


Crop  Condition*. 

The  government  report,  giving  the  conditions  of  the  various 
crops  on  August  1,  is  as  follows,  stated  in  per  cents. : 

The  condition  of  corn  was  69.6. 

This  compares  with  80.1  last  month,  79.3  last  year,  84.4  August 
1,  1909,  82.5"  August  1,  1908,  and  82.8  August  1,  1907. 

The  condition  of  oats  was  65.7, 

This    compares    with    68.8    last    month,    81.5    last    year,    85.5 
August  1,  1909,  76,8  August  1,  1908,  and  75.6  August  1,  1907. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  was  59.8. 

This  compares  with  73.8  last  month,  61  last  year,  91.6  August 
I,  1909,  80,7  August  1,  1908,  and  79.4  August  1,  1907. 

The  condition  of  barley  was  66.2,  against  72.1   last  month,  70 
last  year,  85.4  August  1,  1909,  and  83.1  August  I,  1908. 

The  yield  of  winter  wheat  per  acre,  preliminary  report,  was 
14.5. 

This  compares  with  14.6  last  month,  15.8  last  year,  15.5  August 
1,  1909.  and  15,8  the  final  of  1910, 

The  ten-year  average  for  corn  is  81.2, 

The  estimated  winter  wheat  crop  was  455,149,000  bushels. 

This  compares  with  458,294,000  last  year,  432,920,000  August  1, 
1909,  and  464.044,000  the  final  of  1910. 

-  The  amotint  of  oJts  in  farmers'  hands  as  of  August  1  was  64,- 
342,000  bushels,  against  63,249,000  last  year,  26,323,000  August  1, 
1909;  38.090,000  August  1   1908.  and  68,000,000  August  1,  1907. 

The  average  quality  of  winter  wheat  was  92,0. 

This  compares  with  92.6  August  1.  lP\Q.  90,3  August  1,  1909, 
90.1  August  1,  1908,  and  90.5  August.  1,  19*,  , 


The  yield  of  corn  per  acre  was  22.6  bushels. 

This  compares  with  25.5  last  month,  25.4  last  year,  27.1  August, 
1909,  and  27.4  the  final  of  1910. 

The  yield  of  rye  per  acre  is  given  at  15.6, 

The  estimated  yield  of  spring  wheat  per  acre  was  10.1  bushels. 

This  compares  with  11.8  last  month,  10.1  last  year,  14.7  August, 
1909,  and  11.7  the  final  of  1910. 

The  indicated  yield  of  oats  per  acre  was  23.2  bushels. 

This  compares  with  232  last  month,  28.5  last  year,  and  31.9 
the  final  of  1910. 

The  indicated  corn  crop  was  2,621,000,000  bushels. 

This  compares  with  2,956,455,000  last  month,  2,897,708,000  last 
year,  2,954,063^00  August,  1909,  and  3,125,713,000  the  final  of 
1910. 

The  indicated  spring  wheat  crop  was  209,646,000  bushels. 

This  compares  with  244,933,000  bushels  last  month,  199,394,000 
last  year,  270,348,000  August,  1909,  and  233,399,000  the  final  of 
1910. 

The  estimated  oats  crop  was  817,800^00  bushels. 

This  compares  with  817,800,000  last  month,  979,830flOO  last 
year  and  1,126,765^00  the  final  of  1910. 

Indicated  yield  per  acre  of  winter  and  spring  wheat  combined 
was  1Z8  bushels. 

The  indicated  total  wheat  crop,  spring  and  winter,  was  664,- 
795,000  bushels. 

This  compares  with  702,891,000  last  month,  657,688,000  las! 
year,  703,268,000  August,  1909,  and  695,443,000  the  final  of  1910. 

Indicated  barley  crop  was  140,056,000  bushels. 

Indicated  rye  crop,  31,216,000  bushels. 

Indicated  yield  of  barley  per  acre,  19.8  bushels. 

The  condition  of  hay  was  68.6,  against  a  ten-year  average  of 


Eggi  of  Alligator*? 

The  local  freight  traffic  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  had  to 
buckle  down  and  solve  a  problem  that  was  as  hazy  as  some  of 
the  reputed  answers  of  the  Oracle  at  Delphi,  when  William  E. 
Voekel  &  Sons  announced  that  they  had  twenty-one  crates  of  iive 
alligators,  two  boxes  of  alligator  eggs  and  one  box  of  Louisiana 
bullfrogs  to  ship  to  the  California  alligator  farm  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

The  problem  arose  when  a  careful  searching  of  the  tariff  sheet 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  was  no  specific  rate  on  either  rep- 
tiles, saurians  or  batrachians.  The  shipment  was  charged  the 
rate  of  live  animals  not  otBerwise  specified. 

The  rate  on  tigers  and  lions,  elephants  and  hippopotami,  not 
to  mention  bears  and  wolves,  is  $3  per  100  lbs.,  so  the  alligators 
had  to  pay  $9  per  100  lbs.,  or  walk  and  swim  the  distance  to 
the  'gator  farm.  The  frogs  had  to  content  themselves  with  the 
same  classing. 

The  alligator  eggs  were  easy  in  the  billing,  but  whether  they 
will  reach  their  destination  in  the  same  category  is  doubtful 
The  eggs  went  in  the  classification  covering  the  general  egg  fam- 
ily, but,  as  the  question  presented  itself  in  the  Southern  Pacifk 
freight  office,  should  they  hatch  en  route  that  classification  could 
not  apply. 

Should  this  contingency  arise  it  might  be  a  cause  cclebre  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  figure  out. — (New  Orleans) 
Daily  Ptcaytine. 

The  B«am  In  th«  Shipper'*  Eye. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  very  few  shippers  appeared  before  the 
commission  in  person.  This  has  aroused  the  suspicion  of  a  fear 
(hat  while  claiming  the  railroads  are  reaping  undue  returns  they 
might  have  been  cross-examined  as  to  the  amount  of  their  own 
profits.  In  these  days  of  great  industrial  and  commercial  cor- 
porations the  line  of  distinction  between  public  or  qua  si- public 
and  private  enterprise  would  seem  to  be  different  from  that  of 
the  long  past  generations  when  industry  and  commerce  were 
conducted  by  the  individual  artisan  and  the  individual  merchant 
for  whose  benefit  highways  had  to  be  provided  and  of  necessity 
at  the  pubLc  expense.  That  the  people  should  be  fed  and'  clothed 
and  provided  with  shelter  is  certainly  a  public  necessity.  Now 
that  these  necessities  are  largely  provided  by  great  corporations  it 
is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  they  are  performing  a  public 
service,  that  their  functions  are  of  a  public  nature,  and  therefore 
that  they  should  be  regulated  if  the  railroads  are  to  be  regulated. 
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If  the  rates  of  the  one  are  to  be  limited,  why  not  the  prices  of 
the  other?  If  the  rates  of  the  one  are  to  be  limited,  in  order 
that  profits  may  be  but  moderate,  why  should  not  the  prices  of 
the  other  be  limited  in  order  that  their  profits  may  likewise  be 
moderate?  If  the  era  of  paternalism  in  which  we  have  taken  a 
long  step  is  to  endure  there  should  not  be  distinction  between 
Peter  and  Paul.— L.  E.  Johnson,  before  the  Southern  Shoe 
Wholesalers'   Association. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  decided  to  make  a  general  investigation  of 
allowances  made  to  short  line  railways  serving  iron  industries, 
particularly  in  Ohio. 

The  cctmnitssion  has  announced  that,  beginning  at  Oklahoma 
City,  September  11,  a  general  investigation  will  be  made  into 
freight  rates  on  live  slock  and  fresh  meat  from  the  Southwest 
to  Chicago.  Over  150  roads  have  been  notified  to  appear.  Hear- 
ings will  be  held  in  other  places. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  November  25  the  new 
tariff  supplement  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake, 
in  which  about  500  other  companies  participate,  which  prescribes 
the  rules  under  which  fruit  will  be  taken  for  pre-cooling.  Among 
other  things  the  new  tariff  provides  that  when  shippers  instruct 
that  commodities  loaded  in  cars,  tanks  of  which  contain  ice,  are 
not  pre-iced  in  transit,  the  full  refrigeration  charges  published 
shall  apply.  The  privilege  heretofore  which  the  shippers  had 
of  pre-icing  carload  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  railways  exercise  the  exclusive  right  of  furnishing  and  biliii^ 
all  icing  and  refrigeration  of  citrus  fruits  in  all  cases  where  the 
shipper  does  not  specifically  direct  that  the  shipment  shall  move 
under  ventilation  solely. 

The  Commission  has  suspended  until  December  30  proposed 
advances  in  class  freight  rates  between  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri rivers,  which  were  to  have  become  effective  on  October 
28,  1911.  The  suspension  affects  also  the  proportions  of  through 
rates  from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  The  increases  proposed  aver- 
age about  9  cents  per  100  lbs.  (first  class).  The  rates  in  ques- 
tion are  substantially  the  same  as  those  complained  of  in  the 
Bumham-Hanna-Munger  case  in  1906.  The  commission  issued 
an  order  in  that  proceeding  reducing  the  rates  on  first-class 
freight  from  60  to  51  cents,  and  making  proportionate  reductions 
on  freight  of  other  classes.  The  roads  contested  the  order, 
which  was  effective  for  two  years  from  November  10,  1906.  In 
October,  1910,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  sustained  the 
commission's  order  and  the  lower  rates  were  made  effective 
immediately.  They  continued  in  effect  only  fourteen  days,  when, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  two  years'  lite  of  the  order,  the  roads 
again  advanced  them.  The  advances  were  suspended  and  the 
case  will  be  heard  probably  early  in  the  approaching  autumn. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Nebraska  state  railway  commission  has  issued  a  call  to 
the  commissioners  of  13  other  states  to  attend  a  conference  to 
be  held  in  Lincoln,  August  28,  when  methods  of  obtaining  physi- 
cal valuation  of  railway  properties  will  be  discussed. 

The  Oklahoma  Corporation  Commission  has  issued,  tentatively, 
a  tariff  fixing  freight  rates  on  brick,  stone  and  other  building 
materials  and  wilt  hold  a  hearing  August  12.  This  action  of  the 
commission  is  taken  to  establish  rates  in  place  of  those  re- 
cently enjoined  and  set  aside  by  the  Federal  court. 


COURT  NEWS. 


In  the  Federal  court  at  Portland,  Ore,,  July  31,  Judge  Wol- 
verton  declared  that  section  27  of  the  new  Oregon  railway  law 
was  invalid  as  containing  unconstitutional  requirements  affecting 
interstate  traffic.  This  section  requires  adequate  interchange 
facilities  and  has  a  clause  to  regulate  charges  for  switching. 

A  Michigan  court  has  granted  a  temporary  injunction  against 
■  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  that  state  limiting  passenger  rates 
in  the  Upper  Pcnmsula  to  2  cents  a  mile.  The  application  was 
made  by  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic.  The  law  was  to 
have  gone  into  effect  August  2.  Argument  for  a  permanent  in- 
junction will  be  heard  September  26,  and  until  then  the  present 
rate  of  3  cents  a  mile  \  '" 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

R.  S.  Marshall  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis  and 
the  Iowa  Central,  with  office  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.   ' 

A.  H.  Mansfield  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  claim 
agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  headquarters  at  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  succeed  C.  Hoeppner,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant 
attorney,  with  office  at  St.  Louis. 

W.  W.  Cumberworth,  chief  clerk  in  the  auditing  department 
of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed   auditor    of    freight    accounts,    with    headquarters    at 
Indianapolis,  to  succeed  A.  W.  Wilmington,  resigned. 
Operating  Omeera. 

A.  A.  Gist  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  headquarters  at  Arkansas  Qty,  Kan. 

H.  H.  Ober,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
at  Wausau,  Wis,,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Wis- 
consin Valley  division,  with  headquarters  at   Wausau. 

H.  C.  Owen  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Northern 
Railway  Company  (Costa  Rica),  with  office  at  Limon,  Costa 
Rica,  succeeding  A.  Curotte,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

J.  B.  Austin,  Jr.,  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  at  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at  Long  Island  City,  succeeding  F.  Harten- 

F.  R.  Bolles  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Copper  Range,  with  headquarters  at  Houghton,  Mich.  A,  E. 
Ehlers,  trainmaster  at  Houghton,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
superintendent,  and  G.  T.  Hartman,  assistant  trainmaster,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent,  both  with  headquarters 
at  Houghton.  * 

N.  J.  Groves,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  &  North 
Arkansas  at  Leslie,  Ark.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  in 
charge  of  transportation,  with  headquarters  at  Leslie.  The  posi- 
tions of  assistant  superintendent  at  Searcy,  Ark.,  in  charge  of 
maintenance,  and  assistant  super inlendent  at  Leslie  in  charge  of 
transportation,  have  been  abolished. 

J,  M.  Chandler,  car  accountant  of  the  St  Louis,  San  Fran- 
cisco &  Texas  and  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex,,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Fort  Worth, 
succeeding  F.  B.  Parker,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 
G.  A.  Chandler,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  vice-president, 
succeeds  J.  M.  Chandler  "as  car  accountant 

F.  E.  Williamson,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Mohawk 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence division,  with  office  at  Watertown,  succeeding  to  the  duties 
of  Cornelius  Christie,  granted  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill 
health.  D,  B.  Fleming,  assistant  superintendent  at  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Mo- 
hawk division,  with  office  at  Albany,  succeeding  Mr.  William- 
son. T.  W.  Crowley,  trainmaster  at  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  acting  assistant  superintendent,  at  New  York, 
succeeding  Mr.  Fleming.  O.  O'Connor,  train  despatcher  on  the 
Harlem  division,  has  been  appointed  acting  trainmaster,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Crowley. 

George  W.  Berry,  superintendent  of  the  Wisconsin  division  of 
the  Illinois  Central  at  Freeport  III,,  has  been  appointed  terminal 
superintendent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  with  jurisdiction  between 
South  Water  street  and  Matteson  and  between  Twelfth  street 
and  Parkway,  The  jurisdiction 'of  the  superintendent  of  freight 
terminals  and  that  of  the  superintendent  of  passenger  terminals 
at  Chicago  has  been  extended  to  cover  the  same  territory  and 
they  will  report  to  (he  terminal  superintendent,  John  F.  Dig- 
nan,  trainmaster  at  Freeport  succeeds  Mr.  Berry,  Abner  Ber- 
nard has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  jurisdiction  over  pas- 
senger and   freight   service   oetween   Sixty-third  Street,   Chicago, 
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and  Matteson;  and  Fred  Eherlsman  has  been  appointed  train- 
master at  Chicago,  with  jurisdiction  over  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  South  Water  street  and  Sixty-third  street  and 
between  Twelfth  street  and  Parkway,  including  the  St.  Charles 
Air  Line.  W.  E.  Briggs,  special  agent  on  the  St.  Louis  division, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Wisconsin  division.  George 
McCowan  suceeds  Mr.  Briggs. 

Traffic  Onicara. 

F.  A.  Fonlius  has  been  chosen  assistant  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Demurrage  Bureau. 

H.  S.  Humphreys  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of 
the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  Enid,  Okla. 

D.  E.  Gilbert  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of 
the  Wabash  Railroad,  with  office  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  A.  Noble  has  been  appointed  general  pasenger  agent  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  headquarters  at  St  Paul,  Minn.,  succeed- 
ing S.  J.  Ellison,  resigned. 

C.  H.  Jenson  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Red  Wing,  Minn., 
succeeding  A.  D.  Beats,  resigned. 

W.  E.  Davidson  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  St. 
I-ouis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with  office  at  Monroe,  La., 
to  succeed  R.  T,  Vamer,  resigned. 

L.  V.  Harris,  chief  clerk  in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
S.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  city  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  place  of  E.  Z.  Giblon, 
resigned. 

E.  B.  Rock,  Jr.,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line,  at  Cordele,  Ga.,  has  been  transferred  to  Atlanta,  succeeding 
P,  S.  Burney,  Jr.,  resigned.  C.  E,  Felton  succeeds  Mr.  Rock, 
with  office  at  Cordele. 

O.  C.  Stein  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding 
J.  M.  Counsins,  resigned  to  become  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas. 

Edward  J.  Piatt  hat  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  headquarters  at  San  An- 
tonio, iTex.,  succeeding  J.  T.  Brooks.  T.  J.  Bryan  has  been  ap- 
pointed soliciting  freight  agent  at  San  Antonip. 

G.  L.  Edwards  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  and  A.  L.  Dewey  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  traveling  freight  agent,  both  with  offices  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.     The  traffic  office  at  Memphis  is  a  new  one. 

F.  R.  Bolles,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Cop- 
per Range,  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager,  with' office  at 
Houghton,  Mich,  and  C.  W.  Marquardt,  contracting  agent  at 
Houghton,  has  t>een  appointed  assistant  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  with  headquarters  at  Houghton,  George  Williams, 
division  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Calumet, 
Mich.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  headquarters  at 
Calumet. 


George  B.  Haynes,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  was  an- 
nounced in  the  RailTvay  Age  Gazette  of  July  21,  was  bom  at 
Ainswort,  Iowa,  on  August  22,  1871.  He  graduated  from  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  high  school  in  1890,  and  entered  railway  service 
in  March,  1891,  with  the  Union  Pacific.  On  December  28,  1892, 
he  went  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  as  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  general  weslero  agent  at  Omaha,  Neb,  and  was 
promoted  to  passenger  agent  at  Omaha  June  1,  1893,  and  made 
city  passenger  agent  in  189?.  He  was  appointed  traveling  pas- 
senger agent,  with  headquarters  at  Chicago,  June  1,  1903,  which 
positionrh&held  until  October  1,  1907,  when  he  was  made  imrai- 
«ration  agent,  which  office  he  filled  until  his  recent  appointment 
on.  July  15  a»  assist^t  general  passenger  agent,  with  office  at 
Chicago. 

Engineering  and   Rollina  Stock  Officers. 

J.  C.  Carlton  has  been  appointed  roadmastef,  of  the  Northern 
division  of  the  Northern  Railway  Company  (Costa  Rica),  with 
office  at  Zent,  Costa  Rica,  succeeding  R  Landrc^H,  resigned. 


F.  G.  Colwell  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Buf- 
falo division  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  of- 
fice at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  succeeding  B.  H.  Hawkins,  resigned. 

D.  W.  Cross  has  been  appointed  acting  master  mechanic  of  the 
Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Frankfort, 
Ind.,  to  succMd  M.  Marea,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
another  company. 

The  title  of  W.  B.  Redgrave,  division  engineer  of  the  Staten 
Island  Rapid  Transit  Railway  and  the  Staten  Island  Railway 
Co.,  at  St.  George,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y„  has  been  changed  to 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way. 

J.  L.  McDonald,  general  foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings  of 
the  Missouri.  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has  been  ap- 
■  pointed  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Texas 
Lines,  succeeding  F.  W.  Baily,  resigned. 

H.  E.  Hale,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific, with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  en- 
gineer of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Southern  district,  with 
office  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  succeeding  E.  J.  Correli,  resigned. 

'H'  M.  Weaker,  signal  engineer  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  at 
Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  enginber  maintenance  of  way, 
succeeding  J.  B.  Austin,  Jr„  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Operating  department.  The  office  of  signal  engineer  has  been 
abolished. 

F.  J.  Alien,  resident  engineer  of  the  Missouri  &  North  Arkan- 
sas at  Eureka  Springs,  Ark.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of 
maintenance  of  way,  in  charge  of  tracks,  bridges,  buildings, 
right  of  way  and  water  service,  with  headquarters  at  Eureka 
Springs,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

H.  Marsh,  for  seven  years  general  car  foreman  of  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Washington,  Ind.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  car  foreman  of  the  Iowa  Central,  with  head- 
quarters at  Mar  shall  town,  la,,  succeeding  W.  E.  Looney,  re- 
signed. W.  W.  Calder  succeeds  Mr.  Marsh,  with  office  at  Wash- 
ington. 

F.  C.  Moelier  has  been  appointed  jiight  roundhouse  foreman  of 
the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Silvis.  III.,  in  place  of  J.  Fitzgerald, 
who  has  been  appointed  machine  foreman  at  ifyt  Forty-seventb 
street  shops,  Chicago,  succeeding  George  Stone,  promoted.  W. 
O.  Morton  has  been  appointed  night  roundhouse  foreman  at 
Burr  Oak,  III.,  succeeding  William  Glenn,  promoted, 

W,  O.  Thompson,  master  car  builder  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral 4  Hudson  River,  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  had  his  author- 
ity extended  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  territory  west  of  Syra- 
cuse, including  the  St.  Lawrence,  Ontario  and  Pennsylvania 
divisions,  and  G.  E.  Carson,  master  car  builder,  at  West  Albany, 
has  had  his  authority  extended  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  Syracuse,  including  the  Hudson,  Harlem  and 
Putnam  divisions. 

P.  H.  Reeves,  motive  power  inspector  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic,  with  office  at  Chillicothe.  Ohio,  succeeding  George  F. 
Hess,  resigned  to  become  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern.  N.  S,  Brooks  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral foreman  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southweslern.  with  head- 
quarters at  Storrs,  Cincinnati,  succeeding  W.  F.  Hayes,  re- 
signed on  acount  of  ill  health. 

W.  V.  Betts.  supervisor  of  Division  No.  I  of  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  &  Washington,  at  Clayton,  Del,,  has  been  appointed 
supervisor  of  Subdivision  No.  15,  Buffalo  &  .MIegheny  Valley 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Reynolds- 
ville.  Pa,,  succeeding  M,  C  Phalen,  assigned  to  other  duties,  H. 
D.  Stowe  succeeds  Mr.  Betts.  W,  E,  Dunbar,  assistant  super- 
visor of  the  Northern  Central,  at  York,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  supervisor  of  Division  No.  3,  of  the  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Lancaster,  ^iie- 
ceeding  Porter  Allen,  promoted,  and  C,  M.  Hursh.  assistant  super- 
visor of  the  Northern  Central,  at  South  Port,  N.  V.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  supervisor  of  Division  No.  22.  of  the  Tyrone 
■division,  with  office  at  Osceola  Mills,  succeeding  R.  P.  Koons, 
promoted.  H.  M.  Grimm  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
visor of  the   Northern  Central,  at   York.   Pa.,  succeeding  Mr. 
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Dunbar,  and  C.  W.  Barwis  has  been  appointed  ■ 
visor  at  South  Port,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Mr.  Hursh. 

George  F.  Hess,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
machinery  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and  Arkansas  Western 
was  announced  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  was  born  at  Ft  Wayne, 
Ind.,  January  1,  1872,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools. 
He  entered  railway  service  in  March,  1886,  as  office  boy  in  the 
master  mechanic's  office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  at  Ft. 
Wayne.  After  serving  as  machinist  apprentice  from  March, 
1887,  to  March,  1891,  he  worked  as  machinist  for  various  roads 
until  July,  1897,  when  he  was  made  roundhouse  foreman  of  the 
Wabash  at  Montpelicr,  Ind,,  being  transferred  to  Deiray,  Mich., 
in  a  similar  position,  in  May,  1898,  where  he  remained  a  year. 
He  was  subsequently  general  foreman  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  and-m  March,  1901,  went  to  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  as  roundhouse  foreman  at  Pratt,  Kan.  In  July, 
1901,  he  was  transferred  to  Caldwell,  Kan.,  as  roundhouse  fore- 
man, and  one  year  later  was  made  machine  shop  foreman  at 
Chicago.  He  was  appointed  general  foreman  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  South  Chicago,  111.,  in  April,  1903,  and  was  promoted  to 
master  mechanic  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  in  June  of  that  year,  being 
transferred  to  Chillicothe,  Ohio,  as  master  mechatiic  in  Novem- 
ber, 1910.  He  held  th^  latter  position  until  his  appointment  as 
above  mentioned.  The  headquarters  of  .Mr.  Hess  will  be  at 
Pittsburg,  Kan.,  instead  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ^s  stated  in  our 
issue  of  August  4. 

Purohaalng  OfTlcera. 

D.  B.  Allan  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  storekeeper, 
in  charge  of  the  Omaha  store,  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  head- 
quarters at  Omaha,  Neb.  Mr.  Allan's  title  has  been  assistant  to 
general  storekeeper. 


OBITUARY. 

John  C.  Cornell,  formerly  engaged  on  the  construction  of  the 
Colorado  &  Wyoming,  now  part  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  died  ai  his  home  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  August  4,  at  the 
age  of  69  years. 

'  Frank  B.  Williams,  who  was  the  first  telegrapher  employed  by 
the  Associated  Press  when  that  organization  began  operating  its 
system  of  leased  wires  in  1886,  died  Tuesday  night  at  his  home 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  after  an  illness  of  eight  months.  In  Pitts- 
burgh he  handled  the  first  message  over  the  leased  wirfe.  Since 
1886  he  served  the  Associated  Press  at  New  Orleans  and  Louis- 
ville, Utterly  there  as  chief  operator. 

J.  H.  Conlen,  during  1903  vice-president,  chief  engineer  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Mexico, 
now  part  of  the  Rock  Island  System,  was  found  dead  in  a  room 
in  the  Roberts  Banner  building  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  on  August  4. 
He  had  been  shot  and  the  despatches  indicate  that  he  had  been 
killed  by  his  own  hand.  Mr.  Conlen  was  superintendent  of  the 
Rock  Island   terminal  elevation  work  in  Chicago  during   1908. 

Nathaniel  M.  Osborne,  resident  assistant  to  the  president  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western,  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Norfolk  on  July  31.  Mr,  Osborne  was  born  February  6,  1842, 
at  Petersburg.  He  began  railway  work  on  Janua^y^,  1868,  and 
has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  or  its  con- 
stituent companies  ever  since.  In  May,  1881  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  general  manager  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
Subsequently  he  was  made  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion, and  later  was  general  agfent  at  Norfolk. 

Edward  J.  Swords,  general  eastern  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy,  with  office  in  New  York,  died  at  his  home  in 
that  city  August  3.  Mr.  Swords  was  born  in  New  York  in 
1842,  and  during  the  civil  war  he  served  as  an  engineer  in  the 
volunteer  service  of  the  United  States  army.  He  began  railway 
Wofk  in  July,  1870.  He  was  appointed  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  at  New  York,  in  October,  1676,  and  was 
"Kler  general  western  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Denver,  Colo, 
From  July,  1883  to  September,  1887  he  was  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Coimcil  Bluffs,  and  from 
May,  1884  to  September,  1887  was  also  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Hannibal  St  St.  Joseph,  both  Burlington  properties.  '  He 
had  been  general  eastern  agent  sinde  Septemb-r.  1887. 


Hqmpment  anh  ^nppltt^^ 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Reid  Newfoundland  is  building  8  locomotives  at  the 
company's  shops  at  St..  John's, 

The  Czarnikow-Rionda,  New.  York,  has  ordered  two  switch- 
ing locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  8  in.  x  14  in. ;  diameter  of 
the  driving  wheel  will  be  26  in,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  25,000  lbs. 

The  American  Railways  of  Porto  Rico  have  ordered  tour 
compound  consolidation  locomotives  frorn  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  14  in. 
and  20  in.  X  20  in. ;  daimeter  of  the  driving  wheel  will  be  37" 
in.  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  82,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Reid  Newfoundland  is  building  50  box  cars,  3  sleeping 
cars.  3  coaches  and  1  dining  car  at  the  company's  shops  at  St 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ord.-red  900  box  and  100  flat 
cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company.  This  road  is  now 
in' the  market  for  17  baggage  and  18  postal  cars. 

Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle 
of  July  21  as  being  in  the  market  for  tank  ears  has  ordered  SO 
such  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Missouri  Pacific,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gaeette  of  July  7  as  being  in  the  market  for  50  passenger  cars, 
has  ordered  15  baggage  cars  and  14  mail  cars  from  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company;  and  II  chair  cars,  8  coaches  and 
2  combination  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company, 
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The  Central  Railway  of  Havana  has  ordered  4,500'  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Co. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  ordered  200  tons  of  structural 
material  for  its  new  station  at  Oakland.  Cal. 

The  New  Orleans  &  Mobile  has  ordered  5,500  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Tennessee  Coal   Iron  &  Railroad  Company, 

The  Soutbeiin  Railway  has  ordered  21,000  tons  of  open- 
hearth  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &.  Railroad  Company. 

The  Portland  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Co.,  Portland.  Ore., 
has  ordered  600  tons  of  structural  material  for  towers  from 
Millikin  Bros.,  Inc. 

The  Copper  Rivek  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  104  tons  of 
structural  material  for  tank  construction  at  Katella,  Alaska, 
from  the  Llewellyn  Iron  Works. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  Steel  Corporation  has 
increased  its  operations  to  77  per  cent,  of  its  capacity,  but  a 
shght  falling  off  is  looked  for  within  a  week.  The  monthly  re- 
port of  the  corporation  for  July  is  expected  to  show  an  increase 
in  both   unfiled   tonnage  and  in   net  earnings  over  June. 

It  is  expected  that  by  direction  of  the  ministry  of  finance  at 
Vienna,  Austria,  the  provincial  government  will  lay  before  the 
Diet  in  the  autumn  session  a  bill  providing  for  a  loan  ofsome 
$20,000,000,  The  money  will  probably  be  used  for  various  pur- 
poses—educational grants,  provision  for  public  works,  includii^ 
a  diet  house,  a  genera!  post  office,  and'fe^t  courts  at  Sarajevo, 
new  barracks,  etc,  and  perhaps  $5,070,000  for  railways.  The 
lines  to  be  then  taken  in  hand  wjll  probably  be  those  from  Ban- 
jaluka  to  Jajce,  the  northernmost  section  of  the  proposed  Ban- 
i'aluka-Klek  railway,  from  Brcica  to  Tuzla„part  of  the  proposed 
Brcka- Sarajevo  line;  and' from. |5^y<^Bjiig(,(a|l  in  the  north 
of  the  Provirite.'  '■'  t 
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The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Sep- 
tember 6  on  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  track  bolts  and 
screw  spikes. 

The  American  Steel  Tie  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has 
been  incorporated  with  ^IflODJXlO  capital  stock  to  make  steel 
ties  with  rail  fixtures  for  use  without  bolts  or  spikes  of  any  kind. 
Joseph  R.  Murdock  is  president,  John  T.  Gark,  vice  president, 
and  J.  W.  Musser,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  has  recently  put  on 
the  market  for  use  in  railway  work  a  new  dry  battery.  This 
new  cell  differs  from  the  standard  cell  in  that  the  cardboard 
carton  has  been  treated  wilh  a  special  impregnating  compound 
which  prevents  moisture  from  reaching  the  cell  proper.  This 
will  give  sufficient  protection  so  that  the  life  of  the  batteries 
used  in  outdoor  work  will  be  as  great  as  that  of  the  batteries  used 
in  any  other  magneto  service  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Hildrelh  &  Company,  New  York,  and  the  Morgan  T.  Jones 
Company,  Chicago,  inspecting  and  supervising  engineers,  have 
formed  a  combination  under  the  title  of  the  Hildreth-Jones  Com- 
pany. Morgan  T.  Jones  will  be  in  full  charge  of  the  western 
district,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Hildrelh  has  been  in 
business  as  a  consulting  and  inspecting  engineer  in  New  York 
since  1888.  Morgan  T.  Jones  was  for  upwards  of  ten  years 
connected  with  R.  W,  Hunt  &  Company,  Chicago,  and  later  for 
nearly  seven  years  was  president  of  the  American  Bureau  of 
Inspection  &  Tests,  Chicago. 

J.  W.  Motherwell,  assistant  to  the  vice-president  of  the  Ash- 
ton  Valve  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has  been  made  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  company  and  manager  of  the  railway  department. 
Mr.  Motherwell  was 
born  in  Lancaster,  Ohio. 
After  completing  a  pub- 
lic school  course  he  en- 
tered as  machinist  and 
^tool  maker  apprentice 
the  Motherwell  Iron  & 
Steel  Works,  Lancaster, 
which  was  owned  by  his 
father  and  uncles.  There 
he  became  foreman  of 
the  shops.  Lnter  he  was 
connected  with  Fair- 
banks, Morse  &  Com- 
pany for  12  years  as  a 
mechanical  expert  and 
railway  representative. 
He  left  that  firm  seven 
years  ago  and  since  that 
time  has  been  assistant 
to  the  late  Vice-Presi- 
dent Fred  A.  Casey,  of 
the     Ashton      Company, 

whose    recent  death    was  J.  W.  Mothenrell. 

mentioned   in   these   col- 
umns.    Mr.   Motherwell  did   splendid  work   as  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Railway  Supply  Men  for  the  Inter- 
national  Railway   General   Foremen's   convention   which   met   at 
the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  last  month. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  for  one  7500  k.  w. 
turbine,  one  100  k,  w.  turbo-exciter  and  four  2500  kva.  trans- 
formers. This  apparatus  will  give  an  increased  power  supply  to 
the  company's  electric  traction  interests  in  Albany,  N.  Y,,  Troy 
and  Schenectady,  and  will  also  furnish  power  for  the  company's 
new  shops  at  Watervliet.  This  company  has  also  deliv- 
ered one  of  the  six  gas-electric  motor  cars  recently  ordered 
by  the  Frisco  Lines,  to  Rrownsville,  Tex,,  where  it  will  be  run 
between  Brownsville  and  Mission.  A  second  gas-electric  car  of 
this  order  is  being  sent  to  the  Orange  &  Northwestern  division 
of  the  Frisco  Lines.  The  other  four,  as  soon  as  completed,  will 
be  operated  on  different  parts  of  the  system  where  such  service 
is  desirable. 


An  Illinois  Central  box  car  equipped  with  the  Williams  all- 
service  car  door  made  by  the  Williams  All-Service  Car  Door 
Company,  Clinton,  III.,  was  unloaded  at  the  Keith  elevator, 
Twenty-second  and  Halsted  streets,  Chicago,  on  Wednesday, 
August  2,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  railway  and  elevator 
retiresentatives.  Within  50  seconds  of  the  time  the  car  was 
stopped  the  wh»at  was  pouring  into  the  boot  The  size  of  the 
opening  in  the  door,  however,  was  so  large  that  the  sink  was 
.  soon  overflowed  and  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  doors  partly 
shut  to  allow  the  hoisting  apparatus  to  carry  away  the  grain. 
It  was  about  10  minutes  from  the  time  the  doors  were  open 
until  the  steam  shovels  were  thrown  in  to  push  the  unloading, 
but  during  that  time  the  elevating  machinery  was  working  at 
full  capacity  lo  care  for  the  grain  delivered  by  gravity.  The 
car  had  carried  51  tons  of  wheat  for  a  long  haul  and  had  under- 
gone considerable  switching  before  it  reached  the  elevator,  but 
the  doors  were  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 

Edwin  M.  Herr,  whose  selection  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  May  3,  1860.  In 
1873  he  moved  to  Den- 
ver, Colo.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  a  common 
school  course,  he  was 
given  the  posftion  of 
telegraph  operator  on 
the  Kansas  Pacific,  with 
which  company  he  re- 
mained for  two  years. 
He  was  promoted  from 
construction  train  ser- 
vice to  the  position  of 
station  agent.  In  1881 
he  entered  the  Sheffield 
scientific  school  of  Yale 
and  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1884.  During 
this  lime    he    spent    his 

working  as  an  appren- 
tice in  the  shops  of 
the       Pennsylvania        at 

Altoona,   Pa.    From  1884  „  „  „ 

lo     1885     he    was     ap-  ... 

prentice  at  the  West  Milwaukee  shops  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul.  He  then  went  to  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
as  a  draftsman  in  the  mechanical  engineer's  office,  and  afterwards 
became  assistant  engineer  of  tests,  and  then  engineer  of  tests  at 
Aurora,  III.  From  1887  to  1889  he  was  superintendent  of 
telegraphy,  and  from  1889  to  1890  was  division  superintendent  of 
this  road.  From  1890  to  1892  he  was  division  master  mechanic 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  a!  West  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
From  1892  lo  1894  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Grant  Loco- 
motive Works,  Chicago.  From  1895  to  1896  he  was  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  machinery  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  and  from  1896  to  1898,  held  the  same  position 
with  the  Northern  Pacific.  On  September  10,  1898,  he  became 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  at  Wilmerding,  Pa.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  position  of  general  manager  on  November  1, 
1899,  which  position  he  held  until  June  1.  1905,  when  he  was 
elected  first  vice-president  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  received  an  order  from  Ihe  St.  Joseph  Railway, 
Light,  Heat  &  Power  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  for  a  partial 
equipment  of  307  interpole  railway  motors.  The  Denver  &  Inter- 
Mountain  Railway  Company  has  placed  an  order  with  this  com- 
pany for  quadruple  equipments  of  306-B  interpole  railway 
motors  wilh  type  K-3S  control.  The  Hutchinson  Interurban  Rail- 
way Company  of  Kansas  has  ordered  a  double  equipment  of 
92-A  railway  motors  with  type  K  10-A  control.  The  Birming- 
ham Railway  Light  &  Power  Company  has  ordered  a  lOOO  k.  w. 
60-cycle,  self-starting  rotary  converter  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  transformers,  switchboards,  glowers,  etc.  The  Capitol 
Traction    Company,   Washington,   D.    C,    has   placed    with    the 
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Westinghouse  company  an  order  for  two  complete  sub- station 
equipments— one  covering  a  1500  k.  w.,  25-cycle,  self -starting, 
rotary  converter  with  the  necessary  transformers  and  switch- 
boards ;  and  the  other,  a  1000  k.  w.,  2S-cycle.  self- starting,  rotary 
converter  with  switchboards  and  transformers.  The  Chicago 
Railways  Company  has  placed  an  order  with  this  company  for 
equipment  for  the  extension  of  its  La  Salle  street  sub-station, 
including  two  3000  k.  w.,  2S-cycle,  self- starting,  rotary  con- 
verters, with  the  necessary  transformers,  and  a  10-panel  switch- 
hoard.  The  Georgia  Railway  &  Electric  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  placed  an  order  for  a  1000  k.  w.,  60-cycie,  self-starting, 
rotary  converter  with  transformers  and  switching  apparatus. 
The  Interurban  Railway  Company,  Des  Moines,  la.,  has  placed 
an  order  for  a  300  k.  w.,  railway  rotary  converter.  The  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway,  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  has  ordered  a  3000 
k.  w.,  2S-cycie.  self-starting,  rotary  converter  with  three  11,000 
kva.  air  blast  transformers  and  the  necessary  switching  and 
glower  apparatus. 

TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Northern  PACiFic^This  company  has  issued  a  small  liook- 
let  called  What  Minnesota  Wants  to  Tell  Yon.  The  many  in- 
dustries, resources  and  attractions  of  this  state  are  described  in 
such  a  way  as  to  tempt  a  prospective  home  seeker. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — The  passenger  department  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  Panoramic 
Views  showing  nine  Rocky  Mountain  views  in  colors  with 
descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  places. 

Tools. — The  Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.,  i  lartford,  Conn.,  has  pub- 
lished catalog  No.  6  of  its  small  tools,  including  taps,  dies,  die 
stock  sets,  milling  cutters,  reamers,  punches,  twist  drills,  lathe 
t<tt>ls,  etc.  The  catalog  contains  about  250  pages,  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  includes  many  tables  and  considerable  useful  data. 

Locomotives.— The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
has  recently  published  a  well-illustrated,  144-page,  catalog  of  its 
locomotives  of  from  7  to  70  tons  weight  on  drivers.  This  com- 
pany, besides  building  for  light  road  service  aims  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  the  contractor  and  of  mining,  steel  and  indus- 
trial plants.  Illustrations  are  given  of  their  different  types  with 
an  accompanying  table  which  gives  the  capacities  of  different 
si^es  of  that  type.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  the  ordering  of 
locomotives  and  the  drawing  up  of  their  specifications.  The  last 
36  pages  contain  valuable  information  in  the  shape  of  formulae 
and  tables. 

Valve  Gear. — The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  recently  issued  record  No,  70,  describing  the  application  and 
the  method  of  setting  Walscheart  valve  gear.  Two  illustrations 
show  the  arrangement  of  the  gear  for  both  outside  and  inside 
admission  valves,  and  eight  illustrations  show  its  applications  to 
different  types  of  locomotives.  The  method  of  setting  valves 
with  this  gear  is  described  in  detail.  Both  the  outside  and  the 
inside  admission  piston  valves  and  the  outside  admission  slide 
valves  are  considered,  with  notes  on  the  travel  irregularities  and 
the  corrections  to  be  made  when  the  valve  gear  is  found  to 
be  out  of  square.  Under  corrections,  two  hypothetical  cases  are 
cf-nsidered  for  both  the  inside  and  outside  admission  valves. 
The  discussion  on  valve  setting  is  supplemented  liy  many  line 
drawings  which  make  the  subject  matter  clear.  A  few  para- 
graphs at  the  end  of  the  pamphlet  are  devoted  to  the  handling  of 
the  Walscheart  gear  in  the  event  of  a  break-down. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Korean  Railway  Association  held  in 
Seoul,  Mr.  Oya.  chief  engineering  expert  in  Korea,  gave  some 
important  particulars  as  to  the  construction  of  railways  in  the 
peninsula.  He  said  that  the  new  line  between  Seoul  and  Gen- 
san  would  be  open  to  traffic  from  19i4,  and  the  road  from 
Mokpo  to  Tajon  would  be  opened  one  year  sooner,  namely, 
1913.  The  system  of  five  lines — from  Seoul  to  Gensan,  from 
Mokpo  to  Tajon,  from  Seoul  to  Fusan,  from  Seoul  to  Wiju,  and 
from  Seoul  to  Chemulpo— would  measure  in  all  985  miles. 
Finally  the  bridge  across  the  Yalu  would  be  open  to  traffic  in 
the  spring  of  next  year.  Mr.  Oja  alluded  to  the  fact  that  this 
system  of  railways  had  not  been  planned  with  primary  refer- 
ence to  local  needs.  He  practically  admitted  that  such  was  tfie 
case,  and  that  the  intention  of  the  program  had  been  rather  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  world's  traffic  He  was  convinced  that 
events  would  establith  the  wisdom  of  this  selection. 


natlttxttt  (Scngiruetion. 

New   Incorporation*,   Surveys,   Etc. 

Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bav.— A  contract  has  been  given 
to  the  Superior  Construction  Co.,  Ltd.,  Espanola,  Ont.,  for 
building  from  Hobon,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  to  a  point  on  the 
National  Transcontinental,  about  101  miles.  Sub-contractors 
desiring  to  secure  sections  of  this  work  should  communicate  im- 
mediately  with   the  contractors  at  Espanola.     (July  28,  p.   198). 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — According  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
pany will  build  an  extension  from  Monficello,  Fla.,  to  Perry,  30 

Ballard  &  Thompson.— An  officer  writes  that  contracts  are  to 
be  let  at  once  to  build  from  Thompson  Springs.  Utah,  to  Bal- 
lard. The  line  is  to  be  built  to  carry  coal.  B.  F.  Bauer,  Salt 
Lake  City,  may  be  addressed.  (See  Utah  Roads,  July  28,  p. 
199). 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.— .^n  officer  writes  that  surveys  have  been 
made  for  improvements  from  Portsmouth,  Ohio  to  Hamden,  on 
the  Southwestern  division,  but  it  has  not  been  definitely  decided 
what  improvements  are  to  be  made. 

Ratesville  Southwestern.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  J.  B.  Lewis,  Batesville,  Miss.,  building  from 
Batesville,  on  the  Illinois  Central,  southwest.  Track  has  been 
laid  on  about  three  miles.  There  will  be  one  steel  bridge.  The 
line  is  being  built  to  carry  lumber,  merchandise  and  farm  prod- 
ucts. C.  H.  Markham,  president,  and  M.  H.  Baldwin,  chief 
engineer,  Chicago.     R.  J.  Darnell,  lessee,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Bellingham,  Mt.  Baker  &  Spokane  Inter  urban.— An  officer 
writes  that  the  prospects  of  building  this  line  are  good.  The 
company  was  organized  in  the  state  of  Washington  to  build  from 
Bcllingham,  Wash,,  southeast  via  Deming  to  Glacier,  thence 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Nooksack 
river.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be  extended  along  the 
Skagit  river  and  Slate  creek  to  near  Barron  and  down  the 
Methow  valley  and  river  to  Twisp,  thence  east  via  Silver, 
Methow  and  Paleros.  The  line  will  carry  coal,  cement  and  lime 
rock,  timber  and  wheat.  Joseph  Morrison,  president,  and  C.  E. 
Wright,  chief  engineer,  Bellingbam. 


Canadian  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  contracts  have 
been  let  to  Palmer  Brothers  &  Henning,  Vancouver,  B.  C,  to 
build  the  Cowichan  Lake  branch  of  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo. 
from  Duncans,  to  Cowichan  lake,  18  miies.  The  work  will  all  be 
light  earth  work.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1.5  per  cent,  and 
maximum  curvature  10  degrees.  The  line  is  being  built  to  carry 
lumber.      {July  21,  p.   157). 

An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been  let  to  W.  P.  Tierney, 
Nelson,  B.  C,  to  build  a  spur  from  Three  Forks  to  Lucky  Jim 

Location  plans  have  been  approved  by  the  board  of  railway 
commissioners  of  Canada  for  a  branch  from  Hamiota,  Man., 
northwest  to  Birtle,  32.67  miles.  A  branch  is  to  be  built  from 
Boissevain,  Man,,  northwest  to  Lauder,  about  40  miles,  and  loca- 
tion work  is  now  under  way  for  a  branch  from  the  present  end 
of  track,  north  of  Virden  northwest  to  McAuley,  about  30  miles. 

Track  laying  is  under  way  from  Imperial,  Sask.,  southerly 
and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  work  finished  to  Craven,  about  fi) 
miles,  early  in  September. 

Grading  work  is  now  under  way  on  a  branch  from  Bassano. 
Alb.  to  the  company's  irrigation  lands. 

Cheat  Haven  &  Brewster.— Incorporated  with  $75,000  cap- 
ital to  build  from  Cheat  Haven,  Pa.,  southeast  to  Albright, 
Preston  county.  W.  Va.,  about  25  miles.  The  headquarters  of 
the  company  are  at  Lee  Ferry.  W.  Va. 

CHlc^co,  Milwaukee  &  Pucet  Sound.— A  contract  is  said  to 
have  been  given  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Co.,  at  about  $250,000, 
for  building  a  double-track  line  at  Spokane,  Wash. 

Chicago,  Weatherford  &  Brazos  Vaixev.— Financial  arrange- 
ments have  been  made,  it  is  said,  for  the  completion  of  this  line, 
now    under    construction    from    Weatherford,    Tex.,    north    to 
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Bridgeport,  30  miles.  Rails  have  been  bought  and  it  is  an- 
nounced that  as  soon  as  the  line  is  finished  to  Bridgeport  work 
will  be  started  on  an  extension  from  Weatherford,  southwest  to 
Lipan,  25  miles.  F.  B.  Truax,  chief  engineer,  Weatherford. 
(February  3,  p.  257.) 

Denveb,  Northwestern  &  Pa qfic— According  to  press  re- 
ports, work  is  to  be  resumed  at  once  on  the  extension  from 
Steamboat  Springs,  Coio.,  west  towards  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Eastern  Maine. — This  company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Maine  for  the  purpose  of  utilizing  the  charter  granted  by  the 
last  Maine  legislature  for  a  standard  gage  steam  or  electric  line, 
from  tidewater  at  Brewer,  Me.,  to  Houlton,  about  95  miles.  The 
capital  stock  is  $500,000.  The  route  from  Brewer  is  easterly 
about  12  miles,  thence  northeasterly  towards  Bancroft,  thence 
north  to  Houlton.  The  line  will  open  up  timber  lands.  George 
W.  Maxfield,  president;  F.  O.  Beat,  treasurer,  both  of  Bangor, 
and  H.  M.  Heath,  clerk,  Augusta.  The  directors  include :  Wil- 
liam H.  Taylor,  New  York;  H.  P.  Sargent,  South  Brewer,  Me., 
and  A.  G.  Chambersi  Haynesville.     (April  14,  p.  907.) 

El  Paso  &  South  westebn.— The  contract  for  building  an  ex- 
tension of  this  road  from  Fairbanks,  Ariz.,  to  Tucson,  67  mties, 
has  been  let  to  the  MacArthur  Brothers  Company,  New  York, 
and  it  is  understood  that  construction  work  will  be  started  as 
soon  as  the  necessary  equipment  can  be  placed  on  the  ground. 
The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  $3,000,000.    (July  21,  p.  158.) 

EsQUiMALT  &  Nanaimo.— See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Gkakd  Trunk  Pacific. — Train  service  on  the  Prairie  division 
is  now  in  operation  from  Edson,  Alb.,  west  to  Hinton,  55.6 
miles,  and  the  Mountain  division  has  been  opened  for  business 
from  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C,  northeast  to  Vanarsdol,  I(K).9  miles. 

Idaho  Northern  Railway.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  the  Utah  Construction  Co.,  Ogden,  Utah,  on 
an  extension  from  Emmett,  Idaho,  north  along  the  Payette  river 
to  Smiths  Ferry,  56J  miles.  The  work  is  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. There  will  be  four  steel  bridges  and  two  important  tres- 
tles. The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  lumber,  grain,  hay,  sheep 
and  cattle.     (June  2,  p.  1296.) 

Ilunois  (^ntkal.— An  officer  writes  that  the  new  work  to  be 
carried  out  near  McComb,  Miss.,  consists  of  grade  reduction  on 
3.31  miles  of  double-track,  for  which  contracts  have  been  let 
This  work  involves  handling  79,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth.  (Apr.  21. 
p.  970). 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf.— An  officer  writes  that  a  gen- 
eral contract  has  been  let  to  the  Hoffman  Construction  Co.  to 
build  an  extension  from  a  point  near  Henryetta,  Okla.,  west 
probably  via  Okemah  and  Shawnee  to  Oklahoma  City,  about  102 
miles.  It  is  expected  to  begin  the  work,  which  will  be  heavy,  in 
about  two  months.  Maximum  grades  will  he  0.6  per  cent.,  and 
maximum  curvature  4  degrees.  Two  locating  parties  are  now 
working  west  from  Henryetta  and  expect  to  finish  the  work  by 
October  1.    (June  23,  p.  1674). 

New  York  Subways. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district,  has  awarded  the  contract  to  the  Oscar 
Deniels  Company  for  work  on  contract  No.  12  of  the  new  sub- 
way, at  a  bid  of  $2,825,740,  which  was  the  lowest  bid  for  this 
section.  The  contract  covers  the  section  from  106th  street,  Man- 
hattan, under  Lexington  avenue  to  118th  street.  Two  stations 
are  included,  one  at  110th  street  and  one  at  116th  street.  The 
award  will  be  sent  to  the  City  Board  of  Estimate  for  approval. 
Work  will  be  commenced  at  once  on  this  section,  also  on  the 
four  sections  already  let  to  the  Bradley  Construction  Company, 
the  one  section  let  to  the  Peckworth  Company,  and  one  to  the 
Metropolitan  Contracting  Company,  of  Boston.     (July  7,  p.  65.) 

Omaha  &  Western  Iowa  Traction.— An  officer  writes  that 
the  reconnoissance  surveys  for  a  I(X>-miie  Une  have  been  made, 
the  route  being  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  via  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa, 
Crescent.  Honey  Creek  and  up  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri  val- 
ley to  Sioux  City.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cast  of  con- 
struction and  equipment  will  be  $3,000,000,  including  terminals. 
Preliminary  work  is  now  in  progress,  but  no  track  has  been  laid 
as  yet.  The  road  will  carry  passengers,  express  and  freight. 
Frank  W.  Bacon,  president  and  treasurer;  E.  T.  Hathaway,  vice- 
president  ;  I>aniel  G.  Cary,  secretary,  and  K.  B.  Ward,  chief 
engineer,  all  with  offices  at  Omaha,  Neb.     (November  4,  p.  887.) 


Pennsylvania  Railroad.— The  Pennsylvania,  Monongahela  & 
Southern  has  butit  an  extension  from  a  point  north  of  the  former 
Kice's  Landing  (Pa.)  passenger  station,  to  a  point  south  of  the 
new  station,  0.33  miles,  and  this  extension  is  now  operated  as  a 
part  of  the  Monongahela  division.  , 

Pennsylvania  Roads  (Electric). — Plans  are  being  made  by 
H.  C.  Allen  of  the  Buffalo  &  Lake  Erie  Traction  Co.,  it  is  said, 
to  build  an  electric  line  from  Erie,  Pa.,  southeast  to  Corry, 
thence   southwest  to  Cambridge   Springs,  42  miles. 

L.  M,  Smith,  Pittsburgh.  Pa,,  is  said  to  be  hack  of  a  project  to 
build  an  electric  line  from  Erie,  Pa.,  via  Corry,  Cambridge 
Springs,  Townville  and  the  Sugar  Creek  valley  to  Franklin. 

Richmond  &  Northern  Neck, — An  officer  writes  that  prelim- 
inary surveys  are  expected  to  be  finished  during  August  for  a 
line  from  Doswell,  Va..  easterly  via  Tappahannock,  thence  south- 
easterly crossing  the  Rappahannock  river  to  a  point  on  Chesa- 
peake bay  at  or  near  Wicomico,  about  70  miles.  C.  M.  Ward, 
chief  engineer,  Tappahannock. 

Rock  Island,  Texico,  Farwell  &  Southern.— See  Texas,  New 
Mexico  &  Pacific. 

Salt  River  Valley  (Electric). — Incorporated  in  Arizona  to 
build  lines  as  follows:  From  Phoenix,  Ariz,  to  Peoria,  ISmiles; 
to  Mesa,  18  miles;  to  Scoltsdale,  11  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of 
the  work  is  $600,000.  F.  M.  Winter,  J.  K.  Leek  and  W.  S.  Fur- 
man,  are  incorporators. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Electric. — An  olTcer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  from  Stockton,  Cal,,  via  French  Camp,  Manteca, 
Ripon  and  Salida  to  Modesto.  A  contract  for  some  of 
the  work  has  already  been  let.  There  is  to  be  a  200  ft.  rein- 
forced concrete  bridge,  and  a  l.SOO  ft.  trestle.  N.  H.  Colwell, 
Stockton,   is  the  supervising  engineer.      (November   18,  p.  986.) 

Springfield  &  Northwestern  Interurban. — This  company 
recently  completed  its  organization  and  has  surveys  made  to 
build  from  Springfield,  111.,  northwest  to  Petersburg,  about  20 
miles.  Some  of  the  right-of-way  has  been  secured.  The  direc- 
tors include:  H.  J.  Tice,  Greenview;  R.  Y.  Kincaid,  Athens; 
E.  D.  Keys,  R.  N.  Baker,  W.  F.  Workman,  F.  Reisch,  Jr.,  and 
S,  E.  Prather.  Springfield. 

Texas,  New  Mexico  &  Pacific. — Incorporation  will  be  asked 
for  in  Texas  or  New  Mexico  by  this  company,  as  successor  to 
the  Rock  Island,  Texico,  Farwell  &  Southern.  The  company 
wants  to  hear  from  contractors  and  construction  companies,  to 
build  from  Tucumcari,  N.  Mex.,  southeast  to  Farwell,  Tex.,  then 
south  to  Knowles,  N.  Mex.,  thence  southeast  via  Midland,  Tex., 
to  Kerrville,  Grading  has  been  finished  on  33  miles.  The  work 
will  be  light,  maximum  grades  will  not  be  over  1  per  cent.  The 
line  is  being  built  to  carry  coal  and  general  products.  M.  J. 
Healy,  president,  Amarillo,  Tex.  (See  Rock  Island,  Farwell  8r 
Gulf,  June  30,  p.  1714). 

Tidewater  &  Southern  (Electric).- This  company,  in  addi- 
tion to  building  a  line  from  Stockton,  Cal.,  south  to  Turlock, 
will  build  an  extension,  it  is  said,  to  Fresno,  J.  H.  Wallace, 
president,  Stockton.     (May  5,  p.  1085.) 

ToMBicBEZ  Valley. — This  road  has  been  extended  from  Silas, 
Ala.,  to  Souwilpa,  four  miles. 

Union  pAaFic— A  new  branch  has  been  opened  for  business 
on  the  Colorado  division,  from  Dent,  Colo.,  northwest  to  Foit 
Collins,  68  miles. 

Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco  &  Cam peche.— Financial  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  English  capitalists  for  building  this  line 
from  Santa  Lucrecia,  Mex.,  on  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus,  east  to 
Campeche,  on  the  United  Railways  of  Yucatan,  470  miles. 
Grading  work  has  been  started  at  Santa  Lucrecia  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  when  the  rainy  season  is  over  work  will  be  com- 
menced also  from  Campeche.  The  entire  route  through  the 
states  of  Oaxaca,  Chiapas,  Tabasco  and  Campeche  will  traverse 
a  rich  section  of  Mexico  at  present  without  railway  facilities. 
Connection  is  to  be  made  at  the  western  end  with  the  National 
Railways  of  Mexico.  A  concession  to  build  this  line  was 
granted  to  Prim  Wood,  Mexico  City,  in  May,  1910.  David  Coc. 
chief  engineer,  Mexico  City.     (April  7,  p.  878.) 

Western  St  Atlantic— A  proposition  looking  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  this  road  to  tidewater  wai  included  in  a  report  made 
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recently  by  the  executive  committee  appointed  to  investigate 
that  property.  The  plan  suggested  was  to  move  the  Chatta- 
nooga and  Atlanta  terminals  of  the  road,  rent  the  valuable  land 
they  now  occupy  and  use  the  money  thus  realized  to  extend  the 
road  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  road  is  now  in  operation 
from  Chattanooga,  Tena,  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  137  miles. 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern.— See  Wichita  Falls  Route. 

Wichita  Falls  Routi:.— According  to  press  reports,  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  W.  H.  Denniaon,  Lubbock,  Tex.,  for 
work  on  a  nine-mile  section  of  the  extension  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  &  Northwestern,  from  Hammon,  Okla.,  north  towards 
Woodward.  This  work  is  north  of  the  South  Canadian  river. 
A  contract  was  recently  let  for  work  from  Hammon  to  the 
river,  and  a  third  contract  has  been  let  to  J.  L.  McSpadden,  for 
some  of  the  work  between  the  river  and  Woodward.  (July  28, 
p.  199.) 

YoSEMiTE  Valley  Railboad.— An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany now  has  under  construction  spurs  and  sidings  at  Merced 
Falls,  Cal.,  a  Y  at  El  Portal,  and  a  passing  track  will  be  built 
during  the  fall  at  Pleasant  Valley,  These  improvements  are 
made  necessary  principally  to  handle  the  expected  business  from 
the  Yosemite  Lumber  Co.  An  officer  of  the  latter  company 
writes  that  a  grading  contract  has  been  given  to  L.  J,  Scooffy, 
San  Francisco,  for  work  on  a  logging  line.  The  route  is  up  an 
incline  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Merced  river  at  an  altitude  of  3,100  ft.,  the  length  of  the  slope 
being  about  8,000  ft,  and  maximum  grade  80  per  cent.  From 
this  point  there  will  be  a  four-mile  logging  line  built  this  year, 
to  which  extensions  will  be  made  as  may  be  necessary  for  log- 
ging purposes.  40,000- lb,  capacity  standard  gage  flat  cars, 
when  loaded,  will  be  lowered  down  the  incline,  one  at  a  time,  on 
a  l>^-in.  cable,  while  an  empty  car  is  being  raised,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  incline  they  will  be  delivered  to  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley Railroad,  and  carried  S4  miles  over  that  road  to  Merced  Falls, 
at  which  place  the  lumber  company  is  now  building  a  new  saw- 
mill to  have  a  capacity  of  150,000  ft.  The  work  will  be  difficult 
owing  to  the  steep  grade  of  the  incline,  part  of  which  will  be 
through  solid  rock.  Maximum  grades  on  the  logging  road  will 
be  4  per  cent,  compensated  and  12  per  cent,  on  spurs  not  com- 
pensa'ted.    G.  H.  Nickerson,  chief  engineer,  El  Portal. 
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Barstow,  Cal,— Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  it  is  said,  for  building  a  44-stall 
concrete  roundhouse  at  Barstow,  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
work  is  $75,000. 

Belungham,  Wash.— Plans  have  been  approved  by  the 
board  of  public  works  for  new  freight  sheds  for  the  Northern 
Pacific  at  Bellingham. 

Bloomington,  Ind. — According  to  press  reports,  a  contract 
has  been  given  by  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  to  the 
Chicago  Construction  Co.,  at  ^.000,  for  putting  up  a  new  pas- 
senger station  at  Bloomington.  A  new  freight  house  to  cost 
$7,000  is  to  be  built  by  the  company's  men. 

Brandon,  Man.— A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Brandon 
Construction  Co.  for  putting  jip  a  new  station  for  the  Canadian 
Pacific  ai  Brandon,  the  work  is  to  be  finished  by  February,  1912. 

Chickasba,  Okla. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Lisle- 
Dumind  Construction  Co.,  Oklahoma  City,  it  is  said,  to  build  a 
steel  and  concrete  station  for  the  Oklahoma  Central  in 
Chickasha.  The  building  will  cost  about  $30,000.  The  founda- 
tion work  is  already  under  way. 


Duluth,  Minn.— Accordmg  to  press  reports,  contracts  have 
been  given  by  the  Canadian  Northern  to  John  A.  Johnson  and 
Hugh  Fawcelt,  Duluth,  for  putting  up  the  10-stall  roundhouse 
and  shop  buildings  at  Duluth.  Plans  are  now  being  made  for  a 
new  passenger  station  at  Virginia,  which  is  to  be  a  stone  struc- 
ture, two  stories  high,  to  cost  between  $20,000  and  $25,000. 
(July  21,  p.  159.) 


Fort  Smith,  Ark.— According  to  press  reports,  the  Kansas 
City  Southern  has  given  a  contract  to  T.  T.  Reddick,  Fort 
Smith,  for  putting  up  the  passenger  station  at  Fort  Smith,  at  his 
bid  of  $95,877.     (August  4,  p.  269.) 

Gresham,  Ore, — The  Mount  Hood  Railway  &  Power  Co.  will 
build  new  car  shops  at  Gresham,  it  is  said,  for  which  plans  have 
been  completed. 

Jamaica,  N.  V.- The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission, 
First  district,  has  granted  the  petition  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road for  a  change  in  the  location  of  the  new  station  which  is  to 
be  built  on  a  site  1,790  fti  west  of  the  present  location.  This  is 
part  of  the  general  Jamaica  improvement  work  being  carried  out 
by  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  including  shortening  the  main  line 
and  the  elimination  of  curves  and  grade  crossings,  (Dec.  23, 
p.  1194). 

JoLiET,  III. — The  contract  for  building  a  union  passenger  sta- 
tion at  Washington  and  Scott  streets,  Joliet,  to  cost  about 
$250,000  has  been  let  to  Adam  Groth  &  Co.  of  that  city.  The 
new  station  will  be  used  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific, 
The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and 
the  Michigan  Central.  The  grade  separation  work  and  the 
building  of  subways,  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  of 
March   16,   1910,  page  627,  has  been  practically  completed. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Co.  has 
awarded  the  contract,  amounting  to  between  $4,000,000  and  $5,- 
000,000,  for  building  the  Kansas  City  Union  Station,  to  the 
George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Co.,  Chicago. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— Plans  are  being  made  for  putting  up  a 
10-story  office  and  terminal  building  at  12th  and  Main  streets  in 
Los  Angeles,  for  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  and  connected  inter- 
ests.    Myron  Hunt  is  the  architect,  Los  Angeles. 

MONCTOJJ,  N.  B. — Work  is  now  under  way  building  an  exten- 
sion to  the  general  office  building  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at 
Moncton.  The  Rhodes-Curry  Co.,  Amherst,  are  the  contractors. 
The  improvements  will  cost  about  $100,000. 

Mumford,  N.  Y.— The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  has 
given  a  contract  to  the  Hyde-Murphy  Co.,  Ridgway,  Pa.,  for 
putting  up  a  combined  freight  and  passenger  station  at  Mum- 
ford.  A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  same  contractors  for 
building  a  passenger  station  at  Orchard  Park.  The  buildings 
are  to  be  of  brick  and  stone  construction,  with  tiled  roofing. 

New  Castle  Junction,  Pa. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  putting 
up  a  building  at  New  Castle  Junction  which  it  to  be  used  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  division  forces.  Upon  completion  of  the 
work  the  offices  at  New  Castle  will  be  located  at  New  Castle 

Gel  WEI  N,  Ia. — The  Chicago,  Great  Western  improvements  at 
Oelwein,  amounling^to  $100,000,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazelle  of  July  28,  will  consist  of  a  modem  brick  passenger  sta- 
tion, a  transfer  table  72  ft.  long,  a  power  house,  a  170,000- gallon 
steel  tank,  an  oilhouse,  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  new  coaling 
station. 
Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.— See  Mumford,  N.  Y.  (July  21,  p.  159), 
Stockton,  Cal,— See  San  Joaquin  Valley  under  Railway  Con- 


The  Dalles,  Ore.— The  Great  Southern  station  at  The 
Dalles  has  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

Tucson,  Ariz.— The  Southern  Pacific  is  making  plans,  it  is 
said,  to  put  up  new  shops  at  Tucson. 

Virginia,  Minn. — See  Duluth,  Minn. 

West  Toronto,  Ont.~A  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
concrete  abutments  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  subway  at  Jane 
street,  West  Toronto,  has  been  let,  it  is  said,  to  Wells  &  Gray, 
Ltd.,   Toronto. 

Wilmington,  N.  C. — The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  awarded  the 
contract  for  building  a  warehouse  90  ft.  x  421  ft.  with  necessary 
docks,  lire  walls,  etc.,  to  cost  about  $40,000  and  dredging  90,000 
cubic  yards  adjacent  to  the  building  amounting  (o  about  $30,000. 
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Algoma  Kastehn.— The  Bank  of  Montreal  recently  offered  in  Lon- 
don fS13,«»  ($2,568,000)  5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds  of 
1911-1961,  guaranteed  principal  and  interest  by  the  Lake  Superior 
Corporation.  The  company  now  has  in  operation  22  miles  of 
railway,  and  Jl  is  planned  to  build  in  all  86  miles  from  Sud- 
bury, Ont.,  to  Little  Current.  This  company  was  known 
heretofore  as  the  Manitoulin  &  North  Shore. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Stockholders  are  to  be  asked 
at  the  next  annual  meeting,  October  26,  1911,  to  approve  an 
issue  of  $100,289,000  convertible  bonds.  The  bonds  may  be 
issued  by  the  directors  from  time  to  lime  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  they  deem  expedient. 

In  a  letter  to  stockholders  accompanying  the  notice  of  meet- 
ing President  Ripley  says: 

"It  seems  desirable  to  take  steps  at  this  time  to  provide  for 
an  additional  increase  of  $100,000,000  in  the  authorized  com- 
mon capital  stock  of  the  company  and  to  provide  for  the  issue 
of  convertible  bonds  for  that  amount  or  any  part  thereof  and 
also  for  $289,000  of  common  stock  already  authorized  but  not 
used  or  reserved  for  other  purposes. 

"Ample  provision  of  this  character  seems  wise,  although  at 
this  date  it  is  not  anticipated  that  there  will  be  immediate 
resort  to  this  method  of  financing." 

Among  matters  to  come  before  this  meeting  is  a  proposal  lo  pur- 
chase from  the  Southern  Pacific  242  miles  of  line  between  The 
Needles,  Cal.,  and  Mojave,  which  the  Atchison  has  long  oper- 
ated under  lease  from  the  owner.  This  line  is  a  part  of  the 
Atchison's  through  main  line  to  the  coast.  The  purchase 
price  is  not  stated  in  the  notice  to  stockholders,  but  will  prob- 
ably lie  between  $5,000,000  and  $10,000,000.  The  company  asks 
the  authority  of  the  stockholders  to  issue  general  mortgage 
bonds  for  this  purpose,  under  a  clause  of  the  mortgage  which 
still  authorizes  the   further  issuance  of  about  $6,700flOO  bonds. 

Stockholders  will  be  asked  to  approve  and  confirm  the 
leases  to  the  Atchison  of  the  Kings  River  Railway,  the  Laton 
&  Western,  and  the  Garden  City.  Gulf  &  Northern,  and  the 
purchase  of  the  capital  stock  and  tionds  of  the  last  named  road 
BooKVii.LE.  St.  l^uis  8r  Southerm. — Spitzer,  Rorick  &  Co., 
Toledo,  Ohio,  are  offering  $500,000  first  mortgage  S  per  cent, 
bonds  of  1911-1951  at  101*^.  yielding  4.90  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
vestment. These  bonds  are  guaranteed  principal  and  interest 
by  the  Missouri  Pacific.  They  are  a  first  closed  mortgage  at 
the' rate  of  about  $n.000  per  mile.  This  property  was  r;. 
ccntly  bought  by  the  Missouri  Pacific. 
Boston  Elevateti,— The  directors  of  the  West  End  Street  Rail- 
way have  voted  to  accept  the  terms  on  which  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  has  authorized  the  consolidation  of  this  company 
with  the  Boston  Elevated.  Favorable  action  is  required  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  also  to  make  the  legislation  effective,  but  it 
is  understood  that  acceptance  by  this  dfimpany  is  assured.  The 
Boston  Transit  Commission,  after  the  filing  of  the  necessary 
plans,  is  to  make  an  agreement  with  the  Boston  Elevated  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  new  tunnels,  and  contracts  for  the  follow- 
ing new  tunnels  are  to  lie  let  r 

From  Park  street  station  in  Boston  via  South  Boston  to 
Dorchester. 

From  Commonwealth  avenue  and  Beacon  street  under  Hoyl- 
Bton   street   to  the   Park   street   station   of  the  Trenmnt   street 

From  the  terminus  of  the  East  Boston  tunnel  in  Court  street 
under  Court  street  to  the  surface  tracks  in  Cambridge  street. 

To  meet  the  cost  of  construction,  the  city  is  to  sell  45-year 
bonds  bearing  interest  at  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent. 

BuhTAiA  Rochester  St  Pittsburgh. — See  annual  report  and 
comments   thereon   in   another   part   of   this   issue. 

Chicago  City  Railway. — The  company  has  sold  to  the  Mer- 
chants Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  Chicago,  and  White.  Weld  &  Co., 
New  York,  an  additional  $500,000  first  morlgage  5  per  cent. 
l)onds,   making  the   amount  outstanding  $23,800,000. 

Chicago  &  Alton— The  directors  on  August  8  declared  the 
regular  semi-annual  dividend  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  pric)r  lii'ii 
slock.     This  action  was  postponed  over  a  number  of  meetings 


and  it  was  thought  that  the  directors  had  decided  lo  pass  the 
dividend.  The  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  had  previously 
been  passed. 

Columbus,  Delaware  &  Marion.— 'llie  court  at  Marion,  Ohio, 
has  ordered  the  sale  of  this  property  under  foreclosure  of  the 
mortgage  for  $1,000,000  to  the  Western  Reserve  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Cleveland,  of  the  two  mortgages  of  $300,000  each  to 
the  Standard  Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  another  of 
$2,500,000  to  the  Merchants  Trust  Company  of  New  York.  This 
last  named  mortgage  covers  the  other  three  mortgages. 

Eiisiis  RrtluiOAD.— This  IS-mile  2-ft.  gage  road,  running  from 
Eustis  Junction,  on  the  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes,  to 
Berlin  Mills  lumber  camps,  has  been  ordered  sold  on  August 
24  under  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  securing  bonds.  The 
control  of  this  company  is  held  by  the  Maine  Central,  The 
upset  price  is  $40J)00. 

Illinois  Tunnel  Co,  (Chicago).— The  receivers  have  been  au- 
thorized to  issue  $1,000,000  6  per  cent,  one-year  certificates 
dated  July  1,  1911,  lo  provide  for  the  extension  of  the  auto- 
matic telephone  system, 

Maine  Central.- The  mortgage  securing  the  recently  authorized 
$25,000,000  consolidated  refunding  bonds  provides  that  the 
bonds  shall  bear  interest  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  and  shall  be 
dated  July  1.  1911,  The  mortgage  covers  all  of  the  present 
railway  and  equipment  of  the  Maine  Central  and  all  additions 
acquired  with  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds,  but  does  not  cover 
leasehold  interests,  except  the  999-year  lease  of  the  Andros- 
coggin Railroad,  nor  does  it  cover  property  within  the  limits 
of  the  proposed  Portland  terminal.  Of  the  bonds.  $5,543,000 
are  reserved  to  retire  outstanding  securities  and  $2,000,000  are 
reserved  to  pay  off  the  Maine  Central  five-year  notes  dated 
1909.  The  remaining  $17,457,000  are  issuable  for  any  lawful 
purpose.     See  also  Eustis  Railroad. 

Manitoulin   &   North   Smiire.— See  Algoma   Eastern. 

Unuercrounii  Electric  ok  London. — This  mnipany  has  drawn 
for  redemption  on  January  15,  1912,  i868,700  ($4,343,500)  of 
its  4;-i  per  cent,  bonds  due  1933  but  redcemalilc  at  par.  In  ad- 
dition, £220fl00  ($l,100flOO)  additional  Ijonds  of  this  issue 
have  been  bought  in  the  open  market  below  par  and  will  be  re- 
deemed on  January  15,  The  total  outstanding  issue,  including 
the  bimds  bought  and  the  bonds  drawn  for  redemption, 
amount  to  £2,818,700  ($14,093,500).    The  Ixnuls  are  dated  1908. 


FOREIGN   RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Chilean  government  has  granted  concc>sio[is  tor  private 
railways  in  this  country  c<ivcring  S.62H  miles,  of  which  al>out  one- 
third  is  in  operation.  During  1910  concessions  were  granted 
covering  210  miles  of  railway,  the  greater  portiiin  of  which  are 
now  under  construction. 

The  provincial  council  at  Bosnia' Herzegovina  has  prcsuiti'd 
a  memorandum  to  the  minister  i)f  fmance  at  Vienna,  .Austria, 
dealing  with  the  necessity  of  extending  the  railways  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  council  proposes  the  construction  of  the  following 
lines:  (1)  Banjaluka  to  Klek  (or  lo  Porto  Tolero)  on  the 
Adriatic,  estimated  cost  $12,166,000;  (2)  Bugojno  to  Arzano  on 
the  Dalmatian  frontier;  <3)  junction  line  between  Sarajevo  and 
some  point  on  the  Baiijalnka-KIek  (or  Porto  Tolero)  line;  (4) 
Hihac  to  Novi,  on  the  Croatian  frontier  and  the  Banjaluka  line; 

(5)  Bosnian   Gradiska.  on   the   Croatian   frontier  to   Banjaluka; 

(6)  Krcka  on  the  Slavonian  frontier  In  Sarajevo,  estimated  cost 
$6,691/100;  (7)  Bjelina.  in  the  Northeast  Bosnia  to  Tuzla,  on  the 
Brcka-Sarajevo  hue.  estimated  cost.  $1,421,000:  (8)  Samac,  on 
the  Croatian  frontier,  lo  Brcka,  estimated  cost  $608,000.  Though 
laying  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  proposed  main  line  from 
Banjaluka  to  Klek,  the  council  deals  in  greater  detail  with  the 
Brcka-Sarajevo  line  as  the  easiest  one  to  build  and  the  one  that 
would  open  up  the  richest  districts.  The  council  points  out  thai 
the  new  line,  costing  $6,667,000  would  virtually  take  the  place  of 
the  present  line  trnni  Brod  lo  Sarajevo,  tli^  conversion  r)f  which 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  FUND. 

The  assets  in  Ihis  fund  were  increased  $23,425.73  during  the  year,  and 
now  amount  to  $216,200.85  in  interest  .bearing  securities. 
PENSION   FUND. 

Tbe  auels  in  this  fund,  created  July   I.  1903,  were  increased  $19,284.16 
during  the  year,  and  now  amount  to  $165,233.86  in  interest-bearing  securiliei 
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The  Massachusetts  railway  commssion,  for  forty  years  the 
*  classic  example  of  the  mild  commission,  empowered  only 
;nd,  and  depending  for  its  usefulness  on  the  logic 
lonableness  of  its  opinions,  has  at  last  become  3  "strong" 
the  legislature  having  empowered  it  to  order  changes 
in  rates  and  improvements  in  service,  the  orders  to  remain  in 
force  until  set  aside  by  a  court.  Coincident  with  the  passage  of 
this  law  the  governor  has  appointed  a  new  and  unknown  man, 
a  politician,  lo  the  chairmanship  of  the  commission.  But,  though 
the  legislature  is  thus  radical,  the  public  sentiment  of  the  state, 
not  always  reflected  with  accuracy  by  the  legislature,  retains  a 
good  deal  of  conservatism,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  use 
will  be  made  of  the  new  powers.  Mandatory  powers  have  been 
granted  to  the  commission  occasionally  for  several  years  past, 
in  relation  to  certain  details  of  railway  operation,  but  they  have 
been  exercised  with  conservatism.  The  legislature  has  now  taken 
radical  action  also  in  passing  a  law  providing  for  the  payment 
of  compensation  to  employees  injured  while  at  their  work,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  a  constitutional  provision  designed  for  such 
cases,  it  asked  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
before  passing  Ihe  law,  and  received  a  reply  approving  it  as  con- 
stitutional. It  does  not  go  into  effect  until  Juljr  I,  1912.  This 
court  approval,  with  the  fact  that  a  high  grade  administrative 
board  is  provided  for,  will  make  the  Massachusetts  experiment 
peculiarly  interesting. 


T^HE  Massachusetts  legislature  also  showed  its  radicalism  by 
*■  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Salem  to 
Boston,  17  miles,  where  there  are  already  three  or  four  lines, 
after  the  railway  commission,  an  expert  board,  established  by 
law  to  deal  with  such  questions,  had  decided  that  the  proposed 
new  road  was  not  necessary.  Again,  ihe  legislature  showed  un- 
warranted disrespect  for  the  commission  in  passing  a  law  re- 
tjuiring  conductors  and  engincmen  to  have  had  a  certain  amount 
of  experience.  As  originally  drawn,  this  law  had  no  qualifying 
clause,  and  in  case  of  a  strike  would  have  tied  the  hands  of  the 
railways  completely,  but  as  finally  passed,  each  section — one  re- 
ferring to  enginemen,  and  one  to  conductors — allows  the  employ- 
ment of  anyone  who  shall  have  been  employed  as  a  locomotive 
engineer  (or  conductor)  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act.  Thus, 
if  a  strike  were  to  occur  today  the  employer  could  engage  "strike 
breakers"  who  had  had  experience  on  other  roads,  even  If  (hat 
experience  had  been  very  brief  and  very  far  in  the  past.  Ten 
years  hence,  however,  this  provision  will  not  be  of  much  value. 
Section  4  of  the  law  excepts  hostlers  moving  engines  "in  or 
around  engine  houses.".  Sooner  or  later  the  meaning  of  this 
phrase  "in  or  around"  will  probably  have  to  be  defined  by  the 
courts,  as  a  hostler  moving  an  engine  on  the  main  track  may  be 
"around"  an  engine  house ;  and  some  notable  accidents  have  been 
caused  by  entrusting  main  line  movements  of  ihis  kind  to 
hostlers  not  fully  competent  for  the  duty.  Section  4  also  provides 
for  running  a  train  to  a  terminal  when  the  conductor  or  engine- 
man  is  unexpectedly  disabled.  Governor  Dix  of  New  York  had 
the  sense  and  courage  to  veto  a  number  of  bills  in  which  the 
legislature  attempted  to  perform  the  functions  of  the  Public 
Service  Com 


THE  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
*■  district,  two  years  ago  did  a  notable  public  service  in  its 
adverse  decision  on  the  application  of  the  men  who  proposed 
and  promised  to  build  an  unnecessary  railway  from  Buffalo  to 
Troy — a  300  mile  line  to  parallel  a  six-track  railway  and  the 
Erie  canal ;  and  now  that  commission,  slightly  changed  in 
Its  membership,  has  repeated  its  refusal.  The  present  decision, 
reported  in  another  column,  is  unanswerable.  Chairman  Stevens 
is  a  master  at  investigation  and  analysis,  and  he  completely  de- 
molishes the  claims  of  these  promoters.  Moreover,  some  of  his 
Strongest  points  elicit  no  word  of  reply  from  them,  and  their 
case  is  shown  to  have  the  characteristics  of  A  "sfri^'^-y.^  ^jrlieme 
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to  get  rights  of  way  tnerely  to  sell  out.     Their  financial  backing 
shows  up  so  poorly  that  the  commission  treats  the 
concerning  it  as  absurd — strong  language,  surely. 


IT  is  a  great  pity  that  five  public  ser' 
with  important  duties  in  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  state,  should  have  thus  to  spend  many  weary  days 
in  exposing  pretensions  which  never  deserved  a  hearing. 
The  state  of  New  York  now  has  adequate  administrative  and 
judicial  machinery  to  require  reasonable  service  and  fair  rates 
from  its  existing  railways,  and  the  old  policy  of  accomplishing 
this  end  by  encouraging  the  conslruction  of  parallel  lines,  al- 
most always  a  wasteful  expedient,  is  out  of  date.  Moreover, 
the  New  York  Central  has  been  increasing  its  facilities  vigorously 
fcr  years,  and  evidently  with  the  rational  purpose  of  making  an 
efficient  railway,  regardless  of  compelition.  Such  being  the  situ- 
ation, and  it  is  similar  in  other  states,  it  would  wilhout  doubt 
be  to  the  interest  of  the  public  i(  we  could  have  in  all  the  slates 
commissioners  with  the  knowledge,  statesmanship  and  courage  to 
deal  out  something  like  "Du'ch  justice"  to  the  shadowy  schemes 
of  unknown  promoters.  A  three  days'  hearing  ought  to  have 
settled  a  case  like  that  of  the  B.  R.  &  E. ;  one  day  would  suffice 
if  promoters  did  not  so  easily  get  the  aid  o(  people  who  ought 
to  know  better.  Many  citizens  fail  to  appreciate  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  regard  to  such  public  institutinns  as  railways. 
Except  for  the  petition  of  unreflecting  but  respectable  citizens  of 
the  interior  cities  and  the  amiable  assistance  of  the  news- 
papers in  printing  whole  columns  about  the  scheme,  these  prii- 
molers  would  not  have  attained  the  respectable  standing  that 
got  them  the  attention  of  the  commission.  Laws  establishing 
commissions  usually  aim  to  obviate  the  tedium  and  expense  of 
court  procedure  by  authorizing  summary  action  without  unneces- 
sary formalities.  This  provision  ought  to  be  more  generally 
availed  of. 
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THE    TRAFFIC    MAN    AND    THE     LAWYER. 

striking   element   in   Commissicncr   Lane's    supple- 


mental report  in  the  Reno  and  Phoenix  ci 
slant  suggestion  of  the  pains  and  thought  exerted  by  the  trans- 
continental railways,  for  over  30  years,  to  neutralize  and  mini- 
mize the  effect  of  water  competition,  whether  via  Magellan's 
Straits.  Panama  or  Tehuantepec.  The  best  brains  of  railway 
managers  were  put  into  the  task,  and  in  the  main  they  accom- 
plished wonders,  at  least  from  the  point  of  view  of  putting  up 
the  most  effective  fight  against  water  competition  and  at  the 
same  time  retaining  to  themselves  the  maximum  possible  re- 
ceipts from  all  other  business. 

This  was  an  obvious  problem.  The  enemy  was  in  the  field, 
and  his  equipment  and  mobility  were  known.  Rut  Commis- 
sioner Lane's  recital  sviggcsts  the  inquiry  whether  railway  man- 
agers are  today  meeting  a  more  complicated  attack  on  their  earn- 
ings with  pains  and  skill  equal  to  the  abilities  they  showed  in 
their  earlier  work. 

We  refer  to  the  results  flowing  from  orders  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Two  cents  per  hundred  reduction  on  a 
single  commodity,  or  even  on  a  class  rale,  does  not  look  very 
big  when  considered  in  its  relation  to  the  carrier's  other  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  the  commissioner's  power  to  reduce  rales  may 
have  brought  some  traffic  men  to  a  feeling  of  impotence  or  in- 
difference. But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  reduction 
is  probably  but  a  step  in  a  process.  The  tendency  is  toward  the 
eventual  reduction  of  all  rates,  and  assuredly  the  prevention  of 
such  a  result  as  that  is  well  worth  the  best  traffic  man's  best 

On  many  railways,  a  litigated  rate  is  treated  like  other  liti- 
gated matters,  and  is  passed  over  to  the  law  department- 
Though  he  try  his  best,  the  average  lawyer  will  never  become  a 
fully  informed  traffic  man.  His  dealings  with  rate  cases  are  on 
too  theoretical  a  plane,  and,  moreover,  he  too  often  has  much 
work  in  fields  other  than  rates. 


But  the  result  of  the  djwrward  tendency  of  commission-made 
rales  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  result  of  real  water  competi- 
tion, cr  cf  any  effective  competition.  Rates  are  lowered  and 
revenues,  especially  net  revenues,  shrink.  Thus  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  is  constantly  doing  to  raUway  earn- 
ings the  very  thing  that  forceful  competition  does.  Wherefore, 
the  traffic  man's  most  important  ally  today  is  his  rate  lawyer. 
The  traffic  man  should  guide  the  lawyer's  defense  and  attack 
precisely  as  he  conducted  his  naval  battles.  The  law  depart- 
ment must  become  the  traffic  department  as  to  all  rate  matters, 
and  no  traffic  man  should  ever  be  heard  to  excuse  himself  by 
saying  that  such-and-such  a  rate  matter  was  handled  by  the  law 
deparlment. 

There  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  the  railway's  side  that  a  vigor- 
ous defense  will  sometimes  win  and  oftener  will  accomplish  a 
lesser  rate  of  reduction.  The  contest  is  governed  by  parlia- 
mentary rules,  and  the  weapons  cf  defense  are  delicate  and 
fragile,  but  a  concerted  stand  of  the  best  wits  among  the  traffic 
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OlSCtPLINE    OF    ENCINEMEN. 

'  I  'HE  record  of  prominent  train  accidents  in  July,  printed  in  this 
*■  issue,  includes  the  derailment  at  Bridgeport  on  the  New 
York,  Xew  Haven  &  Hartford,  which  caused  widespread  discus- 
sion. The  lessons  of  this  accident  are  the  same  as  those  noted 
las^l  week  in  connection  with  the  Batavia  collision,  except  that  in 
thiscase  the  engineman  and  fireman  both  were  killed  and  evidence 
concerning  their  physical  and  mental  condition  is  conjectural  or 
lacking.  As  we  said  of  Batavia,  the  problems  are  difficult;  but 
there  is  no  warrain  for  saying  that  they  are  impossible  of  solution, 
for  there  has  been  no  thorough,  persistent  and  intelligent  attempt 
at  their  solution.  This  Is  the  fact,  so  far  as  the  public  knows. 
If  individual  superintendents  here  and  there  have  trained  their 
runners  to  better  vigilance  nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
methods  used  and  those  methods  have  not  been  much  imitated. 
Some  roads  are  better  than  others,  to  be  sure;  but  the  thing  that 
disheartens  the  public  is  that  the  New  Haven  road's  practice  is. 
or  ought  to  be.  among  the  best. 

The  opinion  of  the  coroner  that  the  thing  to  do  to  prevent  such 
a  disaster  is  to  make  crossovers  long  enough  to  be  traver.sed  at 
high  speed  deserves  a  word,  for  it  has  been  endorsed  in  respect- 
able quarters.  The  trouble  with  this  remedy  is  that  it  attacks 
the  problem  at  the  wrong  end.  The  shortness  of  the  crossover 
can  hardly  be  called  even  a  secondary  cause.  The  primary  cause, 
the  failure  of  the  engineman  to  heed  the  distant  signal,  is  the 
true  point  of  attack.  Lengthening  the  crossover  would  logically 
need  to  be  followed  by  the  straightening  of  all  curves.  That 
N'o.  8  crossover  at  Bridgeport  could  have  been  converted  to  a 
No.  20  al  an  expense  of  a  few  hundred  dollars:  but  only  a  mile 
farther  east  the  train  would  have  hit  a  curve  where  all  trains 
have  to  limit  their  speed  to  about  30  miles  an  hour.  To  make 
the  road  safe  tor  vuilimited  speed  through  Bridgeport  Hould  cost 
several  millions.  Moreover,  the  limit'  of  speed  at  ihe  longest 
practicable  crossovers  is  40  miles  an  hour,  or  50  at  the  outside; 
but  the  regular  speed  of  many  trains  is  60.  and  some  run  at  65 
and  70.  A  set  of  No.  20  crossovers  on  a  four-track  road  requires 
a  straight  stretch  a  quarter-mile  long,  and  often  the  crossovers 
are  needed  at  a  place  where  such  a  tangent  is  not  available. 
.And  what  will  the  crossover  doctors  do  with  the  six  or  eiitht 
olher  places  between  Harlem  River  and  New  Haven  where  speed 
must  be  reduced  ?  And  on  what  principle  are  they  basiug  their 
opinions  when  they  propose  to  make  a  railway  safe  fir  trains 
that  are  run  by  enginemen  who  pass  Stop  signals  without  heeding 
them? 

.As  to  the  engineman,  for  all  practical  purpcses  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  he  was  asleep.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  road, 
the  switches  and  signals,  and,  though  an  extra  runner,  was 
familiar  with  the  train.  Sometimes  a  runner  goes  through  a 
crossover  too  fast  simply  by  an  error  of  judgment,  due  to  an 
excess  of  zeal  in  making  timej'mit  that  could  hardly  be  the  ease 
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where  the  speed,  as  in  this  case,  was  fotir  limes  that  allowed  by 
rule.  Being  asleep  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  what  could  the 
superintendent  have  done  about  it?  An  extreme  course  would 
be  to  provide  a  reBnIar  daily  medical  examinaiion  of  men  going 
OD  duty,  and  an  inquisition  to  sec  it"  they  were  rested.  No  one 
has  proposed  seriously  to  go  that  far,  and  it  seems  quite  certain 
that  110  such  provision  would  surely  detect  deceivers.  It  would 
irritate  many  men  and  the  superintendent  would  have  a  trouble- 
some task  in  allaying  that  irritation.  If  it  were  a  part  of  the 
routine  it  would  be  a  reminder  to  men  who,  though  well  disposed, 
were  careless;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  money  thus 
used  could  not  be  spent  to  better  advantage  in  other  ways. 

Men  are  often  tempted  to  work  when  not  in  good  menial  or 
physical  health  because  of  the  compelling  motive  of  earning  as 
much  money  as  possible.  Could  they  be  prevented  from  yielding 
to  such  temptation  by  paying  them  by  the  month,  and  giving 
liberal  allowances  of  time  off?  Possibly,  to  some  extent;  but 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  cheating  would  be  greatly  promoted. 
To  maintain  a  business-like  arrangement  would  be  next  to 
impossible. 

No;  it  dees  pot  seem  likely  thai  either  of  these  methods  would 
invariably  keep  sick  or  weary  men  from  going  into  engine  cabs. 
A  more  hcpeful  idea  would  be  to  try  to  induce  them  to  slay 
off  voluntarily.  A  man  with  good  judgment,  a  good  conscience 
and  a  large  bump  of  caution  would  do  so  without  any  action 
CM  Ihe  part  of  his  superior;  and  these  qualities  can  be  cultivated. 
Conscience  is  supposed  to  be  cultivated  in  the  school  or  Ihe 
church,  not  the  railway  office;  but,  both  in  school  and  church, 
the  disposition  to  do  right  is  inculcated  partly  by  showing  Ihe 
certainly  that  to  do  wrong  will  bring  a  severe  penalty;  and  that 
is  an  instrumentality  which  the  railway  can  use.  Sometimes  the 
best  available  means  of  preventing  stealing  by  conductors  is  to 
exercise  rigorous  compulsion  in  the  correction  of  lesser  faults ; 
likewise,  enginemen  can  be  influenced  powerfully  to  avoid  going 
to  sleep  in  the  cab  by  maintaining  such  strict  discipline  that 
ihey  will  see  that  there  is  trouble  in  store  for  them  when  they 
are  awake,  except  as  they  maintain  the  highest  vigilance  every 


We  do  not  sufficiently  heed  the  lesson  of  the  derailer.  A  de- 
railing switch  is  a  powerful  "moral  safeguard,"  because  engine- 
men  know  that  disregard  of  its  warning  is  sure  to  be  found  out. 
A  derailing  switch  at  the  approach  lo  every  crossover,  every 
block  signal  and  every  danger  point  would  tend  powerfully 
to  make  enginemen  vigilant,  and  such  a  mechanical  calling-lo- 
account,  if  interposed  along  a  railway  frequently  enough,  would 
cure  the  fault  that  we  arc  talking  about.  But  it  would  be  ir- 
rational lo  adept  such  radical  measures  without  first  exhausting 
simpler  remedies.  A  derailing  switch  is  of  doubtful  value,  or  is 
an  added  danger,  at  many  places  on  four-track  lines,  and  at  besi 
it  is  a  costly  complication  on  any  line.  An  automatic  train-stop 
is  also  a  "moral  safeguard,"  but  it  is  subject  to  many  dis- 
advantages on  the  ordinary  railway  and  cannot  he  justified  ex- 
cept as  a  last  resort  in  a  desperate  case.  But  the  lesson  of  these 
devices  is  that  enginemen  can  be  kept  vigilant  by  convincing 
them  that  neglect  cannot  be  concealed.  On  most  roads  this  can 
be  done  far  belter  than  it  now  is.  and  this  without  either  derails 
or  automatic  stops.  The  best  discipline  is  very  rare.  If  it 
were  well  known  that  the  requirements  were  severe,  and  that 
they  were  never  relaxed,  a  half  sick  man  or  one  needing  sleep 
would   ihink  in  season,  and   not  try  lo  lake  out  his   run. 

.\  superintendent  who  has  any  suspicion  thai  a  Bridgeport  ca^e 
may  occur  on  his  division  ought  lo  prepare  to  answer  Ihe  follow- 
ing questions  from   his  general  manager's  office : 

How   many   of   your    fnginrmin    have    tun '  past    stop   eignais 
H*w  many'ofthMTiil^n"»r««  dischargid? 


grA    FtiRii 


lien  den  I  that  you 
el    confident   that 


inflictions    of   rul«  voluntarily? 
If  vou  have  not  enough  iniptctors.  secret  ot  non-secret,   why 
do  you  not  have  more?     Who  is  at  fault  for  Ihe  lack? 

disregard  of  signals?    '     ""°    """  '"'  "     '"'^      "   '""'   " 
Are  you  cold  and  iudicUl  enough  lo  apply  sever*  discipline  to 

What    propDTIian    of    discharged   or   suspended    enginemen    da 

Discipline  of  the  kind  suggested  by  these  questions,  administered 
without  fear  or  favor,  would  cause  a  marked  awakening  on 
many  roads;  and  an  awakening  would  improve  the  service;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  tlie  mistakes  of 
enginemen  are  the  result  of  habitual  loose  thinking,  which  will 
never  be  corrected  by  circulars  or  diminished  by  horizontal  in- 
creases of  pay,  or  by  being  pleasant  to  grievance  committees. 

The  Bridgeport  case,  like  Batavia,  N,  Y.,  Grindstone,  Me.,  and 
many  others,  brings  up  the  question  of  the  fireman  and  his  value 
as  a   mcnitor.     If  an  engineman  drops  dead  or   falls  in  a   faint, 
the     fireman's    presence    as   a     lookout    is   of   vital    imporiaiice. 
The    Bridgeport    fireman    was   experienced;    but   that    does    not 
amount  to  much   if  the   requirement  that  firemen  shall   see  sig- 
nals  is    not   enforced.     This    rule    is    in   all   the    rule   books    in 
the  country,   but   on   nearly  or  quite   all  of  the   roads   it  is   en- 
forced  poorly    or  not   at    all.     On    Ihe  New   Haven  the  rule 
says   frankly   that   the   fireman    is   to   observe  -signals   when    not 
otherwise   engaged.     On   other   roads  this   is   an   unwritten   pro- 
viso.    But  with  that  proviso  what  is  the  rule  good  for?     Super- 
intendents  who   have   made   this   rule   a   real   safeguard   should 
stand  up  and  be  ccunled.     The  rule  should  be  enforced  or  else    ; 
abolished.      Except    perhaps   on    the    heaviest   freights    its   com- 
plete observance  is  possible.     Is  it  not  worth  while  to  make  its    - 
observance  actual?    If  firemen  neglect  it  and  enginemen  acquiesce    j 
in   the   neglect,   the   result  is   that   at   many  of   the   most  critical    i 
limes    there    is    on    the     engine   only     one    lookout    man.      This    i 
being  admitted,  as  the  facts  compel  us  to  admit,  the  way  is  open   , 
for  Congress  to  require  a  third  man  on  the  engine,  or  to  order    - 
the   general   introduction   of  automatic   stops;    for   the   presence    : 
of   the   existing   rule   in   the   rule   book   is   presumptive   evidence    . 
that  a  single  lookout  is  not  regarded  by  the  railways  as  sufficient.    " 

The  most  hopeful  means  immediately  available  for  preventing 
these  unexplainable  derailments  and  collisions  is  to  secure,  at  any 
expense,  from  every  engineman,  the  best  service  of  which  he  is 
capable.  The  great  majority  of  enginemen  have  ample  mental 
and  moral  capacity  for  their  duties  under  rigid  discipline.  The 
iiieflicieiit  must  be  weeded  out. 


NEW    BOOKS. 
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conducted  by  the  author,  indicate  that  some  American 
lignites  equal  German  lignites  in  fuel  value,  and  can  probably 
be  made  into  briquets  on  a  commercial  scale  without  the  use  of 
binding  materials.  Cohesion  and  weathering  tests  demonstrated 
that  good  briquets  endure  handling  and  resist  weathering  much 
belter  than  the  lignite  from  which  they  are  made.  Of  four  sam- 
ples of  raw  lignite,  three  contained  about  40  per  cent,  moisture 
and  had  a  full  value  of  6.079  to  6.241  b.  t.  u.,  while  a  Texas  lig- 
nite, wilh  a  moisture  content  of  33  per  cent,  had  a  fuel  value  of 
6,840  B.  T.  u.  The  percentage  of  moisture  removed  in  the  process 
of  briquelting  ranged  from  24  to  32  per  cent.,  and  the  heat  value 
of  the  briquet  was  36.5  to  54  per  cent,  higher  (ban  that  of  the 
raw  lignites.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  North  Dakota  lignites 
the  removal  of  32  per  cent,  of  moisture  during  briquctting  per- 
mits a  decided  lessening  of  the  cost  of  supplying  a  consumer 
with  a  given  number  of  heat  units.  The  advantage  of  the 
briquets  in  this  respect  is  of  especial  importance  when  transpor- 
tation lo  a  distant  market  is  involved.  If  the  briquets  possess 
no  other  advantage  over  raw  lignite  than  their  higher  heal  value, 
they  would  be  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  raw  fuel.  This  bul- 
letin can  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  MitK^M.'7idui|gtpa,  D.C, 
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To  THE  EwTOK  OF  THE  RAILWAY  AoE  Gazette: 

1  read  my  friend  Bell's  letter  on  the  history  of  wide  fireboxes 
for  locomotives  in  the  issue  of  July  21,  page  110,  with  much 
pleasure.  In  his  tetter  I  do  not  agree  with  one  thing,  and  that 
is  the  date  given  for  the  first  wide  Arebox,  i.  e.,  one  extending 
over  the  driving  wheels.  1  wish  to  call  his  attention  lo  loco- 
motives used  in  France  as  shown  in  Colburn's  History  of  the 
Locomotive  Engine,  published  in  1871.  A  wide  firebox  engine  is 
shown  on  pages  89  and  90— Figs.  105,  106,  107  and  108— which 
was  used  in  1863.  henkv  f.  colvih. 


ENGINE  NUMBERS  READABLE  AT  NIQHT. 

S*c»Ai«Kio.  Cil.,  Auguit  1,  1911, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Standard  rules  provide  for  the  insertion  of  engine  numbers  in 
train  orders  for  the  purpose  of  identification.  Many  passenger 
engines  are  equipped  with  electric  generators  to  furnish  current 
for  headlights  and  engine  indicators,  and  electric  lights  are  pro- 
vided for  the  benefit  of  the  engineman  in  oiling  instead  i>{  using 
a  torch.  Why  not  place  two  16  c.  p.  electric  lights  under  the 
iron  step  that  is  attached  to  the  side  of  the  tender  above  the 
running   board,   on   Vanderbilt   tanks,   directly   over   the   engine 


:  the  front  of  the  engine,  in  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing the  number  on  the  tender,  and  then  the  tender  should  fail 
him,  he  might  be  worse  off  than  before.  In  this  connection  ii  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  to  require  conductors,  enginemen  and 
others  on  moving  trains  to  read  engine  numbers  at  night,  at  the 
risk  of  causing  a  collision  if  a  mistake  Is  made,  cannot  be  dignified 
by  any  better  name  than  a  necessary  evil.  Use  the  block  system, 
and  render  such  a  clumsy  expedient  unnecessary. — EJinoR.] 


The  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  has  recently  placed  in 
service  eight  Mallet  locomotives  having  the  2-8-8-2  wheel 
arrangement.  These  engines  were  built  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  are  operating  under 
specially  difficult  conditions.  Their  duly  is  to  either  pull  or 
push  trains  of  empty  steel  ore  cars  from  the  docks  at  Dulutti. 
Minn.,  to  the  yard  at  Proctor,  a  distance  of  seven  miles.  For 
six  miles  there  is  an  ascending  grade  of  22  per  cent.,  combined 
with  numerous  compensated  curves  of  6  to  10  deg.  The  en- 
gines were  built  under  guarantee  lo  handle,  on  this  grade,  :i 
train  of  55  empty  steel  ore  cars,  each  weighing  32,300  lbs,,  with 
a  caboose  weighing  20,000  lbs.,  at  a  speed  of  12  m.  p.  h.  This 
represents  a  load,  exclusive  of  engine  and  tender,  of  approxi- 
mately 900  tons.  The  Iccomotives  have  proved  their  ability  to 
handle  950  tons  under  the  specified  conditions.  The  calculated 
tractive  effort,  working  conp'-und,  is  91.000  lbs.     The  enginei 


Heavy  Mallet  Locomotive;   Duluth,  MUeabe  &  Northern. 


number  that  is  painted  on  the  side  of  the  tender?  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  numbers  that  it  is  possible  to  see  from  moving 
trains  at  night.  Incidentally,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  men- 
tion that  many  of  the  disastrous  collisions  occur  at  night.  Trains 
always  have  Co  decrease  speed  materially  at  night  to  check  engine 
numbers  on  the  side  of  the  tender  by  the  insufficient  light  of  a 
torch  or  lantern,  and  then  there  is  sometimes  a  doubt  if  the 
reading  is  correct.  By  placing  the  electric  lights  on  the  side  of 
the  tender  the  rays  of  light  will  be  thrown  directly  on  the  num- 
ber and  the  doubt  removed.  By  placing  them  under  the  iron 
step  they  would  be  protected  from  interference  by  anyone  climb- 
ing to  top  of  tender  from  running  board.  AM  doubt  as  to  engine 
numbers  would  be  removed  and  the  numbers  would  be  as  plainly 
discemable  as  the  train  numbers  in  engine  indicators.  This  idea, 
approved  by  many  engine  and  trainmen,  would  be  particularij 
applicable  to  single  track  roads  using  engines  that  are  equipped 
with  electric  headlights.  william  schwab. 

[Engine  numbers  should  be  easily  readable,  day  or  night,  by 
every  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  them.  On  this  point 
everybody  can  agree  with  our  correspondent.  But  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  have  the  numbers  uniform  in  size,  location  and 
visibility,  and  unless  all  of  the  engines  on  a  division  were 
susceptible  of  the  improvement  suggested,  the  catching  of  num- 
bers within  a  brief  period  of  time  might  be  made  more  con- 
fusing instead  of  easier.    If  a  trainman  or  station  man  neglected 


are  capable  of  traversing  curves  of  18  deg.,  and  are  arranged 
for  operating  in  either  direction.  They  have  a  pilot  and  head- 
light at  each  end,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  truck  wheels  is 
said  to  be  of  special  value  in  work  of  this  character. 

The  boiler  has  a  straight  lop,  and  is  of  the  separable  type, 
with  a  feed  water  healer  in  the  front  section.  The  water 
enters  the  heater  through  right  and  left  hand  check  valves, 
and  is  discharged  through  an  outlet  placed  in  the  manhole 
cover  on  the  top  center  line.  The  main  check  valves  are  placed 
right  and  left,  near  the  front  end  of  the  boiler  proper,  and  ap- 
proximately on  the  water  line.  The  feed,  after  passing  throuj;h 
the  check  enters,  an  internal  horizontal  pipe,  20  in.  in  length. 
This  pipe  is  closed  at  the  end  and  has  holes  drilled  on  its  I'pper 
side  so  that  the  water  enters  the  boiler  in  a  number  of  sm-ill 
streams.  This  device  is  the  invention  of  C.  W.  Seddon,  super- 
iiitendent  motive  power,  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern,  and  ha3 
given  good  satisfaction.  The  firebox  has  an  exceptional  amount 
of  heating  surface  and  volume,  and  approximates  the  Wootten 
type  in  shape.  The  grate  is  arranged  to  rock  in  four  sections, 
and  is  provided  with  transverse  drop  plates,  located  betwten 
the  front  and  rear  group  of  rocking  bars.  The  ash-pan  has  a 
single  hopper,  with  dampers  front  and  back,  and  draft  openings 
under  the  mud  ring  at  the  iides.  It  is  piped  so  th.it  the  asliei; 
can  be  blown  off  the  slopes  into  the  hopper,  and  Ihcnce  out 
through  the   back  d.imper.     The   smoke-box  has  a   sh:  rt  e.V.ei' 
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high  single  nozzle,  in  front  o£ 
which  it  placed  the  adjustable  diaphragm.  The  stack  is  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  it  has  an  adjustable  petticoat  pipe  be- 
As  far  as  details  of  construction  are  concerned  the  boilrr 
follows  the  regular  practice  of  the  builder  for  locomotives 
of  this  type  and  capacity.  The  separable  joint  surrounds  aii 
intermediate  combustion  chamber,  located  between  the  water 
healer  and  the  evaporating  section.  The  longitudinal  seain^ 
are  bint-jointed  and  welded  at  the  ends.  The  dome  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  pressed  steel,  flanged  lo  fit  the  radius  of 
the  boiler  shell.  The  arrangement  of  the  steam  and  exiiaust 
piping  used  presents  several  interesting  features.  The  thrctlle 
valve  is  connected  to  an  internal  dry  pipe,  and  this,  in  turn, 
communicates  with  right  and  left  hand  steam  pipes  located  in 
the  combustion  chamber.  These,  pipes  are  sealed  on  a  s.iddlc 
shaped  casting,  which  is  bolted  to  the  underside  of  the  boiler 
shell,  and  has  cored  in  it  suitable  passages  for  the  liish  prfS- 
sure  steam  and  exhaust.  Short  pipes  connect  these  pa^js.iges 
with  the  high  pressure  steam  chests.  Here  the  distribution  is 
controlled  by  inside  admission  piston  valves,  15  in.  in  diam- 
eter. The  high  pressure  exhaust,  after  passing  through  the 
saddle,  enters  a  cast  iron  elbow  pipe  and  is  conveyed  ti'  the 
reheater.  This  device  is  located  in  a  21-in.  flue  which  traversts 
the  center  of  the  water-heater.  It  consists  of  two  cast  steel 
headers  connected  by  31  2-in.  tubes  and  provides  a  reheating 
surface  of  160  sq.  ft.  At  the  front  end  the  reheater  connect) 
with  a  second  elbow  pipe.  This  pipe  is  located  in  the  smoke- 
box  and  communicates  with  the  flexible  receiver  pipe,  which  is 
arranged  in  accordance  with  the  usual  practice  of  the  builr.ers. 
The  exhaust  pipe  connecting  the  low  pressure  steam  chest  wiUi 
the  smoke-box  calls  for  no  special  comment.  The  low  pre-,'ii;ri- 
distribution  is  controlled  by  outside  admission  piston  valves,  of 
the  saiiie  dimensions  as  those  used  with  the  high  pressu't 
cylinders. 

The  valve  motions  are  of  the  Walschaert  type,  and  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Baldwin  power  reverse  mechanism.  The  links 
for  both  the  front  and  rear  engines  are  supported  by  longitudinal 
bearers,  outside  the  leading  driving  wheels.  Both  the  high  and 
low  pressure  valves  are  given  ^-in.  lead.  The  cylinder  by-pas, 
valves  have  flat  plates  over  the  relief  ports,  this  being  the  type 
ordinarily  used  by  the  builders  on  piston  valve  engines.  The 
low  pressure  cylinders  are  lubricated  by  force  feed  oil  pumps 
driven  from  the  front  valve  motion.  The  frames  are  of  cast 
steel  and  measure  S  in.  in  width.  The  articulated  connection  and 
the  frame  construction  at  the  low  pressure  cylinders  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  usual  practice  of  the  builders.  The  forward 
equalization  system  is  broken  between  the  second  and  third  pairs 
of  drivers,  while  the  rear  system  is  continuous  on  each  side 
of  the  locomotive.  The  front  truck  is  center  bearing,  and  the 
back  end  of  the  forward  equalizer  rests  on  a  transverse  leaf 
spring,  which  is  suspended  from  yokes  placed  over  the  leading 
driving  boxes.  The  front  frames  are  strongly  braced  trans- 
versely by  the  two  cast  steel  waist  bearers  on  which  'the  engine 
is  supported.  The  rear  frame  braces  include  a  substantial  steel 
casting,  which  serves  as  a  support  (or  the  front  end  of  the  mud 
ring.  The  latter  is  carried  at  the  rear  on  a  vertical  expansion 
plate  bolted  to  the  foot  plate.  The  lender  frame  is  composed  of 
13-in.  channels  with  front  and  back  bumpers  of  cast  steel.  The 
trucks  are  of  the  arch-bar  type  with  steel  bolsters.  The  lank 
has  a  waler-bottom  and  carries  9,000  gal.  of  water  and  16  tons 

The  service  in  which  these  engines  are  employed  requires 
the  development  of  full  power  throughout  the  entire  run  and 
under  such  conditions  heavy  compound  locomotives  operate  lo 
the  best  advantage  and  show  maximum  economies.  The  new 
engines  steam  freely  and  preliminary  tests  indic.ite  that  they 
will  prove  fully  capable  of  performing  the  duty  required  of 
them.  The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  ot  these  locomotives 
are  given  in  the  accompanying  table. 


Ty,« 


Tiactive  effort ...!!!.!!.!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  91,000  Jta, 

Weight  in   working  oidsi 448,000  lbs. 

Weigh!    on    drivers 406.M0  lbs. 

Weigh!  of  engine  and  le  d:r  in  woikicg  Did:r 620.000  lbs. 

Wh«l  base,  Sriving aO  fl.  10  in. 

Wheel   base,   total    SB  tl.  2  in. 

WhMl  bSse,  engine  and  lerder 87  fl.  6  in. 

Ralioi. 

Total  weigh!  -i-   iractive  effort 4.92 

Weight  on  drivers  -i-  !racIiM  eflori 4.47 

Tractive  elTort  X   diameter  drivers   -;-   healing  surface.. 755 

To!al  healing  lorface  -i-  grale  area 62 

Firebox  heating  lurface  ~  total  heal,  insiace.  Bt:  «nl.     3.7t 

Weiglil  on   drivers  ■)-  !otal  hea!ing  surface S9.J 

Total  weight  -r-  loEil  healing  surface 65.1 

Voluiue   eouivalen!   simple  cvlinderi.   cu.   fl 27.75 

Total  healing  surface   -=-  vol,  cylinders 248 

Orale  area   -^   vol.  lylindere 3.03 

Kind    Compound 

Diame!er 26  in,  &  40  in, 

Siroke 33  in. 

Kind    Hal,    Pision 

H-hecls. 

Driving,   diameter  over   lire 57  in. 

Driving,  ibitfcnesa  of  lire 3>4  in. 

Driving,  journals,  main .11  in.  x  12  in. 

Driving,   journals,   others IOCj  in.  x  12  in. 

Engine  truck,   diameter    30</,  in. 

Engine  !ruck  journals b  in.  ■   11  in. 

Trailing   !ruck,    diameter 36  in. 

Trailing  Iruck  journals    6  in.  x  10  in. 

Boiler. 

Style     Slraighl 

Working  pressure    ZOO  lbs. 

Oulside  dtameter  of  first  ring 84  in. 

Firebox,  width  and  lergih 96  in.  x  126!^  in. 

FireboK    plates,    thickness Ji  in. 

Firebox,  water  space   6  in,  &  5  in. 

Tubes— number   and   diameter    401— 2>j  in. 

Tubes,    leng!h    21  fl. 

Heating    surface,    lubes 4,934  sq.  ft. 

Healing    surface,    firebox 255  sq.  (I. 

Healing  surface,  feed.water  healer ....1,694  sq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   mlal 6,883  sn.  fl. 

Crate   area    84  sq.  f!. 

Ttnder. 
Wheels,   diameler    33  in. 

teurnal^    6  in.   x    II  in. 
aler    capacity    9,000  gal. 


Beginning  on  the  first  ot  October  next,  the  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  American  Railway  Association  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  dangerous  articles,  other  than  explosives,  will  be  super- 
seded by  a  code  which  has  been  issued  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  new  regulations,  prefaced  by  a  brief 
code  of  rules  prepared  by  the  American  Railway  Association 
and  serving  as  an  introduction  and  index  to  the  governtnen; 
rules,  is  being  sent  out  by  the  general  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion. All  railways  are  urged  to  re-issue  their  regulatio:  .s  in 
accordance  with  the  new  code  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  give 
employees  ample  opportunity  to  study  them  before  October  1, 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rules  were  drawn  up 
originally  by  the  railways'  bureau  of  explosives.  The  rules  have 
the  force  of  law,  and  they  require  railways  to  furnish  copies  of 
them  to  shippers  of  dangerous  articles  on  application 

An  important  and  new  feature  of  the  government  regulations 
is  the  inclusion  of  detailed  specifications  for  shipping  containers 
for  dangerous  articles.  These  fill  eight  pages  of  the  pamphlet. 
There  are  six  sets  of  specifications,  covering  the  manufacture 
and  test  of  glass  carboys  for  corrosive  and  inflammable  liquids; 
metal  cans  and  boxes  for  inflammable  liquids;  seamless  steel 
cylinders  for  gases  under  high  pressure;  lap  welded  steel  cyl- 
inders for  anhj-drous  ammonia;  iron  or  steel  barrels  or  drums 
for  inflammable  liquids,  and  wooden,  wire-bound  or  fibre  board 
boxes  for  matches.  The  adoption  of  these  specifications,  to  be 
followed  later  by  specifications  for  other  containers,  emphasiics 
the  fact  that  the  regulating  authority  exercised  by  the  Interst;ite 
Commerce  Commission  to  s^UH6"safit>?Ati^t*iutbt»;  hh'''*s  to 
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the  shippers  as  well  as  to  ihe  carriers.  The  standards  fixed  by 
these  specifications  are  higher  than  those  heretofore  in  general 
use.  increasing  the  cost  of  packing. 

An  important  change  in  the  body  of  the  regulations  is  the  use 
of  a  single  list  of  well-known  dangerous  articles  to  replace  the 
three  lists  of  "IiiHammable  Articles,"  "Doubtful  Articles,"  and 
"'Excepted  Articles,"  in  the  A.  R.  A.  regulations.  This  sim- 
plification has  been  made  possible  by  the  education  of  shippers 
and  railway  employees,  accomplished  by  Ihe  bureau  of  explosives 
during  Ihe  past  three  years.  Under  the  old  regulations  station 
agents  were  required  to  act  somewhat  in  the  capacity  of  a 
policeman  in  enforcing  the  rules.  In  doubtful  cases  ihey  had  to 
inform  themselves  in  regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
shipper,  not  only  of  the  requirements  of  the  regulations,  but 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  material  offered  by  him  for  ship- 
ment. These  requirements  are  now  the  law  of  the  laud,  appli- 
cable to  the  shipper  as  well  as  lo  Ihe  carrier;  not  simply  rail- 
way rules  that  an  obstinate  shipper  may  decide  to  disregard. 
After  October  1  Ihe  shipper  of  a  dangerous  article  of  any  kind 
must  certify  on  his  shipping  order  that  he  has  complied  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

In  preparing  for  the  commission  the  new  set  of  regulations, 
the  bureau  of  explosives  has  been  successful  in  securing  the  co- 
operation of  interstate  shippers.  Practically  all  of  the  con- 
tainer specifications  mentioned  were  drawn  by  committees  of 
manufacturing  shippers,  a  very  practical  evidence  of  their  will- 
ingness to  co-operate  in  promoting  public  safety. 

The  certificate  to  be  signed  by  shippers  will  have  to  be  in  a 
form  different  from  that  now  required,  so  that  if  old  blanks 
are  continued  in  use  rubber  stamps  will  be  necessary  to  insert 
the  new  wording. 

The  new  rules  include  specifications  for  iron  or  steel  barrels 
or  drums  to  be  used  in  transporting  inflammable  liquids.  These 
require  that  a  drum  with  a  capacity  of  50  to  55  gals,  shall 
weigh  70  lbs,,  and  be  of  No.  16  gage  metal.  United  States  stand- 
ard;  3  drum  to  carry  less  than  30  gals..  No.  18  gage;  one  to 
carry  100  to  110  gals,  to  weigh  130  lbs.,  and  to  be  made  of 
No.  14  gage;  every  drum  to  stand  a  compressed  air  test  of  15 
lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  and  be  designed  to  stand  a  hydrostatic  test  of 
40  lbs.  per  sq.  in. ;  and  every  drum  must  be  able  when  filled 
with  water  to  stand  being  dropped  4  ft.  to  a  solid  concrete  floor 
without  leakage. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  latiels  specified  for  packages 
or  in  the  placards  prescribed  for  ears.  The  shippers  must  fur- 
nish and  apply  the  labels  to  their  packages,  and  the  carriers 
must  supply  the  placards. 

It  was  recommended  by  the  bureau  of  explosives  that  the  use 
of  meial  barrels  or  drums  meeting  these  specifications  be  made 
compulsory  for  inflammable  liquids  having  a  flash-poinl  below 
20  deg.  F.  The  commission  did  not  approve  this  recommenda- 
tion and  adopted  a  rule  permitting  the  use  of  good  wooden  bar- 
rels for  these  liquids,  expressing  the  expectation  that  the  use  of 
wooden  barrels  would  be  gradually  discontinued. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  commission  permits  the  use 
of  wooden  barrels,  it  has  by  the  adoption  of  the  metal  barrel 
specifications  prohibited  the  use  of  many  of  the  grades  of  cheap 
metal  barrels  heretofore  used  for  this  service,  and  it  has  given 
at  least  a  moral  support  to  the  contention  of  the  bureau  of  ex- 
plosives, ft  is  believed  to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  the 
permission  to  use  wooden  barrels  for  such  inflammable  liquids 
as  gasoline,  will  be  withdrawn. 

Another  new  and  important  feature  of  the  rules  relates  to  the 
transportation  of  inflammable  liquids  in  tanlt  cars.  It  is  now 
specified  that  in  order  to  be  transported  in  a  tank  car,  an  in- 
flammable liquid  must  not  show  a  vapor  pressure  of  more  than 
10  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg,  F.  Not  many  of 
the  shippers  using  tank  cars  have  known  heretofore  anything 
about  the  vapor  pressure  of  liquids  shipped  by  them,  and  (he 
serious  accident  at  St.  Louis  in  April  last,  was  due  to  the  trans- 
portation  in  a  tank  car  of  unblended  liquefied  petroleum  gas 


(casing  head  gasoline).  Samples  of  this  liquid  have  shown 
vapor  pressures  at  100  deg.  F.  exceeding  30  lbs,  per  sq.  in. 

This  accident  has  also  emphasized  the  necessity  for  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  railways  to  insure  that  tank  cars  used 
for  this  dangerous  service  are  selected  from  the  best  cars  avail- 
able. Not  infrequently  in  the  past,  any  tank  car  available  has 
been  considered  satisfactory  and  no  distinction  has  been  made 
between  the  dangers  involved  in  transporting  in  such  a  car 
highly  volatile  and  inflammable  liquids  on  the  one  hand,  and 
lubricating  oil,  or  cottonseed  oil  oil  the  other.  The  tank  car 
committee  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  has  'been  re- 
established, and  this  important  question  will  be  given  serious 
consideration  in  the  near  future. 

Colonel-  Dunn,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  explosives,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  vigorous  campaign  of  education  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  liquefied  petroleum  gas.  a  new  and  important  industry, 
and  has  got  many  of  them  to  supply  themselves  with  the  vapor 
tension  measuring  apparatus  developed  by  the  bureau  of  explo- 
sives working  with  a  committee  of  manufacturers.  The  con- 
of  this  apparatus  is  described  and  directions  for  using 
en  in  a  circular  which  has  been  issued  by  the  bureau. 


TRAIN    ACCIDENTS    IN    JULY.' 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 

occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month 
of  July,  1911.     This  record  is  based  on  accounts  published  in 

local  daily  newspapers,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  seems  proper  lo  write  to  the  railway  manager 
for  details  or  for  confirmation. 

Collishm. 

Kind  of    Kind  of 

Dal*.                  Road.                     Plait.              Accident,    Train.  KilM.  Inj^d. 

fj.     W.  Jiisey  &  S Lucaston.               xc.           P.  &  P.  2  17 

S.     M.,  Si.  P.  &  S.  S.  M..  Superior.                be.           F.  &  F.  3  3 

N.  Y.  C.  &  Si.  L..  t  AshlaUula.              ic.           F.  &  F.  5  2 

•6.     Wattaih    "-ilchfield.               re.           F.  Sr  F.  1  2 

IJ.     Soulhern    GraniieQuatry.se.           F.  &  P.  0  6 

15.  Erie   Porlage.                  xc.           P.  4  F.  1  8 

17.  Penn Newark.                  xc.           F.  &  F.  1  0 

19.     Ann  ArtKir  .^nn    .\.bor.           xc.           P.  &  F.  0  2 

27.  Seaboard  A,  L Ilanlel.  X.  C.       be.           P.  &  F.  8  6i 

29.     Sou(h*tn  Pae Tracy.                     xc.           P.  &  F,  0  2 

28.  Banaor  &  A Grindstone.            be.           P.  &  P.  9  Z* 

•30.     Ches.  i  Ohio Fire  Brick.             re.           F.  &  F.  1  1 

DcrfilmtHls. 

Cause  of    Kind  of 

Dale.                  Road,                .     Place.               derailrat.    Train.  Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

7.     Mo..  Kan.  &  T Batlletl.                 uri.               P.  0  4 

10.  N,  Y..  N.  H.  &  H...Weslerl)'.              m).                 F.  1  3 
tlO.     Oregon  Trunk   The  Dalles.           d.  track.        P.  2  20 

11.  N.  Y..  N.  H,  &  H...  Bridgeport.         e«.  speed.       P.  15  50 

12.  BalL  &  O.  S.  W Dilbboro.              un..               P,  0  20 

U.     Illinois  Cent Dnquoin.               malice.           P.  0  6 

16.  Mo..  Kan,  &  Tex Ronbam  }c.         na.                 P.  0  3 

16.     Buff.,  P.  &  P Farmersville.        unx.               P.  0  6 

16.     Chi.  &  N.  W Tilford.                 cow.               P.  0  0 

16.     Si.  Louis  &  S.  F Joplin.                   cow.               P.  1  0 

16.     La.,  R.  &  N.  Co Edenborn.             unx.               P.  0  0 

18.  Fenn Anoka.                   derail.           P.  0  5 

19.  Ball.  &  O Bryant.                   ....               F.  4  2 

19.     Denver  &  Rio  Grande.De  Deque.             d,  bridge       F,  0  U 

19.     Colo.  &  Southern..  ..Trinidad.               d.  track.        P.  2  0 

24.     Phila.   &  Reading Coatesville.           malice.           P.  I  ii 

23.     Lehigh  Valley    Uurdettf.-              b.  rail.           P.  D  40 

Ollicr  Accidinls. 


:  L.  A.  k  S.  L.. Garfield. 


illision- be,    Bultino   collision. ic,    Olhi 

r>efeetive— -unf.     Unforeseen     obslrudioi 
ail.    Open    derailing    swilch ms.    Misplac 
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The  derailment  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  the  llth,  due  to  dis- 
regard of  signals  and  high  speed  through  a  crossover,  was  the 
most  notable  accident  in  July,  the  train  being  one  which  is 
frequently  used  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
location  being  easily  accessible  to  a  multitude  of  New  York 
reporters;  but  the  collisions  in  Maine  and  North  Carolina  two 
weeks  later  were  of  about  equal  gravity.  The  fifteenth  death 
from  the  Bridgeport  disaster  occurred  August  10.  No  important 
facts  have  been  brought  out  in  addition  to  those  given  in  our 
account  printed  July  14,  page  90.  The  rear  brakeman  who  went 
back  testilies  that  the  distant  signal  was  found  by  him  properly 
set  to  stop  the  train.  The  frog  was  a  No.  8  (slip  switch),  not 
No.  10.  The  distant  signals  for  the  two  eastbound  tracks  are 
on  a  bracket  post  about  2,200  ft.  in  the  rear  of  the  home  sig- 
nals, and  the  home  signals  are  on  a  like  post  near  the  cabin. 
The  distant  and  the  home  signal  for  track  No.  2  were  both  in 
the  horizontal  position  and  a  dwarf  signal,  on  the  ground,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  crossover  indicated  "clear."  A  railway  officer, 
not  of  the  New  Haven  road,  who  knew  the  engineman  (Curtis) 
says  that  ,he  was  above  the  average  engineman  in  intelligence 
and  general  ability.  Curtis  had  been  sick  with  measles,  return- 
ing to  work  about  three  weeks  previous  to  this  date,  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  his  health  was  not  fully  restored;  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  produced  either  on  this  point,  or  as  to  whether  he 
had  a  normal  amount  of  sleep  in  the  period — said  to  be  six 
hours— in  which  he  was  in  bed,  before  going  on  duty.  The 
afternoon  and  night  were  extremely  hot.  The  fireman  had  had 
several  years'  experience. 

The  collision  at  Hamlet,  N.  C,  on  the  27th,  was  between  an 
excursion  train  carrying  912  passengers  (negroes),  and  a  freight 
train.  Six  of  the  11  coaches  were  wrecked.  Eight  passengers 
were  killed,  and  62  passengers  and  3  trainmen  were  injured. 
Most  of  the  victims  were  in  the  third  and  fourth  cars  of  the 
passenger  train.  The  collision  was  due  to  an  error  of  the 
despatcher,  who  notified  the  freight  that  all  overdue  trains  had 
arrived  at  Hamlet,  when  such  was  not  the  fact. 

The  collision  at  Grindstone,  Me.,  on  the  night  of  the  28th,  in 
which  fire  passengers  and  four  trainmen  were  killed,  aod  22 
passengers  and  two  trainmen  were  injured,  was  between  a 
southbound  regular  and  a  northbound  excursion  train.  Both 
trains  were  moving  at  moderate  speed,  but  yet  fast  enough  so 
that  the  engine  of  the  excursion  train  was  pushed  back  through 
the  car  next  to  it,  which  was  the  smoking  car;  and  nearly  all  of 
the  passengers  killed  or  injured  were  in  this  smoking  car.  Both 
engines  were  badly  wrecked,  and  both  firemen  and  one  engine- 
man  were  among  the  killed.  The  trains  were  to  meet  at  Grind- 
Stone.  The  excursion  train  was  the  second  section  of  a  regular 
train  and  was  inferior,  by  direction,  to  the  southbound.  It  had 
encroached  on  the  time  of  the  other  train  one  or  two  minutes. 
The  engineman  and  the  fireman  of  the  excursion  train  were 
both  killed. 

The  collision  at  Lucaston,  N.  J.,  on  the  third  was  due  to  the 
mistake  of  a  brakeman  who  threw  a  crossover  switch  instead  of 
a  switch  leading  to  a  side  track.  His  train,  a  westbound  local 
passenger  train,  was  to  be  backed  into  the  side  track  to  clear 
the  main  line  for  a  following  express  train.  In  consequence  of 
the  mistake  in  setting  the  switch  the  local  train  was  backed 
across  to  the  eastbound  main  track  just  as  an  eastbound  pas- 
senger train  came  along  at  high  speed ;  and  two  passenger  cars 
of  the  local  were  struck  in  the  side  and  overturned.  Two  pas- 
sengers were  killed  and  17  injured,  all  of  them  in  the  two 
coaches  of  the  local  train.  The  brakeman  who  threw  the  wrong 
switch  is  a  man  of  experience.  He  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
jail  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  The  two  switches  are  only 
about  a  rail  length  apart.  The  reports  indicate  that  the  engine- 
man  of  the  local  train  was  one  not  regularly  assigned  to  that 
train,  and  that  he  stopped  the  train  a  little  too  soon,  so  that  its 
rear  car  was  just  past  the  crossover  switch  but  was  not  past 
the  side  track  switch.  It  is  said  that  he  backed  the  train  before 
the  brakeman  had  given  a  motion  instructing  him  to  do  so. 


Electric  AccidetUt.—O!  the  14  accidents  to  electric  cars  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in 
the  month  of  July  (and  in  nearly  every  one  of  which  a  consider- 
able number  of  persons  were  injured),  three  are  charged  with 
fata!  results.  A  butting  collision  at  Fairhaven,  Mich.,  killed 
one  and  injured  27.  Another  similar  accident  at  Dearborn,  Mich., 
killed  one  and  injured  25,  and  one  at  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  on  the 
21st,  killed  three  and  injured  12.  In  the  last  mentioned  case 
one  of  the  cars  was  an  extra,  and  it  was  being  run  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  road;  and  he  was  killed.  The  collision 
was  due  to  disregard  of  an  automatic  block  signal.  This  signal 
had  been  struck  by  lightning  and  made  inoperative,  and  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  regular  train  (car),  not  having  been  informed 
that  an  extra  car  was  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  pro- 
ceeded on  their  timetable  rights.  This  action  of  the  conductor 
and  the  motorman  was  therefore  in  defiance  of  the  lesson  of  a 
dozen  years'  experience  with  automatic  block  signals  on  single 
track  lines,  namely,  that  when  such  a  signal  indicates  stop,  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  only  safe  course,  unless  the  line  can  be  seen 
for  a  long  distance,  is  to  send  a  flagman  ahead.  Timetable  rights 
and   block   signal  rights  cannct  be   thus  easily   interchanged. 


XII. 


..  Jur 


2*.   1911. 

My  Dear  Boy :  You  tell  me  that  you  are  conducting  labor 
negotiations  these  days.  As  I  understand  it.  all  the  old  griev- 
ances have  been  merged ;  after  eliminating  all  demands  intro- 
duced for  trading  purposes  it  is  simply  a  question  of  more  money. 
This  simplifies  the  proposition.  The  union  gets  all  that  it  can 
and  the  general  manager  gives  up  only  what  he  must.  Simple 
but  barbaric.  Such  innocent  bystanders  as  the  public  and  the 
stockholders  may  get  hurt  in  the  process,  but  that  is  part  of  the 
penalty  for  being  innocent  bystanders.  We  are  in  a  transition 
period.  All  the  hot  air  fests  that  you  are  now  holding  are  prob- 
ably necessary  to  blow  the  chaff  away  from  the  wheat.  Sooner 
or  later  the  irrevocable  law  of  supply  and  demand  must  operate 
to  place  the  whole  matter  of  the  compensation  of  labor  upon  a 
more  scientific  basis.  At  present  it  is  rather  the  strength  of  the 
particular  union  than  the  relative  justice  of  its  demands. 

Our  predecessors  of  two  generations  ago  did  many  fine  things, 
but  they  overlooked  some  basic  propositions.  Suppose  that  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  when  a  brakeman  expected  to  be  promoted 
to  a  conductor  they  had  said;  "Fine,  my  boy.  You  have  the 
ear-marks  of  a  conductor.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  we 
have  no  conductors  who  cannot  run  an  engine.  We  will  arrange, 
without  money  loss  to  you,  for  you  to  fire  two  or  three  years. 
When  you  assure  us  of  your  ability  to  run  an  engine  we  will 
begin  to  commence  to  talk  about  making  you  a  conductor." 
Later  on  a  man  with  this  splendid  all-around  training  could  have 
specialized  along  the  line  of  his  greatest  aptitude.  We  would  not 
see  freight  tied  up  in  terminals  waiting  for  firemen,  with  a  board 
full  of  extra  brakemen.  There  would  be  an  elasticity  of  assign- 
ment that  would  work  out  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  We 
would  not  have  the  fireman  straining  his  back  to  shovel  fifteen 
or  twenty  tons  of  coal  while  a  different  breed  of  cat,  a  brakeman, 
rides  on  the  fireman's  seat  and  forgets  to  ring  the  bell  when  the 
train  starts. 

We  blame  the  unions  for  expensive  lack  of  interchange- 
ability  of  function.  The  fault  lies  at  the  door  of  the  official 
class.  The  master  mechanic  said :  "This  is  my  man."  The 
superintendent,  and  later  the  trainmaster,  said :  "This  is  my 
man."  This  pleasing  tenacity  for  so-called  individuality  left 
the  company  out  of  the  reckoning.  The  company  got  it  where 
the  chicken  got  the  axe,  sweet  Marie.  It  did  not  take  the  men 
long  to  respect  the  plane  of  cleavage  which. 


Tighte 


,   1911.  by  Tfae  Railroad  Giittte. 
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pTojecled.  So  we  have  a  number  of  unions  with  conflicting 
demands  rather  than  the  more  enlightened  self-interest  of  a 
larger  body.  I  know  that  it  has  been  fashionable  to  play  one 
union  against  another,  but  the  day  of  this  is  nearly  passed.  Just 
how  it  will  all  work  out  I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it  is  too  late 
to  expect  amalgamation.  Perhaps  it  will  come  of  itself  when 
the  firemen  and  enginemen  absorb  or  replace  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive'  Engineers,  and  when  the  trainmen  outlive  the 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors.  Whatever  the  cause  and  what- 
ever the  existing  conditions  the  result  is  plain.  We  have  a 
number  of  forces  operating  to  restrict  the  output  of  capable  men. 
The  economic  machinery  of  society  at  large  is  therefore  out  of 
balance.  You  cannot  blame  the  artisan,  skilled  or  unskilled,  for 
guarding  the  entrance  to  his  craft.  It  is  hianan  nature,  and  it 
is  right  The  debatable  ground,  however,  is  as  to  where  the 
entrance  of  the  public  at  large  should  be  to  prevent  the  matter 
being  overdone.  No  one  labor  organization  can  expect,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  given  preferred  consideration  over  another ; 
neither  can  the  labor  unions,  comprising  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  country's  population,  expect  indefinitely  to  dominate 
society  at  large.' 

It  Js  useless  to  expect  to  accomplish  much  in  the  way  of  in- 
creased elasticity  of  labor  as  long  as  railway  oflicials,  through 
so-called  departments,  insist  upon  narrowing  and  specialized 
rigidity.  Such  reforms  to  be  effective  must  begin  at  the  top. 
It  will  all  come  out  in  the  wash,  but  in  the  meantime  the 
laundry  bills  are  disproportionate  and  may  place  cleanliness  far 
beyond  godliness. 

General  Sherman,  one  of  the  versatile  geniuses  developed  by 
our  great  Civil  War,  once  said  that  most  men  consider  the 
immediate  at  the  expense  of  the  remote;  that  a  few  like  him- 
self were  handicapped  by  considering  the  remote  rather  than 
the  immediate ;  that  really  great  men,  like  Grant,  derived  their 
title  to  greatness  from  an  ability  to  balance  the  immediate  and 
the  remote.  All  men  are  more  or  less  a  product  of  conditions 
and  environment.  The  railway  official  of  today  lives  from  hand 
to  mouth— the  hand  of  expediency  to  the  moUth  of  rapid-fire 
results.  When  more  roads  are  like  the  Pennsylvania  in  having 
the  stability  which  admits  of  intelligent,  far-seeing,  actual  con- 
trol by  directors  and  executive  officers,  it  will  tie  easier.  The 
banker,  from  his  condition  and  environment,  dreads  a  war  or  a 
strike  more  than  the  famine  and  the  pestilence.  The  former 
two  seem  to  him  to  be  avoidable,  while  the  latter  may  be  visita- 
tions of  Providence.  A  strike,  like  a  war,  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
contemplate.  A  surrender  to  principle  and  violation  of  the 
broad  laws  of  true  altruism  can  be  even  more  terrible.  Last 
year  when  the  Pennsylvania,  backed  by  its  directors,  called  the 
bluff  of  the  trainmen,  there  was  hope  in  many  a  breast  that  a 
lesson  would  be  learned ;  that  the  rights  of  the  community  at 
large  would  be  vindicated  as  against  the  unreasonable  demands 
of  the  powerful  few.  How  quickly  did  the  trainmen  find  an 
excuse  to  back  down.  Their  friend  and  advisor,  the  late  Edward  A. 
Moseley,  shrewd  and  scheming,  once  told  them  that  their  best 
weapon  is  a  threat  of  a  strike  and  not  the  strike  itself.  By  and 
by  the  bankers  will  learn  these  lessons  and  bargaining  will  be 
scientific  and  altruistic  as  well  as  collective  and  coercive. 

Perhaps  you  are  thinking  that,  like  the  minister  who  lectures 
the  members  present  for  the  non-churchgoing  of  the  absentees, 
I  am  taking  too  much  of  this  out  of  you.  We  all  know,  as  do 
the  labor  leaders,  that  no  general  manager  ever  went  through 
a  long  strike,  successful  or  unsuccessful,  without  ultimately 
losing  his  job.  The  directors  start  out  with  the  best  intentions 
of  supporting  him.  As  the  struggle  grows  fiercer,  the  tem- 
porarily reduced  earnings  have  a  refrigerating  effect  on  their 
feet.  This  cold  storage  is  reflected  by  a  message  to  the  brain 
that  the  poor  Mr.  General  Manager  is  so  unfortunate;  that  he 
lacks  tact.  He  is  so  rash.  He  jumps  right  in.  We  told  him  he 
might  go  out  to  swim  and  hang  his  clothes  on  a  hickory  limb. 
We  cautioned  him,  as  all  prudent  mothers  should,  not  to  go  near 
the    water.      Everything    in    this    world    costs    something,    and 


nothing  is  more  expensive  than  an  unjust  peace,  a  peace  which 
leaves  out  of  the  reckoning  the  rights  of  the  body  politic. 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  is  the  opposition  the 
labor  unions  have  offered  to  the  exponents  of  so-called  scientific 
management.  Already  our  critics  are  giving  indications  of  be- 
coming our  allies  as  against  the  hard-headed,  selfish  opposition 
of  labor  unions  to  progress.  This  will  serve  to  help  show  the 
public  our  problems  in  their  true  light.  All  that  we  need  <rsk 
is  a  fair  hearing  and  ultimately  the  calm  judgment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  decide  aright. 

1  have  no  quarrel  with  the  labor  union,  as  such.  Were  I  in 
the  ranks  1  would  belong  to  a  union  and  give  it  my  loyal  sup- 
port. Monopoly  and  combination  of  capital  beget  as  a  corollary 
a  labor  trust.  You  and  I  are  powerless  to  eliminate  the  effect 
of  such  natural,  economic  forces.  We  can,  however,  help  con- 
trol the  effect  of  these  forces,  preferably  by  reason.  Tliere  are 
so  many  of  the  primal  instincts  and  passions  still  extant  in 
human  nature  that  at  times  diplomacy  exhausts  itself  and  falls 
back  upon  the  protection  of  forces  offensive  and  defensive,  active 
and  passive. 

You  see  that  it  is  merely  a  phase  of  a  general  probleni:  that  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  your  time  is  taken  up  by  affording 
an  opportunity  for  delegates  to  make  their  lodges  believe  they 
are  earning  their  per  diem  and  expenses.  What  matters  it  to 
the  locomotive  engineers  if  their  importunities  cause  scant  atten- 
tion to  the  unspoken  rights  of  your  clerks  and  trackmen?  Why 
not  figure  out  just  what  proportion  of  your  time  the  different 
organizations  are  entitled  to,  shut  off  senatorial  courtesy  and 
limit  debate  accordingly? 

Whatever  you  do,  have  your  division  superintendents  present 
at  your  negotiations.  Do  not  flatter  yourself  that  your  own 
wonderful  ability  will  enable  you  to  take  a  sound  position  on 
every  question  that  may  arise.  Such  deliberations  are  staff  work 
and,  unlike  line  administration,  are  not  a  one-man  function. 
The  final  decision  should  rest  with  you,  but  in  the  meantime 
get  all  the  light  you  can.  Under  the  unit  system  the  superin- 
tendent can  be  thus  spared  from  his  division  to  help  save  the 
compatty  money  because  there  is  always  a  competent  man  to 
perform  his  duties,  and  a  provision  all  along  the  line  for  auto- 
matic successions  to  meet  just  such  incidents  of  service.  It 
should  be  as  easy  for  a  chief  assistant  superintendent,  familiar 
with  the  routine,  to  assume  the  superintendent's  regular  duties 
any  day  as  for  the  second  despatcher  to  work  the  first  trick. 
When  your  mechanical  assistant  conducts  his  shop  negotiations, 
by  all  means  insist  that  he  direct  the  superintendents  to  send  in 
each  mechanical  assistant  superintendent  to  assist  in  the  con- 
ferences. 

One  reason  that  the  labor  situation  has  gotten  away  from  us 
is  because  the  matter  has  been  handled  on  too  large  a  scale. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  consider  the  abstract  possibilities 
rather  than  the  concrete  effort.  A  superintendent  of  a  140-mile 
division  once  recommended  approval  of  an  application  for  in- 
crease in  wages  of  his  milk  train  crew,  because  the  men  on  the 
next  division  were  getting  as  much  for  running  only  105  miles. 
Investigation  showed  that  his  men  were  on  duty  less  than  six 
hours,  of  which  the  total  time  consumed  in  handling  milk  cans 
was  a  trifle  over  one  hour.  Each  general  manager  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  his  men  will  get  the  worst  of  it  as  compared  with 
other  roads.  He  has  been  inclined  to  yield  when  he  should 
have  been  firm.  The  further  away  from  the  concrete  local  con- 
ditions the  negotiations  can  be  conducted  the  more  vulnerable 
are  the  oflicials.  The  labor  leaders  know  this,  and  the  more 
divisions  or  the  more  roads  they  can  bunch  in  a  single  negotia- 
tion or  arbitration  the  more  unwieldy  becomes  the  proposition 
and  the  greater  the  gain  for  labor.  This  condition  of  things 
was  partly  inevitable,  is  now  partly  avoidable.  Uniformity  may 
be  deadly.  Standardization  can  be  run  in  the  ground,  as  was 
shown  when  a  West  Virginia  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
painted  his  wooden-leg  orange  color /with  marooni  trimmings.— 
Affectionately  your  owrced  by  V^iOOO  IC  I).  .\.  v. 
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For  the  second  time  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  District,  has  denied  the  application  of  the  Buf- 
falo, Rochester  &  Eastern  for  a  certificate  of  public  convenience 
and  a  necessity,  and  for  permission  to  construct  a  railway  across 
the  state  between  Buffalo  and  Troy.  The  decision  was  unani- 
mous. The  commission  passed  adversely  on  a  previous  applica- 
tion on  March  15,  1509,  and  the  following  year  an  application 
for  a  rehearing  was  made  and  granted.  The  grounds  of  denial 
on  the  rehearing  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  reasonable  and  fair  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  rail- 
way prcposed  to  be  constructed  by  the  applicant  is  not  less  than 
$100,000,000. 

2.  That  the  principal  use  of  the  proposed  road  would  be  for 
through  freight.  Thai  a  part  of  the  purpose  is  the  serving  of 
the  localities  through  which  the  road  would  pass,  but  that  it  is 
not  estimated  or  claimed  by  the  applicant  Ihat  the  receipts  there- 
from would  amount  to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  total  receipts. 

3.  That  the  existing  facilities  for  the  carriage  of  through 
freight  and  passengers  across  Ihe  state  are  now  adequate  for 
existing  business,  and  the  service  and  facilities  which  can  be 
furnished  by  existing  railways  will  be  adequate  for  a  reason- 
able future  preiod. 

4.  That  the  facilities  aflorded  by  the  existing  roads  for  the 
accommodation  of  local  business  are  adequate.  Th.nt  the  con- 
struction of  the  proposed  road  would  be  a  greater  convenience 
to  these  communities  whith  are  nearer  to  its  proposed  line 
than  to  the  lines  of  existing  roads,  but  that  such  greater  con- 
venience is  not  enough  to  make  the  proposed  road  as  a  whole 
a   public  nccessily. 

5.  That  the  business  which  could  be  obtained  by  the  proposed 
road  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  operating  expenses  and  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  capita!  invested;  and  that  the  road 
would  necessarily  be  bankrupt  from  the  outset. 

6.  That  the  applicant  has  failed  to  show  linancial  ability, 
resources,  and  connections  sufficient  to  justify  the  belief  that  it 
could  construct  its  proposed  road. 

7.  That  upon  all  of  the  facts  shown  by  the  evidence  taken, 
the  commission  is  unable  to  find  that  the  said  proposed  road  is  a 
public  convenience  and  a  necessity. 

The  opinion  of  the  commission  was  prepared  by  Chairman 
Stevens,  The  new  evidence  adduced  upon  the  rehearing  is 
exhaustively  considered.  The  applicant  admits  that  in  order  to 
.be  a  successful  road  it  must  earn  gross  the  sum  of  $12,142,850 
annually,  and  that  of  this  sum  $10,792,650  must  be  earned  by  the 
carriage  of  through  freight.  An  analysis  of  the  situation  at 
Buffalo  is  given,  showing  in  great  detail  thai  the  proposed  road 
does  not  connect  with  the  Grand  Trunk  at  the  Internationa! 
Bridge;  thai  there  is  no  place  for  a  local  freight  station  nearer 
the  International  Bridge  than  at  Ontario  street,  beyond  the  point 
where  the  tracks  of  the  Lackawanna  cross  the  tracks  of  the 
Central.  That  it  would  be  impossible,  were  the  road  constructed, 
for  it  to  obtain  a  pound  of  freight  from  either  lake  boats  or 
existing  elevators  without  using  the  facilities  of  other  roads 
which  it  is  claimed  are  inadequate  for  handling  the  existing 
business.  Passenger  Iratfic  could  not  be  brought  within  5'/i 
miles  of  (he  center  of  the  city  upon  the  line  of  the  road  itself, 
and  no  freight  could  be  brought  nearer  the  business  portion  of 
the  city  than  Black  Rock,  without  resorting  to  existing  facilities 
which  the  proposed  road  thinks  should  be  superseded.  This 
situation  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  applicant  upon  the 
hearing,  but  no  attempt  was  made  by  it  to  show  how  these 
difficulties  could  be  overcome,  although  months  elapsed  after  its 
attention  was  called     to  the  matter  before  the  hearings  were 

The  commission  says  that  the  applicant  has  not  shown  that  at 
any  time  since  the  former  decision  either  the  New  York 
Central  or  any  other  road  leading  east  from  Buffalo  has  refused 
to  accept  freight  from  western  connections,  or  failed  to  trans- 


port the  same,  when  accepted,  without  delay  to  the  point  of 
consignment.  It  has  not  shown  any  delays  in  handling  any  east- 
bound  through  freight  coming  from  the  West,  either  by  rail  or 
water,  and  delivered  to  existing  rail  lines  at  Buffalo,  since  1907. 

With  one  trifling  exception  it  has  not  shown  any  congestion 
in  the  elevators  at  Buffalo  since  the  former  hearing.  The  case  is 
practically  barren  of  evidence  showing  delays  in  the  handling  of 
through  freight.  Daily  reports  to  the  commission  as  to  cars  sup- 
plied and  car  shipments  at  the  elevators  in  Buffalo  for  a  period  of 
nearly  a  year  show  no  failure  in  such  car  supply  at  any  time. 
The  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  facilities  for  the 
handling  of  the  traffic  which  the  proposed  road  is  chiefly 
designed  to  serve,  and  that  no  claim  of  any  failures  or  in- 
adequacy of  service  has  teen  made  by  the  applicant  in  regard  to 
this  traffic.  Facilities  for  handling  that  class  of  business  from 
which  the  applicant  proposes  to  obtain  nine-tenths  of  ils  revenues 
are  adequate,  and  that  business  is  being  handled  satisfactorily. 
An  enormous  mass  of  evidence  was  taken  on  the  handling  of 
local  traffic  by  the  New  York  Central  since  1907,  the  applicant 
calling  some  seventy-four  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  regard- 
ing undue  and  unreasonable  delays  in  the  transportation  of 
freight,  and  some  thirty-five  witnesses  who  testified  regarding 
delays  in  furnishing  cars  when  required,  for  carload  shipments. 
This  evidence  has  been  thoroughly  analyzed  and  classified,  and 
then  the  evidence  of  the  Central  in  response  thereto  is  analyzed 
with  equal  care.  Numerous  cases  of  alleged  delays  are  cited, 
(he  answer  of  the  Central  is  given  thereto,  and  analysis  is  made 
of  the  actual  service  of  the  Central  with  reference  to  a  large 
number  of  cars  ordered  and  when  the  same  were  furnished 
with  reference  to  the  point  of  time  for  which  they  were  ordered. 
The  number  of  freight  trains  run  by  the  Central,  their  scheduled 
and  actual  running  time  for  a  period  of  one  month  is  given,  the 
handling  of  large  numbers  of  cars  with  reference  to  promptness 
and  efficiency  of  service  is  reviewed,  and  as  a  conclusion  the 
opinion  says:  "After  the  most  careful  and  comprehensive  study 
which  the  commission  has  been  able  to  give  to  this  enormous 
mass  of  evidence,  treating  the  matter  in  its  broadest  aspect 
and  making  all  allowances  in  every  direction  which  good  judg- 
ment would  seem  to  require,  it  must  hold,  as  it  held  upon  the 
former  decision,  that  the  existing  facilities  are  adequate  for 
existing  business,  and  it  must  hold,  in  addition  thereto,  that  the 
service  which  has  been  given  during  the  past  three  years.  ;ind  is 
being  given  now,  is  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  warrant  (he 
construction  of  another  road  for  the  purpose  of  affording  addi- 
tiunal   facilities  and  relief  from  delays  and  inadequate  service." 

Complaints  received  from  shippers  during  the  year  1910  and 
1911  do  not  indicate  any  chronic  delays  or  congsetion  at  any 
point.  Attention  is  also  called  to  Ihe  fact  that  no  complaint 
whatever  was  made  upon  the  hearing  regarding  the  pnssenger 
'Service  given  by  the  New  York  Central;  and  also  that,  with 
but  one  break  between  Lillle  Falls  and  Fonda,  there  is  a  fir.si- 
class,  high-speed  trolley  service  the  whole  length  of  the  state 
from  Troy  to  Buffalo. 

The  cost  of  the  road,  if  it  is  to  pay  a  5  per  cent,  return,  would 
require  a  gross  operating  revenue  of  $14,285,741,  which  would 
necessitate  a  gross  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  $48,100.  Com- 
plete tables  have  been  prepared  showing  all  of  the  freight 
handled  by  tlic  New  York  Central  during  the  year  1909,  which 
Ihe  proposed  road  might  have  handled  had  it  been  in  existence; 
Ihe  sources  from  which  it  was  derived,  and  the  place  or  places 
to  which  it  was  consigned  are  also  given.  The  an.ilysis  of  the 
mass  of  evidence  relating  to  these  freight  shipments  given  by 
the  commission  is  as  follows: 

Tolil   of   all   traffic 5.7S1.:(.7  Um' 

Total  of  all   through  traffic: 

Kaslhounci     2,5:S.2II  ton. 

Weslbound     SJ6.?69  1oii« 

Total  of  all  through  traffic .1.054.0^0  inn', 

Thr  applicarifs  eslitnale  of  the  through  Ir.iffic 

The  actual   amount' of' tiirmiah 'iVaffic,'  as  di';- 
closfd  by  Ihe  foregoing  tables,  is ^ry..     J.Q54,Wi  ton* 

The  'hortaRe  of  thf  reqtiiredli.«adlbi^,V»fflM^x'^ 
ove'  o.:e.ha!f  of  Ihe  total  ainuuiil  required..     MSClill  ton! 


August  18,   1911. 
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Translating   the   situalion   into   dollars   and   c 
would  stand  as  follows ; 


Shon 


In    I 


eajrhing  this  astonishing  result  it  is  assumed  that  the 
B.,  R.  &  E.  would  secure  every  pound  of  freight  except  that 
which  it  is  certain  (he  Central  had  already  taken  into  its  posses- 
sion and  would  he  required  to  surrender  to  get  upon  the  tracks 
of  the  B„  R,  &  E.  Whether  this  is  a  violent  assumption,  re- 
quires no  discussion. 

The  substantial  accuracy  of  these  figures  is  not  questioned  by 
the  applicant,  either  by  evidence  or  in   its  brief. 

The  commission  also  discusses  the  approaching  completion  of 
the  Barge  or  Erie  Canal.  The  evidence  shows  that  it  will  be 
completed  ready  for  traffic  from  Buffalo  to  Watervliet  by  the 
year  1915,  and  that  its  probable  capacity  will  be  about  15,000,000 
□  f  tons  of  freight  annually.  It  is  obvious  that  the  capacity  to 
handle  15,000,000  tons  easily  through  this  canal  will  have  a  most 
tremendous  effect  upon  the  freight  situation.  It  is  a  factor 
which  must  be  reckoned  with  in  considering  the  financial  success 
of  the  proposed  road.  Its  existence  is  absolutely  assured.  It 
will  compete  for  the  identical  freight  from  which  the  proposed 
road  expects  to  derive  nine-tenths  of  its  revenues.  It  will  be 
able  to  transport  such  freight  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  applicant. 
The  applicant  upon  the  application  for  a  rehearing  intimated 
that  it  would  produce  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  its  financial 
Sbiily,  and  this  was  of  great  potency  In  inducing  the  granting 
of  the  application  for  a  rehearing.  But  no  new  evidence  of  any 
kind  having  any  legitimate  weight  was  given  upon  the  rehear- 
ing. All  of  the  evidence  that  was  offered  is  quoted  at  length 
and  is  characterized  as  ludicrous  and  absurd. 


BAD  PRACTICES  MADE  PUBLIC* 

A.  &  B.  R.  R. — The  practice  on  this  road  is  for  station  agents 
to  hire  telegraph  operators. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  road  has  no  system  of 
examining  operators  on  standard  rules,  nor  cxaniiiialion  of 
operators  for  color  blinduess  or  fitness  for  the  position  of 
telegrapher.  Many  of  the  men  claim  that  they  never  saw  a  book 
of  rules,  and  many  train-order  offices  are  not  supplied  with  one. 
Operators  are  not  required  to  have  standard  watches.  Many  of 
them  have  no  watches.  Practically  none  of  the  offices  arc 
equipped  with  emergency  hand  signals. 

C.  &  "D.  R.  R.—.\X  R  operators  were  found  completing  orders 
before  getting  conductor's  signature.  This  has  been  the  prac- 
tice at  this  station,  .^t  another  station  the  third-trick  operator 
was  found  working  in  excess  of  hours  prescribed  by  law.  First- 
tiick  operator  gone  fishinfi.  Third-trick  operator  working  first 
trick  and  using  first-trick  operator's  signature. 

This  road  has  no  regular  examination  of  telegraph  operators, 
and  a  majority  of  them  have  never  been  examined  on  operating 

£.  &  F.  R.  R. — On  this  road  the  operators  in  general  or  good, 
although  a  number  of  them  have  never  been  examined  on  the 
rules.  In  one  important  office  the  operators  were  found  to  be 
located  in  the  same  room  with  the  station  agent,  ticket  agent, 
and  yard  force,  making  it  unsafe  as  concerns  the  blocking  and 
tram  movements.  The  operators  at  this  point  are  burdened 
with  the  clerical  work  for  the  agent,  in  addition  to  heavy 
telegraphing,  as  it  is  a  heavy  train-order  point.  The  operator  has 
the  small  telegraph  table  covered  with  expense  bills  and  other 
clerical  work,  covering  up  block  and  train-order  sheet,  an  ele- 
ment of  danger.  On  some  portions  of  this  road  it  is  common 
practice   to    indicate   that   a   train   has   passed    into   a   siding   by 

'From  Ihiid  annual  report  of  the  Block    SigniJ    Board    of   tbc    Intcrslatc 


a  whistle  signal,  instead  of  the  conductor  reporting  to  the  opera- 
tor that  the  main  track  is  clear,  as  required  by  the  rules.  It  is 
the  practice  also  for  ^  train  despatcher  to  give  operator  a  31 
order  for  a  passenger  train  running  late.  When  the  passenger 
train  has  consumed  what  time  is  given  on  the  order  the 
despatcher  tells  the  operator  to  file  the  order.  The  order  should 
be  annulled  in  accordance  with  the  rules.  Many  offices  were 
not  supplied  with  signals  as  required  by  rules,  such  as  red 
lamps  and  flags,  torpedoes  and  fusees.  At  one  station  a  farm- 
er's lantern  was  being  used  in  the  semaphore  as  a  signal  lamp. 
Operator  had  to  climb  post  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
lamp  was  burning. 

At  C  operators  handling  train  orders  are  in  office  used  by 
yardmaster  and  clerks  and  public.  Operators  are  continually 
harassed  and  interrupted  in  their  work.  At  the  time  of  inspect- 
ors visit  there  were  12  persons  in  the  office  beside  the  regular 
employees.  It  was  also  observed  that  when  operators  relieved 
each  other  they  made  no  transfer.  When  the  first-trick  operator 
went  off  duty  he  had  nine  train  orders  on  the  table.  He  went 
out— said  nothing  to  the  second-trick  man  as  to  what  orders  or 
messages  he  had  for  trains. 

G.  &  H.  R.  R.—On  this  road  (and  elsewhere)  a  signal  failure 
IS  not  reported  as  such  unless,  it  has  caused  a  train  detention,  or 
is  likely  to  be   reported  by   some  one  other  than  the   person   in 

Of  the  interlocking  plants  on  this  road  there  are  few  that  are 
provided  with  circuit  plans,  and  in  no  case  were  these  plans 
found  to  be  correct.  Absence  of  emergency  hand  signals,  espe- 
cially red  lanterns  properly  filled,  trimmed,  and  lighted,  and 
placed  ready  for  use  in  signal  stations  was  frequently  noted. 

A  signal  repair  foreman  complained  that  he  had  very  hard 
work  to  keep  5  men  in  his  gang,  his  Ixtok  showing  Ihat  in  the 
past  year  he  li^is  had  150  men  on  his  roll.  He  could  not  keep  them 
on  account  of  low  wages  ($1.35  a  day).  A  recent  increase  of 
rate  to  $1.50  a  day  has  given  him  reason  to  hope  that  he  can  ob- 
tain a  better  grade  of  men  and  keep  ihcm  longer  than  had  here- 
tofore been  possible. 

At  one  interlocking  plant  found  to  be  in  poor  condition  the 
red  roundel  and  the  lens  in  the  lamp  of  a  dwarf  signal  on  an 
important  coiniection  were  missing,  and  had  been  missing  for  so 
long  that  trainmen  passing  at  night  had  formed  the  habit  of  go- 
ing ahead  an:)  looking  at  the  switch  and  derail  by  the  light  of 
their  lanterns  to  learn  their  position  before  making  the  move. 
.  .  .  One  train  was  observed  to  pass  a  home  signal  with  the 
blade  only  about  5  deg.  below  the  horizontal.  Investigation 
showed  that  the  signal  lever  could  be  operated  while  yet  the  sig- 
nal arm  would  not  operate  on  account  of  fouling  and  improper 
adjustment  of  pull  and  back  wires. 

At  another  interlocking  plant  the  combined  manipulation  chart 
and  track  diagram  was  found  to  be  incorrect.  Two  electric 
locks  were  out  nf  service,  and  jumpers  placed  around  the  con- 
tacts in  both  screw  hand  releases. 

L.  &  M.  R.  R. — None  of  the  operators  employed  during  the 
past  four  years  bad  been  examined  on  the  working  rules.  Many 
boys  with  little  experience  are  employed.  Chief  despatcher  in- 
formed inspector  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  com- 
petent telegraphers ;  he  knew  that  some  emplojcd  by  the  com- 
pany were  incompetent,  and  he  had  trouble  with  them,  because 
of  sleeping  on  duly  and  other  minor  offenses.  Few  offices  were 
found  equipped  with  emergency  signals  and  very  few  had  train- 
order  transfer  books.  "Rules  of  company  require  trains  to  be 
spaced  15  minutes  apart.  Operators  are  not  living  up  to  this 
rule. 


A.  &  B.  R.  /?.— One  of  the  features  particularly  noted  in  an 
inspection  of  this  road  was  that  while  automatic  signals  are  p'  '- 
vided  on  double  track  the  protection  on  the  stretches  of  single 
track  intervening  was,  jiiuch^]|ess  ^^ijl^(.')(Oil(»  considerable 
portion  of  it  a  controIleQ  manual  block  systo^  had  been  in  use 
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for  some  time,  but  had  been  abandoned.  In  an  automatic- signal 
installation,  provided  in  certain  suburban  territory  on  this  road, 
at  one  station  a  dead  space  of  approximately  1,000  ft.  on  both 
northbound  and  southbound  main  tracks  is  left  without  track 

One  automatic  signal  was  noted  during  inspection  which  was 
out  of  service  on  account  of  a  defective  insulated  track  joint. 
The  signal  had  been  out  of  service  at  that  time  for  five  days. 
Another  automatic  signal  was  reported  as  having  been  out  of 
service  for  eleven  days.  It  was  alleged  that  the  signals  re- 
mained out  of  service  for  this  length  i.f  time  on  account  of  the 
failure  of  track  department  to  co-operate  with  the  signal  depart- 
ment in  making  repairs. 

Surprise  checking  of  enginemen,  in  their  observance  of  signal 
indications,  though  but  infrequently  made  during  the  past  two 
years,  had  been  revived  and  at  the  time  of  this  inspection  was 
being  frequently  made,  and  was  found  to  be  producing  a  good 
effect. 

In  one  important  office  12  changes  in  operators  had  been  made 
in  fourteen  months.  Operators  in  second  and  third  tricks  in 
this  office  at  time  of  inspection  were  lovnil  not  familiar  with 
railway  work;  the  manager  informed  the  inspector  that  they 
were  continually  making  mistakes,-  but  they  were  retained  be- 
cause they  were  sober  and  industrious.  A  number  of  operators 
on  this  road  had  never  been  examined  on  book  of  rules;  one 
operator  when  directed  by  the  despatcher  to  cut  in  on  another 
wire  in  switchboard,  was  unable  to  do  so,  never  having  had  any 
instructions  on  the  manipulation  of  the  switchboard. 

C.  &  D.  R.  R.—On  this  road,  as  on  a  number  of  others  in  this 
group,  distant  signals  at  various  interlocking  plants  were  found 
to  be  out  of  service.  Another  plant  was  found  to  be  out  of 
service  on  account  of  a  derailment,  due  to  misunderstanding  by 
a  freight  conductor  of  hand  signals  given  from  signal  tower 
by  the  signalman.  The  use  of  the  caution  card,  instead  of  a  hand 
signal,  on  this  occasion,  would  doubtless  have  prevented  this 
derailment,  which  caused  heavy  damage  to  the  plant. 

The  inspector  comments  favorably  on  the  very  complete  use 
of  seals  at  a  power-interlocking  plant  on  this  road  to  detect  im- 
proper interference  with  the  interlocking  machine  or  the  release. 
The  use  of  these  seals  has  led  to  a  great  improvement  in  the 
matter  of  "picking"  or  "plugging"  indications  on  the  interlocking 

Examination  of  the  block  records  at  a  considerable  number  of 
block  stations  on  this  road  shows  that  the  records  are  not  prop- 
erly kept,  some  columns  of  the  report  not  being  filled  out  ai 
some  stations,  while  they  are  so  filled  out  at  others.  These  re- 
ports are  required  to  -be  forwarded  to  the  chief  despatcher  each 
day,  and  from  the  fact  that  they  are  continually  sent  in  in  an  in- 
complete form,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  inadequately 
checked  in  the  chief  despatcher's  office. 

E.  &  F.  R.  R. — On  this  road  the  inspector  found  an  incom- 
petent and  unsatisfactory  class  of  telephone  operators.  Many 
young  and  inexperienced  boys  from  the  farms  and  others  working 
during  school  vacations  are  employed  with  scarcely  any  examina- 
tion on  the  book  of  rules.  The  superintendent  informed  inspector 
that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  get  competent  men  to  fill 
the  positions  on  account  of  the  low  salaries  paid  ($50  a  monili). 
There  is  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  changes  in  the  telephone 
offices  during  the  year.  The  operators  were  found  to  have  no 
form  of  transfer  to  he  signed 
over,  they  were  found  to  b 
operators  important  informati 


sages,  etc.  On  a  portion  of  this 
supposed  to  be  the  practice,  it  v 
being  lived  up  to. 

Of  the  telegraph  and  telephoi 
ited  on  this  road,  13  were  classed  as  excellent,  9  good,  14  fair 
and  9  poor.  Of  those  classed  as  poor  herein,  the  inspector  de- 
scribed one  as  unsafe,  one  as  a  schoolboy  and  not  much  of  a  man 
one  as  incompetent,   and  one  as  a  careless  and  indifferent   boy 


:  operators  and  signal m 


At  one  24-hour  telephone  block  office  two  of  the  operators  had 
been  taken  from  farms ;  the  third  had  been  a  section  laborer 
for  a  few  months.  These  men  were  given  only  a  few  days'  train- 
ing before  they  were  put  into  regular  positions.  The  general 
yardmaster  informed  the  inspector  that  these  men  were  incom- 
petent and  were  continually  making  mistakes.  During  a  period 
of  eight  months,  the  third  trick  in  another  office  was  held  by  16 
operators. 


The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  recently  received  sevir; 
Pullman  cars  containing  a  number  of  improved  and  origm: 
features.  The  principal  novelty  is  the  ladies'  observation  pavio 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  new  steel  compartment  sleeping  cai 


Ladiea'  Obaervitlon  Room. 

and  is  intended  for  the  exclusive  use  of  women  passengers.  It 
is  18  ft.  long,  and  is  furnished  with  luxurious  chairs  upholstered 
in  frizette  of  goat's  hair,  and  furnished  in  a  delicate  shade  of 
green.      A   stenographer's   cabinet,   book    cases   and   a   magazine 


■y  careless  in  giving  relieving 
concerning  train   orders,  mes- 

□ad,  where  absolute  blocking  is 
s  found  that  the  rules  are  net 


Lounging  Room  in  Men'i  Club  Car;  bhioago 
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.  table  are  provided  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end,  as  shown 
in  one  of  the  illustrations,  is  placed  a  large  window  looking 
out  on  the  observation  platform.  This  platform  is  4  ft.  4  in. 
deep,  which  allows  ample  room  for  two  or  three  chairs.  The 
interior  of  the  car  is  furnished  in  Mexican  mahogany  with  the 
twentieth  century  style  o£  decoration.  The  front  part  of  the  car 
is  divided  into  eight  sleeping  compartments,  each  being  provided 
with  an  electric  fan,  a  chair,  wash  bowl  and  closet.  A  dressing: 
room  is  provided  at  the  extreme  end.  which  is  finished  with  tiled 
rubber  flooring  and  \\;ainscoating.  The  car  is  74  ft.  long  over 
the  end  sills,  and  weighs  about  130,650  lbs.  It  Is  provided  with 
the  latest  improvements  to  meet  the  special  requirements  of 
women   passengers. 

The  men's  club  car,  another  interesting  feature,  is  arranged 
with  a  buffet  at  the  center,  a  reclining  chair  compartment  at 
<  ne  end.  and  a  smoking  room  at  the  other.  The  interior  view 
shows  the  club  room  furnished  with  chairs,  tables  and  a  lounge 
at  the  end.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections ;  the  end  one  is 
arranged  for  a  genera!  lounging  room,  the  rniddle  has  a  table 
and  two  chairs  on  each  side,  and  the  inside  section  has  two 
side  seats  on  each  side.  The  interior  finish  is  of  oak.  and  the 
chairs  are  upholstered  in  dark  ted  Spanish  leather.  The  car 
is  provided  with  a  saloon  at  each  end.  and  is  arranged  to  pro- 
vide  exceptional   comfort  to  the  traveler.     TTie  length  of  the 


Tolkt   Room   In  Sleeper. 

car  is  72  ft.  over  end  sills,  and  weighs  146.500  lbs.,  each  truck 
weighing  about  21.950  lbs.  The  two  other  views  show  the  in- 
terior of  the  new  sleepers,  which  contain  16  berth  sections  and 
two  toilet  rooms.  These  cars  are  74  ft.  long  and  weigh  127,000 
lbs.,  the  trucks  weighing  20,450  lbs.  each.  The  cars  all  have  steel 
underframes  with  center  sills  26  in.  deep  at  the  center;  the  six- 
wheel  trucks  have  cast  steel  frames. 


The  Norwegian  State  Railways  have  prepared  a  scheme  for 
the  construction  of  railways  over  a  number  of  years,  which  it 
was  hoped  could  have  been  based  upon  an  annual  expenditure 
of  about  $1,600,000,  as  far  as  the  exchequer  was  concerned,  iri 
addition  to  a  smaller  vote  on  the  ordinary  budget.  It  has  been 
found  expedient,  however,  not  to  exceed  $1,450,000  a  year, 
which  sum  will  be  somewhat  increased  by  local  grants.  The 
plan  provides  for  the  completion  of  the  following  lines:  Otta- 
Dombaas,  to  be  opened  1912;  Aamli-Tveitsund,  1913;  the  Dovre 
Railway,  1916;  Kongsberg-Gvarv-Notodden,  1918;  Myrdal- 
Fretheim,  1919;  Gvarv-Kragero,  1922;  and  Sunan-Grong.  1922 
This  entails  an  aggregate  expenditure  of  $16,000,000.  This  ex- 
penditure includes  for  rolling  stock  about  $800,000  for  the  Dovre 
Railway;  $420,000  for  the  Vestland  Raijwjy;  $270,000  for  the 
Rouma  Railway;  and  about  $21Cfj:^  |^9r(otJi(f)^ii)F65  |^ 
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RAILWAV    LEGISLATION    IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  legislature  of  Massac huiieits,  recently  adjourned,  passed 
a  law  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  stale  railroad  commission,  an 
employers'  liability  law,  and  other  itnportant  acts.  The  com- 
mittee on  railways  was  in  session  from  early  in  the  year  nearly 
to  the  day  of  prorogation. 

The  session  of  1911  has  established  a  precedent  in  railway 
legislation  in  granting  a  certiticale  of  exigency  to  the  Boston 
&  Eastern  Elearic  Interurban  Railroad  Company,  after  the  rail- 
way commissioners  who  had  given  numerous  hearings  on  the 
petition,  had  refused,  by  a  vole  of  two  to  one,  to  grant  the 
certificate.  This  company  proposes  building  a  high  speed  elec- 
tric road  from  Salem  to  Post  Office  Square  in  Boston,  with  a 
tunnel  under  Boston  harbor,  and  with  branches  leading  into 
Beverly  and  Peabody.  There  are  now  four  roads  serving  this 
territory,  in  part,  at  least;  the  Boston  &  Maine  (two  lines), 
the  Boston  &  Northern  street  railway  company,  and  the  Boston, 
Revere  Beach  &  Lynn.  Despite  the  vigorous  opposition  on  the 
part  of  these  roads,  together  with  the  opposition  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the 
legislature,  by  a  decisive  vote  enacted  the  bill  into  law.  The 
company  has  already  filed  its  bond  as  required,  and  claims  that 
within  four  years  the  road  will  be  in  operation. 

Railway  men  say  that  this  territory  cannot  support  an  addi- 
tional road,  and  that  the  granting  of  this  charter  amounts  to  ccn- 
fiseatory  legislation.  The  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn,  which 
would  suffer  the  most,  is  being  sought  by  the  New  Haven  road. 

An  act  passed  early  in  the  session  and  which  has  been  adopted 
by  many  other  states  requires  railways  to  furnish  individual 
drinking  cups  on  all  passenger  trains  running  thirty  miles  or 
more,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  drinking  water,  cups  and 
water  to  be  free.  This  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the 
roads,  and  the  contention  was  made  in  open  hearing  that  the 
people  behind  the  bill  are  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
individual  drinking  cups  and  are  using  this  means  to  force  the 
railways  to  accept  their  product.  But  the  legislature  did  not 
lake  the  contention  seriously  and  the  bill  went  through  and  was 
signed  by  the  governor  in  short  order. 

The  bill  setting  forth  the  qualifications  of  locomotive  engine- 
men  and  conductors  was  the  subject  of  protracted  debates.  In 
the  form  approved  by  the  governor,  it  provides  that  no  person 
shall  act  as  a  locomotive  engineer  unless  he  shall  have  been 
employed  two  years  as  a  locomotive  fireman  or  as  an  engineers 
helper.  No  person  shall  act  as  a  conductor  on  a  railway  train 
unless  he  shall  have  been  employed  as  a  brakeman  for  Iwo  years. 
A  fine  of  $500  is  imposed  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  The  law  does  not  affect  men  who  have  acted  as  conductor 
(or  engineman)  previous  to  June  10,  1911. 

Another  bill  which  is  without  precedent  authorizes  the  town 
of  North  Attleboro  to  subscribe  $20,000  towards  the  building 
of  the  Boston  &  Providence  Interurban  Electric  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  location  in  a  specified  section 
of  the  town.  The  route  to  be  adopted  by  the  road  has  only 
very  recently  been  approved  by  the  railway  commissioners. 

The  powers  of  the  stale  board  of  railway  commissioners  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  Chapter  755.  Whenever  the  board, 
after  hearing,  holds  a  rale  unreasonable  or  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory or  insufficient  to  yield  compensation,  it  may,  with  due  re- 
gard to  a  reasonable  return  upon  ihe  value  of  the  carrier's  prop- 
erty, determine  just  and  reasonable  rates,  etc. ;  and  similar  power 
is  given  to  regulate  practices,  equipmeni,  appliances  and  service; 
but  rales  and  facilities  which  have  been  fixed  by  statute  shall 
not  be  meddled  with.  The  hoard  may  employ  experts  to  ex- 
amine into  the  rates,  facilities  and  financial  condition  of  rail- 
ways, and  may  spend  $5,000  a  year  for  the  salary  and  expenses 
of  an  accountant.  The  attorney  general  (or  one  of  his  assist- 
ants) is  to  be  the  counsel  of  the  board,  and  also  may  appear 
before  it  in  any  matter  on  his  own  motion,  when  he  or  the  board 
deem  such  action  necessary  in  the  public  interest.     Every  order 


of  the  board  shall  continue  in  force  unless  set  as'de  by  the 
board  or  by  a  court. 

The  railway  commission  was  empowered  to  relax  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  law  on  the  running  of  street  cars  across  the 
tracks  of  standard  steam  railways.  A  law  was  passed  providing 
for  the  consolidation  of  the  Boston  Elevated  and  the  West  End 
Street  Railways ;  the  vole  of  the  stockholders  of  the  companies 
to  be  taken  by  or  before  September  15.  Another  law  changes 
the  basis  for  the  taxation  of  legacies  of  non-residents.  Where 
owners  of  railway,  telegraph  or  telephone  stocks,  living  in  other 
stales,  leave  such  property,  Massachusetts  will  assess  a  tax  on 
a  part  of  the  legacy,  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  the  company's 
line  lying  within  that  state. 

A  bill  that  became  law  despite  the  absence  of  the  governor's 
approval  provides  that  railways  issuing  season  tickets  shall,  at 
the  request  and  on  the  presentation  of  a  season  ticket  by  the 
holder,  place  the  same  on  deposit  for  not  less  than  one  week  and 
reissue  the  ticket  at  the  request  of  the  owner;  in  other  words, 
the  passenger  may  take  a  vacation  (but  not  more  than  once  in 
three  months)  and  not  have  to  continue  paying  fare  while  he 
is  away.  The  railways  are  required  to  reimburse  the  holder  of 
a  season  ticket  who  pays  fare  because  of  having  forgotten  to 
bring  with  him  his  season  ticket. 

The  state  beard  of  railway  commissioners  is  required  to  make 
an  investigation  and  a  report  concerning  charges  for  commuta- 
tion tickets. 

The  '"Workingmen's  Compensation  act"  is  of  vital  importance 
to  railways.  This  act  was  signed  by  the  governor  July  28,  and 
in  an  opinion  given  by  the  justices  of  the  supreme  judicial  court 
to  the  Senate,  July  24,  approving  the  bill  as  being  constitutional, 
it  is  described  by  the  court  as  "a  radical  departure  in  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  actions  or  claims  for  damages  for  personal  in- 
juries received  by  employees  in  the  course  of  their  eniploymenl." 

The   principal  provisions   of  this   act   are  as   fallows: 

First:  Except  as  to  domestic  servants  and  farm  laborers,  the 
following   defences   of  employers  are   repealed   by   the   statute— 

(1)  Thai  the  employee  was  negligent. 

(2)  That  the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fell'  w 
employee. 

(3)  That  the  employee  had  assumed  the  risk  of  the  injury. 

Second:  The  employer  may  take  his  chances  with  his  em- 
ployee, with  the  above  defences  repealed,  or  he  may  protect  him- 
self against  their  claims,  and  those  of  their  representatives  and 
dependents  in  case  they  are  killed,  either  by  becoming  a  sub- 
scriber to  the  Massachusetts  Employees'  Insurance  Association, 
a  mutual  liability  insurance  company  created  under  Part  IV  of 
the  act,  or  by  insuring  the  liability  to  pay  the  compensation  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  in  any  company — stock  or  mutual— author- 
ised to  do  liability  business  in  Massachusetts. 

Third;  The  amount  of  compensation  an  injured  employee 
or  his  representative  and  dependents  may  recover,  is  roughly 
as   follows: 

(y)  For  the  first  two  weeks  after  the  injury  no  compensation 
except  reasonable  medical  and  hospital  services. 

(b)  In  ca'se  of  death,  payments  are  to  be  made  to  dependents 
equal  to  one-half  the  workman's  average  weekly  pay  for  the 
preceding  300  weeks— maximum  amount  $3,000— partial  depend- 
ents to  receive  compensation  in  a  lesser  amcunl.  If  there  are 
no  dependents,  expenses  cf  burial  and  last  sickness  up  to  $200 
are  to  be  paid. 

(e)  In  case  of  total  incapacity,  payment  is  to  be  made  him 
equal  to  one-half  his  average  weekly  pay  for  the  preceding  500 
weeks— maximum  amcunt  $3,000, 

(d)  In  case  of  partial  incapacity,  payments  are  to  made  him 
equal  to  one-half  the  difference  between  his  average  weekly  pay 
before  and  after  the  accident,  but  the  payments  in  no  case  shall 
extend  over  more  than  300  weeks  or  exceed 
$3,000. 

(e)  In    case   certain   specified    serious    injur 
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there  ihall  be  paid,  in  addil 
ing  £rom'$130  to  $1,000. 

Fourth:  Compensation  as  provided  in  this  act  will  not  be 
paid  if  ail  employee  is  injiiretl  by  reason  of  liis  own  "serious 
and  willful  misconduct,"  but  if  the  injury  of  the  employee  is  due 
lo  the  "serious  and  willful  misconduct  of  his  employer,"  or  "of 
any  person  regularly  enlrusled  with  and  exercising  the  power  of 
superintendence,"   the   sums   enumerated   are  to  be  doubled. 

Fifth:  Every  employer  must  keep  a  record  of  injuries  re- 
ceived by  his  employees  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  and 
report  the  same  in  detail  within  48  hours  of  the  occurrence, 
under  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $50  for  each  failure. 

Sixth ;  The  act  provides  in  considerable  detail  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  "industrial  accident  board"  which  is  given  general 
supervision  over  all  parties  affected  by  the  act,  and  which  is 
clothed  with  quasi  judicial  powers. 

Seventh:  The  act  establishes  a  mutual  liability  insurance 
company  to  wliich  employers  are  entitled  to  subscribe,  as  before 

Eighth:  The  act  takes  effect  July  1,  1912,  except  such  portion 
thereof  as  authorizes  the  creation  of  the  Massachusetts  Em- 
ployees' Insurance  .\ssociation,  which  portion  takes  effect  Janu- 
ary 1.  19IZ 


HEATING    CARS    CONTAINING    PERISHABLE    FREIGHT.* 


Reftigerilor  Service  Aaent,  Illinois  Cenlral, 
The  heating  of  cars  loaded  with  perishable  freight  may  be 
divided  into,  first,  heating  at  terminals  or  reconsigning  points; 
second,  heating  in  transit.  In  both  cases  a  considerable  amount 
of  this  work  is  done  by  the  shippers  themselves  at  their  own 
risk  and  expense.  Shippers  o£  potatoes,  from  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  for  example,  send  their  own  messengers  along  in 
charge  of  lighted  fires  in  coal  stoves ;  and  when  such  messengers 
abandon  the  .cars,  the  fire  is  supposed  to  be  extinguished,  as 
the  carriers  feel  that  they  have  done  their  part  in  affording  free 
transportation  for  the  messenger  to  go  with  the  car  to  the 
Ohio  river,  and  for  his  return  when  he  has  accompanied  two  or 

There  are  serious  objections  to  allowing  such  cars  with  lighted 
fires  to  move  without  the  supervision  and  constant  care  of  ship- 
pers' messengers.  The  carriers  could  not  undertake  to  re- 
plenish the  coal  in  the  stove,  nor  to  look  after  It  in  transit.  The 
larger  shippers  of  potatoes  have  their  own  representatives  on 
the  track  to  look  after  the  heating  of  cars  held  at  Chicago,  or 
other  large  terminals  for  disposition  or  reconsignment.  Ship- 
pers having  a  large  number  of  cars  to  handle  are  in  a  position 
to  do  this  work  economically. 

The  beer  shippers,  also,  during  cold  weather  often  forward 
a  portable  heater  with  their  cars. 

This  paper  relates  more  particularly  to  healing  service  per- 
formed by  the  carriers  when  necessary,  and  we  may  consider 
first,  the  heating  of  cars  standing  on  learn  tracks  at  terminals 
where  they  are  held  for  unloading  or  reconsignment.  It  is,  of 
course,  desirable  that  consignees  be  urged  to  unload  promptly 
or  make  early  disposition  of  the  cars.  In  any  event  it  is  de- 
sirable that  some  definite  instructions  in  writing  be  obtained 
from  the  consignees  as  to  the  protection  or  n  on- protect  ion  to  be 
given  cars  so  held;  that  is,  whether  by  placing  one  portable 
heater  in  the  ice  tank  at  each  end  or  otherwise.  There  are,  of 
course,  certain  commodities  the  nature  of  which  renders  it  im- 
practicable to  protect  them  by  the  use  of  artificial  heat  The 
whole  question  of  heating  cars  on  team  tracks,  or  at  terminals, 
or  to  avoid  round-ho using,  with  consequent  delay,  involves, 
first,  the  selection  of  a  suitable,  reliable  and  economical  appa- 
ratus for  heating,  and  second,  the  securing  of  definite  instruc- 
tions from  the  owner  of  the  goods,  whenever  possible  to  do  so. 
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When  we  approach  the  question  of  heating  in  transit,  we  find 
a  somewhat  larger  and  more  difficult  problem,  because,  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  give  the  heating  apparatus  in  cars  in  transit  frequent 
inspection  or  constant  supervision  as  to  give  such  inspection 
and  supervision  to  the 'heating  apparatus  in  cars  on  team  tracks. 
The  practice  of  heating  in  transit  has  not  become  generally 
recognized,  or  firmly  established  on  a  uniform  basis.  It  is  a 
special  service,  additional  to  the  transportation  service,  and  if  it 
is  furnished  by  the  carriers  they  are,  of  course,  entitled  to 
reasonable  compensation  for  it,  which  feature  of  the  matter  is 
being  investigated  on  its  merits. 

Methods  of  heating  In  transit  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
first,  by  the  use  of  permanently  equipped  cars;  second,  by  the 
use  of  portable  heaters.  The  permanently  equipped  car  for 
heating,  has  at  first  sight,  certain  advantages,  particularly  if  the 
cars  can  be  kept  in  assigned  runs,  and  if  there  is  perishable 
freight  requiring  heated  service  in  both  directions.  But  the 
use  of  an  assigned  car  for  heat,  whether  it  is  equipped  with 
steam  pipes  or  any  other  apparatus  is  very  apt  to  produce  a 
large  amount  of  empty  back  haul  of  equipment  in  order  to  have 
the  cars  to  protect  assigned  runs.  If  such  cars  are  loaded  back 
to  the  original  station  with  dead  merchandise  or  other  freiglit 
not  requiring  healing,  there  may  be  delay  in  unloading  them, 
when  they  must  be  made  available  for  re-loading  to  protect  as- 
signed runs.  Further,  some  of  the  permanently  equipped  cars 
might  get  into  bad  order  and  thus  deplete  the  number  of  cars 
available  to  prelect  such  assigned  runs,  which  might  mean  de- 
fault on  the  schedule  and  consequent  complaints  and  trouble. 

Some  more  or  less  extensive  experiments  have  been  made  by 
certain  carriers  with  steam  heating  apparatus  in  refrigerator 
cars,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is 
not  alwaj's  easy  to  heat  passenger  coaches,  and  the  difliculty 
certainly  would  be  no  less  in  the  steam  heating  of  refrigerator 
cars  in  transit.  It  would  be  a  question  of  equipping  engines, 
also  principal  freight  terminals;  and  then  a  steam  heated  car 
loaded  with  perishable  freight  might  get  into  bad  order  and 
have  to  be  set  out  somewhere  in  transit  where  steam  facilities 
were  not  available,  or  might  arrive  Saturday  night  or  Sunday 
morning,  and  have  to  be  held  over  until  Monday  morning  at  a 
destinaiion  where  steam  healing  facilities  did  not  exist.  It  is 
possible  that  on  certain  long  haul  traffic,  a  plan  might  be  worked 
out  satisfactorily  for  the  steam  heating  of  refrigerator  cars,  if 
a  reliable,  constant  and  durable  steam  apparatus  could  be  fur- 
nished. 

Some  of  the  New  England  roads  handling  a  large  quantity  of 
potatoes  from  Maine,  etc.,  have  been  using  permanently  equipped 
cars  containing  healers  which  burn  kerosene  without  a  wick. 
Having  had  neither  personal  experience  with  such  apparatus, 
i;or  complete  information  about  it;  I  cannot  state  positively  the 
results,  but  it  has  been  said  that  this  service  was  not  in  all 
respects  absolutely  satisfactory  and  that  some  fire  risk  is  in- 
volved and  other  trouble  encountered,  owing  to  the  care  and  at- 
tention required  by  such  heaters.  Experiments  are  also  being 
made  with  a  heater  to  burn  denatured  alcohol,  and  it  is  now 
stated  that  a  number  of  cars  so  equipped  will  be  in  service  next 
winter.  The  stove  burning  denatured  alcohol  is  said  lo  have 
certain  parts  which  require  some  care  and  attention  for  proper 
adjustment  or  operation,  and  it  will  be  very  interesting,  indeed, 
to  learn  the  final  result.  In  view  of  past  experience  with  all 
other  apparatus  using  oil  as  a  fuel.  There  is  also  a  question 
as  to  the  relative  cost  of  denatured  alcohol  as  compared  with 
other  available  fuel. 

Suitable  false  floors  should  be  furnished  when  possible  in 
healed  refrigerator  cars,  so  as  to  permit  a  circulation  of  warm 
air  under  the  load,  such  floors  lo  be  of  proper  design  to  facilitate 
trucking  while  freight  is  being  loaded. 

At  the  present  time,  as  recently  stated  by  the  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Railroad  Refrigerator  Service  Association,  in  its 
circular  No.  22,  it  seems  absolutely  necessary  for  the  carriers, 
generally  speaking,  to  rely  upon  a  portable  heater,  which  can  be 
placed   in   any  car,  at  hnjti  tiTn^,t'at'  any  point,  as  needed.     This 
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brings  us  to  the  question  of  the  relative  merits  and  reliability 
of  the  different  portable  heaters.  The  beer  shippers  and  certain 
railways  have  been  using  different  types  of  oil  stoves,  burning 
kerosene,  but  trouble  has  been 'experienced  with  the  wick  going 
down,  extinguishing  the  tire  or  creeping  up,  and  causing  smoke 
and  soot,  resulting  in  either  case  in  unsatisfactory  service,  com- 
plaint, and  more  or  less  damage  to  the  contents  of  cars.  There 
have  been  some  explosions  of  kerosene  oil  stoves,  with  con- 
sequent dres.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  design  such  stoves  so 
that  the  wicks  can  be  securely  fastened  in  place,  but  at  the  best 
an  oil  stove  is  not  automatic  and  requires  intelligent  and  close 
supervision  from  time  to  time.  They  are  not  generally  speaking, 
durable  and  is  considerable  overhauling  or  replacement  is  neces- 
sary so  that  they  are  not  economical  or  satisfactory,  but  have 
been  used  in  the  absence  of  any  suitable  portable  heater.  They 
can  be  taken  out  of  the  car  at  destination  and  sent  back  by  ex- 
press or  baggage,  thus  releasing  the  equipment  for  other  service 
and  preventing  empty  back  hauls  of  cars. 

Under  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  Illinois  Central  about 
January,  1910,  made  in  its  own  shops  after  the  design  of  one 
of  its  own  men,  a  heater  to  barn  charcoal.  The  experiments 
with  it  were  so  encouraging  that  five  more  charcoal  heaters 
were  built  in  the  shops  during  the  spring  of  1910.  The  tests  as 
a' whole  gave  so  much  promise  of  better  service  than  that  pre- 
viously obtained  with  oil  stoves,  that  the  Illinois  Central,  early 
the  following  winter  purchased  sixty  charcoal  heaters  of  im- 
proved design,  having  still  five  of  the  original  heaters  in  service, 
making  a  total  of  sixty-five  charcoal  heaters,  which  were  in 
constant  use  during  at  least  the  months  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary, 1911,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  These  heaters  were 
of  a  large  design  to  place  in  the  body  of  cars  containing  L  C  L 
shipments.  Some  of  these  cars  were  permanently  equipped 
with  heaters  to  protect  assigned  runs  and  short  hauls  locally 
between  stations  where  heated  car  service  was  needed  in  both 
directions.  On  several  schedules  from  Chicago,  outbound,  how- 
ever, to  stations  in  Iowa,  the  heaters  were  taken  out  at  ultimate 
destinations  and  sent  back  by  baggage  cars  as  far  as  Free- 
port,  111.,  for  transfer  at  Freeport  into  the  regular  Chicago  in 
freight  house  merchandise  cars.  By  this  plan,  the  healers  were 
always  returned  promptly  to  Chicago  and  made  available  for 
re-use  on  the  assigned  schedules.  One  of  these  Schedules  from 
Chicago  was  to  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  which  is  a  haul  of  548  miles. 
These  cars,  initially  supplied  with  charcoal  at  Chicago,  were 
waybilied  for  inspection  at  Waterloo,  la.,  where  the  heater  was 
always  found  burning  satisfactorily,  and  where  it  was  re-supplied 
with  charcoal.  The  cars  on  arrival  at  Sioux  Falls  had,  prac- 
tically every  trip,  more  charcoal  remaining  than  the  quantity 
put  in  at  Waterloo,  showing^  that  the  initial  supply  of  charcoal 
at  Chicago  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  the  car  through 
and  keep  the  heaters  burning  until  arrival  at  Sioux  Falls,  but 
the  inspection  at  Waterloo  and  the  replenishing  there  with 
charcoal  were  a  safe-guard  on  this  long  haul.  The  reports  from 
the  agents  at  Sioux  Falls  and  other  points  were  invariably 
favorable  and  indicated  reliable  and  satisfactory  service.  The 
charcoal  heaters  are  automatic,  having  a  magazine  which  feeds 
the  charcoal  by  gravity,  and  require  no  supervision  in  transit 

The  jarring  caused  by  trains  in  transit,  which  was  the  cause  of 
so  much  trouble  with  oil  stoves,  is  beneficial  to  the  charcoal 
heater,  because  it  helps  the  feed  of  charcoal  by  gravity  from  the 
magazine  down  onto  the  ftre  pot. 

Thf  supervisor  of  tire  protection  on  the  Illinois  Central  has 
carefully  examined  the  charcoal  heaters,  and  has  declared  that 
they  involve  very  much  less  fire  risk  than  oil  stoves,  and  he 
prefers  to  see  them  used  exclusively.  Arrangements  were  made 
to  have  a  suitable  supply  of  dry  charcoal  of  good  quality  sent 
to  our  car  shops  at  Burnside,  III.,  where  under  intelligent  super- 
vision, it  was  crushed  into  uniform  pieces  about  tlie  size  of  a 
hickory  nut,  and  put  into  bags  holding  50  lbs.  each,  which  being 
kept  dry  were  sent  to  our  agents  at  Chicago  and  other  points 
from  which  our  heated  schedule  cars  operate.    A  memorandum 


was  furnished  our  Burnside  shops  of  the  exact  amount  of 
crushed  charcoal  which  would  be  needed  by  all  our  forwarding 
agents  each  week,  according  to  the  number  of  scheduled  cars. 
By  establishing  this  system  and  having  the  forwarding  agents 
telegraph  in  ample  time,  before  their  supply  of  charcoal  was  ex- 
hautesd,  no  difficulty  was  experienced  in  maintaining  the  neces- 
sary amount  of  charcoal  at  each  point,  and  it  was  found  possible, 
at  the  larger  stations,  to  store  a  large  quantity  of  Charcoal  to 
provide  for  emergencies.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  send 
a  bag  of  charcoal  along  in  each  car  with  the  heater,  but  this 
was  not  found  necessary.  The  whole  success  of  the  charcoal 
heaters  depends  on  the  use  of  dry  charcoal  of  good  quality, 
crushed  into  pieces  small  enough  to  feed  easily  by  gravity.  The 
charcoal  heater  has  no  dampers  or  drafts,  no  parts  requiring 
adjustment  in  transit,  and  therefore,  is  very  simple  and  auto- 
matic. The  charcoal  heater  seems  to  be  of  very  durable  design, 
requiring  practically  no  replacement,  except  perhaps  ,a  tire  pot 
lining  once  a  year,  costing  about  40  cents.  All  these  facts  tell 
their  own  story,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  have  found  a  reliable 
and  portable  apparatus  for  heating  refrigerator  cars.  A  new  de- 
sign of  the  charcoal  heater  of  smaller  dimensions  has  since  been 
made  to  go  in  the  ice  bunker^  of  carload  shipments,  so -as  not 
to  disturb  the  lading.  One  of  these  bunker  heaters  at  each  end 
of  the  car  is  expected  to  furnish  ample  heat  to  protect  the  con- 
tents of  cars  during  extreme  cold  weather,  and  there  seems  to 
be  reason  to  anticipate  a  widespread  use  of  this  bunker  heater 
next  winter.  One  thing  is  certain :  the  use  of  kerosene  oil  stoves 
is  drawing  to  a  close. 

Successful  tests  of  the  charcoal  heater  have  also  been  made 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  certain  other  railways. 

It  is  understood  that  some  of  the  trolley  lines  are  using  elec- 
tric radiators,  for  which  they  have  the  necessary  power,  and 
are  advertising  frequent  heated  car  service  to  country  crossings. 
There  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  each  winter  for  heated 

Railways  are  entitled  to  reasonable  compensation  for  heated 
car  service  when  they  supply  it,  and  in  due  course  will  no  doubt 
publish  proper  charges  for  such  service,  which  is  being  extended 
from  year  to  year.  The  New  England  roads  have  for  some  time 
had  tariffs  in  effect  publishing  minimum  charges  for  healed  car 
service  in  carloads,  ranging  from  $10  to  $24  per  ear  per  trip,  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  car  and  Ihe  length  of  the  haul.  In 
some  cases  an  extra  charge  of  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  above 
the    regular   freight    rate   is    made   for    less- than- carload- heated 
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The  construction  of  the  Wagga  to  Tumbarumba  railway,  Aus- 
tralia, has  been  strongly  recommended  by  the  public  works 
committee.  Agitation  for  this  line  has  extended  over  25  years. 
The  district  is  adapted  for  mixed  farming,  and  is  capable  of 
a  supporting  dense  population. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  during  the  last  twelve 
months  with  the  construction  and  equipment  of  the  Benguella 
Railway,  Portuguese  West  Africa,  and  traffic  is  now  running  up 
to  the  railhead,  200  miles  from  the  sea.  This  railway  runs  from 
the  port  of  Lobito,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  eastward  through 
Portuguese  Angola  toward  the  Belgian  Kongo,  and  it  is  pro- 
posed ultimately  to  extend  it  to  join  the  Rhodesia  railways  and 
the  Cape  to  Cairo  line.  The  portion  from  123  miles  to  200 
miles  was  completed  in  October  last  A  contract  has  been  ar- 
ranged for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  3  further  section 
extending  up  to  223  miles,  and  the  surveys  for  the  line  up  to 
Mutota,  559  miles  from  Lobito,  are  to  be  completed  by  the  end 
of  June.  The  total  distance  from  Lobito  to  the  Kongo  frontier 
is  estimated  at  about  807  miles.  The  gage  is  3  ft.  6  in.  Lobito 
possesses  one  of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  Africa,  with  a  sub- 
stantial timber  jelty  that  is  capable  of  a cconyno dating  the  largest 
steamers  running  to  South  Afri<f^jg^'f^^^(])(])Q  |^ 


Maxnttnant^  of  may  ^^rfton. 


THE  twemy-iiiiith  annual  convention  of  the  Roa  dm  asters'  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association,  will  be  held  in  the  parlors 
of  the  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  12  to  15.  Re- 
[lorts  will  be  presented  by  the  various  committees  and  discussed 
at  the  convention.  The  Track  Supply  A^ociation  will  have  a 
display  of  appliances  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel. 

THE  necessity  for  proper  drainage  of  roadbed  and  the  direct 
relation  between  this  and  the  cost  of  track  maintenance  are 
fully  realiied.  Drainage  problems  are  met  with  so  frequently 
and  have  been  worked  out  in  so  many  ways  that  the  number  of 
contributions  to  our  contest  on  this  subject  should  be  large.  All 
papers  should  be  sent  in  promptly  and  must  reach  this  office  not 
later  than  September  1.  All  methods  of  handling  Irack  drain- 
age problems  may  be  treated  of  in  the  contest,  and  special  at- 
tention will  be  given  by  the  judges  to  those  methods  capable 
of  the  widest  application.  The  papers  should  describe  clearly 
ibe-Jocal  conditions  before  the  drainage  work  was  begun,  as  well 
as  the  method  adopted.  Prizes  of  $25  and  $15  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  two  contributions,  while  all  other  papers  accepted 
for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  regular  space  rates.  All  con- 
tributions should  be  sent  to  the  civil  engineering  editor  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gaselle,  41?  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 

TWELVE  contributions  were  received  in  the  B'ridge  Kink  con- 
test, which  closed  August  1.  The  judges^C.  F,  Loweth, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul ;  W.  H. 
Finley,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western, 
and  L.  J.  Hotchkiss,  assistant  bridge  engineer  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy — awarded  the  first  prize  to  S.  C.  Tanner, 
master  carpenter  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
for  his  description  of  Ihe  gallows  frames  for  placing  girders ; 
and  the  second  prize  to  J.  T.  Frame,  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  for  the  de- 
scription of  a  method  of  shifting  a  trestle  deck.  Other  papers 
which  have  been  accepted  were  sent  in  by :  M.  Riney,  foreman 
bridges  and  buildings,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Baraboo,  Wis. ; 
L.  C.  Lawton,  division  engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, 
Newton,  Kan.;  F.  Burrell,  general  foreman  bridges  and  build- 
ings, Chicago  &  North  Western,  Fremont,  Neb. ;  G,  LeBoutillier, 
division  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Lines,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  H,  C. 
Arter,  bridge  foreman,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Jackson- 
ville, III.;  and  E.  R.  Lewis,  division  engineer,  Michigan  Central, 
Bay  City,  Mich.  These  papers  are  published  in  this  issue.  The 
contest  brought  out  a  number  of  practical  bridge  kinks,  but  a 
much  larger  number  are  to  be  found  in  the  Held.  For  this  reason 
>ve  expect  to  announce  a  contest  along  similar  lines  in  a  few 
months, 

ALMOST  the  entire  allention  of  railway  men  in  charge  oi 
tie  supply  today  has  been  directed  towards  preparing  ties 
for  great  resistance  to  decay,  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper  handUng 
of  the  tie  to  render  the  treatment  most  effective.  It  is  inconsistent 
for  roads  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  for  the  treatment 
of  ties  and  then  allow  «he  use  of  picks  when  placing  the  ties  in 
the  track.  The  preservative  extends  but  a  short  distance  into  the 
wood  and  a  pick  penetrates  this  coating  whenever  it  is  driven 
into  the  tie.  In  placing  the  tie  in  the  track  several  such  hole;' 
are  made,  all  of  which  are  pockets  for  the  collection  of  watei 
At  such  points  decay  begins  justj  as  if  the  tie  had  never  been 
treated.  Some  roads  provide  tie  tongs  for  handling  ties,  while 
others  still  provide  only  picks.  Ooe  roadmaster,  who  evidently 
realizes  the  injury  resulting  from  the  use  of  picks  more  than  do 
his  superior  officers,  who  have  repeatedly  refused  to  furnish  him 
tie  tongs,  requires  his  men  to  Stick  the  pick  only  in  the  center 
third  of  the  tie,  as  this  part  is  ordinarily  the  last  to  fail.     The 


pick  is  used  even  more  frequently  in  handling  a  treated  lie  than 
an  untreated  one,  because  of  the  action  of  the  preservatives  on 
the  skin.  The  use  of  tie  tongs  when  handling  treated  ties  is  cer- 
tainly proving  economical,  for,  In  addition  to  eliminating  injury 
to  the  tie,  they  are  more  convenient  to  use  and  the  tie  can  be 
more  easily  placed.  They  are  inexpensive  in  first  cost  and  can 
either  be  purchased  in  the  market  or  readily  made  in  company 

IN  the  past,  for  some  reason,  less  attention  has  been  given  to 
'  economy  in  track  work  than  to  the  standard  of  maintenance. 
Today,  while  not  slighting  this  standard  in  any  way,  the  cost 
must  also  be  considered.  To  meet  this  demand  the  track  man 
must  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  both  labor  and  material. 
If  he  knows  that  a  ton  of  freight  must  be  hauled  90  mites  tO' 
pay  for  one  track  shovel  he  will  not  be  so  quick  to  throw  it  ir* 
the  scrap  heap.  When  he  knows  how  much  his  tie  renewals  are- 
costing  him  he  will  try  to  devise  some  way  to  reduce  his  unit 
cost.  If  he  also  knows  what  his  neighbor's  work  is  costing  the- 
spirit  of  rivalry  spurs  him  to  do  his  work  cheaper  than  the  others 
The  supervising  officer  (superintendent,  roadmaster,  master  car- 
penter or  supervisor)  should  not  only  know  the  amount  of  work 
each  foreman  is  doing,  but  also  what  it  is  costing.  In  most  cases,. 
he  knows  only  the  iirst  item.  When  he  has  the  unit  costs  of  the 
work  of  all  his  gangs  before  him  he  can  readily  locate  the  weaker 
foremen  and  help  them  remedy  the  difficulty.  Many  times  he  wilL 
be  surprised  to  find  that  the  man  whom  he  considers  one  of  his- 
best  is  at  Ihe  same  time  one  of  the  most  expensive.  Cost  data 
should  be  kept  as  the  work  progresses,  so  that  weak  points  can 
be  strengthened  at  once.  Figures  furnished  months  after  work 
is  completed  are  of  little  value  compared  with  those  prepared: 
for  the  use  of  the  men  doing  the  work  at  the  time  they  are  do- 
ing it;  but  it  .is  in  only  a  few  instances  that  such  figures  are  kept. 
Believing  that  a  more  general  use  of  cost  data  will  result  in  sav- 
ings in  the  maintenance  of  way  department,  the  Railviay  Age 
Casetle  is  conducting  a  contest  on  Methods  of  Keeping  Cost 
Data  in  Maintenance  of  Way  Work.  All  methods  of  keeping 
such  data  and  getting  it  before  the  men  who  are  doing  the  work, 
may  be  described  in  this  competition.  The  plan  should  be  givei' 
in  detail,  as  well  as  the  results  secured,  and  the  amount  and  coft 
of  the  clerical  labor  involved.  Prizes  of  $25  and  $15  will  bt 
awarded  for  the  best  two  papers,  while  our  regular  space  rates- 
will  be  paid  for  all  other  contributions  accepted.  All  papers  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  engineering  editor  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gaxeite,  417  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not  4ater  than- 
October  1, 

THE  method  of  renewing  ties  to  face  advocated  by  Mr.  Trabue 
in  an  article  in  this  issue  will  be  considered  by  most 
railway  men  as  very  radical.  When  viewed  from  the  standpoint 
of  past  and  present  practice,  it  is  so.  It  is  a  question,  however, 
whether  these  objections  that  will  be  raised  to  it  will  not  arise 
more  from  adherence  to  long-established  practice  and  general 
opinion  than  from  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  actual  costs 
involved.  The  greatest  objection  is  that  of  waste  of  ties,  and. 
while  it  is  true  that  the  maximum  life  is  not  secured  from  all 
the  ties,  the  figures  presented  show  that  this  waste,  in  the  ease 
considered,  is  more  than  offset  by  the  saving  in  labor  resulting. 
No  one  will  deny  the  effect  the  yearly  disturbance  of  the  track 
during  tie  renewals  has  on  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to 
,  maintain  that  track  in  proper  condition.  The  entire  question  re- 
solves itself  into  a  study  of  whether  this  saving  in  track  labor 
is  sufficient  to  more  than  offset  the  increased  outlay  for  ties.  At- 
tention in  general  has  been  iixed  on  securing  the  maximum  life- 
front  the  ties,  and  but  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  labor  involved.  Some  rpaji  attribute  economy  in  this- 
the  fact  that  Wfo^  |in  ^^^li^fwas  done  in  a  part 
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of  the  i-i,iii:try  where  lies  are  worth  but  AO  tcnls  apiece  as  com- 
partd  with  50  and  60  cents  in  the  northern  slates,  but  it  musl 
also  be  remembered  that  labor  is  secured  in  the  Souih  for  about 
$1.10  per  day  as  compared  with  $1,50  in  general.  Thus,  t'.ie  ratio 
remains  about  the  same.  If  Mr.  Trabue's  figures  for  tlie  entire 
life  of  the  ties  work  out  as  he  anticipates,  the  experiment  will 
become  a  powerful  argument  for  the  treatment  of  ties.  If  it  is 
economical  to  renew  to  face  ties  having  an  average  life  of  six 
jears,  it  is  of  far  greater  advantage  to  thus  renew  ties  having  a 
li.e  of  8,  10  or  12  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  thai  more  roads 
have  not  kept  figures  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  various  items  of 
track  work  involved  here.  A  recent  attempt  to  gather  such 
dala  from  several  of  the  large  roads  revealed  the  fact  that  prac- 
tically no  such  figures  had  ever  been  collected.  In  this  regard, 
Mr,  Trabue  has  an  advantage  in  that  he  has  kept  actual  cost 
data  on  all  his  investigations.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ihat  this  siuoy 
will  lead  otlier  men  to  investigate  the  question  more  fully  and 
gather  statistics  of  cost  under  their  own  operating  conditions. 
We  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  further  data  on  this  subject 
which  other  men  may  have  collected. 

RAILWAY    FORESTRY    OPERATIONS. 

"X"  HE  record  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  success  in  forestry  . 
■^  operations,  described  in  another  column,  is  particularly  im- 
portant since  conservative  logging  has  scarcely  been  tried  by 
railway  foresters.  The  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  limber 
resources  in  this  country  has  become  a  popular  cry  in  recent 
years,  and  railway  managers  have  not  been  slow  in  recognizing 
it.  Most  of  the  large  roads  now  have  an  officer  in  charge  cf 
some  phase  of  the  work  of  producing,  preserving  or  utilizing  tiiii 
her,  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  line.  Attemj.l* 
by  the  roads  to  increase  ihe  production  of  timber  have  been  di- 
rected principally  to  planting  trees  on  waste  lands,  and  in  sever;il 
instances  this  work  has  advanced  beyond  the  experimental  stag>' 
It  is  urged  in  favor  of  such  planting  that,  in  addition  to  raising 
timber,  the  plantations  serve  as  a  protection  against  soil  erosion, 
and  in  some  cases  against  drifting  snow,  and  that  they  are  valii 
able  as  object  lessons  in  conservation  to  farmers  along  this  line. 
But  the  tolal  amount  of  land  now  available  for  such  planting, 
or  which  could  be  secured  at  a  reasonable  price,  is  entirely  iu 
adequate  to  produce  the  limber  needed  for  railway  consumption, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  plant  trees  fast  enough  to  insure 
an  adequate  tie  supply,  even  if  money  and  land  were  available, 
.^nolher  objection  to  extensive  work  of  this  kind  is  that  the 
expenditure  necessary  for  the  work  cannot  produce  returns  for 
many  years,  30  or  40  years  being  about  the  average  period  in 
which  standard  lies  of  common  species  can  be  grawn. 

Forestiys  are  practically  agreed  that  if  a  supply  of  timber  is  to 
he  assured  for  the  future  it  must  be  done  in  the  main  by  man- 
aging existing  timber  land  and  not  by  planting.  It  Is  not  gen- 
erally realized  how  much  waste  there  is  in  the  present  methods 
of  logging  and  milling.  This  waste  is  especially  great  in  the 
production  of  hewed  ties.  It  is  customary  to  select  only  the 
younger  and  slraighter  trees  for  ties,  making  only  one  tie  from 
each  tree,  -A  tree  from  10  to  14  in.  in  diameter  is  slill  growing 
very  rapidly,  and  a  much  greater  timber  produclion  per  acre 
could  be  secured  by  allowing  these  trees  to  mature  before  cutting. 
In  present  practice  many  trees  of  lie  size  are  left,  because  tor 
some  reason  they  are  difficult  to  log,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the 
government  forestry  bureau  that  by  taking  all  trees  of  the  lie 
size  on  ilie  area  now  cut  over,  the  yield  per  acre  could  be  in- 
creased from  60  to  125  ties.  If  the  trees  now  taken  were  allowed 
to  mature  this  yield  couid  be  increased  by  170  ties  per  acre. 
There  is  also  considerable  waste  in  cutting  the  stumps  high  and 
in  not  sawing  the  log  so  as  to  make  use  of  the  greatest  amount 
of  timber.  It  is  estimated  that  the  saving  possible  by  the  ap- 
plication of  proper  methods  in  milling  is  25  per  cent.  On  the 
basis  of  these  estimated  savings,  the  area  which  is  cut  over  each 
year  under  llie  extremely  wasteful  methods  now  commonly  used 
could  easily  be  reduced  about  two-thirds,  and  at  the  same  time 


the  net  return  fur  each  acre  would  be  considerably  increased. 

Forestry  bureau  statistics  show  that  the  annual  consumption 
of  lumber  in  the  United  States  is  about  60  billion  board  feel, 
of  which  th^  railways  consume  approximately  15  per  cent.,  or 
y  billion  feet.  The  annual  growth  of  timber  per  acre  in  a  prop- 
erly managed  forest  is  about  400  board  feel,  although  much 
higher  yields  than  this  are  obtained  in  European  forests,  and, 
no  doubt,  could  be  obtained  in  this  country  if  proper  methods 
were  adopted.  It  is^  of  course,  impossible  to  utilize  this  entire 
growth  in  the  finished  product,  but  it  can  be  assumed  that  under 
proper  conditions  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  growth  can  be  so 
utilized,  and  on  this  assumption  300  board  feel  could  be  secured 
from  each  acre  each  year.  On  this  basis  30,000,000  acres  of 
forest  land,  properly  managed,  would  supply  all  the  railways  in 
the  country  with  lumber  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  for  an 
indefinite  period.  The  annual  consumption  for  all  purposes, 
nine  billion  feet,  is  being  constantly  reduced,  however,  and,  on 
this  account,  the  above  figure  is  considered  a  conservative  es- 
timate. When  it  is  remembered  that  a  very  small  number  of 
railways  now  hold  over  10,000,000  acres  of  timber  land,  it  is  evi- 
dent thai  no  very  extensive  purchases  of  private  property  by  rail- 
way corporations  would  have  to  be  made  to  enable  the  companies 
to  produce  all  their  own  timber. 

Some  railway  managers  object  that  forestry  operations  pro- 
vide tor  the  future  at  the  expense  of  the  present.  The  best  an- 
swer to  this  argument  is  the  immediate  saving  in  the  cost  of 
lumber  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  by  managing  but  a 
small  tract  of  timber  land.  A  considerable  profit  was  shown  in 
the  first  cutting  on  a  very  badly  mutilated  second  growth  forest, 
the  entire  expense  ot  preparing  the  tract  for  producing  a  maxi- 
mum growth  in  future  cuttings  being  counted  in  the  cost  of 
produclion.  Future  cuttings  on  this  same  tract  will  show  much 
greater  profits.  If  it  is  true  that  a  railway  management  can 
nM  $12,000  in  three  years  on  a  small  tract  of  only  fair  limber  in 
addition  to  providing  itself  a  supply  of  lumber  for  the  future, 
it  is  time  the  policy  of  managing  timber  lands  now  owned  and 
of  securing  other  timber  lands  which  can  be  managed  be  gen- 
erally adopted. 

ENGINEERING    ARTICLES    SINCE     JULY    21. 

"IpHF  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
^  maintenance  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  the 
engineering  and  maintenance  of  way  section  may  wish  to  refer, 
have  appeared  in  the  issues  of  the  Railicay  Agf  Gazette  since 
July  21 : 

vsntions.  as  cxemplifitd  in  a  rfceiii  European  congress.  July  28,  page  164. 
Coal  and  Ore  Itocks  of  Ihe  BaUimore  &  Ohio  at  Lorain,  Ohio,— The 
Baltimore  &  Ohio's  ore  and  coal  hordling  plant  at  I.oiain  is  one  of  (he 
best  eiemples  of  a  modern  plant  for  Ihe  meohanieal  handling  of  these 
commodities.     The   engineering  features  of  the  huilding  of  this   plant  and 

illustrated  article  on   page  178  o(  the  itsue  of  July  2i, 

College  Men  in  Railway  Woik,— ,^  conlinuation  of  iHe  series  of  corn- 
August  4.  page  204. 

Substructure  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge.— One  of  the  large 
bridge  protects  now  under  way  is  the  replacing  of  the  old  Kentucky  & 
Indiana  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  al  Louisville,  Ky,  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  tubstrucluie  work,  with  a  number  of  illustrations,  appears  on 
page  208  of  the  issue  of  August  4.  ^ 

The  new  manual  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association, 
which     has    recently    been     comjktely    revised    and    carefully    edited,     is 

The   North   Coast   Railroad.— The  building  of  the  North    Coast  Railroad 
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article  in  the  issue  of  August   II,  page  2S].' 

Ductility  in  Rail  Stttl,— P.  H.  Dudley,  con 
York  Central  Lines,  prcienled  a  iiaper  before 
American  Society  for  Testing  Maleiials.  whi 
cn«ion    of   ductility   in    rail    steel.      This   i«|«r    ifr^rinted   on  i«^ 

of  the  i«ue  of  .\ngus<  11.  Hgnzedby  VjOOQTC 
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THE    FUNCTION    OF    THE    EXTRA    GANG. 

HuNTiNCTOK.   Inc.,  July  29,   19H. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  editorial  on  the  function  of  the  extra  gang,  on  page  124 
cf  the  issue  of  July  21,  appealed  Co  me,  as  an  extra  gang  can 
much  abuse  a  piece  of  work  if  il  is  not  properly  organized. 

1  had  occasion  a  short  time  ago  to  visit  an  extra  gang  which 
was  trimming  a  slrelch  of  stone  ballast.  A  foreman  was  in 
charge  who  had  spent  about  $200  per  mile  more  for  slone  ballast 
work  3  couple  of  years  ago  than  other  foremen  who  were  doing 
exactly  the  same  class  of  work  under  practically  Che  same  con- 
ditions. He  was  starting  to  Irim  the  stone  in  a  manner  which 
was  costly  and  very  slow.  He  laid  a  fence  board  on  the  term 
where  the  slope  of  the  ballast  would  catch  il,  after  which  he  had 
a  few  men  dig  out  large  sized  rocks  and  lay  them  down  in  a 
neat  line.  This  might  be  all  right  for  a  road  which  has  plenty 
of  moijej".  but  for  efficiency  in  track  work  it  is  hardly  necessary, 
for  the  operation  of  trains  over  this  track  would  destroy  this 
neat  ballast  line  with  less  than  six  months.  He  also  had  the 
entire  gang  of  men  engaged  in  trimming  ballast  in  a  very  short 
space. 

I  promptly  reorganized  his  gang  in  three  parts.  Two  men 
were  detailed  to  work  ahead  of  the  gang,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
track,  throwing  loose  stcnc  on  the  bcrm  up  on  the  ballast 
shoulder  and  also  keeping  the  ballast  out  of  the  way  of  the 
boards  which  were  used  to  make  the  ballast  line.  Thirteen  men 
were  starled  in  at  a  certain  point.  Four  of  them  were  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  track  to  form  the  shoulder  and  trim  the  line 
of  the  ballast,  while  four  men  worked  in  the  center  of  the  track 
shoveling  Ihe  ballast  out  of  the  center  on  lo  the  shoulder.  Two 
and  one-half  by  6  by  16-ft.  fence  boards  were  placed  on  the 
berm  at  the  points  indicated  by  the  ballast  templet  which  was 
handled  l)>  one  man  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  rest  of 
the  gang. 

Thirteen  more  men  were  then  started  in  at  another  point 
approxiniiitely  as  far  in  advance  of  point  A  as  the  day's  work 
would  carry  a  gang  of  13  men.  This  gang  of  13  men  was  also 
supplied  with  fcur  trimming  boards  and  one  templet.  The  fore- 
man took  charge  of  one  gang,  while  the  ether  gang  was  placed 
in  charge  cf  the  assistant  foreman.  Six  foreigners  in  charge  of 
a  native  lal>orer  trucked  ballast  to  points  where  a  full  shoulder 
had  not  been  made.  There  was  also  one  man  carrying  water, 
making  a  total  of  37  men  and  the  foreman.  After  working  a 
few  hours  in  this  manner  the  foreman  voluntarily  said  that  the 
work  was  going  much  faster  than  formerly  and  his  reports  since 
that  time  have  been  surprising  to  me,  while  at  the  same  time, 
his  work  is  done  very  well.  By  splitting  up  the  gang  as  outlined 
we  had  three  bunches  of  men  always  trying  to  catch  up  with  each 
other,  which  naturally  incited  some  rivalry  between  the  hunches 
as  well  as  serving  to  keep  them  apart.  It  did  not  give  them  a 
chance  to  do  as  much  talking  as  a  crowd  of  foreigners  will  do 
if  too  many  are  working  together  under  the  supervision  of  one 

This  instance  illustrates  the  results  that  can  be  accomplished 
not  only  by  supervisors,  but  also  by  many  division  engineers, 
some  of  whom  depend  too  much  upon  their  supervisors,  and 
do  not  get  closely  enough  in  contact  with  the  work  themselves. 
In  another  instance  my  attention  was  called  lo  the  poor  daily 
rail  reports  which  were  received  from  a  rail  gang,  and  1  was 
able  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  done  by  this  gang  from  SO 
ft.  per  man  per  day  to  100  ft.  per  man  per  day  by  going  on  the 
ground  ptrsunnily   and   remedying  the  difficulty. 

A.    SWARTZ. 

Division  EnginHr.   Erie   Railroad. 


.\n  important  work  which  has  not  been  emphasized  in  com- 
menting on  the  forestry  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is 
the  conservative  management  of  its  timbered  lands.  The  logging 
operations  which  have  been  conducted  by  the  company's  foresters 
during  the  last  three  years  over  a  total  area  of  about  1,200  acres 
form  only  one  of  the  meai;s  which  are  being  used  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  an  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  procuring 
lies  and  other  limbers.  It  has  used  during  these  three  years 
2,600,000  l>oard  feet  of  lumber  and  15,000  ties  produced  from 
woodlands  which  are  being  managed  by  its  foresters.  The  tracts 
on  which  they  are  applying  the  principles  of  silviculture  include 
small  areas  along  the  right-of-way  which  have  no  value  lo  the 
company  except  frtm  the  limber  which  is  growing  on  them,  and 
the  more  extensive  areas  of  land  which  are  the  catchment  basins 
for  ihe  mountain  reservoirs  which  supply  water  for  locomotive 
:in<l  shop  use. 

Logging  operations  as  carried  on  by  the  foreMers  have  in  view 
the  best  utilization  of  the  standing  timber  and  the  conservation 
of  the  supply  for  future  operations.  Although  the  aim  is  to 
leave  each  tract  logged  in  more  productive  condition  than  before, 
each  case  presents  its  own  peculiar  conditions,  and  must  be  con- 


Planting  Acorna  at  Morrlavllle  Nurtery. 

sidcred  as  a  separate  problem.  On  many  unmanaged  timber 
tracts  frequent  fires  have  added  to  the  injury  caused  by  partial 
cuttings.  In  extreme  cases  the  result  of  such  fires  and  cuttings 
is  that  there  are  no  young  trees  which  are  worth  leaving  and  the 
mature  trees  are  badly  damaged.  Under  such  extreme  conditions 
the  area  as  a  rule  would  be  cut  clean  and  a  complete  planting 
made.  The  other  extreme  condition  exists  when  the  area  has 
been  free  from  fires  and  cuttings  and  the  growth  is  so  well 
graded  in  age  that  it  is  possible  to  cut  out  matured  trees  and 
still  leave  sufficient  young  growth  to  stock  the  area.  The  most 
prevalent  condition,  however,  lies  between  these  two  extremes, 
and  the  methods  adopted  under  such  conditions  are  well  illus- 
trated by  the  work  done  on  the  Brush  Mountain  tract  near 
Altoona,  Pa,  This  tract  includes  about  700  acres  in  the  drainage 
basin  of  the  reservoirs  which  store  the  w^er  for  use  in  case  of 
fire  at  the  Altoona  shops.  Forest  growth  conserves  and  purifies 
the  ground  water  supply,  and  in  order  properly  to  care  for  iht- 
timberlands  in  drainage  areas  the  officers  responsible  for  the 
water  supply  were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
company's  foresters.  The  tract  under  manage  men  1  lies  in  a 
basin-shaped  valley  known  locally  as  the  "Kettle,"  The  slopes 
are  steep,  with  a  range  of  about  400  ft.  in  elevation.  The  forest 
on  most  of  the  area  was  second  growth  in  blocks  of  even  age 
from  six  10  eighty  years  old,  resulting  from  fires  and  partial  cut- 
tings.    There   were  also  some  virgin  jtrees^-jiicji^W^  been   left 
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the  departmenl  at  about  five  certs  f^r  each  thousand  lioarJ  feet. 
Since  the  net  profit  on  the  1.200  acres  logged  has  averaged 
about  $23  per  acre  (stumpage  not  charged),  and  this  is  typical 
second  growth  land  which  has  been  considered  of  little  value, 
it  is  evident  that  if  the  example  of  conservative  logging  set  by 
the  railway  were  followed  by  other  land  owners  in  the  state  the 
amount  ard  value  of  forest  products,  both  present  and  future, 
would  be  greatly  increased. 

The  company's  purchasing  agent  always  gives  the  forestry 
departmenl  a  chance  to  fill  a  requisition  for  lumber  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  buy  it  elsewhere.  If  any  of  the  material 
needed  can  be  supplied  from  the  company's  tracts  the  order  for 
it  is  placed  with  the  forester.  In  order  to  provide  seedlings 
for  planting  the  company  conducts  a  nursery  at  Morrisville,  Pa., 
where  commercial  trees  are  grown  and  ornamental  stock  is 
carried  for  use  on  the  system.  The  total  area  under  cultivation 
is  iS'A  acres  and  the  annual  capacity  is  about  one  million  trees. 
Comparing  the  cost  of  producing  the  trees  at  this  nursery  with 
the  market  price,  the  nel  saving  to  the  company  for  the  year  1910 
was  about  $6,000,  The  planting  of  trees  on  unused  land  has  been 
carried  on  since  1902.  During  the  nine  years  up  to  and  including 
1910,  there  were  set  out  4,099,524  trees.  This  planting  has  been 
done  on  tracts  of  various  sizes  and  under  various  conditions. 
Whenever  a  tract  is  turned  over  for  forestry  purposes  a  careful 


borers  attack  both  good  and  bad  trees,  and,  although  they  do  not 
kill  the  trees,  the  holes  they  make  cause  many  of  the  trees  to 
break  and  to  a  marked  degree  weaken  the  timber  which  can  be 
made  from  the  tree.  The  locust  leaf  miner  is  also  attacking  these 
plantations,  with  the  result  that  the  growth  of  the  trees  is 
retarded  through  lack  of  nourishment,  since  the  leaves  cannot 
perform  their  functions  after  they  are  attacked  by  the  miner. 
Although  the  locust  grows  well  in  Pennsylvania  and  makes 
desirable  trees,  posts,  etc.,  it  does  not  seem  practicable  to  con- 
tinue its  planting  for  these  purposes  until  some  method  can  be 
devised  to  prevent  the  damage  by  these  insects. 

Various  lines  of  experimental  planting  are  attempted  from 
time  to  time.  As  an  example  of  this  class  of  work,  two  double 
rows  of  evergreen  trees  were  planted  near  Glen  Loch,  Pa.,  in 
1910,  to  serve  as  a  snow  fence.  The  wooden  snow  fences  com- 
monly used  require  considerable  maintenance,  and  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  substitute  growing  evergreen  trees  where  conditions 
are  favorable.  Their  use,  however,  requires  a  wide  space  be- 
tween the  track  and  right  of  way  line.  In  the  planting  made. 
the  first  row  of  trees  is  Scotch  pine  planted  100  ft.  from  the 
track,  while  the  outer  row,  of  Norway  spruce,  is  planted  along 
the  property  line.  To  save  expense,  small  trees  were  used  in 
this  planting,  but  it  is  thought  they  will  be  large  enough  in 
a  few  years  to  drop  the  snow  behind  them  successfully. 

In  addition  to  the  other  activities  of  the  foresters,  the  two 
wood  preserving  plants  operated  by  the  company  are  also  under 
their  technical  direction. 

The  forestry  department  is  in  charge  of  E.  A.  Sterling,  for- 
ester, who  has  several  trained  men  under  his  direction.  William 
Springer,  Jr.,  is  in  charge  of  the  logging  operations  and  the 
management  of  the  woodlots,  and  W.  C.  Shepard  has  charge  of 
the  nursery  and  planting  work.  John  Foley,  first  assistant  for- 
ester, who  is  now  acting  as  chief  lumber  inspector,  was  active  in 
of  timber  land  and  the  inauguration  of  the 
lumbering  operations.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
staff  several  students  in  university  forestry  courses  are  employed 
during  the  summer  to  handle  minor  details  of  the  work  requiring 
some  technical  training.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Sterling 
and  Springer  for  the  above  information. 


EXPERIMENTS  WITH  RED  BEECH  RAILWAY  TIES. 


Locust  Plantation  Near  Vineyard,  Pa. 


s  made  to  determine  how  it  can  best  be  used.  If 
it  is  already  wooded  the  timber  is  inspected,  and  if  the  stand 
is  sufficiently  valuable  the  tract  is  carefully  logged  and  con- 
servatively managed.  If  it  must  be  cut  clean,  or  if  it  is  already 
a  clear  area,  the  advisability  of  planting  it  is  considered.  If  it  is 
to  te  planted,  the  species  which  will  grew  best  in  that  soil  must 
also  be  decided  on.  The  planting  may  he  done  either  in  the 
spring  or  fall,  preferably  in  the  spring.  This  work  is  done 
by  squads  of  men  who  are  employed  locally.  They  work  over 
the  ground  in  two  rows,  the  men  in  front  cuttirg  the  sod  and 
digging  holes  with  matttcks,  and  the  n'.en  behind,  who  carry  the 
seedlings  in  buckets  partly  filled  with  water,  planting  them  in  the 
holes.  The  trees  are  set  in  rows,  the  location  of  each  tree  being 
determined  by  the  planters  by  sighting  stakes  or  by  following 
stretched  lines.  Under  favorable  circumstarces  a  squad  should 
plant  400  trees  per  man  per  day.  To  grow  tall  and  straight  trees 
desirable  for  timber  it  is  necessary  that  the  seedlings  be  planted 
close  logelher,  the  approved  spacing  in  ni  st  crises  being  six  feet 
in  both  directii'ns.  .After  several  years  this  growth  may  require 
thinning  if  the  stand  is  good,  ahhiugh  the  natural  suppression 
of  a  considerable  number  of  the  scedlirgs  must  be  expected. 
Along  all  such  plantations  which  adjoin  the  risht  of  way  a  fire 
line  is  kept  plowcil  to  guard  against  ihe  spnad  of  fire  from  !oco- 
nictive  sparks.  Mi  si  of  (he  rider  plart^iti'iii*  nre  of  black  locust. 
and  it  is  to  be  regretteif  that  this  species  is  being  attacked  by 
borers    with    considerable    damage    In    ttif    yourg    trees.     The 


Since  1896  experiments  with  red  beech  for  railway  ties  have 
been  made  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eberswalde  by  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  connection  with  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.  The  carrying  out  of  these  experi- 
ments was  entrusted  to  the  main  station  of  the  experimental 
section  of  the  Forestry  Department,  in  connection  with  the  rail- 
way authorities  of  (he  Stettin  tine;  and  later  with  the  central 
railway  office  in  Berlin, 

As  regards  the  results  of  these  experiments,  and  the  lessons  to 
be  learned  therefrom,  Professor  Dr,  Schwappach  has  published  a 
report,  a  concise  resumi  of  which  is  here  given, 

(1)  Sound  soft-hearted  beech  wood,  impregnated  with  tar  oil 
containing  creosote,  is  a  very  desirable  material  for  railway  ties; 
and  on  main  lines  should  last  at  least  25  years, 

<2)  Sound  red-hearted  beech  wood  may  be  used  for  ties 
without  any  apprehension,  if  the  area  of  the  red  heart  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  25  per  cent  tor  the  entire  cross-section  of 
the  tie,  and  the  heart  of  the  log  does  not  come  near  the  outside 
of  the  tie.    Ties  with  gray-dyed  heart  are  to  ttf  rejected. 

(3)  In  selecting  the  wood  by  the  forestry  officials,  care  is  to 
'be  taken  thai  only  sound  wood  is  chosen  for  ties;  rotten  places, 

and  especially  at  large  branches,  are  to  be  avoided. 

(4)  Especial  attention  must  be  given  to  thorough  drying  of 
the  wood  before  impregnation, 

(S>   In  order  to  prevent  splitting  of  the  wood,  the  proper  pre- 
cautions must  be  taken  at  once  after  felling  the  tree.     Letting  the 
felled  logs  lie  long  ii 
very  dry,  is  especially  t 
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BRIDGE   KINK   COMPETITION 
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Master  Csrpeiiter.   naltiinori  &   Ohig.   Bjllimorf.   Md. 

It  became  necessary  last  year  to  replace  an  old  wooden  truss 
bridge  with  deck  plate  girders  86  ft.  long  and  weighing  approxi- 
mately 102,000  lbs.  The  length  of  the  bridge  and  trestle  ap- 
proaches over  all  was  731  ft.  5  in.,  while  the  height  from  the 
base  of  rail  to  low  water  at  the  location  of  the  girder  span  was 
75  ft.  3  in.  The  construction  of  the  old  trusses  was  such  that  it 
would  have  been  both  difficult  and  expensive  to  build  a  gallows 
frame  on  the  bridge  to  handle  the  girders,  while  the  amount  of 
traffic   over  this   branch   line   did   not   permit   the   use   of   steam 


Carrying  Girder*  Out  on  the  Bridge. 

the  fact  that  it  rained  the  entire  day  and  all  the  ropes  w< 
and  hard  to  handle. 
This  method  will  work  out  safely  and  economically  i 


Qaliowa  Framee  Partially  Dismantled. 

wrecking  cranes.  It  would  also  have  been  dangerous  to  snub 
the  girders  down  into  place  on  each  side  of  the  track  from  a 
flat  car.  For  these  reasons  it  was  decided  to  build  two  gallows 
frames  on  flat  cars,  with  another  flat  car,  or  idler,  between.  On 
this  idler  two  transfer  bridge  winches  were  installed  for  hoisting 
the  girders,  while  four  boat  cleats  were  securely  fastened  to  the 
floor  of  each  of  the  cars  equipped  with  gallows  frames.  The 
girders  were  unloaded  on  cribbing  on  the  ground  at  one  end  of 
the  bridge  on  opposite  sides  of  the  track  the  day  before  they 
were  installed.  The  following  day  the  three  cars  were  placed 
between  the  girders,  which  were  picked  up  by  means  of  two 
sets  of  I'A  in,  block  and  tackle  at  each  end  of  each  girder.  The 
rope  was  made  fast  to  the  boat  cleats  and  the  three  cars  were 
then  pulled  out  over  the  location  of  the  girders  on  ihe  bridge. 


Glrdere  Lowered  into  Place. 

here  steam  cranes  are  i 
of  their   weight. 
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SECOND    PRIZE:     SHIFTING    A    TRESTLE    DECK.  METHOD    OF    RAISING    TRESTLES. 
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It  frequently  happens  that  the  deck  of  a  timber  trestle  outlines 
the  piles  and  by  redriving  the  bridge  with  new  bents  coniplcle, 
several  years'  service  is  obtained  from  the  old  deck.  The  stand- 
ard span  length  of  the  old  and  new  trestles  being  the  same,  the 
new  bents  are  driven  a  few  feet  distant  from  the  old,  and  are 
capped  and  braced.  The  process  of  changing  the  deck  from  the 
old  to  the  new  location,  if  dismantled  and  moved  in  sections,  is 
tedious  and  expensive.  Considerable  time  and  expense  as  well 
as  delays  to  trains  is  saved  by  jacking  up  the  rails,  leaving  the 
stringers,  ties  and  guard  rails  intact,  pulling  the  cap  drift  bolts 
and  moving  the  deck  forward.  A  jack  block  is  set  in  the  em- 
bankment at  the  end  from  which  the  deck  is  to  be  moved,  and  a 
heavy  ratchet  jack  is  set  against  the  end  of  each  chord  of 
stringers  with  this  block  as  a  base.  A  steamboat  pulling  jack 
is  anchored  to  each  rail  and  to  the  other  end  of  each  of  the 
chords.  A  man  on  each  of  the  four  jacks  will  move  the  entire 
deck  of  a  trestle  of  several  spans  in  length  to  its  new  location 
in  a  few  minvites.  The  attached  sketch  [see  preceding  page] 
shows  the  manner  in  which  the  work  is  performed. 


It  has  recently  been  necessary  to  raise  several  pile  bridges  from 
8  to  28  in.  on  a  branch  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  where 
there  were  four  passenger  and  six  freight  trains  daily  between  7 
a,  m.  and  6  p.  m.  Second-hand  8  in.  x  16  in.  limbers  were 
placed   lorgitudinally   on   the   pile,   bracing   the   entire   length   of 


DERRICK    CAR    FOR    HANDLING    BRIDGE    TIMBERS. 
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A  number  of  divisions  on  the  Santa  Fe  use  a  derrick  car  quite 
similar  to  the  one  described  in  the  Raihcay  Age  Gazette  of  July 
21.  So  much  work  is  done  with  them  that  one  division  at  least 
has  two  of  these  cars.  .\s  their  uses  multiplied  it  was  found 
that  piles  or  rail  could  not  be  unloaded  from  a  gondola  car  on 
account  of  the  boom  striking  the  end  of  the  car  while  coupled 
with  the  derrick.  The  original  seat  of  the  boom  was  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mast,  and  this  is  still  used  for  heavy  lifting 
from  flat  cars.  To  make  it  possible  to  lift  from  the  center  of 
coal  cars  a  second  seat  for  the  boom  was  placed  3  ft.  above  the 
first  on  the  mast.  This  is  used  almost  entirely  in  unloading 
bridge  material,  making  it  possible  to  pick  up  any  standard  htick 
without  lengthening  the  bcom. 


RAILS     AS    BRIDGE     STRINGERS. 


the  brii 
ties   ^ 


s  shown  in  the  sketch.  Eight  inch  x  8  in.  s  12  ft. 
;  placed  on  these  stringers,  and  jacks  placed  on  them, 
in.  .\  8  in.  x  10  ft.  ties  were  placed  on  the  head  of  the 
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Raising  Trestle  with  Jacks. 

jacks  under  the  track  stringers,  of  which  there  were  three  under 
each  rail.  The  longest  bridge  raised  was  a  19-span  structi;re  2-^3 
ft.  long  with  an  average  height  of  16  ft.  This  entire  britige  was 
raised  with  six  No.  4  Barrett  jacks  and  two  screw  jacks  and  a 
safe  run-off  made  in  ten  hours.  Dowels  and  lining  holts  were 
put  in  place  and  all  material  picked  up  within  this  time.  It 
required  one  day  to  place  the  8  in.  x  16  in.  timbers  the  entire 
length  of  the  bridge,  costing  $15.25,  while  it  cost  $13  to  raise  the 
bridge.  The  cost  per  lineal  foot  of  this  work  for  the  8  in.  raise 
was  11^  cents,  which  is  as  cheap  as  any  way  to  haiiilie  this 
class  of  work. 


scleral  years  ago  to  lay  track  over  seven 
waterways  for  which  wocden  trestle  bridges  with  spans  16  ft, 
long  were  designed.  The  materials  for  these  trestles  came  to 
hand  promptly  excepting  the  1  in.  x  16  in.  x  32  ft,  Douglas  fir 
stringers,  which  were  ordered  from  the  Northwest  and  had  been 
delayed  in  transit  because  of  a  wreck.  To  allow  the  track  laying 
to  proceed  continuous  girders  were  designed  and  made  from 
65  lb.  rails  and  used  in  place  of  the  stringers.  The  spans  were 
reduced  from  16  ft.  to  8  ft.  and  piling  driven  accordingly.  The 
elevation  of  the  cut-ofl  was  raised  ll^i  in.  to  provide  for  the 
difference  in  depth  of  stringers.  The  girders  were  made  of  nine 
rails  each,  balled  together,  five  rails  standing  upright  side  by  side 
with  four  on  top  of  them  upside  down.  Steel  strap  clamps  held 
the  rails  in  position  while  holes  were  drilled  through  the  webs 
and  1  in.  stringer  bolts  securely  bolted  through  all  the  rails.  The 
drilling  and  assembling  were  done  at  the  bridge  sites  by  the 
blacksmith  and  helpers.  These  girders  were  laid  on  the  wooden 
caps  and  fastened  to  them  with  drift  bolts  and  clamps  to  prevent 
creeping.  While  the  construction  was  intended  to  be  temporary, 
the  girders  have  been  in  place  to  this  time  and  have  given 
satisfaction. 


ANCHORING    CRIBS    IN     WASH-OUTS. 


The  following  scheme  was  used  successfully  in  filling  a 
out  a  few  years  ago  at  a  point  where  the  river  had  ovei 
and  washed  out  a  long  stretch  of  track.    The  stream  was  i 
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Crib  and  Anchor  for  Filling  Waihoutt. 

with  a  velocity  as  high  as  12  miles  per  hour  and  left  a  hole 
from  20  to  30  ft.  deep  with  from  10  to  22  ft,  of  water.  The 
pile  driver  was  biisy  at  a  wreck  some  miles  away,  and,  in  order 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  pile  driving,  it  was  detornuned  to  build 
cribs  out  as  far  as  possiblciized  by  vjOOV  IC 
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Cribs  of  the  dimensions  shown  in  the  attached  drawing  were 
built  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  them  into  place,  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  hold  them  without  anchors.  To  make 
these  anchors  three  pieces  of  65  lb.  rail.  6  ft.  long  were  bound 
together  by  chains  to  which  a  ring  was  fastened.  The  crib  was 
fastened  to  the  anchor  by  ropes  and  tackle,  as  shown.  The 
anchors  were  worked  out  to  a  favorable  position  and  dumped, 
the  Velocity  of  the  water,  together  with  the  weight  of  the  rail, 
causing  them  to  become  quickly  buried  in  the  sand.  The  cribs 
were  then  tilled  with  riprap  and  sunk  into  place.  In  this  way 
the  work  was  carried  on  until  the  bridge  was  shortened  to 
160  ft.  before  the  pile  driver  arrived.  This  method  is  especially 
applicable  in  streams  carrying  a  targe  amount  of  sand  or  silt 
where  the  anchor  and  crib  are  quickly  buried. 

COMPRESSED    AIR    PLANT. 

BY  G.    LE  BOUTILLIER, 

DivigiOD  Engineer,   Penniylvinia  Lines  W(sl,    Cindnnatl.  Obio. 

A  home-made  field  drilling,  reaming  and  riveting  plant  has 
been  extensively  used  in  the  erection  and  reconstruction  of  steel 
bridges  with  company  forces  on  the  Cincinnati  division  of  the 
Pennsylvania.  This  plant  was  built  some  six  years  ago,  when  18 
light  bridges  were  replaced  with  heavier  structures.  These 
bridges  ranged  in  length  from  20  to  90  ft.,  and  consisted  of  deck 
I-beams,  deck  plate  girders,  deck  troughs,  half  through  plate 
girders  with  trough  floors  and  through  plate  girders.  Consider- 
able held  reaming  and  riveting  were  necessary  op  some  of  these 
bridges. 

Since  that  time  it  has  been  used  a  large  number  of  times, 


Layout  of  Comprwaaed   Air  Plant. 


both  in  the  erection  of  new  bridges  and  in  strengthening  old 
bridges  by  adding  web  stiffener  angles,  cover  plates  on  girders 
and  floor  beams,  and  adding  floor  stringers  and  knee  braces. 
The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  plant  as 
used  in  strengthening  bridge  No.  220  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  during 
1910. 

In  consiructing  the  air  compressing  plant  an  old  hoisting  engine 
boiler  was  set  up  to  furnish  the  steam.  Two  old  locomotive  air 
pumps  provided  air  pressure,  while  two  old  locomotive  air  tanks 
were  used  for  air  storage.  Old  gas  and  water  pipes  and  connec- 
tions were  used  to  pipe  the  air  to  the  tools.  ^Drilling,  reaming 
and  riveting  tools,  with  the  necessary  air  hose,  were  purchased 
at  a  small  cost.  The  whole  plant  is  set  up  at  each  bridge,  as 
retjuired,  and'  has  worked  most  satisfactorily. 


A    CHEAP    CONCRETE    HOISTING     ELEVATOR. 

BV  H.  C.  ARTEB, 
I,  Chiugo,   Burlington  &  Qulncy,  Jackionviltc,   111. 

e  piers  near  Jacksonville,  III.,  an  apparatus 
3  the  piers  was  devised  to  do  away  with  the 


Skid  and   Bucket  of  Concrete  Holating  Elevator. 

use  of  false  work.  A  ladder  or  skid  was  made  out  of 
two  pieces  of  3  in.  x  12  in.  tintber  placed  2  ft.  6  in.  apart  and 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  piers. 
A  1   in.  rod  was  placed  across  the  skid  at  the  upper  end,  as 


Concrete  Hoisting  Bucket. 

shown  in  the  sketch.  A  concrete  box  of  Va  cu.  yd.  capacity 
was  made  of  2  in.  pine  with  4  in.  x  4  i]i.>  guides  extending  down 
outside  the  ladder  to  prevent  the  box   from   slipping   off   the 
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skills.  Two  hooks  were  placed  on  (he  under  side  of  the  box  at 
tlie  uiiper  egde.  A  cable  was  fastentd  to  a  hoop  on  the  box 
and  passed  through  a  block  to  the  drum  of  a  hoisting  engine. 
As  the  box  is  raised  to  the  top  of  the  skids  the  hooks  engage  the 


Dumping  the   Bucket. 

1  in.  boll  and  dump  the  box.  With  this  arrangement  it  is  easily 
possible  to  handle  a  Yi  yd.  batch  every  V/,  minutes.  The  cost 
of  this  device  was  about  $10.  as  compared  with  a  probable  cost 
of  $100  for  false  work. 


RENEWING    TIES  TO    FACE. 

RoadiMstei,  N.  C.  S  Si.  L..   NashTiMe,  Tenn. 

After  an  experience  of  almost  twenty  years,  first  as  engineer 
of  construction  and  then  as  roadmaster,  I  became  convinced 
ihat  the  prevailing  methods  of  track  maintenance  left  much  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  economy.  Increasing  tonnage  makes  it  more 
and  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  track  under  the 
old  method  without  a  very  great  expense.  After  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  phases  of  labor  and  material  that  are  em- 
ployed in  the  maintenance  of  track,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  could  get  better  track,  at  much  less  cost,  by  renewing  tics 
to  face ;  and,  while  this  method  is  revolutionary  in  its  nature, 
the  facts,  borne  out  by  an  experience  of  two  and  a  half  years, 
have  proven  that  the  practice  is  all  and  more  than  I  had  expected. 

Below  are  comparative  figures  of  actual  cost  of  maintenance 
of  track  by  putting  in  ties  to  face  and  by  the  old  method  of 
patching  in  ties.  The  effective  life  of  a  cross-tie  in  main  track, 
as  borne  oue  by  our  past  experience,  is  six  years.  The  cost  of 
the  initial  preparation  of  a  mile  of  track,  with  ties  renewed  to 
face,  for  which  special  account  was  kept,  was  as  follows : 

3,000  trojs. tics,    al   «   ctnts (1,200.00 

1,263  cu.  yds.  ballast,  at  50  ceitts 631.50 

»2,6?S.S0 
Avccage  loit  per  year,  baaed  on  >ii-year  lift  of  ties.    J4<6.00 

Iirat-c1as9  condilion,  based  on  our  experienc/of  the 
pait  two  yeara  and  a  balf,  IncludiriE  tbree  winlfrt. 
hit,  been,  (or  Ibe  lirsi  three  years.  |27.50  pet  year, 
and  for  the  ensuini  three  years  will  be,  say  175.00 
per  year,  oran  avera(<cost  per  year  far  six  years  of  t51.25 
Initial   cost — average   per  year 4^6,00 

Total  average  cost  per  mile,  per  year,  for  renewal  of 
lies  and  ballut,  and  labor  of  keeping  track  in  first- 
clast   tondilioti    t«7.2S 

If  the  ties  are  renewed  one  at  a  time  at   different   places. 


always  leaving  sound  ties  on  each  side  of  those  advanced  in 
decay,  as  is  the  common  practice  of  other  roads,  it  might  be 
possible  to  get  a  life  in  main  line  of  seven  years.  By  this  plan 
it  would  be  necessary  to  work  over  the  entire  mile  every  year 
renewing  ties,  and  429  ties  would  be  required  each  year  which  at 
40  cents  would  cost  $171.6a  The  labor  of  putting  in  these  ties, 
tamping  up,  etc.,  would  cost  $77.22.  To  keep  this  track  in  good 
condition  would  require  that  a  slight  raise  be  made  and  some 
new  ballast  added  every  two  years.  On  stone  ballast  it  is  im- 
possible to  tamp  on  a  raise  of  less  than  an  inch  and  a  half,  which 
would  take  475  yds.  of  ballast  at  50  cents,  amounting  to  $237.50, 
or  $118.75  per  year.  The  cost  of  labor  for  such  surfacing  is 
$500  per  mile,  or  $250  per  year.  To  this  must  be  added  the  cost 
of  further  maintenance  which  is  required  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual disturbance  of  the  roadbed  and  which,  according  to  our 
experience,  will  amount  to  $100  per  mile. 
Summarizing,  we  have  the  following  cost  per  mile  per  year: 

Tie*    $171.60 

Labor,  patching  in  lies 77.22 

r.abor.'mrfacina  an^  applyinE  'bi\\aa. '.'.'.'.'.'.  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      2So!oO 
Labor,  maintaining  surface  and  line lOO.OO 

Total  average  coFt  per  mile  per  year $717.57 

.\verage  cost  per  mile,  renewing  lies  lo  face 497.25 

Difference  in  favor  of  renewing  ties  to  face %22li.il 

In  both  of  the  above  cases  it  is  assumed  that  a  clean  bed  of 
ballast  exists  under  the  ties.  With  the  first  method,  at  the  end 
of  the  six-year  period  the  4  in.  of  ballast  would  be  in  a  much 
belter  condition  than  the  4J^  in.  which  has  been  put  in  al  two- 
year  intervals  by  the  second  method.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
at  the  end  of  the  six-year  period  to  use  as  much  as  4  in.  of 
ballast  again  and  a  raise  of  2yi  to  3  in.  would  be  all  that  would 
be  needed  (or  another  six  years.  The  annual  cost  for  the  second 
six-year  period  would  be  considerably  less  than  for  the  first. 

Under  the  old  method,  floating  gangs  are  necessary  to  help 
out  the  section  men  in  maintaining  track.  Every  year  less  and 
less  of  this  labor  is  necessary,  as  our  track  is  put  up  by  the 
new  method.  This  is  a  great  saving,  for  floating  gang  labor  it) 
expensive  as  well  as  unsatisfactory.  The  adoption  of  the  first 
method  requires  a  greater  initial  outlay  for  a  few  years  and  the 
economy  of  ihe^an  cannot  be  fully  realized  until  a  large  amount 
of  track  has  been  so  treated.  It  may  appear  that  the  life  of  a 
white  oak  cross-tie  asjiven  above  is  shorter  than  past  experience 
would  warrant ;  nevertheless,  the  figures  are  correct,  and  are 
arrived  at  from  careful  observation. 

The  following  objections  have  been  brought  against  renewing 

First,  that  it  is  wasteful.  The  figures  given  disprove  this. 
The  value  of  the  ties  taken  out  before  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  the  cost  of  labor 
being  the  principal  item. 

Second,  that  it  causes  disturtiance  of  roadbed.  As  429  tieSi 
or  one-seventh  of  the  entire  number,  have  to  be  renewed  every 
year  by  the  patching  method,  and  the  entire  mile  gone  over, 
raising  low  places  and  joints  where  ties  are  almost  rotted  and 
doing  necessary  repair  work  to  keep  the  track  in  first-ciass 
condition,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  entire  roadbed  is  very  much 
disturbed  every  year.  Under  the  other  method  only  one-sixth 
of  your  track  is  renewed  each  year,  and  the  small  amount  of 
repair  work  done  on  the  part  of  the  roadbed  thai  is  not  renewed 
will  not  appreciably  disturb  it. 

Third,  that  track  becomes  weakened  just  before  the  time  of 
renewal.  This  objection  is  met  by  the  fact  that,  on  renewing 
ties  at  the  end  of  a  six-year  period,  ties  are  taken  out  which 
would  last  one,  two,  and,  a  few,  three  years.  These  ties  are  used 
in  sidings,  but,  in  the  estimates  given,  no  credit  (or  this  has  been 
taken. 

Fourth,  that  the  life  of  the  ties  to  be  put  in  sidings  is  re- 
duced by  rehandling.  Doubtless  the  li(e  of  the  tie  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  rehandling,  but  as  no  account  is  Jaken  o(  these  tiei 
for  sidings  in  the  estimates  of  cost^^i|y.  «ge]^)(fi)ol^  ptjim  is 
clear  gain.  O 
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DETROIT    RIVER    TUNNEL    VARDS. 

Ill  planning  lor  the  opcraiioii  of  the  tunnel  under  the  Detroit 
river  connecting  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Windsor,  Ont.,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Michigan  Central  to  provide  electrified  yards  on 
both  sides  of  the  river.  It  was  also  desirable  to  include  in  the 
new  improvements  a  classification  yard.  The  single  line  of  the 
Michigan  Central  from  Buffalo  branches  at  this  point  into  the 
three  lines  to  Chicago,  Toledo  and  Bay  City,  making  Detroit  a 
natural  distributing  point.  Although  a  great  deal  of  classili- 
cation  could  advantageously  have  been  handled  here,  it  was 
difficult  to  do  such  work  before  the  building  of  the  tunnel,  as  the 
existing  yards  were  inadequate  and  it  was  necessary  to  ferry  all 
freight  across  the  river.  A  little  rough  classification  work  was 
done  in  loading  and  unloading  the  ferries.  The  old  yards  on  the 
Detroit  side  extended  east  of  the  tunnel  portal  so  that  it  was  not 
feasible  to  attempt  to  utilize  this  old  yard  in  planning  for  a 
new  classification  yard.  The  right  of  way  from  the  Detroit 
portal  of  ihe  tunnel  to  Bay  City  Junction,  where  the  line  to  Bay 
City  diverges,  is  through  the  manufacturing  district  of  Detroit, 
and  oil  this  account  it  was  thought  best  to  locate  the  yard  on  the 
Windsor  side,  where  the  adjacent  property  was  undeveloped  and 
ample  room  could  be  secured  for  building  a  yard  which  would 
(atisfy  present  needs  and  allow  ample  room  for  future  expan- 
sion. The  complete  yard  system  includes  east  and  westbound 
hump  classification  yards,  and  on  the  Windsor  side  east  and 
westbound  electrified  receiving  and  departure  yards  on  both  the 
Windsor  and  Detroit  sides. 

The  electrified  section  on  the  Detroit  side  consists  of  a  west- 
bound receiving  yard  of  three  tracks  about  2,350  ft.  long,  a  sim- 
ilar easibound  departure  yard,  a  custom  house  track,  an  inspec- 
tion track,  one  passenger  track,  and  a  number  of  short  switching 
tracks  to  facilitate  handling  of  the  electric  locomotives.  The 
layout  of  these  tracks  was  influenced  by  the  plans  now  about 
complete  for  building  a  new  passenger  station  between  Fifteenth 
and  Seventeenth  streets,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing. 
The  freight  yard  was  located  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
work  on  this  station  and  to  allow  ample  room  for  additional 
passenger  tracks  through  the  new  train  shed.  Westbound  trains 
are  pulled  through  the  tunnel  by  electric  locomotives  which  enter 
the  westbound  electrified  yard  by  a  direct  lead  from  the  west- 
bound tunnel  track.  The  trains  are  dropped  in  this  yard  and 
picked  up  again  by  road  engines  which  pull  through  to  the  west 
end  and  reach  the  main  line  by  a  single  track  lead.  Eastbound 
tunnel  freight  is  separated  from  local  freight  at  West  Detroit 
and  is  pulled  into  the  eastbound  electric  yard  by  road  engines. 
It  is  picked  up  here  by  electric  locomotives  and  handled  through 
the  tunnel  to  the  electric  receiving  yard  on  the  Windsor  side. 
Two  electric  loccmolives  are  used  on  all  freight  trains,  their 
capacity  being  such  that  two  of  thera  can  handle  the  same  ton- 
nage as  one  road  engine.  There  is  an  additional  object  in  using 
two.  since  by  placing  one  on  the  front  and  one  on  the  rear  end 
of  every  train  the  possibility  of  a  train  breaking  in  two  in  the 
tunnel  is  eliminated. 

The  custom  house  track  is  entered  from  the  westbound  receiv- 
ing yard  and  a  house  is  provided  for  the  American  customs 
officials.  The  electric  locomotives  are  housed  and  repaired  in 
a  repair  shed  on  the  repair  track,  having  a  capacity  for  three 
of  the  locomotives  at  one  time.  Movements  into  and  out  of  the 
yards  are  controlled  by  two  all-eleclric  iiiterlr eking  plants,  one 
of  which  also  controls  eastbound  movements  into  the  tunnel. 

On  the  Windsor  side  it  was  necessary  to  bi]ild  .a  new  pas- 
senger station,  as  the  old  one  was  located  on  the  river  front. 
The  town  of  Windsor  lies  along  the  river  and  in  locating  the 
new  station  it  was  desirable  to  bring  it  as  near  the  river  as  pos- 
sible. The  approach  grade  to  the  tunnel,  however,  begins  more 
than  a  mile  back  from  the  river,  and  the  station  had  to  be  lo- 
cated just  beyond  Ibis  point  on  the  level  grade.  A  brick  and 
stone  building  has  been  provided  with  facilities  for  handling  the 
passenger  iiitsiness  for  a  considerable  time  in  ihe  future. 
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The  electric  yard  begins 
and  is  entered  by  a  double 
also  lias 

point   for 


short  distance  east  of  the  station 

rack  lead  from  the  main  tracks.     It 

with  iiispecticn  and  switching  tracks  along- 

le.    A  small  inspection  shed  is  provided  at  this 

repairs  to  the  electric  locomotives,  which  must 


be  made  on  the  Windsor  side.  The  electric  yard  has  eight  tracks, 
each  about  3,000  ft.  long,  the  leads  being  arranged  so  that  four 
of  the  tracks  are  operated  as  easibound  and  four  westbound. 
The  track  centers  are  15  ft.  between  adjacent  tracks  in  each  set 


md  five  tracks  abcut  4.000  ft 
iverge  to  a  single  lead  to  the 


to  two  tracks  about  1,600  ft.  long)  a 
long.    All  of  these  seven  tracks  c 

The  entrance  to  the  westbound  receiving  yard  is  at  (he  same 
point  as  the  junction  of  the  eastbound  classification  yard  with  the 
main.  A  single  lead  to  this  receiving  yard  diverges  at  once  to 
five  tracks  about  3,600  ft.  long.  A  20-stall  brick  and  frame  en- 
gine house,  a  hemispherical  bottom  steel  water  tank,  a  concrete 
c'nder  pit,  an  oil  bouse  and  other  accessory  buildings  are  provided 


U  1 


Profile   of   Humps;    Windaor   Yard. 


1  the  center  of  the  yard, 
n  creosoted  ties.  Man- 
i  yard  serves  the  same 
;  already 


of  fov^r.  and  19  ft.  6  in.  between  the  two 

for  a  row  of  electric  arc  light  poles  dow 

The  yard  is  laid  with  80-lb.  relaid  rail  < 

gai-ese  frogs  are  used  throughout.    Thi 

purpose  and  is  operated  in  the  same  ma 

described  on  the  Detroit  side,  except  that  the  steam  locomoi 

operating  into  and  out   of  these  yards  are   the  shifting  engines 

from   the  hump  classification  yards.     An   all-electric   interlocking 

plant  governs  the  entrance  of  the  yard  at  the  west  end  and  a 

mechanical  plant  governs  the  connection  between  the  electric  and 

the  steam  yards. 

The  easibound  steam  receiving  yard  connects  directly  with 
the  eastbound  electric  yard  and  has  six  tracks  about  3,100  ft. 
long.  .\  Canadian  customs  house  is  provided  in  connection  with 
this  v.Trd  for  an  inspection  of  cars  by  the  Canadian  government. 


at  this  point,  reached  by  engine  leads  from  this  receiving  yard. 
As  there  were  no  accommodations  for  train  men  within  con- 
venient reach  of  this  point  the  company  has  provided  a  house 
where  the  men  can  secure  rooms  and  meals. 

The  crossings  cf  the  two  humps  and  the  main  line  over  the 
highway  are  carried  en  plate  girder  structures  raised  on  con- 
crete abutments.  It  was  necessary  lo  revise  the  main  line  grade 
to  provide  the  necessary  clearance  over  this  road.  The  highway 
which  crossed  the  side  near  the  east  end  of  the  eastbound  classi- 
fication yard  was  closed  and  in  return  for  this  concession  the 
company  built  and  maintains  a  highway  parallel  to  its  tracks  on 
the  north  side  of  the  westbound  receiving  yard  to  a  junction 
with  Dougall  road,  which  crosses  under  the  humps. 

The  westbound  classification  yard  consists  of  12  tracks  aver- 
aging about  3,100  ft.  long,  entered  from  a  single  ladder  off  the 


CIsHlflcjitlon  and   Electric  Yards  on  Windsor  Side  of  River. 


1  is  provided  from  the  east  end  of  this  yard  to  the 
lain  tracks  to  allow  any  trains  which  do  not  have  to  be  classified 
>  take   the  main  line  again   without  going  over  the  hump.     A 


long  lead  over  the  hump  was  required 
cation  of  a  public  highway  which  could  not 
had  to  be  crossed  at  an  elevation  which 
clearance.    The  grades  over  both  humps  ; 
companying  profile. 

Two   ladders    lead   off   of   the   hump   to 
about  1,800  ft.  long   (which  converge  ihrc 


of  the  lo- 
be closed  and  which 
vould  provide  ample 


bump.     In    order    to    provide    somewhat    longer    tracks 
classification  yard   double  turnouts   from  the  ladder  at  th 
end  were  installed. 

The  capacities  of  these  yards  are  about  as  follows: 


C.tH'Vi^ll. 
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Threaded  through  a  block  attached  to  the  plunger  of  each 
cyhnder  is  a  chain,  which  passes  out  and  swings  from  the  end 
of  each  boom  to  which  is  attached,  at  various  times,  the 
buckets  and  other  devices  used  in  the  process  of  operation. 


clear,  and  then  the  run  is  made  to  the  dumping  ground. 
Photographs  3  and  4  shows  the  ditcher  running  to  unload  and 
the  details  of  unloading. 

Fig.  5  illustrates  the  sloper  in  operation  trimming  the  cu: 
to  a  uniform  slope.  Following  this  the  buckets  are  again  at- 
tached and  run  through  to  gather  up  the  dirt  trimmed  off. 
Fig.  6  illustrates  the  spreader  attachment  in  the  act  of  level- 
ing off  the  fill.  Fig.  7  shows  the  ditcher  after  a  day's  work 
ready  to  tie  up  for  the  night,  while  Fig.  8  is  a  view  of  a  com- 
pleted ditch  after  being  touched  up  by  section  men  and  the 
burlap  protecting  the  ballast  removed.  Fxpenments  with  a 
burlap  blanket  spread  over  the  ballast  have  proved  quite  suc- 
cessful. It  keeps  the  same  clean  and  consequently  reduces 
the  cost  of  forking  ballast. 

The   limit  of  reach  of  the  "Bowman"  is  IS  ft.  from  the 


Loading  Material  into  Bucket!. 

Just  forward  of  the  pumps  and  drums  is  the  stand  of  the 
operator  who  by  means  of  18  valves  controls  every  movement 
of  the  machine  by  the  application  or  releasing  of  air  pres- 
sure. The  machine  complete  with  all  ihe  attachments  weighs 
58  tons. 

The   first  step  in  ditching  with   the  '■Bowman"  consists  of 
the  plowing  and  breaking  up  of  the  material   removed.     The 


Dumping  the  Buckets, 

center  of  the  track.  The  ditching  illustrated  in  the  accom- 
panying photographs  resulted  in  a  26  ft.  roadbed.  The  ma- 
chine is  capable  of  handling  any  class  of  material;  dry  earth. 
mud  or  any  rock  that  can  be  shattered  by  powder.  Not  only 
can  it  be  used  for  ditching  but  also  the  excavation  for  line 
<hanges  of  a  Small  magnitude  can  easily  and  cheaply  be  ac- 
complished b;  graduaty  shifting  the  track  over. 

It   has   been    found    a   difficult   matter   to   establish   a    reliable 


Hauling  Material  Out  of  Cut. 

plow  is  attached  to  the  telescoping  iron  poles,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  set  at  the  angle  and  depth  required  and  pulled  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  cut  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
thoroughly  break  the  soil.  The  operator  has  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  plow,  and  can  at  will,  raise,  lower,  till,  or  move  it 
lateraly.  After  each  side  has  been  thoroughly  broken  up,  the 
plow  is  removed  and  the  buckets  attached,  as  shown  in  Fig. '2, 
using  two  or  four  buckets  as  desired.  The  buckets  are  of  four 
yards'  capacity  each,  are  similar  in  construction  to  an  ordi- 
nary scraper,  and  are  filled  by  dragging.  If  four  bucl(els  are 
used,  the  two  lead  buckets  are  lowered  and  filled  first,  and 
after  being  raised  to  clear,  the  rear  buckets  are  lowered  ami 
filled.      When   all   four   buckets   are    filled   they  are   raised    lo 


Plowing  Down  the  Slopes. 

cost'  unit  on  account  of  the  wide  variations  in  the 
work  performed  and  the  ever  changing  conditions  n 
following  statement  gives  the  average  costs  per  m 
eighteen  months  ending  .April  1.  1911.  Dunng  this 
is    believed   that    every    climatli^|-|a%^  [^j4sij<i[)<o)Kli 


onth  for 
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EFFICIENT    EARTHWORK    ESTIMATES. 

InilTuclor  in  Civil  EnEineerini,  Uni»rsity  of  lllinoia. 

Preliminary   cilimates     of    eartliwork   quantities    have   alwnfs 

been  a   subject  of  discussion,  because  of  the   fact   that  they  do 

not    require     any    great     exactitude,     and    hence   engineers   may 


Th.r.a.e»for  tJ»flci« 


icn  there  may  be  sufficient  lack  of  precision  i' 


single 


ni  the  computatioiL 
;  used  there  is.  ac- 
to  deficiency"'  in  the 


tut  or  till  to  introduce  a  considerable  e 
Even  when  the  equivalent  level  sections  a 
cording  to  Wellington,  "a  constant  tendency  i 
estimate  of  quantities. 

This  deficiency  of  quantities  in  the  estin 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  authorities 
agree,  namely,  that  all  quantities  should  be  estimated  liberally. 
!n  some  cases  an  arbitrary  percentage  is  added  at  the  end  "to 


Effect  of  Changes  of  Surface  Slope  on  Area  of  Croai-Sectlon. 


reasonably  differ  on  the  degree  of  precision  that  should  be  at- 
tained. It  is  probably  true  that  one  reason  why  engineers'  es- 
timates are  frequently  spoken  of  so  disparagingly  is  that  in  as- 
suming approximate  quantities  some  cf  the  essentia!  items  have 
l.een  disregarded  and  the  results  have  been  accordingly  ui- 
a ecu rate. 

Among  the  items  which  must  not  be  omitted,  Wellington 
says,  in  his  Economic  Theory  of  Railway  Location ;  that  the 
surface  slope  is  "one  source  of  error  that  must  be  allowed  for,'' 
and  suggtsls  (hat  "this  may  be  doiii^  by  either  using  a  coefficient 
to  multiply  the  quantities  when  olilained  or  by  working  from  a 
diagram."  It  is  certain  that  in  estimating  merely  from  profile 
center-heights   without   taking  this   important   matter    into    full 


m 

* « — \\ — — ^ 

r  i  \j  - 

I 


be  iin  the  safe  side,"'  or  an  arbitrary  amoiiiit  is  adileil  tii  "make 
an  even  figure,"  and  insure  sufficient  quantities.  In  every  case 
the  purpose  has  been  to  allow  for  the  deficiency  which  common 
e.ipericncc  shows  is  characteristic  of  preliminary  estimates,  com- 
puted in  the  usual  manner  and  known  to  be  mathematically  in- 
correct. One  reason  for  this  deficiency  is  clearly  Indicated  in  the 
diagram  illustrating  the  effect  of  transverse  slope  on  the  area 


In  cuEiicyords  per  loofee 


Effect  of  Changes  of  Surface  Slope  on  Volume  of  Earthwork.      Bate  20  ft.;    SI(»ppcl1bf<VlilOO^IC 
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sf  the  croas-section  and  showing  the  geometrical  principles  in- 
volved   in    computations    using    the    level-sections   from   profile 
center-heights. 
In  country  where  the  topography  is  especially  rough  and  side- 


problem.  In  the 
jles  the  earthwork  is  an  im- 
iterially  increase  the  cost  it 
estimated  amount  in  order 
mine  whether  it  would  be 
r  not.    In  these  mountainous 


slopes  are  steep  this  becomes  a 
parison  of  two  or  more  possible  r 
portant   item,   and   sure   it   may   u 
should  be  known  to  be  within  a 

that  financial  interests  may  deli 
profitable  to  make  the  investment 
districts  the  earthwork  is  often  thejargest  item  of  cost  and  the 
final  construction  work  should  show  an  improvement  or  a  smaller 
volume  of  earthwork  than  the  preliminary  estimate.  As  it  often 
occurs  that  the  final  yardage  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that 
originally  estimated,  and  as  in  some  cases  financial  dif&ulties 
have  followed  which  have  threatened  the  continuation  of  the 
work,  it  is  proper  that  special  precaution  and  care  be  exercised 
to  eliminate  constantly  recurring  errors  which  invariably  pro- 
duce deficient  quantities,  and  which  in  special  cases  may  affect 
the  total  materially. 

Of  course,  in  comparatively  level  country,  the  transverse  sur- 
face slope  is  generally  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  given 
sideration,  but  it  often  happens  that  at  river  crossings 
I  bluffs  there  are  surprisingly  steep  transverse 
slopes  which  should  certainly  justify  attention.  There  is  no 
place  where  error  is  more  likely  to  creep  in  than  in  those  lo- 
cations where  the  usual  conditions  justify  the  practice  of  ignor- 
ing small  errors,  but  which  errors  may  at  unusual  places  intro- 
duce large  inaccuracies  in  the  estimates.  It  is  certainly  evident 
that  there  Is  inconsistency  in  the  practice  of  taking  into  fall  ac- 
count small  quantities  on  the  level  ground  and  then  disregarding 
the  effect  of  surface  slope  at  some  river  bank  where  that  effect 
may  produce  an  error  in  yardage  larger  than  any  item  that  had 
previously  been  considered. 

The  effect  of  a  slope  of  30  deg.  upon  a  5  ft  cut  is  given  by 
Raymond  in  his  Elements  of  Railroad  Engincring  as  amounting 
to  an  increase  in  volume  of  60  per  cent.  He  further  suggests 
that  "what  sections  may  be  considered  level  across  may  be  deter- 
mined by  remembering  that  a  cross  slope  of  one  in  ten  wilt  be 
erroneously  calculated  by  the  level-section  method  by  about  2 
per  cent.,  the  truth  being  in  excess,  and  a  slope  of  one  in  five 
will  be  erroneously  calculated  by  about  8  per  cent."  Steeper 
slopes  increase  this  more  rapidly,  as  they  become  very  steep  and 
may  give  rise  to  errors  of  over  60  per  cent,  as  mentioned  above. 
Raymond  suggests,  however,  that  "these  values  are  roughly  ap- 
proximate and  the  more  accurate  method  Is  to  use  a  diagram  for 
sloping  ground." 

There  has  been  a  number  of  diagrams  for  earthwork  in  which 
the  slope  of  the  ground  has  been  considered,  among  which  those 
of  Wellington  and  Trautwine  are  perhaps  best  known.  These 
diagrams  as  well  as  the  tables  which  consider  transverse  slopes 
are  made  on  a  basis  of  angle  of  slope  in  degrees.  This  requires 
that  either  the  angle  be  measured  in  the  field  or  calculated  from 
other  data.  The  latter  method  is  most  generally  employed  and 
frequently  involves  a  considerable  amount  of  computation.  It 
has  appeared  that  the  work  couid  be  done  more  efficiently  by 
the  use  of  diagrams  based  on  a  contour  slope- distance  instead 
of  angle  in  degree.  The  data  may  then  be  taken  directly  from 
the  contour  map  and  profile  and  applied  to  the  diagram  from 
which  the  volume  of  earthwork  may  be  read.  Standard  diagrams 
similar  to  those  shown  herewith  may  be  made  for  any  roadbed 
dimensions  and  used  efficiently  in  the  field  or  office.  In  case 
reference  was  to  be  made  to  tables  on  the  angle  basis  a  curve 
as  shown  herewith  would  save  time  in  changing  from  one  sys- 
tem to  the  other.  In  fact  all  computation  work  involved  In  traus- 
fering  data  on  the  contour-distance  basis  to  the  angle-of- slope 
basis  may  be  eliminated  by  the  use  of  this  diagram. 

Many  of  the  tables  given  for  surface  slope  correction  give 
quantities  for  equal  increments  to  extreme  angles  of  slope,  and 
do  not  take  into  account  the  fact  that  in  these  extreme  cases  a 
change  of  1  dcg.  may  alter  the  total  by  a  large  quantity.    Ii  ap- 


pears (hat  when  the  surface- slope  is  very  steep  the  cross-section 
should  be  taken  approximately  at  least,  if  the  quantity  is  to  be 
estimated  with  a  consistent  degree  of  accuracy.  On  one  of  the 
western  roads  the  following  rule  has  been  used : 

"Where  the  transverse  surface  slope  is  steep  and  the  5-fl. 
contours  are  less  than  15  ft.  apart,  cross- sect  ions  must  be  taken." 

This  limits  the  slope  to  one  In  three  for  the  application  of 
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graphical  methods  and  requires  consiantly  that  necessary  data 
be  taken  for  extreme  cases.  Since  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
the  contours  on  a  topographical  map  are  located  correctly 
within  two  or  three  feet  on  scales  usually  employed,  it  is  evident 
that  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  use  this  data  as  the  measure  of 
surface  slope  when  contours  are  very  close  together,  especially 
since  the  effect  of  small  changes  is  greatest  when  the  distance 
between  contours  is  small.  As  has  well  been  said  by  Mr.  Lavis 
In  his  Railroad -I/)  cat  ion  Surveys  and  Estimates,  "estimating  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  of  course,  a  matter  of  guess  work  and  judg- 
ment," and  "there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  engineer  to  exercise 
his  judgment  even  after  having  obtained  the  most  minute  in- 
formation." It  was  his  practice  "as  soon  as  the  profile  of  the 
projected  location  has  been  made"  to  indicate  "where  allowance 
must  be  made  for  steep  transverse  slopes."  and  to  further  urge 
that  "every  effort  be  made  to  collect  all  available  data." 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  expense  of  making  such  dia- 
grams as  those  given  would  not  be  justified  by  the  results,  but 
it  will  be  remembered  that  not  only  are  the  corrections  above 
outlined  easily  made,  but  the  probability  of  error  in  the  use  of 
tables  is  reduced  as  well,  and  this  has  often  been  shown  to  be  a 
decided  item  in  efficiency.  The  time  required  for  making  the 
diagram  is  relatively  small  and  the  method  resolves  itself  into 
the  making  of  a  few  short  calculations  with  a  table  of  level 
section  volumes,  as  follows: 
(1)  Formulae: 

Let  f=  slopes  (as  1J4  -i-  I  for  fill,  1  ^  1  for  cut) 
c^^ center-height   (from  profile) 
(i  =  width  of  base  in  feet 
J- wangle  of  slope  in  degrees 

cot   j-^=slope  distance   -;-  contour   interval    (5   ft.) 
then  the  excess,  £,  of  volume  in  cubic  yards   per  one  hundred 
(eet  of  track,  on  one  side  of  the  center  line  would  be. 

iy,b  +  scy      100 


2cot  jr  -I-  2s 
and  the  deficiency,  D,  on  the  other  side. 


27 


2cot  X  - 


100 


D  = 


The  station  numbers  tnay  be  placed  between  the  lines  of  the 
rest  of  the  data  in  the  table  to  assist  in  the  identification  of  the 
item  and  the  profile  center  heights,  and  contour  distances  may 
all  be  put  in  place  before  the  diagram  is  used.  Under  remarks 
any  unusual  items,  such  as  tunnels,  trestles,  bridges,  or  ex- 
tremely steep  surface  requiring  cross- sections,  may  be  noted. 
The  reference  to  book  numbers  in  which  the  data  may  be  found 
is  also  to  be  recorded  under  remarks.  When  the  slope-distance 
is  the  same  on  both  right  and  left,  it  may  be  given  in  one 
column  or  the  other  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  other  side, 
and  when  level  section  a  line  may  be  drawn  through  both  sides. 

While  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  many  other  items  in  the 
preliminary  estimates  which  affect  the  total  substantially,  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  if  these  other  items  are  considered  with  the 
same  consistent  accuracy  that  is  suggested  for  the  earthwork 
quantities  the  estimate  may  become  a  more  satisfactory  and  re- 
liable document,  not  only  for  the  comparison  of  lines  and  fixing 
of  grades,  but  also  as  an  estimate  of  the  approximate  cost  of  the 
work  for  the  consideration  of  the  financial  interests. 


iV^b  +  scY  27 

(2)  Method.  These  values  of  E  and  D  are  added  to  or  sub- 
tracted from  a  table  of  level  section  values  or  a  single  value  of 
E  —  D  may  be  added  to  the  tabular  values  to  give  the  corrected 
volumes  for  changes  of  surface  slope,  which  may  then  be  plotted 

Should  it  be  desirable  to  make  provision  for  changes  of  slope 
in  the  cross- section,  whii-h  is  more  often  the  case  than  not,  the 
data  may  be  plotted,  as  shown  in  the  charts  already  mentioned, 
and  in  cases  of  high  fills  or  deep  cuts  this  may  prevent  intro- 
ducing a  large  error  from  assuming  a  uniform  slope.  In  fact  in 
some  cases  the  ground  may  slope  away  from  the  center  or  be 
nearly  level  on  one  side  and  steep  on  the  other,  in  which  cases 
this  form  of  diagram  is  convenient.  There  are  other  advantages 
also  for  this  form  of  diagram  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  important  fact  that  smaller  quantities  are  plotted,  and  hence 
a  larger  scale  may  be  used  which  increases  the  accuracy  of  read- 
ing the  diagram.  By  tlie  use  of  an  ordinary  scale,  or  special 
odometer  designed  tor  the  purpose,  the  volumes  may  be  read 
with  consistent  accuracy. 

A  method  of  tabulating  the  data  which  has  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  and  further  reduced  the  probability  of 
error  is  given  below  ; 


STUDY  OF  RAILS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  LINES  WEST. 

Bulletin  No.  135  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation gives  the  results  of  a  study  of  17  good  rails  taken  from 
service  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  of  Pittsburgh,  Ten  of  the 
rails  were  from  the  Northwest  System  and  were  removed  under 
the  direction  of  R.  Trimble,  chief  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way,  and  the  other  seven  were  from  the  Southwest  System,  and 
were  removed  under  the  direction  of  W.  C.  Gushing,  chief  engi- 
neer maintenance  of  way.  The  rails  had  been  in  service  from 
7  to  17  years  in  main  track.  The  tests  made  on  these  rails  in- 
cluded etchings  with  picric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  analyses  of 
borings  from  the  interior  of  the  head,  tests  of  the  tensile  strength 
of  samples  from  the  interior  of  the  head  and  micro-photographs. 

The  analyses  showed  that  the  carbon  content  was  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  Association's  specifications,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  four  rails.  The  phosphorus  is  above  the  limit  pre- 
scribed; in  some  cases  very  much  so.  The  manganese  is  well 
within  the  specified  iim'ts,  and  the  elongation  showed  up  very 
well  in  ail  but  two  cases.  The  rails  taken  from  the  high  side  of 
curves  did  not  show  any  indications  of  tendency  to  failure  not 
found  in  the  rails  from  the  low  side. 
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MAINTENANCE    OF   WAY    EFFICIENCY.' 

BY    E.    R.    MHIEMTH. 

Supervisor.  Philadelphia  ft  Beading.  Coalesville.  Fa. 
Efficiency  in  maintenance  of  way  work  is  almost  entirely  rela- 
tive. While  the  desired  results  are,  broadly  speaking,  the  same, 
the  methods  and  means  must  be  varied  to  suit  widely  differing 
conditions  of  financing  or  of  operation.  The  problem  consists 
in  applying  to  the  upkeep  of  a  given  mileage  certain  money  ex- 
pended for  labor  and  material,  so  as  to  get  the  best  results. 

The  money  expended  in  maintenance  work  may  be  divided 
under  three  general  heads,  labor  costs,  material  costs,  and  in- 
terest on  capital  tied  up  in  stock  on  hand.  In  the  expenditure 
of  labor,  local  conditions  are  of  paramount  consideration,  but 
several  general  rules  may  be  laid  down  that  apply  to  all  labor 
expenditures.  The  first  and  most  important  of  these  may  be 
expressed  as  follows:  "Every  re-handling  is  a  dead  loss." 
Every  time  the  section  force  puts  a  truck  on  the  track  lo  handle 
material  that  could  have  been  unloaded  from  the  car  at  the 
point  of  use.  it  is  wasting  money.  The  labor  of  reloading  excess 
material  is  a  dead  loss  to  the  company,  chargeable  to  the  ofiicer 
who  over-estimated  the  material  needed  at  the  given  point.  Sim- 
ilarly two  or  three  work  train  trips  to  supply  material  that  could 
have  been  handled  by  one  train  movement  mean  the  expenditure 
of  money   for  which  the  property  receives  no  real  benefit.     To 
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be  successful  in  his  chosen  iield,  the  maintenance  oflicer  must  so 
plan  his  work  and  so  dispose  of  his  material  that  every  move- 
ment of  his  men  and  every  handling  of  his  material  is  of  direct 
gain  to  the  work  in  hand.  He  must  impress  on  his  subordinates 
responsible  for  such  work  the  importance  of  living  up  to  this 
rule. 

The  second  consideration  in  the  handling  of  the  labor  item 
may  be  summed  up  as  esprit  de  corps.  To  the  roadway  man, 
this  means  an  individual  loyalty  to  the  employing  railway,  a 
healthy  rivalry  in  the  pushing  of  the  work,  and  a  flexible  and 
well-trained  organization.  Personality  enters  greatly  into  the 
development  of  such  a  spirit  among  the  men. 

Recognition  of  individual  excellence  among  the  various  fore- 
men by  money  prizes,  or  even  official  annual  ratings  will  go  tar 
toward  bringing  forth  a  rivalry  in  efSciency.  An  insistence  on 
careful  policing,  well  kept  station  grounds,  and  clean  and  orderly 
tracks  and  yards  soon  breeds  a  personal  pride  in  the  better  fore- 
men, or  reveals  by  its  absence  the  men  who  should  be  marked 
for  demotion  or  discharge.  Discipline  for  violations  of  the  rules 
should  be  quick  and  keen,  and  always  just,  divorced  entirely  from 
the  personal  equation.  Occasional  bulletins  showing  discipline 
inflicted  for  the  various  offences  during  a  given  period  will  call 
the  attention  of  the  force  to  the  need  of  observing  the  rules 
and  the  penalties  of  disobedience.  Merit  recognized  by  pro- 
motion, and  a  careful  understanding  by  the  employer  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  individual  laborers,  so  far  as  pos~ 
sible,  will  enable  the  employer  to  have  at  hand  material  to  fill 
any  vacancy  that  may  occur,  and  will  stimulate  endeavor  among 
the  foremen,  as  they  realize  that  their  places  can  be  filled  at 
short  notice,  without  detriment  to  the  organization. 

The  handling  and  disposition  of  material  offers  a  wide  range 
for  efficient  management,  as  outlined  above,  but  its  economic  use 
offers  an  even  wider  one.  Personal  inspection  of  ties,  frogs, 
rail,  switches,  etc,  which  are  reported  for  renewal,  will  enable 
the  supervisor  to  save  many  times  his  salary  every  year.  Care- 
ful sorting  of  material  by  disinterested  parties  to  keep  out  of 
the  scrap  pile  what  may  be  economically  repaired  will  show  a 
large  profit  for  the  labor  expended. 

Capital  tied  up  in  stock  on  hand  is  usually  given  scant  attention 
by  subordinate  roadway  officers,  but  large  savings  can  often  be 
made  in  this  line.  Frequently  on  a  single  sub-division  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  materials  are  constantly  on  hand  over  and 
above  the  actual  needs  of  the  terrilory.  The  mobility  of  emer- 
gency material  is  a  matter  that  deserves  serious  thought  from 
every  supervisor.  The  equipment  of  a  car  or  two  with  emergency 
material  and  an  understanding  with  the  train  runner  as  to  the 
location  and  handling  of  such  cars  enables  one  to  dispense  with 
the  old-time  custom  of  keeping  a  supply  of  frogs  and  switches 
at  every  tool-house,  even  under  the  heaviest  traffic  The  sup- 
plies of  other  emergency  material  can  be  cut  down  to  a  mini- 
mum by  careful  supervision,  and  large  amounts  of  capital  tied 
Up  in  this  way  can  be  released.  Where  various  sections  of  rail 
are  in  use,  a  gradual  weeding  out  of  the  switches  and  frogs 
laid  with  other  than  the  ruling  section  will  make  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  stock  needed  on  hand.  Foremen  also  are 
prone  to  hoard  up  tools  and  material  of  which  they  have  no 
actual  need,  and  a  rigid  supervision  must  constantly  be  kept 
over  their  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Negligence  in  this'  matter  al- 
ways results  in  the  accumulation  of  larger  supplies  at  the  sec- 
tion headquarters  than  is  consistent  with  economy. 

In  summing  up  the  subject,  the  best  of  intentions  and  the 
hardest  of  work  go  for  naught  unless  efforts  are  directed  and 
zeal  applied  with  judgment  and  understanding.  The  directing 
officer  should  map  out  a  comprehensive  plan  of  his  work,  and 
keep  its  outlines  developed  weeks  and  months  ahead,  so  shaping 
and  correlating  the  movements  of  his  forces  that  each  man 
will  do  his  part  and  that  each  dollar's  worth  of  labor  will  further 
tlie  completion  of  the  general  plan.  In  this  way  the  physical 
effort  of  the  laborer,  the  practical  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
foreman  and  the  executive  ability  of  the  supervisor  or  road- 


master  will  combine  to  give  the  best  net  result  for  the  least 
money.  To  the  writer  it  appears  an  unquestionable  fact  that 
true  efficiency  is  not  dependent  so  much  upon  superior  equipment, 
type  of  labor,  or  even  hard  work  as  upon  th«  executive  ability 
of  the  directing  officer.  Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  well- 
kept  and  up-to-date  equipment  and  more  upon  strong,  sturdy  and 
willing  workmen,  but  in  the  final  reckoning,  the  brain  work  of 
the  heads  of  its  various  sub- divisional  units  makes  or  mars  the 
efficiency   of  any  maintenance   of  way   organization. 


HOW  THE  ROADMASTER  CAN   PROMOTE   EFFICIENCY.* 


AiiistanC  Engineer,  C,  B.  It  Q.,  Cfaicico. 

The  maintenance  officer  of  today  is  confronted  with  many 
serious  problems  in  making  his  appropriations  cover  the 
many  demands  of  heavier  traffic  and  equipment  at  higher  speed, 
which  require  heavier  track,  stronger  bridges,  more  interlocking 
plants  and  block  signals,  and  many  expenditures  for  public 
accommodation  which  yield  no  revenue.  The  cost  of  railway 
labor  and  material  have  increased  materially,  and  althotigh  the 
gross  income  has  increased,  it  has  not  increased  in  the  same 

It  is  evident  that  some  means  must  be  provided  by  which  the 
unit  cost  of  maintenance  shall  be  reduced,  and  as  the  cost  of 
material,  being  governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  demand,  cannot 
be  lowered,  this  reduction  must'  be  effected  in  the  labor  charge. 

Our  trackmen  are  a  hard-working,  conscientious  body  of  men, 
anxious  at  all  times  to  learn,  but  with  the  many  new  and  varions 
forms  of  track  appliances  now  in  use,  concerning  which  the 
trackmen  have  received  little  or  no  instruction,  high  efficiency 
cannot  be  expected.  I  have  many  times  seen  track  appliances 
improperly  installed,  resulting  in  short  life  for  the  device  and 
no  benefit  from  the  money  invested.  The  section  foreman  should 
receive  instntction  as  to  the  proper  method  of  performing  cer- 
tain work,  also  as  to  the  use  and  care  of  tools,  as  good  tools 
are  expensive,  but  will  last  for  years  if  given  reasonable  care. 
Instruction  should  also  be  given  concerning  the  construction 
and  maintenance  of  frogs,  switches,  crossings  and  all  track  ap- 
pliances so  that  the  foreman  may  know  how  to  correctly  make 
minor  repairs  on  the  ground,  which  will  not  only  save  the  cost 
of  handling  and  the  shop  expense,  but  will  materially  add  to 
the  life  of  the  device.  The  following  instances  illustrate  the 
necessity  of  this  instruction. 

On  most  roads  an  attachment  is  provided  on  switch  rods  to 
take  up  the  wear  in  the  points,  also  to  compensate  for  variations 
in  the  rod  and  switchstand.  These  attachments  usually  consist 
of  an  eccentric  pin  or  bolt,  and  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  make 
the  proper  adjustment,  but  one  can  many  times  see  when  the 
foreman  has  placed  washers  and  nut  locks  between  the  switch 
tees  and  the  point  rails  instead  of  properly  making  the  adjust- 
ment. In  one  instance  a  switch  was  reported  out  of  order,  in 
which  it  was  found  that  the  piate  on  which  the  hold-down 
pocket  was  secured  had  become  skewed  and  did  not  allow  the 
hold-down  on  the  frog  to  enter  the  pocket,  causing  the  spring: 
rail  to  stand  about  half-open.  A  few  blows  of  the  spike  maul 
straightened  this  plate  and  the  spring  rait  moved  to  the  proper 
position.  The  trackman  did  not  understand  the  switch  and  did 
not  know  how  to  fix  it. 

Another  illustration  of  this  point  was  brought  out  where  an 
inspection  of  a  piece  of  track  showed  that  a  certain  kind  of 
nut-lock  had  been  applied  with  the  wrong  face  bearing  against 
the  nut,  rendering  the  nut-lock  useless  and,  in  many  cases,  ruin- 
ing it  on  account  of  its  being  tightened  up  too  hard  and  it; 
threads  being  stripped. 

One  pf  these  cases  would  have  occurred  if  a  little  time  had 
been  spent  explaining  these  devices  and  the  foreman  had  fully 
understood  what  they  were  using. 
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The  company's  standard  track  plans  should  be  a  source  of 
much  valuable  information  to  the  trackman,  and  the  various 
plans  should  be  explained  to  him  in  detail.  A  meeting  of  the 
roadmaster  and  foreman  at  regular  intervals,  where  all  could 
discuss  various  features  of  their  work,  would  be  of  much 
benefit  to  the  company  and  to  the  men. 

Assuming  that  our  trackman  has  benefitted  by  his  instruc- 
tions, what  saving  will  he  effect?  This  is,  of  course,  an  un- 
known quantity,  but  suppose  that  he  would  make  a  reduction 
of  $1  per  mile  per  month  on  account  of  his  better  understanding 
of  methods  and  materials.  On  a  railway  of  10,000  miles  this 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  maintenance  of  way  account  of 
$120,000  per  year,  accomplished  by  each  man  performing  a 
trifle  more  work  and  by  conserving  the  track  material  and  tools 
in  his  care  so  that  they  would  give  longer  service. 


TRACK    EFFICIENCY.* 


BY   U   C  LAWTOK, 
Division  Engineer,  A„  T.  &  S.  F.,  Newlon,  Kan. 

There  can  be  no  true  economy  in  track  labor  under  the 
present  transitory  conditions  of  labor.  Even  the  road  master 
who  deplores  the  fact  that  he  is  not  making  any  section  fore- 
man, but  who  in  the  same  sentence  says  he  is  not  troubled  by 
it,  as  he  expects  his  present  foremen  to  last  as  long  as  he 
holds  the  office,  is  of  little  more  use  to  the  railway  than  the 
tramp  track  man.  In  other  departments  of  the  road  a  system 
has  been  worked  out  whereby  the  men  and  officials  of  to- 
morrow are  being  produced.  When  this  time  comes  in  the 
track  department  we  will  have  a  wage  on  the  section  that  will 
make  the  place  desirable.  We  will  have  men  of  families,  and 
have  them  well  housed  where  their  children  can  be  in  school. 
We  will  have  their  boys  apprenticed  on  the  track  and  give 
those  who  earn  it  more  training  in  mechanics  and  in  the  en- 
gineering department.  Both  men  and  foremen  will  be  able 
to  look  for  increased  pay  for  better  work,  and  at  the  end 
for  a  pension.  Thus  every  man  would  be  a  trained  track 
man  and  a  possible  foreman. 

Until  this  millenium  comes  the  roadmaster  must  start  with 
his  foreman  and  work  them  into  an  interested  organization. 
He  must  make  each  man  proud  of  his  position  and  let  him 
know  that  he  is  the  representative  of  the  company  for  his 
section;  make  him  feel  that  he  is  not  merely  to  look  after 
the  joints,  but  that  the  railway's  interests  arc  just  as  much 
cared  for  by  keeping  stock  off  the  right  of  way,  or  by  seeing 
that  his  ditches  do  not  wash  cinders  in  on  the  farmers'  pas- 
tures. Every  railway  is  spending  thousands  of  dollars  now  to 
settle  the  enmities  caused  by  aggressive  or  unscrupulous 
employees  during  the  time  of  less  competition  and  more  fa- 
vorable legislatures.  To  overcome  this,  many  meetings  are 
being  held  to  promote  harmony  and  a  general  campaign 
is  being  made  to  show  that  the  interests  of  the  people  and 
the  railways  are  identical,  but  without  giving  those  nearest 
the  land  the  prestige  or  desire  to  meet  the  owners  in  like 
manner.  Impress  your  men  with  the  idea  of  meeting  the 
farmer  outside  of  the  right  of  way  with  the  comradeship  of 
equal  land  owners.  In  that  way  they  would  be  led  to  see  the 
farmers'  side,  and  many  little  things  that  irritate  would  never 
develop  into  the  prejudice  some  have  against  the  railways. 
Only  by  the  developing  of  a  loyal,  energetic  and  at  the  same 
time  tactful,  set  of  foremen  can  the  old  regime  be  restored. 

To  promote  efficiency,  specialize.  Know  each  foreman  as 
you  do  each  bad  piece  of  track.  Know  how  much  he  can  do 
alone,  and  try  to  give  him  what  he  is  lacking.  Study  the 
section  through  the  foreman  by  knowing  each  cut  and  bad 
piece  of  dirt  as  he  should.  Encourage  him  to  experiment 
with  a  piece  that  needs  drainage  or  be  able  to  give  him  ex- 
pert advice.     Whatever  you  do,  do  not  let  him  continue  to 


raise  a  bad  piece  of  track  or  slide,  in  one  way  year  after  year. 
Keep  your  men  up  to  date  to  the  standard  work  on  your 
road.  We  often  find  a  foreman  who  does  not  understand 
what  is  wanted  after  stakes  are  set  by  the  engineering  de- 
partment, as,  for  instance,  when  a  new  spiral  is  staked  on 
curves.  No  system  of  track  standards  can  be  carried  out 
unless  your  foreman  thoroughly  understands  them  and 
grasps  something  of  the  fundamental  principles  back  of 
them.  Let  him  have  an  assistant,  in  name  at  least,  so  the 
foremen  can  come  together  once  a  month  to  discuss  mainte- 
nance matters.  You  will  be  surprised  how  much  you  can 
learn  at  such  meetings;  besides  you  will  want  that  assistant 
after  a  while.  Keep  yourself  informed  as  to  best  methods  of 
other  roads,  and  work  up  a  "road"  spirit,  with  the  idea  of  go- 
ing them  one  better. 

More  than  any  other  one  thing,  encourage  the  foreman 
with  new  foreign  labor.  He  does  not  know  their  language, 
is  often  worked  against  by  the  interpreter,  and  does  not  get 
the  work  done  at  first  that  he  feels  he  should,  and  then  he 
suddenly  loses  all  ambition.  Teach  hint  the  peculiarities  of 
the  people  he  is  going  to  have,  and  successful  methods  used 
by  other  foremen.  See  that  he  is  interested  in  these  people 
and  give  them  every  assistance  possible  in  getting  comfort- 
able homes.  Only  in  that  way  can  you  count  on  permanent 
laborers  and  then  only  will  the  genera!  efficiency  be  in- 
creased and  your  trouble  in  keeping  laborers  cease. 

Keep  in  close  touch  with  the  foreman,  but  do  not  bother 
him  with  reports  that  are  properly  the  work  of  your  clerk. 
When  requesting  information,  have  a  blank  to  fill.  In  writ- 
ing up  bad  spots  in  track  have  a  regular  form  showing  the 
location  and  nature  of  the  trouble,  and  two  columns  left 
blank  for  the  foreman  to  fill  out,  with  the  date  fixed,  and,  if 
necessary,  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  These  should  be  re- 
turned to  you,  and  in  that  way  you  will  know  that  your 
"spotting"  means  something.  A  foreman  will  be  more  care- 
ful with  track  when  he  has  to  explain  an  obvious  carelessness. 

You  are  spending  large  sums  in  cleaning  cuts,  cutting 
right  of  way  and  keeping  weeds  out  of  branch  lines.  You 
can  do  this  cheaper  by  sodding  the  cut  slopes,  getting  the 
right  of  way  into  a  good  sod  or  allowing  the  farmer  to  put  it 
into  alfalfa  or  clover  and  by  keeping  the  weeds  down  with 
cinders  on  screenings.  You  will  have  to  prepare  the  figures 
to  "show"  the  superintendent,  these  things  but  you  can  do  it. 
In  all  this  you  are  building  for  the  future  by  doing  necessary 
work  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  your  next  year's  charges. 
Always  keep  in  mind  that  there  is  to  be  a  railway  there  for  a 
hundred  years  to  come  and  make  your  work  count  against 
that  time. 


PROMOTING    EFFICIENCY    THROUGH    THE    FOREMEN.* 

BY   B.    JAMES, 
Supervitor,  C.   &  E.   I.,   Marion.  IH. 

Roadmasters  can  promote  efficiency  by  obtaining  the  very  best 
men  possible  for  foremen,  and  at  all  times  selecting  the  best 
men  from  among  their  labor  force  to  fill  any  vacancies  that  may 
occur.  By  so  doing  they  will  encourage  the  men  to  stay  with 
their  work,  as  they  may  look  forward  for  promotion. 

Also  the  foremen  should  be  trained  to  work  according  to 
some  prescribed  system,  and  to  work  in  such  a  way  as  to  take 
advantage  of  the  different  seasons  of  the  year  to  do  the  different 
kinds  of  work.  It  is  also  a  good  plan  to  get  the  foremen  as 
deeply  interested  in  their  work  as  possible  in  order  that  they 
may  look  after  it  as  though  it  were  their  own  enterprise  and 
their  own  money  was  being  expended  thereon.  Roadmasters 
should  also  be  close  observers  and  study  the  character  of  their 
foremen  in  order  to  best  know  how  to  handle  them,  as  all  men 
cannot  be  handled  in  the  same  way. 
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MEXICAN    LABORERS'    HOUSES    ON    THE    SANTA    FE. 

BY  L.  C.  LAWTON, 
Division  Engineer.  A..  T.  A  S.  F.,  Niwlon.  Kan. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  railway  maintenance 
between  the  Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky  mountains  is  that 
of  securing  and  holding  a  sufficient  supply  of  labor.  Until 
the  recent  war  in  Mexico,  Mexican  peons  were  used  almost 
exclusively  on  the  Santa  Fe ;  they  are  still  used  when  they  can 
be  secured.  The  young  Mexicans  develop  into  a  vagrant  class, 
quite  similar  to  the  American  hobo,  within  a  short  time,  and  to 
obtain  a  better  trained  and  steadier  class  of  laborers  efforts  are 
made  to  locate  men  with  families  on  each  section.    This  requires 
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hand  I  in.  sheeting,  80  lineal  ft.  of  second-hand  2  in.  x  6  in. 
limber,  130  lbs.  of  second-hand  barbed  wire,  78  ft.  of  old  52  lb. 
rail,  two  9  light  sashes,  29  in.  x  35  in.,  875  lbs.  of  cement,  3H 
cu.  yds.  of  screenings,  and  two  12  in.  lengths  of  8  in.  sewer  pipe. 
The  screenings  are  secured  from  rock  ballast  such  as  is  used 
on  the  track,  costing  from  10  to  20  cents  per  yd.,  and  making  a 
waterproof  concrete. 

Plan  B  shows  the  type  of  house  erected  in  conspicuous  places 
along  the  main  line.  In  this  case  old  bridge  tics  are  laid  flatwise 
and  shaped  with  mud  or  adobe,  the  partition  being  made  in  the 
same  way.  The  material  required  for  this  house  consists  of  215 
old  ties.  57  board  ft.  of  second-hand  1  in.  sheeting.  140  lineal 
ft.  of  second-hand  2  in.  x  6  in.  timber,  36  lineal  ft.  of  3  in.  x  8  in. 
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housing  these  laborers  in  a  way  not  before  attempted  to  any 
extent  by  the  Santa  Fe.  The  few  families  that  have  been  em- 
ployed previously  have  constructed  their  own  dug-outs,  or  tie 
houses  with  mud  roofs,  siinilar  to  those  usually  found  in  New 
Mexico,  but  there  is  no  earth  in  Kansas  which  will  turn  water 
or  stand  up  like  the  adobe  in  the  arid  country,  and  it  has  been 
common  after  a  heavy  rain  for  the  occupants  of  these  dirt-roof 
houses  to  leave,  the  railway  thus  losing  its  section  labor. 

A  very  cheap  but  more  substantial  house  has  therefore  been 
planned,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings,  the  particular 
advantage  of  which  is  that  all  material  is  scrap  or  secoiid-hand, 
and  can  be  picked  up  on  any  division  and  the  house  built  by  the 
men  themselves.  The  style  shown  in  plan  A  is  erected  in  incon- 
spicuous places  on  the  main  line,  and  on  all  branch  lines,  material 
being  more   readily   secured,  as   either   sawed  or  hewn  ties   will 


timber,  130  lbs.  of  barbed  wire.  78  ft.  of  old  52  lb.  rail,  two 
9  lighl  sashes.  29  in.  x  35  in.,  875  lbs,  of  cement,  3J4  en.  yds.  of 
screenings,  and  two  12  in  lengths  of  8  in,  sewer  pipes. 


STANDARDS   FOR    REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DRAWINGS. 

The  variation  in  the  standards  on  drawings  of  reinforced  con- 
crete is  so  great  that  many  engineers  have  felt  the  need  of  some 
standard  for  such  drawings  which  would  make  them  more  uni- 
versally readable,  A  recommendation  for  such  a  standard  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  committee  on  Reinforced  Concrete 
Practice  of  the  Concrete  Institute  of  Great  Britain,  which  in- 
cludes the  proper  scales  for  drawings  of  various  classes  and  the 
proper  conventions  for  showing  reinforcement.  Three  scales  are 
suggested   as   being   sufficiently   elastic   to   cover   all   condilionst 
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suffice.     Side  walls  are  formed  by  ties 
ground,  with  the  cracks  chinked  with  mi 
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ide  from 

rock  screenings.  Where  the  cracks  are  wide  they  are  covered 
with  scrap  boards.  The  partition  is  built  in  the  same  way  as  the 
outside  walls.  Old  rails  are  used  for  the  rafters  tor  the  roof, 
over  which  a  layer  of  1  in,  sheeting  and  2  in.  of  concrete  made 
from  screenings  and  reinforced  with  wire  netting  or  second- 
hand barbed  wire  are  placed.  One  length  of  8  in,  sewer  pipe  is 
used  for  the  chimney,  A  3  in,  layer  of  concrete  is  placed  on  the 
floor  in  some  cases,  and  in  Others  simply  an  earth  floor  is  pro-- 
vided.  The  complete  list  of  material  provided  for  the  house 
includes  165  old  ties,  five  old  sawed  lies,  570  board  ft,  of  second- 


%  in,  for  framing  plans  and  slab  reinforcements;  Yi  in.  for  gen- 
eral detailed  drawings  and  IJ^  in,  for  detailed  sections.  For 
very  large  jobs  small  scales  would  have  to  be  substituted.  Or 
drawings  to  J^  ia  scale  main  reinforcing  bars  would  be  shown 
by  thick,  solid  lines;  secondary  reinforcing  bars  by  medium  solid 


lines,  and  the  outlines  of  the 

solid  tines.  With  this  scale  it 
reinforcement  in  adjoining  parts, 
usually  be  shown  by  double  lii 
inadvisable  to  color  drawings  of 
the  concrete  in  any  way,  since, 
the  drawing,  the  reduction  would 


and  other  details  by  thin 
usually  advantageous  to  omit 
With  114  in.  scale  bars  should 
!.  The  committee  thought  it 
;inforced  concrete  or  to  dot  in 
i  it  is  necessary  to  reproduce  - 
tiin  the  effect  of  the  dotting. 
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In  a  lire  at  Brownsville,  Tex.,  August  I,  the  office  building 
anil  freight  house  of  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  was 
destroyed;  loss.  $40flOO. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  at  Altoona  to  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Shop  Men,  an  organiiiation  which  seems  to  have  been 
formed  in  opposition  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  station  and  train  employees  of  the  Interborough  Subway, 
New  York  City,  now  dress  in  white  duck  uniforms.  The  new 
clothes  are  paid  for  by  the  company,  and  will  be  washed  at  the 
company's  expense. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  passed  a  bill  or  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  army  and  navy  to  participate,  next  year,  in  the 
festivities  which  are  to  be  held  in  connection  with  the  completion 
of  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway. 

The  Chicago  &  Northwestern  has  ordered  from  the  United 
Stales  Electric  Company,  New  York,  38  Gill  Selector  local  bat- 
tery Bell  telephone  train  despatching  outfits,  together  with  two 
40-key  cabinets  for  Gill  calling  keys. 

The  Toledo  &  Ohio  Centra!  has  ordered  from  the  Western 
Electric  Company,  Chicago,  telephone  selector  equipments  for  a 
telephone  train  despatching  line  from  Bucyrus  to  Toledo,  70 
miles,  and  for  another  from  Bucyrus  to  Thurston,  78  miles. 

George  W.  Bennett,  general  foreman  of  boilermakers  in  the 
West  Albany  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  and  president  of 
the  Master  Boilermakers'  Association,  has  been  appointed  a 
district  boiler  inspector  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  always  ready  for  new  ideas,  has  ab- 
andoned the  use  of  green  flags  as  tail-end  markers  on  passenger 
trains  and  the  first  of  August  saw  the  last  of  them  on  all  Southern 
Pacific  passenger  trains,  lamp  markers  being  used  in  place  of 
them,  day  and  night. 

Senator  Jones,  of  the  state  of  Washington,  has  introduced  in 
Congress  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  president  to  make  a 
survey  for  a  railway  from  Controller  bay,  Alaska,  to  Manlanuska 
and  the  Bering  coal  fields,  and  submit  to  Congress  an  estimate 
of  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  line. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  established  auditor 
revising  clerks  at  junction  points  with  connecting  lines,  to  check 
through  billing.  One  man,  during  June,  corrected  418  errors 
made  by  connecting  lines.  In  many  cases  he  telephoned  connec- 
tions for  authority  lo  eliminate  these  overcharges. 

The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  has 
brought  suit  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  at  Portland, 
asking  an  interlocutory  injunction  restraining  the  Oregon  State 
Railroad  Commission  from  enforcing  the  14-hour  state  employ- 
ment law.  The  company  operates,  and  desires  to  continue,  under 
the  16- hour  federal  law. 

The  new  freight  classification  yard  of  the  Pennsylvania  at 
Northumberland,  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaselle  last 
March,  pages  491  and  682,  has  been  opened  for  business.  This 
yard  covers  700  acres  of  ground,  and  is  over  three  miles  long. 
The  engine  house  accommodates  52  locomotives,  and  there  is  a 
large  freight  transfer  shed. 

The  roundhouse  and  shops  of  the  Washington  County  Rail- 
way at  Salmon  Falls,  Me.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  August  9; 
loss,  $110,000.  Eight  freight  cars  were  destroyed  and  nine  loco- 
motives and  nine  passenger  cars  were  tadly  damaged.  As  the 
Washington  County  has  now  been  absorbed  by  the  Maine 
Central,  it  is  conjectured  that  these  shops  will  not  be  rebuilt 

A  plan  by  which  the  cost  of  the  pending  investigation  into 
the  practicability  of  electrifying  the  Chicago  railway  terminals 
will  be  properly  apportioned  among  the  interested  roads  has 
been  decided  on  by  the  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chi- 
cago. In  making  the  assessments  against  the  different  roads 
such  factors  as  mileage  of  tracks  within  the  city,  passenger  ter- 
minals, wheelage,  and  amount  of  business  as  determined  by 
earnings,  will  be  considered.  It  is  estimated  that  if  the  investi- 
gation requires  two  or  three  years,  as  is  expected,  it  will  cost 
between  $200,000  and  $300,000,  As  previously  mentioned  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Raikvay  Age  Ganefft,  the  following  staff  of 


engineers  is  in  charge  of  the  investigation:  chief  engineer, 
Horace  G.  Burt;  electrical  engineer,  Hugh  Pattison;  terminal 
engineer,  Louis  H.  Evans,  and  mechanical  engineer,  Theodore 
H.  Curtis. 

Telephone  despatching  is  now  in  operation  on  the  Coast  Divi- 
sion of  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Salinas  and  Santa  Barbara ; 
also  over  the  entire  Shasta  division ;  on  the  Sunset,  the  Sunset 
and  Western  and  the  McKittrick  branches,  and  will  soon  be  in- 
stalled between  Sacramento  and  Sparks.  The  despatcher  has  full 
control  over  the  line,  and  no  operator  is  allowed  to  call  up 
another  station.  The  despatcher  will  do  the  calling  for  him  if 
business  requires  it.  According  to  an  officer  of  the  S.  P.  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  the  telegraph  will  scri'e  only  as  an 
emergency  service  on  that  road. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  has  now  acquired  all  of 
the  property  necessary  for  its  proposed  passenger  station  at  Polk 
and  Dearborn  streets,  Chicago,  to  replace  the  old  Polk  street 
depot.  Judgments  amounting  to  $199,587,  and  covering  three  lots 
on  Federal  street,  south  of  Polk,  have  been  before  the  court 
since  June  5,  and  have  finally  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
way. With  the  acquisition  of  this  property  the  railway  now 
owns  all  the  land  between  Clark  and  State  streets,  from  Polk 
to  Taylor  streets.  The  litigation,  involving  the  condemnation  of 
the  property,  was  bitterly  contested  throughout  the  trial  and  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  seven  weeks.  The  owners  of  the  land 
claimed  that  it  had  a  value  for  railway  purposes  of  from  $4,000 
to  $5,000  per  front  foot,  while  the  railway  placed  its  value  at 
from  $1,000  to  $1,200  per  front  foot.  The  verdict  gives  a  valu- 
ation of  $1,700  per  front  foot. 

Postmaster-general  Hitchcock  has  sent  to  Congress  a  com- 
munication recommending  a  radical  readjustment  of  the  basts  on 
which  the  government  shall  pay  the  railways  for  carrying  the 
mails.  He  would  pay  the  carriers  on  the  basis  of  cost,  with  the 
addition  of  6  per  cent,  profit,  the  cost  to  be  computed  not  by 
weight,  but  by  the  amount  of  space  used  in  the  cars,  with  proper 
modifications  for  large  quantities  of  mail  and  frequent  trains. 
He  thinks  that  he  would  thus  save  $9,000,000  a  year.  At  the 
hearings  before  the  special  commission  in  New  York  City  last 
week  the  estimates  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster-general, 
purporting  to  show  the  cost  of  transportation  of  second-class 
mail,  were  discredited  by  the  testimony  of  a  former  second  as- 
sistant postmaster-general,  who  declared  that  no  statistics  had 
ever  been  gathered  relative  to  the  transportation  of  the  mails 
which  would  afford  any  reasonable  basis  for  the  averages  which 
are  now  given  out  by  the  departmenL 

Great  Northern   Hotel  Train. 

Members  of  the  Minnesota  State  Automobile  Association  last 
month — July  20-28 — made  an  automobile  tour  from  Si.  Paul  to 
Helena,  about  1,200  miles;  and  they  took  their  hotels  along  with 
them— or  rather  they  took  a  single  hotel,  consisting  of  an  engine 
and  12  cars  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway.  The  tourists  in 
their  automobiles  traveled  from  120  to  210  miles  a  day  and 
their  hotel  train  kept  along  with  them,  reaching  each  stopping 
place  in  time  lo  he  ready  lo  receive  the  guests  for  dinner  or 
supper  as  might  be  necessary.  The  train  consisted  of  a  baggage 
car,  containing  a  dynamo;  a  garage  car;  5  standard  sleeping 
cars;  2  dining  cars;  2  business  cars  and  1  observation  car.  On 
each  division  it  was  hauled  by  a  single  powerful  locomotive. 
According  to  a  statement  issued  by  H.  A.  Noble,  general  pas- 
senger agent,  the  hotel  train  left  St.  Paul  Thursday,  July  20, 
at  8:30  a.  m.,  and  made  stops  as  follows;  noon,  St.  Cloud, 
evening,  Alexandria,  140  miles;  Friday  noon,  Barnesville,  eve- 
ning Fargo,  N.  D.,  121  miles  from  Alexandria ;  Saturday  noon, 
Grand  Forks,  evening  Devils  Lake,  195  miles  for  the  day;  Mon- 
day noon  Rugby,  evening  Berthold,  195  miles  for  the  day;  Tues- 
day noon  Williston,  evening  Culbertson,  167  miles;  Wednesday 
noon  Glasgow,  evening  Malta,  183  miles;  Thursday  noon  Havre, 
evening  Great  Falls,  210  miles;  Friday  noon,  Wolf  Creek,  eve- 
ning Helena.  Mr.  Noble  gives  the  length  of  the  tour  from  St 
Paul  to  Helena  as  1,288  miles.  Musical  and  other  entertain- 
ments were  given  in  the  observation  car  each  evening;  and 
Al  Ray,  the  chief  of  the  Great  Northern  detectives,  accompanied 
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the  train  to  protect  the  passengers  from  train  robbers ;  and  we 

are  told  that  not  only  were  the  autoisls  heavily  armed,  but  that 
Dr.  Dutton,  referee  in  the  contests  of  the  cars,  "is  one  of  the 
best  pistol  shots  in  the  United  States."  The  dining  cars  proved 
themselves  popular  in  spite  of  the  "hospitable  eagerness"  of  the 
people  along  the  route  to  entertain  the  tourists.  The  garage 
car  carried  all  sorts  of  material  and  facilities  for  repairing  auto- 
mobiles, and  the  vacuum  cleaners  of  the  sleeping  cars  were  used 
to  clean  out  the  automobiles.  The  train  was  furnished  with 
telegraphic  news  twice  a  day  and  had  all  of  the  other  conveni- 
ences of  the  most  complete  express  trains. 

ThreatenBd   Railway  Strike  In  England. 

Agitation,  looking  to  a  strike  of  railway  and  dock  employees 
throughout  England  and  Scotland,  has  been  the  principal  topic 
of  news  in  the  cable  despatches  throughout  the  past  week ;  and 
in  Liverpool  on  Tuesday  there  was  serious  rioting  and  over 
3,000  soldiers  were  on  duty  to  aid  the  police  in  keeping  order. 
Two  persons  were  killed  by  the  troops  and  the  situation  was 
described  as  a  reign  of  terror.  A  strike  of  dock  laborers  in 
London  last  week  was  settled  in  a  short  time  by  the  granting 
of  a  large  part  of  the  workmen's  demands,  though  not  until  there 
had  been  enormous  losses,  due  to  delays  in  transporting  food, 
accompanied  by  fears  of  a  partial  famine.  Thousands  of  tons 
of  perishable  provisions  were  left  to  rot  on  the  docks.  The  rail- 
ways were  tied  up,  partly  by  the  difficulties  in  the  city  and 
partly  by  small  strikes  among  their  own  men.  The  members  of 
the  railway  brotherhood  are  under  an  agreement  with  their  em- 
ployers binding  them  from  1907  to  1914  to  submit  all  disputes 
to  arbitration,  but  the  excitement  of  the  strikes  and  disorders 
which  have  taken  place,  and  the  apparent  success  of  the  demand 
made,  appears  to  have  thrown  the  railway  employees  off  their 
feel.  As  we  go  to  press  the  brotherhoods  of  railway  men 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  are  reported  as  having  decided 
to  go  out  On  strike  within  24  hours. 

Mr.  Buxton,  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  conferred 
with  the  railway  managers  Wednesday  morning  and  with  em- 
ployees' representatives  in  the  afternoon,  both  sides  having  re- 
fused to  concede  anything.  Mr.  Buxton  asked  the  companies 
to  agree  at  least  to  a  discussion  with  the  union,  but  the  com- 
panies refused.  How  far  the  unions  will  be  able  to  tie  up 
traffic  is  the  question.  The  railway  companies  promise  an  ef- 
fective though  restricted  service.  Sir  W.  Guy  Granet,  general 
manager  of  the  Midland,  which  has  ofTered  a  bonus  of  50  per  cent. 
on  the  .-.mount  earned  during  the  strike  to  such  of  its  men  as  re- 
main loyal,  said ;  "The  government  has  undertaken  to  put  at 
the  service  of  the  railway  companies  every  available  soldier  in 
the  country.  We  have  been  arranging  with  the  war  office  this 
afternoon  where  the  troops  shall  go,  and  everywhere  troops  are 
moving  lo  the  principal  centers  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
the  midlands  to  insure  that  the  railway  service  shall  be  carried 
on.  The  government  realizes  that  the  recent  partial  strikes 
paralyzed -the  trade  of  the  country,  and  that  if  transport  were 
further  held  up  conditions  would  go  from  bad  to  worse,  so  every 
nerve  is  being  strained  to  prevent  internal  transport  from  com- 
ing to  a  standstill.  The  railway  managers  have  made  adequate 
arrangements  to  carry  on  an  efficient  but  necessarily  curtailed 
service  of  passenger  and  goods  trains,  but  if  adequate  protection 
fails  us,  of  course  we  cannot  carry  it  on.  England  is  a  wonderful 
country  for  railways.  You  may  shut  up  one  line,  but  it  would 
require  an  extraordinary  organization  to  shut  up  all  the  routes 
to  the  great  centers.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  more  than  25 
to  30  per  cent,  of  the  men  will  come  out,  but  our  preparations 
are  made  on  the  assumption  that  75  per  cent,  will  cease  work. 
Where  there  are  signal  boxes,  say  three  miies  apart,  we  shall 
make  our  signaling  stations  twenty  miles  apart  by  shutting  up 
the  intervening  signal  boxes,  and,  failing  signal  boxes,  we  can 
flag  the  trains.  All  the  railway  systems  will  be  worked  as  one. 
Special  time  tables  have  been  prepared  of  curtailed  services  of 
trains,  something  similar  to  those  in  operation  on  Sunday.  First 
and  foremost  our  efforts  will  be  concentrated  on  providing  food 
for  the  people  in  the  large  towns.  ...  If  the  men  wish  it, 
there  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish." 

Ninety-two  Miles  In  68.58  Minutes  on  a  Motorcycle. 
An  "Indian"  motorcycle  has  been  driven  for  an  hour  : 
greater  speed  than  was  i 


mplished  by  any  other  vehicle 


traveling  on  wheels;  or,  to  be  exact,  92  miles  in  66  minutes,  33.6 
seconds.  This  statement  is  made  by  the  company  which  manu- 
factures the  motorcycle  and  is  based  on  a  test  made  by  Mr. 
de  Rosier,  riding  on  a  mile  track  at  Playa  del  Rey,  Cal.,  Febru- 
ary 7  last.  Mr.  de  Rosier  started  to  see  what  he  could  do  in 
one  hour,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  had  covered  83  miles,  135 
yards;  but  the  managers  of  the  test  instructed  him  to  keep  on, 
hoping  to  make  a  record  for  100  miles,  their  purpose  being  de- 
feated, however,  by  the  failure  of  his  supply  of  gasolene.  The 
rate  in  miles  per  hour  for  the  92  miles  was  82.93.  The  best  time 
which  has  been  made  by  de  Rosier  for  a  single  mile  was  40.8 
seconds. 

Illuminated  Stow  Boardi. 
The  London  &  Southwestern  has  lately  installed  a  numl>cr 
of  roadside  speed  notices,  which,  from  the  description  that  is 
given  of  them,  appear  to  be  similar  to  those  in  use  on  the 
Northern  of  France  and  described  some  time  since  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Cattlte.  This  indicator  consists  of  a  large  lantern 
fixed  on  a  post  and  having  a  translucent  glass  front  bearing  on 
its  face  figures  indicating  the  rate  of  speed,  in  miles  per  hour, 
to  which  trains  are  limited  in  passing  over  the  curve  or  other 
hindrance  immediately  in  advance.  Each  lantern  is  provided 
with  two  long-burning  oil  lamps,  which  are  kept  burning  both 
night  and  day.  For  a  given  piece  of  track  three  indicators  are 
used ;  first,  one  at  a  distance  of  about  J4  »>ile  "^  ^he  rear,  bear- 
ing numerals  showing  the  rate  of  speed ;  second,  one  bearing  the 
letter  C,  which  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  section  to  which 
the  speed  limit  applies;  and  a  third,  bearing  the  letter  T,  show- 
ing where  normal  speed  may  be  resumed. 

Iron  and  Steel  Exports  and  Imports. 

The  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911.  aggregated  1,910,298  tons  or  $230,725,351 
in  value  against  $179,133,186  in  1910  and  $183,982,182  in  1908, 
the  previous  high  record.  The  growth  during  1911,  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  earlier  year,  was  distributed  among  nearly  all 
the  important  classes  of  iron  and  steel  exported.  The  rails 
exported  in  1911  amounted  to  391.428  tons,  as  compared  with 
369.578  ions  exported  in  1910  The  structural  iron  and  steel 
exported  during  1911  was  176,085  tons,  as  against  120.228  tons  in 
1910. 

The  following  table  shows  value  of  exports  for  the  first  sin 
months  of  the  calander  years  1911  and  1910: 

1911.  1910. 

January     »1B.739,MI  tl4.SlJ.394 

February     IS.690.793  U.949.082 

March    22.591. 8<8  17.158.50) 

Ajirii    24,*17,I}S6  16,529.2(10 

May    20,«]«.79S  17.058.042 

June    20,310.053  lfi,503,204 

Touls     $125,876,506        S95,81 1,485 

The  imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufacturers  in  1911  were 
565,937  tons,  an  increase  of  46,856  tons  over  last  year.  Imports 
in  June,  1911.  totaled  29,394  tons,  compared  with  23.375  in  May, 
1911,  and  30,322  tons  in  June,  1910.  This  shows  that  the  general 
trend  of  imports  has  been  lower  while  that  of  exports  has  been 
higher. 

Eighteen-Hour  Train  Derailed  at  Fort  Wayne. 

The  Pennsylvania  Special,  the  18-hour  Chicago  to  New  York 
train  which  left  Chicago  at  2:45  Sunday  afternoon,  August  !3, 
was  derailed  just  west  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  four  employees 
were  killed  and  four  trainmen,  17  dining  and  Pullman  employees, 
three  mail  clerks  and  29  passengers,  were  injured.  The  train 
was  running  late  and  was  being  pulled  by  two  engines ;  and  was 
derailed  while  running  at  high  speed  over  a  sharp  curve  at  the 
west  end  of  the  track  elevation  work  under  way  in  Fort  Wayne. 
Both  engines  and  four  cars  left  the  rails.  The  engine  of  a  freight 
train  standing  on  an  adjoining  track  was  struck  by  the  two 
passenger  engines  and  all  three  were  wrecked.  The  injuries  were 
confined  to  trainmen  and  passengers  in  the  forward  coaches. 
The  train  was  made  up  wholly  of  steel  cars,  and  to  this  fact  may 
be  attributed  the  escape  of  the  passengers  from  fatal  injuries. 
The  Chicago  Record-Htrold  gives  the  following  details: 
Charles  P.  Skillman,  who  resides  directly  opposite  the  spot 
where  the  wreck  occurred,  saw  the  whole  thing  as  he  sat  on  his 
veranda.    "The  passenger  train,"  said  Mr.  Skillman,  "was  coming 
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at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  Just  across  the  bridge  which  spans 
the  St.  Mary's  river  it  veered  into  a  new  switch  placed  there  be- 
cause of  track  elevation  work.  I  think  the  train  was  going  at 
too  great  a  rate  for  the  switch  to  stand,  (or  as  I  watched  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  rails  of  the  switch  slid  from  under  the 
passenger  directly  over  to  the  freight  train  standing  on  the  north 
track.  .  .  ."  From  Valparaiso  to  Winona  L^ake  the  engine 
which  brought  the  train  out  of  Chicago  was  working  badly,  so 
the  engine  which  was  to  take  the  train  from  Fort  Wayne  to 
Crestline  was  sent  to  Winona  Lake  to  meet  the  flyer.  ,  .  . 
Robert  Russell  of  Toronto  and  Fred  Beckwith  of  New  York, 
passengers,  were  imprisoned  in  the  vestibule  between  the  diner 
and  the  car  immediately  lo  the  rear,  and  were  unable  to  escape 
from  their  narrow  prison.  Their  cries  attracted  rescuers  who 
cut  away  the  roof  of  the  car  and  saved  them. 

"After  the  crash,"  said  George  Mitchell,  of  Los  Angeles, 
"there  was  a  panic  such  as  I  never  supposed  could  happen.  I 
saw  strong  men  seize  a  woman  whose  companion  had  broken  a 
window  and  was  pushing  her  through  it,  pull  her  back  and  crawl 
out  themselves.  Several  men  in  a  panic  of  fear  rushed  over  me 
and  my  family,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  the  last  to 
get  out  of  the  car.  My  daughter,  aged  14,  has  a  bad  cut  on  her 
leg,  but  the  rest  of  us  escaped  with  only  bruises  and  slight  cuts. 
If  it  had  not  been  that  the  cars  were  of  steel  I  think  that  we 
should  all  have  been  killed." 

This  train  was  derailed  at  Indiana  Harbor,  128  miles  west  of 
Fort  Wayne,  one  week  previously. 

PaBMnger  Station  Platforms  Lighted  by  Approaching  Train*. 

That  the  platforms  of  small  passenger  stations  could  be  lighted 
much  better  than  they  usually  are,  without  increasing  the  cost, 
if  the  lights  were  kept  burning  only  when  needed,  is  obvious  to 
any  one;  and  now  the  signal  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
has  taken  up  this  idea  and  carried  it  out;  and  at  one  station  the 
cost  of  the  platform  lights  was  reduced  from  $14  a  month  to  $2. 

The  scheme  is  simple.  The  circuit  which  provides  current  for 
the  electric  lamps  on  the  station  platform  is  closed  by  a  solenoid, 
energiied  by  the  power  line,  and  controlled  by  a  relay  in  a  line- 
wire  circuit  extending  from  the  station  each  way  to  the  first 
automatic  block  signal ;  and  the  passage  of  an  approaching  train 
past  this  block  signal,  throwing  that  signal  to  the  stop  position, 
closes  this  control  circuit  and  thereby  energized  the  station  lights. 
The  block  signal,  of  course,  remains  in  the  stop  position  until  the 
train  has  passed  out  of  that  block  section  (beyond  the  station). 
When  the  signal  goes  to  the  clear  position,  the  control  circuit  is 
Opened,  the  solenoid  is  de-energized  and  the  Ughts  go  out.  The 
control  circuit  has  circuit  closers  at  both  ends,  one  to  be  worked 
by  the  signal  which  is  actuated  by  the  northbound  trains  and  the 
other  by  southbound.  Thus  the  platform  is  lighted  from  just 
before  the  approach  of  a  train  until  a  short  time  after  it  leaves. 
By  local  switches  the  station  agent  can  energize  the  lights  at 
any  time,  or  can  cut  off  the  power  entirely. 

This  scheme  was  used  first  at  Burlingame,  San  Mateo,  and 
Paso  Robles.  Cal.,  on  the  Coast  division.  It  is  to  be  installed  at 
other  stations.  It  was  first  suggested  to  the  superintendent  of 
the  division  by  employees  of  the  signal  department.  At  Bur- 
lingame, where  the  cost  has  been  reduced,  as  above  stated,  there 
were  formerly  two  arc  Ughts ;  now  the  station  has  two  arc  lights 
and  five  16-candle  power  incandescent  lamps.  If  it  were  desired 
to  keep  the  platform  lighted  for  a  longer  time  the  control  cir- 
cuit might  be  extended  to  the  second  signal  from  the  station. 

Master  Blacksmiths'  Association. 

The  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Railway 
Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  opened  at  the  Boody  House, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  August  IS.  The  first  session  was  given  over  to 
addresses  by  the  mayor,  by  B.  A.  Wonhington,  receiver  of  the 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  and  by  the  president  of  the  association, 
J.  J.  Connors,  master  blacksmith,  Atlanta  &  West  Point,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.  The  secretary-treasurer's  report  showed  the  asso- 
ciation to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  the  membership  having 
increased  from  283  to  314  since  the  last  convention,  and  the  bal- 
ance in  the  treasury  having  increased  from  $557  to  $566,  although 
the  expenses  during  the  year  have  been  considerably  heavier 
than  usual. 

The  following  ofiicers  were  elected  at  this  meeting:     F.  F. 


HoefBe  (L,  &  N.),  president;  T.  J.  McSweeney  (B.  &  O.),  first 
vice-president,  and  A.  L.  Woodworth  (C.  H.  &  D.),  secretary 
and  treasurer,  with  office  at  Lima,  Ohio. 

The  reports  and  papers  which  were  presented  and  discussed 
included  the  following;  Tools  and  formers,  drop  forging,  high 
speed  steel,  frogs  and  crossings,  flue  welding,  locomotive  frame 
making  and  repairs,  oxy-acetylene  (or  welding  and  cutting  metals, 
case  hardening,  spring  making  and  repairs,  piecework  and  othet 
methods  of  wage  payment. 

The  following  firms  had  exhibits  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotel  r 

Acme  Michintry  Compinv,  Oeveland.  Ohio.— Foriings  and  work[ng  modil 

Ainu  Manufatluriiig  Company,  ClevtLand,  Ohio,— Large  number  of  fori. 
ings  made  in  railway  shops  on  Ajai  machine*.  Represenled  by  T.  R. 
Blalieslee,   J.    A.    Murray,    H.   D.    Heman,   A.    L.   Guilford  and   Henry 


, — ,, jrah.  Pa.— Tool  sKel  calalogs.     Repreienled 

by  W.  A.  Nungester  and  A.  H.  Ackeiman. 
Crucible  Sleel  Coirpanv  of  America,  Pituburgh,  Pa.— Catalog),  bigli  grade 
tool   sleelE,    including   high    ipeed   lleeli,    alloy    sleels  and   carbon   tool 
steeta.     Bepresentaiivei,  F.   BaskerReld.  R.  L.  Williams,  F.  A.  Lawler, 
Wni,   Stevenion  and  H,  W.  Stocl«. 
Goldschmidl    Thermit    Company,    Kew    York.— Therm ii    welding    yparalna 

al1oys*'"l*pret™(*"hy   h!'d'' Kefley '^nd^'nln^y   S.^'liann. 
Halconb  Steel  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  V.- Samples  showing  physical  char- 
by  *Tlo'mas''j.  Hoorel      ^"'^"    '  ""*    "'"^  '"°    '  "  ■  "'""* 
;amDanv.  Detroit.   Mich.— Recale 
■.  Jajr  Shults. 
DUghlon    &    Co.,    E.    F.,    Philadelphia,    Pa.— Case    hardening   compounds. 

BepresentativB,  J.  W.  Ktlley  and  E.  Niessen. 
itional  Machinery  Company.  Tiffin,  Ohio.— IJ^in.  utiae  grip  bolt  header 
in   operation.      Weighs   IS.OOO  itl.  and  is  motor  driven.     Repreiented 
by  E.  R.  Frosl,  H.  £.  Lott  and  Carl  L.  Ernst. 
lilway    Materials    Company.    Chicago.— Catalogs.    Fergueon    oil    furnaces. 
Representatives,    T.    B.    Cratn,    E.    C.    Folsom,    G.    E.    Hoeffle,    J.    V. 
Githens  and  B.  C.  Hooper, 
rtrson  &  Son,  Joseph  T.,  Chicago,- Catalogs,  spring  repairing  machinery. 

Representatives,  Fred  Gardner,  H,  H.  Linton  and  J.  G.  Kirby. 
lited    Engineering  Foundry   Company,    Pittsburgh,   Pa.— Catalogs  of  high 

Seed  Gorging    press.      Represented    by   J.    A.    Eden,    Jr.,    and    F.    V. 
cMultin. 


American   Association  of  Gensral   Passsnger  and   Ticket 

The  fifty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  will  be  held  at  the 
St.  Paul  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  September  19.  C.  M,  Burt. 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  secretary. 

Railroad  Chemists  A  Engineers  of  Tests. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Railroad  Chemists  & 
Engineers  of  Tests  has  been  changed  from  September  7  to 
October  5.  The  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Stratford, 
Chicago.    W.  A.  Derby  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  Aurora.  111.,  is  secretary. 

International   Railway  General   Foremen's  Association. 

William  Hall  has  been  made  secretary  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Associa- 
tion, All  communications  (or  this  committee  should  be  addressed 
to  him,  care  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Escanaba,  Mich. 
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AUIllCAK   ASBOCIAIIOM  OF  GlHnAL  PAMIRCn  AMD  TicKrr  Aoimi.— C  M. 

Burt.  Boston,  Mau.;  nut  meeting,  St.  Paol,  Umn.,  Sept.  19,  1911. 

AHnicAH  AiiociMiow  of  Fiiicht  Acuits.- R.  O.  Weill.  Eait  Sl  Louii. 

Ahikicah  AtsocwTioii  OF  B*iLaOAD  StiFiaiHTiMDJHTS.— O.  G.  Fetter, 
Caren  building,  Cindiuuti.  Oluo;  3d  Friday  of  Match  and  September. 

AuotCAW  El«ct»ic  Baiiwat  A»ioci»tioh.— H.  C.  Doneiker,  29  W,  39tli 
St..  New  York;  October  9-13,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 

AMraicAW  Railway  AuoeiATion.— W.  F.  AUra.  7S  a^k^^^*~M\y'"^' 
Navember  IS,  Cbiufo.  (^> 
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A    _  ^'""fe  Chi&Ku;  .nnuBi  cannniiDn,  uarea  i-f-zi,  isiz,  UiEcago. 
AmiicAii  RAiLWAy   BlAi™  Michanict'  AuociATioii.— J.  W.  Ttjlor, 

Calony  building,  ChlCigo. 
Amuicaii  Kailwat  Tool  Foi«u«t'»  Auociatiok.— O.  T.  H»rroun,  Bloom- 

Amikicau  Sociijy  ni»  Tistibo  Matimiali— Prof.  E.  Uirburg,  Uaivenilv 
of  Pcnnsylvinii,  PhilailelphU,  P..  «.  -     t  r.iij 

Ahuicah  SoctrrY   Of  Civil   Ekci  b »»■».— C.  W.   Hunt,   220  W.   57lii   St., 
d  3d  Wid.,  ac^pl  June  and  Auku.L  N.»  York. 

ITIACTOMS.— D.  J,   Han«,   13   Park 


Row.  Nfw  York:  3d  Ti 
J.1CAI.    Sociiiv 
3nh  Si..  No 


Ehcihuu.— Cal 

AceouBTi 


Oirici 


I    W.    Rici,    : 

%.—C.    G,    Phil. 


I)  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  innnai,  June  Zfi,"r9l2.~  Quebec.  Que. 
ot  Rahway  Claim  Acxh-o.—}.  R.  MeSherr>,  C.  4  E.  I..tW- 
innual  con>enlion,  May  12,  ]$I2,  Loi  AngeUa.  Cal. 
OP  Railway  ELicritcAL  Engihiiii.— Toi.  A.  Andreucelti,  C  A 

Ry..  Cbicago;  annual,  Novemb»r  S-ld.  Chi 

OF  Railway  TaL«c«APH   Supa.mTKKDiNTi 

St.,  Chicago:  annual,  June  24,  1912,  Meo 

or    T»AI(SPOaTATIOK    AHD    Ca»     AceouMTiH 
t,  75  Church  Si..  Xew  York;  December  12. 


■    CLU».-Jan 


Canadiam  SociatT  op  Cm 
ler  St..  Montreal, 

Cai  FoaiMiN'i  AiiociAi 
Court,  Chicago;  2d 

CwTiAL   Railway   Club. 


Mon 


i,'""' 


onlh.  ( 


-^'  W.   Drew,   US 

York. 

i    Oriiciu.— G.    I 

3,  Louiiville.  Ky. 
..-  ...nk  Ry..  Mnnlrea 
.  July  and  Aug..  Mnnlrea 
I  k  McLead.  413  Dorehei 


L    Klir 


:.    841    North   SDth 

-      "--   "   -k:    Zd 

rf.  Y. 


.-.    _.   Voughl,   9S   Liberty   St.,   New   Yor 
_d  Fri.  in  March.  May.  Sept.  Nov..  Bulfalo. 
Civil  EHGiNEna'  Socinv  or  St.  Paul.— D.  F.  Jurgenaen^  li«  Winit.  „_, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  eicepl  June. July  and  Aug..  St.   Paul. 
EHotWMis'    SnciiTv   OF   P««»sYLVAKiA.— E.    R.    tlashcr,    rtoi    704.    Harria- 
'      g.  Pa.:  litt  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harriiburg.  Pa. 

."'  iln,.,^,  ^.  w..^«.   PiBHSYLVABiA.— E.   K.   Hilca.  803  Fulton 
i  3d  TuexHay.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
.rren   P.  Taylor,  Richmond,   V«.;  annual. 


EiieiHiEts^  Socii 


■.  Pittsbur 

',"n.  V°"' 


preceding  3d  Thur 


— E.    S.    Kolle 

,  Cbici 


St.    Station.   Chicmo. 

aliATioiiAL    Railway   Gtw> 

D.  &.  I.  R-  Ry.,  Two  H 


New  York. 
T»   Ca«  Buili 


le  LoUTain. 
,    La    Salle 


H.— Harry  D.    Vought,   95   Liberty  Si., 
.—J.  W.   Taylor,  Old  Colony  buUdini. 


S  Liberty  Si..  New  York;  M 


N.W  Yo«K  RATLaOAo  Clui.— H.  D.  Voughl.  .   . 

Friday  in  ntonlh.  except  June.  Jul*  and  Auguit.  New  Yorlc. 
NotTBiSM  Railway  Clui.-C.  L.  Kennei^,  C.  M.  «  St.  P.,  Tuluth,  Mlnn.j 


~M.    H.    MauiicI 


:  annual,  May  12.  1912.  Kanua  Ci 

„,     AlIOCIATIOB.— C.    C.     "  ' 

Oct.   10.  Colorado  Spring*.  Colo 


City.  I 

Railway   Cli 

Pa.:  41 

Louii. 


P.  i  P.  U.  Ry..  Pe 
St.  Louia   Railway   Clui 

Mo.:  2d  Friday  in 
SociHY  o»  Railway  Pin 


ker  Block,  Omaha,  Neb.: 
W.  A.  Derby,  C.  B.  &  Q., 
lOOa  Walnut   St..   Kanaaa 


II.:  October  5,  Chieagi 

C^pSafe-'V'AfTeman'.'p.   ft  L.   E.,   Pittaburgh, 
Tun*.  July  and  AuguM.  PitlAburgh. 


Bet  hi  eh  em.   Pa.:   annual, 
.J.   P.   Murphy,   Box   C,  Collinwood. 
F.  O.   Robineon,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday. 


L.  III.: 


.   Si.   Louii 


I.  St.  Pan 


W.  P.  Ry., 

SotrrnaaH   A   Sot 

AHanla.  Ga 

TOLIPO    TlAHlTOI 


Nyquist,   La  Salle  Si.  Sta- 

.  „,  V-,.  ..„..v-  — FiMiIi.— E.  W.  SAndwich.  A.  A 
itMmery    Ala.:  annual.  October  20,  Atlanta.  Ga. 
..T.T«    Railway    Clu«  — A.    J.    Merrill.   Grant   bidg., 
Th",     jinrMarch    May.  July.  Sept..  Nov..  Atlanta. 
)K   Clu;.— I.  G.   Macomber.  Wooiaon  Spice  Co.,  T^ 

T.Ai'»i'c"cL«."'oy'cH^I"o!^uVs!'''McCabe,    La    B.Ile    Hotel,    Chicago; 

T^"^^^[->l^£X"^^^^  a"  ^A';r^^T"lie"w' YZSr''^  '- 

IWrn)  CLua  o?  P,TT!»-<..r.H.-T.   1  'Walters.  Oliver  building,  Pi.tahurgh, 

Pa.:  reeling,  ^on.hly.  Hliaburgh.  ^_^^  _^    ^    ^_^^^.^_  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

^„^.Vr;.ej".7.>"::;"!!.irAL%'i:j."if'  kt^""^Vn^'o:    «,..    s.,„rday 

'  "'""       "*""  -W.  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  ft  M.  S..  Detroit. 

_W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 

A ugual  29- September  I,  Chicago. 

W    H    Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707.  Win- 

IV    eicew  June.   July  and  A ogu II.  Winnipeg. 

W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  Id 

.■dTs^-j'  ?fWl^r"l73l"S™"adnocfc  Block. 
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The  Western  Classificatioii  Committee,  whose  meeting  in  Mil- 
waukee last  month  was  adjourned,  resumed  sessions  in  Chicago 
on  August  14. 

The  absorption  ot  the  Pacific  Express  by  the  Wells  Fargo 
Express  Company,  which  has  now  been  carried  out,  results  in 
the  abolition  of  about  40  offices  of  the  Pacific  company  in  Texas 
cities,  and  towns. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific  that 
hereafter  its  trains  into  and  out  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  wi|J  .atf^ve 
at  and  depart  from  the  new  terminal  station  at  that  place. 

The  Southern  Pacific  in  Mexico  has  reduced  first  class  pas- 
senger tares  from  7  cents  a  kilometer  to  5  cents,  or  about  8 
cents  d  mile.  No  change  has  been  made  in  second  class  fares 
nor  in  the  rates  on  the  Sonora  Railway. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  will  next  week 
run  a  "Seed  and  Soil"  lecture  train  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmers  on  its  lines  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  carrying  lecturers 
from  the  Ohio  State  Agricultural  College. 

Second  class  party  fares  from  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  to  Minneapolis  and  St,  Paul  have  been  withdrawn 
by  the  railway  companies  operating  between  these  points,  ef- 
fective October  1  on  the  Wabash  and  September  15  on  the  other 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Union  Pacific,  the 
Missouri  Pacific  and  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  have 
indicated  to  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas  that  they 
will  haul  seed  wheat  free  to  the  farmers  in  the  eleven  counties 
of  northwestern  Kansas  who  suffered  during  the  recent  drought 
in  that  section.  It  is  estimated  that  four  of  the  counties  will 
need  a  total  of  about  125;00O  bushels  of  seed. 

Wisconsin  now  has  a  law  providing  that  upper  berths  in  sleep- 
ing cars,  when  not  engaged  or  occupied,  shall  be  left  up  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  person  occupying  the  lower  berth.  Any  cor- 
poration violating  this  law  is  subject  to  a  fine  ot  $50  to  $100, 
and  any  poricr  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  car  violating  the 
law  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  ot  $100  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 
months. 

The  Illinois  Traction  System,  which  has  opened  an  office  in 
the  McCormick  building,  Chicago,  is  soliciting  freight  from  Chi- 
cago for  points  in  Illinois  on  its  lines.  While  the  tracks  of  the 
system  do  not  enter  Chicago,  it  is  said  that  plans  for  securing 
such  an  entrance  are  under  way.  On  completion  of  an  exten- 
sion of  this  road  between  Morris,  111.,  and  JolicI,  direct  con- 
nection will  be  had  with  the  Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric  Railway. 
which  runs  between  Joliet  and  Chicago. 

Traffic  officers  of  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Railway  Ticket 
Protective  Bureau  have  met  in  Chicago  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  continuing  the  bureau  as  a  means  of  preventing  a  renewal  of 
wholesale  ticket  scalping.  Although  some  of  the  roads,  thinking 
that  the  work  of  the  organization  has  been  accomplished,  decided 
to  withdraw  from  it,  the  general  belief  is  that  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  bureau  is  a  small  item  compared  with  the  bene- 
fits which  are  derived  from  its  operation,  and  that  it  should 
be  continued. 

The  Iowa  Railway  Commission  has  refused  to  grant  the  peti- 
tion of  the  railways  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  minimum  car- 
load weights  on  shipments  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep.  After 
hearing  both  shippers  and  railways  It  was  decided  by  the  com- 
mission that  the  ordinary  carload  of  the  ordinary  farmer  in  Iowa 
is  such,  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  farms  in  that  state,  that  an 
increase  in  these  minimum  weights  would  work  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  many  shippers  of  live  stock.  As  no  evidence  was 
presented  by  shippers  against  raising  the  minimum  weight*  on 
shipments  of  horses,  the  increase  asked  for  by  the  roads  will  be 
permitted  take  effect  as  to  them. 
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Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  have  formed  the  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steam- 
ship Company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  to  run  steamships 
between  New  York  and  Baltimore  and  Galveston,  It  is  charged 
that  previous  attempts  to  compete  with  the  established  lines 
between  these  points  have  resulted  in  the  large  companies  taking 
over  the  independent  companies  or  cutting  their  rates  to  a  point 
where  the  latter  were  forced  out  of  business.  As  the  present 
company  is  to  be  run  on  a  co-operative  plan,  it  is  believed  that  " 
it  will  be  able  to  compete  very  successfully  with  the  established 

Car  SurpluMi  and  Bhortagea. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  101,  giving  a  summary  of  shortages  and 
surpluses  by  groups  from  April  13,  1910,  to  August  2,  1911,  says: 

"There  is  a  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  all  classes,  the  total  de- 
crease being  20,297  cars,  bringing  the  total  surplus  down  to 
130,136,  the  lowest  figure  since  the  report  for  January  4.     The 


decrease  is  principally  in  coal  cars,  although  box  cars  shows 
a  reduction  of  3,071,  and  miscellaneous  cars  1,862.  The  total  car 
decrease  is  heaviest  in  group  2  (Eastern),  although  group  3 
(Middle),  also  shows  an  improvement  in  the  demand  for  this 
class  of  equipment.  The  box  car  decrease  is  general,  with  the 
exception  of  an  increase  in  group  6  (Northwestern),  which  is 
probably  due  to  the  assembling  of  empties  for  grain  movement." 
The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  in  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  chart 
shows  total  bi-weekly  figures  in  1907  to  1911. 

Frslght  Car  Balance  and   Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  102,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for  April,  1911,  says: 

"As  noted  on  the  chart  there  was  a  general  drop  from  the 
usual  'peak'  performance  of  March,  the  only  exception  being  in 
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Ihe  average  miles  per  car  per  day,  which  shows  an  increase  from 
23.2  to  23.3  (average  excluding  surplus  cars  26.0).  this  increase 
being  at  the  expense  of  the  loaded  mileage  which  dropped  from 
68.6  per  cent,  to  67.6  per  cent.  The  decreases  were  not,  however, 
so  striking  as  the  April  decreases  in  previous  years,  although  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  March,  1911,  performance  was 
below  that  of  1910. 

The  ton  miles  per  car  per  day  decreased  from  332  to  317,  the 
average  excluding  surplus  cars  being  353,  as  compared  with  369 
in  March,  The  earnings  were  decreased  from  $2.28  to '$2.19,  the 
average  excluding  surplus  being  $2.44,  as  against  $2.58  in  March. 
As  usual  in  April,  the  return  movement  of  cars  to  their  home 
lines  has  begun,  the  cars  on  home  lines  increasing  from  63  per 
cent  in  March  to  65  per  cent,  in  April." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  figures  by  groups  for  April,  and 
the  charts  show  totals  in  1907  to  1911. 

The  CommlMlon'*  Attitude  Toward  Competition. 

Very  few  even  of  railway  managers  deny  that  it  is  advisable' 
that  there  should  be  a  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  differences 
between  the  railways  and  the  shippers.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  is  such  a  tribunal. 

It  has  at  times  seemed  to  the  railways  that  the  commission  in- 
stead of  being  a  tribunal  in  all  that  the  term  applies  has  con- 
sidered itself  as  the  representative  of  the  shippers  in  their  con- 
troversies with  the  railways.  That  this  is  not  true  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  complaints  made 
to  the  commission  in  three  or  four  years  following  the  passage 
of  the  Hepburn  Act  were  decided  against  the  complainants.  It 
has,  moreover,  rendered  decisions  that  have  tended  to  relieve  the 
railways  of  burdens  that  the  shippers  had  forced  on  them  and 
of  which  they  could  not  relieve  themselves.  Such  are  the  de- 
cisions that  elevation  allowances  and  divisions  of  through  rates 
with  industrial  lines  and  tap  lines  are  unlawful.  Certain  of  its 
decisions,  however,  have  seemed  to  consider  different  railways 
under  different  corporate  ownership  as  not  entitled  to  the  fullest 
consideration  that  separate  corporate  ownership  would  seem  to 
imply.  Such  is  the  decision  compelling  the  line  between  Port- 
land and  Seattle  to  participate  in  the  division  of  a  through  pas- 
senger rate  from  the  Missouri  river,  while  the  company  owning 
the  through  line  from  the  river  believed  that  it  should  have  the 
through  traffic  rate,  or  else  its  local  rate  for  the  shorter  haul. 
Another  such  decision  is  that  which  for  the  benefit  of  wholesale 
merchants  at  Kansas  City  and  other  points  on  the  Missouri  river 
reduced  the  through  rales  from  the  East.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the 
people  that  separate  lines  under  separate  corporate  ownership 
should  be  utilized  as  though  they  were  parts  of  one  system  it 
would  seem  unfair  that  they  should  prohibit  the  amalgamation  of 
such  lines  under  one  ownership.  That  is,  if  the  lines  are  to  be 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  competition  they  should  be  al- 
lowed the  benefits  of  amalgamation,  especially  as  the  commission 
now  has  the  power  to  prevent  the  evils  that  in  earlier  times 
might  have  ensued  from  such  amalgamation. — L.  E.  Johnson,  be- 
fore the  Southern   Shoe  Wholesalers'  Association. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  December  13  certain 
tariffs  filed  by  railways  west  of  Chicago,  making  an  advance  of 
25  per  cent,  in  the  freight  rates  on  "feeding  cattle." 

The  commission  has  issued  an  order  reducing  the  rates  on 
citrus  fruits  from  Florida  to  215  points  in  Northern  states.  An 
order  was  issued  some  time  ago  making  reductions  to  Western 
cities,  and  the  roads  were  notified  to  make  these  other  reduc- 
tions themselves ;  but  they  have  not  done  so,  apparently  because 
they  could  not  agree  on  the  division  of  the  rates,  and  so  the 
commission  steps  in.     The  rates  are  to  take  effect  October  2. 

The  Commission  has  announced  hearings  as  follows:  By 
Commissioner  Lane  on  the  application  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  over  the  Shasta  route  in  San  Francisco  August  30,  and  in 
Portland,  September  4.  At  Los  Angeles  on  September  14  on 
rates  on  barley,  bran  and  wheat.  On  September  25  on  the  pipe 
line  question  in  Houston,  Tex.  By  Commissioner  Prouty  in  the 
cases  of  the  Mohair  Growers'  Association  and  on  rates  on  wool, 
hides  and  pelts  from  various  Western  points  to  Eastern  destina- 
tions in  Chicago  September  6;  in  Albuquerque.  N.  M.,  September 
12;  in  Denver  September  14;  in  Salt  Lake  City  September  19; 
in  Portland,  Ore..  September  26.  and  in  Phoenix,  Ariz..  October  2. 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 

The  decision  of  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Second  district,  refusing  a  certilicate  of  necessity  to  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Eastern  is  reported  on  page  318. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  has  appointed  Frederick  J. 
Macleod  chairman  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission  in  place 
of  William  P.  Hall,  who  has  been  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
superior  court. 

The  Wisconsin  Commission  has  notified  the  railways  that 
un,der  the  law  passed  this  year,  chapter  160,  the  commission 
must  be  notified  as  early  as  possible  of  all  intended  changes  in 
freight    rates;    and    reasons    must   be   given    for    making   each 

The  Ohio  Public  Service  Commission  has  ordered  the  Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton  &  Dayton  to  provide  better  passenger  and  freight 
service  between  Wellston  and  fronton.  Passenger  trains  spend 
so  much  time  loading  and  unloading  freight  that  passengers 
complain  that  the  irip  between  the  two  cities — SO  miles  and  back, 
cannot  be  made  in  a  single  day. 

The  California  State  Railroad  Commission  has  established 
through  routes  and  joint  rates  for  the  Oakland  &  Antioch  Elec- 
tric Railway,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  ordered 
them  to  be  put  in  effect  September  12,  The  decision  states  that 
the  electric  road  may  compete  with  the  Southern  Pacific  in  freight 
traffic  between  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stockton,  Concord, 
Hookston  and  Walnut  Creek. 

The  Colorado  Railway  Commission  has  issued  an  order  dis- 
missing the  case  brought  by  George  J.  Kindel  against  the  Adams, 
the  American,  the  United  States,  the  Wells-Fargo  and  the  Globe 
Express  companies  alleging  that  they  violate  the  United  States 
postal  law  by  carrying  for  hire  over  post  routes  established  by 
law  packets  weighing  four  pounds  and  less,  single  books,  etc. 
It  was  also  charged  in  the  complaint  that  the  rates,  rules  and 
tariffs  which  the  defendants  have  on  file  with  the  state  commis- 
sion contain  and  provide  for  illegal  rates  and  charges.  The  com- 
panies denied  the  allegations  in  the  complaint.  Basing  its  opinion 
on  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commission  in  a  case  where  the 
questions  involved  were  identical,  the  Colorado  commission  dis- 
missed the  complaint  indicating  that  if  the  acts  complained  of 
were  in  violation  of  the  United  States  postal  laws  it  would  have 
no  jurisdiction  and  that  it  did  not  believe  they  were  in  violation 
of  the  laws  of  Colorado, 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, in  an  opinion  by  Commissioner  Decker,  has  ordered  the 
mstailaticn  on  or  before  September  I  of  passenger  train  service 
on  the  Mahopac  Falls  Railroad  between  Mahopac  Falls,  one  of 
its  termini,  and  Baldwin  Place  or  such  other  station  on  the 
Putnam  or  Harlem  division  as  the  operating  company.  The  New 
York  Central,  ntay  deem  appropriate.  The  service  required  is  not 
less  than  one  morning  train  south-bound  from  Mahopac  Falls  and 
one  evening  train  north-bound  to  Mahopac  Falls,  each  to  be  run 
so  as  to  afford  reasonable  through  service  to  and  from  New  York 
City,  such  service  to  continue  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  six 
months.  The  company  is  also  required  to  keep  accurate  account 
of  the  train  revenues  and  operating  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  passenger  service.  The  road  is  two  miles  long  and  connects 
with  the  Putnam  division  of  Ihe  Central  at  Baldwin  Place.  It 
has  been  without  passenger  service  since  1900,  during  which  year 
it  was  discontinued  without  lawful  authority  from  the  state.  The 
complaint  also  involved  alleged  inadequate  freight  train  service 
to  and  from  Mahopac  Falls,  but  that  part  of  the  complaint  is  not 


COURT    NEWS. 


Suits  based  on  the  illegal  shipment  of  oil  from  Olean.  N.  Y., 
to  points  in  Vermont,  for  which  the  railways  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  have  recently  paid  heavy  fines,  are  still  in  the 
United  States  court  at  Buffalo;  and  on  application  of  the  gov- 
ernment attorney  last  week.  Judge  Hazel  held  that  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  might  be  prosecuted  for  two  untried  indictments, 
containing  about  200  counts  each.  The  defendant  argued  that 
the  alleged  offense  was  covered  by  the  fines  already  paid,  but 
Judge  Hazel  sustained  the  government,  holding  that  each  ship- 
ment was  a  separate  offense ;  the  lump  sums  paid  could  not  be 
taken  to  cover  all  of  the  shipments  which  had  been  made. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOrNTMENTS. 

Exscutive,  Financial  and  L«gat  OfTleera. 

G.  E.  Bramon  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  expenditures  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  lines  west  of  the  Missouri 
river,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

Richard  Burr,  comptroller,  and  the  entire  auditing  department 
of  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  Express  are  being  transferred 
from  New  York  to  Chicago,  where  they  will  have  offices  in  the 
company's  building  at  South  Fifth  avenue  and  West  Polk  street. 
E.  A.  Stedman,  vice-president  and  general  manager  has  opened 
offices  in  the  Harris  Trust  &  Saving  Bank  building,  Chicago. 

Incident  to  a  change  in  the  legal  department  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  E.  E.  Whitted,  attorney  at  Denver,  Colo., 
in  charge  of  Colorado,  southwest  Nebraska  and  northwest 
Kansas  territory ;  and  E.  T.  Clark,  attorney  at  Sheridan,  Wyo., 
in  charge  of  Wyoming.  South  Dakota  and  Montana  territory,  will 
hereafter  report  direct  to  the  Chicago  office  instead  of  to  the 
Omaha  office  as  heretofore. 

T.  J.  Freeman,  receiver  and  general  manager  of  the  Interna- 
tional 4  Great  N'orthern,  has  been  elected  president,  and  will  di- 
rect the  affairs  of  the  company  from  his  office  in  New  Orleans, 
La.  George  H,  Taylor  of  New  York  has  been  elected  first  vice- 
president;  Henry  Martin,  superintendent  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  has 
been  elected  second  vice-president,  and  Alfred  R.  Howard  re- 
mains as  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  office  at  Palestine.  H.  B. 
Hen  son  remains  as  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer, 
with  office  at  New  York  City.  The  charter  of  the  new  com- 
pany provides  that  the  headquarters  shall  be  at  Houston,  and  it 
is  said  that  large  numbers  of  men  and  their  families  will  have 
to  move  from  Palestine  to  Houston. 

Incident  to  the  recent  change  in  the  general  claim  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  by  which  it  will  become  a  part 
of  the  office  of  the  vice-president  and  general  solicitor,  the  fol- 
lowing district  claim  agents,  who  will  report  to  the  heads  of  the 
legal  departments  of  their  districts,  have  been  appointed: 
J,  M.  Amos  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  W.  L  McCutcheon  at  Sedalia, 
Mo.;  N.  W.  Morrow  at  Poplar  Bluff.  Mo.;  W.  O.  Reeder  at 
East  St.  Louis.  111.;  H.  H.  Larimore  at  Kansas  City.  Mo.; 
C  D.  Jeffers  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  and  A.  V.  Miller  at 
Monroe,  La. 

Operating  Officer*. 

Harry  G.  Bridenbaugh  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Freeport,  Madison  and  Dodgeville  districts  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, with  office  at  Freeport,  111,,  succeeding  John  F.  Dignan, 
promoted. 

A.  De  Bernardi,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at 
Falls  City,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Western  district,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  succeeding 
W.  J.  McKee,  resigned. 

P.  Harlenstein,  superintendent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad, 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Rapids  district 
of  the  Pere  Marquette,  with  office  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  suc- 
ceeding Theodore  Ensel,  resigned. 

M.  Marea,  master  mechanic  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  West- 
ern at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent 
in  charge  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  St.  Louis,  Troy 
&  Eastern,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

C.  J.  Larimer,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  St  Louis, 
Brownsville  &  Mexico,  at  Kingsville,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  and  the 
Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western,  with  office  at  De  Quincy,  La., 
succeeding  C.  T.  Mason,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company, 
and  the  office  of  assistant  superintendent  at  Kingsville,  Tex.,  has 
been  abolished. 

A.  M.  Burt,  superintendent  of  the  Fargo  division  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  at  Dilworth,  Minn,,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division,  with  office  at  Missoula,  Mont,, 
succeeding  M.  M.  Fowler,  resigned.  B,  O.  Johnson,  super- 
intendent of  the  Yellowstone  division  at  Glendive,  Mont.,  suc- 


ceeds Mr.  Burt,  and  T.  H.  Lantry,  trainmaster  at  Spokane, 
Wash,,  succeeds  Mr.  Johnson.  T.  F.  Lowry,  assistant  superin- 
tendent at  Glendive,  Moat.,  succeeds  Mr.  Lantry  as  trainmaster 
at  Spokane,  and  the  office  of  assistant  superintendent  at  Glendive 
has  been  abolished. 

J.  B.  Austin,  Jr.,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  October  31,  1873,  at  Philadelphia,  Fa.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Uhiversity  of  Pennsylvania,  graduating  in  1894  as  a  civil 
engineer.  While  in  college  he  was  employed  during  the  vacation 
months  for  three  years  on  locating  parties  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  under  the  engineer  of  branch  lines.  In  1894  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of  Surveys  on  grade 
crossing  elimination  work  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
until  1897,  and  during  the  next  two  years  was  engaged  in  lo- 
cating and  constructing  electric  railways.  In  1899  he  went  to  the 
Great  Northern  as  assistant  roadmaster,  and  was  then  consecu- 
tively clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  chief  clerk  to  the  superintend- 
ent and  assistant  general  superintendent,  and  trainmaster.  He 
was  out  of  railway  work  from  1902  to  1904,  during  which  time 
he  was  with  the  Lackawanna  Steel  Company  as  superintendent  of 
the  yard  and  railway  department.  In  1904  he  went  to  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  as  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent. 
Traffic  Office  re. 

Edward  M.  Orr  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla. 

J.  B.  Bailey  has  been  appointed  contracting  agent  of  the  Erie 
Despatch,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  R.  L.  Castle- 
James  F.  Murdy  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Louisiana  Railway  &   Navigation   Company,   with  headquar- 
ters at  New  Orleans,  La. 

Rupert  V,  Lloyd,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  at  Richmond.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  district  pas- 
senger agent,  with  office  at  Richmond. 

E.  C.  Roxbury  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  succeeding  O.  T.  Schaeffer,  resigned. 

Frank  S.  Bishop,  general  eastern  passenger  agent  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  also  general 
eastern  passenger  agent  of  the  Central  of  Georgia,  with  office 
at  New  York. 

H,  W.  Hoey,  general  agent  of  the  Hocking  Valley,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Columbus.  Ohio,  and  the  office  of  general  agent  at 
Cincinnati  has  been  abolished. 

T.  Coleman  has  been  appointed  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  headquarters  at  Joplin,  Mo., 
succeeding  P,  W.  Strieby,  who  has  been  transferred  to  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla,,  as  passenger  and  ticket  agent 

Walter  C.  Young  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Mem- 
phis. Tenn,,  and  J.  C.  Ryan  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.  R  E,  Cleary  has  been 
appointed  acting  claim  agent,  succeeding  S.  D.  Cowden,  on  de- 
tached duty. 

C  E.  Carlton  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.  W.  A. 
Blank,  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  department  at  Amarillo,  Tex., 
has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  Amarillo,  R.  P.  Neely,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent 
at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex,,  has  been  transferred  to  Fort  Worth, 
Tex,,  succeeding  H,  B.  Sperry,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
another  company,  and  \V.  B.  Sheppcrd  succeeds  Mr.  Neely. 

H.  A.  Noble,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Great  Northern  was  announced  in  our  issue  of  August  11, 
began  his  railway  career  as  office  boy  in  the  Milwaukee  office 
of  the  Milwaukee,  Lake  Shore  &  Western,  which  was  absorbed 
by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in  1892.  Subsequently  he 
filled  various  clerical  positions  in  the  auditing  department  of 
the  latter  road  until  1899.    He  then  went  to  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
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waukee  &  St.  Paul  and  served  in  various  clerical  capacities  in 
the  passenger  department  for  about  a  year,  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  advertising  department.  He  remained  in  the  latter 
position  until  he  became  connected  with  the  Great  Northern 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  advertising  department,  in  which 
office  he  had  much  to  do  with  immigration  and  colonization 
work.  On  the  establishment  last  year  by  Congress  of  the  new 
Glacier  National  Park,  the  southern  boundary  of  which  is 
mark^  by  the  right-of-way  of  the  Great  Northern,  his  respon- 
sibilities were  increased  as  the  opening  of  the  park  presented 
newer  and  greater  advertising  possibilities.  On  August  I  Mr. 
Noble  relinquished  these  duties  to  become  general  passenger 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Paul,   Minn. 

Engineering  and  RolDng  Stock  Officera. 
L.  L.  Ulrey  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  air  brake  de- 
partment of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  headquarters 
at  Oaklawn,  111. 

Walter  H.  Donley  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  East  St.  Louis,  HI,  succeeding 
F.  G.  Colwell,  resigned  to  go  with  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western. 

H.  A.  Witzig  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Missouri  Southern,  with  office  at  Leeper,  Mo.,  in  charge  of 
shops  and  rolling  stock,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  Thomas 
Goulding,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  resigned  to  go  to  the 
Chicago,  Si.   Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha. 

A.  S,  Abbott,  master  mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  Sapulpa,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  First  district,  and  J,  Foster,  master  mechanic 
at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  mechanical  super- 
intendent of  the  Second  district,  both  with  offices  at  Springfield. 

Porter  Allen,  assistant  supervisor  of  Division  No.  3,  Phil- 
adelphia division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  ap- 
pointed supervisor  of  Division  No.  IS,  Pittsburgh  division, 
with  office  at  Union  town.  Pa.,  succeeding  S.  H.  Kuhn,  trans- 
ferred, and  J.  £.  Zullinger  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
visor of  Division  No.  14,  with  office  at  East  Greensbiirg,  suc- 
ceeding H.   M.   Grimm,  transferred. 

G.  A.  Purdy  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  bridges 
and  buildings  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  with 
headquarters  at  Denison,  Tex.,  and  O.  O.  Horton,  who  holds 
the  same  title,  has  been  transferred  from  Denison  to  Smithville, 
Tex.  These  changes  are  incident  to  the  promotion  of  J.  L. 
McDonald  from  general  foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings  at 
Denison  to  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings,  with  office 
at  Denison,  annoimced  in  these  columns  last  week. 

E.  M.  Weaver,  whose  appointment  as  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  in  April.  1865,  at  Danville.  Pa.,  and  was 
educated  at  the  Danville  Academy.  Mr.  Weaver  began  railway 
work  in  1882  as  a  telegrapher  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
then  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  operating  department  of 
that  road.  He  was  out  of  railway  work  for  one  year,  during 
which  time  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Co.  He  then  went  to  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
where  he  remained  for  nine  years,  in  charge  of  the  signal  depart- 
ments on  the  Hudson,  Harlem  and  Putnam  divisions  and  at  the 
New  York  terminal.  In  July,  1903,  he  went  to  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  as  signal  engineer,  which  position  he  held  until  his 
recent  appointment  as  engineer  maintenance  of  way. 


OBITUARY. 

Charles  S.  Davidson,  formerly  and  for  many  years  super- 
intendent of  the  Hartford  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  died  last  week  at  his  home  in  Hartford.  Mr.  David- 
son was  born  at  East  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1829,  and  began  railway 
work  in  1851,  as  a  machinist  on  the  Hartford  &  New  Haven, 
now  a  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and 
from  April,  1853,  to  1860,  was  a  locomotive  engineman.  He 
was  then  for  two  years  extra  conductor  and  engineman,  from 
1862  to  1872  he  was  assistant  superintendent.  He  was  promoted 
to  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  division  in  1872,  and  he  re- 
tired  from  that  position  in  January,  1904. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Missotmi  Pacific  has  ordered  15  Pacific  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company, 

The  Pekksyi-vania,  it  is  said,  will  build  15  passenger  loco- 
motives, 10  freight  locomotives  and  10  switching  locomotives  at 
its  shops  at  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  Ebie  has  divided  an  order  for  40  mikado  locomotives 
between  the  American  Locomotive  Company  and  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  and  will  build  20  locomotives  at  the  com- 
pany's shops. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  ordered  12  switching 
locomotives  and  8  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works.  The  Pacific  type  locomotives  will  be  used 
on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 

The  Govesnment  Railways  of  Japan  have  ordered  12  Pacific 
type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  18^^  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  63  in.,  and  the  total  weight 
in  working  order  will  be  132,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 
The  St,  Louis  &  San  FBAwasco  is  in  the  market  for  250  flat 


The  Duluth,  Winnipeg  &  Pacific  has  ordered  20  stock  and 
10  refrigerator  cars  from  the  Mt  Vernon  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf  has  ordered  SO  flat  cars,  SO 
box  cars,  1  caboose  and  1  coach  from  the  Central  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Ewe  has  ordered  1,000  all-steel  hopper  cars,  1,000  all- 
steel  coal  cars,  1,000  fifty-ton  gondola  cars  and  1,000  forty-ton 
steel  underframe  box  i;ars,  and  will  build  500  Hat  cars  at  the 
company's  shops.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company  will  build 
the  hopper  cars  and  coal  cars,  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
will  build  the  gondola  cars,  and  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company  will  build  the  box  cars. 


IRON    AND   STEEL. 


The  Baltimoue  &  Ohio  has  ordered  1,750  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Gamegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Orecon  Short  Line  has  ordered  20,400  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  1,700  tons  of  bridge  mate- 
rial from  the   Phoenix  Bridge  Company. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  has  ordered  819  tons  of  structural  mate- 
rial from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  ordered  4,100  tons  of 
65-lb.  rails  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  Southern  has  ordered  5.000  tons  of  open  hearth  rails 
from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  5,000  tons  from  the 
Maryland  Steel  Company, 

General  Conditions  in  Steel, — On  July  31  the  unfilled  tonnage 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  was  3,584,085  tons,  an 
increase  of  223,027  tons  over  the  previous  monih  and  the  best 
showing  since  July  31,  1910,  when  there  were  3,970,931  tons.  The 
Steel  Corporation  is  now  operating  at  76  per  cent,  of  its  capacity, 
which  indicates  a  production  at  the  rate  of  over  14,000,000  tons 
a  year.  Steel  men  believe  that  the  government  crop  reports  are 
more  pessimistic  than  the  facts  warrant  and  that  if  the  present 
depression  in  Wall  street  is  not  prolonged  orders  will  continue 
to  come  in  at  the  same  high  rate  as  during  the  past  three  weeks. 
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SIGNALING. 


SlgnaHng  On  the  New  York,  Weiteheater  &  Boaton. 

The  contract  for  the  block  and  interlocking  signaling  on  this 
road  has  been  awarded  to  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company, 
Swissvale,  Pa.  The  block  signaling  consists  of  32  automatic 
signals  or  the  six  mile  sectron  of  four  tracks  from  West  Farms, 
New  York  City,  the  Southern  terminus,  northeastward  to 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. ;  eight  automatic  signals  on  the  two  mile 
section  of  double  track  from  Mount  Vernon  eastward  to  New 
Rochelle.  and  24  automatic  signals  on  the  double  track  section 
from  Mount  Vernon  north  to  White  Plains,  Syi  miles. 

These  signals  are  spaced  to  permit  of  approximately  a  2H 
minute  headway  at  the  maximum  speed  of  express  trains.  In 
locating  the  signals  consideration  was  given  to  the  possibility 
of  the  future  use  of  automatic  stops  and  overlapping  the  control 
of  signals.  The  present  signals  are  so  placed  that  with  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  rearrangement  and  the  addition  of  the  extra 
blocks  necessary,  this  same  headway  can  still  be  maintained 
should  the  overlap  system  be  required,  and  all  apparatus  is  being 
supplied  with  the  parts  necessary  to  change  over  to  this  system. 

The  block  system  will  be  operated  by  alternating  current  at 
110  volts  60  cycles.  There  will  be  six  interlocking  plants,  two 
of  which  are  passing  sidings  on  the  doitble  track  belweeti  Mount 
Vernon  and  While  Plains;  one  for  two  storage  siding  connec- 
tions at  New  Rochelle;  one  for  crossovers  on  the  four  track 
section  between  West  Farms  and  Mount  Vernon ;  one  for  the 
White  Plains  terminal,  including  connection  to  the  future  ex- 
tension and  the  switches  (or  the  platform  tracks;  and  one  for 
the  junction  at  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  double  track  sections 
to  New  Rochelle  and  White  Plains  diverge  from  each  other. 

The  interlockings  will  be  power  operated,  all-electric  Union 
style  "F"  type,  operating  on  storage  battery  'at  110  volts.  The 
storage  battery,  motor  generator  and  heating  system  will  be 
housed  in  the  lower  floor  of  the  tower  buildings. 

The  signals  in  most  cases  will  be  suspended  from  catenary 
bridges  in  which  the  mechanism  case,  supported  by  the  bridge 
truss  is  at  the  top  of  the  post.  The  well-known  Union  style 
"B"  mechanism  will  be  used,  operating  center-pivoted  two- 
position  home  and  distant  blades. 

This  railway  is  designed  for  electric  operation  in  which  alter- 
nating current  at  11,000  volts,  25  cycles  is  distributed  to  a  trol- 
ley wire  supported  by  a  catenary  structure  on  bridges.  These 
bridges  are  used,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  support  the  signals. 
Power  for  the  signal  system  will  be  obtained  from  the  11,000 
volt  distribution.  At  Mount  Vernon  a  duplicate  set  of  fre- 
quency converters  will  be  provided  for  this  purpose.  The  11,000 
volts  will  be  stepped  down  to  440  volts  necessary  for  the  con- 
verter which  will  deliver  alternating  current  to  a  duplicate  set 
of  signal  mains  throughout  at  2,200  volts  60  cycles.  Motor  gen- 
erator sets  connected  to  the  signal  mains  will  be  used  at  each 
interlocking  for  charging  the  storage  batteries. 

An  underground  conduit  system  is  being  laid  down  through- 
out the  entire  territory,  for  the  telephone  cables,  telephones  be- 
ing the  only  means  of  communication  that  will  be  used.  A 
separate  duct  is  being  provided  in  the  conduit  system  for  the 
signal  cables.  The  2,200  volt  signal  mains  will  be  carried  on 
cross  arms  on  the  catenary  bridge  legs. 

All  the  latest  appliances  known  to  the  art  for  safely  and  ex- 
peditiously handling  traffic  will  be  used  in  the  signaling  of  this 
road  and  the  construction  work  will  be  of  the  most  permanent 
kind  and  in  keeping  with  the  work  of  the  other  departments. 
Some  of  the  special  features  are: 

The  absence  of  a.  c.  wires  common  to  more  than  one  source 
of  energy.  The  control  of  the  circuit  on  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive wires  for  a.  c.  signals.  The  division  of  d.  C.  energy  at  the 
more  important  interlockings.  Two  separate  and  distinct  indica- 
tions of  the  approach  of  a  train  into  the  first  two  blocks  in  rear 
of  the  home  signal.  Approach  and  route  locking  time  and 
emergency  releases. 

Lever  light  indicators  will  be  used  on  the  interlocking  ma- 
chines and  all  other  indications  will  be  given  by  lights  on  ihe 
track  diagram.    No  indicators  of  the  semaphore  type  will  be  used. 

Fiber  conduit  will  be  used,  throughout,  instead  of  wood  trunk- 
ing  and  loricated  pipe  will  be  used  for  the  conduit  risers  on  the 
bridge  legs.  The  signal  and  telephone  work  will  be  installed  ac- 
cording to  plana  and  specifications  prepared  by  the  signal  depart- 
ment of  the  road. 


Supply  (Evabt  ^tm». 


Arthur  T.  Herr-  has  been  made  western  representative  of 
the  Inter-Ocean  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  with  office  at  the  First 
National  Bank  building,  Denver,  Colo. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  Au- 
gust 28  on  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  plate  girders,  man- 
ganese steel  castings,  locomotive  and  car  springs,  untreated  ties, 
etc.    Circular  No.  642. 

F.  R  Guy  has  been  made  trafRc  manager  of  the  Cement 
Products  Exhibition  Company,  Chicago,  with  office  in  the  Frick 
building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr,  Guy  will  assist  exhibitors  in  ship- 
ping exhibits  to  Chicago  by  the  best  routes  and  at  the  most 
favorable  rates. 

The  n.  W.  Johns-Manville  Company,  New  York,  recently 
bought  the  sole  American  rights  to  the  English  J.-M.  Sea  ring 
packing.  These  J.-M.  Sea  rings  are  moulded  of  a  laminated 
material  (asbestos,  flax  or  duck),  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  with 
its  thin  end  turned  inwards.  There  is  a  hollow  space  in  every 
ring,  between  the  lip  and  the  heel  of  the  ring,  into  which  the 
steam  follows,  so  that  the  steam  itself,  not  the  gland  pressure, 
makes  the  packing  pressure  tight 

The  gross  sales  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago, 
for  the  month  of  July,  show  a  falling  off  of  3  per  cent.,  as 
compared  with  July,  1910,  but  the  first  seven  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  show  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year.  The  company  is  earning  at 
the  rate  of  $66,000,000  a  year,  which  is  close  behind  the  high 
record  of  $69,000,000  which  it  earned  in  1906.  In  the  East,  the 
business  during  July  was  good;  the  falling  off  occurred  in  the 
central  and  western  districts.  The  cable  manufacturing  depart- 
ment shows  the  chief  decrease.  The  electrical  supplies  branch 
shows  a  small  gain,  and  the  business  in  the  telephone  apparatus 
department  is  good.  .Abroad,  the  company's  business  is  satis- 
factory and  shows  a  larger  rate  of  increase  than  in  this  coun- 
try. While  the  number  of  customers  has  increased,  the  value 
of  the  average  order  during  the  past  year  has  fallen  from  $72 
to  $70,  The  company  is  now  employing  26,000  persons,  as  com- 
pared with  29.000  in  1906,  which  is  the  largest  number  ever  on 
the  company's  books  at  any  one  time.  The  Western  Electric 
Company  will  soon  open  a  branch  office  at  Richmond.  Va,, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  H,  W.  Hall,  heretofore  manager  of 
the  Denver,  Colo,,  office.  This  will  make  the  twenty-fifth  dis- 
tributing office  of  the  company. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Hydraulic  Pumps,— The  Watson  S tillm an  '  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  catalog  No,  81,  superseding  catalog  No,  71,  of 
its  hydraulic  pumps  and  accessories.  One  of  the  features  of  the 
design  of  these  pumps  is  that  all  valves  are  placed  above  the  cis- 
tern top  where  they  may  be  easily  examined.  It  is  claimed  that 
these  pumps  do  not  trap  air,  a  great  advantage  in  hydraulic 
work.  The  many  types  and  styles  of  pumps  are  illustrated  and 
described  and  prices  are  included. 

Stohace  Battebies,— The  Gould  Storage  Battery  Company, 
New  York,  has  devoted  bulletin  No,  12  to  the  storage  battery 
installation  in  the  Detroit  river  tunnel  plant.  In  this  installation 
a  Gould  storage  battery  and  its  regulating  apparatus  supplies  the 
means  whereby  the  Detroit  Edison  Company  is  enabled  to  eco- 
nomically pull  the  load  of  the  Michigan  Central  trains  through 
the  tunnel.  The  bulletin  is  illustrated  and  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  success  with  which  this  system  has  met, 

RooFiNC— The  General  Roofing  Manufacturing  Co.,  East  St. 
Louis,  III.,  has  reprinted  a  report  of  the  Northwestern  Lumber- 
men's Association,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  the  manufacture  of 
various  styles  of  roofing.  This  report  was  written  by  a  com- 
mittee after  a  thorough  investigation  of  many  of  the  leading  roof 
manufacturing  plants  in  this  country.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  the 
consumer  and  the  retailer  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terials used  so  that  they  cannot  be  imposed  upon  by  fraudulent 
claims.  ^^cftry  V_l  K^J  K.'^  I  «^ 
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New  Incorporation!,  Survoyi,   Etc. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — According  to  press  reports, 
this  company  will  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  for  improvements 
at  Sibley,  Mo.,  where  the  road  crosses  Ihe  Missouri  river.  A  new 
bridge  is  to  be  built  on  the  old  piers.  The  other  improvements 
to  be  made  include  grade  reduction  work  and  putting  in  four 
miles  of  second  track. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.— An  officer  writes  that  double -tracking 
work  is  now  being  carried  out  by  Lorimer  &  Galliger,  Chicago, 
on  the  Chicago  division,  between  Hamler,  Ohio,  and  Holgate. 
A  contract  for  the  work  was  awarded  some  time  ago. 

Boston  Elevated.— An  officer  writes  that  this  conipatiy  is 
planning  to  build  an  elevated  extension  from  the  Sullivan  square 
terminal  at  Charleston,  Mass.,  over  a  private  right-of-way, 
through  Everett  to  Maiden,  three  miles.  Part  of  the  rig!it-iif- 
way  has  been  secured. 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Eastern.- The  New  York  Public  Ser- 
vice Commission,  Second  district,  has  again  refused  to  issue  a 
certificate  of  necessity  to  this  company.  The  company  was  or- 
ganized in  1S07  to  build  from  Buffalo,  N.  V.,  east  to  Rochester, 
thence  to  Troy,  about  300  miles.  The  report  of  the  commission 
is  noticed  on  page  318. 

Californl\  Roads.— Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  !ine,  it  is 
said,  from  Cottonwood,  Shasta  county,  Cal.,  via  Millville  to 
Whitmore.    Clinton  Walker  is  said  to  be  interested. 

Canadian  PACiric— Engineers  are  now  at  work,  it  is  said, 
locating  new  yards  on  Island  No.  1  at  Fort  William,  Ont.,  and 
grading  work  will  be  started  soon  for  the  six  miles  of  track  to 
be  laid  there.  Connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  new  yards  via 
the  McKellar  river  bridge  and  the  new  Kaminislikwia  river 
bridge. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pvget  Sovnd.^ According  lo  press  re- 
ports, a  contract  has  been  given  to  D.  J.  Burke,  Lewistown, 
Mont,  for  completing  the  grade  on  18  miles  of  the  branch 
between  Lewistown  and  Hilger. 

Colusa  &  Hamilton.— See  Southern  Pacific. 

Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern.— An  officer  writes  that 
contracts  are  to  be  let  at  once  for  building  a  43-mile  extension. 
The  line  is  now  in  operation  from  Denver,  Colo,,  north  to 
Greeley,  56  miles,  and  the  extension  will  be  continued  northwest 
via  Severance,  Wellington  and  Laramie,  Wyo.,  to  a  point  in 
central  Wyoming,  and  ultimately  to  Seattle,  Wash.  The  line  is 
being  built  to  carry  agricultural  products  and  livestock  on  the 
ISO   miles,   and   coal    beyond   that  point.     (September  30, 
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Denver,  Nokthwestern  &  Pacific— An  officer  writes  re.^.ird- 
ing  the  reports  that  a  line  is  to  be  built  from  Orestod,  Colo., 
on  the  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific,  southwest  to  Do'.iero, 
on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  42  miles,  that  this  is  one  of  the 
company's  proposed  lines,  but  nothing  definite  has  jet  hern 
decided. 

Dunbar  &  Waus.^ukes.- Incorporated  in  Wisconsin  with 
$150,000  capital,  to  build  from  Wausaukee,  Wis.,  to  Girard  Junc- 
tion, 14  miles,  also  to  build  an  extension  to  Dunbar,  12  miles,  in 
Marinette  county.  J.  W.  Wells,  Menominee,  Mich. ;  C.  B. 
Culbertson,  Detroit,  and  J.  A,  Culbertson,  Kenilworth,  III,,  are 
interested. 

East  Boston  Marginal  Freight. — Incorporated  in  Massachu- 
setts with  $200,000  capital,  to  build  from  Condor  and  Border 
Streets,  in  East  Boston,  Mass.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Boston 
&  Albany,  near  Webster  street.  A.  E.  Cox,  J.  Campbell,  W.  F. 
Brown,  E.  R.  Anderson  and  G,  A.  Swectser  are  incorporators. 

GiLMORE  &.  Pittsburgh. — .\n  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  company  will  build  an  extension  northeast  to  Dillon,  Mont, 
and  put  up  a  new  station  at  that  place.  Trackage  rights  have 
been  secured  over  the  Oregon  Short  Line  for  part  of  the  way, 
and  there  will  be  about  six  miles  of  new  track  to  be  constructed. 
This  work  is  lo  be  carried  out  at  once.  The  company  has  filed 
plans   in   Montana   for   an   extension   from   Dillon,   northeast   to 


Whitehall,  thence  west  to  Butte,  this  route  may  be  changed  and. 
the  line  built  via  Parrot  instead  of  via  Whitehall.  The  company 
does  not  intend  to  build  to  Butte  in  tlie  near  future,  as  no  defi- 
nite time  has  been  fixed  for  such  an  extension. 

Grafton,  Fairmont  &  Clarksburg  (Electric).— An  officer 
wrilcs  that  contracts  are  to  be  let  this  fall,  to  build  an  electric 
line  from  Grafton,  W.  Va,,  west  via  Bootbsvillc  and  Bridgeport 
to  Clarksburg,  with  a  connecting  line  from  Boothsville  north  to 
Fairmont,  in  all,  about  30  miles.  C.  F.  Sutherland,  president,. 
Morgantown.     (May  19,  p,  1187.) 

Grand  Trunk. — A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Southern 
New  England  in  Massachusetts.  The  company  was  organized  to 
build  the  Grand  Trunk  extension  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  southeast 
lo  Providence,  R.  L    (July  7,  p.  64.) 

Great  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  track  laying  is  now 
under  way  on  the  extension  from  Stanley,  N.  D.,  to  Powers 
Lake,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  work  finished  this  fall. 
According  to  press  reports,  Guthrie  &  Co,,  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  are 
the  contractors.      (December  2,  p.   1096.) 

Halite  &  Northern. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Second  district,  has  granted  a  certificate  of  public  con- 
venience and  necessity  to  this  company.  The  plans  call  for 
building  from  Halite,  in  Livingston  county,  N,  Y.,  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  to  a  connection  with  the  Genesee  &  Wyoming" 
near  Relsof  station,  3.5  miles.  W.  A.  Hazard,  E.  W.  Brown 
and  A.  Bigelow,  New  York,  are  incorporators, 

Harhisburg  &  Southern  Illinois  Traction. — .\n  officer 
writes  that  the  prospects  of  building  this  line  are  good.  The 
projected  route  is  from  El  Dorado,  III.,  southwest  via  Wasson, 
Harrisburg  and  Carriers  Mills  to  Stonefort,  about  25  miles. 
This  right-of-way  may  be  changed  and  the  line  will  probably 
be  extended  to  have  a  total  length  of  about  100  miles.  J.  E. 
Ehlers,   chief   engineer,   Evansville,   Ind. 

Hudson  Bay  Railway. — According  to  press  reports,  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  J.  D,  Mc.\rthur,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  to 
build  the  first  section  from  the  northern  terminus  of  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  branch  at  Le  Pas,  Keewatin,  northeast  to  Thicket 
Portage,  in  the  wilderness,  185  miles.  The  work  is  to  be  started 
at  once  and  will  cost  about  $3,000,000,  The  line  is  to  be  built 
to  Fort  Churchill  or  Port  Nelson,  on  Hudson  bay.  (June  2,  p. 
1296.) 

Illinois  Traction,- .According  to  press  reports  the  extension 
from  Morris,  111.,  northeast  to  Joliel,  is  to  be  opened  for  traffic 
in  September.  Connection  is  to  be  made  at  Joliet  with  the 
Chicago  &  Joliet  Electric. 


low  A  Central,— S 
Lexington  &  Eas' 


■  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis. 

itN. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 


Louisville  &  Nashvili.e, — An  officer  of  the  Lexington  & 
Eastern  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  by  Winston  &  Co., 
Richmond.  Va,,  from  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  Peters  fork  of 
the  Kentucky  river,  up  Boone  fork  and  Wright  fork,  to  the  mines 
of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Company,  about  6  miles.  (May  19,  p. 
1187.) 

Manatawney  Railroad. — Incorporated  in  Pennsylvania  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  build  from  Douglassville,  Berks  county.  Pa., 
north  to  Spangsville,  10  miles.  M.  J.  Person,  president, 
Bethlehem. 

Minneapolis  &  St,  Louis.^ Announcement  is  made  that  this 
company  will  build  an  extension  either  from  Leola,  S,  D.,  or 
about  250  miles  from  Watertown,  a  little  further  east,  lo  the 
Canadian  border,  wiiere  coimection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  or  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  The  company  may 
also  build  another  line  from  St,  Paul,  Minn.,  north  to  a  con- 
nection with  a  Canadian  road  at  Winnipeg,  Man.  The  Iowa 
Central  is.  planning  important  extension  work,  to  include  a  line 
from  Centerville,  near  the  southern  border  of  Iowa,  to  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  about  182  miles. 

Missouri,  Arkansas  &  Gulf.— An  officer  writes  that  a  grad- 
ing contract  has  been  let  to  P.  A,  Herringlon,  Houston,  Mo., 
and  work  is  now  under  way  from  Rolla,  south  via  Laconia, 
Anutt,  Lenox,  Licking,  Raymondville  or_Houston  and  Willow 
Springs,  to  Bakersfield,  about  110  mi!^s.__  (Tj^rfj  y|l( -vbe  three 
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important  trestles,  each  125  ft.  long.  '  The  tine  is  being  built  to 
carry  farm  products,  lumber,  mining  products  and  live  stock. 
Gilbert  Lay,  president,  St.  Clair,  and  W.  B.  Payne,  engineer, 
RoUa.     (July  21,   p.   158.) 

Mobile-West  Shore  Traction.— An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  has  asked  for  inccrporaticn  to  build  from  Mobile,  Ala., 
south  to  Alabama  Port,  on  the  western  shore  of  Mobile  bay, 
about  25  miles.  H.  Austill.  president;  J.  N.  McAleer,  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  E,  Posey,  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mobile.  W.  B, 
Delchamps.  J.  R.  Peavy,  C.  V.  Holliiiger  and  M.  J.  McDermott, 
and  the  above  officers  are  directors. 

Oakland  &  .\ntioch  (Electric). — A  contract  has  been  given 
by  this  eoinpany  for  piercing  a  one-mile  tunnel  beneath  the  hilts 
between  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda  counties.  Cal.,  on  the  line 
between  Oakland  and  Walnut  Creek,     (^ugust  4.  p.  269.) 

Oklahoma-Shawnee  ( Electric). — Incorporated  in  Oklahoma 
with  $3,000,0(0  capital,  to  build  from  Oklahoma  City,  Ok!a., 
southeast  to  Shawnee,  about  40  miles,  with  a  branch  north  to 
Chagdler,  30  miles.  The  incorporators  include:  L.  E.  Patterson, 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Traction  Company ;  II.  A, 
Kroeger,  C.  Combs.  M.  E.  Springer,  A.  R.  Bettis  and  A.  Cook, 
all  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West, — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  given  contracts  to  the  Brownell  Improvement  Co., 
Chicago,  and  to  P.  T.  Clifford  &  Son.  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  for  grade 
separation  work  in  Cleveland.  Ohio,  from  Central  to  Hamilton 

Portland  &  West  Coast  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, — 
Incorporated  in  Oregon  with  $1,000,000  capital  and  headquarters 
at  Portland,  Ore.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  McMinnvillc. 
southwest  via  Sheridan  and  Willamina.  along  the  course  of  the 
Yamhill  and  Little  Ncstucca  rivers,  thence  north  to  Bay  City. 
Tillamook  county,  about  80  miles.  The  incorporators  include: 
W.  F.  Prier.  C,  F.  Hendrickson  and  J,  H.  Upton. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shout  Line  (Electric).— A  contract  has  been 
given  10  the  Homer- Crosby  Construction  Company.  Seattle. 
Wash.,  for  building  a  line  from  Seattle,  south,  via  Youngstown 
and  Des  Moines  to  Tacoma.  about  35  miles.  E,  C,  Million  is  in- 
terested in  the  project. 

Southern  New  Encl.\nd.— See  Grand  Trunk. 

Southern  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  the  Cohisa  &  Hsm- 
ilton,  which  was  recently  incorporated  in  California,  will  build 
from  Harrington,  Cal.,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  northeast  via 
College  City  to  Grimes,  thence  northwest  via  Sycamore  t'J 
Colusa,  thence  north  along  the  west  side  of  the  Sacram.'nto 
river  to  Hamilton,  about  60  miles.  E.  E.  Calvin,  president,  and 
William  Hood,  chief  engineer,  San  Francisco,     (July  28,  p.  198.) 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Willamette  Pacific,  recently 
incorporated  in  Oregon  with  $1,000,000  capital,  is  to  be  built 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  interests.  The  projected  route  is  from 
Eugene.  Ore.,  west  along  the  Siuslaw  river  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
thence  south  to  Marshfield,  about  125  miles.  It  is  expected  that 
the  work  will  be  finished  in  two  years  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8,000,000.  At  Marshfield  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the 
Coos  Bay,  Roscburg  &  Eastern,  now  operating  a  28-mile  line 
from  Marshfield  to  Myrtle  Point,  which  iS  owned  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  It  is  understood  that  the  construction  of  the  new 
line  means  the  abandonment  by  the  Southern  Pacific  of  the 
project  to  build  from  Drain,  about  38  miles  south  of  Eugene, 
west  to  Coos  bay.  on  which  some  work  has  already  been  car- 
ried out.  The  officers  of  the  new  company  are  G,  X.  Wendling, 
president;  S.  O.  Johnson,  vice-president,  both  of  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  R.  M.  Cross,  vice-president;  S.  R.  Brodie,  secretary,  both 
of  Portland,  Ore.;  C.  H.  Barrell.  secretary,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal, 
and  C.  R,  Breck,  chief  engineer,  Eugene,  Ore.  (See  Willamette 
Pacific,  June  30.  p.   1714.) 

An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  lo  the  Utah 
Construction  Company.  Ogden,  Utah,  to  build  a  branch  from 
Tulasco,  Nev..  northeasterly  to  Metropolis,  eight  miles.  Maxi- 
mum grades  will  be  1  per  cent.,  and  maximum  curvature  10  deg. 
The  principal  prospective  business  is  in  agricultural  products. 
(July  28,  p.  199.) 

Southern  Railway.- This  company  has  just  completed  re- 
vision and  double-tracking  work  on  the  line  connecting  the  Chat- 


tanooga. Tenn.,  passenger  terminals  and  freight  yards  with 
Ooltewah  Junction,  where  the  tracks  of  the  .\tlanta  and  Knox- 
ville  divisions  meet.  This  line  is  13.75  miles  long  and  is  now 
open  for  freight  and  passenger  service, 

Vallejo  &  Northern  (Electric).— According  to  press  reports, 
this  company  has  made  financial  arrangements  for  building  a 
section  of  17  miles  between  Vallejo,  Cal,.  and  Woodiand. 
(.May  12.  p.   1133.) 

Wichita  Falls  Route. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  let  to  the  Texas  &  Oklahoma  Construction  Co,,  Wichita 
Falls,  Tex,,  for  work  on  the  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern,  from 
Hanimon,  Okla..  north  via  Moorwood,  Leedy,  Trail,  Camargo,. 
Vici,  Detroit,  Woodward,  Fort  Supply  and  thence  into  Beaver 
county.  Track  has  been  laid  on  live  miles  of  the  main  line  and 
in  the  material  yard.  Some  of  the  work  will  be  rough.  Maximum 
grades  will  be  0.7'  of  1  per  cent.  The  line  is  being  built  to  carry 
alfalfa,  cotton,  corn,  wheat  and  other  farm  products.  (Aug.  II, 
p,  305.) 

Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern.— See  Wichita  Falls  Route. 

Willamette  Pacific. — See  Southern  Pacific. 

Wisconsin  &  Northern.— This  company  has  petitioned  the 
railway  commission  of  Wisconsin  for  a  certificate  of  convenience 
and  necessity  to  build  an  extension  from  Shawano,  Wis,,  via 
Appleton  to  Meiiasha  (March  31,  p.  814.) 
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BicELOw,  Kan,— The   Missouri   Pacific  plans  the 
of  new  passenger  stations  at  Bigelow  and  Greenleaf,  in  the  near 

BiNGHAMTON,  N,  Y.— An  oflicer  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  A.  E.  Badgeley.  Bing- 
hamton,  for  putting  up  a  roundhouse,  and  work  is  now  under 
way.  Contracts  for  all  material  and  equipment  for  this  round- 
house have  also  been  let, 

Centralia,  III.— The  Illinois  Central  has  begun  work  on  a 
new  classification  yard,  which  will  include  the  following :  South- 
botind,  receiving  yard.  8  tracks;  classification  yard,  16  tracks; 
departure  yard,  20  tracks;  northbound,  receiving  yard,  17  tracks; 
classification  yard,  32  tracks ;  departure  yard.  16  tracks ;  all 
tracks  having  a  capacity  of  80  cars.  The  group  of  shop  build- 
ings will  include  an  office  and  store  building.  40  ft.  x  60  ft',; 
car  repair  shed.  88  ft.  x  800  ft. ;  blacksmith  shop  and  locker 
building,  23  ft,  x  210  ft.;  storehouse  and  office  building,  25  ft,  x 
310  ft,;  wood  mill.  50  ft,  x  120  ft,;  powerhouse,  85  ft,  x  160  ft,; 
machine  shop  and  boiler  room,  160  ft.  x  170  ft,;  roundhouse 
office,  including  lockers  and  lavatories,  30  ft.  x  130  ft,;  oil, 
store  and  office  building,  30  ft.  x  140  ft.;  three  40  ft,  cinder  pits; 
a  coaling  and  sand  plant ;  42  ft.  track  scale ;  50  stall  engine- 
house;  85  ft,  turntable;  3  penstocks  and  2  water  tanks  and  a 
mimber  of  small  acces.sory  buildings.  The  shop  group  will  be 
served  by  9  tracks,  with  a  total  capacity  of  520  cars,  and  the 
roundhouse  group  by  12  tracks,  with  a  capacity  of  532  cars. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. — The  Des  Moines  City  Railway  is  said  lo 
have  awarded  the  contract  for  building  a  one-story  brick  ad- 
dition to  its  power  plant. 


DlLLC 


■,  Mont. — See  Gilmore  &  Pittsburgh  under  Railway  Cor 


Dumb.-vrton,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  a  new  sta- 
tion at  Dumbarton,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000, 

Grafton,  W.  Va. — The  Grafton  Traction  Cmopany  (Electric) 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  building  a  bridge  574  ft.  long  over 
the  Tygarts  Valley  river,  to  cost  about  $30,000. 

Granger,  Wash,— The  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Naviga- 
tion Co.,  has  been  granted  a  permit  to  put  up  a  new  station  at 
Granger. 

Greenleaf,  Kan.— See  Bigelow,  Kan. 

JopLiN,  Mo.— The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  let  the  con- 
tract   for  building  an  eight-story   passenger  station   and  office 
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building,  which  together  wtlh  other  improvements  at  this  place 
will  cost  about  $1,000,000.  The  company  will  occupy  the  main 
floor  and  basement  of  the  building. 

Los  Ahceles,  Cal.— The  Los  Angeles  Railway  (electric)  has 
given  a  contract  to  Arthur  S.  Bent,  Los  Angeles,  it  is  said,  to  put 
up  new  car  shops  in  Loa  Angeles. 

Louisville.  Ky.— The  Louisville  Railway  (electric)  has  bought 
land  for  the  erection  of  a  repair  shop  and  a  plant  for  building 
Street  cars.     Work  on  the  building  will  be  commenced  in  the 

MoNCTON,  N.  B.— Contracts  are  said  to  be  let  to  C.  A.  Mur- 
ray and  John  A.  Lea,  Moncton,  for  putting  up  stations  and 
other  buildings  between  Moncton  and  Beaver  Brook,  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific.  The  value  of  the  contracts  is  about 
$150,000. 

M.  &  K,  Junction,  W.  Va.— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  building 
a  helper  station,  to  cost  $100,000,  at  M.  4  K.  Junction,  and  upon 
completion  of  the  work  the  present  Station  at  Rowlesburg  will 
be  closed. 

Nashville.  Tenn.— An  officer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
writes  that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Foye-Proctor  Com- 
pany. Nashville,  to  build  reinforced  concrete  retaining  walls  and 
underpasses  under  the  Nashville-Louisville  line,  from  Eighth  to 
-  fourth  avenues  in  Nashville.  The  value  of  the  contract  is  about 
$50,000. 

North  Berwick  Junction,  Me.— The  Boston  &  Maine  will 
build  an  85-ft.  turntable' at  North  Berwick. 

Pajaeo.  Cal.— The  Southern  Pacific  will  establish  a  new 
terminal  about  a  half-mile  from  Pajaro.  and  will  put  up  a  new 
station,  also  a  round  house.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improve- 
ments is  $50,000. 

PoRTEBViLLE,  CAL.^Thc  Souihcm  Pacific  will  build  a  new 
station  it  is  said,  at  Portersville. 

Port  A-bthur,  Ont. — The  Canadian  Pacific  will  put  up  a  dock 
at  Port  Arthur,  it  is  said,  to  cost  $230,000. 

Sacbamebto,  Cal.— Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  will  put  up  a  combined  passenger  and  freight 
station  on  I  street,  in  Sacramento. 

St.  Clair,  Pa.— The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  will  build  a  new 
roundhouse. 

Sibley,  Mo.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  (see  Railway 
Age  Gasetle  of  July  21,  under  Iron  and  Steel)  has  awarded  the 
contract  to  the  American  Bridge  Co.  for  the  material  for  a  bridge 
over  the  Missouri  river  at  Sibley.  The  bridge  will  be  built  on 
the  present  location  and  will  be  of  single-track  width,  but  with 
gauntlet  tracks.  It  will  require  9,910  tons  of  structural  steel. 
The  grade  on  the  east  approach  will  be  reduced  from  0.8  to  O.S 
per  cent. 

Toledo,  Ohio.— The  Hocking  Valley  will  build  a  new  concrete 
dock  this  fall  on  the  Toledo  water  front,  to  cost  about  $300,000- 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  War  department  to  establish 
the  dock  line.     Plans   for  the  structure  have  already  been  com- 

ToRONTO,  Ont.— The  Canadian  Pacific  has  been  given  a  per- 
mit to  build  the  new  office  building  on  the  corner  of  King  and 
Yonge  streets.  Toronto. 

Truro.  N.  S.— Bids  are  wanted  by  L.  K,  Jones,  secretary,  De- 
partment of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  up  to  noon, 
August  25,  for  building  a  stone  passenger  station  for  the  Inter- 
colonial Railway  at  Truro,  N,  S. 

West  Allis.  Wis.— The  railway  commission  of  Wisconsin  has 
ordered  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  to  abolish  the  present 
grade  crossing  at  National  avenue  in  West  Allis.  and  build  a 
new  highwav  and  a  new  subway  within  six  months  from  Au- 
gust 8,  1911'  ___^__^______ 

The  secretary  of  public  works  of  the  state  of  Parana,  Brazil, 
has  signed  a  contract  with  a  representative  of  the  Brazilian  Rail- 
way Construction  Company,  for  the  building  within  the  next  six 
years  of  a  railway  between  Rio  Pardo  and  Curityba,  passing  by 
Bocayuva  and  Campina  Grande,  with  branches  to  the  ports  of 
Antonina  and  Paranagua.  This  line  will  permit  of  the  journey 
from  Curityba  to  the  Port  of  Santos  being  made  in  about  12 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— At  the  annual  meeting  Oc- 
tober 26  the  stockholders  will  be  asked  to  authorize  an  issue 
of  $100,289,000  convertible  bonds.  President  Ripley  says  that 
the  object  in  asking  so  large  an  issue  is  to  prepare  for  re- 
quirements a  long  time  ahead.  It  is  not  expected  that  any 
will  be  sold  for  at  least  six  months.  The  company  now  has 
$289,000  common  stock  in  its  treasury,  so  the  amount  to  be  is- 
sued to  prepare  for  all  of  the  proposed  bond  issue  will  be 
$100,000,000.  The  stockholders  will  be  asked  also  to  secure 
the  release  of  $10,800,000  of  the  preferred  stock  deposited  by 
the  reorganization  committee  in  1896  for  various  purposes.  In 
addition  they  will  be  asked  to  approve  the  purchase  of  the 
line  from  the  Needles,  Cal.,  to  Mojave,  now  operated  under 
lease  from  the  Southern  Pacific. 

Chicago,  Tebjib  Haute  &  Southeastern.- A  dividend  of  1  per 
cent.,  payable  September  1,  1911.  has  been  declared  on'  the 
$6,500,000  income  bonds.  This  is  the  second  payment  of  inter- 
est on  these  bonds, 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton. — This  property  will  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  Detroit  on  October  5  in  pursuance  of  the  foreclosure 
decree  in  favor  of  the  New  York  Trust  Company. 

Iowa  CENTitAL.^See  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

Evansville  &  Terre  Haute. — A  cash  dividend  of  5  per  cent. 
has  been  declared  on  all  the  outstanding  stock,  both  common 
and  preferred.  This  is  the  same  rate  of  dividend  which  was 
paid  on  both  classes  of  stock  in  1910,  and  the  Commercial  6- 
Financial  Chronicle  says  it  is  understood  that  the  declaration 
represents  an  adjustment  of  dividends  in  connection  with  the 
merging  of  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  with  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois. 

Minneapous  &  St.  Louis.— Newman  Erb  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  of  the  Iowa  Cen- 
tral. It  is  announced  that  Mr.  Erb  has  acquired  a  large  stock 
interest  in  these  roads  and  is  joining  Edwin  Hawley  in  the 
immediate    development    of    these    properties.      See    Railway 

Missoimi,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf.— See  Oklahoma  City  Terminal 
Railway. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico.— J,  N.  Gilbrath,  head  of  the 
Mexican  branch  of  the  Waters-Pierce  Oil  Company,  and  for- 
merly general  manager  of  the  Mexican  Central,  has  been 
elected  a  director  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  suc- 
ceeding M.  G.  Ribon,  resigned. 

Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — 
Henry  C.  Frick  has  resigned  as  a  director  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee.  Frank  A.  Vanderhp.  president  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  New  York,  and  a  director  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  has  been  elected  a  director  and  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  O.-W.,  and  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line,  succeeding  Mr.  Frick. 

Oklahoma  City  Terminal  Railway.— This  company  has  been 
organized,  with  $75,000  capital  stock,  to  take  over  the  bonus 
raised  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Oklahoma  City,  for 
the  building  of  terminal  facilities  for  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
&  Gulf. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — This  company  has  sold  to  Speyer 
&  Co.  about  $3,000,000  equipment  trust  notes  covering  about 
$3,300,000  worth  of  cars  and  locomotives.  The  entire  amount 
of  the  issue  has  been  sold  privately  by  Speyer  &  Co. 

St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines.— This  road,  which  was  sold  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  two  months  ago.  is  now  known 
as  the  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Short  Line. 

Union  Pacific— Announcement  has  just  been  made  that  Henry 

C  Frick  resigned  from  the  board  of  directors  about  two  months 

ago.     It  is  said  that  the  resignation  is  caused  solely  by  Mr. 

Prick's  desire  to  lessen  his  business  dutfes,"  . 
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A  RESIDENT  of  the  state  of  New  York  holds  a  railway 
**  bond  of  91,000.  Under  the  new  law  of  the  stale,  by  send- 
ing lo  the  comptroller  a  tax  of  five  mills  or  $5,  the  bond  becomes 
permanently  exempt  from  taxation — otherwise,  under  the  stat- 
utes, it  must  incur  local  taxation.  The  same  holder  of  the  rail- 
way bond  moves  over  the  state  line  eastward  and  becomes  a 
resident  of  Connecticut.  Unless  his  bond  happens  to  be  issued 
by  a  Connecticut  railway— in  which  case  it  escapes  all  tax  to  the 
personal  holder  resident  of  ithe  state — he  can  escafie  local  tax- 
ation, as  in  New  York,  through  payment  of  a  tax  to  the  state. 
But,  instead  of  $5  with  permanent  exemption,  he  must  pay  4 
mills,  or  $4  yearly.  If  he  holds  the  bond,  say,  for  ten  years, 
his  taxes  are  $40,  instead  of  the  $5  in  New  York  state.     The 


disparity  between  two  adjacent  states  illustrates  sharply  the  di- 
vergencies in  railway  taxation  in  the  states,  and  in  both  cases 
may  mean  double  taxation.  For  if  the  New  York  resident  had 
held  a  New  Haven  railway  bond,  it  would  have  already  paid  a 
corporate  tax  of  I  per  cent,  on  its  par  lo  Connecticut;  while  the 
Connecticut  resident's  bond — if  of  an  outside  railway — has  car- 
ried also  its  outside  corporate  tax,  direct  or  indirect.  Neverthe- 
less, the  new  statute  of  New  York,  substituting  permanent  ex- 
emption from  railway  and  other  bonds  on  payment  of  a  small 
state  tax,  is  a  direct  step  in  advance.  It  does  not  extinguish  the 
inequitable  double  taxation  levied  on  both  the  railway  corpo- 
ration and  its  bondholders,  but  does  materially  modify  it;  it 
does  not  eliminate  the  tax  dodgers,  but  it  tends  to  reduce  them 
numerically;  and  it  sets  an  example  for  other  states  where  the 
blending  of  personal  and  corporate  railway  taxation  has  been  as 
conspicuous  as  unjust. 

THE  bulletin  of  the  New  York  state  department  of  labor  for 
Junelastsliowing  that  for  the -first  three  months  of  the  pres- 
ent calendar  year  there  were  more  idle  persons  than  during  the 
same  period  in  1910,  but  an  increase  in  wages  from  $3.18  to 
$3.26  per  day,  brings  up  a  railway  reminiscence  which  for  other 
reasons  is  likely  to  remain  vivid.  It  will  be  recalled  that  early 
in  the  year  1908  railway  managers  had  decided  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a  reduction  of  wages  to  meet  the  great  decrease 
of  traffic  and  that  President  Roosevelt  just  then  checked  the  plan 
by  his  notification  that  federal  investigation  would  follow  any 
reduction.  Read  between  and  under  its  lines  it  was  tantamount 
to  the  statement  that  federal  sympathies  and  influence  would 
be  on  the  side  of  a  strike  should  one  ensue.  The  normal  and 
logical  result  followed.  The  railways  reduced  their  working 
force  instead  of  wages.  They  were  compelled  to  employ  fewer 
men  at  the  old  rale  instead  of  the  larger  number  of  men  at  the 
reduced  wage ;  and  in  this  the  unions  not  only  acquiesced,  but 
in  some  cases  the  idleness  and  hardship  of  the  discharged  men 
that  the  rest  might  retain  their  old  pay  was  hailed  as  a  triumph 
of  the  union  principle.  Certainly  we  do  not  now  recall  that 
any  union  that  would  have  assessed  itself  for  strikers  levied 
any  assessment  in  1908  for  the  idle  members  who  were  victims 
of  hard  times  on  the  railways.  Whether  the  increased  wage 
along  with  increased  idleness  which  the  department  of  labor 
now  returns  has  in  it  the  direct  influence  of  the  Rooievett  ut- 
terance of  three  and  a  half  years  ago  cannot  be  stated  posi- 
tively ;  but  the  indirect  influence,  at  least,  can  be  strongly  in- 
ferred. The  inference  is  clearer  still  that  to  the  employer  the 
necessity  of  cutting  down  forces  continues  to  outweigh  the  risk 
of  a  strike.  As  the  lower  paid  employees  go  first,  the  average 
raise  in  rate  of  pay  indicated  by  the  official  figures  is  readily 
explained. 

FIREMEN  can  be  trained  to  be  competent  and  efficient  moni- 
tors for  enginemen,  if  reasonable  effort  is  put  forth  to  that 
end.  We  said  this  last  week,  basing  the  statement  on  what  we 
believe  to  be  reasonable  considerations  and  on  well-known  facts 
and  good  evidence.  At  the  same  time  the  rules  and  practice 
of  many  roads  either  discredit  the  statement  or,  in  effect,  deny 
its  importance;  and,  therefore,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
print,  in  this  issue,  a  letter  from  "L.  N.  S,,"  confirming  what  we 
said.  "L.  N.  S."  is  an  experienced  operating  officer  of  a  large 
eastern  road  (but  his  name  does  not  begin  with  S),  and  his 
reputation  backs  up  his  words.  Every  one  must  admit  that  with 
two  lookouts  on  every  engine,  each  animated  by  an  intelligent 
purpose  to  aid  the  other,  the  disregard  of  signals,  with  its  dis- 
astrous consequences,  would  be  immensely  reduced.  This  being 
so,  the  question  a!  issue  is  a  vital  one  on  every  road.  "L.  N,  S." 
writes  interestingly  on  other  phases  of  discipline,  and  with  a 
vigorous  pen.  His  thrusts  at  the  brotherhoods,  and  at  congress- 
men hit  the  mark.  His  suggestion  that  the  Federal  steamboat  in- 
spection service  ought  to  be  copied  in  the  railway  field  is  i 
same  line  with  the  recent  recotnmeiidatt^  of  «H-()A«:lTy>f  the 
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Southern  Pacific,  who  told  us  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  gov- 
ernment's marine  supervision  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  but  the 
majority  of  conservative  railway  officers  will  be  slow  to  endorse 
the  idea.  They  will  be  sure  to  recall  the  well-known  dangers 
of  governmental  action  in  such  matters— political  appointees  and 
inefficiency.  Admitting  the  efficiency  of  the  steamboat  super- 
vision, could  the  same  be  duplicated  in  the  railway  service  ?  For 
ourselves,  the  biU  noire  of  this  problem  is  the  difficulty  of  re- 
taining efficient  superintendents.  Straight- from -the- shoulder  dis- 
cipline is  all  that  "L.  N.  S."  claims  for  it;  but  the  campaign  is 
a  long  one,  and  too  frequent  changing  of  shoulders  has  upset 
many  promising  schemes. 

*»I  N.  S."  is  not  the  orily  reader  interested  in  discipline,  as  will 
'—'.  be  seen  by  the  other  letters  printed  along  with  his.  The 
government  investigation  on  the  Bridgeport  collision  is  reported 
m  this  issue,  also.  Inspector  Belnap  recommends  aulomalic  stops 
and  the  use  of  approach -locking,  though  the  absence  of  approach- 
locking  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  accident.  As  to  whether  any- 
thing can  be  done,  more  than  is  now  done,  to  insure  a  good 
lookout  on  engines,  he  says  nothing.  Without  automatic 
stops  he  would  require  that,  in  cases  like  this,  trains  be 
brought  to  a  stop  before  setting  the  switihes  for  the  crossover. 
In  recommending  such  extreme  caution  he  has  the  svipport  of  the 
English  Clearing  House  code,  which  prescribes  similar  safe- 
guards. How  strictly  the  English  railways  adhere  to  require- 
ments of  that  kind  is,  however,  another  question.  Inquiries  have 
frequently  shown  that  when  in  a  hurry  they  relax  some  of  the 
rigid  provisions  of  their  rules.  Either  in  England  or  America, 
a  reduction  of  speed,  and  a  whistle  acknowledgement  to  the  sig- 
nalman that  the  speed  limit  had  not  been  forgotten,  ought  to 
be  a  sufficient  safeguard.  As  to  the  recommendation  to  use 
automatic  stops  everywhere,  the  most  natural  observation 
that  will  occur  to  most  railway  officers  is  that  Mr,  Belnap  is 
fortunate  to  have  been  able  to  settle  so  knotty  a  question  in 


'T'HE  British  railway  strike  is  of  interest  to  American  rail- 
*■      way  men,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  marked  differences  of 

conditions  in  the  two  countries.  Strikes  of  shopmen  occurred 
three  weeks  ago,  but  the  main  strike  lasted  only  two  days. 
Trainmen,  signalmen  and  the  lower  grades  seem  to  have  been 
banded  together.  But  the  traditional  English  conservatism  is 
found  among  all  classes,  and  the  percentage  of  men  refusing  to 
strike  appears  to  have  been  large.  England  is  so  thickly  popu- 
lated, so  full  of  cities  depending  on  the  railways  almost  literally 
for  their  daily  bread,  that  the  trouble  was  bound  to  come 
quickly  to  a  head,  as  it  did.  Even  the  strikers'  families  soon 
saw  the  danger  of  food  scarcity.  The  method  by  which  the 
settlement  was  so  quickly  reached  is  interesting — and  in  a  way, 
simple.  A  single  government  ministry,  having  large  statutory 
powers,  and  also  having  a  strong  motive  in  its  desire  to  please 
an  important  branch  of  its  suporters,  the  labor  voteis,  promptly 
used  two  weapons :  it  provided  ample  military  forces  to  keep 
order,  and  it  promised  the  railways  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  raise  transportation  rates  to  offset  such  increases  of  pay  as 
might  have  to  be  granted.  In  this  country  both  of  these  points 
would  be  causes  of  anxiety  in  case  of  a  strike.  The  military 
would  be  a  doubtful  reliance,  because  of  divided  authority,  of 
the  inherent  difficulties  in  using  it  and  of  our  non-military  pre- 
disposition. A  promise  of  permission  to  raise  rates  almost  mate- 
rialized in  our  labor  difficulties  last  year;  but  the  trouble  with 
that  is,  that  even  with  a  definite  promise  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  secure  great  advantage  from  it.  This,  indeed,  is  a  doubt 
still  pending  in  England.  The  shippers  will  claim  that  indus- 
try cannot  endure  an  advance  in  carrying  charges,  and  there 
may  be  much  reason  in  the  claim.  Whatever  the  result,  the 
working  of  the  conciliation  board  will  be  of  universal  interest, 
for  it  seems  to  be  true  that  English  directors  have  for  the  first 
time  openly  recognized  the  labor  unions. 


THE  POLICY  OF  RAILWAY  SINKING  FUNDS. 

JWILLARD  GIBBS,  formerly  register  of  bonds  of  the  Peno- 
•  sylvania  Railroad,  in  a  recent  article  criticises  somewhat 
severely  the  general  policy  of  American  railway  companies  of 
adopting  a  general  plan  of  refunding  maturing  bonds  instead  of 
providing  for  them  by  sinking  funds  started  at  the  outset  of  the 
particular  issue  of  bonds.  His  theory  is  the  ultra-conservative 
one,  with  much  on  its  face  to  commend  it,  that  nothing  so  safe- 
guards the  stockholder  as  the  carefully  guarded  and  continu- 
ously maintained  sinking  fund,  necessarily  made  from  net  earn- 
ings over  cost  of  operation  and  regular  fixed  charges,  including 
taxes  and  interest ;  that  it  is  a  constant  force  preserving  and  in- 
creasing a  railway  corporation's  credit;  and  that  it  has  a  specific 
and  emergency  value  in  a  period  when  railway  credit  might  other- 
wise fall  and  when,  in  periods  of  acute  depression,  its  resources 
can  be  used — if  in  cash  or  gilt  edged  securities— for  profitable 
investment  and  perhaps,  one  may  add,  in  retiring  at  a  relatively 
low  market  price  part  of  the  same  loan  that  the  fund  is  es- 
tablished to  take  up  at  maturity. 

No  one  can  queslion  the  doctrinal  soundness  of  the  theory. 
It  is,  in  a  large  sense,  the  application  of  the  rule  for  the  in- 
dividual lo  the  corporation.  The  wise  individual  owning  capital, 
either  does  not  run  into  debt  at  all,  or  if  forced  to  do  so  by 
the  conditions  of  his  business,  provides  ahead  for  payment.  He 
may  renew  his  well  secured  notes  a1  the  bank,  but  his  ultimate 
plan  is  their  payment  from  profits,  not  by  new  loans.  But  the 
railway  has  differed  from  the  individual  at  two  important  and 
fundamental  points:  It  has  been — and  is^not  only  an  ever- 
lastingly "going"  concern,  but  a  law  of  its  life  has  been  expan- 
sion. New  properties  to  be  acquired,  new  terminals  to  be  built, 
new  leases,  new  mergers  to  be  made,  have  constituted  a  vital 
principle  of  its  being  and  of  its  normal  development.  A  great 
number  of  these  liabilities  will  bring  returns  only  in  the  more 
or  less  remote  future.  The  question  then  is;  shall  the  sinking 
ftrad  be  established  with  presumptive  impairment  of  dividends, 
discontent  of  stockholders,  and  a  certain  lapse  of  credit  which 
always  follows  a  reduced  dividend,  or  is  reliance  to  be  placed 
rather  on  the  increased  net  earnings  that  follow  wise  expansion 
and  development  in  due  season?  Is  a  decreased  net  debt  or 
increased  net  earnings  the  major  factor  in  railway  credit,  both 
being  admittedly  a  positive  factor? 

But  even  if  it  is  conceded  that  the  theory  of  universal  sinking 
funds  would  have  been  a  counsel  of  perfection  if  adopted  at  the 
outset  of  American  railroading  and  continued  ever  since,  its 
application  to  present  conditions  becomes  pretty  fantastic.  The 
capital  stock  of  our  railways  in  1910  as  just  returned  by  Poor's 
Manual  was  $8,380,819,190;  bonded  debt  and  other  bonded 
obligations  combined,  $10,509,941,103;  or,  with  profit  and  loss  net 
surplus  subtracted  $9,474,241,162.  Bonded  debt  thus  exceeded 
capital  stock  by  somewhat  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  What  the 
sinking  fund  requirement  would  be  on  the  great  bonded  debt 
is  obviously  the  merest  guesswork,  so  infinite  in  variety  are 
the  bonded  debt  forms  and  separate  amounts.  But,  as  a  broad 
generalization,  if  it  called  for  only  an  annual  2  per  cent.,  or  say 
$188,000,000,  where  would  it  leave  the  $275,289,173  paid  during 
the  year  as  dividends  on  stock?  The  psychological  eondition  of 
a  good  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  railway  share- 
holders receiving  on  an  average  about  1  per  cent,  in  dividends, 
and  the  general  effect  on  railway  credit,  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  One  can,  of  course,  indulge  his  fancy  in  the  op- 
posite direction  and  imagine  a  period  of  wondrous  railway  pros- 
perity with  railway  baiting  and  other  evils  of  the  past,  and  such 
big  net  earnings  as  would  crystallize  the  sinking  fund  theory 
into  wide  practice.  But  the  wildest  optimism  sees  ahead  no  such 
Utopia  for  the  railway. 

The  actual  drift  is.  for  better  or  worse,  in  the  direction  oppo- 
site to  that  of  sinking  funds — toward,  as  we  have  heretofore 
pointed  out,  great  schemes  of  genfcral  refunding  as  illustrated  in 
the  Great  Northern  and  New  York  Central  plans.  The  theory 
that  annexes  to  such  methods  and,  oth^r  newt Iouik  Kxmservated 
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sinking  funds  for  liquidation  of  bonds  at  maturity  will  hold  fast 
enough  when  it  answers  the  question :  where  is  the  sinking  fund 
to  come  from  without  calamitous  effect  on  dividends?  Until 
conditions  change  radically,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  few 
exceptionally  prosperous  railways,  that  question  must  remain 
unanswered. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  TH*rriC  11*  THC  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  summary  of  the  statistical  report  for  the  year  ending  with 
June,  1910,  given  out  by  the  Interslale  Commerce  Com- 
mission, shows  that  in  that  year  freight  transportation  at  last 
recovered  from  the  shock  caused  by  the  industrial  disturbance 
which  suddenly  arrested  the  progress  of  the  country  in  the  last 
half  of  1907,  Traffic  in  1910  was  greater  than  ever  before.  This 
does  not  mean  that  it  was  "satisfactory."  The  normal  course  of 
traffic  in  this  country  is  continuous  growth.  If  it  is  not  greater 
in  any  year  than  in  the  previous  year,  it  means  misfortune;  and 
if  it  decreases  it  means  disaster.  We  had  one  such  sudden  arrest 
of  growth  in  1893,  shown  in  the  traffic  of  the  year  ending  with 
June,  1894.  Freight  traffic  in  the  three  years  previous  had 
grown  at  an  average  rate  of  about  7  per  cent,  a  year ;  but  in 
1893-94  it  fell  off  no  less  than  14  per  cent.,  from  93,588  to  K»,335 
millions  of  ton-miles,  and  it  recovered  slowly  till  1898,  when  it 
suddenly   jumped   20  per   cent,   as   if   to   make   up   for   the   lost 

The  rapid  growth  continued  till  1903,  when  it  was  82  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1897 — a  tremendous  growth.  Then  for  two 
years  it  was  almost  stationary,  but  iu  1905  theic  was  a  gain  of 
nearly  7  per  cent.,  the  next  year  one  of  16  per  cent.,  culminating 
in  1906-7  with  nearly  10  per  cent,,  and  reaching  236,601  millions 
of  ton-miles — a  growth  of  37  per  cenL  in  three  years,  and  a 
pace  thai  could  not  possibly  be  kept  up.  Freight  traffic  fell  off 
the  next  year  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  gained  the  year  before, 
and  remained  stationary  for  still  another  year.  The  gain  in  1910 
was  greater  than  in  any  other  year  of  railway  history,  but, 
though  16  per  cent,  greater  than  in  1909,  it  was  less  than  8  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  1907,  which  to  an  industry  which  had 
grown  37  per  cent,  in  the  three  years  previous  seems  something 
like  stagnation.  It  is,  however,  signilicant  in  that  it  shows  that 
the  great  increase  in  facilities  provided  before  1908  is  beginning 
to  find  employment,  which  is  further  shown  by  the  addition  to 
equipment  in  1910  of  3  per  cent,  in  locomotives  and  also  in  freight 
cars. 

The  passenger  traffic,  strange  to  say,  seems  not  to  have  been 
affected  by  the  industrial  depression.  It  has  never  ceased  to 
grow  and  to  grow  fast.  After  the  panic  of  1893  travel  fell  off  14 
per  cent,  in  one  year,  and  it  was  not  till  1899  that  it  was  as  large 
as  in  1893-94.  But  since  1899  it  has  not  decreased.  It  gained  SO 
per  cent,  from  1899  to  1904,  26  per  cent,  from  1904  to  1907,  and 
16  2/3  per  cent,  from  1907  to  1910,  when  it  was  124  per  cent, 
greater  than  in  1859,    The  gain'  in  1910  was  the  greatest  made 
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The  railway  mileage  has  of  course  increased  meanwhile,  but 
not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  traffic.    Witness  the  passenger- 
miles  and  ton-miles  per  mile  of  road  at  three-year  intervals; 
1910, 

138,250 
1.085,7^S 

.'Actually  the  passenger  traffic  has  grown  more  than  the  freight 
traffic  in  the  period  (54  per  cent,  against  43  per  cent,),  and  it 
has  grown  much  more  steadily.  The  only  sign  of  stagnation  is 
[hat  it  was  substantially  the  same  in  1909  as  in  190S;  but  it  in- 
creased nearly  S  per  cent,  from  1907  to  1908,  while  freight  traffic 
decreased  7.7  per  cent.  This  is  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact 
that  wages  have  been  maintained  at  an  unusually  high  figure 
since  1907,  more  so  than  in  any  other  period  following  financial 
troifl^es.  ,, 

The  year  covered  by  the  last  report  is  already  a  year  old;  but 
we  may  learn  from  it  at  least  that  the  country  has  not  ceased  to 
grow,  and  that  it  recovers  in  time  from  its  disasters  and  un- 


wisdom. The  traffic  in  this  last  year  was  equivalent  to  346  miles 
of  travel  and  a  ton  of  freight  hauled  2,733  miles  for  every  in- 
habitant of  the  country,  which  can  be  equalled  no  where  else  in 


RAILWAY    AND     INDUSTRIAL     MONOPOLIES. 

■yHE  SpringMd  (Mass.)  Republican  questions  the  state- 
■*  ment  recently  made  by  the  Railway  Agt  Gasetle  that 
certain  large  industrial  corporations  have  more  nearly  com- 
plete monopolies  of  their  lines  of  business  than  is  possessedl 
by  any  railway  or  combination  of  railways  in  the  United 
States,  and  that,  therefore,  there  is  as  good  reason  for  regu- 
lating them  as,  for  regulating  railways.     It  says: 

dble  10  bieak  ttioiigh   a  uniform  system  of  rales   Riamtiincd  by  Ihi   r»f|. 


the   United   Stale!   Steel  Corporatian  controls  not  more  Iban  60  per  cent, 

great  poWnlial  competilion.  .  ,  .  There  is  no  comparison  belween  the 
ordinary  industrial  IrusI  and  the  railway  as  a  monopolist." 

These  Statements  by  a  newspaper  which  is  edited  very 
ably,  illustrates  what  seems  to  us,  a  widespread  misconcep- 
tion about  railway  competition  in  this  country.  No  doubt. 
the  public  interest  requires  that  close  restriction  be  imposed 
on  the  number  of  railway  franchises  granted  within  a  given 
area.  Both  railway  owners  and  the  public  are  better  off 
where  there  is  one  good  railway  subject  to  proper  public  con- 
trol than  where  there  are  two  or  more  parallel  and  compet- 
ing lines  which  divide  the  business.  But  until  recent  years 
there  was  almost  no  restriction  on  the  construction  of  paral- 
lel and  competing  lines;  and  even  now  such  limitation  exists 
in  only  a  few  states,  such  as  New  York  and  Wisconsin. 
There  has  been  an  inevitable  tendency  for  parallel  lines  to 
make  rates  by  agreement  or  to  consolidate;  but  there  are 
still  in  every  section  of  the  country  roads  that  are  under  dif- 
ferent financial  control  and  management,  and  between  which 
competition  in  the  solicitation  of  business,  in  the  rendering 
of  service,  and  to  some  extent  even  in  the  fixing  of  rates, 
prevails.  When  two  or  more  roads  have  different  traffic  man- 
agers there  are  always  sure  to  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
what  rates  ought  to  be;  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  the 
opinion  of  the  one  who  thinks  they  should  be  the  lowest  will 
prevail.  The  rate  made  by  parallel  roads  under  present  condi^ 
tions  ordinarily  will  be  the  same  simply  because  the  law  requires 
them  to  be  published ;  and  there  caimot  be  two  rates  or  two 
prices  in  a  market  where  rates  and  prices  are  public. 

A  form  of  railway  competition  which  is  more  prevalent  and 
more  difficult  to  eliminate  is  what  may  be  called  indirect  com- 
petition. If  two  roads  tap  the  same  points  of  production  or 
reach  the  same  markets,  either  with  their  own  rails  or  by 
their  connections,  there  is  bound  to  be  competition  between 
them.  Each  of  them  must  in  its  own  interest  protect  and 
foster  the  industries  of  its  own  territory,  and  to  do  this  it  will 
constantly  seek  to  so  fix  rates  as  to  give  its  own  producers 
and  consumers  an  advantage  over  the  producers  and  con- 
sumers on  other  roads.  That  is  competition.  The  railways 
of  Kansas  compete  with  the  railways  of  North  Dakota  in 
laying  down  wheat  in  the  Chicago  market,  although  they  are 
in  no  sense  parallel.  The  grain-carrying  roads  leading  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  compete  with  those  leading  to  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  although  they  are  ni/t  parallel  and  never 
come  in  direct  contact. 

Finally,  all  the  railways  of  the  United  States  arc  exposed 
to  vessel  competition.  They  have  to  meet  the  ratep  of  steam- 
ships which  carry  goods  from  Europe  to  the  Pacific  coast, 
of  coastwise  vessels,  of  lali;e  steamers,  and  of  boats  on  other 
inland  waterways.  They  have  to  withstand  the  rivalry  of 
the  Canadian  roads  and  canals  for  United  States  business. 
There  is  no  protective  tariff  that  safegua^rdi  t 
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the  United  States  from  the  encroachments  of  foreiRn  rail- 
ways or  steamship  lints. 

If,  then,  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  some 
other  industrial  concerns  control  even  50  per  cent,  of  the 
business  in  their  respective  lines,  they  are  nearer  monopolies 
than  any  railway  or  combination  of  railways,  for,  clearly,  no 
railway  or  combination  of  railways  controls  anything  like 
50  per  cent,  of  the  transportation  business  or  could  exert  as 
much  influence  on  rales  as  these  industrial  concerns  can  on 
prices,  even  if  there  were  no  regulation  of  rates  at  all.  True, 
the  railways,  as  a  whole,  might  combine  to  raise  rates,  aa 
many  have  in  the  past;  but  such  general  advances  usually 
have  not  got  cold  before  individual  lines  have  begun  rapidly 
making  reductions  here  and  there,  with  the  result  that  in  a 
short  time  most  or  al!  of  the  advances  have  been  frittered  away. 

However,  as  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  said  in  the  editorial 
which  the  Springfield  Republican  criticizes,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  because  the  business  of  certain  large  industrial 
corporations  is  "clothed  with  a  public  interest,"  that  they 
should  be  subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  regulation  as  the 
railways.  The  kind  of  regulation  that  has  been  adopted  for  the 
carriers  has  not  yet  proved  itself  a  success  even  as  applied  to 
them;  and  until  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage  in  the 
railway  field,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  extend   it  to  others. 

CAR    VENTILATION 

LAST  winter  the  traveling  public  must  have  noticed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  ventilation  of  cars,  especially  sleepers 
and  those  provided  for  first-class  travel.  This  was  largely  the 
result  of  the  application  of  exhaust  ventilators  and  the  better 
regulation  of  temperature.  The  best  general  account  of  the 
state  of  the  art  of  heating  and  ventilating  passenger  cars  is 
found  in  a  report  on  the  subject  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association  for  1908.  This  report  covers  32  pages 
and  describes  the  principal  systems  in  use  at  that  time,  but  it 
contains  little  as  to  the  relation  of  the  quality  of  the  air  to 
health  and  comfort,  beyond  a  quotation  from  the  description 
of  the  Pennsylvania  system  of  car  ventilation,  as  developed  for 
coaches  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Dudley.  The  pamphlet  containing  this  de- 
scription covers  H  pages,  and  was  published  in  1904.  Since 
that  time  an  extensive  and  valuable  investigation  of  the  subject 
of  ventilation  of  sleeping  cars  has  been  conducted  by 
Dr.  Thomas  M.  Crowder  of  Chicago,  and  the  results  of  his  work 
are  contained  in  a  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sep- 
tember, 1910.  This  paper  covers  51  pages,  and  is  illustrated 
with  numerous  tables  and  diagrams.  An  abstract  of  it  will  be 
found  in  this  issue. 

The  paper  comprises  the  most  complete  investigation  of  the 
quality  of  the  air  in  passenger  cars  that  has  ever  been  made, 
and  it  discusses  in  a  most  intelligent  manner  the  requirements 
tor  good  ventilation.  It  reaches  conclusions  as  to  the  relation  of 
the  temperature  of  the  air  to  its  content  of  carbonic  acid  and 
moisture  which  are  new,  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
'amount  of  air  required  for  the  maintenance  of  healthful  condi- 
tions in  sleeping  cars. 

The  normal  proportion  of  COi  in  pure  air  is  commonly  stated 
as  4  parts  in  10,000,  and  the  proportions  given  here  for  various 
conditions  will  use  this  method  of  rating.  The  average  COi 
found  in  sleeping  cars  carrying  15  passengers  and  ventilated  in 
the  ordinary  manner  by  deck  sash  was  7  parts  in  the  body  of 
the  car  at  the  breathing  lone.  With  the  deck  sash  open  one- 
fourth,  the  CO,  in  the  lower  berths  averaged  8.43,  and  in  the 
upper  berths  8,85  parts.  TTie  tests  made  in  cars  equipped  with 
the  «xhaust  ventilators  connected'  to  the  deck  sash  and  now 
generally  used  by  the  Pullman  Company,  gave  an  average  CO, 
of  &33  parts  for  the  lower  berths,  and  5.95  parts  for  the  upper 
berths.  Where  berths  were  occupied  by  two  persons  the 
average  results  from  35  determinations  from  seven  ears  equipped 
with  exhaust  ventilators  gave  9,9  parts  CO,  in  lOflOO,    The  aver- 


age hourly  air  supply  to  the  berths  of  cars  without  exhaust  ven- 
tilators was  1,300  cu,  ft  per  person,  while  that  supplied  with 
exhaust  ventilators  averaged  1,900  cu,  ft.  The  experiments  have 
also  demonstrated  that  the  berth  is  not  similar  to  a  closed  com- 
partment, but  is  subject  to  the  effects  of  air  supply  and  air  cur- 
rents through  and  around  the  curtain.  Forty-three  observations 
made  tn  day  coaches  with  32  passengers  gave  an  average  of  9,38 
parts  C  0„ 

With  the  car  standing  still  the  exhaust  ventilators  are  not 
effective,  and  it  was  found  that  the  contamination  reached  IS 
parts  C  O,  in  cars  at  stations  awaiting  very  late  departures,  and 
in  a  few  instances  it  was  as  high  as  20  parts.  This  should  call 
for  supplemental  ventilation  in  the  way  of  electric  fans,  not 
to  circulate  the  fou!  air  in  the  usual  way,  but  arranged  to  either 
supply  fresh  air  directly  or  exhaust  the  bad  air.  Open  sash 
and  open  doors  assist  materially  in  this  respect  if  the  weather  is 
net  too  cold.  With  cars  in  motion,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  exhaust  ventilators  cause  an  average  of  40,000  cu.  ft. 
of  air  per  hour  to  enter  the  breathing  zone  of  sleeping  cars,  and 
this  is  sufficient  to  afford  a  fair  degree  of  ventilation  for  40 
persons,  as  it  changes  the  air  in  the  car  ten  times  per  hour. 
As  the  sleepers  do  not  average  20  passengers  per  ear,  the  supply 
is  double  that  ordinarily  supplied  to  well  ventilated  coaches. 

While  this  investigation  and  most  treatises  on  ventilation  have 
lo  deal  principally  with  the  content  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  at- 
mosphere, it  has  been  demonstrated  that  this  gas  is  not  alone  re- 
sponsible for  the  discomfort  of  bad  ventilation,  and  the  closing 
portions  of  Dr.  Crowder's  paper  deal  with  this  interesting  and 
important  phase  of  the  subject.  A  very  badly  ventilated  room 
may  contain  50  parts  C  0,  in  10,000,  but  this  of  itself  cannot 
have  any  harmful  influence  or  toxic  effect  producing  distressing 
symptoms.  It  is  rather  the  exhaustion  of  oxygen,  increase  in 
temperature,  and  the  larger  proportion  of  aqueous  vapor  which 
cause  discomfort.  The  lack  of  oxygen  causes  lassitude,  and  ex- 
cessive temperature  and  vapor  prevent  the  usual  dissipation  of 
body  heat  to  the  surrounding  air.  Carbonic  acid,  while  not  di- 
rectly responsible  for  these  conditions,  is  associated  with  their 
production,  and  the  degree  of  bad  ventilation  generally  is  taken 
as  proportional  to  the  percentage  of  C  O,.  The  pritKipal  point 
is  that  if  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  kept  low,  a  larger  per- 
centage of  C  O,  can  be  permitted  in  the  air  without  discomfort. 
With  a  temperature  of  64  deg.  Fahr,,  C  O,  as  high  as  IS  to  18 
parts  will  not  ordinarily  produce  discomfort.  Heat  stagnation  is 
generally  the  cause  of  discomfort  in  cars  as  well  as  in  houses, 
and  this  is  the  result  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  atmosphere, 
quite  independent  of  the  degree  of  respiratory  contamination  or 
of  any  change  in  its  chemical  composition.  The  problem  of 
properly  ventilating  a  railway  car  is,  therefore,  chiefly  a  ques- 
tion of  how  to  regulate  its  temperature.  Where  cars  are  close 
and  stuffy  the  temperature  is  invariably  high,  and  odors  are  then 
more  noticeable. 

The  overheating  of  cars  is  the  paramount  evil  to  be  guarded 
against  in  the  attempt  to  maintain  comfort  and  good  hygiene. 
In  sleeping  cars  it  is  necessary  to  have  twice  as  large  a  pro- 
portion of  radiating  surface  as  is  usually  required  for  heating 
residences,  as  the  number  of  persons  occupying  a  given  space 
is  much  larger  and  the  air  must  be  changed  more  frequently. 
A  system  is  therefore  needed  for  cars  which  is  capable  of  being 
quickly  controlled  to  meet  rapidly  changing  conditions.  Such  a 
system,  with  multiple  units  of  radiating  surface,  each  with  a 
separate  control,  is  now  being  used  experimentally.  It  is  en- 
couraging and  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  that  conditions  in 
sleeping  cars  are  tending  toward  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  air 
at  a  uniform  temperature  of  about  60  deg.,  and  this  is  almost 
equal  to  that  in  a  comfortable  bedroom  in  a  residence. 

This  much  accomplished,  attention  should  be  directed  to  the 
ventilation  of  coaches,  where  conditions  are  even  more 'iHffrcult, 
on  account  of  the  more  crowded  space,  and  where  the  gr<eQt  ma- 
jority of  railway  passengers  are  still  suffering  from  overheating 
of  the  cars  and  bad  ventilation  general* 
I  ized  by  V 
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PHYSICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

BosTOH.    Aii|u>l    19,    1911. 

To  THE  EDtTOK  OP  THE  Railwav  Ace  Gazette: 

I  have  read  wilh  interest  your  editorial  of  this  week  on  the 
Bridgeport  derailment.  While  your  title  contains  the  word  "disci- 
pline," and  while  the  salient  features  of  discipline  are  dealt  with 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  you  touch  but  lightly  on  the  ques- 
tion to  the  health  of  engineers  and  firemen,  which  is  an  important 
element  in  discipline.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  should  re- 
ceive much  more  emphasis  than  it  usually  does.  You  say  that 
it  would  be  an  extreme  course  to  examine  enginemen  daily.  This 
may  be  so ;  but  surely  every  man  ought  to  be  examined  by  a 
competent  authority  after  having  been  absent  from  his  duties  for 
a  considerable  time  on  account  of  sickness.  I  understand  that  on 
the  New  Haven  road  there  is  no  regulation  requiring  this ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  the  examination  for  eyesight  is  about  the  only  test  that 
is  in  regular  use  on  that  road.  In  the  case  of  Curtis,  none  of 
the  reports  indicate  that  anyone  but  himself  was  responsible  for 
the  decision  that  he  was  well  and  able  to  satisfactorily  assume 
his  duities   when  he  came  back  to  work. 

Firemen,  fiagmen  and  others  on  whose  vigilance  the  safety  of 
trains  depends,  ought  also  to  be  examined.  We  do  not  so  often 
hear  of  cases  of  heart  disease  or  apoplexy  among  firemen  and 
flagmen ;  mainly,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  usually  younger 
than  enginemen,  and  also  because  a  failure  on  their  part  is  not 
so  likely  to  make  trouble ;  but  surely  in  formulating  any  scheme 
of  discipline,  according  to  the  high  standards  which  you  set  forth 
as  desirable  and  necessary,  these  other  classes  ought  to  receive 
due  consideration.  foreman. 


least  study  the  conduct  of  all  his  superintendents;  and  if  he 
does  that  with  a  determination  to  deal,  with  the  enginemen 
fairly  he  will  see  that  those  questions  of  yours  are  not  on)y 
asked,  as  often  as  necessary,  but  also  that  they  are  properly 
answered. 

On  the  main  point,  that  reasonable  energy  in  administering 
discipline  will  produce  a  high  degree  of  efficiency  on  engines 
and  nearly  or  quite  abolish  our  disgraceful  smash-up  record 
all  railway  officers  must  agree.  a.  h. 


QENERAL  MANAGERS  AND  DISCIPLINE. 

Phiudelthu,    Auguii   21,    1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  .^ge  Gazette  ; 
I  have  been  reading  your  article  of  last  week  in  which  you 

discuss  the  remedy  for  such  failures  of  engineman  as  caused 
the  wreck  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  July,  I  feel  quite  sure  that 
railway  officers  generally  will  agree  with  you  that  there  is  room 
for  a  great  "jacking  up"  in  the  discipline  of  both  engineers  and 
firemen.  This  difficult  problem  of  discipline,  with  grievance 
committees  devoting  their  nights  and  days  to  a  study  of  the 
best  way  to  get  around  the  officers  with  whom  they  have  to 
deal,  and  constantly  planning,  in  conjunction  with  the  higher 
officers  of  the  unions,  to  make  regular  and  frequent  attacks  all 
along  the  line,  from  the  trainmaster  through  rtie  different  offi- 
cers up  to  the  president,  or  as  high  as  they  can  go,  is,  indeed, 
a  perpetual  burden  and  one  which  only  the  most  energetic 
and  persistent  railway  officer  can  adequately  cope  with. 

But  do  you  not  bear  down  with  excessive  severity  on  the 
division  superintendent?  Your  list  of  questions,  printed  in  fine 
type,  must  surely  appeal  to  all  practical  railway  officers— espe- 
cially if  one  reads  between  the  lines— as  touching  on  most  vital 
points;  but  are  you  not  assuming  a  good  deal,  in  your  intro- 
ductory paragraph,  in  putting  those  questions  into  the  mouth 
of  the  general  manager?  It  has  been  my  observation  that  the 
general  managers  do  not  do  much  in  the  way  of  asking  ques- 
tions of  this  kind.  Loaded  down  with  other  duties,  they  leave 
discipline  to  the  officers  below  them.  And  yet,  with  the  mam- 
moth railway  system  of  today  what  is  more  necessary  than  this 
constant  calling  to  account  from  headquarters?  A  half  dozen 
superintendents  are  sure  ,(o  fall  faf  short  of  pursuing  a  uniform 
Pi9bcy,  and  the  general  jiianager  (or  general  superintendent) 
is  in,  duty  bound  to  constantly  watch  the  discipline  in  order  to 
avoid  inconsistencies.  The  unions  insist  on  dealing  with  a  high 
officer.  They  have  to  do  this  to  brace  up  their  own  dignity. 
The  high  officer  cannot  administer  all  discipline,  but  he  can  at 


DISCIPLINE   OF   ENGINEMEN. 

To  THE  EnrroR  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Your  editorials  of  August  II  on  the  Batavia  accident,  and 
the  ISch  on  the  Bridgeport  case  are  well  timed  and  to  the  point, 
especially  in  view  of  the  more  recent  Fort  Wayne  accident.  In 
the  solution  of  this  subject  both  the  managements  and  the  men 
responsible  for  the  safety  of  railway  operation  are  confronted 
with  a  task  which  must  be  quickly  and  rightly  salved  if  they 
hope  to  escape  indictment  at  the  bar  of  a  stern  public  opinion 
which  will  define  and  enforce  with  a  Strong  arm  the  law  of  the 
land  enacted  for  criminally  negligent  offenders. 

Under  present  conditions  with  the  power  of  control  over 
operation  and  discipline  circumscribed  by  the  men,  it  is  but 
natural  that  the  manager  who  has  a  bargain  to  drive  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  business  should  make  certain  concessions  in  the 
requirements  of  the  service  not  necessarily  jeopardising  its 
safety;  but  a  concession,  any  concession,  serves  as  the  entering 
wedge  for  other  and  more  drastic  demands  from  the  men  until 
finally  the  employees  In  the  engine  and  train  service  become  mere 
automatons,  performing  in  a  grudging,  perfunctory  way  only  the 
service  actually  defined  in  their  agreement.  This,  as  you  know, 
has  been  the  result  on  many  roads. 

The  last  pari  of  your  last  editorial,  referring  to  the  fireman's 
function  as  a  monitor,  strikes  a  vital  point.  Until  the  advent  of 
organization  agreements  it  was  never  contended  on  live,  actively 
managed  railways  that  firemen  could  not  see  and  call  signals 
to  their  enginemen;  and  a  thorough,  exacting  investigation  of 
this  subject  now  by  disinterested,  competent  authorities  would 
conclusively  demonstrate  the  unreasonableness  of  this  claim. 
And  this  monstrous  assumption  that  a  fireman  cannot  find  lime 
to  observe  signals  is  virtually  incorporated  into  most  of  the 
rules  for  firemen,  in  the  clause  that  they  shall  observe  .  .  . 
when  not  otherwise  engaged.  I  have  made  many  trips  on  loco- 
motives of  fast  passenger  and  freight  trains,  and  have  yet  to 
find  the  first  fireman  who  did  not  see  and  call  every  signal  to  his 
engineman  at  the  proper  time.  The  difficulty  of  seeing  signals 
through  smoke  is  a  false  issue.  The  black  smoke  nuisance  very 
quickly  disappears  when  effective  measures  are  employed  to 
require  firemen  to  fire  properly. 

What  good  is  accomplished  by  preaching  co-operation  from 
the  house-tops  when  the  engineman  and  fireman  take  refuge 
behind  the  bulwark  of  their  organization  agreement  and  refuse 
10  be  dislodged  from  their  stronghold,  either  in  the  interest  of 
safely  to  the  public  to  themselves  or  to  their  co-employees ? 

On  many  roads  there  are  still  among  the  employees  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  men  of  the  old  school  who  by  their  precept  and  ex- 
ample exert  a  healthy  influence  for  good  upon  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact.  Unfortunately  these  conservallves  are 
growing  fewer  each  day,  while  the  upstart  who  knows  by  heart 
every  article  In  his  agreement  before  he  learns  the  A  B  C  of  his 
rules  is  out-talking  and  out-voting  the  better  class  in  every  issue 
involving  the  general  welfare  of  all. 

A  situation  such  as  I  have  outlined  is  only  too  familiar  to 
railway  officers  generally.  There  are,  however,  occasional  rays 
of  light  among  the  clouds.  On  roads  where  the  management  has 
given  due  attention  to  the  matter  the  personnel  of  Ihe  employees' 
committees  is  changing  from  the  rabid  agitator  with  few  good 
qualities    except    ingenuity,    to    the    consian^iai 'k***('k*ik"^ed 
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man  who  has  the  ability  to  analyze  each  case  brought  to  his 
attention,  and  the  courage  to  speak  his  mind  fairly  and  freely 
upon  every  issue.  The  slogan  that  it  ts  easier,  to  keep  out  of 
trouble  than  it  is  to  get  out  of  it,  is  being  appreciated,  and  offi- 
cers are  drilling  it  into  the  minds  of  the  men,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  upon  some  roads  a  marked  reduction  in  the  de- 
merit record  from  year  to  year,  with  a  correspondingly  increased 
efficiency  in  the  service. 

Effective  discipline  is  the  keystone  of  safe  operation.  Under 
the  organization  of  most  roads  the  superintendent  is  made  di- 
rectly responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  forces  employed 
on  and  running  over  his  division.  But  with  the  constantly 
growing  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  superintendent 
to  the  highest  officer,  and  the  almost  constant  activity  of  the 
paid  general  chairmen  and  committees  of  the  various  organ- 
izations the  superintendent  has  a  perplexing  task.  He  is  told, 
perhaps  not  in  so  many  words,  that  he  must  keep  the  committees 
away  from  the  general  office.  General  managers  who  ask  those 
searching  questions  which  you  print  in  fine  type,  and  which,  evi- 
dently, are  framed  to  support,  not  undermine,  the  superintend- 
ent are  few  and  far  between.  Most  superintendents  will  think 
rot  only  your  questions  but  your  general  managers  are  imaginary. 

On  a  busy  division  the  superintendent  is  required  to  devote  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  to  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  his 
discipline  with  the  committees.  No  matter  how  diligent  he  has 
been  in  ascertaining  all  the  facts  of  a  case,  or  how  careful  he 
has  been  to  analyze  them;  nor  what  justification  he  may  have 
for  the  infliction  of  discipline;  he  is  still  confronted  with  the 
appeal,  and  is  told  by  the  committee  that  their  men  disagree 
with  him.  By  and  by,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  appeal 
reaches  the  top,  with  the  chances  in  favor  of  a  reversal  or 
modification  of  the  superintendent's  decision,  based  on  the  state- 
mem  of  the  committee  that  a  reversal  would  have  a  good  effect 
on  the  men  and  that  they  (the  committee)  would  see  that  the 
offense  did  not  occur  again.  A  victory  in  one  case  is  followed 
by  a  demand  in  another  and  so  on  until  almost  every  decision 
by  the  superintendent  is  reviewed  by  his  superiors. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  16-hour  law  enginemen  and  firemen 
were  frequently  worked  long  hours.  This,  together  with  the 
defects  of  the  old  type  of  signals  and  their  liability  to  give  in- 
correct indications  frequently  justified  clemency  in  the  discipline 
for  signal  violations.  But  the  science  of  railway  signaling  has 
advanced  so  that  signals  do  not  fait,  except  on  the  side  of 
safety;  distant  signals  are  located  in  the  rear  of  home  signals, 
more  than  the  full  braking  distance  for  (he  highest  authorized 
speed,  and  men  are  not  overworked;  they  are  given  as  much 
more  than  the  legal  stipulated  hours  of  rest  as  they  request. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  collisions  and  derailments  from  the  dis- 
regard of  signals  continue.  Enginemen  expatiate  on  their  multi- 
farious responsibilities.  Is  there  a  practical  railway  man  who 
will  soberly  claim  that  an  engineman  with  signals  definitely  lo- 
cated and  uniform  in  character,  and  with  air  brakes  to  control 
the  train  at  his  fingers'  end,  has  more  to  do  now  than  he  did 
twenty  years  ago?  Then  signals  were  irregularly  placed,  hand 
brakes  were  his  dependence  for  control,  and  he  was  required  to 
keep  his  eyes  constantly  glued  on  the  track  ahead  expecting  a 
flagman  at  ary  point.  The  complete  disregard  of  a  flagman  by 
an  engineman  was  then  a  rare  occurrence.  Now  both  flagmen 
and  signals  are  sometimes  disregarded.  What  can  be  plainer 
than  that  our  first  need  is  a  great  infusion  of  care,  vigilance  and 
a  sober  devotion  to  duty? 

Suppose  Congress  in  its  wisdom  should  direct  the  placing 
of  a  third  man  on  all  locomotives  of  passenger  trains.  Congress- 
men are  elected  by  the  people,  and  every  fireman  and  his  friends 
have  votes ;  the  Congressman  likes  Washington  and  wants  to 
stay  there.  It  is  almost  an  even  break,  if  such  a  law  were 
passed,  that  inside  of  six  months  these  lookouts  would  be 
brought  under  the  protection  of  one  or  both  the  enginemen's 
nnl  the  firemen's  agreements;  and  the  positions  would  be  filled 
!:.»  superannuated  enginemen  or  firemen.  The  poor  superintend- 
ent will   then   have  the   testimony  of  three   witnesses    (provided 


they  still  live),  instead  of  two,  who  will  swear  that  the  signal 
was  clear.  What  guarantee  will  Congress  give  that  the  lookout 
will  stay  awake;  that  he  will  take  his  rest  when  off  duty,  or  that 
he  will  refrain  from  going  on  duty  when  he  is  not  physically 
and  mentally  fit  for  the  task  before  him? 

That  our  discipline  is  full  of  holes  is  strongly  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  enginemen  get  sleepy  and  run  off  derails,  disregard- 
ing the  signals  protecting  them.  Automatic  stops  have  their 
place,  but  at  best  they  are  not  foolproof  and  lack  the  element 
of  flexibility  absolutely  essential  to  the  operation  of  a  steam 
railway  handling  all  classes  of  traffic. 

Should  the  locomotive  engineman  intrusted  with  the  lives  of 
passengers  not  be  held  to  the  same  degree  of  accountability  as 
the  doctor  tor  the  lives  of  his  patients?  The  automobile 
chauffeur,  the  street  car  motcrman  or  the  driver  of  a  team 
who  accidentally  runs  down  a  person  on  the  street  is  arrested 
and  made  to  prove  his  innocence  or  to  show  that  the  accident 
was  unavoidable.  The  locomotive  engineman  disregards  a  fixed 
signal  indicating  stop,  without  knowing  it,  until  something  hap- 
pens, or  until  he  is  called  upon  for  an  explanation.  If  some  one 
is  killed  or  badly  injured  he  is  dismissed  or  suspended.  The 
inquest  is  held  and  a  show  made  of  placing  the  responsibility, 
but  frequently  without  the  slightest  rational  regard  for  the 
merits  of  the  case  from  a  railway  standpoint.  The  authorities 
need  votes,  the  matter  dies  out,  the  engineman  is  reinstated 
with  his  rights  of  seniority,  and  he  goes  back  to  the  throttle. 
In  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  employees  he  is  vindicated  and  he  is 
exonerated  by  the  easy  going  prosecuting  attorney. 

The  real  trouble  with  the  discipline  of  most  roads  is  not  in 
its  plan  or  scope,  but  simply  that  it  is  weak.  Punishment  is 
inflicted  by  the  division  superintendent  or  his  subordinate,  "be- 
cause he  has  the  authority."  It  is  reversed  by  the  executive 
officer  because  he  lacks  the  something  necessary  to  straighten 
out  his  superintendent  or  get  a  new  one.  Real  straight-froni-t he- 
shoulder  discipline  backed  by  a  common  sense  application  of 
the  rules  will  stay  put  if  the  railways  will  have  it  so.  This, 
combined  with  an  energetic  application  of  the  law  for  the 
criminally  negligent  offender  will  do  more  to  make  railway 
travel  safe  than  all  the  fool-proof  "safety  devices"  in  the  patent 

Why  is  it  that  Congress  and  state  law-making  bodies  have 
taken  such  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  employee  and 
allowed  the  public  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the  negligent  em- 
ployee? The  automatic  coupler  law,  the  air-brake  law,  and 
others  have  been  passed  and  enforced  at  the  expense  of  millions 
of  dollars,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  employee.  Every  road  in 
the  country  is  covered  by  inspectors  from  the  state  and  inter- 
state commissions,  searching  out  the  slightest  violations  of  the 
above  mentioned  laws  on  the  part  of  the  companies;  but  has  any 
one  ever  heard  of  one  of  these  inspectors  calling  attention  to 
violations  of  the  operating  rules  on  the  part  of  trainmen  or  to 
dangerous  practices  coming  within  their  observation?  The 
public  is  paying  the  bill;  why  not  make  these  inspectors  and 
their  high  priced  commissions  of  some  real  value  to  the  public 
in  the  interest  of  greater  safety  to  passengers? 

Suppose  Congress  should  start  something  by  enacting  a  law 
empowering  the  interstate  commerce  commission  to  review  all 
signal  violations  on  the  part  of  enginemen  or  trainmen,  and  . 
providing  that  no  employee  disciplined  for  violation  or  disregard 
of  signal  indications  should  have  his  sentence  mitigated  without 
government  approval.  The  commission  disciplines  the  railway 
for  every  infraction  of  law  brought  to  its  attention.  Every 
employee  in  the  train  or  engine  service  is  a  detective  serving 
the  government  for  nothing  by  reporting  violations  coming 
within  his  observation  ;  yet  refusing  to  give  the  same  information 
to  his  division  superintendent,  or  immediate  superior,  on  the 
ground  that  he  doesn't  want  to  be  a  "sucker." 

Not  infrequently  serious  accidents  are  caused  by  neghgence 
of  employees,  the  cause  of  which  is  so  carefully  covered  up  by 
all  concerned  that  the  superintendent  experiences  extreme  difli- 
culty  in  ferretting  out  the  culprit.    What  better  argument  could 
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be  asked  fur  in  favor  of  govemment  control  over  discipline 
than  to  refer  to  the  operations  of  floating  craft  in  New  York 
harbor.  The  captain  and  cliief  engineer  obtain  their  licenses 
from  the  Board  of  Harbor  Supervisors.  This  board  has  the 
power  to  investigate  accidents  and  suspend  or  revoke  licenses, 
and  it  is  more  feared  by  the  captains  and  chief  engineers  than 
the  ccmbined  discipline  of  all  the  employers.  Their  employers 
can  dismiss  Ihem,  but  so  long  as  they  retain  their  licenses  they 
can  obtain  employment  elsewhere.  But  once  their  licenses  are 
revoked  iheir  occupation  is  gone.  Herein  lies  the  effectiveness 
of  discipline  as  applied  to  marine  optralir.ns.  Similarly  applied 
to  steam  railway  operation  it  wculd  create  that  moral  awaking 
on  the  part  of  officers  and  men  which  h  nbsolutely 
safe  operation. 


TRAINMEN  AND  SAFETY  APPLIANCES. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette; 

It  will  be  recalled  that  T.  H.  Curtis,  pr-sident  of  the  Master 
Car  Builders'  Association,  in  his  address  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion, June  19,  speaking  of  defective  safety  .ippliances,  showed 
that  as  to  couplers  and  uncouplins  devices  .  .  .  over  2,(XX)  out 
of  5,000  defects  reported  could  have  been  righted  within  an 
average  of  one-half  hour's  time  for  each  defect;  and  that  as 
to  air  brakes  of  the  16,(XX)  cases  reported,  10,000  could  have  been 
repaired  by  detaining  the  car  from  service  only  one-half  day, 
at  the  most,  and  these  repairs  would  have  required  only  labor. 
The  greater  part  of  the  defects  mentioned  would  have  been  ob- 
viated by  greater  care  and  supervision.  In  other  words  the 
labor  and  material  cost  necessary  to  correct  the  defects  was 
practically  negligible. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  limit  of  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  inspectors,  or  the  difficulties  under  which  most  of 
the  inspections  are  made,  we  have  cause  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  the  fact  that  the  showing  made  is  as  good  as  it  is, 
and  that  more  defects  are  not  overlooked. 

As  the  laws  applicable  to  safety  appliances  are  now  more 
stringent  than  in  the  past,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  even  greater 
vigilance  will  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  inspectors.  The 
time  allotted  10  the  inspection  of  trains,  especially  fast  through 
freight  at  intermediate  terminals  is  limited,  and  with  inspectors 
at  the.ie  points  to  examine  and  test  every  hand-hold,  grab  iron, 
ladder  iron,  sill  step,  release  rod,  running  buard,  etc.,  the  con- 
ditions will  necessarily  entai!  either  a  large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  men  employed,  or  an  unreasonably  Inng  detention  of  cars. 
But  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  number  of  in- 
spectors necessary  continuously  employed  at  other  work  when 
there  are  no  trains  passing  to  be  inspected,  and  an  insufficient 
force  would  result  in  endless  complaints  from  shippers.  Every 
car  having  any  one  of  the  numerous  safety  appliances  defective 
carries  with  it  the  possibility  of  a  penalty  assessed  against  the 
road ;  so  the  railways  truly  are  placed  between  horns  of  a 
dilemma. 

In  view  of  the  present  state  of  train  control,  involving  so  little 
time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  trainmen,  why  would  it  not  be 
possible  for  us  (the  transportation  department),  to  co-operate 
with  the  mechanical  department  in  these  matters  to  the  advan- 
tage of  both?  With  the  introduction  of  automatic  couplers,  air 
brakes,  block  signals,  etc.,  the  trainman's  work  has  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  lime  must  necessarily  hang  heavy  on  his 
hands  when  going  over  the  road;  time  flies  with  a  busy  man. 
This  thought  has  fostered  the  idea  that  if  we  required  the  train- 
men to  inspect  and  report  on  safety  appliances  enroute,  we 
should  not  only  relieve  the  mechanical  department,  and  expedite 
the  movement  of  trains  through  terminals,  but  confer  a  real 
benefit  on  the  trainmen  themselves. 

The  duties  of  the  trainmen  necessarily  carry  them  over  the 
entire  train  with  more  or  less  frequency  during  the  entire  trip. 
The  idle  time  at  their  disposal  is  ample,  especially  where,  by 


law,  we  are  required  to  carry  more  trainmen  than  are  actually 
necessary.  Therefore  why  not  have  the  trainmen  inspect  for  de- 
fective safety  appliances,  and  bring  their  trains  to  terminals 
thoroughly  inspected  with  every  defective  car  properly  carded? 
Then  the  terminal  car  inspectors  could  proceed  to  make  the 
necessary  repairs  immediately  upon  arrival,  instead  of  first  hold- 
ing the  train  for  inspection  and  then  again  having  to  delay  the 
train  to  repair  the  defects  found. 

The  trainmen  certainly  are  in  better  position  to  detect  any 
defective  safety  appliances  than  any  other  employee  connected 
with  train  operation,  coming  as  they  do  directly  in  daily  contact 
with  them,  and  having  the  entire  train  absolutely  under  their 
personal  supervision  for  hours  at  a  time.  They  could  soon  learn 
to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  commission's  requirements, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  report  correctly  on  all  matters.  The  con- 
ductor's record  of  cars  handled  would  afford  absolute  check  on 
any  negligence  where  an  incoming  crew  failed  to  report  defects 
which  were  afterward  discovered  by  others. 

Of  course  there  may  possibly  be  objections  raised  on  the  part 
of  the  trainmen  ;  yet,  as  the  safety  appliances  are  placed  on  cars 
for  no  other  purpose  than  increased  safely  for  the  trainmen,  why 
should  they  not  be  more  interested  in  their  proper  maintenance 
than  anyone  else?  And  why  should  they  not  render  every  pos- 
sible assistance  with  this  end  in  view,  especially  as  it  will  entail 
so  little  extra  labor  on  their  part  as  to  be  hardly  worth  con- 
sidering? We  might  fairly  claim  that  the  work  is  directly  in  line 
with  their  full  duty.  On  many  roads,  conductors  are  now  re- 
quired to  fill  "ut  cards  for  defective  or  inoperative  air  brakes 
found  enroute:  why  not  include  all  other  safety  appliances? 


COLLEGE  MEN  AND  RAILWAY  WORK. 

Niw  Yd»k,  Auguil  *.  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette; 

The  letter  of  "Yale  1894"  in  today's  issue  gives  good  advice  to 
the  engineering  graduate  wavering  after  a  year  or  two  in  rail- 
way work,  but  the  average  beginner  will  not  turn  down  the  more 
alluring  pay  and  privileges  in  other  lines  for  the  railways'  dim 
prospects.     He  does  not  claim  wonderful  ability,  and  he  knows 

The  writer  passed  safely  through  the  first  stages,  and  attained 
the  confidence  of  his  superiors.  But  he  kept  his  eyes  open,  and 
noted  glaring  flaws  in  the  theory  that  the  best  man  wins.  He 
saw  poor  men  unloaded  on  other  oflSces  at  increased  salaries, 
while  the  good  ones  remained  at  their  old  pay.  He  saw  a  man 
barred  from  promotion  because  he  alone  in  the  office  was  famil- 
iar with  a  certain  piece  of  work.  For  several  years  he  was 
under  a  ta\orite  whose  office  drew  plums  galore.  To  get  more 
varied  experience  he  secured  a  transfer  to  an  unpopular  office. 
The  educational  advantage  did  not  balance  the  political  disad- 
vantage. The  salary  scale  was  20  per  cent,  lower.  A  financial 
scare  came,  and  his  new  office  was  bisected  on  a  two  days' 
notice,  one  of  the  victims  being  an  elderly  full  member  of  the 
American  Society  who  had  served  the  road  faithfully  several 
years.  Apparently  no  effort  was  made  to  place  Ihem  in  the  popu- 
lar office,  which  suffered  no  cut  at  all,  though  overrun  with 
green  men.  The  writer  was  not  cut  off,  but  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  next  time. 

On  our  greatest  railway,  it  is  generally  understood  that  if  a 
man  lives  long  enough  he  will  get  credit  for  his  ability,  and 
your  biographies  of  its  higher  officials  usually  show  continuous 
service  with  the  one  road.  But  most  of  your  other  biographies 
show  frequent  shifts  in  the  early  years.  Why?  Because  the 
man  could  not  get  the  recognition  he  knew  he  deserved.  Other 
capable  men  are  too  poor,  too  timid,  or  perhaps  too  loyal  to 
shift,  and  they  never  get  recognition.  The  young  graduate  does 
not  know  all  this,  but  the  brighter  he  is  the  sooner  he  guesses  it, 
and  unless  the  fascination  of  the  railway  iias  a  firm  Kfip,  he 
tries  something  else.  D  gitized  by  VjOOy^life- 
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THE  PEKING-KALGAN  RAILWAY;   CHINA'S  MOST  DIFFI- 
CULT PIECE  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

BY    LEWIS    B.    FREEMAN. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  Chinese  in  their  con- 
tention for  the  full  supervision  of  the  expenditures  of  all  railway 
loans  from  foreign  syndicates,  that  the  Imperial  Peking-Kalgan 
Railway,  which  up  to  this  time  stands  as  the  most  difficult  ven- 
ture of  its  kind  yet  attempted  in  China  should  have  been  financed, 
engineered  and  built  solely  by  Chinese.  Of  even  greater  im- 
portance in  support  of  this  contention  is  the  fact  that  this  r»ad 
has  set  a  record  for  low  cost  of  construction  which,  all  thftigs 
considered,  has  seldom  been  equalled. 

The  Peking-Kalgan  Railway  runs  from  the  capital  of  the  Em- 
pire to  the  chief  city  on  the  caravan  route  to  Russia.  It  is  now 
130  miles  long  and  is  being  extended.  It  was  built  from  the 
surplus  earnings  of  the  government-owned  Imperial  railways  of 
North  China,  and  from  the  first  reconoissance  to  the  driving  of 
the  last  spike  no  foreigner  had  anything  to  do  with  its  conslruc- 


with  that  enterprise  alone  are  sufficient  to  have  won 
him  the  undispiiced  title  of  China's  leading  engineer.  He  was 
one  of  a  number  of  Chinese  students  who  were  sent  to  America 
about  1880  to  receive  university  educations.  Jeme-Tien-Yu  was 
the  only  one  who  undertook  a  course  in  engineering.  He  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1883,  and  then  went  to  a  technical  school  in 
England  for  several  years.  On  his  return  home  he  went  into 
the  employment  of  the  Imperial  Railways  of  North  China, 
where,  working  under  the  able  British  manager  of  that  line, 
C.  W.  Kinder,  he  rose  post  by  post,  outstripping  many  foreigners 
who  were  senior  to  him  in  point  of  service.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  engineer  of  the  Peking-Kalgan  line. 

Preliminary  surveys  for  this  line  were  made  in  the  summer 
of  1905  and  construction  work  was  begun  in  October  of  the 
same  year.  At  the  end  of  nine  months  the  first  section  of  the 
road,  32  miles  long  and  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nankow 
pass,  was  completed,  Chinese  were  employed  in  every  depart- 
ment, from  the  lowest  coolie  or  camel-driver  up  to  the  chief 
himself.    The    saving    of    the    salaries    of    high-priced    foreign 
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tion.  To-day  its  operation  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese.  That  it  was  built  in  spite  of  natural  obstacles  to  con- 
struction which  foreign  experts  declared  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive to  any  Chinese  engineer  and  possibly  even  to  themselves, 
is  a  personal  triumph  of  no  mean  magnitude  for  the  chief  engi- 
neer, Jeme-Tien-Yu.  That  it  was  built  at  a  cost  almost  without 
parallel  for  similar  construction — at  a  lower  figure  per  mile  even 
than  some  of  the  foreign-built  roads  on  the  level  floor  of  the 
Yangtse  valley — is  a  striking  object  lesson  for  Europe  and 
America,  and  will  be  a  powerful  weapon  for  the  Chinese  in  their 
contention  for  fairer  terms  in  borrowing  foreign  money.  The 
road  is  now  operating  at  a  profit,  so  the  directors  of  the  Imperial 
Railways  of  North  China  have  succeeded  not  only  in  providing 
their  government  with  a  line  that  is  strategically  valuable,  but 
with  one  that  cams  a  return  on  the  money  invested.  From  first 
to  last,  from  whatever  viewpoint  it  is  regarded,  the  Peking- 
Kalgan  line  is  a  great  triumph  for  the  Chinese. 

The  name  of  Jeme-Tien-Yu  stands  out  above  all  others  in  the 
record  of  the  Peking-Kalgan  Railway,  and  his  achie 


officials, 


nerpreters  and  various  middle  men  became  apparent 
at  once.  An  even  greater  saving  was  found  in  procuring  earth- 
work and  similar  constructive  materials'  directly  from  petty  con- 
tractors along  the  line,  instead  of  giving  the  contract  to  big  con- 
tractors and  then  paying  all  the  commissions  necessary  in  their 
system  of  subletting  and  re-subletting  contracts.  This  practice 
is  not  confined  to  China,  but  is  carried  to  greater  lengths  there 
than  anywhere  else,  and  its  abuse  has  been  responsible  for  the 
great  expense  of  so  much  work  done  by  foreign  syndicates  in 
that  country.  For  earthworth  on  this  first  division  of  the  Kalgan 
line  the  average  cost  was  about  two  cents  per  cubic  yard ;  while 
after  the  Nankow  pass  was  reached  and  the  embankments  had 
to  be  made  out  of  broken  boulders,  the  cost  rose  to  three  cents 
a  cubic  yard.  Broken  stone  for  concrete  was  purchased  for  from 
13  to  33  cents  a  cubic  yard,  delivered  ready  for  use,  and  sand 
for  the  same  purpose  averaged  about  three  cents  a  yard. 

Most  of  this  section  of  the  road  runs  over  flat  plain,  gradually 
sloping  to  the  mountains.  The  Peking  Station  is  at  Liutsin.  a 
short  distance  outside  of  the  great 
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few  ChineM  railways  penetrate  the  walls  of  any  of  the  old  cities, 
both  on  account  of  the  lack  of  space  inside  and  because  of  the 
violent  prejndices  of  the  conservative  element  of  the  people 
against  such  desecration.  For  some  distance  the  line  runs 
through  a  fertile  farming  country  dotted  with  small  villages. 
The  most  striking  feature  of  this  pari  of  ttie  journey  is 
Waushousban,  the  ^/XOfXX)  summer  palace  of  the  old  Empress 
Dowager,  with  its  roofs  of  Imperial  yellow  tile  standing  out 
strikingly  against  the  green  hillside  upon  which  it  stands. 
Shortly  the  country  commences  to  show  traces  of  erosive  wash 
from  the  mountains,  and  before  long  the  crossing  of  numerous 
cuts  and  arroyos  of  gravel  and  boulders  begins.  The  bridges 
are  all  solidly  built  of  steel  and  concrete,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  nearly  300  ft.  long,  having  five  A)  ft.  spans  and  one  of 


engineering  in  China,  was  the  next  portion  of  the  road  to  be 
built.  This  pa&s  must  have  presented  a  very  discouraging  aspect 
to  the  Chinese  engineer  when,  with  the  honor  of  his  country  at 
stake  and  with  the  "inevitable"  failure,  prophesied  by  all  the 
foreign  engineers  in  the  East  staring  him  in  the  face,  he  started 
over  it  for  his  first  tentative  study.  There  is  a  rise  of  1,800  feet 
in  the  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  pass  to  the  summit  at 
Pataling,  and  the  gorge  is  so  narrow  that  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible in  places  to  keep  the  necessary  curvature  without  tearing 
down  the  mountain.  Five  distinct  surveys  were  run,  and  on  the 
earlier  ones  some  of  the  curves  were  sharp  enough  to  "break  the 
back  of  a  snake,"  as  Mr.  Jeme-Tien-Yu  slated  it. 

Slowly,  and  with  infinite  pains,  a  practicable  line  was  deter- 
mined upon,  and  along  this  the  present  road  has  been  built. 


Bridds  on  ths  P«king-K*l(|an  Railway. 


110  ft.  TTie  sleel  superstructure  of  this  bridge — with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  long  span,  which  was  supplied  from  England — as  well 
as  of  all  the  other  bridges  on  the  line,  was  built  in  the  shops  of 
a  Chinese  concern  at  Shanhaikuan. 

This  Liutsin  section  oi  the  road  has  a  total  of  21  bridges  and 
17  drains,  aggregating  1,352  linear  feet  of  openings.  All  of  these 
constructions  are  of  steel  and  concrete  and  bear  every  stamp  of 
strength  and  permanency. 

At  Nankow  are  quarters  for  employees,  machine  shops,  loco- 
motive sheds  and  numerous  other  railway  buildings  of  excellent 
construction.  There  is  an  up-to-date  foundry  in  connection  with 
the  machine  shop,  where  castings  of  any  si/e  required  in  loco- 
motive and  car-repairing  can  be  made.  A  well-equipped  hotel, 
built  and  managed  by  the  railway,  fills  a  long  felt  want  of  tourists. 

The  Nankow  pass  section,  the  most  difficult  piece  of  railway 


Even  the  most  exhaustive  surveying,  however,  could  not  solve 
all  of  the  problems,  and  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  summit 
tunnel,  where  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  station  and  sidings,  a 
switch-back  was  introduced.  However,  a  station  being  necessary, 
the  inconvenience  of  the  switch-back  is  minimized. 

The  general  direction  of  the  railway  up  the  pass  is  about 
parallel  to  that  of  the  old  stone-paved  highway  which  leads  down 
to  Peking  from  the  plains  of  Mongolia,  the  road  over  which  all 
the  Tartar  invasions  of  the  Chinese  empire  have  come  since  the 
time  of  Ghengis  Khan.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country,  in  its 
rockiness  and  lack  of  heavy  vegetation,  is  strongly  suggestive  of 
some  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  more  northerly  passes  of  the 
Chilean  Andes  in  South  America.  The  railway  up  the  pass  is 
one  continuous  succession  of  cuts,  fills  and  tunnels.  The'  fills, 
regardless  of  their  height,  are  for  miles  faced  with  cut  and  fitted 
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granite  blocks.  All  the  overhanging  boulders  have  been  removed, 
or  securely  cemented  into  place  even  for  hundreds  of  yards  up 
the  mountainsides,  while  the  solid  rock  of  the  cuts  is  trimmed  as 
smoothly  and  evenly  as  if  lined  with  plaster.  The  19  bridges 
and  the  36  culverts  are  all  steel,  concrete  or  cut  stone,  and  in 
many    instances    where    swift    mountain    torrents    are    crossed 
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which  is  also  used 


(unnels  are  lined  throughout  « 
for  the  portals. 

The  open  cutting  in  the  pass,  half  of  which  is  in  solid  rock, 
amounted  to  640,000  cubic  yards,  while  the  fills  required  an  aggre- 
gate of  1,275,000  cubic  yards  of  material.  The  latter,  except 
such  as  was  provided  from  the  cuts,  was  obtained  cheaply  by 
blasting  it  out  of  the  nearby  mountainsides.  The  labor  for  all 
of  this  earthwork  cost  only  $220,000. 

The  third  or  Chatao-Kimingyh  division,  38  miles  long,  was  of 
comparalively  easy  construction.  There  are  17  bridges  and  32 
drains — in  all  2,662  ft.  of  linear  openings.  The  principal  engi- 
neering feature  is  a  1,000-fl.  bridge  having  ten  100-ft.  spans  at 
Huilahsun. 

The  fourth  or  Kimingyh-Kalgan  division  is  also  38  miles  long, 


cemented  beds  for  the  water  have  been  laid  to  prevent  under- 
mining. 

The  tunnels  of  this  division  are  four  in  number,  their  respec- 
tive lengths,  in  order  as  approached  from  below,  being  1,200  ft., 
150  ft..  450  ft.,  and  3,570  ft.  The  first  tunnel  which  was  driven 
through  limestone  was  completed  in  about  six  months.  The 
other  three  tunnels,  all  of  ivhich  are  in  granite,  were  completed 
in  good  time.  The  one  at  the  summit,  the  longest  in  China,  took 
over  a  year. 

The  summit  tunnel,  which  runs  under  the  Great  Wall,  was 
driven  according  to  thoroughly  up-lo-date  practice.  A  shaft  was 
sunk  near  the  half-way  point,  and  with  the  aid  of  fans,  drilling 
machines  and  modern  hoisting  apparatus,  work  was  carried  on 
in  both  directions  from  the  center,  as  well  as  from  the  ends  of 
the  tunnel.  This  shaft,  with  another  which  was  sunk  to  admit 
air  near  the  northern  portal  of  the  tunnel,  have  since  been  lined 
with  stone  and  retained  as  permanent  ventilators.    Alt  -of  the 
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and  in  engineering  difficulties  rivals  that  of  Nankow  pass.  At 
Hsiangshupo  16,500  ft.  of  granite  and  sandstone  have  been  cut 
through  to  make  a  way  for  the  road  along  the  steep  bank  of 
the  Yangho,  the  cut  varying  from  10  ft.  to  85  ft.  deep.  There 
are  2,075  linear  feet  of  openings,  21  bridges  and  130  drains. 
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At  Kimingyh  the  company  is  operating  a  coal  mine  of  its  own, 
and  the  installation  of  a  thoroughly  modern  plant  promises  to 
soon  provide  fuel  for  all  its  needs.  A  IS-mile  branch  to  the 
Mentoken  coal  fields  gives  the  excellent  product  of  those  mines 
an  outlet  to  the  Peking  market. 

Of  the  character  of  the  roadbed  of  this  splendidly -built  line 
the  photographs  give  a  very  good  idea.  The  ties  are  mainly  of 
Japanese  hard  wood  of  a  class  which  would  cost  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  dollar  in  the  United  Stales,  but  which  are  laid  down  in 
China  for  less  than  half  that  figure.  On  the  mountain  divisions 
ted  ties  are  used,  with  provisions  to  prevent  rail  creeping. 


Tank,  Engine  Houie  and  Shopi  at  Otvlaion  Termlnui. 

For  the  main  line,  which  is  of  standard  gage,  85-lb.  rails  are 
used ;  for  sidings  and  branches,  60-lb.  rails. 

The  locomotives  for  the  mountain  divisions  of  the  line  are 
mostly  Mallet  articulated  compound.  Such  of  the  passenger  cars 
as  have  not  come  from  the  shops  of  the  Imperial  Railways  of 
North  China  at  Tongshan  are  of  American  manufacture,  but  the 
company  will  doubtless  build  all  of  its  own  cars  in  future.  The 
China-made  cars  are  of  a  modified  British  type,  a  sort  of  a  com- 
promise between  a  side-door  compartment  car  and  one  of  the 
center-aisle  type.  The  third  class  cars,  for  which  the  fares  are 
amazingly  low,  are  hardly  more  than  open-sided  freight  cars 
with  benches  along  the  sides.  The  freight  cars  of  all  classes  are 
of  30-ton  capacity,  with  two  trucks. 

The  following  two  paragraphs  were  taken  from  an  article  on 
the    Peking- Kalgan    Railway    which    appeared    in    The    Chinese 


Station  In  Mountains,  Nankow  Paaa;   Retaining  Wall  to 
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Sliideiils  Journal,     They  make  a  strong  plea   for  full  control  of 
expenditures  in  railway  conslructii>n  by  the. Chinese. 

"In  the  construction  of  a  railway,  economy,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  cheapness,  must  always  be  kept  in  view. 
All  railways  which  have  been  built,  and  are  being  built,  in  China 
must  be  paid  for  by  our  people,  and  our  people  are  poor.    A 


railway  line  is  n 

the  owner  or  o« 
ficaiion  of  their 
wealth,  but  is  a 
invested  in   it  m 


a  clubhouse  or  a  private 
rs  may  expend  millions  i 
use  of  beauty  or  for  ar 
mmercial  investment.    Tl 


n  upon  which 
rely  for  the  grati- 
xhibition  of  their 
t  of  capital 


dividends,  and  in  the  case  of  Chinese  railways  the  redemption 
of  the  bonds  must  not  for  a  moment  b«  forgotten.  Economy  on 
the  Peking-Kalgan  Railway  has  been  reduced  almost  to  a  science. 
There  is  no  temptation  to  spend  money  recklessly,  as  no  five 
per  cent,  commission  on  every  tael  spent  can  enrich  the  coffers 
of  any  corporation.  There  are  no  engineers  who  must  have 
foreign  style  residences,  cement  tennis  courts,  ice- making 
machines,  palatial  house-boats  and  princely  salaries  before  be- 
ginning work.  There  are  no  interpreters  lo  browbeat  the  con- 
tractors, to  make  trouble  with  the  local  officials,  and  to  make  a 
fortune  in  little  or  no  time.  All  contractors  deal  with  the 
engineers  directly,  and  no  graft  exists.  The  figures  for  the  price 
of  materials  explain  in  a  large  part  why  a  railway  built  under 
our  own  supervision  and  by  our  own  engineers  is  so  very  much 
more  economical. 

"Another  very  important  advantage  gained  is  the  peaceful 
condition  of  the  coolies  during  construction,  due  to  the  absence 
of  misunderstanding  between  engineers,  the  coolies  and  the 
country  people.  No  disturbance  of  any  kind,  still  less  of  any 
rioting,  has  ever  happened,  and  the  work  has  proceeded  so 
smoothly  and  quietly  that  the  local  officials  are  never  called  upon 
to  suppress  disorders  or  punish  offenders.  There  can  be  no 
unpleasantness  arising  through  the  interfering  of  foreign  consuls 
and  the  referring  of  insignificant  incidents  to  the  ministers  in 
Peking.  One  and  all  understand  that  the  railway  is  a  Chinese 
railway,  that  our  own  money  is  being  spent,  that  the  coolies  are 
our  own  people,  though  they  are  coolies,  thai  the  officials  are 
officials  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
work  proceeds  without  a  hitch  of  any  kind." 


mcnsurate  with   its  power   of  paying 


xin. 

CuicAGo,  July   1,   1911. 

My  Dear  Boy:  One  of  the  easiest  things  to  measure,  because 
definite  in  terms  and  limited  in  quantity,  is  money.  The  things 
which  money  may  represent  are  hard  to  measure  because  often 
intangible  and  indefinite.  The  money  account  may  or  may  not 
refleci  efficiency  in  performance.  Have  we  not  been  grasping 
at  the  shadow  of  money  at  the  expense  of  the  substance,  effect? 
Consider,  if  you  please,  the  working  of  a  bank,  perhaps  the 
corporate  institution  in  whose  efficiency  the  public  has  the  great- 
est confidence.  In  a  small  country  bank  one  man  does  all  the 
work.  Later  he  requires  a  clerk  or  a  bookkeeper.  As  the  bank 
grows  there  are  self -suggesting  divisions  of  labor  along  such 
well  defined  positions  as  teller,  paying  or  receiving,  cashier, 
vice-president,  president,  etc.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  man 
handles  the  money  and  its  written  representations,  the  accounts. 
When  we  reach  the  stage  of  having  both  a  teller  and  a  book- 
keeper the  one  is  a  check  on  the  other,  became  of  a  difference 
in  point  of  view,  1  do  not  understand  that  a  bank  considers  its 
bookkeepers  more  honest  than  its  tellers  or  vice  versa.  The 
bookkeeper  came  along  to  check  the  teller,  not  because  of  such 
marked  variations  in  humanity,  but  because  of  the  volume  of 
business.     There  was  more  than  one  man  could  do. 

The  large  corporations,  including  the  railways,  seem  to  have 
followed  governments  into  a  fundamental  fallacy  in  the  matter 
of  money  and  accounting.  Because,  now  and  then,  in  spite  of 
safeguards,  a  trust  is  violated  and  money  embezzled  a  remedy 
is  sought  by  segregating  in  administration  all  activities  having 
to  do  directly  with  fiscal  affairs.  The  ultimate  effect  is  dwarf- 
ing to  administration  and  fatal  to  maximum  composite  efficiency. 
In  a  compact  establishment  like  a  department  store  or  a  large 
manufacturing  plant,  the  closer  contact  of  the  departments  con- 
cerned minimizes  the  evils  of  this  segregation.  The  operations 
of  a  government  or  of  a  railway  extend  over  so  much  territory 
that  such  close  contact  is  impossible.  The  result  is  that  our 
bookkeeper  is  too  far  away  from  the  paying  teller.  The  book- 
keeper then  arrogates  to  himself  fancied  mialities  of  a  superior 
"   'Copxrighwd,   1911,   by   The   RsM.oad   G^ifl^f,  (^-jQQiT|^ 
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being  blessed  with  a  rectirude  born  of  the  guardianship  of 
money.  Yes,  we  must  have  tbe  transactions  of  one  man  checked 
by  another  more  or  less  disinterested.  This  is  not  atone  a 
question  of  inleerity,  but  concerns  the  failings  of  the  human 
mind.  The  more  conscientious  and  careful  the  engineer  the  more 
does  he  desire  a  check  on  his  own  calculations  by  competent  per- 
sons. We  accept  the  estimates  of  the  engineer,  swallow  them 
whole  sometimes.  We  tell  him  to  go  ahead  and  blow  in  the 
company's  money  or  credit  to  accomplish  a  desired  result.  This 
is  because  we  have  confidence  in  his  professional  ability.  When 
it  comes  to  one  of  the  components  of  his  constructing  work,  the 
disbursement  of  real  money,  a  lay  function,  we  balk.  We  say 
to  him,  this  is  so  different  that  your  vouchers  and  checks  are 
worthless  until  mulled  over  by  a  distant  circumlocution  oHice. 
This  office,  it  is  true,  has  no  first  hand,  practical  knowledge  of 
what  you  are  doing,  but  because  this  is  money  we  feel  safer  by 
imposing  such  a  check.  But  when  the  bookkeeper  sat  in  the 
same  room,  like  a  bank,  and  checked  the  engineer,  this  was 
a  good  working  hypothesis.  Did  we  not  outgrow  it  long  ago? 
We  trust  the  engineer  to  hire  a  thousand  men,  to  incur  a  legal 
obligation  for  us  to  pay  them.  Why  send  the  pay-rolls  several 
hundred  miles  to  be  checked  by  a  lot  of  boys?  Why  not  let 
the  engineer  disburse,  subject  to  a  real  check,  after  the  fact,  by 
a  competent  disinterested  inspection  of  his  work? 

The  same  general  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  all  the  activities 
of  a  railway.  We  endeavor  to  insure  integrity  by  disbursing 
only  through  the  central  ofhces  of  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer. 
By  the  same  reasoning  a  large  bank  would  keep  its  customers 
waiting  at  one  window  because  only  one  teller  would  be  allowed 
to  pay  out  money.  A  bank  can  count  its  cash  at  the  end  of  a 
day,  but  it  can  never  tell  exactly  what  remittances  its  correspond- 
ents have  in  the  mail.  A  railway's  money  is  even  more  in  a  state 
of  unstable  equilibrium.  All  night  long  some  of  its  ticket  offices 
and  lunch  counters  are  open.  All  night  long  cash  fares  are  being 
collected  on  trains.  The  exact  amount  of  money  on  hand  at  a 
given  moment  is  only  an  approximation.  This  is  natural  from 
the  characteristics  of  a  railway.  It  would  be  a  hard  matter  to 
slop  every  train  and  determine  the  exact  location  of  every 
freight  car,  at  home  or  earning  per  diem,  at  any  particular  mO' 
ment  of  time.  We  can,  however,  approximate  sufficiently  closely 
to  the  conditions  to  serve  all  practical  purposes. 

Tremble  not  at  my  coming.  Clarice ;  I  would  not  push  the  au- 
ditor off  the  pier.  Rather  would  I  put  him  on  the  band  wagon 
and  let  him  blow  a  bigger  horn.  Is  not  accounting  one  of  several 
components  of  operation  of  which  collection  and  disbursement 
are  yet  others?  Why  not  frankly  admit  that  a  railway  is  too 
unlike  a  department  store  to  put  all  the  cashiers  and  book- 
keepers on  a  single  floor?  Why  not  interweave  accounting  with 
operation?  Why  not  make  such  operating  units  self  contained, 
as  experience  may  prove  wise  and  practicable?  Some  of  the  best 
roads  in  the  country  now  have  division  accounting  bureaus  in 
order  that  the  superintendent  may  keep  his  operating  expenses 
in  hand.  Tfte  ne.tt  step  must  be  a  division  disbursing  officer. 
A  pay-roll  and  certain  kinds  of'  vouchers,  including  some  for 
claims,  must  become  cash  without  the  worthless  certification  of 
the  general  office. 

Returning  once  more  to  the  bank  for  inspiration  and  for  light, 
do  the  bookkeepers  of  a  chain  of  associated  banks  report  to  a 
head  bookkeeper  in  a  central  office  in  a  distant  city?  No,  each 
bank  is  a  self  contained  unit  under  the  president  or  a  manager. 
The  policy  is  dictated,  the  methods  are  prescribed  by  a  central 
authority.  Efficiency,  integrity,  and  uniformity  are  insured  by 
inspections  and  audits  by  competent  experts  free  from  local 
affiliations. 

What  Is  going  to  become  of  the  accounting  department?  Why, 
the  accounting  department  is  going  to  be  absorbed  by  the  oper- 
ating department.  From  the  ashes  of  the  ruins  there  will  arise 
a  department  of  inspection  or  efficiency  which  will  do  the  things 
tU^it   the   so-called    auditors    are  now    helpless   to   accomplish. 


Some  of  the  men  in  this  new  department  will  be  recruited  from 
the  earnest  officials  and  clerks  of  the  accounting  department  of 
today.  These  men  fail  to  attain  the  result  they  so  loyally  de- 
sire, not  from  their  own  limitations,  but  from  the  fallacy  of  the 
system  under  which  they  work.  They  deal  with  accounts — mere 
symbols;  with  money  a  representative.  Their  work,  to  be  ef- 
fective, must  deal  with  things,  and  above  all  with  men.  Audit 
is  extremely  important,  but  not  ail-important.  Audit  is  a  com- 
ponent part  of  a  larger  activity,  inspection.  The  word  inspec- 
tion on  railways  is  unfortunately  and  improperly  associated  with 
the  thought  of  secret  service  and  underhanded  spotting.  True 
inspection  is  as  open  as  the  day  and  as  welcome  as  the  evening. 
The  earlier  station'. agents  resented  the  creation  of-the  traveling 
auditor  as  a  reflection  upon  their  integrity.  The  station  agent  of 
today— and  as  a  class  what  splendid,  honest  men  they  are— wel- 
comes the  traveling  auditor,  because  his  visit  means  a  clearance 
The  public  accountant  had  a  long  fight  for  recognition  of  his 
legitimate  function,  first  in  England  and  later  in  this  country. 
Today  he  is  established  and  desired  by  the  general  accountinfi: 
ofRcers  of  railway  corporations. 

Following  the  public  accountant  comes  the  efficiency  engineer. 
While  one  inspects  conditions,  the  other  audits  accounts.  By  an 
easy  process  of  evolution  the  two  positions  sooner  or  later  merge 
into  one.  The  volume  of  business  may  warrant  a  segregation, 
however,  into  component  activities.  Sooner  or  later  the  final 
certificate  must  include  inspection  of  men  and  things  as  well  as 
audit  of  accounts. 

We,  the  railways,  are  big  enough  to  have  our  own  efficiency 
engineers.  This  is  a  distinct  function  for  the  staff  as  contra- 
distinguished from  the  line.  Efforts,  more  or  less  crude,  to 
introduce  special  staff  work  have  signally  failed  on  a  number  of 
railways.  The  underlying,  cause  has  been  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  staff  can  never  as  such  directly  command  the  line. 
The  temptation  of  the  special  staff  men,  call  them  inspectors  or 
efficiency  engineers,  if  you  please,  is  to  become  meddlers.  They 
are  so  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  that  they  desire  to  save  the 
country  and  reform  the  road  all  on  the  same  day.  The  men 
who  succeed  at  special  staff  work,  are  those  who  stick  to  the 
principle  enunciated.  An  inspector,  because  he  is  a  staff  officer, 
should  never  give  an  order. 

The  coming  new  department  of  inspection  or  efficiency,  like 
all  innovations,  will  have  its  troubles.  One  of  the  temptations 
will  be  to  build  up  an  office  full  of  clerks  to  check  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary reports.  The  head  of  the  department,  whether  he  be 
called  general  inspector  or  vice-president,  will  have  to  remember 
that  untrained  persons  do  not  necessarily  become  endowed 
with  superior  intelKgence  and  professional  acumen  by  the  privi- 
lege of  personal  contact  with  him  and  assignment  to  his  depart- 
ment. To  be  successful  his  department  will  consist  of  a  corps  of 
highly  trained  inspectors  of  official  rank  and  experience,  capable 
of  first  hand  dealing  with  things  and  men.  The  tendency  of 
both  inspection  and  audit  is  to  become  perfunctory.  One  remedy, 
found  efficacious  by  the  army,  is  definite  and  periodic  rotation 
from  the  line  positions.  The  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
will  bring  out  those  all-around  men  who  can  succeed  in  both 
line  and  staff.  The  superintendent  who  has  been  detailed  as  an 
inspector  for  a  year  or  two  will  return  to  a  division  with  a 
broader  view  and  will  be  a  better  superintendent.  He  will  not 
resent  the  inspection  of  his  division  by  the  other  department, 
because  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  inspectors  are  at  least  his 
equals,  and  perhaps  his  superiors,  in  experience  and  rank.  These 
inspectors  will  certify  not  only  that  the  money  has  been  hon- 
estly and  legally  expended,  but  wisely  and  efficiently  as  well. 
While  an  absoute  essential,  honesty  is  not  the  only  component 
requirement  of  good  administration.  The  one  road,  on  which 
good  intentions  are  standard  ballast  is  not  as  yet  telegraphing 
its  accidents  and  its  density  of  traffic  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Affectionately,  your  own,  d.  a.  d. 
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VENTILATION  OF  SLEEPING  CARS.* 

BV  THOUAS  K.  CBOWDER,    M.   D. 

For  the  purpose  of  Kcuring  a  suitable  exchange  of  air  in  rail- 
way cars  many  types  of  ventilators  have  been  suggested,  and  not 
a  few  have  been  given  practical  teste.  Abont  three  years  ago 
I  was  asked  to  report  on  the  elBcicncy  of  one  of  these  ventilators 
that  had  been  applied  to  a  few  sleeping  cars,  and  which  scented 
to  be  of  considerable  practical  usefulness.  All  atr  contains  car- 
bon dioxide  as  a  normal  constituent.  The  average  amount  in 
pure  air  is  commonly  stated  to  be  4  parts  in  1O,O00l  The  average 
for  fifteen  samples,  which  were  collected  in  the  country  districts 
of  Illinois  in  1907,  was  3.6,  with  a  maximum  of  4. 

For  thirty-nine  samples  from  the  streets  of  Chicago  during  the 
same  period,  the  average  was  4,06  with  a  maximum  of  S.  The 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  expired  breath  averages  more  than  4  per 
cent.  (400  in  10,000).  In  a  mixed  community  of  persons  at 
rest  it  will  average  about  0.6  cu.  ft.  per  person  per  hour,  and  the 
variation  will  be  a  small  one. 

If  there  were  no  ventilation  whatever  the  air  of  an  ordinary 
railway  coach,  containing  4,000  cu.  ft.  of  space  and'  occupied  by 
20  people,  would  have  34  parts  of  carbon  dioxide  per  10.000  of 
air  at  the  end  of  one  hour  of  occupancy.  But  no  car  is  air-tight, 
consequently  the  carbon  dioxide  will  never  reach  its  theoretical 
limit.    It  is  plainly  impossible  to  measure  directly  the  amount  of 
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Fig.  1— Hourly  Air  Supply  Per  Parts  of  Carbon  Dioxide. 

air  flowing  into  a  car,  but  the  amount  of  the  interchange  may  be 
readily  computed  from  the  actual  amount  of  carbon  dioxide 
found  from  time  to  time  by  applying  the  figures  given  above  to 
a  simple  mathematical  procedure.  Fig.  1  represents  graphically 
the  mathematical  relation  between  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the 
atr  of  a  room  and  the  hourly  air  supply  per  person,  assuming 
0.0004  as  the  proportion  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  outside  air 
and  0.6  cu.  ft.  as  the  average  hourly  excretion.  It  is  seen  that 
the  increase  above  the  normal  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  air 
supply.  Six  thousand  cu.  ft,  per  person  per  hour  allows  an  in- 
creaf^e  of  0.0001  in  carbon  dioxide;  3.000.  an  increase  of  0.0002; 
1,000  an  increase  of  0.0006,  and  so  on.  With  any  given  air  supply 
the  carbon  dioxide  representing  respiratory  contamination  in- 
creases directly  as  the  number  of  people  present.  Numerous  re- 
ports are  to  be  found  upon  particular  types  of  ventilators  and 
ventilation  systems  as  applied  to  railway  cars.  An  excellent 
and  extensive  report  of  this  order  was  made  by  a  committee  of 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  in  1908,  in  which  the 
various  systems  in  general  use  were  reviewed  in  detail.  There 
ii,  however,  no  series  of  analyses  extensive  enough  on  which  to 
base  any  comprehensive  opinion  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  natural 
as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  devices 
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applied  in  keeping  the  air  of  the  breathing-zone  freed  from  the 
products  of  respiration. 

The  Garland  ventilating  device,  described  in  the  Rmlway  Age 
Gazette  of  June  22,  1910,  page  1757,  on  which  this  report  is 
based,  is  designed  to  remove  air  by  exhaustion  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  car,  and  its  operation  is  dependent  on  train  mo- 
lion.  Along  series  of  anemometer  readings  have  shown  that  each 
such  exhaust  ventilator  will  remove  an  average  of  about  15,000 
cu.  ft.  of  air  per  hour  at  a  40-mile  train  speed,  and  proportion- 
ately more  or  less  for  faster  or  slower  speeds.  One  ventilator 
is  placed  over  each  alternate  section  of  a  sleeping  car ;  thus 
there  are  6  in  the  sleeping  compartment  of  the  ordinary  12- 
section  car  and  8  to  a  I6-section  car,  while  two  arc  applied  to 
the  smoking  room  and  one  to  a  stateroom.  Toilet  and  dressing 
rooms  are  also  equipped  with  one  each  in  recent  practice.  It 
was  desirable  also  to  make  determinations  in  cars  not  having  the 
exhaust  ventilators,  but  depending  upon  natural  ventilation,  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  Samples  of  air  were  collected  chiefly 
in  the  course  of  ordinary  travel,  the  purpose  being  to  study 
actual  and  general  conditions  as  they  exist  normally.  AH  of  the 
observations  were  made  at  temperatures  from  below  zero  to  65 
deg,.  being  in  the  majority  of  cases  below  40  deg.  The  larger 
portion  of  the  observations  were  made  during  the  night  alter 
the  passengers  had  retired,  in  order  to  obtain  a  study  of  the 
chief  feature  of  the  sleeping  car,  namely,  the  occupied  berths. 

Before  giving  the  analysis  of  the  air  inside  of  the  car  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  outside 
air.  As  the  locomotive  emits  a  large  volume  of  gas,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  carbon  dioxidr  content  would  be  high.  Leissner, 
a  German  investigator,  found  it  to  be  18  to  22,8  per  10,000,  but 
my  results  show,  in  46  determinations,  an  average  of  4.04;  the 
highest  was  10.  the  lowest  3.  The  most  ordinary  condition  for 
the  natural  ventilation  of  cars  in  cool  weather  is  to  have  the 
doors  and  windows  closed  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  smalt 
windows,  called  deck  sash,  at  the  top  of  the  car  open.  For  153 
observations  the  average  carbon  dioxide  was  7,19  per  10,000, 
the  maximum  13,  and  the  minimum  3.5.  The  average  number  of 
passengers  for  the  153  observations  was  35.05.  A  car  carrying 
this  number  of  people  would  require  28,300  cu.  ft.  of  fresh  ^ir 
hourly  to  maintain  the  carbon  dioxide  at  7,19  parts  per  10,000. 
In  other  words,  there  would  necessarily  be  an  air  supply  of 
1,880  cu.  ft.  per  person  hourly.  Adding  to  the  open  decks  by  open- 
ing one  or  both  end  doors  to  the  vestibule  (the  outside  vestibule 
doors  being  closed)  would  be  expected  to  cause  a  greater  air 
supply.  Such  is  the  case  as  shown  by  the  46  other  observations. 
Tests  were  made  with  first  the  front,  and  then  the  rear  door 
open,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  consistancy  as  to  which  door 
acts  best  in  the  capacity  of  a  ventilator,  for  at  times  large  quan- 
tities would  enter  and  then  again  the  air  would  leave  the  body 
of  the  car  through  the  same  door.  It  was  also  observed  that  a 
few  open  windows  in  the  moving  train  admitted  such  a  volume 
of  surrounding  air  as  to  render  the  respiratory  contamination  al- 
most undetectable.  The  comparative  efficiency  in  four  groups 
of  tests  stands:  18,500  cu.  ft.  of  air  hourly  for  the  fully  closed 
car;  28,300  when  from  one-fourth  to  all  the  decks  arc  open; 
32.500  when  decks  are  closed  and  one  .door  open ;  and  40,700 
where  end  doors  are  open  in  addition  to  open  decks.  It  is,  of 
course,  possible  that  a  larger  number  of  observations  would  mate- 
rially change  these  figures,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  their  re- 
lation to  each  other  would  he  greatly  altered. 

The  results  of  the  carbon  dioxide  determinations  of  air  at  the 
breathing  level  of  sleeping  cars,  equipped  with  the  exhaust  ven- 
tilators previously  mentioned,  shows  that  the  air  supplied  to  the 
breathing  zone,  as  computed  from  carbon  dioxide  determinations. 
is  considerably  less  than  the  amount  which  leaves  through  the 
ventilators,  as  determined  by  actual  measurement.  But  in  spite 
of  this  the  air  supply  is  much  increased  and  is  better  regulated 
than  in  cars  not  so  equipped.  Records  of  294  determinations  in  67 
cars  which  were  fitted  with  these  ventilators  were  taken  in  which 
all  doors  and  windows  were  closed.    The  maximum  carbon  di- 
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oxide  was  10  parts  per  10,000  of  air,  the  minimuin  being  4.5  parts. 
The  average  carbon  dioxide  was  6.20  per  10,000  and  the  average 
number  of  passergers  14.88.  There  would  be  required  40,600 
cu.  ft.  of  air  hourly  to  satisfy  these  conditions,  it  is  seen  that 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  favor  of  the  cars  equipped  with 
exhaust  ventilators  over  those  ventilated  by  the  decks,  and  that 
this  advantage  represents  an  average  addition  in  the  air  supply 
to  the  breathing  level  of  about  12,000  cu,  ft.  of  air  per  hour. 

Fig.  2  shows  clearly  that  the  air  supply  to  sleeping  cars,  as 
computed  from  SSS  carbon  dioxide  determinations,  is  for  all 
except  the  completely  closed  car  without  ventilators  a  large  one 
relative  to  the  number  of  passengers,  and  would  not  allow  the 
average  carbon  dioxide  to  go  above  ten  in  any  but  this  one 
condition    unless   the    cars   were   crowded   beyond   their   natural 
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capacity.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  sleeping  cars  carry  more 
'  than  25  passengers.  Such  a  case  did  not  come  under  my  obser- 
vation in  the  collection  of  these  555  and  many  other  samples  of 
the  air.  It  should  b«  understood  that  all  of  the  above  obser- 
vations apply  to  the  main  compartment  of  the  standard  sleeping 
car  in  motion ;  and  in  setting  down  the  number  of  passengers 
only  those  persons  were  counted  who  were  actually  in  this  com- 
partment, and  who  had  been  there  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten 
minutes  at  the  time  the  samples  of  air  were  being  collected. 

In  order  to  test  the  consistency  of  the  results  obtained  and  to 
find  that  the  carbon  dioxide  actually  does  go  up  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  passengers,  these  SSS  observations  were  divided 
into  four  groups,  as  shown  below : 
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the  aisle  for  comparison.  Samples  from  each  place  were  gen- 
erally repealed  at  IS  minute  intervals,  until  20  or  more  had  been 
collected  in  the  car.  Two  lower  berths  on  each  side  of  the  car 
were  generally  selected,  availability  determining  the  choice,  and 
one  or  two  uppers  when  possible.  In  the  test  on  cars  without 
ventilators  and  with  all  doors  and  windows  closed  there  were 
321  determinations  of  carbon  dioxide  made  in  21  cars  for  the 
lower  berths  and  41  in  11  cars  for  the  upper  berths,  and  their 
averages  were  as  follows; 
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16.41 
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Herlhs,   tesis   giving   CO,  over   12 4 

Berths,   urn  giving  CO,  over   10 37 

Berlbs,  tests  givins  Cd  over     8 143 

Bcrthi,   teas   giving  COt  over     6 S 

T«ti  giving  more  CO,  in  berihs 203 

Tetit*  giving  more  CO,  in  aisles SS 

Hourly    air    supply    per    berth    niccHary    to 
maintain  average  CO 1,389         1,1' 

In  17.1  per  cent,  of  the  berihs  the  carbon  dioxide  v 

;han  in  the  aisle  at  the  same  time ;  in  63.2  per  cent,  it  v, 


s  higher 


1  that  the  carbon  dioxide  in- 
lumber  of  passengers.  When 
ot  look  on  the  results  of  the 
analyses  as  of  great  value,  because  of  the  unequal  distribution. 
In  all  the  latter  part  of  the  work  no  samples  were  taken  under 
these  conditions;  and  those  that  were  taken  represent  chiefly 
samples  taken  in  single  places  in  the  car,  and  not  average  sam- 
ples taken  while  walking  up  and  down  the  aisle. 

Another  method  of  determining  the  ventilation  of  cars 
equipped  with  exhaust  ventilators  was  to  observe  the  rate  of 
disappearance  of  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  cars  after  they 
Iiad  passed  through  a  tunnel.  Fig.  3,  showing  a  series  of  ob- 
servations under  these  conditions,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is 
considerable  irregularity.  Although  the  ideal  conditions  for  such 
tests  would  be  an  empty  car,  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  gas 
is  readily  shown  and  the  curve  is  a  fairly  representative  one. 

When  taking  samples  of  air  from  the  berths  it  was  the  rule  to 
Jake,  as  near  simultaneously  as  possible,  an  average  sample  from 
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than  in  the  aisle,  and  in  19,6  per  cent,  they  were  equal.  Th* 
lowest  average  carbon  dioxide  for  the  berths  of  any  car  was  6.41, 
the  highest  was  9.78;  inversely,  the  largest  equivalent  air  supply 
was  2,473  cu.  fi.  per  hour,  and  the  smallest  was  l/)38  cu.  ft.  per 
hour.    If  a  considerable  number  o 
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r  is  necessarily  well  filled, 
sengers  would  logically  ; 


The  higher  number  of  pas- 
'  a  higher  carbon  dioxide  in 
the  body  of  the  car.  With  ojien  decks  it  would  be  expected  to 
find  belter  ventilation  in  the  upper  part  of  the  car.  In  a  com- 
parison of  the  lower  and  upper  berths  in  the  same  car,  from  91 
determinations  for  the  lower  berths  and  34  for  the  upper  we 
have  the  follnwing  averages :  The  lowers  were  8,43  earboii 
dioxide  per  10,000,  and  the  uppers  f<.85.  The  equivalent  hourly 
air  supply  per  berth  was:  lower  1,354,  and  upper  1,237. 

In   the   test   on   cars   equippeii    with   exhaust   ventilators   there 
were   6^0   carbn   dioxide   del 


2,391 


1.27?' 
1.065 


2.222 


The  averages  of  the  totals  (132  lower  and  53  upper  berths) 
and  the  corresponding  ventilation  equivalent  show  that  ,this  dif- 
ference is  very  small.  It  seems  clear  that  the  average,  ventilation 
ci  the  Ii-wcr  berth  in  (his  type  of  car  is  on  the  average  slightly 
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i  for  the  upper  berths  and  their  averages 


llcrih*,   tesis   givint  CO,  o» 
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In  all  but  three  of  the  42  c 
for  the  lower  berths  was  highei 


rs,  the  average  carbon  dioxide 
than  the  average  for  the  aisle; 


belter  than  the  upper,  but  the  difference  is  so  small  as  to  be 
of  no  practical  consequence.  If  we  bring  into  comparison  the 
conditions  of  the  two  classes  of  cars,  those  without  and  those 
with  the  exhaust  ventilators,  a  decided  advantage  is  seen  to  lie 
with  the  latter  in  the  study  of  berth  conditions,  as  was  before 
noted  in  the  study  of  air  from  the  car  body.  This  comparison 
is  graphically  represented  for  the  general  averages  of  the  lower 
berths  and  .the  aisles  in  Fig.  4. 

About  200  samples  of  air  were  analyzed  from  still  cars  and  it 
was  found  that  the  carbon  dioxide  increases  more  or  less  rapidly 
when  the  car  stops  running  according  to  the  strength  and  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  In  only  two  instances  did  it  pass  above  20 
per  10,000,  and  those  were  in  lower  berths.  It  is  usual  to  find 
the  maximum  around  15  in  cars  that  are  occupied  at  stations 
awaiting  very  late  departure.    The  effect  of  starting  the  train 
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but  the  average  difference  for  all  observations  was  only  0.63 
parts  per  10,000.  The  lowest  average  carbon  dioxide  for  the 
berths  of  any  car  was  5.38  and  the  highest  was  9.34;  the  largest 
equivalent  air  supply  was  4,348  cu.  ft,  per  hour,  and  the  smallest 
1,123  eu.  ft  per  hour.  The,  upper  berths  was  higher  than  the  aisle 
at  the  same  time  in  94J  per  cent,  and  lower  in  5.7  per  cent. 

I  am  able  to  compare  the  lower  berths  with  the  upper  berths 
in  five  cars,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.  Samples  were  taken 
from  the  lower  and  upper  berths  simultaneously. 


1  the  carbon  dioxide  rapidly.     After 
IS  low  a  point  as  it  can  be  expected 


It  has  been  shown  that  an  average  of  over  40,000  cu.  ft.  of 
air  per  hour  enters  the  breathing  zone  of  steeping  cars  equipped 
with  the  type  of  exhaust  ventilator  herein  considered.  It  has 
furlher  been  shown  that  nearly  twice  as  much  leaves  through 
the  vetitilators.  This  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
air  working  through  the  cracks  and  PT'e^l«spi»Jh((Op|',i.There 
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are  approximately  500  lineal  feet  of  these  crevices  under  win- 
dows, doors  and  decks,  which  if  they  were  open  only  1/SO  in., 
and  admitted  air  at  one-half  the  rate  of  train  speed  would  more 
than  account  for  the  40,000  cu.  ft.  The  ventilation  of  sleeping 
cars  has  been  determined  in  terms  of  air  supply,  using  carbon 
dioxide  as  the  basis  of  computation,  and  it  is  now  to  be  shown 
the  cause  of  discomfort  which  may  arise,  supposedly  as  the  re- 
sult of  insufficient  air  supply.  It  has  been  very  generally  ac- 
cepted that  carbon  dioxide  in  such  amount  as  is  likely  to  be 
found  in  inhabited  rooms,  even  up  to  50  parts  in  10,000,  is  in  it- 
self entirely  harmless,  but  that  when  this  is  due  to  respiration 
certain  poisonous  organic  bodies  are  also  present,  of  which  the 
carbon  dioxide  is  an  accurate  index.  The  allowable  amount  of  car- 
bon dioxide  as  a  respiratory  impurity  has  been  variously  placed 
at  from  2  to  10  parts,  or  a  total  of  6  to  14  parts,  in  10,000  Of  air, 
the  limit  being  placed  at  that  degree  of  contamination  at  which 
the  sense  of  smell  begins  to  give  the  first  indication  of  closeness  to 
one  entering  the  room  from  without.  Determinations  of  carbon 
dioxide  were  made  from  the  air  of  various  places  occupied  by 
an  unknown  number  of  people  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
the  average  results  are  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

It  was  suggested,  long  ago,  by  Hermans,  a  German  in- 
vestigator, that  the  discomfort  was  not  so  much  the  chemical 
changes  in  the  air  as  it  was  the  thermal.  Heat  and  aqueous 
vapor  increase  rapidly  in  the  ill -ventilated  places  with  many  oc- 
cupants, and  thus  prevent  the  usual  dissipation  of  body  heat  to 
the  surrounding  air.  In  experiments  performed  at  the  Institute 
of  Hygiene  in  Breslin,  Germany,  it  was  shown  that  a  healthy 
person  placed  in  a  closed  cabinet  could  stand, with  no  symptoms 
of  illness  or  discomfort,  carbon  dioxide,  as  breathed  out  by  him- 
self, up  to  the  amount  of  100  or  150  parts  in  10,000,  provided 
that  the  temperature  and  moisture  were  kept  low.  However, 
when  the  temperature  and  moisture  were  allowed  to  increase, 
depression,  headache,  dizziness  and  a  tendency  to  nausea  were 
experienced.  Under  these  conditions  the  normal  dissipations  of 
body  heat  was  interfered  with.  The  evidence  presented  by  in- 
vestigators is  such  as  to  be  convincing.  It  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  discomfort  is  not  due 
to  any  change  in  the  chemical  composition  of  the  air  but  to  phy- 
sical changes  only;  and  that  to  maintain  a  normal  heat  inter- 
change between  the  body  and  the  air  is  to  avoid  the  develop- 
ment of  those  symptoms  which  are  commonly  attributed  to  poor 
ventilalioa  A  certain  amount  of  fresh  air  must  be  supplied,  of 
course,  but  the  most  vital  element  of  the  ventilation  problem 
becomes  that  of  regulating  the  temperature   of  the  air. 

It  seems  probable  that  one  main  cause  of  the  complaint  of 
poor  ventilation  in  the  sleeping  car  berth  is  purely  psychic.  We 
are  used  to  sleeping  rooms  with  walls  and  ceilings  far  from  us. 
In  the  berth  they  are  very  close.  Their  very  nearness  is  op- 
pressive. It  seems  as  If  there  cannot  be  enough  air  in  this  small 
space  to  supply  our  wants.  The  sensation  is  often  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  amount  of  air  supplied  and  even  of  the  tem- 
perature. The  average  carbon  dioxide  in  the  air  of  running  cars 
rarely  shows  more  than  10  parts  in  lO/WO.  No  danger  to  health 
is  to  be  apprehended  under  the  conditions  ordinarily  obtained 
even  in  steel  cars.  Overheating  is  the  paramount  evil;  it  is  the 
thing  to  be  chiefly  guarded  against  in  the  attempt  lo  maintain 
comfort  and  hygiene,  although  it  is  not  feasible  to  cool  the 
naturally  overheated  air  in  summer  or  to  dry  it  when  ex- 
cessively humid.  Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  in  sleeping  cars  at  least  twice  as  much  radiating  surface  as 
is  demanded  in  common  practice  for  heating  the  same  space  in 
houses.  Although  the  avoidance  of  overheating  in  winter  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  thing,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty 
to  meet  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  through  which  cars  may 

Paris  is  planning  to  extend  its  system  of  subways.  A  law 
has  recently  been  passed  which  provides  $48flOOX'00  for  that 
purpose. 


GOVERNMENT  REPORT  ON  BRIDGEPORT  DERAILMENT. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  made  public  the 
report  to  the  commission  made  by  H.  W.  Belnap,  chief  inspector 
of  safety  appliances,  on  the  derailment  at  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
July  11.  Following  are  the  principal  facts  additional  to  those 
already  given  in  the  Railway  Age  Gatette.  {July  14,  page  90 
and  August  18,  page  315.) 

The  telegraphic  report  from  the  railway,  required  by  the  com- 
mission, was  not  received  until  July  12,  but  Mr.  Belnap  was 
near  Bridgeport  and  reached  there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th. 
The  train  had  made  eleven  stops  before  reaching  the  place  of 
the  accident,  which  would  indicate  that  the  air  brakes  were  in 
good  working  condition.  The  engine  lodged  more  than  400  ft. 
from  the  point  of  derailment,  indicating  the  speed  at  which  it 
must  have  been  running.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  con- 
trolled manual  block  signals  were  in  good 'working  condition. 
The  interlocking  is  not  equipped  with  approach  locking;  this 
did  not  contribute  to  this  accident,  but  the  lack  of  such  locking 
might  be  the  means  of  causing  similar  accidents.  The  cross- 
over could  not  well  have  been  made  longer.  It  is  limited  on  the 
east  by  the  bridge  which  carries  the  tracks  over  Fairfield 
avenue,  and  this  is  a  through  girder  bridge,  the  head-room  for 
the  street  below  being  rather  scant;  and  on  the  west  the  cross- 
over could  not  be  extended  without  taking  it  on  to  a  curve.  The 
home  signal  can  be  seen  from  the  distant  signal,  though  the 
view  is  obstructed  tor  a  short  distance  before  reaching  the 
crossover  by  a  large  tree,  but  still  there  is  a  view  of  the  home 
signal  for  1,000  ft.  Engineman  Curtis'  sickness  with  measles 
was  in  April.  He  had  apparently  entirely  recovered  and  had  been 
on  duty  three  weeks.  The  service  records  of  Curtis,  also  of  the 
fireman  and  signal  man  are  good.    In  conclusion  the  report  says : 

.  ,  .  While  it  is  urged  that  as  an  extra  precaution  all 
crossovers  used  for  diverting  trains  from  one  main  track  to  an- 
other in  the  direction  of  traffic  should  be  long  enough  to  reduce 
to  a  minimum  the  risk  of  overturning  if  they  are  taken  at  high 
speed,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  prevent  the  high  speed  where 
it  ought  not  to  be  used.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  automatic  train  control  apparatus,  with  proper  speed  control 
features.  From  the  present  rate  of  progress  being  made  in  the 
development  of  such  devices,  it  is  going  to  be  some  time  before 
railways  are  thus  equipped,  and  until  such  installations  are  in  use. 
railways   should   require   (see   paragraph  numbered   2,  below]. 

.  .  .  The  signals  and  rules  provided  for  the  prevention 
of  such  accidents  were  adequate  had  they  been  observed.  The 
tracks  and  switches  were  substantially  constructed  and  safe  for 
the  train  movement  made  had  the  rules  been  observed.  The 
interlocking  and  block  signaling  apparatus  performed  their 
intended  functions  and  were  properly  handled,  though  no  ap- 
proach locking  was  installed,  ...  It  is  probable  that  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  the  disregard  of  rules  and  signals 
might  have  been  prevented  had  it  been  reasonably  practicable 
to  have  installed  a  No.  18  or  No.  3)  crossover  instead  of  a  No, 
8  slip,  and  had  same  been  used  at  this  point. 

\s  a  preventive  of  such  accidents,  it  is  recommended — 

(1)  That  in  all  situations  where  accidents  are  likely  to  occur 
through  the  non-observance  by  enginemen  of  signals  or  rules 
calculated  to  insure  safety,  automatic  train  control  apparatus 
should  be  provided  to  insure  that  trains  will  be  brought  lo  a 
stop  in  case  the  signals  or  rules  are  not  properly  observed, 

(2)  That  in  the  absence  of  such  automatic  control  apparatus, 
on  tracks  where  high  speed  trains  are  run,  switches  should  not 
be  set  to  divert  a  high  speed  train  from  one  track  to  another  at 
a  crossover  which  is  not  safe  for  high  speed  until  after  the  train 
has  been  brought  to  a  stop. 

(3)  That  at  all  interlocking  plants  where  trains  arc  operated 
at  high  speed  over  facing  switches,  approach  locking,  should  be 
provided  to  prevent  the  switches  being  changed  from  the  main 
or  through  route  to  a  diverging  route  after  a  train  has  receive* 
the  signals  for  the  through  ro 
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THE  BURLINGTON  SUCTION  DREDQE. 

To  assist  in  building  a  second  track  between  Savanna.  Hi., 
and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  Burlinglon  has  constructed  a  suction 
dredge,  with  complete  auxiliary  equipment.  This  line  follows 
tlosely  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river  the  entire  distance, 
and  the  dredge  is  being  used  to  build  many  of  the  fills  across 
bays  and  sloughs.  This  line  is  the  eastern  and  southern  outlet 
for  both  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  traffic  handled  it  became  necessary  to  start  the 


the  river,  and  its  curvature  is  governed  largely  by  that  of  the 
stream,  high  bluffs  hemming  it  in  closely  on  the  other  side.  In 
reducing  this  curvature  the  new  line  crosses  many  hays  which  the 
old  hn«  went  around.  The  majority  of  these  cut-oSa  are  very 
close  to  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  it  is  entirely  feasible  to 
build  the  embankments  with  a  dredge,  pumping  up  the  sand,  of 
which  there  are  enormous  quantities  in  the  river. 

While  a  new  departure  in  railway  equipment,  the  suction  dredge 
is  in  very  common  use  by  the  United  States  government  in  main- 
taining  a  channel  on   (he   upper   Mississippi,   and   the   design   of 


Suction   Dredg*  at  Work  on  Cut-off  at  Genoa,  Wli. 


a  second  track  two  years  ago,  which  i 
is  planned  to  continue  until  the  entire  division  of  287  miles  is 
double-tracked.  At  present,  87  miles  of  this  is  in  operation  and 
10  miles  additional  will  be  completed  ivithin  the  next  few  weeks. 
In  connection  with  this  work  the  maximum  curvature  is  being 
reduced  from  3  deg,  to  1  deg.,  while  the  ruling  grade  is  be- 
ing lowered  from  0.3  per  cent,  to  0.2  per  cent.,  compensated  at 
the  rate  of  ,04  per  deg.  While  in  but  few  cases  will  it  be  difficult 
to  reduce  the  grade  to  the  required  standard,  the  radical  nature 
of  the  work  brought  about  by  the  curve  reduction  will  be  ap- 
preciated when  one  considers  that  the  road  follows  closely  along 


this  dredge  was  patterned  closely  after  that  of  the  more  modern 
government  fleet.  The  dredge  is  mounted  on  a  hull  120  ft.  long 
by  30  ft.  wide,  which  is  divided  into  eight  compartments  by 
seven  longitudinal  bulkheads,  five  of  which  are  6  in.  and  two  4 
in.  thick.  This  hull  is  made  of  Oregon  fir  treated  with  5  lb?, 
of  straight  creosote  per  cu,  ft.  The  bottom  planking  is  S'/i 
in.  thick,  while  the  top  decking  is  of  2^-in.  material.  All  ma- 
chinery is  mounted  on  this  barge.  A  15-in.  Morris  centrifugal 
pump  is  connected  to  an  IS-in.  suction  pipe,  50  ft  long,  by  two 
sets  of  accordion  joints,  and  is  swung  on  a  50-ft  catamaran  at 
the  side  of  the  dredge,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.    This  pump  is 


terlor  of  Suction  Dredge,  Looking  Toward  the  Bollen.    D  gitized  by 
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■connected  by  a  rope  drive  to  a  13-in.  x  26- in.  x  13 -in.  cross- 
compound  Ball  engine,  running  condensing  with  a  speed  of  325 
r.  p.  m.,  giving  a  discharge  speed  of  about  13  ft  per  second. 
Two  200-h.  p.  Lyons  bailers,  working  with  induced  draft,  furnish 
the  power.  One  S-in.  centrifugal  priming  pump,  one  condenser 
pump  and  boiler  feed  pumps  are  also  provided.  Steam  capstans 
are  located  In  each  end  of  the  barge,  while  the  boat  is  lighted  by 
■electricity  furnished  from  a  plant  on  the  barge. 

In  addition  to  the  dredge  and  towboat,  there  are  two  coal 
barges  18  ft^  x  60  ft.  Coal  for  the  boilers  is  unloaded  onto  these 
barges  at  the  nearest  siding  and  towed  by  this  boat  to  the  dredge. 
Fourteen  pontoons,  12  ft.  x  32  ft.  x  3  ft.  are  provided  to  carry 
the  15-in.  discharge  line.  This  pipe  is  suported  on  the  ponli 
by  tackle  swung  from  the  A-frames,  and  thi 
iiectcd  together  by  flexible  rubber  joints^ 


up  stream  end  of  a  fill  and  worked  down  stream  by  slacking  on 
the  anchor  lines.  Allhough  the  operator  cannot  see  the  suction 
end  of  the  pipe,  he  can  tell  when  to  shift  it  by  the  color  of  the 
discharge  on  the  bank,  and  by  the  reading  of  the  vacuum  gage.  If 
the  discharge  is  black,  indicating  that  the  point  ts  in  a  mud 
bottom,  it  is  moved,  as  this  mud  will  not  deposit  readily,  but  will 
remain  in  suspension,  and  be  carried  away  with  the  water.  Clear 
water  shows  that  no  solids  are  being  pumped.  An  endeavor  is 
made  to  pump  about  10  per  cent,  solids,  that  is,  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  discharge  is  sand  and  90  per  cent  water.  After  the 
bank  appears  above  the  water  the  discharge  is  run  lengthwise 
down  the  bank  in  order  that  it  may  deposit  as  large  a  percentage 
of  the  sand  as  possible.  This  discharge  is  deflected  in  the  proper 
by  the  use  of  shields,  which  are  simply  pieces  of  sheet 
placed  on  edge  in  the  sand.    The  successful  construction  of 


Plan  and  Elevation  of  Burlington  Dr«dge. 


In  operating  the  dredge  two  shifts  of  10  hours  each  are  worked. 
From  12  to  14  men  are  required  on  each  shift,  consisting  of  the 
chief  engineer,  winchman  and  fireman  on  the  boat  and  one  fore- 
man and  from  eight  to  (en  men  on  the  bank.  When  in  opera- 
tion the  suction  pipe  is  lowered  through  an  opening  in  the 
center  of  the  catamaran  to  the  sand  bed,  Ihe  end  of  the  pipe 
being  suitably  screened  to  prevent  large  sticks  or  boulders  enter- 
ing and  injuring  the  pump.  The  catamaran  is  moved  laterally 
and  swung  in  the  arc  of  a  circle  by  cables  attached  to  a  winch 
on  the  dredge,  giving  a  wide  range  of  operation  without  moving 
the  dredge.  It  is  possible  to  move  (he  catamaran  without  inter- 
rupting the  pumping,  but  whenever  it  becomes  necessary  to  move 
the  dredge  the  plant  must  be  stopped.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
delays  as  much  as  possible  (he  dredge  is  usually  started  at  the 


the  bank  depends  (o  a  great  extent  on  the  proper  and  skill- 
ful placing  of  these  shields.  It  is  possible  to  build  the  bank  to 
an  even  V/i  to  I  slope  without  a  targe  amount  of  labor.  No 
material  is  handled  by  the  bank  men;  it  is  all  deposited  where 
wanted  by  the  proper  use  of  these  shields.  With  the  pumps 
working  in  good  condition  the  rate  of  output  depends  directly 
on  (he  amount  of  material  the  bank  men  are  able  to  hold. 

At  Genoa,  Wis.,  about  15  miles  south  of  La  Crosse,  where  the 
dredge  has  been  working  this  season,  unusually  favorable  condi- 
tions have  been  encountered  An  ewellent  bed  of  heavy,  coarse 
sand  is  available  in  the  river,  and  while  it  pumps  readily  it  set- 
tles very  quickly.  This  one  fill  will  amount  to  about  300,000  cu. 
yds.,  the  large  quantity  being  favorable  to  economical  operatio: 
as  it  is  expensive  to  move  an  outfit  of  tl 
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to  another.  During  June  of  this  year  a  total  of  94,890  yds.  of 
material  was  moved  in  51  shifts,  or  an  average  of  1,861  yds.  per 
shift.  This  is,  of  course,  as  unusual  output  and  is  due  to  the 
exceedingly  favorable  circumstances  under  which  the  dredge  is 
operating.  The  more  common  method  of  making  this  fill  would 
be  by  means  of  a  steam  sliovel  and  dumping  from  a  trestle,  but 
a  temporary  trestle  alone  would  have  cost  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  the  dredge  work  in  this  case,  while  the  material  would 
have  to  be  hauled  from  the  nearest  sand  pit,  7  miles  distant. 

In  comparing  ihis  method  wiih  the  more  common  methods  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ibe  field  for  the  operation  of  the 
dredge  in  railway  work  is  very  limited;  also  that  in  the  northern 
states  it  is  possible  to  operate  only  from  six  months  to  eight 
months  each  year;  and  that  when  not  in  service  the  entire  fleet 
is  useless  for  other  purposes.  With  the  steam  shovel  outfit  it  is 
only  necessary  to  lay  up  the  shovel  itself  and  the  large  ears  can 
be  diverted  to  coal  traffic.  All  banks  built  by  the  dredge  will 
wash   very  readily  and  must  be  promptly  protected  by  riprap. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  inlerterence  with  traffic  incident  to  the 
operation  of  work  trains  on  the  main  lines  is  done  away  with 
by  the  use  of  the  dredge.  This  is  an  important  advantage  on 
this   class   of   work,    for    when   the   demands   of   the   traffic    are 


TRAIN    RESISTANCE. 

The  bulletin  on  train  resistance  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  C. 
Schmidt  and  recently  issued  by  the  University  of  Illinois,  de- 
scribing tests  with  freight  cars,  adds  much  to  assist  in  finally  de- 
termining a  general  formula  on  train  resistance  of  value  to  en- 
gineers, even  though  the  author  of  the  work  has  not  attempted 
to  develop  a  formula  generally  applicable  to  all  cars.  A  study 
of  this  subject  for  the  past  ten  years,  or  more,  has  permitted 
me  to  gradually  develop  a  formula,  the  results  of  which  agree 
very  closely  with  those  of  the  careful  tests  described  by  Prof. 
Schmidt. 

In  the  .'\pril,  1897,  number  of  the  Revue  Generate  des  Ckemins 
de  Fer,  M.  Barbicr,  of  the  Chemin  de  fer  uu  Nord,  presented 
formulae  for  train  resistance,  which,  in  construction,  have  been 
followed  by  nearly  all  other  investigators.  In  the  Railroad 
Gazetie,  of  May  21,  1897,  M.  Barbier's  formulae  were  discussed, 
compared  with  others,  and  transformed  into  formulae  with  Eng- 
follows; 

(V  +  30.8) 
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(V  +  6.08) 
1000 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  composition  of  the 
train,  the  number  of  cars,  and  the  total  train  weight  have  not  been 
considered.  In  Juiie,  1899.  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  test  de- 
partment made  some  careful  tests  with  empty  and  loaded  freight 
cars,  whose  weights  varied  from  13  tons  to  75  Ions.  These  cars 
were  in  good  condition  and  the  most  careful  records  were  taken. 
The  results  dearly  demonstrated  that  the  resistance  per  ton  at 
very  slow  speeds  decreased  as  the  weight  per  car  increased.  The 
following  formula  e.tpresses  the  results  very  closely: 

R  = 1-  1.1 


Comparison  with  tests  made  since  indicate  that  the  average 
freight  cars  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  those  used  in  the  test 
referred  to,  and  that  some  allowance  should  also  be  made  for 
variations  in  weather.  Changing  coefficients  lo  conform,  the 
formiili  reads : 


Dr«dge  Showing  Suction  Pipe  Raited  Out  of  Water. 

suflicicnl  to  require  the  construction  of  a  second  track  the  addi- 
tion of  numerous  work  trains  results  in  much  delay  both  to  the 
traffic  and  to  the  work  trains.  Another  disadvantage  of  steam 
shovel  work  not  possessed  by  the  dredge  is  that  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  ballast  on  the  main  line  caused  by  materi_al  falling 
from  the  cars  of  the  work  trains.  It  is  impossible  to  remove 
the  sand,  and  it  makes  the  track  dusty  for  a  long  time. 

The  pontoons  were  built  at  Dubuque,  la.,  by  railway  forces, 
while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  was  built  at  the  same  point  under  eon- 
tract  by  the  Dubuque  Boat  &  Boiler  Works,  the  railway  com- 
pany furnishing  all  material  and  machinery.  The  fleet  was  first 
put  in  service  about  August  1,  1910.  The  entire  outfit  was  de- 
signed and  built  under  the  supervision  of  T.  E.  Calvert,  chief 
engineer,  and  W.  I.  Breckenridge,  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
lines  east,  and  under  the  personal  charge  of  W.  J.  Frien,  archi- 
tect, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  above  information. 


The  Buenos  Ayres  Great  Southern  Railway,  Argentina,  has 
recently  opened  to  public  service  a  new  branch  railway  from 
Saladillo  to  San  Enrique,  which  comprises  three  intermediate 
stations;  Esieri  Pueblitos  artd  Mamaguita.  The  new  branch  is 
38  miles  long.  It  will  be  served  for  the  present  by  a  mixed 
train  which  will  run  in  each  direction  three  times  a  week.  The 
Chas  to  Ayacucho  Branch  Railway  has  also  been  opened  to 
«raflic.    This  branch  is  91  miles  long. 


Using  M.  Barbier's  general  formula 

R  -  C  -(-  C,  V  -I-  C,  V 
>r  as  reatranKod  by  the  Railroad  G.<:ctu  in  1897, 


R  =    -— -  -f 


C. 


The  values  of  C:  and  C.  in  the  third  term  represent  air  resist- 
ance and  all  other  resistances  depended  on  speed  and  had  to 
be  empirically  determined;  they  have  been  gradually  modified 
due  to  a  study  of  the  tests  and  experiments  of  the  past  ten  years. 
For  best  average  results  Ci— 16.  and  C— 100.  These  tests  also 
indicate  that  the  third  or  average  speed  term  varies  as  the  square 
root  of  W,  which  gives  for  resistance  per  car: 

R  =  100  -f-  I'-i  W  -1-  ,01  V  (V  +  16)  \'Tr 
The  resistance  per  ton  will  be  ihis  value  divided  by  W,  or 


100 


V  (V  +   16) 


w    ^    Hjiiz^^IOB^^tOOQIC 
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If  W,  is  made  to  represent  the  total  weight  of  the  train  back 
of  the  tender,  and  N  the  number  of  cars,  then: 

R  =  ICON  +  IMW,  +  ,01V  (V  +  l«)  V  w,N 
This  fonnula  gives  good  average  results  for  solid  trains,  includ- 
ing passenger  trains  with  open  platforms.  For  mixed  freight 
trains  having  various  kinds  of  cars,  which  increase  the  air  re- 
sistance, the  denominator  of  the  speed  term  should  be  changed 
from  100  to  90,  or  possibly  85. 

For  vestibuled  passenger  trains,  presenting  a  rather  smooth 
surface,  the  air  resistance  will  be  less,  and  the  denominator  of  the 
speed  term  may  be  increased  to  110,  or,  in  exceptional  cases,  to 
120.  For  ready  comparison  with  tests  and  other  data,  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  resistances  in  pounds  per  ton  for  various  speeds  and 
weights  per  car  is  given: 


equal  to  (12  +  .01V)P,  in  which  P= weight  on  drivers,  the  above 
formula  will  give  results  approximating  the  average  resuhs 
given  in  Enginetring  for  four-coupled  and  six-coupled  locomo- 
tives, but  not  as  high  as  the  results  given  for  eight-coupled  lo- 
comotives. The  value  12P  is  rather  too  low,  considered  purely 
as  the  friction  term.  Prof.  Goss'  tests  would  point  to  a  friction 
term  equal  to  15P  or  16P,  and  the  Pennsylvania  tests  at  St. 
Louis  to  one  equal  to  22P.  Without  further  careful  road  tests,  ii 
is  impossible  to  assign  values  which  can  be  definitely  designed  as 
machine  friction  and  total  head  end  resistances,  and  the  value 
M=  (12-1- .01V')P  will  servethepurposeasrepresenting  the  dif- 
ference between  the  actual  locomotive  and  tender  resistance,  and 
the  resistance  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  locomotive  and  tender 
being  equivalent  to  three  cars. 
The  object  of  arranging  the  formula  in  this  shape  is  to  enable 


MUh 


t  Ctx  RuisTjtHcu  IH  Pounds  Pu  Toa  o 


I,  Tahqihti  roi  Cai  Wiioni 


4Slii 

4,620 

I3.15S 

,?■"? 

Z.S85 
3.101 
3.370 


f' 

II73 

16  030 

12324 

11  571 

10.94 

10.40S 

5:S« 

9S« 

9  222 

g'lll 

8636 

8^161 

70 

,W 

80 

3.672 

20.860 

18.8S4 

16.142 

1S.17! 

12.564 

12.108 

11.701 

11.336 

11.007 

10.707 

To  permit  of  a  ready  determination  of  the  work  locomotives 
may  perform  a  knowledge  of  the  resistance  of  the  train  back  of 
the  tender  is  not  sufficient,  as  the  calculations  must  necessarily 
include  locomotive  and  tender  resistances.  Unfortunately,  re- 
sults of  road  tests  made  at  home  and  abroad  are  given  in  pounds 
jcr  ton  for  the  engine  and  tender  combined.  There  seems  to  be 
no  valid  reason  why  the  tender  should  not  be  considered  as  a  car. 
Similarly  the  weight  carried  by  engine  trucks  offers  about  the 

This  statement  is  corroborated  by  data  given  by  Prof.  Goss,  in 
his  book,  Locomotive  Performance,  page  419,  where  the  engine 
truck  and  the  tender  load  of  the  locomotive  is  given  as  100  tons; 
iraclive  effort  to  overcome  rolling  load  resistance  at  366  lbs.  at 
10  m.  p.  h„  and  1.033  lbs.  at  50  m.  p.  h.;  or  3.66  lbs,  per  ton  at 
10  m.  p,  h,,  and  10,33  lbs.  per  ton  at  50  m,  p.  h.,  agreemg  very 
closely  with  the  resistance  per  ton  for  two  cars  weighing  100 
tons,  or  SO  tons  each  (see  table)  at  10  m.  p.  h.  This  is  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  figure  in  the  table  at  50  m.  p.  h.  Prof.  Goss 
further  bases  machinery  resistance  on  cylinder  and  driver  dimen- 
sions. It  would  seem  advisable  to  introduce  additional  resistance 
based  on  the  number  of  drivers  coupled  together.  As  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  and  probably  impossible,  to  definitely  determine 
whether  the  use  of  cylinder  and  driver  dimensions,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  (he  weight  on  drivers  should  bt  used  as  a  basis 
for  machine  friction,  the  weight  on  drivers  has  been  selected. 

Prof,  Goss'  experiments  with  Schenectady  locomotive  No.  1 
show  the  machine  friction  to  vary  between  142  and  742  lbs.  The 
weight  on  drivers  was  28  tons,  hence  the  machine  friction  varied 
between  5  lbs.  and  26  lbs.  per  ton  of  driving  weight.  The  Penn- 
sylvania tests  at  St.  Louis  show  values  between  12  lbs,  and  66 
lbs.,  with  22  lbs.  a  good  average.  In  the  latter  tests  two  values 
were  below  12  lbs,,  and  may  be  considered  abnormal.  Assuming 
that  the  engine  and  tender  resistance  is  considered  equivalent  to 
that  of  three  cars  of  the  same  total  weight  as  the  engine  and 
tender  plus  M,  a  value  for  engine  friction  and  head  end  re- 
sistances, then: 

R  =  ;00  +  1,S  W  +  ,01  V  (V  +  16)  V  3W  -H  M 


Formulae  by   v 
Lawford  H,  Fry 


lolal  HtiBbc  of  engine  and  lender. 

rious  authorities  have  been  tabulated  by  Mr. 
1  Engineering,  March  26,  1909,    If  M  is  made 


the  calculator  to  handle  the  whole  train  weight,  including  that  of 
the  locomotive  and  tender,  as  a  unit,  not  only  for  grades  and 
curves,  but  also  for  resistance  on  straight  level  track.  The  avail- 
able power  of  the  locomotive  will  be  the  total  locomotive  power 
less  M,  and  the  total  train  resistance  opposed  to  this  available 
locomotive  power  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  formula : 

R  =  lOON  +_  1,5W  +  .OIV  (V  +  Ifi)  V  WM 


N  = 


1  of  under, 


:ludiDf  enpne  and  tender. 


TRAIN    TELEPHONE    SETS. 

On  every  section  where  we  install  telephone  train  despatching 
circuits,  we  equip  every  train  with  a  telephone  outfit,  without 
selectors.  The  wrecking  cars  are  provided  with  howler  receiv- 
ers, by  means  of  which  the  despatcher  can  call  them  in  on  the 
line  if  necessary.  The  connecting  pole  we  use  is  the  invention 
of  J.  F.  Richardson,  Superintendent  of  Telegraph  of  the  Eastern 
division  of  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  is  so  arranged  that  connec- 
tion can  be  made  with  any  two  wires  on  the  line,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  on  the  same  arm  or  not.  We  do  not  install 
any  equipment  at  outlying  sidings,  as  the  train  equipment  answers 
every  purpose  should  a  train  become  stalled.  On  account  of  the 
severity  of  our  climate  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  no  on^ 
could  use  a  telephone  at  a  pole  box,  and  each  outfit  contain- 
sufficient  flexible  twin  wire  to  lead  the  circuit  into  the  baggage 
car  or  conductor's  caboose.— If.  /.  Camp  (C.  P.  R.). 


Dissatisfied  employees,  or  persons  who  pretend  to  be,  cut 
12s  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  at  Lille,  France,  and  57  at 
Roubaix,  At  Havre  10  telegraph  cables  connecting  with  Eng- 
land were  severed,  and  attempts  to  derail  trains  have  been'.made. 
A  newspaper,  La  Guerre  Social*,  had  openly  advocated  ^ii 
ures  of  this  sort.  Its  office  was  searched 
members  of  its  staff  were  arrested, 
shot  as  follows;  "La  Guerre  Sociale 
longer ;  but  brave  fellows  will  continue  to  destroy  railway 
and  telegraph  lines." 


1   openly  aflvocated  peas- 
bed  by  the  police  anX  six 
It    delivered    its    parting 
iaie  will  be  published\no 
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A  brief  article  and  a  photographic  view  of  a  2-10-10-2  type 
Mallet  locomotive  on  the  Santa  Fe,  was  published  in  the  RoUviay 
Age  Gasette  of  April  14,  page  908.  These  engines  were  rebuilt 
from  Santa  Fe  type  locomotivee  which  were  built  at  the  Baldwin 
Works  in  1902.  The  Santa  Fc  type  locomotives  weighed  287,000 
lbs.,  and  as  single  engines  Were  probably  the  most  powerful 
locomotives  in  the  world,  having  a  tractive  effort  of  62,800  lbs. 
Ten  oi  them,  which  required  new  fireboxes,  were  selected  for  the 


ders  before  it  passes  to  the  low  pressure  cylinders.  The  front 
section  of  the  boiler  is  attached  to  the  smoke  arch  of  the  old 
section  by  a  V-shaped  ring  joint.  The  articulated  joint  between 
the  two  sections  of  the  frames  is  made  with  heavy  steel  cast- 
ings, according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Workj  in  connection  with  Mallet  locomotives.  This  is  a  simple 
rigid  structure  beneath  the  cylinder  forming  a  large  hinged 
pocket,  which  is  partly  shown  in  the  drawing  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  engine. 

The  arrangement  of  the  steam  pipes  is  that  developed  by  the 
Santa  Fe  in  connection  with  their  system  of  superheating  and 


■3f-or- 


Rear  Section  of  Boll«r  for  Santa  Pa  ^1<M0-2  Mall«t  Looomotlv«. 


>n,  and  were  fitted  with  new  fireboxes  of  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  type  arranged  for  burning  oil.  The  original  low  pres- 
sure cylinders  were  bushed  from  32  in.  to  28  in.,  and  were  used 
as  high  pressure  cylinders  of  the  Mallet  locomotive. 

The  front  sectkjn  of  the  Mallet,  which  was  built  by  the  Bald- 
win Locomotive  Works,  has  a  wheel  arrangement  similar  to  that 
of  the  rear  unit,  and  low  pressure  cylinders  38  in.  in  diameter 
by  32  in.  stroke.  The  front  boiler  section  includes  a  feed  water 
heater  106  in.  long,  located  in  the  front  portion  next  to  the 
smoke-box.  Back  of  the  feed  water  heater  is  a  narrow  space  32 
in.  wide,  with  a  manhole,  which  gives  an  opportunity  to  caulk  the 
tubes  in  the  rear  tube  sheet  of  the  feed-water  heater  and  in  the 


reheating.  The  steam  passes  from  the  dome  of  the  rear  section 
through  the  ordinary  dry  pipe,  but  the  tee  head  is  replaced  by 
an  elbow  which  connects  to  an  outside  steam  pipe  on  top  of  the 
boiler.  This  leads  to  the  high  pressure  superheater,  -  and  from 
the  lower  portion  of  this  superheater  t!>ere  is  another  outside 
pipe  which  leads  the  steam  to  the  high  pressure  cylinder.  Ex- 
haust from  the  high  pressure  cylinder  passes  through  a  long 
vertical  pipe  which  extends  to  the  upper  shell  of  the  smoke  arch 
and  connects  with  an  elbow  to  another  outside  horizontal  pipe 
on  top  of  the  boiler.    This  pipe  leads  to  tht  rehcater,  and  from 


Crois-Seetiona  Through  the  Santa  Fe  Mallat  Locomotive  and  Its  Bollar. 


front  tube  sheet  of  the  reheater.  The  superheater  is  of  the  Buck- 
Jacobs  type,  consisting  of  a  single  drum,  whose  shell  is  integral 
with  that  of  the  boiler.  The  heads  are  riveted  to  this  shell  and 
support  a  set  of  horizontal  tubes,  which  are  welded  in  the  heads 
■by  the  oxy-acelylene  blow  pipe.  An  intermediate  head  divides 
the  superheater  into  two  sections,  one  for  superheating  the 
steam  for  the  high  pressure  cylinders,  and  the  other,  a  larger 
section,  for  reheating  the  exhaust  from  the  high  pressure  cylin- 


here  the  steam  passes  by  the  usual  pipe,  with  large  ball  and 
slip  joints  below  the  boiler  and  between  the  frames,  to  the  low 
pressure  cylinders.  By  this  arrangement  the  steam  pipe  joints 
are  alt  on  the  outside,  where  they  are  readily  accessible  for  in- 
spection and  repairs.  These  joints  are  not  subject  to  the  in- 
tense heat  which  is  liable  to  cause  them  to  leak;  when  this  leak- 
age is  in  the  smokebox  or  any  of  the  smoke  passages  connected 
with  the  tubes  it  interferes  with  the  dri'ft'qf-itK^iifK.     The 
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high  pressure  piston  valve  is  13  in,  in  diameter,  and  the  low 
pressure,  15  in. ;  both  are  operated  by  the  Walschaerl  valve 
gear.  The  feed  water  is  deUvered  by  two  No.  12  non-lifting 
injectors,  each  capable  of  delivering  4.200  gal.  of  water  per  hour. 
There  are  two  8~in.  Westinghouse  cross-compound  air  pumps 
located  on  the  left  side  of  the  engine  and  three  main  reservoirs 
having  a  combined  capacity  o£  100,000  cu.  in. 

The  tenders  were  designed  and  built  by  the  Baldwin  Loco- 
motive Works  especially  for  these  Mallet  engines,  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  length  the  rear  portion  is  tapered  and  the 
corners  rounded  to  a  large  radius,  so  as  to  give  a  clear  view  to 
the  engineer  when  backing  up.  The  lender  has  a  capacity  of 
12,000  gal.  of  water  and  4JM0  gal.  of  oil.  It  is  mounled  on  two 
six-wheel  trucks  with  cast  sleel  frames,  the  design  being  quite 
similar  to  that  used  for  passenger  cars. 

The  principal  novelty  in  this  engine  is  its  enormous  size,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  converted  from  the  largest  type  of  locomotive 
on  a  single  set  of  drivers  to  the  largest  locomotive  of  the  Mallet 
type.  The  principal  features  are  the  combination  of  designs  de- 
veloped by  the  Santa  Fe  and  many  of  the  details  common  to 
the    Mallet     locomotives     as    built    at   the    Baldwin    Locomotive 


Santm  Fe  Mallet  Locomotive  on  a  Sharp  Curve. 

Works.     Two    of   these    locomotives    have    been    in    successful 
operation  during  the   last  three  months  west  of  Winslow,  Ariz., 
and  the  total  order  of  ten  is  being  rapidly  completed.     The  prin- 
cipal dimensions  and  ratios  are  as   follows: 
Ccieral  Dma. 

Jyp;.^- -^,1  oj  0-3 

TiaclLvc*  tBoit    ..,..■*.■.■.'.'.'.■.■.■.■.■".■..■.■.*.'.".■,'.'..  .,',,111.000  Ihs. 

Weight   in   norking   orJsr 6I6.OI1O  lbs. 

Weight  on  drivers 550,000  lb5. 

Weigh!  of  riigme  and  tender  in  wurliing  order 850,000  lbs. 

Whfcl  baw,  lotal 66   ft.   5  in. 
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Charles  S.  Churchill,  chief  engineer  of  the  Norfolk  &  WcsteniF 
who  designed  the  ventilating  plants  of  the  Gallitiin,  the  Big 
Bend  and  the  Elkhorn  tunnels  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nor- 
■  folk  &  Western,  also  designed  this  plant.  Previous  to  the  in- 
stallation of  the  ventilating  plant  at  the  Elkhorn  tuntlel  at  Coal- 
dale,  W.  Va.,  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  it  required  from  17  lo 
55  minutes  to  dear  the  tunnel  of  smoke,  and  during  the  four 
years  immediaiely  preceding  the  installation  26  men  were 
asphyxiated.  After  the  installation  smoke  appeared  at  the  portal 
ahead  before  the  engine  appeared;  and  in  less  than  a  minute 
after  the  engine  had  passed  out,  the  steam  had  vanished  even 
from  the  root,  where  it  usually  clings  so  persistently.  The  in- 
stallation of  this  ventilating  plant  increased  the  maximum  load 
of  trains  and  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  trains 
necessary  to  carry  a  given  load. 

The  Sirocco  fan  is  made  by  the  American  Blower  Company, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


TUNNEL   VENTILATING   PLANTS. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  installing  a  large  ventilating  plant  in  one 
of  the  tunnels  under  Baltimore.  This  tunnel  is  4,963  ft  long 
and  has  a  cross  sectional  area  of  433  sq.  ft    It  was  determined 


FREIGHT  CAR  FOR  SHIPPING  TRANSFORMERS. 

A  special  sleel  car  with  a  portion  of  its  floor  at  about  the  axle 
height  was  recently  delivered  to  the  Westinghouse  Dectric  & 
Manufacturing  Company  by  the  Atlas  Car  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio.  It  was  made  so  that  heavy  electric  trans- 
formers may  be  shipped  assembled  and  ready  for  installation  and 
immediate  use  on  arrival  at  their  destination.  The  car  w'U 
accommodate  an  oil  insulated  self-cooling  transformer  of  2,000 
leva,  capacity,  which  will  stand  16  ft.  above  the  top  of  Ihe  rail. 

The  ear   is   entirely  m"   steel,   is  35   ft.   5   in.   long,  and   has  a 


Car  of  250,000  Ibt.  Capacity  for  Shipping  Trartaformera. 


of  which  is  28  ft.  above  the  tracks.  In  this  room  are  two  large 
electrically  driven  Sirocco  fans,  with  fan  wheels  or  impellers 
12'A  ft  in  diameter.  A  division  plate  divides  the  breadth  of 
these  wheels  into  two  equal  sections  and  air  is  received  from 
both  sides.  The  air  is  discharged  downward  into  the  tunnel 
through  a  nozzle  which  lies  close  to  the  roof.  This  nozzle  is 
flattened  and  curved  to  lit  the  tuanel  arch,  so  that  the  air  comes 
out  through  a  slit  along  the  arch  extending  from  the  springing 
line  at  each  side.  This  draws  in  air  from  the  portal  on  the 
principle  of  an  injector.  When  a  train  is  moving  with  the  air 
current,  the  smoke  is  driven  ahead  of  the  engine;  when  moving 
against  it,  the  smoke  is  blown  back  over  the  cab  without  bother- 
ing the  engineman. 

To  discharge  the  volume  of  air  required  and  to  overcome  the 
frictional  resistance  of  the  tunnel,  the  fan  wheel  must  revolve 
at  a  speed  of  104  r.  p.  m.,  which  will  require  about  190  h.  p. 
to  drive  it.  Only  one  of  these  fans  is  intended  to  be  run  at  a 
time,  the  other  is  held  in  reserve  for  use  in  case  of  accident. 


capacity  in  the  well  of  150,000  lbs,,  or  75  tons.  The  surface  of 
the  floor  in  the  well  is  but  2  ft.  2  in.  above  the  top  of  the  rails. 
The  frame  is  of  heavy  built  up  steel  girders.  The  trucks  are  of 
205,000  lbs.  capacity  with  6  in.  x  11  in.  journ.-ils,  33  in.  wheels, 
and  M.  C.  B.  springs  of  extra  large  capacity.  The  center  plates 
are  wrought  steel  and  the  boxes,  brasses,  etc.,  all  conform  to 
M.  C.  B.  requirements  for  205,000  lbs,  capacity  journals.  Each 
car  is  equipped  with  Westinghouse  air  brakes,  Westinghouse 
friction  draft  gear  and  M.  C.  B.  automatic  couplers.  The  ear 
weighs  53,000  lbs. 


of  the  Belgian  Parliament  to  which  was  re- 
ferred the  estimates  of  the  railway  minister,  has  reported  in 
favor  of  increasing  both  passenger  and  freight  rates,  which  were 
long  lower  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  committee  finds  that 
the  employees  are  insufficiently  paid,  and  that  the  only  w 
money  to  pay  them  what  they  e 
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At  Chicago  August  20,  Lincoln  Beachey  in  a  Curtiss  aeroplane 
soared  to  a  height  oi  11,152  ft 

A  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  Congress  by  Senator 
Poindexter  to  provide  for  the  conservation  of  resources  in 
Alaska,  contains  provisions  looking  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  railways  in  Alaska  by  the  government. 

The  post  office  department  has  asked  the  roads  carrying  mail 
between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  make  bids  for  a  mail  train 
in  each  direction,  leaving  at  about  8  p.  m.  and  arriving  at  about 
2  a.  m.    Bids  arc  to  be  received  not  later  than  August  2S. 

The  Baltimore  i  Ohio  has  filed  suit  in  a  Pennsylvania  court 
to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  full  crew  law  of  that  state, 
complaining  that  it  is  vague  and  contradictory,  and  imposes  un- 
reasonable penalties.  For  non-compliance  the  road  might  be 
lined  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  has  affirmed  the  decision  of 
the  county  court  in  favor  of  the  railway,  the  Nashville,  Chatta- 
nooga &  St.  Lauis,  in  a  case  where  the  state  of  Georgia  sued  for 
the  value  of  engines,  cars,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  state— the 
Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad— and  used  by  the  N.  C.  &  St.  L„ 
the  operating  company. 

H.  W.  Belnap,  chief  inspector  of  safety  appliances,  has  recom- 
mended to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  Min- 
neapolis, Sl  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  be  prosecuted  for  vio- 
lation of  the  hours-of-service  law;  this  because  of  a  collision 
near  Superior,  Wis.,  July  5,  in  which  four  trainmen  were  killed 
and  two  injured.  The  men  responsible  for  this  colHsion  had 
been  on  duty  18  hours,  50  min.  Mr,  Belnap  says  that  a  length 
of  107  miles  of  this  road  had  no  telegraph  office  either  day 
or  night 

At  the  La  Salle  street  station*  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  and 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Chicago,  there  have  been 
installed  for  test  automatic  electric  megaphone  devices  for  call- 
ing trains  and  the  names  of  persons  wanted  at  telephones.  The 
apparatus  consists  of  telephone  sounders  placed  inside  bell- 
shaped  megaphones,  and  a  phonograph  can  be  used  for  calling  a 
long  list  of  stations.  The  calls  are  made  through  a  telephone 
transmitter  connected  with  some  40  of  the  devices  hung  in  vari- 
ous rooms  of  the  station,  and  they  are  heard  simultaneously  in 
all  rooms. 

Attorney- General  W.  T.  Stead  and  several  states'  attorneys 
in  Illinois  have  filed  objections  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  at  Springfield,  III.,  to  the  recent  report  of  Walter 
McClellan  Allen,  master  in  chancery  in  the  2-cent  fare  case  ol 
the  Chicago,  Peoria  k  St  Louis.  The  report  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  2-cent  fajre  law  was  confiscatory  as  to  this  road,  as  it 
could  not  earn  6  per  cent  from  passenger  business  on  the  road's 
investment  The  principal  objection  to  the  report  are  the  bases 
Mr.  Allen  used  for  the  division  of  common  expenses  and  the 
property  valuations  in  the  state,  between  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger business. 

The  aeroplane  has  finally  gratified  the  space-writer  prophets 
of  the  daily  papers  by  serving  as  a  carrier  of  news  in  a  busi- 
ness-like way.  The  French  airman,  Vedrines,  one  Sunday  morn- 
ing carried  some  bundles  of  newspapers  and  also  some  letters 
from  Paris  to  Deauville,  a  watering  place,  and  made  the  jour- 
ney in  about  an  hour  less  than  is  taken  by  the  fastest  railway 
train.  The  distance,  122  miles,  is  said  to  have  been  traversed  in 
1  hour,  43  min.  The  report  from  which  we  take  this  information 
says  that  a  Paris  newspaper  proposes  to  repeat  this  operation 
regularly   for  a  time,  and   is  planning  to  have  a   "special   aerial 

The  14  railways  defendants  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  Kansas 
Public  Utilities  Commission  have  replied  to  the  commission 
that  the  so-called  jobbers'  tariffs,  complained  of  in  the  suit  and 
alleged  to  be  discriminatory  and  unjust,  were  not  originally 
made  by  the  roads,  but  were  ordered  by  the  old  state  railways 
commission.  They  also  state  that  to  reduce  the  general  distance 
t:iriffs  to  the  basis  of  the  jobbers'  tariffs,  as  requested  by  the 
,  would  work  to  the  benefit  of  Kansas  City  shippers 


at  the  expense  of  wholesale,  jobbing  and  manufacturing  interests 
in  interior  Kansas,  and  that  the  effect  of  such  a  reduction  would 
be  to  materially  reduce  their  own  revenues. 

The  railway  commissioners  of  Maine  have  made  a  report  on 
the  collisioD  which  occurred  at  Grindstone  July  28,  finding  that 
the  excursion  train  was  at  fault  and  that  the  conductor  did 
not  attempt  to  control  the  movement  of  the  train  after  it  had 
left  the  last  station  where  it  had  stopped.  At  that  place  the 
engineman  said  that  he  could  reach  Grindstone  in  time  to  clear 
the  opposing  train,  and  the  conductor  relied  on  the  engineman's 
judgment.  The  engineman  was  killed.  On  the  same  day  that 
the  commission's  decision  was  published,  the  grand  jury  of 
Penobscot  county,  after  considering  for  five  hours  a  proposal  to 
indict  the  conductor  for  manslaughter,  refused  to  take  action. 

In  a  telegram  explaining  that  he  could  not  accept  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Oregon  Development  League  to  address  its  meet- 
ing at  Astoria,  on  account  of  complications  resulting  from  the 
Spokane  rate  case,  Howard  Elliott,  president  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  said:  "It  is  too  bad  that  so  much  time  and  attention 
of  some  of  us,  who  are  doing  our  honest  best  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  is  taken  up  by  investigations  and  liti- 
gations. It  would  seem  to  me  thai  in  our  country  we  could 
advance  farther  and  faster  if  we  had  a  'closed  season'  for  legis- 
lation. If  we  could  have  no  more  new  laws  for  the  next  five 
years,  I  believe  your  state  would  go  ahead  more  rapidly  than 
any  of  us  imagine." 

Arthur  Hale,  general  agent  of  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion, who  returned  last  week  from  Europe,  has  moved  his  New 
York  office  to  the  Underwood  building,  at  30  Vesey  street,  where 
the  offices  of  the  American  Railway  Association  and  the  Bureau 
of  Explosives  are  already  established.  Now  that  Mr.  Hale  b 
back  it  is  probable  that  a  new  secretary  will  be  elected  for  the 
arbitration  committee  on  the  per  diem  rules  in  place  of  H,  F. 
Campbell,  who  died  suddenly  on  July  29,  as  noted  in  our  issue 
of  August  4.  Mr,  Hale  has  been  in  Europe  two  months,  hav- 
ing been  called  to  London  suddenly  in  June  by  the  illness  of  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Kurt  Diederich,  with  typhoid  fever,  who,  how- 
ever, died  before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hale  were  able  to  reach  her. 

Thomas  J.  Freeman,  president  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern,  has  filed  an  application  with  the  Texas  Railway  Com- 
mission, asking  that  a  new  valuation  of  at  least  $35,167,000  be 
placed  on  its  property  in  Texas,  the  object  being  to  use  the 
valuation  fixed  by  the  commission  as  a  basis  for  stock  and  bond 
issues.  In  the  petition  presented  by  President  Freeman,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  a  previous  valuation  of  the  state  commission, 
and  it  is  stated  that  in  the  new  valuation  there  should  be  in- 
cluded betterments  amounting  to  $7,497,986  that  have  been  made 
since  the  former  valuation;  that  the  valuation  of  the  Fort  Worth 
division  should  be  included,  and  that  6  per  cent,  for  franchise 
value  should  be  added.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  tax  board  de- 
cided during  the  present  year  that  the  road  is  worth  $36,076,982. 

J.  F.  Holden,  vice-president  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern, 
has  issued  a  publicity  bulletin,  calling  the  attention  of  employees 
of  his  road  to  the  superior  working  conditions  existing  and  high 
wages  and  salaries  paid  on  American  railways  compared  with 
those  of  Europe.  Mr.  Holden  recently  returned  from'  a  trip 
abroad,  where  he  studied  these  matters  carefully.  His  object 
in  sending  out  the  bulletin  is  to  "show  our  own  men  the  dif- 
ference between  the  wages  at  home  and  those  paid  abroad ; 
and  to  show  the  progressiveness  of  the  railway  owners  and 
managers  of  the  United  States,  who  have  far  forged  ahead  of 
the  owners  and  managers  abroad  in  providing  the  necessary 
tools,  namely,  big  engines,  big  cars,  heavy  rails,  etc.,  whereby 
the  men  employed  to  handle  trains  can  earn  a  greater  wage 
than  the  same  employment  permits  in  England,  France  or 
Germany.'' 

A  meeting  of  representatives  of  14  Chicago  railways'  attd 
Oscar  Monnett,  city  smoke  inspector,  and  M.  E.  Harris,  his  as- 
sistant, was  held  on  August  11  in  the  office  of  H.  F.  Wardwell, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Chicago  &  • 
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Western  Indiana,  and  of  the  Belt  Railway,  to  consider  the  smoke 
problem  in  Chicago.  The  utility  and  availability  of  various 
smoke  eliminating  devices  were  discussed,  and  the  consideration 
of  the  plan  of  educating  the  men,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Belt  Railway,  enabling  them  to  greatly  reduce  the  amount 
of  smoke  made  and  at  the  same  time  consume  less  fuel  per  unit 
of  tonnage,  was  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting. 
During  the  last  six  months,  compared  with  the  corresponding 
six  months  of  1910,  a  reduction  of  approximately  55  per  cent. 
•vas  effected  by  the  Belt  Railway  in  the  amount  of  dense  smoke 
made,  and  during  that  time  there  was  an  increase  in  tonnage  and 
a  considerable  reduction  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  In  performing  this 
increased  work,  in  keeping  with  the  city  ordinance,  the  engines 
on  this  road  have  actually  burned  8,318  tons  less  fuel  than  in 
the  corresponding  six  months  of  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Ward- 
well  attributes  this  great  improvement  largely  to  the  education 
of  the  firemen  and  enginemen  in  the  proper  firing  and  handling 
of  engines.  Railway  men  and  city  officials  present  at  the  meeting 
agreed  that  education  of  the  men  is  the  largest  part  of  the  prob- 
lem of  eliminating  smoke.  The  Belt  Railway  operates  entirely ' 
within  the  city  limits,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  its  smoke 
problem.  Every  one  of  the  engines  operating  on  it  must  be  fired 
continually  within  the  city  limits,  and,  therefore,  must  con- 
stantly be  in  danger  of  violating  the  smoke  ordinance. 

Canadian  Pacific  Stsamahlps. 
An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the 
company  has  ordered  two  steamships  for  the  Vancouver- Hong 
Kong  service  to  cost  $5,000,000,  from  the  Fairfietds  Ship  Build- 
ing Company  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  The'  steamships  are  to  be 
595  ft.  long,  and  will  be  required  to  maintain  an  average  of  18 
knots  an  hour.    They  are  to  be  ready  in  January,  1913. 

Conservation  in  Small  Thing*. 

The  general  manager  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  has  issued 
a  bulletin  to  all  employees,  entitled  "Conservation."  He  says 
in  part: 

"A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned,"  applies  to  individuals 
and  corporations  alike.  The  opportunity  of  a  personal  inspection 
of  our  railway  housekeeping  during  the  past  few  weeks  has 
convinced  me  that  we  must  begin,  and  at  once,  to  earn  by 
saving.  Thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  property,  belonging  to 
the  company,  is  lying  useless  for  want  of  a  little  care,  and  a 
trifling  outlay  for  repairs.  One  illustration  will  suffice :  Twelve 
dozen  hand  lamps  were  collected,  which,  when  sent  to  the  gen- 
eral storekeeper's  department,  were  foimd  to  need  possibly  an 
average  of  five  cents'  worth  of  repairs  to  make  them  again  as 
good  as  new.    It  will  not  be  necessary  to  replace  them  with  new 

In  ten  days,  four  carloads  of  surplus  material  were  reclaimed. 

It  is  my  personal  request  that  every  employee  join  with  me 
in  this  conservation  movement  Make  it  a  personal  matter  to 
make  a  systematic  inspection  of  all  material  on  hand — tools, 
stationery  forms,  empty  ink  bottles,  etc.  Anything  that  is  of 
no  immediate  use  in  your  department,  tag  and  send  to  the  gen- 
eral storekeeper,  or  deliver  to  the  supply  car  when  it  reaches 
your  station,  with  exception  of  stationery  and  ink  bottles  which 
are  to  be  sent  to  the  stationery  storekeeper  at  Chicago. 

"Scrap"  should  be  picked  up  and  assembled  at  some  central 
point,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  and  cheaply  loaded  for  dis- 
posal. Tools  when  worn  out  have  a  certain  value,  and  should 
be  turned  in.  True  economy  is  not  parsimony,  and  when  by 
our  individual  efforts  each  employee  aids  in  thus  "picking  up" 
the  company's  money,  as  he  would  if  he  saw  a  penny,  a  nickel, 
a  dime  or  a  dollar  in  his  way,  we  are  sure  there  will  be  a  good 
showing  of  dollars  saved  by  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  the 
principles  of  conservation. 

The  bulletin  also  gives  a  list  of  prices  ot  things  used  by  sta- 
tion agents,  enginemen,  trainmen,  bridgemen  and  section  men. 
This  price  list  gives  the  new  value,  second-hand  value  and  scrap 
value  of  each  article.  The  startling  difference  in  these  values 
should  serve  as  a  great  incentive  to  employees  to  conserve  all 
material  possible.  -  For  example,  a  coupler  having  a  value  of 
$9  new  is  worth  $7.50  second  hand,  and  $1.80  as  scrap.  A  ball- 
bearing jack,  which  cost  $12  new,  is  worth  $11.10  second  hand, 
and  only  thirty  cents  as  scrap. 


Th«  B.  R.  «  E.  Deolalon. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  won  public  confidence.  It  does  an  enormous  amount 
of  work,  does  it  expeditiously,  is  reasonable  in  expenditures 
and  is  fair  to  the  corporations  and  fair  to  the  people.  A  com- 
mittee from  the  Illinois  legislature  has  lately  made  a  report 
confirming  this  view,  being  impressed  with  the  total  divorce- 
ment of  the  commission  from  politics,  as  well  as  with  its  absolute 
independence. 

The  statement  that  interior  cities  are  disappointed  at  the  re- 
fusal of  the  commission  to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Eastern  is  not  warranted.  The  proposed 
road  was  to  pass  north  of  Rochester,  and  there  is  no  regret  in 
Rochester.  The  Syracuse  Herald  says  that  the  judgment  of  the 
commission  will  be  contemplated  with  equanimity.  The  VUca 
Observer  looks  upon  the  action  of  the  commission  as  broad  and 
wise.  The  Buffalo  Express  shows  that  Buffalo  does  not  regret 
that  the  road  is  not  to  be  built.  The  Troy  Press  and  the  Troy 
Times  both  treat  the  subject  lightly. 

Governor  Dix  expected  last  January  to  send  to  the  legislature 
a  special  communication  in  regard  to  the  commission,  but  this 
communication  never  came,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  gov- 
ernor found  upon  inquiry  that  the  commission  was  all  right- 
Condensed  from  Rochester  Post-Express. 

Th«  Demand*  of  th«  Weatem  Shopm«n. 

The  demands  of  the  machinists,  boilermakers,  blacksmiths, 
sheet  metal  workers  and  other  shopmen  presented  to  the  officers 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  on  August  1,  were  noticed  in  our  issue 
of  August  11,  page  294.  The  demands  were  presented  August 
1  and  answer  was  asked  for  in  30  days.  The  conciliatory  action 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Rock  Island,  to  which  companies 
similar  claims  were  presented,  appears  to  have  resulted  in  a 
lull  in  the  agitation,  at  least  in  the  newspaper  agitation ;  and  the 
laying  off  of  large  numbers  of  meh  from  some  of  the  shops  of  the 
Union  and  the  Southern  Pacific  also  seems  to  have  affected  the 
attitude  of  the  shop  men.  The  affiliation  of  the  different  trades 
above-named  appears  to  be  still  incomplete,  though  so  far  as 
the  Harriman  lines  are  concerned,  the  "System  Federation,"' 
formed  at  a  convention  at  Salt  Lake  City  in  June,  appears  to 
have  been  fully  organized.  The  convention  appointed  a  general 
advisory  board  composed  of  thirty-six  members,  with  E.  L. 
Reguin,  ot  San  Francisco,  as  president;  J.  E.  Crouch,  of  Sacra- 
mento, vice-president,  and  John  Scott,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  sec- 
retary. Mr.  Reguin  is  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  machinist,  and  has 
been  labor  commissioner  of  San  Francisco. 

The  rules  which  the  shopmen  propose  for  the  shops  of  the 
Harriman  Lines  and  which  they  presented  to  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  in  the  shape  of  a  demand,  are  given  below.  Mr. 
Small,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  says  that  the  demands,  if  granted,  would 
increase  the  annual  expenses  in  his  shops — that  is,  on  the  Pacific 
system  alone — $2,976,000.  Mr.  Small  says  that  within  the  last 
five  years  all  of  the  craftsmen  in  the  shops  have  had  their  pay 
increased,  averaging  12^  per  cent.;  and,  furthermore,  the  rates 
paid  are  higher  than  in  the  shops  of  any  other  railway  in  the  coun- 
try. On  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Texas  the  increases  de- 
manded would  mean  an  addition  to  expenses  of  $500,000;  and  the 
men  there  have  had  even  higher  increases  than  have  those  in 
California. 

Shopmen  of  the  Illinois  Central  tell  the  reporters  that  a  "strike 
vote"  is  being  taken  throughout  that  system. 

PROPOSED  KUI.Es  GOVEKNING   SHOP  EMPLOYEES,  HABRIUAN  LINES. 

Rule  1.  Work  Day. — The  standard  working  time  shall  be  eight 
hours  per  day  and  six  days  per  week.  The  working  hours  shall 
be  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  noon;  from  1  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Night 
forces  on  a  corresponding  basis.  Night  men  shall  be  allowed 
nine  hours'  pay  for  8  hours'  work.  There  shall  be  no  lap  shift 
worked.  Working  hours  shaU  be  bulletined.  Where  continuous 
service  is  necessary,  three  shifts  may  be  worked  as  follows : 
8  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m„  4  p.  m.  to  12  midnight,  12  midnight  lo  8 
a.  m.  Twenty  minutes  to  be  allowed  each  shift  for  lunch,  with 
pay.  All  employees  will  be  allowed  one  hour  with  pay  at  the 
close  of  the  week,  irrespective  of  the  number  of  hours  worked. 

Rule  2.  Reduction  of  Expenses,— Whm  any  reduction  of  ex- 
penses is  to  be  made,  employees  shall  first  have  the  privilege  of  a 
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ninety-day  leave  of  absence.  H  any  further  reduction  is  nec- 
essary, the  last  man  hired  within  the  jurisdiction  where  the  re- 
duction is  to  be  made,  shall  be  given  a  ntnety-day  leave  of  ab- 
sence, or  until  such  time  as  forces  are  to  be  increased,  when  the 
last  man  given  leave  of  absence  shall  be  the  first  man  put  back 
to  work.  Men  granted  leave  of  absence  shall  be  furnished  with 
transportation  over  the  Harriman  lines.  Committee  shall  be 
notified  by  foreman  that  the  services  of  employees  are  again  re- 
quired, and  employees  on  leave  of  absence  shall  be  given  ten  days 
to  retarn  to  work. 

Rule  3.  Owrfime.— All  time  worked  other  than  bulletined 
hours  shall  be  considered  overtime.  Overtime  shall  be  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half  up  to  midnight.  After  midnight 
double  time  shall  be  paid  until  relieved.  No  employee  shall 
work  longer  than  one  hour  without  being  allowed  time  for  meals. 
Employes  required  to  work  after  bulletin  hours  shall  be  paid 
four  hours  for  two  hours  and  forty  minutes'  service  or  fraction 
thereof,  if  worked  before  midnight.  If  after  midnight,  they 
shall  be  paid  four  hours  for  two  hours  or  fraction  thereof.  Sun- 
days and  all  holidays,  designated  by  the  State  or  Nation,  shall 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  time  and  one-half.  Holidays  falling 
on  Sundays  and  another  day  observed  by  the  State  or  Nation,  this 
day  shall  be  considered  a  holiday  and  paid  for  as  such.  No  .em- 
ployee shall  be  required  to  work  overtime  more  than  two  nights 
per  week,  or  two  consecutive  Sundays.  When  overtime  is  re- 
quired it  shall  be  distributed.  Employees  shall  not  be  laid  off 
from  regular  working  hours  to  cqualiie  overtime  worked.  Over- 
time shall  be  confined  to  emergency  cases.  Men  transferred  from 
one  shift  to  another  shall  be  paid  overtime  for  the  first  night  or 
day,  as  the  case  may  be.  Employees  when  sent  out  on  the  road 
from  their  home  station  shall  receive  continuous  time  from  the 
time  called  until  the  time  they  return,  as  follows:  Overtime 
rates  for  all  overtime  hours,  whether  waiting,  traveling  or  work- 
ing, and  straight  time  for  what  are  straight  time  hours  at  the 
home  station,  whether  waiting,  traveling  or  working,  with  an 
allowance  of  $1.50  per  day  for  expenses,  provided  that  when  away 
for  a  period  of  thirty-six  hours,  and  have  been  given  time  for 
sleep  and  rest,  that  the  regular  rule  for  time  and  overtime  shall 
apply  thereafter.  Expense  money  to  be  paid  on  the  following 
day,  except  in  the  case  of  employee  leaving  the  service  of  the 
company,  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  lime  of  leaving  service. 

Rule  4.  DeBnition  of  Wori.— All  crafts  must  insert  their  defi- 
nition of  work  in  this  rule. 

Rule  5.  Competency.—Cotnpttcncy  of  the  employees  entering 
the  service  shall  be  determined  within  thirty  days. 

Rule  6.  Htn/i;oy>Me Hi.— Employees  shall  not  be  requested  to  un- 
dergo any  form  of  physical  examination,  or  make  out  any  form 
of  personal  record. 

Rule  7.  Safeguarding  Employees.— Uen  shall  not  be  required 
to  ivork  on  engines  outside  of  shop  in  bad  weather.  This  not  to 
apply  to  work  in  engine  cabs.  Before  work  on  engines  under- 
going repairs  in  shops  and  roundhouses  is  distributed,  it  shall 
be  cleaned.  Roundhouses  shall  be  piped  or  otherwise  arranged 
so  that  when  the  engines  are  being  blown  down,  the  steam  will 
be  carried  from  the  roundhouse,  and  the  danger  eliminated.  This 
work  to  be  completed  within  ninety  days  after  the  signing  of  this 
agreement. 

Rule  8.  Apprentices.— There  may  be  one  apprentice  to  every 
five  mechanics  in  the  shop.  No  apprentice  shall  be  allowed  to 
serve  his  apprenticeship  where  there  are  not  proper  facilities 
for  learning  the  trade.  Apprentices  must  know  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English 
language.  It  within  six  months  an  apprentice  shows  no  aptitude 
to  learn  the  trade,  he  shall  be  transferred  or  released  from  the 
service.  Shop  foremen  and  shop  committee  shall  be  the  judges 
in  the  case.  Apprentices  shall  be  subject  to  same  regulations 
as  mechanics  unless  otherwise  stated  :n  this  agreement.  Appren- 
tices shall  not  be  permitted  to  work  nights  and  over  time,  neither 
shall  they  be  sent  out  on  the  road.  When  force  of  mechanics 
are  reduced,  the  number  of  apprentices  shall  be  reduced  to  main- 
tain ratio  (except  apprentices  employed  previous  to  this  agree- 
ment), seniority  to  govern  in  their  reduction  and  re-employment. 
At  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship,  if  retained  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  company,  they  shall  receive  the  rate  of  pay  paid  me- 
chanics at  that  point.  (Note— All  crafts  must  insert  special  rule 
on  apprentice  question  following  the  above.) 

Rule  9.  Discharge  and  Suspension.— tio  employee  shall  be  dis- 
charged or  suspended  without  a  just  and  sufficient  cause.     If 


after  due  investigation  it  is  found  that  an  employee  has  been  un- 
justly discharged  or  suspended,  he  shall  be  reinstated  with  full 
pay  for  all  time  lost,  investigation  to  take  place  within  five  days 
after  dale  of  his  suspension  or  dismissal.  Before  discharge  or 
suspension  takes  place,  foreman  shall  notify  employee  and  com- 
mittee; in  case  of  any  doubt,  employee  shall  be  left  at  work 
pending  investigation. 

Rule  10.  Adjustment  of  Grievances- — It  is  understood  in  the 
adjustment  of  grievances  the  officials  of  the  company  will  re- 
ceive a  duly  authorized  committee  to  act  in  the  premises  at  any 
time.  Grievances  shall  be  first  submitted  to  shop  foreman,  and 
in  the  event  of  his  decision  being  unsatisfactory,  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  by  the  committee  and  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives to  the  higher  officials.  The  company  will  not  in  any  way 
discriminate  against  employees  who  are  called  upon  at  any  time 
to  serve  on  any  committee  or  to  act  in  the  adjustment  of  griev- 
ances, and  shall  grant  leave  of  absence  and  free  transportation 
to  those  delegated  to  go  before  the  management  in  the  adjustment 
of  grievances.  Transportation  shall  be  granted  to  employees 
representing  their  organization  to  all  conventions  or  meetings. 

Rule  11.  .yniK/adon.— Special  efforts  shall  be  made  to  furnish 
good  ice-water  for  drinking  purposes,  and  all  pits  and  floors  in 
shops  and  roundhouses  shall  be  maintained  in  a  dry,  clean,  sani- 
tary and  safe  condition.  Proper  toilets  shall  be  provided  at  all 
points,  enclosed  from  public  view,  the  doors  of  which  shall  be 
kept  closed.     Also  a  suitable  place  for  washing  purposes. 

Rule  12.  Time  Checks. — Employees  leaving  the  service  of  the 
company  shall  be  furnished  with  a  time  check  covering  all  time 
due  within  twenty-four  hours  at  all  division  points  where  time 
checks  are  issued,  and  forty-eight  hours  at  all  other  points. 
When  employees  are  being  paid  it  shall  be  during  working  hours, 
night  men  excepted. 

Rule  13.  Relief  Service. — When  an  employee  at  any  of  the  out- 
lying points  requests  leave  of  absence  and  transportation,  same 
shall  be  granted.  Employees  shall  give  ten  days'  notice  to  proper 
officer  of  the  company.  Before  the  expiration  of  notice  another 
employee  shall  be  sent  to  relieve  applicant. 

Rule  14.  Traruf  or/a /ion.  ^Employees  and  dependent  members 
of  their  families  and  employees'  representatives  of  the  mechani- 
cal department  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  regard  to  free 
transportation  as  that  now  granted  employees  and  their  repre- 
sentatives of  the  operating  "department. 

Rule  15.  Associates.— Enip]oyei:s  now  and  hereafter  employed 
and  not  members  of  the  association  represented  as  the  second 
party  in  ibis  agreement  shall  have  thirty  days  in  which  to  obtain 
membership. 

Rule  16.  /"ryHio/ion.— When  vacancies  occur  in  shop  foreman- 
ships,  the  company  shall  consider  mechanics  of  the  craft  in  the 
shop  where  vacancy  occurs  for  promotion  to  foremanship,  senior- 
ity to  govern. 

Rule  17.  Special  Consideration. — Employees  who  by  long  and 
faithful  service  for  the  company  have  become  unable  to  handle 
the  heavy  work  to  an  advantage,  will  be  given  preference  of 
such  light  work  as  they  may  be  able  to  handle  without  any  re- 
duction in  their  rate  and  without  any  discrimination. 

Rule  18.  Hospital  Department. — Employees  injured  or  becom- 
ing sick  while  in  the  service  shall,  if  necessary,  be  sent  to  hospital 
tor  treatment,  such  treatment  to  be  given  free  of  charge  as  long 
as  the  patient  and  members  of  his  organization  think  he  requires 
it.  Hospital  Department  shall  furnish  financial  statement  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  to  be  given  employees  at  least  once  a 
year.  Employees  shall  be  given  equal  membership  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Hospital  Department. 

Rule  19.  lVages.—A\]  work  performed  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
hour.  All  mechanics,  apprentices  and  semi-skilled  men  and  help- 
ers shall  be  granted  a  seven-cent  flat  increase  per  hour.  No  em- 
ployee shall  be  employed  for  less  than  the  established  minimum 
rate  of  pay  paid  at  that  point.  No  employee  shall  work  by  piece, 
premium  or  bonus  system.  Where  same  is  now  in  existence,  it 
shall  be  discontinued  upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement. 

Rule  20.  Change  of  Rules.— These  rules  and  regulations,  with 
rates  of  pay,  shall  supercede  all  others,  and  shall  take  effect 
when  signed  by  contracting  parties,  and  remain  in  effect  until 
changed  by  cither  party  giving  thirty  days's  notice  in  writing 
to  the  other  party,  during  which  time  a  conference  shall  take 
place.  A  copy  of  these  rules  and  regulations  shall  be  posted 
on  bulletin  boards  in  shops  and  roundhouses  and  sh^l  remain 
in  force  until  superseded  by  anotlfeg(^^e(25y^')(_')'JlC 
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Oroanliatlon  of  Mliaourl  Pacific'*  Claim  Department. 

Under  Ihe  new  organization  of  the  claim  department  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific,  which  became  effective  August  14,  as  was  an- 
nounced in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  o£  August  11,  page  293, 
Ihe  general  claim  agent,  who  has  his  office  at  St.  Louis,  and  who 
will  be  a  member  of  the  ofike  staff  of  the  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral solicitor,  will  exercise  general  supervision  over  the  conduct 
of  all  matters  of  business  pertaining  to  the  claim  organization. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  vice-president  and  general  solicitor, 
he  will  authorize  ihe  settlement  of,  or  settle  direct,  important 
cases  in  which  the  amount  to  be  paid  exceeds  the  limitations 
within  which  claims  may  be  settled  by  the  district  claim  agents 
under  the  supervision  and  authority  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
law  department  of  their  respective  districts.  The  office  of  the 
general  claim  agent  will  also  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  va- 
rious district  claim  agents'  offices,  proper  records  being  kept  of 
all  vouchers  issued  in  settlement  of  claims,  and  monthly  reports 
Icing  made  to  the  vice-president  and  general  solicitor. 

The  location  of  district  claim  agents,  with  territory  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  each,  are  as  follows: 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  St,  Louis  terminals  in  Missouri, 
Kirkwood  to  Carondelet;  Sedalia,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  lines  in 
Missouri  west  of  Kirkwood,  exclusive  of  Jackson  county;  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  lines  in  Missouri  south  of  Carondelet; 
East  SL  Louis,  III.,  in  charge  of  all  lines  in  Illinois;  Atchison, 
Kan.,  in  charge  of  lines  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  Colorado; 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  charge  of  Kansas  City  terminal  division,  all 
■other  lines  in  Jackson  county.  Mo.,  and  lines  from  Atchison  to 
St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Lillle  Rock,  Ark.,  in  charge  of  all  lines  in  Ar- 
Icansas  and  Oklahoma;  Monroe,  La.,  in  charge  of  all  lines  in 
Louisiana. 

District  claim  agents,  besides  having  charge  of  investigation 
and  settlement  of  claims  arising  within  their  respective  districts, 
will,  when  located  at  points  where  company  hospitals  are  main- 
tained, so  far  as  practicable,  handle  the  cases  of  all  persons  re- 
ceiving treatment  at  such  hospitals,  under  the  direction  of  the 
principal  officer  of  the  law  department  in  their  districts  and  of  the 
general  claim  agent.  Assistant  claim  agents  and  stock  claim 
agents  will  be  appointed  to  assist  district  claim  agents  where 
conditions  require  such  appointments.  Operating  department  re- 
ports  on  prescribed  forms  will  be  furnished  to  the  district  claim 
agent  regarding  each  accident  or  injury  in  the*drffcrent  districts, 
and  in  cases  of  serious  injuries  to  employees,  passengers  and  other 
persons,  investigations  will  be  made  promptly  under  the  direction 
of  Ihe  district  claim  agent  Telegraph  reports  of  accidents  are 
to  be  made  to  the  general  claim  agent  and  to  the  district  claim 
agent  in  charge  of  the  district  where  the  accident  occurs.  Re- 
vised forms  for  engineers'  reports  of  stock  struck  by  locomotives 
are  furnished  and  must  be  carried  on  each  engine  engaged  in 
road  service,  the  engineer  being  expected  to  fill  out  and  file  re- 
ports of  all  stock  struck  at  the  end  of  each  run. 

Work  and  Wage*. 

The  Union  Pacific  has  ordered  reductions  of  forces  and 
shortening  of  working  hours  at  its  principal  shops.  Similar  re- 
trenchment orders  appear  to  have  been  given  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  in  the  Pacific  states  and  in  Texas.  Men  have  been  laid 
off  also  at  some  of  the   freight  houses. 

The  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  has  made  an  increase  of  two 
cents  an  hour  in  the  pay  of  boilermakers — from  34  cents  to  36 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  has  reopened  its  shops  which  had  been 
<:losed  for  two  weeks.  The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  ordered  its 
shops  at  Blooraington  to  be  run  to  their  full  capacity. 

The  shop  men  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  west  of  Lake  Superior 
are  reported  to  he  taking  a  vote  on  the  question  of  striking,  if 
they  do  not  receive  an  increase  in  pay. 

The  firemen  of  the  Lehigh  &  Susi|uehanna  division  of  the 
Central  of  New  Jersey  have  received  an  advance  in  pay. 


Effective  August  15,  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  operation 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
by  which,  as  stated  in  an  official  circular : 

"General  superintendent  motive  power  will  report  to  the  gen- 


eral manager.  He  will  have  general  charge  of  motive  power, 
equipment  and  machinery ;  will  direct  all  locomotive  repairs  de- 
scribed as  Classes  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  be  responsible  for  boiler  in- 
spection and  condition  of  locomotives,  machinery  and  cars  at  all 
points.  He  will  prescribe  standards  and  see  that  all  work  is  done 
in  accordance  therewith.  He  will  keep  all  locomotives  and  car 
statistics,  and  handle  all  M.  C.  B.  accounts,  bills  and  vouchers. 

"The  general  superintendent  motive  power  will  have  charge  of 
(he  operation  of  the  shops  and  car  works  in  Springfield,  Kansas 
City  and  Memphis. 

"The  general  superintendent  will  report  to  the  general  manager 
and  be  charged  with  the  performance  of  all  motive  power,  ma- 
chinery and  car  work  at  all  points  excepting  the  operation  of  the 
shops  and  car  works  in  Springfield,  Kansaa  City  and  Memphis. 

"Superintendents  will  report  to  general  superintendents  on  all 
matters  not  specified  above  as  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  general  superintendent  motive  power,  and  will  report  to  the 
general  superintendent  motive  power  on  all  matters  specified 
above  as  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  official. 

"Mechanical  superintendents  will  report  to  the  general  superin- 
tendents and  will  advise  with  the  superintendent  on  each  division 
as  to  all  mechanical  department  matters,  excepting  those  at  the 
shops  in  Springfield,  Kansas  City  and  Memphis. 

"All  shops,  car  works  and  mechanical  department  matters,  ex- 
cepting the  operation  of  the  shops  and  car  works  in  Springfield, 
Kansas  City  and  Memphis,  will  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
master  mechanics:  who  will  report  to  the  superintendents  on  their 
respective  divisions." 

The  Britlch  Railway  Strike. 

The  British  railway  labor  unions  carried  out  their  threat  last 
week  to  strike,  though  not  until  twenty-four  hours  or  more  after 
the  hour  which  they  had  set,  the  leaders  having  continued  in 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  government  up  to  Thurs- 
day night.  The  men  finally  went  out  on  Friday,  the  18th,  and, 
according  to  their  leaders,  200,000  responded  to  the  order.  At 
Liverpool,  where  the  strike  of  dockraen  also  helped  to  paralyze 
traffic,  the  movement  of  trains  was  almost  entirely  suspended, 
but  elsewhere  the  companies  succeeded  in  keeping  some  of  their 
passenger  trains  moving.  Suburban  travelers,  however,  suffered 
very  serious  delays.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  of  London  re- 
duced its  train  service  only  about  one-third.  Press  dispatches 
reported  the  strike  as  fairly  effective  in  the  north  of  England 
and  in  South  Wales,  but  unsuccessful  in  the  south  of  England. 
The  Northeastern  Railway  suffered  seriously.  Reports  are  very 
contradictory  and  some  of  the  newspapers  even  claimed  that  the 
strike  was  a  fiasco. 

The  government  quickly  provided  military  protection  at  all 
important  points.  There  were  50.000  soldiers  on  duty  in  London, 
and  8,000  at  Llanelly,  Wales.  There  was  rioting  at  Birmingham, 
Derby,  Sheffield  and  Llanelly.  At  Llanelly  the  soldiers,  in  sub- 
duing the  riots,  shot  and  killed  two  of  the  rioters.  A  mob  set 
fire  to  a  freight  house  and  there  followed  an  explosion  in  which 
several  persons  were  killed.  In  Ireland  some  of  the  trainmen  left 
their  work,  but,  apparently,  not  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole. 

On  the  London  4  Northwestern  a  large  proportion  of  the  men 
remained  loyal  to  the  company  and  600  clerks  were  assigned  to 
duty  at  signal  cabins  and  other  places.  The  company  issued 
a  manifesto,  thanking  its  employees  and  announcing  that  all  who 
refused  to  strike  would  be  given  double  pay  during  the  strike 
period.  Other  companies  made  similar  offers,  but  not  so  liberal. 
The  suspension  of  freight  traffic  on  the  Great  Northern  compelled 
the  fishermen  on  the  north  and  east  coasts  to  stop  work. 

The  movement  of  passenger  trains  was  much  better  on  Satur- 
day than  on  Friday,  but  the  government,  particularly  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  kept  up  its  efforts  at  peace- 
making, and  before  midnight  on  Saturday  it  was  announced 
that  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at ;  and  on  Sunday  the  great 
majority  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work.  The  principal  feat- 
ure of  the  agreement  was  that  the  railways  virtually  abandoned 
their  claim,  never  before  modified  to  an  appreciable  degree,  that 
the  negotiators  for  the  men  must  be  their  own  employees ;  in 
other  words,  the  railways,  for  the  first  time,  agreed  to  meet  the 
representatives  of  the  brotherhoods  as  such.  The  agreement  pro- 
vided that  the  leaders  of  the  men  should  induce  them  to  return 
to  work  at  once,  that  all  should  he  re-instated,  no  one  to  be  made 
to  suffer  for  breach  of  contract;  that  conciliation  boards  should 
be  convened  at  once ;    that  employees  of  those  classes  not  in- 
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,  eluded  in  the  conciliation  scheme  of  1907,  should  have  their 
grievances  attended  to,  and  that  the  interpretation  of  the  agree- 
ment, if  questioRs  should  arise,  should  be  referred  to  the  Board 
of  Trade. 

The  agreement,  as  printed  in  the  newspapers,  is  not  entirely 
clear,  but  the  representatives  of  the  government  repeatedly  stated, 
in  explicit  terms,  that  the  railways  had  agreed  to  have  representa- 
tives meet  the  representatives  of  the  employees  face  to  face. 

By  Sunday  considerable  progress  bad  been  made  in  moving 
freight.  On  Monday  it  appeared  that  the  strikers  on  the  London 
&  Northwestern  had  not  returned  to  work  and  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  occupied  all  day  in  negotiations  to  settle  this  difti- 
cully.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  friction  when  the  strikers 
returned,  and  scenes  of  disorder  were  reported  on  the  Midland 
Railway  and  elsewhere.  Large  numbers  of  porters  and  freight 
handlers  at  Manchester  refused  to  resume  work. 

The  strike  of  dockmen  at  Liverpool  not  only  aided  in  tying 
up  railway  traffic  but  delayed  for  a  number  of  days  most  of  the 
important  transatlantic  steamships.  Disturbance  of  shipping  was 
so  extensive  that  exporters  in  New  York  City  were  put  to 
much  inconvenience  and  their  shipments  delayed.  There  was 
much  difficulty  at  Liverpool  as  late  as  Tuesday  of  this  week, 
the  city  refusing  to  reinstate  250  employees  of  the  street  car 
lines.  In  consequence  of  this,  railway  men  and  dockmen  made 
further  trouble. 

The  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  questions  at 
issue  between  the  railways  and  iheir  employees  was  announced 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  as  follows:  Chairman 
Sir  David  Harrel,  who  was  Under  Secretary  for  Ireland,  1893- 
1902.  To  represent  the  railways,  Sir  Thomas  R.  Ellis,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mine  Owners'  Association,  and  Sir  Charles  G. 
Beale,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Birmingham ;  to 
represent  the  employees,  Arthur  Henderson,  labor  member  of 
Parliament,  and  John  Burnett,  chief  labor  correspondent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade. 

Travaling   Engineers'  Aeeociatlon. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association 
will  be  held  at  the  Sherman  House,  Chicago,  August  29  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  At  the  opening  session  on  the  morning  of  August 
29,  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Robert  Quayle,  general  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western; 
and  by  C.  E.  Thayer  (SouHiern  Railway),  president  of  the 
association.  Routine  business  will  then  be  transacted,  after 
which  there  will  be  presented  the  report  of  the  committee  on 
the  Value  of  Actual  Demonstration  as  Compared  with  Oral  In- 
struction in  Air  Brake  Operation,  J.  B.  Kelley,  chairman.  On 
Tuesday  afternoon,  August  29,  there  will  be  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  The  Value  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Fuel 
"Economy.  On  Wednesday,  August  30,  there  will  be  a  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Proper  Methods  to  Be  Observed  in  the 
Efficient  Handling  of  the  Electric  Locomotive,  by  S.  A.  Bickford, 
chairman.  There  will  also  be  an  address  by  F.  O.  Melcher, 
vice-president  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  and  one  by  A.  W.  Whit- 
ford  on  the  Jacobs- Shupert  firebox.  In  the  afternoon  there  will 
be  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Latest  Development  and 
Improvements  in  Automatic  Stokers,  by  J.  R.  Lucky,  chairman, 
and  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Mallet  Compound  Engine 
in  Road  Service,  by  J.  B.  Daugherty  (B,  &  .0.).  On  Thurs- 
day. August  31,  there  will  be  an  address  by  T.  A.  Foquc,  gen- 
eral mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Sie.  Marie.  A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Lubrication 
of  Locomotives  Using  Superheated  Steam,  by  M.  H.  Haig 
(mechanical  engineer  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe). 
chairman,  and  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Benefits  Derived 
by  the  Use  of  the  Brick  Arch,  by  W.  G.  Tawse,  chairman.  On 
Friday,  September  1.  there  will  be  an  address  by  Samuel  O.  Dunn 
(,Railway  Age  Cazrtte),  followed  by  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Increased  Efficiency  of  locomotives  and  Benefits  Derived  from 
Chemically  Treated  Water,  by  A.  C.  Kinyon,  chairman;  a  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Subjects  for  Discussion,  1912.  by 
W.  C.  Hayes  (Erie),  chairman;  a  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Change  in  Constitution  and  By-laws,  by  D.  Meadows  (Michi- 
gan Central),  chairman.  There  will  follow  the  election  of  offi- 
cers, the  selection  of  place  of  next  meeting  and  adjournment 

The  exhibit  of  the  supply  manufacturers  will  be  the  best  that 
has  ever  been  given   in  connection  with  a  convention  of  this 


All  of  the  3300- ft.  of  space  has  been  sold.  The 
arrangement  of  the  booths  will  be  similar  to  that  of  the  ex- 
hibit at  Atlantic  City.  The  supply  manufacturers  have  also  pre- 
pared an  attractive  entertainment  programme.  There  will  be  a 
reception  and  ball  at  the  Sherman  House  on  the  evening  of 
August  29.  On  the  morning  of  August  30  the  ladies  will  be 
given  a  ride  about  the  city  in  automobiles  provided  for  the 
purpose.  At  night  a  ride  will  be  given  to  members  and  guests 
of  the  association  on  the  steamship  Theodore  Roosevelt,  on 
which  occasion  there  will  be  music  and  dancing.  On  the  evening 
of  August  31  a  vaudeville  entertainment  will  t>e  given  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre,  which  has  been  hired  especially  for  that  pur- 
pose and  to  which  no  one  will  be  admitted  but  members  and 
guests  of  the  association.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vaude- 
ville programme,  a  sketch  which  has  been  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion will  be  presented.  Invitations  to  attend  the  convention 
have  been  sent  not  only  to  members  of  the  association,  but  to 
every  railway  purchasing  agent,  master  mechanic  and  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  in  the  United  States. 

General  PaeMnger  and  Ticket  Agents, 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Gen- 
eral Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents,  to  be  held  at  the  St.  Paul 
Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  September  19,  reports  will  be  received 
from  the  Standing  Committee  on  Association  Ticket  Paper; 
from  the  Standing  Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers;  from  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Standard  Ticket  Contracts ;  from  the  Special 
Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Association  of  General  Pas- 
senger and  Ticket  Agents  and  the  American  Railway  Accounting 
Officers,  relative  to  Uniform  Interline  Tickets  and  Minhniiing 
rile  Use  of  Exchange  Orders.  Reports  will  also  be  received 
from  the  co-operating  associations,  including  the  Association  of 
American  Railway  Accounting  Officers,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  General  Baggage  Agents,  the  Canadian  Ticket  Agents' 
Association,  the  American  Association  of  Traveling  Passenger 
Agents  and  the  International  Association  of  Ticket  Agents. 
There  will  be  an  address  by  W.  J.  Craig,  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  C.  M.  Burt,  Boston,  Mass..  is 
secretary. 

Old  Time  Telegrapher!'  and  Historical  Aasoeiation. 
The  Old  Time  Telegraphers'  and  Historical  Association  will 
hold  its  thirtieth  annual  reunion  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Sep- 
tember 5,  6  and  7.  The  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Marlboro- 
Blenheim  Hotel.  The  president  of  the  association  is  Col.  Will- 
iam B.  Wilson,  Holmesburg,  Pa.;  secretary,  F.  J.  Scherrer,  30 
Church  street.  New  York  City.  Col.  Wilson  is  also  president  of 
the  Society  of  the  United  States  Military  Telegraph  Corps. 
which  meets  at  the  same  time. 

Central  Railway  Club. 
The  annual  fall  outing  of  the  Central  Railway  (Tlub  will  be 
held  on  September  8.  The  parly  will  leave  Buffalo  in  the  morn- 
ing and  go  down  the  river  on  a  boat  to  the  Island  Club.  After 
dinner  there  will  be  a  business  session,  at  which  J.  P.  Murphy. 
Collinwood,  Ohio,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  will  present  a  paper  on  Conservation  of 
Waste.    Harry  D.  Voughi.  New  York,  is  secretary. 
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■lOH  Railway  Budge  ahp  Buildihc  Association.— C.  A.  Lichty,  C.  & 
N.    W.,    Cbicago;    Oct.    17-19,    1911,   St.    Louis,    Mo. 

iBiCAK  Railway  Encihuiikg  AsiociAtiON.— E.  H.  FriKh,  Monadnock 
Block,   Chicago;  annual  convcnlion,   NUrch   19.^1,    1912,   Chicago. 

■MtCAf  Railway  Mastu  Mechahio'  Association.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old 
Colony  building,  Cbicago. 

laicAH  Railway  Tool  Foieukn's  Assoc utiob.—0.  T,  Harroun,  Bloom. 


■  Testin 


Mateii: 


—Prof.  E.  Marburg.  Univetsiiy 
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lipi,  143  Dearborn  St.,  Cbicago:  annual,  June  2«,  1912.  Quebec.  Que. 

ciAiioK  o»  Railway  Cwm  Acmrs.— T.  R.  MiShefry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago; annnal  convention,   May  22,   I>II2.   Lo>  Angetes,  Cal. 

iciATioN  OF  Railway  Electeical  Encineees.— Jol  A.  Andreucetli,  C.  & 
K.   W.   Ry..  Chicago:   annual.   November  6-10,    Chiciigo. 

iciATiOM   o»  Railway  Teleoaph   Sitpeiiiniehdenis.— P.   W.   Drew.   13S 
Adain*  St„  Chicago;  annual,  Juns  24,'  1912,   New  York. 

iciATios    or   Teanspoetatiok    akd    Car    AceouNttMO    Orricna.— G.    P. 
Conard,  75  Church  St.,  New   York;  December  12-13,  Louisville,  Ky. 

miAH    Railway    Club.— James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 
Que.;   IM  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 

iDiAH    Society   or   Civil   Ehgimeeis.— Oenenl   H.    McLead,    413    Dor- 
chester Si.,   Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays,  Montreal. 
Foitehbh's   Association   of    Chicaco.— Aaron    Kline.   841    Norib    SOIb 
Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 

lEAL   Railway   Clue.— H.   D.   Vougbt,  95   Liberty    "—        ■-     .      - . 
Tbur«.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  Match.  May,  Sept.,  1 

L  Ehcihee;>9'  Society  op  St.  Paui.— D.  F.  Jurgensen,  no  mnier  si.. 
Si.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  St.  Paul. 

iNEEBs'    Society   or    Pehnsvlvania.- E.    R.    Dasher,    Box   70*.    Harris. 
burg.  Pa.:    lit  Monday  afier  2d   Saturday.  Harrisbarg,  " 

iMEUji' .  Society  of  Westebk  Penniylvania.— E.  K.  Hilej 

HHT^'c^fii    AsmcMTiON.— wSrren  P.^Tay'lor,   Richmond,   vi.;  ai 
Buffalo,  N.   Y. 

ElAL     SUPEIIHTENDIHTS'     ASSOCIATION     Or     CHICAGO— E.     S,     Kollcr, 

-at.,  Cbicago:    Wed.   precedia(.  Id  Thui 


Falo,  tl.  Y. 


i.  803  Fullon 


JNCBESS.  —  Excel 


L    RrtlL        .      __ 

ssels;    1915,   I 


D.  &  I.   R.  Ry..  Two  Harbors,   Minn. 

BKATIOMAL    RaILIOAD    HaSTEI    BlACKSUIT 

wonb.   Lima,   Ohio;   annual,    Aug.    1! 

L   Railway  Club.— W.   B.   Harrison,  Ui 

2d   Friday   in  moDlh,  except  July  an 
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Vougbt,  95   Liberty  St., 
-J.   W.  Taylor,   Old  Colony  building. 


CNOLAND  lUklLEOAD  l^LUH. Ij.  n.    rraiier,    IV  Vlivei"    .at.,    dubivii,    .tijim., 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July,  Aug.  and  Seirt.,  lloston. 
YoBK  Bailboas  Clue.- H.  D.  Vougbt,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  M 
Friday  in  month,  except   June,  July   and   August,    New  York. 
rBEEN  Railway  CL^B.-CrL.  Kennedy.  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  Dululb,  Minn; 
4th  Saturday,  Duloth. 
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r   Kahsa. 
3d  Friday 
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4tl>  Fridj 


Cnv.— C,    Man 


Barker    Block,    I 

ve,    1008  Walnii 
s  Cily. 


„....     ^ -.   1  L.   E.,  PillBbutgh 

onlh,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgli 
„IATliK.-G.   L.   Sieiarl.  St.  L.   S.  W.  Ry.,  Si 
Louis,  Mo.:  annual.   May   12,    1912,  Kansas  Citjr     Mo. 
WAV    SiCHAL  Association.— C.  C.    Rosenberg,   Bethlehem.  Pa.;  annual 
Oct.    10,  Colorado  Springs,   Colo. 

WAY    StOEEEEEPEBJ'    ASSOCIATION.— 


P.  a  P. 


-J.   P.    Murphy,   Box  C.   Colliowood, 
'Raileoad  Clue.— F.  O.   Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;   2d  Monday, 

'  "^        "  '"      September 

"^--uenthal,   union   aiaiion,   si.   ljo 
June    July  and  Aug.,_St.  Louis 


r  E.  Em< 


.WAY   duit'^B.   W.'  Ffauentira"l,'ijnion"Stalioi 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June    July  and  Aug., 
ETT  OP   Railway   Financial  OrriCEES. — C.  Nyqoist,  La  Saue  ji.  jtM- 

lion,   Chicago;   Sept.   12-14,   St.  Paul,   Minn.  _    __ 

rxiBH   Abbocutioh  or  Cab  Sibvici  Otticeeb.— E.  W.  Sandwich    A.  & 

W.  P.  Ry.,   Mtmigomery,  Ala.j  annual,  Ottober  20,  AUanU,  Ga. 
rHEBM   &    SouTHWESTEEN    RAILWAY   Club.— A.  J.    McrriU,   Grant  bldg., 

Atlanta,  Ga.;  3d  Tburi.,  Jan.,  March.  May,  JuIt.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta. 
!i>o  TEATWpqETATiOH   Clue.— J.   G.   Macomber,   Woolson  Spice   Co.,  To- 
ledo,  Ohio:    iBl    Saturday,   Toledo.  „  „. 
■PIC    Clue    or   Chicaoo.— Guy    S.    McCabc,    La    Salle   Hotel,    Chicago; 

meetingE  monthly,  Chiaigo.  „     ,     , 

'PI-;  CLuroF  New  Yoee.— C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  UsI 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 
•Fic  Q.<;b  op  Pittbbuich.— T  J.  Waltera,  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  meetings  monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
N  Deeeatcheee'  Association  of  Akeeica.- J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago:  annual.  June   IS,   1912,  Louisvdle.  Ky. 
.SPOBTWiON    AoB   or    BuFPALo.— J.    M.    Sell..    Buffalo;    first   Saturday 
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The  Memphis  Freight  Bureau  has  complained  to  the  Intrr  - 
state  Commerce  Commission  that  express  rates  from  eastern 
cities  arc  much  higher  to  Memphis  than  to  St.  Louis,  and  thai 
they  are  excessive  as  compared  with  freight  rates. 

The  office  of  general  western  agent  of  the  Central- Savannah 
(freight)  Line,  at  St.  Louis,  has  been  abolished,  and  cor- 
respondence relating  to  Central-Savannah  Line  solicitation  in 
that  territory  should  be  sent  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Central 
of  Georgia,  Pierce  building,  St.  Louis. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  this  week  running  on  its  lines  in 
Ohio  an  "agricultural  educational  train."  The  train  is  in  charge 
of  the  industrial  depailment  of  the  road  and  carries  lecturers 
from  the  State  Agricultural  College,  who  will  discuss  corn  and 
wheat  cuhivation,  drainage  and  seed  selection. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  Si  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Puget  Sound  are  making  a  special  second  class  har- 
vest labor  rate  of  $12  one  way  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and 
intermediate  points  to  stations  in  Montana  on  the  line  of  the 
Puget  Sound.  The  tickets,  which  are  limited  to  three  days  and 
are  not  to  be  honored  in  standard  or  tourist  sleeping  cars,  were 
on  sale  August  17,  19.  22  and  24,  and  will  be  on  August  26, 
29  and  31. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  suspended  from  August  18  to  December 
16,  certain  tariffs  on  fresh  meat  and  packing-house  products 
from  points  in  Texas  and  the  southwest  to  eastern  and  north- 

The  commission  has  authorized  the  Virginian  Railway  to 
establish  a  rate  of  $1.65  a  ton  on  coal  from  West  Virginia  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  disregard  of  the  long-and- short-haul  rule 
of  the  law ;  this  to  meet  the  competition  of  a  short  line. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


'^HCiNEEia'  Aisoc'iAiioN.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  h  H. 
:....  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  annual,  August  a9-3eptember  1.  Ckicago. 

.^.n  OiHAtM  Railway  CluEi— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Bob  lf07,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.;  2d  MondiiY,  except  June,  July  and  August^Winnipeg. 

TEEH  RAILWAY  CLUE.-J.  W.  TayToT.  OlJ  Colony  building,  thitago;  fd 
Tuesday  of  each  pmriih,  -cRcepi   luoe,  July  and  August. 

TEXN^iETY  "    E«I!^s.-jr  H.  Bfafder,   1735   SUadnock  Block. 
Chicago;   1st  Wednesday  in  month  eicepl  July  and  August.  Chicago. 

B  PBanvEES'  Association.— F.  J.   Angier,  First  National  Bank  bWg., 
Chicago;    annual,    January    l«-f8,   Chicago. 


The  Indiana  Railway  Commission  has  denied  the  right  of  the 
railways  operating  in  that  state  to  raise  the  minimum  freight 
charge  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  on  intrastate  shipments. 

Complying  with  a  law  passed  this  year  by  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature, the  railway  commission  of  that  state  will  on  August  ^1 
take  up  the  subject  of  making  general  rules  to  fix  the  percentage 
relation  to  govern  in  making  joint  rates  between  common  car. 
riers  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  express  in  carload 
and  less-than-carload  lots,  will  also  take  up  the  subject  of  mak- 
ing rules  necessary  to  govern  in  the  transfer  of  freight  and  ex- 
press between  carriers.  Persons  interested  in  these  matters  are 
invited  to  offer  suggestions  to  the  commission. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  issued  orders 
exempting  from  the  requirements  of  the  block  signal  law  the 
following  companies,  each  order  referring  to  a  line  on  which 
the  commission  accepts  the  plea  that  the  business  ia  not  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  expense  of  introducing  and  maintaining 
the  block  system:  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  on  the  line 
west  of  Indianapolis  and  on  the  Fort  Wayne  division ;  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  Monon  to  Michigan  City,  Wallace 
Junction  to  Victoria,  Orleans  Junction  to  French  Lick  and  Bed- 
ford to  Switz  City;  Lake  Erie  4  Western,  Kokomo  &  Michigan 
City  division  and  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  divi- 
sion, including  the  Rushville  branch.  The  commission  has  re- 
fused to  extend  until  July  1,  1913,  the  time  within  which  the 
Michigan  Central  shall  make  iU  block  system  uniform  through- 
out the  state  of  Indiana.  The  work  must  be  done  by  next 
January. 

COURT  MEWS. 

In  ihe  United  States  district  court  in  West  Virginia,  last 
week,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  announced  that  it  would  not  con- 
test the  suits  brought  against  it  by  the  govenunen*  for.  violation 
of  law,  in  running  trains  on  steep  grades  without  a-safficient 
number  of  air  brakes  in  use  to  comply  with  the  statute.  | 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 
F.  B.  Bowes,  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  iht  Illinois 
Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  been  elected  also  third  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley. 

F.  C.  MacMillan,  formerly  general  manager  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines,  which  since  its  purchase 
by  the  Rock  Island  is  to  be  known  as  the  St.  Paul  &  Kansas 
City  Short  Line,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  latter  road,  with  office  at  Des  Moines. 

Briton  L  Biidd,  formerly  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  Metropolitan  West  Side  Elevated  Railway,  has  been  chosen 
president  of  the  Chicago  Elevated  Railways,  the  new  company 
which  has  absorbed  the  four  Chicago  elevated  roads  and  the 

George  P.  Herzinger  has  been  appointed  district  claim  agent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  .\tchison.  Kan.  This  com- 
pletes the  list  of  district  claim  agents  appointed  nnder  the  new 
organization  of  the  claim  department,  the  other  appointments 
having  been  announced  in  our  issue  of  last  week.  See  item  in 
General  News  Section,  page  385. 

Operating  Officer*. 

G.  Geiger,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  at  Sacramento,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern,  with  office  at  Cordova, 
Alaska. 

E.  C.  Noe,  general  manager  of  the  Northwestern  Elevated 
Railroad  and  the  Chicago  Sc  Oak  Park  Elevated  Railroad  in 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  new 
Chicago   Elevated  Railways. 

T,  H.  Williams,  assistant  division  superintendent  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  at  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  divi- 
sion superintendent,  with  office  al  Sacramento,  Cal,  succeeding 
G.  Geiger,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 
W.  H.  Stillman,  trainmaster  of  the  Shasta  division,  succeeds 
Mr.  Williams,  and  V.  S.  Burnham  succeeds  Mr.  Stillman. 

E.  E.  Lille  having  resigned  as  superintendent  of  car  service  of 
the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railway,  the 
Oregon  Electric  Railway  and  the  United  Railways  Company,  that 
office  and  the  office  of  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  these  com- 
panies are  abolished,  and  the  duties  of  those  offices  will  be  as- 
sumed on  the  Spokane,  Portland  Sc  Seattle  and  the  Oregon  Trunk 
Railway  by  J.  Russell,  general  superintendent ;  and  on  the  Ore- 
gon Electric  and  United  Railways,  by  C.  A.  Coolidge,  general 
manager. 

0.  C.  Castle  has  been  appointed  car  service  agent  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans, 
Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Kailroad  &  Steamship  Company, 
the  Louisiana  Western  and  the  Iberia  &  Vermilion,  with  office  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  R,  P.  Granger,  resigned.  Mr.  Castle 
was  born  at  West  Brownville,  Pa.,  on  January  22,  1874,  and  re- 
ceived his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Cuyahoga  Falls, 
Ohio.  He  began  railway  work  in  1893  in  the  telegraph  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  and  became  an  assistant  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1900,  two  years  later  becoming  stenog- 
rapher and  statistical  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  manager. 
In  1903  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Butler  division,  and  for  three  years  from  1904  was  chief  clerk  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division.  Since  1907  he  has 
been  with  the  American  Railway  Association  as  statistician  for 
the  committee  on  relations  between  railways. 
Traffic  Office  re. 

J.  D.  Gowin  has  been  appointed  cothmercial  agent  of  the  Fort 
Worth  &  Denver  City,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

W.  K  Wimberly  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and 
passenger  agent  of  the  Opelousas,  Gulf  &  Northeastern,  with 
office  at  New  Orleans,  La. 


A.  W.  MacElveny,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to  accept  service 
with  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 

O.  M.  Ellsworth,  general  agent  in  the  freight  deparlnient  of 
the  Rock  Island  Lines  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
general  eastern  freight  agent,  with  office  in  New  York  City, 
succeeding  F.  B.  Mesick,  retired.  T.  W.  Bennett,  commercial 
agent  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeds  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

W.  A.  Scrivner,  commercial  agent  of  the  Trinitj-  &  Brazos 
Valley  at  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight 
agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  El  Paso.  Tex.  R.  H. 
Carrington,  general  agent  at  El  Paso,  has  been  assigned  to 
other  duties,  and  the  office  of  general  agent  at  that  place  has 
been  abolished.  G.  L.  Moore  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

N.  M.  Leach,  traffic  manager  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  has  had  his  office  moved  from 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.  Frank  Koch,  assistant 
general  freight  agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  at 
Palestine,  Tex,,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  traffic  man- 
ager of  that  road  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  New 
Orleans.  J.  D,  Webb,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  International  &  Great  Northern. 

Engineering  and    Rolling   Stock  Officers. 

G.  W.  Hegel,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Junc- 
tion Railway  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  with 
office  at  Chicago. 

M.  Dailey  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Bclling- 
ham  Bay  &  British  Columbia,  with  office  at  Bellingham,  Wash., 
succeeding  W.  J.  McLean,  resigned. 

F.  E.  Phillips,  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Junction 
&  Grand  River  Valley,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer,  with 
office  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  succeeding  E.  L  Mosley,  resigned 
to  go  to  the  engineering  department  of  the   Canadian   Pacific. 

A,  M.  Lupfer,  chief  engineer,  and  J.  B,  Ingersoll,  chief  elec- 
trical engineer,  of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire,  both  with  offices 
at  Spokane,  Wash.,  have  resigned,  and  the  engineering  depart- 
ment has  been  moved  to  Portland,  Ore,,  where  it  will  be  in 
charge  of  R.  Budd,  chief  engineer  of  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle. 

W.  H.  Fenley,  formerly  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  and  lately  connected  with  the  Union  Switch  &  Sigjij, 
Company,  has  been  appointed  signal  engineer  of  the  Panaii.a 
Railroad,  with  office  at  Colon,  Canal  Zone.  He  will  sail  from 
New  York  next  week,  his  appointment  becoming  efTective 
September  1. 

H.  Honaker,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  at  Memphis,  Tenn,,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic,  with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  L.  E.  Foote,  road 
foreman  of  equipment  at  Francis,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Francis,  and  J.  J.  Shaw,  di- 
vision foreman  at  Enid,  Okla.,  has  been  appointed  master 
mechanic  at  Enid.  William  Henry,  master  mechanic  at  Monett, 
Mo.,  has  been  transferred  with  the  same  title  to  Neodosha.  Kan. 
J.  F.  Long,  general  foreman  of  shops  at  Sapulpa,  Okla..  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Sapulpa,  suc- 
ceeding A.  S.  Abbott,  promoted,  and  B.  A.  Beland,  roundhouse 
foreman  at  Springfield,  Mo,,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic, 
with  headquarters  at  Fort  Scott,  Kan.  See  item  under  Gen- 
eral News  Section  regarding  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
mechanica!  department. 

OBITUARY. 

John  G.  Jenni.igs,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago,  died  in  Chicago 
on  August  20.  Mr.  Jennings  was  born  June  4,  1862,  at  Bellaire, 
Ohio.  He  began  railway  work  with  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  of 
West  Pittsburgh  in  1878,  bBTing  ^heen  successively  messenger, 
yard  clerk,  operator,  train  despatcher  and  chief  despatcher  with 
that  road.  He  wag  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  ChicsffO. 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  from  1904  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDINQ. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  said  to  have  placed  an 
order  for  20  locomotives  with  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany.   This  item  is  not  confirmed. 

Kansas  City  Southern,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gaselte  of  March  10  as  being  in  the  market  for  29  locomotives, 
is   expected  to  place  this  order  within  a   few   days. 

The  Lehigh  &  New  Engijlnl  has  ordered  two  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  26  in. ;  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  will  be  SO  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  145,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Detboit  United  Railways  have  ordered  50  double  truck 
city  cars  from  the  Kuhlman  Car  Company. 


The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  i) 


D  have  ordered  250 


The  Queen  &  Crescent  is  said  to  be  taking  prices  on  22  steel 
coke  cars,  159  steel  gondola  cars  and  175  steel  hopper  cars.  This 
item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Havana  Central,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelit 
of  August  18  as  being  in  the  market  for  coal  cars,  is  in  the 
market  for  75  all  steel  30-ton  coal  cars. 

The  Florida  and  East  Coast  is  in  the  market  for  two  60-ft. 
all  steel  postal  cars,  four  70-ft.  all  steel  express  cars,  two  70-ft. 
all  steel  combination  cars,  and  eight  70-ft.  all  steel  coaches. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaselte 
of  August  4  as  being  in  the  market  for  a  number  of  baggage 
cars  and  postal  cars,  is  in  the  market  (or  ten  70-ft.  baggage 
cars,  five  70-fi.  postal  cars  and  live  60-ft.  postal  cars. 


H.  R.  Safford  has  been  made  chief  engineer  of  the  George  B. 
Swift  Construction  Company,  Chicaigo. 

Hiram  Oldershaw,  secretary  of  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Chi- 
cago, died  at  his  home  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  on  August  18, 
at  the  age  of  65. 

Joseph  P.  Topping,  vice-president  of  the  hardware  firm  of 
Topping  Bros.,  New  York,  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  at  his 
home  on  August  17,  at  the  age  of  55.  Mr.  Topping  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hardware  Club  and  of  the  Engineers'  Club. 

Henry  W.  Swoyer  of  the  Richmond  plant  of  the  American 
Locomotive  Company,  New  York,  has  been  made  general  man- 
ager of  the  Brooks  plant  of  that  company,  succeeding  W.  A. 
Wheatlcy,  resigned  to  go  lo  the  Canadian  Locomotive  Company, 
Kingston,  OnL 

T.  W.  Snow,  who  has  been  western  manager  of  the  Otto  Gas 
Engine  Works,  Chicago,  for  the  last  12  years,  announces  that 
the  T.  W.  Snow  Construction  Company,  Chicago,  has  purchased 
all  the  patterns,  drawings  and  tools  of  the  railway  department 
of  the  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works,  and  that  in  the  future  it  will 
mannfacture  the  railway  specialties  that  he  has  been  handling. 
These  will  include  repairs  for  coaling  stations,  water  stations 
and  standpipes  previously  sold  under  the  name  of  the  Otto  Gas 
Engine  Works,  which  will  be  handled  with  the  consent  and  good 
will  of  the  Otto  Gas  Engine  Works. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Victorian  Railways  of  Australia  for  two  stand- 
ard all-steel  70-ft.  motor  cars.  While  these  cars  will  be  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  standard  design,  they  will  have  the  fol- 
lowing special  features;  The  coupUng  device  will  be  the  same 
as  that  used  on  the  railways  in  England,  the  cars  will  be 
divided  into  first  and  second  class  passenger  and  smoking  com- 
partments, and  the  track  gage  will  be  5  ft.  3  in..  The  McKeen 
company  has  also  received  an  order  from  the  Monmouth,  Macomb 
&  Southern,  Monmouth,  111.,  for  a  standard  S5-fL  motor  car, 
and  one  from  the  Oregon  Short  Line  for  a  fourth  70-ft.  motor 
car.  There  are  now  118  of  these  cars  in  service  in  the  United 
States,  and  45  railways  are  either  running  or  have  ordered  them. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


making  inquiries  for  2,000  tons 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  i 
of  bridge  material. 

The  Wabash  has  ordered  2,500  tons  of  Bessemer  rails  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Route  has  ordered  10,000  tons  of  Besse- 
mer rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  has  ordered  1,200  tons  of 
structural  material  for  track  elevation  at  South  Chicago  from 
the  Mt.  Vernon  Bridge  Company. 

The  Butte  Anaconda  &  Paofic  has  ordered  4,000  tons  of 
rails  from  the  United  Stales  Steel  Corporation.  These  rails 
will  contain  I/IO  of  I.  per  cent,  metallic  titanium. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  shrinkage  in  orders  due 
to  the  depression  in  Wall  street  is  very  much  smaller  than  was 
expected.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  receiving  orders  at  the  rate 
of  over  30,000  tons  a  day.  Rail  orders  have  been  very  small, 
but  contracts  for  fabricated  steel  have  been  unusually  heavy. 
Steel  men  are  satisfied  with  the  outlook. 


'  It  is  planned  to  equip  tbe  entire  Panama  Railroad  with  auto- 
matic block  signals  and  to  install  interlocking  plants  at  all  points 
requiring  the  protection  and  facility  of  operation  which  they 
afford. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Chicago  8r  Alton.— The  passenger  department  of  the  Chicago 
&  Alton  has  issued  a  booklet  entitled  Summer  Trips  to  Vacation- 
land,  giving  views  and  descriptions  of  the  summer  resorts  on 
Lake  Michigan  by  his  road. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — The  passenger  de- 
partment of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  L^Jce  has  issued 
a  folder  giving  special  time  table  and  colonist  rates,  effective 
September  IS  to  October  15,  1911. 

Derails. — The  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Co.,,  Richmond,  Ind., 
has  published  a  small  illustrated  folder  telling  how  Hayes  De- 
rails were  adopted  as  standard  on  the  Harriman  lines  after 
undergoing  a  six-year  test  on  the  Southern  Pacific  under  most 
diversified  conditions. 

Great  Northern, — The  passenger  department  of  the  Great 
Northern  has  issued  a  36-page  booklet  entitled  North  Dakota, 
describing  opportunities  for  farmers,  stockmen  and  dairymen. 
The  booklet  gives  current  land  prices,  crop  and  soil  conditions 
and  a  colored  map  of  the  state. 

Telephones. — The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady, 
N.  v.,  has  devoted  bulletin  No.  1105  to  the  selection,  installation 
and  wiring  of  inter-phone  systems.  This  bulletin  illustrates  and 
describes  12  different  systems,  and  tells  how  to  choose  the  best 
system  for  each  service.  It  also  includes  valuable  information 
01}  the  installation  of  sets. 

TtntsiNES. — The  Kerr  Turbine  Company,  Wellsville,  N.  Y., 
has  issued  catalog  No,  19  of  its  turbines,  ranging  from  2  to 
600  h.  p.,  for  high,  mixed  or  low  pressure  steam.  The  prin- 
ciple, construction  and  advantages  of  these  engines-  ar^  clearly 
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described,  and  illustrations,  dimension  tables  and  instruction  for 
writing'  for  estimates  are  included. 

Lathes.— The  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York,  has 
published  an  attractive  catalog  of  its  engine  and  gun  lathes. 
Pond  engine  lathes  are  furnished  either  belt  or  motor  driven 
and  with  three  styles  of  drive :  double  back  geared,  triple  geared 
and  geared  head.  Bement  engine  lathes  are  built  to  swing  work 
with  a  minimum  diameter  of  84  in.  The  catalog  includes  detailed 
descriptions  and  unusually  large  photographs. 

FiBEPBOOT  PiODUCTS. — The  Dahlstront  Metallic  Door  Company. 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  has  published  a  folder  called  "Modern  Travel," 
in  which  it  tells  how  its  fireproof  products  may  be  used  in  the 
interior  construction  of  cars  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  the  eye  to  distinguish  it  from  wood.  The  folder 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  these  products  combine  great  rigidity, 
and  little  weight  besides  their  fireproof  qualities. 

Coal  Cbusheks. — The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Colum-  . 
bus,  Ohio,  has  devoted  a  small  illustrated  folder  to  its  new 
single-roll  coal  crusher.  The  efficiency  of  small  size  stoker  coal 
is  well  known,  and  these  crushers  are  built  to  reduce  any  kind 
of  coal  to  any  siie  lumps  in  a  single  operation.  Simplicity  and 
strength  characterize  their  construction  and  their  capacity  is 
large.  The  descriptions,  diagrams  and  tables  show  clearly  the 
many  merits  of  these  machines. 

Rings.— The  Standard  Steel  Works  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  published  a  very  complete  catalog  of  its  rings,  shells 
and  ring  dies.  This  catalog,  which  is  well  illustrated,  shows 
many  types  of  this  class  of  material,  and  specifies  the  purpose  to 
which  each  is  best  adapted.  It  contains  cuts  showing  gear  rims 
and  blanks  for  built-up  gears  for  heavy  electric  service,  and  built- 
up  wheels  for  bascule  bridges.  Dimension  tables  of  peened,  screw, 
welded  and  plain  pipe  flanges  are  also  included.  All  parts  are 
made  of  forged  and  rolled  steel. 

Titanium  Rails. — The  Titanium  Alloy  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  has  published  a  booklet  called  Titanium, 
The  Best  Rail  Ever  Rolled,  in  which  it  gives  many  convincing 
proofs  of  the  superiority  of  this  rail  over  others.  The  booklet 
says  that  titanium  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  deoxidizers  and 
removes  at  least  a  portion,  if  not  all,  of  the  nitrides  as  well.  In 
one  case  titanium  rails  have  withstood  the  wear  and  tear  of 
traffic  for  a  year  without  showing  any  appreciable  wear  where  no 
other  rails  could  be  used  for  more  than  eight  months.  Some  ex- 
cellent photographs  show  titanium  rails  in  perfect  condition  ad- 
jacent to  other  rails  in  a  much  damaged  condition  after  they  have 
both  undergone  the  same  service. 
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The  school  for  railway  service  at  Linz,  in  upper  Austria,  which 
was  ten  years  old,  was  transformed  in  1910  into  course  of  in- 
struction for  the  middle  grades  of  railway  service,  and  the  rail- 
way officials  of  various  branches  of  service  were  appointed  in- 
structors. The  course  includes  the  following  subjects:  Com- 
mercial service,  7  hours  per  week;  transportation,  S  hours; 
telegraph,  2  hours;  administrative  set^'ice.  2  hours;  materials.  2 
hours  i  accounts,  2  hours ;  traffic  geography  and  statistics, 
2  hours;  railway  technology,  2  hours;  railway  law,  2  hours;  rail- 
way history,  1  hour;  sanitation,  1  hour;  practice  and  inspections, 
8  hours.  All  but  history  and  geography  are  taught  by  active 
railway  employees. 

We  noted  years  ago  how  the  capacity  of  Russian  freight  cars 
was  increased  one-fourth  by  the  use  of  the  paint  brush  which 
erased  the  figures  for  weight  on  the  side  of  the  cars  and  painted 
in  new  ones.  Latterly  instructions  were  given  to  further  increase 
the  capacity,  making  it  32,500  lbs.,  and  in  many  cases  the  trans- 
formation seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  same  simple  way.  At 
least  the  authorities  report  that  only  a  small  part  of  the  money 
assigned  for  the  purpose  had  been  used  up  to  March  last,  hut 
that  accidents  caused  by  broken  axles,  and  delays  on  account  of 
hot  boxes  had  greatly  increased ;  consequently  the  railways  ^-erc 
admonished  to  provide  axles  strong  enough  to  carry  a  load  of 
32,500  lbs.  We  must  remember  that  the  cars  have  but  two 
axles,  so  that  there  is  a  load  of  8.750  lbs.  per  wheel,  plus  one- 
fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  car. 
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New  Incorporations,  Burvtya,  Etc 

Alcoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay.— An  officer  writes  that  the 
extension  to  be  built  by  this  company  is  to  start  from  Hobon, 
Ont..  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  which  is  194.5  miles  north  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  The  route  follows  the  east  side  of  Oba  lake  and 
river,  to  a  point  on  the  National  Transcontinental  (Grand  Trunk 
Pacific),  at  a  point  142  miles  west  of  Cochrane.  The  contract 
has  been  let  to  the  Superior  Construction  Company,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  and  the  work  covers  heavy  clearing  on  the  entire  route 
about  10!  miles.  On  the  first  50  miles  the  average  quantities  per 
mile  are  as  follows :  Excavating  solid  rock,  5,238  cu.  yds. ;  loose 
rock,  5.760  cu.  yds.;  common  excavation,  14,625  cu.  yds.,  and 
overhaul,  36,850  cu.  yds.  The  balance  of  the  work  will  average 
per  mile:  Solid  rock,  93  cu.  yds.;  loose  rock,  610  cu.  yds.;  com- 
mon excavation.  16,330  cu.  yds.,  and  overhaul,  35.480  cu,  yds. 
There  will  probably  be  two  steel  bridges  in  the  future.  The 
present  construction  work  calls  for  putting  up  25  pile  bridges. 
There  will  be  a  number  of  stations,  water  tanks  and  a  coaling 
plant.  Work  is  to  be  started  at  once.  Maximum  grades  will  be 
0.6  per  cent.,  and  maximum  curvature  6  deg.     (August  11,  p.  303.) 

Work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Superior  Construction  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Espaiiola,  Ont.,  building  an  extension  from  Crean 
Hill.  The  contract  includes  the  track  laying,  ballasting,  stations, 
tank  buildings,  etc.,  on  the  Algoma  Eastern,  formerly  the  Mani- 
toulin  &  North  Shore.     (February  24,  p.  368.)  ' 

Alcoma  Eastebn.— See  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay, 

Daltimobe  &  Virginia, — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  on  a  line  through  Anne  Arundel  and  Calvert  counties 
to  Drum  Point.  The  grading  work  has  all  been  finished.  There 
is  to  be  three  important  trestles.  H,  L,  White,  president,  and 
L.  E.  Ho  I  lorn  an,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Baltimore. 

Bangor  &  Aboostook.— This  company  has  applied  to  the  rail- 
way commissioners  of  Maine  for  permission  to  make  ten  changes 
in  the  location  of  the  line  on  the  Ashland  branch  between  the 
junction  at  Oakfield,  Me.,  and  the  station  at  Squapan  junction. 
.Many  of  the  curves  are  to  be  eliminated  and  the  grades  will  be 
reduced.  The  total  construction  will  be  92,952  ft,  including  a 
bridge  over  the  east  branch  of  the  Mattawamkeag  river  at 
Smyrna  Mills,  and  three  other  small  bridges.  The  Station  at 
St.  Croix  is  also  to  be  moved  a  short  distance. 

California  Roads. — The  Palmer  Annex  Oil  Company  has 
started  work  on  the  constrnction  of  a  line,  it  is  said,  from 
Guadaloupe,  Cal.,  to  the  Cat  canyon  fields,  about  30  miles. 

Canadian  Pacific. — Train  service  on  the  Forward  division 
has  been  extended  west  to  Ogema,  Sask,,  and  on  the  Alberta 
division  a  new  branch  has  been  opened  between  Irricana,  Alb., 
and   Standard. 

Central  California  Traction. — This  company  will  build  a 
line,  it  is  said,  from  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  county,  Cal.,  up  Dry 
creek,  with  extensions  to  Jackson  and  Sutter  creek. 

Coos  Bay  Traction. — This  compaijy  is  planning  to  build  from 
Coos  Bay,  Ore.,  east  to  Roseburg,  about  50  miles.  G.  F.  Averill. 
Marshfield.  is  interested. 

Crystal  City  &  Uvalde. — Work  is  now  under  way  on  an 
extension  from  Gardendale,  Tex.,  east  to  Fowiertown,  12  miles. 
The  line  is  eventually  to  be  continued  to  Tilden,  thence  to  the 
new  gulfport  of  Aransas  Pass,  about  150  miles.  (May  26,  p. 
1222.) 

Cumberland  Valley.— An  officer  writes  that  it  is  understood 
that  the  Cumberland  Valley  will  ask  for  bids  at  an  early  date 
for  between  400,000  and  SOftOOO  cu.  yds.  of  grading  in  connec- 
tion with  the  proposed  revision  of  line  through  Chambersburg, 
Pa.     (June  9,  p.  1333.) 

Edmonton.  Dunvecan  &  Peace  River.— According  to  press 
reports,  J.  D.  McArthur,  Winnipeg,  Man,,  who  has  a  contract 
for  building  an  extension  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Railway  for  the 
Dominion  government,  from  The  Pass,  Keewatin..  northeast  to 
a  point  on  Hudson  bay,  has  bought  the  rights  and  property  of 
the  E.,  D.  &  P.  R..  and  is  arranging  to  make  surveys  for  a  second 
line  to  be  built  to  Hudson  bay. 
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Houston  &  Texas  Central.— This  company  ■  has  decided  to 
build  a  cut-off,  it  is  said,  from  Giddings,  Tex.,  northeast  via 
Caldwell  to  Stone  City,  about  50  miles. 

Intercolonial  Railway.— Bids  are  wanted  by  L.  K.  Jones, 
secretary,  department  of  railways  and  canals,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  up 
to  September  15,  to  build  section  No.  1  of  the  Guysboro- Country 
Harbor  line,  from  Guysboro,  N.  S.,  to  Country  Harbor  cross 
roads,  thence  to  dccpwater,  Country  Harbor.  Plans  are  on  file 
with  the  chief  engineer  of  the  department  of  railways  and  canals 
at  Ottawa;  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Intercolonial  Railway  at 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  and  at  the  office  of  the  board  of  trade  at  Hali- 
fax. N.  S. 

Bids  are  also  wanted  up  to  September  IS  for  building  a  branch 
line  from  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  to  Deans. 

Intefurban  Construction  Company's  Lines.— An  officer 
writes  that  grading  work  is  now  being  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pany's men  on  an  electric  line  from  Invergrove,  Minn.,  south  via 
Hastings,  Cannon  Falls,  Pine  Island  and  Oronoco  to  Rochester, 
about  80  miles.  A.  T.  Stcbbins,  president,  Rochester,  and  W.  L. 
Sountag,  general  manager. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.— See  an  item  regarding  new 
construction  on  this  road  under  Railway  Financial  News. 

Long  Island  Railroad.— Bids  are  to  be  opened  by  the  Long 
Island  August  28,  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and 
electrification  work  on  the  North  Side  division  between  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y.,  and  Port  Washington.     (May  5,  p.   1084.) 

Maine  Roads  (Electric). — It  is  understood  that  the  line  from 
Skowhegan,  Me.,  via  East  Madison  village  to  Athens,  10  miles, 
will  be  built.  The  towns  of  Athens  and  Skowhegan  have  each 
voted  to  take  $15,000  in  stock,  and  the  Maine  Central  will  prob- 
ably take  an  equal  amount.  The  promoters  include  H.  D. 
Eaton,  Waterville ;  G.  F.  Ayer  and  J.  E.  Chapman,  Athens, 

Malibu  Tidewater. — Incorporated  at  Los  Angeles,  with 
$800,000  capital,  to  build  a  line  befween  Santa  Monica  and  Ox- 
nard,  with  a  number  of  extensions.  The  company  owns  15  miles 
of  line,  built  several  years  ago,  into  the  Rindge  lands,  to  the 
north  of  Santa  Monica,  and  as  soon  as  the  necessary  right-of-way 
is  secured  the  old  roadbed  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  put  in  shape  for 
the  operation  of  heavy  equipment.  M.  K.  Rindge,  president,  and 
N.  D.  Darlington,  chief  engineer. 

Manitouun  &  North  Shore. — See  Algoma  Central  Sl  Hud- 
son Bay. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  GuLF.^The  Oklahoma  City  Terminal 
Railway  was  organized  August  7,  with  $75,000  capital,  to  build 
a  terminal  on  the  proposed  extension  to  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
of  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf.     (August  11,  p.  304,) 

Oakland  &  Antioch  (Electric). — An  officer  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  the  company  will  build  a  branch  from  Walnut  Creek, 
Cal.,  to  Danville,  seven  miles.  The  company  has  under  consider- 
ation the  question  of  building  a  line  to   Martinez, 

Oklahoma  City  Terminal. — See  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf. 

Oregon  Short  Line. — According  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
pany is  planning  to  build  an  extension  in  Idaho  to  cover  both 
sides  of  the  valley  between  Idaho  Falls  and  St.  Anthony,  both 
east  and  west  of  the  present  St  Anthony-Idaho  Falls  branch; 
in  all,  about  80  miles.  The  plans  include  an  extension  of  the 
present  spur  out  of  Elva  to  Grant,  north  to  the  Elgin  bench 
country  in  Fremont  county,  thence  to  St.  Anthony,  crossing  the 
main  line  at  St  Anthony  and  extending  southeast  to  a  point 
three  miles  north  of  Idaho  Falls. 

Pacific  Electric, — According  to  press  reports,  this  company 
will  build  a  line  from  Redlands,  Cal,  to  Highland,  five  miles. 

Pecos  Valley  Southern,— This  company,  which  operates  a 
line  from  Pecos,  Tex,,  south  to  Toyahvale,  41  miles,  is  planning 
to  build  an  extension  of  about  45  miles,  to  Alpine,  and  ultimately 
south  to  Boquillas,  on  the  Rio  Grande  border,  about  90  miles 
additional.     (May  26,  p.  1233.) 

Salt  River  Valley  (Electric),— An  officer  writes  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  settled  when  contracts  will  be  let  to  build  from 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  to  Scotlsdale;  also  from  Phoenix,  via  Tempe 
and  Mesa  to  Chandler,  and  from  Phoenix,  via  Glendale  to  Peoria. 


F.  M.  Winter,  president,  and  J.  C,  Harwood,  superintendent  of 
construction  and  purchasing  agent.  Phoenix.    (August  11,  p.  304.) 

Stuttgart  &  Southern,— Incorporated  in  Arkansas  with 
$300,000  capital,  to  build  from  Stuttgart,  Ark.,  south  through 
Arkansas  county  to  Bayou  Meto,  25  miles.  The  incorporators 
include  J.  I.  Porter,  E.  Tallman,  J.  L.  Ingram  and  G.  C.  Lewis. 

Texas  Roads.— According  to  press  reports  from  Roma,  Tex., 
T.  H.  Holson,  representing  a  syndicate  of  eastern  men,  is  back 
of  a  project  to  build  from  Del  Rio,  southeast  parallel  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  via  Eagle  Pass,  Laredo,  Roma  and  Rio  Grande  City  to 
Sam  Fordyce.     (May  19.  p.  1187.) 

Toledo  &  Siletz  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — Incor- 
porated in  Oregon  with  $1,000/K)0  capital  and  office  at  Toledo, 
Ore.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Toledo,  in  Lincoln  county, 
northeast  to  Dallas,  in  Polk  county,  about  40  miles.  The  com- 
pany also  plans  to  operate  a  system  of  boat  lines  on  the  Yaquina 
river.  The  incorporators  include :  C.  R,  Vrosno,  E.  J.  Avery 
and  J.  Kentta. 

Twin  City  Light  &  Power  Company,— Work  is  now  under 
way  building  a  line  from  South  Bend,  Wash.,  to  Raymond,  five 
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Auburn,  Wash. — The  Northern  Pacific  is  asking  for  bids 
for  putting  up  a  25-stall  roundhouse  machine  shop  and  coaling 
station  at  Auburn. 

Buzzards  Bay,  Mass.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford has  ordered  from  the  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company, 
Chicago,  a  40-ft,  single  leaf,  double  track  bascule  bridge  to  be 
used  over  the  Cohasset  Narrows,  near  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Cameron  Lake,  B.  C. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  W,  C 
Holt,  Victoria,  for  putting  up  a  station  at  Cameron  Lake  for  the 
Esquimau  &  Nanaimo.  * 

Chicago,— Darius  Miller,  president  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  in  an  interview  in  Chicago  says  that  it  is  hoped  that 
work  on  some  features  of  the  new  union  terminal  in  Chicago 
will  be  started  next  spring,  though  linal  plans  have  not  been 
adopted.  The  rough  estimate  of  the  total  cost  of  the  new  sta- 
tion and  terminal  is  $25,000,000,  of  which  $14,000,000  will  he  for 
land,  $5,000fl00  to  $6,000,000  for  station,  and  $5,000,000  for 
changes  in  track  and  other  improvements.  It  is  expected  that  the 
station  will  be  built  east  of  Canal  street,  between  Jackson  and 
Adams  streets,  with  trainsheds  extending  north  and  south  long 
enough  to  accommodate  15  car  trains.  The  main  entrance  will 
be  on  Canal  street.  The  terminal  will  thus  occupy  practically  the 
entire  space  between  Chicago  river  and  Canal  street,  and  between 
Van  Buren  and  Madison  streets,  Mr,  Miller  denied  the  report 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  use  electric-motive  power.  The  sta- 
tion is  to  be  built  and  operated  by  the  Union  Depot  Company, 
in  which  each  of  the  five  roads  using  the  station  own  one-fifth 

Dallas,  Tex. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  awarded 
the  contract  for  building  a  six-story  office  building.  Plans  have 
been  completed  and  construction  will  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

See  Smithville,  Tex. 

Denison,  Tex,— See  Smithville,  Tex. 

Fall  Rives,  Mass. — Bids  are  wanted  by  the  city  auditor,  up  to 
August  29,  for  building  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge  over  the 
tracks  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  at  South  Park, 
Fall  River. 

Flushing,  N.  Y.— See  Long  Island  Railroad  under  Railway 
Construction. 

Ft.  Worth,  Tex. — See  Smithville,  Tex. 

Galveston,  Tex.— The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fc  has  let 
the  contract  for  building  Ihe  new  roundhouse,  storehouse,  black- 
smith shop,  machine  shop,  power  house  and  sand  house  men- 
tioned in  the  Railivay  Age  Gazelle  of  July  14,  The  work  will 
begin  immediately  and  will  be  completed  about  January  1,  1912, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000. 

Glenn,  Cau— According  to  press  reporls^tbe  Colusa  &  Hamil- 
iizedby  VjOOQIC 
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ton  will  build  a  station  at  Glenn.  This  company,, was  organized 
to  build  a  60  mile  line  from  Harrington,  on  the  Sonthcrn  Pa- 
cific, to  Hamilton. 

Greenville,  Tex. — See  Smithville,  Tex. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  George  A.  Fuller  Construction  Com- 
pany has  sublet  a  contract  to  Callahan  Bros,  (or  the  removal  of 
250,000  cu.  yd$J  of  earth  for  the  basement  of  the  new  union  sta- 
tion. The  work  will  cost  from  $60X100  to  $100,000.  and  will  be 
finished  in  four  months. 

Port  Arthur,  Ont.— The  Canadian  Northern  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  J.  A,  Whalen,  Port  Arthur,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  bridge 
at  a  point  59  miles  east  of  Port  Arthur. 

Quebec,  Que. — Bids  are  wanted  by  P.  R  Ryan,  secretary  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  at  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  up  to  August  31,  for  the  construction  and  erection  of  a 
terminal  station  in  the  city  of  Quebec.  Plans  are  on  file  with 
Gordon  Grant,  chief  engineer,  Ottawa,  and  A.  E.  Doucet,  dis- 
trict engineer,  Quebec. 

Ray,  Tex. — See  Smithville,  Tex. 

Reading,  Pa. — Bids  are  wanted  by  A.  L.  Rhoades,  county 
comptroller,  Reading,  up  to  September  14,  to  build  a  reinforced 
concrete  viaduct  over  the  Schuylkill  river  at  the  foot  of  Penn 
street,  Reading.  The  structure  will  be  1,350  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide, 
and  will  have  nine  48-ft.  arches,  five  110-ft.  arches  and  retaining 
walls.  It  is  being  built  to  carry  street  railway  cars  and  highway 
traffic. 

&ATTLE,  Wash.— The  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  will  build  a  new  machine  shop  on  Delaware 
avenue  in  Seattle,  to  cost  $30,000. 

SuiTHViLLE,  Tex. — The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  complying 
with  a  state  law,  has  started  construction  on  sheds  for  repairing 

and  overhauling  cars  at  the  following  points  in  Texas :  Dallas, 
Denison,  Ft.  Worth,  Greenville,  Ray  and  Smithville. 

Smyrna  Mills,  Me. — See  Bangor  &  Aroostook  under  Rail- 
way Construction. 

Tampa,  Fla. — Bids  are  wanted  by  the  board  of  public  works, 
Tampa,  up  to  September  6,  for  the  construction  of  a  reinforced 
concrete  or  concrete  steel  bridge,  with  bascule  lift,  over  the 
Hillsboro  river  at  Lafayette  street,  Tampa.  The  bridge  will 
be  390  ft  between  abutments,  80  ft  wide,  with  a  75-ft.  draw  span, 
and  is  to  carry  two  tracks  for  street  railways.  D.  B.  McKay, 
chairman. 

Wichita,  Kan. — The  Wichita  Union  Terminal  Company  has 
been  authorized  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and 
the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  lo  separate  grades  through 
the  cily  and  build  a  new  union  station.  The  building  will  be 
located  on  the  south  side  of  Douglas  avenue,  between  the  present 
Stations  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Rock  Island.  The  terminal 
company  has  been  authorized  to  issue  $2,500,000  in  bonds  to  carry 
out  the  project.  Douglas  avenue,  the  principal  street  of  the 
city,  is  now  crossed  at  grade  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Rock  Island  and 
Frisco.  The  tracks  will  be  elevated  through  the  city  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles,  and  subways  will  be  buih  at  Douglas  ave- 
nue, First  street  and  Second  street.  There  will  be  a  four  track 
main  line  from  the  Frisco  connection  on  the  north  to  the  Rock 
Island  crossing  on  the  south,  with  additional  through  passenger 
track  and  spur  at  the  station.  At  Kellog  street  a  re-enforced 
concrete  viaduct  nearly  half  a  mile  long  will  be  built  over  the 
tracks  of  the  Terminal  company  and  over  the  tracks  leading  to 
the  Santa  Fe,  Rock  Island  and  Fri^ico  freight  houses.  C.  J. 
Skinner,  formerly  office  engineer  of  the  Santa  Fe,  will  be  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  work. 


The  work  of  making  up  the  unions  of  railway  employees  in 
Australia  is  being  vigorously  pursued.  The  Victoria  Railways 
Union,  which  has  been  formed  from  the  union  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Employees  and  the  Transportation 
Society,  has  now  taken  a  definite  existence.  Representatives  of 
the  railway  union  have  conferred  with  members  of  the  Carriage 
Builders'  Society,  with  the  result  that  that  body  is  preparing  to 
join.  The  Institute  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  also  contem- 
plating similar  action. 


Carouna,  Cuncbfield  &  Ohio.— See  Seaboard  Air  Line. 

Cenirai.  of  Georgia.- The  payment  of  the  full  5  per  cent  in- 
terest on  the  $4,000,000  first  income  bonds  and  the  $7,000,000 
second  income  bonds  and  a  dividend  of  1,458  per  cent  on  the 
$4,000,000  third  income  bonds  has  been  ordered  by  the  d| 
rectors,  payable  October  1.  These  payments  are  for  the  liscS 
year  ended  June  30,  1911.  In  1907  and  for  two  years  previous 
5  per  cent  was  paid  on  each  class  of  security.  In  1908  5  per 
cent  was  paid  on  the  first  incomes,  2.8  per  cent  on  the  second 
incomes,  and  none  on  the  third.  In  1909  and  1910  2.3  per  cent 
was  paid  each  year  on  the  first  incomes  and  nothing  on  the 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— At  the  annual  meeting  on 
October  12,  the  shareholders  will  be  asked  to  authorize  the 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  (he  $10,000,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds  of  the  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Short  Line,  and 
the  payment  of  principal  and  interest  of  $453,600  notes  of  the 
Rock  Island,  Arkansas  &  Louisiana  for  the  purchase  of  23 
miles  of  road  of  the  Little  Rock  &  Hot  Springs  Western. 
(August  4,  page  270.) 

Detroit  River  Tunnel  Company. — See  Michigan  Central. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.— This  company  proposes  soon 
to  issue  additional  4  per  cent.  50-year  first  mortgage  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $4,000,000,  the  proceeds  to  be  used  to  build  from 
Alpine,  Tex.,  to  San  Sostenes,  Mex.  A  line  between  these 
two  points  would  complete  the  company's  railway  from  its 
northern  terminus  to  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  except  for 
two  short  sections.  The  amount  of  these  50-year  bonds  now 
outstanding  is  $18,199,000.  It  is  said  that  now,  as  in  the  case 
of  former  sales,  the  company  will  give  a  bonus  in  the  shape 
of  shares  of  common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  railway  and 
of  the  company  which  has  been  formed  to  develop  mineral 
lands  in  Mexico  near  the  line  of  the  road. 

Little  Rock  &  Hot  Springs  Western, — See  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific. 

Michigan  Centrai-— H.  B,  Ledyard,  chairman  of  the  board, 
has  given  out  a  statement  to  the  following  effect  in  regard  to 
the  standing  of  the  Detroit  River  Tunnel  Company  bonds : 
"The  original  mortgage  lo  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  pro- 
vides for  an  authorized  issue  of  $30,000,000.  of  which 
$14,000,000  was  reserved  for  future  issue  to  provide  for  addi- 
tions, equipments,  etc.  Of  the  remaining  $16,000,000  only 
$14,000,000  was  sold,  about  $12,000,000  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
has  now  been  spent  A  supplemental  agreement  has  been  made 
between  the  railway  company  and  the  trust  company  by  which 
the  $2,000,000  bonds  of  the  $16,000,000  issue  not  sold  are 
brought  under  the  restrictions  applying  to  the  reserved 
$14^00.000," 

Rock  Island,  Arkansas  &  Louisiana, — See  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific. 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — It  is  understood  that  (here  will  be  a  special 
meeting  of  directors  in  the  latter  part  of  September  to  act  on 
the  proposition  to  lease  the  Carolina.  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. 

This  company  has  sold  to  Blair  4  Co..  $1,500,000  4</i  per 
cent  equipment  notes  maturing  in  20  equal  semi-annual  instal- 
ments. The  issue  is  to  pay  for  1,230  freight  cars.  9  passenger 
cars  and  25  locomotives  ordered  last  April. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  listed  $19,000,000  re- 
funding mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  and  has  authorized  the 
listing  of  $5,295,000,  more  up  to  January  I.  1912.  The  issue 
is  mostly  for  refunding. 

Southern  Pacific— A  press  despatch  from  California  says  that 
this  company  is  to  buy  the  Sonora  Railway,  in  Mexico,  which 
extends  from  Nogales  on  the  Arizona  line  southward  to 
Guaymas,  263  miles  The  road  is  owned  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  Si  Santa  Fe,  but  operated  under  lease  by  (he  S.  P. 
It  is  of  almost  the  same  length  as  that  section  of  the  Santa  Fe 
main  line  from  Needles  westward  to  Mojave,  where  the 
condition  is  exactly  opposite,  the  road  being  owned  by  (he 
Southern  Pacific  and  leased  to  the  Santa  Fe.  The  directors  of 
the  Santa  Fe  have  already  laid  before  the  stockholders  a 
proposition  to  purchase  this  Southern  Pacific  line.  The  two 
proposed  sales  would  offset  each  other,  so  far  as  mileage  is 
concerned.  /    •    ^   ^  ^\    ^ 
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AN  eticrge'ic  stalini  ageiii  or  y;ir,:mnsler,  if  ghc;i  ;l  free 
•»  hand,  could  often  economize  labor  or  material  to  IxHer 
effect  than  could  the  superintendent ;  and  likewise  the  super- 
intendent, if  not  held  down  so  rigidly  to  estimates  maJe.  months 
previously,  by  his  superiors,  could  manage  his  division  more 
economically  than  is  possible  under  regulations  that  must  be 
rigidly  uniform  throughout  a  dozen  divisions.  A  recognition  of 
these  truths  leads  one  to  sympathize  with  "Yardmaster,"  whose 
letter  we  print  in  another  column.  It  is  true,  as  he  says,  that 
if  the  officers  were  to  give  the  station  agent  suitable  authority 
they  could  see  his  ambition  set  him  to  thinking,  lo  the  benefit 
of  the  company  in  many  cases.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  bound 
tj  offer  an  excuse  (not  a  defense)  for  the  management.  The 
manager  is  fearful,  and  with  good  reason,  that  too  many  of 
these  subordinates  will  prove  to  be  small-size  men.  He  would 
lind  that  to  get  the  results  promised  by  our  correspondent  he 
ought  to  have  begun  five  years  back,  with  educational  processes. 
The  agents,  foremen  and  others  must  learn  lo  do  by  dciiig,  and 
that  is  costly.  Still,  that  is  the  way  in  which  all  of  us  have  to 
learn  most  of  the  useful  arts  of  life.  However  well  the  general 
office  does  its  work,  there  will  always  be  room  for  the  exercise 
of  judgment  and  executive  ability  in  the  station,  the  yard  and 
the  small  shop ;  and,  given  the  right  men — men  who  have  been 
trained  to  think  since  1906 — an  efficiency  scheme  of  19U  not  only 
need  have  no  antagonism  to  this  idea  of  local  initiative,  but  it 
can  join  hands  with  and  make  use  of  it.  Our  corresiiondent 
must  remember  another  thing.  He  sees  waste,  and  criticises 
the  officers  for  not  stopping  it.  But  the  labor  leaders  arc 
criticising  the  same  men  because  they  do  step  waste.  Yard  en- 
gines are  not  always  idle  waiting  for  way  bills;  sometimes  the 
idleness  is  due  to  the  brotherhood's  "agreement";  it  is  an  in- 
strumentality frr  increasing  pay,  like  the  full-crew  law.  The 
yardmaster  who  sets  out  lo  economize  will  find  that  unenter- 
prising officers  are  net  his  only  antagonists. 

A  BULLKTIN  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics  shows 
^*  that  railways  operating  60  per  cent,  of  the  mileage  of 
the  country  had  1,069,570  employees  on  their  payrolls  on  April 
30,  1910.  and  only  987,790  on  April  30,  1911.  This  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  81,780,  or  7,6  per  cent.  The  number  per  100  miles- 
there  being  meantime  an  increase  in  mileage— declined  from  777 
to  707,  or  9  per  cent.  The  bulletin  mentioned  is  given  elsewhere. 
It  has  been  charged  by  some  that  the  retrenchments  reflected  in 
these  figures  have  been  made  in  retaliation  for  the  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  refusing  to  let  the  railways 
advance  their  rates.  Tiiere  are  other  much  more  probable  causes 
for  them.  During  the  fiscal  year  1910  business  w.ts  good.  The 
railways,  therefore,  increased  the  number  of  their  employees  to 
1,699.420,  or  196.597  morp  than  the  number  in  the  fiscal  year 
1909,  Toward  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1910  earnings  began 
to  fall  off.  The  decline  became  marked  in  the  early  part  of  1911. 
During  the  first  four  months  of  the  calendar  year,  ending  April 
30,  operating  revenues  of  all  roads  declined  3,6  per  cent.  Oper- 
ating expenses  decreased  1.1  per  cent.,  with  the  result  that  net 
revenues  declined  9.6  per  cent.  The  decisicn  of  the  commission 
told  railway  men  that  they  could  not  get  more  net  earnings  by 
increasing  rates;  and,  naturally,  they  sought  to  accomplish  the 
end  through  reductions  in  expenses.  The  decline  in  business 
resulting  in  reductions  of  gross  earnings  had  as  much  lo  do  with 
the  retrenchment  policy  as  did  the  decision.  The  decline  in  earn- 
ings continued  through  May.  In  that  month  total  operating 
re\enues  decreased  $4,355,000,  or  4.4  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  1910.  During  the  first  five  monlhs  of  the 
present  calendar  year  operating  revenues  of  all  rrads  declined 
3.8  per  cent.,  and  net  revenues  declined  a5  per  cent.  For  the  11 
months  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31.  there  was  a  decrease 
of  operating  revenues  and  an  increase  of  expenses  resulting  in 
a  reduction  in  net  revenue  of  7.4  per  cent.,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  meantime  an  increase  va  the  mileage  operated. 
Concurrently  with  these  reductio^^^,t:^iuy^s)lta^t^^  on  the 
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■  eductions  in  force.  It  is  3t)  interesting  qncsli.n  what  effect  on 
llie  condition  of  the  properties  these  retrciichmenis  are  liaving 
The  railway  managers  resenled  Mr,  Brandeis'  charge  ihst  the 
roails  are  inetliciently  managed.  Nevertheless,  he  stimulated  them 
lu  diligence  in  seeking  places  to  effect  savings.  Many  of  the 
economies  that  have  been  made  have  resulted  from  litis  ;md 
have  not  involved  any  impairment  of  the  service  to  the  public 
or  deterioration  of  the  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  some  re- 
trenchments have  been  made  which  have  affected  service  and 
the  physical  condition  of  the  properties.  But  railway  managers, 
like  all  ether  prudent  business  men,  have  to  cut  their  ecal  accord- 
ing to  the  cloth.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  told 
them  they  should  get  increased  revenues  by  greater  economy  in 
ooeration  instead  of  by  increases  in  rates;  and  they  are  doing  it. 


THE  National  Highways  Prrtective  Association  is  keeping  a 
reccrd,  made  up  from  the  daily  papers  and  kept  as  com- 
plete as  possible,  of  all  grade  crossing  acci.'eiits  occurring  in 
New  York  and  New  Jersey;  and,  of  course,  it  finds  the  number 
appallinj.  This  action,  laudable  in  its  motive,  can  hardly  be 
of  much  value  except  to  make  plain  its  own  uselcssness.  In  other 
words  ihe  problem  cf  grade  crossing  safety  is  cf  such  magni- 
tude and  gravity  that  only  Ihe  most  heroic  measures  are  ade- 
quate to  its  settlement.  Statistics  tray  nimost  be  said  to  have 
lost  their  virtue.  The  facts  which  the  association  proposes  to 
make  public  aflord  net  the  slightest  enlightenment  beyond  what 
is  already  available  in  the  state  commission  reports.  That  in- 
definable body  called  "the  public"  may  read  a  few  harrowing 
details  which  it  has  hitherto  ignored;  but  it  must  be  that  the 
public's  agents,  the  legislators,  knew  tlieir  duly  already,  for  the 
appalling  figures  showing  the  heavy  totals  of  deaths  and  injuries 
at  crossmgs  have  been  laid  before  the  legislatures  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  the  other  populous  states  each  year  fcr  a  long 
time.  What  is  to  be  done  with  this  widespread  and  depressing 
problem?  Ai  in  the  case  of  the  trespasser  nuisance,  the  problem 
woiUd  undoubtedly  be  much  nearer  solution  if  the  larger  and 
more  powerful  body,  the  state,  could  assume  the  functions  of 
the  towns  and  cities  in  crossing  removals,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  have  taken  progressive  action ;  but  in  both  states  the 
municipalities  still  bear  a  share  of  the  burden,  and  the  inabthty 
or  unwillingness  of  these  to  shoulder  even  a  small  part  of  the 
heavy  cost  of  grade  changes  is  a  principal  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  reform.  Interminable  litigation  or  negotiations  between  rail- 
ways and  cities  are  at  this  moment  the  continuing  causes  of  per- 
petual dangers  at  many  crossings.  Al  Worcester,  Mass.,  the 
new  union  station,  just  completed,  marks  the  close  of  a  crossing 
campaign  that  has  lasted  a  dozen  years  or  more.  To 
further  shift  local  tax  problems  and  governmental  rights 
from  the  ti-wn  to  Ihe  state  admittedly  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible;  we  do  not  know  but  the  plan  would 
encounter  constitutional  prohibitions.  But  if  a  state  may  right- 
fully build  highways  and  costly  bridges,  why  not  pay  for  abolish- 
ing railway  crossings?  So  far  as  the  railways  are  concerned, 
there  ought  10  be  an  advantage  in  dealing  with  a  single  body 
throughout  a  hundred  miles  of  line  rather  than  with  a  score  of 
governmental  units.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  and 
doubts  concerning  changes  in  the  law,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  as  things  are  under  the  present  regime,  the  only  force  that 
has  much  power  lo  hasten  crossing  improvements  is  the  force  of 
the  tragedies  that  occur  every  now  and  then.  Logically,  im- 
provements will  not  proceed  much  faster  unless  the  tragedies 
shall  come  lo  be  more  frequent  and  more  shocking. 

IT  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  that  the  persi'tent  efforts  of 
a  small  group  of  railway  gardeners  to  interest  the  railw.iys  of 
(he  country  In  ihe  work  of  improving  the  appearance  of  station 
grounds  and  right  of  way  land  are  meeting  with  increasing  sue- 
ce!:s.  About  33  members  of  l^ic  Railw.iy  Giirlcier^'  A-  = -.i.iiion 
were  present  at  the  annual  ctnventiim,  which  was  hckl   a  ^hirt 


time  ago  in  Chicago,  and  the  meeting  was  marked  by  inter- 
ested discussion  of  Ihe  technical  phases  of  gardening.  This 
association  was  formed  in  1907  with  17  members.  It  has 
since  held  four  conventions,  and  the  membership  has  increased  , 
lo  1£0,  representing  35  roads.  This  progress  is  entirely  due  to 
the  efforts  of  individual  employees  who  are  anxious  to  see  the 
prattice  of  horticulture  on  railway  lands  gain  the  recognition 
which  it  deserves.  Although  several  reads  have  maintained  depart- 
ments for  carrying  on  such  work,  the  gardeners  in  charge  have  in 
the  main  been  denied  encouragement  by  railway  managers  in  en- 
larging the  field  of  their  work  and  in  introducing  it  on  new  roads. 
An  expenditure  made  for  planting  flowers  cr  sodding  a  cut  may 
not  result  in  as  definite  an  increase  in  gro?s  earnings  as  a  similar 
expenditure  tor  operating  a  freight  train.  However,  the  appear- 
ance of  well  kept  parks  and  flower  beds  at  stations,  of  neatly 
sodded  banks  in  deep  cuts  and  of  fresh  ffowers  on  dining  car 
tables  are  very  effective  in  adding  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  travelers,  and  any  such  effort  of  a  railway  manager  to  please 
his  patrons  will  win  for  his  road  many  friends  who  not  only  will 
travel  that  way  more  often  in  the  future,  but  will  also  influence 
their  friends  to  go  with  them.  Such  a  body  of  friendly  patrons 
is  also  of  great  value  to  the  road  in  preventing  radical  and  ill-ad- 
vised legislation.  The  roads  which  have  practiced  gardening 
have  also  found  that  the  products  of  the  gardener's  work  have  a 
good  influence  on  employees  in  making  them  more  contented  and 
in  influencing  them  lo  be  more  careful  in  their  work,  which 
usually  means  that  thay  are  saving  the  ccmpany  money.  The 
sodding  of  cuts  has  the  further  argument  in  its  favor  that 
it  prevents  washing,  thereby  reducing  maintenance  costs,  and  the 
maintaining  of  station  parks  can  be  justified  on  the  ground  that 
without  proper  surroundings  the  value  of  a  well-designed  and 
costly  slaiion  is  considerably  depreciated.  The  fact  that  some  of 
the  reads  which  first  adopted  gardening  are  now  the  most  ardent 
adviicatcs  of  the  system  is  the  best  proof  of  the  value  of  the 
investment.  Several  methods  have  been  devised  by  railway  gar- 
deners materially  to  improve  the  appearance  rf  the  right  of  way 
at  very  small  cost,  the  most  common  method  being  lo  cffer  prizes 
lo  station  men.  flagmen  and  tower  men  for  their  efforts  along  this 
line.  Many  olher  means  d  improving  existing  conditions  are 
being  devised,  and  ihe  members  of  the  Railway  Girdeners'  Asso- 
ciation are  taking  the  lead  in  tliis  c^^mmendable  work. 

THE  SUSTAINING  POWER  OF  PASSENGER  TRAFFIC. 
•"THE  Interstate  Comn-erse  Commission's  returns  for  1910, 
■*■  which  wc  have  heretofore  printed,  show  the  sustaining 
power  of  the  railway  passenger  business  of  the  country,  not  only 
absolutely  but  as  compared  with  freight.  Repeating  some  of 
these  returns  very  briefly,  they  show  in  passenger  miles  per 
n^ile  an  increase,  since  J901,  of  54  per  ceni.,  as  compared  with 
43  per  cent,  in  freight  ton  miles  per  mile;  and  even  during  the 
panic  period,  1907-8,  they  increased  about  5  per  cent.,  while 
freight  business  decreased  nearly  8  per  cent.  Tlie  persistency 
of  comparatively  good  passenger  business  as  contrasted  with 
freight  in  a  period  of  business  depression  may  indeed  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  normal  fact  as  well  as  its  stronger  sustaining  power 
in  general  as  established  by  the  records  cf  the  last  decade.  It 
shares  in  this  respect  somewhat  the  same  quality  as  the  street 
railways,  though  in  less  degree.  Hard  times  in  business  admit- 
tedly hits  the  freight  business  first,  particularly  that  branch  of  it 
that  covers  factory  products;  passenger  traffic  is  affected  later 
and  often  only  after  a  considerable  interval.  Yet,  on  the  theory 
that  business  travel  should  go  with  business  itself,  one  would 
think  that  the  upward  and  downward  curves  cf  freight  and 
pas.ienger  traffic  should  correspond   pretty  closely. 

The  seeming  anon^aly  of  a  disparity  between  Ihe  two  is  deep- 
ened l>y  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ('ccade  there  have  been  some 
special  and  familiar  forces  operating  adversely  to  passenger 
f-affie.  During  that  period  the  long  distance  telephone  has  come 
in  more  and  more  as  a  commerciil  and  industrial  coefficient. 
It  h:is  redv.ce-.l  what.  bi:t  for  it.  would  obviously  have  been  a 
V.iTge  vnlun-e  tf  railway  travel  .^nd.  it  may  be  remarkid.  as  an 
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efficient  agency  of  businesi  it  must  have  promcted  the  freight 
traffic  that  profits  by  every  new  aid  in  production.  Incidentally, 
it  has  affected  that  active  class,  business  and  professional,  that 
before  its  use  traveled  more.  To  it  is  to  be  added  the  auto- 
mobile, likewise  affecting  a  wealthy  group  of  habitual  travelers; 
and,  finally,  there  has  been  the  extension  of  competing  street 
railways,  using  the  term  to  include  cross-country  and  long- 
distance lines. 

Taking  up  these  forces,  originally  or  now  giving  service  similar 
to  steam  railway  travel,  the  long  distance  telephone  has  had 
hardly  a  perceptible  qualifying  feature.  Now  and  then  it  may 
enable  Brown  to  notify  Smith  to  make  a  railway  journey,  but 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  a  preventive;  and  its  remote 
stimulus  of  railway  travel  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible.  Not 
so,  however,  with  the  parallel  street  railway.  At  lirst  an  active 
and  serious  rival  of  the  sleam  lire,  it  has  now,  apparently,  tak- 
ing the  country  as  a  whole,  become,  in  its  secondary  stage,  a 
feeder.  A  small  rival  still  between  near  together  stations  of  the 
steam  line,  it  has  grown  more  and  more  to  be  a  feeder  from 
farther  points.  Its  rivalry  has  been  sunk  in  its  character  as  a 
subsidiary,  saying  nothing  of  the  larger  values  of  the  electric 
line  as  a  direct  lateral  and  its  facilities  for  focussing  travel  at 
the  urban  station.  The  automobile  has  the  same  duplex  char- 
acter of  feeder  and  rival.  It  competes  with  the  steam  line  at 
many  points  and  often  on  long  distances,  but  it  also  brings 
the  home,  the  shop  and  the  store  in  closer  touch  with  the  sta- 
tion. The  rural  home  of  wealth,  formerly  remote,  is  now 
hardly,  by  figure  of  speech,  per  automobile,  across  the  street  from 
the  steam  railway.  The  maxim  that  "travel  makes  travel-,"  may 
prove  as  true  in  the  relations  of  the  automobile  to  the  steam 
road  as  in  the  case  of  the  trolley. 

But  there  have  been  more  positive  elements  of  su[l^ort  in  the 
passenger  traffic.  One  has  been  the  progressively  increasing 
wage  of  the  laboring  classes.  During  the  last  decade,  but  espe- 
cially since  1906,  the  higher  wage  has  undoubtedly  increased  what 
may  be  called  the  traveling  potentiality  of  the  great  wage-earning 
group.  Its  railway  journeys  may  not  be  long  nor  individually 
many  in  number.  But  the  size  of  the  group  makes  a  small  per- 
centage of  increase  large  when  expressed  in  passenger  miles. 
Another  influence,  and  perhaps  a  prime  factor,  in  sustaining  pas- 
senger traffic' is  the  swift  growth  of  the  American  city  and  large 
factory  town  as  compared  with  the  country  districts.  That  it  is 
the  active  center  of  population  with  its  intensive  and  varied  af- 
fairs that  fills  the  passenger  train  relatively  rather  than  the  rural 
station  stands  with  the  assertion.  Finally,  there  are  forces  more 
subtle  and  obscure  that  sustain  and  increase  the  passenger  busi- 
ness. It  would  be  interesting  could  we  measure  the  higher  rail- 
way comforts  of  the  traveling  public,  the  temptations  of  lower 
fares,  expressed  more  specifically  in  the  mileage  t)ook,  the  in- 
creased habit  of  travel  bred  by  wealth  and  luxury.  They  are 
minor  components,  but  they  are  there. 

THREATENED     STMKE    OP    RAILWAY    SHOP    EMPLOYEES. 

IT  is  only  a  short  time  since  railway  ofhcers  felt  they  were 
*  through  for  a  while  with  negotiations  and  arbitrations  about 
changes  in  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  They  have 
made  settlements  with  all  classes  of  their  organized  employees; 
and  business  conditions  did  not  seem  to  invite  new  demands. 
But  now  the  press  teems  with  reports  of  strike  votes  by  em- 
ployees in  Ihe  shops  of  western  roads.  The  main  storm  cen- 
ter is  on  the  Harriman  Lines.  The  various  roads  belonging  to 
the  Harriman  system  have,  individually,  contracts  with  the  in- 
dividual organizations  of  their  shop  employees.  These  provide 
that  if  either  party  desires  their  revocation  30  days'  notice  shall 
be  given.  Without  giving  the  stipulated  notices,  the  shop  em- 
ployees have  demanded  that  the  railway  managers  recognize  a 
new  federation  of  the  various  organizations  of  shop  employees. 
The  officers  of  some  railways  have  done  so.  Those  of  the  Harri- 
man Lines  have  refused.  They  believe  that  contracts  with  the 
employees  of  each  road  should  be  made  by  that  particular  road ; 


that  recrgnition  of  -the  federation  would  give  to  it  and  its  lead- 
ers excessive  power,  enabling  them,  perhaps,  to  tie  up  the  whole 
system  of  18,000  miles,  because  of  grievances  of  men  in  one 
organization  on  one  road ;  and  that,  in  any  event,  they  should  not 
be  asked  to  make  contracts  with  the  federation  while  they  have 
contracts  with  the  individual  organizations. 

Spokesmen  for  the  employees  say  all  they  wish  now  is  recog- 
nition for  the  federation.  But  they  wish  it  as  a  means  to  certain 
ends.  What  those  are  is  indicated  by  the  proposed  rules  govern- 
ing shop  employees  which  they  intend  to  press  on  the  officers 
of  the  Harriman  Lines  through  the  federation  if  it  shall  be 
given  recognition.  These  proposed  rules  were  given  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August  25,  1911,  page  383.  Nine  hours 
are  now  a  day's  labor  in  the  shops  of  the  Harriman  Lines.  It  is 
proposed  that  this  shall  be  reduced  to  eight  hours,  and  that  all 
mechanics,  apprentices  and  semi-skilled  men  and  helpers  shall  be 
granted  a  7-cent  flat  increase  per  hour.  Mr.  KruttschnitI  says 
this  would  mean  an  increase  in  pay  of  23  per  cent,  and  a  re- 
duction of  hours,  etc.,  amounting  to  13  per  cent.  more.  It  is 
further  proposed  "that  no  employee  shall  work  by  piece  premium 
or  bonus  system.  Where  same  is  now  in  existence  'n  shall  he 
discontinued  upon  the  signing  of  this  agreement."  A  few 
months  ago  Mr.  Brandeis,  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, held  the  railways  up  to  scorn  because  they  had  not 
generally  applied  the  principles  of  "scientific  management."  He 
said  that  if  they  would  do  so  they  could  save  $lflOO,000  a  day. 
Press  and  public  accepted  this  view,  and  the  railways  were 
roundly  criticized  for  inefficient  management.  The  most  im- 
portant feature  of  so-called  "scientific  management,"  is  the  pay- 
ment of  wages  by  the  piece,  premium  or  bonus  system,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  reward  each  employee  according  to  his  merits, 
and  thereby  increase  the  average  amount  of  work  done,  increase 
the  wages  received  per  employee,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reduce 
the  expense  of  operation  to  the  company.  If  the  payment  of 
wages  according  to  the  merits  of  individual  employees  be  a 
feature  of  true  scientific  management,  the  shop  employees  of 
the  Harriman  Lines  are  threatening  to  strike  to  establish  the 
principle  that  scientific  management  shall  not  obtain  in  railway 

Another  rule  demanded  is  that,  "employees  shall  not  be  re- 
quested to  undergo  any  form  of  physical  examination  or  make 
out  any  form  of  personal  record."  The  purpose  of  physical 
examinations  is  to  test  the  physical  competency  of  applicants  for 
employment.  In  ease  of  accident  in  its  shops  the  railway  is  liable 
in  damages  to  the  person  injured.  The  proposed  rule  is  in  effect 
a  demand  that  the  railway  shall  not  make  rules  which  will  ptotect 
it  against  the  results  of  employing  incompetent  workmen.  The 
object  of  requiring  the  filling  out  of  personal  record  forms  is  to 
enable  the  management  to  ascertain  where  candidates  for  em- 
ployment have  worked,  what  their  experience  has  been,  and  why 
they  have  not  stayed  where  they  have  been  employed.  To  demand 
that  railway  managements  shall  not  look  up  the  past  of  pros- 
pective employees  is  to  demand  that  they  shall  deliberately  ab- 
stain from  getting  information  as  to  their  character  and  their 
fitness  for  employment. 

Another  proposed  rule  is:  "Employees  injured  or  becoming 
sick  while  in  the  service  shall,  if  necessary,  be  sent  to  hospital 
for  treatment,  such  treatment  to  be  given  free  of  charge  as 
long  as  the  patient  and  members  of  this  organization  think  he 
requires  it."  The  physicians  in  the  hospitals  are  to  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  how  long  an  employee  requires  medical  attention. 
That  is  a  point  to  be  determined  by  the  man's  conscience  and 
the  vote  of  his  union.  If  his  conscience  and  his  union  decide 
that  he  shall  be  kept  free  and  given  gratuitous  treatment  for  ten 
years  the  company  is  to  have  nothing  to  say  about  it  but  to  pay 
the  hills.  It  is  further  proposed  that  "employees  shall  be  given 
equal  membership  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  hospital  de- 
partment." In  other  words,  while  employees  are  to  be 
treated  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  the  employees  are  to  have 
as  much  to  say  about  the  management  of  the  hospital  departmi'Ut 
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as  has  the  company.  This  demand  is  atmost'as  sweetly  reason- 
able as  the  one  that  employers  shall  desist  from  the  impertinance 
of  inquiring  into  the  pasts  of  applicants  for  work. 

In  the  years  1899-1909  the  wages  of  machinists  employed  on 
American  railways  increased  over  30  per  cent;  those  of  car- 
penters. 20  per  cent.;  and  thff^e  of  other  shop  men,  over  23  per 
cent.  How  much  they  increased  in  1910  over  1909  is  not  known. 
A  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  -of  Railway  Economics  shows  that  the 
increases  in  the  daily  wages  of  all  shop  employees  of  the  Atchi- 
son, Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Northern  Pacific,  Pennsylvania,  Southern  and  Union  Pa- 
cific averaged  S.S8  per  cent,  between  1910  and  1911.  These  lines 
have  a  total  mileage  of  47,500  miles  located  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  figures  for  them  may  be  considered  representa- 
tive for  all  roads.  Therefore,  since  12  years  ago,  the  different 
classes  of  the  employees  in  railway  shops  have  received  increases 
in  their  daily  wages  of  at  least  25  to  36  per  cent. 

It  is  quiti  probable  they  would  be  satisfied  at  present  with 
much  less  than  they  ask.  It  is  quite  probable,  too,  the  railway 
managers  will  refuse  to  give  them  anything.  There  has  been  a 
feeling  among  railway  managers  for  some  time  that  they  must 
soon  make  a  firm  and  courageous  stand  against  organized  labor. 
There  is  no  class  of  organized  labor  against  which  they  could 
better  afford  to  make  this  stand  first  than  that  employed  in  shops. 
■  A  complete  shut-down  of  the  shops  would  net  for  some  time 
interfere  with  train  operation,  and  a  partial  closing  would  not  for 
a  still  longer  period  seriously  interfere  with  it.  As  work  in 
the  shops  is  similar  to  that  in  more  other  lines  of  business  than 
any  other  work  on  a  railway,  it  would  be  easier  lo  fill  the  places 
of  striking  shcp  employees  than  those  of  most  other  classes  of 
labor.  The  western  roads  are  especially  disinclined  to  do  any- 
thing now  which  will  increase  their  labor  bills  because  the  Inter- 
slate  Commerce  Commission  has  just  ordered  reductions  in 
their  rates,  the  full  effect  of  which  no  one  can  foresee.  If  there 
was  a  strike  in  the  shops  and  the  railways  wen  it,  Ihey  would 
have  an  opportunity  lo  introduce  efficiency  methods  in  many 
places  where  they  would  be  loathe  to  introduce  them  if  they 
knew  the  certain  result  would  be  to  provoke  a  walkout.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  the  managers  probably  are  more  disposed  to 
make  a  firm  stand  against  the  demands  of  the  shop  employees 
than  they  have  been  to  resist  any  similar  ones  for  some, years. 

NEW    BOOKS. 

Procredioz'    of    the    l-nHrnniional    Rnilv/ay    Furl    ^necialian.      238    pagf!, 
6    in.    I    9    in.      SF<;rFnry    !>.'  G.    Schaslian.    Chicago,    Rock    Island    & 
FaciRc,    La   Sallf   street   station,   Chicago.      Price:     Morocco,   7S   cenlsi 
paper.   IS  cents. 
The   third   annual    convention    of   this    association   was    held    in 
Chattanooga,    Tenn.,    May    15-18,    1911.     Among    the    more    im- 
portant papers  presented  and  discussed  at  the  meeting  were  those 
on  the  testing  of  locomotive  fuel ;  the  railway  fuel  problem  in 
relation  to  railway  operation ;  petroleum — its  origin,  production 
and  use  as  a  locomotive  fuel ;  and  the  organization  of  a  railway 
fuel    department    and    its    relations    to    other    departments.     An 
account  of  this  convention  appeared  in  the  Rail-way  Age  Gasette 
of  May  19  and  26.    The  proceedings  also  contain  a  list  of  the 
members,  and  a  copy   of  the  constitution  and  by-laws. 

Miclianical  Engtneirlng.     By  Charln  M.  Samrs,  B.  Sc,  Jersey  Cily.  V.  I. 

Rcvijcd    and    eiiJarged.       210    pagr*.    illustrated.      Bound    in    llixible 

leather,  4  in.  x  6H  >"■  P"«,  t2.00. 
This  is  a  convenient  pocket  hand-book  containing  data  for  the 
mechanical  engineer.  Printed  in  small  type,  it  gives  brief,  in- 
structive notes  on  many  subjects.  It  is  of  value  lo  only  those 
having  a  mechanical  training  and  contains  formula,  tables  and 
information  covering  mathematics  up  to  trigonometry,  the 
strength  of  materials,  structures  and  machine  parts,  energy  and 
the  transmission  of  power,  he^t  and  heat  engines,  hydraulics  and 
hydraulic  machinery,  shop  data  and  clectrotechnics.  Of  course, 
as  the  size  of  the  book  is  small  the  information  on  the  subjects 
considered  is  limited,  but  a  sufficient  amount  is  given  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  experienced  engineer.  A  valuable  feature  of  this 
book  is  the  number  of  items  covered  in  such  a  small  space. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

Henry  F.  Coivin  is  entirely  correct  in  his  statement  in  your 
issue  of  August  18,  page  312,  that  a  wide  firebox  engine,  as  he 
defines  it,  i.  e.,  one  having  a  firebox  extending  over  the  driving 
wheels,  was  used  in  1863,  and  engines  complying  with  his  defi- 
nition, including  the  French  locomotives  illustrated  in  Colburn's 
Locomotive  Engineering,  pages  89  and  90,  to  which  he  refers, 
are  shown  and  described  in  my  paper  before  the  Western  Rail- 
way Club,  pages  104  to  106  of  Vol.  S  of  the  Proceedings,  1895, 
from  which  I  quoted  in  my  letter  appearing  in  your  issue  of 
July  21.  The  date  of  construction  of  these  engines  is  stated  in 
that  paper  to  be  1862. 

His  failure  lo  fully  agree  with  the  statements  of  my  letter 
is,  however,  rather  a  matter  of  terms  than  of  substance,  for  the 
reason  that  the  firebox  which  I  staled  was  net  put  into  practice 
until  I8?7,  I  also  stated  to  be  the  wide  firebox  proper,  by  which 
is  meant  one  which  is  located  entirely  above  the  wheels,  and  ex- 
tended laterally  beyond  them  for  a  substantial  difference.  The 
fireboxes  of  the  French  locomotives  do  not  apparently  project 
more  than  about  6  in.  beyond  the  driving  wheels,  and  they  are 
described  in  Le  Genie  Industrie}  (Vol.  XXIV,  page  95),  as  being 
of  a  width  as  much  as  71  in.  This  is  less  than  that  of  the  pres- 
ent medium  width  fireboxes,  and  manifestly  docs  not  comply  with 
either  the  terms  or  the  spirit  of  my  reference  to  the  wide  fire- 
box prrpcr  as  being  one  which  is  extended  bcycnd  the  drivin" 
wheels  for  a  sutistantial  distance.  With  entire  respect  to  my 
fiiend  Mr.  Coivin,  1  therefore  cannot  admit  that  I  am  in  error 
in   mv  statement   that   ihe   date   of  ihe   first  wide   firehox   proper 
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To  I 


.^GE  G.azette  : 

College   Men   ; 

I   interesting  to  me.  per- 

and   I   may   see   things 


md    Rail- 


)uld   understand   be- 


The  letters  which  your 
way  Work  has  brought  forth  have  be< 
haps   because   1   am   not   a   college   ma 
from  a  different  point  of  view. 

The  one  fact  that  every  college  man  sh 
fore  entering  railway  work  is  that  the  cl 
long,  hard  pull,  though  it  should  be  faster 
college  training  than  to  one  without.  I  havi 
enter  railway  work  and  realized  that  they  were  more  capable 
than  1,  simply  from  the  mind  training  they  got  while  in  college. 
I  have  realized  my  deficiencies  and  have  had  to  work  all  the 
harder  to  keep  up  with  the  college  men.  Their  advancement 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  faster  than  mine,  but  after  stay 
ing  with  it  for  two  or  three  years  they  have  become  discouraged 
and  gone  into  something  else  which  seemed  more  lucrative.  But 
I  don't  know  of  any  that  are  as  well  off  as  they  would  have  been 
had  they  stuck  to  railroading. 

A  college  man  in  railway  work  sees  superintendents  and  train- 
masters well  along  in  years  who  are  greatly  lacking  in  educa- 
tion. What  the  college  man  overlooks  is  that  they  do  under- 
stand the  art  of  railroading.  To  a  man  who  has  only  been 
in  railway  work  two  or  three  years,  the  operation  of  a  railway 
seems  very  simple,  but  let  him  go  into  the  different  departments, 
the  roadway,  the  mechanical  and  the  operating,  and  if  he  isn't 
inspired  by  the  magnitude  of  the  problems  he  will  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  possibility  of  ever  knowing  enough  to  be  a 
superintendent.  For  an  official  must  know  something  about 
all  these  departments.  It  may  be  that  the  official  has  not  been 
in  each  different  department,  but  he  has  been  railroading 
long   that    even    in   being   in   only 
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the  time  he  has  acquired  knowledge  of  the  others.  This  is  being 
made  simpler  and  quicker  now  by  the  student  system  thai  some 
railways  have  introduced. 

A  man  entering  the  employ  of  a  road  without  experience, 
whether  he  be  a  college  man  or  not,  has  got  to  start  at  the  bot- 
tom. If  he  knows  more  than  others  at  the  bottom  it  will  soon 
be  found  out,  but  it  will  not  do  a  bit  of  good  to  tell  everybody 
he  knows  more.  So  I  can  not  agree  that  a  railway  prefers  an 
office  boy  in  some  position  to  one  who  may  have  a  college  edu- 
cation, but  the  office  boy  probably  does  get  along  better  for  the 
reason  that  he  can  not  make  comparisons  between  his  education 
and  the  education  of  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate,  as 
■'Yale  1894"  suggests  in  his  letter  printed  August  4.  Bat  with 
tact  the  college  man  would  advance  far  more  quickly  than  the 
office  boy  in  the  same  position,  because  the  college  man  knows 
more,  and  in  railway  work,  as  in  any  other  kind  of  work,  knowl- 
edge is  power. 

I  believe  there  is  a  great  need  in  railway  work  for  college 
men,  perhaps  more  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  But  it  is 
work  and  lots  of  it.  b.  p.  k. 

Tuscaloosa.  AJa.,  August  8.   1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  letter  published  in  your  issue 
of  July  U,  on  College  Men  in  Railway  Work,  signed  "1903." 

I  am  really  surprised  to  note  the  ring  of  pessimism  which 
pervades  this  letter,  as  I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that 
there  is  no  field  of  effort  which  promises  such  rich  rewards  ulti- 
mately as  that  of  the  railway  service,  especially  to  the  college 
graduate  whose  mind  has  been  trained  to  think  logically,  and 
to  whom  the  numberless  problems  offered  by  the  transporta- 
tion business  for  solution  should  strongly  appeal.  That  these 
problems  do  appeal  only  in  a  feeble  maimer  to  the  college  gradu- 
ate is  sadly  evident  by  the  small  percentage  of  college  men  to 
enter  the  railway  service,  as  pointed  out  in  an  editorial  in  your 
issue  of  June  23.  The  question  why  the  railway  work  fails  to 
attract  and  hold  these  men,  and  indeed  many  bright  young  men 
of  non-academic  training,  becomes  one  of  paramount  import- 
ance, provided  it  be  true  that  the  effect  on  economical  manage* 
ment  by  having  these  men  in  the  ranks  will  be  beneficiai  to  the 
railways. 

From  the  observation  of  the  writer,  it  appears  that  manv 
young  men,  and  especially  those  of  college  training,  make  a  mis- 
take in  the  beginning  of  their  career  by  obscuring  from  their 
vision  those  embryonic  principles  of  railroading  which  must 
necessarily  be  mastered  before  any  substantial  advance  can  be 
made.  Instead  of  recognising  the  necessity  of  fully  mastering 
these  principles,  il  seems  that  they  are  more  or  less  inspired  in 
their  choice  of  a  vocation  by  the  romantic  stories  of  the  careers 
of  great  railway  builders — which  stories  in  most  cases,  unfortu- 
nately, fail  to  catalog  the  myriad  of  hardships  endured  and 
obstacles  overcome — which  results  in  a  certain  amount  of  im- 
patience when  the  visionary  is  exchanged  for  the  actual. 

With  the  combination  of  railways,  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved appliances,  the  enormous  increase  in  traffic  and  from 
many  other  reasons,  the  railways  have  evolved  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous  state.  The  day  is  past  when  the 
division  superintendent  can  personally  supervise  the  operation 
of  his  division  unaided,  and  there  has  consequently  grown  up 
for  his  assistance  our  traffic,  mechanical,  engineering,  telegraph 
and  signal  departments,  with  boundaries  of  operation — depend- 
ent on  the  policy  of  the  individual  company — more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly drawn. 

Now,  in  entering  the  railway  service,  the  new  recruit  enters 
one  of  these  departments,  or  perhaps  some  other  not  mentioned. 
He  has  now  exchanged  the  visionary  for  the  actual,  and  the 
hardships  which  must  be  endured  and  the  obstacles  which  ar? 
necessary  for  him  to  overcome  in  order  to  advance  become 
more  and  more  apparent  to  him.  In  his  impatience  for  promo- 
tion, engendered  perhaps  by  the  false  view  he  held  of  railroad- 


ing before  actually  becoming  connected  with  the  business,  he 
falls  victim  to  that  fault  of  human  nature  which  is  more  or  less 
common  to  us  all;  he  fails  to  take  advantage  of  his  opportuni* 
ties.  And  here  is  where  the  real  trouble  lies.  As  a  general 
rule,  I  think  that  it  is  fallacious  for  him -to  believe  that  he  can 
make  any  substantial  advance  in  the  business  by  simply  master- 
ing the  duties  of  his  individual  position.  He  must  not  only 
appreciate  the  responsibilities  of  the  man  above  him,  but  he 
must  get  a  general  conception  of  the  business  as  a  whole ;  for 
example,  the  sources  of  our  enormous  traffic,  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  in  which  this  traffic  may  be  handled,  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  waste  and  the  innumerable  other  questions 
which  will  suggest  themselves  as  he  proceeds  with  his  inquiries. 
Referring  directly  to  the  letter  in  your  issue  of  July  14:  would 
it  not  have  been  more  profitable  to  the  writer  of  that  letter  if 
he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  opporttmity  to  acquire  informa- 
tion about  the  various  phases  of  the  railway  business  which  pre- 
sented themselves  while  traveling  around  in  pursuance  of  his 
duties,  instead  of  reflecting  upon  the  hardships  of  his  position  in 
being  ordered  at  "11  p.  m.  to  take  the  midnight  express  to  X?" 
It  would  have  served  the  dual  purpose  of  making  him  more  sat- 
isfied with  his  position  and  fitting  him  for  some  higher  place. 

The  Railway  Age  Gazette  is  now  publishing  a  series  of  let- 
ters, in  one  of  which  a  certain  system  of  divisional  management 
is  advocated,  wherein  the  division  superintendent  is  absolute 
monarch  in  his  territory,  which  is  destined  to  survive  the  de- 
partmental and  semi-divisional  management  of  most  of  our  rail- 
ways. When  this  time,  which  is  fast  approaching,  arrives,  how 
can  the  college  graduate,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  young 
man,  expect  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  the  head  of  such 
a  division,  not  to  mention  the  reaii^tion  of  his  dreams,  unless 
he  has  a  more  or  less  thorough  p*w;lical  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  various  departmenls?" 

The  principle  that  a  successful  railway,  man  must  be  an  expert 
in  one  certain  department  and  at  the  same  time  have  a  genera' 
knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  road  as  a  whole  is  immutable. 
and  the  college  graduate  must  realize  this  fact  and  work  towards 
this  end  if  he  expects  to  succeed. 

1  believe  that  college  trained  men  have  just  as  good  chances 
in  the  railway  business  as  in  other  line  of  work,  and  indeed  can 
be  imported  with  profit  to  the  railways,  if  they  can  be  made  to 
recognize  this  principle.  Unless  they  do,  they  and  other  young 
men  are  destined  to  failure,  unless  they  succeed  in  rising  by 
chance,  and  that  chance  is  not  sure  enough  for  any  of  us  to  lake. 

A   KRADER. 


EFFICIENCY    WITHOUT    A    "BUREAU." 

SiVANNAH,    Cb.,    .\uguit   2i.    1911. 

To  THE  Ediiou  of  THE  Railwav  Age  Gazeite  : 

The  discussion  now  going  on  in  your  columns  relative  lo  the 
necessity  of  the  so-called  efficiency  bureau  leads  to  the  inquiry: 
Is  the  present  division  organization  securing  the  best  possible 
results  from  an  efficiency  point  of  view? 

In  one  of  his  able  articles  "D.  A.  D."  refers  lo  the  period 
when  the  superintendent  was  the  "whole  thing."  With  the 
creation  of  higher  offices  the  superintendent  was  shorn  of  more 
or  less  authority  as  regards  increasing  forces,  salaries  and  mak- 
ing expenditures,  all  looking  towards  economy  of  operation. 
What  is  true  as  to  the  superintendent  is  also  true  as  to  agents,  ' 
master  mechanics,  and,  in  fact,  all  division  officers.  The  result 
is  that  such  officers  are  judged  as  to  efficiency  by  the  relation 
that  the  total  of  division  expenses  Axed  by  higher  officers  bears 
to  the  revenue.  There  is  a  reluctance  to  make  voluntary  re- 
duction in  forces  and  expenditures  by  the  man  directly  in  charge 
because  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  authority  for  increases 
when  the  volume  of  business  again  makes  an  increase  neces- 
sary. In  dull  periods,  particularly  as  regards  clerical  forces, 
material  reductions  could  often  be  made  without  in  anyway 
imparing  the  quality  of  the  work.     .Any  mat^ cfiwwvl-vWt  ithe 
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supervision  or  direction  of  the  work  of  others  should  possess, 
and  generally  does  possess,  the  ability  to  direct  such  operations 
economically;  and  if  his  ability  were  judged  by  the  direct  re- 
sults obtained  in  his  particular  department,  organised  on  his 
ideas  of  economy,  his  ambition  would  be  stimulated  and  he 
would  be  devising  new  means  of  economical  operation,  a 
stimulation  impossible  under  the  hard  and  fast  rules  now  in 
vogue.  Repairs  and  renewals,  whether  mechanical,  roadway, 
bridges  or  buildings,  could  be  conducted  most  economically 
during  the  periods  when  traffic  is  lightest,  were  it  not  for  the 
enforced  relation  between  expenses  and  gross  earnings.  When 
traffic  is  lightest,  forces  are  smallest,  when  traffic  is  heaviest, 
forces  are  largest,  and  by  reason  of  more  interruptions  the 
large  force  and  the  small  force  are  very  close  together  as  to 
performance.  We  all  study  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports 
of  revenues  and  expenses,  but  the  directors  make  the  appro- 
priations for  betterments  and  dividends  on  the  basis  of  the 
annual  report  Revenue  and  company  ton  miles,  freight  train 
miles,  fuel  consumption  per  train  mile,  etc.,  are  all  valuable 
statistics,  but  the  final  and  only  test  is  the  net  earnings  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  master  mechanic  works  a  fixed  force;  so  many  ma- 
chinists, so  many  boiler  makers,  with  helpers  in  proportion, 
and  this  rule  obtains  all  through  his  department,  the  maximum 
always  fixed  by  his  superior.  At  times  he  has  a  preponderance 
of  boiler  work,  and  machinists  arc  waiting  on  the  boiler  makers, 
marking  time,  so  to  speak;  but  he  cannot  lay  off  machinists 
and  take  on  boiler  makers  for  the  maximum  of  the  latter  is 
fixed;  and  because  of  this  he  retains  his  machinist  force. 
Next  week  conditions  will  probably  be  reversed  and  he  will 
need  all  his  machinists.  Who  will  say  that  he  could  not  ef- 
fect economies,  if  he,  the  man  on  the  ground,  were  permitted 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  force  as  the  work  in  sight  dic- 
tated?    If  operating  his  own  shop  would  he  not  do  so? 

What  is  the  loss,  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents,  in  a  terminal 
because  of  an  insufficient  number  of  car  inspectors?  How  many 
hours  does  the  two-dollars-an-hour  switch  engine  wait  on  the 
blue  flag  controlled  by  the  twenty-cents-an-hour  car  inspector? 

How  many  hours  are  wasted  by  the  same  switching  crew  be- 
cause of  "no  bill"  cars?  The  station  agent  tells  you  he  is  waiting 
authority  to  put  on  an  additional  bill  clerk  at  perhaps  three 
dollars  a  day. 

The  section  foreman  runs  out  of  ties.  Does  he  reduce  his 
force?  No;  he  can  always  clean  up  station  grounds,  even  if  he 
did  the  same  work  a  day  or  two  before.  He  is  not  allowed  to 
carry  his  lost  days  forward  from  month  to  month.  The  super- 
intendent who  instructed  his  track  forces  to  burn  right-of-way  in 
wet  weather  was  only  following  this  line  of  education. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  the  initiative  is  denied  the 
division  officer,  the  agent,  and  the  foreman.  Some  one  higher 
up  must  vote  on  the  proposition  always,  and  in  most  cases  the 
opportunity  has  passed  before  the  authority  is  given. 

The  superintendent  in  charge  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property  is  surely  competent  to  judge  of  the  necessity  for  ad- 
ditional help  on  his  division.  His  corps  of  assistants,  train- 
master, master  mechanic,  division  engineer,  road  master  and 
chief  despatcher  constitute  a  better  posted  efficiency  bureau,  if 
clothed  with  the  authority,  than  the  $100,000  proposition  submit- 
ted in  your  recent  issue. 

Following  down  this  line,  the  station  agent,  responsible  for  the 
funds,  the  proper  rates  and  charges,  the  care  of,  and  prompt  for- 
warding and  delivery  of  freight,  certainly  has  the  executive 
ability  to  determine  what  force  is  necessary  lo  handle  his  depart- 
ment properly.  It  given  that  authority,  would  not  his  ambition 
start  him  to  thinking  out  economies  in  the  administration  of  his 
station?  Charge  against  his  pay  roll  (and  don't  forget  to  in- 
clude stationery  and  station  supplies),  not  the  revenue,  which  he 
cannot  control,  hut  the  tons  handled  in  and  out,  then  note  how  he 
wakes  up  and  devises  ways  and  means  to  reduce  his  ton  cost. 
As  it  is  now  he  is  often  forced  into  extravagance.     He  loses  an 


experienced  clerk,  or  warehouseman,  and  engages  a  gr«n  man 
to  till  the  place  at  the  experienced  man's  salary,  and  teaches 
him  his  duties.  The  new  clerk  is  not  worth  as  much  as  the 
former  clerk,  but  the  pay  for  the  position  is  fixed;  if  it  is  re- 
duced the  reduction  is  permanent,  so  we  pay  the  experienced  and 
inexperienced  man  alike. 

Charge  against  the  master  mechanic's  pay  roll,  his  engine  per- 
formance based  on  the  mileage  made  per  engine,  give  him  a  free 
hand  in  his  shop  organization,  permit  him  to  increase  his  forces 
when  business  is  lightest  and  engines  can  best  be  spared  from 
service;  then  watch  the  results. 

Tell  the  car  foreman  that  his  inspector  force  shotild  be  based 
on  the  number  of  cars  moved  through  the  terminal ;  that  a 
ratio  must  be  observed  between  the  output  of  the  repair  tracks 
and  the  "bad  orders"  from  day  to  day;  would  there  not  be  a 
visible  saving  in  per  diem  on  cars? 

The  yardmaster's  force  of  yard  clerks  should  be  kepi  pro- 
portionate to  the  number  of  cars  he  is  handling.  The  two-dollars- 
an-hour  switch  engine  should  no  more  wait  on  the  yard  clerk 
than  it  should  on  the  car  inspector.  How  often  could  a  yard 
engine  be  cut  off  by  employing  an  assistant  yardmaster  at  one- 
sixth  the  cost?  Give  the  yardmaster  a  chance,  tell  him  the  size 
of  his  force  is  up  to  him,  clerks  and  assistants  as  well  as  loco- 
motives, and  see  what  he  will  do  with  the  "cost  per  car  handled." 

Terminal  overtime  is  the  least  excusable  of  all  transportation 
charges,  yet  it  is  due  absolutely  to  insufficient,  or  inefficient,  yard 
forces.  It  originated  because  trainmen  were  inexcusably  delayed 
in  terminals.  It  continues  because  of  failure  to  correct  those 
conditions.  One  hour's  delay  will  pay  a  yard  clerk  for  a  day. 
The  efficiency  bureau  is  not  necessary  to  uncover  such  things. 
We  know  that  they  exist. 

If  the  chief  despatcher  understands  that  a  certain  average 
mileage  per  train  per  hour  is  expected  of  his  department,  that 
the  number  of  operators  and  their  distribution  in  order  to  ob- 
tain that  average,  or  better,  is  his  responsibility,  what  will  be  the 
savings  in  overtime  of  train  and  engine  crews?  How  much  more 
traffic  can  be  handled  by  reason  of  hi^  being  able  to  get  power 
in  position  promptly?  How  much  per  diem  would  be  cut  out? 
These  questions  are  not  unanswerable.  They  should  be  attacked 
at  close  range. 

If  each  department,  each  station  were  charged  directly,  as  a 
part  of  the  running  expense,  with  all  supplies  and  stationery 
used,  how  much  could  we  not  save  each  year? 

The  "stove  committee"  has  been  much  abused,  but  the  term 
is  only  a  relative  one,  and  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
"shacks"  or  "tallow  pots."  Such  committees  meet  not  only  in 
the  sand  house,  but  in  the  general  office  also;  they  know  the 
game,  and  the  alumni  are  now  occupying  president's  and  general 
lanager's  chairs,  and  we  are  all  of  us,  according  to  temperament, 


len.hcrs 


The  man  on  the  job  365  days  in  the  year  is  certainly  in  a  bet- 
ter position  to  judge  of  what  is  needed  than  the  investigator 
who  can  spend  only  a  limited  lime  at  any  particular  point,  and 
who  must  of  necessity  theorize  as  to  conditions  he  cannot  see. 

All  the  efficiency  bureau  could  hope  to  find  would  be  a  weak 
division,  or  a  weak  officer,  possibly  weak  constitutionally,  possibly 
weak  because  of  lack  of  authority;  and  who  would  finally  be 
the  arbitrator?  Who  would  decide  as  to  whether  the  weakness 
existed  in  the  investigator,  or  the  investigated  ?  Why  not  give 
us,  the  men  on  the  ground,  a  chance  to  do  some  of  these  things 
before  calling  in  the  highly  expensive  (and  possibly  highly  or- 
lamental)  efficiency  bureau?  yardmaster. 


Dr.  Glombinski  after  a  very  short  term  as  railway  minister 
of  Austria,  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Chevalier  Victor  von 
Roll,  who  has  spent  his  life  m  the  state  railway  service,  latterly 
at  the  head  of  the  commercial  service,  and  is  widely  known  as 
author  or  editor  of  important  railways  works,  among  them  an 
encyclopedia  in  five  volumes  which  was  an  extremely  convenient 
work  of  reference   though  now  somewhat  .antiquated| 

C   ,    jedbyCiOOQlC 


Skitember  1.  1911. 
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WORCESTER  UNION  STATION. 


The  T 

iew  Unicn  Staticn  at  Worcest 

er.   Mass-,  is  now   in  use. 

tlie  stn 

icture   having  been  completed   i 

n  July,  escept  for  a  few 

delails 

at   the   east   end.   which  await 

the   deiision    cf  certain 

quesiior 

IS  connected  with  the  rtili.atioi 

1  of  the  old  station.     The 

new  station  was  begun  ever  tuo  years 

ago.  and  the  plans  fcr  it 

were   shown   in   the   Railroad   Gazelle 

cf   March    13,    190!!-      As 

will  be 

recalled   from   the  ground   pbi 

1.  then   sivcn,  the   station 

road  approach  from  the  west  parallel  to  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  so  that  all  New  Haven  trains  have  lo 
cross  the  Boston  &  Albany  main  tracks  to  reach  the  Station.  The 
plan  made  three  years  ajo  has  been  carried  out  substantially  as 
thtn  shnwn,  except  in  a  few  details.  The  restaurant  is  at  the 
east  side  of  the  waiiirg  room  and  the  s nio king- roc ni  extends 
southward  to  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  main  entrance  lo  the 
viaduct  tracks.  The  construction  of  this  station  was  a  part  o( 
an  extensive  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  tracks  to  abolish  grade 


Union   Station   at  Worcester,   Mas*. — Looking   Southeatt. 


occupies  a  triangular  plot  facing  on  Front  street,  at  ihe  west 
side  of  Washington  Square,  the  old  station  having  been  on  the 
east  side  of  the  same  square.  The  main  tracks  cf  the  Bo-t  ii  & 
Albany  lie  en  the  south  side  of  the  station  nnd  the  "viacluit" 
tracks  on  the  northwest  side.  The  viaduct,  formerly  used  as  a 
freight  connection  between  the  Boston  &  Maine  on  ll  e  nurl") 
and  the  liosten  &  Albany  and  the  New  York,  New  Havtii  & 
Hartfcrd  on  the  south,  now  carries  five  tracks,  and  these  are 
the  main  platform  tracks  frr  the  Boston  &  Maine  anrl  the  New 
York.   New   Haven  &   Hartforl;     The   hies  of  the   New   V -j.-.- :■■.■> 


Tossings,  and  the  tracks  on  both  sides  have  been  elevated  'C 
hat  they  are  r^ow  en  a  level  with  the  second  floor  of  the  station. 
A  view  of  the  main  facade  of  the  station  is  given  above. 
I'hc  towers,  which  constitute  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Ihe 
e  of  white  marble,  extending  175  ft.  above  the 
The  three  arches  of  the  maui  entrance  are  but- 
jnic  columns  and  the  marquise  which  hangs  over 
100  ft.  long.  Below  the  marble  of  the  towers  the 
erra  eotta  and  granite.  On  the  front  of  each  of 
a  projecting  balcony  bfiinaf[K,^>Eb<^l»:j)'t>0  head. 


tressed  by 
the  doors  : 
material  is 
the  towers 
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W««t  End  of  Mtiin  Waiting  Room. 

These  details,  which  give  a  marked  richness  to  the  generat  effect, 
are  shown   below. 

In  the  general  view  of  the  station,  in  which  the  ob- 
server is  looking  southwest,  the  viaduct  curved  tracks  with 
cnnopy  sheds  over  the  platforms,  appear  at  the   right,  nnd   ii 


Wor«utir  Ut>lon  Station  Loeklflg  South  wast— Tower  of  Old 
Station  at  tht  Laft. 


C.Nnt«r  of  Main  Vaatlbtila. 


Datall  ot  Tow«r.  /   -.-..-..^l.^ 
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glimpse  of  the  Boston  &  Albaoy's  tracks  and  platform  sheds 
may  be  had  at  the  left.  The  tower  in  this  picture  is  that  of  the 
old  station  built  in  1S74-5.  A  picture  of  this  station  and  tower 
was  given  in  the  Railroad  Gasette  of  December,  18,  1875. 
Washington  Square,  in  the  foreground  of  this  view,  is  now 
the  subject  of  lively  discussion  in  the  Worcester 
and  in  the  newspapers,  proposals  having  been  made 
extensive  plans  of  beaut  ideation. 

The  main  waiting  room,  which  is  shown  below,  is 
X  80  ft.  wide.  In  the  view  the  observer  is  looking  north' 
facing  the  ticket  office.  At  the  right  of  the  ticket  office  are  the 
telephone  booths,  and  at  the  left  is  the  main  exit  to  the  viaduct 
tracks.  On  the  right  of  this  room  are  the  main 
from  the   street,  and  on   the   extreme  right  of  the   pictir 


ity  council 
i  ft.  long 


4  ft.  high.  The  columns,  at  the  doors  and  elsewhere,  are  of 
marble.  The  ticket  office  is  35  ft  x  52  ft  At  the  right  of  this 
is  the  telephone  room,  above  mentioned,  and  farther  to  the 
right  is  the  women's  retiring  room,  20  ft.  x  50  (t  The  men's 
room  is  behind  the  ticket  office,  and  is  entered  by  the  door  at 
the  left 
.  The  restaurant  is  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  main  waiting 
rocm;  and  on  the  south  side  (at  the  left,  in  the  view)  is  a 
semi-circular  vestibule  which  affords  an  entrance  to  the  bag- 
gage room,  to  the  parcel  room  and  to  the  train  platforms.  One 
side  of  this  semi-circular  room  is  shown  on  page  400.  In  this 
vestibule  thtri;  is  a  gallery  at  llic  second  floor  level  connecting 
with  the  train  platfi^rni  on  the  south  side  and  also  affording  an 
entrance  to  the  offices  which  occupy  the  second  floor  of  the 


WorcMter  Union  Station,  Waiting  Room — Looking  Northwest. 


florist's  booth.  The  main  vestibule  is  100  ft  long  x  20  ft.  deep; 
the  walls  are  of  cream  colored  brick,  with  a  dado  7  ft  high  of 
Vermont  marble.  The  offices  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  station 
are  reached  by  marble  stairways  at  either  end  of  the  vestibule. 
To  one  who  judges  by  the  pictures  alone  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  siie  of  the  main  waiting  room,  which  is  nearly 
two-thirds  as  large  as  thai  in  the  South  station,  in  Boston,  in 
order  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  building  as  a  whole,  for 
Ihe  exterior  front  view  is  somewhat  deceiving  in  this  respect 
The  great  elliptical  arch  is  made  up  largely  of  three  long  panels 
of  stained  glass  of  light  tints,  softening  the  sun's  rays,  yet  light- 
ing the  room  thoroughly.  In  llie  center  panel  appears  the  coat 
of  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  The  walls 
of  this  room  are  of  soft  tinted  cacn  stone,  with   a  niarblc  cl^do 


building  on  the  west,  north  and  east  sides.  These  offices  occupy 
the  whole  area  of  the  building,  except  the  central  portion,  in 
which  Ihe  main   waiting  room  extends  up  to  the  roof. 

Another  illustration  shows  some  of  the  details  of  the  west  end 
of  the  main  waiting  room.  The  baggage  room,  occupying  the 
southwest  angle  between  the  converging  lines  of  the  tracks  is 
175   ft   long,  and   in  its   widest  part   100  ft.  wide. 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  five  tracks  passing  the  Station, 
but  two  of  these  are  devoted  to  freight  trains,  leaving  only 
three  for  passengers.  Passengers  from  the  station  reach  the 
westbound  passenger  platform  by  means  of  three  stairways.  To 
reach  the  third  or  eastbound  track  they  pass  through  a  sub- 
way beneath  the  first  two  tracks  and  ascend  stairs  to  an  island 
platform,  which  gives  access  to  the -eailflroi*idj  "aiM.  iHj^  Itn  the 
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loiul  ur  middle  track.  A  similar  subway  at  the  northwest  side 
of  ilie  station  leads  to  the  stairways  giving  access  to  the  island 
platforms  adjacent  to  the  viaduct  tracks.  All  of  these  stair- 
ways to  the  train  platform  are  easily  reached  from  the  street 
without  going  through  the  building. 

The  station  is  owned  by  the  Boston  &  Albany,  the  other  roads 
paying  rent  in  proportion  to  their  $h,are  of  the  business  done. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  was  about  $750flOO,  of  which  about 
$200,000  was  required  for  the  granite  foundation,  a  cosily  sub- 
structure of  piles  having  been  necessary.  The  architect  was 
Samuel  Huckel,  Jr.,  of  the  firm  of  Watson  &  Hucke!,  Philadel- 
phia. The  building  was  put  up  by  the  Woodbury  &  Leighton 
Company,  under  the  supervision  of  F.  B,  Freeman,  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  and  M.  S.  Jameson,  resident 
engineer. 


Under  the 


XIV. 


:  Jul 


My  Dear  Boy:  You  write  me  that  your  work  is  heavy,  that 
your  territory  is  extensive,  that  you  wish  to  divide  it  into  two 
districts  each  under  a  general  superintendent.  If  your  president 
follows  his  usual  practice  and  asks  my  advice  it  will  be  summed 
up  in  four  tetters,  "d-o-n-t."  For  years  I  have  been  seeking  in 
vain  for  a  general  superintendent's  district  with  an  entirely  satis- 
factory administration.  I  know  many  strong  general  super- 
intendents. The  trouble  is  not  with  them,  but  with  the  system. 
Organization  is  a  scries  of  units.  These  units  get  out  of  bal- 
ance when  they  are  defective  or  incomplete.  There  is  usually 
withheld  from  the  general  superintendent  some  such  vital  process 
as  car  distribution,  on  the  specious  plea  that  such  activity  is  so 
different  it  can  be  more  cheaply  handled  by  some  higher  office. 
If  the  organization  unit  is  created  it  must  have  the  same  full 
chance  for  life  and  development  as  the  rest  of  the  offspring.  A 
principle  in  organization  cannot  be  violated  with  impunity  any 
more  than  in  other  branches  of  science. 

The  average  general  superintendent's  office  is  a  great  clearing 
house  for  correspondence.  Few  matters  receive  final  action  an<l 
many  are  passed  along  to  the  genera!  manager's  office.  The  re- 
sulting delay  usually  does  more  harm  than  good.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  we  all  like  to  feel  that  we  are  highly  useful,  the  gen- 
eral superintendent,  or  his  chief  clerk,  is  unconsciously  dwarfing 
the  initiative  of  superintendents  by  requiring  references  to  him  of 
matters  that  should  receive  final  action  at  division  headquarters. 
If  you  do  not  believe  it,  check  up  a  few  general  superintendents' 
offices  and  study  the  processes.  I  am  not  referring  to  Juris- 
dictions where  a  general  superintendent  is  reQuireii  by  charter 
or  other  legal  requiremenls,  I  have  in  mind  districts  which  are 
arbitrarily  created  by  ill-considered  executive  mandate. 

The  general  superintendent  starts  out  with  a  brave  deter- 
mination to  'get  along  with  a  small  staff.  Sooner,  rather  than 
later,  human  nature  asserts  itself;  he  feels  that  my  man  can  be 
more  useful  if  he  is  on  my  staff.  He  builds  up  a  larger  staff  with 
an  inevitable  retarding  bureau  of  correspondence.  He  perhaps 
has  a  $200  traveling  engineer  finding  fault  with  the  division 
performance   of   the  $300   superintendent. 

Sometimes  a  general  superintendent  is  located  at  a  large  city 
under  the  theory  that  the  importance  of  the  metropolis  demands 
an  officer  of  higher  rank.  There  are  various  ways  to  skin  a  cat, 
and  the  method  we  have  seen  is  not  necessarily  the  only  solution. 
The  Pennsylvania  handles  successfully  large  cities  like  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland  and  Chicago  with  a  superintendent  who  has 
the  authority  of  a  general  agent. 

The  unit  system  of  organization,  because  based  on  sound 
fundamental  principles,  solves  several  vexatious  problems. 
Among  these  is  this  matter  of  genera!  superintendents'  districts. 
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should  have  his  office  of 
record  in  the  sume  buildmg  with  the  head  of  the  unit.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  a  violation  of  good  organization  to  give  a  district 
passenger  agent  the  title  of  assistant  gencrdi  passenger  agent 
with  an  office  of  record  at  a  city  afiay  from  the  general  offices, 
if  such  outlying  office  of  record  is  necessary,  and  it  sometimes  is, 
a  complete  unit  should  be  segregated  under  a  head  with  some 
such  distinct  title  as  district  or  division  passenger  agent.  This 
does  not,  however,  preclude  having  an  assistant  reside  in  the 
outlying  city  and  maintain  his  office  of  record  ai  the  general 
office  in  the  same  file  with  the  head  of  the  unit. 

If  I  were  you  I  would  appoint  enough  assistant  genera!  man- 
agers so  that  you  can  have  cne  reside  at  each  point  where  you 
have  dreamed  district  headquarters  are  necessary.  Give  him  a 
business  car  and  a  stenographer,  but  let  him  understand  that  hi» 
office  file  is  a  part  of  yours.  Let  him  live  on  the  road  as  a  high 
class  traveling  inspector,  superior  in  rank  to  the  people  he  is  in- 
specling.  He  is  your  staff  officer  with  line  authority  available 
for  action  when  in  his  judgment  circumstances  so  require.  He 
can  obtain  all  necessary  information  from  the  files  at  divisiort 
headquarters  or  by  telegraphing  your  office.  Your  chief  of  stafT, 
the  senior  assistant  general  manager,  will  promulgate  instruc- 
tions, while  this  traveling  representative,  like  a  trainmaster  on  a 
division,  will  see  that  they  are  carried  out.  When  he  finds  it 
necessary  lo  give  instructions  he  should  promptly  notify  your 
office,  that  the  record  may  he  completed  and  confusion  avoided. 
He  can  do  all  this  without  becoming  bureaucratic,  without  put- 
ting the  company  to  the  expense  of  a  great  circumlocution  office 
maintained  under  the  feudal  notion  of  his  royal  importance 
Railway  administration  suffers  from  too  many  offices  and  in- 
structions, not  from  too  few.  The  best  officials,  and  the  best 
train  despaichers,  give  the  fewest  orders.  It  is  a  qualitative 
rather  than   a  quantitative  proposition. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  presence  of  an  official  cannot  be  dis- 
counted. We  need  more  officials  and  fewer  clerks.  The  railways 
are  over-manned,  because  they  are  under-officered.  The  great 
mistake  of  the  past,  due  to  crude  conceptions  of  organization, 
has  been  in  creating  offices  rather  than  officials. 

The  same  line  of  reasoning  applies  to  the  handling  of  outlying 
terminals  on  a  division  away  from  a  despatchet's  office.  The  old 
idea  has  been  to  locate  a  trainmaster  with  an  office  at  such  points. 
The  moral  effect  of  his  presence  is  unquestionably  good.  The 
objection  is  that  he  must  necessarily  be  on  the  road  much  of 
the  time,  and  the  train  crews  are  handled  by  a  clerk.  Duplication 
results  because  most  of  the  correspondence  and  records  have  to 
be  referred  to  the  superintendent's  office.  The  Union  Pacific 
has  found  it  better  under  the  unit  system  to  have  an  assistant 
superintendent  reside  at  such  important  terminals.  His  office 
however,  is  located  wilh  the  superintendent,  which  encourage!" 
travel  back  and  forth,  just  what  is  desired,  and  discourages  sit- 
ting in  an  office  and  carrying  on  correspondence  which  can  better 
be  looked  after  by  the  chief  of  staff  in  the  superintendent's 
office.  The  train  crews  are  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
yardmaster  when  in  the  terminal,  and  of  the  train  despatcher 
when  on  the  road. 

The  railways  of  this  country  have  suffered  from  rigidity  hi 
administration.  The  unit  system  permits  an  elasticity  of  assign- 
ment to  take  care  of  conditions  as  they  come  along.  For  ex- 
ample, your  non-resident  assistant  general  manager  can,  if  de- 
sirable, chaperon  three  divisions  when  movement  is  heavy,  and 
four  or  five,  if  you  please,  during  the  dull  season.  You  can  on 
short  notice  throw  all  assistants  to  the  mosl  exposed  points.  A 
non-resident  assistant  superintendent  can  likewise  be  sent  to  an 
exposed  district.  A  permanently  located  trainmaster  requires  an 
official  circular  to  have  his  jurisdiction  extended,  and  if  suddenly 
ordered  away  can  leave  only  a  clerk  to  represent  the  company. 
A  railway  has  an  ever  present  firing  line.  The  more  mobile 
the  official  force  the  more  promptly  can  weak  portions  be 
reinforced. 

A  striking  violation  of  the  unit  principje  ii        ^    . 
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to  have  the  master  merhanic  report  to  the  division  superintendent 
in  transportation  matters  and  to  thd  superintendent  of  motive 
power  in  technical  matters.  This  is  a  half  way  attempt  at  di- 
visional organization  which  lacks  the  courage  of  conviction. 
Better  have  a  straight  departmental  organization  with  its  divided 
authority  and  expensive  duplication  than  thus  to  straddle  the 
question.  If  the  division  is  to  be  a  real  unit  it  must  be  com- 
plete and  self-contained.  The  laetc  of  balance  in  this  attempt 
at  divisional  organization  comes  from  the  fact  that  units  are 
mixed.  The  superintendent  of  motive  power,  a  general  officer 
with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire  road,  is  a  member  of  the  gen- 
eral manager's  staff.  He  has  a  rank  and  value  superior  to  that 
of  a  divisional  officer,  the  superintendenl.  The  poor  master 
mechanic  is  often  puzzled  which  superior  to  please.  His  natural 
inclination  will  be  towards  the  man  higher  up,  the  superintendent 
of  motive  power.  Again,  it  is  difficult  for  any  three  men  to 
agree  upon  what  are  technical  matters.  The  chief  of  staff 
method  is  not  applicable  to  this  phase  of  the  problem,  because 
■  units  have  been  mixed.  The  master  mechanic  and  the  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  are  not  components  of  the  same  inte- 
gral unit.  The  unit  system  of  organization  requires  a  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  to  transact  all  business  of  record  with 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  division,  a  component  unit 
of  the  general  jurisdiction.  The  senior  assistant  general  man- 
ager and  the  senior  assistant  superintendent,  each,  as  a  chief  of 
staff  for  the  head  of  his  unit,  decides  promptly  in  the  absence 
of  the  head  of  the  unit  what  matters  are  sufficiently  technical  to 
demand  the  attention  of  a  particular  oflkial.  Clear  cut,  definite 
and  prompt  action  is  possible,  with  proper  check  and  balances, 
because  units  are  not  mixed.  The  governor  can  introduce  a  bal- 
ance without  throwing  the  administrative  machine  out  of  gear 
to  avoid  stripping  its  cogs.  The  splendid  personal  equation  of 
railway  officials  often  serves  to  carry  an  illogical  organization 
in  spite  of  its  fundamental  defects.  Similar  violations  of  seien- 
tilic  principles  in  material  things  would  cause  bridges  to  collapse 
and  locomotives  fo  break  down.  The  showing  made  by  the  rail- 
ways is  a  tribute  to  the  administrative  ability  of  their  officials 
rather  than  to  their  knowledge  of  organization.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania a  half  century  ago,  and  the  Harriman  lines  in  more  recent 
years,  are  said  to  be  the  only  roads  that  have  made  comprehensive 
studies  of  the  science  of  organization.  Both  of  these  great  rail- 
ways are  prepared  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Both  will  grow 
stronger  as  the  years  roll  by.  So  feudal  is  the  conception  of 
organization  on  most  railways  that  the  essential  elements  of 
self  perpetuation  are  sadly  lacking.  Fortunately  their  traffic 
strength  is  so  great  and  our  country  develops  so  fast  (hat  errors 
due  to  preconceived  misconceptions  and  personal  caprice  are 
covered  up  by  increased  earnings.  One  encouraging  sign  is  thai 
railway  officials  have  ceased  to  be  quite  so  cocksure  of  themselves 
and  are  seeking  the  underlying  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
them.  True  science  ever  finds  its  vindication  in  impartial  in- 
quiry and  intelligent  investigation.  The  world  advances  by  defi- 
nite steps  rather  than  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Do  not  lament  the 
fact  that  some  roads  are  groping  ahead  only  to  occupy  the 
abandoned  organization  camps  of  Ihe  Harriman  lines.  Be  thank- 
ful rather  that  they  have  moved  forward  at  all,  that  though  lack- 
ing in  faith  they  are  coming  to  a  position  admitting  of  enlarged 
perspective. 

Affectionately,  your  cwn,  o.  a.  D. 


Dr.  Haarmann,  of  Osnabwig,  known  in  Germany  a&  an  iron 
master  of  extraordinary  ability,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
his  exhaustive  work  on  track,  in  which  is  figured  nearly  every 
thing  that  was  ever  tried  in  the  way  of  rails,  joint  fastenings,  etc., 
with  many  that  were  only  dreamed  of,  has  retired  from  active 
business  lite.  He  collected  a  museum  of  all  objects  pertaining  to 
railway  track,  which  he  presented  to  the  Prussian  government. 
It  is  now  in  Berlin,  and  should  be  studied  by  every  man  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  who  goes  there. 


OHIO  PUBLIC  SERVICE   LAW. 

The  act  of  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  changing  the  name  of  the 
railway  commission  to  that  of  "The  Public  Service  Commission," 
and  granting  large  powers  to  that  body,  and  which  went  into 
effect  on  June  30,  is  a  document  of  27  pages,  and  it  has  90 


The  term  "railroad"  is  used  to  include  cars,  by  whomsoever 
operated,  bridges,  ferries,  etc.,  storage  elevators,  express  com- 
panies, water  transportation  companies  and  interurban  railway 
companies ;  and  the  commission  has  powers  of  supervision  over 
all  alike.  The  law  applies  to  transportation  of  passengers  and 
property,  storage,  icing,  sleeping-car  operation,  freight  lines,  etc.; 
ard  it  is  intended  to  regulate  all  services,  practices  and  charges 
except  such  as  are  subject  to  federal  regulation.  The  cost  of 
maintaining  the  public  service  commission,  not  exceeding  $75,000, 
is  to  be  collected  from  the  railways  and  public  utilities  in  pro- 
portion to  their  intrastate  gross  receipts. 

The  term  "railroad"  includes  interurban  lines;  but  all  other 
utilities  are  put  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  numerous  sections 
apply  to  these  and  not  to  railways.  The  term  "public  utility" 
is  used  to  include  all  these  other  concerns— telegraph  and  tele- 
phone companies,  electric  light  and  gas  companies,  pipe  lines, 
water  works,  street  railways  in  cities  or  towns  and  suburban 
railways,  but  not  to  include  steam  or  interurban  railways.  The 
law  does  not  apply  to  public  utilities  not  operated  for  profit,  nor 
to  those  owned  and  operated  by  a  municipality. 

The  public  service  commission  is  empowered  to  supervise  and 
regulate.  Where  a  property  lies  partly  without  the  state,  the 
power  applies  only  within  the  state.  The  commission  shall  have 
power  to  inspect  and  examine ;  to  call  for  books,  records,  con- 
tracts, etc,  and  require  testimony.  Any  person  refusing  may 
be  reported  to  the  common  pleas  court,  which  must  compel 
obedience. 

See,  JO.  The  commission  is  to  keep  informed  as  to  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  all  public  utilities.  Every  public  utility  must 
file  copies  of  contracts  with  other  public  utilities.  The  commis- 
sion shall  establish  a  system  of  accounts  for  publicit  utilities 
and  prescribe  the  forms  of  record  If  it  shall  determine  that 
any  expenditures  or  receipts  have  been  improperly  charged  or 
credited  it  may  order  the  necessary  changes  in  such  accounts. 

Every  public  utility  shall  furnish  reasonable  and  adequate 
service  and  make  reasonable  charges.  Discrimination,  by  rebate 
or  otherwise,  is  forbidden;  nor  shall  free  service  or  service  for 
less  than  actual  cost  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
competition. 

Every  public  utility  must  file  tariffs  of  all  its  charges  by  Oc- 
tober 1,  saying  how  long  such  charges  have  been  in  force. 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  taken  to  prohibit  a  public  utility 
from  entering  into  reasonable  arrangements  with  customers  or 
employees  for  the  division  of  profits  or  for  the  making  of  charges 
according  to  quantity  used,  purpose  for  which  used,  etc.,  but  all 
such    arrangements    must    be    filed    with    and    approved    by    the 


No  public  utility  shall  make  any  charge  except  according  to  its 
published  tariffs.  Rates  provided  for  hy  existing  contracts 
executed  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  law  shall  not  be  considered 
as  discriminatory;  but  when  any  such  contract  terminates  the 
commission  may  forbid  its  renewal.  Unless  ordered  by  the  com- 
mission no  change  shall  be  made  in  rates  in  force  June  30,  1911, 
except  after  30  days  notice  to  the  commission. 

A  complaint  in  writing  against  a  public  utility  must  be  made 
known  to  the  utility  and  a  hearing  given,  after  notice  of  15  days 
or  more.  If  a  pubhc  utility  makes  a  complaint  in  any  matter 
affecting  its  own  product  or  service,  the  commission  must  pub- 
lish notice  thereof  and  then,  after  ten  days,  hold  a  hearing. 

Whenever  the  commission  shall  be  of  Ihe  opinion,  after  hear- 
ing, that  a  rate  is  or  will  be  unjust  or  preferential,  or  a  service 
inadequate,  or  that  rates  are  insufficient,  to  yield  reasonable 
compensation,  it  shall  fix  and  d^^r^fjie\te^^>jj4<?/  ''"'  '" 
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considering  reaM>iiabl«  conipensaticn  it  must  value  a  franchise 
only  according  to  what  has  actually  been  paid  tor  it  (to  the  city 
or  county). 

The  commission  shall  have  the  right  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  valu&.of  all  property  of  every  public  utility;  but  before 
final  determinalicn,  must  hold  a  public  hearing.  The  com- 
mission may  at  any  time,  upon  its  own  motion,  make  a  revalu- 
ation. Whenever  the  rules,  regulations,  measurements  or  prac- 
tices of  a  public  utility  are  unjust  or  unreasonable,  the  commis- 
sion shall  determine  the  rules  to  be  observed,  the  service  to  be 
installed,  etc.  Where  repairs  or  improvements  are  found  neces- 
sary the  commission  may  order  the  proprietors  to  do  what  is 
necessary ;  and  they  shall  obey  such  orders. 

Every  public  utility  occupying  a  highway  shall,  for  a  reason- 
able compensation,  permit  the  use  of  its  equipment,  etc.,  by  any 
other  public  utility  whenever  the  commission  shall  determine 
this  necessary.  In  case  of  failure  of  joint  occupants  to  agree, 
the  commission  is  to  prescribe  conditions  and  compensation. 
In  emergencies  the  commission  may  temporarily  alter  rates  and 
orders,  «vith  the  consent  of  the  public  utility  concerned. 

The  commission  shall  Iteep  informed  of  alt  new  construction, 
extensions,  etc.,  to  the  property  of  public  utilities  and  may  pre- 
scribe the  method  of  keeping  construction  accounts.  The  com- 
mission shall  ascertain  and  prescribe  suitable  and  convenient 
standard  commercial  units  of  the  product  or  service  of  a  public 
utility;  also  may  ascertain  and  &x  serviceable  standards  for  the 
measurement  of  quality,  pressure,  voltage,  etc  ;  and  it  may  in- 
spect meters.  (This  and  the  nine  preceding  paragraphs  refer  to 
sections  apparently  not  applicable  to  railways.  Some  of  these 
subjects  as  related  to  steam  railways  are  dealt  with  in  statutes 
already  in  force.] 

Information  in  the  possession  of  the  commission  shall  be  public 
except  as  the  commission  may  withhold  it  for  a  reasonable  time. 

No  person  shall  be  excused  from  testifying  on  the  ground  that 
his  testimony  might  tend  to  incriminate  him,  but  such  a  witness 
shall  not  be  prosecuted  except  for  perjury. 

When  the  commission  orders  a  joint  rate  and  the  parties  do 
not  agree  upon  the  apportionment  the  commission  may,  after 
hearing,  fix  the  apportionment.  All  orders  of  the  commission 
take  effect  in  thirty  days  unless  a  different  time  is  specified. 
When  the  tracks  of  a  steam  railway  or  an  inierurban  or  a 
suburban  railway,  or  any  of  them,  cross,  connect  or  intersect, 
and  if  of  the  same  gage,  the  roads  may  build  connecting  tracks; 
and  if  any  road  refuses,  upon  proper  complaint,  the  commission 
shall  investigate  and  may  order  a  connection  made,  apportioning 
the  cost  thereof.  The  connection  having  been  made,  the  railways 
shall  afford  all  reasonable  and  proper  facilities  for  interchange. 
Where  a  derailing  device  is  required,  the  commission  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  and  designate  the  company  that  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  operation  thereof.  Any  person  or  railway  ag- 
grieved has  thirty  days  in  which  to  ask  for  a  rehearing. 

Any  municipal  corporation  having  a  contract  with  a  public 
utility  may,  within  one  year  before  its  expiration,  proceed  to 
renew  the  contract  or  fix  rates,  etc.,  as  now  provided  by  law;  but 
upon  complaint  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  presented  within 
two  months,  the  commission  shall,  after  due  notice,  give  a  hear- 
ing. Rates  agreed  upon  between  a  city  and  the  utility,  if  com- 
plained of  by  3  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  must  be  investigated. 
The  commission  may  require  a  public  utility  to  make  a  deposit 
pending  possible  reduction  of  charges,  such  moneys  to  be  used  to 
repay  persons  who  have  been  overcharged  if  rates  shall  finally  be 
reduced.  Where  the  commission  reduces  the  rates  of  a  public 
utility,  it  must  ascertain  and  determine  the  valuation  of  prop- 
erty on  which  its  decision  is  based. 

The  present  act  does  not  apply  to  rates  fixed  by  cities  for  use 
of  streets,  etc.,  except  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  just 
outlined. 

Every  public  utility  must  make  an  annual  report,  as  prescribed 
by  the  commission.  Every  public  utility  must  carry  a  proper  and 
adequate  depreciation  or  deferred   maintenance  account,  if  re- 


quired by  the  commission  after  investigation.    The  t 

is  to  prescribe  depreciation  rates,  which  must  be  sufficient  f 
keep  the  property  in  a  state  of  efficiency  corresponding  t 
progress  of  the  art  or  industry.  The  moneys  for  deprec 
charges  must  be  set  aside  and  carried  as  a  depreciation  fund. 
This  fund  may  be  used  to  renew,  restore,  substitute,  etc.,  but  for 
no  other  purpose  except  upon  the  approval  of  the  commissioiL 
If  invested  the  interest  must  be  added  to  the  fund.  The  council 
of  a  city  or  town  may  require  public  utilities  to  make  additions 
or  extensions  to  their  distributing  plants. 

No  telephone  company  shall  exercise  a  franchise  where  there 
is  already  a  telephone  company  furnishing  adequate  service,  un- 
less the  commission  gives  authority. 

A  public  utility  or  a  railway  may  issue  stocks,  bonds,  notes, 
etc,  payable  in  one  year  or  longer,  when  authorized  by  the  com- 
mission, and  not  otherwise.  This  section  sets  forth  in  detail  the 
purpose  for  which  securities  may  be  issued  and  elaborate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  giving  hearings  preliminary  to  granting  au- 
thority to  issue  stocks,  bonds,  etc  No  interstate  railway  or  pub-  - 
lie  utility  shall  be  required  to  apply  to  the  commission  for  leave 
to  issue  stocks,  bonds,  etc.,  on  property  outside  of  the  state. 

Properties  now  in  the  hands  of  receivers  are  exempt  from  the 
law  as  regards  old  securities,  but  the  law  applies  to  new  or 
reorganized  companies.  Any  director  or  officer  making  false 
statements  to  secure  the  issue  of  securities  is  liable  to  $500  fine 
or  ten  years  in  prison.  Stock  dividends,  etc,  are  forbidden,  ex- 
cept by  authority  of  the  commission.  The  commission  may  rot 
authorize  the  capitalization  of  a  franchise  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  paid  to  the  town  or  city.  The  stock  of  a  con- 
solidated corporation  must  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  stocks 
of  the  corporations  consolidated.  Bonds  cannot  be  issued  as  a 
lien  on  any  contract  of  consolidation,  nor  shall  the  debt  of  the 
consolidated  company  exceed  the  debts  of  the  companies  con- 
solidated. 

With  the  consent  of  the  commission  any  two  public  utilities 
furnishing  like  service  or  product  may  contract  with  each  other 
for  joint  operation ;  or  they  may  consolidate,  or  one  may  buy 
the  other.  The  procedure  to  secure  this  consent  is  set  forth. 
With  the  consent  of  the  commission  any  two  or  more  telephone 
companies  may  consolidate,  the  commission  first  having  ascer- 
tained the  values  of  the  properties.  The  commission  may  re-  ' 
quire  any  two  or  more  telephone  companies  connecting  with  each 
other  to  operate  a  through  line,  and  may  prescribe  joint  charges. 

Section  6?  makes  every  public  utility  or  railway  liable  to  $1,000 
tine  for  violation  of  the  law,  each  day's  continuance  to  be  a  sepa- 
rate offense. 

Section  68  makes  officers  and  agents  liable  to  a  fine  of  $100 
to  $1,0(XI,  or  two  years  imprisonment,  or  both,  for  violation. 
The  attorney-general  must  prosecute,  in  the  name  of  the  Slate, 
when  directed  so  to  do  by  the  commission.  Whenever  the  com- 
mission shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  any  public  utility  or  railway 
has  failed,  or  is  about  to  fail  to  obey  the  law,  the  attorney- 
general,  on  request  of  the  commission,  shall  prosecute  the  of- 
fender or  prospective  offender.  Any  public  utility  or  railway  shall 
also  be  liable  for  treble  the  amount  of  damages  caused  by  its 
violation  of  the  law.  Any  public  utility,  or  railway,  or  any  per- 
son In  interest,  when  dissatisfied  with  an  order,  may  within  sixty 
days  proceed  in  the  court  against  the  commission.  A  complaint 
thus  brought  into  the  court  shall  not  operate  to  suspend  the 
order  of  the  commission  unless  the  court,  after  hearing,  shall  au- 
thorize such  suspension ;  but  the  commencement  of  a  suit  shall 
suspend  the  order  of  the  commission  if  the  public  utility  or  rail- 
way shall  choose  to  continue  the  old  rates  and  agree,  with  suit- 
able bond,  to  refund  the  difference  to  customers  in  case  a  final 
determination  shall  order  a  reduction  in  rates. 

When  the  commission  serves  an  order  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
person' or  corporation  to  send  a  written  acknowledgment  of  the 
receipt  of  such  order,  and  also  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  the  commission  that  within  a  time  specified  answer  shall  be 
made  whether  the  terms  of  the  order  will  bp  obeyed. 
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Section  75.  This  law  does  not  prevent  giving  free  or  reduced 
rate  service  for  the  government,  the  state,  cities,  towns,  etc.,  or 
for  charitable  purposes  or  for  fairs,  or  to  employees. 

No  franchises  for  an  electric  light  company,  gas  company, 
water-works  company  or  heating  and  cooling  company  shall  be 
transferred  to  any  corporation  not  duly  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Ohio. 

Companies  formed  to  do  business  under  this  law  are  subject 
to  the  law,  though  they  may  have  acquired  no  property  and  may 
not  have  begun  business. 

Section  81.  The  commission  shall  furnish  information  to 
other  officers  or  commissions  of  the  state  and  such  other  bodies 
shall  similarly  aid  the  public  service  commission  in  the  perform- 
ance of  its  duties. 

Section  82.  Where  an  investigation  shows  that  a  rate  is  un- 
just or  thai  service  is  inadequate,  etc.,  the  public  utility  found 
la  he  at  fault  shall  pay  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  commission. 

Section  83.  A  member  of  the  commission  wilfully  over- 
valuing property  with  a  view  to  justifying  higher  rates,  or  under- 
valuing to  prevent  the  exaction  of  a  lawful  rate,  is  liable  to  a 
line  of  $1,000  or  two  years  imprisonment,  or  both.  The  com- 
mis.sion  is  to  make  an  annual  report  December  15,  printing  2,500 
copies  of  it.  It  may  appoint  a  secretary  and  suitable  assistants 
and  lix  their  compensation,  but  all  appointments,  salaries  and 
compensations  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  governor.  Each 
r  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  $6,000. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  equipment,  traffic,  and  general  a 
remained  practically  stationary,  but  that  considerable  decreases 
occurred  in  maintenance  of  way  and  in  conducting  transportation. 
The  number  of  maintenance  of  way  employees  decreased  23.3 
per  cent,,  and  of  transportation  employees  11.1  per  cent.  Reduc- 
tions in  maintenance  of  way  force  frequently  but  not  necessarily 
indicate  retrenchment.  One  read  reporting  retrenchment  stated, 
for  example,  that  its  reduction  in  maintenance  of  way  labor 
force  was  due  directly  to  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  But  a 
decrease  in  employees  engaged  in  transportation  can  be  due  to 
but  one  of  two  things,  or  to  both — decreased  business  or  enforced 
econoniy. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  railways  replying  to  the  inquiries  classi- 
fied the  changes  in  their  labor  force  by  occupation.  These 
roads,  which  operate  a  total  of  8.762  miles,  reported  changes 
;is   follows: 


This  study  is  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  ascertain  what  re- 
trenchment in  the  number  of  men  employed  by  the  railways  has 
been  made  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910.  As  the  annual  reports 
of  the  railways  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  1911  will  not  be  ready  for  some  weeks  to  come,  a 
number  of  typical  railways  were  requested,  under  dale  of  May  8, 
1911,  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the  number  of  employees  on  their 
pay  rolls  on  April  30.   1910,  and  on  April  30,   1911. 

The  returns  thus  far  received  cover  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  the 
total  operated  mileage  of  Ihe  crunfry  and  a 


131.755 

137.671 

2,034 


ot   April   30, 


En,plnye 
of  Ml 


in  Ihe  two  niDnihs  succeeding  April  30. 

Il  will  be  perceived  that  while  the  operated  mileage  of  the 
railways  covered  by  the  study  had  increased  during  the  year 
between  April  30,  1910  and  April  30.  1911,  by  2.000  miles,  or 
K5  per  cent,,  the  men  employed  in  operating  the  increased  mileage 
had  decreased  by  nearly  82,000,  or  7.6  per  cent.  That  is,  the 
number  of  employees  for  every  100  miles  fell  during  the  year 
from  777  to  707,  or  9.0  per  cent.  For  each  100  miles  of  line,  the 
total  number  of  employees  was  less  by  70  men  in  1911  than  in 
1910.  It  conclusions  may  be  drawn  for  Ihe  whole  country  from 
the  reports  of  nearly  CO  per  cent,  of  the  mileage,  it  would  appear 
that  during  ihe  year  under  consideration  the  labor  force  of  the 
railways  was  cut  by  nearly  one-tenth,  as  a  result  of  effort  to 
reduce  expenses  and  effect   economies  at  every  point 

Railways  representing  19,706  miles  of  line  reported  the  follow- 
ing changes  for  the  various  operating  expense  ; 

Employe 


C^n"5lt     .'."' 


rity   of   the   occupalio 


This  table  stiows  tiia' 
remained  practically  sta 
increasing  or  decreasing  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  largest 
reductions  in  force  are  found  among  the  trackmen,  the  niisccl- 
lareous  employees,  and  the  shopmen.  By  combining  the  groups 
the  changes  will  be  brought  out  in  bolder  relief: 


Trackmen  per  1,000  miles  were  reduced  164,  ur  10,6  per  cent.; 
miscellaneous  employees  55,  or  6.6  per  cent.;  shopmen  60,  or 
4.7  per  cent.;  and  trainmen  37,  or  3.1  per  cent.  Maintenance  of 
way,  represented  by  trackmen,  is  here  shown  to  have  suffered 
the  greatest  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees,  followed 
by  maintenance  ot  equipment,  which  is  represented  by  shop- 
men ;  while  conducting  transportation,  represented  by  train- 
men, also  underwent  a  decrease.  Much  the  same  relationship 
exists  among  the  reductions  in  the  operating  accounts  of  roads 
that  made  only  partial  returns  by  occupations.  The  reductions 
reported  by  these  roads,  which  have  not  been  included  with  the 
reductions  shown  in  the  detailed  tabulations  jusi  presenled,  cen- 
ter largely  on  the  engineering  department,  maintenance  of  way, 
enginemen  and  firemen,  and  maintenance  of  equipment. 

If  the  data  which  is  presented  above  is  representative, 
and  the  bureau  has  reason  to  think  that  it  is,  the  conclusion 
seems  clear  that  a  considerable  retrenchment  in  number  of  em- 
ployees has  been  effected  during  the  past  year  on  the  railways  ot 
the  United  States — not  only  retrenchment  per  mile  of  line,  but 
'also  a  retrenchment  in  the  whole  number  of  employees  regardless 
of  increased  mileage.     Not  until  the  complete  returns  for  1911 
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are  at  hand  will  it  be  possible  to  make  any  general  or  dctinite 
Statement  regarding  this  retrenchment ;  but  the  figures  cited 
above  show  the  reductions  to  be  largely  in  maintenance  of  way, 
transportation,  and  maintenance  of  equipment  forces.  That  is, 
■the  retrenchment  in  process  by  the  railways  at  the  present  time 
has  not  only  touched  the  fcrces  which  are  always  the  first  to 
suffer  when  retrenchment  is  necessary,  but  is  also  beginning  to 
cut  into  the  transportation  forces,  which  are  maintained  at  a 
full  quota  until  rigid  economy  is  demanded. 


The  second  table  shows  the  increases  in  the  different  classes 
of  employees,  so  far  as  they  are  reported  in  this  manner.  Here 
again  there  are  given  the  mileage,  the  total  compensation  in 
1910  and  1911  corresponding  to  the  given  class  and  mileage,  and 
the  amount  and  per  cent,  of  in 


14.015  $1$.364,940  t2a,I23.9?4  »75S,9S4 

equipmenL  12.064  n,g37.707  12.541, 3et>  703,«61 

7,629  S07,921  523.041  15,120 

rxpcnsci. .  7,629  19.702.36S  20,541,093  838,725 
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RAILWAY    WAGE    INCREASES    FOR    THE   YEAR    ENDING 
JUNE  30,  1911. 

In  response  to  a  circular  letter  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 
way Economics  lo  a  number  of  railways,  asking  for  an  estimate 
of  the  increase  in  their  wage  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  as  com- 
pared with  1910,  replies  were  received  from  systems  representing 
an  operated  railway  mileage  of  47,500  miles.  These  systems  were 
the  following:  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  Illinois  Centra!,  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas,  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Northern 
Pacihc,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Union 
Pacific. 

The  data  thus  furnished  has  been  tabulated  and  the  results  are 
presented  herewith.  It  will  be  understood  that  this  study  is 
merely  preliminary,  and  its  findings  are  to  be  taken  only  as  in- 
dicating in  a  general  way  the  trend  of  railway  wages  in  1911. 
Later  returns  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  when  completed,  will  pre- 
sent the  facts  more  fully  and  definitely. 

In  preparing  their  estimates,  the  railways  included  only  such 
increases  in  total  compensation  to  employees  as  were  due  to  in- 
creased rates  of  pay,  and  excluded  those  due  to  enlargements  in 
labor  force.  This  was  made  easy  by  the  tact  that,  as  records  on 
file  in  the  bureau  seem  to  indicate,  on  five  miles  in  every  six 
of  the  operated  railway  mileage  of  the  United  States  a  smaller 
force  is  employed  in  1911  than  in  1910.  While  the  1911  figures 
were  sent  to  the  bureau  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  are 
partially  estimated,  yet  they  are  considered  as  approximately 
correct. 

A  number  of  increases  which  were  effective  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  fiscal  year  1911  took  effect  for  the  first  time  during 
the  year  1910.  As  a  result,  the  increase  of  1911  over  1910  does 
not  appear  so  striking  as  would  the  increase  of  1911  over  1909 
or  1908.  Furthermore,  a  number  of  the  increases  which  were  in 
effect  June  30,  1911,  took  effect  during  the  fiscal  year  1911,  and 
will  not  make  their  full  force  fett  until  the  fiscal  year  1912. 
Hence  the  increase  of  1911  over  1910  does  not  appear  so  marked 
as  will  that  of  1912  over  1910.  Therefore  the  showing  in  the 
f'Dllowing  tabulations  of  wage  increases  for  1911  can  be  regarded 
as  well  within  the  facts. 

The  wages  paid  in  1910  by  the  ten  systems  named  above,  on  the 
47,500  miles  operated  by  them,  amounted  to  $300,527,000.  The 
estimated  wage  bill  of  the  same  systems  for  1911,  computed  for 
the  same  force  of  employees  as  in  1910,  is  $315,163,000.  The  dif- 
ference, $14,636,000,  represents  an  increase  of  4,87  per  cent. 

A  number  of  the  responding  railways  arranged  the  wage  in- 
creases on  their  lines  according  to  groups  or  classes,  and  these 
classifications  have  been  tabulated  below.  The  first  table  shows 
the  increases  distributed  according  to  operating  expense  accounts, 
so  far  as  the  increases  are  reported  in  this  manner.  There  are 
given  in  this  table  the  mileage  for  which  the  particular  facts 
were  reported,  the  total  compensation  in  1910  and  1911  cor- 
responding to  that  mileage,  and  the  amount  and  per  cent,  of 


OvEi   1910.  DiEi> 
Mile 


tomi 


1910. 


Pet 


Enginemcn      4.>.089  $21,448,106  f22,67].109  $1,223,003  5.7 

Firemen     35,606  11,584,471  12,330,564  746,093  6.4 

Conduclors    42,089  U.274,634  14,253,712  979,078  7.4 

Olher    trainiUF 42,089  25.969,544  27.693.075  1,723^31  6.6 

Slatian    ■«□»    19.741  2,275.320  2,358,061  82,741  3.6 

Uther  stiflanme 10,739  4,335,794  4.462,011  126,217  2.9 

MachinisiB     23,152  4,442,630  4.710,129  267.499  6.0 

Carpenlera     9,913  3.354,726  3,534,030  179,304  5.3 

Other  shopmen   23,152  12,503.799  13,191,048  687.249  5.5 

Section    forme: 19,741  2,JS8.239  3,440,082  81,843  3.S 

Olher   trackmen    27,201  15,871,299  16,186,443  315,144  2.0 

Telegraph    operators    a.  d 

despatchers    29.605  8,051,637  3,444,387  392.750  4J 

are  ij. eluded  fn'lhis  lahle^as  are  due  to  inctea'ied  rales  of  pay.  tliose  due 
to  enlargemeiils  in  Ubor  rotce  being  ncluded. 

Grouping  together  the  first  four  classes  in  the  foregoing  table 
as  "trainmen,"  the  next  two  as  "station  men,"  the  next  three  as 
"shopmen,"  and  the  next  two  as  "trackmen,"  we  find  the  per- 
centage of   increase   in   wages  between    1910  and   1911    to  be   as 

Per  Cent,  of 

TrainiJier'*' "".46"' 

Station    men    3.16 

Shopmen     5.58 

Trackmen    2.18 

Telegraph    operaiur*    and   despalchers 4.88 

As  was  to  be  expected,  there  was  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  wages  of  shopmen,  corresponding  to  the  large  increase  shown 
under  the  maintenance  of  equipment  account  Trainmen  received 
increases  amounting  to  over  6  per  cent.  Switch  tenders,  cross- 
ing tenders,  and  watchmen  show  wage  increases,  but  the  classifi- 
cation of  employees  as  switch  tenders  and  watchmen  varies  so 
much  from  road  to  road,  and  even  on  the  same  road  from 
year  to  year,  that  the  figures  were  too  unreliable  to  be  tabulated. 
Increases  for  the  other  classes,  however,  may  be  regarded  as 
reliable  indications  of  the  tendency  of  railway  wages  at  the 
present  time. 

FOREIGN     RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  fastest  German  train  now  runs  in  Bavaria,  between 
Munich  and  Nuremberg,  making  the  distance  of  I23j-i  miles  in 
135  minutes,  or  at  the  rate  of  54.9  miles  per  hour.  It  makes 
no  stop  on  the  way.  Nuremberg  is  690  ft.  lower  than  Munich, 
and  the  train  is  31  minutes  longer  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  Swedish  state  railways  have  had  a  third-class  sleeping 
car  for  seven  months  on  a  train  between  Stockholm  and  Gothen- 
burg. There  are  three  tiers  of  berths  in  a  section,  in  each  of 
which  two  persons  can  lie,  ihe  charge  being  67  cents  per  person. 
The  car  was  not  very  well  patronized  by  sleepers,  but  the  un- 
occupied sections  could  be  used  for  other  passengers.  The-  ac- 
commodations were  generally  satisfactory,  so  far  as  the  sleeping 
places  are  concerned;  but  there  were  complaints  of  a  stifling 
atmosphere,  which  the  railway  men  say  was  because  passengers 
refused  to  open  the  ventilators  for  fear  of  drafts.  A  more  gen- 
eral complaint  was  that  the  early  risers  found  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  baggage  in  the  passage  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  move  in  it,  which  one  who  has  traveled  in  Europe  can  readily 
believe.  The  management  will  probably  ask.  for  one  or  twc 
more  such  cars  and  try  them  on  a  i^i^  ^^^qr4^y(j)[l^  |  ^ 
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SUPPLY   CARS    AND    INSPECTION.* 


Su  peril  I  en  dent.    Soulhern   Pacific,   I.Di    Angclis,  Cal. 

To  the  extent  that  a  super  in  ten  de  lit  of  a  division  can  person- 
ally inspect  premises  and  advise  on  the  ground  with  the  various 
employees  depends  his  success  in  safely  and  economically  con- 
ducting transportation  and  maintenance  of  way  matters.  Em- 
ployees are  willing  to  co-operate  and  carry  out  instructions  if 
the  superintendent's  desires  are  placed  fairly  before  them,  as  we 
are  in  an  age  when  enjployees  are  ready  to  follow  instructions 
and  endeavor  to  give  satisfactory  service  if  only  told  what  is 
wanted. 

To  make  this  inspection  has  been  one  of  the  hard  propositions 
to  solve  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  in  fact  has  never  been  solved 
until  the  practice  of  running  a  monthly  general  inspection  and 
supply  train  was  introduced  on  the  Southern  district  by  H.  V. 
Piatt,  general  superintendent,  about  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
The  train  consists  of  cars  loaded  with  the  various  supplies  needed 
and  cars  equipped  to  carry  the  surplus  material  and  scrap  tliat  is 
to  be  picked  up.  On  the  Los  Angeles  division  this  train  is  run 
monthly,  leaving  Yuma  at  5:30  a.  m.  on  the  fourteenth  of  each 
month,  the  first  day  running  to  Calexico  via  Imperial  Junction, 
and  back  to  Imperial  Junction,  laying  over  there  that  night,  from 
which  point  it  starts  the  following  morning  at  S  :30  for  Coltoo, 
where  it  lays  over  for  the  night,  leaving  there  the  next  morning  at 
6  o'clock  for  Los  Angeles,  taking  in  the  side  lines  that  day. 

From  this  train  the  pay  checks  are  delivered,  and  with  this  sys- 
tem we  pay  the  employees  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  same  hour 
on  the  same  date  each  month  in  the  year.  A  complete  inspection 
is  conducted  at  the  same  time  by  the  superintendent,  and  such  of 
his  divisional  officers  as  he  desires  to  accompany  him,  being  al- 
ways accompanied  by  the  division  engineer  and  the  division  store- 
keeper, making  inspection  of  all  premises,  the  interior  of  all 
buildings,  and  such  equipment  as  is  used  by  employees.  He  is 
able  to  determine  the  physical  condition  of  all  equipment,  and  to 
determine  whether  with  it  an  employee  is  able  to  do  liis  best  work. 
All  worn  out  or  run  down  equipment  is  gathered  up  by  this  train 
and  brought  to  the  shops  for  repairs  or  to  go  to  the  scrap  pile, 
where  credit  is  given  the  division  for  it.  Surplus  material  is 
gathered  up  and  used  to  fill  requisitions  filled  out  cf  regular  store 
supplies.  He  is  able  to  see  that  the  necessary  supplies  are  on 
hand  to  enable  section  forces  to  protect  trains  properly  in  case  of 
storm  or  accident ;  he  is  able  to  see  that  the  right  amount  of  ma- 
terial is  given,  and  only  in  this  way  is  he  able  properly  to  con- 
sider requisitions  that  have  been  made  for  supplies  by  the  various 
departments.  He  is  able  to  sec  each  employee  and  talk  to  him 
about  his  work.  An  interpreter  is  taken  along  four  limes  each 
year  to  give  the  foreign  laborers  a  chance  to  explain  anything 
that  should  righlfidly  come  to  the  superii^endent's  notice;  with- 
out such  an  interpreter,  probably  irregularities  might  creep  in. 
At  the  same  time  they  are  given  to  understand  that  no  train  is 
too  good  to  stop  to  take  a  doctor  to  them  or  bring  one  of  them 
to  the  hospital.  From  the  personal  conference  with  the  various 
employees  and  through  the  agency  of  this  interpreter,  the  super- 
intendent is  able  to  build  up  a  spirit  of  confidence  and  co-opera- 
tion. A  time  inspector  is  taken  along,  and  a  record  is  made  of 
each  enKployee's  watch.  The  agent  at  Los  .\ngeles  accompanies 
this  train  pefiodically  that  he  may  talk  with  the  agents  at  the 
small  stations  and  hear  from  them  how  satisfactory  the  loading 
of  L  c  L  shipments  has  been.  This  gives  a  chance  to  correct  any 
irregularities  that  exist  or  that  might  result  in  unsatisfactory 
service  to  patrons  of  the  road  if  allowed  to  go  uncorrected.  The 
scale  inspector  also  accompanies  the  train  periodically  and  bal- 
ances up  and  looks  after  scales  in  general.  About  four  times  a 
.  year  the  roadmastcrs  accompany  this  (rain  over  the  entire  division, 
each  criticising  and  making  notes  of  irregularities  they  find  on 
each  other's  district.     Such  criticisms  are  considered  at  a  meeting 


which  is  held  in  the  superintendent's  ofhce  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  inspection  trip,  each  roadmaster  returning  to 
his  district  and  correcting  any  irregularities  that  have  been  found.  ' 
On  these  trips  the  superintendent  also  has  an  opportunity  of  look- 
ing after  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  families  employed  on  the 
desert,  and  eflorts  are  put  forth  to  have  every  child  who  desires 
to  attend  school  afforded  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

ECONOMY  IN  THE  TELEGRAPH  DEPARTMENT.* 


Superintendent  Telegriph,  Chiogu  &  North  Western. 

Savings  may  be  effected  in  the  telegraph  department  as  in 
other  departments.  One  way  is  by  cutting  down  the  volume 
of  business,  which  method  is  being  adopted  to  some  extent 
The  use  of  the  telegraph  service  has  often  been  abused.  There 
is  a  question,  however,  about  this  method  of  saving,  as  there  is  no 
way  of  determining  where  to  draw  the  line.  The  elimination  may 
he  carried  to  such  a  point  that  the  saving  would  more  than  be 
offset  by  losses  sustained.  Another  method  is  to  close  some  ol 
the  offices.  Here  also  there  is  always  a  question  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  courSt.  Another  way  would  be  to  reduce  mainte- 
nance expenses  either  by  increasing  the  line  covered  by  a  main- 
tainer,  reducing  supplies,  or  employing  less  expensive  material 
and  labor.  These  methods,  on  the  face  of  them,  do  not  appeal 
to  many  of  us  as  entirely  practical. 

True  economy  is  that  economy  which  utilizes  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  facilities  at  hand  and  produces  the  best  results  at  the 
least  expense. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  telegraph  lines,  by  duplexing, 
quadruplexing,  employing  machine  telegraph  apparatus  and  the 
typewriter  machine  is  will  known ;  but.  you  all  know,  the  great- 
est innovation  in  the  telegraph  departments  in  recent  years  is 
the  use  of  the  telephone.  . 

The  first  cost  of  an  tip-to-date  telephone  trdin  despatching 
line,  complete,  is  considerable,  but  you  will  all  agree  that  the 
expense  is  justified  and  that  the  improved  service  resulting 
more  than  pays  a  good  rate  of  interest  on  the  investment,  not 
considering  the  saving  in  operating  expenses  made  possible  by 
closing  telegraph  offices  which  are  but  little  used,  and  installing 
telephones  at  sidings  and  thus  making  it  possible  for  the  des- 
patcher  to  receive  information  from,  and  issue  orders  direct  to 
the  trainmen. 

When  we  get  our  despatching  circuit  working  on  busy  di- 
visions, there  is  usually  a  demand  for  a  telephone  message  cir- 
cuiL  Some  of  the  companies  which  seem  not  to  have  felt  the 
restraining  hand  of  economy  too  heavily  have  in  some  cases 
put  up  both  circuits  at  the  same  time,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
economical  thing  to  do  in  constructing. 

It  is  not  anticipated  that  it  will  be  much,  if  any,  more  econom- 
ical to  use  telephone  operators  at  stations  than  telegraph  opera- 
tors, but  they  are  much  easier  to  obtain  and  train  into  efficiency, 
and  they  can  be  well  trained  in  much  less  time. 

When  a  road  has  the  despatcher's  line  and  the  message  line 
in  service,  it  is  obvious  that  the  wires  may  be  used  not  only  for 
these  two  very  efficient  services,  but  for  other  purposes,  A 
large  part  of  all  despatching  and  message  circuits  now  in  opera- 
tion have  been  simplexed  for  through  telegraph  work  and  a 
simplexed  line  can  be  duplexed  and  in  some  eases  has  been 
successfully  quadruplexed.  There  is  some  question  of  the  ad- 
visability of  quadruplexing  these  simplexed  lines,  however,  as 
they  can  be  made  to  render  more  satisfactory  service  by  com- 
positing them  and  using  the  composite  for  through  telephone 
service  between  division  points. 

In  some  cases  plans  are  being  made  to  extend  this  class  of 
service  in  a  little  different  way;  instead  of  simplexing  both 
despatchers'  and  message  circuits,  it  is  planned  to  phantom  the 
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two  circuits  and  simplex  the  phantom  and  then  duplex  the  sim- 
plex. One  place  where  the  construction  of  such  a  line  is  now 
under  way  is  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  This  circuit  will 
ultimately  extend  from  Louisville  to  New  Orleans  with  inter- 
mediate stations  at  Nashville,  Birmingham,  Flomalon,  Mobile 
and  possibly  Bowling  Green. 

A  case  of  wire  economy  which  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  as 
it  was  to  me,  is  on  the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute,  where,  with 
two  No.  9  B.  &  S.  copper  wires  and  two  No.  8  B.  W.  G.  iron 
wires,  the   following  service  is  obtained: 

An  ordinary  telephone  train  despatching  circuit  with  29  regular 


A  metallic  hlock  signal  telephone  ciicnit  with  27 

A  through  simplex  telegraph  circuit  over  the  despatcher's  lines. 

A  local  simplex  telegraph  message  circuit  with  29  stations 
over  the  block  telephone  circuit. 

It  was  found  in  actual  practice  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  connect  the  36  siding  telephones  on  (his  division  to  the  des- 
patcher's line.  The  business  done  from  these  'phones  was  of 
such  a  character  and  so  great  in  volume  thai  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  issue  all  train  orders  if  so  much  other  business  per- 
taining to  occupied  blocks,  clear  tracks,  coal  car  orders  and  vari- 
ous other  things  were  handled  on  the  train  wiTe,  It  was  decided 
to  connect  these  telephones  to  the  block  telephone  circuits  and 
have  the  trainmen  get  their  information  from  the  block  office. 
But  at  this  juncture  another  difficulty  presented  itself;  if  the 
tidings  were  not  connected  to  the  train  wire,  no  train  orders 
from  the  despatcher's  office  could  be  given  direct  to  trainmen 
at  these  points.  To  remove  these  objections,  the  block  circuits 
were  so  arranged  thai  the  hlock  line  (with  whatever  siding 
■phones  might  be  connected  to  it)  could  be  connected  through 
a  repealing  coil  to  the  despatcher's  line.  Thus,  while  the  des- 
patcher's line  was  relieved  of  the  business  of  the  siding  sets,  it 
was  still  porsible,  when  desired,  to  connect  them  to  the  des- 
patcher's wire  to  receive  important  orders. 

There  are  other  features  of  interest  on  this  division,  which 
show  the  extreme  flexibility  of  the  telephone  system.  In  some 
cases  it  was  desired  to  connect  the  local  message  circuit  at 
stations  not  equipped  for  block  'phone.  A  repeating  coil  was 
used  in  these  instances.  In  one  case  it  was  desired  to  work  a 
block  normal  northward  out  of  a  station,  but  there  was  a 
siding  on  this  north  block  section  which  had  considerable  busi- 
ness with  the  chief  despatcher,  whose  office  was  south  of  the 
block  office ;  and  the  business  was  such  that  the  track  despatchei 
was  not  directly  interested.  The  connection  in  this  case  was 
made  the  same  as  connecting  the  block  to  the  despatcher's 
wire,  except  that  a  separate  pair  of  wires  was  used,  thus  re- 
lieving the  train  wire  of  the  extra   load. 

It  might  be  worthy  of  note  also  to  mention  the  fact  that  the 
through  simple?!  telegraph  circuit  over  the  train  wire  is  cnn- 
necled  to  a  line  running  north  to  Danville  and  there,  through  a 
repeater,  to  the  quad  wire  working  into  Chicago;  also  the  local 
message  telegraph  circuit  over  the  block  wires  works  through 
to   Danville  over  a  Ircal  mcss.^se  wire. 

Automatic  drops  are  wired  in  the  despatcher's  circuit  at  each 
station  so  that  if  the  bell  rings  at  a  station  when  the  operator 
is  out,  he  can  readily  determine  the  fact  by  glancing  at  his  sig- 
nal box  when  he  returns.  One  telephone  in  such  a  station  per- 
forms all  functions  for  both  block  and  despatcher's  lines. 
Switching  panels  are  provided  on  these  Uncs  so  that  if  at  any 
time  trouble  occurs  on  the  despatcher's  circuit,  the  despatcher's 
wire  between  any  two  stations  may  be  cut  into  the  block  cir- 
cuit and  the  block  wires  cut  into  the  train  circuit.  Other 
switches  are  provided  for  grounding  the  block  telephone  cir- 
cuit in  one  direction  and  the  local  message  telephone  circuit  in 
the  opposite  direction,  so  that  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  block 
circuit  is  out  of  commission ;  when  it  is,  the  trains  can  be 
blocked  temporarily  over  the  train  wire.  The  message  circuit 
is  always  in  commission  up  to  the  break  in  either  direction,  if 
there  is  a  battery  on  the  wire  at  both  ends.     The  design  of 


this   ingenious   arrangement,    we   believe   is   to   be   accredited   to 
U.  J.  Fry  (C,  M.  &  H.  P.),  who  has  some  of  these  circuits  in 

'Ihe  only  possible  further  service  obtainable  from  these  cir- 
cuits would  be  a  through  grounded  composite  telephone  from 
end  to  end  of  the  despatcher's  line;  but  this  might  not  be 
feasible,  owing  to  disturbances  from  surrounding  wires.  Now, 
some  of  us  may  be  skeptical  of  the  possibility  of  an  ordinary 
lineman  keeping  a  circuit  of  this  kind  in  operation,  but  the 
reports  are  that  the  circuits  are  giving  good  satisfaction  and  the 
man  who  is  .maintaining  them  is  the  same  lineman  who  ha* 
worked   on   the  telegraph   lines   of  that   division   for   some   time. 

Just  what  the  saving  is  with  the  telephone  over  the  telegraph 
is  hard  to  calculate  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  instances,  as 
improved  service  is  always  considered  more  or  less  of  a  luxury, 
until  for  some  reason,  it  is  temporarily  cut  off,  when  every  one 
interested  begins  to  see  that  it  is  an  every  day  necessity.  No 
despatcher,  who  has  used  the  telephone  extensively  will  be  likely 
to  be  crntcnted  to  handle  trains  by  telegraph  for  any  great  length 
of  time. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  extensive  possibilities,  and  of  the  in- 
creaMng  de^rands  of  traffic,  true  economy  would  appear  to  be 
for  the  tc'esraph  departments  to  render  all  the  service  possible 
to  both  the  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  Some  of  these  means 
are  utilizirg  the  phantom  telephone  circuits  or  the  message 
telephones  for  reservations,  transfers,  messages  to  secure  traflic. 
tracing  Irst  shipments,  and  a  hundred  other  things.  The  truest 
economy  is  to  increase  the  service  by  increasing  the  utilization 
of  present  facilities. 


RAILWAYS  OF  THE  MALAY  STATES. 

The  railways  in  the  United  Malay  States  had  at  the  end  of 
1908  a  total  length  of  468  miles.  The  network  consisted  of  the 
main  line,  beginning  in  the  north  in  Prai,  opposite  the  harbor  of 
Penang,  and  cutting  the  province  of  Wellesley.  the  states  of 
Perak,  Selangor,  Negri  Sembilan  and  the  Malacca  settlement, 
southwards  as  far  as  the  sultanate  of  Johore,  with  a  total  length 
of  252  miles;  further,  of  a  number  of  branch  lines  from  this 
road,  with  a  total  length  of  II  miles.  Of  this,  the  state  of  Perak 
has  the  section  Taiping-Port  Weld  with  7  miles;  Ipok-Trotioh 
15;  Topak  Road-Tel  ok- An  son  17;,  then  the  State  of  Selangor 
with  the  sections  Batu  Junction-Batu-Gaves  5  miles:  Kuala- 
Lampur-Port  Swettenhnm  with  27;  the  State  of  Negri  Sembilan, 
the  section  Scremhan-Port  Dickson.  24  miles;  and  Malacca,  the 
section  Tampin-Malacca,  21  miles.  In  the  year  mentioned  in  the 
report  there  were  put  in  operation  40  miles  of  new  road :  the 
Seremhan-Port  Dickson  to  Ipoh-Tronok.  as  well  as  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  main  line  from  its  former  southern  terminus  Geraas 
to  tile  boundary  of  the  states  of  Negri  Sembilan  and  the  sulta- 
nate of  Johore.  The  last-named  section  has  for  its  object  mak- 
ing a  connection  between  the  main  line  of  the  Malay  United 
States  and  the  Johore  Railway,  the  northern  part  of  which  has 
been  put  in  operation  from  the  boundary  to  Scgamet,  16  miles. 
Further,  the  railway  net  touches,  on  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  main  line,  Prai,  the  ports  of  Telok-Anson,  Port  Sweftenham, 
Port  Dickson  and  Malacca,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula. 
The  total  capital  invested  in  the  roads  already  in  operation  was 
$45,501,086;  being  $3,285,692  more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
This  makes  $97,136  per  mile.  Reckoning  also  the  capital  invested 
in  motor  cars  for  bringing  passengers  to  the  roads,  Ihe  capital 
invested  amounts  to  $45,923,430.  Of  this  amount,  the  govern- 
ment has  since  th^  opening  of  the  road  in  1885  to  the  end  of 
1908  received  back  $18,173,633.  or  39.94  per  cent,  of  the  invest- 
ment. The  general  business  depression  had  an  unfavorable  et- 
feet  on  the  railways  mentioned.  Although  on  the  average  there 
were  during  3->4  months  of  the  year  40  miles  more  road  in  op- 
eration, the  gross  receipts  were  $225,202  less  than  in  Ihe  previous 
year,  being  only  $5,137,771.  The  clear  profit  for  the  year  was 
$1,588,390,  being  3.49  per  cent,  on  the  oipital  of  $45,i01.086. 
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REMEMBER  ihe  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association,  which  meets  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  September  12-15.  The  secretary,  A.  P,  Dane,  may 
be  addressed  care  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Reading,  Mass. 
Among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  the  best  method  of  fin- 
ishing ihe  interior  of  steel  passenger  cars ;  concrete  or  cement 
floors  of  passenger  cars  from  a  sanitary  standpoint ;  chemical 
and  practical  tests  of  railway  paint  shop  materials;  (he  painting 
of  locomotives;  paint  mixing  vehicles;  removing  varnish  from 
car  interiors:  passenger  car  headlinings;  preparation  of  painted 
parts  of  locomotives  for  repainting;  relation  of  other  departments 
to  Ihe  efficiency  of  the  passenger  car  paint  shop ;  baking  enamels ; 
and  linseed  oi!  and  its  substitutes. 

CEVERAL  articles  appear  in  this  issue  on  the  reclaiming  of 
►-'  scrap  material.  Undoubtedly  many  of  our  readers  may 
be  able  lo  suggest  improvements  on  the  methods  which  are  de- 
scribed or  outlined.  In  order  to  make  these  articles  of  the 
greatest  possible  value  to  our  readers,  we  want  every  one  of 
those  who  in  reading  them  can  see  a  way  in  which  the  methods 
can  be  improved  on  to  immediately  write  us  a  letter  telling  just 
how  they  would  improve  them,  or  telling  why  the  methods  sug- 
gested are  not  the  best  Such  of  these  letters  as  are  accepted 
for  publication  will  then  be  published  in  the  next  issue,  while 
the  question  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  Possibly 
you  are  using  methods  which  are  not  mentioned  at  all,  but  which 
are  giving  you  good  results.  Tell  us  about  them.  Letters  ac- 
cepted for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  rates,  the 
1  payment   for  any  article  accepted  being  $3. 


ABOUT  a  year  ago  we  presented  a  large  number  of  kinks 
from  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  shops  at  Chicago.  The 
collection  was  prepared  by  those  in  charge  of  the  shop,  and  was 
up  to  that  time  the  most  pretentious  collection  which  had  been 
prepared  in  this  manner.  This  month  we  publish  a  similar  col- 
lection of  kinks  from  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  shops  at  Hous- 
ton, Texas.  Mr.  Gaivin,  who  is  responsible  for  this  collection, 
deliberately  started  out  to  locate  and  describe  every  good  kink 
in  the  shops  at  that  point,  and  this  collection,  which  represents 
a  portion  of  the  kinks  in  the  machine  and  boiler  shops,  is  the 
result  of  his  labors  thus  far.  The  collection  speaks  for  itself, 
and  we  hope  that  he  will  obtain  equally  good  results  from  his 
further  investigations. 

pIVE  contributions  were  received  in  the  competition  on  Re- 
*  claiming  Scrap  Material,  which  closed  July  15.  The  articles 
were  all  very  good  and  the  judges  were  put  to  some  difficulty  in 
awarding  the  prizes.  A.  A.  Burkhard,  assistant  general  foreman 
in  the  car  department  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River  at  West  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
of  $35;  and  J.  S.  Sheafe,  engineer  of  tests  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Chicago,  III,  has  been  awarded  the  second  prize  of  $20.  The 
other  contributors,  all  of  whom  presented  splendid  papers,  were 
C.  C.  Leech,  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Snyder,  assistant  general  foreman  of  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.;  and  W.  H. 
Wolfgang,  draftsman  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

LAST  month  we  announced  a  competition  to  close  October  15, 
on  the  benefits  derived  from  attendance  at  the  various  con- 
ventions. During  the  past  four  months  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle 
has  puWished  reports  of  the  annual  conventions  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  railway  mechanical  organizations.  It  has  been 
■  suggested  that  there  are  too  many  of  these  associations.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  is  so,  if  these  associations  are  doing  the 


work  for  which  they  were  intended.  The  question  is:  .^re  they 
properly  conducted,  and  are  they  giving  the  best  results  possible? 
If  they  are,  then  they  should  receive  the  hearty  support  from  the 
higher  executive  officers.  To  demonstrate  that  they  are  giving 
results— and  we  believe  that  they  are— we  have  invited  our  Shop 
Section  readers  to  tell  us  of  the  practical  benefits  which  they 
have  derived  from  membership  in,  or  attendance  at  the  conven- 
tions of  the  organizations  in  which  they  are  specially  interested. 
This  is  your  opportunity.  Are  you  going  to  take  advantage  of  it? 
We  have  done  our  best  to  help  your  organizations — can  you 
justify  the  interest  that  we  have  taken  in  them?  A  first  prize  of 
$35,  and  a  second  prize  of  $25  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  two 
letters  or  articles  on  this  subject  received  before  October  IS, 
Articles  not  awarded  prizes,  but  used  for  publication,  will  be  paid 
for  at  our  regular  rates, 

IN  announcing  our  shop  kink  competitions,  we  have  not  at  any 
*  lime  insisted  that  the  kinks  must  be  originated  by  the  man 
who  sends  in  the  description,  although  we  have  suggested  a  num- 
ber of  times  that  as  far  as  possible  proper  credit  should  be  given 
to  the  inventor  or  designer  of  the  various  devices.  We  realize 
and  understand  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  kinks  may 
have  been  in  use  tor  such  a  long  time  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
their  history  and  to  give  proper  credit  for  their  design.  In 
many  instances  those  who  have  sent  in  collections  of  kinks  have 
been  very  careful  to  give  proper  credit  where  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  The  man  who  takes  the  trouble  of  preparing  the 
article  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  doing  so,  but  it  certainly  will 
not  detract  from  his  reputation  to  acknowledge  indebtedness  to 
others  for  their  assistance,  or  to  give  the  names  of  those  who 
designed  or  assisted  in  the  design  of  the  shop  kinks.  This  State- 
ment is  made  because  we  do  not  want  to  have  our  position  in  the 
matter  misunderstood,  and  because  we  want  to  have  the  assistance 
of  our  readers  in  pursuing  a  perfectly  fair  and  square  policy  in 
the  matter. 

jl^R.  BUiRKHARD'S  article  explaining  the  methods  by  which 
^'*  second-hand  and  scrap  material  is  reclaimed  and  made  use 
of  at  the  West  Albany  car  shops  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River,  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  because  of  data 
showing  in  detail  exactly  what  savings  were  made  during  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  in  reclaiming  and  reusing  second- 
hand material  at  that  point.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  West 
Albany  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  car  repair  points 
on  the  New  York  Central  lines;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  must 
also  be  admitted  that  the  smaller  repair  points  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  equally  important  comparative  savings.  Mr.  Burk- 
haid's  article  describes  the  arrangement  and  equipment  of  the 
scrap  platforms  and  briefly  tells  of  the  ways  in  which  the  old 
material  is  utilized. 

C  ECLAIMING  scrap  material,  in  order  to  be  productive  of 
'  *  the  very  best  results,  should  be  reduced  to  a  strictly  com- 
mercial proposition,  as  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Leech's  comment  on 
the  necessity  of  having  a  simple  method  of  accounting  in  the 
handling  of  this  work.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  either  those  in  charge  will  not  fully  realize  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  pushing  the  work  and  in  seeing  that  the  rules 
and  regulations  laid  out  for  it  are  fully  lived  up  to,  or  in  some 
cases  they  may  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  spend  so  much 
money  in  reclaiming  certain  parts  that  there  is  not  only  no  net 
gain,  but  a  real  loss.  Mr.  Leech  also  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  the  economical  handling  of  such  material.  In  most  cases  the 
labor  item  forms  almost  the  entire  cost  of  reclaiming  scrap 
and  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  reduce  this  cost  to  a 
minimum  by   carefully   planning  the    worlf^  and   arrangi 
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equipment  and  facilities  to  reduce  the  cost  of  handling  to  a 
minimum.  Most  of  Mr.  Leech's  article,  Hke  that  of  three  of 
the  other  contributors,  is  devoted  to  the  car  department,  although 
a  most  important  section  considers  the  way  in  which  the  borings 
and  turnings  from  different  classes  of  material  in  the  machine 
shop  may  be  kept  separate,  and  thus  be  disposed  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  True,  this  is  not  such  a  serious  problem  in  a  large 
shop  where  certain  machines  can  be  assigned  to  handle  certain 
classes  of  work  exclusively,  but  it  is  a  most  difficult  problem 
in  the  smaller  shops  where  each  machine  may  have  to  handle 
several  different  materials  during  the  day.  Mr.  Leech's  suggested 
solution  of  this  problem  for  such  shops  is  a  good  one. 

MR.  SHEAFE'S  article  on  reclaiming  scrap  material  is  brief, 
but  very  much  to  the  point.  Over  $1,600  a  month  is  saved 
at  the  Burnside  shops  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  repairing  and 
reinforcing  damaged  I-section  brake-beams,  in  re-rolling  rods  in 
a  simple  and  small  2-high  rolling  mill  and  in  reclaiming  the 
paint  skins  and  slops  which  are  gathered  up  over  the  system. 
This  is  a  saving  which  is  well  worth  striving  for  and  the  depart- 
ment which  is  devoted  to  this  work  is  most  interesting  and  well 
worth  visiting. 

UNLIKE  most  of  the  other  contributors  in  the  competition  on 
reclaiming  scrap  material,  Mr.  Snyder  touches  upon  the 
locomotive  department.  He  makes  three  good  suggestions — the 
using  of  the  old  copper  steam  chest  joints  which  have  become 
flattened  and  which  on  many  roads  are  discarded,  the  utilization 
of  old  jacket  iron  and  the  remixing  and  using  of  scrap  boiler 
lagging.  He  also  refers  to  the  repairing  of  damaged  parts  of 
steel  cars.  It  is  remarkable  how  small  a  proportion  of  the  dam- 
aged parts  of  steel  freight  cars  actually  get  into  the  scrap  heap. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  these  cars,  at  least  on 
the  roads  where  there  are  large  numbers  of  them,  should  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  in  which  they  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  new  material  which  is  used  for  repairs  to  this  class  of  equip- 
ment. We  should  have  liked  to  have  had  more  data  of  this 
kind  presented  in  the  competition.  However,  it  is  always  ac- 
ceptable and  we  shall  be  delighted  to  receive  short  articles  along 
these  lines  from  any  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Snyder  tells  of  a  com- 
mittee at  his  shop  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  the  scrap  pkiform 
each  week  and  see  that  no  useful  material  is  wasted.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  splendid  idea.  Like  any  other  jhing  which  is  really 
worth  while  doing,  the  reclaiming  of  scrap  material  can  only  be 
made  a  success  by  eternal  vigilance. 

MR.  WOLFGANG'S  article  on  reclaiming  scrap  material 
makes  a  number  of  splendid  suggestions  as  to  how  various 
parts  of  car  equipment  can  be  reclaimed  and  used  again.  The 
arrangement  of  the  article  is  especially  good.  His  paper  is  the 
only  one  which  makes  any  reference  to  the  reclaiming  of  scrap 
by  the  use  of  the  oxy-acetylene  welding  apparatus.  A  number 
of  these  outfits  are  now  in  use  in  different  railway  shops  and 
car  repair  plants  throughout  the  country  and  we  should  like 
very  much  to  get  detail  information  from  these  points  as  to  just 
what  results  are  being  obtained.  For  instance,  we  should  like 
to  know  the  exact  cost  of  repairing  a  body  bolster  or  other  part 
by  this  method,  as  compared  to  other  methods;  or,  in  cases 
where  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  scrap  the  bolster,  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  a  new  one  and  the  scrap  value 
of  the  damaged  one.  Although  the  competition  is  closed,  we 
should  like  very  much  to  receive  data  as  to  just  how  the  work 
is  accomplished,  and  shall  of  course  pay  for  such  information 
on  the  same  basis  as  we  do  for  all  other  articles  which  are  ac- 
cepted. It  is  not  necessary  to  send  in  a  long  story,  or  to  cover 
all  of  the  work  which  is  being  done  in  this  way  at  your  plant. 
Select. one  or  two  good  details  and  send  us  complete  information 
concerning  them.  This  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  your  time 
and  you  will  be  far  more  liable  to  get  the  article  to  us  than  if 
you  try  to  go  at  it  in  a  more  ambitious  manner. 


•"jpHE  general  shop  kink  competition  which  has  been  announced 
*  in  the  last  two  Shop  Numbers,  will  close  September  15. 
In  talking  the  mailer  over  with  some  of  the  foremen  at  the  vari- 
ous conventions  during  the  summer,  we  were  surprised  to  find 
that  there  was  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  illustrations 
which  should  accompany  the  contributions.  Anything  will  do  as 
long  as  it  shows  the  kink  up  in  such  a  way  that  its  construc- 
tion and  operation  are  clearly  evident  in  connection  with  the  de- 
scription. In  some  instances  blueprints  are  available  from  the 
company  files;  in  other  cases  some  one  about  the  shop  may  be 
able  to  take  a  good  photograph ;  in  a  great  many  cases  pencil 
sketches  are  sent  in.  Of  course  it  is  much  easier  to  handle  these 
if  the  sketches  are  accurate  and  carefully  made,  but  in  case  this  is 
not  possible,  we  have  no  objection  to  receiving  rough  sketches. 
Most  foremen  are  not  mechanical  draftsmen,  but  all  of  them  can 
make  sketches  of  some  sort  or  another.  Do  not  be  discouraged 
because  the  copy  you  fix  up  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the 
descriptions  that  you  see  in  the  paper.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
good  many  contributors  have  trouble  in  recognizing  their  articles 
at  first  glance  when  they  finally  appear  in  the  paper,  the  trans- 
formation is  so  great.  Quite  often  in  meeting  a  foreman  at  a 
convention,  or  in  his  shop,  he  will  remark  in  an  off-hand  way 
that  he  has  a  much  better  way  of  doing  a  certain  piece  of  work 
than  someone  else  who  had  a  description  of  his  methods  pub- 
lished in  a  previous  Shop  Section.  If  you  iind  that  this  is  true 
of  any  of  the  kinks  that  you  sec  in  the  Shop  Section,  do  not 
wail  until  you  meet  the  editor  to  tell  him  about  it,  but  get  busy 
and  write  to  him  immediately,  describing  your  method  and  call- 
ing attention  to  its  advantages  as  compared  to  the  one  in  the 
article  that  attracted  your  attention.  In  doing  this,  you  will  ac- 
complish several  things ;  you  will  assist  the  first  contributor  by 
drawing  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  methods  may  be  im- 
proved upon ;  you  will  assist  our  readers  by  showing  them  a  bet- 
ter method  than  the  one  that  they  have  already  learned  about, 
and  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  establishing  your  reputation 
among  them.  The  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  shop  kink 
competition  are  three  kinks  and  a  prize  of  $50  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  collection.  More  than  three  kinks  may  be  submitted, 
but  the  judges  will  base  their  decision  on  what  they  consider  to 
be  the  best  three  in  each  collection.  A  second  prize  of  $25  will 
be  awarded  for  the  next  best  collection,  and  those  articles  that 
are  not  awarded  a  prize,  but  are  accepted  for  publication,  will 
be  paid  for  at  our  regular  rates. 


MASTER    BIJtCKSMITHS'     ASSOCIATION 

VY/HILE  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  International 
"  Railway  Master  Blacksmiths'  Association,  which  was  held 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  about  the  middle  of  August,  was  a  good  con- 
ventton,  as  compared  to  those  of  the  other  foremen's  associations, 
it  was  held  under  serious  handicaps,  and  because  of  this  was 
hardly  up  to  the  standard  of  last  year.  Two  other  large  con- 
ventions were  held  in  Toledo  at  the  same  time  and  the  hotel  in 
which  the  Master  Blacksmiths'  convention  was  held  was  not 
at  all  suited  to  its  needs.  The  room  in  which  the  meetings  were- 
held  was  small,  poorly  lighted  and  very  badly  ventilated.  Un- 
fortunately, the  weather  was  also  very  warm,  thus  complicating- 
matters  seriously.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  executive  committee 
in  arranging  for  the  place  of  meeting  next  year  will  be  more 
successful  in  selecting  the  headquarters,  for  no  matter  how  well 
the  members  may  have  been  prepared  to  present  their  papers  or 
take  part  in  the  discussions,  the  conditions  under  which  they  were 
working  were  such  as  to  take  most  of  the  fine  edge  off  of  any 
inspiration  which  they  may  have  had.  However,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  convention  proved  to  be  a  fairly  good  one,  as  may  be 
seen  by  studying  over  the  account  of  it  in  this  issue. 

For  several  years  very  little  change  has  been  made  in  the  sub- 
jects which  have  been  assigned  for  committee  reports.  This  is 
unfortunate  and  should  be  remedied.  While  case  hardening,  for 
instance,  is  an  important  part  of  the  work  of  a  smith  shop,  it  i& 
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hardly  desirable  to  ha\e  a  dozen  or  more  members  asked  to  re- 
port on  it  year  after  year  when  there  is  little  possibility  of  any 
new  or  important  developments  taking  place.  Jt  is  true  that  at 
the  recent  convention  one  member  had  a  good  report  on  this 
subject,  but  on  the  other  hand,  10  of  the  12  members  of  the 
committee  had  nothing  to  say,  and  during  the  past  two  or  three 
conventions,  although  the  subject  has  been  assigned  for  report, 
nothing  important  has  developed.  The  same  thing  is  true  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  of  several  of  the  other  subjects  which  were 
assigned  for  consideration  this  year.  Any  one  who  has  kept  at 
all  in  close  touch  with  railway  smith  shops  during  the  past  few 
years  must  reali?e  that  there  have  tfeen  a  number  of  most  im- 
portant developments  and  that  there  are  many  things  in  connec- 
tion with  its  operation  which  could  be  discussed  by  the  foremen 
to  splendid  advantage,  and  moreover,  would  be  far  more  valuable 
in  producing  a  lively  discussion  than  some  of  the  time  worn 
subjects  on  the  programme  this  year.  For  instance,  in  the  all- 
important  problem  of  reclaiming  scrap  material,  the  smith  shop 
foreman  can  prove  a  most  important  factor.  If  this  subject 
were  to  be  assigned  and  care  were  taken  to  have  men  on  the 
committee  who  were  doing  good  work  along  this  line,  a  num- 
ber of  good  papers  could  be  presented  next  year  and  such  a 
li^'ely  discussion  be  provoked  that  the  higher  executive  officers 
would  be  forced  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  sending  their  master 
blacksmiths  to  the  annual  conventions. 

The  manufacture  and  handling  of  bolts  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  smith  shop  work  at  some  of  the  central  shops  where 
a  large  amount  of  manufacturing  is  done  for  the  system.  There 
are  two  or  three  shops  in  the  country  that  are  far  ahead  of  their 
neighbors  in  their  methods  of  handling  this  work.  The  associa- 
tion could  do  splendid  work  by  placing  a  description  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  best  shops  on  record  and  In  thoroughly 
threshing  out  this  subject,  so  that  those  who  are  not  handling 
the  work  to  the  best  advantage  could  mend  their  ways  and  ob- 
tain better  results. 

The  subject  of  tools  and  formers  has  been  before  the  associa- 
tion for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  good  results,  for  each'  year 
a  number  of  good  tools  are  presented.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  association  has  no  provision  for  preparing  and  distributing 
advance  copies  o£  the  papers  on  the  various  subjects,  and  so 
when  a  member  presents  a  paper  on  [he  floor  of  the  convention 
it  is  not  very  intelligible  because  those  present  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  blueprints  or  sketches  to  which  the 
paper  refers,  and  of  course  the  one  or  two  blueprints  which  the 
author  may  have  with  him  cannot  be  seen  by  the  members  gen- 
erally while  he  is  reading  his  paper.  For  this  reason  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  devices  amounts  to  very  little  and  other  mem- 
bers are  not  in  a  position  to  show  that  they  have  better  methods 
for  doing  the  same  work.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
more  of  these  tools  and  formers  and  shop  kinks,  should  be  pre- 
sented before  the  convention  and  in  order  that  they  may  be  prop- 
erly understood  and  that  the  discussions  concerning  them  may  be 
of  real  value,  that  the  papers  vtith  the  drawings  or  photographs 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  well  in  advance  of  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  and  that  he  make  provision  to  have  them  displayed  on 
the  walls  of  the  meeting  room  before  and  during  the  convention. 
If  the  drawings  or  photographs  were  placed  in  the  order  in 
which  the  papers  were  to  be  taken  up,  the  members  would  un- 
doubtedly find  time  to  study  them  over  before  the  reports  were 
presented.  It  might  be  well  for  each  contributor  to  send  in  two 
or  three,  or  half  a  doien  blueprints,  so  that  they  could  be  posted 
at  different  places  in  the  room  and  small  groups  could  gather 
around  them  before  the  convention  opened  and  during  the 
recesses. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  question  of  tools  and  formers 
which  should  receive  serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
association.  Take  the  matter  of  forging  machines,  for  instance. 
Drawings,  photographs  and  sketches  have  been  presented  showing 
the  design  of  tools  and  formers  used  with  forging  machines, 
and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tool  Foremen's  Association, 


effort  has  been  made  to  place  on  record 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  design  of  such  dies  and 
formers.  The  smith  shop  foreman  who  is  about  to  install  a 
forging  machine  in  his  shop  has  very  little  to  guide  him  in  de- 
signing the  dies  and  formers,  other  than  the  general  suggestions 
which  he  may  receive  from  the  manufacturer,  or  of  detailed 
drawings  which  <he  manufacturer  may  be  willing  to  furnish  hini> 
in  some  cases.  The  result  is  that  when  he  starts  to  deiign  at 
set  of  dies  for  a  special  piece  of  work  he  soon  finds  that  he  « 
in  trouble  because  of  some  little  knack  in  the  design  which  could 
easily  have  been  incorporated  if  he  had  had  at  hand  a  good 
report  or  paper  on  the  designing  of  the  dies  and  formers.  There 
is  no  good  reason  why  a  number  of  men  in  the  association  who 
have  had  wide  experience  with  the  forging  machine  could  not  get 
together  and  outline  suggestions  which  would  be  most  helpful 
to  their  brother  foremea 

The  more  extensive  use  of  the  forging  machine  within  recent 
years  has  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  dies  and  formers  in 
use  at  most  railway  smith  shops.  Indeed  there  are  so  many 
of  these  at  some  points  that  difficulty  is  found  in  locating  the 
dies  when  they  are  wanted.  A  few  shops  have  systematically 
arranged  for  the  care  of  the  dies  so  that  they  may  readily  be 
located,  but  many  shops  have  been  more  or  less  careless  in  the 
matter.  A  description  of  the  best  methods  in  use  for  caring  for 
these  tools  would  be  appreciated  by  many  of  the  members  of  the 


Flue  work  is  one  of  the  questions  which  comes  up  at  every 
convention,  and  while  the  members  give  their  experiences,  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  bring  out  and  place  on  record  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  of  handling  flues.  It  would  seero  that  the 
committee  which  is  appointed  ought  to  carefully  investigate  the 
conditions  with  a  view  to  placing  on  record  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  the  plants  in  this  country  from  which  the 
best  results  are  being  obtained.  While  it  is  true  that  the  com- 
mittees appointed  on  the  various  subjects  cannot  work  as  they 
do  in  some  of  the  larger  associations,  where  ft  is  possible  for  the 
members  to  get  together  once  or  twice  a  year,  still  this  handicap 
could  be  overcome  to  a  certain  extent  and  some  real  committee 
work  could  be  done  through  correspondence,  if  the  members 
would  make  a  determined  effort  to  do  so.  The  problem  is  one 
with  which  all  of  the  smaller  associations  have  to  contend, 
but  the  railways  at  large  seem  to  be  waking  up  to  the  necessity 
of  having  their  foremen  visit  other  shops  during  the  year,  and 
it  is  possible  that  in  the  future  better  results  can  be  obtamed 
than  has  been  possible  in  the  past.  There  is  no  good  reason, 
however,  why,  it  all  the  committee  members  send  contributions 
to  the  committee  chairman,  he  cannot  combine  the  information 
into  one  report  cutting  out  all  useless  or  unimportant  infor- 
mation. These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  as  to  subjects  which 
might  be  considered  to  better  advantage  by  the  association. 
There  are  many  other  practical  ones  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  im- 
portance, but  they  will  not  be  discovered  unless  a  determined 
effort  is  made  to  get  out  of  that  rut  and  broaden  the  work  of 
the  association. 

The  association  has  a  committee  on  parliamentary  law,  and  it 
might  be  a  splendid  idea  for  other  organizations  of  like  char- 
acter to  have  similar  committees.  The  work  of  this  committee 
is  to  outline  the  way  in  which  the  reports  should  be  presented, 
to  prepare  instructions  as  to  how  the  discussions  of  the  reports 
or  papers  should  be  conducted  and  other  parliamentary  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  the  meeting.  Unfortunately  the  committee 
does  not  report  until  after  the  convention  has  actually  opened. 
It  might  be  far  better  to  have  the  committee  draw  up  such  sug- 
gestions as  it  thought  wise  and  submit  them  to  the  executive 
committee  during  the  year  and  have  the  executive  committee  ap- 
prove of  them.  In  this  way  those  who  are  interested  in  conduct- 
ing the  meeting  would  know  in  advance  just  what  they  were 
expected  to  do.  Foremen,  as  a  general  rule,  are  not  accustomed 
to  presiding  at  conventions  or  meetings,  or  of  taking  part  in 
them,  and  in  order  to  handle  the  work  of  t^e  .cmiyention  efficiently 
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they  should  give  the  matter  some  thought  and  study  and  be 
prepared  to  act  quickly  and  intelligently  when  they  are  called 


both    ' 


without 


sulu    I 


preicntcd  fuller  Bud  in  graphicil  form.  Augutt  25.  page  371.  An 
editorial  on  car  TCDtilalion  connncnting  on  these  experiments,  sppein  on 
page  362  of  the  aame  iilue. 

Train  Resiitance.  W.  F.  Kieiel,  Jr.,  ai  the  teiull  of  a  number  of  rear* 
•tudy  and  experience,  bu  developed  ■  farmuli  on  train  reiiitince  which 
•hould  prove  of  coniiderable  practical  value.     Auguat  25,  page  377. 

Uallet  LKomotive  with  20  Driven  for  the  Santa  Fe.  The  2-10-10-2 
trpe  Hallel  locomotivei  which  were  eanveited  from  Santa  Fe  trpe  loco- 
motivei  in  the  ihop*  at  Topelca,  Kan.,  and  which  are  bjr  far  tlie  largcit 
locomotive)  in  existence,  are  fullr  deaciibcd  and  illuitrited  in  the  iiiue  of 
Auciut  25,  page  379. 

FreiEht  Cars  for  Shipinng  TTassfoioieca.  A  high  capacilj'  well-car  for 
tbii  purpoie,  built  for  the  Wettinghouae  Electric  &  Hanufacturiog  Com- 
panr.  is  illuitrated  and  deicribed  in  the  inue  of  Auguil  25.  page  381. 

The  Demands  of  tbc  Weatcrn  Sfaopmen.  A  full  text  of  the  demand* 
presented  to  the  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific  will  be  lound  on  page  3B3 
of  the  iiSDc  of  August  25. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

TtmfTatuTt-Enlrtpy  Diagram.  By  Charles  W.  Bert]'.  Asslstaot  Ptofeaaor 
of  Mechanical  Engineerini,  Massachusetts  Jnalitute  of  Technolon. 
Published  by  John  AViler  £  Sons,  New  Vork.  Ooth,  5  in.  z  7>i  in. 
Price,  t2.50. 

This  volume  is  the  third  edition  of  Professor  Berry's  treatment 
of  the  temperature-entrophy  diagram.  It  now  consists  of  nearly 
400  pages,  minor  insertions  having  been  made  in  the  chapters 
on  the  flow  of  f\uids,  the  gas  engine  cycles  and  the  non-conduct- 
ing steam  engine.  The  chapter  on  refrigeration  and  the  warm- 
ing engine  has  been  expanded  into  separate  chapters  on  each 
subject.  Entrophy  analysis  in  the  boiler  room  has  been  added, 
as  well  as  tables  on  the  efficiency,  water  and  heat  consumption 
of  the  Rankin  cycle.  Professor  Berry  has  for  many  years  been 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  the  entrophy-diagram  and  his 
work  has  been  of  a  very  careful  nature.  With  the  increase  in 
the  use  of  the  temperature-entrophy  digram,  as  against  the 
pressure- volume  diagram,  this  book  wilt  find  a  special  field 
among  the  students  of  thermodynamics. 


X^lter0  to  the  SdUon 


MECHANICAL    ARTICLES    DURING    AUGUST 

T^HE  articles  of  special  interest  to  our  mechanical  department 
^  readers  that  have  appeared  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  GasetU  since  August  4,  and  to  which  Shop  Number 
readers  may  wish  to  refer,  are  as  follows : 

Steel  Motor  Coach  for  the  Pennsylvania.  A  new  sDbutban  line  between 
the  Rudion  Tenninal  building.  New  Yorii,  and  Kenarlc,  N.  J.,  will  necei- 
aitate  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  using  ■  special  type  of  car  to  meet  the 
elearanies  of  Ibe  Hudson  ft  ManhatUn  tunnel.  This  car  is  illustrated 
and  described  on  page  2BD,  Auguat  II. 

Mallet  Superheater  Locotnotives  i  Delaware  &  Hudson.  Six  of  these 
locomotives  bive  been  in  pusher  service  since  June,  1910,  and  a  short 
time  ago  four  more  [ocomolives  of  >  similar  design,  but  equipped  with 
fire  tube  superheaters,  were  placed  in  service.  Comparative  data  is  pre- 
aented  showing  the  service  of  these  engines  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
consolidation  locomotives  which  tbey  displaced.  The  method  of  operating 
and  handling  the  Mallets  is  also  described.     August  II.  page  291. 

Mallet  Locoraotlvesi  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern.  The  details  of  eight 
Mallet  locotnolives  baving  the  2-S-8-2  wheel  arrangement,  which  have 
recently  been  placed  in  service  on  this  road,  arc  described  on  page  312, 
August   18. 

Pullman  Equipment  for  the_ChicagD  Great  Western.  This  road  has 
recently  received  a  number  of  Pullman  cars,  among  which  ii  a  steel  com- 
partment sleeping  car  with  an  observation  parlor  for  the  exclusive  use  at 
women  passengers:  also  a  men's  club  car.  Both  of  these  are  illustrated 
and  described.     August   18,  page  320. 

Heating  Cars  Containing  Perishable  Freight.  A  description  of  the 
various  methods  used  for  this  purpose,  abstracted  from  ■  paper  presented 
before  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Railroad  Superintendents 
by  E.   F.   McPike.  refrigerator  service  agent,  Illinois  Central.     August  18, 

Trainmen  and  Safety  Appliances.  A  reader  suggests  that  the  repairs  or 
defects  to  safety  appliances  and  other  parts  of  tbe  cars  could  be  facilitated 
at  inspection  points  by  having  the  train  men  inspect  the  care  for  such 
defects  during  transit.     August  25,  page  365. 

Ventilation  of  Sleeping  Cars.  Abstract  of  a  valuable  paper  presented 
before  tbe  American  Public  Health  Association  by  Thomas  R.  Crowder, 
M.   D.     A  lai 


EFFICIENCY. 

Savamhsh,    Ga.,  July    19,   1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  practical  results  gained  from  the  discussion  of  articles  on 
scientific  management  which  have  been  published  during  the  past 
several  months  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  have  been  of  enor- 
mous value,  if  serving  as  nothing  more  than  a  stimulus  to  re- 
newed endeavor.  In  speaking  of  efficiency  engineering  I  take  it 
in  the  broad  meaning  of  the  word  that  it  covers  the  most 
economical  methods  of  doing  work  in  our  shops.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  all  of  us  are,  and  have  been  in  the  past,  striving  for 
this  result ;  that  some  of  the  plans  advocated  are  impracticable 
of  application  to  existing  conditions,  also  goes  without  saying. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  subject  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  the  keeping  of  it  before  us  has  certainly  served  to  keep 
us  alive  to  the  situation  and  increase  our  endeavors  to  attain  the 
desired  end.  r.  v.  gaines. 

Superintendent  Motive  Power,  Central  of  Georgia. 


SMOKE   ARCH    BOLTS. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

Any  machinist  who  has  sledged,  stretched,  beaten  and  pounded 
a  set  of  smoke  arch  bolts  for  two  or  more  days  and  then  had  to 
drill  them  out,  will  often  wonder  why  there  is  not  some  easier 
method  devised  whereby  a  cylinder  can  be  taken  from  the  boiler 
in  a  much  shorter  time.  In  these  days  of  feverish  haste,  when 
every  effort  is  put  forth  to  get  the  engine  out  of  the  back  shop 
as  soon  as  possible,  some  method  should  be  devised  to  overcome 
this  difficulty.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bolt  with  such  a  taper,  whatever  that  may  be,  thai 
one  or  two  vigorous  blows  will  cause  it  to  register  against  the 
opposite  side  of  the  smoke  arch.  Such  a  bolt  has  been  met  with 
the  criticism  that  "the  arch  might  be  broken  while  driving  the 
bolts  in,"  and  "a  reamer  with  some  taper  is  already  used,"  but 
that  taper  happens  to  be  only  I/I6  in.  to  the  foot  My  su^estion 
is  to  make  a  bolt  with  a  taper  of  %  in.  in  4  in.,  or  one  that  will 
drive  out  easily,  and  one  that  will  securely  hold  the  sheet,  liner 
and  cylinder  flange.  I  think  the  difference  of  time  in  fitting 
this  bolt  will  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  time  taken  in 
removing  it  w.  w.  reeves. 


INSTRUCTION  OF  APPRENTICES  AND  HANDY  MEN. 

July  11.  1911. 
To  THE  EnmHi  OF  THE  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  your  Old  Railroader  (Railway  Age 
Gatelte,  July  7,  page  49)  to  develop  his  own  efficiency  men? 
His  ideas  of  what  ought  to  be  are  good,  but  this  continual  harp- 
ing about  what  the  college  man  gets  and  does  is  getting  stale. 
The  college  man  cannot  last  any  more  than  the  apprentice,  nor 
can  he  make  a  success  unless  he  gets  down  to  the  work.  He 
has  the  advantage  of  education.  How  many  shops  or  roads  give 
an  apprentice  an  opportunity  to  learn  to  write  an  intelligent 
report?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  provide  the  boys  with  the 
opportunities  than  to  expect  them  to  buy  the  knowledge  to  read 
blue  prints?  If  the  boy's  parents  do  not  want  him  to  work,  if 
they  are  to  pick  the  vocation,  he  is  to  be  pitied.  You  have  a 
nonentity  to  start  with. 

I  know  of  a  road  that  introduced  apprentice  schools.  Two 
years  ago  the  laborer's  job  at  ISc  per  hour  was  preferable  to 
tbe  apprentice  rates  or  position.  Since  that  time  the  boys  have 
been  attending  the  apprentice  school.  An  average  percentage  of 
less  than  75  for  school  work  each  week  brings  the  young  r 
in  contact  with  the  master  mechanic,  3nd,/1n'ip4ic^^  ^^  boys. 
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there  are  very  few  o£  them  that  have  to  go  to  him.  Each  Bum- 
mer the  boys  have  their  baseball  team  and  have  Saturday  after- 
noons for  practice  and  play.  One  of  the  old  apprentices  or  gradu- 
ates is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  master  mechanic  all  the  time- 
usually  for  about  six  month  periods.  He  follows  lest  and  record 
work,  checking  tire  wear,  making  drawings,  etc.  The  first 
man  fell  down.  The  second  was  recently  promoted  to  a  gang 
foremanship,  and  he  has  increased  the  output  of  his  department 
in  an  amazing  way.  The  third  is  digging  away.  The  third 
week  in  the  office  he  asked  permission  to  come  to  the  office  Sun- 
days and  evenings  to  get  into  the  technical  papers  and  reports 
for  study.  Today  there  are  fifteen  applicants  for  the  next  va- 
cancy. If  the  boys  show  at  the  end  of  six  months  that  they 
are  not  fitted  for  work  in  the  school  and  the  shop,  they  are 
dropped.  In  two  years  only  one  has  been  so  handled.  The 
boys  appreciate  their  school,  their  ball  team  and  their  chances 
of  advancement  so  that  every  one  is  working  for  that  six 
months  in  the  office  or  a  chance  to  get  to  the  drawing  room  or 
the  main  shops.  The  boys  are  paid  full  time  for  their  school 
hours,  and  on  Saturdays  the  ball  team  is  so  paid  when  the  shop 
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Change  your  methods  to  suit  the  times.  Make  your  oppor- 
tunities attractive  to  young  men ;  let  the  successful  applicant 
be  the  boy  that  has  the  highest  mark  on  his  entrance  examination 
and  while  holding  him  strictly  to  his  work  use  him  as  a  human 
being.  Keep  educating  him  along  every  line  possible,  and  we 
will  not  hear  so  many  wails  about  the  college  men.  There  is  a 
place  for  everybody.  After  a  good  many  years  experience  I 
want  to  say  that  the  old  railroaders  are  more  to  blame  for 
the  decadence  of  the  mechanic  than  anybody  or  anything  else. 

There  are  plenty  of  bright  American  boys  out  of  high  schools 
who  want  to  get  into  this  work.  They  will  make  the  best  ef- 
ficiency men.  In  six  months  one  of  these  boys  at  the  point  above 
mentioned  was  promoted  to  assistant  apprentice  instructor.  The 
assistants  for  locomotive  and  other  tests  on  the  road  are  picked 
from  the  school.  Move  up  the  men  on  their  rating  of  efficiency 
and  you  will  be  amazed  at  the  knowledge  of  the  boys,  their  eager- 
ness to  get  ahead  and  their  desire  to  have  the  banner  school  on 
the  road.  Foster  this  spirit,  because  no  foreman  can  make  me- 
chanics unless  he  has  the  material  to  work  with.  Officials  above 
the  foremen  have  got  to  do  their  part. 

R  OLD  RAILROADER. 


TIRE  HEATERS. 


CkiviLAHD,  Ohio.  August  12.  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  have  read  several  descriptions  of  tire  heaters  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  most  of  which  are  very  easily  rigged  up;  but  I 
think  we  have  the  simplest  and  easiest  rigged  up  device,  and  that 
it  gives  as  good,  if  not  better  results,  than  any  so  far  described. 

It  consists  of  an  oil  tank,  similar  to  those  described,  using 
crude  oil.  The  air  is  supplied  to  the  tank  by  1  in.  hose  with 
^  in.  nipple  connections.  The  oil  is  controlled  by  a  needle  valve, 
which  connects  to  the  Jj  in.  air  line  leading  to  the  burner.  This 
air  line  is  supplied  by  a  T  connection  from  ihe  air  supply  to  the 
tank,  and  is  controlled  by  a  ^  In.  valve. 

The  burner  is  made  of  V/t  in.  pipe  bent  to  the  shape  of  the 
tire,  with  '/i  in.  holes  drilled  2  in.  apart.  The  ends  are  left  open 
and  are  about  8  in.  apart  The  hose  supplying  the  mixture  is  re- 
duced to  J^  in.  with  a  T  conneclion  with  nipples  10  in.  long, 
which  are  placed  in  openings  of  the  burner.  The  air  supply  is  at 
about  80  lbs.  pressure.  After  the  fire  has  burned  one  to  two 
minutes,  the  air  supply  is  turned  on  full.  This  gives  a  very  hot 
fire,  and  3  tire  Is  heated  so  It  can  be  removed  in  8  minutes.'  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  this  same  arrangement  was  used 
with  all  connections  %  in.,  but  it  toolc'SO  to  40  minutes  to  reinoVe 
a' tire.  '  e.  l-  Dudley, 

Macbine  Shop  Foreman,  B.  h  O. 


ESTABLISHING  AN   EFFICIENCY  SYSTEM. 

July  30,   1911. 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

If  the  management  of  any  large  concern  announced  that  its 
shop  costs  were  extremely  high  and  that  au  efliciency  engineer 
was  to  be  employed  to  find  out  the  cause,  every  man  in  the  shop 
would  be  "up  in  the  air."  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  manage- 
ment announced  that  its  shop  costs  were  high,  and  that  it  would 
like  to  check  up  the  shop  conditions,  and  desired  each  man  in 
a  supervising  position  to  furnish  an  itemized  account  of  the 
number  of  men  he  handled,  together  with  a  record  of  their  rate 
of  pay,  age,  kind  and  amount  of  work  handled,  and  speed  of 
machine  (if  any)  operated,  I  am  sure  that  some  very  surprising 
information  would  be  secured.  This  is  the  first  step  in  estab- 
lishing an  efficiency  system,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  foreman 
would  be  glad  to  assist  in  making  this  check.  After  securing 
this  information,  the  work  should  be  checked  so  as  to  simplify 
and  systematize,  cutting  out  all  unnecessary  moves. 

Every  concern,  whether  it  be  a  private  manufacturing  plant  or 
a  railway  shop,  has  foremen  who  handle  their  work  along  per- 
sonal lines,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  waste  a  lot  of  time 
and  money.  As  an  example  take  the  blacksmith  shop:  One 
foreman  may  claim  that  it  is  cheaper  to  forge  a  certain  job  and 
dress  It  so  that  there  will  be  no  machine  work  required  Another 
foreman  will  claim  It  is  cheaper  to  forge  and  leave  a  small 
amount  to  be  finished  on  the  machine,  while  still  another  will 
claim  (he  cheapest  way  is  to  block  out  a  rough  forging  and  let 
the  machine  do  all  the  finishing.  This  is  a  situation  where  the 
efficiency  engineer  can  make  a  good  showing.  After  checking  up 
all  the  conditions  that  may  effect  this  work,  he  can  render  a  re- 
port that  shows  the  cheapest  method,  regardless  of  the  opinion 
of  the  blacksmith  foreman. 

In  some  plants  new  equipment  is  installed,  but  no  advantage  is 
taken  of  the  better  facilities.  In  a  large  manufacturing  plant  the 
entire  tool  equipment  was  replaced  with  high  speed  steel,  but  no 
change  was  made  in  the  speed  of  the  line  shaft  or  in  the  sizes 
of  the  drive  pulleys.  The  result  was  that  the  shop  costs  were 
increased,  but  no  apparent  increase  in  output  was  noticed.  An 
efficiency  engineer  was  employed,  and  the  first  thing  he  recom- 
mended was  to  have  the  machines  speeded  up. 

In  another  large  shop  that  was  divided  into  several  depart- 
ments, considerable  trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  materia) 
trucked  from  one  department  to  another.  A  careful  analysis  of 
the  situation  showed  that  while  each  department  had  2  or  3  men 
whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  truck  material,  each  gang  waited  for  the 
other  gang  to  deliver  first.  In  this  case  all  the  men  were  formed 
in  one  gang  under  a  leader,  and  a  schedule  was  made  so  that  the 
entire  gang  went  to  each  department  every  hour  and  delivered  or 
removed  the  required  material.  After  working  this  way  for  one 
month  it  was  found  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  truckers  could  be 
taken  off  and  still  get  the  work  done  quicker  than  before.  Take 
the  belt  question: — How  do  you  know  that  you  are  not  losing 
money  on  this  one  llem  it  you  do  not  keep  a  record  of  your 
belts?  Check  over  your  plant  and  see  If  you  are  not  using 
leather  belt  in  some  damp  place  where  a  rubber  bell  would  last 
longer  and  cost  less  to  buy.  Perhaps  a  machine  is  equipped 
wllh  double  belting,  where  single  belting  at  one-half  the  cost 
would  give  better  service. 

In  starting  out  on  the  efficiency  idea,  remember  the  old  say- 
ing about  foremen — that  the  best  workman  does  not  always  make 
the  best  foreman.  Perhaps  an  'expert  mechanic  wilt  start  an  ef- 
ficiency system  and  base  his  results  on  the  difference  in  speed 
of  the  regular  operator  and  his  own.  This  record  makes  a  nice 
showing,  but  no  good  results  are  obtained.  After  the  expert  has 
left,  the  regular  operator  finds  that  he  cannot  handle  the  work 
Hs  fast  as  the  expert,  and  if  the  job  is  on  a  piecework  basis  he 
will  not  be  able  to  make  his  regular  rate.  This  kind  of  an  ef- 
^ficieney  system  is  a  fallura.  The  better  idea  lo  work  out  Is  to 
study  any  situation  and'  sImpHfy  or  systematize  the  work  so  that 
the  regular  operator  will  be  ableitO^increaM  his  own  work.    Take 
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.  a  planer  job  for  example : — You  may  find  that  the  reason  why  the 
operator  does  not  turn  out  more  work  is  that  he  does  not  take 
any  l^eavy  cuts,  and  that  the  reason  why  he  cannot  take  heavy 
cuts  is  that  he  does  not  clamp  his  work  on  the  machine  properly. 
This  man  will  learn  more  by  having  the  reason  of  why  he  can- 
not take  heavy  cuts  explained  to  him  than  he  would  learn  in 
watching  an  expert  do  several  jobs.  He  might  be  able  to  do 
the  same  job  that  the,  expert  did,  but  if  a  different  shaped  job 
came  along  he  would  be  lost,  (or  he  would  go  back  to  his  old 
style  of  clamping. 

In  starting  an  efficiency  system  do  not  look  for  results  too 
quickly.  We  all  know  that  by  investing  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
improvements  work  can  be  handled  cheaper  and  quicker,  but  the 
successful  efficiency  system  is  the  one  where  results  are  obtained 
in  a  quiet  manner  and  without  any  great  outlay  of  money.  Ex- 
plain to  each  workman  that  you  are  anxious  to  increase  your 
output,  but  that  you  do  not  want  Iiim  to  think  you  intend  to 
take  it  out  of  his  "hide,"  but  rather  to  take  it  out  of  the  machine 
he  is  running.  Perhaps  this  same  man  can  ofTer  some  very  valu- 
able suggestions.  Very  often  small  jobs  are  overlooked  in  the 
haste  to  correct  the  big  jobs,  but  while  the  big  job  is  only  done 
occasionally,  ihe  small  one  is  handled  daily,  and  more  saving 
can  be  made  by  correcting  the  small  job  first. 

"old  timer," 


RECLAIMING   SCRAP   MATERIAL.* 


any  kind  of  a  building.  The  building  itself  is,  therefore,  virtu- 
ally made  of  second-hand  and  scrap  materials.  We  accumu- 
lated enough  old  car  sills  for  the  framework  and  enough  old 
corrugated  iron  from  various  parts  of  the  road  for  siding. 
We  then  got  hold  of  an  old  locomotive  tank  and  boiler  that 
bad   outlived   their   usefulness   and    an   old   second-hand   pump 
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There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  economy  in 
working  up  and  using  scrap  and  second-hand  iron.  To  the 
writer  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  question  from  a  saving 
standpoint,  or  from  the  standpoint  of  safety  when  stock  is  used 
for  certain  classes  of  work.  About  two  and  one-half  years  ago 
we  installed  our  present  scrap  platform  at  West  Albany.  At  a 
plant  the  size  of  that  at  West  Albany  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
accumulate   enough   old   second-hand    materials   to   build   almost 
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Fig.  2— Part  of  the  Bulldlnga  i 


the  Scrap  Platform. 

water  supply  is  from  this 


and  dammed  up  a  ravine;  our  present 

The  reclaiming  of  material  suitable  for  freight  car  repair 
work  is  handled  by  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  all 
kinds  of  freight  car  castings  and  forgings,  and  he  keeps  in  close 
touch  with  Ihe  store  department.  In  this  way  we  accumulate 
and  keep  in  slock  enough  of  this  class  of  material  to  meet  our 


Fig.  1 — Scrap  Round  iron  Ready  to  be  Cut  Up  and  Straightened  for  Varloue, 
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demands  and  no  more.  All  staple  classes  of  material  are,  of 
course,  reclaimed  in  larger  quantities,  the  obsolete  types  being 
consigned  to  the  scrap.  We  have  a  car  demolishing  plant  five 
miles  from  the  present  scrap  platform,  where  in  the  neighbor- 


of  the  old  second'hand  accumulations.  Disposition  of  every- 
thing is  made  right  at  the  scrap  platform.  It  is  either  scrap  or 
it  is  good.  We  have  two  hammers,  one  heavy  and  one  light, 
which  are  used  for  straightening  all  kinds  of  iron,  separating 
couplers  from  pockets,  applying  pockets  to  couplers,  and,  in 
fact,  everything  that  a  hammer  can  be  used  for.  There  are 
two  blacksmith  forges  and  one  heavy  coke  furnace,  which  are 
used  for  heating  iron  for  making  all  kinds  of  shapes,  repairing 
brake  beams,  repairing  train  chains  and  other  kinds  of  repair 
work  that  can  be  handled  economically.  We  also  have  a  heavy 
shear  at  the  outside  of  the  building,  where  all  kinds  of  heavy 
"rounds"  and  bars  are  cut  to  the  suitable  lengths,  and  which  is 
used  for  separating  cast  from  wrought  and  malleable  scrap, 
etc.  A  light  punch  and  shear  is  used  for  cutting  old  bolts  to  suit- 
able lengths.  A  nut  tapping  machine  is  kept  busy  at  all  times 
retapping  the  large  accumulation  of  second-hand  nuts. 

It  would  be  impractical  to  go  into  detail  and  give  all  the 
operations  performed  at  the  scrap  platform,  but  it  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  we  could  not  handle  the  work  in  the  black- 
smith shop  if  we  attempted  to  do  there  what  is  now  being  done 
at  the  scrap  platform.  Fig.  1  shows  an  old  flat  car  with  an 
accumulation   of    soiled   round    iron   ready   to   be  cut    up    and 


Ftg.  3 — A  Fevtf  of  th«  Bina  on  the  Scrap  Platform, 
hood  of  from  30  to  50  cars  are  demolished  per  month.  These 
are  of  the  old  and  lighter  types.  This  scrap,  together  with 
everything  accumulated  within  a  radius  of  300  miles  hnds  its 
way  to  the  scrap  platform ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
different  kinds  of  this  material.  Locomotive,  building  and 
bridge,  passenger  and  freight  car,  electric  material,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  used  on  a  large  railway  system  may  be  found  there. 


Fig.  4. — Removing  the  Yoke  From  a  Coupler. 

We  have  installed  a  number  of  machines  and  work  that  was 
formerly  blocking  the  blacksmith  shop  is  now  being  performed 
at  the  scrap  platform,  and  the  blacksmith  shop  is  practically  free 


Fig.  S^RIveting  a  Yoke  to  a  Coupler. 

straightened  for  various  uses.  A  small  portion  of  the  scrap 
platform  buildings,  which  cover  an  area  of  200  ft.  x  60  ft.  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  west  end  of  the  platform  bins  used  for 
different  classifications  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  also  shows  the  self- 
propelling  hoisting  machine  which  is  equipped  with  a  magnet. 

Two  of  the  force  dismantling  an  old  M.  C.  B.  coupler  pocket 
from  the  coupler  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  while  Fig.  S  shows  them 
riveting  up  an  old  Miner  pocket  to  the  same  coupler.  This 
work  is  to  be  performed  in  the  future  by  a  pneumatic  home- 
made bulldozer,  which  has  been  made  at  West  Albany  and  in- 
stalled for  such  purposes  and- the  straightening  of  brake  beams, 
etc.  A  heavy  shear  separating  pieces  of  wrought  from  mal- 
leable iron  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Three  iron  racks  made  of  second- 
hand 1  in.  X  4  in.  flat  iron  and  angles  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  7. 
They  are  filled  with  second-hand  wrought  iron  which  has  accu- 
mulated at  the  scrap  platform.  A  section  of  a  new  iron  rack 
which  is  being  built  lo  take  the  place  of  an  old  wooden  one,  which 
is  100  ft.  long,  is  shown  in  Fig.  S.  The  new  iron  rack  will  be 
built  entirely  of  second-hand  iron. 

A  lot  of  shapes  used  in  large  quantities  in  the  freight  car 
repair  shop  and  made  entirely  of  second-hand  iron  are  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  They  include  a  set  of  coal  car  side  stakes  plated  with  light 
'A   in.   X  4  in,   arch  bar  tie  strips  land  tl.  fh.  x  4  in.  arch  bars. 
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We  have  a  large  number  of  wooden  coal  cars  that  have  been 
giving  trouble,  and  we  have  found  these  to  make  an  ideal  side 
stake.  Brake  hanger  pins,  truss  rod  extensions,  end  sill  and 
end   plank    hook   rods,   bolster    hook    rods,   brake   levers,   brake 


It  is  impossible  to  show  everything  we  nrtke,  and  a  few  of 
the  operations  performed  at  the  scrap  platform  that  are  not 
shown  in  the  photographs,  are  as  follows :  Old  M.  C,  B.  follower 
plates  are  straightened  and  cut  into  sizes  suitable  for  tandem 
gear.  Jaws  from  old  brake  rods  are  cut  off  and  made  into 
suitable  lengths.  Knuckle  pins  are  straightened.  Old  passenger 
car  transoms  are  used  for  coupler  face  plates.  Old  flat  iron 
from  1  in.  X  4  in.  to  1  In.  x  6  in.  is  used  to  make  truss  ri..d 
twin  washers.  Center  pins  are  made  from  old  roller  bars  and 
brake  staffs  from  l!4-in.  hog  iron.    Discarded  eye  beams,  8  in.  x 


Fig.  8 — Heavy  Shear  o 


Scrap  Platform. 


hangers,  dead  lever  guides  and  anchors,  coupler  striking  facs 
plates,  coupler  carrier  irons,  draft  limber  cross  tie  straps,  body 
tie  rod  clips,  foot  board  brackets  and  brake  connections  used  on 
our  standard  80,000  lb.  capacity  coal  cars  and  60,000  and  80,000 
lb.  capacity  box  cars  to  which  we  are  applying  the  heavy  Miner 
draft  gear  are  shown.  We  use  thousands  of  these  pieces  each 
month,  and  the  shapes  that  we  make  from  old  second-hand  iron 
are  just  as  good  as  if  the  iron  were  brand  new.  Box  car  door 
angle  braces  are  accumulated  from  various  sources,  and  are 
applied  to  box  cars  passing  through  the  shops  on  account  of 
the  doors  warping.  Vou  will  notice  the  bottom  of  the  dorr 
partially  shown  in  the  background,  is  equipped  with  a  heavy  wear 
iron.  These  we  make  out  of  cid  engine  flues,  flattening  them. 
We  also  make  square  washers  for  freight  car  repairs  from  old 
engine  flues.  Box  car  side  bearings  used  on  some  of  the  older 
equipment  that  has  wooden  body  bolsters  are  made  from  old  arch 
and  tie  bars. 


Fifl.  I 


h  New  )r 


1  Rack  In  Course  of  Construction. 


12  ft.,  are  reclaimed  from  trucks  to  make  caboose  draft  arms. 
Eye  beams  from  standard  steel  platforms  on  toaches  are  used 
tor  caboose  draft  arms.  Old  discarded  sill  steps,  too  short  for 
the  present  safely  appliance  standards,  are  made  into  running 
board  brackets.  Old  accumulations  of  corrugated  iron  are  used 
for  spark  shields  under  passenger  equipment.  Old  boiler  plates 
are  used  for  coal  car  roller  bar  plates.  Old  channel  irons  8  in. 
to  12  in.  wide  are  utilized  for  reinforcing  pressed  steel  flat  cars. 


Fig.  7 — Iron  Rack*  for  Storage  of  Second-Hand  Wrought  Iron. 
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This  is  just  a  sample  of  the  various  uses  to  whicb  we  apply 
accumulated  second-hand  iron. 

Fig.   10  shows  an  80,000  lb.  capacity  coal  car  equipped  with 
the  dilTerent  parts  that  we  make  from  second-hand  iron,  these 


the  application  of  the  heavy  gear  to  all  of  the  belter  equipment 
both  box  and  coal.  We  will  be  able  to  make  all  the  parts  of 
second-hand  iron,  as  there  is  a  large  accumulation  of  the  sizes 


parts  being  marked  white.  We  have,  from 
this  kind  throiigh  the  shops  for  general  repai 
cation  of  the  heavy  gear  every  month,  and 


Fifl.  9— Freiflht  Car  Parta  Made  Prom  Second-Hand  Materi. 

Following 


i  and  the  appli- 
re   now   starting 


savings  effective  by  the  rcclaim- 
of   second-hand   material   from  January   1   to 


SprEngs    . 

Buili  TICK 
FrtiRhi  c. 
Freight  p 
Knuckle 
Follower 


3.74S 
5,750  : 
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We  are  operating  the  entire  freight  car  repair  department 
without  utilizing  new  iron  for  anything  but  coupler  pockets 
and  some  of  the  lai^er  bolls.  A  careful  study  of  the  redaimation 
work  for  Ihe  past  three  years  has  resulted  in  an  incredible  re- 
duction of  expenses.  The  argument  is  often  advanced  that  the 
■  increased  labor  entailed  in  working  over  old  iron  offsets  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  new  iron  and  the  price  obtained 
for  scrap.  Such  is  not  the  case.  At  West  Albany  we  convert 
1.000  lbs.  of  scrap  iron  for  $.80,  which  includes  supervision,  main- 
tenance, etc.  Add  this  to  the  scrap  value  ($6)  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  saving  of  $8.30  per  1,000  lbs.  is  effected,  as  new  iron  costs 
at  least  $15  per  1.000  lbs. 

The  remolding  of  scrap  asbestos  into  commercial  sizes  of  pipe 
covering  and  the  utilization  of  scrap  rubber  for  matting,  etc., 


wards  be  returned  to  the  scrap  yard  platform  or  to  the  regular 
storeroom,  according  to  the  system   followed. 

Classifying  the  Scrap. — Large  quantities  of  good  iron  of  va- 
rious dimensions  comes  in  constantly  from  cars  and  trucks  that 
have  been  in  wrecks,  or  that  are  torn  down.  If  this  iron  is 
sorted,  reclaimed  and  left  separated  according  to  size  and  kind, 
much  lime  and  labor  are  saved.  The  usual  plan  is  to  crowd  all 
kinds  and  sizes  of  one  class  of  scrap  into  a  designated  bin, 
where  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  at  the  particular  size 
wanted  without  loss  of  time  and  extra  labor,  with  consequent 
extra  cost.  The  spectacle  of  several  men  tearing  out  a  lot  of 
scrap  iron  trying  to  find  a  particular  kind  or  size,  is  certainly 
not  edifying  nor  conducive  to  a  good,  economical  system  in  the 
scrap  yard. 


Fig.  10— The  White  Part*  Are  Made  From  Second-Hand  Material. 


is  now  receiving  our  attention.  In  fact,  the  reclaiming  of  old 
materials  proves  to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  daily 
routine. 

ECONOMIES  OF  THE  SCRAP  YARD.* 

BY  C.  C.  LEECH, 
Foreman,  Penntylvania  Railroid,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Does  it  pay  to  reclaim  second-hand  parts  of  cars  and  locomo- 
tives? Yes,  if  the  conditions  are  right,  and  they  are  properly 
maintained.  By  this,  we  mean  (1)  that  a  yard  must  be'of  suf- 
ficient size  to  allow  ample  room  for  bin  and  platform  space; 
(2)  ample  track  facilities,  both  for  loading  and  also  the  un- 
loading of  scrap  sent  in  from  along  the  road;  (3)  plenty  of 
room  for  the  yard  or  shop  laborers  to  wheel  in  scrap  gathered 
up  daily  about  the  yard  or  shop  to  any  desired  bin  or  place ; 
(4)  a  system  of  tracks  and  light  platform  cars  for  quickly  mov- 
ing different  varieties  of  scrap  to  the  more  remote  points  in 
the  yard;  (5)  a  power  crane  for  expediting  the  handling  of 
heavy  material.  Lastly,  and  of  great  importance,  an  intelligent 
man  must  be  in  charge  of  the  department  to  judge  the  scrap 
when  it  is  unloaded,  consigning  at  once  to  the  bins  that  which 
is  of  no  further  use,  or  that  which  it  would  not  pay  to  fix  over, 
and  sending  the  usable  scrap  to  the  allotcd  places  on  the  plat- 
forms, where  it  may  be  laid  out  and  classitiod  and  be  instantly 
found  when  wanted.  Such  material  as  may  need  straightening 
or   other    repairs   can   he    sent   to   the   shop   at   once,   and   after- 
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System  of  Accounting. — Under  ideal  conditions  the  scrap 
yard  should  be  conducted  on  strictly  storehouse  lines,  both  as  to 
handling  and  accounting.  That  there  is  money  in  the  scrap 
proposition  is  undeniable,  as  witness  the  many  scrap  yards  scat- 
tered all  over  any  large  city,  and  note  the  variety  of  scrap  ma- 
terial, ranging  from  boilers  of  all  descriptions  and  ages  to 
holts  of  all  sizes  and  lengths.  That  there  is  also  much  loss  due 
to  a  poor  system  of  handling,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  is  also 
undeniable. 

Reclaiming  Scrap  Bolts. — Many  roads  reclaim  all,  or  nearly 
all,  scrap  bolts.  The  writer  knows  of  one  company  doing  this 
at  an  average  cost  of  1.3  cents  per  pound,  very  much  below  the 
cost  of  new  holts.  Even  that  figure  can  be  reduced  by  improve- 
ment in  the  system  of  handling.  Too  many  operations  will  cut 
into  the  profits.  The  company  referred  to  has  laborers  gather 
up  the  old  bolts  of  all  kinds  and  si?:es  from  the  tracks  and 
yards  where  car  repairs  are  made.  They  are  thrown  into  a  car 
along  with  other  scrap  material.  When  the  ear  is  unloaded,  the 
bolts  are  loaded  into  wheel-barrows  and  taken  to  the  bolt  shop. 
There  they  are  classified  in  square,  symmetrical  piles,  some- 
times six  feet  in  height,  very  nice  to  look  at  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  but  expensive.  From  here  they  are  picked  over  and  taken 
to  the  bolt  shearing  machine,  and  cut  off  to  required  lengths;  for 
example,  an  8-in.  bolt  is  cut  to  6  in.  in  length,  thus  doing  away 
with  the  old  threads  and  allowing  new  ones  to  be  cut  in  the 
threading  machine.  The  straightening  is  quickly  done  under  a 
small  steam  hammer. 

While  the  operations  of  shearing,  stitii^tenins,  sild^thread- 
i7ecl  by 
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ing  must  of  necessity  go  with  the  reclaiming  and  re-use  of  old 
bolts,  and  the  quaniiiy  turned  out  is  dependent  on  the  facilities 
and  the  speed  of  the  operators,  the  operations  incident  to  the 
delivery  of  the  old  bolts  lo  the  shop  will  certainly  stand  im- 
provement. An  ideal  method  with  which  the  writer  is  familiar 
is  to  fit  up  an  ordinary  gondola  or  box  car,  the  latter  preferred, 
with  bins  so  that  when  the  bolts  are  loaded  they  are  thrown 
into  the  proper  bins  at  once  and  are  classified  at  the  start,  each 
bin  in  the  car  being  plainly  marked.  Similar  bins  are  provided 
at  the  bolt  shop  and  the  bolts  are  unloaded  directly  into  these. 
No  piling  or  sorting  is  necessary.  Carrying  out  this  idea  o( 
scrap  classification  still  further,  another  car  is  provided  with 
bins  for  scrap  of  various  kinds,  such  as  wrought  iron,  sieel,  cast 
iron,  couplers,  etc.  Placed  at  a  convenient  point  in  the  repair 
yards,  or  moved  about  when  expedient,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
have  the  various  kinds  of  scrap  material  thrown  in  the  proper 
compartments  in  the  car,  and  the  scrap  is  thus  classified  at  the 
first  handling.  Two  or  more  old  cars  that  have  been  condemned 
for  road  service  can  be  assigned  to  the  shop  department  and  be 
cheaply  fitted  up  for  these  scrap  cars.  This  provides  a  car  for 
loading  while  one  is  being  unloaded  at  the  bins. 

Scrap  Cur  Axles. — Most  roads  that  have  shops  of  consider- 
able size  manufacture  a  large  amount  of  material  for  freight  car 
repairs.  Good  and  economical  use  is  made  of  scrap  iron  axles 
and  some  steel  ones  in  the  manufacture  of  standard  freight  car 
material  and  locomotive  parts. 

Reclaiming  Old  Nuts.— The  writer  is  familiar  with  a  targe 
road  that  had  never  made  any  use  of  scrap  nuts.  Some  time 
ago  a  system  was  installed  at  a  repair  point  of  considerable 
size,  a  laborer  being  assigned  to  pick  up  all  the  old  nuts  and 
put  each  kind  in  a  box  of  convenient  shape,  holding  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  pounds.  These  boxes  when  filled  are  de- 
livered to  the  shop  and  the  nuts,  already  sorted  and  classified, 
are  retapped  on  a  high-speed  nut  tapping  machine  at  an  aver- 
age cost  for  all  operations  of  one  cent  per  pound,  as  against  two 
cents  per  pound  and  more  for  new  nuts  purchased.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  thus  reclaim  three  thousand  pounds  of  nuts  in  a 
month.    Certainly  some  saving  in  that. 

Car  Wheels. — The  question  of  the  expeditious  and  economical 
handling  of  scrap  wheels  is  a  difficult  one  with  most  shops. 
There  is  seldom  room  enough  for  the  storage  of  more  than  a 
few  hundred  wheels  at  a  lime;  there  should  be  space  tor  many 
times  more.  Long  delay  in  moving  the  wheels  or  in  loading  or 
awaiting  orders  to  load,  or  holding  wheels  for  a  better  price, 
causes  so  much  extra  handling,  and  interferes  so  much  with 
the  entire  system  of  wheel  production  that  in  many  cases  the 
profits  resulting  from  the  sale  of  scrap  wheels  are  very  much 
reduced.  If  conditions  can  be  made  to  conform,  there  is  but 
one  ideal  way  o£  handling  scrap  wheels,  and  that  is  directly 
from  the  dismounting  machine  into  the  cars,  the  loading  plat- 
form being  on  a  level  with  the  wheel  shop  floor,  and  the  loading 
tracks  so  arranged  that  the  floor  of  the  car  is  level  with  the 
platform  and  the  distance  from  the  wheel  shop  as  short  as  pos- 
sible. As  each  wheel  is  pressed  olT  at  the  dismounting  machine  it 
may  be  rolled  directly  into  the  car  with  one  handling.  Or,  if  hap- 
pily, there  is  room  for  a  loading  platform  of  very  generous  width 
and  length,  a  large  number  of  wheels  can  be  stored,  awaiting  dis- 
position, though  this  means  handling  each  wheel  twice.  The 
writer  is  familiar  with  a  road  that  always  handles  each  wheel 
three  limes,  and  sometimes  four,  in  the  process  of  dismounting 
and  final  loading  on  the  ear.  It  does  not  require  very  much 
business  acumen  to  figure  out  the  resultant  loss  with  this  kind 
of  a  system. 

Borings  and  rurMrngj,— Another  difficult  and  vexatious  prob- 
lem is  the  proper  handling  of  the  borings  and  turnings  accumu- 
lating from  the  different  machines  in  the  shop.  Here  we  have 
the  problem  of  separating  the  various  metal  turnings,  including 
steel,  wrought  iron,  cast  iron,  malleable  iron,  and  very  likely 
several  varieties  of  brass  and  bronze.  In  a  large  shop  where 
the    brass   work    is   usually    assigned    to   certain   niachiries,   iron 


forgings  to  another  group,  steel  work  to  still  another,  and  so 
on,  not  much  difficulty  arises.  It  is  in  the  small  shop  where  a 
large  amount  of  work  must  be  turned  out  on  a, small  number 
of  machines  that  the  trouble  occurs.  It  is  impossible  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  give  each  machine  a  variety  of  work,  the 
material  of  whjch  may  be  steel,  brass,  iron  forgings  and  cast 
iron,  all  in  one  day,  or,  indeed,  in  the  short  space  of  several 
hours.  Where  this  class  of  scrap  is  sold  the  buyer  possibly 
wants  all  steel,  and  does  not  want  it  mixed  with  cast  iron,  or 
does  not  care  to  buy  a  carload  of  wrought  iron  turnings  and 
find  a  large  percentage  of  brass  in  the  center  of  it.  Where  one 
machine  has  to  be  used  for  so  many  difTerent  classes  of  work 
and  kinds  of  material,  there  is  bound  to  be  some  mixture,  even 
with  extreme  care,  but  it  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  If  there 
was  time  to  clean  the  machines  and  carry  away  the  turnings  be- 
tween each  piece  of  work,  the  problem  would  be  easy,  but  in  the 
interest  of  speed  and  economy  this  is  not  possible. 

A  fairly  good  plan,  adopted  by  the  writer,  is  to  have  boxes 
made  for  lathes  and  other  machines  where  it  is  possible  to  use 
them,  to  go  under  the  machine.  The  box  is  as  long  as  can 
conveniently  be  managed  and  of  a  width  not  to  interfere  with 
the  operator.  The  depth  should  be  about  6  in.,  depending  on 
the  vertical  space  under  the  machine  or  lathe.  The  lathe  box, 
for  illustration,  is  partitioned  through  the  center  at  right  angles 
to  its  length  into  two  compartments.  A  sliding  cover  is  made 
large  enough  to  cover  one  compartment  at  a  time.  Thus,  when 
one  end  of  the  box  is  being  used  for  cast  iron  turnings,  and  the 
next  piece  of  work  put  in  the  lathe  is  steel,  the  box  can  he 
quickly  turned  end  for  end ;  the  sliding  cover  is  then  pushed 
over  the  cast  iron  compartment  and  all  mixture  is  prevented, 
the  steel  turnings  dropping  down  into  the  other  half  of  the 
box.  The  box  should  be  of  such  height  as  to  allow  room 
between  it  and  the  under  side  of  the  lathe  bed  for  a  good  sized 
pan  made  of  heavy  galzanized  iron.  This  can  be  used  when 
both  compartments  of  the  box  are  occupied  and  another  kind 
of  melal  is  to  be  worked  on.  These  pans  should  be  large 
enough  to  cover  the  open  end  of  the  box.  Placed  thus  directly 
under  the  work  a  large  percentage  of  the  turnings  and  borings 
will  drop  into  the  pan.  If  it  is  necessary  after  the  piece  of 
work  is  finished  to  work  on  still  another  kind  of  metal,  the  pan 
may  be  quickly  removed  and  another  one  substituted.  It  is 
the  duty  of  ihe  shop  cleaner,  or  attendant,  to  take  up  the  filled 
pans  or  boxes  and  deposit  their  contents  in  the  proper  scrap 
bins,  which  should  be  done  every  day. 

Looking  over  the  situation,  then,  as  outlined  above,  we  find 
the  following  essentials  necessary  to  the  successful  handling  of 
the  scrap  problem:  Plenty  of  room  must  be  provided;  economy 
in  handling  should  be  looked  after;  a  plain  and  simple  system 
of  accounting  must  be  used,  and  it  pays  to  have  intelligent  and 
competent  supervision  to  obtain  the  best  results. 


There  are  now  in  operation  two  important  Chinese  slate  rail- 
ways. One  is  from  Pekin  by  way  of  its  harbor  Tsientsin  north- 
ward to  Mukden  in  Manchuria,  with  a  branch  to  Ninchmang, 
the  harbor  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Pe-chi-li.  The  Japanese 
authorities,  in  possession  of  the  South  MatKhunan  Railway,  a 
little  further  east,  have  diverted  to  it  the  chief  southbound  traffic 
of  that  part  of  Manchuria,  consisting  of  beans,  bean  oil  and  bean- 
cake,  and  the  country  sulTered  from  inundations,  in  spite  of 
which  the  earnings  of  the  Chinese  Northern  Railway  for  the  15 
months  from  October  1,  1908,  to  the  end  of  1909  were  $?,172,600, 
which  was  more  than  ever  before.  The  working  expenses  are 
reported  as  only  Z\^  per  cent,  of  the  earnings.  The  other  state 
railway  is  the  line  from  Pekin  to  Hankow,  built  by  a  Belgian 
company,  but  taken  over  by  the  government  afterwards.  Its 
gross  receipts  were  $5,513,205  in  1909,  which  is  4)4  per  cent, 
more  than  the  year  before  and  24  per  cent,  more  than  in  1907. 
The  net  earnings  were  33  per  cent,  of  the  gross,  7  per  cent,  r 
than  in  1908,  and  13  per  cent.  : 
was  not  worked  by  the  statt;  oirtil^l 
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Master  Mccbsnic.  T.  h  N.  O.,  Housion,  Tcus. 
RADIAL    ATTACHMENT    FOR   SLOTTING   QUADfiANTS. 

A  device  for  slotting  reverse  lever  quadrants  is  shown  in  Figs. 
1  and  2.  It  consists  of  an  arm  clamped  to  the  b«d  of  the  slot- 
ter  in  which  slides  an  adjustpble  fulcrum  which  may  be  clamped 
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-Radial   Device  for  Cutting  T««th  i: 


Quadrants. 
ance  made  with 


to  give  the  desired  radius.  An  ingenious  cc 
a  nut,  a  screw  and  a  suitable  index  plate  is  used  to  insure  the 
proper  spacing  of  teeth.  By  this  improvement  considerable 
time  is  saved,  and  all  the  quadrants  are  cut  with  standard  teeth. 
With  this  device  the  accurate  adjustment  of  the  quadrant  may 


— Cim^iec/  On  Beef  of  Mocttme- 
Fig,  2— Radial  Attachment  for  Slotting  Machi 

be  quickly  made  and  from  four  to  eight  quadrants  may  be  slot- 
ted at  one  lime.  The  table  on  which  the  work  is  clamped  is 
driven  by  a  pin  working  in  a  slot  as  shown,  which  allows  it  to 
turn  about  the  oui-board  center. 


JIG    F 

An  attachment  lo  be  used  on  a  shapef  for  machining  rod  brasses 
is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  angle  block 
rigidly  clamped  to  the  table  of  the  shaper.  The  brasses  are 
clamped  to  the  plate  B,  which  has  a  bearing  in  the  vertical  leg 


Pig.  3 — Angle  Chuck  for  Shaping  Rod   BraaseB. 
of  the  block.    This  plate  is  free  to  swing,  and  has  four  tapered 
index   holes   (or   a   hardened   sleel    pin   extending   through   both 
block  and  plate,  locating  the  four   faces  of  the  brass  50  deg. 
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Fig.  4 — Rod  Braaa  Clamp  for  Shaper. 

from  each  other.  Wh'iie  the  brass  is  being  machined,  it  is  clamped 
to  the  angle  block  by  the  1-in.  bolt^  as  shown.  With  this  device 
the  brasses    may  be    finished  accurately    on  all  sides  with  one 
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GANG  TOOL  FOB  BOCKER  ARM   BOSSES. 

The  tool  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6  may  be  used  to  advantage 
both  for  turning  the  ends  of  rocker  arms  and  turning  the  solid 
grease  cups  on  side  rods.    Its  shank  is  made  to  fit  the  drill  spindle. 


Fig.  t~Tool  for  Turnirtg  Enda  of  Roeksr  Armi. 


Fig.  7 — Radial  Attachment  for  Milling  Machine. 

The  tools  are  placed  in  horizontal  slots  in  the  body  and  are 
clamped  in  position  by  a  cover  plate.  This  tool  may  also  be 
used  for  various  other  purposes,  such  as  finishing  up  certain 


Fig.  6 — Tool  for  Turning   Enda  of  Rocker  Arma  and 
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classes  of  work  on  a  horizontal  boring  mill.  The  old  method 
o£  finishing  rocker  arms  with  a  tool  requiring  four  or  five  cuts 
is  greatly  improved  by  this  arrangement,  the  same  work  being 
done  in  one  half  the  time,  as  only  two  cuts  are  necessary  for 
roughing  and  finishing. 

SADIAL  ATTACHMENT  K»  unxINC  LINKS. 

A  method  of  machining  links  on  a  milling  machine  is  shown 
in  Figs.  7  and  &  In  this  case  the  out-board  center  is  fixed  and 
the  adjustments  are  made  by  the  right  and  left  threaded  ad- 
justing screw,  operated  by  the  12-in.  hand  wheel.  The  adjust- 
ment is  made  more  rigid  by  the  arms  extending  out  to  each  end 
of  the  table,  clamped  in  the  slots  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  table  is 
made  free  to  swing  about  the  center  by  removing  the  trans- 
mission feed  screw.  With  this  device  the  entire  width  of  the 
Jink  face  is  milled  to  a  finished  surface  in  one  cut. 

I  IMPROVED  LOCOUOnvE  BBIVING  BOX. 

An  improved  locomotive  driving  box  is  shown  in  Figs.  9, 
10  and  11,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  proved  by  practical 
use.  Where  it  is  used,  the  driving  box,  shoe  and  wedge  can  be 
removed  from  the  locomotive  without  taking  out  or  dropping  the 
driving  wheels,  disturbing  the  brake  rigging  or  taking  down  the 
frame  binder.  To  remove  the  driving  box  from  the  locomotive,  it 
is  simply  necessary  to  take  the  weight  off  the  spring  or  equalizer, 
shift  the  saddle  or  equalizer  to  one  side  and  lift  out  the  key 
which  holds  the  box  in  place,  whereupon,  since  the  box  is  un- 
flanged  at  the  outer  end,  it  can  be  moved  inward  on  the  axle 
and  taken  out.  Then  the  shoe  and  wedge  may  also  be  removed 
without  disturbing  the  other  parts. 

The  shoes  and  wedges  are  built  out  on  the  outside  so  as  to 
take  the  lateral  thrust  and  part  of  the  wear  of  the  driving 
wheel  hob.  The  driving  box,  although  having  no  outer  flange, 
resists  the  lateral  thrust  of  the  driving  wheel  hub  in  the  usual 
manner,  transmitting  the  load  through  the  previously  mentioned 
key  to  the  shoe  and  wedge.     In  the  construction  of  this  box 


Fig.  9 — Improved    Locomotive   Driving   Box   as  Applied   to   a 
Locomotive. 


Fig.  8— Radlut  Attachment  for  Milling  Machine. 
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the  wearing  surfaces  on  the  sides  of  driving  box  have  been  in- 
creased nearly  50  per  cent.,  and  the  shoe  and  wedge  have  been 
materially  strengthened ;  it  also  permits  of  better  lubrication.    The 


This  device  is  comparatively  inexpensive  to  apply  to  loco- 
motives going  through  shop.  No  new  patterns  are  required; 
building  out  the  old  pattern  for  shoes  and  wedges  and  planing  off 
the  outside  f!ange  of  the  old  driving  box  are  the  only  changes 
necessary.  This  driving  box  construction  is  specially  adapted 
for  Mallets  and  locomotives  with  outside  valve  gear,  and  will 
greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  running  repairs  and  engine  house  ex- 
penses on  any  style  of  locomotive. 

KEY    SEATING    UACHINE. 

A  machine  for  making  Iceyways  for  eccentrics  in  driving 
axles  is  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13.     It  is  clamped  to  the  axle 


Fig.   10 — Improved    Locomotive   Driving   Box;    Aaiembled. 
wedges  will  not  require  adjustment  as  often  as  those  ordinarily 
used,  and  frame  failures  will  be  materially  reduced.     A  worn 
out,  broken  or  loose  journal  brass,  or  driving  box,  can  be  taken 
out,  repaired  and  replaced  in  a  few  hours  without  the  use  of  a 


Fig.  12— Key-Way  Cutting  Machine. 

ly  two  forged  steel  jointed  yokes  as  shown.  The  body  of  the 
machine  is  made  V- shape  to  insure  a  good  bearing  on  the  axle. 
It  contains  a  small   carriage,  operated   by   a   lead   screw,   which 


Fig.  13— Key  Seat  Cutter. 


«r-- 


drop  pit  or  crane.  The  labor  of  taking  down  and  setting  up 
■connecting  rods,  brake  rigging,  dropping  wheels,  etc..  is  saved 
and  the  locomotive  is  out  of  service  only  a  few  hours  for  such 


noves  the  cutter  along  the  axle.  The  cutter  is  a  small  end 
nilling  tool  driven  by  an  air  motor  as  shown  in  Fig.  12,  With 
his  machine  better  work  is  obtained,  much  time  is  saved  and 
he  valve  man  is  sai-ed  considerable  t 
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ECCENTRIC    JUANDfiEL. 

A  maiidrd  for  turning  four  eccentrics  at  a  tin 
in  Figs.  14  and  15.  Ii  is  made  of  cast-iron  V/i  i 
inside  being  cored  out  to  reduce  the  weight.    Steel  cc 


TPUCK    Ftlt    MOUNTED   DBIVINC    WHEELS. 

wheel  truck   whose  loading  floor  is  only  4Ji  i 
is  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17.    It  is  made  of  3  i 
on,  with  10-in.   forward  wheels  and   14  in.  reai 
clearly  shown  in   Fig.   17,  and   its  U! 
truck  for  heavy  material  is  apparent.    The  fide  rails 


1.  tar- 


1.  X  I'A 


I.  apart,  which  allows  a  pair  of  mounted  driving  wheels  to  ride 


Fig. 


—Mandrel  for  Turntng   Eccentrlca. 


serled  in  the  ends  at  a  distance  off-center  to  correspond  I 
required  eccentricity,  which  in  this  case  is  2^j  in.  for  on 
of  centers  and  2%  in,  for  the  other  set, 
vided  to  elimin 


Fig.  15 — Eccentric  Mandrel. 

are  provided  for  the  eccentrics  and  they  are  clamped  to  the 
mandrel  by  tie  keys.  These  mandrels  have  proved  their  reliability 
for  turning  up  new  cast  steel  eccantrics  or  trueing  up  old  ones. 
They  will  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  cuts  and  the  mandrel  shown 
will  handle  two  different  thri 


Fig.  IS — Handy  Truck  for  Drivlnfl  Wheel*. 

easily  without  danger  of  rolling  off.    Several  of  these  trucks  are  in 
use  in  the  Southern  Pacific  shops  at  Houston,  Tex. 

ATTACHMENT  FOR  TURNING  CBOSSHEAD  WBIST   PFNS. 

A  device  for  turning  wrist  pins  on  a  four-bar  crosshead  is 
shown  in  Figs.  18  and  19.  It  is  applied  to  the  over-arm  of  a 
milling  machine  and  clamped  about  the  wrist  pin.  A  gear  is 
used  on  the  spindle,  in  place  of  the  milling  cutler,  which  drives 
the  split  gear  that  holds  the  tools.  Tools  are  placed  on  each 
face  of  the  gear  so  that  all  the  work  on  the  wrist  pin  may 
be  completed  in  one  operation.  The  whole  arrangement  is  split 
with  the  exception  of  the  driving  gear,  and  it  is  readily  applied. 
The  crosshead  is  clamped  to  the  table  of  the  milling  machine 
and  all  the  feeding  is  done  by  moving  the  work  instead  of  the 
tool. 

LATBE    ATTACHMENT    FOB    TURNING    REVERSE    SHAFT. 

A  device  for  turning  bearings  on  the  ends  of  reverse  shafts 
is  shown  in  Figs.  20  and  21.  A  special  lathe  center,  about  19  in. 
long,  is  required,  vrhich  has  a  !^-in.  keyway,  as  shown.     The 
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Fig.  17— Track  for  Mounted  Driving  WhMla. 
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Fig.   IS— Turning  Wriat  Pint  on   CroMhead*. 


Section  A-B 
Fig.  19 — Tool  for  Turning   Wriat   Pins  on  CroMheadi. 


Fig.  20— Lath*  Tool  for  Turning  Revene  Shaft  Baaringa.  ^    ^^^^^^  by  GoOQIc 
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tool  holder  fits  over  this  center  and  rotates  with  it,  being  driven 
by  a  key.  This  key  is  fast  to  the  tool  holder  but  free  to  slide 
in  the  lathe  center,  which  allows  the  tool  to  be  fed  backward 
and  forward  on  the  lathe  center.     The  tool  is  controlled  from 


locomotive  is  shown  in  Fig.  24.     This  process  has  been   : 
cessfully  used   for  welding  locomotive  frames  at  the  Hous 


Fig,  23 — Reamer  lor  Knuckle  Pin  Holei. 

,   engine   house   of   the   Texas  &   New   Orleans   for   several 


FIBEK    PLATE    THBL'ST    BEARING    FOR    DRIVING    BOXES. 

A  iiber  thrust  bearing  and  its  application  to  a  locomotive  driv- 
ing box  is  shown  in  Figs.  25  and  26.  The  face  of  the  driving  box 
is  counter  bored  5/16  in.  which,  with  a  fi  in.  tiber  plate,  allows 
for  5/16  in,  wear.  By  its  use  the  lateral  play  of  the  drivers 
may  be  taken  up  at  any  time  without  dropping  the  wheels.  There 
are  no  bolts,  nuts,  clamps  or  other  complicated  parts  to  get 
loose,    wear    out,   or    require    adjustment.     When    it   becomes 


Fig.  21 — Attachment  for  Turning  Reverie  Shaft  Bearlngt. 
the  carriage  by  an  arm  on  the  end  of  which  is  a  yoke  fitting  in 
a  H-in,  slot  in  the  holder. 

KEAUER    FOR    SIDE    RODS. 

A  method  of  reaming  holes  for  knuckle  pins  in  side  rods  is 
shown  in  Figs.  22  and  23.  The  tool  consists  of  a  mandrel 
with  a  taper  shank  to  fit  a  drill  press  and  having  an  arbor 
IH  in.  in  diameter.  With  various  sizes  of  shell  reamers 
a  combination  may  be  formed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  to  ream 


key  and 


Fig,  22 — Reamer  for  Side  Rodi. 

used  for  a  knuckle-pin  ii 


different  size  holes,  such 
the  same  time.  The 
held  on  the  arbor  by 


driven  by 
washer  and  nut  at  the  end. 


WELDING    LOCOMOTU-E    FRAMES. 

ccessful  weld  being  made  by  the  Thermit  welding  proc- 
t  back  of  the  cylinder  on  the  frame  of  an  Atlantic  type 


Fig.  24 — Making  Thermit  Weld  on  Locomotive  Frame. 

necessary  to  take  up  the  lateral  play  in  the  driving  boxes  (he 
work  can  he  done  by  simply  dropping  the  binders,  shoes  and 
wedges,  and  slipping  the  fiber  plate  in  between  the  hub  of  driv- 
ing wheel  and  the  driving  box.  The  counter  bore  in  the  box 
and  the  driving  box  cellar  holds  the  plate  securely  in  place.  The 
amount  of  saving  can  be  readily  calculated  by  considering  the 
length  of  time  it  usually  takes  to  drop  a  pair  of  wheels.  Bythii 
method  the  whole  operation  of  taking  up  the  play  in  a  com- 
plete set  of  driving  wheels  on  a  ten-wheel  locomotive  only  r 
quires  from  five  to  seven  hours.  The  i 
nzed  by  V 
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traneh  lines  where  no  drop  pits  are  available,  thereby  elimi- 
oatins  the  necessity  of  engines  being  sent  to  the  shop  for  such 


diiferent  size  taps  and  reamers.  The  steel  spring  holds  the 
pawl  in  the  ratchet  wheel  and  by  turning  the  lever  over  it  can 
be  made  to  work  right  or  left  handed.     The  effective  pulling 


FI9.  25^Flb«r  Bearing  Applied  to  Driving  Box. 

repairs.  Tliis  type  of  box  and  plate  have  been  given  a  three 
year  lest  on  heavy  passenger  engines,  and  the  results  were 
satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

BATCH ET  LEVES. 

The  ratchet  lever  shown  in  Fig.  27  is  simple  in  construction 
and  its  service  will  be  appreciated  by  all  machinists  when 
working  in  a  tight  corner  reaming  or  tapping 


KATCHET   nPE  THREADER. 

The  ratchet  pipe  threader  shown  in  Fig.  28  may  be  used  to 
advantage  in  making  repairs  to  pipe  work  on  freight  cars,  oil 
tanks  and  any  work  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  take  the  pipe 
from  its  place.  Its  construction  is  clearly  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration;   it   is   made   to   turn   in   eilher   direction  by   the   double 


Fig.  28 — Ratchet  Die  for  Threading  Pipes. 

pawl  which  is  held  in  contact  by  the  ^-in.  pin  pressed  out  by 
a  spring.  The  thickness  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  only  2J4 
in.  and  the  outside  diameter  is  3  in.,  making  it  possible  to  use 
it  in  close  quarters.  Dies  of  various  pipe  sizes  may  be  made 
to  fit  the  holder. 

CXANE    FOB    LOCOMOTIVE    FBONT    END. 

A  convenient  front  end  crane  is  shown  in  Figs.  29  and  30. 
It  t^^nsists  of  a  6-in.  I-beam,  10  ft  4  in.  long,  supported  at  the 
smoke-box  front  ring  by  a  Z-shape  clamp,  sliding  on  the  top 


Pig.  26— Fiber  Plate  for  Driving  Boxee. 

handle  is  made  of  a  1-in.  iron  rod  upsel  at  the  ratchet  end  and 
shaped  to  1^4  in.  square.  This  end  is  cut  away,  as  shown,  to 
allow  for  the  ratchet  jaws.  The  ratchet  wheel  is  2'/,  in.  diam- 
eter and  the  hole  D  is  made  to  the  required  size.  Various 
ratchet  wheels  may  he  made  with  different  size  holes  to  fit  the 


Fig,  29— Front  End  Cran^ 
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flange  of  the  I-beam  and  held  to  the  ring  by  set  screws,  and  for  2-in.  flues  and  the  other  for  2^-ia,  both  being  separately 
at  the  stack  by  a  rod  extending  down  from  a  cross-piece  at  operated  by  the  foot  levers  shown.  This  machine  can  be  used 
the  top  to  the  hook  in  the  I-beam.     When  extra  heavy  work      for  both  welding  and  swedging  during  the  same  heat.     A  ma- 
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Fig.  30 — Detail*  of  Front  End  Crane. 


is  to  be  handled,  such  as  superheater  headers,  etc.,  a  guy  ex- 
tending from  the  top  of  the  stack  to  the  outer  end  of  the  1- 
beam  is  used  to  take  up  the  strain.  A  two-wheel  trolley,  pro- 
vided with  a  hook,  is  used  on  the  lower  flange  with  which  the 
material  may  be  easily  run  in  the  smoke  box.  A  complete  set 
of  detail  sketches,  shown  in  Fig.  30;  clearly  show  its  con- 
struction. 

FLUE   WELDIKG   UACHIKE. 

A  flue  welding  machine  made  of  two  long  stroke  pneumatic 
hammers  is  shown  in  Fig.  31.    It  is  simple  in  construction  and 


chine  of  this  kind  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  and  records 
show  that  its  maintenance  cost  is  low. 

B01L£R  REPAIK    STAND. 

A  servicable  boiler  repair  stand  is  shown  in  Figs.  32  and 
33.  It  is  controlled  by  hand  power,  and  can  be  operated  by  two 
mea  This  stand  permits  the  boiler  to  be  rolled  to  any  position 
when  a  firebox  is  being  applied,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the 
work.  It  consists  of  two  trestles,  the  legs  of  which  are  built 
of  30  in.  X  3  in.  X  3  in.  angles.  Iron  bed  plates  VA  in.  x  6  in. 
are  riveted  across  the  top.     Between  these  plates  and  on  each 


Fig.  31— Flue  Welding  Machine. 


inexpensive,  yet  a  practical  and  efficient  welder.  The  upper  dies 
work  loose  in  guides  and  are  lifted  after  each  stroke  of  the 
hammer  by  ^  in.  x  1  in.  springs.     One  set  of  dies  are  made 


trestle  are  two  cast  iron  rpllers  VA  in.  thick  V.  12  in 
which  are  held  in  place  by  pins  \Yi  in.  in  diameter, 
pins  are  keyed  to  the  hub  of  the  rolli 
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out  from  the  side  of  the  bed  plate  several  inches  so  a  ratchet 
wrench  can  be  applied  for  turning  the  boiler. 

The  outer  edges  of  the  rollers  are  notched  to  prevent  slip- 
ping, and  the  lop  braces  or  bed  plates  have  at  least  three  holes 
drilled  on  each  side  of  the  center,  so  that  the  rollers  may  be 
adjusted  to  tit  different  classes  of  work.  As  will  be  noted  in 
Fig.  33  a  chain  with  18  in.  links,  provided  with  3  in.  x  7  in. 
rollers  at  each  joint,  is  swung  over  the  front  end  of  the  boiler 
and  fastened  to  the  rails  on  the  floor,  which  secures  the  boiler 
in  its  position.  The  trestle  should  be  built  higji  enough  to  al- 
low the  leg  of  the  boiler  to  swing  clear  of  the  floor  by  about 
12  in.  It  is  only  necessary  to  provide  the  ratchet  attachment  on 
the  trestle  just  forward  of  the  throat  sheet,  as  two  men  can 
handle  a  large  boiler  with  ease. 


Fig.  32— Boiler  Repair  Stand. 


The  flanging  clamp  shown  in  Figs.  34  and  35  consists  of  a 
cast  steel  bed  plate  lOji  in.  thick  x  8  in.  wide;  each  end  rests 
on  an  air  cylinder  placed  below  the  floor.  The  piston  rods 
work  through  1^  in.  holes  in  the  bed  plate,  and  are  connected 
to  the  upper  jaw  or  clamp.     The  upper  portion  of  the  piston 


Fig.  34 — Pneumatic  Flanging  Clamp. 
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rods  are  flattened  and  have  three  holes  bored  in  them  6  in. 
apart  to  accommodate  the  pin  which  secures  them  to  the  move- 
able jaw.  It  will  be  readily  seen  from  Fig.  34,  that  by  changing 
the  pins  from  one  hole  to  another,  the  upper  jaw  can  be  ad- 
justed to  any  desired  height  up  to  the  piston  rod  limit     Air 


Fig.  35— Flanging  Clamp. 

pressure  is  admitted  at  will  to  either  end  of  the  cylinders 
through  a  three-way  cock,  thereby  permitting  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  clamp  to  be  readily  raised  or  lowered.  This  device  should 
be  located  where  the  flanging  fire  and  crane  are  provided  for 
the  handling  of  sheets  and  other  heavy  work. 


RECLAIMING    SCRAP    MATERIAL.* 
BY   W.    H.   WOLFGANG. 

This  is  an  important  item  in  the  car  department,  which  is 
sometimes  gravely  overlooked  simply  because  all  the  material 
that  is  thrown  on  the  scrap  heap  is  termed  worthless  material. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  car  that  is  wrecked  on  the  road;  nearly  all 
of  the  material  is  placed  with  the  scrap,  although  some  of  it 
may  have  been  applied  just  before  the  car  was  wrecked.  First 
of  all  there  should  be  a  platform  between  two  tracks  where  all 
cars  loaded  with  scrap  can  be  easily  unloaded  and  the  good  and 
bad  material  sorted  out.  The  bad  material  should  be  put  in 
bins  or  into  cars — if  the  scrap  is  shipped  often,  the  latter.  This 
saves  considerable  room.  The  foreman  should  know  to  what 
series  of  cars  the  castings  and  forgings  belong  and  should  have 
the  good  scrap  sorted  out  and  properly  distributed.  There  will 
probably  be  considerable  scrap  from  foreign  roads ;  (his  should 
be  sorted  and  all  the  castings  and  forgings  of  the  same  class 
should  be  kept  together.  Another  system  of  caring  for  the  sec- 
ond hand  material  would  be  to  have  all  castings  and  forgings 
that  are  in  good  shape  sent  to  the  storehouse  and  used  as 
second-hand  material.  When  an  order  is  received  for  a  certain 
casting  or  forging  it  can  be  supplied  from  this  stock,  making  a 
considerable  saving  in  a  year. 

Truss  iforfj.^Truss  rods  can  be  straightened  and  used  over 
again  if  the  threads  are  still  good,  or  they  can  be  shortened  and 
used  for  shorter  cars,  or  can  be  cut  to  different  lengths  and 
made  into  standard  bolts. 

Brake  Levers. — Brake  levers,  if  (he  holes  are  worn  large,  can 
have  the  holes  plugged  and  new  ones  drilled;  the  lever  will  be 

Bolts.— Bolts  that  do  not  have  rolled  threads,  if  the  threads 
are  worn  too  badly,  can  be  cut  off  and  rethreaded.  In  cases 
where  the  head  is  broken  or  badly  worn  new  heads  can  be 
forged  on;  this  should  be  done  on  a  l!4-in.  forging  machine 
which  every  shop  should  have.  If  many  bolts  are  used  that  have 
rolled  threads  they  can  be  cut  off  and  a  new  thread  rolled  on ; 
a  great  saving  can  be  made  if  the  shop  is  equipped  with  a 
thread-rolling  machine. 

Nuts.— A  small  two-story  house  about  12  ft,  x  IS  ft.  should  be 
built  to  sorts  nuts  in;  the  second  floor  should  be  level  with  the 
scrap  platform  so  a  man  can  haul  a  wheelbarrow  into  the  house 
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and  dump  the  nuts  into- a  chute  which  leads  to  the -fiFst -door -and- 
discharges  on  top  of  a  table  which  should  be  about  30  in^  wide' 
by  6  ft,  long  and  about  30  in,  high.  The  space  underneath  should 
be  divided  into  bins  about  12  in.  wide.  The  top  of  the  table' 
should  have  holes  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  with  tin  chutes  leading: 
lo  the  bins.  The  chutes  can  be  made  to  lead  inio  kegs,  or  port- 
able boxes,  if  desired,  which  can  be  taken  to  the  nut  tapping: 
machines.  The  nuts  after  re-tapping  will  be  as  good  as  new  and 
a  great  saving  will  result. 

Axles. — Axles  can  be  forged  into  different  classes  of  parts, 
such  as  follower  plates,  elc.  A  large  steam  hammer  is  necessary 
of  about  1500  lbs.  capacity ;  also  dies,  headers  and  formers  for 
the  forging  and  bulldozer  machines,  and  for  tools  for  use  under 
the  steam  hammer.  These  tools,  of  course,  will  have  to  be  prop- 
erly hardened.  Equalizing  bars  for  passenger  cars  can  also  be- 
made.     Steel  tires  can  be  forged  and  used  in  the  same  way  as 

Cast  Steel  Body  Bolsters.— Tht  majority  of  bolsters  that  come 
[o  the  scrap  dock  have  been  only  partially  broken,  mostly  near 
the  center.  If  an  oxy-acetylene  outfit  is  available  a  good  welder 
and  an  assistant  should  weld  from  3  to  6  bolsters  per  day.  The 
bolsters  should  be  preheated  in  a  furnace  or  with  a  blow  torch. 
Akhough  the  reclaimed  bolsters  only  have  from  60  to  75  per 
cent,  of  their  original  strength  they  stand  the  service  very  well 
after  being  reapplied. 

Arch  Bars. — These  can  be  forged  into  coupler  carry  irons  and 
draft  timber  ties. 

Follower  Plales.—Most  of  the  damaged  follower  plates  art 
only  bent  or  have  the  lugs  broken  off;  they  can  be  straightened 
under  a  steam  hammer  and  new  lugs  can  be  welded  on  and  »rc 
practically  as  good  as  new. 

Knuckle  Pins.— Some  are  only  badly  bent  or  have  the  heads 
broken  off.  The  former  can  easily  be  straightened  under  a 
steam  hammer,  and  the  pins  that  have  the  heads  broken  off  can 
have  new  heads  forged  on  if  they  are  long  enough. 

King  Bulls  and  Center  Pins.^These  can  be  repaired  in  the- 
same  way  as  the  knuckle  pins. 

Hand  Brake  (fAee/j.— Different  kinds  of  brake  wheels  accu- 
mulate ;  they  should  be  kept  together  in  a  separate  bin  for  they 
can  nearly  always  be  used  over  again  for  repairs. 

Grab  Irons  or  Hand  Holds. — These  are  mostly  bent  and  can 
be  straightened  and  will  be  as  good  as  new. 

Brake  Connection  Rods. — These  are  usually  bent  or  broker* 
and  can  easily  be  straightened  and  welded. 

Brake  Connection  Pins.— Al]  that  are  in  good  condition  should 
be  sorted  into  a  bin  and  be  used  over  again. 

Springs. — Helical  springs  of  different  sizes  can  be  kept  to- 
gether in  a  bin,  if  there  are  not  too  many,  and  can  be  used 
again.  Those  that  are  broken  can  be  uncoiled  and  forged  into 
cold  chisels  and  punches,  or  other  tools.  The  elliptical  springs 
can  be  forged  into  S  wrenches,  chisels  and  different  tools;  they 
can  also  be  reworked  for  brake  beam  springs  on  passenger  cars. 

Brake  Beams. — These  are  usually  bent  or  have  the  forks  and 
heads  broken.  They  should  be  taken  to  the  smith  shop  and 
straightened  or  repaired  and  then  stored  in  bins  ready  for  use. 

Coupler  yokes. — These  should  be  sorted  and  those  that  can  be 
used  over  again  should  be  stored  in  a  separate  pile.  Those  that 
are  broken  should  be  taken  apart  and  straightened  and  put  in 
an  iron  rack. 

Cross  Tie  Rods.—Tbtse  are  J4  in.,  5i  in.,  and.  J^  in,,  should 
be  taken  to  the  smith  shop  at  the  end  of  the  scrap  platform,  and 
have  the  broken  or  battered  ends  sheared  off,  straightened  and  put 
into  the  iron  rack.  They  can  be  forged  into  bolts,  brake  hangers 
and  grab  irons. 

Uncoupling  Levers.— Th^se  are  usually  bent  out  of  shape  and 
can  be  straightened  and  rebent  to  the  desired  shape  and  used 

Rail  Spikes.— These  can  be  straightened  on  an  old  anvil, 
dipped  into  crude  oil,  and  used  ag^i^^^  byCiOOQlC 
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Scrap  Platform. — If  the  scrap  platform  is  located  far  from  the 
smith  shop  a  shed  should  be  built  at  the  end  of  the  platform  con- 
taining an  anvil,  forge  and  small  shear.  The  foreman  of  the 
platform  should  have  all  the  material  that  is  to  be  sheared  and 
straightened  placed  near  the  shed  and  from  there  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  respective  bins  or  iron  rack.  If  the  scrap  plat- 
form is  convenient  to  the  smith  shop,  all  bent  material  can  be 
loaded  on  4-wheel  trucks  and  be  taken  to  the  smith  shop  and 
straightened  under  the  steam  hammer  and  then  be  placed  in  the 

Iron  Rack. — There  should  be  an  iron  rack  located  near  the 
scrap  platform  and  all  iron  that  is  in  good  shape  and  straight- 
ened should  be  put  in  it,  so  that  when  the  smith  wants  a  piece  of 
second-haDd  material  he  will  not  have  to  sort  over  a  whole  pile 
of  scrap  to  find  what  he  wants.  This  saves  the  smith  consider- 
able time. 

All  the  material,  such  as  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  steel,  etc., 
that  cannot  be  used  again  should  be  put  in  separate  bins.  From 
here  it  can  be  loaded  in  cars  for  shipment  to  the  foundry  to  be 
melted  over  again. 


suitable  for  service  are  straightened  and  when  necessary  are 
cut  to  a  proper  length  and  rethreaded.  These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  numerous  ways  we  have  of  reclaiming  scrap  material. 


MACHINING    HUB    PLATES. 


BV  C.  E.  PATSICK. 

A  method  of  machining  hub  plates  on  a  Bullard  vertical  tur- 
ret lathe  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  With  this 
machine  all  sizes  of  hub  plates  may  be  machined  with  the  two  tool 
heads,  where  on  the  boring  mill  only  the  larger  sizes  can  be  fin- 
ished. Three  tools  are  used  in  the  vertical  turret  head,  namely  r 
a  roughing  tool,  a  finishing  tool  and  a  boring  tool,  while  in  the 
side  turret  a  H-in.  parting  tool  is  used.  In  this  way  both  ver- 
tical and  side  turret  may  be  used  at  the  same  time. 

To  machine  the  hub  plate  as  shown,  proceed  as  follows: 
Start  a  cut  with  the  roughing  tool  facing  the  top  of  the  hub 
plate :  as  soon  as  it  has  ted  in  about  lyi  in.,  the  ^-in.  parting 
tool  in  the  side  head  can  be  set  to  turn  the  outside  to  its 
proper  diameter,  using  the  fine  feed.    During  the  time  this  tool 
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BV   W.    H.   5NYDKB, 
AsiJstant  Cenenl  Foreman,  New  York.  Susquehanna  &  Weitem,  Slroudi- 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "a  scrap  pile  is  an  engineer's 
grave  yard,"  but  if  the  proper  care  is  exercised  it  will  only 
claim  such  material  as  properly  belongs  to  it.  The  system  that 
has  been  in  operation  at  our  shop  for  some  time  is  to  have  a 
committee  which  visits  Che  scrap  bins  at  least  once  a  week  and 
sorts  out  such  material  as  can  be  used  again.  This  committee 
makes  a  report  of  its  findings  to  the  general  foreman. 

Copper  Steam  Chest  Joints.— la  many  shops  tlie  J^in.  copper 
wire  used  for  steam  chest  joints  is  scrapped  when  an  engine 
comes  in  for  repairs,  because  it  is  flattened  down.  We  anneal 
these  joints  and  bend  them  edgeways,  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
former  bend.  This  makes  as  good,  if  not  a  better  joint  then  it 
was,  when  new.  It  requires  about  5  lbs.  of  ^  in.  round  copper 
wire  to  make  a  set  of  new  joints.  The  old  wire  can  be  annealed 
and  rebent  for  the  same  price  that  it  would  cost  for  making  a 
new  set. 

Old  Jacket  /ron.— Old  jacket  iron  that  is  not  suitable  for 
jacket  use  is  cut  to  proper  shape  and  used  for  tacking  on  pilots 
during  the  winter  to  prevent  the  snow  from  going  through  the 
pilot.  This  makes  a  saving  over  using  thin  boards  or  any  other 
new  material. 

Scrap  Lagging, — In  the  Railway  Age  Gaeette  of  January  7, 
1910,  page  38,  an  asbestos  grinder  is  shown,  which  is  used  very 
successfully  for  grinding  old  and  broken  section  magnesia  or 
asbestos  boiler  lagging  into  a  pulp.  This  device  may  be  very 
cheaply  made,  and  is  useful  for  grinding  the  scraps  that  are  re- 
moved from  a  boiler.  The  cost  of  grinding  sufhcienC  old  lag- 
ging to  cover  one  engine  is  about  $1.25.  The  cost  of  a  new  set 
of  sectional  lagging  is  about  $50.  A  great  saving  can  thus  be 
affected  by  sweeping  up  all  the  scrap  lagging,  grinding  it  up  and 
using  it  again.  The  ground  asbestos  is  made  into  a  mud,  and 
the  cost  of  application  is  the  same  as  for  a  new  set  of  lagging. 

Damaged  Steel  Car  Parts. — The  handling  of  bent  parts  of 
steel  cars  is  becoming  an  important  matter  in  the  car  repair 
yard.  We  have  a  4  ft.  by  6  ft  forge  located  in  the  repair  yard, 
which  is  equipped  with  a  4  in.  blast  pipe  from  the  blacksmith 
shop  fan.  All  bent  parts  are  brought  to  this  forge  and  straight- 
ened by  two  laborers.  It  is  conveniently  located  and  does  away 
with  carting  the  parts  to  the  boiler  shop. 

Bolls,  Nuts  and  IVashers. — The  laborer  that  sweeps  the  shop 
gathers  up  all  the  old  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  etc.,  and  trucks 
them  to  a  small  building  where  they  are  sorted  out.     Old  bolts 
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Machlnirtg  Hub  Platet  on  a  Vertical  Turret  Lathe. 

is  feeding  down  to  the  chuck,  the  top  can  be  faced  and  the  hole 
bored,  after  which  the  side  turret  may  be  turned  half  over  to 
bevel  the  corner.  The  top  is  then  finished  with  a  finishing  tool, 
thus  completing  one  side  of  the  hub  plat&  The  plate  is  then 
turned  over  and  a  roughing  finishing  cut  is  taken  on  the  other 
side.  The  boring  tool  is  replaced  by  a  tool  to  make  a  fillet  on 
this  side  and  with  this  operation  the  hub  plate  is  completed. 

When  making  several  plates  of  one  size  the  observation 
stops  on  the  different  feeds  are  of  great  value,  for  they  readily 
show  the  limits  to  which  the  different  feeds  are  to  run.  In  the 
case  where  many  plates  are  made  from  one  block,  the  partii^ 
tool  must  not  be  allowed  to  cut  through  the  block  until  the 
top  face  has  been  finished.  It  has  been  found  advisable  to  keep 
the  tools  in  good  condition,  especially  the  parting  tool,  as  bet- 
ter work  can  be  done,  and  in  a  shorter  time. 


According  to  the  eighth  semi-annual  report  of  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway,  covering  the  period  ended  September  30, 
1910,  the  greatest  increase  in  expenditure  was  for  railway  con- 
struction, the  amount  spent  for  that  purpose  being  $3,434.8/'0.  It 
is  probable  that  this  sum  was  used  chiefly  on  the  Antung-Muk- 
den  line,  where  there  is  a  stretch  of  about  60  miles  still  to  be 
converted  to  broad  gage,  and  in  the  construction  of  shops  at 
Shahokou.  When  these  shops  are  complejed  the  company  will 
be  able  to  supply  most  of  its  ff»f9^ J>^V_9'0  ©^C*" '*'*''■ 


MASTER    BLACKSMITHS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  International  Rail- 
road Master  Blacksmiths'  Association  met  at  the  Boody  House, 
Toledo,  Ohio,  July  15-17,  John  J.  Connors,  A.  &  W.  P.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  presiding.  Rev.  Kinnane  opened  the  meeting  with 
prayer  and  an  address  in  which  he  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
striving  toward  high  ideals.  The  mayor,  Hon.  Brand  Whitlock, 
welcomed  the  convention  to  the  city.  B.  A.  Worthington,  re- 
ceiver and  general  manager  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  gave 
a  most  interesting  address,  in  which  he  spoke  in  a  witty  manner 
of  the  development  of  the  art  of  black  smithing,  and  also  touched 
on  the  problems  of  government  regulation  of  railways  and  im- 
proved efficiency.  Following  the  presidential  address  by  J.  J. 
Connors  the  meeting  adjourned  until  the  afternooa  The  report 
of  the  secretary-treasurer,  A.  L.  Woodworth,  master  blacksmith, 
C.  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio,  showed  an  active  membership  of  277, 
associate  members  27,  and  honorary  members  10,  making  a  total 
membership  of  314.  There  is  a  balance  of  $565.96  in  the 
treasury. 

TOOLS  AND  FORMERS. 

G.  M.  Stewart  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Altoona,  Pa,, 
presented  a  paper  on  this  subject  as  follows;  We  have  learned 
a  great  deal  concerning  the  design  of  dies  from  the  methods 
of  those  who  use  the  cold  forging  process.  We  find  that  mate- 
rial will  go  so  far  at  one  operation  without  bending  or  doubling 
back,  and  to  secure  good  results  it  should  never  be  pressed  be- 
yond that  point,  as  for  instance  in  the  making  of  ladder  treads. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  the  five  operations  which 
we  use  in  making  these  treads.     Three  of  these  operations  are 
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The  two  bends  at  each  end  are  made  in  an  air  operated  bend- 
ing machine,  the  first  bend  being  made  by  the  dies  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  The  final  operation  of  bending  is  made  on  the  bending 
machine  with  the  dies  shown  on  Fig.  4,  The  dies  for  bending 
the  two  types  of  handholds  which  are  used  are  quite  similar, 


as  indicated  on  the  drawing.  The  upsetting  dies  were  forged 
from  scrap  steel,  a  set  weighing  about  200  lbs.  when  completed. 
Very  little  machining  is  required.  We  have  turned  out  more 
than  5,000  upsets  on  one  set  without  dressing.  The  dies  for 
bending  are  made  in  the  same  manner  and  of  the  same  material. 
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for  forming  the  foot  of  the  tread  in 
in.  of  ^  in.  round  stock.  The  gene 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1  and  the  details  in 
is  to  form  the  end  of  the  rod  as  shi 
rial  being  rushed  back  just  as  far  as 
r  rather  doubling  back  at  the  end. 


a  forging  machine  from  4H 
ral  arrangement  of  the  dies 
Fig.  2.  The  first  operation 
)wn  at  A,  Fig.  2,  the 
it  will  go  without  bending, 
In  the  second  operation 


s  formed  to  the  shape  B,  Fig.  2.  The  shape  at  the  end  of  this 
operation  is  just  a  trifle  smaller  than  at  the  end  of  the  third 
operation.  The  die  used  for  the  third  operation  is  the  exact 
shape  of  the  foot,  and  the  plunger  has  a  pin  in  the  center  which 
penetrates  the  foot  within  1/16  iji.  of  passing  through  the  9/16 
in.  stock.  The  foot  is  then  taken  to  an  emery  wheel  and  ground, 
making  a  very  neat  forging. 


Fig.  3 — Device  for  Banding  Enda  of  Ladder  Treads. 


weighing     about    60    lbs.    per     set    and     requiring   very 
machining. 

Discussion.— In   an    informal   discussion   of   these   dies, 
took  place  while  some  of  the' members  ^ai  XofAapg  dv< 
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blueprint,  after  the  meelins,  it  was  suggested  that  the  foot  of  the 
handhold  could  be  formed  by  two  upsetting  operations  instead  of 
three,  by  making  the  first  operation  one  of  offsetting,  rather 
than  of  offsetting  and  upsetting. 

F.  F.  Hoeffle  (L.  &  N.,  South  Louisville,  Ky.) :— Success 
in  this  work  depends  largely  on  being  able  to  design  your  own 
tools.  Such  knowledge  is  acquired  only  by  years  of  close  obser- 
vation and  experience.  Great  care  and  judgment  should  be  used 
to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  having  light  and  heavy  sections  in  the 
same  casting,  as  this  will  cause  unequal  shrinkage,  throwing  a 
strain  on  the  lighter  parts,  and  causing  them  to  break  when 
given  a  sudden  jar.     Cast  and  forged  steel  make  the  best  dies 


hardware  purposes.  It  has  been  found  that  when  parts  of  the 
grey  iron  dies  become  worn,  inserts  of  steel  of  about  .40  carbon 
can  be  used  to  splendid  advantage.  Inserts  made  from  high 
speed  steel  have  been  tried  out  and  have  failed  to  stand  up,  as 
they  are  damaged  by  the  water.  Fire  cracks  occur  and  the  dies 
will  not  do  good  work  under  such  conditions. 

G.  A.  Hartline  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Collinwood,  Ohio)  also  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  tools  and  formers  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract:  We  make  the  dies  for  our  forging  machines  of  scrap 
driving  axle  steel,  especially  where  a  large  number  of  forgings 
are  required.  We  have  dies  of  this  material  which  have  made 
thousands  of  forgings  and  are  still  in  good  condition.    If  only  a 
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Fig.  A — Olea  for  Final  Bending  of  Handholda  and  Ladder  Treadi. 


for  strength.  I  have  had  most  excellent  results  with  grey  iron 
dies.  The  following  chemical  analysis  of  iron  for  hammer  dies 
and  forging  machine  dies  and  formers  of  all  descriptions,  rang- 
ing in  weight  from  500  lbs.  to  5,000  lbs.,  to  a  great  extent  elim- 
inates the  fire  cracks  in  that  portion  of  the  dies  subjected  to 
the  intense  heat.  It  was  suggested  by  M.  Dolan,  general  foundry- 
man  foreman,  Louisville  &  Nashville: 


sulphur 


Mingine 


limited  number  of  forgings  are  to  be  made,  cast  iron  will  an- 
swer, but  we  have  had  trouble  due  to  the  breakage  of  such  dies 
under  the  tremendous  pressures  which  are  required.  Steel  gives 
the  best  service  in  the  long  run. 


.  .30  to    .50        Graphitic   Carbon.  2.2S  to  2,7S 
For  lighter  dies  and  formers  weighing  less  than  500  lbs.  the  sili- 
con should  be  increased  to  l.SO  or  2.00. 

With  grey  iron  dies  for  the  forging  machine,  I  have  found  it 
to  be  the  better  plan  to  have  3II  die  sinking  done  by  the  pattern 


Fig.  5— Typical  Olea  and  Former  for  Butt-Welding,  With  Ex- 
amplea  of  Such  Work. 

maker;  such  dies  are  good  enough  for  any  article  that  is  to 
be  made  in  a  railway  shop.  The  steel  dies  should  range  from 
.SO  to  .60  carbon,  and  the  die  sinking  should  be  done  in  the  ma- 
chine  shop,   especially    when   the    articles  are   for  commercial 


Fig.  6 — Dlea  and  Former  for  Radius  Bar  Lifting  Block*. 

We  butt-weld  a  number  of  forgings  in  our  forging  machines, 
such  as  slack  adjusting  rod  forks,  bottom  connections,  swing 
hangers  for  freight  and  passenger  cars,  and  clinker  hooks.  The 
stock  for  the  forked  ends  of  these  parts  is  sheared  on  a  bull- 
dozer and  bent  to  a  U  shape.  The  two  pieces  are  healed  to  a 
welding  heat  and  butted  together,  after  which  they  are  placed 
in  the  forging  machine  with  a  small  jet  of  compressed  air  play- 
ing on  the  parts  which  are  to  be  welded.  This  not  only  keep* 
the  metal  welding  hot,  but  blowstduf  V!^  ulH  X^T/V^Ie  which 
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might  accumulate  at   this  point.     The  plunger  has   a  pointed 
end,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  forces  itself  through  the  fork 
into  the  round  stock,  tbus  intermingling  the  grain  of  the  material 
and  insuring  a  solid  weld. 
These  bars  have  given  splendid  results  when  tested  for  tensile 


the  plunger  used  for  forming  the  round  end  yoke  can  be  re- 
placed by  one  for  bending  square  ends.  Of  course  the  blocks 
against  which  the  plunger  works  would  also  have  to  be  changed. 
These  changes  may  be  made  while  the  iron  is  heating  in  the 
furnace.  The  plunger  for  bending  the  square  back  pockets  has 
a  locking  device  on  the  end  that  works  in  a  dove-tail  groove  on 
the  bottom  of  the  plunger.  It  is  dosed  and  locked  by  an  ec- 
centric whii'h  is  operated  by  a  small  lever.    The  blank  is  placed 


Fig.  7 — Dies  and  Former  for  Slack  Adjusting  Rod  Block*. 

strength.  For  instance  a  bottom  connection  rod  for  passenger 
cars  {A,  Fig,  5),  consisting  of  a  2^  in.  x  ^  in.  bar  iron  fork 
butt-welded  to  a  piece  of  2^  in.  double  extra  wrought  iron  pipe 
in  dies  similar  to  those  shown  in  the  illustration,  broke  in  the 
weld  under  a  pull  of  151,200  lbs.  A  slack  adjusting  rod  fork 
(S,  Fig.  S)  made  of  a  U  of  2}4  ia  x  1  in.  bar  iron  butt-welded 


Fig.  9 — Adjustable  Dies  for  Bending  Round  and  Square  End 
Coupler  Pocksta. 

between  the  jaws,  and  by  operating  the  lever  is  held  in  a  vise- 
like grip  until  released  by  the  operator.  The  filler  block  A  is 
used  for  bending  the  round  end  pockets. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  operator  and  the 
heating  capacity  of  the  furnaces  in  the  successful  making  of 
forgings.  A  study  should  be  made  to  complete  each  article  with 
the  least  number  of  operations  and  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
handling. 

D.  M.  Dulin  (N.  S  W.,  Portsmouth,  Ohio): — An  ingenious 
device  for  forming  a  Wagner  door  mast  hook  in  one  operation 
is  shown  in  Fig.  10.    The  dotted  lines  show  the  initial  position 


Fig.  8 — Dies  and  Former  for  Passenger  Car  Truck  Brake 
Hanger*. 

to  1^  ia  round  iron  broke  in  the  weld  under  a  stress  of  106,000 
lbs.  A  bottom  connection  rod  for  freight  cars  (C,  Fig.  S)  made 
from  a  U  of  2^  in.  x  ^  in.  bar  iron  butt  welded  to  lH  in.  round 
stock  broke  in  the  weld  under  a  pull  of  74,000  lbs.  We  made 
about  12,000  of  these  connections  last  year. 

Dies  and  formers  for  making  several  intricate  parts  in  forging 
machines  are  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7  and  8.  Those  in  Fig.  6  are 
for  making  radius  bar  lifting  blocks  used  with  Walschaert  valve 
gears.  Those  in  Fig,  7  are  for  making  slack  adjusting  rod 
blocks,  and  those  shown  in  Fig.  8  are  for  making  brake  hangers 
for  passenger  cars. 

Dies  for  bending  either  round  or  square  coupler  pockets  on  a 
bulldozer  are  shown  in  Fig.  9.  These  dies  can  quickly  be  ad- 
justed to  suit  any  width  or  thickness  of  iron  by  loosening  the  set 
screws.  The  rollers  at  the  ends  are  fastened  to  adjustable  plates 
and  are  closed  to  the  desired  widlh.     By  loosening  a  set  screw 


Fig.  10 — Dies  for  Forming  a  Wagner  Door  Mast  Hook  on  a 
Bulldozer  in  One  Operation. 

of  the  stock  and  the  parts  of  the  apparatus.  The  full  lines 
show  the  finished  shape  of  the  material  and  the  positions  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  device. 

Discussion. — In  commenting  on  the  value  of  dies  and  formers 
used  with  the  forging  machine  or  steam  hammer,  H.  L.  Weitzel 
compared  the  anvil  to  the  stage  coach  and.  the  modern  .methods 
of  forging  to  an  observation  parlpfz^^'by  V^T  00^2  I C 
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DROP  FORGING. 


FLUE  WELDING. 


H.  E.  Gamble  (P.  R.  R.,  Altoona,  Pa.)  :— The  dies  should  be 
made  by  men  who  are  familiar  with  this  class  of  work  to  produce 
the  desired  results,  and  the  hammer  should  be  of  sufficient 
■capacity  for  the  work  required  of  it.  Some  say  that  the  rod 
breaks  in  the  drop  forge  shops  are  too  numerous.  It  may  be 
true,  but  I  believe  that  these  breaks  occur  from  over-taxing  the 
hammer  and  from  poor  material  in  the  rods.  The  drop-hammer 
cannot  stand  forever  without  some  breaks  caused  by  poor  heat- 
ing and  the  hammers  not  being  heavy  enough  to  produce  the 
work  put  under  them. 

Care  and  judgment  should  be  exercised  by  the  foreman  and 
the  die-maker  in  using  the  proper  amount  of  material  to  produce 
the  forging,  so  that  the  dies  will  not  be  overcrowded  with  sur- 
plus material  This  will  keep  down  the  cost  of  the  article  and 
reduce  die  repairs.  Plenty  of  work,  good  experienced  men, 
.and  up-to-date  hammers  and  furnaces  are  necessary  for  the  best 
results.    We  have  in  the  Juniata  smith  shop  of  the  Pennsylvania 


PIfl.  11— Machine  for  Welding   Safe    Ends  on   Tubaa. 

Railroad  one  6,000-lb..  one  3,000-lb.,  and  two  1,500-ib.  drop- 
hammers,  and  they  produce  work  ranging  in  weight  from  one- 
half  ounce  to  90  lbs.,  including  locomotive  and  car  parts. 

Jas.  T.  McSweeney  (B.  &  0-,  Baltimore,  Md.)  :— There  are  a 
great  many  forgings  that  can  be  made  on  a  drop  hammer,  that 
-cannot  be  made  on  a  forging  machine.  Very  few  railways  have 
drop  hammers,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  commercial  con- 
cerns can  make  money  by  selling  drop  forgings,  the  railways 
-could  save  money  by  making  their  own  drop  forgings.  We  are 
trying  to.  use  one  of  our  steam  hammers  to  make  such  forgings, 
but  it  is  not  a  success  on  account  of  the  lower  die  being  sepa- 
rate from  the  housing  of  the  steam  hammer,  making  it  a  hard 
matter  to  keep  the  lop  and  bottom  dies  straight.  Drop  forgings 
save  greatly  in  machine  work,  as  the  forging  can  be  made  so 
close  that  it  needs  no  further  work  after  coming  from  the 
hammer. 

Discussion. — Tlie  grade  of  steel  to  be  used  for  the  dies  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  class  of  work  which  is  to  be  done.  The 
dies  may  sometimes  be  hardened  to  advantage,  but  only  on  the 
surface,  and  on   that  part  of  the  surface  which   is   subjected  to 


C.  A.  Scnsenback  (P.  R.  R.,  Sunburg,  Pa.):— We  use  but  one 
man  on  welding  flues,  and  his  output  will  average  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  flues  per  hour.     The  various  operations  performed  by  him 

and  considered  as  a  part  of  the  welding  process  are :  Heat  flue, 
bell  out  flue,  put  safe  end  in  flue,  weld  flue,  swaging. 

J.  Geo.  Jordan  (T.  &  N.  O.,  Houston,  Tex.) :— The  tools  for 
the  different  operations  should  be  close  together.  At  our  plant 
we  have  a  shed  roof  connected  to  the  boiler  shop  under  which 
all  the  flue  work  is  done.  The  flue  rattier  is  muffled  to  deaden 
the  noise.  We  put  the  flues  in  the  rattler  with  a  few  pieces  of 
old  angle  iron,  and  some  old  washers  and  nuts ;  it  takes  about 
three  hours  to  get  them  clean.  From  there  they  go  to  the  cutting 
oft  machine,  which  has  two  rollers  at  the  bottom  and  a  roller 
knife  at  the  top,  similar  to  a  tool  for  cutting  off  pipe.  The  next 
operation  is  to  scarf  them ;  this  is  done  in  a  machine  that  has 
three  cutters  set  tn  a  head.  There  is  a  foot  lever  which  feeds 
the  flues  in  when  it  is  pressed  down ;  when  scarfed  they  arc  piled 
near  the  flue  welder.  The  safe  ends  are  scarfed  on  the  same  ma- 
chine by  taking  off  the  head  and  putting  on  a  tapered  reamer  in 
its  place. 

The  next  operation  is  to  weld  them,  tor  which  we  have  an  air 
hammer  of  our  own  make;  it  is  made  from  two  very  large  air 
hammers  that  the  bridge  department  had  been  using  on  bridge 
work.  They  were  put  in  a  frame  as  shown  in  Fig.  11,  and  the  die 
is  so  constructed  that  when  the  flue  is  down  to  size,  it  will  meet 
and  cannot  hurt  the  flue.  The  bottom  die  is  stationary  and  the 
top  one  is  held  against  the  hammer.  All  the  flue  welder  has 
to  do  is  to  turn  the  flue.  We  average  400  flues  daily,  the  flue 
welder  having  one  helper.  We  use  oil  for  fuel,  and  the  furnace 
is  of  our  own  make.  It  has  two  holes  for  heating,  and  will  heat 
one  flue  per  minute.  I  believe  in  scarfing  the  flues,  as  you  get  a 
clean  weld  with  no  scale  between  your  scarf.  We  use  steel  safe 
ends;  they  weld  ^ut  as  well  as  iron.  We  test  all  our  flues  with 
water  pressure  before  putting  them  in  the  boiler. 

Discussion.— The  problem  of  welding  the  large  tubes  used  in 
superheaters  was  brought  up  in  the  discussion.  Geo.  W.  Kelly 
(C  R.  R.  of  N.  J.)  suggested  that  this  could  be  done  to  advan- 
tage in  a  forging  machine,  and  told  of  a  special  job  which  had 
been  done  in  this  way  in  his  shop. 

FROGS  AND  CROSSINGS. 

Thomas  F.  Keane  of  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works  in  a  paper  on 
this  subject  said,  among  other  things,  that:  For  the  past  six 
years  our  company  has  been  furnishing  manganese  center  inter- 
section work  in  the  form  of  frogs  with  manganese  castings 
firmly  held  in  place  at  the  points  of  heavy  wear,  switch  points 
reinforced  with  manganese  steel  at  the  point  where  side  wear 
occurs  and  crossings  protected  with  manganese  slecl.  Cast  man- 
ganese steel  was  the  first  in  the  field;  and  improved  methods  of 
pattern  making,  molding  and  heat  treatment  now  produce  such 
sound  castings  and  tough  metal  that  the  cast  product,  at  least 
at  present,  bids  fair  to  hold  its  own  against  the  newer  rolled 
or  forged  manganese  steel. 

A  common  fault  of  manganese  center  frogs  is  that  the  heel 
rails  work  loose.  As  soon  as  this  happens  the  rails,  bolts  and 
casting  are  subjected  to  greater  stresses  than  they  should  take, 
and  if  nothing  breaks,  at  least  the  wear  due  to  pounding  and 
working  up  and  down  is  much  greater  than  would  otherwise 
occur.  To  prevent  failure  from  this  cause  we  have  so  designed 
our  frogs  that  not  only  are  the  heel  rails  well  protected  by  the 
castings,  but  they  are  secured  by  four  bolts  and  two  rivets.  This 
may  seem  a  simple  remedy,  but  it  has  proved  effective. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  first  30  in.  of  the  point,  particularly 
a  curved  point,  are  subjected  lo  the  severest  wear.  By  protecting 
these  30  in.  so  that  the  life  will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  rail  at 
the  heel  of  the  switch  we  obtain  a  switch  with  a  life  equal  to  that 
of  the  adjacent  running  rail.     If  we  increaack^thcJlifclllsyond 
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this  point  we  do  so  to  no  purpose,  since  when  a  new  rail  is  laid 
new  switches  should  also  be  put  in.  Consequently  it  is  poor 
economy  to  make  the  manganese  point  any  longer  than  enough 
to  guard  against  side  wear. 

There  is  an  erroneous  opinion  among  many  railway  men  that 
the  point  of  a  frog  is  the  first  to  wear  out.  It  is  clear  that  if  a 
frog  be  properly  built  Che  wing  rail  iwill  always  support  the  tread 
of  the  wheel  until  the  wheel  has  advanced  on  the  point,  at  least 
to  where  its  width  is  equal  to  the  width  of  a  rail  head.  Beyond 
that  place  the  point  rails  should  be  subjected  to  no  greater  wear 
than  a  straight  running  rail.  With  this  in  view  we  have  made 
the  wing  rails  of  rolled  manganese  steel.  This  tough  metal 
does  not  wear  down  rapidly,  and  the  point  will  not  go  down 
any  faster  than  the  wings. 

Discussion.— The  use  of  manganese  steel  in  frogs  and  cross- 
ings was  very  favorably  commented  on,  but  attention  was  also 
directed  to  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  machined.  It  must  be 
cast  approximately  to  shape  and  then  be  ground,  and  even  that 
is  a  difficult  matter. 


FRAME  WELDING. 


G.  W.  Kelly  (C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J.)  :-We  use  thermit  for  mak- 
ing repairs  to  frames  under  the  engine.  The  accompanying 
sketch.  Fig.  12,  shows  a  difficult  compound  weld  which  we  have 
recently  made  in  the  engine  house  at  Elizabethport,  N.  J. 
The  li4   in.  hole  is  drilled  through  the  top  rail   to  give  the 


diiferent  classes  of  engines  where  it  was  necessary  to  apply  new 
steel  front  pedestals.  Of  the  above  welds  we  have  had  but  one 
failure,  which  was  due  to  unequal  contraction.  During  the  last 
six  years  we  have  made  many  welds  at  various  places  on  steel  and 
wrought  iron  frames,  driving  wheel  centers,  and  steel  braces, 
etc.,  which  have  given  us  no  trouble.  We  have  found  it  very 
beneficial  to  keep  a  record  of  the  welds  made  and  the  conditions 
at  the  time  of  making  them,  so  that  should  a  failure  occur,  by 
looking  up  the  record  we  can  generally  locate  the  reason. 

H.  D.  Wright  (Big  Four,  Beech  Grove,  Ind.)  i— In  making  a 
frame  the  frame  back  is  blocked  out  ready  for  the  limbs  and 
braces  to  be  welded  in  place,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.     The  lugs 


should  not  exceed  3  in.  in  height;  by  this  method  you  will  avoid 
having  any  cross  grained  iron  in  the  frame  legs  when  the  Itmbs 
are  welded  on.  Fig.  14  shows  how  the  limbs  should  be  forged 
and  scarfed  ready  to  weld  on  to  the  frame  back.  The  boss  that 
is  left  on  the  limb  for  the  braces  should  not  exceed  2>i  in.  in 
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height.  Before  these  parts  leave  the  forging  hammer,  they 
should  be  scarfed  to  an  angle  of  45  deg.  by  the  use  of  a  V  block 
and  fuller.  Then  weld  the  limbs  to  the  frame  back  in  one  heat. 
I  prefer  to  put  the  frame  leg  on  in  one  heal,  even  though  the 
outside  scarf  does  show  a  little,  rather  than  to  have  the  second 
heat  taken  and  the  center  of  the  iron  loosened  up  by  not  heat- 
ing through  to  the  center.    It  does  not  do  any  good  to  weld  up 


Fig.  12 — Difficult  Fracturo  In  a  Locomotive  Frame  Repaired 
by  Thermit. 

thermit  a  better  opportunity  to  circulate  and  the  frame  will 
also  preheat  more  uniformly.  The  pedestal  jaw  was  spread  apart 
3/16  in.  Formerly,  when  the  leg  was  broken  from  the  top  rail 
of  the  frame  these  welds  gave  us  trouble  and  we  have  had  two 
or  three  failures.  However,  since  we  have  drilled  the  1J4  in. 
hole  through  the  frame  into  the  break,  allowing  the  thermit  to 
circulate  around  the  frame  and  through  the  hole  we  have  had 
no  failures. 

To  prevent  the  frame  from  upsetting  while  preheating  and 
welding,  we  expand  the  opposite  frame  with  a  slow  charcoal 
fire.  When  a  frame  is  broken  in  two  or  more  places  in  the 
front  pedestal  and  the  engine  requires  general  repairs  the  broken 
pedestal  is  replaced  by  a  steel  one  which  is  already  machined. 
Some  of  these  require  three  welds,  as  this  type  of  pedestal  is 
welded  to  the  front  end  of  the  frame  forward  of  the  guide- 
yoke,  thus  cutting  out  the  splice  and  making  a  continuous  frame. 

The  writer  has  been  asked  ;  Do  you  consider  thermit  weld- 
ing permanent,  and  will  the  weld  hold  during  the  life  of  the 
engine."     Since  August,  1906,  we  have  made  186  welds  on  four 


the  outside  solid  and  Chen  take  it  to  the  planer  and  plane  it  all 
away,  and  there  are  certain  heats  that  open  up  a  weld  very  easily 
while  working.  For  example,  take  two  pieces  of  2  in.  x  ^  in. 
iron,  bring  them  to  a  good  welding  heat  and  ,lay  titem  down. 
You  will  find  it  a  difficult  matteT-b]<I>,iillvthFP>iv9^1't^t>  ^°^'^- 
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Take  the  same  two  pieces  of  iron,  if  you  have  not  pulled  them 
apart,  put  them  in  the  furnace  and  bring  them  up  to  a  greasy 
heat  and  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  in  separating  them.  The 
same  condition  is  true  in  frame  work,  and  while  you  may  have 
trouble  to  get  the  men  to  make  a  weld  in  one  heal  in  a  day  work 
shop,  we  have  no  trouble  on  this  score  from  men  working  piece 

The  method  of  putting  in  the  bracing,  commencing  at  the  back 
end  of  the  frame,  is  shown  in  Fig,  IS.  A  shows  the  position 
of  the  brace  before  the  hammer  makes  the  weld,  and  B  b  the 
finished  weld.  Cut  away  the  extra  metal  between  the  frame 
brace  and  back  as  shown  by  dotted  line  with  a  gouge.     This 


out  by  a  machinist  and  that  was  due  to  the  weld  being  right 
against  the  firebox.  The  type  of  weld  which  we  use  is  diown 
in  Fig.  20.  In  heating  the  frame  member  for  the  purpose  of 
cutting  out  or  welding,  we  build  a  brick  furnace  around  the  frac- 
ture and  use  fuel  oil  burners,  one  on  either  side.  One  burner 
is  below  the  fracture  and  the  other  above  it.    This  allows  the 


Fig.  16— Showing  How  the  Lo¥f«r  R«il*  Should  Bo  Weldod  On. 

r.iethod  will  make  a  sound  weld,  but  care  should  be  exercised 
that  the  bevel  on  the  frame  back  has  the  correct  taper,  so  that 
when  the  hammer  strikes  it,  it  will  be  driven  into  place.  The 
brace  C  is  made  of  two  pieces  of  4  in.  x  H  '^-  "°"  bolted  fast  to 
the  back  and  the  holes  are  spaced  the  correct  distance  to  allow  the 
brace  to  slide  into  place.  When  the  brace  is  put  in  place  ready 
for  welding  it  will  stand  away  some  distance  from  the  limb ;  as  a 
rule  we  put  a  block  of  soft  wood  between  the  brace  and  the  limb 
with  the  grain  running  the  right  way  so  that  when  the  brace 
begins  to  draw  the  block  will  split,  allowing  the  brace  to  come 
back  into  position. 

Fig.  16  shows  the  lower  rail  pieces  in  plac&  They  should  be 
welded  first  at  A  and  B,  and  then  at  C  and  D.  By  this  method 
you  reduce  the  strains  that  come  on  the  legs  and  a  few  blows 
of  the  hammer  on  the  braces  after  the  weld  is  made  will  further 
remove  them.  The  proper  place  to  strike  the  braces  is  indicated 
by  the  arrow  heads  on  the  sketch. 

The  front  end  as  used  on  some  of  our  heavier  engines  is 
made  in  one  piece  under  the  hammer  and  is  shown  in  Fig.  17. 
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Fig.  17— Typo  of  Front  End  Which  <•  Machtnod  and  Drilled 
Before  Welding  to  the  Frame. 

This  type  of  front  section  is  finished  in  the  machine  shop  and 
drilled  before  it  is  welded  to  the  frame. 

The  type  of  front  limb  that  is  ordinarily  used  is  shown  in 
Fig.  18,  and  A  shows  the  part  ready  to  weld  in  place.  Weld  a 
small  stub  on  the  frame  back  and  then  weld  on  the  front  limb. 
In  making  the  offset  frame  shown  in  Fig.  19,  the  back  is  made 
in  two  pieces,  and  is  then  welded  at  A,  after  which  the  work 
is  handled  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  a  straight  back. 

In  repairing  frames,  I  scarf  all  my  work  on  a  45  deg.  angle. 
The  component  forces  are  thus  equal  and  the  wedge  will  not  take 
any  more  of  the  blow  than  the  scarfed  frame  piece.  The  parts 
will  thus  weld  thoroughly  from  the  point  to  the  outside  of  the 
frame. 

Repairing  Frames  Under  Engines. — We  make  all  our  own 
preparations  and  do  riot  call  on  the  machine  shop  for  any  help 
whatever.    We  have  had  only  one  frame  that  had  to  be  sawed 


Fig.  18— Method   of  Welding  Ordinary  Front  End  to  Frai 


flames  to  make  a  circuit  around  the  frame  and  to  heat  it  up 
evenly.  In  building  the  furnace  we  always  leave  two  or  three 
bricks  on  each  side  so  they  can  be  taken  out  without  disturbing 
the  rest  of  the  bricks.  This  method  often  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time,  for  if  the  weld  is  not  made  perfectly  on  the  &rst  heat 
the  bricks  can  be  replaced  and  another  heat  taken. 
In  preparing  the  frame  for  welding,  we  cut  it  out  on  a  45  deg. 


^ 


Fig.  19 — Making  an  Off-aet  Frame. 

angle  and  then  warm  up  and  spring  it  apart  5/16  in.  or  H  in. 
We  then  cut  in  at  point  A  and  drive  in  four  wedges  to  bring 
up  the  slock  to  allow  for  wasting  in  welding.  The  large  wedge 
is  then  made  and  is  driven  into  place  making  a  tight  fit  When 
the  frame  is  brought  to  a  welding  heat  the  loose  bricks  are  re- 
moved from  each  side  of  the  furnace  and  the  rams  are  used.  I 
have  successfully  welded  136  frames  under  engines  in  this  way 
during  the  past  three  years. 
J.  G.  Jordan  (T.  &  N.  O.,  Houston,  Tex.) :— Repairing  frames 


Fig.  20 — Type  of  Wold  Used  In  Repairing  Frame  Under 
Engine. 

on  engines  in  the  roundhouse  is  a  make-shift  job,  and  always 
will  be.  You  cannot  get  stock  enough  on  each  end  of  the  weld, 
and  the  frame  will  waste  away  in  makhiK|rouF-^eat,no  matter 
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what  you  heat  with — gas,  oil,  or  thermit  But  we  have  to 
weld  them  in  the  roundhouse  to  keep  the  engines  in  service.  At 
present  we  are  welding  with  thermit  I  think  it  is  the  best  tem- 
porary job  you  can  make.  A  molder  is  broken  in  for  this  class 
of  work,  and  he  makes  his  own  mold  and  does  all  his  own 
work,  except  when  taking  off  the  heat,  at  which  time  he  is  as- 
sisted by  a  helper.  Of  course  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
frames  cannot  be  welded  in  the  roundhouse;  i.  e.,  when  they 
break  under  or  near  the  firebox,  or  under  the  cylinders. 

In  repairing  frames  on  the  anvil  we  always  make  the  V  so 
that  the  grain  of  the  iron  is  parallel  with  the  frame,  and  we  use 
good  iron  and  coal,  a  good  heater  and  plenty  of  stock. 

D.  N.  Dulin  (N.  &  W.,  Portsmouth.  Ohio)  :— We  seldom  re- 
move a  frame  from  the  engine  unless  it  is  badly  out  of  line 
or  broken  in  such  a  way  that  it  must  be  removed.  Since  the 
first  of  the  year  we  have  repaired  43  frames  with  but  three  fail- 
ures, and  two  of  these  were  on  the  front  jaw  of  a  passenger 
engine.  This  frame  had  been  removed  at  some  time  and  a  new 
back  put  in  the  front  jaw ;  in  the  operation  the  height  of  ihe 
front  limb  was  shortened  Pi  in.,  causing  an  excess  of  stock  in 
the  front  comers  of  the  jaw;  this  striking  on  the  driving  box 
caused  the  frame  to  break. 

In  welding  the  frames  with  oil  we  drill  I  in.  holes  through  the 
fracture,  making  the  holes  as  close  together  as  possible.  We 
chip  out  all  of  the  burrs  leaving  the  ends  nice  and  square ;  then 
we  wedge  the  frame  apart  a  distance  about  equal  to  the  amount 
of  contraction.  We  do  not  figure  on  any  upset  but  anchor  the 
frame  at  this  point  and  leave  it  until  the  heat  is  worked  off, 
after  which  we  release  the  wedge,  which  permits  the  frame  to 
go  back  to  (he  proper  length.  When  the  frame  is  wedged  apart 
we  forge  a  piece  to  fit  in  the  fracture.  This  is  cut  from  the  end 
of  a  square  block  of  tough  hammered  iron  having  the  fibers 
running  with  the  frame.  It  is  fit  in  nicely,  leaving  about  !4  in. 
above  the  frame  and  ^  in.  below,  and  allowing  the  sides  to 
come  flush.  We  forge  two  more  pieces,  one  for  each  side  of  the 
frame.  These  are  3  in.  or  4  in.  wide  and  of  a  length  to  suit  the 
height  of  the  fracture,  leaving  the  fibers  running  with  the  frame. 
We  drill  one  or  two  ^  in.  stud  holes  through  the  plates  and 
into  the  center  piece;  then  tap  out  Ihe  center  piece  and  screw 
in  the  studs,  put  on  the  plates  and  rivet  over.  This  gives  a 
good  fiber  and  saves  a  mean  job  of  forging  T  shaped  pieces  and 
getting  them  machined  to  fit.  We  then  build  the  furnace  by 
placing  1  in.  square  bars  across  the  frame  and  having  four 
small  chains  with  rings  in  one  end  and  hooks  in  the  other; 
with  these  we  get  any  desired  height  for  the  furnace.  We  have 
two  short  bars  hanging  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  chain,  on  which 
we  place  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  which  forms  the  foundation  of 
the  furnace,  which  is  18  in.  deep,  and  the  length  of  two  fire 
bricks,  giving  us  about  2  in,  above  and  below  the  frame.  Wc 
find  that  a  reasonably  long  heat  will  not  waste  as  much  as  a 
heat  that  is  crowded.  The  furnace  is  of  large  dimensions  and  is 
capable  of  containing  a  good  deep  heat,  which  is  something  to 
be  appreciated. 

On  the  inside  of  the  frame  the  furnace  is  9  in.  deep  and  the 
length  of  one  fire  brick;  this  side  is  plugged.  When  all  is  in 
readiness  we  light  the  burner;  this  is  placed  on  an  iron  trestle 
with  adjustable  legs  giving  any  desired  heighi.  We  have  two 
rams;  one  is  made  from  1  in,  bar  soft  sleel,  10  ft  long  and  upset 
on  one  end  the  size  of  a  backing  hammer ;  the  other  made  from 
lf4  in,  steel  is  upset  on  one  end  aboui  3  in.  We  use  the  small  bar 
to  stick  the  pad  on  the  side  of  the  frame,  and  when  it  gets  white 
and  soft  we  use  the  larger  ram.  This  is  handled  by  three  help- 
ers who  drive  the  pad  into  the  frame.  This  operation  is  con- 
tinued until  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  a  good  weld  is  ac- 
complished, after  which  we  turn  off  the  burner  and  plug  up  the 
furnace  and  then  we  go  to  the  other  side  which  is  treated  in 
the  same  way,  after  which  we  take  down  the  furnace  and  trim 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  ramming  process  moves  the  stock  half 
way  through  from  each  side  and  effectually  closes  any  open  spaces 
and  makes  a  perfect  weld.    A  deep  mellow  heal  is  infused  into 


the  frame  and  the  pads  on  the  side  of  the  frame  furnish  plenty 
of  stock  to  work  on. 

We  have  done  many  jobs  which  have  appeared  as  good  as  any 
that  came  from  the  anvil,  and  with  much  better  heat  and  con- 
ditions on  account  of  the  superiority  of  the  heat  obtained  from 
oil  over  that  from  inferior  coal.  We  also  have  a  large  size  air 
hammer  for  trimming  up,  and  gouges  and  chisels  of  different 


Fig.  21 — Crud«  Oil  Burner  Uaed  for  Frame  Welding. 

lengths  and  designs  which  come  very  handy  when  you  cannot 
swing  a  sledge.  We  always  leave  the  frame  a  little  thicker  than 
the  original  frame  and  slightly  higher,  if  we  have  room.  The 
work  is  done  by  four  men,  and  with  despatch.  The  ac- 
companying sketch.  Fig.  21,  shows  the  crude  oil  burner  -which 
we  use. 

ZJttfttjjioM,— Objection  was  taken  to  Mr,  Jordan's  statement 
that  welds  made  with  the  frame  in  place  were  makeshifts.  If  the 
proper  precautions  are  taken  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such 
welds  should  not  be  a  success.  It  is,  of  course,  less  convenient 
and  more  difficult  than  working  on  an  anvil,  but  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint  of  cost — both  for  the  actual 
work  done  and  the  time  of  keeping  the  engine  out  of  service. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  use  collars  with  the  thermit  weld.  If  the- 
frame  is  properly  heated  before  welding  with  thermit  there 
should  be  no  trouble  in  getting  successful  results,  Mr,  Gamble 
spoke  of  the  advisability  of  rounding  the  edges  on  forgings  and 
of  annealing  them  before  placing  them  in  service.  These  fea- 
tures should  be  given  more  attention. 

OXY-ACETYLENE   WELDING   AND  CUTTING. 

P.  T.  Lavender  (N.  &  W,.  Roanoke.  Va.)  :— Not  only  has  the 
use  of  oxy-acetylene  given  splendid  results  for  making  repairs  to 
parts  of  machinery,  but  repairs  are  now  being  made  to  worn  out 
parts  of  locomotive  and  cars,  thus  recovering  material  hereto- 
fore consigned  to  scrap.  The  use  of  acetylene  has  become  al- 
most indispensable  in  the  construction  of  steel  passenger  cars. 
In  new  car  work  an  interesting  field  is  presented  in  the  welding 
of  joints  in  long  roof  sheets  and  plates,  cutting  off  beams,  braces, 
etc.  Besides  this  the  joints  at  the  door  and  window  frames  are 
being  successfully  made;  this  work  is  rather  higher  grade,  be- 
cause the  workmanship  must  be  the  very  best  and  the  surface 
left  smooth  and  in  condition  to  receive  the  finish  usually  applied. 
Some  remarkable  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  welding 
of  steel  drills  to  shanks  as  small  as  li  in,,  and  many  other  tolls 
have  been  similarly  repaired,  to  say  nothing  of  work  on  such 
parts  as  rocker  boxes,  pulleys,  journal  boxes,  hydraulic  jacks, 
air  and  water  pump  cylinders,  wheel  centers,  electric  machinery, 
generator  bases,  filling  improperly  drilled  and  enlarged  holes  in 
most  any  part  of  the  machinery  of  a  locomotive  for  the  purpose 
of  re-drilling  and  re-boring  to  size  and  tiius  r^eoyerip 
i-f;d  by  V_i*. 
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or  damaged  part,  welding  or  adding  material  to  piston  rods  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  the  proper  and  standard  crosshead 
fit,  building  up  metal  on  feed  screws  for  lathes,  welding  loco- 
motive side  and  main  rods  and  broken  and  cracked  locomotive 
cylinders.  In  valve  motion  work  alone,  it  has  become  almost 
indispensable  in  recovering  worn  and  broken  parts. 

The  apparatus  is  most  valuable  for  filling  blow  holes  at  critical 
places  in  castings,  large  and  small,  and  also  for  cutting  off  the 
gates  of  steel  castings.  The  latter  work  can  be  done  quite  as 
readily  and  more  economically  under  certain  conditions  than  with 
the  saw.  Special  emphasis  should  be  given  the  very  wide  and 
useful  range  of  work  to  which  it  has  been  put  in  the  boiler  shop, 
and  particularly  in  cutting  out  firebox  sheets  and  welding  patches ; 
if  the  work  is  properly  handled  the  operation  can  be  executed 
in  such  a  way  that  no  calking  of  joints,  renewal  of  rivets,  etc., 
is  necessary.  In  cutting  out  sheets  of  fireboxes  for  renewals 
or  for  patches,  the  speed  that  can  be  obtained  is  remarkable.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  an  operator  can,  if  skillful,  do  as 
much  work  in  three  hours  as  three  or  four  boiler  makers  and 
helpers  are  able  to  accomplish  in  several  days.  It  usually  re- 
quires about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  a  skillful 
operator  to  cut  out  two  full  side  sheets  and  a  half  door  sheet 
of  a  large  modern  consolidation  locomotive,  whereas  cutting  it 
out  by  hand  would  require  two  or  three  men  as  much  as  ten 
hours  CO  accomplish  the  same  work.  Not  only  is  the  process 
valuable  in  removing  sheets,  but  it  is  equally  valuable  in  welding 
patches  in  firebox  sheets. 

It  is  estimated  that  plates  from  ^  in.  to  ^  in.  thick  can  be 
cut  at  the  rate  of  about  30  ft.  per  hour.  Tests  have  been  made 
showing  a  cutting  speed  as  high  as  8  ft.  per  hour  on  very 
thick  metal,  and  it  appears  that  the  composition  of  the  steel  or 
the  treatment  it  has  undergone  has  no  effect  whatever  upon  the 
cutting  speed  or  the  consumption  of  gas.  There  is  practically  no 
variation  between  rolled  or  forged  iron,  or  cast,  drop  forged, 
tempered,  hardened,  carbonized  or  Harveyized  steels.  The  state- 
ment has  been  made  that  the  harder  the  material  the  more  readily 
it  can  be  cut  on  account  of  its  density.  The  position  has  been 
taken  that  we  should  be  able  to  successfully  weld  fiues  in  loco- 
motive boilers  by  the  use  of  acetylene.  The  sooner  we  succeed 
in  securing  a  substantial  and  more  servicable  joint  between  the 
flue  and  the  flue  sheet,  and  a  joint  less  disturbed  by  expansion 
and  contraction,  corroding  and  the  other  influences,-  the  sooner 
we  will  be  able  to  have  relief  from  leaking  flues;  but  to  be  able 
to  successfully  handle  this  particular  operation  by  welding,  either 
by  electricity,  acetylene  or  otherwise,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  at  the  University 
of  Illinois,  and  the  conclusions  reached  by  Professor  Whitmore, 
are  as  follows:  It  is  important  in  manipulating  oxy-acetylene  in 
welding  to  have  thorough  fusion  of  the  metal.  Too  much  em- 
phasis has  been  laid  on  the  effect  of  the  flame  regulation,  pure 
o.vygei:  and  acetylene,  pre-heating  and  hammering  the  weld,  etc. 
An  efficiency  of  85  per  cent  is  as  high  as  can  be  expected  in 
practice  if  the  weld  is  the  same  thickness  as  the  plate.  In  the 
same  article  the  statement  is  made  that  if  the  metal  is  built  up 
towards  the  operator,  the  procedure  is  comparatively  easy,  but 
upon  this  point  there  seems  to  be  some  question,  as  some  very 
successful  operators  claim  that  better  work  can  be  accomplished 
by  working  in  the  opposite  direction. 

George  Hutton  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.,  Albany,  N.  Y.)  :— 
There  have  been  failures  with  oxy-acetylene  welding,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  there  have  been  many  failures  with  other  methods 
of  welding.  Would  any  of  us  have  the  ordinary  handy  man  make 
a  weld  at  a  forge  on  an  important  piece  of  work  and  expect  some- 
thing good?  That  is  what  we  seemingly  expect  from  any  of  the 
new  methods  of  welding.  Many  of  us  are  ready  to  condemn 
oxy-acetylene  welding,  because  it  looks  like  a  soldered  job,  and 
many  believe  it  cannot  be  hammered.  This  is  wrong  in  many 
cases,  as  it  can  be  hammered  enough  to  give  the  proper  lami- 
nitations  tor  75  per  cent,  of  the  jobs  in  the  smith  shop.  For  cut- 
ting up  material,  such  as  old  frames,  or  other  scrap  it  is  ideal. 


Discussion. — The  value  of  the  oxy-acetylene  process  in  reclaim- 
ing worn  and  damaged  parts  was  commented  on.  The  general 
opinion  seemed  to  be  that  while  oxy-acetylene  welding  has  cer- 
tain limitations,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  can  be  used  ad- 
vantageously for  welding  thin  parts. 


CASE  HARDENING  OR  CARBONIZING. 

William  F.  Stanton  (J.  A.  Fay  &  Egan  Company)  :— Steel 
containing  from  ,012  to  .015  per  cent,  of  carbon  is  best  where 
it  is  desired  to  have  a  hard  shell  outside  for  wear  and  a  tough 
core  or  center  to  withstand  the  shock  and  strain.  The  factors 
that  influence  the  final  result  of  case  hardening  are:  (I)  the 
temperature  of  the  furnace;  (2)  the  time  the  piece  is  submitted 
to  the  carbonizing  process;  (3)  the  nature  of  the  carbonizing 
material;  (4)  the  heat  treatment  which  follows  carbonizing;  (5) 
the  nature  of  the  steel.  The  table  herewith  may  be  of  interest 
as  giving  the  penetration  of  carbon  per  hour  as  commonly  ac- 
cepted for  various  elements  when  present  in  steel : 

PlKITRAIlON    Of     CrtSaON     Pe»     HoU«. 

1,0  per  «nl'.  '■  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.0.<»7  m. 

1,0  per  cent,  chromium     0.039  in. 

2,0  per  cent.  ■'  0.043  in. 

2.0  per  cent,  nicliel     0,028  in. 

S,0  per  cent.       ■'         0,020  in. 

0.5  per  cent,  tungsten    0.03S  in, 

1.0  per  cent,         '"  0.036  in. 

2.0  per  cent.         "  0.0«  in. 

0.5  per  cent,  lilicon    0.024  in, 

1,0  per  cent,       "         0.020  in, 

2.0  per  cent.       "        0.016  in, 

2,0  per  cent.       "        0.000  in, 

1.0  pet  cent,  tilanium    0.032  in. 

2,0  per  cent.         "  0.028  in. 

1.0  per  cent,  molybdenum    0.036  in. 

2.0  per  cent.  ■'  0,043  in. 

1.0  per  cent,  alumiiium 0.016  in. 

3.0  per  cent.         -  0,008  in. 

The  rate  of  penetration  for  ordinary  steel  would  be  about 
,035  in.  per  hour.  It  will  be  readily  noticed  that  manganese, 
chromium,  tungsten  and  molybdenum  increase  the  rate  of  pene- 
tration slightly.  Nickel,  silicon,  titanium  and  aluminum  retard 
penetration.  Most  of  the  alloy  steels  are  made  in  special  grades 
for  carbonizing,  dependent  to  some  extent  on  what  use  it  is  in- 
tended to  put  the  parts  to.  To  illustrate :  Vanadium  steel  that 
gives  the  best  results  for  crank  shafts,  connecting  rods,  and  other 
moving  engine  parts  is  composed  of  ,025  to  .035  carbon,  ,040  to 
.050  manganese,  I  per  cent,  chromium,  and  016  to  ,018  vanadium ; 
while  the  best  carbonizing  steel  has  ,012  to  .015  carbon,  JKO  man- 
ganese, .030  chromium  and  .012  vanadium. 

Good  and  even  carbonizing  depends  on  the  degree  of  tem- 
perature maintained  during  the  heating  process.  It  is  essential 
that  the  temperature  be  kept  at  a  definite  point  as  nearly  as  it  is 
possible  with  the  means  at  hand.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high. 
the  metal  will  crystalize  and  the  core  will  become  brittle.  The 
temperature  to  which  the  steel  can  be  raised  safely  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  steel  used.  Ordinary  carbonizing  steel 
cannot  be  safely  raised  above  1,800  deg.  Fahr,  If  the  carbon  con- 
tent of  the  steel  is  high,  even  this  temperature  should  not  be 
reached.  Several  of  the  alloy  steels,  such  as  nickel-chrome,  can 
be  heated  to  a  temperature  of  2,000  deg.  Fahr.,  without  doing 
any  appreciable  harm,  if  the  carbon  content  is  extremely  low; 
in  this  case  the  penetration  of  the  carbon  is  high  without  re- 
sultant crystallization  of  the  core.  The  temperature  in  carbon- 
izing ranges  between  1,300  and  1,800  deg,,  and  should  never  be 
below,  as  saturation  does  not  take  place  and  the  higher  heat 
effects  both  the  per  cent,  of  carbon  absorbed  and  the  speed  of 
penetration.  The  nature  of  the  carbonizing  material  has  an  in- 
fluence on  both  the  speed  of  penetration  and  the  per  cent,  of 
carbon  absorbed,  and  the  material  used  should  be  of  known 
chemical  composition. 

Powdered  bone,  charcoal,  charred  leather,  cyanide  of  potassium, 
bichromate  of  potassium  and  many  other  materials  give  good  re- 
sults, and  we  have  tried  a  number  of  them  on  gears,  slides,  ball 
bearings,  set  screws,  mandrels,  etc.,  with  excellent  results.  Hard 
charcoal  and  bone  give  good  results  on  nickel-chrome  steel  by 
i-f;d  by  V_H.7».7VIV^ 
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packing  in  a  box  and  raising  the  heat  to  2,000  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
maintaining  it  for  about  four  hours,  allowing  it  to  cool  slowly 
before  taking  the  parts  out  of  the  box  or  uncovering  it.  There 
are  several  other  methods,  such  as  carbonizing  in  a  gas  furnace, 
but  this  is  for  small  work  only  and  requires  expensive  equipment 
Harveyizing  armor  place  with  a  bed  of  charcoal  over  the  plates, 
and  the  gas  turned  on  so  the  steel  will  be  heated  through,  al- 
lowing the  carbon  to  soak  in  from  the  top,  is  a  successful  process ; 
it  has  the  fault  of  distributing  the  carbon  to  unequal  depths  over 
different  portions  of  the  plate  and  is  not  satisfactory  for  small 

The  heat  treatment  after  carbonizing  should  be  carefully  han- 
dled, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  piece  should  retain  its  hard  out- 
side surface  to  resist  wear  and  have  a  non-brittle  core  to  resist 
strain.  Some  methods  of  heat  treating  have  a  de-carbonizing  ef- 
fect, while  some  steels  have  a  tendency  to  crack  or  warp ;  in  many 
cases  it  is  wise  to  anneal  after  carbonizing.  This  is  done  by  leav- 
ing the  pieces  in  the  box  v^ith  the  cover  fastened  on  and  allowing 
it  to  cool  gradually.  If  the  carbonizing  temperature  has  not  been 
over  1,600  deg.  Fahr.,  it  can  be  allowed  to  cool  to  750  deg.,  and 
then  reheated  to  1,400  deg.,  and  quenched  with  good  results.  If 
the  temperature  in  heating  has  been  over  1,800  deg.,  the  pieces 
should  be  allowed  to  cool  to  1,650  deg.,  and  be  quenched  and  then 
reheated  to  1,400  deg.  and  quenched.  The  reason  for  double 
quenching  is  that  the  pieces  must  be  heated  above  transformation 
(1,650  deg.)  to  destroy  the  crystaliiation  which  the  core  would 
have,  if  quenched  at  a  high  temperature,  thus  leaving  the  case 
hardened  surface  layer  not  hard  enough  to  resist  wear ;  there- 
fore quenching  must  take  place  the  second  time  at  1,400  deg. 
Fahr. 

Carbonizing  with  materials  of  the  nature  of  powdered  bone, 
charcoal,  potash,  etc.,  by  means  of  a  packing  in  a  cast  iron  box, 
is  considerably  slower  than  when  the  gases  are  used  in  a  gas  fur- 
nace, owing  to  the  necessity  of  the  heat  penetrating  the  cast  iron 
box  and  carbonizing  the  materials  before  it  can  effect  the  work. 

PIECE  WORK. 

Henry  Mangeot  (C.  H.  &  D.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio)  :— About  14 
years  ago  only  about  1  per  cent  of  the  work  in  the  railway  smith 
shops  throughout  the  country  was  being  done  by  piece  work. 
This  has  gradually  increased  until  I  tliink  it  would  be  safe  to 
state  that  there  is  about  65  per  cent  of  the  work  being  done  on 
a  piece  work  basis  in  these  shops  today.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  not  only  is  the  employee  benefited,  but  the  employer  also. 
I  have  in  mind  a  certain  shop  that  had  sixteen  fires  in  operation 
and  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with  the  average  output  of 
locomotives.  Piece  work  was  installed  on  a  small  scale.  The 
men  did  not  seem  to  exert  themselves  much  harder  than  before, 
but  they  made  every  move  count.  It  was  unnecessary  for  the 
foreman  to  get  after  a  man  for  taking  two  heats  when  one  would 
answer  the  purpose.  It  was  to  the  man's  advantage  to  see  to 
that  part  of  the  work  himself  and  not  make  any  unnecessary 
work  for  it  would  decrease  his  net  earnings  per  day. 

The  hand  tools  which  belong  to  the  smith  in  a  piece  work 
shop  are  kept  in  a  much  better  condition  than  those  in  a  day- 
work  shop.  His  tongs,  cutters,  punches,  etc.,  arc  well  looked 
after  and  eared  for.  The  shop  referred  to  above  was  working 
sixteen  fires  before  installing  piece  work ;  today  it  has  only  eleven 
fires  and  produces  more  work  than  formerly.  The  same  fore- 
man is  supervising  the  shop  with  practically  the  same  class  of 
men  he  had  in  the  start.  There  were  some  lazy  mechanics  that 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  pace  who  were  compelled  to  step  down 
and  out;  there  is  no  question  but  that  piece  work  rids  the  shop 
of  drones,  as  you  will  find  the  average  piece  worker  is  a  hustler. 

When  a  man  can  work  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands  and- 
make  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  more  a  day  by  working 
piece  work,  he  will  naturally  take  to  it.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  when  a  man  once  gets  a  taste  of  working  piece  work 
you  generally  have  trouble  on  your  hands  when  jrou  ask  him  to 


work  day  work.  The  piece  work  inspector  should  be  a  diplomat, 
a  close  observer  and  by  all  means  fair  and  honest.  A  dishonest 
piece  work  inspector  is  a  dangerous  man  to  have  around.  This 
man  generally  fills  a  position  of  assistant  foreman  in  a  black- 
smith shop  and  is  among  the  men  at  all  times,  checking  them  up 
and  inspecting  their  work  and  giving  such  orders  as  may  be  in 

I  believe  it  can  be  more  satisfactorily  worked  in  a  large  shop 
that  does  a  great  deal  of  manufacturing,  as  one  man  can  be  as- 
signed to  making  some  particular  line  of  forgings.  It  can,  how- 
ever, be  handled  in  a  shop  no  matter  how  small ;  you  may  have  a 
variety  of  different  classes  of  work  each  day,  and  it  is  of  course  a 
little  more  difficult  to  work  piece  work  than  in  the  larger  shop. 
Piece  work  and  shop  kinks  go  hand  in  hand.  Take  a  piece  work 
shop  with  a  nice  collection  of  shop  kinks,  and  it  is  surprising  to 
see  the  output  that  can  be  turned  out  per  smith.  There  should 
be  a  liberal  appropriation  set  aside  for  the  tool  room  for  making 
shop  kinks  for  blacksmith  shops. 

SPRING    MAKING   AND   REPAIRS. 

John  Engels  (C  C.  C.  &  St  L.,  Bellefontainc,  Ohio)  :— In 
handling  the  repairs  of  springs  we  use  as  much  of  the  old  steel 
as  possible.  If  the  springs  are  too  low  in  set  they  are  reset  and 
tempered.  If  we  find  the  set  all  right,  and  where  there  are  not 
more  than  three  or  four  plates  broken,  we  put  in  new  plates  with- 
out resetting  the  spring.  In  setting  springs  we  leave  the  first  and 
second  plate  stand  off  5/16  in.  to  ^  in.,  and  give  the  plates  a 
gradual  taper  to  the  top  plate.  Every  precaution  is  taken  to  see 
that  the  plates  fit  to  each  other. 

We  draw  out  the  plates  with  an  oval  tool  under  the  steam 
hammer.  We  also  weld  pads  on  some  of  our  main  plates,  trim, 
finish  and  punch  the  slot  when  necessary  with  the  steam  hammer 
while  the  steel  is  sttU  hot  We  also  use  a  malleable  clip  on  some 
of  our  main  plates.  For  a  tempering  bath  we  use  a  tank  about 
6  ft.  long  and  24  in.  wide  with  a  depth  of  18  in.  This  tank  holds 
two  barrels  of  fish  oil  and  is  placed  in  a  tank  of  water  with 
about  3  in.  of  space  on  all  sides,  including  the  bottom,  to  keep 
the  oil  as  cool  as  possible. 

Discussion. — The  importance  of  knowing  and  understanding 
thoroughly  the  quality  and  properties  of  the  steel  used  for  the 
springs  was  emphasized.  G.  M.  Steward  (Pennsylvania)  men- 
tioned some  experiments  which  were  being  made  at  Altoona  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  maintainence  of  springs.  The 
leaves  are  being  made  on  a  bulldozer,  only  one  set  of  dies  being 
used  for  all  the  leaves  in  a  spring.  In  this  way  the  parts  are 
all  standard  and  the  repairs  will  be  much  less  expensive. 


HIGH  SPEED  STEEL. 


George  Lindsay  (C.  &  E.  I.,  Evansville,  Ind.):— It  has  been 
said  that  we  should  burn  the  point  oS  a  cutting  tool  in  order  to 
harden  it,  and  only  the  very  point.  This  works  out  fairly  well 
on  lathe  and  planer  tools,  because  it  is  not  hard  to  grind  them 
2  or  3  times  until  Ihey  are  right  How  often  have  you  heard 
that  such  a  tool  was  not  any  good  until  it  was  ground  two  or 
three  times,  but  you  cannot  treat  a  milling  cutter,  a  tap  or  reamer 
by  that  process.  If  you  do  not  get  the  proper  heat  on  the  latter 
class  the  first  time,  the  efficiency  of  the  tool  is,  if  heated  too 
high,  reduced  permanently  not  only  for  wear,  but  also  in  out- 
put of  work  which  may  cost  many  times  more  than  the  tool. 
We  have  been  toid  that  2,300  deg.  Fahr.,  is  the  limit  or  critical 
point  for  a  certain  high  speed  steel,  and  that  100  per  cent 
efficiency  is  obtained  very  close  to  this ;  also  that  a  few  degrees 
more  will  reduce  the  efficiency  50  per  cent,  and  again  tllat  2,150 
deg.  will  be  too  low  and  also  reduce  the  efficiency  about  SO  per 
cent.    The  only  sure  way  is  to  have  a  pyrometer. 

It  is  surprising  how  unconsciously  some"  men  will  hammer 
high  speed  steel  at  a  low  heat  as  if  the]f' Were^  re^jii^ ,  qarbon 
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steel  before  they  were  going  to  harden  it.  This  is  good  practice 
for  a  chipping  chisel,  but  bad  practice  on  lathe  tools.  It  is  also 
important  that  high  speed  tools  be  so  forged  as  to  have  a  good 
backing  of  metal  in  order  to  carry  away  the  heat  by  absorption 
into  the  heavy  backing.  As  to  hardening;  wherever  it  is  prac- 
tical to  use  compressed  air  as  the  cooling  medium  I  use  it ;  true 
that  oil  can  be  used  too  on  some  such  tools  as  cannot  very  well 
be  evenly  cooled  with  air.  Salt  hot  water  may  be  used  in  cases 
of  emergency,  but  1  do  not  like  it 

J.  L.  Keller  of  Purdue  University  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  effect  of  heat  on  the  structure  of  iron  and  steel. 

W.  V.  Young  of  the  Hoskins  Manufacturing  Company  gave 
a  most  interesting  illustrated  lecture  on  the  heat  treatment  of 
high  speed  steel. 


SPECIAL  WELDING  AND  THREAOINQ  STEEL. 

V.  S.  Yarnall  (Carnegie  Steel  Company)  presented  a  paper 
on  this  subject  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract: 

It  has  been  the  standard  practice  for  some  years  to  use  high 
carbon  steels  for  numerous  parts  of  locomotives,  such  as  axles. 
main  and  side  rods,  piston  rods,  motion  work  pins,  etc.  Low 
carbon  steel  suitable  for  general  forgings  is  of  a  more  recent  de- 
velopment, and  has  put  into  the  hands  of  mechanical  men  a  mate- 
rial that  is  showing  a  high  standard  of  excellence,  as  well  as  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  working  and  maintenance. 

It  would  have  been  possible,  when  introducing  special  steel 
for  railway  equipment,  to  have  put  on  the  market  a  steel  that 
would  weld,  bend,  and  forge  as  well  as  machine,  but  it  was  found 
that  steel  made  to  have  a  good  welding  quality  was  made  at  the 
lacriHce  of  the  machining  and  threading  quality,  and  vice  versa. 
Therefore,  the  conditions  seemed  to  demand  that  two  grades  of 
material,  instead  of  ore,  be  available  for  railway  work.  The 
Carnegie  special  welding  steel  was  designed  to  give  the  highest 
efRciency  to  parts  that  are  to  be  welded,  forged,  or  merely  bent, 
and  is  being  used  for  such  parts  as  equalizer  bars,  arch  bars, 
spring  hangers,  reverse  shafts,  mud  rings,  coupler  pockets,  brake 
connections — in  fact  is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  welded,  forged 
or  bent  work.  The  Carnegie  special  threading  steel  was  designed 
to  have  a  free  cutting  quality,  and  is  being  successfully  used  for 
locomotive  frame  bolts,  cylinder  bolts,  stud  bolts,  valve  rod  and 
transmission  bar  pins,  special  tapered  and  turned  all  over  bolts, 
brill  nuts,  car  bolts,  etc,  and  is  best  suited  for  work  that  does 
not  require  welding  but  may  require  forging  and  subsequent 
machining  or  threading.  Physical  tests  have  shown  that  these 
steels  possess  an  ultimate  strength  equal  to  the  best  grades  of 
material  now  specified  by  the  railways  for  general  forgings  in- 
tended for  locomotive  and  car  parts,  with  a  relative  high  elastic 
limit  and  ductility  beyond  that  of  ordinary  soft  steel. 

WELDING  STEEL. 

Heating  for  welding  or  forging  is  one  of  the  most  important 
operations  in  the  working  of  material.  While  this  fact  is  known 
l^  all  good  mechanics,  still,  for  various  reasons,  it  is  too  often 
overlooked.  Overheating,  or  the  application  of  heat  too  rapidly 
on  parts  that  do  not  receive  subsequent  work  or  forging,  fre- 
quently occurs,  especially  in  shops  where  the  operator  is'working 
on  the  piece  work  plan,  resulting  in  the  material  being  left  in  a 
weakened,  brittle  state.  It  is  necessary  to  use  at  least  ordinary 
care  in  heating. 

The  welding  is  as  simple  as  welding  refined  iron,  and  requires 
as  much  care.  Excellent  results  can  be  obtained  with  or  without 
the  use  of  flux,  depending  on  the  character  of  the  work.  Sand 
as  flux  is  very  effective.  Numerous  physical  tests  made  of  welded 
bars  of  this  grade  of  steel  show  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
a  tensile  strength  of  over  90  per  cent,  the  strength  of  the  original 
bar. 

Forging:— The  welding  grade  of  steel  offers  many  advantages 
for  this  class  of  work;  being  very  ductile,  it  can  readily  be 
formed   into   the  desired   shape   at  any   workable   temperature. 


either  in  a  forging  machine  or  under  the  hammer,  without  injury 
to  the  metal.  On  account  of  its  homogeneity,  parts  that  are  made 
of  it  will  practically  be  of  equal  strength,  both  longitudinally  or 
transversely. 

Rrcovtring  or  RtHning  tht  Grain: — There  are  forgings  made 
at  times,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  design  or  for  other 
reasons,  make  it  impossible  to  heat  for  welding  without  heating 
beyond  the  portions  that  will  eventually  receive  work  when  be- 
ing welded.  This  particular  overheated,  unwotked  portion  wilt 
be  left  in  a  coarse  granular  state.  It  is  often  essential  that  the 
finished  forging  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  throughout. 
Where  Carnegie  special  welding  .steel  is  used,  such  parts  can 
be  recovered  or  refined  by  reheating  to  the  recalescent  point, 
which  is  about  1,500  deg.  Fahr.,  and  allowing  them  to  cool  in 
the  air.  The  overheated  portion  will  then  be  found  to  be  fine 
in  grain  and  in  good  condition.  This  treatment  will  benefit  any 
grade  of  commercial  forging  steel  that  has  been  overheated — 
of  course,  providing  it  has  only  been  slightly  overheated  and 
not  badly  burned. 

TH BEADING  STEEL. 

This  grade  of  steel,  whose  qualifications  have  already  been 
noted,  will  flow  readily  into  the  various  forms  usually  made  on 
a  forging  machine  at  an  orange  to  bright  orange  heat,  without 
injury  to  the  metal.  For  all  parts  requiring  hardened  surfaces, 
such  as  motion  work-pins,  the  usual  method  of  case  hardening* 
by  immersing  the  hot  part  in  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  packing' 
in  bone  and  subjecting  to  heat,  has  been  found  to  be  very 
efficient. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICEES. 

F.  F.  Hoeffle  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  elected  president;  J.  T.  Mc Sweeney,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Mt. 
Ciair  shops,  Baltimore,  Md.,.  first  vice-president ; '  Harry  E. 
Gamble,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Juniata  shops,  Altoona,  Pa., 
second  vice-president;  A.  L.  Woodworth,  C  H.  &  D.,  Lima,  Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer,  and  G,  H.  Williams,  Boston,  Mass.,  chemist 


RECLAIMING    SCRAP    MATERIAL.* 

BY    T.   S.   SHEAFE. 

Eniin«r  of  Terti,  tllinDJ*  Cenlnl,  Cblogo,  III. 

Brake  Beams. — Brake  beams  constitute  one  of  the  largest 
items  of  consumption  in  railway  operation,  and  in  freight  equip- 
ment the  beam  of  "I"  section  is  almost  a  universal  standard.  These 
beams  become  bent  in  service  and  when  heated  and  straightened 
lose  25  per  cent  of  their  strength  and  are  unfit  to  return  to 
service,  owing  to  their  weakness.  By  reinforcing  them  with 
a  2  in.  X  2^  in.  angle  iron,  at  a  total  cost  for  labor  and  mate- 


Fig.  1 — Reinforced  Brake  Beam. 

rial  of  63  cents  each,  the  result  is  a  beam  stronger  than  the 
original  one.  When  the  work  is  properly  done  the  reinforced 
beam  will  not  return  for  repairs  because  of  being  bent,  but  rather 
for  3  new  head,  or  fulcrum.  On  the  Illinois  Central  an  aver- 
age of  over  500  such  beams  are  thus  repaired  each  month  with 
a  saving  of  about  $1.25  each,  or  a  total  of  $625.  The  reinforced 
beam  is  shown  in  Fig.  I,  and  the  shop  in  which  the  work  is 
done  in  Fig.  2.  The  shop  contains  a  large  oil  furnace  in  which 
the  beams  are  heated,  a  face  plate  on  which  they  are  approxi- 
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mately  straightened   and    formers   operated   by  twin   air  brake 
cylinders  which  form  them  to  exact  shape. 

Rolling  Mill.— Truss  rods,  heavy  bolts,  etc.,  when  pitted  and 
rusted  are  of  no  value  other  than  for  making  slab  iron  or  sell- 
ing for  No.  I  wrought  scrap.  A  small  2-high,  hand  round  roll- 
ing mil!,  Fig.  3.  most  primitive  in  its  construction,  and  belt 
driven,  will  turn  out  an  average  of  over  68  tons  of  rerolled 


skins  and  pigment.  The  desired  shade  is  matched  and  a  first 
class  paint  is  obtained  at  a  fraction  of  the  regular  price.  An 
average  of  4S0  gals,  per  month  is  thus  made  at  a  cost  of:  labor. 


Fig.  4— Oil  Furnace  and  Sheara  Uwd  With  Rolling  Mill. 

$14.50;  material,  $168;  or  a  total  cost  of  $40.55  Kr  100  gaU. 
This  is  much  superior  to  a  paint  costing  80  cents  per  gal.  The 
saving  is  therefore  39'/i  cents  per  gal.,  or  $177.75  per  month. 


FlQ.  2— Partial  View  of  Shop  In  Which  Brake  Beams  art 
Repaired. 

scrap  per  mcnth.  The  saving  per  ton  is  over  $12.  or  a  total  for 
the  month  of  over  $800,  Four  men  and  one  laborer  are  re- 
quired to  operate  the  mill,  a  part  of  the  latter's  time  being  put 
in  on  other  work.  The  other  equipment  necessary  is  an  oil 
furnace,  shears  (Fig,  4)  and  engine  (or  motor).  A  3-htgh 
modern  set  of  housings  would  enable  the  output  to  be  greatly 
increased.  The  benefits  other  than  the  neat  saving  are.  a 
further  refining  of  the  iron  and  the  ability  to  reduce  larger  en- 


Flg.  5— Hoed  Under  Which  Paint  Sklna  and  Slopa  are  Boiled. 

Fig,  5  illustrates  the  construction  of  the  hood  in  which  the  boil- 
ing kettle  is  placed. 


Fig.  3— A  Small  2-Hi()h  Hand  Round  Rolling  Mill. 

gine  bolt  and  stayboll  iron  when  a  dei^ired  size  is  out  of  stock. 
This  has  several  times  saved  the  day.  in  locomotive  work, 

I'ainl. — The  most  valuable  ingredients  of  paint  are  contained 
in  Ibc  ■■"kins"  and  "slogs,"  Usually  these  are  wasted  On  the 
Illinois  Central  they  are  collected,  shipped  to  the  Bnrnside  shops 
and  placed  in  a  large  upright  tank  on  wheels.  Raw  ril  is  added 
and   the  whole  mass  is  carefully  boiled,  the  oil   taking   up  both 


The  Lagos  Government  Railway,  Nigeria,  is  now  being  ex- 
tended from  Jebba  to  Zungeru,  a  distance  of  123  miles,  and  from 
Zungeru  it  has  been  continued  for  about  37  miles  by  the  Nor- 
thern Nigeria  Government  to  Minna,  where  a  junction  with  the 
Baro-Kano  line  has  been  effected.  The  latter  portion  of  this  ex- 
tension is  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  first  part  from 
Jebba  to  Zungeru,  will  be  finished  by  the  end  of  this  year.  In 
this  section  the  line  has  to  cross  the  river  Kajiuna,  and  _for  this 
purpose  a  targe  bridge  has  been  c 
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The  Panama  Railroad  is  to  build  at  Colon  Beach  a  hotel  to 
cost  $500,000. 

The  Illinois  Central. has  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  Ihe  use 
of  green  flags  as  tail-^nd  markers  on  passenger  trains. 

In  the  shops  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  Sedalta, 
Mo.,  employing  700  men,  the  work  day  has  been  reduced  from  ten 
hours  to  nine. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  made  an  increase  of 
eight  per  cent,  in  the  pay  of  15,000  mechanics  employed  in 
Western  Canada. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  acted  favorably  on  a  bill 
making  $10,000  instead  of  $5,000  the  limit  of  damages  recoverable 
for  death  due  to  negligence. 

Suit  has  been  brought  against  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  in  the  Federal  court  at  New  Haven,  for  violation  of 
the  28-hour  law   in  the  transportation  of  cattle. 

Governor  Colquitt  Of  Texas  has  sent  a  special  message  to  the 
legislature,  recommending  the  enactment  of  a  law  making  more 
liberal  the  statutes  authorizing  railway  companies  to  issue  bonds. 

The  Wells-Fargo  Express  is  to  move  its  accounting  depart- 
ment from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  about  200  employees  will 
have  to  change  their  residences.  It  is  said  that  the  company 
will  pay  the  employees'  moving  expenses. 

The  strike  at  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia, 
which  was  begun  on  June  8,  has  been  abandoned.  The  newspa- 
pers say  that  12,000  men  struck  and  that  about  lOflOO  of  them 
had  returned  to  work  before  this  order  was  given. 

The  educational  bureau  of  the  Illinois  Central  had  received 
3,745  applications  from  employees  of  the  road  for  memoership 
up  to  July  31.  The  number  of  applications  received  up  to  July 
8  was  394,  the  establishment  of  the  bureau  having  been  an- 
nounced in  June. 

The  tax  assessment  of  second  class  railway  property  in  the 
state  of  New  Jersey  this  year  is  based  on  a  valuation  of  $99,978,- 
394,  which  is  $26J93i)36  greater  than  last  year.  The  larger  valu- 
ation ii  that  made  by  Special  Commissioner  Charles  Hansel,  as 
revised  by  the  state  board  of  assessors. 

The  telephone  is  now  used  exclusively  on  the  main  line  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  between  Philadelphia  and  Altoona 
for  all  wire  communications,  except  messages  passing  from  one 
division  point  to  another  or  farther.  Between  Fhiladi^lphia  and 
Harrisbiirg  even  the  time  signals  are  sent  by  telephone. 

The  shops  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  were 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  August  18;  loss  $100,000.  The 
fire  started  in  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  spread  throughout  the 
machine  shops  and  roundhouses,  though  the  locomotives  in  the 
roundhouse  'were  saved.  Four  hundred  men  were  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

The  Merchants'  Protective  Association  of  Lewistown,  Pa.,  has 
complained  to  the  Pennsylvania  that  the  annual  passes  which  the 
company  gives  to  its  old  employees  have  damaged  business,  as 
these  employees  take  advantage  of  bargain  sales  in  the  larger 
cities.  Some  of  the  employees  say  that  if  the  merchants  do  not 
withdraw  their  complaint,  a  community  store  will  be  opened. 

The  Pennsylvania  railway  has  notified  connections  that  hence- 
forth it  will  refuse  box  cars  designed  to  carry  20  tons  or  less, 
except  ventilated  cars  from  the  south  carrying  perishable 
freight.  Light  cars  are  now  an  element  of  danger  in  many  trains, 
because  of  the  great  preponderance  of  heavy  cars.  When  its 
own  cars  are  taken  out  of  service,  because  of  low  capacity,  the 
Pennsylvania  destroys  the  bodies  by  burning  them,  for  it  has 
found  that,  when  sold  to  other  roads,  they  frequently  reappear 
on  the  Pennsylvania. 

In  its  investigation  into  the  express  rate  and  service  situation 
in  Indiana  the  railway  commission  of  that  state  has  prepared  a 
list  of  37  questions  for  the  companies  to  answer,  with  the  view 
of  getting  complete  information.     Numerous  inquiries  are  made 


regarding  earnings,  ownership  and  agreements  of  all  kinds.  The 
commission  also  wishes  to  know  the  number  of  men  employed, 
how  many  are  employed  in  offices,  and  how  many  outside;  the 
amount  of  pay  received  by  express  agents ;  the  number  of  mew 
employed  as  division  superintendents,  route  agents,  messengers, 
transfer  men,  clerks,  drivers,  helpers  and  stablemen.  A  complete 
list  of  the  poiiits  in  Indiana  where  express  collections  and  de- 
liverise  arc  made  is  ^sked,  with  information  as  to  how  a  delivery 
limit  is  established.  The  total  mileage  in  Indiana  and  the  roads 
over  which  this  is  operated  furnish  the  basis  for  other  questions. 

Around  the  Wortd  In  Forty  Daya. 
Andre  Jager-Schmidt,  representing  a  Paris  newspaper,  arrived 
in  that  city  on  August  26,  after  having  traveled  around  the 
world  in  about  4  hours  less  than  forty  days.  Mr.  Jager-Schmidt 
left  Paris  July  17,  at  1 :4S  p.  m.,  and  traveled  by  way  of  Moscow 
Vladivosioek,  Yokohama,  Vancouver,  Montreal,  New  York  and 
Cherbourg.  The  best  previous  record  around  the  world  is  said 
to  be  63  days.  Mr,  Jager-Schmidt  traveled  about  19,500  miles, 
or  an  average  of  487J4  miles  a  day.  From  Cherbourg  to  Paris 
he  used  an  automobile. 

Retrenchment  on  the  New  Haven. 
President  Mellen,  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford, 
has  issued  a  statement  in  which  he  says :  "Business  is  of  such  a 
character  at  the  present  time  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
such  as  to  require  the  strictest  economy  in  the  handling  of  the 
railway.  Every  one  will  be  laid  off  that  can  be.  Nothing  will 
be  started,  and  only  such  work  will  be  continued  as  will  cost  more 
to  leave  uncompleted  than  to  finish."  The  road  has  laid  off  about 
thirty  cnginemen  since  the  middle  of  August.  The  following  im- 
provements will  not  be  delayed :  the  proposed  railway  across  Hell 
Gate  to  connect  with  the  Long  Island  and  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  money  for  which  has 
already  been  provided.  The  following  will  be  considerably  de- 
layed: the  Westchester  Northern,  from  White  Plains  to  Dan- 
bury;  further  electrification  east  of  Stamford;  construction  of  a 
station  at  New  Haven;  electrification  in  and  near  Boston,  and 
other  minor  improvements.  The  comprehensive  projects  for  im- 
proving the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Maine  Central  are  held  in 
abeyance,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  station- connecting 
tunnel  project  at  Boston,  and  of  the  Springfield  station  and 
river- front  projects. 

St.  Louia  to  New  York  In  a  Plying  Machine. 

Harry  N,  Atwood,  flying  in  a  Burgess- Wright  aeroplane,  ar- 
rived in  New  York  City  August  25,  in  11  days.  6  hours,  30 
minutes  from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  having  flown  in  the  same  machine 
all  the  way.  The  journey  was  made  by  way  of  Chicago,  Elk- 
hart, Toledo,  Cleveland  and  Buffalo,  thence  following  pretty 
closely  the  line  of  the  New  York  Central.  Stops  were  made 
over  night  and  some  delays  were  necessary  to  repair  the  aero- 
plane; and  the  time  actually  used  in  flying  1,369  miles  is  reported 
as  28  hours,  27  minutes,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  48  miles 
an  hour.  The  journey,  by  days,  is  given  as  follows,  but  there 
were  eight  other  stops  not  mentioned  in  this  record : 


Swanrille.  Pa... .August  18,    7;10p.iB.     August  19.  11  :S4  «.  m. 

Buffalo  Auguitl9.    7:02p.m.     August  20,    3:20i).m. 

LyOTi),  N.  y August  20,    S:31p.  m.     August  21.    4:24  p.  m. 


The  distance  from  St.  Louis  by  way  of  Chicago.  Buffalo 
and  Albany  to  New  York  is  calculated  at  1.265  miles;  to  which 
should  be  added  about  4  miles  from  the  railway  station  at 
Forty-second  street,  to  Governor's  island,  where  Atwood  landed ; 
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veled  1,369  miles.  For  this  flight,  which  is  101  miles  longer 
than  any  similar  previous  teat,  Mr.  Atwood  received  a  prize  of 
$10,000,  paid  by  Victor  J.  Evans,  a  patent  lawyer  of  Washington. 
His  expenses  on  the  trip  are  said  to  have  been  over  $5,000.  His 
manager  and  helpers  traveled  by  railway  and  automobile. 

Mtaiourl  Pacific  Improvomenta. 
B,  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  says  that  for  the 
second  and  third  weeks  of  August  the  local  business  of  the  road 
was  the  heaviest  in  its  history  for  any  like  period.  Although 
trafGc  was  heavy,  the  business  was  handled  without  congestion, 
as  the  track  and  equipment  have  been  considerably  improved  in 
the  past  few  months.  When  Mr.  Bush  took  charge  of  the  road 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  locomotives  were  in  bad  order.  Now 
4,500  of  these  cars  have  been  put  in  standard  condition,  and  the 
percentage  of  engines  needing  repairs  has  been  reduced  to  13. 
Since  May  I,  3,600,000  new  ties  have  also  been  laid,  making  total 
replacements  since  January  1,  4,500X100.  About  380  miles  of 
track  is  being  laid  with  new  85-lb.  rails,  and  500  miles  of  line  is 
being  ballasted. 

Demand*  of  Shop  Employee!  on  Western  Roadi. 

The  demands  of  railway  shop  men  employed  on  the  Harriman 
Lines  and  various  other  western  roads  for  recognition  by  the 
roads  of  the  recently  organized  federation  of  al!  railway  shop 
employees  continue  to  be  the  cause  of  conferences  between  offi- 
cers of  the  roads  and  representatives  of  the  employees.  A  con- 
ference was  held  in  Chicago  on  August  24  between  J.  Krutt- 
schnitt,  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Harriman 
Lines,  and  J.  W.  Kline,  president  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  left  Chicago  for  San 
Francisco  after  the  conference,  having  stated  to  Mr.  Kline  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  confer  with  a  delegation  of  union  officers. 
On  August  26  Mr.  Kline  made  an  appeal  to  Robert  S.  Lovett. 
president  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  to  grant  a  conference  to  repre- 
sentatives of  the  unions  in  order  that  peace  might  be  established. 
Mr.  Lovett  replied  that  he  did  not  care  to  interfere,  and  that  he 
approved  the  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  in  refusing  to  treat 
with  the  federation  of  mechanical  trades.  Mr.  Kline  then  wired 
to  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  asking  where  he  would  meet  officials  of  the 
brotherhoods,  and  also  sent  messages  to  the  heads  of  the  other 
unions  urging  them  to  keep  the  workers  from  quitting  their  posts 
until  a  final  effort  toward  adjusting  the  controversy  could  be 
made.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  who  continued  on  his  way  to  San 
Francisco,  referring  to  the  demands  of  the  shop  men.  declared 
that  acquiescence  in  them  would  mean  chaos  and  inability  of  the 
roads  to  meet  the  public's  requirements.  He  made  public  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  of  the  employees'  demands : 

"These  are  the  reasons  why  we  decline  to  surrender  to  an  irre- 
sponsible committee  of  federated  employees,  representing  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  publk,  trusts  confided  to  us  by  the  entire 
public  and  why  we  will  not  concede  to  such  a  committee  the  right 
to  dictate  whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  fulfill  for  twenty  millions 
of  people  in  seventeen  states  the  duties  clearly  prescribed  by  law. 

"The  employees'  demands  are  substantially  as  follows: 

"First— Recognition  of  the  shop  employees'  federation.  Here- 
tofore issues  arising  with  a  machinist,  boilermaker,  blacksmith, 
or  sheet  metal  worker  were  taken  up  with  his  associates  of  that 
■craft.  When  not  successfully  adjusted,  strikes  of  that  craft  have 
followed,  but  they  were  not  serious  enough  to  prevent  the  roads 
performing  the  public  services  for  which  they  were  created.  Un- 
der the  change  proposed  an  issue  of  a  small  system  road  in 
Louisiana  might  stop  all  shop  work  throughout  the  system  by 
requiring  members  to  strike  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
or  Nebraska. 

"Second— All  present  or  future  employees  will  join  the  ted- 
-crated  association  within  thirty  days.  This  means  the  discharge 
of  all  empIo)-ees  who  will  not  join,  or  an  absolutely  closed  shop. 

"Third— That  the  company  agree  that  the'  final  settlement  of 
differences  shall  rest  with  a  federated  committee  representing 
ail  five  crafts.  This  would  place  the  employees  of  all  crafts 
behind  a  demand  made  by  any  one  craft  and  would  encourage 
unreasonable  demands  not  likely  to  be  made  by  individual  crafts. 

"Fourth— The  restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices.  This 
would  deny  to  American  boys  the  opportunity  to  learn  trades. 

"Fifth- A  flat  increase  of  7  cents  an  hour  for  all  mechanics, 
apprentices,  and  helpers-;  an  average   for  the  entire  shop  forces 


of  23  per  cent, ;  and  a  reduction  of  hours  and  other  demands 
averaging  13  per  cent  additional  [or  36  per  cent,  in  all].  The 
Southern  Pacific  is  now  paying  higher  wages  than  any  other  rail- 
way in  the  United  States,  and  has  increased  the  pay  of  all  shop 
crafts  12^  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years. 

"Sixth^The  abolishing  of  piece  premium,  or  bonus  systems, 
shop  foremanship  to  be  filled  by  promotion  from  federation  em- 
ployees. This  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  public,  recently  ex- 
pressed, that  increased  expense  of  carriers  should  be  met  with  in- 
creased  efficiency   of   operation   and   not   by    increase   of   freight 

"Seventh — That  no  form  of  physical  examination  or  personal 
record  shall  be  required.  This  denies  to  the  company  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  require  of  persons  offering  service  evidences 
of  competency,  good  character  and  health,  and  deprives  the  com- 
panies of  all  protection  under  the  fellow  servant  laws  of  many 


"Eighth — That  if  forces  are  reduced,  employees  are  to  indicate 
who  should  be  laid  off.  This  would  embarrass  the  company  in 
efforts  to  increase  efficiency  by  ridding  the  service  of  inefficient 
employees. 

"Ninth — That  no  employee  belonging  to  the  federation  be  dis- 
charged without  consent  from  the  employees  committee.  This 
would  require  the  company  involved  to  meet  a  committee  repre- 
senting all  its  craftsmen,  which  committee  would  owe  allegiance 
to  a  general  committee  composed  of  allied  crafts,  men  of  the 
Harriman  system." 

It  is  announced  that  shop  men  employed  by  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  have  given  notice  to  the  management  that  a  raise 
in  pay  will  be  demanded  next  month,  when  the  present  agreement 

A  step  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
affairs  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  probable  was  made  when  the 
executive  board  of  the  federated  shop  employees  on  that  road 
decided  to  leave  the  strike  question  in  the  hands  of  the  presidents 
of  the  various  unions. 

The  demands  above  summarized  by  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  were 
printed  in  full  in  the  Railway  Age  GaseJIe  in  its  issue  of  Au- 
gust 25. 

Mail*  by  Fr«lght  Train. 

The  post  office  department  announces  that  the  transportation 
of  second  class  mail  matter  (monthly  magazines)  by  freight 
trains  will  be  begun  September  1.  This  means  of  economizing  in 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  enormous  quantities  of  monthly 
magazines  sent  out  from  New  York  City  was  proposed  several 
months  ago,  and  was  to  have  been  introduced  on  July  1,  but  was 
postponed  until  September  1  in  order  to  begin  the  new  arrange- 
ment coincidently  with  a  new  basis  of  payment,  as  calculated  on 
a  new  weighing  of  the  mails.  On  the  roads  where  freight  trains 
are  to  be  used  all  mails  will  be  weighed  tor  the  next  three  months. 
The  magazines  will  be  carried  as  usual  in  the  mail  trains  to 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  and  thence  on  the  fastest  regular  freight 
trains  to  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha 
and  St.  Paul.  Mails  going  beyond  those  cities  will  there  resume 
their  places  in  the  regular  passenger-train  mail-cars.' 

The  publishers  are  to  be  permitted  to  print  on  the  wrapper  of 
each  copy  or  bundle  of  their  publications  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
dress instructions  as  to  the  date  on  which  delivery  is  to  be  made 
In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  postmasters  have  been  di- 
rected to  carry  out  the  instructions  with  respect  to  the  delivery 
of  fast  freight  mail.  Publishers  have  assured  the  postmaster- 
general  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  the  arrangements. 

Twenty-Nine   PaMcngera  Killed   at   Manehetter,  N.  V. 

In  the  derailment  of  eastbound  passenger  train  No.  4,  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley,  at  Manchester.  N.  V.,  on  the  25th,  29  persons 
were  killed,  al!  said  to  be  passengers,  and  70  or  more  were  in- 
jured. The  train  is  said  to  have  been  running  at  about  25  miles 
an  hour,  the  speed  being  limited  by  rule  at  this  point,  which 
is  in  or  near  a  yard.  The  train  consisted  of  two  engines,  two 
baggage  cars,  one  parlor  car,  one  dining  car.  and  10  coaches.  The 
derailment  was  due  to  the  breaking  of  a  rail,  weighing  90  lbs. 
per  yard.  The  engine  and  the  first  five  cars  passed  over  in 
safety,  but  the  next  two  cars  ran  off  tjie. track,  ant^  after 
ning  aliout  200  ft.,  c 
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and  both  fell  off  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  bridge,  one  being 
broken  in  two  and  crushed,  and  tiie  oilier  lodging  nearly  iti  a 
perpendicular  position,  with  one  end  resting  against,  the  side 
of  the  bridge.  Nearly  all  of  the  persons  fatally  injured  were  in 
these  two  cars,  and  the  majority  iri  the  first  one,  which  was 
forced  with  great  momentum  against  the  east  abutment  of  the 
bridge.  The  stream,  about  40  ft.  below  the  track,  was  shallow, 
and  no  persons  were  drowned. 

An  officer  of  the  road  gave  out  the.  following  statement: 
"The  wreck  was  caused  by  a  broken  rail.  The  composition 
of  the  rail  was  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  com- 
pany's experts,  both  chemists  and  engineers;  and  the  rail  was 
inspected  with  the  usual  care  in  process  of  manufacture  and 
was  subjected  to  the  usual  severe  physical  test  after  it  was  made. 
The  rail  was  of  the  unusually  high  class  for  which   a   premium 

"The  detect  consisted  of  a  'pipe' — an  air  hole — in  the  center 
of  the  web  of  the  rail,  extending  for  about  14  in.  The  defect 
was  such  that  it  could  not  be  detected  by  inspection.  There 
were  also  hard  spots  about  V/i  in.  in  diameter  in  the  ball  of 
the  rail  in  two  different  sections.  The  rait  was  made  (at  Beth- 
lehem]  in  December,  1909." 

The  inspector  of  the  New  York  State  Public  Service  Com- 
mission reported  that  the  rail  broke  into  17  pieces;  and  that 
no  defects  were  found  in  cars  or  engines. 

The  report  of  a  hearing  by  the  coroner  at  Rochester  August 
29  says  that  Robert  Job,  chemist,  put  on  the  stand  by  the  railway, 
believed  that  the  "pipe"  in  the  web  of  the  rail  was  not  what 
caused  the  breaking  of  the  sleel,  but  that  tt  was  caused  by  a  flaw 
in  ihe  ball  of  the  rail  above  the  web. 

George  L.  Moore,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  said  that 
usually  a  pipe  in  a  rail  causes  the  development  of  a  flat  spot  on 
the  tread,  but  that  in  this  case  no  such  spot  appeared.  He  showed 
records  from  which  it  appeared  that  this  rail  was  one  of  a  very 
expensive  lot.    The  broken  rail  was  open  hearth,  20  per  cent.  cut. 


Coat  of  Public  Ownership. 

A  review  of  government  ownership  of  the  telegraph  in 
Great  Britain  was  recently  published  in  the  London  Specta- 
tor. The  investigation  of  the  English  newspaper  shows  that 
public  ownership  of  the  telegraph  lines  has  been  a  costly 
linancial  failure.     It  says: 

Forty-five  years  ago,  in  1866,  the  proposal  for  the  purchase 
by  the  government  of  the  British  telegraph  lines  was  flrst  ad- 
vanced, and  an  allegedly  conservative  estimate  set  the  cost 
at  $11,500,000.  It  took  nearly  three  years  to  complete  the 
negotiations,  and  in  1869  Parliament  appropriated  $35,000,000 
for  making  the  purchase — nearly  three  times  the  original 
estimate;  but  in  addition  to  that  the  government  was  called 
upon  to  pay  the  railway  companies  for  their  freehold  interest 
in  the  telegraph  equipment  running  along  their  lines,  the 
right  of  way  having  been  only  leased  by  Ihe  telegraph  com- 
panies: that  meant  another  $20,000,000—50  the  acc|uisition  of 
the  business  stood  the  British  government  $55,000,000.  It 
was  still  predicted  that  within  twenty  years  the  net  revenues 
would  materially  reduce  the  lax  rates  on  the  properties  of  the 
people.  The  disillusionment  came  quickly.  For  the  first  two 
years  of  government  operation  there  was  a  small  net  revenue, 
but  after  that  the  returns  could  not  be  made  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  capital  investment,  and  for  thirty-nine  years 
this  enormous  interest  has  been  paid  out  of  the  exchequer — 
the  pockets  of  the  people.  Then  telegraph  rales  were  re- 
duced under  the  popular  cry  that  reduced  rates  would  in- 
crease the  business  and  that  increase  would  produce  profits — 
but  Just  the  reverse  was  the  result.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation  increased  enormously  under  government  own- 
ership; and,  the  revenues  falling  far  below  this  and  the  up- 
keep and  necessary  improvements  constantly  calling  for  more 
nmney,  the  drain  on  the  exchequer  became  increasingly  heavy. 

When  all  these  facts  are  taken  into  account— namely,  the 
original  capital  which  has  never  been  repaid,  the  advances 
from  Parliament  upon  which  no  interest  is  charged,  and  the 
annual  deficiencies  on  working  expenses — it  will  be  found 
that  the  aggregate  commercial  loss  to  the  country  by  the 
state  purchase  of  the  telegraphs  is  not  less  than  $175,000,000. 
Nor  can  we  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  for  this 
$175,000,000  the  stale  has  a  valuable  asset,  for  that  asset,  such 


as  it  is,  involves  every  year  on  its  working  an  additional  loss 
of  over  $5,000,000.  From  a  commercial  point  of  view  the 
purchase  has  been  an  unmitigated  failure.  To  reply,  as  the 
advocates  of  state  action  invariably  do,  that  the  public  has 
received  compensation  in  the  shape  of  a  more  efficient  and  a 
cheaper  service,  is  plausible  but  unconvincing.  For  even  if 
we  make  the  large  assumption  that  the  service  is  better  and 
cheaper  than  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  remained  in  private 
hands,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  by  what  right  the  taxpayer  is 
deprived  of  his  money  in  order  to  subsidize  persons  who  send 
telegraphic  messages?  The  latter  are  a  minority  of  the  popu- 
lation; they  are  mostly  well-to-do,  and  they  are  principally 
represented  by  two  classes — purely  commercial  men,  who 
look  upon  telegraphing  as  a  business  expenditure;  and  the 
racing  fraternity,  who  certainly  have  no  special  claim  to  the 
charity  of  the  taxpayer. 

The  working  cost  per  one  thousand  words  telegraphed  in 
Great  Britain  today  is  actually  more  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 
The  fatal  incapacity  of  the  British  government  to  conduct  a 
business  enterprise  has  here  been  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  or  cavil.  It  is  to  an  experience  like  this  that  thou- 
sands of  well-meaning  reformers  are  seriously  inviting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  today.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
that  conservative  and  far-sighted  business  men  have  little  pa- 
tience with  these  theorists? 


Trawling  Engineers'  Aaaoclatlon. 

The  program  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Traveling  Engi- 
neers' Association,  which  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chi- 
cago, August  29-September  1,  was  given  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gasctte  cf  August  25.  This  announcement  did  not  give  the  title 
of  the  opening  address  by  Robert  Quayle,  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western ;  he  spoke  on 
The  Duties  of  the  Traveling  Engineer.  The  secretary's  report 
showed  thai  there  are  now  812  members  of  the  association.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  $1,328.  The  attendance 
was  large.    A  full  report  of  the  meeting  will  be  given  in  our  next 

Two  large  rooms  adjoining  the  convention  hall,  with  a  total 
of  nearly  %fXfi  sq,  ft  of  space,  were  completely  occupied  by  the 
exhibits.  Sixty  companies  showed  their  wares  lo  the  railway 
men,  and  it  was  significant  as  showing  the  good  work  of  the 
executive  committee  that  on  Tuesday  morning  when  the  con- 
vention was  declared  open  the  exhibits  were  all  in  place  and 
the  representatives  present.  The  exhibit  halls  were  tastefully 
decorated  in  yellow  and  presented  a  most  attractive  appearance. 

Among  the  exhibitors  were  the  following : 

.\dreon  Mauufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Campbell  graphite  lubri- 
cating system,  American  gravity  lank  hose  couplings.  D.  &  L.  tfarollle 
rod  stuffing  hox  and  plunger,  plaster  packing.  Security  bell  ringer, 
Hanlon  locomotive  satider.  Security  back-up  valve.  Represented  by 
Wm.   Miller. 
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l^omoUve".  ra,«r  dUigns." 
Moore,   J.    L.    Nicholson.   J 
Chas.  A.  Coons,  L.  S.  Allt 

Represented  by  Le  Grand   Pairish,   C,   B. 

C;  S   A.    Mikado   type    fre 
Knted  "y'w! '  P."  Swefe,' M 

r.  Griffiths  and  H.  K.  Trask. 

erican    Sleel    Foundries,    Ch 

plex    bolsters,    model    Here 
Wallace  and  J.  D.  Taylor. 

icago.  Large  picluie  showing  one  alep  in 
.t    steel    wheel,   models    of    Simplex   coupler, 

;ule"s  'brTke"b^aii!""Rep"!^"d"l)^"w.  'Z'. 

.s    Nut    Company. .  Chicago. 
Represemed  by  B.  M.  Osh 

various  kinds  of  service:  literature,  elc. 
■an.  J.  A.  MacLean  and  J.  T.  Benedict. 

»ser  &  Co..  S.  F.,  Fort  Wa 
desciiplive   literature.      Re] 

:k,  W.   F„  Chicago.      Devic. 
fercnl    grades    on    water    l( 
George  Austin. 

yne,  Ind.  Oil  handling  and  storage  outfits; 
■vel    in   locomotive   boilers.      Represented   by 

Represented  by  E.  A.  Schriehcr,  E.  E.  Smith  and  C.  B.  Benson, 
immeicial    Acetylene    Company.    .Vew    York.      Acetylene    faeadlighls    and 

equipment.      Represenled  bv  J.   E,    Durand. 
ane  Company,  The,  Chicago.     Locomotive  safety  valves,  locomotive  blov,. 
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'.  C.  Fosdick,  Paul  T.       Paxlan-MiichrIL  Comcnny,  Omaha.  Neb.     Metallic   paFkini 
and  valvet.  sleam  and  air  pumps.     Represented  by  C. 
locomotive  lubricalor?       P'l'iod   Brothers   Company.   Totido,   Ohio.      Work'--   --' 
1   of  (illinH  luhricalor  valve  gear.      Represented  hy  Charles  I.  Pillii 

hydroslat?c    pr«sure.       PiUiod  Company,  The,  Swanlor..  Ohio.     Working 

■^  -' ar.     RcprMtnted  by  Bur--   "■    "    ' 

in  and  K.  J.  Eklund. 
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way  watches.      Represented  by 
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ling  model  thowitii  the  Baker 
Mudge,  Herbert  Green,  F.  S. 
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Headtigl 
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:    Company,    Si.    Louis, 
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W.  H.  Coyli  and  Josei 
ilena   Signal   Oil    Coinpany,    rranmm,    ra 

W^'ltrumhle,  J.  'craham,  c"  B.  Royal. 
J.  Eubank.  M.  M.  Meham,  L.  Gleas 
McVieker,  T.  S.  Brown,  J.  Linlben.  V, 
Roosevelt.  K.    W.   Hayes,  J.   A.   Hahcr 

"    "  " -  X  e.  Cc-      '■■" 


opening  types,  grate  shaker,  Mc 
in  driving  box  lubricator,  Franklii 
i  by  W.  L.   Allison,   R.   G.  Cobuin 


Locomotive  Dictionary,  Railway  Shop  KJnks.  Represented  by  L.  B. 
Sherman.  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  Roy  V.  Wright,  John  N.  Reynolds,  Ken- 
neth  G.  Cloud  and  Stanley  Deacon. 

Railway  axd  Locomalivr  Eitgincirtng,  Chicago.  Copies  of  paper.  Repre- 
sented hy  An™«  .e;ini-Uir  and   I.    A    r=«..1l.        ■■'-'•'' 

Railway  List  Con,( 


Railway  List  Company,  Chicago.    Copies  ( 
Lilt  of  Railtaav  OMciali.     Represenii 
Ryan   &  Johnson,   Chicago.      Models  of 
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Represented  by  P.  H. 
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I,  Robert  McVieker,  . 
J,   Vance.  J.  Ferguson 


rgent  Company.  The.  Chicago.  Safely  water  gages 
lectors,  Osborne  valves  and  high  pressure  joints.  a1 
valves.      Represenled  by  George  Sargent  and  F.  C 

oris  Mica  Company.  Owego,  N.  Y.  Samples  mi 
ruby    and    white,    samples    mica    headlight    ehimn< 


the  Maiitr  Mechanic  and  Official 
my  William  E.  McGraw. 
lal    passers    and    automalic    slack 
I  lender.     Represented  hy  Y.    I. 

Oscar  Job-     - 

(cs  and  It 


Garlock   ,Packing    Company.    Palmyra,    N.    Y.      Complete   line   of .  Ihe   com- 
?^ZZ,' -E J  .l-,"-..!,.?™'!^-  ■■"" '..".".".r  ''engfn''eT''an'd'f«'iene"li 
sented  by  J.   P.    Landreth. 

and    Manhattan    packings, 
tile   packing.      Repiesented 
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N.   V.      Showing  Trojan   1 
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Stre^l"*ciIm«i'lTF","scheneclady.  N.  Y.     Literature  describing  Sti 

motive  stoker.      Represented  by  Clemen!   P.  Street  and  M.   M 
Strong,    Carlisle    &    Hammond,    Cleveland.    Ohio,-     Sar    ' 

graphite    sheet   lubricator;   car   ■• '— •■    -■■•-    ■ 

by  B.  E  .Carpenter.  W.  P.  Thi 
U.  S,  Metallic  Packing  Company.  1  ..   _. 

ing  for  locomotive  piston   rods,  val' 

packing,  lubricating  device,  Golmar  I 

Represenled  by  Morris  B.   Brewstei 
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'.  Philadelphia, 


Models  of  King  pack- 
l1  cupa.  Leach  Sanders, 
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liles  and  tlock   sign 


J.'(i*'E1att  and''v. 
Interlocking  Nut  and  1 

by^^R'.  A"attk."' 
Jacobs-Shupert    Fireboi    Company,    New   York.      Working  model    one-tenth 

from  Santa  Fe  engine,  type  3000,  which  went  through  case  of  low 
water,  proving  firebox  cotild  not  be  blown  up;  cross  section  full  ti« 
of  firebox.     Represenled  by  A.  W.  Whileford. 

Jenkins  Bros.,  New  York.  J,  B.  Globe  angle  and  check  valves,  special 
feaiurea  of  standard  and  extra  heavy  valve*,  Overland  sheet  packing, 
medium  and  extra  heavy  gate  valves.     Repreaented  by  B.  J,  Neeley. 

Johns-Mansville  Company,  k.  W.,  New  York.  Samples  of  packing  and 
'  "     -■-    brake    cylinder    packing    expanding    ring.      Represenled    by 
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r  air  brake  t 
resented  by  I 
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nted  by  Frank  H.  Clark. 

shurgh.    Pa.     Working   demonstra- 
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valve;   8M 

.  Carlton.  L.   _.   .. 

FT  B.  Johnson.  C.  C.  farmer, 
.    O'Mafley,    F.    H.    Parke    and 

Blow-off    valves,    gages.    Clark 
rs.     Represented  by  Horace  L. 
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r.  N.  J.     Leslie  slei 
r,  Pittsburgh.   Pa. 
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terman,  H.  1 


Company 
I  by  Ceo. 


Three-feed   fo 


Represented    by 

langeless   shoes  and   wedges, 
1  by  L.  W.  Barker. 

Type  A  top  header  super- 
.  G.  Lawse,  W,  A.  Buckbee, 

I, MO  lbs." pres'sure.' one^ee'd 


International   Railway  Ganeral   Forenen'a  Asaoeiatlon. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  International  Railway 
General  Foremen's  Association  has  outlined  the  following 
subjects  for  discussion  at  next  year's  convention:  "How  Can 
Shop  Foremen  Hest  Promote  Efficiency?"  to  be  presented  by 
William  G,  Reyer,  Kenera!  foreman,  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  I-ouis,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (this  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  paper  presented  at  the  convention  in  1910);  "Shop  Super- 
vision and  Local  Conditions,"  to  be  presented  by  W.  W. 
Scott,  general  foreman,  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  "Shop  Specializalion,  Work  and  Tools,"  by 
W.  T.  Gale,  demonstrator,  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago; 
"Roundhouse  Efficiency,"  by  William  Hall,  shop  foreman, 
Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Escanaba,  Mich,  L,  H.  Bryan, 
Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  Two  Harbors,  Minti,,  is  secretary  of 
the 


Mcintosh  and  ' 
Han  ni  lit,    Maxwell 


&  Moore,  New  York.  Injedors,  p< 
oil  cups,  boiler  check  valves,  automati 
gages.      Represented    by   Joseph    H. 


Marshall  h  Huscbarl  Machinery  Cominny.  Chica 
Kmedliy  n!  W.°Soi«.''      '"'"""'* 

Haaon  Regulator  Company.  Boston,  Mass.  Reguli 
hy  Frank  M.  Morrison, 

Midwestern  Car  Supply  Company,  Chicago,  And. 
and^niodels.     Represented  by  n.  D.  Ward, 

l!^"i'«rles"^c  headUg'^l 


Nathan   Manufa 


le  g_enerator;  Peerless  arc  headlight.     Represented  by  H.  E. 
ndV.  L.  Procunier. 
Eturing  Company,    New   York.      Injectors,   lubricalori,   pop- 
r  testers,  Kellogg  water  alarm,  dinger  reflex  water  gages, 
3.     Represented  by  C.  A.  Nathan,  J.  S,  Seeley  and  &orge 

mpany.      Chicago,  Pho'^ffTanlt*      nt     th^      v-arinnm 

United   Stales   and   Ca 


American  Peat  Society. 

The  fifth  annual  meetinp  of  the  American  Peat  Society  will 
be  held  at  the  American  House.  Kalamazoo,  Mich,,  Septem- 
ber 21-23.  Reports  will  be  made  by  Canadian  officials  on  the 
commercial  results  of  government  fuel  plants  and  peat  gas 
producers  in  Canada.  Papers  will  be  presented  on  the  drain- 
age of  peat  bogs,  on  peat  as  fuel,  peat  gas  and  by-products, 
peat  powder  as  a  power  factor,  and  various  other  products. 
Julius  Bordollo,  Kingsbridge,  N.  Y,,  is  secretary. 
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O-Malley-Beare  Valve  Company,  < 
valves,  gage  cock<.  Duplex  hlow-o 
ley,  Thomas  O'Malley  and  H,  A. 

Parkesburg   Iron   Company.    Parkesbii 
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..  O.  Wells,   East  St.  Louis. 
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■  ICAN    Society  oi-  Civil   ENOiliiEas.— C   W.   Hunt,  220   W.   S7lh   St., 
New  Vork;   lit  and   Jd  Wed.,  txcept  June  »tld   August,   New   York. 

«!CAH    Society  of  EHciHiEdHo  Comtbactobs.— D.  J.   Hanir,   13   Park 
Row.  New  York;  3d  Tuewlay  of  each  month.  New  York. 

■iCAH    Society    of    Micsahicai.   Encihuii.— Calvin    W.   Rice,    29   W. 
39th   St..  New  Yotk. 

CUTIOB    or    Amibicam    Railway    AcconmiMO   O^Ficni.— C.    G.    Phil- 
lips. 143  Deaibom  St.,  Chicago;  annual.  June  26,  1912,  Qu«bec.  Que. 

ciAiiOK  OF  Railway  Claim  Aoimts.— J.  R,  McSherry.  C.  a  E.  I.,  Chi- 
cago; annual  convenlion,   May  22.   1912.    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ciATiDH  OF  Railway  Electiical  Engiheeh.— Joa.  A,  Andreucelli,  C.  & 
N.   W.    Ry..  Chicago:   annual,   November  6-10,    Chicago. 

■ciAiioK  OF  Railway  Tblbosaph   SuniiHiaHDENTi,— P.   W.  Drew,   13S 
Adams  Si..  Chicago;  annual,  June  24.    1912,    New  York. 

"         ■  "  IS.— G.    P. 


Conard,  75  Church  St.,  New  York;  December   12-13,  Loi 
IDIAN    Railway    Club.— James    Powell.    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Mont 

Que.;   1st  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug..  Mom 
IDIAN    Society   of   Civil   Ehciiieeis.— Oement   H.    HcLead,   413 

chesler  St.,  Montreal.  Que.;  Thursdays.   Monlreil. 
1-oiEHEN's   Association   of    Chicaoo.— Aaron   Kline.   841    North 

Court,  Chicago;   Zd  Monday  in  month.  Chicago. 
iB-iL   Railway   Club.— H.    D.    Voughl,   95   Liberty   St..    New   York 
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SCrttffir  Ketti«. 

Al  New  Orleans,  according  to  the  Picayune,  there  is  actually 
a  serious  sliorlage  of  freight  cars. 

The  Southern  Pacific  now  runs  steamers  twice  each  way  daily 
between  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Sacramento,  on  the  Sacramento 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  announces  its  fall  time-table  to 
go  into  effect  Septemher  8,  but  also  announces  that  the  fast 
summer  trains  from  New  York  to  the  more  important  seashore 
resorts  will  be  kept  running  until  the  middle  of  October, 

It  is  expected  thai  by  September  6  the  Illinois  Railway  Com- 
mission will  have  reached  a  decision  in  the  express  rate  case, 
and  that  it  will  issue  an  order  making  reductions  of  from  20 
to  25  per  cent,  in  the  express  cotnpanies'  charges  in  that  State. 

The  Southern  Railway,  which  is  running  a  "Road  improve- 
ment train"  in  Georgia,  has  announced  a  schedule  by  which  the 
train  will  keep  up  its  travel  until  the  end  of  October,  visiting  all 
important  sections  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state.  A  few 
days  will  be  spent  in  the  northern  part  of  Florida. 

Announcement  has  been  maile  by  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles 
&  Salt  Lake  and  the  Southern  Pacihc  that  on  all  transcontinental 
freight  to  points  between  the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro  termi- 
nals of  these  lines,  they  will  make  terminal  rates,  that  is,  the  same 
rates  as  they  now  make  on  transcontinental  freight  to  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Pedro. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  announced  reductions  in  season  tickets 
from  points  in  New  Jersey  to  New  York  City,  in  compliance 
with  the  recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
None  of  the  changes  apply  to  the  Pennsylvania  station  in  Man- 
hattan, but  only  to  the  downtown  or  ferry  terminals.  Between 
Newark  and  New  York,  9  miles,  monthly  tickets  are  reduced 
from  $6  to  $5.65.  From  New  Brunswick  the  rate  is  reduced 
from  $12  to  $10.  It  is  expected  that  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  order  of  the  commission,  the  Erie,  the  Lackawanna 
and  the  New  York  Central  (West  Shore)  will  soon  have  to 
make  similar  reductions. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Louis  has  sent  out  a  booklet  for  general  distribution, 
calling  attention  to  the  advantages  offered  by  St  Louis,  in  the 
way  of  cheap  fuel  and  railway  facilities,  to  those  seeking  de- 
sirable factory  sites.  As  an  index  of  the  growth  of  the  city 
during  the  ten  years  from  1900  to  1910,  it  is  noted  that  bank 
clearings  increased  from  $1,688,849,494  to  $3,727,949,379;  that 
the  total  inbound  and  outbound  freight  increased  from  25,313,330 
tons  to  51,918,100  tons,  and  that,  according  to  government  re- 
ports, the  value  of  the  city's  factory  products  increased  from 
$193,733,000  to  $327,676,000. 

The  ,\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  announces  that  on  De- 
cember I  it  will  put  on  a  new  fast,  "extra-fare"  train,  the  "Santa 
Fe-de-Luxe."  to  run  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
The  extra  fare  on  this  train,  which  will  be  run  once  a  week 
during  the  winter  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  via  Kansas 
City  and  Albuquerque,  will  be  $25,  and  it  will  be  the  first 
"extra  fare"  train  to  be  run  to  California,  Westbound  it  will 
leave  Chicago  at  8  p.  m.,  Kansas  City  at  8  o'clock  the  following 
morning  and  arrive  at  Los  Angeles  at  9  a.  m.  of  the  third  morn- 
ing. Eastbound  it  will  leave  Los  Angeles  at  6  p.  m,,  arrive  in 
Kansas  City  at  11  p.  m.  of  the  second  day  and  reach  Chicago 
at  11  a.  m.  the  third  morning.  It  will  make  the  trip  to  Los 
Angeles  from  Chicago  in  63  hours,  and  from  Kansas  City  in  51 
hours.  This  will  reduce  by  5  hours  and  30  minutes  the  fast- 
est present  schedule  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  and  by  7 
hours  and  45  minutes,  the  fastest  schedule  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Chicago.  The  new  train  will  have  compartment,  drawing-room 
and  observation  sleeping  cars,  a  club  car  and  a  dining  car,  all 
new  cars,  and  will  carry  a  barber,  a  ladies'  maid  and  stenog- 
rapher. The  cars  are  all  steel  underframe  with  wood  interior. 
Bathing  facilities  will  be  provided,  and  market  reports  and  daily 
bulletins  of  important  events  will  be  telegraphed  to  the  train 
en  route.  New  cars  will  also  be  built  for  the  "California  Lim- 
ited," which  will  continue  on  its  prBSB(it\jci*^|ilf.; v  |^ 
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Cotton  Bill!  of  Lading  Bureau. 

The  Liverpool  Cotton  Merchants'  Committee,  following 
discussions  and  negotiations  extending  over  many  months, 
has  established  a  bureau  in  New  York  City  to  receive  and 
record  bills  of  lading  for  cotton  shipped  to  Europe.  The 
ofiice  of  the  bureau  will  be  at  51  Wall  street,  and  the  man- 
ager will  be  Charles  E.  Mather,  an  insurance  agent.  The 
office  begins  operations  September  I.  This  bureau  is  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  guarding  against  fraud  in  the  is- 
suance of  hills  of  lading  and  to  reassure  English  consignees 
who  suffered  severe  losses  last  year  by  the  issuance  of  bills 
of  lading  when  no  cotton,  was  shipped.  It  is  said  that  the 
principal  railways  of  the  Southern  States  have  agreed  to 
send  copies  of  bills  of  lading  to  the  Bureau  and  to  co-operate 
with  if.  There  was  some  objection,  on  the  ground  that  ship- 
pers' rights  would  be  infringed,  but  the  objections  seem  to 
have  been  overcome. 

The  railways  have  promulgated  strict  regulations  for  the 
guidance  of  agents  in  the  making  of  bills  of  lading.  Every 
such  bill  must  have  the  autograph  signature  of  the  agent. 
Copies  must  be  marked  "Copy — not  negotiable."  One  copy 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  steamship  agent  and  one  to  the  bureau 
in  New  York.  The  original  bill  of  lading  must  be  filled  out 
with  pen  and  ink  and  must  be  free  from  additio 


or  changes.  On''every  bill  of  lading  there  will  be  pasted  a 
certificate  from  some  officer  of  the  railway  company  that  the 
signature  of  the  station  agent  is  genuine.  These  certificates 
are  to  be  numbered  and  guarded  the  same  as  tickets  or  other 
valuable  papers. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  finds  large  numbers  of 
banks  in  New  York  City  which  intend  lo  ignore  the  bureau,  some 
of  these  being  banks  which  are  represented  on  the  committee  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  which  approved  the  plaa 


'Car  Surptuaea  and  Shortagea. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  101-A,  giving  a  summary  of  shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  April  27,  1910,  to  August  16, 
1911,  says: 

"There  is  a  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  all  classes,  the  total  de- 
crease being  22,136  cars,  bringing  the  total  surplus  down  to 
108,000,  the  lowest  figure  since  the  report  for  December  21, 
1910.  The  decrease  is  principally  in  coal  cars  in  Group  3 
(middle),  although  box  cars  show  a  reduction  of  5,692,  prin- 
cipally in  Group  3   (middle),  and  Group  8  (middle  western). 
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and  miscellaneous  cars  1.257.     Car  shortage  shows  a  slight  in- 
crease, the  total  being  3,830." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  in  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report  and  the  chart 
shows  total  bi-v^eekly  figures  in   1907  to  1911. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSrON. 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  notice,  suspending  until  De- 
cember 29,  a  proposed  advance  in  rates  on  staves  and  other 
articles  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern.  The  Commission  also  suspt^ded  until  De- 
cember 29  a  proposed  advance  in  rates  on  milk  over  the  Dela- 
ware &  Hudson. 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


R.  A.  Thompson,  hitherto  chief  engineer  of  the  Wichita  Falls 
&  Northwestern,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  engi- 
neer of  the  California  State  Railway  Commission.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son was  formerly  for  nine  years  engineer  of  the  Texas  Railway 


The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas  has  complained  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  readjustment  of 
freight  rates  from  eastern  cities  recently  ordered  by  the  federal 
commission.  It  is  charged  that  the  change  in  these  rates  between 
the  Mississippi  river  and  the  Missouri  has  given  an  undue  pref- 
erence to  the  commercial  centers  on  the  Missouri  river,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  towns  in  Kansas. 


The  Indiana  commission,  in  its  decision  refusing  to  allow  the 
railways  to  raise  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  their  minimum  charge 
for  a  freight  shipment,  gave  as  its  principal  reasons  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  show  that  the  lower  rate  is  not  remunerative, 
and  that  a  great  hardship  would  be  worked  on  the  small  mer- 
chant. One  shipper  of  drugs  presented  evidence  that  he  sent 
by  freight  900  shipments  a  month  of  such  light  weight  as  to  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  increase.  Shippers  of  bread  and  con- 
fectionery made  similar  claims. 


COURT   NEWS. 


The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  appealed  to  the  Commerce 
Court  from  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
which  put  a  atop  to  the  rebilling  at  Nashville  of  grain  from  the 
northwest  to  southeastern  states.  The  Nashville  board  of  trade 
and  the  Nashville  Grain  Exchange  join  in  the  appeal.  Over 
2,000,000  bushels  of  grain  are  now  stored  in  Nashville  elevators 
awaiting  reshipment  to  southeastern  points. 

Judge  R.  E.  Lewis  of  the  Federal  Court  at  Denver,  Colo., 
has  given  an  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  considered  to  be 
adjacent  lands  to  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  in  a  case  brought  by 
the  government  and  pending  for  several  years  against  that  road 
and  several  other  small  railways  and  lumber  companies. 
Under  an  agreement  with  the  government,  made  in  1872,  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  acquired  a  strip  of  land  wide  enough 
for  five  track  lines,  on  condition  that  it  would  push  its  road 
through  to  Santa  Fe  within  the  next  five  years,  and  a  clause 
in  this  agreement  gave  the  road  the  right  to  cut  and  use  tim- 
ber from  the  public  lands  adjoining  its  right-of-way.  An  ex- 
tension of  time  was  afterward  given  to  the  road,  and  subse- 
quent agreements  made  between  the  Rio  Grande  and  other 
large  roads  in  that  territory  prevented  the  construction  of  the 
line  to  Santa  Fe,  The  object  of  the  suit  brought  by  the 
government  was  to  determine  how  far  distant  from  Its  right- 
of-way  the  road  was  privileged  to  take  timber  for  its  use,  it. 
having  been  found  that  at  times  during  construction  it  had 
taken  it  from  points  as  much  as  19  miles  distant;  and 
the  present  effectiveness  of  the  grant  itself  was  questioned, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  road  was  never  completed  as 
agreed.  Judge  Lewis  decided  that  a  strip  three  miles  in  width 
on  each  side  of  the  right-of-way  was  the  only  land  from  which 
timber  could  be  taken  by  the  road.  He  also  held,  with  the 
railway,  that  agreements  made  by  it  with  other  roads  had  no 
bearing  on  the  matter.  Decisions  on  several  of  the  ten  ques- 
tions in  equity  discussed  in  the  suit  were  favorable  to  the 
railway. 
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ELECTIONS   AND   APPOINTMENTS. 

Ex«cutlv«,  Financial  and  Legal  Officen. 

C.  S.  Albert  has  been  appointed  attorney  for  the  Great  North- 
ern, with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  succeeding  L.  F.  Chester, 
resigned. 

A.  A.  Maxwell,  commissioner  of  the  real  estate  department 
of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  at  New  Haven, 
Cona,  has  been  appointed  also  in  charge  of  the  real  estate  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Herbel,  interstate  commerce  attorney  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific-Iron  Mountain  System,  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  also  interstate  commerce  attorney  of  the  Texas  &  Pa- 
cific and  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at 
St  Louis. 

Sir  William  Whyte,  vice-president  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at 
Winnipeg,  Man,,  is  to  be  retired  on  account  of  advanced  age 
on  September  30,  and  will  at  that  time  be  elected  a  director. 
G.  Bury,  general  manager  at  Winnipeg,  is  to  succeed  Sir  Wil- 
liam as  vice-president. 

S.  W.  Tracy,  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Chicago, 
Indiana  &  Southern,  and  the  Indiana  Harbor  Belt,  at  Gibson, 
Lake  county,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Indiana 
Harbor  Belt,  with  office  at  Gibson,  succeeding  G,  M.  Glazier, 
who  had  his  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

The  general  offices  of  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater  Company,  the 
Tonopah  &  Tidewater  Railroad  Company,  and  the  Bullfrog 
Goldfield  Railroad  Company,  consisting  of  the  traffic,  auditing, 
car  accounting  and  local  treasury  departments,  were  transferred 
on  September  1,  from  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  to  Oakland,  Cal. 
Ops  rating  Offleera. 

W.  C  Ashcraft,  trainmaster  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  has  been  transferred  to  Dodge  City,  Kan., 
succeeding  J,  D.  Coffey,  and  G.  W.  Thompson  succeeds  Mr.  Ash- 
craft. 

G.  T.  Rooke  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific;  and  J.  B.  Smith  has  been  appointed 
assistant  inspector  of  transportation;  both  with  offices  at 
Montreal,  Que. 

J,  F,  Russ,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  Kansas  division 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Omaha  division,  with  office  at  Falls  City, 
Neb.,  succeeding  A.  De  Bernardi,  promoted.  R.  G.  Garden, 
trainmaster  at  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Russ. 

W.  B.  Cronk  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  Melville-Regina, 
Regin  a -Boundary  and  Regina-Moose  Jaw  lines,  with  office  at 
Regina,  Sask.,  and  I,  A.  MacPherson  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant to  general  superintendent,  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
succeeding  R.  D.  Thomas. 

Albert  De  Bernardi,  who  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo„ 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  1865  at 
Independence,  Mo.  He  received  a  common  school  education, 
and  began  railway  work  in  1882  with  the  Missouri  Pacific  as 
a  track  laborer.  He  was  then  consecutively,  from  1885  to  1893, 
section  foreman,  foreman  of  an  extra  gang,  brakeman  and  fore- 
man of  a  construction  train.  He  was  appointed  division  road- 
master  at  Nevada,  Mo,,  in  1893,  where  he  remained  for  six 
years,  being  promoted  at  the  same  place  to  trainmaster  in  1899. 
In  1900  he  was  appointed  divsion  superintendent  of  the  Central 
branch  at  Concordia,  Mo.,  and  a  year  later  was  transferred  lo 
Osawatomie,  Kan,,  where  he  remained  for  four  years.  He 
was  then  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  General  district 
at  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  and  the  next  year  was  transferred  to  the 
Southern  district  at  Little  Rock,  Ark,  In  March,  1908,  when 
the  Central  district  was  abolished  and  other  changes  were  made 
in  the  operating  organization,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Omaha  and  North  Kpii^^^difl^iot^i^'K^^M  ii!  Atchi- 
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son,  Kan.,  from  which  position  he  has  just  been  promoied  to 
general   superintendent  of  the   Western  district,   as  above. 

The  Hine  system  o(  organization  has  been  extended 
to  include  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  of  Mexico,  the 
Sonora  Railway  and  the  Ariiona  Eastern  Railroad.  R.  H. 
Ingram,  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road Company  of  Mexico,  and  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Sonora  Railway,  at  Empalme,  Sonora,  Mcx.,  L.  H.  Long, 
chief  engineer  of  both  the  above  companies  and  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  (he  Arizona  Eastern  at  Tucson,  Ariz.,  P.  J.  Archer, 
assistant  treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
of  Mexico,  purchasing  agent  and  cashier  of  the  Sonora  Railway, 
and  treasurer  and  purchasing  agent  of  the  Arizona  Eastern,  at 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  J.  C.  McClure,  engineer  maintenance  of 
way  of  the  Arizona  Eastern  at  Tucson,  Ariz,,  will  hereafter 
be  designated  as  assistant  general  managers.  All  will  be  as- 
sistants to  Vice-president  and  General  Manager  Epes  Ran- 
dolph, with  headquarters  at  Tucson,  Ariz.  They  will  continue  in 
charge  of  the  duties  heretofore  devolving  upon  them,  and  in 
addition  assume  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  them. 
H.  J.  Temple,  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway 
Company  of  Mexico  and  the  Sonora  Railway  at  Empalme, 
Sonora,  Mex,.  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
lines  in  Mexico  with  headquarters  at  Empalme.  M.  J.  Kings- 
bury, assistant  superintendent  at  Empalme,  succeeds  Mr.  Temple. 

E.  N.  Brown,  superintendent  of  the  Sinaloa  division  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company  of  Mexico  at  Mazatlan,  and 
J.  B.  Finley,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mex- 
ico and  the  Sonora  Railway  at  Empalme,  have  been  appointed 
assistant  general  superintendents  of  these  two  companies,  with 
office   at   Empalme.     J.   W.   Williams   succeeds   Mr.   Brown,   and 

F.  Thomas  has  been  appointed  chief  special  agent  with  office 
at  Empalme.  See  item  under  Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock 
Officers. 

TraWc  Office rt. 

H.  Bromley,  general  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  west  of  Buffalo,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  re- 
tired under  the  pension   rules  of  the  company. 

J.  A.  Martin,  assistant  general  eastern  agent  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  freight  department,  with  office  at  New  York. 

H.  B,  Spcrry,  commercial  agent  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver 
City  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Waco, 
Tex. 

L.  L.  Tanner,  ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  at  Chillocothe,  Mo.,  his  been  appointed  traveling 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  sueeeding 
J.  V.  dayman  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

J.  H.  Andrews  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  H.  B. 
Rogers  has  been  appointed  a  soliciting  agent,  with  office  at  Nor* 
folk,  Va.,  succeeding  William  J,  Oliver,  resigned  to  go  to  another 
company. 

J.  W.  Bennett  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Missouri  &  North  Arkansas,  with  office  at  Helena,  Ark,,  suc- 
ceeding L.  A.  Patterson,  promoted,  and  L.  D.  Bell  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Eureka 
Springs,  Ark. 

H.  E,  Schlerf,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  In- 
dianapohs  &  Louisville,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Milwaukee,  suc- 
ceeding R,  B.  Robertson,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  an- 
other company.     F.  W.  Ludwig  succeeds  Mr.  Schlerf. 

C,  F,  Norton,  commercial  agent  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Val- 
ley, of  Corsicana,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Fort  Worth.  Texas,  succeeding  W.  A.  Scrivner,  re- 
signed. K.  W.  Shedd,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Forth  Worth, 
has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla, 

F.  D.  Burroughs,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  the  Gallatin  Valley,  the  Idaho 
&  Western  and  the  Tacoma  Eastern  at  Seattle,  Wasli,,  has  been 


appointed  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Seattle,  and  J.  R. 
Veitch,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Portland,  Ore., 
succeeds  Mr.  Burroughs. 

James  Fitzsimons,  general  agent  freight  department  of  the 
Delaware  &  Hudson  at  Chicago,  has  been  promoted  to  general 
eastern  freight  agent  at  Albany,  N,  Y.,  succeeding  H.  C.  McCul- 
lough,  deceased.  G.  I,  Israel,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Buffalo, 
N.  v.,  succeeds  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  and  O.  R,  Eytel,  traveling  freight 
agent  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeds  Mr.  Israel.  C.  N.  Bartel,  succeeds 
Mr.  Eytel. 

Incident  to  the  reorganization  of  the  freight  soliciting  forces 
of  the  Chicago  agency  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
the  following  appointments  have  been  made:  A.  S.  Hindman, 
eastbound  freight  agent;  R.  F.  Locke,  westbound  freight  agent; 
H.  L.  Cole,  traveling  freight  agent,  and  C.  H.  Drinkwaler,  con- 
tracting freight  agent.  T.  J.  McGeoy,  assistant  general  western 
freight  agent,  will  have  supervision  over  the  solicitation  of  busi- 
ness, reporting  to  the  general  western  freight  agent. 

C.  S.  Wight,  general  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  traffic 
manager,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  and  O.  P.  McCarty,  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  and 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
succeeding  to  part  of  the  duties  of  Mr.  Wight.  W.  B.  Calloway, 
assistant  general  passenger  agent  at  Cincinnati,  succeeds  Mr. 
McCarty,  and  W.  G.  Brown,  assistant  to  the  general  passenger 
agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Calloway.  C.  W.  Bassett,  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  passenger  traffic  manager,  with  office  at 
Baltimore.  George  W.  Squiggins,  assistant  general  passenger 
agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Bassett,  and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished. 

W.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  in  charge  of  eastern  lines,  with  office  at  Mon- 
treal, succeeding  W.  B,  Bulling,  who  has  retired  temporarily 
from  active  service  on  account  of  ill  health.  H.  E.  Macdonell, 
division  freight  agent  at  Montreal,  succeeds  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
and  E.  N.  Todd,  export  freight  agent,  succeeds  Mr.  Macdonell. 
In  addition  to  the  above  offices,  the  organization  of  the  freight 
traffic  department  of  the  eastern  lines  includes  the  following 
officials :  W.  B.  Bamford,  division  freight  agent,  Atlantic  di- 
vision, St,  John,  N.  B.;  H.  A.  Plow,  district  freight  agent. 
Eastern  division,  Ottawa,  Onl.  On  the  Ontario  division  M,  H. 
Brown,  division  freight  agent,  Toronto ;  J.  H.  Griffin,  district 
freight  agent,  Toronto ;  W.  J.  Grant,  district  freight  agent, 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  L.  Mulkern,  district  freight  agent,  London, 
Ont. ;  W.  S.  Elliott,  is  division  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Su- 
perior division,  at  North  Bay,  Ont. 

Oren  M.  Ellsworth,  whose  appointment  as  general  eastern 
freight  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at  New 
York  Citj',  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at 
Bayfield,  Ont,  and  was  educated  at  the  Collegiate  Institute, 
Peterboro,  and  at  the  college  at  Toronto.  He  began  railway 
work  in  October,  1886,  in  the  freight  auditor's  office  of  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  then  went  to  the  Frisco 
Lines,  where  he  remainder  about  four  years.  He  was  then  travel- 
ing auditor  and  agent  for  four  years  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern.  His  next  position  was  on  the  Chicago, 
Oklahoma  &  Gulf.  He  has  been  connected  with  the  freight 
traffic  department  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  since  that  company 
took  over  the  C.  O.  &  G.,  as  traveling  freight  agent,  commercial 
agent,  and  for  the  past  six  years  as  general  agent  at  Pittsburgh, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as 
general  eastern  freight  agent.  Mr.  Ellsworth  was  also  for  four 
years  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors,  and  for  one  year 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Pittsburgh  Traffic  Club,  and  later 
was  president  of  that  organization. 

Engin««rlna  and   Rolling  Stock  Officera. 

See  an  item  under  State  Commissions  regarding  the  Wichita 
Falls  &  Northwestern. 

J.  Beaumont  has  been  appointed  signairengiqeer.  of.  jth?  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  with  office  atfiGbif^ 
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B.  Herman,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
the  Northern  Alabama  and  the  Virginia  &  Southwestern,  with 
office  at  Washington. 

Walter  H.  Donely,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  July  10,  1876,  at  Cham- 
paign, 111.  He  received  a  high  school  education,  and  began  rail- 
way work  in  June,  1891,  as  a  call  boy  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
For  three  and  one-half  yearsfrom  January,  1893,  he  was  a  ma- 
chinist apprentice,  after  which  he  worked  as  a  journeyman  until 
1898.  He  was  then  promoted  to  roundhouse  foreman,  which 
position  he  held  until  February  1,  1907.  From  the  latter  date 
until  the  time  of  his  promotion  as  above,  he  was  general  fore- 
man, with  ofike  at  Champaign. 

H.  Weitzel,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company  of  Mexico,  at  Empalme,  Sonora,  Mex.,  has 
been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Empalme  general  shops 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico  and  the  Sonora  Railway,  and 
his  former  position  has  been  abolished.  Under  the  Hine  system 
the  head  of  a  general  shop  detached  from  an  operating  division 
is  called  master  mechanic,  while  mechanical  officers  with  road 
jurisdiction  have  the  title  assistant  superintendent,  assistant 
general  superintendent,  or  assistant  general  manager  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  head  of  a  division  shop  Js  called  general  foreman. 
The  Hine  system,  for  over  two  years  past  in  operation  on  the 
divisions  of  the  lines  mentioned,  now  covers  five  general  offices 
and  twenty-five  operating  divisions  of  the  Harriman  lines.  See 
item  under  Operating  Officers. 

Joseph  J.  Shaw,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Enid.  Okla.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  November  2,  1869, 
at  Amboy.  III.  He  re- 
ceived a  high  school 
education,  and  began 
railway  work  in  Oc- 
tober, 1886,  as  a  ma- 
chinist apprentice  with 
the  Illinois  Central  at 
Amboy.  He  was  then 
consecutively  machinist 
for  the  Chicago  &  Al- 
ton at  Bloomington,  111. ; 
for  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Freeport,  III. ;  and 
for  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  at  South  Chicago, 
III,  He  went  with  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  Fort  Smith. 
Ark.,  in  February.  1897. 
as  a  machinist,  and  in 
1903  was  appointed  di- 
vision foreman,  with 
office   at    Sapulpa,   Okla. 

He     was     later      trans-  jo„ph  J.  Shiw. 

f erred    with    the    same 

title  to  Neodosha,  Kan.,  and  then  to  Enid,  Okla.,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  master 
mechanic. 

Purchmalng  Ortlort. 

W.  S.  .\tkiiison  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeed- 
ing I-  F.  Jordan,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company.  R.  G. 
Lowry.  general  storekeeper  at  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  will  hereafter 
report  to  the  vice-president  and  general  manager. 

Special   Officers. 

Victor  J.  Bradley,  superintendent  of  the  second  division  of 
the  United  Slates  Railway  Mail  Service  with  headquarters  at 
New  York  City,  has  resigned,  to  become  mail  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  E.  M.  Norris,  hitherto  in  charge  of 
the  Cincinnati  division  of  post  office  in5pectors,  succeeds  Mr. 
Bradley  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service. 


OBITUARY. 


Thomas  T.  Morford,  formerly  manager  of  the  Union 
Steamboat  Line  and  Lehigh  Valley  Transportation  Company, 
and  Inter  general  agent  for  the  Erie  Railroad,  died  on  Aug- 
ust 28,  at  his  home  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  at  the  age  of  73, 

Walter  Oakes,  formerly  engaged  in  railway  work  in  the  West, 
and  later  general  manager  of  the  steamship  lines  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  president  of 
the  Alaska  Steamship  Company,  died  on  August  24,  in  Seattle, 
Wash.,  at  the  age  of  46  years.  Mr.  Oakes  was  the  son  of  T.  F. 
Oakes,  formerly— 1888-1893— president  of  the  Northern  Pacific. 

John  Bowdish  Dutcher,  formerly  and  for  many  years  until  1910, 
livestock  agent  of  the  New  York  Central,  and  also  a  director  of 
the  New  York  &  Harlem,  died  at  bis  home  at  Pawling,  N.  Y..  on 
August  27.  at  the  age  of  75  years.  Mr.  Dutcher  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Harlem  since  1864  and  with  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral since  its  organization.  He  had  beer  a  member  of  the  Union 
League  and  Transportation  Clubs  and  the  St.  Nicholas  Society 
of  New  York.  He  had  served  for  two  years  as  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  between  1861  and 
1865  was  a  member  of  the  stale  assembly  and  the  state  senate. 

John  S.  Wilson,  formerly  general  freight  traffic  agent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  at  his  summer  home  at  Bass  Rocks, 
near  Gloucester,  Mass.,  on  August  21.  Mr.  Wilson  began  rail- 
way work  as  a  solicitor  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1862,  and 
was  general  freight  agent  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  & 
Baltimore  from  1870  to  1882.  In  1882  that  road  was  taken  over 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  he  was  appointed  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania.  He  was  promoted  to  general 
freight  traffic  agent  in  July,  1885,  from  which  position  he  re- 
signed in  October,  1888.  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  president  of 
the  Central  New  England  &  Western  (the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
Route)  in  1889,  from  which  position  he  resigned  in  February, 
1892,  when  the  road  became  a  part  of  the  Philadelphia,  Reading 
&  New  England.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Baltimore, 
Chesapeake  &  Atlantic  in  May,  1897,  and  remained  in  this  posi- 
tion until  the  road  was  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  in  1899. 

William  Dana  Taylor,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
died  at  Chicago  on  August  26.  Mr.  Taylor  was  born  January  22, 
1859,  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  graduated  from  the  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute  as  a  civil  engineer  in  1881.  He  later  did 
post-graduate  and  laboratory  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Cornell 
universities  and  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  received  honor- 
ary degrees  at  the  two  last-named  institutions.  In  1882  and  1883 
he  was  with  the  Mexican  Central  as  topographer,  iransitman, 
resident  engineer  and  division  engineer  on  the  construction  of  the 
Tampico  branch.  He  was  engineer  of  construction  of  the  Mont- 
gomery &.  Florida,  now  part  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  for  two 
years  from  1886,  and  was  then  for  three  years  successively  resi- 
dent engineer,  engineer  of  construction  and  chief  engineer  of 
the  Alabama  Mineral  and  Birmingham  Mineral  lines  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville.  In  November,  1898,  he  was  made  chief 
engineer  of  the  St.  Louis,  Peoria  &  Northern,  now  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and  in  June,  1899,  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  engineer  of  the  Alton,  in  charge  of  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Missouri  river  bridge  and  surveys  for  various  im- 
provements, including  track  elevation  work  at  Chicago.  In  1901 
he  made  an  appraisal  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  Duluth  & 
Iron  Range  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern  for  the  Min- 
nesota Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission,  and  from  March 
to  October,  1902,  was  chief  engineer  on  construction  of  the 
Knoxville.  Lafolletle  &  Jellico,  a  branch  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville. In  June,  1903,  was  appointed  engineer  expert  for  the 
State  Tax  Commission  of  Wisconsin,  in  charge  of  the  appraisal 
of  the  physical  properties  of  the  railways  in  thai  state.  He 
was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  in  January, 
1906.  Mr.  Taylor  held  the  chair  of  civil  engineering  at  the 
University  of  Louisiana  for  seven  years  from  1891,  and  that  of 
railway  engineering  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  from  1901.  In  1898  he  was  also  appointed  captain 
of  the  Third  United  States  Engineers  by  President  McKinlcy. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers,  of  tiit 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers  and  of  iRe  Americabpail- 
way  Engineering  Association.  i^ecl  by  VJlLJLJV  Iv. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  ordered  12  Mallet  loco- 
motives and  eight  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  This  road  is  still  in  the  market  for  10 
consolidation  looomotives. 

The  Mobile  &  Ohio  has  ordered  four  mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cylinders  will  be  27  in.  x  30  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  63  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  239,000  lbs. 

The  Tbohnton  &.  Alexandria  has  ordered  one  consolidation 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders  will  be  16  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  will  be  44  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  100,000  lbs. 

The  Alcoma  Steel  Company.  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  has 
ordered  two  six- wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be 
19  in.  X  24  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  SO  in., 
and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  123,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Erie  is  in  the  market  for  200  refrigerator  cars  and  for 
250  automobile  cars. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  is  taking  prices  on  12  chair 
cars,  9  baggage  cars  and  3  combination  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  ordered  690  gondola 
cars  and  26  flat  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  4  Gauley,  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  April  7  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  hopper 
cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company. 

The  Atlantic  Seaboard  Dispatch,  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazelle  of  August  4  as  being  in  the  market  for  100  re- 
frigerator cars,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Haskel  & 
Barker  Company. 

The  Havana  Central  has  ordered  185  flat  cars  and  100  gen- 
eral service  gondola  cars.  The  Standard  Steel  Car  Company 
will  build  the  fiat  cars,  and  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
will  build  the  gondola  cars. 

The  St.  Louis  &.  San  Francisco,  mentioned  in  an  un- 
confirmed item  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August  25  as 
having  ordered  250  flat  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  this  company. 


IRON  AND  &TEEL. 


The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  is  taking  prices  on  5,000  tons  of  bridge 
material. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  4.S00  tons  of  rails  from 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  9,400  tons  of  open  hearth 
rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

The  George  A.  Fuller  Company,  Chicago,  has  ordered  14,000 
tons  of  structural  material  for  the  new  Kansas  City  Union 
Terminal   from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  has  placed  an  order  for  5,000  tons 
of  structural  steel  with  the  American  Bridge  Company,  and 
1,500  Ions  of  structural  steel  from  the  Buffalo  Structural  Steel 
Company. 

General  Conditcons  in  STEEL.^Men  in  the  steel  industry  are 
satisfied  with  the  fundamental  conditions,  although  they  admit 
that  the  intention  of  the  railways  to  retrench  is  a  disturbing 
feature,  for  under  normal  conditions  the  railways  consume  40 
per  cent,  of  all  the  steel  produced.  Business  in  structural  steel 
since  the  first  of  the  year  has  even  exceeded  the  high  record 
made  in  1906,  and  the  Steel  Corporation  reports  that  more  gen- 
eral business  has  been  received  so  far  this  year  than  in  the  cor- 
responding pcrjnd   of   1910, 


9ut»t*lu  STroJie  PitW9. 


Alonzo  C.  Shults  has  been  made  general  Eastern  sales 
agent  of  the  Bass  Nut  Company,  Chicago,  with  office  in  the 
Grand  Central  Terminal  building.  New  York. 

W.  H.  Latshaw,  a  former  vice-president  of  the  National 
Tube  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  Pittsburgh, 
on  August  29.     Mr.  Latshaw  was  56  years  old. 

R.  T.  Miller  has  been  made  acting  manager  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratory,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
succeeding  to  the  duties  of  James  A.  Lister,  resigned. 

The  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere.  N.  J.,  will  on  Sep- 
tember 1  open  offices  in  the  First  National  Bank  building,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  A  supply  of  motors,  generators  and  trans- 
formers of  various  sizes  will  be  carried  in  stock  for  immediate 
coast  deliveries.    John  S.  Baker  will  be  in  charge. 

James  Christie,  president  of  the  Engineers'  Qub,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  vice-president  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  died  of 
apoplexy  at  his  summer  home  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  on  Au- 
gust 24.  Mr.  Christie  was  born  in  1840,  near  Ottawa,  Can.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  After  some  ex- 
perience in  locomotive  works,  he  spent  a  year  in  a  railway  engi- 
neering corps.  He  then  worked  for  live  years  as  machinist 
and  mechanical  draftsman  of  the  1.  P.  Morris  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  In  1865  he  went  to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  entered 
the  Cyclops  Iron  Works,  which  has  since  become  the  Thirty- 
third  street  mill  of  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company.  After  1870  he 
worked  in  several  bridge  companies,  and  in  1905  resigned  his 
position  as  chief  engineer  of  the  American  Bridge  Company, 
New  York,  to  devote  his  time  to  private  business. 

Walter  H.  Brimson,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been 
made  vioe-p resident  of  the  Economy  Separable  Switch  Point 
Company,  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  headquarters  in  that  city.  Mr. 
Brimson  has  been  in  the  railway  business  since  1862.  starting 
as  a  messenger  boy  for  the  Cleveland  &  Toledo.  Among  the 
more  important  positions  he  has  held  are  the  following: 
Superintendent  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range;  assistant  super- 
intendent of  the  Pacific  division  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
superintendent  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  division  of  the  same 
road;  superintendent  of  the  Branierd  &  Northern  Minnesota; 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Southwestern,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  same  road 
until  his  recent  resignation. 

The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  received  an  order  from  the  Cincinnati  Trac- 
tion Company  for  an  equipment  for  a  generating  station  and 
three  substations,  consisting  of  one  6.000-kva.,  1,500  r,  p.  m., 
25-cycle;  13.200-6,600  v.,  three-phase  turbo  generator,  with  di- 
rect connected  exciter;  five  1,500-kw..  2S-cycle.  six-phase.  600- 
V.,  direct  current.  250  r,  p.  m.,  rotary  converters,  sixteen  500- 
kva.,  25-cycle,  13.200-6,600  v.,  self-cooled  transformers;  also 
four  switchboards  for  control  of  the  above  apparatus.  This 
company  has  also  received  an  order  from  the  Groton  &  Ston- 
ington  Street  Railway,  Mystic,  Conn.,  for  three  quadruple,  di- 
rect-current motors  with  K-6  controllers,  and  one  from  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Street  Railway,  Gainesville,  Mass.,  for  five 
quadruple,  direct- current  motors  and  a  K-28-B  controller.  The 
Indianapolis  Traction  &  Terminal  Company  has  recently  placed 
an  order  with  the  Westinghouse  company  for  two  direct- 
current  motors,  and  the  Savannah  Electric  Company  has  or- 
dered three  double- equipment,  interpole  railway  motors  with  a 
36-F  controller  from  the  same  company. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Telephones,— The  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicngo,  has 
devoted  bulletin  No,  1105  to  the  selection,  installation  and  wiring 
of  inter-phone  systems.  This  bulletin  was  noticed  in  our  last 
issue,  but  was  erroneously  credited  to  *iie-lj.(:nei:al,Jf.Je^ric  Com- 
pany. Schenectady,  N.  Y.    H  (]i:ized  by  V_iL 
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iOaUtitay  (Sottalvuttion, 

New   Incorponrtioni,  Surveyi,  Etc. 

Canabian  NoHTHEBja. — Contracts  have  been  let  for  building 
the  last  link  between  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  the  PaciAc  coast, 
covering  a  250  mile  section  between  Yellow  Head  Pass,  B.  C, 
and  Karaloops.  The  work  is  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
Northern  Construction  Company,  and  the  Cowan  Construction 
Company,  and  is  to  be  started  at  both  ends  at  the  same  time, 
Ouly  28,  p.  198.) 

A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Rene  A.  Girouard, 
Smith's  Falls,  Onl.,  for  building  a  section  of  the  Canadian 
Northern,  from  Jones'  Locks,  Smith's  Falls,  to  Otter  Lake, 
■9  miles. 

Charleston  &  Nobth  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts will  be  let  some  time  next  spring  to  build  from  Mt, 
Pleasant,  S.  C,  northeast  to  McCIellansville,  32  miles;  Bonneau 
10  Guerrins  Bridge,  30  miles,  and  Cainhoy  to  Guerrins  Bridge, 
6  miles.  There  will  be  one  short  steel  bridge,  also  a  number 
of  terminal  stations  and  way  stations,  A.  C.  Tuxbury,  president, 
Montclair,   N.  J. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Fuget  Sound. — An  officer  writes 
that  contracts  have  been  given  to  the  Bates  &  Rogers  Construc- 
tion Company,  for  the  grading  work,  also  for  constructing  sub- 
ways and  bridges  required  for  the  construction  of  lines  and 
terminals  in  the  city  of  Spokane,  Wash, 

Chicago  &  Nobthwestejin, — An  officer  writes  that  it  is  ex- 
pected to  have  work  finished  this  season,  from  Milwaukee 
northwest  to  Sparta,  and  that  the  extension  from  Colome, 
S,  Dak,,  west  to  Winner,  has  been  finished;  1097  miles, 

DcNVEK  &  Rio  Grande. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  improvements  contemplated  will  be  deferred  until  financial 
conditions  are  more  favorable.  The  company  is  now  laying 
about  4,000  tons  of  new  85-lb,  rail.  Double  tracking  work  was 
recently  completed  on  10  miles  west  of  Pueblo,  Colo.  The  new 
low  grade  line  being  constructed  in  conjunction  with  the  Colo- 
rado &  Southern  between  Pueblo  and  Walsenburg,  will  cost 
each  company  about  $1,900,000,  and  will  be  finished  about  De- 
cember 1.  The  Salt  Lake  shops  are  being  enlarged  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000,  and  considerable  strengthening  of  the  narrow  gage  lines 
is  being  carried  out  with  heavy  rail  taken  up  on  the  main  line. 

El  Paso  Southwestekj. — A  sub-conlract  has  been  let  to 
Blumencranz  &  Weyser,  for  bridge  and  culvert  work  on  the  first 
four  miles  west  of  Fairbanks,  Arii.  MacArtbur  Bros.  Company, 
New  York,  has  the  general  contract  to  build  an  extension  from 
Fairbanks  to  Tucson,  67  miles.     (August  II,  p.  304,) 

Gould  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  the  company 
expects  to  let  contracts  within  ninety  days  for  building  exten- 
sions. The  road  is  now  in  operation  from  Gould,  Ark.,  west 
to  Star  City,  19  miles.  The  plans  call  for  an  extension  from 
Gould  east  to  Pendleton,  6  miles,  and  from  the  western  terminus 
at  Star  City,  southwest  to  Fordyce,  about  33  miles.  The  work 
will  involve  handling  15,000  cu.  yds.  a  mile.  Maximum  grade 
will  be  7/10  per  cent.  Maximum  curvature  4  deg.  There  will 
be  one  60-fl.  steel  bridge  and  about  7,000  ft.  of  other  bridge 
work.  Tile  extensions  are  to  be  built  to  carry  lumber,  cotton, 
merchandise,  etc. 

Great  Northern. — According  lo  press  reports,  this  company 
is  planning  to  build  about  200  miles  of  feeder  lines  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state  of  Washington.  A  line  is  to  be  built  from  Re- 
public, south  along  Ihe  San  Foil  river  lo  Hell  Gate,  thence  fol- 
lowing the  Columbia  river  to  Peach,  and  from  that  point  to  a 
connection  with  the  main  line  at  Bluestcm,  about  100  miles,  A 
line  is  also  to  be  built  north  up  the  east  bank  of  the  Columbia 
river  from   Peach  to  Marcus— 90  miles, 

Knoxville,  Sevierville  &  Eastern. — See  this  company  under 
Railway  Financial  News, 

Manatawney  Railroad. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
expects  to  let  contracts  soon  to  build  from  a  point  near  Douglass- 
ville.  Pa,,  north  to  Spansvilie,  10  miles.  The  approximate  fill 
per  mile  is  15.000  cu.  yds,,  and  approximate  cut  per  mile  is 
10,000  cu.  yds.     The  maximum  grade  will  be  about  1  per  cent. 


There  is  to  be  one  125-ft.  steel  bridge.  The  company  will  use 
steam  for  motive  power,  but  will  also  arrange  for  the  use  of 
electric  cars  on  the  line.  It  is  being  built  to  carry  iron  ore, 
limestone  and  miscellaneous  freight  and  passenger  traffic.  M.  J. 
Person,  president,  Bethlehem ;  S.  Robinson,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and 
A.  Lehman,  chief  engineer,  506  Walnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
(August  18,  p.  356.) 

Middle  Tennessee  Traction  Company.— An  officer  writes 
that  a  contract  has  been  given  to  McLaughlin  &  Co.,  and  grading 
work  is  now  under  way  from  Franklin,  Tenn.,  southeast  to 
College  Grove,  16  miles.  The  work  involves  handling  about 
10,000  cu.  yds,  a  mile.  Maximum  grade  will  be  between  2  and 
3  per  cent ;  maximum  curvature  10  deg.  There  will  be  one 
SO  ft,  steel  bridge,  and  probably  a  power  house  when  the  road 
has  been  built.  P.  E.  Cox,  president,  Franklin,  Tenn.,  John 
Wilkes,  chief  engineer,  Nashville. 

Missouri  Pacific. — See  an  item  in  General  N^ws  regarding 
improvements  on  this  road. 

New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford.^ — See  an  iem  under 
General  News,  regulating  retrenchments. 

Pennsylvania  Roads,  (Electric). —Plans  are  being  made  by 
residents  of  Pittsburgh  and  Washington,  Pa.,  to  build  an  inter- 
urban    line    from   Washington,   north    to   West    Middletown,    12 

Raleigh  &  Charleston. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
is  building  a  mile  or  two  of  lumber  roads  from  Marion,  S.  C, 
tow,ards  Libby. 

Randolph  &  Cumhekland.— .^n  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany, which  operates  an  18-raile  line  from  Carthage,  N'.  C,  lo 
Hallison,  is  building  an  extension  towards  Winston-Salem. 

Santiago,  El  Paso  &  St.  Louis.— According  to  press  reports, 
work  is  to  be  started  at  once  on  this  line.  The  projected  route 
is  from  Artesia  west  via  Hope  to  El  Paso,  about  525  miles. 
The  McCarthy  Engineering  Corporalion,  of  Houston,  Tex.,  has 
the  general  contract,  and  a  sub-conlract  was  recently  let  to 
Mahoney  &  McNeil  for  work  on  a  25  mile  section  from  Artesia 
to  Hope-  It  is  understood  that  the  Frisco  interests  are  back  of 
the  project.  A.  Courchesne,  president.  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  P.  A. 
McCarthy,   chief   engineer,    Houston. 

Southern  Railway  &  Navigation  Company.— An  officer 
writes  that  this  company  is  building  an  extension  from  Coolts- 
ville.  La.,  southwest  towards  Alexandria.  The  company  is  carry- 
ing out  ihe  work  with  its  own  men  and  has  10  miles  of  track 
laid.  There  will  be  one  750  ft.  steel  bridge.  The  line  is  being 
built  to  carry  lumber,  live  stock,  grain  and  general  merchandise. 
(April  14,  p.  926.) 

'f  AcoMA  Eastern. — Surveys  have  been  made  it  is  said  from 
Morton,  Wash,,  to  a  point  near  Maytield  via  Tilton  river,  also 
for  a  line  easterly  to  a  point  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Cow- 

TiMPsoN  &  Henderson.— Plans  are  being  made  by  this  com- 
pany to  build  an  extension  from  the  present  western 


t  Henderson,  Tex., 


,  about  35  miles 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Aberdeen.  S.  Dak.— See  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Abco,  Wash.— The  Oregon- Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation 
Company  has  completed  plans  for  building  a  steel  and  concrete 
machine  shop  and  boiler  house  88  ft.  x  180  ft,,  and  will  probably 
let  the  contract  in  a  short  time. 

Baltimore,  Md.— An  officer  writes  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
will  make  an  important  addition  to  the  export  terminals  at 
Baltimore,  Md,  The  plans  call  for  putting  up  a  freight  ware- 
house, with  a  steel  superstructure  34  ft.  9  in,  x  230  ft.,  at 
Henderson's  wharf.  The  contract  for  the  superstructure  has 
been  let  to  the  Baltimore  Bridge  Company.  Baltimore. 

_Bloomington,  Ind.— The  Chicago,  Indian^olis  &  Louisville 
has  completed   plans   and   let   the|  f^^^c\l^:(^t(f\fing   a   two- 
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story,  fireproof  passenger  station  90  ft  x  34  ft.    The  i. 

will  be  built  of  Bedford  limestone  and  will  have  a  red  tile  roof 
and  tiled  floors.  The  waiting  room  will  be  trimmed  with  brick 
and  stone,  with  an  arched  ceiling  and  will  be  illuminated  by  con- 
cealed linolite  lamps.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $25,000.  Lowe 
&  Bollenbacher,  Chicago,  are  the  architects. 

BoZMAN.  Mont.— The  Gallatin  Valley  Railway  has  given  a. 
contract  to  R.  E.  Stone  for  putting  up  a  station  at  Bozman. 
(July  21.  p.  159.) 

CoALiNGA,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific,  it  is  understood,  will 
put  up  a  station  at  Coalings. 

CooKsviLLE,  La.— See  Southern  Railway  \  Navigation  Com-  ' 
jany,  under  Railway  Construction. 

Decatur,  Ili..— The  Wabash  has  let  the  contract  for  building 
a  machine  shop  75  ft.  x  168  ft.,  of  steel  and  concrete  fireproof 
construction,  _to  replace  the  one  that  was  burned  last  fall. 

Laurel,  Miss.— The  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  has 
secured  land  as  a  site  for  terminals  and  repair  shops  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Laurel. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has 
let  the  contract  to  the  Wisconsin  Bridge  Company  for  two  90- 
ft.  turntables  to  be  installed  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  and  Aberdeen, 
S.  Dak. 

Montreal,  Que, — An  officer  writes  Ihat  the  improvements  to  be 
carried  out  at  the  Sortin  yard,  Montreal  terminals,  includes  put- 
ting up  a  boarding  house,  an  ice  house,  a  coaling  plant,  a  24-statl 
engine  house,  machine  shop,  and  boiler  house,  sand  house,  turn- 
table, ash  pits,  store  and  oil  house,  and  car  checkers'  and  yard 
office  building.  Most  of  these  buildings  are  now  under  contract 
10  C.  E.  Deakin,  Montreal, 

New  York.  N.  Y.— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  bought  land 
bounded  by  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  avenues  an.d  Twenty-fifth 
and  Twenty-sixth  streets,  New  York  City.  Plans  are  being 
made  to  put  up  a  freight  station  and  storage  warehouse  on  the 
site,  for  which  bids  are  wanted  up  to  September  10.      • 

Owosso,  Mich. — The  Ann  Arbor  is  preparing  plans  for  a  mod- 
ern, two-story,  fireproof  passenger  station  to  be  built  at  Owosso 
this  fall. 

Rainy  River,  Ont,— The  Canadian  Northern  is  said  to  be 
making  extensive  improvements  at  Rainy  River,  Ont.,  to  in- 
clude putting  up  a  new  brick  station. 

St.  Clabe,  Pa.— The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  the  C.  P.  Bower  Construction  Company,  and  the  work 
will  be  started  at  once  on  a  reinforced  concrete  roundhouse  at 
the  St,  Clare  yard.  The  structure  is  to  have  52  stalls  and  an 
85-ft,  turntable. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— See  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  under 
Railway  Constructioa 

Savannah,  Ga.— The  Central  of  Georgia  is  preparing  plans 
for  a  gravity  system  for  handling  freight  between  the  docks  and 
warehouses  at  Savannah. 

Toledo,  Ohio,— The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has 
bought  about  100  acres  of  land  near  .Air  Line  Junction,  and  will 
probably  rebuild  its  freight  yard  there. 

Vancouvek,  B.  C— The  Canadian  Pacific  has  given  a  contract 
to  Mueller  &  Taylor,  West  Vancouver,  B,  C,  for  putting  up  13 
concrete  bridges,  8  culverts  and  one  arch,  also  for  concrete 
abutments  for  4  bridges,  to  be  built  between  Mission,  B.  C, 
and  Westminster  Junctions. 

-A  contract  has  been  given  to  T.  E,  Crowcll 
for  the  Canadian   Pacific  at  Vernon.     The 
work  is  to  be  started  at  once. 

West  Weber,  Utah.— The  Southern  Pacific  has  started  work 
on  a  new  bridge  over  the  Webber  river,  near  this  place. 

Youncstown,  Ohio— An  officer  of  the  Pittsburg  &  _  Lake 
Erie  writes  that  the  tracks  of  this  company  and  the  Erie  are 
to  be  elevated  instead  of  depressed,  in  order  to  eliminate  the 
grade  crossings  in  Youngstown.  The  improvements  include  put- 
ting Up  a  new  station  ai  that  place.    (May  26,  p.  1225.) 


Vernon, 


^ailmatj  Wtnatxeial  HentB. 


Canadian  Pacific. 

the  vice-p residency  ui  ine  i-ines 
at  that  time  be  elected  a  director. 


Pacific— Sir  William  Whyte,  who  will  retire  from 
-presidency  of  the  Lines  West  on  September  30,  will 
imc  be  elected  a  director. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &.  St.  Pauu — The  Cljicago,  Milwaukee  & 
Puget  Sound  has  declared'  a  dividend  of  2.3  per  cent,  out  of  the 
earnings-,  of  the  last  fiscal  year.     The  dividend  is  payable  as 

'■  of'June  30,  1911.  so  as  to  be  included  in  that  year's  revenue 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  which  owns  all  the 
$HX),000,ObO'  Puget  Sound  stodc.  The  initial  Puget  Sound 
dividend,  2  per  cent.,  was  declared  in  February,  1911. 


Chicago  &  Eastern  Ilunois,— The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  listed  $864,000  additional  4  per  cent,  refunding  and  im- 
provement bonds  of  1955,  making  the  total  listed  $15,966,000. 
(July  28,  p.  200.) 

Denver.  Northwestern  &  PAanc— The  rumors  that  the  Union 
Pacific  has  purchased  this  property  are  denied. 

Delaware  &  Eastern. — This  property  has  been  sold  under  fore- 
closure to  representatives  of  the  bondholders.  (June  30,  p. 
1715;  April  7,  p.  879.) 

Eustis  Railroad. — See  Maine  Central. 

Illinois  Southern, — A  special  meeting  of  the  stockholders  has 
been  called  for  November  6  to  authoriie  the  issue  of  $3,000,000 
first  mortgage  bonds  and  $1,380,000  income  bonds.  They  will 
be  used  for  refunding, 

Knoxville,  Sevierville  &  Eastern, — An  agreement  has  been 
reached  by  which  this  property,  which  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  because  of  a  suit  involving  its  stock,  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  W.  J.  Oliver,  as  sole  owner  of  all  its  stock.  Mr.  Oliver 
has  been  the  receiver.  The  road  runs  from  a  connection  with 
the  Southern  Railway  at  Vestal,  Tena,  to  Sevierville,  28  miles. 
It  is  expected  that  extensions  will  be  built.    (April  14,  p.  926.) 

Maine  Central,— The  Eustis  Railroad,  16  miles  long,  running 
from  Eustis  Junction,  Me,,  to  Greene's  Farm,  has  been  sold  at 
auction  by  the  receiver  to  the  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  Maine  Central.  The  Eustis  Railroad  is 
narrow  gage  and  has  been  operated  for  some  time  by  the 
Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  L.akes,     (August  II,  p,  306,) 

Pennsylvania  Railroad.— On  August  5,  the  date  of  record  of 
the  August  dividend,  there  were  69,760  stockholders,  the  total 
outstanding  slock  being  $450,974,000.  This  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  stockholders  in  the  history  of  the  company,  being  an  in- 
crease of  3,714  since  April  12,  1911.  Of  the  entire  capital  stock, 
15.7  per  cent,  is  held  abroad  by  10,000  stockholders. 

Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes.— See  Maine  Central. 

Union  Pacific— See  Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. 

Wabash,— This  company  has  sold  to  Blair  &  Co.  $1,000,000  5 
per  cent,  equipment  notes. 


The  Chinese  government  has  definitely  decided  t' 
railway  between  Kalgan  and  the  city  of  Urga,  capital  of  Outer 
Mongolia,  to  be  completed  within  three  years,  Kalgan  is  now 
connected  with  Peking  by  a  railway,  124  miles  in  length.  The 
Kalgan-Urga  line  is  considered  a  far  more  important  one  than 
the  Chinchow-Aigun  recently  proposed,  and  will  form  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  defense  program  as  planned  by  Yin  Chang, 
the  Chinese  minister  of  war.  The  construction  of  this  line  has 
been  talked  of  for  many  years  past,  but  the  project  was  never 
carried  out  because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary  funds.  In  view 
of  the  recent  developments  of  the  relations  between  China  and 
Russia,  however,  the  Chinese  military  authorities  have  con- 
cluded that  this  railway  is  badly  needed  for  the  preserving  of 
Mongolia  to  China.  Engineers' of  the  department  of  posts  and 
telegraphs  estimate  the  cost  of  construction  at  about  $30,000,000, 
and  it  has  been  decided  to  begin  work  ^ 
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PLTilL  economy  is  atlracling  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The 
*  method  adopted  by  the  Eric  Railroad  of  having  supervisors 
of  locomotive  operation  on  each  division  lo  see  that  the  engine- 
men  are  given  practical  instructions  in  fuel  economy,  has  given 
remarkable  results,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Randolph's  paper  which 
was  presented  before  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  and  is 
published  on  another  page.  The  work  w.is  started  on  the 
Allegheny  division  in  January,  1910,  and  in  the  first  year  a  sav- 
ing of  over  $30,000  was  made,  the  only  expense  incurred  being 
Mr.  Randolph's  salary  and  expenses.  In  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  there  was  a  saving  of  $28,600,  as  compared  with  the 
corresponding  months  of  last  year. 

I^R.  MELCHER  has  written,  at  the  request  of  the  Railway 
^'^  Age  Gaseiie,  a  letter  on  proposed  federal  legislation  to 
promote  railway  safety.  The  letter  is  given  elsewhere.  As  the 
chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  the  Relations  of  Railway 
Operation  to  Legislation  Mr.  Melcher  speaks  with  exceptional 
authority.  His  attitude  illustrates  that  of  railway  managers  in 
general.  He  concedes  that  the  carriers  should  do  everything 
practicable  to  promote  safety.  But  he  points  out  that  the  public 
should  be  informed  not  only  about  the  improvements  railways 
should  make  to  increase  safety,  but  also  about  what  they  would 
cost.  He  makes  an  estimate,  based  mainly  on  data  secured  by 
the  special  committee  on  the  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to 
Legislation,  that  to  comply  with  the  proposed  legislation  on  the 
three  subjects  mentioned  would  cost  $1,361,000,000.  The  interest 
on  this  at  4  per  cent,  would  be  about  $55,000,000.  The  roads 
would  have  to  get  somewhere  money  to  pay  a  return  on  the 
added  investment.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  payments 
for  personal  injuries  would  be  reduced  more  than  25  per  cent,. 
which  would  amount  to  only  $5,000,000  a  year,  Mr.  Melcher 
might  have  added  that  if  payments  for  a  loss  and  damage  to 
freight  and  baggage  were  also  reduced  25  per  cent.,  the  total 
cash  on  account  of  injuries  to  both  persons  and  property  would 
be  only  $11,000,000  a  year.  This  would  leave  $44,000,000  of  the 
necessary  return  on  the  increased  investment  that  would  have 
to  be  secured  from  increased  net  earnings.  The  problem,  there- 
fore, is  not  merely  related  to  operation,  but  it  is  also  related  to 
an  important  financial  problem.  Mr.  Melcher  has  done  well  to 
direct  the  public's  attention  toward  these  facts.  They  are  not 
an  argument  against  safety  legislation.  They  are  simply  that 
legislation  be  not  considered  without  full  knowledge  of,  or  re- 
gard for,  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 


T^HE  Cone  of  newspaper  comment  on  the  demands  of  the 
^  shop  employees  of  western  railways  should  make  the 
leaders  of  the  labor  unions  think  very  carefully  before  they 
take  the  final  plunge  into  a  strike.  The  press,  as  a  whole,  is  a 
pretty  good  barometer  of  public  opinion.  Nobody  would  say 
that  its  attitude  toward  the  railways  in  reeent  years  has  been 
very  friendly.  Whether  the  issue  has  been  one  between  ihe 
roads  and  the  shippers,  or  between  Ihe  roads  and  their  em- 
ployees, a  large  majority  of  the  newspapers  have  taken  the  side 
of  the  railways'  opponents.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  the  alti- 
tude of  the  press  in  genera!  toward  the  demands  of  the  western 
shop  employees  is  hostile  is  significant.  We  have  not  seen  a 
single  newspaper  editorial  which  defended  them.  We  have 
seen  many  in  which  the  demands  and  the  threats  to  strike  are 
condemned,  or  even  roundly  denounced.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
is  regarded  by  railway  men— and  this  much  to  their  regret, 
because  of  its  great  prestige  and  influence — as  distinctly  hostile 
to  the  railways.     Yet  the  Tribune  said  editorially  on  August  30 : 


rot.  Since  then  there  have  been  general  increase*.  The  roads  have  not 
fared  ho  weU.  They  have  not  been  allowed  to  raise  raits  and  have  h,id 
lo  submit  to  cuts.  So  (his  is  hardly  the  lime  for  emiiloyecs  to  iii-ist 
perempiorily  on  material  concessiors.  If  they  were  working  for  a  mann- 
faclnring  company  they  would  not." 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  said  on  the  6ame-.d.iy; 

"Condilions    are    laridly    growing    from.  Jiacl.ll  wo(=^(iAK  it    mii-.l    lie 
sellled  sooner  or  later  whether  the  own^isSi;iT>iii>a^>b{iSn^hy  Htriiigeiit 
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On  September  2  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  said,  after  review- 
ing the  demands  of  the  shop  employees : 

"If,   as   wf  are  ofirn  fold,  strikes  are  a  iifmrKoin  of  increased  busioesi 


!    of    I 


'""MvoidlUe^ 


for  malerial,  direct,  palpable  benefits  are  MUemely  ill  advised.  What 
»ill  ibr  general  public  think  of  strikes  over  recognition  of  a  new  federa- 
tion at  such  a  time?  Finally,  as  the  last  evident  proposition,  strikes— like 
lockouts— condemned  by  tbe  public  are  focedoomed  to  failure.' 

The  New  York  Tribune  on  August  30  also  analyzed  the  de- 
mands of  tbe  shop  employees,  and  after  condemning  them 
1  added : 


organization  with  authority,  ll  is  not  by  the  making  of  such  illogical  and 
extravagant  demands  as  these  that  labor  orianiiations  will  »m  public 
•ympathy    in    whatever   legitimate   and   reasonable   demands   they    may   also 

The  Denver  Republican  also  on  the  same  day  used  the  follow- 
ing vigorous  language: 

"Demands    made   by   the  leaders   of   the   'federation    of  shop   employees' 

Sale  junta  and  reverse  at  one  stroke  the  reEular  order  of  businies.  If  the 
emands  made  upon  tbe  manaKment  were  granted  the  union  bosses  would 
be  tunning  all  (be  roads.  Tlie  Harriman  lines  would  be  conducted  for 
the  advantage  of  the  union  bosses,  not  for  the  good  of  the  public." 

More  significant,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these  utterances  is  the 
following  from  The  Railroad  Employee,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  for 
August,  1911: 


nefits 


These  utterances  are  typical  of  what  is  being  generally  said. 
There  are  no  particular  demands  of  the  employees  that  are  dis- 
approved. All  of  them  are  mercilessly  condemned.  There  can 
be  no  question  but  that  these  tttterances  of  the  press  reflect  public 
opinion.  With  the  backing  of  public  sentiment,  and  with  other 
conditions  as  favorable  to  the  roads  as  they  could  well  be,  they 
would  be  almost  certain  to  win  a  strike  at  this  time.  Victory 
would  give  them  more  complete  control  of  their  shops  and  would 
warn  other  organizations  against  making  and  pressing  such 
indefensible  claims. 

THE    BRITISH     RAILWAY    STRIKE. 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  any  new  lesson  to  be  learned 
*  by  American  railway  ofScers  from  the  recent  railway  strike  in 
England.  Politically,  the  strike  has  been  worked  for  all  it  was 
worth.  It  was  reajly  an  interesting  exhibition  of  opportunism. 
It  would  appear  that  the  railway  directors  and  managers  have 
proved  better  opportunists  than  the  leaders  of  the  men's  unions. 
The  last  great  agitation  among  the  employees  of  British  rail- 
ways was  in  1907.  A  "national  programme"  was  drawn  up  de- 
manding more  pay  and  shorter  hours  for  all  grades  of  workers 
and  recognition  of  unions.  The  railways  replied  that  they  would 
continue  to  consider  any  demands  put  forward  by  deputations 
from  their  own  staff,  but  firmly  refused  to  negotiate  with  inter- 
mediary societies  whose  total  membership  formed  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  staff.  The  1907  agitation  was  most  skil- 
fully conducted  by  Richard  Bell,  then  secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants.  Mass  meetings  were  held 
all  over  the  country  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  daily  press, 
the  public  and  the  government  were  soon  thoroughly  alarmed. 
The  railways  stood  firm  and  busied  themselves  drawing  up 
emergency  lime  tables  and  making  other  preparations  for  break- 
ing the  strike  should  it  occur.  The  unions'  ballot  resulted  in  a 
large  majority  in  favor  of  a  strike,  but  at  the  eleventh  hour  the 
government   intervened.     Lloyd   George,  then  president  of  the 


Board  of  Trade,  had  most  to  do  with  the  negotiations  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  the  railway  companies  and  the  men's  unions  to 
agree  to  a  scheme  of  conciliation  and  arbitration.  This  con- 
sisted of  the  formation  of  local  conciliation  boards  for  different 
grades  of  employees,  such  as  enginemen,  signalmen,  trackmen  and 
train  and  station  staffs.  Under  this  scheme  any  grievances  that 
cannot  be  settled  by  the  local  boards  are  referred  to  a  central 
conciliation  board.  If  that  also  fails  to  effect  an  agreement,  the 
railway  and  the  employees  select  some  impartial  arbitrator  of 
repute,  whose  decision  shall  be  binding  for  a  term  of  years,  to 
settle  the  points  in  dispute.  But  this  scheme  did  not  give 
recognition  to  the  unions,  and  the  leaders  have  chafed  under  a- 
falling  membership  during  the  past  three  years.  Most  of  the 
arbitrators'  decisions  are  binding  on  both  parties  till  the  end 
of  1913,  and  it  was  confidently  thought  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  a  general  railway  strike  in  England  until  then  at  leasL 
Mr.  Bell  subsequently  retired  from  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  and  was  given  a  gov- 
ernment appointment.  His  successors,  however,  greeted  all  de- 
cisions under  the  arbitration  scheme  with  loud  complaints  that 
they  did  not  give  the  men  enough.  But  in  nearly  all  cases  sub- 
stantial improvements  have  been  granted  in  hours,  wages  and 
payment  of  overtime ;  although  these  increases  are  small  com- 
pared with  the  percentage  of  increase  of  pay  voluntarily  granted 
during  recent  years  by  some  American  roads.  G>mplaints  were 
also  made,  whether  justly  or  not  remains  to  be  seen,  that  the 
railways  have  been  too  slow  in  adopting  the  arbitration  awards; 
and  it  was  even  alleged  that  various  subterfuges  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  carry  out  the  awards  In  the  letter  but  not 
in  the  spirit.  Nevertheless,  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  trade 
union  leaders  to  agitate,  nobody  took  these  complaints  very 
seriously  or  thought  that  the  union  leaders  would  break  the  1907 
agreement  instituting  the  conciliation  and  arbitration  scheme. 

During  the  past  summer  there  have  been  a  long  series  of 
labor  disturbances  and  strikes  in  England.  There  was  a  big 
strike  of  coal  miners  in  South  Wales,  followed  by  the  seamen's 
strike  and  a  strike  of  dock  laborers  at  Liverpool  and  London. 
The  London  dock  strike  had  no  sooner  been  settled,  by  giving  the 
men  everything  they  asked,  when  the  street  cartage  men  of  sev- 
eral railways  running  into  London  struck.  In  England  the  rail- 
ways do,  themselves,  nearly  all  the  street  cartage  work  that  in 
America  is  performed  by  express  and  local  transfer  companies. 
Partial  strikes  of  railway  and  other  transport  workers  also  took 
place  in  various  cities  throughout  the  country.  So  far  the  dis- 
contented railway  men  were  acting  largely  on  their  own  initiative, 
but  the  executive  committees  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Rail- 
way Servants,  the  Associated  Society  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
and  Firemen,  the  General  Railway  Workers'  Union  and  the  Sig- 
nalmen and  Pointsmen's  Union  apparently  thought  that  the  time 
was  opportune  to  make  a  bold  bid  for  recognition  of  the  unions 
by  the  railway  companies.  So,  after  a  joint  meeting,  they  issued 
an  ultimatum  giving  the  railway  companies  24  hours  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  were  prepared  immediately  to  meet  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  men's  societies  and  negotiate  the  basis  of  settle- 
ment on  the  matters  in  dispute  affecting  the  various  grades.  After 
this  the  government  had  a  long  series  of  negotiations  with  the 
companies  and  the  trades  unions.  But  the  trades  union  officials 
refused  the  government's  offer  of  the  immediate  appointment  of 
a  royal  commission  to  investigate  the  whole  working  of  the 
conciliation  boards  and  grievances  ta  connection  therewith, 
although  this  offer  was  accepted  unconditionally  by  the  railways. 
The  government,  while  very  sympathetically  inclined  towards  the 
trades  unions,  for  fear  of  losing  the  labor  vote  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election,  nevertheless  promised  the  companies  that  in  the 
event  of  a  strike  the  railway's  property  and  non-strikers  would 
be  adequately  protected  by  the  army  and  the  police.  As  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said,  the  government  owed  a  duty 
to  the  public  in  this  matter  and  would  protect  the  railways  at 
whatever  cost,  as  the  whole  food  supply  and  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity depended  on  the  railways4)tingiteiitV.rMitliR*.|  V^ 
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The  men  were  called  out  on  Thursday  night,  August  17,  and 
the  strike  continued  for  two  days,  but  at  no  period  was  it  gen- 
eral in  the  sense  of  paralyzing  the  railway  service  as  the  men's 
leaders  had  threatened.  .Nevertheless  it  affected  about  every 
large  railway  in  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  London  & 
South  Western.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  strikers'  attempt  at 
holding  up  communication  was  a  pronounced  failure,  due  to  the 
large  number  of  employees  who  remained  at  their  posts  and  the 
extent  to  which  adequate  protection  to  the  right  of  way  lines 
and  stations  was  afforded  by  the  military  and  the  police.  The 
traffic  returns  for  the  week  which  includes  the  two  days  of  strike 
show  that  for  the  52  principal  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom 
there  was  a  decrease  of  over  $2,400,000,  or  19  per  cent.,  in  re- 
.  ceipts  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  week  last  year.  By 
the  evening  of  the  second  day  the  strike  leaders  appear  to  have 
realized  that  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  their  "paralyz- 
ing" the  trade  and  communication  of  the  country  to  the  extent 
which  they  had  threatened,  while  it  was  evident  that  in  the  main 
public  opinion  was  against  the  strike.  Therefore,  it  was  sud- 
denly called  off  at  midnight  on  the  Saturday.  In  effect  the 
terms  of  settlement  have  given  the  men  no  more  than  was  origi- 
nally offered  them.  There  was  at  first  some  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  government's  offer  of  a  royal  commission,  which 
the  men's  executives  understood  to  mean  an  inquiry  of  a  dila- 
tory and  academic  nature.  It  was  also  agreed  that  all  the  strik- 
ers should  be  reinstated  by  the  companies,  and  that  no  one  should 
be  sued  for  breach  of  contract  or  otherwise  penalized. 

But  to  American  railway  officers,  with  the  recent  decisions  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  disallowing  the  proposed 
freight  rate  increases  which  the  railways  contended  were  justi- 
fied by  wage  increases,  fresh  in  their  minds,  the  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  situation  is  the  opportunism  of  the  British 
railways  in  obtaining  from  the  government  an  assurance  that 
legislation  shall  be  introduced  next  session  to  the  effect  that  in 
future  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  is  to  be  considered  a  valid 
jtistification  for  a  reasonable  general  increase  of  rates  within 
the  legal  maxima.  By  giving  this  assurance  the  government  has 
promised  to  bring  the  law  relating  to  railway  rates  into  some- 
thing like  a  logical  order,  which  has  been  wholly  absent  since 
the  passing  of  the  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1894. 

The  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  passing  of  that  act  were 
briefly  these :  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1888  pro- 
vided that  every  railway  company  should  submit  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  a  revised  classification  of  merchandise  traffic  and  a  re- 
vised schedule  of  maximum  rates  and  charges  applicable  thereto. 
This  was  the  first  attempt  at  a  general  classification  ordered  by 
Parliament,  though  many  of  the  companies  had  previously  had 
in  use  for  several  years  a  clearing  house  classification,  which 
was  amended  from  time  to  time.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
statutory  requirement,  the  companies  framed  a  new  classification 
and  schedule  of  maximum  rates,  which  were  lodged  with  the 
Board  of  Trade  early  in  1889.  This  was  the  subject  of  an  ex- 
haustive Parliamentary  uquiry  leading  to  the  passing  of  Pro- 
visional Order  Confirmation  Acts  of  the  several  companies  in 
1891  and  1892.  In  most  cases  the  new  maxima  were  below  the 
former,  but  these  maxima  were  in  many  instances  above  the 
rates  actually  in  operation  at  the  end  of  1892.  When  the  new 
acts  came  into  operation,  in  January,  1893,  such  rates  as 
were  below  the  new  maxima  were  put  up  to  the  highest  legal 
level.  This  caused  such  irritation  among  the  traders  that  ihey 
succeeded  in  getting  an  act  passed  in  1894  which  provided  that 
any  increase  of  rates  above  the  level  of  1892,  even  if  below  the 
legal  maximum,  would  have  to  be  justified  before  the  Railway 
and  Canal  Commission.  In  other  words,  the  companies  were 
forbidden  to  charge  rates  which  Parliament,  after  most  ex- 
haustive inquiry,  had  only  two  years  before  decided  that  they 
might  charge.  The  result  has  been  satisfactory  to  neither  the 
shippers  nor  the  railways,  and  has,  in  fact,  prevented  any  ex- 
perimental lowering  of  rates  quite  as  much  as  any  increase. 

Under  the  legislation  now  promised  by  the  government,  the 
companies  will  be  relieved  of  the  difficult  lask  of  distinguish- 


ing before  the  Railway  and  Canal  Commission  the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  carrying  each  particular  article.  It  will  also  prevent  the 
objector  from  raising  the  point  that  the  chief  increase  in  cost 
has  been  in  the  passenger  traffic,  and  not  in  freight  traffic  An- 
other point  worthy  of  consideration  is  that  the  law  in  its  pres- 
ent form  discourages  attempts  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  transit 
The  goveriunent  has  guarded  itself  by  the  use  of  the  word 
"reasonable"  from  any  too  sweeping  attempt  to  increase  the  rates 
on  freight,  though  the  companies,  in  their  own  interests,  might 
have  been  trusted  not  to  seek  to  place  any  undue  burden  on  the 
trade  of  the  country.  From  the  careful  wording  of  the  para- 
graphs it  is  clear  that  it  has  no  reference  to  passenger  fares. 
Within  the  legal  maxima,  which  are  now  generally  3d.  a  mile 
for  first  class,  2d.  a  mile  for  second,  and  Id.  for  third,  the  com- 
panies at  present  have  full  legal  power  to  alter  their  fares  as 
they  choose. 

TRAVELING    ENGINEERS'     CONVENTION. 

'T'HE  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  held  last  week  the 
■^  most  successful  convention  in  its  history.  The  attendance 
at  the  meetings  was  very  large,  the  papers  were  splendidly  pre- 
pared and  the  discussions  were  lively  and  to  the  point  Two 
sessions  were  held  each  day,  the  first  session  usually  beginning 
about  9:30  a.  m.  and  extending  to  1  p.  m. ;  the  second  session 
beginning  at  2:30  p.  m  and  adjourning  anywhere  from  5  p.  m. 
to  6:15  p.  m.  In  spite  of  these  long  sessions  it  was  necessary 
to  limit  the  length  of  time  for  the  discussion  of  most  of  the 
papers,  because  the  subjects  were  ones  in  which  the  members 
were  vitally  interested  and  which  they  were  well  fitted  to  dis- 
cuss, and  also  because  there  were  too  many  subjects  on  the 
programme.  The  latter  condition  is  to  be  remedied  next  year, 
for  the  executive  committee  has  been  instructed  to  select  a  limited 
number  of  subjects  from  those  suggested  by  the  committee  on 

An  address  was  provided  for  each  of  the  morning  sessions, 
and  unlike  most  of  the  special  addresses  which  have  been  made 
before  the  smaller  mechanical  associations  this  year,  each  one  of 
the  four  speakers  had  a  real  message  to  deliver.  On  the  first 
day  Mr.  Quayle,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  spoke  on  the  duties  of  the  traveling  engineer. 
On  the  second  day  Mr,  Melcber,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  work  of  the  traveling  engineer — he  is  an  official  who  comes 
in  direct  contact  with  the  men  who  actually  operate  the  loco- 
motive. He  also  told  the  railway  supplymen  how  they  could  as- 
sist the  railways  by  helping  to  prevent  unwise  legislation.  On 
the  third  day  Mr.  Foque,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the 
Soo  Line,  outlined  in  detail  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
traveling  engineer  could  increase  his  efficiency.  On  the  last  day 
of  the  convention  Mr.  Dunn,  editorial  director  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette,  spoke  of  true  scientific  management  and  the  part 
which  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  had  in  it.  All  four 
of  the  addresses  were  practical  and  inspiring. 

The  association  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  selecting  W.  C. 
Hayes,  superintendent  of  locomotive  operation  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, as  its  president  for  the  comii^  year.  Mr.  Hayes  made  a 
splendid  record  as  president  of  the  Internationa!  Railway  Fuel 
Association  this  year,  and  is  not  only  a  capable  presiding  officer, 
but  understands  thoroughly  how  to  push  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion during  the  year.  He  is  surrounded  by  a  set  of  enthusiastic 
and  able  officers,  and  next  year's  convention  should  be  even  more 
successful  than  this  year's. 

About  400  members  registered  and,  including  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  members,  the  invited  guests  and  the  supply- 
men,  there  must  have  been  at  least  1,200  people  in  attendance  at 
the  convention.  The  banquet  hall  of  the  Hotel  Sherman  and 
the  adjourning  rooms  were  used  for  the  59  exhibits,  which  were 
most  attractively  arranged.  Many  southern  members  were  pres- 
ent, and  at  the  last  session  of  the  convention  they  made  a  strong 
plea  for  the  1912  convention.     The  association  has  never  held 
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a  meeting  in  the  South,  and  the  southern  members  feel  that  not 
only  is  it  due  them,  but  that  a  great  amount  of  good  could  be 
done  if  the  convention  took  place  in  the  heart  of  the  South 
where  it  could  be  conveniently  reached  by  a  large  number  of 
members  who  are  now  unable  to  attend  the  conventions.  While 
August  might  seem  to  be  an  unsuitable  time  to  hold  the  con- 
vention in  the  South,  the  records  show  that  the  temperature  in 
the  southern  cities  has  in  many  cases  been  lower  than  that  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  North  during  the  past  summer.  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  received  by  far  the  largest  number  of  votes,  with  Chicago 
second.  There  seemed  to  be  a  strong  feeling  on  the  part  of 
many  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  hold  the  next  convention 
anywhere  but  in  Oiicago,  since  this  year's  convention  has  shown 
conclusively  that  not  only  is  it  possible  to  get  out  a  larger  rep- 
resentation of  the  members  there,  but  it  is  most  fortunately 
situated  as  concerns  hotel  accommodations  and  facilities  for  tak- 
ing care  of  the  exhibits.  The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  members  of  the  Traveling  Engineers'  Association  seem 
to  be  able  to  express  themselves  better  while  talking  in  con- 
vention than  do  the  members  of  any  of  the  other  mechanical 
associations,  the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders' 
Associations  not  excepted.  This  is  probably  because  these  men  - 
are  continually  instructing  the  engineer  and  fireman  in  more  or 
less  complicated  matters,  and  because  they  are  successful  in 
their  work  only  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  able  to  express 
themselves  clearly  and  intelligently.  Most  of  them  talk  not  only 
logically,  but  loud  enough  to  be  plainly  heard  throughout  the 
room.    This  adds  much  to  the  value  and  life  of  the  meetings. 

THE   UNirORM   CLASSIFICATION  COMMITTEE  AND  ITS  WORK 

'T'HERE  has  been  more  or  less  demand  from  shippers  and  the 
^  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a  uniform  classifi- 
cation of  freight  ever  since  the  commission  was  created.  The 
railways  about  three  years  ago  organized  a  Uniform  Classification 
Committee  to  do  the  work  necessarily  preliminary  to  the  making 
of  uniform  classes.  Whether  they  are  acting  in  good  faith  has 
been  questioned  recently.  A  shippers'  paper  has  intimated  that 
the  committee,  while  making  a  show  of  activity,  has  been  doing 
little.  It  apparently  proceeds  under  the  false  assumption,  that 
there  can  be  nothing  done  in  the  direction  of  classification  uni- 
formity until  a  complete  classification  is  submitted  for  use  all 
over  the  country.  The  Official  Classification  Committee,  having 
issued  and  widely  distributed  a  public  docket  of  changes  pro- 
posed in  an  effort  to  bring  the  different  classifications  nearer 
together,  is  represented  as  having  been  guilty  of  some  mysterious 
underhand  work.  "This  sort  of  manipulation,"  it  says,  "has  been 
going  on  for  more  than  20  years.  It  should  no  longer  be  tol- 
erated without  a  protest  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission." 
A  month  later  the  Western  Classification  Committee  docketed 
the  changes  that  had  been  docketed  by  the  Olficial  Classification 
Committee,  and  the  traffic  men  of  several  commercial  organ- 
izations appeared  before  it  at  Milwaukee,  making  representations 
implying  that  the  committee  was  expecting  too  much  in  proposing 
the  immediate  consideration  of  so  many  items.  Their  spokesman, 
by  a  co-incidence,  was  H.  G.  Wilson,  of  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Kansas  City,  where  the  shippers'  paper  referred  to  is  published. 
Mr.  Wilson  read  to  the  Western  Classification  Committee  a 
resolution  staling  that  the  shippers  "urgently  requested  that,  in 
view  of  the  voluminous  subjects  in  part  2"  (of  the  docket  of 
the  Western  Committee)  "being  not  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
in  time  for  proper  consideration,  and  in  the  interests  of  har- 
mony and  co-operation,  the  Classification  Committee  set  a  date 
three  to  six  months  hence  for  a  general  hearing  on  all  matters  in 
part  2  of  the  docket"  The  "voluminous  subjects"  mentioned 
were  those  referred  to  the  Western  Classification  Committee  by 
the  Uniform  Classification  Committee.  That  the  Uniform  Classi- 
fication Committee  has  been  able  to  submit  for  consideration  so 
many  changes  that  the  traffic  experts  of  the  commercial  organ- 
izations requested  three  to  six  months  in  which  to  digest  them, 


perhaps  answers  the  criticism  that  it  has  not  been  doing  any- 
thing. As  a  matter  of  fact,  part  2  of  the  docket  of  the  Western 
Committee  contained  2,300  items. 

Although  the  number  of  items  up'for  consideration  is  large, 
the  number  of  proposed  changes  that  would  affect  any  particular 
industry  is  small,  and,  therefore,  while  the  representative  of  a 
large  commercial  association  might  find  it  hard  to  inform  himself 
regarding  all  proposed  changes  that  would  affect  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  organization  within  a  month,  or  possibly  a  year,  the 
traffic  representative  of  any  individual  concern  could  familiarize 
himself  with  the  changes  that  would  affect  his  concern  in  a  few 
hours  at  most. 

The  Railway  Age  Gaselte  in  1909  (beginning  with  the  issue 
of  September  3)  published  articles  defining  the  work  for  which- 
the  Uniform  Classification  Committee  was  formed.  That  com- 
mittee has  nothing  directly  to  do  with  deciding  the  classes  in 
which  commodities  shall  be  placed,  or  the  rates  that  shall  be 
charged.  Its  instructions  from  the  committee  of  railway  execu- 
tive officers  supervising  its  labors  were  to  frame  rules,  descrip- 
tions of  articles,  requirements  regarding  packing,  and  minimum 
weights,  which  could  be  used  throughout  the  United  States.  This- 
was  a  large  assignment.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  in  the 
Southern  Classification  there  were  3,S03  1.  c.  I.  ratings  and  703  c.  1. 
ratings ;  in  the  Western  Classification  5,729  1.  c.  1.  ratings  and 
1,690  e.  1.  ratings ;  in  the  Official  Classificalion  5,852  1.  c.  I.  ratings 
and  4235  c.  1.  ratings.  These  figures  partially  indicate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  differences  between  the  classifications,  and  also  the 
very  large  number  of  specific  descriptions  of  articles  which  the 
committee  has  undertaken  to  unify.  When  it  is  considered  that, 
in  addition  to  trying  to  frame  for  all  articles  of  commerce  de- 
scriptions that  would  be  accurate,  intelligible  and  of  universal 
application  under  all  the  varying  conditions  of  the  country,  it 
had  to  undertake  a  revision  of  all  the  classification  rules  in  effect 
and  to  decide  on  minimum  carload  weights  which  could  be  fairly 
applied  everywhere,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  committee  was  given, 
and  has  been  engaged  on,  a  very  large  task.  It  is  a  task  com- 
parable to,  but  very  much  larger  than,  that  which  Congress  has- 
turned  over  to  the  government  tariff  commission. 

About  40  per  cent,  of  the  work  delegated  to  the  committee 
has  been  done.  More  of  it  would  have  been  finished  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  procedure  outlined  for  it  was  changed.  The 
original  plan  was  for  it  to  proceed  continuously  with  the  revision 
of  rules,  descriptions  and  minimum  weights  until  it  was  ready  to- 
propose  a  complete  uniform  scheme.  But  some  time  ago  Com- 
missioner Clark  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  who  ia 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  uniform  classification  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  made  a  suggestion, 
the  v.-isdom  of  which  at  once  appealed  to  the  railway  traffic  execu' 
lives.  This  was  that  the  committee  from  time  to  time  during  the 
progress  of  its  work  suggest  to  the  territorial  classification  com- 
mittees such  changes  as  it  had  already  decided  to  be  desirable 
in  the  interest  of  uniformity.  It  was  pointed  out  that  if  the 
committee's  recommendations  were  adopted  from  time  to  time 
it  would  be  only  a  short  while  after  it  finished  its  work  until 
uniformity  in  rules,  descriptions  and  minimum  weights  would 
be  brought  about.  Meantime,  the  benefits  of  partial  and  increas- 
ing uniformity  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  railways  and  shippers. 
For  some  months,  therefore,  the  committee  has  been  holding  - 
conferences  with  the  territorial  classification  committees,  stating, 
explaining  and  advocating  the  changes  it  has  already  decided  to 
recommend.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  steps  toward  in- 
corporating the  committee's  recommendations  in  the  classifi- 
cations have  been  taken  secretly.  They  have  been  docketed  by 
the  territorial  committees  and  their  dockets  have  been  given  the 
usual  circulation  before  meetings.  The  Official  Classification 
Committee  has  been  going  over  the  changes  suggested  by  the 
Uniform  Classification  Committee  for  months.  The  shippers  have 
known  this,  and  all  who  have  made  any  special  effort  to  find 
out  how  their  interests  might  be  affected  have  done  fo.  Many 
have  appeared  before  the ' COikifinlW*;-  ^5fl^©Sicial  Cla?5ification 
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Committee,  to  notify  commercial  organizations  of  the  uniform 
classification  changes  proposed  in  its  territory,  made  an  ex- 
tensive free  distribution  of  its  June  meeting  docket.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  classilicalion  committees  to  set  a  date  for  hear- 
ing petitioners  who  are  interested  in  docketed  subjects,  whether 
the  subject  was  docketed  by  the  railway  or  the  shipper.  When 
all  have  been  heard  the  hearing  is  closed  and  the  classification 
committee  proceeds  with  its  deliberations.  While  at  its  last  ses- 
sion in  Milwaukee  the  Western  Classification  Committee  declined 
to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  representatives  of  the  commercial 
organizations,  that  consideration  of  part  2  of  its  docket  be  de- 
ferred from  three  to  six  months,  it  departed  from  the  usual 
custom  and  has  kept  an  open  door  for  nearly  two  months,  con- 
sidering and  hearing  all  interests  regarding  the  items  in  that  part 
of  its  docket. 

Many  of  the  objections  made  to  changes  suggested  by  the 
Uniform  Classification  Committee  have  been  blanket  protests,  in- 
vestigation of  which  showed  Jhat  their  makers  had  not  used  the 
information  available  to  everyone  to  ascertain  just  what  was 
and  what  was  rot  proposed.  The  traffic  manager  of  a  large 
organization  of  shippers  handling  one  line  of  goods  objected 
before  the  Western  Classification  Committee  to  48  items  in  part 
2  of  its  docket.  The  classification  committee  showed  him  that 
maily  of  the  supposed  changes  to  which  he  objected  were  not 
changes  at  all,  and  that  his  arguments  concerning  other  items 
were  based  on  erroneous  assumptions  regarding  the  conditions 
under  which  his  own  traffic  was  handled.  The  result  was  that 
he  withdrew  his  objections  to  45  items. 

One  thing  that  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  the  time  of  the  Uni- 
form Classification  Committee  has  been  the  investigation  of  the 
conditions  under  which  Crafiic  is  handled  in  diflferent  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  an  intelligent  conclusion 
as  to  what  uniform  minimum  weights  should  be  fixed.  Many  ob- 
jections have  been  raised  to  the  minimum  weights  proposed  by 
it,  but  conference  has  often  shown  that  the  shippers  making  the 
objections  were  not  so  well  informed  as  the  committee  as  to  the 
conditions  to  be  dealt  with.  In  one  case  the  committee  sug- 
gested advances  in  the  minimum  weights  applied  to  certain  com- 
modities in  western  territory.  The  representative  of  one  large 
interest  protested  that  the  minimums  proposed  were  unreason- 
able. It  was  then  pointed  out  that  the  minimums  in  question 
were  already  in  effect  in  the  East,  that  the  largest  movement  of 
the  commodity  was  in  eastern  territory,  and  that  the  shipper's 
own  concerns  were  moving  large  quantities  of  goods  under  the 
official  classification. 

The  Uniform  Classification  Committee  will  continue  to  submit 
from  time  to  time  to  the  other  classification  committees  the 
changes  that  it  favors  in  the  interest  of  uniformity.  It  seems 
probable  that  in  future  they  will  be  placed  for  consideration  on 
each  semi-annual  docket  of  the  territorial  committees. 

While  the  existing  Uniform  Classification  Committee  has  noth- 
ing directly  to  do  with  ratings,  its  recommendations  do  affect 
them  indirectly.  A  large  shipper  of  a  certain  class  of  goods  rep- 
resented to  the  committee  that  he  could  reasonably  load  30,000 
lbs.  of  his  goods  in  a  car.  The  Official  and  Western  Classification 
Committees,  therefore,  docketed  for  consideration,  the  matter  of 
giving  him  a  uniform  carload  minimum  of  30,000  lbs.  He  went 
before  the  Official  Committee,  and  protested  that  he  could  not 
be  reasonably  required  to  load  more  than  24,000  lbs.  That  com- 
mittee fixed  the  carload  minimum  on  his  goods  at  this  amount. 
The  Western  Classification  Committee  then  proposed,  in  the  in- 
terest of  uniformity,  to  fix  his  minimum  at  24,000  lbs.  instead  of 
30,000  lbs. ;  this,  however,  involved  raising  his  rate  in  proportion 
to  the  reduction  in  minimum.  He  then  appeared  before  the  West- 
ern Committee  and  objected  to  a  change  in  the  rating,  contending 
that  he  could  load  30,000  lbs.  in  a  car.  This  is  illustrative  of  the 
position  of  not  a  few  shippers. 

The  Uniform  Classification  Committee  in  making  recommen- 
dations regarding  carload  minimums  has  acted  on  the  theory  that 
these  should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  physical  and  com- 


mercial conditions  under  which  a  commodity  is  handled.  Natu- 
rally, the  commodity  should  be  given  a  rating  bearing  some  re- 
lation to  the  carload  minimum,  the  rate  per  100  lbs.  being  higher, 
of  course,  when  the  minimum  is  low  and  lower  when  it  is  high. 
As  already  stated,  the  committee's  present  work  is  merely  pre- 
liminary to  an  attempt  to  fix  uniform  ratings;  and  the  protests 
that  some  of  the  changes  it  is  now  advocating  are  calling  forth 
doubtless  will  seem  like  a  tempest  in  a  teapot  compared  with  the 
storm  that  will  be  raised  when  a  serious  effort  is  made  to  ar- 
range articles  in  uniform  classes  throughout  the  country.  Under 
present  conditions  a  commodity  may  be  in  one  class  in  Official, 
in  another  in  Western,  and  in  still  another  in  Southern  territory. 
Eventually  Uniform  Classification  will  necessarily  result  in  reduc- 
tions of  ratings  to  some  shippers  and  advances  in  rating  to  others. 
Those  who,  in  consequence,  have  to  pay  less  for  transportation 
will  regard  the  matter  philosophically.  Those  who  have  to  pay 
more  will  be  dissatisfied,  and  will  make  their  dissatisfaction 
known  through  vigorous  protests.  There  will  be  ground  for  the 
discontent  expressed  by  many  of  them,  for  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est question  that  uniform  classification,  while  it  may  on  the  whole 
be  beneficial,  will  result  in  injury  to  numerous  shippers.  That 
this  will  be  the  case  cannot  be  slated  too  strongly,  nor  pointed 
out  too  often  by  railway  men;  for  Otherwise  they  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  attack  then,  just  as  the  Uniform  Classification  Committee 
is  now  the  target  for  criticism  for  doing  things  that  it  must  do 
if  the  work  it  has  been  assigned  is  to  be  successfully  accom- 
plished. 

The  railways  did  not  start  the  movement  for  uniform  classi- 
fication. They  have  undertaken  to  bring  it  about  in  response 
to  demands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railway  Commissioners,  and  of  many  ship- 
pers. In  accepting  the  committee's  work  the  railway  must  and 
will  try  to  protect  their  own  interests  by  offsetting  changes  that 
will  reduce  their  revenues  by  changes  that  will  increase  them. 
If  shippers  do  not  want  such  disturbance  of  business  conditions 
as  will  inevitably  result,  their  proper  course  is  to  oppose  a  uni- 
form classification  at  all,  rather  than  to  wait  until  the  railways 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  framing  it  and  then  de- 
nounce them  for  proposing  such  changes  as  they  must  propose  if 
they  are  to  propose  a  true  uniform  classification  at  all.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  shippers  in  general  cannot  be  prevailed 
on  to  inform  themselves  now  as  to  what  classification  uniformity 
really  will    mean. 
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Annual  Slatitlicat  Rtport  of  tkt  Amtrican  Iron  and  Sttrt  AiiodatioH. 
Staiislici  af  the  American  and  foreign  iron  trade)  for  1910.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.:  The  American  Iron  and^leel  Auociation.  Paper,  6  in.  ■ 
9  in.,  120  pages. 

This  report  is  even  more  full  than  in  former  years.  It  includes 
complete  statistics  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the  United 
States  for  1910  and  the  immediately  preceding  years;  also  sta- 
tistics of  the  coal,  coke  and  shipbuilding  industries  of  the  United 
States.  Immigration  statistics  are  given,  and  also  the  statistics 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  all  foreign  c 
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This  little  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by  Col.  B.  W.  Dunn, 
chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Safe  Transportation  of 
Explosives  and  Other  Dangerous  Articles,  in  response  to  a 
demand  from  railway  officers  and  others  for  a  non-technical 
description  of  the  numerous  and  frequently  mysterious  sub- 
stances mentioned  in  the  regulations  which  have  been  issued 
by  the  bureau  for  the  safe  transportation  of  explosives.  It  con- 
tains much  interesting  matter.  The  portion  devoted  to  ex- 
plosives fills  only  seven  pages,  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
work  being  taken  up  with  inflammable  art icles,^  oxidizing  mate- 
rials,  and   corrosive   liquids. 
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60ME    FACTS    ON   THE   PROPOSED    FEDERAL    LEGISLA- 
TION   FOR    PROMOTING    RAILWAY   SAFETY. 

Cbicaco,  September  2,  1911. 
To  THB  Ediior  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

A  recent  derailment  of  a  train  composed  of  steel  cars  has  been 
the  subject  of  editorial  comment  in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  been  said  that  the  loss  of  life  would  have  been 
frightful  if  the  train  bad  been  composed  of  wooden  cars. 

The  accident  has  therefore  been  cited  as  a  forcible  argument 
for  the  use  of  steel  passenger  equipment 

A  bill  to  prohibit  railways  from  using,  after  January  1,  1918, 
passenger  train  cars  which  are  not  made  of  steel  has  been  in- 
troduced in  Congress.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  railways  op- 
pose such  legislation  on  the  sole  ground  of  expense,  and  that 
they  are  less  solicitous  about  the  safety  of  their  passengers  and 
employees  than  they  are  about  money. 

Such  statements  naturally  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  many  users  of  railway  trains.  They  suggest  to  rail- 
way officers  the  need  of  a  more  thorough  understanding  by  the 
public  of  the  problems  of  safety  and  of  the  attitude  of  the  rail- 
ways thereto. 

There  is  not  a  railway  officer  in  the  country  who  puts  money 
above  human  life.  That  the  accident  record  of  American  rail- 
ways is  not  better  is  not  because  railway  managers  have  not 
striven  hard  and  intelligently  to  devise  and  adopt  means  to  re- 
duce accidents.  There  has  been  much  of  l^islation  to  promote 
safety,  and  writers  on  the  subject  credit  such  legislation  with 
very  salutary  results.  But  such  legislation  as  has  been  bene- 
ficial has  been  that  which  has  required  all  of  the  railways  to  do 
what  some  or  many  were  already  doing.  The  original  safety  ap- 
pliances law  required  the  use  of  train  brakes  and  automatic 
couplers  which  the  railways  for  a  long  time  had  been  develop- 
ing. These  appliances  are  now  in  universal  use.  This  is  not 
solely  due  to  legislation.  The  legislation  was  suggested  by  the 
fact  that  they  already  had  been  widely  adopted ;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  passed  they  might  have  been  in  almost  as  general  use 
as  they  now  are.  Most  of  the  legislation  proposed  is  suggested 
by  methods  and  appliances  that  the  managers  of  the  numerous 
lines  have  adopted.  The  idea  of  the  use  of  block  signals  did  not 
originate  with  the  authors  of  the  bills  to  require  their  installa- 
tion. It  came  from  the  railway  managers  who  have  voluntarily 
installed  them.  The  railway  managers  who  are  criticized  as 
not  being  properly  solicitous  about  safety  have  been  the  pioneers 
in  devising  and  adopting  every  existing  method  that  tends  to 
promote  it 

Railway  managers  know  better  than  any  other  persons  the 
conditions  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  matter  of  safe  operation.  Con- 
ditions vary,  and  for  that  reason  railway  managers  differ  as  to 
what,  at  any  given  time,  is  the  best  step  to  take  next  The  man- 
agement of  one  road  considers  it  advisable  to  use  its  available 
funds  in  the  building  of  steel  equipment  before  improving  its 
track.  The  management  of  another  railway  differs  and  believes 
that  its  road  bed,  track  and  bridges  should  be  strengthened  and 
improved  so  that  all  trains  can  be  operated  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed 
with  safety  before  it  invests  the  money  of  the  company  in  heavy 
steel  equipment  Still  another  management  believes  it  better  to 
use  available  funds  for  the  purpose  of  installing  automatic  block 
signals  with  which  to  increase  safety  of  operation  and  consequent 
safety  of  human  life.  From  each  viewpoint  each  one  may 
be  right 

There  is  no  unanimity  of  opinion  among  experts  as  to  the  ac- 
tion of  steel  equipment  in  wrecks,  and  some  railway  managers 
may  contend  that  it  is  safer  to  operate  trains  of  well  constructed 
wooden  equipment  on  good  track  protected  by  automatic  block 
signals  than  to  sacrifice  either  track  or  signals  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  steel  equipment 


The  forces  entering  into  a  collision  are  indeterminate  and  the 
results  are  unexpected.  There  may  be  as  many  injuries  from  the 
overturning  of  a  steel  car  as  from  the  same  accident  to  a  wooden 
car.  If  the  platforms  of  the  cars  remain  in  line  there  will  be  no 
telescoping,  and  scarcely  any  more  danger  from  such  an  accident 
to  a  well  designed  and  constructed  wooden  car  than  to  a  steel 
car;  whereas,  if  the  platforms  are  not  in  line,  even  the  steel  cars 
may  suffer  in  a  collision  with  an  attendant  loss  of  life. 

The  steel  car,  of  course,  presents  less  danger  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  fire  hazard,  and  it  may  be  fairly  stated  that  there 
exists  no  material  difference  of  opinion  among  railway  men  that 
steel  equipment  will  tend  to  reduce  the  hazard  of  operation;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  art  of  constructing  and  designing  steel  equip- 
ment is  still  in  the  process  of  development  there  is  no  substantial 
unanimity  of  Opinion  as  to  the  best  type  of  steel  equipment  or 
the  best  design  through  which  safety  from  its  use  may  be  ac- 
complished. 

Since  the  opportunity  to  increase  safety  is  not  confined  to  anj 
one  method,  and  since  there  are  many  methods  by  which  safety 
may  be  increased,  should  not  each  one  of  the  railways  be  per- 
mitted to  adopt  such  of  the  methods  as  in  its  opinion  best  fits 
its  conditions  to  arrive  at  the  proper  means  of  safeguarding  its 
operation  ? 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  that  all  railways  be  required  to 
adopt  all  means  that  tend  to  promote  safety  at  one  lime  for  Ate 
reasons  that  will  be  explained  later. 

Bills  now  pending  in  Congress  contemplate  that  all  roads  shall 
use  no  cars,  except  steel  cars,  after  January  1,  1918;  that  the  rail- 
ways shall  enlarge  their  clearances;  that  the  railways  shall  in- 
stall block  signals. 

These  things  are  desirable,  and  railway  managers  will  con- 
cede that  all  of  these  subjects  are  important  and  relate  to  mat- 
ters to  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railway  companies  to  give 
serious  and  intell^ent  consideration.  Notwithstanding  the  at- 
titude of  the  railway  companies,  however,  and  their  desire  to 
create  a  perfect  machine  in  respect  to  human  life,  the  serious 
problem  is  presented  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  can 
be  obtained  for  the  improvements.  Before  the  public  imposes 
upon  the  railways  such  duties  it  s^iould  take  into  consideration 
the  cost,  for  the  cost  is  so  great  as  to  be  a  matter  of  public  im- 
portance. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation 
to  Legislation  has  investigated  these  matters,  and  reports  made 
to  it  by  its  constituent  railways  indicate  that  the  approximate  ex- 
pense would  be  as  follows ; 

SubBtilutlon  of  n«I  equipment  for  wood »630.0(»,000 

To  enlarge  clearances 444,000,000 

To  equip  witb  block  >i|omlI 287,000,000 

Total    »1 ,3«1, 000,000 

The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  enlarging  clearances  is  based  on 
reports  received  from  109  operating  railway  companies.  The  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  substituting  steel  equipment  for  wood  is 
based  on  reports  made  by  193  roads,  aggregating  234.834  miles, 
and  covers  a  total  of  54,609  passenger  train  cars  in  service  on 
December  31,  1910,  and  4,074  put  in  service  after  that  date  or 
contracted  for.  The  reports  showed,  among  other  things,  that  of 
the  4,074  cars  put  in  service  or  ordered  in  1911,  62  per  cent,  were 
of  steel,  14  per  cent  had  steel  underframes,  and  24  per  cent,  were 
of  wood.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  installing  block  signals  was 
based  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  cost  $1,200  per  mile  of 
single  track  thus  to  equip  all  lines  which  have  not  block  signals 
at  present  The  committee  is  making  a  thorough  investigation  to 
ascertain  how  many  miles  of  line  are  now  operated  under  block 
protection,  and  what  it  would  cost  to  provide  signals  for  the 
rest  of  the  country's  mileage. 

It  is  probable  that  the  figures  given  are  too  small.  Some  roads 
reported  that  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  attempt  even  to  estimate 
the  cost  of  enlarging  certain  clearances,  as  it  would  involve  so 
heavy  an  outlay  that  it  would  be  practically  an  impossible  task. 
In  many  cases  millions  have  been  spent,  in  obedience  to  state 
laws  and  city  ordinances,  for  track  elevation, -elimination  of  grade 
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crossings,  etc.  Compliance  with  the  proposed  clearance  law 
might  make  it  necessary  to  do  much  of  this  work  over  at  an 
enormous  expense. 

Assuming  that  the  figures  are  approximately  correct,  and  to  get 
a  better  idea  of  their  significance,  compare  them  with  some  other 
railway  statistics.  The  comphance  with  the  proposed  legislation 
on  these  subjects  would  cost  not  less  than  a  total  of  $1,361,000,000. 
This  would  be  10  per  cent  as  great  as  the  net  capitalization  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States,  which  amounted  on  June  30,  1-910, 
according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  $14,338,- 
575,940.  It  would  be  almost  one-half  aa  great  as  the  total  oper- 
ating revenue  for  all  the  railways  in  the  fiscal  year  1910,  which 
amounted  to  $2,750,667,435.  It  would  be  over  four  and  one-half 
times  as  great  as  the  net  dividends  paid  by  all  the  railways  in 
that  year,  which  amounted  to  $293,000,000.  The  interest  at  4 
per  cent,  on  the  estimated  expenditures  which  it  is  proposed  to 
require  would  be  at  least  $55,000,000  per  year. 

Do  not  these  figures  show  that  the  problem  is  really  financial, 
not  operating?  If  legislation  requiring  such  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  investment  in  railways  is  to  be  passed,  there  ought 
to  be  considered  while  it  is  pending  the  related  problem  of  how 
the  capital  for  making  the  increased  investment  is  to  be  raised, 
and  how  a  return  on  it  is  to  be  paid.  The  return  must  be  paid 
from  net  earnings;  and  the  necessary  capital  can  be  raised  only 
if  there  is  assurance  that  rates  will  be  such  that  the  necessary 
net  earnings  will  be  secured. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  railways  will  get  their  return  on 
money  thus  expended  by  the  saving  in  amounts  paid  for  injuries 
to  persons ;  but  the  fact  would  still  remain  that  the  railways 
would  be  obliged  to  raise  this  amount  of  money  in  order  to  ac- 
complish whatever  saving  might  be  effected. 

As  to  the  saving  to  be  effected,  the  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  show  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1909,  the  payments  for  injuries  to  persons  upon  both  large  and 
small  roads  amounted  to  about  $20,600,000. 

Considering  that  this  amount  paid  for  injuries  to  persons  in- 
cludes casualties  from  all  causes,  a  large  percentage  of  which 
are  in  no  way  involved  with  the  subjects  which  it  is  proposed  to 
cover  by  legislation,  and  assuming  that  a  quarter  of  this  amount 
would  be  saved  by  the  operation  of  the  proposed  laws,  it  will 
be  seen  that  even  from  this  aspect  the  net  results  would  be  an 
interest  return  of  less  than  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  estimated  to  be  expended. 

It  follows  that  if  the  government  is  to  require  the  railways  to 
make  such  expenditures  in  the  interest  of  safety,  the  authority 
which  regulates  the  rates  and  earnings  of  the  railways  must 
take  that  fact  into  consideration.  How,  with  a  tendency  toward 
reduction  of  earnings  and  its  undoubted  effect  on  the  ability  of 
the  railways  to  borrow  money,  can  such  expenditures  be  made? 

It  may  be  that  the  railways  m  the  past  have  not  presented 
with  sufficient  clearness  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  public  the  facts  regarding  the  conditions  with  which  they 
have  to  deal  in  trying  to  increase  safety.  Where  measures  for 
increased  safety  involve  such  tremendous  expenditures  the  rail- 
way officer  must  consider  how  they  are  to  be  paid  for;  and  if 
the  public  is  to  require  the  adoption  of  safety  measures  involving 
such  enormous  expenditures,  it  must  put  itself  in  the  position  of 
the  railway  manager  and  consider  what  measures  it  shall  adopt 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  find  the  necessary  capital.  The  people 
at  large  must  thoroughly  understand  the  situation  in  which  the 
railways  find  themselves ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  railways  to 
assist  in  a  candid  discussion  of  what  these  bills  actually  mean, 
and  to  secure  a  free  expression  of  opinion  by  those  qualified  to 
speak  as  to  the  ways  and  means  of  meeting  inevitable  expendi- 
tures of  this  magnitude.  Such  a  procedure  will  be  exceedingly 
helpful  in  the  present  state  of  public  opinibn. 

The  Interstate  Commission  in  the  rate  advance  cases  held 
that  the  present  rates  are  reasonable.  If  the  present  rates  are 
reasonable,  and  with  them  the  railways  cannot  earn  money  enough 
to  make  the  vast  expenditures  which  these  measures  contemplate 
what  process  must  the  railways  follow  in  order  to  provide  the 


capital  necessary  to  the  ultimate  consummation  of  "safety" 
legislation  7 

It  appears  essential  that  the  commission  should  have  knowledge 
of  prospective  as  well  as  current  expenditures,  for  the  reason  that 
the  commission  controls  the  income  of  the  railways  and  should 
know  of  the  prospective  outlay  which  the  railways  may  be  re- 
quired to  make  for  the  benefit  of  the  public.  It  would  seem  with- 
in the  bounds  of  common  sense  that  before  congress  acts  upon 
proposed  legislation  it  should  refer  it  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  thorough  investigation  and  recommen- 
dation; or  the  procedure  should  be  so  directed  that  congress 
will  require  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  submit  and 
recommend  in  specific  terms  legislation  covering  such  subjects. 

The  commission  was  created  to  regulate  the  railways  on  the 
correct  theory  that  an  expert  body  in  continuous  session  could 
do  this  work  better  than  a  law-making  body,  and,  to  be  con- 
sistent, this  should  be  extended  to  matters  affecting  operating 
legislation.  The  commission  should  be  more  competent  than 
any  other  public  body  to  say  what  can  and  should  be  required 
of  the  railways,  and  yet  it  is  constantly  having  added  to  its 
duties  the  responsibility  of  administering  laws  the  enactment 
of  which  it  has  not  recommended,  and  with  which,  it  may  not 
always  be  in  sympathy.  With  congress  passing  laws  increasing 
the  expenses  of  the  railways  without  regard  to  their  income,  and 
the  commission  regulating  their  income  without  knowledge  of 
the  burdens  to  be  imposed  upon  them  by  congress,  is  it  not  in- 
evitable that  injury  will  be  done  to  both  the  railways  and  the 
public  which  they  serve?  p.  o.  melcher. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES.  , 

The  Imperial  Taiwan  Railway  of  Formosa  is  to  be  changed 
to  standard  gage,  and  that  part  of  the  line  running  from 
Taihoku  to  Keelung,  18.2  miles,  is  to  be  double-tracked  this  year. 
In  the  Arisan  timber  area  now  being  opened  up  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  island,  43  miles  of  railway  are  being  built.  In  this  section 
there  are  about  27,000  acres  of  timber,  the  principal  varieties 
being  oak,  elm,  and  camphor,  with  a  little  ebony.  None  of  the 
timber  is  exported,  but  railway  development  along  with  water 
transportation  is  expected  to  change  present  conditions  in  the 
timber  trade. 


It   i 


very  good  authority  that  the  report  of  the 
Swiss  commission  which  has  been  investigating  the  question 
of  the  electrification  of  the  Swiss  national  railways  will  recom- 
mend the  adoption  of  the  overhead  system.  This  decision 
has  been  arrived  at  after  a  most  careful  comparison  with 
the  third -rail  system  as  adopted  upon  the  underground  rail- 
ways of  London  and  other  electric  railways  in  England. 
The  importance  of  electric  railway  working  was  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  Swiss  state  authorities  as  far  back  as  1904, 
when  a  commission  of  22  experts  was  appointed  to  study  the 
matter.  Up  to  the  present  time  three  reports  have  been  issued 
by  this  commission.  The  first  deals  with  the  probable  power  re- 
quirements of  the  whole  federal  system,  consisting  of  1,830  miles;, 
the  second  concerns  the  nature  of  the  traffic;  and  the  third  deals 
with  the  most  suitable  system— that  is,  continuous  current  or  al- 
ternating current.  The  report  about  to  be  issued  will  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  single-phase  al  tern  a  ting- current  system,  with 
a  pressure  of  15,000  v.  in  the  overhead  wires.  The  first  work 
to  be  taken  in  hand  will  be  the  conversion  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Railway,  and  comparative  estimates  have  shown  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  third-rail  continuous-current  system  would  involve  a 
capital  expenditure  of  about  8  per  cent,  more  than  the  overhead 
system.  The  total  cost  of  conversion  to  electric  traction  upon' 
the  overhead  system  is  estimated  at  $13,140,000,  while  the  run- 
ning costs  are  estimated  at  about  10  per  cent.  less  than  the  pres- 
ent cost  with  steam  traction.  Although  no  specific  sums  were 
mentioned  in  the  Swiss  budget  for  1911  for  the  electrical  equip- 
ment of  railways,  certain  amounts  were  included  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  water  power  for  the  generation  of  the  necessary 
electrical  energy,  and  also  for  fur^ht;][  ^pr^iq^tiaf^  calculations. 
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STATION  AND  TERMINAL  YARDS  OF  CANADIAN  NORTH- 
ERN  AND  GRAND  TRUNK   PACIFIC  AT  WINNIPEG. 

SV  J.  SCHOFIELD, 
Assistant  Archilccl.  Canadian  Northern. 
The  Fort  Garry  station  and  tennitial  yards  of  the  Canadian 
Northern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Winnipeg  are  now 
nearly  completed  and  will  be  opened  for  service  soon.  They  oc- 
cupy about  75  acres  of  ground,  which  is  entirely  covered  by  the 
necessary  terminal  facilities,  including  train  shed,  passenger  sta- 
tion, passenger  tracks,  team  tracks,  freight  (racks  and  sheds.  The 
accompanying  plans  show  these  facilities  in  detail,  and  also  in- 


THE    PASSENGER    STATION. 

The  passenger  station,  which  is  now  practically  completed, 
is  a  massive  four-story  structure,  with  basement.  The  most 
prominent  feature  is  the  central  portion  with  its  great  arched 
windows  on  all  four  sides,  surmounted  by  a  massive  dome  90  ft. 
in  diameter  and  rising  93  ft,  above  the  level  of  Main  street.  The 
building  is  352  ft,  long,  with  a  width  of  140  ft,,  and  covers  a 
ground  area  of  about  50,000  sq,  ft.  The  front  and  two  ends  are 
faced  with  cut  stone  and  the  track  side  with  white  brick.  The 
principal  entrance  is  from  Main  street  beneath  a  great  stone 
arch,  which  has  massive  stone  columns  on  either  side  projecting 
10  ft,  beyond  the  building  walls.     Beyond  this  the  main  vestibule 


Rear  View  of  Station  and   Train   Shed   During  Construction. 


dicate  (he  difficulties  which  were  met  in  getting  a  practical  lay- 
out adapted  to  a  through  station,  in  a  limited  area,  bounded,  as 
it  is,  on  two  sides  by  the  Red  and  Assiniboine  rivers,  and  on 
another  side  by  the  main  street  of  the  city.  The  location  is  the 
best  (hat  could  have  been  secured  in  Winnipeg,  the  station  build- 
ing being  located  on  Main  street  centrally  facing  up  Broadway, 
and  within  a  few  blocks  of  the  intersection  of  Main  street  and 
Portage  avenue,  the  hotel  and  business  center  of  the  city;  while 
the  freight  sheds  are  near  the  wholesale  district.  On  this  site 
was  originally  situated  Fort  Garry,  which  was  built  in  the 
year  1812  in  order  to  protect  the  old  trading  post  of  Winni- 
peg. 


opens  into  the  circular  ticket  lobby,  which  is  90  ft.  in  diameter, 
and  is  entirely  unobstructed  by  columns  or  seats.  It  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  lighted  by  the  arched  windows  from  all  four 
sides.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  the  windows  open  directly 
out,  while  on  the  north  and  south  sides  they  open  out  on  large 
open  courts.  Opening  off  the  ticket  lobby  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  south  wing  are  the  ticket  otBces,  baggage  checking  counters 
and  baggage  and  express  rooms,  while  the  north  wing  is  devoted 
to  the  general  waiting  room,  with  women's  and  men's  waiting 
rooms  on  the  side  next  the  tracks,  and  the  restaurant  and  lunch 
room  on  the  street  side.  The  central  portion  of  the  waiting 
room  and  the  baggage  room  are  covered  over  with  arched  sky- 


View  of  Winnipeg  Station  from  Main  Street. 
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lights  40  tl,  X  100  ft.,  over  which  are  open  courts  providing  Sight 
to  the  inside  offices  on  the  upper  floors  of  the  building. 

The  interior  decorations  o£  the  ticket  lobby  give  the  effect  of 
stone  construct icn  from  the  top  of  the  marble  wainscoating  to  the 
summit  of  the  dome.  The  walls  of  the  waiting  room  are  em< 
bellishcd  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  each  of  the  provinces  com- 
prising the  dominion  executed  in  gold  leaf  and  colors.  The 
the  offices  are  directly  off  the  front  vestibule  with 
1  and  marble  stairs  and  three  passenger  elevators  on  each 


Waiting  Room. 

side-  The  building  is  finished  throughout  with  oak.  The  floors 
of  the  ticket  lobby,  waiting  rooms  and  toilets  are  of  terrazo,  and 
the  remaining  floors  of  maple. 

The  basement  floor  is  15  ft.  below  the  level  of  Main  street, 
and  is  devoted  to  the  boiler  room,  storage,  immigrants'  waiting 
rooms  and  bath  rooms,  barber  shop,  laundry,  dining  and  sleeping 
ear  supplies  and  mail  rooms.  The  second,  third  and  fourth  floors 
are  entirely  occupied  by  the  local  and  general  offices  of  the  two 
roads,  the  Canadian  Northern  in  the  north  wing,  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  in  the  south  wing.  The  building  is  heated  by 
steam  and  has  mechanical  ventilation.  It  is  designed  so  that  no 
artificial  light  will  be  necessary,  all  the  space  having  direct  light 
and  ventilation.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  Winnipeg  soil, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  high  water  level  of  Assiniboine  river, 
1.000  ft,  distant,  is  only  3  ft,  below  the  level  of  the  basement 
floor,  great  care  had  to  be  exercised  in  placing  the  foundations. 
All  the  basement  walls  and  foundations  had  to  be  thoroughly 
waterproofed  and  drained.  The  soil  at  this  point  is  the  blue  clay 
common  to  Winnipeg,  the  supporting  power  of  which  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  sustain  a  load  greater  than  2,500  ibs.  per  sq.  ft. 
The  use  of  piles  was  necessary,  and,  concrete  piles  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  wooden  piles,  which  were  driven  beneath 
the  footings  35  ft.  to  rock.  A  test  was  made  on  a  single  wooden 
pile,  on  which  a  load  of  70  tons  was  placed  after  being  driven. 
This  load  was  carried  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  without  any 
settlement  Provision  has  been  made  in  designing  these 
foundations  and  the  steel  framework  so  that  four  additional 
stories  may  be  added,  as  found  necessary. 

The  framework  throughout  is  of  steel.  The  columns  are  all 
buih  up  I-beams.  The  maximum  column  load  is  1.292,000  lbs,, 
and  the  corresponding  cross  sectional  area  is  built  up  with 
6  in,  X  4  in.  x  11/16  in,  flange  angles,  one  12  in.  x  Vi  in.  web 
plate  and  eight  14  in.  x  11/16  in.  flange  cover  plates.  The  lower 
sections  of  the  columns  are  about  37  ft.  long,  and  extend  through 
the  basement  and  first  story,  while  the  second  sections,  which 
extend  through  the  second,  third  and  fourth  stories,  each  of 
which  are  12  ft.  8  in.  high,  are  about  38  ft.  long,  excepting  under 
the   dome,   where   some   are   50   ft    long.     Those   columns   with 


heavy  loads  have  widely  extended  bases  distributing  the  loads 
across  the  full  width  of  I-beam  grillages  seated  on  concrete 
footings  which  arc  supported  on  piles.  The  base  plates  are  1  in. 
thick,  and  project  considerably  beyond  the  column  flanges.  They 
are  reinforced  by  extended  wing  plates  riveted  to  the  column 
flanges  and  by  stiffener  angles  on  the  wing  plates.  The  grillage 
beams  are  entirely  encased  in  concrete,  which  is  extended  up  to 
cover  the  base  plates  of  the  columns.  The  grillages  for  the 
heaviest  loads  are  made  with  four  36-in.  I-beams  and  those  for 
smaller  loads  are  made  with  three  24-in.  I-beams.  They  are  set 
on  rectangular  concrete  footings  reinforced  with  old  rails  placed 
horizontally  above  the  top  of  the  piles.  The  heaviest  column 
load  required  16  piles  for  the  foundation ;  the  24-in.  grillage 
beams  have  nine  piles  and  the  lightest  column  loads  have  only 
two  piles.  About  3,000  wooden  piles  35  ft.  long  and  about  14 
in,  in  diameter  at  the  top  were  driven  to  bed  rock  for  the  founda- 
tions. With  the  exception  of  a  few  wall  columns  and  some 
columns  in  the  dome  construction,  the  columns  are  located  at 
the  intersection  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  from  18  ft. 
7  in.  to  23  ft  apart,  and  with  few  exceptions  all  the  girders  are 

At  the  second  floor  level  the  offices  on  both  sides  of  the  rotunda 
are  connected  by  a  balcony  5  ft.  wide  around  the  dome.  The 
second  floor  box  girders  are  designed  for  a  maximum  column 
load  of  632,000  Ibs.  2  ft  10  in.  from  the  end,  and  have  two  25  in. 
X  H  in.  web  plates  in  the  planes  of  the  angles  of  the  supporting 
frames.  There  are  also  eight  6  in.  x  6  in.  x  ^  in.  flange  angles 
and  two  26  in.  x  15/16  in.  cover  plates  besides  four  7/16  in.  web 
reinforcement  plates  under  the  second  story  columns. 

The  dome  framing  is  made  with  12  radial  trusses,  which  are 
supported  on  columns  at  the  lower  ends  and  are  connected  at 
their  upper  ends  to  an  octagonal  framework  of  vertical  trusses 
which  transmit  the  balanced  reaction  across  the  30  ft  open 
space  in  the  center.    The  intermediate  trusses  are  similar  to  the 


Interior,  Looking  Toward  Waiting  Room. 

main  trusses,  except  they  are  shorter  and  of  lighter  construction, 
and  are  supported  at  their  lower  ends  on  horizontal  trusses, 
which  connect  the  columns  supporting  the  dome.  The  radial 
trusses  have  skeleton  framework  extensions  above  their  top 
chords  to  carry  the  rafters  and  curved  purhns  about  6  ft.  apart 
10  support  a  reinforced  concrete  roof  stab  3  in,  thick,  which 
is  waterproofed  and  covered  with  tiles.  The  arclied  window 
which  is  seen  in  the  front  wall  of  the  building  is  made  with  a 
riveted  box  girder  casing  which  forms  a  full  centered  arch  rib 
38;^  ft.  in  diameter  and  15  in,  deep.  This  is  divided  into  five 
panels  b;'  four  intermediate  riveted  columns  wljich  are  connected 
Digitized  by  VjOOOlC 
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by  riveted  transverse  girders  forming  window  heads  and  sills. 

TRAIN  SHED  AND  PASSENGEB  TRACKS. 

A  through  station  layout  was  adopted,  and  the  approach  tracks 
from  the  east  and  west  are  elevated  over  the  intersecting  streets 
so  that  they  are  sufficiently  high  above  the  main  floor  of  the 
station  building  to  allow  a  passenger  subway  50  ft.  wide  with 
three  sets  of  distributing  stairways  each  7  ft  wide  on  each  side 
beneath.  This  type  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  western  Canada. 
There  are  eight  through  passenger  tracks,  with  platforms  20  ft 
wide,  which  will  be  1,650  ft,  long,  and  two  open  running  tracks 
stt  the  rear  for  through  freight  trains.  By  the  use  of  double  cross- 
overs each  track  is  capable  of  handling  two  trains  of  11  cars  each 
during  periods  of  heavy  traffic.  The  total  platform  capacity  will 
be  200  70-£l  cars.  The  platforms  are  constructed  of  reinforced 
concrete  covered  with  asphalt  and  the  top  is  12  in.  above  the 
base  of  rail.  Between  each  pair  of  tracks  pipe  lines  for  water, 
steam  and  gas  will  be  laid.  The  subway  has  a  headroom  of  10  ft, 
and  is  so  arranged  that  there  will  be  no  interference  between 
passengers  going  to  and  coming  from  trains.  The  elevation  of 
tracks  over  the  subway,  which  has  a  slight  ramp,  is  10  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  main  floor  of  the  station.    Underneath  the  pas- 


bridge  about  900  ft.  long,  one  span  being  a  rolling  lift  It  crosses 
Mill  street,  Notre  Dame  avenue  east  and  Water  street  on  steel 
plate  girders;  the  portion  of  the  track  between  these  crossings 
being  carried  on  a  concrete  viaduct  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete walls  tied  together  with  steel  tie  rods  and  filled  betweeo 
with  ballast  These  walls  and  the  bottom  are  supported  on 
wooden  piles  driven  to  rock.  The  base  of  rail  at  this  section  is 
from  19  to  22  ft  above  the  ground  level.  The  track  from  Water 
street  to  the  20  ft  trucking  driveway  is  carried  on  earth  sup- 
ported by  retaining  walls.  All  track  is  of  80-Ib.  rail  on  gravel 
ballast. 

PREIGBT  TERMINALS. 

The  freight  yard  and  sheds  are  reached  from  Water  street  at 
the  east  end,  from  Main  street  near  the  Assiniboine  river,  at 
the  west,  and  from  York  avenue  in  the  center.  The  team  yard 
will  contain  42  tracks  of  a  total  capacity  of  830  40-ft.  ears.  It 
will  have  three  distinct  leads  connected  with  crossovers,  which 
will  be  switched  with  a  minimum  of  operating  expenses.  The 
team  tracks  are  arranged  in  pairs  at  12-ft.  centers  with  30-ft. 
driveways  between.  The  driveways  are  paved  with  sandstone- 
blocks  on  a  6-in.  concrete  foundation.    The  main  driveway,  70  ft. 
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Floor  Plan  of  Winnipeg  Station. 


senger  tracks  are  located  the  baggage,  express  and  mail  rooms. 
They  are  approached  from  Main  street  by  a  SO-ft.  driveway,  on 
a  4  per  cent,  grade,  along  the  south  end  of  the  building.  On  each 
side  of  this  driveway  is  a  row  of  electric  elevators,  one  for  each 
platform,  in  this  way  avoiding  all  trucking  on  the  platforms,  and 
affording  passengers  the  entire  use  of  them.  The  subway  and  the 
foundations  under  the  train  shed  are  of  steel  carried  on  con- 
crete abutments  with  pile  and  grillage  foundations.  The  train 
shed  is  the  Bush  type.  It  is  supported  on  steel  columns  with 
spans  of  43  ft  6  in.  and  with  a  clearance  of  16  ft  10  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  rail  to  the  underside  of  the  steel  trusses.  Each  bay  has 
two  continuous  smoke  ducts  the  full  length  of  the  shed.  The 
roof  is  covered  with  planking  and  prepared  roofing  with  sky- 
lights and  ventilators. 

The  west  approach  to  the  passenger  tracks  starts  from  the 
north  bank  of  the  Red  river  and,  ascending  on  an  earth  embank- 
ment at  a  maximum  grade  of  0.4  per  cent,  compensated,  passes 
over  Main  street  on  a  double  track  plate  girder  bridge  allowing 
an  under  clearance  of  14  ft.  6  in.  for  the  street  It  crosses  the 
Assiniboine  river  on  a  double  track  steel  bridge  400  ft  in  length, 
one  span  of  which  is  of  the  Strauss  trunion  bascule  type,  and 
which  will  be  operated  from  the  interlocking  tower.  The  east 
approach  crosses  the  Bed  river  on  a  double  track  steel  truss 


wide,  starts  at  Water  street  and  runs  the  entire  length  of  the 
yard  to  Main  street  near  the  Assiniboine  river,  being  connected 
with  Main  street  by  subways  at  York  avenue.  The  elevation 
of  the  team  tracks  at  the  main  driveway  is  750  ft,  while  the 
passenger  yard  is  767  ft.  The  tracks  slope  from  the  lead  to  the 
ends  on  an  0.3  per  cent  grade  and  are  drained  to  a  20-in.  main 
sewer  discharging  into  the  river. 

The  freight  shed  facilities,  of  which  three  sheds  are  compleled, 
will  compare  four  sheds,  two  inbound  40  ft  x  900  ft,,  and  two 
outbound  60  ft  x  1,000  ft.  Each  shed  has  a  two-story  and  base- 
ment brick  portion  for  offices,  along  the  main  driveway,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  shed  is  of  steel  frame  construction,  covered 
with  tar  and  gravel  roof.  The  floors  are  finished  with  No.  2* 
maple  on  account  of  heavy  trucking,  and  the  buildings  are 
equipped  with  automatic  scales.  The  footings  under  these  sheds 
are  of  concrete  with  a  spread  sufficient  to  reduce  the  loads  to 
2,500  lbs.  per  sq.  ft  The  supporting  yard  for  the  freight  shed 
and  team  tracks  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  freight  track  leads, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  385  cars.  This  yard  is  also  connected  by 
a  transfer  track  with  the  C.  P.  R.  The  sharpest  curves  placed 
so  far  have  been  13  deg.,  and  a  No.  7  frog  is  the  standard' 
adopted.  For  passenger  tracks  6  deg.  10  min.  will  be  the- 
sharpest  curve  with  a  No.  10  frog.         j-    •  ■ 
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INTEBLOCKING. 

The  layout  requires  two  towers,  one  at  the  north  end  of  the 
yard  near  the  passenger  bridge,  and  the  other  at  the  south  end 
near  Water  street  They  are  both  electric  plants,  with  the 
power  houses  located  in  the  basement  of  each  tower.    The  north 


All  the  work  described  is  about  finished,' excepting  the  team- 
tracks,  which  are  about  75  per  cent  completed,  and  the  train 
shed  which  is  about  85  per  cent.  done. 

This  work  has  been  done  under  the  direct  supervision  of  M.  H. 
MacLeod,  chief  engineer  and  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Northern. 


tower  has  29  working  levers  in  a  72-lever  frame  and  operates  30 
functions,  while  the  south  tower  has  37  working  levers  in  an 
80-lever  frame  operating  40  functions.  The  south  tower  also 
contains  controlling  apparatus  for  the  lift  span  of  the  Assiniboine 
river  bridge. 


WASHINQTQN    WORKMEN'S   COMPENSATION. 

The  employers'  liability  bill  of  the  State  of  Washington  passed 
by  the  last  legislature,  is  known  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act;  and  it  becomes  a  law  October  I.  It  covers  employers' 
'  liability  to  workmen  in  all  lines  of  industry,  employees  being 
divided  into  classes.  Premiums  have  to  be  paid  to  the  state 
at  a  special  rate  fixed  for  each  class. 

The  law  provides  that  each  industry  in  the  state  shall  con- 
tribute a  percentage  of  its  total  pay-roll  into  the  state  treasury 
for  the  creation  of  an  accident  fund,  from  which  the  claims  al- 
lowed for  death,  total  or  part  disability  of  employee  are  to  be 

Three  months'  premiums  become  payable  October  1,  to  cover 
the  remainder  of  the  present  year;  thereafter  the  amount  is  to 
be  paid  monthly,  except  in  instances  where  an  industry  keeps 
^  a  sufficient  amount  on  deposit  with  the  state  to  provide  for  its 
S.  •  accidents;  in  such  case  the  monthly  settlement  is  waived.  All 
g  rates  are  subject  to  revision,  this  to  be  governed  by  the  demands 
>       upon  the  fund,  which  is  to  be  managed  by  the  state  at  its  own 

Y  There  shall  be  no  recovery  by  law  where  the  workman  in- 

^  tentionally  inflicts  self-injury;  and  the  employer,  having  con- 
_  tributed  to  this  slate  fund,  is  not  liable  at  law  to  employees, 
c  their  families  or  dependents,  except  where  injury  occurs  through 
£  intent  of  employer,  in  which  the  recovery  may  not  only  be  such 
1^  sums  as  stated  under  this  law,  but  suit  is  permissable  for  an 
^  excess  of  damage  over  this  amount.  The  employer  is  liable 
£  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  prescribed  sum  where  he  has  neglected 
O  to  provide  the  safeguards  and  regulations  which  are  required 
.(•       by  law. 

£  The  law  requires  that  employers  report  all  accidents  promptly, 

„       and  that  their  records,  books  and  pay-rolls  be  open  at  all  times 
"       to  inspection  by  the  commission.     Where  an  employer  makes 
g        misrepresentation    in   a   pay-roll    he    is    liable   to   ten   times   the 
jf       difference  between  correct  and  incorrect  figures;   refusal  to  per- 
J        mit   inspection   of   records   is  held  a  misdemeanor,   with  penalty 
■g       fixed   at   $100   for   each   offense.      Failure   by   employer   to   con- 
k        tribute  a  monthly  assessment  makes  him  liable  to  a  damage  suit 
by  an  injured  employee  in  his  service,  with  the  abolishment  of 
defenses   "fellow   servant,"   "assumption   of   risk"   and   "contribu- 
tory negligence."    Premiums  cannot  be  deducted  from  the  wages 
of  workmen,  and  violation  is  held  to  be  a  gross  misdemeairor, 
punishable  by  one  year's  imprisonment  or  a  fine  of  $1,000,  or 
both. 

A  schedule  of  payments  for  death,  and  ibr  total  or  partial 
injury  is  prescribed.  This  is  a  sliding  scale  of  monthly  or  lump 
sum  amounts,  ranging  from  burial  expenses.  $75  up  to  $4,000. 
Their  is  provision  for  monthly  payments  to  widow,  or  invalid 
widower,  of  $20  while  unmarried,  and  lump  sum  of  $240  upon  re- 
marriage of  the  widow.  In  case  of  partial  disability,  a  loss  of 
foot,  leg,  hand,  arm  or  the  like,  a  cash  lump  sum  of  $1,500  is 
to  be  paid  to  the  workman.  Where  an  injured  workman  resides 
or  moves  out  of  the  slate,  lump  sum  payments  may  he  awarded 
by  the  commission,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  $4,000,  and 
based  on  the  table  of  American  mortality. 

Any  decision  rendered  by  the  commission  is  subject  to  appeal 
in  superior  courts.  The  commission  is  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  governor ;  G.  A.  Lee,  Spokane ;  G.  A. 
Pralt,  Tacoma;  and  J.  H.  Wallace,  Seattle,  representing  the 
legal  profession,  manufacturers  and  employers,  and  employees, 
respectively.  The  sum  of  $150,000  has  been  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  1o  put  this  act  into  effect 
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TRAVELING  ENGINEERS'  ASSOCIATION 


The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Traveling  Engineers' 
Association  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  August  29 
to  September  1.  F.  C.  Thayer,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  presided  and,  after  an  opening  prayer  by  Rev.  W,  S.  Aber- 
nethy.  made  an  address  in  which  he  directed  attention  to  the 
importance  of  the  traveling  engineer  in  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  and  reducing  the  cost  of  operation ;  in  securing  the  more 
economical  use  of  coal,  oil  and  other  supplies;  in  introducing 
proper  tonnage  ratings,  and  in  securing  higher  standards  of  effi- 
ciency for  both  the  engines  and  the  enginemen.  The  report  of 
the  secretary,  W.  O.  Thompson,  showed  a  membership  of  812, 
an  increase  of  5.4  per  cent,  during  the  past  year.  He  has  a 
balance  of  $384  on  hand,  with  no  liabilities,  and  a  considerable 
amount  still  due  for  membership  dues,  advertising  and  for  exam- 
ination books.  The  report  of  the  treasurer,  C  B.  Conger,  showed 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,328. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  TRAVELING   ENGINEER. 

Robert  Quayle,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  made  a  characteristic  extemporaneous  address 
on  the  duties  of  the  traveling  engineer.  An  abstract  of  his 
address  follows:  Unlike  the  old  adage,  "Man  works  from  sun 
to  sun,  but  woman's  work  is  never  done,"  the  traveling  engineer 
must  have  the  responsibility  of  his  position  on  his  mirid  at  all 
times.  Thinking  makes  the  man,  and  the  man  who  keeps  his 
thought  fixed  on  the  thing  in  hand  will  steadily  but  surely  rise 
to  the  top.  If  the  minutes  are  taken  care  of  in  this  way  the 
hours  will  take  care  of  themselves.  The  accomplishment  of  tasks 
today  makes  possible  the  doing  of  more  difficult  things  tomorrow. 

You  must  have  certain  ideals  fixed  before  you  toward  which 
you  are  striving.  If  not,  you  would  not  hold  your  present  posi- 
tion or  else  someone  has  made  a  mistake  in  appointing  you  to  it 
and  you  will  eventually  be  found  wanting.  "You  can  catch  more 
flies  with  molasses  than  with  vinegar."  Kindly  treatment  begets 
kindly  treatment,  and  you  must  use  it  to  get  the  best  results 
from  the  men  under  you. 

The  traveling  engineer's  duties  are  twofold— he  must  stand 
for  the  men,  and  he  must  stand  for  the  company.  Get  the  men 
with  you  and  stand  with  them.  They  will  pull  for  you,  and 
thus  for  the  company  which  you  represent.  Be  honest  1  If  you 
believe  an  engineman  is  not  doing  his  best,  ask  him  what  is 
wrong  with  his  fireman,  and  if  he  rephes,  "Nothing,"  ask  him 
about  his  engine.  He  cannot  blame  it  on  the  engine  if  you  are 
on  it  and  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  all  right.  Then  you  can 
put  it  up  to  him.  Tell  him  you  can  afford  to  give  him  $1,000  or 
$1,200  a  year  to  stay  at  home  and  put  some  one  else  in  his  place. 
It  will  touch  his  pride,  for  he  will  not  want  to  be  classed  below 
the  average.  It  will  make  him  think,  and  there  will  soon  be 
something  doing,  for  the  truth  pinches  and  squeezes  hard. 

The  traveling  engineer  should  keep  things  stirred  up,  not  alone 
with  the  enginemen,  as  suggested  above,  but  with  the  roundhouse 
foreman,  the  master  mechanic  and  the  superintendent  motive 
power.  If  the  roundhouse  foreman  allows  work  reported  by  the 
engineer  to  go  out  unattended  to,  it  will  make  the  engineer  care- 
less in  reporting  work.  Ask  the  foreman  why  it  w'as  not  at- 
tended to,  and  if  he  pleads  the  lack  of  help,  ask  him  why  be  did 
not  get  more.  Keep  after  and  pound  the  master  mechanic  and 
superintendent  motive  power  for  the  assistance  or  co-operation 
which  they  should  give.  Do  not  report  favorably  on  a  device 
because  your  superiors  are  interested  in  it,  financially  or  other- 
wise.   They  want  to  know  the  truth  about  it. 

Ninety  men  out  of  100  are  lacking  in  force.  When  you  get 
a  good  idea  do  not  let  it  die  because  of  being  too  lazy  to  develop 
it.  If  you  have  force  and  intelligence  your  superiors  will  be 
only  too  glad  to  back  you  up. 


ACTUAL     DEMONSTRATION     VERSUS     ORAL     INSTRUC- 
TION  IN   AIR  BRAKE  OPERATION. 

Committee :— John  P.  Kelly,  chairman;  W.  V.  Turner  (W.  A. 
B.  Co.),  Wm.  Owens  (Lehigh).  F.  E.  Evans  (D.  L.  &  W.), 
Malon  LaQuay  (N.  Y.  A.  B.  Co.). 

Experience  in  air  brake  matters  has  demonstrated  that  the 
man  who  has  a  clear  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  funda- 
mentals, and  at  the  same  time  possesses  ordinary  judgment,  me«ts 
with  greater  success  in  the  practical  afifairs  of  service  than  he 
who  possesses  a  large  detail  knowledge  of  the  apparatus,  but  is 
lacking  In  the  understanding  of  the  necessary  principles  and  in 
judgment. 

Answers  to  the  circular  of  inquiry  with  but  one  exception 
stated  that  an  actual  demonstration  on  the  road  of  faow  brakes 
should  be  handled  was  considered  of  greater  comparative  value 
than  oral  instruction  telling  how  they  should  be  operated,  and  all 
replies  were  unanimous  in  considering  that  whatever  oral  in- 
structions were  given  should  deal  more  with  the  essentials  of  the 
brake  equipment  and  should  treat  largely  of  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  it  is  based ;  emphasis  was  also  placed  on  the 
importance  of  instructing  how  to  detect  and  remedy  seriotis 
defects  that  may  arise.  The  experience  of  those  sending  in 
replies  indicated  that  whenever  a  road  foreman  took  hold  of  the 
brake  and  made  a  successful  exhibition  of  skill  in  handling  it, 
where  before  the  engineman  was  unable  to  do  this,  he  not  only 
usually  succeeded  in  improving  the  work  of  that  man  but  after- 
ward had  his  entire  confidence,  and  the  demonstration  made  for 
much  better  subsequent  service  and  better  mutual  understand- 
ing all  around. 

Our  greatest  trouble  at  present  is  in  handling  smoothly  long 
freight  trains,  and  without  breaking  them  in  two.  It  is  evident 
that  the  rules  in  vogue  some  few  years  ago  will  not  answer  the 
purpose  today.  This  is  because  the  greater  number  of  cars 
equipped  with  air  brakes  hauled  in  a  single  train,  the  uneven 
distribution  of  braking  power  due  to  the  make-up  of  the  train, 
and  the  heavier  locomotives  used  in  hauling  them,  make  it  almost 
impossible  to  find  two  trains  that  will  handle  just  alike,  and  there- 
fore no  fixed  and  unalterable  method  of  braking  will  apply  in 
every  case.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  formulate  a  method  that 
will  make  it  reasonably  certain  that  a  service  stop  can  be  made 
in  the  large  majority  of  cases  without  breaking  the  train  in  two, 
and  without  severe  shock.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  the  practical 
demonstration  is  of  great  utility,  and  makes  for  improved  service ; 
in  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  success,  for 
where  no  two  trains  brake  just  alike  it  is  evident  that  oral  in- 
struction cannot  be  made  to  apply  except  in  the  most  limited 
manner,  for  here  the  individual  must  rely  largely  on  his  own 
judgment  and  experience. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  engineman  should  thoroughly  understand  the  fundamental 
principles,  and  the  more  he  knows  about  the  details  of  construc- 
tion and  operation  the  better,  for  it  will  enable  him  to  more 
readily  locale  and  remedy  any  troubles  which  may  arise.  The 
advisablity  of  the  traveling  engineer  attempting  to  give  actual 
demonstration  in  the  handling  of  air  brakes  was  discussed  at 
some  length.  On  one  hand  it  was  stated  that  the  traveling  engi- 
neer, with  his  manifold  duties,  and  especially  where  his  district 
was  of  considerable  extent,  could  not  possibly  handle  the  air 
brakes  as  well  as  the  engineer  who  made  the  run  daily  and  was 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  conditions.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  stated  that  the  instruction  in  the  air  brake  car  was  actually 
comprehended  by  only  about  3  out  of  10  men,  and  that  someone, 
preferably  the  road  foreman,  must  give  practical  demonstrations 
on  the  road  to  the  other  7.  The  conditions  in  the  air  brake 
instruction  car  are  uniform,  while  on  the  road  the  engineman 
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has  to  contend  wilh  air  leaks,  variable  loading,  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  division,  weather  conditions,  etc  The  handling 
of  the  brakes  under  these  variable  conditions  must  be  practically 
demonstrated  to  7  out  of  every  10  men. 

The  engineer  should  not  be  blamed  for  the  bad  results  due  to 
defective  equipment,  and  yet  be  is  partly  to  blame  if  he  ts  not 
able  to  demonstrate  that  it  was  not  his  fault  One  road  foreman 
said  that  in  cases  where  men  did  not  seem  to  understand  how  to 
handle  the  brakes  properly  on  a  certain  run,  he  had  them  make 
the  run  with  men  who  were  handling  their  trains  exceptionally 
veil.  It  was  suggested  that  practical  demonstration  was  specially 
valuable  on  mountain  roads  because  of  the  serious  consequences 
which  might  follow  a  misunderstanding  of  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  handling  the  air  brake. 

On  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  the  enginemen  are 
Instructed  to  carefully  study  the  effect  of  the  first  brake  applica- 
tion on  a  long  train.  If  there  is  a  high  braking  power  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  train  keep  the  train  stretched  and  keep  air 
blowing  from  the  brake  pipe  exhaust  after  the  train  comes  to 
a  stop.  If  the  heavier  braking  power  is  near  the  front  end,  shut 
off  in  ample  time  to  allow  the  train  to  bunch.  Tests  of  a  large 
number  of  station  stops  had  shown  a  reduction  of  from  SO  to  75 
to  from  35  to  40  seconds  in  the  time  of  stopping  by  making  a 
reduction  of  from  20  to  25  lbs.  before  shutting  off. 

In  closing  the  discussion  Mr.  Kelly  said  that  we  must  be  more 
efficient  and  economical  in  educating  the  men.  Instead  of  teach- 
ing them  a  lot  of  things  of  little  actual  value  we  should  con- 
centrate on  the  vital  things  and  use  practical  demonstrations 
where  necessary. 


JAC0BS-8HUPERT  FIREBOX. 

A.  W.  Whiteford,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Jacob s-Shupert 
Firebox  Company,  New  York,  gave  an  illustrated  address,  de- 
scribing in  detail  the  construction  and  methods  of  manufacture 
of  this  box  and  explaining  why  it  was  considered  superior  to  the 
ordinary  type.  There  were  a  number  of  questions  asked  at  the 
close  of  the  lecture,  but  no  discussion  took  place.  A  description 
of  this  box  will  be  found  in  the  RailTmy  Age  Gaselte  of  May  28, 
1909,  page  1123  and  November  18.  1910,  page  965. 


it  out  on  one  division.  The  writer  was  accordingly  assigned  to 
inaugurate  the  work  on  the  Allegheny  division  in  January,  1910. 
The  accompanying  chart  shows  graphically  the  saving  that  was 
made  on  freight  and  passenger  locomotives  during  1910,  as  com- 
pared to  1909;  also  the  record  for  the  first  3  months  in  1911. 
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PRACTICAL    INSTRUCTION    IN    FUEL    ECONOMY. 

V.  C.  Randolph,  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation,  Erie  Rail- 
road, read  a  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  an  abstract:  It  is  not  the  Intention  to  theorize  as  to  what 
might  or  could  be  done,  but  to  narrate  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  actual  practice  on  a  railway,  where  on  several  divisions 
supervisors  of  locomotive  operation  were  appointed  who  have 
charge  of  all  locomotives  in  service,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
economies  in  the  use  of  fuel,  lubricating  material,  tools  and  other 
supplies.    In  the  beginning,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  first  try 


Record  of  Coal  Used  In  Freight  and  Passenger  Service  on  th* 

Allegheny   Division  of  the   Erie   During   1909,  1910 

and  First  3  Montha  of  1911. 

The  curves  for  the  passenger  locomotives  are  based  on  the  pounds 
of  coal  used  per  locomotive  mile,  while  those  for  freight  service 
are  on  the  basis  of  the  coal  used  per  IflOO  ton-miles.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  savings  during  the  first  3  months  of  1911  were 
nearly  as  great  as  for  the  whole  of  1910. 
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The  author  then  went  on  to  tell  in  detail  just  how  these  savings 
were  accomplished,  and,  as  developed  during  the  discussion,  the 
-only  cost  to  the  railway  to  offset  these  savings  was  his  salary 
and  expenses.  He  said  in  part :  Beginning  in  the  middle  of  a 
hard  winter  when  traffic  was  congested,'  with  consequent  long 
hours  on  the  road,  with  several  new  engineers  and  firemen  and 
other  adverse  conditions  that  had  an  influence  toward  increasing 
the  consumption,  and  which  are  familiar  to  all,  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  very  much  of  a  showing  in  fuel  economy  could 
be  effected  from  the  start.  Also,  it  required  a  little  time  to  grasp 
the  situation  and  become  famiHar  with  the  proposition.  To  first 
attract  attention  to  the  importance  of  economy  in  the  use  of  fuel 
and  reach  as  many  at  a  time  as  possible,  instruction  classes  were 
held  weekly  for  several  months,  where  engineers,  firemen,  hostlers, 
engine  preparers,  fire  cleaners,  and,  in  fact,  all  having  to  do  with 
the  use  of  fuel,  were  thoroughly  instructed  in  its  use,  after  which 
the  meetings  were  held  periodically,  or  often  enough  to  help 
keep  all  concerned  interested.  As  a  drawing  card  other  subjects 
pertaining  to  locomotive  operation,  air  brakes,  etc.,  were  occa- 
sionally taken  up  and  discussed,  a  large  blackboard  being  used 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  importance  of  saving  every 
pound  of  coal  possible.  A  shovelful  of  coal  saved  for  each  loco- 
motive mile  on  the  Allegheny  division  would  amount  to  $19,314.24 
for  the  year ;  for  the  entire  system  it  would  amount  to  $330,514.56 
for  the  year.  The  loss  through  the  pops,  on  the  basis  of  IS  lbs. 
of  coal  per  minute  while  one  of  them  is  open,  would  amount  to 
$177,390  a  year  on  the  Erie  Railroad  on  a  conservative  basis. 

Other  wasteful  practices  are :  Overloading  tenders,  allowing 
coal  to  work  out  and  rattle  off,  shaking  good  fire  into  the  ash-pan, 
firing  too  heavily  and  bringing  engines  into  terminals  with  heavy 
and  very  dirty  fires.  However,  these  losses  are  small,  compared 
with  what  the  engineer  may  waste  by  leaving  the  reverse  lever  in 
the  corner  too  long  in  starting,  and  not  working  steam  as  ex- 
pansively as  possible  when  running;  also  by  not  taking  advantage 
of  supplying  water  to  the  boiler  at  the  proper  time;  running  too 
fast  between  stations,  especially  on  local  trains,  and  then  waiting 
for  time ;  also  working  steam  longer  than  necessary  and  then 
checking  speed  with  the  brakes. 

A  number  of  drawings  were  made  showing  sections  through 
the  firebox  and  the  effect  on  the  temperature  of  the  gases  due 
to  wrong  methods  of  firing,  and  also  demonstrating  the  advantages 
of  cross  firing.  The  method  of  cross  firing  recommended  is 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  Shovel  to  left  front  corner,  (2)  right  back  comer, 
(3)  right  front  corner,  (4)  left  back  corner,  (5)  left  side  two- 
thirds  distance  from  back  end  of  box,  (6)  right  side  one-third 
distance  from  back,  (7)  right  side  two-thirds  distance  from  back, 
(8)  left  side  one-third  distance  from  back.  This  method  tends 
to  keep  the  fire  nearly  level,  except  that  it  is  a  little  heavier 
next  to  the  sheets  to  prevent  too  much  air  entering  at  these  points, 
as  the  air  will  not  be  heated  to  the  igniting  point  until  it  gets 
near  the  middle  of  the  firebox  on  account  of  the  temperature  near 
the  sheets  being  held  down  by  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  water 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sheets.  We  have  also  found  it  very 
convenient  and  instructive  to  draw  on  the  blackboard  views  of 
the  boiler  and  firebox,  and  explain  how  the  draft  is  created  and 
equalized  evenly  over  the  fire,  the  effect  of  steam  or  air  leaks 
into  the  front  end,  and  why,  if  a  lighter  fire  was  often  carried,  it 
would  be  possible  to  run  with  a  larger  exhaust  nozzle,  thereby  - 
reducing  the  back  pressure  on  the  pistons  and  doing  the  same 
work  with  less  fuel. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  explain  the  approximate  amount  of  air 
necessary  for  the  proper  burning  of  the  coal  and  the  necessary 
temperature  to  maintain  for  good  combustion;  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  heat  units  generated  when  the  temperature  is  what 
it  should  he,  and  what  it  often  is  with  an  insufficient  amount  of 
air  present,  etc.  While  it  may  not  be  essential  for  a  man  to 
know  all  about  the  science  of  combustion  to  make  a  good  fireman, 
we  believe  the  more  one  does  know  about  his  business  the  better 
and  the  quicker  he  can  get  satisfactory  results.  After  explaining 
tfiMt  three  things  are  always  necessary  for  combustion,  i.  e.,  the 


fuel  or  substance  to  be  burned,  the  oxygen  with  which  to  bum  it, 
and  the  igniting  temperature,  some  simple  illustration  should  be 
made  to  prove  it  In  the  absence  of  something  better  a  common 
match  may  be  used,  explaining  that  different  substances  bum 
at  different  temperatures,  but  that  it  is  always  the  same  for  the 
same  substance.  For  example,  phosphorus  combines  with  oxygen 
at  a  temperature  of  only  150  deg.  Fahr.,  which  is  generated  by 
friction  when  the  match  is  struck  on  any  rough  surface;  its 
burning  brings  the  temperature  up  to  500  deg.  Fahr.,  at  which 
the  sulphur  burns,  with  the  result  of  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  wood  next  to  the  burning  sulphur  to  its  igniting  point,  which 
is  1,000  deg.  Fahr.,  when  it  also  bums.  However,  not  all  at  once, 
but  only  as  the  required  temperature  is  reached 

To  burn  coal  successfully,  the  firebox  temperature  must  be 
maintained  above  1,800  deg.  Fahr.  This  explanation  and  some 
little  object  lesson  to  prove  that  air  is  necessary  for  combustion, 
should  convince  aU  of  the  necessity  of  feeding  the  fire  lightly 
and  often,  with  the  required  amount  of  air  entering  the  firebox. 
The  fireman  should  be  taught  that  heavy  firing  is  wasteful  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  quantity  of  coal  to  be  fired  at  a  time 
depends  on  its  quality,  the  size  of  the  engine  and  the  amount  of 
work  performed.  When  firing,  the  firebox  door  should  be  closed 
after  each  shovelful,  and  the  coal  scattered  over  as  much  of  the 
fire,  where  needed,  as  possible. 

By  having  the  coal  broken  into  small  pieces  of  uniform  size  it 
presents  a  greater  burning  surface  and  causes  quicker  ignition 
than  when  large  lumps  are  thrown  into  the  firebox ;  it  also  allows 
the  air  to  enter  the  fire  in  small  streams  and  furnish  the  necessary 
amount  of  oxygen  to  create  a  higher  and  more  uniform  tempera- 
ture. The  engineer  should  be  taught  to  treat  the  fire  as  lightly 
as  possible  in  starting  and  afterwards  to  work  steam  as  expan- 
sively as  possible  consistent  with  the  running  time.  As  the 
proper  handling  of  the  injector  is  one  of  the  most  important 
points  in  fuel  economy,  he  should  take  advantage  of  the  most 
favorable  times  to  supply  water  to  the  boiler,  considering  it  as 
a  storage  plant,  and  instead  of  allowing  the  pops  to  blow,  util- 
izing the  space  to  store  energy  as  long  as  dry  steam  can  be  used, 
even  though  the  water  level  is  above  its  customary  height. 

In  starting,  the  supply  should  always  be  shut  off  until  the  train 
is  brought  to  a  fair  speed  at  least  and  the  fire  nicely  burning-, 
after  which,  if  on  a  through  train,  the  supply  should  about  equal 
the  demand,  i.  e.,  keep  water  uniformly  level;  if  a  local  train,  a 
little  water  should  be  lost  between  stations  and  regained  while 
drifting  into,  standing,  or  switching  at  stations.  By  supplying  a 
little  less  water  than  is  being  used  between  stations,  it  requires 
less  coal  when  using  steam  and  leaves  space  in  the  boiler  so  the 
injector  can  be  worked  to  avoid  the  pops  opening  when  thr 
throttle  is  closed. 

The  cleaning  and  keeping  of  fires  at  terminals  is  a  very  ini' 
portant  question.  A  great  saving  in  coal  can  be  effected  in  clean> 
ing  fires  by  leaving  them  in  proper  condition  and  plenty  of  water 
in  the  boiler  when  they  arrive  on  the  ash-pit.  This  requires  the 
co-operation  of  the  engine  crews  and  hostlers.  The  fire  should  be 
burned  comparatively  low,  especially  at  the  back  end  of  the  fire- 
box, as  about  the  first  thing  the  fire  cleaner  does  is  to  drop  the 
back  dump  grate.  As  a  protection  to  Ihe  flues  the  fireman  or 
hostler  should,  before  leaving  the  engine  on  the  arriving  track, 
throw  a  few  shovelfuls  of  coal  into  the  forward  end  of  the  fire- 
box. In  cleaning  the  fire,  any  unburned  coal  or  live  fire  in  the 
back  end  should  be  pushed  ahead,  the  back  section  of  grates 
shaken,  then  the  dump  grate  dropped  (when  the  dump  is  next  to 
door  sheet),  and  any  clinkers  broken  up  and  disposed  of.  The 
forward  section  of  the  grates  should  then  be  shaken  and  any 
clinkers  pulled  back  and  forced  through  the  dump.  After  this 
operation  the  grates  should  be  leveled  and  the  dump  grate  closed. 
If  the  engine  is  to  lay  over  several  hours,  the  fire  should  be 
pushed  ahead,  leaving  the  dump  and  one  or  two  grates  bare,  then 
covered  over  as  the  condition  of  the  fire  warrants,  in  all  cases 
sufficiently  to  prevent  the  pops  opening.  When  the  engine  is 
ordered,  the  fire  should  not  be  ^^oilqen  ^upi  tint))  shortly  before 
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leaving  time,  unless  necessary  on  account  of  poor  fire.  The  ex- 
cessive use  of  the  blower  should  be  guarded  against  at  all  times 
and  especially  when  cleaning  the  fire.  The  roundhouse  foreman 
and  staff  should  understand  the  importance  of  keeping  the  draft 
appliances,  grates  and  flues  in  proper  condition. 

The  condition  of  the  locomotives  is  the  governing  factor  in 
effecting  fuel  economy,  and  it  would  be  poor  policy  to  neglect  re- 
pairs that  would  cost  a  few  dollars  and  by  so  doing  < 
perhaps  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  coal  per  month 
more.  The  location  of  the  steam  gage  should  be  given  more  at- 
tention, particularly  on  the  lar^e  locomotives,  as  close  firing  re- 
quires close  observation  of  the  pressure.  If  a  swing  door,  the 
latch  should  hold  it  positively  open  when  putting  in  coal ;  when 
practical,  a  small  chain  should  be  provided,  hung  from  some  con- 
venient point  and  only  slack  enough  to  allow  it  to  drop  into  place. 
The  deck  sheet  should  be  closely  fitted,  leaving  no  holes  for  coal 
to  drop  through.  By  looking  after  these  apparently  small  points 
It  helps  to  get  and  keep  the  co-operation  of  the  engineer  and  fire- 
man, and  in  this  way  a  greater  reduction  in  fuel  may  be  made 
than  by  any  device  which  can  be  applied  to  a  locomotive. 

The  benefits  derived  by  educating  firemen  in  the  art  of  handling 
fuel  and  the  savings  effected  thereby  have  resulted  in  issuing  a 
book  called  "Good  Firing,"  which  is  given  to  each  fireman  when 
entering  the  service;  a  book  of  elementary  questions  also  is  fur- 
nished at  the  same  time.  At  the  expiration  of  his  first  year's 
service  he  is  required  to  pass  a  written  examination,  which  is  veri- 
fied by  an  oral  one  conducted  by  the  road  foreman  of  engines 
or  other  persons  appointed  by  the  proper  authority,  necessary 
knowledge  being  obtained  from  the  book  furnished,  attendance 
at  instruction  classes  held  by  the  road  foreman  or  supervisor 
of  locomotive  operation ;  also  from  information  received  and 
instructions  given  him  by  either,  when  on  the  engine  or  other- 
wise. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  after  passing  the  examination, 
the  first  year's  question  boak  is  returned  and  the  list  of  questions 
on  the  second  series  is  given  him.  At  the  expiration  of  the  sec- 
ond year,  another  examination  follows,  which  is  progressive  tn 
form,  it  being  a  little  harder  to  obtain  the  answers.  The  third 
year's  series  consists  of  his  final  mechanical  examination,  which, 
if  satisfactorily  passed,  qualifies  him  as  a  locomotive  engineer. 

Individual  Performance  Sheet.— To  create  interest  in  a  com- 
petitive way  among  all  engineers,  an  individual  performance 
sheet  is  issued  monthly  on  each  division,  which  shows  the  name 
of  each  engineer,  the  number  of  his  engine  (when  regularly  as- 
signed), the  engine  mileage  made  by  each  enginer,  the  amount 
of  lubricating  material  used  and  cost  per  1,000  locomotive  miles, 
also  the  miles  made  per  pint  of  oil.  It  also  shows  the  number 
tons  of  coal  used  and  cost  per  1,000  ton  miles  in  freight  service, 
and  the  number  tons  of  coal  used  and  cost  per  1,000  locomotive 
miles  in  freight,  switching  and  passenger  service,  respectively. 
In  freight  service  the  total  ion-miles  moved  are  also  shown.  The 
cost  of  tools  and  other  supplies  is  shown  on  the  1,000  locomotive 
mile  basis  for  all  classes  of  service.  A  percentage  column  relates 
entirely  to  each  of  the  three  sub-divisions,  the  percentage  being 
based  on  the  lowest  performance,  %■  e.,  the  lowest  in  cost  will  be 
classed  as  100  per  cent.,  all  others  being  of  a  corresponding  ratio. 
While  costing  considerable  time  and  money  to  prepare  a  report 
of  this  kind,  it  has  proved  itself  to  be  a  good  investment  to  the 
company,  for  as  a  rule  each  engineer  and  fireman  takes  pride  in 
trying  to  reach  the  100  per  cent  mark. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  the  only  expense 
incurred  by  the  railway  in  securing  the  large  savings  men- 
tioned, except  for  the  performance  sheet  which  had  previously 
been  in  use,  was  in  Mr.  Randolph's  salary  and  expenses.  Also 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  instruction  was  by  means  of  prac- 
tical demonstration  on  the  locomotive.  One  grade  revision  was 
made  in  the  early  part  of  1910,  but  very  few  trains  were  run  over 
the  cut-off  until  October,  1910.  All  other  conditions,  physical 
and  operating,  were  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.     One 


speaker  said  that  engineers  and  firemen  soon  lost  interest  in  fiiel 
saving  if  accurate  means  were  not  at  hand  for  keeping  a  close 
check  on  the  amount  of  fuel  used.  It  was  also  suggested  that  a 
fuel  performance  sheet,  to  be  effective,  must  take  the  varying 
conditions  of  operation,  etc.,  into  consideration.  That  is  why 
the  ordinary  performance  sheet  does  not  accomplish  its  purpose. 
The  men  should  be  grouped  in  classes,  so  that  they  can  be  com- 

The  engincmen  cannot  be  expected  to  make  great  efforts  to 
save  fuel  by  the  scooptull,  if  they  see  it  wasted  in  innumerable 
ways  before  it  gets  on  the  tender ;  therefore  the  importance  of 
fuel  saving  should  be  appreciated  by  the  entire  organization  from 
the  top  down.  Smoke  is  not  due  to  a  low  temperature  in  the 
firebox  for  the  hydro-carbon  gases  are  colorless  until  they  are 
split  up  at  a  temperature  of  1,800  deg.  Fahr.  It  is  rather  because 
there  is  not  sufficient  oxygen  in  the  air  to  combine  with  the  carbon 
as  it  is  released  from  the  hydrogen.  Opening  the  fire  door  cools 
the  fire  and  allows  the  hydrocarbon  gases  to  escape  in  a  colorless 
form  and  without  being  consumed.  Proper  banking  of  fires  at 
terminals  is  most  important  If  banked  at  the  front  6ue  sheet 
they  keep  the  flues  uniformly  heated;  if  banked  at  the  rear,  hot 
gases  rise  and  pass  through  the  upper  flues,  but  cold  air  comes  up 
through  the  grates  and  passes  through  the  lower  ones  causing 
leaky  flues.  Reach  rods  are  too  long  on  most  engines.  They 
were  shortened  on  the  Erie  with  splendid  results. 

Tbe  performance  sheets  mentioned  in  Mr.  Randolph's  paper 
were  in  use  before  his  work  was  started  on  the  Allegheny  divi- 
sion. The  engineer  when  taking  coal  gives  a  ticket  to  the  men  in 
charge  of  the  coaling  station. 

On  the  high  capacity  locomotives  where  the  fireman  is  forced 
to  work  near  his  limit,  the  problem  of  closing  the  fire  door  after 
each  shovelfull  becomes  a  serious  one.  Several  of  the  members 
spoke  very  favorably  of  the  use  of  automatic  fire  doors  under 
these  circumstances.  An  instance  was  also  cited  where  the  heat 
prostrations  during  the  Summer  months  were  greatly  reduced,  due 
to  the  application  of  such  doors.  The  company  should  do  its  part 
in  making  the  work  of  the  men  easier.  Undoubtedly  the  engi- 
neer would  just  as  soon  hook  the  lever  up  a  little  higher,  if  he 
was  sure  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  lubrication  of  the 
valves  and  cylinders,  and  if  the  lever  could  be  easily  handled, 
so  as  not  to  threaten  to  jerk  him  off  the  seat  box. 

Mr.  Randolph  said  in  reply  to  a  question  that  in  riding  the  en- 
gines he  checked  the  work  of  the  fireman  carefully.  By  means 
of  a  counter  in  his  pocket  he  kept  track  of  the  number  of  shovels- 
full  fired.  Of  course  the  different  firemen  vary  as  to  the  amount 
they  carry  on  the  shovel,  but  by  watching  closely  this  could  be 
estimated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  The  figures  at  the  end 
of  the  run  were  checked  against  the  amount  of  coal  remaining 
on  the  tender.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  get  a  good  line  on 
the  men,  especially  when  a  number  of  records  have  been  taken 
for   different   men   on   the   same   run   and   under   similar   condi- 

Where  a  man's  record  is  poor,  as  shown  by  the  monthly  per- 
formance sheets,  the  matter  is  taken  up  with  him  privately; 
letters  are  used  only  under  extreme  conditions.  The  transpor- 
tation department  has  assisted  in  the  work  where  matters  have 
been  called  to  its  attention  which  could  easily  be  remedied.  On 
the  Allegheny  division  of  the  road  the  coaling  stations  are  such 
that  a  fairly  accurate  estimate  of  the  coal  given  to  each  engine 

One  speaker  said  that  the  first  place  to  begin  fuel  economy 
was  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  engines.  He  also  experi- 
ences a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  securing  firemen  and  believes  that 
the  only  solution  of  the  problem  is  in  the  introduction  of  me- 
chanical stokers.  The  best  results  in  obtaining  fuel  economy  are 
only  possible  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  higher  officials; 
the  road  foreman  must  have  their  backing  to  enforce  his  orders. 
The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  only  closed  because  it  had 
taken  so  much  time  that  il  promised  to  ii 
work  of  ihe  assncimion. 
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MR.  MELCHER'8  ADDRESS. 

F.  O.  Melcher,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific,  made  an  address  Wednesday  morning  in  which  he  com- 
mented on  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work  of  the  traveling 
engineer,  and  then,  speaking  more  especially  to  the  supplymen 
present,  lold  how  they  might  assist  in  securing  fair  and  square 
treatment  of  the  railways  in  matters  of  legislation.  Following 
is  an  abstract  of  the  address;  The  traveling  engineers  are  the 
points  of  contact  o£  the  operating  organizations  through  which 
the  effort  for  mechanical  efficiency  and  operating  economy  is 
conveyed  to  the  men  who  physically  mov=  the  traffic.  They  super- 
vise directly  and  personally  "the  man  behind  the  gun."  The  con- 
centrated authority  in  the  matter  of  instructing  the  engineer  and 
fireman  in  the  economical  and  efficient  method  of  handling  his 
engine  is  mainly  with  the  travelinjf  engineer.  It  may  be  due  to 
the  personality  of  the  traveling  engineer  that  the  engineers  and 
firemen  under  his  direction  are  good  and  loyal  servants;  or  it 
may  be  due  to  his  lack  of  tact  and  proper  comprehension  of  his 
duties  that  the  employee  may  misunderstand  the  attitude  of  his 
employer  in  many  things.  I  wish  to  express  the  appreciation 
of  an  operating  official  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  traveling  engi- 
neers, and  of  my  friendship  and  my  willingness  at  all  times  to 
give  them  the  proper  co-operation  and  support — and  proper 
support  is  particularly  needed  by  our  subordinate  officers  in 
these  days. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  engineer  wa 
fireman  the  apprentice;  when  the  fireman  ]< 
the  engineer;  when  the  engineer  hired  the  fii 
had  a  feeling  of  obligation  to  the  engineer. 
a  close  and  intimate  relation  between  the  t 
of  the  engine;  when  there  was  no  conflict  of  jurisdicti 
evolution  of  things  the  relationship  between  the  fireman  and  the 
engineer  naturally  became  changed.  The  engineer's  trade  is  one 
thing  and  the  fireman's  trade  another.  The  engineer  may  belong 
to  one  organization  and  the  fireman  to  a  rival  organization  em- 
bracing the  same  class  of  employees.  The  system  of  apprentice- 
ship that  formerly  existed  to  a  large  extent,  is  now  gone.  Where 
the  attitude  of  both  the  engineer  and  the  fireman  is  right  there 
is  no  reason  why  that  relationship  should  not  exist  today.  Where 
there  is  indifference  of  either  side  to  the  other  the  situation  is 
changed  and  the  problem  of  instructing  the  fireman  in  the  duties 
of  an  engineer  becomes  more  difficult.  The  responsibility  for  the 
working  out  of  this  problem  largely  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  traveling  engineer.  He  has  a  knowledge  cf  the  local  situ- 
ation, a  knowledge  of  men  and  a  knowledge  of  results  that  should 
place  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  advisers  of  the  operating  offi- 
cers. It  is  with  his  loyally,  his  intelligence  and  through  the  proper 
administration  of  his  duties  that  a  railway  can  be  considered  well 
or  poorly  operated. 

Speaking  more  especially  to  the  supplymen  present  Mr. 
Mecher  said  :  "The  railways  are  constantly  confronted  with  the 
likelihood  of  a  multitude  of  laws  being  placed  upon  the  statute 
books  which  will  affect  their  physical  operation.  Numbers  of  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  Congress  and  state  legislatures  having 
this  in  view.  Some  of  these  bills  were  introduced  in  such  form 
as  to  favor  special  interests.  In  some  cases,  as  drawn.  Ihey  were 
wholly  impractical,  and  in  others  wholly  and  unreasonably  man- 
datory. Others,  on  the  contrary,  were  commendable  as  to  the 
objects  sought  to  be  obtained  but  introduced  in  such  form  as  to 
prevent  those  objects  being  attained.  About  two  years  ago  the 
railways  appointed  a  committee  to  direct  an  effort  to  place  before 
our  legislators  the  exact  facts  as  to  what  these  bills  meant  and 
what  effect  they  should  have  in  modifying  or  changing  existing 
railway  practice. 

The  name  which  was  chosen  for  this  committee — The  Special 
Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legisla- 
tion is  more  suggestive  of  philosophical  research,  and  points 
more  toward  enunciation  of  abstract  principles  than  to  the  solu- 
tion of  any  practical  problems,  but  its  duties  are  practical  and 


its  work  frank  and  open,  and  its  progress  marks  the  passing  of 
old  time  methods.  The  sole  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
place  the  facts  fully  and  correctly,  and  by  experienced  railway 
officers  and  employees,  in  the  possession  of  those  charged  with 
responsibility  for  legislation. 

In  the  prosecution  of  its  work,  the  committee  encountered 
activities  of  alt  kinds,  both  those  of  individuals  and  those  of  vari- 
ous associations;  but  in  only  two  ways  has  it  come  into  touch 
with  such  activities  on  the  part  of  associations  or  of  individuals 
engaged  in  the  railway  supply  trade.  The  first  of  these  was  with 
relation  to  the  Railway  Business  Association,  of  which  George  A. 
Post  is  the  very  able  and  active  president.  Without  in  any  way 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  its  members ;  nor  those  of  the  general 
public,  that  association  has  found  it  possible  to  strongly  re- 
inforce the  protest  against  unscientific  and  unsound  legislatioti, 
and  contribute  materially  to  a  sane  working  out  of  the  real  prob- 
lems presenting  themselves. 

The  second  point  of  contact  was  less  agreeable,  and  I  trust 
that  you  will  not  object  to  a  frank  expression  in  relation  to  one 
form  of  over  zealous  business  enterprise,  which  at  times  makes 
it  very  difficult  for  all  who  are  concerned  in  any  way  with  the 
effects  and  results  of  legislation.  We  all  admire  a  good  sales- 
man, but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  it  is  any  part  of  good 
salesmanship  to  favor  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  making 
obligatory  the  use  of  a  certain  appliance,  or  even  of  a  certain 
type  of  appliance,  and  it  is  regretted  that  there  is  evidence  of  a 
number  of  instances  of  legislation,  fundamentally  unsound,  which 
as  proposed  provided  an  exclusive  market  for  one  device  and  de- 
prived all  competitors  of  that  device  of  that  market.  Such  cases 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes:  (l),  where  the 
appliances  sought  to  be  specified  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
approved  by  the  consensus  of  engineering  opinion,  and  (2),  those 
where  the  device  may  be  standard,  and  is  satisfactory,  but  presents 
no  material  advantages  over  other  devices  to  accomplish  the  same 

When  the  first  class  presents  itself  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  sympathy  with  the  inventor  who  has  such  a  thorough  be- 
lief in  his  own  invention  that  he  feels  that  if  the  railways  do 
not  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord  that  its  use  should  be  brought 
about  by  legislation.  Support  of  this  type  of  legislation  is  a 
commercial  crime.  Support  of  the  second  is  open  to  objection 
thai  in  the  opinion  of  your  customers  such  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure is  poor  business  policy.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  meet- 
ing proposed  .legislation  embraced  in  the  lirst  class,  for  no 
intelligent  and  conscientious  legislator  will  stultify  himself  by 
voting  for  a  measure  after  he  has  been  shown  by  acknowledged 
experts  on  the  subject  that  its  efficiency  is  raiher  doubt- 
ful. 

As  to  the  legislation  embraced  in  the  second  class :  Oppo- 
sition to  it  must  rest  upon  the  fundamental  fact  that  as  between 
two  or  more  appliances,  satisfactorily  accomplishing  the  sanie 
purpose,  the  definite  prescription  of  one  must  necessarily  re- 
sult in  the  gift  of  monopoly  to  its  proprietor.  This  is  a  sub- 
ject with  which  the  various  associations  of  supply  men  should 
deal  themselves.  They  can  deal  with  it  to  far  better  advantage 
than  anyone  else.  Where  such  legislation  is  introduced  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  all  supplymen  to  oppose  it  as  far  as  consistent 
with  good  citizenship. 

I  have  in  mind  an  instance  of  a  broad  minded  action  in  this 
matter  by  a  large  concern.  When  legislation  was  introduced 
in  a  certain  state  legislature,  which  would  result  in  the  adop- 
tion of  its  device,  it  published  to  the  people  of  the  state  in 
the  most  public  manner  its  frank  opinion  that  railways  should 
not  be  injured  by  unnecessary  and  burdensome  legislation,  and 
should  be  permitted  to  work  out  their  own  problems  in  re- 
spect to  these  matters,  and  publicly  announced  its  deprecation 
of  methods  lending  to  compel  the  use  of  a  device  against  the 
judgment  and  ability  of  the  railwaj-s.  It  frankly  relied  upon 
the  merit  of  its  device  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  railways 
and   to   find   a   market   therefor. 

1 1  zed  by  V 
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MALLET  COMPOUND  fN   ROAD  SERVICE. 

J.  B.  Daiigherty  (B.  &  O.)  presented  a  paper  on  this  subject 
of   which   the   following   is  an   abstract: 

Baltimore  &  Ohio.— The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Mallet  locomotive 
No,  2400  was  put  into  regular  helper  service  on  the  Connellsville 
division.  From  January  6,  190S,  to  and  including  September, 
1909.  the  locomotive  made  113.956  miles,  the  major  portion  of 
which  was  in  helping  service  between  Rock  wood  and  Sand 
Patch.  During  this  period  it  received  classified  repairs  as  fol- 
lows: Class  4,  F.  T..  Connellsville,  February ,  15.  1906-  class  3. 
Connellsville,  June  7.  1907;  class  4,  F.  T.,  Connellsville,  June 
11,  190a  Shortly  after  September  30,  1909,  it  was  shopped  at 
the  Riverside  shop  for  class  3  repairs.  During  the  period  re- 
ferred to  above  the  locomotive  was  available  for  transportation 
use  33.459  hours,  and  unavailable  6,405  hours,  or  it  was  available 
for  transportation  use  84  per  cent,  of  the  time.  The  cost  per 
100  miles  run  for  repairs,  including  running  and  classified, 
averaged  $9.04,  The  cost  of  operating  this  locomotive  from  the 
time  it  was  put  into  service  up  to  and  including  September  30, 
1909.  including  repairs,  fuel,  supplies  and  in  fact  every  item  of 
expense  entering  into  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
locomotive  per  100  miles  run.  amounted  to  $4656,  based  on  the 
actual  mileage  made  by  the  locomotive  during  this  period. 

On  February  20,  1906,  it  was  used  in  road  service  with  a  view 
of  making  a  test  against  two  Class  E-27  locomotives,  with  the 
same  tonnage  as  handled  by  locomotive  2400.  The  results  of 
the  test  were  as  follows : 

Two  E.27         No.  2400 

Number  of  c»rs    38  3S 

Tom    J.473  2.435 

Aclusl    running   lime 3  hrs.  45  min,     3  hrs.  :<3  min. 

Coil   consumed    30,600  lbs.  20,000  lb>. 

Pounda  of  coil  per  locomotive  mile.  69B  465 

Founds  of  coal  per  car  mile 18.334  13.280 

Pound!  of  coal  per  ton  mile .282  .191 

Water   consumed    19.200  15.700 

Water  evaporated  per  pound  of  coal  8  lb).  6.09  Iba. 

Locomotive  2400  used  25  per  cent,  more  coal  than  one  of  the 
Class  E-27  locomotives  and  33j^  per  cent.  less  fuel  than  two 
E-27  locomotives.  The  lubrication  of  the  Mallet  locomotive 
compared  with  other  locomotives  in  the  same  service  for  twelve 
hours  was :  Locomotive  2400,  three  pints  valve  oil,  five  pints  cai 
oil,  one-half  cup  grease ;  post,  32  cents.  Two  E-27  locomotives 
three  pints  valve  oil,  three  pints  car  oil,  one-fourth  cup  grease; 
cost,  27  cents. 

We  have  experienced  no  trouble  keeping  firemen  on  locomo- 
tive 2400,  as  they  are  paid  25  cents  per  day  more  on  this  engine 
than  on  consolidation  engines  in  the  same  service.  Locomotive 
2400  decreases  rail  and  tie  strain  since  it  has  but  11  ft.  rigid 
wheel  base,  and  can  be  handled  over  track  where  the  heavy  con- 
solidation locomotives  cannot  be  used.  We  have  experienced  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  flexible  joints  tight  in  the  low  pressure 
steam  and  exhaust  pipe  joints. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — The  consumption  of  fuel  by  the  Mallet 
compound  locomotive  equipped  with  a  superheater  is  about  one 
ton  of  coal  less  per  trip  than  for  an  ordinary  consolidation  loco- 
motive. The  Mallet  locomotive  not  equipped  with  a  superheater 
consumed  about  one  ton  of  fuel  more  than  the  consolidation 
locomotive.  The  average  cost  of  lubrication  on  the  Mallet,  as 
compared  with  all  other  classes  of  locomotives,  is  about  50  per 
cent,  greater  on  account  of  the  large  wearing  surfaces.  The 
average  speed  of  the  Mallet  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  con- 
solidation locomotives:  they  are  able  to  attain  a  speed  of  forty- 
live  miles  per  hour.  Firemen  consider  it  less  exertion  to  fire  a 
Mallet  locomotive  than  other  classes  of  locomotives.  Judging 
by  the  work  that  has  been  performed  by  Mallet  locomotive  751, 
it  will  make  the  same  mileage  and  handle  SO  per  cent,  more 
tonnage    than    the    consolidation    locomotive    between    classified 

Great  Korihcrn. — Tests  were  made  on  the  Great  Northern, 
where  M.tllei  locomotives  are  in  regular  through  freight  service, 
between  Minot  and  Williston,  N.  Dak.  The  division  is  122 
miles   between    terminals.     Going   west    from    Minot    there    is   a 


grade  of  .72  per  cent,  for  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  then  a 
lighter  grade  of  .5  per  cent,  for  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The 
road  from  that  point  for  a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles  is  what 
might  be  termed  a  rolling  prairie  with  gradual  ascending  and 
descending  grades;  the  last  eighteen  miles  of  the  division  have 
an  ascending  grade  of  .72  per  cent,  into  Williston.  The  Mallets 
have  20  in.  x  31  in.  x  30  in.  cylinders,  55  in.  driving  wheels, 
carry  210  lbs.  steam  pressure  and  are  of  the  2-6-6-2  type.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months  these  locomotives  are  rated  at  2,200  tons 
over  this  division. 

The  heaviest  tonnage  handled  by  the  Mallet  locomotive  during 
the  time  of  these  tests  was  1,615  tons  in  forty-four  cars.  With 
this  tonnage  it  consumed  one  hour  and  30  minutes  in  covering 
the  first  thirteen  miles  of  .72  per  cent,  grade.  From  that  point 
the  grade  is  somewhat  lighter,  and  the  train  arrived  at  Berthold. 
twenty-two  and  a  half  miles  from  Minot,  in  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes.  From  this  point,  as  previously  stated,  the  road 
is  a  gradual  rolling  prairie  and  the  next  twenty-four  miles  were 
covered  in  one  hour  and  thirty  minutes,  arriving  at  Williston  in 
eleven  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  the  train  de- 
parted from  Minot,  including  delays  by  meeting  train  and  taking 
water  and  coal.  The  Mallet  handled  this  tonnage  over  heavy 
grades  with  considerable  less  shock  to  draff  rigging  than  the 
consolidation  locomotive,  because  both  units  of  the  Mallet  never 
slip  at  the  same  time  and  the  slack  of  the  train  does  not  run 
up  as  in  the  case  of  a  consolidation  locomotive  when  slipping 
on  a  heavy  grade.  For  this  reason  the  Mallet  is  considered 
more  reliable  to  handle  tonnage  over  hard  pulls  than  a  con- 
solidation locomotive.  The  speed  of  the  Mallet  will  be  mate- 
rially reduced  as  soon  as  it  strikes  a  slightly  ascending  grade, 
while  the  consolidation  locomotive  will  go  over  the  same  grade 
at  quite  a  high  rate  of  speed.  For  this  reason  the  consolidation 
locomotive  will  make  considerably  better  time  on  a  road  which 
has  broken  grades.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  accurate  report  as 
to  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  by  the  Mallet  as  compared  with 
the  consolidation,  but  from  what  I  was  able  to  observe  while 
riding  these  engines  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Mallet  t^-pe  will  burn  a  little  more  coal  per  engine  mile  than  the 
consolidation,  but  figuring  on  a  1,000-ton'mile  basis,  the  Mallet 
will  show  considerable  saving.  The  Mallet  uses  about  again  as 
much  lubrication  as  the  consolidation. 

DISCUSSION. 

On  the  Santa  Fe,  Mallets  are  being  used  in  through  freight 
service,  and  rather  fast  service  at  that.  There  is  no  reason  why 
they  cannot  meet  these  condilions  if  properly  designed  for  such 
service.  The  Santa  Fe  locomotives  are  of  the  2-6-6-2  type  and 
drivers.  Any  new  type  of  locomotive  is  expensive 
until  the  men  become  familiar  with  maintaining  and 
repairing  the  details. 

Mr.  Roesch  spent  30  days  on  the  division  of  the  Santa  Fe  upon 
which  they  are  used.  He  had  been  badly  prejudiced  against 
them,  but  was  thoroughly  converted.  In  one  instance  he  was 
on  a  Mallet  pulling  60  loads  with  a  tonnage  of  2300.  It  went 
over  the  division  of  102  miles,  and  as  no  locomotive  was  avail- 
able was  forced  to  go  right  on  over  the  next  devision  of  98 
miles,  and  then  the  next  one  of  108  miles.  In  all  308  miles  were 
covered  in  less  than  15  hrs.,  all  delays  included.  The  average 
speed  of  these  locomotives  over  a  division  of  .6  per  cent,  is  from 
25  to  29  miles  per  hour,  although  much  higher  speeds  are  at- 
tained—as high  as  45  miles  per  hour.  Every  convenience  is  pro- 
vided for  the  engiiiemen,  including  air  operated  fire  doors,  bell 
ringers,  reverse  levers  and  cylinder  cocks ;  also  coal  passers. 
No  trouble  is  experienced  with  break-in-twos  and  the  trains  get 
under  headway  quickly. 

W.  F.  Walsh  (C.  &  O.)  was  enthusiastic  over  the  results  being 
obtained  from  the  Mallets  in  road  service.  They  are  handling 
all  classes  of  freight  and  are  of  the  2-6-6-2  type  with  56-in. 
drivers  and  22  in.  x  32  in.  x  35  in.  cylinders.  There  are  eco- 
nomical both  in  fuel  and  maintain 
solidalion  locomotives. 
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77-mile  division  in  3  hr.  8  mins.  The  first  32  miles  had  a  rise  of 
2Z  ft.  to  the  mile;  the  next  17  miles  30  ft.  to  the  mile;  the  next 
17  miles  a  down  grade  of  60  ft.  to  the  mile;  the  remaining  11 
miles  were  rolling. 

The  opinion    seemed   to  be   that   Mallets   could   be  used  to 
splendid  advantage  in  road  service  if  specially  designed  for  it. 


-M.  H.  Haig  (Santa  Fe),  chairman;  W.  O. 
Taylor  (Gal.  Sig.  Oil)  ;  F.  W.  Edwards  (Ohio  Inj.) ;  A.  Maynes 
(Can.  Pac);  S.  Beidelman  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

The  effect  of  superheat  upon  lubrication  depends  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  superheated  steam.  The  smoke-box  type  provides 
for  superheating  from  30  to  80  or  90  deg.  Fahr.  above  the  tem- 
perature of  the  saturated  steam,  while  smoke-tube  superheaters 
have  in  some  cases  produced  over  300  deg.  Fahr.  of  superheat. 
Conditions  attending  the  use  of  low  and  high  superheat  will  be 
considered  separately. 


Steam  temperatures  reported  to  the  committee  by  the  roads 
using  smoke-box  supreheaters  do  not  exceed  490  deg.  Fahr.  At 
tlie    temperature    obtained    with    smoke-box    superheaters    little 

trouble  has  been  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  same  methods 
of  lubrication  as  employed  on  saturated  steam  locomotives  and 
practically  no  changes  have  been  made.  Oil  is  being  delivered 
to  the  center  of  the  steam  chest  for  slide  valves  and  inside  ad- 
mission piston  valves.  Where  outside  admission  piston  valves 
are  used  the  oil  is  introduced  into  the  ends  of  the  valve  chamber. 
In  some  cases  the  cylinders  have  been  tapped  to  receive  direct 
lubrication  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bore  and  near  the  top. 
Experience  with  this  method,  however,  in  some  instances  has  led 
lo  the  belief  that  as  good  results  would  be  obtained  by  the  usual 
method  of  feeding  all  the  oil  to  the  steam  chest.  All  roads  re- 
port having  found  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  quality  of  oil 
with  the  application  of  low  degree  superheat  The  oil  in  use 
has  a  flash  point  of  about  520  deg.  Fahr.  There  has  been  but 
little  increase  in  oil  allowance  attributable  to  low  superheat. 
Very  little  data  has  been  received  showing  the  effect  of  low  de- 
gree superheat  on  the  wear  of  valve  and  cylinder  packing  rings. 
No  case  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
where  any  change  of  material  from  that  used  with  saturated 
steam  has  been  found  necessary.  In  some  cases  the  wear  ap- 
pears to  be  a  little  more  rapid.  No  change  in  the  material  of  the 
rod  packing  has  been  made. 


HIGH 

Eight  roads  have  reported  the  use  of  smoke-tube  superheaters, 
the  superheat  obtained  varying  from  100  to  200  deg.  Fahr.,  with 
corresponding  steam  temperatures  of  490  to  580  deg.  Fahr. 
Other  than  increasing  the  quantity  of  oil  used  with  either  sat- 
rated  or  superheated  steam,  high  boiler  pressure*  has  no  effect 
upon  lubrication. 

Methods  of  Lubrication. — There  are  several  methods  of  intro- 
ducing oil  to  the  valves  and  cylinders.  Two  roads  consider  it 
necessary  to  introduce  part  of  the  oil  directly  into  the  cylinders. 
Others  with  engines  so  equipped  have  found  it  unnecessary  to 
use  the  cj-linder  feed  continuously,  but  retain  it  as  a  precaution 
against  cutting  cylinders  in  emergency.  This  is  deemed  de- 
sirable, as  oil  will  reach  the  piston  rings  with  less  delay  than 
when  introduced  through  the  valve  chamber,  especially  when 
the  engine  is  drifting.  In  providing  for  direct  lubrication  of 
the  cylinders,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  roads  reporting  to  intro- 
duce oil  in  the  middle  of  the  piston  travel  and  as  near  to  the  top 
center  line  of  the  cylinder  as  the  construction  will  permit. 

Satisfactory  resuhs  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  following 
methods  of  feeding  oil  to  the  steam  chest.  They  all  apply  to 
inside  admission  piston  valves,  (a)  Two  feeds  per  steam  chest, 
one  delivering  oil  near  each  admission  port,  preferably  a  little 


toward  the  center  of  steam  chest  from  the  ports.  This  is  ef- 
fected in  two  ways:  by  a  lubricator  feed  for  each  point  of  de- 
livery, or  by  two  lubricator  feeds  and  oil  pipes  branched  near  the 
steam  chests,  (b)  The  customary  one  feed  per  steam  chest, 
introducing  the  oil  into  the  center  of  steam  chamber,  (c)  One 
feed  per  steam  chest,  introducing  oil  into  the  steam  channel  at 
a  point  near  the  steam  chest,  (d)  Three  feeds  per  steam  chest, 
one  in  the  center  of  the  steam  chamber  and  one  at  each  end  near 
the  admission  ports.  Each  point  of  delivery  has  an  individual 
lubricator  feed.  The  road  using  this  method  makes  no  pro- 
vision for  direct  lubrication  of  the  cylinders.  The  use  of  gra- 
phite is  reported  by  one  road.  In  addition  to  valve  chamber 
and  cylinder  oil  pipes,  Campbell  graphite  cups  are  piped  to  the 
relief  valves  of  a  number  of  engines. 

To  insure  proper  lubrication  at  all  times,  it  is  recommended 
by  some  that  steam  be  admitted  to  the  cylinders  when  drifting 
It  has  been  found  that  even  though  proper  lubrication  is  ob- 
tained while  working  steam,  the  valves  and  cylinder  walls  be- 
come dry  after  drifting  for  some  time.  A  drifting  valve  will 
let  sufficient  steam  into  the  valve  chambers  and  cylinders,  if 
properly  handled  by  the  engineer.  It  is  reported  that  by  proper 
care  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  in  always  opening  the  drifting 
valve  before  closing  the  throttle  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  mate- 
rial increase  in  life  of  packing  rings.  One  road  connects  the 
drifting  valve  to  the  superheater,  passing  the  steam  through  the 
superheater  before  delivering  it  to  the  cylinders  and  reports  very 
satisfactory  results.  Several  roads  have  made  use  of  mechanical 
feed  lubricators  with  sviperheated  steam,  but  it  has  not  proved 
as  satisfactory  as  the  hydrostatic  type  and  its  use  has  been 
abandoned  for  the  latter. 

D,  R.  McBain,  superintendent  of  motive  power.  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern,  has  devised  and  patented  a  means  of  .in- 
suring uniform  delivery  of  oil  to  the  steam  chest  of  engines 
using  superheated  steam.  It  is  used  in  connection  with  the 
hydrostatic  lubricator.  Dry  steam  is  led  from  the  bailer  through 
a  IH-in-  pipe  to  a  valve  which  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  opened 
by  the  throttle  lever.  When  open,  steam  passes  through  two 
H-'m-  copper  pipes  directly  into  the  steam  chest  oil  pipes,  just 
ahead  of  the  choke  plugs  at  the  lubricator  end  of  the  pipes.  The 
steam-chest  choke  plugs  are  drilled  out  to  the  full  size  of  the 
oil  pipes,  H  in.  in  diameter.  By  this  means  there  is  a  constant 
flow  of  steam  through  the  oil  pipes  to  the  steam  chest,  insuring 
a  constant  Snd   uniform  delivery  of  the  oil. 

Lubricant. — Several  grades  of  valve  oil  are  used  on  loco- 
motives equipped  with  high  degree  superheaters.  Flash  points  of 
550  to  €00  deg.  Fahr.  have  been  reported,  but  in  most  cases  the 
same  quality  is  provided  for  saturated  steam  locomotives  that  is 
now  used  with  superheated  steam. 

High  superheat  has  increased  the  quantity  of  oil  used  on  valves 
and  cylinders.  The  amount  of  this  increase  varies  in  different 
cases  from  10  and  20  to  100  per  cent.  The  larger  percentages 
reported  are  due  to  the  delivery  of  oil  directly  to  the  cylinders 
without  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  fed  to  the  steam  chest.  In 
these  cases  the  question  of  minimum  oil  consumption  has  not 
been  extensively  considered.  The  purpose  has  been  to  use  a 
liberal  amount  of  oil  rather  than  to  risk  trouble  from  insufficient 
lubrication.  The  following  statement  was  made  by  one  who 
has  had  wide  experience  with  highly  superheated  steam :  "We 
are  running  about  the  same  mileage  on  superheated  steam  en- 
gines as  on  saturated  steam  for  valve  oil,  but  I  consider  that  the 
superheated  steam  engine  should  be  given  10  to  20  per  cent. 
more  oil  than  the  saturated. 

Packing  Rings. — The  wear  of  cylinder  packing  rings  is  in- 
creased by  the  use  of  highly  superheater  steam.  Introducing 
oil  directly  into  the  cylinders  has  not  overcome  this  condition. 
The  use  of  special  material  for  packing  rings  has  been  attended 
with  good  results.  The  difference  in  wear  of  valve  packing  rings 
and  valve  chambers  bushings  is  less  noticeable.  Piston  rod  packing 
has  been  very  little  aiTected  by  the  use  of  superheated  steam. 

General.— A  few  precautions  should  be  observed  ii 
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with  the  installing  and  operation  of  hydrostatic  lubricators.  Oil 
pipes  from  the  lubricator  to  the  valve  chambers  should  be  abso- 
lutely steam  tight  to  insure  the  delivery  of  oil  to  the  proper 
place.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  lubricator  pipes  slope 
toward  the  cylinders  on  an  even  incline  throughout  their  entire 
length.  To  prevent  the  pipes  being  distorted  they  should  be  pro- 
tected by  placing  them  under  the  boiler  jacket.  The  steam  pipe 
from  the  boiler  to  the  lubricator  should  be  of  ample  size  to  in- 
sure full  boiler  pressure  at  the  lubricator.  It  is  desirable  to  start 
the  lubricator  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  before  leaving  time. 
It  is  reasonably  certain  where  this  is  done  that  the  valves  and 
cylinders  will  be  receiving  oil  when  the  engine  is  started. 

CoKcIiuioni.—A\l  information  on  lubrication  of  locomotives  re- 
ceived from  various  sources  agrees  so  closely  on  the  principal 
points,  that  the  committee  feels  justified  in  the  (allowing  con- 
clusions : 

1.  The  conditions  affecting  lubrication  are  practically  un- 
changed by  the  degree  of  superheat  commonly  obtained  from 
smoke-box  superheaters. 

2.  The  flash  point  of  valve  oil  should  be  higher  than  the  tem- 
perature to  which  it  will  be  subjected  at  the  point  where  lubri- 
cation is  to  be  effected.  Oils  now  available  fulfill  this  condition, 
and  it  delivered  to  the  proper  surfaces  will  lubricate  satis- 
factorily. 

3.  The  hydrostatic  lubricator  meets  the  requirements  of  proper 
oil  delivery.  It  is  considered  more  satisfactory  than  the  mechan- 
ical feed  lubricator  because  of  absence  of  moving  parts  to  wear 
and  get  out  of  order. 

4.  The  life  of  common  gray  iron  packing  rings  is  too  short  to 
commend  this  material  foi  use  with  high  degree  superheat. 

DISCUSSION. 

F.  P.  Roesch  (El  Paso  &  S.  W.)  thought  that  too  much  at- 
tention was  paid  to  having  the  flash  point  of  the  oil  above  that 
of  the  temperature  of  the  superheated  steam.  The  oil  cannot 
burn  in  the  presence  of  steam,  but  vaporizes  and  thoroughly 
mingles  with  the  steam.  As  the  steam  expands  and  the  tem- 
perature goes  down  the  oil  will  condense  on  the  coolest  spot  in 
the  cylinder,  which  will  be  the  walls,  or  just  where  it  is  needed. 
The  hydrostatic  lubricator  must  be  properly  applied  and  main- 
tained to  be  effective — too  often  it  is  unjustly  blamed  because  of 
carelessness  in  its  installation  and  operation. 

H.  Bentley  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  thought  that  the  trouble  experi- 
enced with  the  packing  was  due  to  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  division  on  which  the  superheater  engines  were  used.  It 
had  been  his  observation  that  on  a  level  division  where  there 
was  little  opportunity  of  easing  otT  on  the  throttle  the  trouble 
was  far  greater  than  on  rolling  divisions.  A  representative  of 
the  New  York  Central  stated,  however,  that  on  a  135  mile  run 
with  a  heavy  train  and  a  schedule  of  60  miles  an  hour  no  trouble 
had  been  experienced  with  the  packing  rings,  although  there 
was  practically  no  opportunity  of  the  throttle  being  eased  off, 
as  the  division  was  practically  l^vel. 

Incidents  were  cited  where  a  change  in  the  material  of  the 
cylinder  packing  rings  produced  good  results.  The  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie  has  a  high  degree  superheater  with  slide  valves. 
D.  J.  Redding,  assistant  superintendent  motive  power,  believed 
that  the  lubrication  difficulties  were  due  to  sudden  shutting  off 
the  steam;  he  had  found  evidences  of  the  oil  being  burnt  when 
the  engine  came  into  the  terminal  station.  He  suggested  an 
auxiliary  steam  line  to  the  cylinders  so  that  a  small  amount  of 
steam  could  be  introduced  in  the  cylinders  after  the  throttle 
had  been  closed,  or  else  the  application  of  larger  relief  valves. 
The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
drifting  valve  when  drifting,  this  valve  being  opened  before  the 
throttle  is  closed.  It  allows  a  small  supply  of  steam  to  enter  the 
cylinders  through  auxiliary  pipes.  The  packing  troubles  can 
usually  be  traced  to  drifting  or  suddenly  shutting  off  at  high 
speed.  Not  much  trouble,  for  instance,  is  experienced  with 
low  speed  superheater  freight  engines. 


It  was  stated  that  the  Union  Pacific  had  a  superheater  ei^nc 
with  slide  valves,  and  that  successful  results  were  being  gained 
by  the  use  of  bronze  valves  and  valve  seats.  The  C.  &  O.  has 
24  superheater  Mallets  which  are  used  in  through  fast  freight 
service.  The  oil  is  introduced  directly  into  the  steam  pipe  and 
also  directly  to  the  low  pressure  receiver.  Schmidt  superheaters 
are  used  and  Galena  superheater  oil.  The  packing  has  not  given 
any  trouble.  Thege  engines  have  no  drifting  valves  and  drift 
down  a  17  mile  1.3  per  cent  grade  at  a  speed  limit  of  20  miles 
per  hour. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  more  or  less  well  defined  opinion  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  speakers  that  entirely  too  much  oil  is  be- 
ing used  on  superheater  engines.  The  men  in  charge  are  not  yet 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  performance  of  these  engines 
and  are  afraid  to  take  too  many  chances  with  them.  As  they 
become  more  familiar  with  them  they  will  find  it  possible  to  gel 
just  as  good  results  with  much  less  oil  than  many  are  using  at 
present.  There  seemed  also  to  be  a  feeling  that  the  oil  pipe 
direct  to  the  cyhnder  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  tallow  pipe 
connected  directly  to  the  steam  passage  in  the  cylinder  saddle 
was  very  favorably  spoken  of. 

THE    TRAVELING    ENGINEER    AND    HIS    DUTIES. 

T.  A.  Foque,  general  mechanical  superintendent,  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  made  an  address  at  the  Thursday 
morning  session  in  which  he  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
work  of  the  traveling  engineer.  He  must  be  a  man  of  superior 
qualifications  in  order  to  get  the  men  under  his  direction  to 
secure  the  highest  possible  efficiency  from  the  locomotives  which 
they  operate.  While  important  improvements  have  been  made 
in  locomotive  design,  all  tending  to  increase  the  efficiency,  there 
are  still  a  great  many  of  the  older  locomotives  in  service  and 
the  traveling  engineer  is  looked  to  to  see  that  the  maximum 
efficiency  is  obtained  from  them  and  that  proper  use  is  made  of 
the   improvements  on   the   newer   locomotives. 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  before  the  traveling  engineer  is 
fuel  economy,  and  also  in  some  districts  the  elimination  of  black 
smoke.  These  go  hand  in  hand,  for  a  clear  stack  usually  in- 
dicates good  combustion,  and  it  should  be  obtained  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  interests  of  economy,  as  well  as  for  the  prevention 
of  smoke.  The  man  factor  is  of  course  the  most  important  one, 
but  in  addition  dose  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  mechanical 
appliances.  For  instance,  in  many  cases  the  draft  appliances  are 
poorly  adapted  not  only  to  the  local  conditions,  but  to  successful 
running  as  well.    The  traveling  engineer  is  responsible  for  this 

Lubrication  should  not  be  stinted  and  more  oil  is  required  as 
the  capacity  of  the  locomotive  increases,  but  this  should  not 
excuse  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  enginemen,  or  the  use  of 
improperly  constructed  oil  cans.  The  hiring  of  wipers  should 
be  watched  closely  with  the  idea  in  mind  that  they  must  make 
the  future  engineers  and  special  attention  should  be  made  to 
start  the  firemen  in  right  from  the  very  beginning.  First  im- 
pressions count  for  a  great  deal.  The  traveling  engineer  can  be 
an  important  factor  in  assisting  in  the  determination  of  the  most 
economical  tonnage  ratings  because  of  his  knowledge  and  study 
of  the  locomotives  in  service. 

He  should  instruct  the  men  in  the  proper  manner  of  making 
accurate  work  reports.  The  engine  house  foreman  will  be  far 
more  interested  in  seeing  that  the  repairs  are  properly  made  if 
their  reports  are  accurate  and  specific.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  if  he  becomes  disgusted  when,  after  pulling  a  heavy 
piston  rod,  he  finds  that  the  trouble  is  with  the  valve.  The 
traveling  engineer  should  supplement  his  reports  to  his  superiors 
with  any  good  suggestion  which  may  occur  to  him  for  the  good 
of  the  service,  even  if  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  his  duties.  The 
financial  outlay  due  to  providing  and  maintaining  air  brakes  is 
surprisingly  large,  and  to  s 
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their  use  the  work  of  the  air  brake  instructor  should  be  ably 
seconded  by  the  traveling  engineer. 

An  improvement  of  from  7,000  to  60,000  miles  per  engine 
failure  on  Mr.  Foque's  road  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
due  to  the  work  of  the  traveling  engineers,  and  care  has  been 
taken  not  to  hamper  them  in  their  work  in  any  way.  The  engi- 
neers must  be  carefully  trained  and  instructed  to  take  advantage 
of  improvements  which  are  being  introduce*. 


EFFICIENT    HANDLING   OF    ELECTRIC    LOCOMOTIVES. 

S.  A.  Bickford,  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River, 
presented  a  paper  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

It  will  take  the  same  average  type  of  man  to  successfully 
handle  the  electric  locomotive  I  hat  we  find  in  steam  service,  and 
when  electric  locomotives  displace  steam,  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  placing  the  steam  locomotive  engineers  under  com- 
petent instructors  and  educating  them  to  handle  the  electric 
equipment.  Their  practical  training  In  handling  trains,  coupled 
with  previous  knowledge  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
territory  over  which  the  trains  arc  to  be  moved,  make  them  the 
best  available  material  to  educate  for  the  new  conditions.  The 
study  of  the  electric  locomotive  opens  up  as  wide  a  field  of  in- 
vestigation as  does  the  steam  locomotive,  although  we  are  per- 
haps safe  in  conceding  that  «ome  fields  of  investigation  are  not 
so  essential  or  necessary  to  make  him  proficient  in  his  professbn, 
since  the  generating  of  power  on  the  steam  locomotive  comes 
directly  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  which 
is  not  true  with  electric  traction.  Efficiency  in  handling  loco- 
motives means  the  ability  to  handle  trains  safely  with  a  mini- 
inum  of  cost  and  delay. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  here  about  stopping  trains 
handled  by  electric  locomotives  since  the  same  devices  are  used 
that  are  standard  on  steam  road  equipment.  The  starting  de- 
vices, however,  are  different  and  certain  economies  have  a  direct 
relation  to  the  method  of  handling  these  devices.  On  steam 
locomotives  the  throttle  permits  of  a  gradual  opening  of  steam 
passages  from  boiler  to  cylinder  when  starting,  and  all  the  energy 
taken  from  the  boiler  passes  through  the  cylinders.  On  electric 
locomotives,  "rheostats"  or  resistance  grids  are  placed  in  the 
motor  circuit  when  starting  to  give  the  throttling  effect  above 
referred  to.  These  rheostats  prevent  a  sudden  rush  of  power 
to  the  motors,  but  at  the  same  time  dissipate  or  give  off  energy 
in  the  form  of  heat.  This  is  a  direct  loss.  The  control  of  speed 
of  electric  locomotives  is  by  means  of  a  controller,  which  turns 
on  or  shuts  off  the  power;  by  closing  or  opening  some  form  of 
switch  usually  called  a  contractor,  it  makes  the  various  motor 
combinations  and  cuts  the  resistance  either  tn  or  out  of  the 
motor  circuit.  These  controllers  are  semi-automatic  and  will 
permit  of  improper  handling  on  the  part  of  the  engineer.  A 
large  percentage  of  failures,  resulting  in  train  delays  and  damage 
to  equipment,  are  "man  failures,"  due  to  improper  handling  of 
controllers   and    failure  to   observe   definite   instructions. 

In  ace  el  I  crating,  several  things  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  the 
engineer.  He  must  start  without  damaging  the  trailing  load  or 
inconveniencing  passengers,  if  handling  passenger  trains.  He 
must  prevent  damage  from  overheating  of  rheostats  as  well  as 
wasteful  dissipation  of  power.  To  do  this,  if  schedules  will 
permit,-  the  controller  handle  should  be  left  in  the  first  running 
position  until  such  speed  has  been  att.iined  as  will  permit  of 
making  the  next  motor  combination  and  stepping  out  of  re- 
sistance or  rheostats  without  damage  due  to  overheating,  and 
thus   prevent   unnecessary   drawbar   strains. 

The  handling  of  the  controller  has  a  direct  hearing  upon  the 
question  of  economy  from  the  maintenance  standpoint.  The 
braking  of  heavy  currents  frequently  burns  contractor  tips  and 
in  some  cases  makes  short  circuits  that  cause  serious  delays  to 
train  service  and  d.image  to  equipment.  The  engineer  who 
appreciates  the  possibilities  and  opportunities  to  make  for  him- 


self a  reputation  by  keeping  the  number  of  bis  train  delays  to  a 
minimum  will  give  the  handling  of  the  controller  his  closest 
attention   and   study. 

The  steam  locomotive  engineer  sees  the  rapidly  diminishing 
coal  pile,  and  the  fear  that  the  water  supply  may  fail  serves  to 
remind  him  of  the  necessity  for  care  and  close  attention  in  the 
use  of  these  supplies.  On  electric  locomotives  the  source  of 
power  may  be  far  removed  and  the  evidence  of  wastefulness  not 
apparent  unless  special  attention  be  given  to  this  matter.  The 
source  of  greatest  loss  is  the  consumption  of  power  without 
any  actual  work  being  performed.  In  accellerating  trains,  the 
speed  attained  may  be  such  that  to  continue  with  the  controller 
handle  in  that  position,  the  locomotive  or  train  would  exceed 
time  table  or  speed  restrictions.  Under  these  conditions  fre- 
quently the  controller  handle  is  moved  to  the  next  highest  run- 
ning position  and  the  speed  at  that  time  may  be  very  much 
higher  than  coitld  be  attained  had  the  controller  handle  been 
placed  in  the  latter  position  at  the  start.  Under  these  conditions 
all  current  drawn  is  absolute  waste  until  the  decelleration  of 
train  has  reached  a  point  where  speed, becomes  constant  due  to 
torque  on  the  motors;  this  may  be  for  several  miles.  AH  elec- 
tric equipment  drifts  much  more  freely  than  does  steam,  since 
there  are  no  reciprocating  parts  or  pistons  to  form  \ 
assist  in  checking  speed ;  on  the  contrary,  heavy  , 
rotating  at  high  speed  act  as  fly-wheels  and  assist  in  driving  the 
train  at  high  speeds  even  when  no  power  is  being  used.  The 
controller  handle  should  always  be  moved  to  off  or  closed  posi- 
tion when  it  is  desired  to  reduce  speed,  and  not  opened  until 
the  decelleration  of  the  train  has  reached  a  point  where  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  power  to  keep  the  speed  c 


TREATED   WATER. 


Committee. — A.  G.  Kinyon  (Hanna  Stoker  Co.),  Harry  Bent- 
ley  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  A.  M.  Bickel  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.).  Frank  Hopper 
(C.  R  I.  &  P.)  and  John  Roddy  (D.  D.  &  C.  Wks.) 

The  committee  presented  an  extensive  report  outlining-  the 
different  classes  of  impure  water  and  the  troubles  caused  by 
them.  In  considering  the  effect  of  scale  on  heat  transmission  it 
said:  Attention  is  called  to  the  results  of  thoroughly  reliable 
and  authoritative  tests  made  under  practical  operating  condi- 
tions for  the  determination  of  the  loss  of  efficiency  due  to 
scale  formation  of  different  thicknesses  and  physical  properties. 
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..  1/9    of  an   inch. 

....MQStly  sulphaK 

It  is  not  always  the  composition  of  the  scale  that  has  to  do 
with  the  loss,  it  being  more  dependent  upon  the  physical  con- 
ditions. It  will  also  be  noted  that  the  last  case  mentioned  is 
quoted  as  hard,  1-9-in,  thick,  composed  principally  of  sulphate  of 
lime,  showing  a  loss  of  15.9  per  cent,  of  efficiency.  From  this, 
together  with  other  data  which  has  been  accumulated,  it  has 
been  concluded  (1)  that  considering  a  scale  of  ordinary  thick- 
ness, varying  up  to  l4  in.,  the  loss  in  heat  transmission  due  to 
scale  may  vary  from  a  very  msignificant  amount  to  as  much 
as  10  to  12  per  cent.;  (2)  the  loss  increases  somewhat  with  the 
thickness  of  the  scale;  (3)  that  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
scale  is  of  as  much  or  more  importance  than  the  thickness  in 
producing  this  loss;  (4)  that  the  chemical  composition,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  structure  of  the  scale,  has  no  direct 
influence  on  its  heat -transmitting  qualities. 

The  committee  sent  out  a  circular  of  inquiry,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  report  Is  largely  taken  up  hy  a  consideration  of 
the  replies  which  were  received     The,, c6n<ii«e)ifi~w8  LMifTerent 
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on  the  various  roads  and  it  is  so  plainly  evident  that  each  case 
needs  special  and  expert  aItc:ntion  that  it  is  difRcult  to  draw 
any  definite  conclusions  from  the  data  received  from  the  differ- 

Discussion. — There  was  considerable  discussion,  largely  due  to 
a  request  on  the  part  of  some  members  for  information  as  to 
the  merits  of  treating  plants  vs.  treatment  in  the  tender  tank. 
Nothing  conclusive   was   developed. 


THE  BRICK  ARCH. 


Committee; — W.  G.  Tawse  (I-oco.  Sup.  Co.),  J.  A.  Cooper 
(Erie),  J.  J.  Butler  (C.  &  A.),  S.  D.  Wright  (C  of  Ga.),  and 
V.  C.  Randolph  (Erie). 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  brick  arch  today  is  the  re- 
sult of  several  years  of  close  study,  painstaking  investigations 
and  experiments  by  men  of  large  experience  in  locomotive  opera- 
tion, resulting  in  eliminating  the  objections  that  have  heretofore 
existed  against  the  brick  arch.  The  most  noticeable  improvement 
in  brick  arch  construction  is  the  sectional  arch,  the  brick  being 
made  of  small  units,  so  that  certain  sections  can  be  removed  for 
flue  work  and  staybolt  inspection,  without  interfering  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  arch,  resulting  in  the  saving  of  the  arch 
and  of  time  due  to  installing  a  new  arch. 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  brick  arch  adds  to  the  boiler 
capacity  by  making  each  square  foot  of  healing  surface  count 
for  more  steam.  This  because  of  the  fact  that  the  firebox  tem- 
peratures are  always  found  to  be  increased  by  the  installation  of 
the  brick  arch.  The  brick  arch  adds  to  the  firebox  capacity 
k  and  the  fireman's  capacity,  because  the  more  complete  combus- 
tion forces  each  pound  of  coal  to  yield  a  higher  percentage  of 
its  total  heat  units.  It  saves  coal  because  of  the  better  combus- 
tion and  because  of  the  baffiing  and  retaining  etTect  on  the  gases 
and  on  the  fine  and  light  combustible  matter,  which  otherwise 
would  be  drawn  through  the  flues  in  the  form  of  sparks  or  partly 
consumed  coal. 

The  brick  arch  abates  the  smoke  and  cinder  nuisance  by  more 
thorough  combustion,  due  (1)  to  the  better  mixing  effect  of  the 
gases  and  oxygen  of  the  air  drawn  into  the  furnace  chamber, 
and  (2)  that  the  longer  flame  travel  gives  more  time  for  combus- 
tion to  be  completed  before  the  gases  pass  into  the  tubes  and 
are  lost.  The  baffling  effect  on  the  cinders  is  a  thing  that  can 
be  determined,  and  numerous  tests  carefully  conducted  show  a 
very  marked  decrease  in  ciqder  throwing  due  to  it. 

The  brick  arch  affords  a  protection  to  the  flues.  This  state- 
ment can  be  verified  by  inquiring  of  almost  any  one  responsible 
for  the  up-keep  of  flues  who  has  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
difference  in  this  respect  between  arch  engines  and  no-arch  en- 
gines. The  result  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  wide  and  sud- 
den variations  in  flue  temperatures  are  prevented  by  the  presence 
of  the  arch. 

The  reasons  for  a  growing  demand  for  brick  arches  are  many, 
the  principal  ones  being: 

1.  The  growing  demand  for  boiler  capacity  and  fuel  economy. 
This  was  met  in  years  gone  by  with  larger  designs.  There  was 
plenty  of  room  for  growth  in  size  and  weight  of  boiler  and  plenty 
of  margin  in  fireman  capacity  or  endurance.  Not  so  now. 
These  limits  are  reached,  hence  the  requirements  such  as  brick 
arches,  superheaters  and  other  devices  to  further  extend  the 
capacity  of  the  boiler. 

2.  The  growing  public  sentiment  and  demand  for  economy  in 
railway  operation.  The  consumers  of  transportation  are  putting 
forth  arguments  for  properly  enforced  methods  of  economy, 
hence  any  accessory  that  wilt  yield  a  net  saving  of  even  5  per 
cent,  of  a  railway  fuel  bill  cannot  longer  be  ignored.  A  brick 
arch  will  give  a  net  saving  of  from  5  to  15  per  cent.,  depending 
upon  the  conditions  of  operation. 

3.  The  growing  public  sentiment  against  the  smoke  and  cinder 
nuisance.     The  time  is  drawing  near  when  the  public  will  de- 


mand either  the  suppression  of  the  smoke  and  cinder  r 
or  the  suppression  of  the  steam  locomotives.  The  arch  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  smoke  preventers  and  as  one  of  the  most 
efficient  devices  for  reducing  the  quantity  of  sparks  thrown  from 
the  stack,  and  on  this  account  it  becomes  directly  valuable  as  a 
fuel  saver. 

From  the  replies  received  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  nozzle 
tips  can  be  openeii  vp  with  the  application  of  the  brick  arch.- 
This  is  accounted  for  by  a  greater  percentage  of  the  gases  from 
the  coal  being  consumed;  as  the  function  of  the  brick  arch  is 
that  of  a  mixer  it  brings  about  a  more  complete  mingling  of  the 
gases,  thereby  aiding  combustion,  resulting  in  higher  temperatures 
in  the  firebox.  These  claims  have  been  fully  sustained  by  many 
experiments  made  on  different  roads.  Many  of  the  replies  are 
very  flattering  on  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  the  brick 
arch  where  water  conditions  are  considered  bad,  the  steam  fail- 
ures having  been  reduced  from  50  to  75  per  cent.  Instances 
have  been  cited  where  locomotives  arrived  at  terminals  with  flues 
leaking  each  trip  without  the  arch  {all  are  familiar  with  the  ex- 
cessive loss  of  fuel  with  leaking  flues)  and  since  the  arch  has 
been  applied  the  same  locomotives  are  now  making  several  trips 
before  flues  need  attention.  These  favorable  results  are  due  to 
the  uniform  degree  of  heat  maintained  in  the  firebox,  and 
elimination  of  the  cold  air  passing  through  the  firebox  door,  be- 
ing deflected  by  striking  the  arch  before  reaching  the  flues. 

We  do  believe,  that  theoretically  there  sho'uld  be  no  opening 
next  to  the  flue  sheet  and  that  ail  the  gases  should  be  made  to 
pass  over  the  rear  of  the  arch.  In  actual  practice,  however,  there 
are  localities  in  which  conditions  are  such  as  to  require  clearance 
at  the  front,  and  our  only  recommendation  in  this  regard  would 
be  to  experiment  with  the  arch  tight  to  the  flue  sheet,  bringing 
the  drafting  of  the  smoke  box  to  favor  it  as  much  as  possible, 
and  if,  after  a  thorough  trial  has  been  made,  success  is  not  met 
with,  use  a  small  spacer  block  on  the  tubes.  A  compromise  may 
be  effected  by  having  the  middle  section  tight  to  the  sheet  to 
protect  the  lower  central  flues,  and  the  side  courses  set  back  to 
give  clearance  through  which  accumulations  may  be  discharged 
to  the  grate.  This  is  a  question  which  will  no  doubt  bring  out 
some  good  discussion  on  the  results  of  the  location  of  the  arch. 

The  hollow  brick  wall  used  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  was 
also  described  (see  Railway  Age  GazetU.  August  5,  1910,  page 
225,  for  results  which  are  being  given  by  this  device). 

A  test  was  recently  made  on  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
with  a  wide  firebox  type  of  boiler  to  ascertain  the  efficiency  of  the 
brick  arch  and  arch  tubes.  The  boiler  was  equipped  with  four 
water  bars  3  in.  in  diamMer;  458  tubes,  15  ft.  6  in.  x  2  in.;  fire- 
box length,  105  in.;  width  75J4  in.;  steam  pressure  200  lbs.  The 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  is  increased  14.9  per  cent,  by 
using  the  brick  arch  in  the  firebox.  One-third  of  this  increase  is 
accredited  to  the  water  bars,  while  the  remaining  two-thirds 
must  be  due  to  the  brick  arch  itself.  The  reason  for  this  increase 
is  perhaps  the  storage  of  heat  in  the  brick  arch  at  an  advantage- 
ous place  near  the  back  flue  sheet;  the  forcing  of  the  path  of  the 
flame  upward  to  the  crown  sheet  and  on  through  the  upper  flues, 
which  are  the  best  heating  surfaces  of  the  boiler,  and  keeping  the 
flues  clear  of  fuel.  Without  the  brick  arch,  fuel  is  often  thrown 
or  carried  by  the  draft  into  the  lower  flues,  plugging  them  and 
thereby  rendering  these  flues  useless.  It  is  very  noticeable  that 
there  is  a  saving  to  the  flues  caused  by  the  brick  arch ;  for  when 
the  firebox  doors  are  opened  the  in-rushing  air  must  first  come 
in  contact  with  the  hot  arch  and  thereby  become  heated  before 
reaching  the  flue  sheet. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  large  switch  engines  on  the  Erie  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  are 
fitted  with  brick  arches  which  fit  tight  against  the  flue  sheet 
and  the  side  sheets.  They  have  4  arch  tubes  and  20  brick. 
Practically  no  trouble  occurs  from  flues  plugging  up,  although 
some  ashes  gather  on  the  front  end  of  the  arch.  Steam  jets, 
induction  tubes  and  small  smoke  doors  in  the  fire  doors  have  been 
used  to  prevent  smoke,  but  the  brick  arch  has  done  more  to 
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eliminate  it  than  all  the  other  devices  put  together.  According 
to  the  method  of  measuring  smoke  in  Cleveland  no  objection  is 
made  if  it  amounis  to  less  than  9  per  cent.  Svfitehing  loco- 
motives will)  the  brick  arch  average  about  2J^  to  3  per  cent. 
The  arch  also  saves  coal. 

Tests  on  the  Santa  Fe  show  a  fuel  saving  of  from  II  to  14 
per  cent.,  with  the  brick  arch.  On  the  Atlantic  .Coast  Line  it  was 
found  possible  to  lengthen  a  run  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
brick  arch.  George  M.  Carpenter  (N.  C.  &  St.  L),  who  has 
BO  strenuously  opposed  the  Games  hollow  brick  construction  is 
row  equally  enthusiastic  iti  favor  of  it. 

The  discussion  brought  out  clearly  that  the  proper  location 
and  arrangement  of  the  brick  arch  depends  largely  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  fuel  and  the  design  of  the  firebox.  Theoretically  the 
arch  should  be  against  the  flue  sheet;  in  some  cases  it  is  possible 
to  put  it  there',  in  other  cases  the  brick  can  be  placed  against  it 
at  the  center  and  openings  can  be  left  at  the  corners ;  in  still 
other  cases  the  arch  must  be  kept  entirely  away  from  the  Hue 
sheet.  The  tendancy  of  the  gases  is  to  follow  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  when  an  arch  is  not  used  the  back  sheet  and  the 
back  end  of  the  side  and  crown  sheets  are  not  as  effective  as  they 
might  be.  The  brick  arch,  deflecting  the  gases,  makes  these  parts 
more  effective  and  thus  makes  it  passible  to  secure  maximum 
efficiency  from  every  square  foot  of  firebox  heating  surface. 
Tests  of  different  length  brick  arches  show  that  the  elimination 
of  black  smoke  and  the  decrease  in  flue  troubles  is  directly  pro- 
portional to  the  length  of  the  arch. 


EFFICIENT   MANAGEMENT. 


Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editorial  director  of  the  Raittoay  Age  Casette 
made  an  address  at  the  Friday  morning  session  in  which  he 

Your  association  exists,  and  you  are  met  here,  for  a  serious 
and  important  purpose.  That  purpose  is  the  exchange  of  ideas 
and  experience,  and  the  inspection  of  the  flne  exhibit  our  railway 
supply  friends  have  provided,  with  the  object  of  better  enabling 
yourselves  to  aid  in  keeping  down  or  reducing  the  cost  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  transportation  rendered  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  to  the  public.  In  other  words,  you 
are  here  to  help  increase  the  scientific  management  of  railways. 
These  words  recently  have  been  much  used  in  a  different  sense. 
They  have  been  employed  to  designate  a  special  way  of  training, 
directing  and  compensating  labor,  which  is  believed  by  its  advo- 
cates to  promote  economy.  Now,  1  have  no  quarrel  with  the 
efficiency  engineers.  Many  of  them  have  done,  arc  doing,  and  will 
do  good  work.  But  this  use  of  the  words  "scientific  management" 
is  inaccurate,  unfair,  objectionable.  It  incorrectly  implies  that 
there  is  no  scientific  management  where  the  particular  principles 
and  methods  advocated  by  certain  efficiency  engineers  do  not  ob- 
tain. Scientific  management  is  the  skillful  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends.  It  is  any  method  by  which  the  best  results  are  secured 
from  the  use  of  money,  men,  materials,  equipment,  or  structures, 
Mr  Randolph  told  you  the  other  day  how  on  a  single  division 
of  the  Erie  there  was  saved  in  1910  over  $30,000  in  fuel,  and  in 
three  months  in  1911  over  $28,000.  Any  means  by  which  such  re- 
sults are  secured  are  scientific,  whether  so  called  or  not.  Year 
by  year  the  unit  costs  of  materials  and  labor  on  our  railways 
have  increased.  In  spite  of  that  the  service  rendered  has  im- 
proved, and  its  cost  to  the  public  has  declined,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt 
has  shown  that  during  the  fifteen  years  from  1894  to  1909  the 
prices  of  commodities  and  the  wages  of  labor  increased  an  aver- 
age of  30  per  cent,  while  railway  rates  remained  stationary,  and 
that  because,  by  efficient  methods,  railway  managers  prevented 
the  prices  of  transportation  from  rising  in  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  labor  and  commodities,  the  people  of  the  United  States  were 
saved  in  those  years  $7,144,343,000  in  transportation  charges. 
T'-'s  is  one-half  as  much  as  the  net  capitalization  of  our  rail- 
v;-^.\i.    These  enormous  results  were  obtained  by  the  increasingly 


efficient  use  of  money,  men,  materials,  equipment  and  s 

in  other  words,  by  scientific  management,  using  those  words  in 

their  broad  and  proper  sense. 

It  is  largely  through  the  work  of  such  organizations  as  yours 
that  the  operation  of  American  railways  has  been  so  improved. 
Your  association  is  one  of  the  answers  to  the  charge  that  our 
railways  are  not  operated  with  sufficient  regard  to  efl^ciency. 
Other  similar  answers  are  the  American  Railway  Association,  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Association,  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association,  the 
Association  of  Transportation  and  Car  Accounting  Officers,  the 
Railway  Signal  Association,  the  Bridge  and  Building  Association, 
etc.  These  organizations  exist  to  study  means  of  making  each 
dollar  of  operating  expenses  do  more  and  better  work,  or  of 
getting  the  same  results  with  fewer  dollars.  That  so  many  rail- 
way officers  are  active  in  their  labors  shows  there  is  no  want  of 
zeal  among  them  for  economy  and  efficiency.  That  the  executive 
officers  give  their  subordinates  time  and  encouragement  to  do 
committee  work  and  to  attend  these  conventions  shows  both  their 
interest  in  the  increase  of  efficiency  and  their  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  organized  effort.  There  are  more  active  hard-working 
organizations  that  exist  solely  to  promote  efficiency  connected 
with  the  railway  business  of  the  United  States  than  have  ever 
been  associated  with  any  other  industry  in  the  world.  Many 
persons  who  question  if  the  railways  are  well  run,  would  not  do 
so  if  they  knew  something  of  the  untiring,  splendid  labors  of 
this  and  other  like  associations.  The  railways  of  America  are 
not  operated  with  100  per  cent,  efficiency;  no  class  of  concerns 
is;  but  largely  through  the  work  of  your  and  similar  organ- 
izations they  have  been,  and  are,  "contrary  to  an  impressioif  now  . 
prevalent,  probably  the  most  scientifically  and  efficiently  con- 
ducted large  enterprise  in  any  country  on  earth. 

It  was  because  railway  men  knew  how  much  they  had  been 
doing  as  individuals  and  organizations  to  effect  economy,  and 
at  the  same  time  give  the  public  better  service  that  they  so 
warmly  resented  the  imputation  that  they  did  not  know  and  were 
not  properly  conducting  their  business.  When  they  thought  of 
the  grades  that  had  been  reduced,  of  the  curvature  that  had  been 
eliminated,  of  the  additions  that  had  been  made  to  the  tractive 
power  of  engines  and  the  capacity  of  cars,  of  the  increases  in 
the  average  car  and  train  load,  of  the  improvements  in  the  speed 
and  comfort  of  passenger  service,  they  naturally  were  indignant 
Subsequent  developments  illustrate  the  character  of  those  who 
manage  our  railways.  They  have  usually  been  willing  to  listen 
to  anyone  who  thought  he  could  suggest  a  way  to  make  ninety- 
nine  cents  do  work  that  previously  had  required  a  dollar,  or  to 
make  two  passengers  or  two  tons  of  freight  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  They  have  not  cared  much  whether  the  suggestion 
came  from  a  hostile  or  a  friendly  critic,  if  it  was  good.  St  in 
this  case  the  railway  managers  at  once  energetically  set  about 
to  find  how  much  truth  there  might  be  in  Mr,  Brandeis'  accu- 
sation, and  what  further  economies  could  be  effected  without  im- 
pairing the  service  to  the  public.  The  past  two  decades  have 
been  a  period  of  big  things  in  American  railways.  When  at- 
tention is  fixed  on  big  things  the  smaller  ones  are  apt  to  be 
neglected.  Government  regulation  of  railways  and  an  adverse 
money  market  having  put  the  soft  pedal  on  big  things  for  a 
while,  railway  men  have  had  more  time  to  give  attention  to  these 
smaller  things;  and  they  have  found  there  are  opportunities  for 
eflfecting  numerous  small  economies  which  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  large  sums.  They  are  not  saving  a  million  dollars  a  day 
yet.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  they  can  do  it  without  heavy 
reductions  in  wages,  or  serious  deterioration  of  the  properties, 
or  serious  impairment  of  their  public  service.  But  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  attention  that  is  being  paid  to  the  little  things  it 
is  probable  our  railways  are  now  being  more  economically  run 
than  ever  before. 

There  remain  many  further  economies — some  of  them  large 
ones — that  may  be  effected,  not  only  in  the  handling  of  labor,  but 
in  the  use  of  fuel,  in  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  in  the  disposition 
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of  scrap,  in  the  handling  of  freight  to  reduce  loss  and -damage, 
and  in  a  hundred  other  ways;  and  the  future  well-being  of  our 
transportation  lines  and  all  connected  with  them  will  depend 
much  on  the  practice  of  reasonable  economy  in  small  as  well 
as  large  things.  To  the  men  composing  such  organizations  as 
yours  the  managers  must  look  to  devise  means  for  doing  many 
of  these  things.  The  efficiency  engineers  have  their  place.  They 
can  offer  many  useful  criticisms  and  suggestions.  But  to  the  men 
who  have  had  the  hard  experience  of  practical  work,  and  who 
are  having  it  now,  the  roads  must  look  for  practical  results. 

When  the  many  efficiency  methods  that  are  being  worked  out 
by  individual  railway  officers  and  by  your  and  other  organizations, 
shall  result  in  lower  costs  of  operation  in  future,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  who  is  to  get  the  benefits?  The  theory  of  many 
is  that  railway  net  earnings  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  ar- 
bitrary percentage,  and  that  if,  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  its 
operations,  a  road  succeeds  in  earning  more,  its  profits  should 
be  curtailed  by  reducing  its  freight  and  passenger  rates.  But 
can  there  be  any  justice  or  consistency  in  saying  to  the  rail- 
ways, as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did,  that  they 
must  get  such  additional  money  as  they  need  by  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  their  operalions,  and  then  adding  that  if  they  do 
thus  increase  their  net  revenues  they  will  be  partially  or  wholly 
deprived  of  the  increase  by  reductions  in  their  rates?  The  man 
who  made  efficiency  famous,  Mr.  Brandeis,  recognized  the  in- 
justice and  inconsistency  of  that.  I  will  read  to  you  a  statement 
that  he  made  not  long  since  while  testifying  before  the  Railroad 
Securities  Commission.  It  has  not  been  as  widely  quoted  as  his 
statement  that  the  railways  could  save  $1,000,000  per  day;  but  it 
contains  more  truth. 

"Today  efficiency  in  management  is  in  danger,"  said  Mr. 
Brandeis,  "of  being  punished,  whereas  it  should  be  rewarded. 
Efficiency  is  naturally  reflected  in  lirge  net  earnings;  and  as 
no  ready  means  exist  for  determining  whether  greater  net  earn- 
ings are  due  to  greater  efficiency  in  management,  or  to  higher 
rates,  large  earnings  are  frequently  accepted  as  evidence  that 
rates  are  too  high,  and  invite  a  demand  for  reduction ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  the  large  earnings  may  be  due  wholly  to  better  judg- 
ment, greater  efficiency,  and  economy  in  administration.  To  take 
from  railway  corporations  the  natural  fruits  of  efficiency — that 
is,  greater  money  rewards — must  create  a  sense  of  injustice 
suffered,  which  paralyzes  effort,  invites  inefficiency,  and  produces 
slipshod  management." 

Why  this  policy  must  have  these  results  is  plain.  As  Mr. 
Melcher  said,  the  other  day,  "The  traveling  engineers  are  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  operating  organizations  through  which 
the  effort  for  mechanical  efficiency  and  operating  economy  is 
conveyed  to  the  men  who  physically  move  the  traffic.  They 
supervise  personally  and  directly  the  man  behind  the  gun."  Now, 
you  strive  constantly  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  economy 
with  which  engines  are  run,  not  only  because  you  are  loyal  to 
your  employers,  but  because  you  hope  and  expect  by  doing  so  to 
earn  recognition  and  advancement  for  yourselves.  Your  superior 
officers  press  you  to  do  your  work  better,  because  they  hope  and 
expect  thereby  to  secure  recognition  and  promotion  for  them- 
selves. The  owners  of  the  railways  similarly  take  the  risks  of 
investment  and  improvements  and  extensions,  because  they  hope 
thereby  to  get  larger  profits.  But  if  the  owners  did  not  profit 
by  the  results  of  their  enterprise,  they  would  have  no  incentive 
to  insist  upon  better  and  better  management.  In  that  case  they 
would  have  no  incentive  to  reward  the  managers  in  proportion 
to  the  results  they  got,  and  the  managers  would  have  no  in- 
centive to  reward  you  in  proportion  to  the  results  you  got  No 
one  would  then  have  any  incentive  to  sirive  to  promote  efficiency. 
It  would  be  banished  from  the  railway  world.  There  is  no 
efficiency  where  there  are  no  rewards  for  efficiency. 

The  railways  in  certain  sections  of  the  country  are  now  in 
process  of  being  partially  deprived  of  what  Mr.  Brandeis  called 
the  "natural  fruits  of  efficiency — that  is,  greater  money  rewards." 
To  that  is  due  to  no  small  degree  certain  unfavorable  business 


conditions  which  persist.  I  believe,  however,  that  these  con- 
ditions are  but  temporary.  The  public  better  understands  now 
than  it  has  in  the  past  the  conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  rail- 
ways. It  is  coming  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  laborer  in 
the  transportation  vineyard  as  well  as  elsewhere  is  worthy  of  his 
hire,  and  must  get  it  if  he  is  to  continue  to  do  good  work.  There 
remains  yet  a  good  deal  of  educating— educating  in  which  not 
only  all  who  are  connected  with  the  railways,  but  in  which  all 
who  are  connected  with  the  supply  concerns  which  have  provided 
the  splendid  exhibits  that  we  see  outside,  may  wisely  partici- 
pate. If  this  be  well  done,  public  opinion  will  become  more 
tolerant  of  railway  shortcomings,  more  appreciative  of  the  good 
qualities  of  railway  management  and  more  disposed  to  see  al! 
those  who  are  entitled  to  them  receive  what  Mr.  Brandeis  truly 
called  "the  natural  fruits  of  efficiency— that  is,  greater  money 
rewards." 


AUTOMATIC    STOKERS. 


J.  R.  Luckey  presented  an  extensive  report  on  this  subject  from 
which  the  following  is  taken : 

There  is  now  a  most  gratifying  prospect  confronting  us. 
Three  stokers  are  what  we  might  term  "making  good,"  The 
large  number  of  replies  received  from  members  not  having 
stokers  on  their  roads,  and  the  comparatively  few  able  to  tell 
anything  regarding  the  three  machines  now  under  discussion,  is 
an  indication  that  experiments  as  yet  are  still  confined  to  a  nar- 
row scope ;  but  the  building  of  a  few  more  of  the  same  kind  for 
each  road  is  a  most  healthy  indication,  and  the  extension  to  a 
wider  field  is  but  a  question  of  time.  One  stoker  of  the  under- 
feed type  and  two  of  the  steam-blast  principle  will  be  discussed 
in  this  paper. 

Crawford  Under-Feed  Stoker. — In  response  to  the  circular 
I  received  the  following  from  D.  F.  Crawford,  general  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  of  Pitts- 
burgh: "We  have  in  use  an  under-feed  type  of  locomotive 
stoker  and  conveyor.  The  locomotives  equipped  with  stokers 
have  been  daily  hauling  their  full  capacity  and  full  tonnage,  no 
exception  being  made  between  a  locomotive  equipped  with  a 
Stoker  and  one  of  the  same  class  without.  The  subject  of 
fuel  economy  is  now  under  investigation ;  complete  data  is  not 
at  hand.  None  of  the  locomotives  equipped  with  stokers  have 
been  provided  with  brick  arches.  We  have  not  experienced  any 
trouble  with  blowing  fuel  into  the  flues.  We  have  no  record 
showing  that  there  has  been  any  increase  or  decrease  in  flue 
work  due  to  the  use  of  the  stoker.  Smoke  has  been  abated  to  the 
extent  that  it  has  been  practically  eliminated.  Average  readings 
made  at  the  locomotive  testing  plant  show  the  smoke  to  be 
about  ,4  to  ,5  of  the  Ringelman  No,  1  chart.  This  would  be  about 
10  per  cent,  of  total  blackness — this  being  the  average  reading  for 
a  long  run.  When  the  stoker  is  operating  the  combustion  is 
practically  smokeless,  but  when  work  is  being  done  on  the  fire, 
such  as  hooking  or  shaking  the  grates,  smoke  of  the  No.  ]  and 
No.  2  chart  is  produced  for  about  20  to  30  seconds.  Tests  are 
now  being  made  on  the  reduction  in  sparks  discharged  from  the 
stack.  When  the  stokers  were  first  put  on  the  road,  a  regular 
crew  followed  them  up.  Now  the  locomotives  equipped  with 
stokers  are  in  the  pool,  with  a  fireman  instructor  to  instruct  the 
various  crews  in  the  operation  of  the  stoker.  With  the  design 
of  stoker  we  have  in  use,  stoker  and  hand-firing  may  be  done 
at  the  same  time,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  cab  to  interfere  with 
firing  directly  through  the  fire-door.  After  an  operation  cover- 
ing over  one  year,  we  have  not  had  any  serious  delays  to  trains. 
As  the  stoker  and  conveyor  handle  all  the  fuel,  the  labor  of 
handling  coal  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  is  entirely  eliminated. 
The  stoker  is  built  into  the  locomotive,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
interfere  with  the  employees.  Accurate  test;  are  being  made  at 
the  locomotive  testing  plant  al  this  time  on  the  evaporative 
efficiency.  We  are  using  run-of-mine  coal,  which  is  being  used 
by  all  locomotives  on  our  lines.    About  the  same  depth  of  fire 
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is  carried  with  the  stoker  as  with  hand-firing;  the  depth  in- 
creases with  the  length  of  time  the  locomotive  is  on  the  road. 
It  is  not  necessary  either  with  hand  or  stoker-fired  locomotives 
to  remove  clitikers  ifl  the  middle  of  any  division." 

Then  follows  a  detail  description  of  the  Crawford  stoker 
(Railway  Age  Gazette,  June  10,  1911,  page  1411).  A  record  of 
seven  engines,  making  773  separate  trips  with  a  total  of  about 
50.000  train  mileage,  gives  an  average  percentage  of  stoker  work 
of  92.1   and  67  per  cent,  perfect  trips. 

Discussion. — Unfortunately  there  seemed  to  be  no  one  present 
who  had  had  any  experience  with  the  Crawford  stoker.  A  letter 
was  read  from  Mr.  Crawford,  calling  attention  to  an  erroneous 
statement  made  by  the  writer  of  the  paper  and  stating  that  the 
stoker  handled  successfully  any  grade  of  run-of-mine  coal, 
although  some  difBcuhy  had  been  experienced  with  coking  coals. 
Tests  of  a  4-6-2  locomotive  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West 
equipped  with  one  of  these  stokers  showed  that  it  consumed  less 
coal  per  unit  of  work  than  when  the  most  skillful  hand-firing 

Hanna  SJoker, — The  Hanna  locomotive  stoker  has  been  de- 
veloped during  tests  covering  a  period  of  six  or  seven  years, 
mostly  on  the  Queen  &  Crescent.  During  the  past  year  the 
workings  of  this  machine  have  been  so  satisfactory,  both  on 
simple  consolidation  and  Mallet  compound  locomotives  as  to 
awaken  deep  interest.  Results  of  a  series  of  comparative  fuel 
tests  for  the  C.  N.  O.  &  T,  P.,  made  by  the  college  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  engineering.  State  University  of  Kentucky,  Lex- 
ington, show  that  using  coal  without  the  stoker  at  $1,35  per  ton, 
and  coal  with  the  stoker  at  90  cents  per  ton,  the  cost  per  100 
ton-miles  without  the  stoker  is  $1.26  and  with  stoker  88  cents. 
Saving,  30.3  per  cent.  Then  follows  a  detailed  description  of  the 
construction  and  operation  of  the  Hanna  stoker  {Rail-uvy  Age 
Gasette.  July  14.  1911.  page  85). 

Discussion— v.  P.  Roesch  (El  Paso  &  S.  W.)  stated  that  he 
had  investigated  the  work  of  this  stoker  on  the  Santa  Fe,  but 
that  he  did  not  find  it  satisfactory,  although  he  frankly  admitted 
that  the  conditions  were  very  much  against  it.  In  the  first  place 
the  coal  was  not  satisfactory.  On  the  early  part  of  the  run  it 
had  to  be  broken  up  before  it  could  be  used ;  on  the  latter  part 
slack  was  furnished,  but  of  a  peculiar  grade  with  which  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  stoker  company  was  not  familiar.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  draft  the  Mallets  to  get  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
draft,  and  this  means  careful  handling  of  the  stoker.  His  objec- 
tions to  the  stoker  were  that  all  of  the  grate  could  not  be  seen 
without  disconnecting  the  upper  part  of  the  hopper  or  conveyor, 
which  takes  time.  He  believed,  however,  that  this  objection 
could  be  eliminated.  The  deck  had  been  cut  away  to  install  the 
stoker,  making  it  awkward  for  the  enginemen,  although  this 
could  probably  have  been  avoided.  The  fuel  consumption  per 
unit  of  work  was  considerably  higher  than  the  average  for  the 
month  of  all  hand-fired  locomotives  on  the  division.  When 
necessary  to  resort  to  hand  firing  the  top  of  the  hopper  is  re- 
moved, but  although  the  remaining  portion  is  not  very  high,  still 
it  is  directly  in  front  of  the  fire  door,  and  therefore  in  the  way 
and  somewhat  awkward. 

G.  F.  Meredith  <C.  C.  i  O.)  stated  that  a  Hanna  stoker  on 
one  of  their  Mallet  locomotives  in  pool  service  had  given  splen- 
did satisfaction,  being  far  more  economical,  as  concerns  fuel 
consumption,  than  the  best  hand  firing.  Black  smoke  is  also  re- 
duced. A  light  fire  is  carried  and  the  rake  is  seldom  used.  The 
stoker  can  fire  up  successfully  at  the  engine  house. 

A  representative  of  the  Great  Northern  said  that  that  road 
had  tried  a  Hanna  stoker,  but  had  had  to  discard  it  because  of 
the  difficulty  in  securing  suitable  coal,  run-of-mine  only  being 
used  on  that  road.  He  also  criticised  the  small  peep  hole,  which 
does  not  allow  the  entire  grate  lo  be  seen.  This  latter  objec- 
tion can,  however,  be  overcome,  if  necessary. 

A.  G.  Kinyon,  a  representative  of  the  Hanna  stoker,  called  at- 
tention to  the  necessity  of  properly  drafting  the  Mallets  when 
the  stoker  is  used.     His  observation  has  been  that  in  hand  firing 


most  of  the  coal  is  burned  on  the  front  half  of  the  grate.  With 
the  stoker  the  coal  should  be  burned  evenly  over  the  entire  grate 
area.    The  use  of  the  stoker  cuts  down  the  flue  troubles. 

Street  Stoker.— V).  R.  McBain,  superintendent  motive  power, 
L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  in  replying  to  the  circular  of  inquiry  said :  "The 
Lake  Shore  has  made  a  very  thorough  test  of  the  Strouse  and 
Street  stokers  on  class  G-46  engines.  The  performance  of  the 
Strouse  stoker  was  not  satisfactory  and  it  has  been  taken  out 
of  service.  The  Street  stoker  was  designed  to  handle  run-of- 
mine  'or  slack  coal  in  any  proportion  from  the  tender  to  the 
firebox,  crushing  and  distributing  it  uniformly  over  the  grate 
surface;  also  to  permit  free  access  to  fire  doors  for  putting  in 
coal  with  the  shovel,  using  the  rake,  or  getting  into  the  firebox 
at  terminals  without  removing  any  of  the  parts.  Its  design  per- 
mits of  100  per  cent,  firing  with  the  stoker  or  part  firing  by 
hand,  if  so  desired.  The  first  Street  stoker  was  applied  to  engine 
5883,  class  G-46,  consolidation,  23  x  30  in.,  April  14,  1909.  Ex- 
pected mechanical  weaknesses  were  found  in  the  first  experi- 
mental stoker.  The  principle  was  so  satisfactory  as  to  justify 
the  building  of  an  improved  machine,  which  was  applied  to  the 
same  engine  May  27,  1910.  This  latter  stoker  has  been  in  regular 
pool  service  up  to  the  present  time,  between  Ashtabula  and 
Youngstown,  and  pusher  service  on  the  hill  from  Ashtabula  lo 
Carson. 

"The  improved  design  of  the  Street  stoker  was  later  applied  to 
three  of  our  G-5,  23  x  32  in.  consolidation  locomotives.  These 
are  in  regular  pool  service  on  slow  and  faSt  freight  between 
Collinwood  and  West  Seneca.  It  is  possible  to  work  the  loco- 
motives to  their  full  capacity  with  the  stoker.  Have  not  been 
able  to  effect  any  definite  economy  in  fuel.  No  trouble  from 
honeycomb.  There  is  no  noticeable  difference  in  the  saving  of 
work  on  fines  and  side  sheets.  The  amount  of  black  smoke 
emitted  is  constant  for  heavy  firing,  though  it  is  possible  to  over 
load  the  firebox  with  this  stoker  as  with  hand  firing;  where  or- 
dinary judgment  is  exercised  it  is  possible  to  get  results-equal  to 
hand  firing.  As  the  coal  is  crushed  to  small  particles,  the  sparks 
and  cinders  are  about  the  same  with  the  stoker  as  without.  In 
installing  the  stoker  we  assigned  a  regular  crew  and  a  certain 
machinist,  in  most  eases,  to  look  after  the  repairs.  There  was 
also  a    special  representative  of  the  stoker  company  with  the 

"As  this  stoker  is  designed  to  permit  of  part  hand  firing,  if 
necessary,  and  the  doors  are  also  unobstructed,  the  fireman  may 
immediately  proceed  to  hand  fire.  In  case  of  a  stoker  break 
down,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shut  off  one  throttle  valve  each  for 
the  elevator  engine  and  the  stoker  engine.  We  have  had  no  de- 
lay to  trains  due  to  the  Street  stoker,  but  have  had  to  hand  fire. 
While  the  fireman  is  required  to  feed  coal  into  the  crusher  con- 
stantly when  the  locomotive  is  working  to  maximum  capacity, 
his  labor  is  reduced  to  scraping  coal  into  the  crusher  opening.  In 
my  opinion  the  fireman's  labor  is  reduced  perhaps  25  per  cent. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  disconnect  any  part  of  the  stoker  for  the 
work  mentioned,  or  ordinary  work  at  terminals.  No  tests  have 
been  conducted  to  determine  evaporative  efficiency.  The  cost  of 
preparing  the  coal  is  the  same  as  for  hand  firing,  except  for  the 
cost  of  the  crusher  which  is  provided  with  the  stoker  and  is  an 
auxiliary  equipment.  Somewhat  lighter  fire  might  be  carried  with 
the  stoker,  but  we  have  no  data  regarding  this.  We  have  not 
noticed  any  difference  in  clinkering,  etc." 

Then  follows  a  detail  description  of  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Street  stoker  {Railu-ay  Age  Gasette,  May  26,  1911, 
page  1196). 

Discussion.— F.  P.  Roesch  had  also  investigated  the  work  of 
this  stoker  on  the  Santa  Fe.  He  did  not  find  it  as  economical 
as  hand  firing.  In  his  opinion  it  reduced  the  work  of  the  fire- 
man 75  per  cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent,,  as  suggested  by  Mr, 
McBain ;  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  fireman  was  therefore 
to  fire  too  heavy  and  waste  the  coal.  The  stoker  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  absolute  control  of  the  distriliution,  altlwugh  diis 
could  undoubtedly  be  remedied.  |'^^%;f  Q^O^^I't!^'"'''^^ 
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by  the  application  of  the  stoker  and  the  entire  grate  surface  could 
therefore  be  seen  and  the  fire  could  be  raked  or  hand  fired  with- 
out loss  of  time.  He  also  criticised  the  amount  of  space  occu- 
pied by  the  stoker,  the  large  number  of  parts  due  to  the  addi- 
tion of  the  crusher  and  the  conveyor  and  the  noise  made  by  the 
operation  of  the  stoker.  The  stoker  will  handle  any  kind  of  coal 
and  a  fireman  should  be  able'to  learn  to  operate  it  in  one  trip. 
Mr.  Street  said  in  reply  he  had  never  considered  the  stoker  on 
the  Santa  Fe  a  success,  because  of  the  difficulty  in  securing  a 
representative  to  see  to  its  proper  installation. 

A  representative  of  the  L.  E.  A.  &  W.,  said  that  a  Street 
stoker  had  been  in  successful  operation  on  that  road  for  IJ^ 
years.  Four  breakdowns  had  occurred  to  the  conveyor,  but  there 
had  been  no  delay  to  the  trains. 

The  C.  &  O,  has  two  of  these  stokers  in  service,  and  is  buying 
two  more.  It  permits  the  locomotives  to  be  worked  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  engines  are  in  pool  service  and  are  used  in  either 
freight  or  passenger  service.  After  a  fireman  has  made  two  or 
three  trips  with  the  stoker  he  is  able  to  spend  from  50  to  75  per 
cent,  of  his  time  on  the  seat  box. 

J.  R.  Scott  (St,  L.  &  S.  F.)  said  that  one  of  their  Mallets 
was  equipped  with  a  Street  stoker.  It  was  assigned  to  a  regular 
crew  and  gave  excellent  service.  If  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  change  crews  trouble  usually  occurred  on  the  first  trip  and  it 
became  necessary  to  clean  the  fire  on  the  road.  The  reason  was 
that  a  crew  unfamiliar  with  its  operation  pushed  the  fire  too 
hard.  To  get  the  best  results  it  was  necessary  to  practically 
starve  the  fire,  i.  e.,  to  keep  it  so  thin  that  the  grates  could  be 
seen.  The  crtishcr  had  given  trouble  a  couple  of  times  by  get- 
ting a  block  of  wood  or  iron  in  it.  It  did  not  break,  but  it  was 
a  little  difficult  to  remove  the  obstruction.  The  stoker  made 
considerable  noise.  When  standing  still  it  was  best  to  hand 
fire,  as  the  stoker  was  not  properly  adjusted  for  such  work.  On 
long  curves  the  tendency  was  to  distribute  the  coal  more  heavily 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

Clement  F.  Street  said  that  changes  were  being  made  to  over- 
come the  unequal  distribution  on  curves.  Excellent  results  are 
being  obtained  from  the  stoker  on  the  Pennsylvania,  The  engi- 
neer is  held  responsible  for  its  care  on  that  road  with  beneficial 
results.  Of  125  runs  between  Harrisburg  and  Alioona  all  but 
3  were  100  per  cent,  stoker  fired.  Changes  in  design  are  being 
made  which  will  largely  eliminate  the  noise.  It  is  easy  to  design 
a  stoker  for  high  speed  service;  the  difficult  problem  is  to  handle 
the  slow  drag  service.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  stoker  by 
comparison  with  expert  hand  firing.  Rather  should  il  be  com- 
pared with  the  average  hand  firing.  The  stoker  fired  engine 
gets  no  mercy  and  the  locomotive  can  be  worked  to  its  full 
capacity. 

Sirouse  Sioker. — J,  J.  Hannahan,  a  representative  of  the 
Strouse  stoker,  said  that  two  of  iheir  stokers  were  in  pool 
service  on  the  C.  &  A.,  one  on  a  Mikado  superheater  locomotive. 
They  are  giving  good  results.  This  type  of  stoker  is  being 
perfected  and  will  shortly  be  heard  from  in 


OTHER    BUSINESS. 


Subjects  for  i^i^.—The  committee  on  subjects  suggested  eleven 
subjects  for  1912.  These  were  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee with  Ihe  recommendation  that  a  selection  be  made  from 
them  and  that  fewer  reports  be  arranged  for  next  year.  In  si- 
most  every  case  this  year  the  discussions  had  to  be  "choked  off," 
in  order  to  get  through  the  work  of  the  convention  in  four  days. 

Report  of  Delegate  to  M.  M.  Association. — C.  F.  Richardson, 
the  retiring  president  in  1910,  was  unable  to  represent  the  asso- 
ciation at  the  Master  Mechanics'  convention  at  Atlantic  City 
last  June,  and  W.  C.  Haves  (Erie)  was  delegated  to  do  so.  He 
presented  a  detailed  report  of  the  proceedings,  emphasiiing  those 
features  which  arc  of  special  interest  to  the  traveling  engineers. 

Election  of  Officers—The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
1911-12:      President,    \V.    C.    Hayes,    Erie;    first    vice-president. 


W.  H,  Corbett.  Erie;  second  vice-president,  F.  P.  Roesch, 
El  Paso  &  Southwestern;  third  vice-president,  John  McManamy, 
Fere  Marquette;  secretary,  W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.  R. ;  treasurer,  C.  B.  Conger,  Wm.  Sellers  &  Co. ;  executive 
committee.  F.  C,  Thayer,  Southern;  V.  C.  Randolph,  Erie,  and 
J,  C,  Petty,  N,  C.  &  St.  L. ;  executive  committee,  short  term, 
Robert  Collett,  Frisco, 

Place  of  Afee/tMg.— The  southern  members  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  1912  meeting.  As  a  result  Atlanta,  Ga.,  received  71  votes, 
Chicago  53.  and  Washington,  D.  C,  10,  There  seemed  to  be  a 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  that  Chicago  being  more 
central  and  having  had  the  most  successful  meeting  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  association  should  be  again  selected.  The  executive 
committee  will  select  one  of  the  three  cities,  Atlanta,  being  given 
the  preference  if  conditions  will  warrant. 

Changes  in  Constitution. — The  fiscal  year  will  close  August  1 
instead  of  August  15.  An  associate  member  of  one  year's  stand- 
ing can  make  application  for  actiwe  membership.  The  president 
must  be  selected  from  a  man  in  active  railway  service  and  hold- 
ing the  position  of  road  foreman  of  engines,  or  a  position  rank- 
ing above  it.  The  secretary  can  pass  on  the  applications  for 
associate  membership. 

Examination  Queslioni.—A  standing  committee  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  revise  these,  as  it  may  become  necessary, 

Sufifilymen's  Election.— The  Traveling  Engineer's  Supplymen's 
Association  elected  the  following  officers:  President,  J,  Will 
Johnson,  Pyle  National  Headlight  Company,  Chicago;  secretary, 
W,  L.  Allison,  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Company,  Chicago; 
treasurer,  Frank  D.  Fenn,  Crane  Company,  Chicago;  executive 
committee:  W.  J.  Schlacks,  McCord  &  Company,  Chicago; 
Frank  H.  Clark,  The  Watson -Still  man  Company,  New  York; 
P.  H.  Stack.  Galena  Signal  Oil  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOREIGN     RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  Prussian  state  railways  for  the  first  four  months  of  their 
fiscal  year,  show  an  increase  of  S.2  per  cent,  in  passenger  earn- 
ings and  of  8.4  per  cent,  in  freight  earnings.  The  expenses  are 
not  reported  till  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  employees  of  the  Hungarian  state  railways  had  their  pay 
raised  on  May  1,  after  years  of  struggling,  which  at  times  was 
pretty  near  fighting.  They  are  divided  into  nine  classes.  The 
president  now  receives  $3,000  a  year ;  six  directors,  $2,400  each ; 
7  vice-directors,  $2,000;  8  superintendents,  $1,800;  115  engineers, 
$1,000;  430  other  engineers,  $760;  S59  engineers  of  a  still  lower 
class,  $580;  the  three  lowest  classes,  designated  only  as  "em- 
ployees," $400,  $360  and  $320.  The  total  number  of  all  classes 
is  6,039.  These  are  the  permanent  staff.  Probably  as  many 
more  are  emploj'ed  as  laborers,  etc.,  who  may  be  discharged 
when  not  needed. 

On  the  island  of  Formosa  there  are  now  273  miles  of  govern- 
ment lines,  360  miles  of  private  lines,  and  450  miles  of  push-car 
lines,  a  total  of  1,083  miles.  The  western  side  of  the  island, 
from  Tamsui  in  the  north  to  Takow  near  the  south  end,  has  a 
good  railway  service,  with  many  private  lines  connecting  with 
the  government  road.  The  latter  it  is  proposed  to  extend  to 
Nanwan.  The  opening  up  of  the  eastern  side,  which  is  very 
mountainous  and  inhabited  by  savages  in  the  northern  part,  has 
necessarily  been  slow.  The  government  line  runs  south  from 
Keelung  through  Talhoku,  the  capital,  as  does  the  Tamsui  branch 
from  the  northwestern  port  There  are  also  push-car,  or  hand- 
car, lines  on  the  cast  side,  and  the  government  proposes  build- 
ing from  Tui  to  So-o  and  ihence  to  Kwarenko,  From  Kwarenko 
south  the  government  now  operates  11  miles,  and  for  91  miles 
farther  south  traffic  is  handled  on  push-car  lines.  The  govern- 
ment expects  to  have  a  standard-gage  road  built  to  Pinan  by 
1914  and  will  later  build  to  the  southern  end,  of  the  island  and 
connect  up  with  the  line  along  the  ^ 
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CONCRETE    PILES    FOR    BRIDQE    FOUNDATIONS 

_  One  pier  and  one  abutment  of  the  new  Kentucky  &  Indiana 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville,  Ky.  {Railway  Age 
Caselte,  August  4,  page  208),  are  supported  on  concrete  piles. 
The  other  foundations  for  this  bridge  are  carried  down  to  rock, 
but  in  these  two  cases  the  depth  to  rock  was  too  great  to  per- 
mit this.  The  soil  is  a  hard  clay  and  when  dry  has  suflkient 
bearing  power  to  support  the  loads  for  which  the  footings  of  the 
mass  piers  and  abutments  were  designed.  At  high  water  the 
soil  under  the  shore  pier  on  (he  Kentucky  side  and  under  the 
abutment  on  the  Indiana  side  is  kepi  wet,  with  the  result  that 
its  bearing  power  is  greatly  reduced.     In  order  to  prevent  any 
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chance  of  failure  under  these  conditions,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  general  policy  of  making  every  part  of  the  structure  as  per- 
manent as  possible,  it  was  decided  to  support  these  two  footings 
on  concrete  piles. 

The  shore  pier  on  the  Kentucky  side  is  at  a  point  near  which 
borings  had  shown  the  soil  to  be  sandy  and  rock  to  be  at  a 
.  depth  of  about  65  ft.  The  pier  footing  is  about  21  ft.  x  62  ft., 
and  83  piles  were  used,  spaced  3  ft.  center  to  center  in  both  di- 
rections. On  the  assumption  that  the  driving  was  to  be  through 
sandy  soil,  a  1-in.  tin  speaking  tube  was  imbedded  in  the  con- 
crete longitudinally  through  the  center  of  the  pile  tor  use  in 
jetting  the  piles  to  place.  The  upper  end  of  this  tube  was  con- 
nected  by  a  nipple  to  a  cast  iron  angle  extending  outside  the 
pile,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  lower  end  of  the  pile  was  made 
square  to  insure  straight  driving.  The  reinforcement  was  four 
Ji-in.  twisted  bars  lied  with  54-'n.  bars  on  12-in.  centers.  The 
piles  were  25  ft.  long,  20  in.  S(]uare  at  the  top  and  9  in.  square 
at  the  bottom.  In  driving  piles  for  this  pier  it  was  found  that 
a  pocket  of  clay  underlay  the  sile  and  it  was  impossible  to  use 
the  jet  on  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  tube  was 
stopped  with  clay.  They  were  driven  to  place  by  a  Warrington 
steam  hammer  having  a  3,00D-lb.  striking  weight  and  a  stroke  of 
30  in.  After  driving  several  piles  the  adjacent  clay  became  so 
compacted  that  in  some  cases  it  required  5,000  blows  to  drive 
20  ft.    The  piles  stood  this  extreme  treatment  remarkably  well, 
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only  18  being  broken,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  crushing  extended 
only  about  18  in.  below  the  top.  Ordinary  steam  hammer  leads 
were  used  for  directing  the  driving,  and  a  wrought  iron  hood 
was  arranged  to  travel  in  the  leads  and  contain  the  necessary 
cushion  over  the  head  of  the  pile.  This  hood  was  made  in  two 
pieces  bolted  together  through  the  flanges,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
Oiannels  were  riveted  on  the  outside  of  this  hood,  providing  the 
necessary  clearance  to  allow  it  to  travel  in  the  channels  on  the 
inner  sides  of  the  leads.  A  number  of  experiments  were  made 
on  cushions  for  these  piles,  and  the  type  which  was  finally  de- 
veloped proved  much  better  than  anything  else  that  was  tried. 
Three  cement  bags  full  of  coarse  sawdust  were  placed  directly 
on  the  head  of  the  pile,  which  was  allowed  to  extend  several 
inches  up  into  the  hood.    Over  these  sacks  of  sawdust  was  placed 


a  block  of  beechwood  24  in.  long,  which  extended  above  the 
upper  end  of  the  hood  and  received  the  blows  of  the  hammer. 
Beech  proved  better  than  any  other  wood  for  this  purpose,  as  it 
satisfactorily  cushioned  the  blow,  yet  was  not  seriously  injured 
by  the  treatment.  The  bags  of  sawdust  proved  effective  in  pre- 
venting shattering  of  the  heads  of  the  piles,  and  were  necessary, 
as  in  some  cases  where  the  bags  were  not  used  or  were  filled 
with  a  fine  grade  of  sawdust  considerable  shattering  was  noticed, 
which  was  apparently  due  to  this  cause  alone.  Driving  the 
square-ended  piles  through  the  hard  clay  was  so  difficult  that 
the  last  batch  of  piles  for  the  pier  footing  was  made  with  a 
pyramid  point,  which  increased  the  number  driven  per  day  frorn 
three  to  nine. 

The  soil  under  the  abutment  was  known  to  be  stiff  clay,  and 
the  design  of  the  pile  was  altered  somewhat  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  gained  on  the  previous  work.  The  depth  to  rock 
under  the  abutment  was  only  a  little  over  20  ft,  so  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  length  of  the  piles  22  ft.  and  drive  them  to  solid  rock. 
All  piles  for  this  work  were  made  with  the  9-in,  point,  which 
was  in  addition  to  the  22  ft.  of  length.  The  batter  of  the  piles 
was  also  reduced,  using  14  in.,  square  at  the  upper  end  and  9  in. 
square  at  the  lower,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I.  The  same  reinforce- 
ment was  used  as  described  above.  This  reinforcement  was  ap- 
parently ample,  for  there  were  no  breakages  that  could  be  traced 
to  a  lack  of  reinforcement.  Even  better  results  might  have  been 
obtained,  however,  if  a  greater  depth  of  concrete  had  been  pro- 
vided over  the  upper  end  of  the  reinforcing  bars.     If  the  concrete 
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above  the  bars  is  shattered  off,  the  vibrations  due  to  the  driving 
are  carried  down  through  the  pile  and  may  result  in  serious 
damage.  The  progress  in  driving  through  the  clay  had  been  so 
slow  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  adopt  some  method  of 
decreasing  the  time  required  for  this  work.  After  numerous 
suggestions  had  been  tried,  the  following  method  was  adopted 
and  used  with  good  results.  Three  men  with  a  post  hole 
augur  bored  12-in,  holes  from  16  to  19  ft,  deep  in  which  to  start 
the  driving.  Six  men  using  two  augurs  were  able  to  dig  about 
20  holes  a  day  and  keep  ahead  of  the  driving  gang.  A  heavier 
steam  hammer,  having  a  striking  weight  of  6,000  lbs.  with  a 
stroke  of  30  in.,  was  substituted.  In  driving  piles  in  augur  holes, 
the  pile  was  placed  in  the  hole  and  the  weight  of  the  hammer 
allowed  to  rest  on  it  before  driving  was  started.  This  weight 
was  usually  sufficient  to  push  the  pile  down  from  8  to  11  ft. 
The  leads  were  then  shifted  until  the  hood  came  over  the  top  of 
the  pile,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  have  the  leads  exactly 
in  line  with  the  hole,  for  if  the  pile  was  strained  to  Ihe  leads 
the  top  was  likely  to  crack  badly.  Out  of  12S  piles  driven  in 
this  manner,  only  one  was  shattered  enough  to  condemn  it,  and 
on  only  three  was  it  necessary  to  cast  new  heads  after  driving. 
It  was  found  that  the  driving  had  to  be  stopped  at  intervals  to 
allow  air  and  water  in  the  augur  holes  to  escape  through  the 
gravel  which  overlay  the  rock.  If  this  was  not  done  tre- 
mendous pressure  was  exerted  by  this  compressed  air  and  water. 
The  depth  to  rock  had  been  determined  by  soundings  before 
the  driving  was  begun,  with  the  intention  of  stopping  a 
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piles  struck  the  rock,  biit  it  proved  very  easy  to  tell  when  rock 
was  reached  by  the  sound  of  the  hammer  blow.  The  last  few 
blows  were  usually  light  ones,  as  there  was  great  danger  of  in- 
juring the  piles  if  many  blows  were  struck  after  the  rock  was 
reached.  It  was  possible  to  drive  15  to  18  piles  a  day  in  the 
augur  holes  utider  the  body  of  the  abutment,  where  they  were 
spaced  3  ft  center  to  center  on  lines  perpendicular  to  the  face 
of  the  abutment.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  experience  gained 
in  this  work,  it  was  possible  to  drive  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the 
piles  without  a  crack,  and  the  10  per  cent,  were  cracked  only 
about  12  in.  from  the  top. 

The  piles  were  cast  on  molding  boards  convenient  to  the  point 
where  they  were  to  be  driven,  and  allowed  to  cure  on  these 
boards  tor  30  days  before  driving.  The  concrete  used  was  a 
1 :2:4  mixture,  using  IJ^-in.  stone.  The  cost  of  making  the  piles 
averaged  about  50  cents  a  lineal  foot,  and  of  driving  about  30 
cents,  making  the  total  cost  of  the  piles  in  place  about  80  cents 
a  lineal  foot.  This  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  W.  M, 
Mitchell,  general  manager  and  chief  engineer  of  the  Kentucky 
&  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad.  The  Foster  Creighton  Gould 
Company  was  the  contractor,  Wilbur  Creighton  being  super- 
intendent in  charge. 


LETTERS    FROM    AN   OLD    RAILWAY    OFFICIAL    TO    HIS 
SON,  A  GENERAL  MANAGER.* 

XV. 

Los  Ahceles.  Cal..  July  15,  1911. 

My  Dear  Boy  : — How  many  miles  of  road  should  one  division 
superintendent  handle?  Like  the  old  lady's  recipe  for  pie  crust, 
it  all  depends.  Some  superintendents  in  the  east  with  two  hun- 
dred miles  handle  as  much  business  as  do  their  western  brothers 
with  a  thousand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  mileage  has  little  to  do 
with  the  question.  On  the  ideal  division  the  superintendent  is 
in  the  middle  with  territory  extending  one  freight  district  in 
each  direction.  If  he  happens  to  be  at  a  hub  he  can  comfortably 
handle  several  freight  district  spokes,  which  will  increase  his 
mileage  accordingly.  Under  such  a  condition  the  advantages  of 
a  seemingly  large  mileage  are  numerous.  The  superintendent 
can  run  his  power  wherever  most  needed.  He  can  hold  back 
at  the  farther  end  of  one  district  cars  that  he  knows  the  con- 
necting district  cannot  possibly  load  or  unload  for  several  days. 
He  can  preserve  a  balance  which  is  irnpossible  when  jurisdictions 
divide  at  the  hub.  In  the  latter  case  each  superintendent  hurries 
freight  to  the  end  of  the  division  to  avoid  a  paper  record  show- 
ing delay  on  his  territory.  The  result  is  that  the  next  man  has 
terminal  indigestion  because  he  has  been  fed  too  fast.  There- 
fore, divisional  jurisdiction  should,  when  possible,  change  at 
an  outlying  district  terminal  away  from  a  large  city.  This 
avoids  the  added  complication  due  to  industrial  switching,  sub- 
urban trains,  restricted  area,  etc.,  etc.  A  congestion  of  cars  is 
often  caused  by  a  congestion  of  jurisdictions.  Vou  may  avoid 
the  one  by  diffusing  the  other.  Several  roads  in  the  country 
could  have  saved  heavy  expenditures  for  larger  terminal  facili- 
ties by  more  scientific  organizations. 

The  amount  of  mileage  a  superintendent  can  economically 
handle  depends,  then,  for  the  most  part  u)>on  the  location  of 
his  headquarters.  Such  location  in  turn  admits  of  no  hard  and 
fast  rule.  Cities  and  towns  spring  up  and  industries  develop 
quite  regardless  of  the  limits  of  a  hundred-mile  freight  district 
and  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour  on  the  ruling  grade.  A  rail- 
way usually  begins  and  ends  at  a  large  city  which  is  either  a 
seaport  or  a  gateway.  It  is  normally  better  to  locale  a  division 
superintendent  at  such  beginning  and  ending  city.  He  can  then 
handle  its  terminals  and  the  one  or  more  diverging  freight  dis- 
tricts. His  division  should  include  the  terminal  at  the  farther 
end  of  such  districts,  to  afford  him  opportunity  both  to  hold 
back  stuff  whose  inopportune  arrival  might  congest  the  more 
complicated  terminals  at  headquarters  and  to  relieve  such  term- 
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inals  promptly  by  movement  outward.  In  other  words,  owing 
to  his  important  terminals  this  superintendent  should  have  less 
mileage  than  his  country  brother  who  would  be  in  the  middle^ 
between  the  second  and  third  districts. 

Some  roads  try  to  solve  the  problem  by  giving  the  superin- 
tendent the  first  and  second  districts  with  headquarters  in  the 
middle.  If  in  such  case  the  general  offices  happen  to  be  at  the 
initial  point  they  soon  ignore  the  superintendent  and  do  business 
direct  with  his  terminal  subordinates.  When  this  condition  be- 
comes intolerable,  one  of  two  things  usually  happens.  Perhaps 
the  superintendent's  office  is  moved  to  the  first  terminal  where 
it  really  belongs.  Thereupon  he  loses  full  touch  with  his  freight 
crews  on  the  second  district,  which  is  left  out  in  the  air.  The 
other  attempted  remedy  is  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  term- 
inals reporting  direct  to  the  general  offices.  The  difference  in 
viewpoint  thus  legalized  may  cost  the  stockholders  much  money. 
To  the  terminal  superintendent  the  trains  are  always  made  up 
on  time  and  the  power  and  road  crews  are  seldom  ready.  To 
the  division  superintendent  the  trains  are  seldom  made  up  on 
time  and  the  power  and  road  crews  are  always  ready.  Much 
energy  of  both  officials  and  their  offices  as  well  as  that  of  the 
general  superintendent  and  his  office  is  then  directed  to  hold- 
ing useless  post  mortems  and  negotiating  unnecessary  treaties  of 
peace.  Remember,  my  boy,  that  typewriters  exert  no  tractive 
power  and  explanations  move  no  cars.  Self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature.  We  must  so  organize  that  this  law  will 
■  operate  to  keep  the  company  into  clear,  not  to  put  some  other 
fellow  in  the  hole.  All  of  these  questions  are  largely  matters 
of  opinion.  After  working  with  every  kind  of  terminal  organ- 
ization all  over  the  country,  your  old  Dad  believes  that  the 
best  is  to  have  a  division  superintendent  at  the  big  terminal 
with  an  assistant  superintendent  in  direct  charge  of  and  re' 
sponsible  for  such  terminal,  the  superintendent  controlling  every 
diverging  freight   district  to   include  the   next  terminal. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  a  large  terminal  de- 
mands  preferred  consideration,  because  owing  to  restricted  area 
its  problems  are  intensive  and  expensive.  A  dispatcher  has  a 
hundred  miles  or  more  over  which  to  keep  his  trains  apart, 
while  a  yardmaster  finds  his  engines  bunched  within  a  mile  or 
two.  Again,  if  the  cost  of  terminal  switching  does  occasionally 
happen  to  be  reflected  in  a  freight  rate,  the  genial  gentlemen  of 
the  traffic  department  are  prone  to  recommend  its  absorption. 
I  believe  as  a  broad  proposition  that  the  management  of  rail- 
ways is  more  scientific  than  that  of  most  modern  industries.  I 
would  not  liCe,  however,  to  file  much  of  their  terminal  operation 
as  an  exhibit.  A  majority  of  the  switch  engines  in  the  United 
States  have  one  superfluous  man  in  the  crew.  This  is  partly  be- 
cause so  few  operating  officials  have  sufficient  practical  knowledge 
of  switching  to  go  out  and  intelligently  handle  a  crew  all  day. 
If  you  don't  believe  this,  make  some  time  and  motion  studies  of 
switching.  Compare  the  relative  performance  of  your  yard 
conductors.  The  tasks  of  road  conductors  are  relatively  so  well 
defined  that  comparison  of  individual  performance  is  not  so 
difficult.  The  intense  conditions  of  a  terminal  complicate  such 
differentiation  as  among  yard  conductors. 

Another  factor  of  prime  importance  in  determining  the  size  of 
an  operating  division  is  the  location  of  train  dispatchers.  The 
dispatcher's  table  should  always  be  considered  an  integral  part 
of  the  superintendent's  headquarters  offices.  The  train  sheet  is 
perhaps  the  best  record  on  a  railway.  It  is  never  fudged  by  being 
made  up  in  advance.  It  is  a  history  usually  unimpeachable 
because  it  is  so  close  to  the  actual  transactions  which  it  records. 
It  deals  with  the  essence  of  railway  operation,  train  movement. 
Fev  are  the  important  records  on  a  railway  that  do  not  derive 
their  primary  data  from  the  train  sheet.  The  sheet  may  be 
graphic,  like  a  daily  time  card  chart,  or  may  be  cut  up  into  card 
strips,  as  under  the  A  B  C  system.  In  any  form,  it  is  a  funda- 
mental of  operating  history. 

The  number  of  dispatchers  to  which  a  division  is  limited  is. 
like  the  number  of  miles,  a  variable.  With  beadquariers  at  the 
hub,   one   superintendent   and   one.cbief  ui^at^bck O^f f^ com- 
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fortably  handle  three  or  four  sets  of  dispatchers.  An  outlying 
.division  with  thin  Iraffic  may  require  only  one  set  of  dispatchers. 
When  il  becomes  necesary  to  locate  a  set  of  dispatchers  away 
from  division  headquarters,  it  is  time  to  appoint  another  super- 
inlendent  and  crealc  a  new  division,  perhaps  with  only  a  light 
staff  of  all  'round  officials.  So  important  is  the  train  sheet 
and  so  much  of  vital,  human  interest  centers  around  a 
despatcher's  office,  that  the  far  away  superintendent  must  refer 
much  correspondence  to  this  detached  portion  of  his  office.  The 
result  is  expensive  circumlocution  and  a  lack  of  human  touch. 
The  superintendent  has  in  effect  become  a  general  superintendent 
too  far  away  from  real  things.  A  trainmaster  or  a  chief  dis- 
patcher is  really  carrying  the  responsibility  of  a  superintendent 
without  the  title  and  authority  necessary  for  smooth  admin- 
istration. I  know  several  railways  that'  are  fooling  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  arc  saving  money  by  having  one 
superintendent  for  two  dispatching  offices.  One  of  them  has 
five  superintendents  and  ten  dispatching  offices,  really  ten  divi- 
sions in  fact,  if  not  in  name.  By  a  logical  arrangement  of  terri- 
tory these  ten  dispatching  offices  could  be  consolidated  into 
seven  division  headquarters  and  the  road  operated  in  seven 
divisions.  In  these  days  of  overtime  and  complex  working 
schedules,  a  timekeeper  should  check  the  time  slips  against  the 
original  train  sheet,  not  against  a  copy,  a  transcript  or  an  ex- 
cerpt. A  division  accounting  bureau  handling  all  that  it  should 
handle  has  also  much  other  use  for  the  train  sheet. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  train  sheet  as  a  record,  and 
with  which  it  should  be  closely  related,  is  the  conductor's  car 
and  tonnage  report ;  what  the  men  call  the  wheel  report.  This 
important  report  made  by  a  division  man  is  sent  to  a  remote 
general  office  in  disregard  of  the  responsible  head  of  such  divi- 
sion, the  superintendent.  The  result  is  that  a  distant  authority, 
the  superintendent  of  transportation,  is  telling  the  superintendent 
that  certain  cars  are  being  delayed  on  the  latter's  division.  This 
profuse  correspondence  is  often  foolish,  because  meantime  the 
cars  have  actually  gone.  Some  roads  now  have  a  carbon  copy 
of  the  wheel  report  made  for  the  use  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ment. Why  not  send  this  carbon  to  division  headquarters  and 
let  the  division  accounting  bureau  make  up  the  ton  miles  and 
the  car  miles,  subject  to  proper  check  after  the  fact?  Why  not 
have  the  office  of  the  superintendent  know  so  much  about  the 
cars  on  his  division  that  he  will  tell  the  general  offices  that  cer- 
tain cars  are  being  delayed  on  his  division  for  lack  of  .motive 
power,  loading  or  disposition,  conditions  which^  perhaps,  the 
general  office,  with  its  larger  view,  can  remedy?  This  would 
also  permit,  when  desirable,  the  checking  of  the  agents'  car 
reports  against  the  conductors'  reports.  The  more  closely  to 
actual  transactions  we  can  do  our  checking  the  more  intelligent 
should  be  the  process  and  the  smaller  its  volume. 

I  wish  that  you  would  come  out  here  and  see  the  Southern 
Pacific  run  its  monthly  supply,  pay  and  inspection  train.  Before 
coming,  re-read  my  letter  to  you  on  the  subject  some  seven  years 
ago.  I  know  of  no  place  where  the  idea  has  been  better  carried 
out.  Ideas  seldom  originate  with  any  one  man.  They  seem 
rather  to  float  around  in  the  air.  They  are  pulled  down  by 
those  who  happen  to  erect  lightning  rods  or  like  Benjamin 
Franklin  to  fly  kites.  To  vary  the  metaphor,  do  not  laugh  at 
people  who  ride  hobbies.  Sometimes  they  ride  well  enough  and 
far  enough  to  demonstrate  that  the  hobby  is  a  real  horse.  Then 
it  is  the  turn  of  the  horse  to  laugh. 

Whenever  I  see  an  announcement  that  a  division  has  adopted 
the  telephone  for  train  dispatching.  I  always  feel  that  there 
should  be  an  accompanying  apology  for  being  several  years 
behind  the  times.  For  years  progressive  young  railway  men 
advocated  the  telephone  only  to  be  assured  by  old-lime  dispatcher 
officials  of  the  unwisdom  of  such  a  course.  Time  and  practical 
tests  have  shown  that  not  only  is  the  telephone  practicable  for 
dispatching,  but  it  actually  makes  operation  safer  because 
of  the  increased  human  touch.  Whenever  and  wherever  we  can 
replace  3  specialist  with  an  all  ■round  man  we  are  gaining. 

'I  he  first  train  dispatching  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  Charles 


Minot  when  a  superintendent  on  the  Erie  in  the  early  fifties.  So 
seriously  was  the  matter  taken  that  only  the  superintendent 
himself  could  issue  a  train  order,  even  though  this  involved  call- 
ing him  out  of  bed.  Hence  the  foolish,  feudal  custom  of  signing 
the  superintendent's  initials  to  alt  train  orders.  It  soon  developed 
that  a  regular  dispatcher  was  necessary.  Accdl-dingly,  a  con- 
ductor, a  man  who  knew  how  trains  were  practically  handled,  was 
taken  off  the  road  and  brought  to  the  superintendent's  office  to 
dispatch  trains.  Slop  off  at  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y„  some  time  and  in 
a  local  hotel  see  the  portraits  of  some  of  these  old  Erie  dis- 
patcher-conductors, their  dignity  being  protected  by  the  tall  beaver 
hats  of  the  period.  The  dispatcher  not  being  a  telegrapher,  he 
wrote  out  his  orders  and  handed  them  to  a  young  operator  to 
send.  This  operator  was  a  bright  fellow,  who,  by  and  by,  gradu- 
ated into  a  dispatcher,  able  to  send  his  own  orders  and  often  to 
do  the  work  previously  requiring  both  men.  Too  often  it  has 
happened  that  the  experience  of  the  new  dispatcher,  a  telegrapher 
specialist,  was  limited  to  the  office  end,  with  no  first-hand  experi- 
ence in  train  service.  The  telephone,  fulfilling  the  immutable 
laws  of  evolution,  will  take  us  back  to  first  principles.  The  dis- 
patchers of  the  future  will  graduate  from  the  train,  engine  and 
yard  service,  through  the  dispatcher's  office  to  higher  official 
positions.  The  man  who  gives  the  order  will  be  a  man  who  has 
once  carried  out  such  an  order  himself.  The  man  below  will 
obey  the  more  cheerfully  and  the  more  intelligently  because  of 
increased  confidence  in  the  man  above. 

When  the  record  is  made  up  by  the  future  historian,  with 
that  discriminating  perspective  which  time  alone  can  give,  high 
will  be  the  place  accorded  the  railway  officials  and  employees  of 
America.  The  military,  the  pioneers  of  civilization,  the  fore- 
runners of  stability,  have  their  periods  of  enervating  peace. 
Transportation,  the  first  handmaiden  of  progress,  is  in  active 
attendance  every  day  of  the  year.  Those  who  worship  at  her 
shrine  and  follow  her  teachings  must  lead  the  strenuous  life  and 
love  the  voice  of  duty.  The  splendid,  virile  performance  of  the 
past,  handicapped  often  by  crude  facilities  and  forced  expansion, 
must  and  will  be  eclipsed  under  the  intense,  trying  conditions  of 
the  present  and  the  future.  In  no  profession  more  than  in  ours 
is  there  eternity  of  opportunity. 

Affectionately,  your  own  d.  a.  d. 
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300  miles  of  circuit  > 


in  the  center.  We  have  not  found 
cars,  but  I  believe  that  every  inspei 
car,  particularly  where  there  are  ft 
supposed  to  be  continually  on  the 
spector's  duty  is  not  so  much  to  re 


have  one  telephone  inspector  for 
ith  his  headquarters  approximately 


vent  them  occurring. — W.  /.  Catnp  (C.  P,  R.). 


necessary  to  provide  motor 
■r  should  have  a  light  motor 

trains.  Our  inspectors  are 
ove.  I  consider  that  an  in- 
prc- 


China  has  now  a  total  of  about  5.404  miles  of  railway 
in  operation,  or  almost  completed.  Of  the  railway  lines  in 
actual  operation,  2,433  miles  are  in  Manchuria,  and  about  two- 
thirds  of  these  are  Japanese  or  Russian.  There  is  in  course 
of  construction  a  total  of  about  1,?02  miles,  some  of  which 
will  probably  not  be  completed  for  several  years.  There  is 
projected,  with  more  or  less  definite  plans  of  construction, 
surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  authorized  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment or  not,  a  total  of  13,434  miles.  Construction  during  1910 
added  rather  less  than  500  miles  to  the  railways  of  the  empire. 
Nor  is  the  prospect  for  1911  much  more  promising,  since  almost 
no  new  enterprises  have  been  undertaken.  While  plans  for  new 
railways  in  China  are  numerous,  actual  development  is  proceed- 
ing slowly.  The  Imperial  decree  declaring  the  nationalization 
of  Chinese  railways  and  the  completion  of  the  loan  agreement 
toward  the  construction  of  the  Hankow- Szechuan  system  in  de- 
fiance of  provincial  opposition  mark  a  very  definite  advance 
toward  the  resumption  on  a  large  scale  of  railway  building. 
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AUTOMATIC    FIRE    DOOR    FOR    LOCOMOTIVES. 


The  Shoemaker  automatic  fire  door  for  locomotives  illustrated 
herewith,  has  been  redesigned  to  prevent  a  wasteful  leakage  of 
air  past  the  two  piston  heads  which  operate  the  doors.  The 
makers— the  National  Railway  Devices  Company,  Chicago — claim 


The  piston  down-stroke  or  door-opening  movement  is  secured 
by  applying  the  air  to  the  upper  side  of  the  large  piston  head  by 
means  of  a  foot  valve.  In  both  up  and  down  strokes,  the  pistoir 
action  is  automatically  cushioned,  relieving  the  jar  on  the  doorS( 
lever  pins,  levers  and  the  cylinder  itself. 

The  two  illustrations  show  the  fire  door  open  and  closed.  The 
door  ring  is  attached  to  the  locomotive  boiler  by  the  studs  A. 
The  door  guides  are  bolted  to  the  door-ring  by  stud-bolts  B,  and 
an  upright  plate,  to  which  the  air  cylinder  is  fastened,  is  attached 
to  the  right  hand  ends  by  bolts  C.  The  foot-valve,  which  is 
operated  by  a  pedal,  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  boiler  by  the  stud- 
bolts  D,  which  are  the  only  additional  holes  necessary  to  be  made 
in  boiler  other  than  required  for  the  swing  door.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  illustrations  that  the  fire  door  is  composed  of  two 
distinct  and  self-contained  mechanisms,  each  possible  to  operate 
entirely  independent  of  the  other.  These  may  be  properly  desig- 
nated as  door  parts  and  air  parts.  The  operation  of  the  former, 
when  disconnected  from  the  latter  by  the  removal  of  a  pin 
joining  the  fulcrum  lever  arm  to  the  piston,  is  by  a  hand  oper- 
ating lever. 
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Shoemaker  Fire  Door;  Open. 

that  the  parts  which  have  heretofore  rendered  the  door  inopera- 
tive on  account  of  instense  heat  have  been  eliminated,  and  that 
the  air  containing  parts  arc  sufficiently  removed  from  the  dooi 
opening  to  avoid  trouble  due  to  the  extreme  heat.  In  the  Shoe- 
maker air  cylinder,  the  differential  idea  which  has  been  so  suc- 
cessfully  embodied    in  the   construction   of  the  locomotive   air 


Shoemaker  Fire  Door;  Cloeed. 

pump,  has  been  used,  and -with  it  the  up-stroke  of  the  piston  or 
the  door-closing  movement  is  automatic  The  doors  are  locked 
shut  by  air  in  their  closed  position,  which  prevents  them  from 
working  open  when  the  locomotive  passes  over  sharp  curves. 


CABLE    RAILWAYS.  IN   AFRICA. 

The  Schume,  Schagai  and  Megamba  forests,  in  German  West 
Africa,  are  at  an  altitude  of  about  4,920  ft.  above  the  sea.  To 
bring  them  into  communication  with  the  Usambara  Railway, 
which  runs  through  the  Pangain  plain,  the  only  feasible  method 
was  a  cable  railway.  The  firm  of  Wilkins  &  Wiese,  which  has 
a  concession  for  exploiting  these  forests,  contracted  with  the 
firm  of  Ad.  Bleichert  &  Co.  in  Leipzig,  Germany,  to  construct 
this  road.  The  preliminary  work  was  finished  in  1906,  but  then 
difticulties  on  every  side  commenced.  The  road  is  now  in  op- 
eration for  a  length  of  6  miles,  rising  in  this  distance  4,920  ft. 
It  is  in  three  sections,  each  with  a  completely  independent  endless 
cable.  The  first  section  extends  from  New  Hornow  to  Corner 
Station  No.  1.  The  section  from  New  Hornow  to  the  toot  of 
the  mountains  was  built  on  a  steep  grade.  To  accomplish  this 
it  was  necessary  to  build  a  large  power  station,  but  from  the 
crest  of  the  ridge  down  to  corner  station  No.  I,  the  weight  of 
the  logs  is  sufficient  to  bring  down  the  cars  and  to  furnish  con- 
siderable surplus  of  power  for  producing  electric  light  and  power 
in  New  Hornow. 

In  order  to  get  the  power  which  was  necessary  for  the  first 
ascent,  it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  a  very  powerful  sta- 
tionary engine,  but  the  transportation  of  this  machine  on  African 
roads  from  Mombo  over  the  William  valley  to  New  Hornow. 
about  35  miles,  caused  the  principal  delay  in  the  construction  of 
the  road.  Two  or  three  Europeans  and  more  than  100  negroes 
worked  seven  months  long  at  this.  The  boiler  was  fastened  on 
a  railway  car  and  then  run  along  on  rails  that  were  continually 
laid  down,  taken  up  and  laid  down  again  further  on,  until  the 
top  of  the  mountain  was  reached.  According  to  the  difficulties 
encountered,  the  advance  made  each  day  varied  from  100  to 
1,000  yds.  It  was  necessary  to  build  bridges,  widen  roads  and 
blast  rocks,  and  all  along  there  was  danger  of  letting  the  whole 
thing  fall  into  the  abyss.  Between  corner  stations  1  and  2  there 
were  reaches  of  about  1,000  yds.  of  cables  without  intermediate 
support.  These  required  very  strong  towers  at  each  end.  The 
latter  are  of  iron,  100  ft.  high,  and  might  be  said  to  be  stuck  on  to 
the  side  of  the  mountain.  No  piece  of  these  towers  could  weigh 
more  than  the  usual  load— 66  Ibs.^for  a  native  bearer.  Each  one 
had  to  be  carried  up  along  special  paths  cut  for  this  purpose;  and 
the  same  was  the  case  with  casks  of  cement,  and  all  other  build- 
ing materials.  From  corner  station  2  to  the  unloading  station, 
Mkumbara  on  the  Usambara  Railway,  the  fall  is  comparatively 
slight.  From  this  point  the  logs  can  be  loaded  easily  on  the  cars. 
The  entire  run  of  6  miles  is  made  in  an  hour.  Down  grade,  the 
maximum  load  is  ten  tons ;  up  grade,  only  one  ton.  The  heaviest 
piece  that  may  be  taken  is  1,760  lbs., 
two  cars. 
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At  Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  last  week  two  Pullman  porters  were  ar- 
rested on  charges  of  having  committed  serious  thefts  from  the 
baggage  of  passengers. 

At  Parame,  France,  September  4,  R.  G,  Garros  soared  in  an 
aeroplane  to  a  height  of  13,945  ft.,  nearly  half  a  mile  higher 
than  the  best   previous  record. 

The  Southern  Pacific  hospital  at  San  Francisco  has  received 
from  Mrs.  E.  H.  Harriman  a  gift  of  $50,000,  with  which  to  estab- 
lish a  bacteriological  laboratory. 

The  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Pitcairn,  near  Pittsburgh, 
are  now  working  at  full  capacity,  over  300  men  having  been 
■  hired  within  the  last  three  weeks. 

On  the  .Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  tines  in  California,  eleven 
passenger  conductors  have  been  discharged  for  the  reason,  it  is 
said,  that  they  carried  passengers  on  ''short  fares." 

One  of  the  features  of  the  general  retrenchment  recently  or- 
dered on  the  Southern  Pacific  is  the  discharge  or  suspension  ol 
train  auditors  on  some  or  all  of  the  divisions  where  these  au- 
ditors are  employed. 

The  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  has  begun  suit  at  Peru 
to  prosecute  the  Wabash  Railroad  for  violating  the  law  which 
requires  three  men  in  each  switching  crew.  It  is  complained 
that  a  certain  crew  has  three  men  a  pari  of  the  time,  but  that 
one  of  the  men  has  also  other  duties  to  perform. 

The  Cunard  steamship  Lusitania,  delayed  in  its  westward  jour- 
ney last  week  because  of  the  strike  of  dock  laborers  in  England, 
lay  at  her  dock  in  New 'York  City  only  32  hours  and  10  minutes, 
returning  to  Liverpool  at  6  o'clock  Monday  evening.  During 
this  time  the  vessel  took  aboard  5,500  tons  of  coal.  Her  last 
eastward  cargo  of  freight  was  still  in  her  hold.  The  officers 
having  been  unable  to  get  men  in  Liverpool  to  unload  it. 

The  State  Board  of  Equalization  of  Idaho  has  made  sweeping 
increases  in  the  valuation  of  the  railways  of  the  slate.  The 
valuation  of  the  main  line  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  is  reported 
as  $26,028,090,  as  against  $?,15S,720  last  year;  and  other  im- 
portant sections  of  railway  are  assessed  at  sums  more  than  two 
or  three  times  as  large  as  former  assessments. 

A  southbound  e.xpress  train  of  the  Southern  Pacific  was  at- 
tacked by  robbers,  about  forty  miles  north  of  Redding,  Cal,,  on 
the  night  of  September  I,  and  two  safes  in  the  express  car 
were  blown  open.  The  robbers  had  boarded  the  train  at  a  sta- 
tion and  the  engineman  was  ignorant  of  their  presence  and  did 
not  stop  until  he  heard  the  explosion  in  the  express  car.  The 
robbers  grasped  what  valuables  they  could  and  jumped  olT  and 
escaped  in  the  darkness  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped. 

In  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  flying  machines  near 
Boston  on  Monday  last,  E.  L,  Ovington,  flying  in  a  Bleriot  mono- 
plane, made  a  flight  of  about  ,160  miles  in  3  hours,  6  minutes,  23 
seconds,  actual  time  in  motion.  The  flight  was  made  from 
Boston  northwest  to  Nashua;  thence  southwest  to  Worcester; 
thence  southeast  to  Providence,  and  thence  northeast  to  the 
starting  point.  Stops  were  made  at  each  of  the  cities  named, 
where  fairs  were  in  progress,  attended  by  many  thousands  of 
spectators.  Mr.  Ovington  received  a  prize  of  $10,000  from  the 
Boston  Globe. 

At  Holly,  Mich.,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  a  tew  weeks  ago 
the  engineman  and  fireman  of  a  freight  train  were  taken  sud- 
denly sick  and  were  obliged  to  stop  their  train  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  get  off  the  engine.  They  were  picked  up  un- 
conscious and,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  they  had  been 
poisoned  by  drinking  water  from  the  tender.  An  officer  of  the 
road  informs  us  that  this  supposition  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
sickness  was  erroneous.  An  examination  by  a  physician  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  men  had  been  poisoned  by  something 
which  they  had  eaten  at  a  station  about  40  miles  back. 

The  Frisco  Refrigerator  Line  has  been  incorporated  in  Mis- 
souri, with  a  nominal  capital iiation,  to  engage  in  the  refrigerator 
transportation  business  in  connection  with  the  St,  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  Railroad,     It  is  planned  to  operate  2,500  refrigerator 


cars,  and  the  handling  of  all  fruit  and  other  commodities  re- 
quiring refrigeration  will  be  taken  over  by  the  new  company. 
The  incorporators  are  the  following  officers  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco:  W.  B.  Biddle,  vice-president;  W.  C.  Nixon. 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  St.  Louis;  F,  H.  Hamilton, 
secretary-treasurer ;  B.  W,  Redfeam,  genera!  perishable  freight 
agent,  and  F.   H.  Wood,  general  attorney. 

A  recent  explanation  of  the  plan  adapted  some  years  ago  by 
the  Illinois  Central,  of  giving  its  employees  a  chance  to  buy 
stock  in  the  company,  states  that  an  application  blank,  which  is 
printed  in  triplicate,  is  furnished  to  any  employee  wishing  to 
purchase  a  share.  When  he  fills  il  out  the  blank  is  sent  to  the 
officer  of  the  road  on  whose  payroll  his  name  is  listed,  and  it  is 
then  sent  to  the  office  of  the  comptroller  in  Chicago,  where  the 
price  is  fixed  on  the  share,  based  on  the  latest  quotation  on  the 
New  York  stock  market  on  the  day  of  the  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication. Deductions  from  his  payrolls  of  $5,  or  any  multiple 
thereof,  are  authorized  by  the  employee,  and  on  completion  of 
the  payment  a  certificate  registered  in  his  name  on  the  books 
of  the  company  will  be  issued  to  him.  He  can  then  start  to 
make  payments  on  a  second  share. 

The  Pennsylvania  is  renewing  its  lectures  on  "First  Aid  to 
the  Injured,"  and  has  notified  employees  that  the  interest  taken 
by  them  in  the  subject  will  be  one  of  the  elements  of  their 
qualifications  to  be  considered  when  they  are  up  for  promotion. 
During  the  last  three  years  the  medical  officers  of  the  company 
have  given  lectures  of  this  kind  to  over  15,000  employees.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  season  the  company  intends  to  invite  local  city 
firemen  and  policemen  to  attend  the  lectures.  In  these  lec- 
tures the  men  are  taught  not  only  how  to  carry  an  injured 
person  on  a  stretcher,  but  they  also  receive  instructions  for 
taking  primary  care  of  wounds,  fractures,  burns,  and  shocks, 
without  the  use  of  drugs,  until  competent  medical  aid  can  be  ob- 
tained. They  are  also  instructed  in  the  emergency  treatment 
of  pain,  unconsciousness,  convulsions,  effects  of  heat  and  cold, 
and  resuscitation  from  electric  shock, 

A  meeting  of  members  and  representatives  of  the  State  Rail- 
way Commissions  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  New 
Jersej',  South  Dakota  and  Nebraska  was  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb., 
August  29  and  30,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  permanent  or- 
ganization to  exchange  information  and  secure  uniform  methods 
of  physical  valuation  and  accounting.  The  decision  of  Judge 
Sanborn  in  the  Minnesota  rate  cases  was  denounced  in  resolu- 
tions as  imperiling  the  usefulness  of  state  commissions  in  reg- 
ulating rates ;  and  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to 
brief  the  arguments  of  the  commissioners  and  present  them  to 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  at  the  hearing  on  appeal  of 
the  Minnesota  cases.  The  representatives  of  the  Wisconsin 
commission  declined  to  sign  the  resolutions  on  the  ground  that 
he  opposed  organization  among  the  states  to  co-operate  in  rate 
litigation  cases  or  for  other  similar  purposes. 

The  auditor  of  the  Texas  Railway  "Commission  has  compiled 
the  following  statement,  comparing  the  revenues  and  expenses 
of  the  Texas  railways  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1911, 
with  those  of  the  previous  fiscal  yearr 
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The  Ohio  stale  tax  commission  has  fixed  the  value  of  the 
aggregate  taxable  property  of  the  102  railways  in  that  state  at 
$573,234,249,  this  valuation  being  almost  250  per  cent,  in  excess 
of  the  amount  the  same  property  was  assessed  for  taxation  last 
year.  The  total  valuation  of  the  different  lines  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  in  the  state  is  given  at  approximately  $183,823,675 ; 
of  the  New  York  Central,  $95,627,890,  and  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  $70,713,375,  Several  of  the  roads  which  protested  against 
the  tentative  valuations  that  the  lax  commission  placed  c 
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property  some  weeks  ago,  were  given  hearings  and  some  chahges 
have  been  made ;  and  investigations  into  the  valuations  of  a  few 
of  the  smaller  roads  have  not  been  completed. 

In  Boston,  barrels  of  beer  being  brought  from  the  brewery 
to  the  bar-room  are  no  longer  broken  by  bad  bungling,  but 
are  allowed  to  bounce  on  bags  of  cork,  the  bag  being  laid  on 
the  sidewalk.  A  Boston  boy,  with  brains,  observing  this 
beneficent  practice,  began  boldly  to  suggest  its  applicability 
to  the  unloading  of  baggage.  As  skids  are  clumsy  and 
troublesome,  and  their  use  can  only  be  enforced  by  regular 
prodding,  we  endorse  this  Boston  idea  most  warmly. 

Telegraphing  Around  the  World. 
On  Sunday  evening.  August  20,  a  telegram  sent  around  the 
world  by  the  New  York  Times  made  the  circuit  in  16  minutes, 
30  seconds.  The  message,  addressed  to  the  Times,  was  sent  from 
the  telegraph  room  of  that  paper  at  7:00  p.  m.,  and  it  was  re- 
ceived at  the  same  office  at  7:16:30.  The  aggregate  length  of 
lines  traversed  is  said  to  have  been  28,613  miles. 

Maila  by  Freight  Train. 

The  order  of  the  second  assistant  postmaster  general  directing 
the  shipment  of  monthly  and  semi-monthly  magazines  by  freight 
train,  which  was  noticed  last  week,  page  444,  provides  for  such 
shipments  not  only  westward  from  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh,  but 
also  eastward  over  the  same  routes,  and  in  addition  over  the 
following  routes:  Canton,  Ohio,  to  Chicago  (for  "To-Day's 
Magaiine")  ;  Cleveland  to  Chicago  for  the  "Railroad  Trainmen's 
Jounial  and  the  Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal" ;  from  Rock 
Island,  III.;  to  Chicago,  Council  Bluffs,  Kansas  City  and  St.  Paul 
for  "Modern  Woodmen  of  the  World" ;  and  from  Springfield, 
Ohio,  to  seven  prominent  cities,  for  "Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion," * 

The  magazines  are  to  be  termed  "Blue-tag  matter,"  and  blue 
tags  will  be  attached  lo  every  sack.  The  order  says  that  ship- 
ments must  be  made  in  carloads  of  10  tons ;  and  a  postmaster 
having  less  than  this  quantity  must  hold  it  until  he  gets  enough 
more  to  make  the  carload.  Special  bills  of  lading  will  be  used, 
printed  in  grcefi  ink,  and  three  copies  must  be  made,  one  of 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  Washington.  At  Chicago  the  freight  cars 
will  be  taken  to  the  U^ion  depot  terminal;  at  Council  Bluffs 
to  the  Union  Pacific  transfer,  and  at  St.  Louis  to  the  Annex  post 
office,  at  the  Union  station,  Eighteenth  street  yard.  The  railways 
whose  bids  have  been  accepted  will  assume  the  cartage  charges 
at  points  of  shipment  and  at  destination.  The  order  gives  the 
names  of  the  transfer  companies  which  have  been  engaged  at  the 
different  cities.  Transfer  clerks  will  be  assigned  at  the  different 
freight  houses  "to  perform  the  necessary  duties"  and  to  weigh 
the  mails,  the  railway  company  having  a  representative  present  to 
join  in  making  the  record  of  weight.  An  officer  of  one  of  the 
roads  interested  says  that  the  compensation  to  be  received  by 
the  railways  will  be  regular  third  class  freight  rates,  the  Official 
OassiRcation  providing  that  merchandise  of  this  kind  shall  be 
carried  at  third  class. 

The  Indiana  FuhXrew  Law. 

The  attorney-general  of  Indiana,  in  an  opinion  given  to  the 
railway  commission,  holds  that  under  the  full  train  crew  law  of 
1907,  there  can  be  no  successful  prosecution  against  roads  which 
are  employing  colored  men  as  both  porters  and  brakemen  or 
flagmen.  Fred  Teick,  chairman  of  the  legislative  board  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Trainmen,  has  complained  that  instead 
of  putting  the  number  of  trainmen  required  by  law  on  a  train, 
the  roads  were  counting  colored  porters  as  trainmen.  The  law 
says :  "Said  brakeman  or  flagman  shall  not  be  required  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  baggageman,  express  messenger  or  porter." 
The  attorney-general  points  out  that  there  is  no  provision  in  any 
law  of  Indiana  which  sets  out  qualifications  for  brakemen  or 
flagmen  except  one  section  of  the  full  train  crew  act,  which  pro- 
vides that  a  flagman  must  have  had  at  least  one  year's  experience 
in  train  service.  The  law  is  a  penal  one  and  must  be  strictly 
construed.  The  provision  against  requiring  trainmen  to  do  other 
work  is  so  drawn  that  it  is  not  within  the  intent  of  the  act, 


which  is  to  require  the  roads  to  have  a  specified  number  of  train- 
men on  each  train,  this  varying  according  to  the  si^e  of  the  train.. 
The  brakeman  or  flagman  may  perform  porter  or  other  duties 
while  the  train  is  in  motion.  As  another  law  requires  trains  to 
be  equipped  with  power  driving  wheel  brakes  and  appliances  for 
operation  by  the  er^ineer  of  the  locomotive,  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  act  requiring  a  minimum  number  of  men  on  a  train,  is  to 
accommodate  the  traveling  public  at  stations,  and  to  guard  against 
accidents  when  the  train  is  not  in  motion.  Compliance  with  the 
law  is  accomplished  if  the  required  number  of  men  is  carried  on 
the  train,  according  to  the  opinion. 

Exerclalng  Diacretlon. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  exempted  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western,  and  a  number  of  other  roads  from  the 
order  requiring  the  use  of  the  block  system  on  the  roads  or  on 
certain  sections.  The  commissioners  say  that  they  have  no  fixed 
rule  under  which  roads  may  be  exempt,  but  that  the  condition  of 
the  road  bed,  the  slraightness  of  the  track  and  the  number  of 
trains  operated  each  way  daily  are  matters  considered.  Roads  op- 
erating fewer  than  16  trains  a  day,  or  where  passenger  trains  are 
operated  in  the  daytime  for  the  most  part,  are  among  those  ex- 
empted. The  character  of  equipment  and  of  the  employees  are 
also  items  taken  into  consideration. 

Coat  of  Grade  Crotalnga  on  Long  leland. 

The  Long  Island  has  done  as  much  within  the  last  ten  years 
as  any  road  in  the  country,  in  the  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings, and  the  expenditure  of  money  to  safeguard  crossings  at 
grade,  and,  in  general,  to  educate  the  public  in  the  dangers  in- 
volved. There  are  962  points  on  Long  Island  where  public  streets 
and  highways  intersect  the  tracks  of  the  company.  Of  this  num- 
ber 161  crossings  have  been  eliminated  and  put  under  grade  and 
104  over  grade,  making  a  total  of  265  crossings  abolished— the 
majority  of  them  during  the  last  decade.  The  money  involved 
in  this  work  amounts  to  approximately  $15,000,00ft  The  annual 
interest  charge  on  the  investment  is  $750,000,  and  it  represents 
work  for  safeguarding  the  heedless  public  and  not  work  that 
improves  the  operation  of  the  railway,  or  produces  additional 
revenues,  except  as  insurance  against  damage. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  company  maintains  flagmen  and  gates 
at  169  crossings,  and  flagmen,  without  gates,  at  61  crossings, 
making  a  total  of  230  crossings  protected  by  men  on  the  ground. 
This  means  the  employment  of  350  men,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$200,000  a  year.  Seventy-four  crossings  are  protected  by  elec- 
tric alarm  bells  which  ring  automatically  with  the  approach  of 
trains.  The  installation  of  crossing  gates  and  bells  cost  $115,000. 
To  sum  up,  we  have  265  crossings  eliminated,  and  304  crossings 
protected  either  by  flagmen  and  gates,  or  flagmen  and  bells,  which 
leaves  393  crossings  protected  only  by  the  usual  signs  specified 
by  the  railroad  commission.  These  are  placed  in  conspicuous 
view  on  both  sides  of  the  tracks,  and  each  sign  bears  the  warn- 
ing "Look  out  for  the  cars.  Stop!  Look!"  Sixty-five  of  the 
393  crossings  protected  only  by  signs  are  on  branches  of  the 
road  where  no  passenger  trains  are  run  and  only  an  infrequent 
freight  service  maintained.  These  have  not  been  reported  here- 
tofore, which  accounts  for  the  apparent  increase  over  former 
figures. 

The  company  has  added  54  crossing  gates  and  75  crossing 
watchmen  in  the  last  four  years.  Work  is  now  under  way  which 
will  eliminate  about  twenty  more  crossings,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$3,000,000.  It  would  mean  an  initial  investment  of  $235,000, 
and  add  approximately  $250,000  a  year  to  the  payroll  to  cover 
every  crossing  with  gates  and  flagmen.  The  company  is  doing 
all  that  it  possibly  can  in  this  direction  with  the  revenue  derived 
from  its  present  tariff  of  rates.  To  produce  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  protect  all  crossings  and  to  continue  the  work  of  elimina- 
tion, the  rates  on  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  traffic  would  have  to 
be  raised  at  least  25  per  cent.  This  would  mean  an  increase  of 
at  least  $2  a  month  on  all  forms  of  commutation  tickets. 

Why  should  the  traveler  on  the  railway  be  made  to  pay  more 
in  order  to  protect  the  traveler  on  the  highway?  The  trains 
must  run  on  fixed  tracks  at  a  reasonable  speed.  The  traveler  on 
the  highway  has  freedom  of  routes,  and  an  opportunity  of  stop- 
ping. Being  in  small  numbers,  they  should  be  made  to  stop  and 
give  preference  to  the  railway  travelers  who  are  in  larger  num- 
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bers,  on  larger  and   heavier  vehicles,  which 
stopped  on  short  notice  or  in  a  short  distance. 

The  Long  Island  Railroad  Company  has  not  earned  enough  to 
pay  a  dividend  to  its  stockholders  in  nearly  fifteen  years,  not- 
withstanding the  wonderful  growth  of  its  territory  and  its  traffic 
To  keep  pace  with  this  growth,  it  has  been  compelled  to  expend 
in  improvements  vast  sums  amounting  in  ten  years  to  almost 
the  equal  of  the  full  capital  investment  Traffic  and  earnings 
have  shown  a  wonderful  response  to  the  e>:penditures  and  im- 
provements that  have  been  made.  As  a  result,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
be  able  to  gel  the  money  to  continue  the  work  of  improving  the 
road.  If  so,  crossings  will  be  taken  out  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
especially  where  the  company  has  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the 
state  and  municipality. 

The  railroad  company  will  do  its  full  duty  in  this  direction, 
but  it  cannot  and  will  not  assume  the  position  of  public  guardian 
and  protector  of  every  thoughtless  user  of  the  highway.  .  .  . 
The  legislature  should  enact  a  law  requiring  drivers  of  auto- 
mobiles and  other  vehicles  to  stop,  and  make  sure  that  a  train  is 
not  approaching  before  attempting  to  cross  tracks.— SlaieiiienI  by 
President  Peters. 


be  safely      agents  pay  claims  for  visible  damage,  an  officer  of  the  Frisco 


Handling  Freight  Cla 


1  the  FrlBco> 


The  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  decided  to  transfer  the 
entire  work  of  handling  claims  and  payments  for  loss  and  dam- 
age to  freight  from  the  traffic  to  the  operating  department.  It 
has  also  put  into  effect,  beginning  August  1.  a  new  system  under 
which  station  agents  are  authorized  to  pay  from  station  funds 
claims  for  visible  damage  to  carload  and  less-than-carload 
freight,  with  certain  exceptions  and  within  the  limit  of  $S0  for 
any  one  claim.  Claims  for  amounts  which  are  in  excess  of 
$50  must  be  approved  by  the  assistant  general  manager  before 
payment. 

The  Rail',vay  Age  Gazette  published  in  its  issue  of  November 
12,  1909.  page  925,  an  article  on  certain  changes  in  the  method 
of  handling  loss  and  damage  claims  which  had  been  made  on 
the  Frisco.  Under  the  plan  described  at  that  time,  investigations 
were  begun  by  the  operating  department  as  soon  as  freight  was 
reported  over,  short  or  damaged ;  and  decisions  regarding  the 
liability  or  non-liability  of  the  company  were  made,  not  by  the 
iraffic  department,  but  by  the  operating  department.  Special 
measures  were  also  taken  to  fix  responsibility  and  secure  proper 
discipline  for  carelessness  or  violations  of  the  rules  by  employees 
which  lead  to  loss  and  damage.  The  change  now  being  made  is 
along  the  same  line.  Jt  completes  the  transfer  of  all  duty  and 
responsibility  regarding  freight  damage  and  claims  to  the  trans- 
portation department.  The  office  of  superintendent  of  freight 
loss  and  damage  claims  is  created  at  Springheld,  Mo.,  and  ef- 
fective September  15.  J.  H.  Doggerell  is  appointed  to  this  office. 
The  official  changes  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  this  plan  are 
referred  to  in  the  Elections  and  Appointments  department  of 
this  issue. 

The  superintendent  of  freight  loss  and  damage  claims  will 
have  charge  of,  investigate  and  settle  claims  for  damage  to 
freight,  loss  of  freight  and  delay  to  freight ;  reports  of  freight 
over,  damaged  or  short;  disposition  of  refused  and  unclaimed 
freight;  tracing  of  less-than-carload  shipments,  and  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  assistant  general  manager.  .\W 
letters  and  reports  pertaining  to  these  matters  heretofore  sent 
to  the  assistant  general  manager  and  freight  claim  agent  will 
hereafter  be  addressed  to  the  superintendent  freight  loss  and 
damage  claims.  Under  the  system  which  has  been  in  effect  on 
the  Frisco,  E.  D.  Levy,  assistant  general  manager  and  formerly 
superintendent  of  transportation,  has  had  charge  of  the  investi- 
gations of  over, "short  and  damage  reports;  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  liability  or  non-liability  of  the  company  has  been 
made  in  his  office.  On  the  other  hand,  claims  have  been  settled 
through  the  office  of  the  freight  claim  agent  at  St.  Louis.  It 
will  be  noted  that  under  the  new  plan  both  classes  of  duties  are 
to  be  performed  by  the  superintendent  of  freight  loss  and  dam- 
age claims.  Otherwise  the  method  of  handling  these  matters 
will  be  the  same  as  that  already  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gaselle  of  November  12,  1909.  The  superintendent  of  freight  loss 
and  damage  claims  will  report  to  E.  D.  Levy,  assistant  general 
manager,  who  has  worked  out  this  new  system. 

Regarding  the  new  method  and  related  plan  of  having  station 


"Prior  to  August  1  only  a  few  of  our  agents  had  authority  to 
pay  loss  and  damage  claims  of  any  kind,  and  when  they  paid' 
them  they  were  forced  to  file  claim  for  relief  for  the  amount  paid, 
which  was  sent  to  the  auditor  freight  accounts,  and  by  him  in- 
vestigated ;  and  if  he  found  they  were  entitled  to  relief  it  was 
granted.  This  sometimes  took  months  and  in  some  cases  years, 
and  caused  the  agents  to  carry  forward  from  month  to  month 
the  relief  claims  that  had  not  been  acted  upon:  and  those  that 
did  have  the  authority  to  pay  claims  did  not  p^v  as  many  as 
they  should  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  took  so  long  to  secure 
relief  and  caused  ^o  much  confusion  in  station  accounts  by 
carrying  these  open  items. 

'"The  thought  in  inaugurating  the  new  plan  was  that  the  agents 
on  the  ground  could  better  adjust  claims  for  visible  damage  than 
a  clerk  in  the  freight  claim  office  hundreds  of  miles  away,  pro- 
vided we  could  inaugurate  a  system  whereby  we  could  keep  a 
proper  check  on  the  agents.  The  new  system  we  have  adopted 
does  give  us  this  check. 

"We  also  had  in  mind,  in  inaugurating  this  system,  the  idea 
that  it  would  do  more  than  any  one  thing  to  correct  public  senti- 
ment against  the  railway.  A  small  merchant  in  the  country 
would  not  usually  file  his  claims  for  small  damages  with  the  rail- 
way, but  he  would  charge  them  back  to  the  jobber,  and  the  job- 
ber was  forced  to  maintain  a  claim  bureau  in  many  instances  to 
collect  claims  of  this  kind.  The  merchant  filed  claims  with  the 
jobber  because  he  was  not  skilled  in  the  handling  of  claims,  and 
it  took  him  so  long  to  collect  the  money  that  he  felt  the  rail- 
ways were  discriminating  against  him  because  he  was  a  "little' 
shipper ;  and  of  course  a  great  many  of  them  have  fell  aggrieved 
at  the  railways  on  that  account.  The  average  country  merchant 
could  not  understand,  when  he  received  a  shipment,  where  the 
damage  was  visible,  why  the  agent  could  not  settle  with  him— 
why  he  had  to  send  the  claim  to  some  one  else  hundreds  of  miles 
away.  Under  this  new  plan  the  country  merchant  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  given  just  as  much  consideration  a^  the  jobber 
who  ships  hundreds  of  cars  a  year.  It  promotes  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  agent  and  the  merchants  and  does  not  cost 
the  company  anything, 

■'When  a  shipment  checks  damaged  at  a  delivering  station  the 
agent  has  always  made  a  'bad  order'  report  to  the  assistant 
general  manager,  which  he  continues  to  do.  When  he  decides  on 
the  amount  of  damage  he  uses  four  copies  of  form  75-A  local, 
to  which  he  attaches  a  copy  of  the  bad  order  report  and  the 
usual  documents  in  support  of  a  claim.  He  pays  the  claimant  his 
money,  secures  a  receipt  and  release  on  this  form,  mails  three 
copies  to  the  assistant  general  manager's  office,  and  retains 
one  copy  for  his  file.  The  assistant  general  manager  approves 
the  copies,  sends  one  of  them  back  to  the  agent  the  day  it  is  re- 
ceived, and  when  the  copy  with  the  assistant  general  manager's 
approval  is  received  by  the  agent  it  becomes  cash.  All  he  has 
to  do  with  it  is  to  list  it  with  others  at  the  end  of  the  month 
on  form  75  local,  and  send  that  form  to  the  auditor  of  freight 


"At  the  time  the  assistant  general  manager  approves  the  copies, 
and  sends  one  to  the  agent,  he  sends  the  original,  together  with 
all  of  the  papers,  to  the  auditor  of  disbursements  and  tells  him 
which   ones   to   send   back   for   further   investigation   and   which 

"The  investigation  is  started  from  the  assist  ant- general  man- 
ager's office  immediately  on  receipt  of  form  7S-A  from  the  agent, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  defer  our  investigation  until  the  auditor 
of  disbursements  sends  such  claims  back  as  we  ask  him  for. 

"The  company  takes  absolutely  no  risk,  in  my  opinion,  by  pay- 
ing claims  under  this  plan,  because  we  investigate  just  as  vigor- 
ously or  more  so  than  we  did,  and  the  claimant  has  his  money 
while  we  are  determining  whether  Bill  Jones,  Sam  Johnson  or 
someone  else  is  responsible,  or  whether  the  Frisco  or  some  other 
railway  should  pay  the  claim.  From  what  I  can  hear,  our  agents 
are  well  pleased  with  the  new  plan,  and  so  are  our  patrons,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  a  big  success." 

There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  authority  given  station 
agents  to  pay  claims.    An  official  circular  issued  on  the  subject 

".Agents  must  not  pay  claims  for  damage  to  perishable  freight, 
alleged  loss  of  grain  or  coal  from  carload  or  less-than-carload 
shipments,  damage  to  live  stock,  nor  ioT  a^baa^tp  sewer  nin*, 
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"Before  paying  claims,  the  agent  must  first  satisfy  himself  of 
the  invoice  price  and  also  saiisfy  himself  that  proper  credit  is 
given  for  the  salvage,  or  the  salvage  turned  over  to  the  company. 

"On  shipments  of  Hour  damaged  by  wet,  the  actual  damage  is 
usually  very  small ;  when  the  sacks  become  wet  the  flour  im- 
mediately on  the  inside  forms  a  paste  impervious  to  water. 
Claimant  should  be  requested  to  order  new  sacks  from  the  mill 
and  re-sack  the  flour  and  you  will  pay  claims  only  for  the  net 
loss  after  this  is  done.  If  in  doubt  as  to  proper  amount  of  dam< 
age  or  salvage,  do  not  pay  claims  for  wet  damage  to  flour,  but 
send  them  to  the  freight  claim  agent,  in  the  usual  way." 

D«manda  of  Shop  Employee!  Rejected. 

Three  of  the  large  railway  systems  on  which  demands  for 
recognition  of  the  federation  of  railway  shop  employees  have 
been  made  have  rejected  them.  These  are  the  Harriman  Lines, 
the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  A  con- 
ference between  officers  of  the  Harriman  Lines  and  representa- 
tives of  the  shop  employees'  unions  was  held  at  San  Francisco 
on  September  1.  It  was  attended  for  the  railways  by  J.  Krutt- 
schnitt,  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  system ; 
E.  E.  Calvin,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  and  other  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific;  and  the 
shop  employees  were  represented  by  J.  W.  Kline,  president  of 
the  International  Blacksmiths'  Union,  and  the  presidents  or 
vice-presidents  of  the  other  organizations,  .^t  the  end  of  the 
conference  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  issued  the  following  statement: 

"A  conference  was  held  between  the  national  officers  of  the 
shop  employees  and  Southern  Pacific  officials.  The  question  of 
the  benefits  to  accrue  to  both  the  company  and  the  men  from  a 
federation  was  fully  presented  by  the  international  officers.  The 
officers  of  the  railway  company  explained  at  length  the  embar- 
rassment the  company  would  experience  in  performing  its  pub- 
lic functions  if  hampered  by  a  committee  vested  with  sufficient 
power  to  control  or  partially  control  its  operations. 

"The  discussion  lasted  from  II  a.  m.  until  nearly  2:30  p.  m. 
without  altering  the  situation." 

At  a  conference  with  a  committee  representing  the  five  prin- 
cipal classes  of  shop  employees  on  its  lines,  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  was  represented  by  VV.  D.  Cantillon,  general  manager, 
and  H.  T.  Bentlcy,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power. 
After  the  meeting  Vice-President   Aishton  issued  the   following 


"The  general  manager  and  assistant  superintendent  of  motive 
power  met  with 'five  employees  of  various  crafts  of  the  mechan- 
ical department  employed  at  the  Chicago  shops  of  this  company 
this  morning,  and  discussed  with  them  whether  the  Chicago  and 
North  Western  would  make  contracts  with  a  federated  com- 
mittee representing  all  trades  and  crafts  engaged  in  the  shops 
of  this  company,  or  as  heretofore,  with  committees  of  their 
employees  representing  each  particular  craft, 

"The  arguments  for  and  against  each  particular  method  were 
gone  into  in  detail  and  the  attitude  of  the  company  as  dis- 
tinctly favoring  the  making  and  maintenance  of  contracts  with 
committees  representing  the  particular  trades  or  crafts  affected, 
as  well  as  the  desire  for  maintenance  of  the  business  and  con- 
tract relations  heretofore  existing  with  our  employees  in  the  va- 
rious trades,  was  clearly  outlined  to  the  employees  present." 

The  representatives  of  the  federation  on  the  Illinois  Central 
first  held  a  conference  with  T.  J.  Foley,  assistant  general  man- 
ager. Mr.  Foley  having  indicated  that  the  road  would  not  recog- 
niie  the  federation,  appeal  was  made  to  VV.  L.  Park,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  and  Mr.  Park  having  upheld  Mr. 
Foley,  further  appeal  was  made  to  President  Charles  H.  Mark- 
ham.  After  the  conference,  which  was  participated  in  not  only 
by  Mr,  Markham,  but  also  by  other  officers  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, Mr,  Markham  issued  the  following  statement: 

"We  had  a  conference  with  three  of  the  representatives  of 
the  international  brotherhood  with  which  we  have  contracts,  and 
they  were  told  the  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central  could  not  and 
would  not  discuss  a  new  agreement  while  such  contracts  are 
in  existence,  and  that,  if  cancelled,  it  must  be  in  the  usual,  for- 
mal manner  that  has  heretofore  prevailed  and  for  which  the  con- 
tracts provided  and  which  also  stipulates  that  thirty  days'  notice 


shall  be  given  either  party  of  a  desire  to  change  the  terms  of 
the  same." 

The  employees  subsequently  asked  for  another  conference. 
This  Mr.  Markham  refused.  In  a  letter  to  W.  F.  Kramer,  sec- 
retary of  the  Blacksmiths'  union,  he  said  that  never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  roads  the  negotiations  with  labor  organizations 
had  it  been  asked  to  change  contracts  except  in  the  usual  man- 
ner provided  for  by  them ;  that  is,  on  30  days'  notice.  He  added 
that  the  management  of  the  Illinois  Centra!  "has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  its  duty  to  the  shipping  and  traveling  public, 
dependent  upon  it  for  transportation  facilities,  its  regard  for 
the  welfare  of  its  employees  and  those  dependent  upon  them, 
and  also  for  the  interests  of  its  ten  thousand  stockholders,  will 
not  permit  it  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  an  organization, 
compliance  with  the  initial  demands  of  which  would  deprive  the 
officers  of  the  company  of  the  power  to  manage  its  affairs. 

"The  paramount  interest  in  this  controversy  is  that  of  the 
shipping  and  traveling  public,  and,  being  convinced  that  it  is 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  federation  to  consolidate  railway 
service  employees  into  one  organization,  the  management  does 
not  feel  that  public  opinion  would  sustain  it  in  entering  into  an 
agreement  which  would  place  in  the  hands  of  one  body  the  power 
to  throttle  the  commerce  of  the  country." 

The  representatives  of  the  nine  organizations  of  employees 
who  are  in  Chicago,  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  5,  sent  a 
reply  to  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Markham,  president  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  flatly  refused  to  recognize  the  officers  of  the  fed- 
eration. It  was  signed  by  W.  F.  Kramer,  secretary  of  the  Black- 
smiths, It  takes  issue  with  Mr.  Markham  in  his  assertion  that 
the  unions  failed  to  comply  with  the  thirty-day  notice  clause. 

The  communication  concluded  as  follows: 

"Until  equality  is  recognized,  justice  cannot  manifest  itself,  and 
should  your  attitude  be  persisted  in.  such  trouble  as  may  result 
will  not  be  the  union's  desire,  but  the  seeking  of  yourself  and 
those  whose  interests  you  represent.  There  are  too  many  people 
leaching  details  of  conduct  who  do  not  even  understand  first 
principles.  .  .  .  The  Illinois  Central,  through  its  astute  representa- 
tives, in  seeking  to  shift  the  burden  of  responsibility,  presents  an 
argument  based  on  a  claimed  technical  violation  of  contract  pro- 
visions. The  apparent  absurdity  of  the  position  assumed  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  sentimental  solicitude  for  the  shipping  and 
traveling  public,  that  is,  has  been  and  always  will  be  despised  by 
railway  magnates  unless  self-interests  dictate  a  change  of  policy 
from  the  usual  one  of  the  'public  be  d d.'  " 

The  letter  included  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr,  Markham 
from  Paducah,  Ky..  June  10,  by  McCreery  and  Bowcn,  giving 
notice  of  a  desire  for  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
working  agreements.  - 

American   Society  of  Civil   Engineers. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  1911-12  of  the  .\nierican 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers  was  held  on  Wednesday,  September 
6.  A  paper  by  George  B.  Francis  and  Joseph  H.  O'Brien,  mem- 
bers Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  The  New  York  Tunnel  Extension 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad:  Certain  Engineering  Structures 
of  the  New  York  Terminal  Area,  was  presented  for  discussion 
and  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  This  paper  was  printed  in 
the  Proceedings  for  May,  1911. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club 
will  be  held  at  the  building  of  the  United  Engineering  Societies 
on  September  15,  1911.  The  committee  appointed  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  present  its  report,  and  Edwin  J. 
Clapp,  of  the  New  York  University,  will  present  a  paper  on 
German  Waterways,  which  will  be  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 
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Caraoian    Railway    Clus— Jamei    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal. 

Que.:   1st  Tuesday  in  monlh,  e.cept  June.  Julv  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Canadian    Sociity    of   Civil   EBr,inii»a.-aeii.eni    ft.    McLeod,    413    Dor- 

cheatet  St..  Moalreal.  Que.;   Tburadaya,  Montreal. 
CAa   FoaiHiH'i  Association    of   Chicaco.-. Aaron    Kline,   S41    North    SOib 

Court.  Chicago:  Zd  Mondagr  in  month,  Chicago. 
C«MT»AL   Railway  Xliib.— H.    D.   Vought,   95   Liberty   St.,   New  York;    2d 

Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  V. 
Civil  Enoikeki'  Sochty  of  St.  Paul.— D.  F.  Jurgensen,  116  Winter  St., 

St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  encept  June.July  and  Aug.,  St.  Paul. 
Ehginuis'   SociKTY   OF    PiHHSYLVAiiiA,— E.    R.    Dasher,    Box   ?04,    Harris- 
burg,  Pa.;    lit  Monday  after  2d   Saturday,   Harriaburs,   Pa. 
ENOiN«ea?  Sociiiv  of  Westiiii   Pihhsylvahia.— El   K.  Hires,  803  Fulton 

building,   Pittsburgh:    l>t   and  3d   Tuesday,   Pillsburgb,   Fa. 
FiiiGHT  Claim   Associaiion.— Warien  P.   Taylor.   Richmond,    Va.;   annual 

Buffalo,   N.   y. 
Geheial    Sufuihtix dents'   Association    of    CniCAao.— E.    S.    Koller,    226 

W.   Adams  St..   Chicago;   Wed.  preceding.  Jd  Thurs.,   Chicago. 

lAY  CoNGBEss.— Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain. 
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St.   Station.  Chicago. 
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Mastee  Ca»  and  LocoHOTivE  Paintcts' 
AHP  Canada.— A.  P.  Dane,  B.  &  ! 
1911,  Atlantic  Citj^  N.  J. 


— D.  B.  S:baslian,  La  Salle 
I  Association.— L.  H.  Bryan, 
s'  Aeiociation. — A.  L.  Wood- 


.  Taylor,   Old  Colony 

SSOCIATIOK.     OF     USITEI 

,    Reading,    Mass.:    Ser 


'.  J"J 


July   a 


rHUN  Railway  Club.- C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  Si.  P.,  Duluth.  Minn: 

4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 
HA    Railway    Clui.— H.    H.    Maalick,    Barker    Block,    OmaiiA,    Neb.; 

second  Wednesday. 
JOAD   Club  of   Kansas   City.— C.    Manlove,    1008   Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City^  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
.way  tma  OF  Pittsbuboh.— C.   W.   Alleman,  P.  &  L.   E.,  PiltsburBh, 

Pa.:  4th  Friday  in  month,  eicenl  Tune,  July  and  August,  Pillsburgb. 
.WAY  iBDiiSTdAL  Association.— S:   t,   Steiart,   St.   L.   S.  W.  Ry.,  St. 


("STOBEKEEPEEi'  AisocTAiloB.- J.   P.    Murphy,    Box  C.   Collinwood, 

Richuond'Railioad  Cuii.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 
«icepl_  June,   July   and    August. 

""""pV"'?.*!!"  Ry.!"peoria"llf!'  Sepiem(^T^['2-"s.''l91l.'sr  LouisfMo! 

St.  Louis  Railway  Clue— B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station,  Si.  Louis, 
Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Si.  Louis. 

Society  op  Railway  Financial  Officees.— C.  Nyquist,  La  Salle  St.  Sta- 
tion, Chicago;   Sept.    12-14,   St.   Paul,   Minn. 

SouTHiEN  Association  of  Cae  Sievici  Officbis— E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  & 
W.  P.  Ry..  Montgomery.  Ala.;   annual.  October  20.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

(     &     SOUTHWEBTBBH     RAILWAY     ClUE.— A.     J.     M*r-^"      "--     •■•^- 


Atlanw,  Ga.;  3d  Thut..,  Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept..  Nov.,  Atlanta. 

0  TBAHBPOETATtON    Ci.UB.~J.   G.    Macomber,   Woolson   Spice  Co.,  To- 

ledo.   Ohio;    1st    Saturday,   Toledo  .       „  „      .. 

Tbamic    Clue    of    Chicago.— Guy    S.    McCabe,    La    Salle   Hotel,    Chicago; 

meetings  monlhly,  Chicago. 
Teaffic  Club  of  New  Yobk.- C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway    New  York;  last 

TEAFFiT''cr'uV  o?  Pin«UEc''"-^t!T*'wSt""oiiverbIi'ilding.  ptt'tsburgh. 

Fa.;  mBctings  monlhly.  Pittsburgh. 
TEAtw  Dbspatcheks'  AssociAYlON  OF  Ahbbica.— J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewart 

\ve.  ChicsBo;   annual.  June   18,^  1912.  Louisville,   Ky. 
Tbahsfostation    Club   of    BurrALo.- J.    M.    Sells,    Buffalo;   first    Saturday 

T«AN5MiTAT?0K'cLUB  oV  DeVeoii.— W,  R.  Hurlcy,  L.  S.  &  M.  S„  Detroit, 

TaAVEL"'G''feN""iHF  AiwcuTtON.- W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R., 

.r~"-"™  "".— Ai  Clue.— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.;  2d  Monday,  excepi  June.  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

EBB  RAILWAY  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  -August, 
WisTEBN   5«fiEit  bF   Enoinems.-!.  H.  "Warder,    1735   ffonadnock   Block. 
Oiieago;   lat  Wednesday  in  month . except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 
M-aao  J>(E««tV[BS'   Association.— F.  J.  Angler.  B.  &  C.  BaTiimorc,   Md.; 
innuat.  Janaarr  I6-1E,  Cbicago. 


©rttffif  Ketii0. 


Shipments  of  coal  by  river  from  Pittsburgh  on  the  "coal  boat 
rise"  of  tlie  river  last  week,  amounted  to  8,000,000  bushels,  said 
to  be  the  largest  movement  of  the  kind  on  record. 

The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  has  put  on  a  seven-hour  maii 
train  between  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  in  response  to  the  request 
of  the  post  office  department  for  bids  for  faster  schedules  between 
those  points.  A  train,  consisting  of  a  postal  car,  a  storage  mail 
car  and  a  reclining  chair  car,  will  leave  Chicago  daily  at  7  p.  m. 
and  reach  St.  Louis  at  2  a.  m.,  and  a  similar  train  having  the 
same  hours  for  departure  and  arrival  will  be  run  from  St.  Louis 
to  Chicago.  These  schedules  are  45  minutes  shorter  than  the 
fastest  schedule  previously  in  effect. 

An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  estimates  that  in  85  per  cent. 
of  the  small-lot  shipments  moving  today  the  construction  of  the 
material  forming  the  box  or  crate,  the  si;e  of  the  nails,  etc.,  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  protect  the  contents.  Insufficient  packing 
of  goods  for  shipment  costs  .American  manufacturers  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  every  year.  The  introduction  of  cheap  paper  and 
other  substitutes  for  substantial  wooden  cases  is  responsible  for 
much  of  the  trouble.  More  attention  is  given  all  the  lime  to 
making  packages  attractive  in  appearance,  but  less  care  is  taken 
to  make  them  safe.  Fruit  is  shipped  in  paper-thin  crates  that 
are  sometimes  literally  churned  into  pulp  in  transit.  Tobacco  is 
sent  by  rail  in  cases  so  flimsy  that  they  can  be  perforated  with 
a  lead  pencil.  Heavy  hardware  is  seldom  packed  carefully 
enough  to  keep  it  from  breaking  through  its  casing.  Very  often 
no  thought  is  taken  of  the  damage  that  may  be  done  to  freight 
when  packed  in  cars  with  heavy,  rough,  or  pointed  articles.  The 
way  to  save  the  large  sums  now  lost  through  insuflicient  or  im- 
proper packing  is  to  go  back  to  substantial  wooden  cases.  No 
safe  substitute  has  been  found  for  them. 

The  Cotton  Bill  of  Lading  Bureau,  New  York  City,  an- 
nounces that  seventy-five  railways  of  the  southern  states,  includ- 
ing all  of  the  principal  cotton  carriers,  have  signed  an  agreement 
under  which  Ihey  will  send  to  the  bureau  copies  of  bills  of 
lading  of  all  shipments  of  cotton  destined  for  Europe.  The 
bureau  hopes  that  shippers  of  cotton,  in  sending  bills  of  lading 
to  their  New  York  correspondents,  will  send  also  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  bureau,  requesting  it  to  furnish  the  New  York 
buyer  with  all  available  information  concerning  his  shipment.  A 
representative  of  the  Liverpool  conference  which  established  this 
-bureau,  says  that  the  losses  by  the  frauds  of  a  year  ago  aggre- 
gated $6,000,000.  The  bureau  is  supported  by  The  Transpor- 
tation Mutual  Insurance  Company,  which  in  the  past  has  had 
an  interest  in  the  insurance  of  nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  cotton 
exported  from  this  country.  The  insurance  people  say  that  they 
have  a  strong  interest  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of' 
the  bureau  because  of  losses  by  lire  from  which  they  have  suf- 
fered in  the  past.  Forgers  have  succeeded  in  using  bills  of  lad- 
ing for  which  no  cotton  has  been  shipped,  and  then  have  seen 
to  it  that  the  warehouse  supposed  to  contain  the  imaginary  cot- 


Condltlon  of  Cotton  Crop, 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  August  25 
shows  the  condition  of  the  cotton  crop  on  that  date  as  73.2  per 
cent,  of  normal,  as  compared  with  72.1  per  cent,  last  year  and 
73.5  per  cent,  (average)  on  the  same  date  for  the  past  ten  years. 
.\  month  ago  the  condition  was  reported  as  89,1  per  cent.  Dur- 
ing the  month  the  condition  of  the  crop  has  fallen  oS  in  all  of 
the  important  cotton  growing  states,  the  smallest  loss  being  in 
Tennessee,  where  the  percentage  dropped  from  92  to  88.  In 
Virginia  it  fell  from  102  to  96, 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE   COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  authorized  rates  over  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  and  other  roads  from  Durham.  N.  C,  to  Richmond  and 
other  points  in  Virginia  on  certain  cotton  goods,  in  clisregard 
of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule ;  and  has  also  issued  a  similar 
order  concerning  certain  rates  on  cotton  goods  over  the  Southern 
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Railway  from  points  in   North  and  South   Carolina  to  points  in 
Virginia,   West   Virginia   and   Maryland. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  March  27  next  certain 
tariffs  on  potatoes  from  Texas  to  points  in  the  territory  of  the 
Central  Freight  Association.  DitTerent  tariffs  from  different 
parts  of  Texas  name  minimum  carload  weights,  said  to  be  in- 
t  with  one  another. 


Mailwa^  (B£(itev0. 


The  investigation  of  the  operations  of  express  companies, 
which  is  being  made  by  the  commission,  has  involved  such  a 
large  amount  of  work  that  public  hearings  will  not  be  held  for 
several  weeks  yet.  The  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  commission 
are  using  a  large  number  of  tabulating  machines  collating  in- 
formation  from  the  waybills  of  the  express  companies. 

The  commission  has  issued  an  order  allowing  temporary 
changes  in  freight  classifications  regardless  of  possible  violation 
of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule.  This  order  applies  to  all  tarifis 
concerning  which  the  railways  made  application  to  the  commi.s- 
sion  for  relief  before  February  18  last.  The  purport  of  the  order 
is  lo  allow  railways  to  defer  final  changes  until  the  work  of  the 
committee  on  uniform  classification  shall  have  been  brought  more 
nearly  to  a  conclusion.  It  permits  the  making  of  changes  in 
classification  ratings,  rules  and  regulations  occurring  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  business. 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  filed  suit  In  Ala- 
bama against  the  railroad  commission  of  that  state,  praying  for 
relief  from  a  recent  order  of  the  commission  requiririg  the  run- 
ning of  a  Sunday  train  between  Guntersville  and  Attalla.  The 
company  declares  that  the  order  is  unfair  and  unreasonable ;  that 
[here  is  not  sulficient  patronage  to  justify  a  Sunday  service,  and 
that  the  commission  has  no  authority  to  require  the  company's 
employees  to   work  on  the   Sabbath  day. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict, has  ordered  all  public  service  corporations  within  its  juris- 
diction, maintaining  poles  or  other  "structures  for  carrying  over- 
head wires,  to  stencil  or  mark  such  poles  with  the  initials  of  the 
owner  and  witlf  a  number  whereby  the  location  of  any  pole  may 
be  identified.  Investigations  made  by  inspectors  of  the  commis- 
sion show  a  general  lack  of  such  stencilling  throughout  the  stale, 
which  is  necessary  for  identification  of  poles  as  to  ownership  and 
location,  in  the  inspection  of  constructkin,  in  service  complaints 
and  in  valuation  proceedings. 

The  Texas  commission  has  issued  an  order  recognizing  the 
Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas, 
the  Paris  &  Great  Northern  and  the  Brownwood  North  &  South 
railways  as  being  under  the  same  management  and  control.  This 
action  was  taken  on  the  application  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  order  has  the  effect  of  requiring  that  hereafter 
freight  moving  over  two  or  more  of  these  lines  shall  take  the 
single-line  rate.  All  of  the  roads  named  belong  to  the  Frisco 
system.  It  is  expected  that  at  the  riext  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  application  will  be  made  by  the  Frisco  for  the  legal 
authorization  of  the  consolidating  of  these  roads  as  well  as  the 
Orange  &  Northwestern,  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico 
and  the  Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  with  the  other  lines  of  the 
Frisco  in  Texas. 

After  consideration  of  the  case  of  the  Kansas  City  Transpor- 
tation Bureau  versus  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  alleging 
excessive  rates  on  iron  and  steel  articles,  etc.,  from  St.  Louis 
to  Kansas  City,  the  Missouri  Railway  Commission  has  ordered 
that,  effective  October  1,  the  rates  charged  by  Missouri  roads 
on  iron  and  steel  angles,  bars,  rods,  sheet  and  plate  roofing, 
horseshoes,  nails,  iron  and  steel  wire,  bolts,  nuts,  washers,  and 
various  other  articles  made  of  iron  and  steel,  in  straight  or 
mixed  carloads,  shall  not  exceed  7  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  dis- 
tances of  25  miles  and  under;  10  cents  for  distances  of  from 
50  to  100  miles;  13  cents  for  distances  of  from  100  lo  150  miles; 
15  cents  for  distances  of  from  150  to  200  miles;  17  cents  for 
distances  of  from  200  to  250  miles ;  19  cents  for  distances  of 
from  250  to  300  miles;  and  21  cents  for  distances  of  from  300 
to  350  miles.  The  minimum  carload  weight  shall  be  36,000  lbs., 
subject  to  change  by  the  Western  Classification  Committee. 


ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Pinanolal  artd  Legml  Officer*. 

Morris  McDonald,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Maine  Central,  has  been  elected  also  president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes,  and  the  following 
officers  of  the  Maine  Central  have  been  elected  also  to  similar 
positions  on  the  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes :  G.  S.  Hobbs, 
second  vice-president  and  comptroller,  and  George  W,  York, 
treasurer,  all  with  offices  at  Portland,  Me.  The  offices  of  the 
accounting  department  of  the  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes 
have  been  transferred  from  Gardner,  Me.,  to  Portland. 

W.  C.  Nixon,  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  also  president  of  the 
Brownwood  North  &  South,  a  line  under  construction  in  Texas, 
C.  L.  McCartney  has  been  elected  vice-president  and  secretary, 
with  office  at  Brownwood,  Tex.,  and  the  following  officers  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  have  been  elected  vice-presidents : 
W.  B.  Biddle,  vice-president  at  St.  Louis;  W.  T.  Tyler,  general 
manager  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  W.  B.  Drake,  vice-president  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas 
at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  Brooke  Smith  has  been  elected  treasurer, 
with  office  at  Brownwood,  and  F.  H.  Hamilton,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  at  St.  Louis.  L.  C. 
Voelkel  has  been  appointed  auditor  at  Brownwood,  Tex.,  and 
E.  B.  Pierce,  assistant  auditor,  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Opermtlng  Officers. 

W.  C.  Hurst,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Daylon  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  other  busi- 

Homer  Eads,  division  superintendent  of  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  resigned  to  engage  in 
other  business. 

H.  E.  Richards  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Union  Pacific,  with  office  at  Ellis,  Kan,,  succeeding  F,  M. 
Jones,  transferred. 

M.  A.  Mulligan  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  Che  Lehigh 
Valley,  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  succeeding  C.  A.  Austin, 
resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

I.  H.  Luke  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Fourth 
division  of  the  Denver  Sc  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Alamosa. 
Col,,  succeeding  S.  H.  Barnes,  resigned. 

D.  H.  Robinson,  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Nevada, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.,  succeeding  R.  G,  Garden,  promoted. 

L.  C,  Voelkel  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Brown- 
wood North  &  South,  a  line  under  construction  in  Texas,  with 
office  at  Brownwo.od,  Tex.  See  item  under  Executive,  Financial 
and  Legal  Officers. 

Charles  Setden,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  promoted  to  general  inspector 
of  transportation.  Mr.  Selden  will  continue  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  superintendent  of  telegraph. 

H.  C  Manchester,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Maine  Central,  has  been  appointed  also  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes,  with  office  at 
Portland,  Me.     See  Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

J.  M.  Walsh,  terminal  trainmaster  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Memphis  terminals,  with  jurisdiction  from  the  south  limits 
of  Bellevue  yard  to  the  north  limits  of  Harvard  yard,  including 
the  Marion-Hulbert  cut-off. 

James  H.  BtinkerhotT,  until  July  of  this  year  general  traffic 
manager  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Junction  & 
Grand  River  Valley  at  Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  paisenger  terminals  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  William  D.  E>unniiig,  resigned. 
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John  K.  Fahey.  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Louisiana 
Western  and  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R.  &  S.  S.  Co., 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Lake 
Charles  &  Northern,  and  general-  superintendent  of  the  Louis- 
iana &  Pacific,  with  office  at  De  Ridder,  La.,  succeeding  C.  M. 
Boswell,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

H.  W.  Matthews,  passenger  trainmaster  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  25th 
district  (G.  T.  W.)  29th  district  (Detroit  division)  with  office 
at  Port  Huron,  and  his  farmer  position  has  been  abolished.  All 
reports  heretofore  made  to  the  assistant  superintendent  at  Battle 
Creek,  and  trainmaster  at  Durand,  from  these  districts,  will  in 
future  be  made  to  the  trainmaster  at   Port  Huron. 


The  following  officers  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line  will  here- 
after he  designated  as  assistant  general  managers,  E.  C.  Man- 
son,  general  superintendent;  F.  H.  Knickerbocker,  assistant  to 
general  manager ;  J.  F.  Dunn,  superintendent  of  motive  power ; 
Carl  Stradley,  chief  engineer,  and  A.  E.  Hutchinson,  general 
purchasing  agent,  all  with  offices  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  They 
will  continue  in  charge  of  duties  heretofore  devolving  on  them 
and  retain  their  former  titles  to  such  extent  only  as  may  tie 
necessary  for  compliance  with  the  law  and  existing  contracts. 

Incident  to  a  change  in  the  operation  of  the  freight  claim  de- 
partment of  the  Si.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  (.see  item  in  Gen- 
eral News  Section),  J.  H.  Doggerell,  car  accountant  at  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  freight  loss 
and  damage  claims,  with  office  al  Springfield.  He  will  have 
charge  of,  investigate  and  settle  claims  for  damage  to  freight, 
loss  of  freight  and  delay  to  freight;  reports  of  freight  over, 
damaged  or  short;  disposition  of  refused  and  unclaimed  freight; 
tracing  of  less- than -car  load  shipments,  and  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  assigned  by  the  assistant  general  manager.  G.  E. 
Whitelam,  chief  clerk  to  the  assistant  general  manager  at  Spring- 
field, has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  freight  loss 
and  damase  claims, 

Robert  George  Garden,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Atchison,  Kan.,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  April,  1869,  at  Mt. 
Zion,  111.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  and  began 
railway  work  in  1886  with  the  Peoria,  Decatur  &  Evansville,  now 
part  of  the  Illinois  Central,  where  he  was  employed  as  water 
boy  and  then  track  laborer.  He  learned  telegraphy  while  work- 
ing on  a  farm  at  Mt.  Zion  during  the  summer  of  1888,  and  went 
with  the  Wabash  as  night  operator  in  December  of  that  year, 
and  was  later  day  operator  and  then  despalcher  of  the  Wabash. 
In  January,  1903,  he  was  appointed  chief  despalcher  of  the 
Southern  Railway  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  was  then  consecu- 
tively, chief  despatcher  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern  and 
despatcher  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  He  went  with 
the  Missouri  Pacific  in  September,  1905,  as  a  despatcher  at 
Osawatomie,  Kan.,  and  was  promoted  the  next  year  to  chief 
despatcher  at  that  place.  He  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Omaha  division  in  October,  1907,  with  office  at  JelTerson  CJly, 
Mo,,  which  position  he  held  at  the  lime  of  his  promotion  as  above. 
Traffic  Office ra. 

H.  C.  Haiverson,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  transferred  to  Chicago, 
succeeding  J.  A.  Russell,  resigned.  C.  S.  Blackman  succeeds  Mr. 
Haiverson, 

Harry  Jones  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  8i  San  Antonio,  with  headquarters  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  Arthur  Shelby,  resigned  to  engage 
in  other  business. 

A.  E.  Brown,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis, 
St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Colorado 
Midland,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

L.  C.  Voelkel  has  been  appointed  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Brownwood  North  &  South,  a  line  under 
tion  in  Texas,  with  office  at  Brownwood,  Tex.    See  it< 
Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers, 

J.  F.  Reily,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri.  Kansas  & 
Texas  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 


with  office  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Hartnett, 
resigned.    J.  F.  Dodge  succeeds  Mr.  Reily. 

H.  C,  Bronson  has  been  appointed  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  at  Sacramento,  Cal,,  and  J,  Merrow, 
Jr.,  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  with  office  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky,,  succeeding  T.  W.  Bennett,  promoted. 

F.  G.  Frieser,  assistant  foreign  freight  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  export  foreign  freight 
agent  in  charge  of  export  traffic  via  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  with 
office  at  Montreal,  Que.,  succeeding  R  N.  Todd,  transferred. 
L.  D.  Cole  succeeds  Mr,  Frieser. 

W.  A.  Boehm,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Sle,  Marie  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted 
to  succeed  A.  E.  Brown,  who  held  the  same  title,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  and  who  has  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company.    R.  E.  Pierce  succeeds  Mr.  Boehm. 

G.  L.  Moore,  whose  appointment  as  commercial  agent  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  at  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  has  been  appointed  also  commercial  agent  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern,  his  territory  to  include  the 
state  of  Oklahoma  and  such  Texas  territory  as  may  be  assigned 

J.  E.  Buckingham,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  Omaha.  Neb,,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  baggage  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing John  De  Witl,  resigned  lo  engage  in  other  business,  and 
L.  H.  Stebbins  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  baggage 
agent,  with  office  at  Lincoln,  Neb. 

G.  C.  Knickerbocker,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Wabash 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  J,  L.  Craig,  agent  at  Peru,  Ind.,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Knickerbocker.  James  S.  Buchanan,  ticket  agent  at 
Moberly,  Mo,,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  passenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Moberly,  succeeding  1.  M.  Richards,  trans- 
ferred to  other  duties. 

Professor  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  formerly  connected  with  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  CoHege,  has  been  appointed  develop- 
ment commissioner  of  the  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  St.  Paul, 
a  new  position.  It  will  be  his  duty  to  aid  the  states  through  which 
the  road  passes  in  agricultural,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
lines,  much  of  his  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
better  agricultural  methods. 

Eugene  McAuliffe,  general  fuel  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Evansville  & 
Terre  Haute,  al  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  all 
Frisco  lines,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the  office  of  gen- 
eral fuel  agent  has  been  abolished.  In  addition  to  his  former 
duties,  Mr.  McAuliffe  will  assist  the  traffic  department  in  the 
solicitation  and  handling  of  coal  traffic.  C.  G.  Hall  has  been 
appointed  fuel  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with 
office  at  Chicago. 

J.  B.  Payne,  commercial  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  at  Birmingham.  Ala.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Chicago,  where  he  will  report  Co  the  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  T.  B.  Moss  commercial 
agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Payne,  and  H.  H,  Tay- 
lor, commercial  ageni  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr,  Moss.  ,A. 
P,  Smirl,  chief  clerk  at  St.  Louis,  succeeds  Mr.  Taylor.  O.  E. 
Duggan,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Birmingham,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Chicago,  where  he  will  report  to  Mr.  Payne.  G.  A, 
Deuel  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  in 
New  York  City.  R,  H.  Carrington,  general  agent  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific  at  El  Paso.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent  of  that  road,  with  office  at  Phoenix,  Ariz,, 
and  the  office  of  general  agent  at  El  Paso  has  been  abolished,  as 
was  previously  announced  in  these  columns. 

H.  Bromley  having  retired  as  general  coal  and  ore  agent  of  the 
New  York  Central  Lines,  west  of  Buffalo,  with  office  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
coal  and  ore  department,  and  H,  M.  Griggs,  assistant  general 
coal  and  ore  agent  of  the  lines  west  of  Buffalo,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  coal  and  ore  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  in 
charge  of  coal  and  coke  traffic  originating,  aj  points  in  Illinois, 
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Indiana  and  Michigan,  and  in  tlie  territory  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  when  moving  via  Ohio  river  gateways,  except  that  which 
moves  via  Lake  Erie  ports,  and  J.  B.  Nessie,  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  at  Pitlsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  general  coal  and  ore  agent,  with  office  at  Cleveland, 
in  charge  of  coal  and  coke  traffic  originating  at  points  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  and  at  points  in  West  Virginia  when  moving 
via  other  than  Ohio  river  gateways,  including  all  coal,  coke  and 
iron  ore  traffic  via  Lake  Erie  ports ;  both  general  coal  and  ore 
agents  reporting  to  the  freight  traffic  manager  at  Chicago. 
W.  A.  Newman,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern  at  Cleveland,  has  been  appointed  also  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  with  office  at  Pitts- 
burgh, in  charge  of  traffic  other  than  coal,  coke  and  iron  ore, 
succeeding   Mr.    Nessie. 

O.  P.  McCarly,  who  has  been  appointed  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  System,  with  office  at  Baltimore, 
Md,,  was  born  at  Massilloii,  Ohio,  and  began  railway  work  on 
June  1.  1864,  as  a  clerk 
in  the  general  ticket 
office  of  the  Cincinnati 
&  Chicago  Air  Line,  now 
a  part  of  'Pittsbui^h, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  .& 
St  Ljouis,  since  which 
time  he  has  been  con- 
tinuously engaged  in  the 
passenger  business  with 
various  roads.  In  May, 
1881,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  ticket 
agent  of  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, and  from  Novem- 
ber, 1887,  to  May  of  the 
following  year  he  was 
chief  rate  clerk  of  the 
Trunk  Line  Passenger 
Committee  of  New  York. 
He  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  general 
passenger  office  at  Bal- 
timore, of  the  Balli-  O.  P.  McC«rw. 
more   4    Ohio    in    May. 

1888,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year  was  promoted  to  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent,  becoming  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern  on  March  1.  1890, 
with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  position  he  held  until  Sep- 
tember, 18M.  The  following  month  he  went  with  the  Southern 
Pacific  as  general  traveling  passenger  agent  at  New  Orleans, 
■La.,  and  was  promoted  in  December,   1896.  to   assistant  general 

■  passenger  agent  at  New  Orleans.  He  resigned  from  this  posi- 
tion in  October,   1897,  to   re-enter   the  service  of  the  Baltimore 

■  &  Ohio  Southwestern  as  general  passenger  agent  at  Cincinnati, 
which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment. 
Since   March   of  this  year   Mr.   McCarty   has   also   been   general 

'  passenger  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton. 

Engineering  and   Rolling  Stock  Ofnceri. 

R.  B.  Burke  has  been  appointed  acting  chief  engineer  of  con- 
struction of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Rickmond, 
Va.,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  Henry  Pierce,  chief  engineer  of 
construction,  deceased. 

T.  L.  Dunn,  chief  engineer  of  the  Maine  Central,  and  P.  M. 
Hammett,  superintendent  of  motive  power,  both  with  offices  at 
Portland,  Me.,  have  been  appointed  also  to  similar  positions  on 
the   Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes. 

T.  e'.  Freeman  of  the  Chicago,  St,  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  loco- 
motive repairs  on  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range,  at  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.,  succeeding  L.  H.  Bryan,  resigned  to  go  to  the  Chicago 
Pneumatic  Tool  Company. 

C.  J.  McCarthy,  chief  carpenter  in  the  Northern  district  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been 
transferred  to  Aberdeen.  S.  D.,  succeeding  E.  Collins,  resigned, 
to  go  to  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound,  and  W.  H. 
Mae.^rthur  succeeds  Mr.  McCarthy. 


F.  G.  Jonah,  chief  engineer  of  construction  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  also  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Brownwood  North  &  South,  a  line  under 
construction  in  Texas.  Thomas  Yates  has  been  appointed  chief 
engineer,  with  office  at  Brownwood,  Tex, 

The  following  general  foremen  on  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  have  had  their  titles  changed  to  master  mechanic :  P.  H. 
MinshuU,  Southern  division,  Middletown,  N.  Y. ;  W.  W.  Daley, 
Northern  and  Utica  divisions,  Norwich,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Kinney, 
Scranton  division,  Carbondale,  Pa.,  and  the  title  of  general  fore- 
men on  the  above  divisions  has  been  discontinued.  Harvey  Shoe- 
maker has  been  appcinled  shop  superintendent  at  Middletown. 

J.  H.  Nuelle,  assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  at  Norwich,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant 
engineer,  with  office  at  Middletown,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of 
J.  C.  Bentley,  resigned,  and  the  office  of  assistant  engineer  at 
Middletown  has  been  abolished.  D.  W.  Fagley.  Jr.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Nuelle ;  F.  J.  Meyer  has  been  appointed  supervisor,  with 
office  at  Kingston,  succeeding  A.  Van  Aken,  resigned,  and  R.  F. 
Gies,  bridge  inspector  has  been  appointed  bridge  and  building 
inspector. 

Purchasing  Officer*. 

C.   D.   Barrows,  purchasing  agent  of  the   Maine   Central,  has 
been   appointed  also   purchasing  agent  of  the   Sandy  River  & 
Rangeley  Lakes,  with  office  at  Portland,  Me. 
Special  Onicert. 

F.  J.  Angier  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  timber 
preservation  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  reporting  to  the  general  manager. 

The  appointment  of  Victor  J.  Bradley  to  a  position  on  the 
Pennsylvania  was  noted  last  week.  His  title  is  general  in- 
spector of  mail  service,  and  he  will  have  super\'ision  of  the 
handling  of  mail  on  all  the  lines  of  the  company.  He  will  re- 
port to  E.  T.  Post  let  hwaite,  assistant  to  the  president.  Mr. 
Bradley  has  been  connected  with  the  government  mail  service 
since  187S,  and  since  1896  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Second 
division,  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City. 


OBITUARY. 

Bradford  Lee  Gilbert,  the  architect  of  the  first  steel  frame 
"skyscraper"  in  New  York,  being  the  second  building  of  its  kind 
designed  in  the  country,  died  on  September  1,  at  the  age  of  57. 
Mr.  Gilbert  designed  several  large  railway  stations,  including  the 
remodeling  of  the  Grand  Central  station.  New  York,  about  IS 
years  ago,  and  the  union  station  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  par- 
ticularly successful  with  small  stations,  of  which  he  designed  a 
great  many. 

Henry  Pierce,  chief  engineer  of  construction  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  August  21.  Mr.  Pierce 
was  born  on  June  7,  1859,  at  Quaker  Hill.  X.  Y.,  and  was  gradu- 
ated from  Cornell  University  in  1880.  He  began  railway  work 
in  1881,  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Southern,  as  a  levelman.  For  several 
years  he  was  engineer  of  maintenance-of-way  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton.  In  March,  1889,  he  became  engineer  of 
maintenance-of-way  of  the  Western  division  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio,  and  from  1902  to  1905  he  was  superintendent  of  the 
Greenbrier  division.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  chief 
engineer  of  construction. 

William  W.  Wimer,  division  freight  agent  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  on  Tuesday  last 
at  Wynnewood,  Pa.  His  death  was  due  to  ptomaine  poisoning. 
Mr.  Wimer  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  18S6,  and  entered  the  serv- 
ice of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  February  1,  1874,  as  clerk  in  the 
freight  office  at  Thirteenth  and  Market  streets,  Philadelphia.  In 
1882  he  was  transferred  to  the  general  freight  department.  He 
became  chief  clerk  to  the  through  freight  agent  October  1, 
1887,  and  on  December  1,  1888,  he  was  appointed  chief  clerk 
to  the  eastern  superintendent  of  the  Star  Union  Line,  with  office 
in  New  York  City.  He  was  promoted  to  chief  clerk  of  the  gen- 
eral freight  department  at  Pliiladelphia  on  June  1.  1897,  and 
was  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  .the  New  Jersey  di- 
vision June  1,  1903,  p,^,,,^^^  byC.-iOOglC 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUtLDINQ. 

The  Portland,  Gsev  &  Lewiston,  Lewiiton,  Maine,  has  or- 
ilered  one  3S-lon  cicclrtc  locomotive  from  the  Wesiinghouae 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Citv  &  County  Contiact  Companv,  West  Cheater,  N.  Y., 
has  ordered  one  80-ton  electric  switching  locomotive  from  the 
WeilinghoHse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company. 

The  Wichita  Falls  Route  hag  ordered  2  ten-wheel  loco- 
motives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimensions 
of  the  cylindert  will  lie  18  in.  x  26  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driv- 
ing wheels  will  be  56  in  ,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order 
will  be  204.000  lbs. 

The  Raleigh  &  SorTin'om  has  ordered  one  consolidation  loco- 
tnotivc  from  the  Baldwin  1-ocomoiive  Works,  The  dimensions 
of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  24  in.;  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheel*  will  be  50  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  144,000  lbs. 

■  The  Lake  Suitatoii  Tebminal  and  Transfeb  has  ordered 
1  eight-wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  26  in,, 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  50  in,,  and  the  total 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  143.550  lbs. 

The  Elkin  &  Alltohanv,  Raleigh.  N.  C,  has  ordered  one 
consolidation  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  24  in.;  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  50  in.,  and  the  total 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  144,000  lbs. 


9ttt»t)lu  STrode  Ken>«. 


Gano  Dunn,  for  many  years  chief  engineer  and  vice-president 
of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N,  J.,  has  resigned 
to  go  into  other  business. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha.  Neb.,  has  shipped 
a  70-ft.  car  to  Ogden,  Utah,  for  the  Oregon  Short  Line.  This 
makes  the  sixth  car  for  this  line. 

Luther  H.  Bryan,  general  foreman  of  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range, 
Two  Harbors,  Minn.,  and  widely  known  as  the  secretary  of  the 
International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Association,  has  left 
railway  service  to  take  a  position  with  the  Chicago  Pneumatic 
Tool  Company,  Chicago,  as  its  representative  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Mr.  Bryan  entered  the  employ  of  the  Duluth  &  Ircn  Range  as  a 
machinist  in  1893,  and  was  made  general  foreman  in  1895. 

Frederick  M.  Nclhs,  New  England  representative  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  the  Westing- 
house  Traction  Brake  Company,  has  resigned  his  position  to  be- 
come western  representative  of  the  General  Equipment  Company, 
New  York,  with  office  in  Chicago.  At  Ihe  age  of  14  Mr.  Nelhs 
entered  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines  at  Dennison,  Ohio, 
where  he  served  three  years  as. machinist  apprentice;  for  the 
next  three  years  he  was  fireman,  and  for  the  following  two 
years  was  engincman  on  the  same  line.  In  1887  he  resigned  to 
become  traveling  engineer  of  the  Pittsburgh  Locomotive  Works 
Company.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  In  1889  he  went  to  the  Westing- 
house  Air  Brake  Company.  In  1897  he  obtained  a  two  years' 
leave  of  absence  to  take  a  special  course  in  mechanical  engineer- 
ing at  Cornell  University,  Mr.  Nellis  is  secretary  of  the  Air 
Brake  Association. 


CAR  BUILDINQ. 

The  Ohtaiiio  ft  San  Antonio  Heights  has  ordered  3  inter- 
urban  cars  with  Brill  trucks  from  the  Kuhlman  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  is  taking  prices  on 
1,000  general  service  gondola  cars  of  the  company's  own  design. 

The  Southwestern  Traction  &  Power  Company.  New  Or- 
leans, La.,  ti  in  the  market  for  4  double  truck,  interurban  cars, 
2  singlc-tnick  city  cars  and  2  trailer  cars. 


IRON  AND  6TEEL. 


The  Boston  ft  Albany  is  in  the  market  for  5,000  tons  of 
bridge  material. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  1,200  tons  of  rails  from  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  2,100  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Company  has  ordered  2,200  tons 
of  sirviclural  material  from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for 
the  grade  separation  work  in  connection  with  the  new  terminal. 

General  Conditions  or  Steel.— The  high  rate  of  production 
is  still  maintained  in  the  steel  industry  in  spite  of  the  falling 
off  in  orders.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  operations  will  be 
reduced  during  the  coming  week.  There  has  been  some  price 
culling,  but  only  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  independents.  The 
v-'lunie  of  business  at  present  is  above  the  average  for  the  last 
ii-n  years,  but  the  prices  are  lower.  After  October  I  a  readjust- 
nirnt  of  prices  to  a  higher  level  may  be  effected. 

&IQNALINO. 

Inlcrlocking  station  "B"  at  the  Grand  Central  station.  New 
Viirk  City,  described  in  the  R.iihfoy  .-(fir  Gaztttt  of  May  12, 
l.Kl,  Ihc  priiKip.il  interlocking  for  the  tracks  of  the  tower  level, 
wii-  put  in  service  on  .Vugu.M  20.  and  Ihe  temporary  interlocking 
iMhiii  lifTftoforc  ill  use  in  that  part  of  Ihe  yard  was  abandoned. 
The  machine  in  station  B  has  400  levers,  but  only  a  part  of  the 
tt.i,-li-  ,'i  the  lower  level  are  yet  in  use.  Station  U,  at  the  north 
,-n.i    ..I    Ihe   vanl,   I'iftv-scvenlh   street,   was   put   in   use   several 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Side  Bearings.— The  A,  Stucki  Company,  Pitsburgh.  Pa.,  has 
issued  an  illustrated  catalog  containing  complete  descriptions 
of  its  frictionless  side  bearings  for  electric  and  steam  passenger 
and  freight  cars. 

Frogs  and  CROssiNCS.-^The  Frog,  Switch  &  Manufacturing 
Company,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  published  a  150-page  illustrated 
catalog,  which  completely  covers  the  line  of  frogs,  switches 
and  crossings  for  standard  and  narrow  gage  railways  made  by 
this  company, 

'  Lathes. — Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son,  Chicago,  have  published 
an  attractive  catalog  of  Prentice  high-speed,  geared-head  lathes, 
high-speed  geared-head  turret  lathes,  heavy-duty  double  back- 
geared  lathes  and  engine  lathes.  The  illustrations  are  large  and 
the  descriptions  are  detailed  and  clear. 

Waterproofinc. — The  Ceres  it  Waterproofing  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  published  a  small  booklet  on  Ceresit  waierprooling. 
enumerating  the  prime  requirements  of  a  perfect  waterproofing 
material  and  telling  how  Ceresit  meets  them  all.  Ceresit  is  a 
cream  white  paste  of  the  consistency  of  butter,  and  is  simply 
added  to  the  water  and  used  in  mixing  mortar  or  concrete.  The 
booklet  includes  many  illustrations  of  buildings  in  which  Ceresit 

Feed  Water  Heaters, — The  Bates  Machine  Company.  Joliet, 
111.,  has  issued  a  catalog  of  its  cast  iron  heaters  and  receivers 
with  cut-out  valves.  These  heaters  combine  purifiers,  <  i)  sepa- 
rators and  condensation  receivers.  Many  advantages  of  these 
heaters  are  enumerated,  one  of  the  principal  ones  being  economy, 
and  the  merits  of  the  Cookson  or  open  type  heater  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  closed  or  pressure  type-.  The  catalog 
is  illustrated  and  contains  detailed  descriptions  and  diagrams. 

Pressure  Filters.— James  Beggs  &  Co  ,  New  York,  have  pub- 
lished a  catalog  of  Blackburn- Smith  pressure  fillers.  These 
tillers  depend  upon  small,  easily  removable  cloth-covered  can- 
ridges  for  removing  suspended  matter  from  wnter,  and  are  use- 
ful in  clarification  of  a  murky  water  supply  .uid  in  removing  oil 
and  slime  from  boiler  water.  The  system  of  separate  and  suc- 
cessive filtrations  through  the  cartridges  eonipcls  clarification. 
The  system  is  thoroughly  discussed  and  illustrated  hi  the  cata- 
log. 
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N«w  Incorporation*,  Surveys,  Etc. 

Arizona  Roads.— The  Universal  Mining  &  Development 
Company,  o£  which  H.  A.  Cogswell  is  president,  is  said  to  be 
back  of  a  project  to  build  an  18  tnile  line  from  Campo,  Ariz., 
to  the  Pine  Valley  Mining  district. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines.— Contracts  are 
to  be  let  soon,  it  is  said,  for  double- tracking  a  section  of  31 
miles   from   Needles,   Cal.,  west. 

Canamak  Northern.— According  to  press  reports  this  company 
will  build  a  branch  from  Kamloops,  B,  C.,  southeast  Co  Spokane, 
Wash. 

An  officer  writes  that  the  Canadian  Northern  Pacific  Railway, 
which  is  carrying  out  the  work  in  British  Columbia  for  the  Cana- 
dian Northern,  has  let  contracts  for  all  the  work,  except  the  steel 
bridges,  from  Yellow  Head  Pass,  B.  C.,  via  Fraser  river,  north 
branch  of  the  Thompson  river,  and  south  branch  of  the  Thomp- 
son river,  to  Vancouver,  SCO  miles.  The  principal  contractors  are 
the  Canadian  Northern  Construction  Company  and  Foley,  Welch 
&  Stewart.  The  work  will  be  very  heavy.  It  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined what  ihe  number  and  length  of  the  bridges  will  be  on 
the  line.     (September  1,  p.  453.) 

Canadian  Northern  Pacihc. — See  Canadian  Northern. 

Deering  Southwestern. — .An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
being  pushed  on  an  extension  from  Converse,  Mo.,  to  Horners- 
ville  Junction,  5.9  miles,  from  which  point  the  tracks  of  the 
Paragould  Southeastern  to  Hornersville  will  be  used,  1.5  miles. 
The  company  is  carrying  out  the  work  with  its  own  men.  This 
year  an  extension  was  opened  for  traffic  from  Deering  east  to 
Caruthersville.  13.7  miles,  and  another  e.xtension  was  opened 
from  Hickory  Landing  Road  to  Converse,  2.1  miles, 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific, — According  to  press  re- 
ports, this  company  wilt  build  a  six-mile  line  from  Utah  Junction 
Col ,  to  the  Denver  Union  Stock  Yards.  It  is  understood  that 
the  contract  has  been   let.     The  branch  will  cost  about  $100,000. 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern-.— Bids  are  wanted  until  September 
15.  for  reconstructing  10  miles  of  line  between  Lewis  Springs, 
Ariz.,  and  Fairbank.  The  work  calls  for  about  385,000  cu.  yds. 
of  grading,  constructing  3,000  cu.  yds.  of  concrete,  and  excavating 
for  foundations  about  3.000  cu.  yds. 

Subcontracts  have  been  let  by  MacAnhur  Brothers  Company 
for  work  on  this  line  between  Fairbanks.  Ariz.,  and  Tucson.  67 
miles,  as  follows :  Ely  Construction  Co.,  Springville.  Utah,  grad- 
ing sections  34  to  38 ;  Vosburgh  &  Carlson  Concrete  Co..  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  sections  26  to  33  and  39  to  41.  inclusive;  Reiwiti 
Construction  Co.,  Denver,  sections  1  to  3,  and  to  Crook,  Allen  & 
Co.,  Denver,  from  Tucson,  Ariz.,  to  a  point  four  miles  east  of 
Vail.     (Sept.  1,  p.  453). 

Etowah  Valuev  (Electric). — Application  has  been  made  for 
a  charter  jn  Georgia,  to  build  from  a  point  on  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  near  Ballground,  to  Creighton.  thence  northeast  to  a 
point  in  the  northern  pari  of  Towns  county  about  75  miles.  The 
company  is  to  have  a  capital  of  $50,(XX),  and  is  being  promoted 
by:  G.  R.  Glen,  J.  E.  Tate,  J.  H.  Moore,  T.  J.  Smith,  W.  B. 
Townsend  and  C.  R.  .Arnold,  all  of  Dahlonega. 

Florida  East  Coast. — .An  officer  writes  that  contracts  have 
been  let  to  the  Kissimmce  Valley  Construction  Company,  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  and  work  is  under  way  building  from  Maytown. 
south  to  Lake  Okeechobee.  130  miles,  with  a  branch  from  this 
line  at  Whittier,  south  to  Bassenger,  30  miles.  Grading  is  fin- 
ished on  40  miles  and  track  has  been  laid  on  nine  miles.  The 
work  involves  handling  about  9.000  cu.  yds.  a  mile.  Maximum 
grades  will  be  .4  of  1  per  cent.,  and  maximum  curvature  4  deg. 
There  will  be  one  54-ft.  bascule  bridge;  a  1,500- ft.  trestle  over  the 
St.  John's  river,  and  a  900-ft.  trestle  over  Econlockhalchee  creek. 
The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  fruit,  vegetables,  naval  stores, 
timber  products  and  cattle.     (February  17,  p.  335.) 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific. — A  contract  for  clearing  50  miles  of  the 
right-of-way  from  -Mdermere,  B.  C,  west  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  has  been  given  by  Foley,  Welch  &  Stewart,  it  is  said,  lo 
M.  Sheady  &  Co.,  at  $SO,O0a 


Gulf  Line. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  has  finished 
work  on  extension  from  Bridgboro.  Ga.,  southwest  to  Camilla, 
20  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  Open  for  opera- 
tion by  October  1.  John  Lamb.  Thomasville.  was  the  contractor. 
No  decision  has  as  yet  been  made  as  (o  the  route  for  an  exten- 
sion south  from  Camilla,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Highland  Park  &  Lake  Burien. — Bids  are  being  asked  for 
building  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Lake  Burien.  Reitz,  Storey  & 
Duffy,  are  the  engineers,   Seattle. 

Kettle  Valley  Lines. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  L.  M. 
Rice  &  Co.,  of  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  ii  is  said, 
for  building  a  40-mile  section  from  Fenticon,  B.  C.,  at  the  south 
end  of  Okanagan  Lake,  west  lo  Ausprey  Lake  summit.  (March 
31,  p.  814.) 

Louisiana  &  Arkansas. — The  line  lo  Jena,  La.,  is  to  be  ex- 
tended east  to  Vidalia,  48  miles.  The  extension  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  staked.  A  contract  for  grading  has  been  let,  and  the 
Union  Bridge  &  Construction  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
delivered  materia!  for  the  construction  of  steel  bridges  over 
Little  and  Black  rivers  in  Catahoula  parish.  The  bridge  over 
Little  river  is  to  be  400  ft.  long,  and  the  bridge  over  Black 
river  800  ft.  long.  It  is  thought  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
with  the  Natchez  &  Southern  to  use  that  company's  barges  for 
transfer  over  the  Mississippi  river  from  Vidalia,  to  secure  an 
entrance  into  Natchez,  Miss.    (February  10.  p.  301.) 

Marathon  County. — According  to  press  reports,  this  road 
which  now  extends  from  Stratford,  Wis.,  east  about  20  miles,  will 
be  extended  east  nine  miles  towards  Mosinee. 
■  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — According  to  press  reports,  a 
contract  has  recently  been  given  to  Patton  &  Gibson  for  grading 
at  the  Rav  yards,  west  of  Denison,  Texas.  Ten  additional  tracks 
«ill  be  laid,  each  to  hold  70  cars. 

Nampa  &  Caldwell  (Electric).- Contracts  are  to  be  let  soon, 
it  is  said,  to  build  from  Caldwell,  Idaho,  southeast  to  Nampa, 
about  10  miles. 

Nevada  Roads  (Electric). — .\  line  is  lo  be  built  from  Car- 
son City,  N'ev.,  it  is  said,  southwest,  to  Glenbrook,  on  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Tahoe,  about  IS  miles,  and  a  tine  is  also  pro- 
jected north  to  Reno.    Donald  Williams  is  interested. 

Oklahoma  Northwestern. — Incorporated  in  Oklahoma  to 
build  from  Oklahoma  City  Northwest  to  Woodward,  ISO  miles. 
The  incorporators  include:  E.  A.  Wagener,  C.  E.  Close,  J.  J, 
Sullivan,  W,  H.  Wood  and  E.  F.  Sparrow,  all  of  Oklahoma 
City,  representing  the  Classen  interests,  who  own  much  of  the 
street  railway  system  of  Oklahoma  City. 

Pacific  Coast  Line. — Incorporated  in  Oregon  with  $100,000 
capital,  to  build  from  Portland,  Ore.,  south  to  Humboldt  Bay, 
in  Humboldt  county,  Cal.,  about  3<S0  miles.  Branch  lines  arc  also 
to  be  built  west  of  Tillamook  Bay,  Ore.,  and  to  Eugene  Coos 
county.  The  incorporators  include ;  T.  V.  Ward.  T.  J.  Fording 
and  (jeorge  E  Frost,  all  of  Portland. 

PiTTSBLRCH  &  Lake  Erie, — An  ofBcer  writes  that  a  grading 
contract  has  been  let  to  the  Robert  Hill  Construction  Com- 
pany, Fayette  City.  Pa.,  to  build  a  line  4.S  miles  long,  from 
Downer's  Run  branch,  over  the  divide  to  a  connection  with  the 
Elwell  Run  branch,  connecting  the  company's  existing  line  at 
Whittsett  Junction  with  the  line  at  Fayette  City. 

QuiNCV  Western  (Electric).- Incorporated  in  Illinois  with 
$5,000  capital,  and  office  at  Quincy.  The  plans  call  tor  building 
from  Niota,  Hancock  county,  south  through  Hancock  and  Adams 
counties,  to  Quincy,  about  SO  miles.  The  incorporators  include : 
W.  T.  Duker.  H.  F.  Dayton,  J.  P.  W.  Wall,  William  S.  Govert 
and  S.  B.  Montgomery,  all  of  Quincy. 

San  Francisco,  Vallejo  &  Napa  Valley.— This  company  has 
made  financial  arrangements  to  build  an  extension  from  St. 
Helena,  Cal.  northwest  to  Calistoga.  about  10  miles. 

Shearwood  RAiLWAY.^This  company,  which  operates  a  freight 
line   from   Brooklet.  Ga.,  to  Davis,  6  miles,  is  planning  to  build 
a   connection   with   the    Seaboard   Air   Line   at 
about  15  miles. 
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RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Bavshore,  N.  V. — Plans  are  being  made  for  putting  up  j 
passenger  station  on  the  Long  Island  at  Bayshore.  The  s 
is  to  be  two  stories  high.  32  ft.  x  64  ft.,  with  brick  walls  and 
wood  shingled  peak  roof.  The  cost  of  the  improvements  will  be 
about  $15,000,  and  the  work  will  probably  be  started  in  October. 
It  is  understood  that  residents  of  Baysliore  will  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  new  station. 

Del  Rosa,  C.^l. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines  has  authorized  ihe  construction  of  a  passenger  station  at 
Del  Rosa. 

DoL"CL.\ssviLLE.  Pa.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a 
contract  to  the  Eyre- Shoe  maker  Company,  Philadelphia,  for  put- 
ting up  an  ll-span  concrete  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river 
near  Douglassville,    The  cost  of  the  work  will  be  about  $90,000. 

Elkhart,  Ind. — The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  let 
the  contract  for  building  a  brick  and  steel  power  house  116  ft.  x 
145  ft. 

Fori  William,  Ont. — An  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  writes 
that  a  coal  handling  plant  is  being  put  up  on  Island  No.  I  at 
Fort  William,  this  is  the  only  work  under  way  at  that  place 
at  the  present  titne.  The  contract  has  been  let  lo  the  Canadian 
Stuart  Company,  Chicago. 

Galveston,  Tex.— The  Southern  Pacific,  it  is  said,  will  build 
a  warehouse  71  ft.  x  1,000  fl.  to  cost  about  $100,000. 

Hershey,  Pa.— An  officer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  writes 
that  a  contract  lias  been  given  to  James  McGraw  &  Co.,  tor  ex- 
tension of  culverts  and  constructing  parallel  retaining  walls  near 
Hershey. 

KiNGSTO.v,  X.  Y.^An  agreement  is  said  to  have  been  reached 
between  officers  of  the  city  of  Kingston  and  of  Ihe  Ulster  & 
Delaware,  and  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  for  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  on  these  tines  in  Kingston,  at  a  cost  of 
$75,000,  and  a  similar  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  West 
Shore  for  grade  crossing  and  elimination  work  in  Kingston,  to 
cost  $150,000. 

MoNTCLAiR,  K.  J.^Work  is  to  be  started  at  once  by  the  Dela- 
ware. Lackawanna  &  Western  on  the  terminal  improvements  at 
Montclair,  also  on  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  at  that 
place.  The  work  includes  putting  up  new  freight  and  passenger 
stations,  a  viaduct,  also  an  undergrade  passageway  and  a  foot 
bridge.     (July  28,  p.  200.) 

OsKALOOSA,  Iowa.— The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  let 
the  contract  for  building  a  one  story  brick  passenger  station. 
32  fL  X  77  fl„  with  tile  floors  and  hot  water  heat. 

irthwestern, 

(D,  Cal.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  let 
t  for  building  an  extension  to  its  shops  at  Richmond. 
t  will  begin  at  once. 

S.\GiNAW,  Mich.— The  Pere  Marquette  has  let  the  contract  for 
a  one-storj'  freight  house,  460  ft.  x  40  ft.,  with  a  transfer  plat- 
form, 260  ft.  X  12  ft.,  to  cost  approximately  $70,000.  The  build- 
ing will  be  supported  on  concrete  piles. 

Truro,  N.  S. — The  time  for  receiving  bidj  for  the  Slone  pas- 
senger Elation  to  be  built  at  Truro  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway 
has  been  extended  to  September  15.  L.  K.  Jones,  secretary. 
Department  of  Railwavs  and  Canals,  Ottawa.  (Augus,  18,  p. 
358.) 

Valentine,  Tex.— The  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio 
is  said  to  be  making  plans  for  improvements  to  double  the  capac- 
ity of  the  roundhouse  at  Valentine. 

Waco,  Tex.— The  city  of  Waco,  under  the  terms  of  a  com- 
promise, has  bought  100  acres  of  land  for  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas,  on  which  the  railway  will  build  a  passenger  station, 
freight  station,  repair  shops  and  a  freight  yard,  with  room  for 
3,000  ears. 

V.vRnLEV,  Wash.— Thi"  Northern  Pacific,  it  is  said,  will  build 
a  car  house  and  4S-stall  roundhouse  at  this  place. 


iRatltttati  3^n<ttt«tal  News. 

Canadian  Pacific. — A  provisional  agreement  has  been  entered 
into  for  the  lease  of  the  Quebec  Central  for  999  years.  The 
rental  is  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the 
J3.382.000  stock  and  the  $6,233,000  income  bonds  and  debenture 
stock.  The  main  line  of  the  Quebec  Central  is  143  miles  long, 
running  from  Levis,  opposite  Quebec,  to  Sherbrooke,  through 
an  important  asbestos  district. 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.— The  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change has  listed  $25,000,000  first  mortgage  guaranteed  4  per 
cent,  bonds  of  1949  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugel  Sound. 
This  block  of  bonds  was  sold  several  months  ago,  and  is  part 
of  an  authorized  issue  of  $200,000,000.  of  which  $147,802,000 
is  now  outstanding.     (June  2,  p.  1298.) 

Delaware  &  Eastern. — The  bondholders'  committee,  which 
bought  this  property  under  foreclosure,  has  asked  the  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  approval  of  a  pro- 
posed plan  of  re-organization.  The  plan  provides  for  the 
organization  of  the  Delaware  &.  Northern,  having  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  $250,000  will  be 
preferred  stock  with  cumulative  dividends  at  6  per  cent.  Dela- 
ware &  Eastern  bondholders  are  to  pay  to  the  committee  an 
amount  equal  lo  25  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  their  re- 
spective holdings  of  bonds,  the  total  amount  of  such  subscrip- 
tion to  equal,  if  all  bondholders  subscribe,  the  amount  of  the 
preferred  stock. 

Delaware  &  Northern,— See  Delaware  &  Eastern. 

Illinois  Southern. — The  present  issue  of  $4,600,000  first  mort- 
gage bonds  is  to  be  exchanged  for  $1,380,000  new  first  mortgage 
bonds  and  $1,380,000  income  bonds  on  the  basis  of  3  per  cent, 
of  each  issue  of  new  bonds  for  existing  ones.  (September  1, 
p.  454.) 

Interborough  Rapid  Transit. — This  company  has  declared  an 
extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  on  its  stock  out  of  earnings  for 
the  past  year,  and  a  regular  quarterly  dividend  of  2'A  per  cent.. 
placing  the  stock  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis.  Hitherto  the  regular 
quarterly  dividend  has  been  lH  per  cent.  These  increased 
dividends  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  $67,000,000  Interborough -Metropolitan  Com- 
pany 4J4  per  cent,  bonds. 

M.\rshall  &  East  Texas. — This  company  has  filed  a  mortgage 
with  the  St.  Louis  Union  Trust  Company  to  secure  an  author- 
ized issue  of  $5,(X)0,000  20-year  5  per  cent  bonds.  The  company 
owns  90  miles  of  road  from  Elysian  Fields.  Tex.,  to  East 
Winsboro,  This  issue  was  authorized  last  winter,  but  no  bonds 
ha*e  as  yet  been  issued. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — This  company  has  bought  under  fore- 
closure the  Virginia  Anthracite  Coal  &  Railway  Company, 
running  from  Chrisliansburg.  Va..  to  Blacksburg,  10  miles. 
The  purchase  price  was  $100,000.  The  road  connects  Blacks- 
burg with  the  main  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 

QvEBEC  CENTBAL.^See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Virginia  ANiHRAaTE  Coal  &  Railway,— See  Norfolk  & 
WcsteriL 


The  Interdepartmental  Commission  of  Russia  has  approved  in 
principle  the  formation  of  a  company  having  the  object  of  con- 
structing branch  lines  serving  existing  stale  systems;  branch 
lines  afterwards  to  be  worked  by  the  state  or  company  systems ; 
and  private  branch  lines.  The  company  will  have  $1,250,000  cap- 
ital, and  will  have  power  to  issue  bonds  guaranteed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. Branch  lines  linking  up  the  state  systems  will  belong 
to  the  company  during  a  concessionary  period  of  81  years,  fol- 
lowing the  first  day  of  regular  working,  but  will  be  worked  by 
the  state.  Profits  will  be  divided  on  prearranged  terms.  Gov-, 
bonds  will  provide  nine-tenths  of  the  funds  for  the; 
of  these  lines  and  the  company  will  provide  the 


other  tenth. 
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TTHE  increased  intefest  of  the  public  in  railway  affain  is  all  tbe 
^  time  bringitiET  up  new  probleitis,  some^f  tbem  puzzling. 
With  our  former  mild  or  half  dead  railway  commissioat  a  pro- 
found quiet  reigned — reigned  too,  completely— where  now  things 
are  stirring  constantly.  The  Public  Service  Commisaion  of  New 
York,  when  it  set  up  its  office  in  NewYork  City,  established  iti 
oflice  hours  as  from  8  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m.,  almost  like  a  weather  ob- 
server or  a  telephone  exchange,'  the  idea  apparently  being  that 
the  virtues  of  the  new  public  body  as  a  cure  for  all  transpor- 
tation ills  should  be  constantly  on  tap.  The  Indiana  commission, 
a  few  months  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  a  holiday,  when  extra 
heavy  travel  was  expected  on  the  trolley  roads,  sat  in  its  office 
all  day,  early  and  late,  with  its  ear  to  the  telephone  in  expec- 
tation of  a  report  of  a  collision.  At  least  this  is  the  impression 
we  got.  On  the  occasion  of  the  wreck  last  week  at  Manchester, 
N.  Y.,  Chairman  Clements  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, according  to  the  newspape;^,  ojdered  an  inspector  to  start 
for  the  scene  of  the  accident  "instantly."  (How  the  honorable 
chairman  could  justify  to  the  auditor  of  the  treasury  depart-  ■ 
ment  the  expense  of  a  special  train  or  an  aeroplane,  is  a  mystery.) 
The  in  slant  aneousness  of  the  start  would  not  have  much  mean- 
ing after  malting  the  journey  of  300  miles  to  Manchester,  but  the 
incident  illustrates  ihe  temper  of  the  public.  But  while  the  put»- 
]ic  cannot  learn  much  more  about  a  broken  rail  in  the  first  hour 
after  the  accident  than  it  could  a  week  later,  the  derailment  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  shows  the  need  of  even  greater  alacrity  than 
any  that  has  yet  been  manifested — unless  railway  officers  can  be 
trusted.  \nd  this  brings  us  to  the  seiious  part  of  these  com- 
ments. At  Middletown  a  train  carrying  400  passengers  home 
from  the  seashore  was  thrown  down  a  bank  and  60  passengers 
were  injured;  and  the  superintendent  of  the  road,  ofiEering  a  re- 
ward of  $2,500  for  the  miscreant,  declared  that  a  rail  had  been 
maliciously  loosened,  all  the  spikes  of  one  rail  having  been  pulled 
on  both  sides  of  the  rail,  and  the  splice  bars  taken  off.  The 
spikes,  undamaged  by  derailed  wheels,  were  lying  on  the  ground 
nearby.  But  the  next  day  a  chief  of  police  and  a  sheriff  arose  to 
say  that  there  was  na  evidence  of  malicious  tampering  with  the 
track.  They  thought  the  roadbed  had  been  softened  by  rain  and 
that  the  heavy  engine  had  spread  the  rails.  They  classed  the 
engine  as  "heavy,"  because  the  train  was  a  long  one.  Surely  the 
public  desires  to  know  when  train  wreckers  are  abroad;  and  it 
would  seem  that  an  experienced  railway  officer  ought  to  be  able 
to  diagnose  the  facts  of  a  wreck  more  accurately  than  a  sheriff. 


THE  train  rules  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain,  which  orig- 
inally were  written  by  masters  of  language  and  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  careful  modification  and  improvement 
for  many  years,  ought  to  constitute  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  carefully  matched  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found;  and, 
indeed,  they  have  that  appearance.  Thoroughness  and  a  care- 
ful a.tention  to  every  little  element  of  the  trainmen's  work,  and 
of  the  construction  of  language  to  tit  the  trainman's  mind,  ap- 
pear on  every  page.  But  Colonel  Yorke,  senior  inspecting  of- 
ficer of  [he  Board  of  Trade,  has  discovered  a  place  where  the 
English  code  is  deficient,  while  that  of  the  American  Railway 
A.<;sociation  is  all  right.  It  is  the  requirement  that  a  signalm.an 
shall  put  a  signal  to  the  stop  position  immediately  after  the  pas- 
sage of  a  train.  In  our  code  the  clause  is  a  part  of  rule  No. 
319:  "When  a  train  .  .  .  has  passed  the  home  block  signal  and 
the  signalman  has  seen  the  markers,  he  must  display  the  stop 
signal  .  .  .  ."  The  obvious  requirement  is  found  in  the  Bribsh 
code  only  in  relation  to  distant  signals.  So  far  as  home  signals 
are  concerned  it  has  to  be  implied.  But  then,  it  is  very  clearly 
implied,  and  of  course  the  practice  is  substantially  universal. 
So,  in  the  case  under  discussion,  which  was  that  of  a  collision 
on  the  London  &  North  Western,  near  Liverpool,  the  signalman 
is  held  responsible  for  allowing  a  second  train  to  proceed  to- 
wards his  station  before  he  had  restored  the  signal  to  its  normal 
position  behind  the  preceding  one.    The  government  officer  con- 
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dudes  that  the  signaloian  received  the  offer  of  the  second  train 
jnst  as  he  had  given  notice  of  the  exit  of  the  leading  train  and 
that,  to  save  time,  he  accepted  the  Bec6nd  train  at  once,  intend- 
ing to  put  the  signal  to  the  stop  position  immediately  after- 
wards; bnt  that  he  forgot  to  do  so.  The  error  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  simple  act  of  forgeffulness,  for  in  other  respects  he  failed 
ta  perform  his  duties  in  their  proper  sequence.  To  the  Amer- 
ican the  remarka'ble  thing  is  that  the  English  manual  signal- 
men, with  no  control  apparatus  except  the  ocular  control  af- 
forded by  their  needle  instruments,  perform  their  millions  Of  ' 
operations  with  so  few  serious  errors. 


New  England  extension,  the  question  seems  dormant  .as  contrasted 
with  a  naval  policy  and  the  ghost  of  "annexation."  From  a  dii-r 
ferent,  if  not  wider  viewpoint,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  all  ac- 
counts agree  that  the  Canadian  farmers  are  turning  to  reciproci^, 
not  only  in  the  western  prairie  provinces,  but  in  Ontario  and 
Quebec.  As  it  is  mainly  among  the  western  Canadian  farmers 
that  the  two  great  railway  systems  of  the  country  have  their 
profitable  developnient,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  major  railway 
influence  is  thrown  on  the  reciprocity  side,  as  has,  been  ^e  case 
in  this  country  in  our  states,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  northern 
boundary  line. 


THIS  report  affords  another  instance  illustrating-  how '  the 
British  inspectors  have  come  to  look  with  favor  on  the 
track  circuit ;  but  Colonel  Yorke,  while  clearly  setting  forth  that 
.  the  use  of  track  circuits  would  be  a  great  safeguard  against 
errors  ty  signalmen  where  switching  is  going  on  within  their 
territory  while  passenger  trains  are  ^ue,  takes  advantage  of  the 
occasion  to  make  a  little  suggestion  to  the  signalmen,  as  fol- 

;'The  b*lt  ■»»  in  wbiclif' *tr<i™  of'lhis  lort  t»n  be  guarded  »B»in»t  U 
by  I'he  introduction  of  the  trick  cittuit  combined  with  automatic  oi  lemi- 
liitomatic  lisioli.  But  to  introduce  this  method  of  tignalLing  upon  Engligb 
railnyi'  Would  involve  the  expenditure  of  a  rcry  large  aum  of  money,  and 
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would  bt  well  advised  to  sbow.  hy  loyal  and  intelligeni  adherence  lo  the 
toics,  and  reguiiiiona  (each  one  of  which  ii  based  upon  eiperieoee),  tb»t 
they  can  give  a>  good  reaulii  in  the  handling  of  traffic  with  safety  ai  it 
claittacd  for  autonaiic  lign ailing." 

That  is  good  advice  for  the  signalmen,  for  intelligent  adherence 
td  the  rules,  like  virtue  generally,  is  its  own  reward.  But  when 
they  match  themselves  against  automatic  signals  they  have  taken 
a  large  contract.  A  certain  American  road,  in  a  rough  com- 
parison made  a  few  years  ago,  found  that,  according  to  the 
record  of  the  number  of  failures  occurring  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  signal  movements  made,  automatic  block  signals 
gave  one  false  clear  indication  in  proportion  to  ihirly-Hve 
given  by  men  handling  manual  signals. 

WHILE  the  Canadian  Pacific,  through  its  land  department, 
has  placarded-  the  statement  that  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States  will  increase  the  value  of  Canada  lands  100  per 
cent.,  this  is  apparently  almost  the  only  appearance  of  a  railway 
question  or  interest  in  the  fervid  political  campaign  over  the 
border  now  drawing  near  to  its  voting  days.  We  have  seen 
no  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  reports  of  the  vehement 
speeches  of  the  parly  orators  of  Canada.  Yet  it  was  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  that  on  what  was 
a  kind  of  railway  field  day,  Mr.  Borden,  Conservative  leader  of 
the  opposition,  attacked  the  government's  railway  methods  in 
connection '  with  the  building  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  most 
savagely,  charging  fraud  or  miemanagemcnt  at  many  points; 
and  it  looked  then,  before  tlie  reciprocity  agreement  had  mate- 
rialized at  Washington,  as  though  the  Dominion  government's 
alleged  railway  lapses  might  be  the  foremost  issue  in  the  next 
general  election.  But  the  attack  was  on  the  details  of  the  gov- 
ernment's policy,  not  on  the  policy  itself.  Canada  gave  the 
Canadian  Pacific  more  than  $25,000W)O  in  money  subsidies,  be- 
sides 25,000.000  acres  of  land;  and  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific 
in  its  advances  and  guarantees  its  generosity  has  been  sim- 
ilarly lavish,  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  a 
stimulating  precedent.  Both  parties  are  committed  to  state  aid 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  the  government,  whether  Lib- 
eral or  Conservative,  has  already  gone  loo  far  to  shift  or  mate- 
rially modify  the  state  aid  policy.  This  basic  fact  presumably 
goes  far  to  exclude  the  ritlwaV  tssnc,  and  even  in  the  maritime 
provinces,  reported  recently  as  6ppose«l'  to  the  Grand  Trunk's 


BOILER     CIRCULATION. 

n~'HE  discussion  on  water  leg:  circulation  at  the  Master  Boiler 
*■  Maker's  convention,  particularly  as  applied  to  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  firebox,  attracted  considerable  attention,  and,  as  a  par- 
tial result,  we  publish  in  this  issue  an  account  of  some  tests  that 
were  made  to  determine  the  relative  circulation  in  a  Jacobs- 
Shupert  and  an  ordinary  firebox.  The  investigation  may  be 
accepted  as  showing  that  there  was  an  upward  circulation  in 
both  boilers,  which  few  people  are  prepared  to  deny,  but  tb 
most  readers  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  accepted  as  proving  much 

The  test  was  made  by  taking  samples  of  the  water  from 
various  heights  along  the  water  leg  and  judging  from  the  amoimt 
of  contained  solid  matter  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  currents.  The 
greater  the  excess  of  solid  matter  at  the  top  over  that  at  the 
bottom  the  more  rapid  the  circulation  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  inferen«  drawn,  for  example,  that,  because  on  trip  16 
"there  was  no  undue  amount  of  solids  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
leg  ...  .  there  is  a  very  complete  circulation  around  the  water 
leg,"  may  or  may  not  be  accepted.     It  depends  on  the  view- 

What  are  the  currents  in  a  water  leg?  Are  they  all  upward? 
Some  guess  not  and  think  that  possibly  there  may  be  a  down- 
ward flow  next  the  outer  sheet.  If  that  guess  is  correct  then  an 
accumulation  of  solid  matter  near  the  surface  would  indicate 
sluggishness  in  the  circulation,  which  would  permit  of  such  an 
accumulation. 

There  is  but  one  set  of  tests  that  seem,  from  the  notes,  to  indi- 
cate similar  conditions  in  the  Jacobs- Shu  pert  and  the  ordinary 
firebox  and  that  is  on  runs  11  and  23,  after  standing  30  minutes 
at  Kingman.  From  this,  act^nding  to  the  scale  of  suspended 
matter  and  accepting  the  .theory  proposed,  the  circulation  in 
the  ordinary  boiler  was  tar  the  better  of  the  two. 

The  investigation  is  interesting  and  of  value,  but  we  know  so 
very,  very  littic  about  boiler  circulation  and  what  it  means  in 
the  generation  of  steam  that  it  is  decidedly  unsafe  to  draw  any 
generalizations  from  such  meagre  data  as  that  which  is  presented 

That  there  is  an  upward  circulation  in  the  water  leg,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but  as  to  its  rapidity,  actual  direction  and  com- 
plication of  cotuiter  currents  we  know  about  as  little  as  can  be 
imagined.  The  one  thing  promising  is  that  there  is  a  prospect 
of  its  being  actually  measured  in  the  near  future,  and  then  we 
may  be  able  to  design  fireboxes  with  some  idea  of  what  actually 
goes  on  within  them. 

One  final  point  regarding  the  article,  referred  to,  in  which  a 
claim  of  a  greater  efficiency  for  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  is 
made.  Road  tests  are  said  to  show  "an  increase  in  evaporated 
efficiency  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  of  35 
per  cent."  As  no  definition  is  given  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
evaporative  efficiency  in  this  case,  and  as  there  is  no  data  at 
hand  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  test,  such  as  pounds  of  coal 
burned,  and  the  work  done,  the  subject  is  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  discussed.  But  35  per  cent,  increase  of  boiler  effi- 
ciency is  a  good  deal,  and  should  be  of  vital  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  every  railway  manager  in  the  world,  and  the  hope  and 
trust  of  every  sincere  friend  of  railway  progress  must  be  that  it 
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DENVER    &    RIO    GRANDE. 

THERE  was  one  question  that  was  asked  repeatedly  of  the 
various  witnesses  before  the  Hadley  Securities  Commission 
in  connection  witti  the  general  investigation  of  the  advisability 
of  federal  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  railway  securities.  The 
question,  worded  in  various  ways,  amounted  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
what  3  company  should  do  when,  through  former  overissuance 
of  securities,  bad  judgment,  or  simply  some  unforeseen  natural 
causes,  it  found  itself  in  need  of  r:;::!i;s  I-rge  sums  of  money 
to  put  its  property  in  condition  to  handle  an  Increased  business 
profitably,  the  company  having  already  issued  a  stock  to,  let 
us  say,  75  per  cent,  of  its  present  value,  and  bonds  to  an  equal 
amount  The  showing  i>f;the  Denver  &  Rin  Grande  from  year 
to  year  is  a  good  illustration  ofhs^w  real  this  difficulty  is  to 
certain  railway  companies.  This  is  especially  the  case  now  that 
the  Western  Pacific  has  been  completed  and  is  in  operation ;  and 
the  problem  is  made  more  nearly  vital  by  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which  reduced  materially 
rates  to  intermountain  territory,  which  reductions.  It  is  thought, 
will  bear  heavily  on  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande. 

This  road  has  two  quite  distinct  kinds  of  business.    One  is  a 
large   volun:e   of    1:cal   busine-'s    originating    through   the  great 


ferred  stock  in  1910,  bi.t  after  the  payment  of  2^  per  cent,  on 
the  preferred  in  the  first  half  of  the  past  year,  the  second  semi- 
annual payment  on  the  preferred  was  passed,  so  that  in  1911  the 
company  had  a  surplus  of  $1,118,000  as  against  a  surplus  of 
$399,000  in  1910.  But  President  Jeffrey,  in  his  annual  repon,  says 
that  $1,248,000  semi-annual  interest,  due  September  1,  1911,  on  the 
$50,000,000  Western  Pacific  first  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  will 
have  to  he  paid  by  the  Q.  &  R  G.;  thus  actually,  instead  of  a 
surplus  the  company  will  h^ve  a  small  deficit. 

The  Western  Pacific  has  been  in  operation,  or  at  least  has 
published  through  tariffs,  since  1910,  but  up  to  June  of  this  year 
the  results  were  a  disappointment.  There  had  been  floods  in  the 
Humboldt  valley  and  a'  series  of  storms  on  Great  Salt  Lalrt 
which  had  seriously  interfered  with  traffic ;  and  again  early  in 
January,  1911,  rains  in  the  mountain  districts  in  California  caused 
frequent  slides  in  the  deep  cuts  and  the  settling  of  some  of  the 
heavy  embankments,  so  that  during  a  good  part  of  the  winter 
and  early  spring  train  movement  was  uncertain.  Beginning  with 
the  month  of  July,  the  Western  Pacific  is  to  make  public  its 
earnings,  and  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  estimates  that'these  earn- 
ings for  July  will  be  ^bout  $420,000.  U.tbe  road  did  not  earn 
more  than  this  per  month  it  would  have  ^o  operate  at  something 


Ths  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  and  the  Weatern  Paclfle. 


natural  resources  of  Colorado,  and  in  the  transacting  of  which 
business  the  D.  &  R.  G.  is  largely  without  a  competitor.  Such 
business,  for  Instance,  Is  the  transportation  d(  precious  ore  and, 
to  a  less  extent,  of  bituminous  coal,  as  well  as  the  transportation 
of  products  of  agricutiure.  The  other  form  of  business  is  that 
which  probably  prompted  the  building  of  the  Western  Pacific. 
The  D.  &  R.  G.  now  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  and  the  Western  Pacific  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah.  To  handle  through  business  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  haS  got  to  compete  directly  with  the  Union  Pacific ;  and 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  Western  Pacific  is  as  well  built 
and  can  be  as  economically  operated  as  its  competitor,  the  South- 
ern Pacific,  between  SaU  Lake  City  and  the  Pacific  coast,  the 
D.  &  R.  G.  itself  has  got  to  be  able  to  handle  its  through  busi- 
ness in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  favorable  comparison  with  the 
Union  Pacific,  Otherwise  the  Gould  system  of  roads  cannot  suc- 
cessfully compete  for  through  traffic,  on  the  theory  that  a  chain 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
earned  $23,400,000  gross,  as  compared  with  $23,600,000  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $15,960,000  last  year 
and  to  $15,800,000  the  year  before;  so  that,  after  the  payment  of 
taxes  and  clearing  outside  operations,  operating  income  amoun)ed 
last  year  to  $6,550,000  as  against  $6,956,000.  The  company  paid 
its  fixed  charges  and  annual  dividends  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 


better  than  50  per  cent,  ratio  to  pay  5  per  cent  on  its  $73,000,000 

However,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  it  is  the  problem 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  itself,  rather  than  that  of  the 
Western  Pacific,  that  lends  especial  interest  to  the  report  of  the 
company  for  1911.  Any  one  who  has  been  over  the  road  knows 
that  it  has  heavy  grades,  high  degrees  of  curvature  and  is  not  in 
physical  condition  to  compare  favorably  with  the  Union  Pacific. 
The  territory  is  difficult  When  the  road  was  built,  theories  of 
construction  had  a  quite  different  trend  than  they  now  have,  and 
the  quality  of  uiaintenance  of  the  property  in  the  past  has,  pos- 
sibly necessarily,  not  allowed  of  rebuilding  the  line  out  of  earn- 
ings, as  has  been  done  with  so  many  parts  of  other  roads  origi- 
nally built  cheaply  or  with  low  standards  of  construction.  What- 
ever the  causes,  however,  and  how  little  the  officers  who  are  now 
operating  the  road  are  to  blame,  the  fact  remains  that  it  would 
require  an  expenditure  of  very  many  millions  of  dollars  to  put 
the  road  in  shape  to  compare  favorably  with  its  transcontinental 
competitor ;  and  apparently  the  D.  &  R.  G.  simply  has  not  got 
the  money  to  spend— at  least  at  present  In  1908  a  first  and  re- 
funding mortgage  was  placed  on  the  entire  property,  the  old 
Rio  Grande  Western  being  included  under  this  mortgage,  and 
since  that  time,  $33,944,000  of  5  per  cent,. bonds  secured  by  this 
mortgage  have  been  sold;  but,  of  course,  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  (or  the  outstanding  ^ 
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price  at  which  D.  &  R.  G.  securities  are  selling  would  hardly 
make  it  probable  that  a  ntvi  large  issue  of  refunding  S's  could  be 
successfully  sold  at  a  profitable  figure. 

What  is  meant  by  the  policy  of  the  company  towards  its  main- 
tenance, may  be  explained  by  an  examination  of  the  details  of 
the  expense  account  in  1911.  The  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  last  year 
operated  on  a  68  per  cent,  basis ;  the  Union  Pacific  operated  on  a 
52  per  cent  basis  in  1910,  the  1911  report  not  being  available  yet 
It  cannot  be  said  that  the  class  of  commodities  carried,  unfavor- 
ably aSects  the  operating  ratio  of  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  because  the 
Union  Faciiic's  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  1.02  cents  and  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande's  average  revenue  was  1.24  cents.  As  a 
whole,  the  operating  expenses  in  1911  on  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  amounted  to  $15,960,000,  as  against  $153)0,000  in  1910; 
maintenance  of  way  costing  slightly  less  and  transportation  also 
costing  less  in  1911  than  in  1910,  while  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, traFRc  and  general  expenses  cost  more  in  1911  than  in 
1910.  The  increase  in  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment  can 
be  accounted  for  almost  entirely  by  a  charge  for  depredation, 
made  foi;  Ac  first  lime  this  year.  Figured  on  a  per  road  mile 
or  per  track  mile  base,  the  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  way 
and  structures  were  fairly  large,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  D.  &  R.  G.  runs  through  territory  which  makes  it  unusually 
expensive  to  keep  the  line  open  at  all  in  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  instructive  to  pick  out  certain  items  that  can  be 
fairly  accurately  compared  as  between  different  roads  and  see 
what  the  D.  &  R.  G.  is  doing  when  measured  against  its  com- 
petitors* for  through  traffic. 

Taking  the  item  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts,  the  cost  of 
maintenance  per  year  per  road  mile  is  |85  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  and 
$66  on  the  Union  Pacific.  This  is  because  the  D.  &  R.  G.  has 
a  great  many  more  bridges  and  trestles  to  maintain  per  mile 
than  the  Union  Pacific,  and  also  probably  because  the  Union 
Pacific's  bridges  are  of  more  modern  construction  or  approved 
standard  than  the  structures  on  the  D.  &  R.  G.  Roadway 
and  track  is  an  item  largely  made  up  of  labor  costs ;  that  is,  the 
cost  of  placing  materials  in  track,  etc.  On  this  account  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  spent  $424  per  track  mile;  the  Union  Pacific 
spent  |611  per  mile.  The  D.  &  R.  G.  spent  $231  per  track  mile 
for  ties;  the  Union  Pacific,  $263.  But  when  we  come  to  rails 
and  ballast  the  contrast  is  striking.  The  Union  Pacific  spent 
$84  per  track  mile  for  rails;  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  $22.  The  Union 
Pacific  spent  $12  per  mile  for  ballast ;  the  D.  &  R.  G.,  $2.80. 

What  all  this  suggests  is  that  possibly  the  future  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  lies  not  in  developing  its  through  traffic,  for  which 
it  cannot  compete  with  the  more  favorably  situated  and  financed 
Union  Pacific,  but  in  which  it  can  earn  from  the  local  traffic 
that  it  can  control  and  for  which  traffic  it  has  not  and  probably 
never  will  have,  a  competitor. 

The  annual  report  of  the  company  gives  a  table  showing  the 
various  classes  of  traffic  and  the  revenue  derived  from  each  class 
of  traffic  which  is  unusually  full  and  instructive,  and  the  frank- 
ness of  these  figures  and,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  of  all  the 
figures  given  in  the  annual  report,  is  to  be  strongly  commended. 

The  following  table  is  an  abstract  of  this  classification  of  freight 
tonnage  and  revenue: 

1910-11.  19(»-10. 


of  loul       of  lolal 


of    B 


culture 


Produc 

Products    of    mmcs S4.Z4 

Producli   of    forests 2.21 

M«nuf8ctUfes     5.S4 

UiKflluieous     l.M 

UerchandUe     k46 

■It  ii  nHcssarr  to  lake  Ibc  1910  ligur 
viouiljr  ex  plain  cd,  because  later  figur« 
differences  between  tbe  two  roads  art  »o  i 


The  following  table  shows  the  resuHs  of  operation  in  1VI1, 
compared  with  1910: 

1911.  1910. 

Mileije  operated    2.S97  2,S98 

Freight  revenue    |17,Z41,0IB  (17,]06,613 

PMsenger   revenue    ...'. S.124,3gJ  S,Z7S,a9S 

Total    operating   revenue 23.391,771  23,563,437 

Maintenance  of  oay  and  structures    2,627,895  2,690.602 

Miinlei)fnce   of   equipment 4.119,189  3,SO4,120 

Traffic    S87,0gJ  511,108 

Tranaporlatioti     8,028,628  8,234,207 

Toul  operating  expenses 15,957,737  15.801,954 

Twei     859,621  823,515 

Operating    income    6,546,813  6.955,952 

Gross  corporate   income 8,396.219  MM, 823 

Net   corporate    income 2,483.044  3.008,167 

Dividends    J'. 1.244.495  2,488.990 

Renewal    fund    120,000  120,000 

■Surplus    1,1 18,549  399,177 

*Ab  explained  in  our  commenta,  S1,248.125  was  advanced  by  tbe  D.  ft 
R.  G.  to  the  Western  Pacific  to  pay  \u  semi-annual  interest  on  S50,000,000 

WESTERN    SHOP    EMPLOYEES. 

THE  signs  are  that  the  leaders  of  the  shop  employees  pf,  west- 
ern railways  realize  they  have  committed  a  serious  error  in 
making  and  pressing  unreasonable  demands  at  such  a  time  as 
the  present.  The  heads  of  the  railway  labor  organizations  have 
acquired  the  reputation  of  extremely  good  strategists.  They  have 
repeatedly  out-generaled  the  railway  managers.  The  leaders  of  the 
shop  organizations  have  this  time  been  completely  out-generaled 
by  the  managers;  and  the  emphatic  course  they  have  taken  it)' 
dicates  that  they  got  drunk  with  power  and  lost  their  heads.  To 
have  merely  demanded  at  this  time  recognition  of  a  federation 
which,  as  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  has  pointed  out.  would  have  the 
power  to  declare  a  strike  in  all  the  shops  of  the  Harriman  Lines, 
and  cause  trouble  and  loss  to  all  of  the  twenty  millions  of  people 
that  those  lines  serve,  would  have  been  going  to  great  length. 
"Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad";  the  labor 
leaders  did  not  merely  seek  recognition  of  the  federation,  but 
also  formulated  a  large  number  of  grotesquely  unvasonable 
demands  which  they  intended  to  press  as  soon  as  the  federation 
was  recognized.  The  result  has  been  that  all  the  railway  man- 
agements which  originally  refused  to  recognize  the  federation 
have  "stood  pat" ;  the  public  has  backed  them  in  doing  so ;  in 
some  places,  as  Houston,  Tex.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Denver,  Colo. ; 
commercial  organizations  have  adapted  resolutions  condemning 
the  stand  of  the  employees  and  commending  that  of  the  man- 
agers; many  of  the  employees  are  now  manifesting  a  reltictance 
to  go  to  the  extreme  of  a  strike;  and  the  union  leaders  are  seek- 
ing vainly  for  a  loophole  through  which  they  can  escape  without 
irreparable  loss  of  prestige  from  the  untenable  position  they  so 
cheerfully  took  up. 

One  rather  important  reason  why  many  employees  do  not 
want  to  strike  is  afforded  by  the  pension  systems  of  the  railways 
concerned.  The  Harriman  Lines,  for  example,  now  have  722 
pensioners  to  whom  payments  aggregating  $258,588-33  were  made 
in  the  fiscal  year  ended  Ji:ne  30,  !911,  This  is  an  average  of 
over  $358  per  pensioner,  which  at  5  per  cent.,  would  be  the  in- 
terest on  $7,160.  In  other  words,  at  his  retirement  from  the 
service  the  road  practically  gave  to  each  of  these  employees  the 
income  from  $7,160  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  It  will  do  the  same 
by  other  employees  who  remain  continuously  in  its  service  for 
the  periods  specified  in  its  pension  plan.  Every  employee  who 
struck  would  lose  his  pension  rights.  But  the  consideration  most 
influential  with  a  large  number  of  employees  is  the  great  prob- 
ability that  a  strike  declared  now  would  be  unsuccessful,  which 
would  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  companies  to  make  material 
changes  in  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  It  is  not  at  all 
sure  that  there  will  not  yet  be  a  strike  on  one  or  more  roads. 
but  -it  is  significant  that  for  the  first  time  in  years  the  railway 
managers  directly  concerned  are  regarding  the  situation  with 
more  complacency  than  the  labor  leaders. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


FutI  Oil  Sfcmtaiiom,    By  Irting  C.  Allen.    Publiibed  by  Ihe  Dep<t(meot 
of  the  Inlerior.   Bur«ii  of  Elin«,  Wuhinpan.  D.  6. 

This  pamphlet,  listed  as  technical  paper  No.  3,  gives  specifications 
for  the  purchasing  of  fuel  oil  and  the  methods  of  sampling.  It  is 
issued  for  use  by  the  government,  but  may  be  of  general  U5e  to 
anyone  dealing  with  fuel  oil  It  contains  a  method  of  finding  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  different  oils,  on  the  basis  ofthe  number  of 
B.  t.  u.'s  per  lb.  Methods  for  sampling  natural  gas  from  wells 
are  also  considered  in  detail. 


Taiaii 


I  of  Cor. 


■M,  Par 


"U 


lp«i«l   report  of  tl 


of  CorponiioiK,  Wu'binglon,  li.  C. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  results  of  a  study,  made  by  the  com- 
missioner, of  the  methods  of  taxation  of  corporations  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  The  work  deals 
with  manufacturing,  mercantile,  transportation  and  transmission 
corporations.  There  is  a  general  view  of  the  system  in  each 
state  i  a  statement  of  details,  with  a  summary  of  the  law  as  it  is 
found  in  the  constitutions  and  statutes;  court  decisions  and  a 
summary  of  the  financial  results.  A  brief  introduction  tcUs  the 
peculiarities  of  each  state  as  compared  with  methods  in  force 
in  oth*r  states.  Part  I  of  this  series,  dealing  with  the  New 
England  states,  was  issued  in  May,  1909;  and  Part  II,'  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  in  June,  1910. 


Railreai  Corrtipondrnce  Filt.  By  W.  H.  Williami,  third  vice  preaidcnt 
ot  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company.  Published  by  the  luthor, 
31  Naeuu  tireel.  Nrw  York  City;  half  leatfa«ri  2^0  pagrs;  7  in.  x 
9H    in.     Price  r.SO. 

This  is  a  plan  for  filing  letters  in  a  large  office,  strictly  according 
to  subjects,  an  arbitrary  number  being  assigned  to  each  subject, 
the  plan  followed  being  that  of  the  Dewey  decimal  system,  used 
everywhere  in  large  libraries,  but  here  adapted,  not  to  all  the 
information  in  the  world,  'but  only  to  that  dealt  with  in  railway 
offices.  Mr.  Williams  issued  the  first  edition  of  his  work  nine 
years  ago,  when  he  was  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  a  notice 
of  it  was  given  in  the  Railroad  Gazette,  January  2,  1903.  He 
not  only  has  had  extensive  experience  on  a  number  of  important 
roads,  but,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Loree,  who  was  president  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1902,  he  also  examined  the  methods  of 
filing  in  use  in  all  sorts  of  offices,  both  in  America  and  Europe. 
Since  the  first  edition  was  issued,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ha^ 
had  a  committee  investigate  the  general  subject  of  filing,  and  that 
committee,  of  which  J.  L.  Hanna  was  chairman,  has  given  Mr. 
Williams  about  I,O0O  additional  titles;  and  the  new  book  is  en- 
riched to  that  extent  As  now  revised,  the  book  is  used  as  stand- 
ard on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad ;  and  it  is  in  use  generally  on 
the  Harriman  Lines.  It  is  also  in  use  on  the  Delaware  &  Hud- 
son, the  Baltimore  &.  Ohio,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Lehigh  Valley  and  the  Canadian  Pacific. 

The  ten  primary  numbers  arc  assigned  to  the  different  depart- 
ments of  railway  business  as  follows :  0  General ;  1  Executive  and 
Legal;  2  Finance  and  Accounts;  3  Roadway  and  Structures;  4 
Equipment  and  Shops ;  5  Transportation  and  Storage ;  6  Traffic, 
Rates;  7  and  8  Spare;  9  Local  Facilities  and  Affairs.  To  illus- 
trate the  arrangement  we  may  take  the  sub-divisions  of  section 
S,  which  are  as  follows;  510  Tracks  and  Terminals- Working; 
520  Trains;  530  Locomotives— Utilization  of;  540  Cars— Util- 
ization of;  5S0  Spare;  560  Safety  Measures — Signals;  570  Tele- 
graph and  Telephones;  580  Accidents.  Under  540,  we  find  for 
example,  541.1  Supply  of  passenger  cars;  541.11  Orders  for; 
541.111  Orders  for  coaches.  Again,  541.4  Dining-car  service; 
541.41  Meals;  541.414  Complaints  of  passengers.  The  last  item 
under  Dining-cars  reads  "Supplies— see  027.1,"  This  reference 
back  to  a  number  under  the  head  of  Conducting  Transportation 
is  an  example  of  the  careful  manner  in  which  a  variety  of  neces- 
sary or  desirable  cross-references  have  been  introduced  through- 
out the  book.  The  complete  adaptability  of  the  system  is  again 
illustrated  in  the  treatment  of  the  last  general  subject,  "Local 
Facilities-"  Here  the  author  breaks  away  from  the  prinq^le  of 
indexing  by  subjects  and  follows  a  geographical  plan.  Corres- 
pondence relating  to  local  matters  in  any  one  town  or  city  is  likely 


to  combine  two  or  more  subjects,  and  in  some  case: 
track  elevation  a  dozen  subjects  might  arise,  all  of  which  it  is 
desirable  to  keep  together.  Numbers  from  900  to  906  are  assigned 
to  correspondence  on  Local  affairs  off  the  line;  for  example. 
South  America  900.4;  Massachusetts  901.4;  Wisconsin  904.5. 

The  last  half  of  the  book  consists  of  an  alphabetical  list  of 
subjects,  the  relative  importance  of  each  being  indicated  by  in- 
dentation in  the  setting  of  the  type  or  by  the  use  of  fuUface  type. 

Any  office  manager  who  has  enough  letters  to  render  a  simple 
alphabetical  classification  by  names  of  writers  iiisufficieni  for  his 
needs  will  find  it  necessary  to  classify  by  subjects;  that  is  to  say, 
classification  by  subjects  is  his  only  resource.  I'his  conclusion 
seems  to  be  concurred  in  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  those 
who  have  investigated  the  subject;  and  for  a  railway,  with  its 
hundreds  of  large  stations  and  scores  of  other  offices,  a  subject 
classification  is  peculiarly  appropriate,  as  the  same  classification 
can  be  used  in  ail  stations  and  offices.  The  Dewey  decimal  sys- 
tem is  so  simple  and  is  susceptible  to  such  indefinite  expansion 
by  any  user,  that  it  meets  all  objections.  When  any  new  topic 
arises  it  is  always  closely  related  to  some  existing  head,  and 
combining  it  with  the  nearest  head  by  adding  a  aecimal  place  ' 
makes  abundant  room'  for  the  new  comer.  The  system  is  thus 
capable  of  unlimited  expansion,  and  can  never  break  down  for 
lack  of  room  for  growth.  Not  only  are  all  papers  sought  bound 
together,  but  the  most  nearly  allied  subjects  precede  and  follow. 

Not  the  least  significant  feature  of  the  commendatory  testimony 
given  by  users  of  the  Williams  classification  is  that  regarding 
the  abolition  of  every  thing  in  the  nature  of  accessories.  With 
the  vertical  flat  filing  system  there  are  necessary  only  three  units ; 
the  book,  the  filing  case  and  the  storage  tile,  the  latter  for  pa- 
pers over  a  year. old.  No  "record  of  correspondence"  need  be 
kept  and  letters  sent  out  do  not  need  to  bear  either  a  file  number 
or  any  request  to  the  recipient  to  refer  to  some  number  or  letter 
in  his  reply. 


ill  Buildings.     By  He 

652    illualriti'»<> 
Price,  (4.00. 


Myroi 


Henry  G.  Tyrrell,  C.  E,  who  was  the  author  of  a  little  book  on 
Mill  Building  Construction,  published  in  1900,  greatly  enlarges 
the  scope  of  this  work  in  his  book  on  the  Design  and  Construc- 
tion of  Mill  Buildings.  This  work  is  not  limited  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  stresses  in  steel  frame  buildings,  but  (»vers  very  com- 
pletely the  economics  of  location,  the  general  and  detailed  de- 
sign of  such  buildings,  including  a  great  many  details  of  walls, 
floors,  windows,  doors  and  roofs.  Chapters  are  included  on  load- 
ing and  the  calculation  of  stresses,  but  elementary  discussions 
of  graphic  statics  and  stress  calculation  are  eliminated  on  the 
assumption  that  a  student  of  this  subject  is  already  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  elementary  principles  of  structural   design. 

A  feature  of  the  book  is  the  part  devoted  to  the  engineering 
and  drafting  departments  of  structural  works,  giving  the  organ- 
ization of  such  departments,  methods  of  procedure  in  estimating 
and  designing  and  the  organization  and  management  of  a  draft- 
ing room.  A  great  deal  of  the  material  in  the  volume  is  based 
on  the  personal  experience  of  the  writer,  which  covers  a  period 
of  20  years  in  designing  and  estimating  structural  work,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  estimates  on  prices  and  qualities  are  taken 
from  his  personal  note  book.  This  removes  the  work  from  the 
class  of  purely  theoretical  and  academic  volumes  on  designing, 
although  the  parts  intended  for  students  and  draftsmen  are 
sufficiently  simple  and  elementary  to  permit  them  to  be  readily 
understood. 


The  railway  development  in  Chile  for  the  next  few  years  con- 
templates the  construction  of  two  new  trans-Andine  railways  to 
connect  the  railway  systems  of  the  Argentine  with  the  Chilean 
railways;  one  of  these  to  be  about  300  miles  north  of  the  pres- 
ent trans-Andine  and  the  other  about  400  miles  south.  The 
north  line  will  put  tine  af;ricultural  sections  of  the  Argentine  in 
close  touch  with  the  nitrate  fields  of  Chile,  to  tbe  great  advantage 
"""I'-  Digitized  byL^OOglC 
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WOMEN'S  PARLOR  CAR  FOR  THE  BURLINGTON. 


between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul  and  Min- 


The  passenger 
neapolis  on  the  dJITerent  lines  is  so  competitive  that  there 
constant  endeavor  to  provide  some  extra  comfort  or  pleasing 
features  to  attract  first-crass  travel.  The  most  recent  result  of 
this  is  seen  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  where  cars 
have  been  introduced  which  provide  for  the"speCial  comfort  of 


The  interior  arrangement  is  shown  on  the  floor  plan,  and  not 
only  presents  the  new  features  which  are  intended  to  contribute 
to  the  comfort  of  women  passengers  to  a  larger  extent  than  first- 
class  cars  now  in  general  use,  but  also  provides  an  unusually 
large  seating  capacity  in  a  Iqunging  and  smoking  room  for  men. 
The  men's  lounging  room  is  41  ft  S  in.  long,  with  a  seating 
capacity  for  39  passengers.  It  is  divided  into  three  sections,  the 
end  one  being  furnished  with  chairs,  the  middle  one  with  side 


Parlor  Car  with  Women's  Receptli 


C/Bts  StcfionofCintei-. 

CrocB-Sectlona  of  Steel  Underframe  of  Burlington  Parlor  Car. 


^  --^s-T,-:-TrfeSfe-?-"^E^;v 


Oetallt  of  Steel  Underframe  for  Parlor  Car;   Chicago,  Burlington  A  Quincy. 


omen  passengers,  having  a  separate  reception  room  or  p 
>r  their  exclusive  use.  Two  of  these  new  parlor  cars,  oi 
ic  Minnesota  Limited  leaving  Chicago  at  6:30  p.  m.,  anc 
II  the  Chicago  Limited  leaving  St.  Paul  at  8:30  p.  m.,  were  | 
:rvice  May  1.  They  are  77  ft.  6  in.  long  over  the  end  sills 
ave  steel  underframes.  which  are  illustrated  in  detail. 
light  of  the  car  body  is  85,600  lbs.,  and  the  two  six-i 
-ucbs  weight  40,000  lbs.,  making  a  total  of  125,600  lbs. 


seats,  and  the  inner  compartment  with  chairs,  a  sofa  and  table. 
Next  to  this  is  the  buffet  kitchen,  and  beyond  is  the  women's 
reception  room,  which  is  20  ft.  long  and  has  a  seating  capacity 
for  IS. 

The  large  easy  chairs  and  sofa  are  upholstered  with  frizette 
in'a  delicate  shade  of  gre^n;  and  there  is  a  writing  desk  in  a 
cozy  comer  which  extends  out  over  the  platform.  The  interior 
finish  and  furniture  is  made  of  Cuban  mahogany  in  the  French 
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riveted  to  a  ribbed  steel  casting  which  extends  between  them. 
The  body  bolsters  are  14^  in.  deep  at  the  center  and  10  11/16 
in.  at  the  ends,  and  are  made  of  rolled  plates  and  angles.  The 
side  sill  is  24  in.  deep  and  5/16  in.  thick,  with  a  4  1/16  in.  Z-bar 
at  the  bottom  and  a  3%  in.  x  3^4  in.  x  H  in.  angle  at  the  top. 


TRAIN    ACCIDENTS   IN    AUQU8T.' 


Men's  Lounging  Room. 

empire  style.     The  chairs   in  the  men's  room  are  niiUolstered 
in  brown  leather.    ' 

The  construction  of  the  steel  undertrame  is  clearly  shown. 
The  center  sills  are  28  in.  deep  at  the  center,  and  consist  of  a 
box  girder  with  webs  S/16  in.  thick,  top  and  bottom  angles  3'A 
ia  X  3'A  in.,  and  a  top  cover  plate  'A  in.  x*20  in.  These  sills  are 
continuous  between  the  end  sills  and  at  the  body  bolster  are 


Ladies'  Reception  Room;   Burlington  Parior  Car. 


Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 
occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
August,  1911.  This  record  is  based  on  accounts  published  in 
local  daily  newspapers,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  seems  proper  to  write  to  the  railway  manager 
for  details  or  for  confirmation. 

Colliiioni. 

Kind  «r  Kind  of 

Dale.  Head.  F1»cc.  Accident.  Train.       Kil'd.  InjU 

1.  Mo.  PaciBc   WtgauS,  Kan.     be  P.  &  P. 

7.     Seaboird  A.   L pFleisbuig.            «.  P.  &  P.  2  0 

130.     Cbi.,  R.  1.  A  P Ftagler,  Col.         «.  P.  *  P.  1  0 

Ji.     PiiM.  »  L.  E PilUburgh.             xc.  P.  *  F.  0  ZS 

29.     Eti»    Ncwburgh,  N.V.  xc.                 F.  0  0 

31.     Ulsier   &   D .*..  .HilcottviUe.           be.  P.  «  P.  1  4 

CauK  of  Kind  of 

D«l(.  Koad.  Place.  derailm't.  Train.  Kil'd.  lnj'd. 

2.  Bait.  S  Ohio Salem.  W.Va.    unn.  P.  2        0 

2.     Sombern   Watauga.  malice.  F.  1         2 

t3.  WicbiU   Valler    Peniclc.  wiod.  P.  1       IS 

4.  SoDthern   Saliibury.  unx.  P.  OS 

6.  Penniylvania    Indiana  Har.      P.  0         I 

7.  Nor.  Pacific   Moorbcad P.  3         3 

7.  C,  C.  &  Ohio Penland.  unx.  F.  1         I 

7.  Ga.,  F.  $,  Ala Colquitt.  ace.  obil.  P.  1         2 

13.  Cent.   Ga Americtu.  malice.  P.  2  I 

13.  Penn Fort  Wayne.  exc.  ipced  P.  4  50 

14.  Bait.  «  Obio Buckbannon.  unx.  P.  1  0 

tl7.  Seaboard  A.  L Lumbertoo.  d.  iradi.  P.  1  12 

18.  Oeve.,  C,  C.  S  S.  L.Cdlumbua.           d.  iwilcb.  P.  0  50 

20.  Squthem   Sueyilie.S.C.  burn'd  b'dge  P.  1  0 

t2S.  Lebigb  VaUey Mancheiter.        b.  rail.  P.  29  SO 

2S.  Seaboard  A.   L Plant    Cily.         malice.  P.  0  J 

27.  Cin..  H.  &  D Ki.kwood.           b.  rail.  P.  1  ) 

t27.  N.  v.,  N.  H.  &  Hart.Middletown P.  1  50 

27.  Sontbem   McDonougb.       d.  awitcb.  P.  0  2S 

29.  Soulbern   King-a  Hln.       unx.  P.  0  22 

29.  Si,  J.  ft  Lake  C E.  Si.  Johnab'r.  land.  P.  2  . 

29.  St.  L.,  I.  U.  &  S....Sleiliiigton.        cow.  P.  2  4 

30.  Hocking  V.  Columbua.           d.  awitcb.  P.  0  0 

Manchester. — The  passenger  train  derailed  at  Manchester,  N.  Y., 
on  the  25th,  was  No.  4  eastbound,  and  is  said  to  have  been  run- 
ning about  25  miles  an  hour ;  the  speed  being  limited  by  rule  at 
this  point,  which  is  in  or  near  a  yard.  The  train  consisted  of 
two  engines,  two  baggage  cars,  one  parlor  car,  one  dining  car, 
and  eight  coaches.  The  derailment  was  due  to  a  broken  rail, 
but  the  engine  and  the  first  four  cars  passed  over  in  safety.  The 
next  two  cars  ran  oif  the  track,  and  after  running  about  200 
ft.,  came  to  a  deck  girder  bridge  over  a  stream ;  and  both  fell 
off  at  the  right  hand  side  of  the  bridge,  one  being  broken  in  two 
and  crushed,  and  the  other  lodging  nearly  in  a  perpendicular 
position,  with  one  end  resting  against  the  side  of  the  bridge. 
Nearly  all  of  the  persons  fatally  injured  were  in  these  two 
cars,  and  the  majority  in  the  tirst  one,  which  was  forced  with 
greater  momentum  against  the  east  abutment  of  the  bridge. 
The  stream  was  shallow  and  no  persons  were  drowned.  Twenty- 
seven  passengers  and  two  train  men  were  kilted,  and  about  50 
persons  were  injured. 

Indiana  Harbor. — The  derailment  at  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind,  on 
the  6th,  was  of  the  18-hour  train  from  Chicago  to  New  York. 

'  Abbrevialions  and  marki  naed  in  Accident  List: 

re.    Rear   colliiion be.    Butting   colliiion xc,    Olbcr   colliijoni b. 

Broken d.     Defective urf.     Unforeseen     obstruction unx,     Unex- 

otol?,*  Accidental 'obaw^ion^^^a]'™, 'wilici^i  obs'tr'ulon  *Jf  track,  ele. 

-. — -boiler,    Explo&ion    of   locomotive    on    road tire.    Cars   bnmed    wbile 

running P.  or  Pas..,  Passenger  train F.  or  Ft.,  Freight  train  (inclnd- 

ina  empty  engines,  work  trains,  etc.) Aslerick.  Wreck  wholli:  br  ^tttr 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger,  One  or  more  paaiengtrt^^B^) Q  [(J 
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The  front  wheels  of  the  engine  truck  left  the  track  and  ran 
alongaide  of  the  rail  for  some  distance.  The  engineman  noticed 
the  ballast  flying,  but  thought  there  was  something  dragging.  He 
applied  the  air  for  a  service  stop  and  then  found  that  the 
wheels  were  off  the  track.  The  engine  slid  over  the  bank  and  the 
tender  parlly  followed.  The  club  car  and  dining  car  next  behind 
the  tender  were  derailed  but  remained  level  with  the  tracks.  The 
dining  car  was  derailed  promptly  and  went  forward  with  the 
train.  The  Rreman  jumped  from  the  engine,  or  was  knocked 
from  the  step  by  the  end  of  a  cross  tic.  He  had  two  ribs  broken 
and  sprained  his  ankle.  The  engineman,  train  crew  and  pas- 
sengers were  all  uninjured,  the  cars  being  all  of  steel.  The 
train  was  on  time,  running  about  50  miles  an  hour  and  on  per- 
fectly straight  track  in  goad  condition.  The  derailment,  although 
not  entirely  determined,  is  thought  to  have  been  caused  by  a  nut, 
or  some  other  obstruction,  on  the  rail. 

Fort  (fay«c.— The  train  derailed  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  on  the 
I3tta,  was  the  18-hour  Pennsylvania  Special,  drawn  by  two  en- 
gines, the  derailment  occurring  about  6:44  p.  m.  The  engines 
and  first  five  ears  of  the  train  were  derailed  at  a  temporary 
No.  10  cross-over  which  had  been  installed  for  diverting  traffic 
during  track  elevation  work,  speed  being  restricted  by  general 
order  to  run  ten  miles  an  hour  over  the  cross-over,  the  general 
order  having  been  signed  by  the  two  enginemen  on  the  train. 
The  time  table  also  contains  an  instruction  restricting  speed 
through  all  turn-outs  to  ten  miles  an  hour.  An  officer  of  the 
road  says  that  during  the  trip  west  to  meet  the  train  (as  ex- 
plained below)  both  engine  crews  looked  over  the  layout,  the 
engines  having  teen  stopped  at  that  point.  The  surviving  fireman 
of  the  second  engine  states  that  he  and  his  engineman  noted  the 
conditions  particularly  at  this  time  and,  on  the  return  trip  with 
the  train,  he  warned  his  engineman  of  the  excessive  speed  ap- 
proaching the  cross-over,  and  the  engineman  signaled  to  the  lead- 
ing engineman  to  slacken.  This  engineman  is  not  yet  in  con- 
dition to  give  his  testimony. 

The  engines  hauling  the  train  on  that  portion  of  the  division 
west  of  Fort  Wayne  had  failed,  and  the  engines  and  crews  that 
were  to  haul  the  train  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Crestline  were  sent 
west  of  Fort  Wayne  a  distance  of  about  38  miles  to  meet  the 
train.  The  train  was  about  one  hour  late  and  was  running  at 
high  speed  which  was  but  slightly  reduced  at  the  point  of  derail- 
ment (an  employee  in  the  vicinity  testified  to  seeing  fire  flying 
from  the  brake  shoes  of  cars  at  rear  of  train)  and  as  a  result 
both  engines  and  five  cars  of  the  passenger  train  were  derailed, 
the  engines  turning  over  on  their  sides  and  colliditjg  with  the 
engine  of  a  freight  train  approaching  at  low  speed  on  an  adjacent 
track,  this  engine  also  being  derailed,  together  with  seven 
freight  cars. 

AH  cars  in  the  passenger  train,  excepting  the  dining  car,  were 
of  steel,  and  withstood  the  shock  remarkably  well,  the  principal 
damage  being  to  underframes,  one  side  of  the  club  car,  and  the 
platforms  of  the  dining  car. 

One  of  the  two  enginemen,  and  one  of  the  two  firemen  on 
the  passenger  train,  were  killed;  the  engineman  of  the  freight- 
train  and  the  baggage  master  of  the  passenger  were  also  killed ; 
the  other  engineman  was  seriously  hurt  but  will  probably  recover. 
Fifteen  other  employees,  two  mail  clerks,  and  twenty-eight  pas- 
sengers were  injured.  This  derailment  was  reported  in  the 
Railivay  Age  Gazeiif  August  18,  page  346. 

ColMmbus.—lht  train  derailed  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  18th. 
at  an  interlocked  switch,  was  an  eastbound  express  No.  46.  About 
40  passengers  were  injured,  most  of  them  only  slightly.  The 
train  approached  a  crossing  at  50  or  60  miles  an  hour.  When 
a  very  short  distance  from  the  home  signal,  the  signalman  ran 
out  and  gave  a  hand  signal  to  reduce  speed.  The  engineman  had 
already  applied  his  brakes,  but  immediately  applied  them  with 
full  force,  and  had  reduced  his  speed  to  about  25  miles  an  hour 
when  it  passed  over  the  switch  which  caused  the  derailment.  The 
engine  and  the  first  three  cars  passed  over  this  switch  and  the 
fourth  car  and  the  four  behind  it  were  derailed  and  overturned. 


The  signalman  in  lining  the  route  up  for  this  train  was  unable  to 
clear  the  home  signal  and  discovered  the  cause  to  be  a  bent 
plunger  in  the  lock  on  a  facing  switch  close  to  the  crossing.  He 
disconnected  the  lock;  but  for  some  reason  which  he  could  not 
explain,  he  disconnected  the  switch  also.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  spikes  and  a  spike  maul  ready,  and  debated  with  himself 
whether  to  spike  the  switch  or  not ;  and  decided  not  to.  He  set 
the  signals  clear ;  but  when  the  train  was  near  he  appears  to 
have  become  alarmed,  aid  he  ran  out  and  gave  a  slow  signal  by 
hand.  He  had  been  in  the  service  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
his  error  is  unaccountable. 

MiddUtcvm;  Pen^k;  Newburgh.— The  derailment  at  Middle* 
town.  Conn.,  on  the  27th  is  attributed  to  malicious  loosoiing  of 
a  rait.  Four  suspected  persons  were  arrested  September  U.  The 
derailment  at  Penick,  Tex.,  on  the  3rd  was  caused  by  a  cyclone 
which  occurred  at,  about  9  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Three  pas- 
senger cars  were  blown  off  the  track.  The  collision  at  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y.,  on  the  30th  happened  while  a  train  was  being  moved 
in  or  near  the  yard  and,  according  to  the  accounts,  30  of  the  65 
cars  in  the  train  were  wrecked. 

Electric  Accidenls.~Of  the  ten  accidents  to  electjlc  cars  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  as  occurring  in  the  United  States  in 
the  month  of  August,  two  are  reported  as  having  been  attended 
with  fatal  results ;  a  runaway  in  Philadelphia  and  a  collision  at 
Warren,  Me. 


CONSTRUCTIVE    AS    WELL    AS    RESTRICTIVE    REQULA. 
TION    OF    INDUSTRY.' 


.   NOXON, 


The  association  which  I  serve  holds  that  before  the  national 
or  state  government  adopts  a  new  policy  which  is  offered  as  a 
medicine  for  railways  we  should  know  all  about  how  it  was 
compounded.  We  want  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  will  not  kill 
the  patient.  The  railways  have  sometimes  felt  that  they  were 
a  sort  of  poison  squad  themselves.  It  is  said  that  a  Chinese 
official  rushed  into  a  drug  store  in  Peking  and  cried  out,  "Who's 
that   foreign  devil  running  out  of  your  place?" 

The  owner  answered,  "He  asked  for  a  permanent  cure  for 
headache." 

"And  what  did  you  give  him?" 

"I  gave  him  rat  poison." 

You  see  what  may  happen  when  folks  get  to  disliking  each 
other.  The  fact  is  that  the  railway  men  of  America  are  not 
foreigners,  but  patriots,  and  their  work  is  not  derilish,  but  a 
magnificent  public  service  performed  better  and  cheaper  than 
in  any  other  country  under  the  canopy.  Just  because  that  serv- 
ice is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  because  it  is  given  on  the  nar- 
rowest margin  in  the  world,  we  scrutinize  with  anxiety  any 
proposition  to  change  the  conditions  by  legislation.  Every  manu- 
facturer knows  something  about  the  framing  of  policies  in  his 
own  business.  You  are  accustomed  to  the  exhaustive  investi- 
gation of  new  propositions.  You  cause  all  available  facts  to  be 
obtained  from  the  most  reliable  sources.  You  secure  informa- 
tion and  advice  from  competent  experts.  You  find  out  how  the 
thing  has  worked  wherever  tried.  You  confer  with  men  of 
tested  and  proved  experience  and  wisdom.  Then  if  you  decide 
that  the  scheme  is  sound  you  go  carefully  over  your  situation. 
How  much  will  this  cost?  How  much  machinery  must  be 
scrapped?  Is  the  working  capital  adequate  for  the  purpose? 
Would  the  innovation  unduly  disturb  the  existing  organization? 
Is  this  3  favorable  time  to  try  it?  Have  all  ahernative  propo- 
sitions been  investigated?  Is  there  any  other  problem  which  is 
more  urgent?  AH  these  and  sometimes  many  more  precautions 
you  take  before  adopting  a  new  policy  in  the  management  of 
your  business.    That  is  the  business  method. 

Now,  when  a  new  proposition  is  brought  forward  to  be  adopted 
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in  the  govern  mental  regulation  of  railways  we  ask  whether  this 
accepted  business  method  has  been  followed.  If  the  advocates 
reply  that  they  have  done  something  just  as  good,  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  ask  for  the  real  thing.  We  hold  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  that 
changes  of  policy  affecting  railways  should  be  entered  upon 
with  the  same  caution  that  would  be  exercised  by  the  private 
responsible  manager  of  any  enterprise  equal  in  extent 

We  have  found  business  men  ready  to  co-operate  with. us. 
They  mean  to  be  fair,  and  they  realize  that  wisdom  in  the  regu- 
lation of  railways  will  pave  the  way  for  wisdom  in  the  regula- 
tion o( , commercial  ,concern9.  ^Anfl  ^eai|y  thft,  r^^l^tion  of 
industries  has  begun.  Prosperity  for  the  country  will  be  restored 
or  postponed,  it  will  be  thoroughgoing  or  hesitant,  according 
to  the  sagacity  of  political  leadership.  Political  leadership  will 
be  conservative,  according  to  public  opinion.  All  those  inter- 
ested in  any  enterprise,  no  matter  of  what  size,  have  a  stake. 
Nobody  can  afford  to  remain  indifTerent  or  passive.  The  de- 
termination of  policies  in  state  and  nation  affecting  industries 
and  transportation  is  everybody's  business.  It  is  a  time  for  clear 
thought  and  bold  speecfr.  Clear  thought  is  not  easy.  Ques- 
tions of  prosperity  are  coihfused  with  questions  of  wrong-doing. 
The  development  of  what  we  call  big  business  has  made  it  nec- 
essary to  meet  new  conditions  with  new  safeguards.  These  will 
be  provided,  and  wrong-doing  will  be  prevented  or  punished. 
New  standards  are  rooted  in  the  public  purpose  and  new  devices 
will  be  found  to  enforce  those  standards.  Wise  citizens  will 
acquiesce,  just  as  they  accept  the  common  ordinance  for  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  and  private  honesty.  The  first  requisite 
for  a  safe  way  out  of  oiir  present  commercial  stagnation  and 
anxiety  is  for  business  and  railway  men  to  show  sincere  and 
cheerful  concurrence  in  the  general  proposition  that  the  public 
shall  maintain  control  ovtir  enterprises  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  rights  of  all.  This  will  tend  to  give  the  peo- 
ple confidence  in  men  of  affairs. 

The  next  step  is  to  give  men  of  affairs  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  law-givers.  This  step  is  for  political  leaders.  Such 
leaders  face  the  perplexing  problem.  Without  public  support 
they  cannot  lead  anybody  or  accomplish  anything.  Like  Solon 
of  old,  they  are  tempted  to  give  the  people  only  "the  best  laws 
they  will  bear."  The  public  has  for  several  years  been  under- 
going a  thorough  education  in  one  direction — it  has  been  taught 
that  wrong  must  be  put  down.  This  has  not  been  accompanied 
by  any  corresponding  education  of  the  public  in  another  direc- 
tion— it  has  not  been  taught  that  business  which  is  all  right  must 
be  built  up.  The  legislator  who  confines  his  activity  to  what 
seems  now  to  be  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people  will 
busy  himself  wholly  with  the  correction  of  evils.  What  is  the 
result?  Just  what  it  might  be  if  the  common  council  of  a  city 
should  devote  its  entire  attention  to  the  police  department :  The 
city  would  suffer  from  neglect  of  schools,  sanitation,  fire  pro- 
tection, water  service,  lighting,  streets,  transit  and  finance.  Po- 
litical leadership  must  broaden  its  view.  Statesmen  must  embark 
upon  the  "glorious  undertaking"  recommended  by  Montesquieu — 
"to  render  a  government  subservient  to  human  happiness."  Not 
the  temporary  joy  6f  the  chase  in  running  down  malefactors,  but 
the  solid  comfort  of  steady  prosperity.  Let  theirs  be  that  justice 
whose  mouth  bringeth  forth  wisdom.  Political  leaders  must  focus 
their  energies  upon  measures  which  will  promote  industrial 
stability. 

It  will  not  be  as  difficult  as  some  of  them  may  imagine  to 
arouse  popular  interest  in  the  dangers  which  are  involved  in 
neglect  of  that  subject.  A  memorable  instance  has  just  occurred 
in  Alabama.  New  leaders  in  that  state  went  into  the  primaries 
last  year  on  just  that  programme.  The  people  jumped  to  the 
opportunity.  The  state  convention  of  the  dominant  party  boldly 
declared  that  public  service  corporations  "are  entitled  to  fair 
treatment,"  and  that  "capital  invested  in  such  enterprises  should 
not  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  earning  just  and  reasonable 
compensation."     The  new  governor,  Emmett  O'Neal,  told   the 


legislature:  "Your  election,  as  well  as  mine,  was  a  clear,  posi- 
tive and  unambiguous  mandate  by  the  people  for  the  restora- 
tion of  that  spirit  of  moderation  and  conservatism  under  which 
inspiring  influence  Alabama  will  confidently  and  triumphantly 
advance  to  the  great  future  that  awaits  her."  The  legislature 
promptly  passed  an  imprecedented  address  to  the  country.  This 
proclamation  frankly  acknowledged  that  "by  reason  of  legisla- 
tion heretofore  enacted  in  this  state  an  impression  has  been 
created  in  many  quarters  that  capital  invested  in  Alabama  may 
not  have  the  con.iervative  safeguards  thrown  around  it  that  ob- 
tain in  other  sections  of  the  country."  It  was  then  "hereby  for- 
mally set  forth  and  declared  to  be  the  permanent  and  settled 
policy  of  the  stale  of  Alabama  that  property  rights  ,  .  ..  shall 
be  rigidly  and  scrupulously  protected,  that  investors  of  capital 
.  .  .  shall  have  thrown  around  them  the  protection  of  wise 
and  just  laws,  (o  the  end  that  the  great  resources  of  mine,  field 
and  forest  may  be  developed  to  their  fullest  scope  and 
capacity." 

That  is  the  policy  on  which  political  leaders  in  Alabama  went 
to  the  people  and  on  which  they  have  been  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  the  state.  The  reception  given  to  that  doctrine 
by  the  people  of  Alabama  awaits  the  leaders  in  other  states  if 
they'  will  seize  their  opportunity. 


BRAKE  SHOE  FRICTION.* 


The  M.  C  B.  brake  shoe  testing  machine  has  a  Rywheel  of 
such  dimensions  and  weight  as  to  be  equal  in  energy  or  stored 
work,  to  the  energy  of  a  moving  loaded  freight  car  of  approx- 
imately 100,000  lbs.  gross  weight;  it  is  mounted  on  a  horizontal 
shaft  with  a  -car  wheel.  The  motor  or  engine  which  drives  this 
shaft  may,  when  the  desired  speed  is  attained,  be  disconnected  by 
means  of  a  clutch,  thus  allowing  the  wheel  to  run  by  its  inertia.- 
A  brake  shoe  is  applied  by  means  of  weights  which  may  he 
varied.  It  is  prevented  from  being  dragged  with  the  wheel  by  a 
horizontal  rod,  corresponding  somewhat  to  a  brake  hanger, 
which  is  connected  to  a  dynamometer.  This  moves  a  pencil 
across  a  roll  of  paper  which  is  driven  by  the  machine.  The 
height  of  the  diagram  indicates  the  tangential  pull  of  the  shoe 
at  any  instant,  and  the  distance  along  the  base  line  represents 
distance  run,  or  car  travel.  The  quotient  of  the  tangential  pull, 
recorded  on  the  paper,  divided  by  the  shoe  pressure  gives  the  co- 
efficient of  friction.  Neglecting  the  actual  distance  from  the  shoe 
face  to  the  hanger,  the  reading  of  the  balance  corresponds  to  the 
amount  of  friction  or  to  the  f notional  force  acting  with  ■ 
tendency  to  stop  the  rotation  of  the  wheel.  It  is  this  frictional 
force  which  is  recortJtd  by  a  brake  shoe  machine,  and  a  division  - 
of  shoe  pressure,  or  a  change  in  vertical  scale  on  the  diagram,  ii 
all  that  is  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the  co-effieient  of  friction. 

In  papers  and  remarks  by  others  before  other  conventions  the 
following  facts  have  been  brought  out : 

Co<ef)icient  of  friction  (at  least  with  moderate  pressure)  varies 
inversely  with  the  speed.  It  changes  with  continued  rubbing 
and  temperature.  It  varies  inversely  with  the  pressure.  The 
M.  C.  B.  specifications  for  shoes  recognize  the  effect  of  pressure, 
where,  for  example,  on  cast  wheels  22  per  cent  is  required  with 
pressure  of  2,806  lbs.,  and  but  16  per  cent,  with  pressures  of  8,640 
lbs.  It  varies  with  tire  and  shoe  materials.  Thus,  in  the  design 
of  machinery  bearings,  similar  metals  are  seldom  run  together, 
on  account  of  reducing  frictional  resistance. 

A  few  tests  were  made,  covering  various  degrees  of  shoe  and 
wheel  wear,  to  illustrate  some  of  the  above  variations.  While  it 
seldom  happens  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  shoes  in  a  train 
are  entirely  new  at  the  same  time,  the  results  may  be  of  passing 
interest,  and  they  will  at  least  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the 
above-mentioned  variations.  All  shoes  used  were  of  cast  iron 
with  steel  backs,  without  inserts  or  chills,  and   were  all  poured 
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from  the  same  ladle.  Shoe  pressures  of  2J8DS  lbs.  were  used  in 
preference  to  the  higher  pressures  of  6,840  lbs.,  at  70  per  cenL 
braking  power  the  lower  figure  implies  freight  cars  of  norma] 
light  weight. 

The  diagrams  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  almost  self-explanatory.  The 
upper  one  is  a  composite  of  tests  of  new  shoes  on  a  new  wheel. 
The  wheel  was  flanged  and  coned,  was  not  ground,  and  was  not 
cast  with  a  straight  tread  especially  for  brake  slibe  machine  work. 
The  shoes  fit  as  they  happened  to,  as  in  practice,  except  that  the 
adjustment  of  the  wheel  and  brake  head  prevented  the  crowding 
of  the  flange  or  throat.  In  a  rough  shoe  and  rough  wheel  the 
pressure  per  unit  of  actual  contact  surface  was  of  course  high. 
In  his  paper,  entided'What  Stops  a  Moving  Train,  Mr.  Dudley 
lakes  us  through  a  range  of  co^Rkienls  from  7  to  24  per  cent. 
In  the  Lake  Shore  tests  the  co-officient  appeared  to  be  below  9  per 
cent.  In  tests  with  18,000  lbs.  at  80  m.  p.  h.,  by  Mr.  Sargent,  it 
ranged  around  7  to  10  per  cent.,  and  similar  co-efficients  have 
been  obtained  by  the  writer  in  stops  from  80  m.  p.  h.  on  steel 
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Fig.    1<— Diagram    llluitrating    Co-efficiMtt*    of    Friction    in 
Various  Stops. 

tires.  The  high  tinit  pressure  of  imperfectly  fitting  shoes  should 
lead  us  to  anticipate  similarly  low  co-efSctcnis,  but  any  such  con- 
clusion must  be  modified  by  the  consideration  that  the  speed  was 
low.  Qn  the  other  hand,  the  materials  in  contact  were  hard. 
The  incFcaae  in  co-efficient  at  the  stop,  and  especially  as  static 
friction-it  reached,  is  apparent. 

The  second  diagram  is  similar  to  the  first,  the  wheel  and  espe- 
cially the  shoe  wear  being  slightly  increased.  The  wheel  was  then 
run  several  hundred  miles  with  as  frequent  applications  of  an  em- 
ery shoe  as  could  be  made  without  danger  of  brake  burns,  followed 
by  repeated  applications  of  other  shoes  to  make  the  tread  as 
nearly- normal  as  possible.  The  lower  diagram  is  a  composite  of 
various  applications  of  worn  shoes  on  the  worn  wheel.  The  co- 
efficient of  friction  is  normal  and  fulfills  the  M.  C.  B.  require- 
ments. The  intermediate  diagrams  are  miscellaneous  representa- 
tive tests  of  nearly  new  shoes  on  a  worn  wheel.  The  variations 
are  none  too  regular,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  new  shoes,  and  they 
are  introduced  to  show  the  variations  which  result  from  slight 
changes  in  actual  contact  surface,  even  during  one  stop.  The 
diagrams  are  possibly  of  incidental  interest  as  indicating  that  a 
new  imperfectly  fitting  shoe  on  a  new  wheel  has  half  the  stop- 


ping eflfect  of  an  old  shoe  on  an  old  wheel,  but  they  are  pre- 
sented primarily  as  illustrations  of  the  combined  effects  of  sev- 
eral of  the  variables  which  we  have  mentioned.  The  intention 
has  been  to  illustrate  briefly  the  present  methods  of  finding  the 
friction  qualities  of  any  particular  shoe,  to  show  the  combined 
effects  of  several  of  the  factors  mentioned,  and  to  furnish  a  basis 
for  discussion.  I  have  made  many  tests  under  various  conditions 
of  speed  pressure  and  heat,  with  wei^ts  and  with  air  applica- 
tions, including  tests  at  80  m.  p.  h.  and  18,000  and  2D,000  Ibi. 
pressures. 

WATER  Circulation  in  LOCOMotivE  fireboxes. 

BV    B.    B.    MACPAKLAND,    U.U.E. 

The  design  and  development  of  the  Jacobs- Shupert  firebox  has 
caused  considerable  discussion  of  the  relative  value  of  this  new 
type  of  sectional  construction  in  comparison  with  the  ordinary 
firebox,  with  its  flat  sheets  and  numerous  staybolts.  Water  cir- 
culation was  the  main  question  considered  in  the  discussion  of 
this  firebox  at  the  recent  Master  Boiler  IjJakeTs'  .cgnyention  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  the  discussion  being  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gaxettt  of  June  2,  1911,  page  1263.  The  circulation  in  a  loco- 
motive boiler  results  from  the  motion  of  the  locomotive  itself, 
from  the  velocity  of  the  entering  water,  from  temperature  changes 
in  the  body  of  the  water  itself,  and  from  the  drawing  off  of  steam 
from  the  boiler.    The  circulation  at  any  instant  is  variable  depend- 
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Evaporation  Curvet  for  tha  Ordinary  Flrvbox  and  for  the 
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ing  on  these  conditions.  Of  the  forces  causing  circulation,  the 
most  active  is  due  to  the  inertia  of  the  water  itself.  Water  cir- 
culation produced  by  heat  conductivity  is  the  least  efficient  in 
establishing  uniformity  of  temperature  throughout  the  boiler. 
While  temperature  measurements  made  at  differest  points  of  the 
firebox  are  indicative  of  circulation  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
not  a  positive  measure.  This  is  especially  true  for  relatively 
low  velocities,  such  as  must  occur  in  a  firebox  with  large  water 
legs. 

A  special  study  and  investigation  of  the  circulation  of  water, 
and  the  location  of  solids  and  suspended  matter  in  the  water 
spaces  around  the  firebox  of  a  locomotive  when  in  operation, 
was  made  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  while  road  tests 
were  being  conducted  on  locomotives  of  the  ordinary  type  firebox 
and  with  the  Jacobs- Shu  pert  type.  The  results  obtained  were  of 
value  in  establishing  a  satisfactory  theory  of  water  circulation  in 
the  firebox  and  in  determining  the  principal  location  of  solids 
and  suspended  matter  at  times  when  the  engine  is  working  bard 
and  is  liable  to  foam  on  account  of  bad  water.  Samples  of  water 
were  taken  for  analysis  at  various  times  during  each  run  from 
the  same  relative  position  around  the  firebox  of  both  engmes. 
Four  sampling  tubes  were  arranged  in  a  vertical  row  on  the  left 
side  of  the  firebox  about  mid-way  from  front  to  back,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Tube  No.  1  was  placed  at  the 
mud  ring;  No.  2  was  at  the  top  of  the  brick  arch,  or  about  8  in. 
above  the  mud  ring;  No.  3  was  half  way  up  the  side  of  the  firebox, 
about  42  in.  above  the  mud  ring;  and  No.  4  was  near  the  water 
line  of  the  boiler.  -  ■ 

The  sampling  tubes  consisted  of  cy1iiidGigC)n3W  LKametcr 
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and  8  in.  long.  One  end  of  each  cylinder  was  connected  to  the 
firebox  by  means  of  a  short  piece  of  If^-in.  pipe  fitted  with  a 
globe  valve.  A  pet  cock  was  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cyhnder.  In  taking  the  sample  of  water  the  pet  cock  was  first 
Opened,  and  then  the  globe  valve.  The  water  blown  from  the 
boiler  forced  the  air  out  of  the  cylinder  and  also  washed  out  any 
sediment  that  might  have  been  deposited  in  the  piece  of  pipe. 
After  the  cylinder  was  thoroughly  cleaned  out  the  pet  cock  waj 
closed  and,  a  few  minutes  later,  the  globe  valve  was  closed.  In 
this  way  about  a  pint  of  water,  representative  of  conditions  at 
this  point  of  the  firebox,  was  obtained.  The  water  was  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cylinder  until  it  had  cooled  sufficiently  so  that 


The  data  showing  analyses  of  waters  secured  from  the  two  diff- 
erent engines,  is  presented  in  the  accompanying  table.  In  analyz- 
ing the  conditions  as  obtained  from  the  com|>osition  of  the  water 
samples  taken  from  the  engine  with  the  Jacobs- Shu  pert  firebox, 
definite  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  circulation  of  the 
water  in  the  boiler.  As  long  as  the  suspended  matter  is  nearly 
constant  at  the  various  points,  there  is  assumed  to  be  a  positive 
circulation  around  the  firebox.  For  example,  a  study  of  the 
samples  taken  during  run  No.  12,  going  into  Yampai,  shows  a 
great  uniformity  and  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  a  regular 
increase  in  the  suspended  matter,  as  well  as  in  the  total  solids 
from  bottom  to  top,  showing  the  force  of  circulation  toward  the 
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when  drawn  from  the  cylinders  into  a  sampling  tube  it  did  not 
flash  into  steam. 

Since  all  particles  of  undissolved  matter  in  the  water  would 
be  carried  along  in  the  boiler  and  in  the  water  leg,  due  to  the 
velocity  of  the  current  of  water,  a  study  of  the  location  of  sus- 
pended matter  at  different  times  and  for  different  positions  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  direction  and  force  of  these  currents. 
Therefore,  the  suspended  matter,  and  also  the  total  solids,  as 
determined  from  the  water  analysis,  may  be  used  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  boiler  circulation.  The  samples  of  water  secured 
for  analysis  from  the  various  points  in  the  boiler  must  be  taken 
at  the  same  time,  before  conditions  of  circulation  change,  in  order 
to  obtain  consistent  results.  There  was,  however,  some  irregu- 
larity in  these  analyses  due  to  the  fact  that  during  the  tests  the 
samples  of  water  could  not  be  taken  at  exactly  the  same  time. 


top  of  the  boiler.  These  samples  were  taken  after  pulling  up  a 
7S-ft.  grade  from  Pica,  a  distance  of  S  miles,  with  the  locomotive 
working  at  its  full  capacity.  A  consistent  uniformity  of  con- 
ditions is  also  found  in  the  samples  taken  upon  arrival  at  Needles 
at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

During  run  No.  11,  there  is  a  uniformity  of  conditions  with 
the  same  general  increase  in  suspended  matter  and  total  solids 
from  bottom  tOitop,  indicating  an  upward  circulation.  On  this 
trip,  the  samples  taken  while  going  up  Kingman  Canyon,  show 
a  regularity  in  the  total  solids  but  an  irregularity  in  the  sus- 
pended matter,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
injectors  were  on  at  the  time  the  samples  were  taken.  In  noting 
the  analyses  of  samples  5  to  8,  inclusive,  taken  at  Kingman  on 
the  same  run,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  suspended  matter  in  each  of  the  samples,  showing 
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how  eflfectively  the  suspended  matter  has  been  thrown  down  after 
the  engine  had  stood  for  some  length  of  time. 

It  is  to  be  noted  for  the  round  trip  runs,  tl  and  12,  that  there 
is  a  continual  increase  in  the  total  solid  matter  in  the  samples 
from  any  given  tube.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  during 
a  complete  round  trip  more  and  more  water  is  taken  into  the 
boiler  and  evaporated ;  consequently  the  total  solids  remaining 
must  increase  gradually,  although  blowing  off  has  the  effect  of 
a  temporary  decrease.  There  is  a  greater  decrease  in  the  total 
solids  for  trips  Nos.  13  and  14  than  for  trips  11  and  12,  because 
the  boiler  was  washed  more  thoroughly  after  trip  12  than  after 
trip  10. 

Samples  42  to  45,  inclusive,  from  trip  16,  were  taken  while 
going  into  Hackberry,  They  show  the  same  general  relation  of 
the  total  solids,  indicating  currents  towards  the  top,  and  also  that 
there  was  no  undue  amount  of  solids  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
leg  near  the  mud  ring.  These  figures  confirm  all  predictions 
regarding  positive  circulation  claimed  for  the  Jacobs-Shupert 
firebox  and  denotes  clearly  thai  there  is  a  very  complete  circula- 
tion around  this  firebox. 

A  careful  study  of  the  analyses  of  water  samples  from  Ihe 
engine  equipped  with  a  firebox  of  ordinary  construction  in  com- 
parison with  those  from  the  engine  equipped  with  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  firebox,  reveals  a  difference  in  the  water  circulation  in 
the  two  fireboxes.  In  most  cases  Ihe  total  solids  and  the  sus- 
pended matter  for  the  engine  with  the  ordinary  firebox  show  an 
inclination  to  increase  towards  the  bottom,  indicating  a  very  much 
decreased  force  of  upward  currents,  or  possibly  the  presence  of 
currents  in  another  direction.  There  is  no  regular  increase  in 
the  total  solids  and  the  suspended  matter  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  boiler  as  is  the  case  of  engine  with  the  Jacobs- 
Shupert  firebox.  On  run  25,  samples  of  water  were  taken  from 
the  four  tubes  after  the  engine  had  been  standing  for  30  minutes 
with  the  injector  off.  Blow-off  cocks  were  then  opened  after 
which  further  samples  were  secured.  A  comparison  of  the  analy- 
ses of  samples  secured  before  and  after  blowing  off,  shows  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  the  total  solids  as  well  as  the  suspended 
matter  at  the  points  where  the  samples  were  taken.  Such  re- 
ults  apparently  indicate  that  the  object  of  blowing  off,  which  is 
to  reduce  the  suspended  matter  and  solids,  had  not  been  ac 
complished.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  would  not  be  correct. 
The  apparent  paradox  is  explained  as  follows :  The  water  in  the 
back  head  of  the  firebox,  due  to  cooler  temperatures  and  less 
circulation,  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  many  more  grains  of 
solids  and  suspended  matter  per  gallon  than  that  in  the  front 
portion  around  the  firebox.  The  blow-off  cocks  being  located  in 
the  front  portion  of  the  firebox,  will,  when  open,  draw  the  water 
from  the  back  to  the  front.  This  movement  causes  an  increase 
in  suspended  matter  and  solids  at  the  middle  sections  where  the 
sampling  tubes  were  located,  during  and  just  after  the  period  of 
blow-off. 

This  fact  shows  (hat  a  complete  substantiation  of  the  theory 
of  boiler  circulation  cannot  be  effected,  nor  the  location  of  solids 
and  suspended  matter  around  a  firebox  be  fully  determined  by 
taking  water  samples  from  only  one  vertical  section  of  the  firebox. 
However,  the  results  in  this  direction  show  that  the  circulation 
in  a  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  is  very  positive  and  much  belter  than 
in  an  ordinary  firebox.  Rapid  and  positive  circulation  in  a  boiler, 
especially  around  Ihe  firebox,  results  in  a  higher  rate  of  heat 


transmission  through 
better  steaming  engine. 
This  data  on  the  anal 
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ordinary  firebox,  shows  an  increase  in  evaporative  efficiency  per 
square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour  of  35  per  cent.  Com- 
parative tests  of  two  engines  over  the  same  territory,  one  with 
the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  and  the  other  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  firebox,  shows  an  average  evaporation  per  square  foot  of 
heating  surface  per  hour  to  be  29  per  cent,  greater  for  engine 
with  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox  than  for  the  engine  with  the 
ordinary  firebox,  at  speeds  ranging  from  8  to  16  m.  p.  h.,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart. 


of  the  waters,  was  obtained  during 
;  class  of  power  handling  practically 
,ame  district.  The  evaporative  per- 
formances of  the  two  engines  were  practically  the  same,  although 
the  evaporation  per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  was 
somewhat  greater  on  the  engine  with  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firebox 
than  on  the  engine  with  the  ordinary  type  of  firebox,  the  actual 
increase  being  about  20  per  cent.  Further  road  tests  on  an 
engine  with  the  Jacobs-Shupert  firehox  and  an  engine  with  the 
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SON,  A  GENERAL  MANAGER.* 

XVI. 

Salt  tdit  Cm,  Utab,  July  22,  1911. 

My  Dear  Boy : — Supplies  and  purchases  are  a  feature  of  rail~ 
way  operation  illustrating  the  tendency  to  overcentralization 
through  overspecializaticn,  PleaSe  noticp  that  I  say  supplies 
and  purchases;  not  as  some  roads  do,  purchases  and  supplies. 
Is  not  "supply"  the  broader  term,  including  "purchase"  as  a 
very  important  component?  If  we  happen  to  make  some 
of  our  supplies  from  our  own  scrap,  a  question  of  supply  ^ud 
accounts  is  involved,  but  not  necessarily  one  of  purchase.  The 
volume  of  work  involved  in  purchasing  for  a  large  railway  may 
be  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  segregation  of  the  purchasing 
(unction. 

Among  the  best  purchasing  bureaus  in  the  Sniled  States  are 
those  of  the  Harriman  Lines.  As  I  understand  il,  their  able  di- 
rector of  purchases  does  not,  as  many  people  suppose,  scrutinize 
all  requisitions.  Each  of  the  eight  vice-presidents  and  general 
managers  has  his  own  purchasing  agent  who,  under  the  broad  policy 
of  local  autonomy,  boys  many  articles  as  best  he  can.  Those 
large  items  which  experience  proves  can  best  be  bought  for  all 
by  the  director  of  purchases,  are  so  purchased  under  blanket 
contracts.  For  those  items  the  local  purchasing  agent  becomes 
an  ordering  agent  The  point  of  it  all  is  that  no  iron  clad  rule 
is  laid  down.  Because  some  items  can  best  be  purchased  in 
built,  it  does  not  follow  that  local  administration  should  be 
hampered  by  requiring  all  items  to  be  so  procured.  Instead  of 
a  narrow,  rigid  rule,  there  is  a  broad  policy  enunciated  which 
permits  the  discriminating  judgment  of  experience  to  decide 
questions  on  their  individual  merits  under  the  ever-changing 
conditions  of  service. 

When  railways  are  older  similar  broad  treatment  will  be  ac- 
corded other  features  of  operation  as  well  as  supplies  and  pur- 
chases. Broad  policies,  and  individual  judgment  will  gradually 
supplant  attempts  to  decide  questions  in  advance  in  accordance 
with  preconceived  notions  of  pr»bable  conditions. 

The  evolution  of  the  so-called  store  department  on  most  rail- 
ways has  been  a  striking  instance  of  one  sided  development.  A 
railway  exists  to  manufacture  and  sell  an  intangible  commodity, 
transportation,  not  necessarily  to  carry  either  a  large  or  small 
stock  of  material  and  supplies.  The  purchasing  agent  tells  us 
in  good  faith  how  much  money  he  has  saved  the  company  by 
time  spent  in  driving  good  bargains.  He  is  not  in  a  position  to 
know  how  many  men  have  been  worked  to  poor  advantage,  or 
have  been  idle,  while  waiting  for  proper  tools,  materials  and 
supplies.  Such  features  of  economic  waste  are  not  always  the 
fauh  of  the  purchasing  agent  The  general  storekeeper  and  the 
local  storekeeper,  ambitious  for  low  stock  records,  may  hold 
down  their  requisitions.  It  is  so  easy  to  say  that  a  telegram 
will  bring  a  cylinder  head  or  other  spare  part  to  the  desired 
point  If  meantime  a  big  locomotive  has  been  out  of  commission 
in  a  distant  roundhouse  for  two  or  three  days  and  a  light  en- 
gine has  been  sent  to  protect  the  run,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
store  accounts  to  reflect  this  needless  expense.  The  individual 
batting  averages  are  high,  but  some  way  the  team  is  not  winning 

One  of  the  fallacies  introduced  by  the  store  people  is  that 
the  user  of  material  can  not  be  trusted  with  its  custody,  be- 
cause he  will  carry  too  much  stock,  due  to  an  exaggerated  view 
of  future  necessities.  This  misUken  theory  is  carried  to  the 
extent  of  denying  to  the  division  superintendent  the  custody  of 
fifty  shovels  to  be  used  by  the  emergency  gang  of  fifty  men 
which  it  is  entirely  within  his  province  to  order  out  to  clear  the 
road.  The  men  he  can  command.  The  shovels,  without  which 
the  men  are  useless,  he  must  beseech  from  a  storekeeper  receiv- 
ing,  perhaps,   one-third  as  much   salary  as   himself.     Of  course, 
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in  an  emergency,  the  superintendent  takes  the  shovels,  anyway. 
As  I  said  before,  it  is  a  pretty  poor  system  that  breaks  down  in 
an  emergency.  The  test  of  a  system  is  an  emergency.  I  con- 
fess my  inability  to  see  that  being  a  ueer  of  material  necessarily 
makes  a  man  more  indifferent  to  the  company's  interests.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  same  habit  of  mind  that  causes  me  to  deny  greater 
rectitude  to  the  man  in  the  accounting  department. 

The  user  of  material  has  undoubtedly  been  careless  in  many 
cases.  Will  he  not  become  more  careless  if  relieved  of  re- 
sponsibility and  inforVned  that  he  can  not  be  trusted?  When 
children  err,  the  wise  parent  does  not  disown  them.  From  his 
fund  of  riper  experience,  he  helps  Jhem  by  impressive  teaching 
to  gain  a  proper  viewpoint  Similarly,  the'fecnerat  storekeeper 
should  control  the  superintendent  and  teach  the  latter  the  most 
economical  handling  and  use  of  material  and  supplies.  Control 
is  comparatively  valueless  without  authority.  This  authority 
can  be  most  effectively  conveyed  by  rank.  The  general  store- 
keeper should  not  be  a  keeper  of  a  general  store.  He  should 
be  a  general  officer,  under  the  general  manager,  superior  in 
rank  and  pay  to  the  division  superintendent  Instead  of  the 
superintendent  being  relieved  from  responsibility,  he  should  be 
held  to  a  greater  accountability.  The  reformed  and  reconstructed 
bandit  often  makes  a  relentless  police  chief.  The  despised  user 
of  material  under  proper  organization  becomes  the  zealous  con- 
server  and  protector. 

The  general  storekeeper,  like  the  chief  mechanical  officer, 
should  be  located  in  the  same  building  with  the  general  man- 
ager. There  is  no  more  reason  for  locating  either  one  at  a  store 
or  at  a  shop  than  there  is  for  locating  a  general  superintendent 
in  a  switch  shanty  near  a  yard.  General  officers  must  see  the 
whole  property  and  maintain  a  balance  among  its  component 
units,  which  are  normally  operating  divisions.  If  1  were  you,  as 
between  your  purchasing  agent  and  your  general  storekeeper, 
I  would  appoint  the  most  experienced  an  assistant  general  man- 
ager, so  that  his  office  file  can  be  logically  and  consistently  con- 
solidated with  your  own.  The  other  of  these  two  men,  I  would 
make  purchasing  agent  with  a  distinct  title  and  a  separate  office 
file,  because  of  his  large  volume  of  business  with  outside  persons. 
Such  assistant  general  manager  would  be  in  effect  manager  of 
supplies  and  purchases,  the  trained  expert  seeing  the  whole 
problem  of  operation  and  deciding  normally  what  material  and 
supplies  the  company  needs.  Under  such  assistant  general  man- 
ager, would  be  the  purchasing  agent,  a  staff  officer,  specializing 
on  the  technique  and  psychology  of  bargaining.  Such  assistant 
general  manager  as  a  line  officer  would  be  his  own  general  store- 
keeper and  would  hold  division  superintendents  responsible  for 
the  stores  on  their  respective  divisions.  His  work  would  be  co- 
ordinated with  that  of  the  other  assistant  general  managers  by 
the  chief  of  staff,  the  senior  assistant  general  manager. 

The  organization  thus  outlined  would  preclude  the  necessity 
tor  the  usual  perfunctory  approval  of  requisitions  by  the  general 
manager.  The  assistant  general  manager  for  supplies  would  nor- 
mally put  the  final  approval  on  requisitions.  Large  or  exceptional 
items  the  general  manager  would  approve.  When  differences  of 
opinion  developed  among  the  Interested  assistant'  general  man- 
agers as  to  the  relative  ultimate  economy  of  different  mechanical 
or  structural  devices,  the  general  manager  would  be  invoked  to 
give  a  decision  that  is  really  worth  something,  because  made 
after  considering  different  view  points.  Under  the  old  order  of 
things,  the  superintendent  of  motive  power  or  the  chief  engineer 
is  tempted  to  seek  the  ear  of  the  general  manager  on  the  lattirr's 
best  natured  day  to  put  over  a  requisition  for  some  pet  device. 
So  sporadic  is  the  comprehensive  consideration  of  requisitions, 
so  perfunctory  is  the  usual  approval,  that  the  general  manager 
frequently  teils  his  purchasing  agent  not  to  lake  the  former's 
approval  too  seriously,  and  to  hold  up  approved  reqitisitions  about 
which  the  latter  is  doubtful.  This  is  another  species  of  un- 
consciousi  administrative  cowardice  which  attempts  to  put  on  the 
subordinate  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  a  departure  from  the 
normal.  True  organization  and  administration  demand|normal 
nzed  by  V 
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procedure  by  subordinates.  At  normal  speed,  the  administrative 
machine  should  run  well  balanced.  When  the  speed  becomes 
great  enough,  higher  authority  should  be  a  governor  brought  into 
action  more  or  less  automoatically.  Telling  a  subordinate 
habitually  to  question  the  acts  of  his  superior  has  the  same 
cheapening  effect  as  unchecked  disregard  of  block  signals,  it 
puts  higher  authority  in  the  undesirable  attitude  of  exploiting  a 
fad,  or  an  over-worked  system,,  rather  tl|an  of  demanding 
reasonable  compliance  with  proper  and  logical  requirements. 

Have  we  not  overdone  the  matter  of  low  working  stocks? 
Is  it  not  more  expensive  for  a  railway  to  carcy  too  small  a  work- 
ing stock  of  material  and  supplies  than  one  too  large?  Is  not 
the  problem  too  extensive  to  warrant  very  rigid  comparisons  as 
between  different  roads?  Like  the  average  miles  per  car  per  day, 
does  not  the  equation  contain  too  ^any  variables  to  admit  of 
a  very  exact  solution?  Can  we  compare  effectively  the  dis- 
similar conditions  involved  in  climate,  distaTKcs  from  producing 
and  distributing  centers,  character  of  predominating  traffic,  etc.  ? 
Are  not  some  records  for  seemingly  low  economical  stocks 
based  upon  the  fallacy  that  it  costs  the  company  nothing  to  ship 
and  reship  its  own  material?  Where  would  these  records  land 
if  company  material  carried  a  freight  charge  of,  say,  5  jnills  per 
ton  per  mile?  Is  it  not  more  economical  to  handle  numerous 
items  of  supply  in  carload  lots  regardless  of  average  monthly 
consumption?  Have  we  given  due  weight  to  the  concealed  items 
of  expense  in  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  the  cost  of  handling 
company  material  and  supplies? 

Two  of  the  best  managed  roads  in  the  country,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  Big  Four,  had  no  stores  department  the  last  time 
I  inquired.  At  the  other  extreme,  we  lind  the  Santa  Fe  and  the 
Lake  Shore  carrying  their  departmental  system  to  their  stores  in 
an  intensified  form.  In  between — that  happy  medium  which  I 
mentioned  to  you — stand  the  Harriman  Lines  with  division 
stores  under  the  division  superintendent,  who  in  turn  as  to 
supply  matters  is  under  the  general  storekeeper  or  other  chief 
supply  ofticial,  the  latter  already  having  in  some  cases  the  title 
and  status  of  an  assistant  general  manager.  The  man  in  direct 
charge  of  the  one  general  store  which  is  allowed  each  general 
jurisdiction  is  called  a  storekeeper.  The  underlying  conception  is 
that  railway  stores  are  maintained  to  help  make  the  wheels  go 
around,  that  all  supply  activities  should  be  concentrated  upon 
the  most  economical  manufacture  and  sale  of  transportation. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the  problem.  Frequently 
a  railway  as  a  plant  is  adequate  to  manufacture  more  transpor- 
tation than  it  can  sell.  The  other  fellow  is  getting  loo  much  of 
the  competitive  business.  Investigation  often  shows  that  rail- 
way solicitors  can  sell  a  shipper  no  freight  or  passenger  trans- 
portation, because  his  salesman  receives'  no  orders  from  the 
railway's  purchasing  agent  The  industrial  bureau  of  a  traffic 
department  works  to  create  new  business  which  is  fostered  by 
discriminating  freight  rates.  Yes,  I  stand  up  and  use  the  word 
"discriminating,"  because,  when  properly  understood,  it  implies 
intelligence  and  science,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  finest  words 
in  the  language.  This  good  work  of  the  traffic  department  in 
creating  wealth  and  developing  industrial  communities  in  terri- 
tory local  to  a  particular  road  may  be  largely  lost  to  that  road 
because  its  purchasing  agent,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  fails 
to  exercise  proper  and  legitimate  discrimination  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  important  function. 

At  first  blush,  in  these  days  of  doubting  insinuation  and  hys- 
terical aspersion,  when  a  railway  official  is  often  denied  the  pre- 
sumption of  possessing  common  honesty,  when  the  burden  of 
proof  is  to  show  him  as  having  average  rectitude,  such  a  state- 
ment may  be  construed  by  distorted  minds  as  a  plea  for  sublle 
forms  of  rebating.  Tenuous  as  may  seem  the  line  here  between 
right  and  wrong,  it  can  in  a  given  case  be  readily  determined. 
Too  often  apparent  complexities  are  only  the  result  of  an  ab- 
struse contemplntion  of  abstract  possibilities.  Give  honest,  fear- 
less, practical  treatment  to  each  concrete  case  as  it  arises,  xn^' 
dulge  more  in  inductive  reasoning  which  predicates  taws  upon 


facts,  not  facts  upon  laws,  and  complexity  gives  way  t< 
sense.  Transportation  is  the  most  exacting,  the  most  diverisfied, 
the  most  far-reaching  of  commercial  and  industrial  activities.  It 
follows,  then,  under  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  those 
who  can  survive  in  the  art  and  science  of  transportation,  must 
be  the  fittest  of  the  fit.  In  their  hands  can  safely  be  left  the 
solution  of  these  difficult  problems. 

After  three  years  of  satisfactory  experience  with  division  ac- 
counting bureaus,  the  Harriman  Lines  have  extended  such  ac- 
tivities to  include  the  division  stores.  This  is  done  by  moving 
the  division  storekeeper,  his  accounting  and  correspondence 
clerks  to  the  division  superintendent's  office  in,  order  that ,  di- 
vision records  may  be  consolidated  in  one  file  and  division  ac- 
counts in  one  bureau,  A  division  material-on-hand  account  is 
included.  The  necessary  issue  clerks,  foremen,  etc,  are  left  at 
the  storehouse,  which  is  often  a  mile  or  two  from  the  superintend- 
ent's office.  Another  avowed  object  is  to  get  the  division  supply 
people  'closer  to  the  train  sheet,  to  give  propinquity  a  chance  to 
develop  love,  and  to  counteract  that  we-are-so- different  feeling 
which  comes  on  many  railways,  not,  only  in  the  spring,  but 
under  all  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  logical  development  on  di- 
visions of  considerable  volume  of  supply  business  will  be  to  make 
the  division  storekeeper  an  assistant  superintendenL  This 
method  of  store  accounting  is  relatively  closer  to  real  trans- 
actions, especially  where  the  division  supply  train  is  used,  than 
might  be  supposed.  On  the  Hill  lines,  the  store  accounting  is 
done  in  the  general  auditor's  office,  perhaps  one  or  two  thousand 
miles  from  the  store  itself,  a  decidedly  long  range  proposition. 
Whith  policy  is  better,  is  of  course  a  question  of  opinioiL  A 
man's  views  on  organization  and  methods  are  largely  a  matter  of 
temperament  and  association,  just  as  his  polictics  and  religion 
depend  usually  upon  heredity  and  environment 

Affectionately,  your  own,  D.  A.  D. 


SOME  BITS  OP  RAILWAY  HISTORY. 

The  ^few  England  Association  of  Railway  Superintendents, 
which  was  organized  in  Boston  April  5,  1848,  and  which  lived 
nine  years  and  six  months,  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  present  generation  by  the  publication,  through  the  instrument 
ality  of  [he  Eastern  Railroad  Association,  of  the  minutes  of  its 
meetings,  and  to  some  of  our  older  readers  many  of  the  names 
in  the  book  will  be  familiar.  Mr.  Narrower,  secretary  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad  Association,  says  that  the  book  containing  these 
mmutes  has  been  in  his  possession  since  1875.  when  he  obtained  it 
directly  from  the  widow  of  the  secretary  who  kept  the  records, 
of  the  prominent  members  of  the  association  for  a  short 
not,  who  was  superintendent  of  the  Boston  & 
cin  resigned  and  went  to  the  Erie.  Mr.  Minot 
distinguished  as  the  sender  of  the  first  tele- 
graphic train  order  (from  Turner,  N.  Y.),  while  he  was  superin- 
tendent of  the  Erie.  Another  prominent  figure  was  Samuel  M. 
Fellon,  superintendent  of  the  Fitchhurg  road,  afterwards  pres- 
ident of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  &  Baltimore  and  father  of 
the  present  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western.  From  many 
interesting  paragmphs  in  these  minutes^  which  make  up  a 
pamphlW  of  too  pages,  we  notice  a  few  which  will  serve  to 
remind  some  of  the  younger  generation  of  railway  officers  that  the 
troubles  which  now  heset  the  profession  are  in  some  respects  not 
very  different  from  those  experienced  by  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers. 

The  men  who  issued  the  call  for  the  meeting  which  organized 
the  association  (April  S.  1848),  and  the  roads  of  which  they  were 
superintendents,  were  as  follows : 


time  was  Charles  M 
,  though  he  sc 


One  paragraph  in  the  call  w 
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(upon  leniperance  principles)  will  be  provided."  The  charter 
members,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  were:  Joseph  H.  Moore; 
N.  G.  Upham;  Chas,  F.  Gove;  Onslow  Stearns;  John  Russell, 
Jr.;  Isaac  Hinkley;  S.  H.  P.  Lee;  Wm.  A.  Crocker;  George 
Haven;  Luther  Haven;  Lucian  Tilton;  Josiah  Hunt;  £.  H.  Brod- 
head.  After  the  third  meeting  the  minutes  were  uniformly  signed 
"Wm,  P.  Parrott,  Secretary," 

One  of  the  first  matters  of  business  was  a  resolution  looking  to 
"joint  resistance  to  the  application  of  Ross  Winans  for  a  modified 
renewal  of  patent" ;  and  questions  concerning  patents,  license  fees, 
etc,  and  questions  relating  to  contesting  patent  claims 
the  main  subject  at  many  meetings.  For  a  long  time  a 
was  at  work  on  a  proposition  that  the  association  should  have  a 
"rail  road  gazette,"  which  seems  finally  to  have  resulted  in  what 
wo^ild  now  be  called  a  railway  guide.  September  6,  1848,  Messrs. 
Felton  and  Minot  were  appointed  a  committee  to  take  under  con- 
sideration the  matter  of  persons  riding  upon  the  engines  and  to 
report  regulations.  About  that  same  time  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  formulaic  rules  to  regulate  the  matter  of  employmg 
men  who  have  been  discharged  from  other  roads.  In  October, 
1848,  James  Barnes  resigned  hia  place  as  superintendent  of  the 
Western  Railroad,  and  was  made  an  associate  member.  In 
February,  1849,  William  Parker  left  the  Boston  Sr  Worcester  to 
take  charge  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  testimonial.  In  March,  1849,  Charles  F. 
Pond,  of  the  Springfield  &  New  Haven,  was  elected  a  member. 
At  that  meeting  there  was  discussion  of  a  code  of  regulations  for 
passengers,  for  baggage  and  for  the  receipt,  transportation  and 
delivery  of  freight.  The  whole  of  the  proposed  code  of  rules 
filled  only  about  two  small  pages.  In  July,  1849,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Col.  George  W.  Whistler,  who 
had  died  In  Europe.  At  one  of  the  meetings  there  was  a  discus- 
lion  concerning  sprinklers,  and  the  fee  that  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  "machines" ;  but  what  they  sprinkled  is  not 
Stated.  In  August  a  committee  on  car  and  wheel  springs  re- 
ported having  found  in  use  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  a  car  spring 
which  consisted  of  "simply  an  oak  plank  placed  across  the  car 
near  the  middle  and  connected  with  the  draw  links  by  an  iron 
rod  passing  the  whole  length  of  the  cars."  The  committee  on 
standard  time  made  a  report  recommending  the  time  of  a  meridian 
two  minutes  later  than  the  meridian  of  Boston,  and  this  was 
recommended  to  all  the  railways  of  New  England;  but  concern- 
ing the  extent  to  which  this  recommendation  was  followed  nothing 
appears.  In  December,  1849,  Mr.  Ashcroft  laid  before  the  super- 
Intendents  a  proposed  new  arrangement  of  safety  plugs,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  learn  on  what  terms  it  could  be 
used.  The  committee  on  patents  was  instructed  to  investigate 
Tyler's  patent  switch,  for  which  he  asked  a  royalty  of  $10  per 
mile  of  road,  and  to  compare  it  with  "the  safety  switch  com- 
monly used  in  England." 

It  seems  quite  evident  that  inventions  possessing  merit  were 
not  the  only  kind  offered  to  the  association,  for  in  February, 
1850,  it  was  voted  "that  hereafter  models  shall  be  presented  to 
the  association  only  by  a  member  and  shall  not  be  accompanied 
by  any  person  in  charge  of  the  same  except  by  a  special  vote  of 
the  association,  unless  such  person  be  an  invited  guest- for  the 
evening."  At  that  meeting  a  vote  was  passed  requesting  each 
member  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  wheels  taken  from  under 
engines,  passenger  or  freight  cars,  on  account  of  cracks,  break- 
age or  from  being  worn  by  sliding  on  the  rails.  Another  report 
which  was  called  for,  but  which  apparently  was  not  furnished 
with  much  regularity,  was  one  showing  all  pieces  of  unclaimed 
baggage  on  hand  at  the  first  of  each  month, 

Tn  April,  18S0,  it  was  voted  that  as  a  great  deal  of  the  secre- 
tary's time  was  taken  up  by  committee  meetings  to  examine  in- 
ventions, it  would  be  proper  for  him  to  make  a  suitable  pro- 
fessional charge  to  the  patentee  for  his  time  occupied,  whenever 
he  should  see  fit  to  do  so. 

In  July,  1850,  Henry  Gray,  superintendent  of  the  Western 
Railroad    (Boston   &   Albany),   was  proposed   for  membership. 


Mr.  Gray  remained  superintendent  of  the  Western  Railroad 
until  about  1866. 

It  was  resolved  that  each  superintendent  in  New  England  be 
requested  on  the  first  of  every  month  to  record  the  numbers  of 
all  foreign  merchandise  cars  on  his  road  and  send  a  report  to 
the  superintendent  of  the  road  to  which  the  cars  belonged.  At 
this  meeting  we  find  the  first  mention  of  Mr.  Tanner  and  his 
brake  patent,  a  subject  which  developed  controversies  that  long 
outlived  this  association.  In  November,  1850,  it  was  voted  that 
the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  at  Springfield  and  that  the 
superintendents  of  railroads  in  New  York  be  invited;  but  we 
find  no  information  as  to  whether  they  came.  In  February,  18SI, 
William  L.  Dearborn  presented  to  the-  association  a  box  of 
danger  signals  imported  by  him  from  England,  his  idea  being 
to  have  the  superintendents  experiment  with  them.  What  these 
were  we  can  only  guess.  Mr.  Kimball's  patent  was  briefly  dis- 
cussed, but  as  to  what  this  patent  refers  to  the  reader  is  left 
wholly  in  the  dark.  The  secretary  was  authorized  to  subscribe 
for  the  Mechanics'  Magazine,  published  by  Appleton,  New  York, 
and  for  He'apatk's  Railway  Journal  and  the  Railway  Timet, 
published  in  Londoa  At  the  meeting  in  April,  1851,  Henry 
Gray,  superintendent  of  the  Western  Railroad,  was  elected  a 
member.  Why  he  was  kept  waiting  nearly  a  year  is  not  ex- 
plained. The  meeting  examined  a  chair  designed  by  S.  Ash- 
burner,  a  civil  engineer  of  Boston;  also  a  coupling  for  a  bell 
rope.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  claim  of 
Septimus  Norris  for  a  patent  on  the  use  of  four  eccentrics  on 
locomotive  engines.  Mr.  Williams  presented  a  model  for  a  new 
arrangement  of  spiral  springs  for  cars.  A  proposition  was 
offered  that  express  men  should  be  required  to  give  bonds  to 
save  railway  companies  from  loss  through  their  default 

In  September,  1851,  the  secretary  was  authorized  to  spend 
$500  in  preparation  for  the  trial  of  locomotives  on  the  Boston  & 
Lowell ;  but  for  any  further  record  of  that  famous  trial  we  look 
in  vain.  At  the  meeting  in  May,  1852,  there  was  exhibited  a 
fine  model  for  a  brake  for  cars  used  on  the  Reading  Railroad, 
but  the  members  thought  it  was  "too  complicated  for  common 

In  January,  1854,  George  W.  Bentley,  of  the  Worcester  & 
Nashua  was  elected  a  member.  Mr.  Bentley  continued  In  the 
railway  field  until  1888,  his  last  official  position  being  that  of 
general  manager  of  the  Jacksonville,  Tampa  St  Key  West.  In 
January,  1855,  the  members  inspected  a  cast  iron  joint  chair 
fitted  with  rubber,  which  was  shown  to  them  by  D.  L,  Davis, 
roadmastcr  of  the  Providence  road.  The  chair  had  been  in  use 
tor  a  year.  In  July,  1855,  E.  M.  Reed,  of  the  Hartford  &  Spring- 
field road,  was  taken  in.  Mr.  Reed  was  vice-president  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  up  to  1892. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  1857,  at  which  nine  mem- 
bers were  present,  it  was  voted  unanimously,  after  an  address 
by  the  president,  that  it  was  expedient  and  necessary  that  the 
association  be  preserved  and  continued;  and  there  were  two  or 
three  more  meetings  at  which  the  subject  of  patents  was  dis- 
cussed, usually  with  reference  to  some  particular  patent  or 
patent  claim;  but  at  a  final  meeting,  in  July  of  the  same  year, 
it  was  voted  that  the  association  be  dissolved  on  the  first  of 
October  following,  and  apparently  this  vote  was  carried  out. 


The  Russian  ministry  of  ways  of  communication  is  working 
out  a  scheme  for  the  electrification  of  the  St.  Petersburg  rail- 
way system.  It  is  proposed  to  develop  the  electricity  from  power 
obtained  at  the  Volchoff  weir,  where  an  electric  generating  plant 
will  be  built  which  should  yield  50,000  h.  p.,  that  is  27,000  to 
28,000  kw.  Of  this  power  about  22,000  kw.  will  be  used  for 
electrifying  the  railway  system  and  2,000  to  2,500  kw.  will  be 
used  for  traction  on  the  Lake  Ladozh  canal.  The  balance  of 
electrical  energy  will  then  be  available  for  sale.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  this  plant  will  be  between  $7200,000  and 
$8,400,000,  and  that  the  net  profit  will  be  f^tn  lSvtovMj4w>cent, 
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THIRTEEN  contributions  were  submitted  in  the  contest  on 
"Drainage"  which  closed  September  1.  The  first  pri?e  has 
been  awarded  to  J.  F.  McNally,  assistant  superintendent,  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Chanute,  Kan.,  and  the  second  prize  lo 
S.  B.  Peter,  roadmaster,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Pittsburg, 
Kan.  The  judges  making  this  award  were:  L.  C.  Frilch,  chief 
engineer,  Chicago  Great  Western,  and  L.  W.  Baldwin,  engineer 
maintenance  of  way,  Illinois  Central.  The  two  prize-winning 
papers  are  published  in  this  issue,  together  with  the  papers  sub- 
mitted by  the  following  men  which  have  been  accepted :  G.  Le 
Boutillier,  division  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  J.  C.  Bach,  roadmaster,  El  Paso  &  Southwestern,  Douglas, 
Ariz. ;  A.  E,  Preble,  supervisor,  Cumberland  Valley,  Chambers- 
burg,  Pa. ;  W.  T.  Main,  division  engineer,  Chicago  &  North 
Western.  Chicago;  P.  H.  Hamilton,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
Pittsburg,  Kan. ;  Claude  h.  Van  Auken,  5930  Erie  street,  Austin 
Station,  Chicago ;  Robt.  H.  Orwig.  supervisor,  Cumberland  Valley, 
Chambersburg,  Pa.  While  it  may  appear  that  the  same  features 
of  drainage  are  covered  in  several  of  the  papers  printed,  it  will 
be  found  that  each  brings  out  a  very  important  fact  and  the  repe- 
tition is  only  such  as  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  most  essential 
requisites  for  proper  drainage  of  roadbed.  The  fact  that  drain- 
age can  usually  be  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a  few  well-estab- 
lished principles  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the 
papers  published  a  number  of  well  written,  comprehensive  articles 
on  the  subject  were  received  in  this  competition,  each  of  which 
covered,  in  the  main,  the  points  which  had  been  found  necessary 
in  draining  roadbed  by  men  who  had  had  long  experience  in 
;  of  way  work. 


ONE  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a  track  foreman  is  to 
protect,  by  flagmen  and  slow  orders,  any  section  of  track 
he  may  have  occasion  to  disturb,  as  to  render  it  unsafe  for 
traffic  at  the  usual  speeds.  All  rule  books  define  the  proper 
.methods  to  be  followed  and  the  distance  the  flagman  should  go 
out.  But  many  roadmasters  simply  provide  new  foremen  with  the 
rule  books  without  making  sure  thai  they  know  and  understand 
these  rules.  Examinations  and  surprise  tests  are  conducted  to 
ascertain  whether  trainmen  know  and  obey  the  rules  applying 
to  their  duties.  Similar  precaution  should  be  taken  to  insure 
proper  knowledge  and  action  by  the  track  foremen.  It  is  much 
to  their  credit  as  a  class  that  the  number  of  accidents  resulting 
from  lack  of,  or  improper,  flagging  is  as  small  as  it  is.  At  the 
same  time,  an  accident  such  as  that  which  happened  recently  at 
Martin's  Creek,  N.  J.,  should  not  be  possible.  Although  a  curve 
had  been  thrown  in  from  2  lo  9  in.  that  morning  and  the  gang 
had  but  partially  done  the  surfacing,  the  flagmen  were  recalled 
an  hour  before  the  wreck  occurred.  No  other  notification  of 
slow  track,  either  in  the  form  of  a  train  order  or  "slow  board," 
was  out.  In  a  case  which  happened  near  Chicago  recently  a 
flagman's  failure  to  go  out  a  sufficient  distance  while  protecting 
a  rail  relaying  gang  resulted  in  the  engine  and  two  cars  of  a 
freight  plunging  off  an  embankment.  The  increasing  number  of 
foreigners  in  track  gangs  makes  proper  flagging  work  more  diffi- 
cult; but  for  this  very  reason  the  foreman  must  take  more  pre- 
cautions to  insure  that  the  track  is  fully  protected  at  all  times. 
If  the  men  in  his  regular  gang  cannot  be  relied  on  for  such  work, 
the  roadmaster  should  see  thai  several  native  laborers  are  sent  to 
him.  The  responsibility,  however,  does  not  rest  entirely  on  the 
track  foremen.  It  is  equally  necessary  that  a  slow  order  or  Bag 
be  respected  by  the  enginemen.  The  flag  is  very  generally  re- 
spected, hut  the  slow  order  is  apt  not  to  be  so  closely  followed. 
On  many  roads  most  trains  will  pass  over  a  piece  of  track  on 
which  a  15-mile  order  is  in  effect  at  from  20  to  30  miles  per 
hour.    Although  the  track  foremen  may  report  the  matter  to  his 


superiors,  the  enginemen  seldom  hears  of  it  unless  there  is  a  de- 
railment, when  the  blame  is  placed  on  him.  By  ignoring  such 
infractions  of  the  rules,  the  superintendent  shares  responsibility 
with   the   engineman   for   any   accident  resulting. 


A  REPORT  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Roadmasters' 
and  Maintenance  of  Way  Association  and  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and 
Building  Association,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  next  month  both  ap- 
pear elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Like  the  American  Railway  En- 
gineering Association,  these  organizations  are  of  great  value  to 
men  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  maintenance  of  way 
work.  Their  annual  conventions  are  a  clearing  house  for  ex- 
periences and  ideas  gained  on  many  roads  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  standards  of  maintenance  work  are  being  raised. 
At  the  same  time  the  demand  is  becoming  stronger  for  more 
results  with  the  expenditure  of  less  money.  The  labor  prob- 
lem is  becoming  more  serious.  New  labor'Saving  devices  are 
being  introduced  in  all  branches  of  the  work.  Alert  and  pro- 
gressive roadmasters  and  master  carpenters  are  enabled  to  get 
a  point  of  view  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  divisions,  and 
to  keep  in  touch  with  current  developments  by  their  associa- 
tion with  other  men  at  these  conventions.  Although  they  may 
be  able  to  handle  their  present  work  satisfactorily  without  the 
broader  outlook  thus  gained,  they  cannot  become  eligible  for 
larger  duties  unless  they  are  fully  abreast  of  the  times.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  privilege  of  attending  the  membership  conventions 
in  such  an  organization  affords  an  opportunity  for  committee 
work,  which  is  very  valuable  both  to  the  individual  members 
of  the  committees  and  to  the  association,  as  a  whole,  for  the  field 
for  original  investigation  is  large.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
all  committees  do  not  make  the  most  of  these  privileges,  and 
that  lack  of  interest,  frequently  covered  by  the  plea  of  lack  of 
time,  sometimes  prevents  the  attainments  of  the  most  valuable 
results.  The  members  who  secure  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
association  is  the  one  who  enters  into  its  activities  as  fully  as 
his  duties  will  allow,  and  railway  companies  are  fast  teaming 
that  they  can  well  alTord  to  allow  their  men  to  participate  in 
such  work. 

RAILWAY  managers  are  becoming  aware  of  the  advan- 
tat,'es  to  be  derived  from  impressing  on  employees  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  department  the  value  of  both  the  labor 
and  the  material  in  their  charge.  The  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western  has  recently  sent  out  a  circular  to  the 
employees  of  that  road,  informing  them  of  the  new,  second 
hand  and  scrap  value  of  the  tools  they  use.  The  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  is  revising  its  standard  tool  order  book  to 
include  the  prices  of  all  material,  so  that  the  foremen  may 
know  the  value  of  the  material  they  want  at  the  time  they  are 
ordering  it.  The  average  man  will  not  willfully  destroy  the 
property  of  his  employer,  and  carelessness  in  the  use  of  tools 
results  largely  from  a  lack  of  realization  of  their  value,  since 
the  foreman  can  secure  others  by-  simply  making  requisition  on 
the  roadmaster.  The  necessity  tor  a  more  thorough  consider- 
ation of  the  value  of  labor  is  also  beginning  to  be  realized. 
When  two  firemen  are  working  under  similar  conditions  with 
the  same  number  of  men,  and  one  accomplishes  more  than  the 
other,  it  is  usually  concluded  that  the  second  man  is  not  get- 
ting the  most  out  of  his  labor;  but  he  has  no  way  of  knowing 
this  until  his  attention  is  called  to  it.  The  supervising  officer 
may  notice  the  difference,  but  his  conclusions  are  merely  the 
result  of  general  observation  unless  he  keep.s  some  sort  of  a 
comparative  cost  record  of  the  work  of  his  foremen.  Many 
men  keep  such  records  for  their  own. 
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be  regretted  that  tlic  practice  of  doing  so  is  not  more  general. 
We  desire  to  publish  descriptions  of  the  different  methoils  used 
and  the  results  obtained  for  the  information  of  those  who  are 
planning  to  inaugurate  some  such  system  in  connection  with 
their  work,  and,  to  secure  such  descriptions,  we  are  conducting 
a  contest  on  "Methods  of  Keeping  Cost  Data  in  Maintenance  of 
Way  Work."  Contributions  to  this  contest  should  be  sent  in 
at  once,  as  it  closes  October  1.  Prizes  of  $25  and  $15  will  be 
awardeil  the  best  two  papers,  and  regular  space  rates  will  bS 
paid  for  all  other  contributions  accepted.  All  papers  should  be 
sent  to  the  Civil  Engineering  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age 
Cagelle^, 417  Squth  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  before  the  date  of 
closing. 


To  IHI  Ebito 
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r.  Golf,  Colorado  &  SanU  Fe  Railwaj 

THE  above  letter  merits  an  answer.  It  indicates  a  misunder- 
standing  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Section,  which  may  exist  in  the  minds  of  others  besides 
Mr.  Lincoln. 

The  reply  to  his  question  as  to  why  the  columns  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazette  are  not  used  as  a  medium  for  handing  out 
"tips"  to  trainmasters  and  "hints"  to  master  mechanics  is  that 
they  are  being  so  used.  They  have  been  for  some  years.  For 
example,  in  May,  1909,  this  paper  offered  a  first  prize  of  $75  for 
the  best  article,  and  a  second  prize  of  $50  for  the  second  best 
article,  on  "How  to  Be  a  First  Class  Trainmaster."  A  large 
number  of  contributions  were  received  from  trainmasters  and 
published  in  the  spring  of  1909.  They  contained  all  manner  of 
"tips"  to  trainmasters,  not  only  on  how  to  handle  conductors  and 
brakemen,  but  on  how  to  perform  other  duties.  As  to  "hints" 
to  master  mechanics  and  other  mechanical  men,  they  have  been 
"handed  oul"  in  almost  every  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gatette 
for  years,  and  have  been  particularly  abundant  in  the  Shop  SeC' 
tion,  which  is  published  in  its  first  issue  of  each  month.  As  to 
the  bridge  and  building  service,  a  number  of  contributions  which 
were  drawn  out  by  a  "Bridge  Kink"  competition  were  published 
in  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Section  for  August  18,  1911,  page 
J30,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  from  time  to  time  to  publish  others 
of  the  same  sort. 

The  foregcing  shows  that  Mr.  Lincoln  has  gone  astray  in  as- 
suming tbat  we  are  trying  to  make  chalk  of  one  class  of  rail- 
way men  and  cheese  of  another.  This  section  was  not  started, 
as  he  seems  to  think,  on  the  assumption  "that  the  track  depart- 
ment is  the  only  one  that  is  not  perfect."  It  was  started  on 
the  assumption  that  tlie  track  department,  like  all  ether  branches 
of  railway  service,  and,  indeed,  all  branches  of  every  industry, 
is  not  100  per  cent  efficient,  apd  therefore  can  be  improved  by 
turning  the  light  of  discussion  on  its  imperfections.  The  aim 
and  desire  was  to  make  this  section  a  clearing  house  for  the 
ideas  and  experience  of  those  concerned  in  eitgineering  an<j 
e  work.    It  was  believed  that  its  establishment  would 


be  welcomed,  that  railway  men  would  make  generous  use  of 
its  columns  to  tell  the  iVsults  that  they  have  got  or  that  they 
believe  could  be  got  by  the  use  of  different  metliods,  and  that 
it  would  thus  become  a  useful  instrumentality  in  promoting  rail- 
way efficiency. 

The  results  thus  far  have  been  gratifying  to  the  RaUway  Agt 
CasetU.  We  believe  they  have  also  been  so  to  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  section.  The  large  number  of  contributions  on 
a  variety  of  engineering  and  maintenance  subjects,  that  has  been 
received  is  the  best  indication  possible  of  the  interest  that  the 
section's  readers  are  taking  in  it  It  shows  that  roadmasters  in 
general  recognije  the  fact  that  methods  of ,  maintenance,  work 
can  be  improved;  the  more  efficient  they  are  the  more  keen  they 
are  to  receive  suggestions  as  to.  how  their  work  may  be  better 
done.  Mr.  Lincoln  writes  with  a  vigor  and  pungency  that  in- 
dicates he  is  a  man  of  ability,  who  could  probably  offer  some 
good  efficiency  suggestions  himself.  We  are  sure  that  his  fellow 
roadmasters  would  much  rather  receive  tliem  than  to  read  his 
criticisms  of  the  "kinks,"  "hints"  and  "tips"  offered  by  other 
contributors. 


1   ingenuity    i 


CONSTRliCTtON  KINKS. 
T^HE  opportunity  for  developing  originality  ; 
^  possibly  even  greater  for  the  man  engaged 
work  than  for  the  one  concerned  with  maintenance  of  track 
and  structures.  Re-alinement,  second  track,  grade  reduction  a.nd 
yard  extensions  have  come  largeiy  under  the  supervision  of  the 
tnaintenance  of  way  department,  until  the  present  practice  on 
most  roads  is  for  the  local  division  organizations  to  handle  all 
work  except  the  construction  of  new  lines.  Construction  work 
in  the  future  will  consist  more  and  more  of  the  improving  of 
existing  lines  rather  than  the  building  of  new  ones.  Local  di- 
vision men  must  handle  construction  work  at  intervals  in  con- 
nection with  their  other  work,  but  usually  they  do  not  become 
specialists  in  construction  details.  Many  kinks  are  devised  by 
them  to  get  out  of  tight  places  which  the  originators  never  think 
of  as  kinks. 

If  the  work  to  he  done  consists  of  reconstruction  of  an  exist- 
ing line  or  the  building  of  additional  tracks,  arrangements  must 
be  made  to  handle  the  traffic  without  interruption,  which  often 
introduces  more  difficulties  than  the  actual  construction  work. 
Many  short  methods  arc  developed  in  connection  with  the  grad- 
ing :  the  staring  and  handling  of  material  may  be  arranged  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  work;  quick  methods  may  be  found 
to  lay  or  move  construction  track  or  turnouts ;  or  traffic  may  be 
handled  safely  by  clever  arrangement  of  the  tracks  or  by  installing 
some  simple  but  effective  form  of  temporary  protection.  In  . 
construction  work  on  new  lines  a  somewhat  differenl  class  of 
problems  is  met.  The  equipment  used  in  constructing  Ihe  road- 
bed may  he  of  various  types ;  the  problem  of  handling  supplies 
may  become  very  serious  while  there  is  no  revenue  traffic  to 
handle. 

The  lack  of  transportation  facilities  makes  impossible 
many  methods  applicable  to  work  on  an  existing  line.  -Each  of 
these  special  difficulties  gives  rise  to  a  number  of  kinks.  We 
want  to  draw  out  as  many  kinks  of  both  these  classes  as  pos- 
sible, and  we  announce  a  contest  on  construction  kinks,  which 
will  include  all  devices  or  methods  resulting  in  a  saving  in 
time  or  tabor,  or  a  gain  in  efficiency,  and  adapted  to  handling  any 
feature  of  construction  or  reconstruction  work,  from  the  clearing 
of  the  right-of-way  to  the  ballasting  of  the  completed  tracks  ex- 
cept those  relating  to  bridge  and  concrete  work,  which  will  come 
within  the  limits  of  another  competition.  Prizes  in  this  con- 
struction kink  competition  of  $25  and  $15  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  two  contributions,  and  all  other  contributions  that  are  sub- 
mitted in  the  competition  are  printed  and  actepted  will  be  paid 
for  al  our  regular  space  rates.  All  contributions  to  be  l-oii- 
sidered  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Engineering  Editt 
of  the  Railway  A%e  Gaselle,  417  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago, 
not  later  than  November  1. 
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UHlere  to  the  lE2»Uor, 


LouisviLLi.  Ky.,   SeptemW  *,  1911. 

To  THE  Editdb  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette:  ' 

One  of  the  many  kinds  of  work  which  can  be  handled  to  ad- 
vantage wiih  a  derrick  car,  similar  to  the  one  described  in  the 
issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  21,  is  the  erection  of 
small  and  medium  sized  bridges.  Such  a  car  has  been  used  re- 
cently in  replacing  a  number  of  bridges  jvilh  heavier  struc- 
tures on  the  Louisville  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West, 
of  which  the  work  done  near  Grayford,  Ind.,  is  typical.  At  this 
point  it  was  necessary  to  replace  a  deck  Htiwe  truss  145  ft. 
8  in.  long  out  to  out,  having  trestle  approaches  at  each  end, 
with  a  deck  Pratt  truss  231  ft  .OVj  ia  long  having  I-beam  ap- 
proaches. 

In  handling  this  work  those  parts  of  the  north  and 
south  abutments  above  the  new  bridge  seat  were  first  removed 
and  new  bridge  seals  built.  A  new  pier  was  built  for  the  south 
end  of  the  new  span  and  new  abutments  were  also  built  for  the 
approach   spans.     Two  additional  floor  beams  per  panel  were 


BALTIMORE    &    OHIO    MOUNTAIN     DIVISION     IMPROVE- 
MENTS. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  has  two  crossings  of  the  summit  of 
the  Allegheny  mountains,  one  between  Cumberland,  Md.,  and 
Conneltsvtlle,  Pa.,  on  the  line  to  Pittsburgh  and  Chicago,  and 
one  between  Cumberland  and  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  on  the  line  to 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  and  Chicago  via  Wheeling.  The 
slopes  on  this  range  are  particularly  steep,  and  the  problem  of 
securing  an  easily  operated  line  has  always  been  a  very  difficult 
one.  The  amount  of  traflic  handled  in  this  territory,  of  which  a 
large  percentage  is  coal  from  the  extensive  deposits  in  West 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  is  so  great,  however,  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  ample  facilities  for  intensive  operation  be  pro- 
vided. A  great  many  improvements  have  been  made  on  both 
the  divisions  which  cross  the  summit  in  the  12  years  since  the 
reorganizalicn  of  the  road,  but  the  principal  work  has  been  done 
since  the  record  tonnage  of  12J4  billion  ton  miles  was  handled 
in  1907.  The  bulk  of  the  tonnage  over  the  mountains  is  east- 
bound,  and  most  of  the  recent  work  has  been  undertaken  to 
facilitate  the  movement  of  that  traffic.  ,  Following  1907,  it  was 
decided  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  line  by  at  least  50  per 
cent.,  and  to  that  end  $5,000,000  has  already  been  spent  on  im- 
provements between    Baltimore  and   Grafton   alone,   and   work 


Repiaclnfl   Howe  Truia  With   Steel   Spar 


then  inserted  in  the  floor  of  the  Howe  truss.  This  truss  was 
raised  22  in.,  the  stringers  and  truss  removed,  and  the  rails 
ipiked  to  the  floor  beams. 

The  floor  beams  of  Ihe  Howe  truss '  were  then  raised 
B  in.  on  blocking  between  the  beams  and  the  top  chord,  leaving 
the  rail  11  in.  high,  and  a  run-off  was  built  at  each  end.  The 
wooden  trusses  were  then  drawn  in  to  15  ft.  7  in.  out  to  out. 
False  work  sufficient  to  carry  the  new  span  during  erection  was 
built,  and  the  new  truss  erected.  Ties  were  placed  on  the  new 
deck  of  the  truss,  and  the  approach  spans  placed.  The  wooden 
floor  beams  of  the  Howe  truss  were  then  removed  and  the 
rails  lowered  to  final  position  on  the  ties  of  the  Pratt  truss, 
after  which  the  old  Howe  truss  was  torn  down  and  the  false 

This  work  was  handled  by  the  regular  division  forces.  All 
material  was  handled  by  the  derrick  car,  both  in  unloading  and 
in  erection,  and  no  heavy  equipment  was  required.  Under  Ihe 
more  common  method  of  handling  such  problems,  false  work 
heavy  enough  to  carry  the  traffic  would  have  been  built  and  the 
track  supported  on  this  false  work  while  the  old  structure  was 
dismantled  and  the  new  one  erected.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  build  false  work  to  reach  the  lower  chord 
of  the  bridge  and  heavy  enough  to  carry  the  bridge  without  any 
live  load.  ' 

B.    B.    JOHNSTON,  ■■'' 

Divliicin  EDSineer,   PennsylTinii  Lines  We«t. 


now  under  way  and  being  planned  will  cost  from  two  to  diree 
times  that  amount 

Heavy  third  track  work  is  being  done  on  the  Cumberlaad 
division  between  Cumberland  and  Grafton,  which  involved  the 
elimination  of  several  tunnels  and  other  important  changes.  A 
large  part  of  this  work  is  now  nearly  completed.  The  accom- 
panying map  and  profile  show  the  characteristics  of  this  portion 
of  the  line,  and  the  Crack  diagram  shows  the  changes  made  in 
the  recent  improvements.  In  the  "14  miles  between  Cumberland 
and  Allamont,  the  highest  point  on  the  system,  the  grade  is  uni- 
formly rising,  the  difference  in  elevation  being  1.979  fu  A  little 
more  than  14  miles  of  this  distance  is  on  a  grade  exceeding  2 
per  cent.,  and  the  curvature  is  high  over  the  entire  division. 
From  Altamont  to  Terra  Aha,  about  19  miles,  the  line  dips  and 
rises  again  to  a  summit  69  ft.  tower  than  Altamont.  The  maxi- 
mum grade  is  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent.  From  Terra  Alta 
to  Grafton,  38  miles,  the  line  drops  1.560  ft.  with  a  sag  at 
Rowlesburg  and  a  peak  at  Blaser.  About  14  miles  of  this  dis- 
tance is  on  a  descending  grade  2  per  cent,  or  greater,  and  nearly 
four  miles,  from  Rowlesburg  to  Blaser,  rises  on  a  grade  equally 
severe.  Six  tunnels  were  included  in  the  section  from  Cumber- 
land to  Graftcn  one  over  4.000  ft.  long,  four  averaging  more 
than  500  (t.  long,  and  one  310  ft  long;  a  total  length  of  over 
6,500  ft  These  were  all  for'double  track  except  the  Kingwood 
tunnel,  the  longest  of  the  six,  which  was  operated  as  a  double 
track  gauntlet.     With  the  exception  of  this  tunnel  there  was  a 
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s  double  track  over  ihe  whole  section,  and  in  several 
places  there  were  considerable  lengths  of  third  and  additional 

While  it  was  not  possible  to  reduce  the  long,  heavy  grades 
over  the  mountains,  it  was  fensible  to  reduce  the  undulating 
grades  on  the  tablelands  and  to  improve  the  grades  approaching 
the  foot  of  the  heavier  grades  to  a  maximum  of  0,5  per  cent 
compensated.  This  made  it  possible  to  increase  the  actual  ton- 
nage  of  the  trains  and  the  distance  over  which  a  single  engine 
could  haul  its  full  tonnage,  and  also  reduced  the  mileage  of  the 
pusher  engines,  thereby  improving  operation.  By  the  use  of 
Mallet  engines  the  heavier  trains  are  operated  over  those  steep 
grades  which  could  not  be  improved. 

The  sections  where  grade  revisions  have  been  made  are  between 
the  east  end  of  the  new  Grafton  yard  and  the  foot  of  the  New- 
burg  grade  at  Hardman ;  between  West  End  and  Blaser,  which 
includes  the  Kingwood  tunnel;  and  from  Corinth  to  a  point  just 
east  of  Hutton  through  what  is  locally  known  as  "58  Cut."  At 
the  first  of  these  sections  the  improvement  consists  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  grade  from  0.6  per  cent,  uncompensated  to  O.S  per 
cent,  compensated,  which  permits  a  full  rated  train  to  pull  out 
of  Ihe  Grafton  yard  and  proceed  eastbound  to  the  foot  of  the 
Newburg  grade  where  a  helping  engine  is  attached  to  the  trait'. 


Shooting  E»t  Portal  of  McQulre'*  Tunnel. 

cent,  compensated  for  a  distance  of  practicall>  23  miles  This 
lighter  grade  was  adopted  east  of  Rmard  where  there  is  a  iilling- 
in  yard,  as  a  04  per  cent  tram  could  be  operated  with  only  one 
pusher  over  the  heiiy  grade  between  Deer  Park  and  the  sum- 
mil  at  Allamont 


Line  and  Profile  of  Baltimore  A  Ohio,  Cumberland  to  Grafton 


Cver  the  second  section  a  change  of  line  and  grade  has  been 
made  for  a  length  of  about  four  miles  the  grade  being  reduced 
from  1  per  cent  uncompensated  to  0  "^  per  cent  compensated 
over  the  summit  at  Blaser  Over  the  third  section  the  grade 
has  been   reduced   from  07  per   cent    uncompensated   to  04  per 


In  addition  to  the  changes 
on  the  steeper  grades  and  a 
sanly  slow  In  addition  tc 
was  built  at  Newburg 
new  classification  jard 

The  new  third  track 
Swanton  and  Slrickers, 
the    heavy    grade 


Weat  Portal  of  Rodemer  Tunnel 


mediately  Before  Shot, 


grade  a  new  third  track  was  built 
at  points  where  operation  was  neces- 
to  £he  third  track  work  a  reservoir 
furnish  a  stable  water  supply  and  a 
.  built  at  Grafton 

i  in  three  sections  214  miles  between 
of  the  existing  third  track 
Allamont ;  5%  miles  between 
Rodemer  and  Terra  Alta,  completing  the  third  track  on  the 
rising  grade  between  Rowlesburg  and  Terra  Alta;  and  8]4  miles 
between  Blaser  and  Newburg,  covering  the  section  of  2  per  cent 
grade  descending  from  Blaser.  When  the  work  is  completed 
there  will  be  three  tracks  on  all  grades,  2  per  cent,  or  heavier 
adverse  to  eastbound  traffic,  and  a  considerable  mileage  of  third 
track  on  the  heavy  grades  westbound,  all  of  which  will  ul- 
timately be  three-tracked. 

The  work  between  Swanton  and  Strickers  included  a  slight 
change  in  alinement  to  reduce  the  amount  of  excavation,  and 
also  involved  the  extension  of  three  small  structures  over  Crab 
Tree  creek,  but  presented  no  special  difficulties, 

TUNNEL    ELIMINATtON. 

The  section  between  Rodemer  and  Terra  AlU  included 
Rodemer   tunnel   and   McGuire's  tunnel,   which   were   eliminated 
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Mule  Carts  Working  In  Graveyard  Cut. 


1  with  the  third  track  work.  Murray  tunnel  in  the 
Blaser  to  Newburg  third  track  section,  and  Everett  tunnel  be- 
low Slriekers,  on  the  "17  mile"  grade  were  also  eliminated,  the 
methods  employed  in  alt  four  cases  being  similar  in  the  essen- 


the  excavation  was  handled. with  steam  shovels,  the  rock  being 
removed  in  dump  cars  hauled  by  dinkey  engines,  and  used  jn 
bank  widening  for  the  third  track,  or  wasted  in  dumps  on  the 
hillsides. 

The  top  and  side  of  the  tunnel  lining,  with  the  overlying  shell 
of  rock,  was  blown  down  by  a  charge  of  dynamite.  This  charge 
was  first  placed  horizontally  on  the  springing  line  of  the  arch. 
but  it  was  found  that  better  results  were  secured  by  drilling  the 
charging  holes  diagonally  downward  from  points  a  little  above 
Bub-grade.  These  holes  were  placed  6  ft.  apart  and  were  stag- 
gered, one  being  started  1^  ft,  and  the  next  2^i  ft.  above  sub- 
grade.  They  were  driven  to  a  depth  of  3  ft.  below  sub-grade  on 
a  slope  of  one  to  one.  Each  charge  consisted  of  thirty  to  forty 
^-Ib  sticks  of  40  per  cent,  dynamite.  A  length  of  tunnel  of  about 
160  ft  was  blown  down  at  each  shot.  The  three  tunnels,  Everett, 
Rodemer  and  McGuire's,  were  each  more  than  500  ft,  long  and 
required  a  maximum  cut  of  about  130  ft  The  approximate  yard- 
age moved  was  175,000  at  Everett,  250,000  at  Rodemer,  and 
290,000  at  McGuire's. 

The  section  of  third  track  work  between  Rodemer  and  Terra 
Alta  involved  no  particularly  interesting  features  besides  the  tun- 


Grade  and  Line  Revlelon;  West  End  to  Blater. 


tial  features.  The  principal  reason  for  eliminating  these  tunnels 
was  that  they  did  not  provide  sufficient  clearance  to  allow  the 
operation  of  the  largest  Mallet  locomotives  through  them.  The 
tunnels  were  all  double  track  and  in  the  case  of  the  three  in- 
cluded in  the  new  third  track  work  their  elimination  was  also 
necessary  in  order  to  provide  the  additional  width  for  three 
tracks. 

The  method  of  removing  the  tunnels  was  in  general  to  make  a 
steam  shovel  cut  over  the  existing  tunnel,  dynamite  the  tunnel  lin- 
ing and  remove  the  remaining  inaterial,  leaving  an  open  cut  All 
of  the  tunnels  were  located  on  heavy  grades,  and  it  was  not 
consTdered  safe  to  operate  single  track  at  these  points  during 
construction  work  on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  heavy  trains 
meeting  on  the  single  tunnel  track.  For  this  reason  it  was  neces- 
sary to  provide  run-arounds  to  carry  all  traffic  during  the  re- 
moval of  the  tunnel  lining.  In  each  case  a  double  track  cut  was 
made  alongside  the  tunnel,  a  wall  of  rock  averaging  about  15 
ft  thick  being  left  adjoining  the  tunnel  wall.  The  line  was  then 
shifted  to  carry  all  traffic  through  this  cut,  and  excavation  was 
started  above  the  tunnel.  This  cut  was  carried  down  to  about 
10  ft.  above  the  arch  ring.  The  material  in  all  these  cuts  was 
sandstone  in  ledges,  with  layers  of  shale  and  some  coal.    All  of 


nel  elimination.  One  cut  near  Rodemer,  which  wa 
to  the  steam  shovels,  was  handlel  by  mule  cars. 
panying  illustration  shows  two  carts  loading  on 
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The  accom- 
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vatiom  in  this  cuL    About  10,000  yds.  of  rock  were  moved  in  this  ledges  of  harder  stone.     It  could  be  blasted  by  a  light  cbarRc. 

manner.  and  the  material  was  hauled  to  the  shafts  in  small  cars  drawn  by 

KiNcwooD  TUNNEL,  mules.    The  first  heading  averaged  about  8  ft.  in  height  by  16 

On  the  section  between  Blaser  and  Newburg  the  work  included  ft.  in  width.     This  section  was  somewhat  irregular,  as  it  was 

the  driving  of  a  new  double  track  tunnel  parallel  to  the  present  necessary  in  places  to  increase  or  diminish  the  height  in  order 

Kingwood  tunnel,  the  revision  of  alinement  and  grade  between  to  secure  a  good  roof,  and  the  width  varied  considerably  on 

Blaser  and  West  End,  and  the  elimination  of  Murray  tunnel,  account  of  irregular  drilling.     The  bottom  of  the  heading  was 

The  old  Kingwood  tunnel  is  4,138  ft.  long  and  is  on  a  1  per  kept  as  near  as  possible  at  the  grade  of  the  wall  plates;  which 

cent  grade.    The_  new  tunnel  is  80  ft.  south  of  the  old  one,  ii  is  17  ft.  above  the  sub-grade  of  the  finished  tunnel.    An  attempt 

4,250  ft.  long  and  on  a  .5  per  cent,  grade,  the  elevation   at  the  was  made  at  first  to  enlarge  this  teading  to  the  full  width  of  the 

westportal  being  approximately  the  same  as  the  old.    This  makes  completed   tunnel   section,   and    place   the   timbering   at   a   single 

the  elevation  at  the  east  portal  about  24  fl.  below  the  old  grade  operation,   but  the  effort  was  abandoned,  principally  on  account 

and  to  get  the  tracks  on  the  same  embankment  again,  the  aline-  of  the  poor  ventilation,  as  gasolene  apparatus  was  used  for  lighl- 

ment  is  revised,  as  shown  in  the  small  drawing  herewith.    This  ing,  and  the  small  headings  were  hot  and  smo|(y.     After  the 


Cut  Above  and  Alongside  Exiating  Tunnel. 

arrangement  allows  pushers  on  easlbnund  trains  to  cut  off  at  timbering  was  slopped  the  small  headings  were  rapidly  advanced 
West  End,  shortening  the  pusher  mileage;  il  eliminates  con-  westward  from  the  east  portal' shaft,  eastward  from  the  west 
siderabte  curvature  through  Tunnelton  and  Blaser,  and  reduces  portal,  and  both  ways  from  the  two  interior  shafts,  until  a  con- 
the  grade  slightly.  linuous  heading  was  completed.  The  enlarging  and  timbering 
The  new  tunnel  was  driven  from  three  shafts  and  the  west  were  then  resumed,  and  the  original  heading  was  widened  at 
portal.  Shaft  No.  1  was  approximately  at  the  location  of  the  the  bottom  to  allow  the  placing  of  ihe  wall  plates  35  ft.  8  in.  face 
east  portal,  and  was  driven  first  to  allow  work  on  the  heading  to  face.  These  were  placed,  blocked  and  wedged,  and  the  roof 
to  proceed  while  the  approach  cut  was  being  made.  Shaft  No.  2  blasted  down  to  as  near  the  contour  of  the  tunnel  arch  as  possible, 
was  approximately  in  the  middle  of  the  tunnel's  length,  was  Compressed  air  for  operating  the  rock  drills  was  furnished 
175  ft.  deep,  and  from  it  headings  were  driven  in  both  directions.  by  a  compressor  at  the  east  end,  and  piped  over  the  mountain 
Shaft  No.  3  was  about  800  ft.  from  the  west  portal,  two  head-  to  the  intermediate  shafts  and  to  the  west  portal.  The  timber- 
ings being  driven  from  it  also.  The  material  encountered  ing  in  this  heading  consisted  of  2-in.  lagging  c 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  shale,  with  occasional  arch  rings  placed  4  ft.  center  lo  center,  £r  Z^it^iiY'tcttie  cases 
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where  the  material]  required  additional  support.    The  arch  rings 
rested  on  16  ft.  wall  plates. 

While  this  heading  was  being  driven  a  steam  shovel  was  cutting 
the  approach  to  the  east  portal  and  working  on  the  cuts  for  the 


ear  the  switch  pulls  one  car  at  a  time  into  place  alongside  the 
iiovel  and  out  on  the  other  track  when  loaded.  One  man  oper- 
tes  the  switch  and  two  others  ride  the  cars  to  apply  the  brakes 
5  needed.    When  a  train  of  loaded  cars  is  ready  another  dinkey 


of  line  through  Tunnelton.    As  this  work  adjoined  the      engine  pulls  them  out.    The  snappei 


eitrmtlt^  tf^trttl 


operated  line,  blasting  had  to  be  done  with  light  charges  to  pre 
vent  blocking  the  tracks.     This  excavation  was  handled    witl 
Western  dump  cars  and  was  used  for  tilling  through  the  towr 
of  Tunnelton. 
The  first  heading  is  now  being  enlarged  to  the  full  tunnel  sec- 


Masonry  Plan  of  New  KIngwood  Tunnel. 

ordinary  hoisting  engine  except  that  it  is  geared  for  high  speed. 
It  has  a  double  drum  with  a  line  extending  in  both  directions, 
one  used  for  pulling  in  the  empties  and  the  other  for  pulling  out 
the  loaded  cars.  The  engine  is  operated  on  compressed  air. 
The  steam  shovel  and  the  dinkeys  Ihat  enter  the  tunnel  burn 
charcoal  to  avoid  the  effects  of  gases  given  off  by  other  fuels. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  use  coke  for  this  purpose,  but  it  was 
not  successful. 


Sketch  of  Track  Layout  in  Tunnel   Heading. 


tion  by  60-ton  Marion  shovels,  one  working  in  from  each  por- 
tal. The  face  of  the  rock  is  blown  down  as  near  the  standard 
section  as  possible,  and  irregularities  are  trimmed  up  by  hand. 
The  shovel  runs  on  a  standard  gage  track,  as  near  one  wall  as 
convenient,  and  loads  the  materia!  into  4-yd.  dump  cars  running 
ofi  a  narrow  gage  track  parallel  with  the  sjiovel  track,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch.  A  dinkey  engine  backs  in  a  train 
of  empty  cars  on  the  middle  track,  and  a  Byers  snapper  located 


Spillway  and  Lower  Slope  of  Dam,  Newburg  Reaervolr. 

The  tunnel  walls  will  be  of  concrete  up  to  the  springing  line 
of  a  minimum  thickness  of  2  ft.,  and  the  arch  will  be  of  5 
layers  of  brick  turned  to  a  radius  of  16  ft.  6  in.  A  small  quarry- 
was  opened  up  near  the  west  portal  to  supply  stone  for  packing 
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over  the  arch.  A  concrete  plant  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel  sup- 
plies concrete  for  the  walls'.  A  Brown  hoist  handles  the  mate- 
rials to  the  mixer,  and  another  one  places  the  forms  in  the  tun- 
nel and  handles  the  buckets  of  (Concrete  into  the  forms. 

To  improve  the  air  conditions  in  the  existing  single  track 
tunnel,  a  ventilating  system  was  installed  which  drives  a  current 
of  air  through  the  tunnel  at  a  rate  which  is  varied  to  suit  the 
speed  of  the  train.  The  fan  house  for  this  ventilating  system  is 
located  at  the  west  portal  and  can  be  seen  in  the  photograph  of 
the  work  at  that  end.  The  heavy  covering  of  4  in.  timbers  sup' 
ported  on  a  framework  of  12-in.  x  12-in.  pieces  was  built  around 
the  house  as  a  protection  against  shocks  from  blasting  in  the 
new  tunnel.  An  interlocking  tower  near  this  point  was  protected 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  material  from  the  west  tunnel  heading  was  hauled  about 
^  miles  west  and  wasted  in  a  deep  ravine.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  narrow  gage  construction  track  to  cross  the  main  line, 
and  this  crossing  was  protected  by  a  temporary  installation  of 
standard  signals  and  derails  controlled  from  a  4-lever  section  of 
an  old  meclKlnical  interiocking  plant  installed  on  the  track  level 
near  the  crossing.    The  machine  was  not  covered,  but  an  opera- 


vation  of  the  spillway,  and  is  near  the  toe  of  the  upper  slope. 
The  supply  is  controlled  by  a  valve  in  a  valve  box  on  the  dam. 
A  6-in.  gravity  supply  pipe  leads  down  to  a  storage  tank  at  New- 
burg,  the  fall  from  the  outlet  to  the  storage  tank  being  about 
140  ft  The  details  of  the  design  of  the  dam  are  shown  in  the 
drawing  on  the  opposite  page. 

GRAFTON  YABD. 

One  of  the  most  important  steps  in  increasing  the  capacity 
of  the  road  across  the  mountains  was  the  installation  of  ample 
terminal  facilities  at  Grafton.  This  is  a  junction  point  for  two 
branches  and  a  division  point  on  the  main  line.  There  was  an 
insufficient  number  of  tracks  in  the  yard  at  this  point  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  improvement  and  the  necessary  switch- 
ing had  to  be  done  largely  on  the  main  line.  To  eliminate  the 
congestion  occasioned  by  such  switching  movements  and  to  pre- 
pare for  the  increased  volume  of  business  made  possible  by  the 
other  improvements,  a  yard  of  adequate  size  and  improved  con- 
nections to  the  branches  were  designed  and  are  now  practically 
completed.  The  location  of  the  yard  was  made  somewhat  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  entrance  to  Grafton  ii 
through  a  narrow  winding  valley  with  steep  slopes  on  both  sides 


Layout  of  Grafton  Yard;  Baltimore  &  OMo. 


tor's  cabin  was  provided  and  a  man  was  kept  constantly  in 
charge.  The  derails  on  the  construction  track  were  normally 
closed  and  the  main  line  signals  clear.  Before  the  derails  could 
be  opened  the  signals  had  to  be  placed  at  danger. 

NEWBURG   RESERVOOt. 

Near  Newburg  at  the  west  end  of  the  third  track  work  a 
30,000,000-gal.  reservoir  has  been  provided.  The  problem  of 
securing  engine  water  during  the  dry  season  over  this  mountain 
division  has  been  at  limes  a  very  serious  one.  It  has  frequently 
been  necessary  to  run  regular  water  trains  for  considerable  peri- 
ods, as  the  wells  from  which  the  supply  was  drawn  were  intermit- 
tent. The  new  reservoir  is  located  on  Raccoon  creek  and  is  fed 
from  a  eaiehment  area  of  about  1,200  acres.  The  dam  has  a  con- 
crete core  wai]  and  spillway,  the  filling  being  of  clay,  deposited  in 
6  in.  layers,  sprinkled  and  rolled.  Stratafied  and  seamy  rock  was 
not  allowed  in  the  fill.  The  concrete  wall  was  benched  into  Ihe 
solid  rock  about  38  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  dam.  The  width 
of  the  fill  at  Ihe  top  is  9  fl.  II  in.,  and  the  slopes  on  both  sides 
are  2  Co  1,  with  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  berms  about  half  way  down  the  up- 
per and  lower  slopes,  respectively.  The  spillway  is  7S  ft.  wide  and 
the  crest  is  34  ft.  high.    The  water  inlet  is  14'  ft.  below  the  ele- 


through  which  flows  a  small  mountain  stream.  The  bed  of 
this  stream  was  changed  three  times  during  the  construction  of 
the  yard,  and  was  finally  disposed  of  south  of  the  principal  part 
of  the  yard,  with  a  single  crossing  near  the  east  end.  About 
1,250  ft.  of  riprap  wall  was  built  near  the  west  end  of  the  yard 
as  protection  against  bank  erosion.  The  high  curvature  through- 
out the  yard  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  layout,  but,  be- 
cause of  the  topographical  features,  was  unavoidable  without  in- 
volving excessive  cost  The  classification  yards  are  operated  as 
level  yards,  being  of  the  push  and  pull  type.  The  eastbound 
classification  yard  has  ten  tracks  with  a  capacity  of  40  cars  each, 
the  westbound  seven  tracks  holding  60  cars  each,  and,  in  aldi- 
tion  to  these,  there  are  four  engine  cracks  for  ten  engines  each, 
and  facilities  for  repairing  90  cars.  The  main  line  tracks,  are 
14  ft.,  and  yard  tracks  12  ft  center  to  center.  Turnouts  from 
ladders  are  No.  8.  The  yard  is  laid  with  85-lb.  second-hand  raiL 
Two  new  Y  connections  with  the  Grafton  &  Bellington  branch 
were  provided  to  eliminate  back-up  movements  of  branch  trains 
in  reaching  the  passenger  station.  The  additional  tracks  over 
Three  Forks  cre^  near  the  east  end  of  the  yard  required  an  ex- 
tension of  the  masonry  in  the  substructure  of  the  existing  deck 
girder  structure.    To  care  fot  higfhway  traffic  it  was  necessary  to 
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change  the  location  of  a  road  just  west  of  the  stream  crossing 
and  to  build  a  new  steel  highway  bridge  over  the  tracks. 

Incident  to  the  work  at  Grafton  a  new  station  was  built,  which 
was  opened  August  22,  1911.  The  building  is  three  stories  high, 
of  concrete  construction  with  terra  cotta  and  compressed  brick 
fadng,  and  a  copper  and  composition  roof.  On  the  first  floor, 
or  track  level,  are  the  baggage  and  express  offices,  division  tele- 
graph office  and  emmigrants'  quarters.  On  the  second  floor,  or 
street  level,  are  the  main  waiting  room  and  ticket  offices..  On 


between  Cumberland  and  Grafton  includes  a  28-lever  mechanical 
plant  at  the  east  end  of  the  third  track  at  Bond;  a  24-levcr  me- 
chanical plant  at  the  west  end  of  the  same  track;  a  24-lever 
mechanical  plant  at  the  cast  end  of  the  Strickera  third  track,  and 
a  32-lever  mechanical  plant  at  the  east  end  of  the  Blaser  third 
track.  Interlocking  plants  will  also  be  installed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  King  wood  tunnel,  at  the  helper  station  at  Hard  man,  and 
at  the  helper  station  at  Rowlesburg,  but  definite  plans  have  not 
been  completed  for  these  plants.     In  the  signaling  installations 


Stefion  A  EltYorion  an  AS. 


the  third  floor  are  offices  for  all  division'  officers.  The  architecture 
of  the  building  is  modern  renaissance.  The  interior  is  trimmed 
throughout  in  quartered  oak.  The  floors  in  all  public  rooms 
are  of  marble  and  tile.  The  general  waiting  room,  women's  re- 
tiring room,  men's  smoking  room  and  toilet  rooms  are  finished 
with  marble  wainscoting  and  plastered  beam  ceilings.  A 
broad  covered  stairway  of  ornamental  concrete  leads  from  the 
track  level  to  the  main  waiting  room  and  two  hydraulic  freight 
elevators  handle  baggage  and  express  between  these  two  levels. 
Separate  eastbound  and  westbound  platforms,  600  ft.  long,  cov- 
ered with  umbrella  sheds,  are  provided. 

The  end  of  the  third  track  at  the  east  end  of  the  yard  is  con- 
trolled by  a  28-lever  mechanical  interlocking  machine;  and  the 
junction  of  the  two  branches,  the  end  of  the  fourth  track  and  the 
crossings  of  freight  and  passenger  tracks  over  the  branch  tracks 
are  controlled  by  an  electro-pneumatic  interlocking  plant  con- 
taining a  72-lever  machine.     Other  signaling  work  in  progress 


Dam  for  Newburg  fieaervoli 

all    high    signal: 


power    operated,    semi-automatic,    three- 
position,  upper  quadrant.     Dwarf  signals  are  two-position. 

The  improvement  work  on  this  division  was  planned  under  the 
direction  of  F.  L.  Stuart,  chief  engineer;  Earl  Stimson,  chief  en- 
gineer maintenance  of  way,  and  J.  T.  Wilson,  district  engineer. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Wood 
Preservers'  Association  inrlLdes  a  list  of  wood  preserving  plants 
in  the  United  States.  It  shows  that  86  plants  arc  now  in  opera- 
tion owned  by  60  companies,  and  situated  in  31  states.  Of  these 
plants  64  are  operated  by  4o  private  companies  and  22  are  oper- 
ated J>y  17  railways.  The  plants  report  the  use  of  various  proc- 
esses of  preservation  as  follows:  Creosote,  26;  Bethell,  16; 
Burnettizing,  14;  Lowry,  13;  Card,  5;  Rueping,  4;  Kyanniiing, 
2,  and  Allardyce,  1.  The  number  of  plants  built  during  the  past 
four  years  is  given  as  follows:  1907,  13;  1908,7;  1909,9;  1910,4. 


TRACK   DRAINAGE  COMPETITION 


FIRST  PRIZE.— POROUS  TILING   IN  WOODEN   TnOUGHS. 


AMislant  SuperintcndenI,  Alchiun.  Topeka  &   Santi  Fc. 

When  the  Santa  Fe  inaugurated  fast  passenger  and  freight 
service,  with  heavy  tocomotives,  we  found  it  necessary,  in  order 
to  maintain  perfect  track,  to  experiment  on  draining  cuts  and 
Jills,  ,We  &r^t  used  4-in.  porous  tiling,  at  t  be -ends  of. ties,  about 
2  ft.  de^,  and  had  section  men  put  it  in  witliout  stakes  set  by 
engineers  We  found  after  the  tiling  had  been  in  from  one  to 
two  years  tlial  the  heavy  traffic  caused  it  to  become  misplaced 
and  in  many  instances  the  ends  of  the  tiles  would  stick  out  through 
the  surface,  as  a  result  of  the  heaving  of  the  ground  underneath. 
We  then  experimented  by  putting  tiling  along  the  bottom  of  the 
Jitch  2  ft.  deep,  4  to  6  ft.  from  the  rail.  This  was  not  a  success, 
as  it  iwas  [oo  far  away  from  the  roadbed  to  give  the  proper 
drainage.  Then  we  |^aced,the  tiling  18  in.  from  the  ends  of 
-the  ties.  The  section  men  dug  test  holes  30  to  50  ft.  apart,  and 
the  engineers  ran  levels  and  marked  on  the  base  of  rail  the  depth 
ithat  the  ditch  was  to  be  cut,  giving  the  tiling  enough  fall  to 
maintain-  perfect  drainage. 

We  used  old  fence  boards  to  make  a  V-shaped  trough  with 
troken  joints.  This  trough  was  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch 
and  the  drain  tiling  placed  in  it. 


Water  Running  From  Cross  Drain  In  F)tl. 

The  first  experiment  was  made  in  1905.  Since  then  we  have 
laid  all  tiling  in  such  a  trough,  using  fence  boards  or  car  siding 
for  lumber.  After  laying  the  tiling,  the  ditch  should  be  filled 
with  cinders  or  ballast  of  any  kind.  The  liling  cannot  become 
misplaced,  as  the  trough  that  is  placed  in  the  bottom  prevents  it 
from  heaving  up.  Instead  of  using  4-in.  tiling  we  have  adopted 
6-in.,  and  find  that  it  gives  much  better  results. 

The  accompanying  cut  shows  a  section  of  track  laid  at  the 
foot  of  a  one  per  cent,  grade,  with  90-lb.  rail  and  Weber  joints, 
with  one  foot  of  ballast  under  the  lies.  .Each  lie  has  two  tie 
plates.!  Both  passenger  and  freight  trains  make  very  fast  time 
over  this  piece  of  track,  with  heavy  equipment.  This  section  of 
track  is  located  in  a  very  rough  and  hilly  country,  in  a  cut  which 
is  underlaid  with  yellow  clay,  soapslonc,  and  with  springs  and 
seepages  from  the  hillside.  We  placed  6-in.  drain  tiling,  one 
row  of  tiling  on  each  side  of  track,  18  in.  from  ends  of  lies.  First 
we  had  the  trough  made  out  of  old  fence  boards,  had  saction 
men  dig  test  holes  30  ft.  apart,  then  we  had  engineers  run  a 
grade  line  and  mark  on  the  base  of  rail  every  30  ft.  the  depth 
that  the  ditch  was  to  be  cut.  Then  section  men  placed  the  trough 
as  described  above.     Tiling  was  placed  in  the  fall  of  1908.  and 


we  have  had  no  trouble  maintaining  this  track  since  that  time. 
There  is  water  running  out  of  the  tiling  every  day  of  the  year. 

In  many  instances  wet  banks  can  be  drained  by  using  old  engine 
flues.  Punclr  holes  in  the  engine  flues,  plug  one  end  of  the  flue 
and  drivel  it  iilto  the  bank  far  enough  so  that  it  will  reach  the 
center  of  track  on  each  side.  In  some  places  we  have  experienced 
very  good  results  by  putting  in  rock  drains,  starting  at  the  bottom 
of  the  dump,  if  necessary  making  the  ditch  under  the  track  and 
laying  a  rock  drain.  This  will  stop  bad  slidea.  but  where  the 
slides  do  not  continue  to  the  bottom  of  the  dump,  tracks  can  be 
drained  much  more  cheaply  by  using  engine  flues. 


SECOND   PRIZE— TILING  AND  CROSS   DITCHES. 

BY    S.    B.    PETER, 

Roadmasler.    St.   Louii  h  San  Frincieco. 

The  following  is  our  experience  in  trying  to  maintain  track 
through  a  wet  cut  where  sub-grade  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
potters'  clay  and  soapstone.  When  the  road  was  new  it  was 
ballasted  with  about  six  inches  ofstone,  broken  with  napping 
hammers,  the  largest  pieces  being  supposed  to  pass  through  a 
2-in,  ring.  Sufficient  stone  was  broken  at  the  ends  of  ties  to 
make  a  good  shoulder,  and  it  was  thought  that  trouble  with  this 
piece  of  track  was  ended.  Aftera  long  wet  spring  the  following 
year  the  shoulder  had  about  all  been  used  to  tamp  up  the  joints, 
and  had  pounded  down  into  the  mud,  forming  pockets  that  held 
water  from  one  rain  until  the  nexL  Side  ditches  were  made 
deeper  in  an  effort  to  drain  the  track.  This,  however,  seemed  to  ■ 
make  matters  worse,  for  as  fast  as  the  ditches  were  made  deeper 
the  mud  squeezed  out  from  under  the  track.  Eight  inches  more 
ballast  of  the  same  kind  was  applied  during  the  second  year ;  but 
pockets  having  formed  under  the  joints,  the  clay  continued  to 
squeeze  out,  making  the  pockets  deeper,  and  the  condition  of  the 
track  became  worse  after  each  rain. 

The  third  year  it  was  decided  to  tile  the  cut  Ditches  were 
made  one  toct  from  the  end  of  tics,  cut  as  narrow  as  practicable 
with  liling  spades,  and  I'/i  ft.  deep.  The  grade  of  track  was  0,5 
per  cent.,  and  the  grade  of  tile  was  made  the  same,  except  at  the 
lower  end  of  cut  where  conditions  permitted  a  greater  fall.  Six- 
inch  tile  was  laid  in  the  ditch,  which  was  then  filled  with  broken 
stone.  Both  sides  of  the  track  were  tiled  in  the  same  manner. 
After  the  first  rain,  water  flowed  from  the  ends  of  the  tile  freely 
and  it  seemed  that  the  proper  remedy  had  been  applied.  The 
vear  following,  during  the  spring  rains  the  dirt  in  the  ditches 
showed  signs  of  heaving;  the  surface  of  the  track  began  to  get 
bad.  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  conditions  were  about  the  same 
as  before  the  cut  was  tiled. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  after  the  tile  was  laid,  it  began  to  show 
above  the  mud  in  the  ditches  in  a  number  of  places.  The  ditches 
had  been  cleaned  twice  each  year,  and  the  worst  places  three  cr 
four  limes.  It  was  then  decided  to  try  tile  placed  at  the  back 
of  the  ditch  six  feet  from  the  rail.  These  ditches  were  carried 
down  four  feet  below  base  of  ties,  maintaining  the  same  grade 
as  ihe  track.  Lateral  ditches  were  cut  at  each  15  ft.,  tapping  all 
pockets.  The  side  of  ditch  farthest  from  the  track  was  kept  ver- 
tical, and  the  tile  laid  at  back  of  the  ditch.  Six-inch  tile  was 
used  as  before,  and  when  the  tile  was  in  place  suflicient  cinders 
were  dumped  into  the  cut  to  fill  up  level  with  top  of  lie.  This  tile 
was  applied  four  years  ago,  and  the  track  has  given  no  trouble 
since.  The  tile  should  be  placed  so  it  will  slay  in  position,  and 
should  be  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  drain  all  pockets  that  may 
have  been  formed. 

Different  conditions  existed  on  a  15-ft,  fill  that  had  been  bal- 
lasted with  crushed  rock  to  a  depth  of  about  two  feet  This 
fill  had  been  widened  to  20  ft.  on  top,  ahd  track  raised  18  in., 
the  material  used  for  widening  being  mostly  clay.  The  ballast 
became  boxed  in,  thus  holding  praeticaMy  ap  .J^e^jvf f;;;^that  fell 
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on  the  track.  When  it  was  undertaken  to  drain  this  fill  it  had 
been  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  having  to  be  surfaced  at  least 
once  each  week.  The  ballast  used  in  raising  track  was  what  is 
known  as  chatts  or  Joplin  gravel.  The  traffic  was  very  heavy, 
consisting  of  20  heavy  passenger  trains  and  about  40  freights 
during  each  24  hours. 

A  lateral  ditch  was  cut  every  30  ft  on  each  side  of  track,  alter- 
nating so  as  to  provide  a  drain  at  each  15  h.  Ditches  were 
made  deep  enough  to  get  below  the  bottom  of  ballast.  In  many 
places  this  was  six  feet,  and  in  one  place  eight  feet.  These 
ditches  were  made  just  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  work  in  and 
were  cut  into  the  track  until  they  were  of  suHicient  depth  to  drain 
'all  pockets.  There  had  been  no  rain  for  thirty  days  at  time  the 
drains  were  made,  but  water  rati  from  the  ditches  for  several 
hours  when  they  were  first  opened.  The  ditches  were  tilled  with 
boulders  and  the  track  has  given  very  little  if  any  trouble  since. 


carloads  of  cinders  were  obtained  and  unloaded  at  the  worst  spot 
in  the  track.  The  lift  given  at  this  place  was  a  little  over  12  in. 
This  depth  of  ballast  distributed  the  pressure  to  the  sub-grade 
more  uniformly  and  stopped  the  clay  from  oozing  up  between  the 
ties. 


PROPER  SIZE  AND  LOCATION  OF   DITCHES. 


Many  unforeseen  drainage  problems  arise  after  the  consiruc- 
tion  of  a  railway,  the  solution  of  which  sometimes  necessitates 
the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money.  On  a  new  con- 
structed railway,  especially  any  case  of  bad  drainage  should 
have  the  attention  of  the  engineer  in  charge,  before  an  attempt 
is  made  to  remedy  the  trouble.  The  need  of  thorough  investi- 
gation by  an  engineer  is  emphasized  by  Ihe  following  experience : 
Upon  the  completion  of  a  western  line,  a  large  pool  of  water 
collected  on  one  side  of  the  track  at  the  intersection  of  two 
grades.  The  elevation  of  the  track  was  only  a  few  feet  above 
the  original  ground  surface,  and  the  pool  of  surface  water  kept 
the  sub-grade  soft.  The  side  ditches  provided  did  not  drain  off 
the  water  and  the  roadmaster  ordered  the  ditch  deepened  through 
a  cut  toward  the  west.  The  section  gang  worked  for  a  week 
deepening  this  ditch,  but  the  water  failed  to  run  off  as  expected. 
Consequent  inspection  and  reference  lo  the  profile  showed  that 
the  ditch  was  being  deepened  along  an  up  grade,  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excessively  sleeper  grade  adjacent,  appeared  to  be 
a  moderate  down  grade.  Three  hours'  work  with  a  team  and 
slip,  deepening  the  ditch  in  the  opposite  direction  was  sufficient 
to  drain  the  pool. 

Just  after  the  completion  of  a  new  section  of  railway,  trouble 
was  experienced  in  a  3  deg.  curve  which  followed  quite  closely 
along  the  foot  of  a  hill.  The  slope  of  the  hill  was  gradual,  but 
extended  a  long  distance  back  from  (he  track,  so  that  the  drainage 
area  was  quite  large.  When  grading  at  this  place,  the  ordinary 
ditches  were  provided  at  either  side  of  the  track.  The  grading 
was  very  light,  consisting  practically  only  of  leveling  up  the 
ground.  The  earth  at  this  point  was  yellow  clay,  covered  with 
a  thin  layer  of  black  earth.  The  ballast  used  was  obtained  from 
a  nearby  gravel  pit;  and  was  not  of  first  class  quality,  as  it  con- 
tained clay  and  some  gumbo. 

After  a  heavy  rainfall  the  water  would  gather  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  faster  than  the  ditch  could  carry  it  around  to  the  tangent 
at  the  end  of  the  curve,  where  a  culvert  was  located.  Conse- 
quently the  water  would  rise  at  this  point  and  flow  over  the  rails, 
and  after  rainstorms  the  track  would  sink  into  the  subgrade  very 
badly  and  clay  would  ooze  up  between  the  ties.  The  outside 
rail  of  the  curve  was  affected  most  and  the  super- elevation  would 
be  entirely  destroyed.  Either  of  two  solutions  was  practical.  The 
curved  ditch  could  be  made  big  enough  to  carry  the  water  away; 
or  a  culvert  could  be  put  in  at  the  place  where  the  water  collected. 
Instead  of  adopting  either  of  these  methods  the  track  .at  this 
point  was  raised  and  reballasted  several  times.  This  resulted  in 
keeping  the  track  in  proper  shape  only  until  the  next  ram  storm. 

The  final  solution  was  to  enlarge  greatly  the  ditch  on  the  uphill 
side,  keeping  as  far  back  from  the  track  as  possible.  This  work 
was  done  by  teams  and  slips.  After  this  ditch  was  enlarged,  the 
track  gang  was  instructed  to  raise  the  track  at  least  eight  inches. 
Instead  of  using  the  ballast  from  the  local  pit,  sev:n  or  eight 


USE  OF  STONE  AND  CINDERS  IN  WET  ROADBED. 


Supervisor,  CumtKrlind  Valley. 

At  the  first  indication  of  pumping  [rack  the  foreman  should 
assign  one  or  two  men  at  once  to  dig  out  the  pumpers ;  as  one 
pumper  will  cause  a  dozen  others.  At  the  first  opportunity  he 
should  give  the  entire  zone  of  pumping  track  a  thorough  cleaning, 
digging  or  forking  the  material  between  the  cribs  down  to  three 
or  four  inches  below  the  bottom  of  the.  ties,  putting  the  fit  ma- 
terial back  and  wasting  the  other.  If  the  drainage  is  poor,  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  plan  is  to  raise  Ihe  entire  stretch 
on  about  two  feet  of  cinders  as  cinders  act  as  an  absorbent  and 
hold  the  water  in  suspension,  allowing  it  'to  percolate  through 
slowly  and  preventing  its  going  direct  'to  the  sub-grade,  causing 
pumping. 

If  pot  holes  are  in  the  track,  where  the  material  pushes  out  at 
the  sides,  these  should  be  treated  promptly.  If  these  places  are 
short  and  the  sub-grade  is  of  a  clayey  or  impervious  materia!,  the 
zone  of  this  foreign  material  should  be  dug  out  and  filled  in  with 
cinder  and  the  ballast  put  back.  If  the  pot  holes  are  very  trouble- 
some where  the  ballast  goes  down  and  the  sub-soil  comes  up, 
dig  out  under  the  ties  3  or  4  ft.,  and  from  11  in,  inside 
the  rail  to  6  in.  outside  Ihe  ends  of  the  ties  and  fill  in  with  big 
stone  from  8  lo  14  in.  in  diameter  or  larger.  This  stone 
will  set  and  take  the  bearing  of  the  tie  and  at  the  same  time 
open  an  underground  drain  allowing  the  water  to  seap  through. 
If  there  are  two  or  more  tracks,  a  very  simple  and  effec- 
tive method  of  draining  the  grade  is  to  dig  out  the  inter- 
track  space  just  below  the  bottom  of  the  ties  and  lay  two  lines  of 
eld  switch  timber  longitudinally  end  to  end  with  about  6  in. 
space  between  the  lines,  covering  them  with  old  plank,  taking 
cross  drains  out  to  the  side  ditches,  about  every  rail  length.  This 
old  timber  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  foreman  and  is  better  than 
tile  drains  because  if  il  gets  clogged  up  the  plank. can  be  taken  off 
and  the  drain  cleaned  out. 

REPLACING  WET  CLAY  WITH   CINDERS. 

BV    KOBT.    H.    ORWIG, 
Supfiviior,  Cumberland  Valley. 

The  usual  cause  of  soft  spots  in  track  is  clay  in  the  roadbed. 
Many  foremen  have  discovered  this  and  dug  out  the  clay,  filling 
in  the  space  with  large  stones.  This  gives  temporary  relief,  but 
soon  both  clay  and  stones  push  out  in  (he  ditch.  Laying  tile  to 
correct  this  conditi.on  is  useless  since  they  will  soon  be  ptished 
out  of  place  if  stones  weighing  100  lbs.  or  more  will  not  stay  in 
position.  One  method  of  correcting  this  trouble  is  as  follows ; 
Dig  out  all  the  clay  from  under  the  ties,  then  fill  in  with  good 
crisp,  locomotive  cinder,  made  from  bituminous  coal  and  flooded 
with  water  as  soon  as  drawn  into  the  ash  pit.  This  flooding  is 
necessary,  for  if  the_  cinders  are  allowed  to  burn  out,  the  "life" 
is  lost  and  they  lack  the  most  important  qualification,  porosity. 

In  digging  out  the  clay  it  is  necessary  to  go  from  one  lo  four 
feet  below  the  bottom  of  ties,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
materia!  found  in  the  roadbed.  These  trenches  are  dug  the 
length  of  the  sof.  spot  and  al>out  5  ft.  from  the  rail,  parallel  to 
it  ami  extending  into  the  track  as  far  as  the  clay  extended,  and 
are  filled  with  cinders  to  within  6  in.  of  the  bottom  of  the  ties, 
on  top  of  which  is  placed  the  6  in.  of  stone  ballast.  The  cin- 
ders answer  the  double  purpose  of  distributing  Ihe  train  load 
evenly  and  acting  as  a  blanket  to  the  material  beneath,  and.  on 
accoimt   of   its   porous   qualities,   dries   up   the   wet   material   by 
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capillary  attraction  and  evaporation,  draining  the  spot  from  above 
instead  of  from  below. 

Locomotive  cinders  have  long  been  used  for  ballast  on  Eastern 
roads,  but  the  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  filling  the  track  with 
the  material  and  doing  the  tamping  and  surfacing  on  the  cinders, 
which  soon  causes  them  to  lose  their  "life."  This  can  be  over- 
come by  ballasting  the  track  with  stone  after  the  cinders  have 
been  placed  beneath,  which  allows  all  the  work  to  be  done  on  the 
stone  and  also  allows  the  cinders  to  retain  all  the  good  qualities. 
On  all  of  our  present  construction  work  we  Srst  put  a  (oat  of 
cinders  and  on  top  of  this  8  in.  of  stone  ballast,  and  we  expect 
in  'this'  way  to  reduce  the  wet  Cut  and  soft  spot  trouble  to  a 


DRAINING   NEW   CUTS  AND   FILLS. 

BV   J.    C.    BACH, 
RoadiDUIer,  £1  Puo  &  Southwestern. 

To  keep  cuts  properly  drained,  ditches  should  be  kept  clean. 
There  should  also  be  intercepting  ditches  on  the  tops  of  cuts  to 
keep  any  water  from  draining  from  watersheds  into  the  cuts. 
I  once  had  on  my  district  a  considerable  portion  of  reconstructed 
track.  The  new  roadbed  was  ballasted  with  cinders  and  river 
gravel.    We  had  very  large  engines  on  this  district  and,  of  course, 


rock.    In  all  cases  tiling  was  placed  6  in.  lower  than  any  ballast 

This  tiling  was  placed  with  extra  gangs,  about  twenty  men  in 
each  gang.  The  foremen  received  $75  per  month  and  laborers 
$1.S0  per  day.  The  average  cost  of  tiling,  including  putting  sur- 
face ditches  in  cuts  in  proper  shape  and  disposing  of  dirt  taken 
from  ditches,  was  26  cents  a  foot. 

In  a  number  of  fills  where  the  same  conditions  existed  similar 
cross  drains  were  tried  without  success,  as  the  heavy  weight  of 
the  locomotives  would  buckle  the  tiKng. 

The  most  successful  way  to  drain  fills  was  found  to  be  by 
cutting  ditches  every  15  ft.  across  the  entire  width  of  the  fill  and 
6  in.  below  any  ballast,  filling  them  with  coarse  cliiikers  or 
broken  rock  for  at  least  2  ft  in  the  bottom,  and  filling  the  rest 
with  cinders  to  the  top  of  the  sub-grade,  always  taking  care  that 
these  ditches  sloped  from  the  center  of  track  each  way  sufficiently 
for  drainage. 


Cross  Drains  h  Fills. 
CroH  Section  of  Roadbed,  Showing  Draina. 

the  cinders  soon  began  to  go  down  in  the  soft  roadbed,  the  track 
got  soft,  and  we  continued  to  place  cinders  and  gravel  until  we 
had  3  or  4  fl.  of  ballast  under  the  track  in  soft  places.  It  soon 
became  apparent  we  must  have  sub-drainage,  as  the  ballast  was 
settling  in  the  roadbed  as  fast  as  we  could  apply  it.  I  used  6-in. 
tiling,  1  ft.  long,  without  bells.  The  manner  of  placing  the  tiles 
was  as  follows : 

First,  test  holes  were  dug  in  the  center  of  track  to  find  the 
depth  of  ballast.  Plenty  of  water  was  found  standing  in  the  road- 
bed on  portions  of  track  where  there  had  been  no  rains  for  sixty 
days.  After  digging  test  holes  an  engineer  ran  levels  on  the  track 
and  marked  the  depth  of  lile  on  the  web  of  the  rail  every  20  ft. 
The  ditches  were  dug  to  these  levels,  always  with  a  fall  of  not  less 
than  2  in.  to  100  ft.,  and  located  not  more  than  12  in.  from  ends 
of  ties  and  parallel  with  the  track. 

After  the  ditch  was  dug.  I  in.  x  6  in,  x  16  ft.  boards  were  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  and  leveled  with  a  level  board  to  con- 
form exactly  to  the  engineer's  levels.  Tile  was  laid  on  these 
boards  very  carefully  and  Che  ditches  were  filled  with  cinders 
to  the  top  of  the  sub-grade.  Only  in  a  few  instances  was  it 
necessary  to  put  tiling  except  on  both  sides  of  the  cuts,  but  in 
order  to  get  water  to  drain  to  the  tiling  from  the  center  of  track, 
three  or  four  cross  ditches  were  placed  in  every  30  ft.  of  track, 
and  filled  for  a  depth  of  at  least  12  in.  with  clinkers  or  broken 


ECONOMICAL   METHODS  OF   DRAINAGE. 


St.  Louis  &  Ssn  Fr»nii«co. 

The  prevalent  method  of  draining  cuts  is  by  the  use  of  drain 
tile.  If  drain  tile  is  considered  loo  expensive  a  trench  can  be 
dug  and  filled  in  with  cinders  or  rock.  Cinder  drains  cost  from 
four  to  ten  cents  per  foot,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  trench, 
and  other  conditions  which  are  not  constant.  Eight  and  10-in.  No. 
2  tile  can  be  bought  about  as  cheap  as  standard  6-in.  tile,  and  they 
are  much  more  satisfactory.  They  are  much  stronger  and  not 
50  apt  to  crush ;  the  larger  opening  will  carry  away  more  water, 
and  they  do  not  fill  up  with  debris  so  quickly.  Before  covering 
the  tile  hay  should  be  put  around  the  joints  to  keep  out  the 
dirt.  No.  2  tiles  or  culls  are  the  tiles  that  are  over  glazed, 
slightly  distorted,  or  have  some  other  minor  defects,  but  they  are 
as  good  for  draining  cuts  as  first-dass  lile.  Eight  inch  vitrified 
seconds  cost  six  cents  per  foot.  The}'  are  easier  to  handle,  being 
30  in.  long,  which  allows  them  to  be  applied  much  more  rapidly. 
For  tiling  a  1.000  ft.  cut  on  both  sides  of  the  track,  putting  the 
lile  about  30  in.  deep,  the  cost  is: 


t195.00 

No  charge  is  made  for  the  cinders  used. 

In  very  wet  cuts  cross  drains  of  cinders  or  spawls  should  be 
put  in  under  the  track.  Tiles  can  be  used  but  they  are  apt  to 
crush.  A  cross  drain,  if  made  of  cinders  or  spawls,  should  ex- 
tend clear  across  under  the  track  to  equalize  the  bearing  of 
trains  passing  over  it.  With  half  width  drains  the  sid'.t  opposite 
the  cross  drain  holds  up,  while  the  side  over  the  drav"  b^s  a 
tendency   to   "slough   off,"   or   give,   making   the   track   "stingy." 

Old  boiler  flues  can  be  .used  to  advantage  in  draining  embank- 
ments. A  cap  is  put  over  the  flue  to  keep  out  the  dirt  anW  it  is 
driven  into  the  embankment  to  the  center  of  the  track  H-iihVnauI 
or  a  heavy  sledge  hammer.  A  rod  is  run  into  the  flue  and\the 
cap  is  knocked  off.  This  makes  a  good  pipe  drain,  which  ntay 
be  considered  permanent,  cheap  and  easily  put  in.  The  c 
these  scrap  flues  is  practically  nothing.  The  company  gels 
one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound  tor  them.  The  cost  of  pulling  ihcJ 
in  will  run  from  thirty  ccnis  to  a  dollar  each. 

The  most  economical  drains  for  embankments  arc  old  cross^ot 
switch  ties.  An  old  tie  put  into  the  shoulder  of  the  fill 
vals  will  not  make  a  clear  opening,  but  seepage  will  pass  a^^\ong 
it  if  it  is  placed  in  a  slanting  position.  After  the  tic  is  deca'  ;eA  it 
will   leave   a   porous   earth   which   the   water   will   pass   th-   ^lowft^- 

Boxed  track  is  often  caused  by  failure  to  keep  th''  ;  ear* 
levelled  down  with  the  bottom  of  the  ballast  when  vi'  _^'\to™^( 
banks,  forming  two  parallel  walls  at  the  ends  of  the  t,  \».   ^ 

of  tj»  water  Ih^t  falls  on  the  track  will  run  down  betw'*''     -^tW*' 
walls  to  the  lowest  place  on  the  road  bed  and  accumulau         -^BM>4 
is  sure  to  make  a  soft  place.     In  widening  banks  care^      ' ^ ^      ■.W 
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taken  to  have  the  crown  of  the  till  in  such  shape  that  it  will  drain 
ofF  at  all  times.  If  the  levelling  down  is  done  by  hand  the  fore- 
man in  charge  should  see  that  the  earth  is  kept  below  the  bottom 
of  the  ballast.  If  the  work  is  done  with  a  spreader  the  same 
care  should  be  taken.  Possibly  this  extra  precaution  will  run 
the  cost  per  yard  of  bank  widening  a  little  high,  but  it  is  justitied 
in  the  reduction  in  maintenance  costs.  A  spreader  is  much  more 
economical  when  it  will  work  satisfactorily.  In  a  recent  job  of 
bank  widening  the  earth  which  was  being  handled  would  soon 
pack  so  there  was  trouble  in  getting  it  levelled  down  below  the 
bottom  of  the  ballast.  The  front  of  the  wings  of  the  spreader 
would  nose  into  the  dirt  and  it  would  stick.  When  the  spreader 
was  backed  oS  and  rim  at  it,  the  front  end  would  cramp  and  the 
rear  wheels  would  buck  off  the  track.  After  several  efforts  of 
this  kind  the  spreader  was  in  bad  order.  Then  the  shoulder  had 
to  be  levelled  off  by  hand.  In  handling  about  1,500  cu.  yds.  per 
day  it  cost  about  two  cents  per  yard  to  keep  it  levelled  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ballast.  While  the  spreader  was  being  repaired 
fish  plates  were  placed  on  the  wings  for  teeth,  which  kept  the 
earth  loosened  up,  and  there  was  no  further  trouble.  This  re- 
duced the  cost  of  levelling  to  practically  nothing  as  the  spreader 
was  operated  by  the  unloading  crew. 


PREVENTING    AN    EMBANKMENT    FROM    SLIPPING. 

Division  Engineer,  Chicago  &  Nonh  Weitein. 

"Eden  Slide"  is  four  miles  north  of  Eden,  Wis.,  on  the  single 
track  line  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  The  portion  of  embankment  which 
has  given  trouble  is  3,500  ft.  long,  including  the  north  third  of  the 
whole  fill,  which  is  on  a  tangent  having  0,80  per  cent,  descending 
grade  to  bridge  No.  1758;  0,74  per  cent,  descending  grade  from 
bridge  No.  1758  to  bridge  No.  1759  and  0.6  per  cent,  rising  grade 
for  the  remaining  1,200  ft.  of  the  fill.  The  height  of  embankment 
above  original  ground  level  is  18  ft.  at  bridge  No.  1758;  14  ft. 
at  bridge  No.  1759  and  10  ft.  at  bridge  No.  1760.  The  earliest 
records  show  slippage  of  the  embankment  and  settlement  of  the 
west  track  rail  200  ft.,  and  cracking  of  the  embankment  400  ft. 
north  of  bridge  No.  1758.  In  November,  1902,  such  slippage  of 
the  west  shoulder  as  had  occurred  had  been  filled  with  cinders, 
sections  showing  maximum  depth  of  cinder  filling  4  ft,  under  ties 
at  the  west  end,  and  5  ft.  below  the  subgrade  at  the  shoulder, 
10  ft.  from  the  center  of  track.  Sections  indicate  the  length  of 
slip  to  be  about  150  ft.  along  the  west  shoulder  and  extending 
to  the  east  end  of  the  ties  at  one  point.  At  this  time  it  was 
proposed  to  drive  20-ft.  cedar  piles  on  three-foot  centers  along 
the  west  shoulder  for  250  ft.,  but  as  the  embankment  froze  and 
gave  no  further  trouble  work  was  postpohed. 

No  record  of  further  slippage  appears  until  August,  1903,  when 


a  heavy  rain  almost  in  the  nature  of  a  cloud-burst  caused  the 
utter  failure  of  the  embankment  for  140  ft.  at  a  point  300  ft. 
north  of  bridge  No.  1758.  This  wrecked  a  passenger  train.  A 
pile  bridge  143  ft.  long,  No.  1758;^,  was  immediately  driven  to 
carry  traffic,  and  an  examination  of  the  embankment  was  made 
by  cross  cutting,  the  report  being  in  part  as  follows ; 

"This  excavstian  ihoos  tBil  bank  wia  oHginally  coDBtrucled  of  about 
4  fl.  of  light  porous  black  loil  borrowed  adjacent  to  righl-of-naj'-  On 
top  of  this  wa>  placed  7  or  8  ft.  of  heavy  red  clay  taken  from  tut 
10  the  north.     Afterward  apparently   grade   wai  railed  and  bank  widened 

bank,  wbicb  finally  rcsolted  in  ilipping  ai  shown. 

"The  road,  al  thii  point  is  locilsd   in  a  slight  sag  whiofa   was  evidently 
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The  above  recommendations  as  to  drainage  were  carried  out  in 
the  summer  of  1904,  additional  right  of  way  being  secured  for 
ditches.  Also,  three  additional  spans  were  added  at  the  south 
end  of  bridge  No.  1758;^,  and  piles  driven  on  4-ft.  centers  along 
the  west  shoulder  of  the  embankment  from  bridge  No.  1758  to 
No.  1758^1  on  account  of  the  embankment  showing  some  settle- 
ment and  cracking  in  wet  weather.  In  the  fall  of  1904  it  was 
apparently  decided  that  any  ordinary  system  of  drainage  was 
insufficient  to  drain  the  embankment,  and  during  the  winter  of 
1904-S  62  cross  trenches,  2  to  2J4  ft.  wide  and  on  18-ft.  centers, 
were  dug  north  from  bridge  No.  1758.  Trenches  were  carried 
from  the  ditch  on  the  east  through  the  embankment  to  the  ditch 
on  the  west,  with  about  2-ft.  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  under  the  track  above  the  side  ditch.  Trenches  wert  filled 
with  quarry  chips,  and  48  had  6-in.  porous  tile  laid  in  the  bottom. 
The  trenches  average  100  ft,  long  across  the  tracks,  and  are  12 
to  16  fl.  in  depth.  Those  laid  with  tile  cost  $79.86  each,  and 
those  without  tile,  $77.16.  No  further  trouble  has  been  experi- 
enced in  this  part  of  the  embankment.  In  April,  19D8,  there  was 
a  slippage  of  the  west  shoulder  some  60  ft.  long  just  north  of 
bridge  No.  1760,  also  some  settlement  of  track  niidway  between 
bridges  No.  1759  and  No.  1760.  Immediate  action  was  taken 
by  driving  piles  on  each  shoulder  and  anchoring  them  with  rods 
across  the  track.  It  was  then  decided  to  continue  the  construc- 
tion of  the  cross  trenches,  and  106  were  built  during  the  summer 
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cf  1908  to  connect  with  the  work  of  1905.  These  were  laid 
without  porous  tile  in  the  bottom,  quarry  chips  and  small  rubble 
only  being  used  for  tilling  trenches,  which  cost  $65  each.  Pile 
bridge  No.  1758;^  was  tilled  with  sand  and  gravel  in  1908  and 
the  stringers  removed. 

This  red  clay  will  absorb  water  until  it  will  run  like  mortar. 
The  clay  seems  to  have  sufficient  fine  sand  in  its  composition  to 
become  thoroughly  saturated.  The  cupping  action  of  track  and 
ballast  on  the  embankment  would  hold  water  from  running  off 
the  slopes  and  allow  it  to  soak  into  the  embankment,  and  when- 
ever rain  was  of  sufficient  duration  the  eitibankmert  became 
soaked  and  slips  occurred  either  in  spring,  sirfnmer  or  falK  Cross 
ditches  provide  escape  for  excess  of  water  and  also  bolster  up 
the  fill.    There  has  been  no  trouble  since  the  completion  in  1908. 

DRAINING  AN   EMBANKMENT  WITH  DRIFTS. 

BV   G,   LE  BOUTILLIER, 
Diviiion  EiiEineer,   PeniKylTinia   Linei  Wut. 

At  a  number  of  points  on  this  line  there  are  deep  fills  or 
embankments  which  have  continually  slipped,  due  to  bad  sub- 
drainage  conditions,  causing  considerable  expense  to  keep  the 
tracks  to  line  and  surface.  One  of  these  embankments  was 
treated  by  applying  a  special  drainage  system,  and  since  that 
time  no  movement  in  it  has  taken  place;  the  work  has  been 
extended  with  similar  results. 

The  embankment  referred  to  is  situated  where  the  gradient  is 
0,97  per  cent.,  descending  westward  and  the  alinement  a  6  deg. 
45  min.  curve  to  the  ri^ht.  It  is  of  variable  depth,  the  maximum 
being  about  SO  ft,  and  carries  two  high  speed  main  tracks.  As 
long  as  any  record  has  been  kept,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the 
west  track  to  good  Iin°  and  surface,  on  account  of  settlement 
in  the  roadbed,  and  some  difficulty  was' experienced  with  the  east 
track.  This  settlement  of  the  roadbed  was  going  on  at  all  times, 
but  was  particularly  troublesome  during  wet  or  thawing  weather. 
It  was  necessary  to  line  and  surface  the  west  track  for  a  distance 
of  500  ft.  every  few  days,  and  on  one  occasion  the  embankment 
suddenly  settled  about  a  foot  for  some  distance. 

Careful  investigation  showed  that  the  embankment  was  built 
on  a  bed  of  shale  and  nearly  all  water  entering  it  was  retained 
above  the  shale,  so  that  the  embankment  was  saturated  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  at  all  times.  A  36-in.  cast  iron  pipe  cul- 
vert located  near  the  middle  of  the  slip  and  extending  through 
the  embankment  was  found  to  be  broken  off  under  the  west 
track,  inside  th»  embankment.  The  down  stream  portion,  under 
the  west  track,  had  settled  with  the  slip  about  18  in,,  allowing 
large  quantities  of  water  to  flow  directly  into  the  embankment. 

Three  fresh  drains  were  constructed  by  driving  drifts  into 
the  embankment.  These  drifts  were  3yi  ft.  high,  4  ft.  wide  at 
the  bottom  and  V/i  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  lined  with  3-in.  oak  plank. 
When  the  drifts  were  completed,  flat  stones  were  placed  in  the 
bottom  cf  each  to  form  a  box  drain  about  5  in.,  square,  and 
the  remainder  of  (be  drift  was  back  filled  with  No,  2  rubble. 

The  drifts  were  all  started  about  35  ft.  below  the  top  of  rail, 
in  the  embankment  along  the  west  track,  and  were  driven  on  an 
ascending  grade  of  IQ  per  cent.  Each  drift  is  about  20  ft  below 
the  top  of  rail. 

Two  drifts  were  started  at  points  about  80  ft.  apart  at  spots 
where  water  was  detected  flowing  from  the  embankment  in 
small  quantities.  Each  of  these  drifts  followed  the  subterranean 
water  cowrse  and  grad;ially  approacbed  each  other.  The  first 
one  was  driven  95  ft.  to  a  point  about  20  ft,  from  the  center  of 
the  west  track.  The  second  was  driven  115  ft  to  a  point  about 
midway  between  the  two  tracks.  Considerable  water  was  en- 
countered in  driving  these  drifts,  and  when  the  second  one  had 
been  driven  to  a  point  directly  under  the  west  track  a  6-in. 
stream  of  water  was  tapped  in  a  pocket  of  yellow  clay,  which 
flowed  steadily  for  a  period  of  twenty  hours.  There  appeared 
to  be  very  little  moisture  above  these  two  drifts. 

The  third  drift  was  started  at  a  point  about  ISO  ft  east  of  the 


second  one,  which  appeared  to  be  below  the  portion  of  the  em- 
bankment saturated  with  water,  due  to  the  uneven  bed  of  shale. 
Water  drifted  in  considerable  quantities  throu^  the  roof  of 
this  drift  throughout   its  entire  length. 

The  third  drift  was  driven  14S  ft,  extending  entirely  through 
the  embankment  Shale  rock  was  encountered  under  the  east 
track,  so  the  rest  of  the  drift  was  cut  part  way  into  the  shale. 

In  all  o£  the  drifts  limestone  ballast  was  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, which  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  amount  of  settlement  that 
had  taken  place  in '  the  embankment  since  it  was  constructed. 
about  sixty  years  ago. 

Wliile  the  drifts  were  being  driven,  repairs  were  made  tothe 
cast  iron  pipe  culvert  The  tracks  wer^  silpiibrted'  on  pile  benis' 
and  the  portion  of  the  culvert  which  had  settled  was  taken  ' 
up.  Test  piles  were  driven  in  the  water  course,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  shale  bed  descended  to  such  an  extent  that  a 
satisfactory  foundation  for  the  culvert  could  only  be  obtained  by 
driving  a  pile  foundation  for  the  pipe  to  rest  on;  therefore  three 
rows  of  pipes  were  driven  on  3'A-it.  centers,  each  row  containing 
nine  3S-ft.  piles.  The  rows  of  piles  were  placed  5  ft  apart.  Oh 
this  pile  structure  was  constructed  a  36-ft  reinforced  concrete 
culvert,  48  ft,  long,  connecting  with  the  portion  of  tht  cast  iron 
pipe  which  had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  slipping  of  the 
embankment. 

A  grouted  cobble  stone  gutter  was  also  constructed  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  150  ft.  from  the  up  stream  end  of  the  culvert,  to 
insure  the  conduct  of  all  water  from  the  ravine  into  the  culvert. 
From  the  down  stream  end  of  the  culvert  a  similar  gutter  about 
100  ft  long  was  constructed  to  join  the  original  ground  sur- 
face, to  prevent  the  collection  of  debris  which  might  back  water 
into  the  culvert  and  along  the  foot  of  the  embankment 

The  entire  cost  of  the  work  described  was  as  follows: 


Threr 


Tola!    U,5Z0 

About   $600   was   annually   expended   on   this   emkmkmeut   i 
addition  to  ordinary  maintenance  expenditures. 


ENGINEERING    ARTICLES    SINCE    AUGUST    18. 

The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  way  section  may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the 
issues  of  the  Railway  Age  Gametic  since  August  18: 


referring 


t  25,  and  0 


ThrM  UHtn  on 
iMItts  which  have  i 
on  pagt  365  of  the 
issue  of  SepUmber  1. 

Peking-Kalgan  Railway.— The  building  of  this  Chinese  rsilwar  wa) 
Ihe  most  difficull  piece  of  tonBlruction  ever  bandied  in  that  country  and 
it  is  particularly  noteworthy  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  worli 
was  handled  by  native  officers  employing  native  labor.  The  coin  were  lew 
than  many  of  the  foreign  built  roads  under  much  more  favorable  condi- 
tions and  Ihe  building  of  the  road  sets  a  precedent  for  future  construction 
in  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  engineering  details  of  this  work  are  given  in 
an  illustrated  article,  page  366  of  the  issue  of  August  2S. 

Burlington  Suction  Dredge.— The  resuhs  secured  by  Ihe  use  of  a 
suction  dredge  for  Riling  along  the  banks  of  Ihe  Mississippi  river  for  Ihe 
second  (rack  on  the  Chicago.  Iturlinglon  &  Quincy  are  given  in  an  article 
which    includea    dra    " 
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r   U.iioi 


e   37S. 


—The 


I  Wore 


which  is  part  of  the  complele  plan  of  improvements  by  Ihe  roads  entei 
thai  city,  is  described  and  illuslrated  in  the  issue  of  September  1,  page  399. 
Station  and  Terminal  Yards  of  Canadian  NoHhem  and  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  at  Winnipeg.— The  new  Fort  Carry  terminal  in  Winnipeg 
is  described  in  Ihe  issue  of  September  8.  page  462,  by  J.  Schofield,  assistant 
architect  of  the  Canadian  Nonhern,  who  furnishes  an  interesting  desorip. 
lion  of  Ihe  building,  yards  and  terminal  layoul. 

ridge   Foundations.— The   use   of  concrete    piles   in 


of   c 


»p   illus. 
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BRIDGE   AND    BUILDING    CONVENTION. 

The  twenty-lirst  -annual  meeting  of  the  American  Railwa> 
Bridge  and  Building  Association  will  be  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
October  17,  18  and  19.  The  committee  reports  will  include  the 
following  subjects:  Best  Method  of  Numbering  Bridges;  Build- 
ings and  Platforms  for  Small  Towns;  Sash,  Size  and  Kind  of 
Glass  that  is  Economical  for  Roundhouses  and  Shop  Buildings; 
Plans  of  Fireproof  Oil  Houses ;  Best  Method  of  Fireproofing 
Frame  and  Trestle,  Bridges;  EWmcks  or  Other  Appliances  for 
Handling  Heavy  Material  in  Supply  Yards;  Pumping  Engines, 
Best  Kind  and  One  Most  Economical  to  Use — Gasolene,  Oil 
or  Electric;  Records  of  Br.idgep,  Buildings  and  Other  Structures, 
Showing  Cost  of  Construclictn  and  JVla inte nance ;  Concrete  Tank 
Construction  and  Recent  Developments  and  Suggestions :  Feas- 
ibility of  Using  Brick  Veneer  for  Station  Buildings;  Roofs  and 
Roof  Coverings. 

OILING    TRACKS    IN    CHICAGO. 

The,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  been  oiling  its  tracks 
in  the  suburban  district  between  Chicago  and  Downers  Grove, 
21  miles,  to  keep  down  the  dust.    A  simple  sprinkling  arrange- 


0)1  Sprinkler  In  Servics. 

ment  was  devised  by  the  mechanical  department.  It  consists 
of  a  4-in.  pipe  perforated  on  the  bottom  and  connected  at  the 
center  to  the  outlet  pipe  of  an  ordinary  tank  car.  Two  elbows 
are  placed  in  this  pipe  a  short  distance  outside  the  rail,  forming 
a  joint  to  aUow  the  outer  section  of  the  pipe  to  be  raised  when 
passing  obstntctions,  such  as  station  platforms  and  cattle  guards. 
As  the  pipe  is  perforated  over  the  rail,  small  shields  are  placed 
at  these  points  to  divert  the  oil  from  the  rail.  The  flow  of  oil 
is  regulated  by  the  long  lever  extending  up  along  the  side  of 
the  car  and  connected  to  the  outlet  valve.  The  oil  is  heated 
with  steam  from  the  engine,'  so  that  it  will  flow  readily.  The 
entire  apparatus  can  be  disconnected  from  one  car  and  attached 
to  another  in  10  or  15  minutes. 

About  1,800  gal.  of  crude  oil  is  used  per  mile  and  the  track  is 
sprinkled  at  the  rale  of  about  3  miles  per  hour.  The  ballast 
is  a  rather  coarse  gravel.  The  cost  of  the  Rrst  39  miles  of  track 
oiled  was  $50  per  mile,  of  which  about  $45  was  for  oil.  Three 
men  in  addition  to  the  train  crew  are  required  to  operate  the 
sprinkler. 

The  Illinois  Central  is  tising  the  same  arrangement  itt  oiling 
their  six  passenger  tracks  between  Grand  Crossing  and  Chicago, 


a  distance  of  about  8  miles.  About  2,200  gal.  per  mile  ia  used 
on  these  tracks,  as  the  ballast  is  largely  dnder.  The  accompany- 
ing view  shows  the  apparatus  in  use  on  these  tracks. 

SINK    HOLES    ON    THE    CANADIAN    NORTHERN    EXTEN- 
SION INTO  DULUTH. 

TUe  Canadian  Northern  has  encountered  a  number  of  bad  sink 
holes  on  the  extension  now  being  built  between  Duluth  and 
Virginia.  Many  of  these  were  filled  directly  with  small  dump 
cars,  but  injtwp  inatapces,  tjte  si^rface  did  not  bre^k  thrpugh,. 
until  after  the  track  was  laid  over  them  and  construction  trains 
were  running.  At  the  larger  one,  located  at  milepost  56,  sound- 
ings taken  for  a  distance  of  about  1,500  ft.,  showed  a  depth  of 
from  20  to  45  ft.  of  soft  mud.  The  surface  crust  appeared  to 
be  fairly  solid  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  hold  up,  but  it 
broke  through  early  last  spring  after  trains  had  been  running 
over  it  but  a  short  time.  About  the  middle  of  April  this  hole 
became  so  bad  that  it  was  impossible  to  operate  trains  over  it 
and  steps  were  taken  to  completely  fell  it.   ' 

To  support  the  track,  timbers  were  laid  about  30  ft.  out  on 
each  side  of  the  center  line  and  parallel  with  it.  Large  white 
and  Norway  pine  and  tamarack  logs  were  laid  across  these  out- 
side timbers  at  intervals  of  3  ft.  The  track  was  then  laid  over 
this  grillage  and  the  cars  were  dumped  between  the  cross  tim- 
bers; In  the  first  100  ft.  of  the  hole  an  average  of  200  12-yd. 
cars  were  dumped  each  day  for  three  weeks  before  the  material 
appeared  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  for  after  the  crust 
of  the  swamp  was  broken  there  was  nothing  immediately  be- 
low the  track  but  water  and  liquid  mud.  About  a  week  after 
soundings  were  begun  new  soundings  were  taken,  and  where 
they  had  formerly  showed  a  depth  of  soft  material  of  35  ft. 
they  now  showed  a  depth  of  60  ft,,  indicating  that  there  were 
harder  layers  of  material  in  the  soft  mud.  This  was  borne  out 
by  the  action  of  the  embankment  which  would  be  brought  up 
nearly  to  grade,  and  would  then  drop  suddenly  a  distance  of 
15  or  20  ft. 

After  spending  over  six  weeks  of  steady  work  at  this  hole,  and 
after  filling  only  about  500  ft  of  it,  it  was  decided  to  try  to 
prevent  the  rest  of  the  swamp  from  breaking  through.  Con- 
tractors were  ordered  tc  crossway  it  with  heavy  timbers  for  a 
width  of  50  ft.  and  a  depth  of  at  least  2  ft  where  it  had  not 
already  broken  through,  which  work  is  now  under  way.  In 
constructing  this  grillage,  timbers  are  (irst  laid  close  together 
longitudinally  and  with  broken  joints  for  the  50-fl.  width.  On 
top  of  this  cross  timbers  50  ft.  long  are  laid  close  together.  A 
layer  of  brush  is  put  on  top  of  this  and  the  embankment  dumped 
en  the  brush.  In  addition  to  this  crosswaying  a  dredge  is  now 
digging  a  ditch  12  ft  deep  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  to  drain 
the  swamp  and  solidify  its  surface.  It  is  expected  that  these 
measures   will  remedy  the  trouble  at  this  point. 

At  milepost  69  two  sink  holes  were  encountered  close  together 
with  a  small  ridge  between  them.  Each  hole  was  about  600  ft. 
long,  and  one  had  a  maximum  depth  of  35  ft.  while  the  other 
showed  no  bottom  at  a  depth  of  50  ft.  Both  of  these  have  been 
filled  solidly,  using  the  same  method  as  at  milepost  56.  They 
required  about  six  weeks'  work,  dumping  an  average  of  180 
12-yd.  cars  per  days. 

This  line  is  being  ^uilt  under  the  direction  of  H.  T.  Hazen, 
chief  engineer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing 
information. 

Gravel  or  stone  ballast  which  lodges  in  the  cars  durii^  un- 
loading can  frequently  be  loosened  by  laying  the  end  of  a  lining 
bar  or  a  track  chisel  on  the  rail  in  front  of  the  car  wheels,  and 
allowing  them  to  pass  over  it.  This  will  jar  the  material  loose 
much  quicker  than  having  t|ie  men  pound  on  the  sides  of  the 
car  or  pockets.  In  some  cases  small  chisels  or. pieces  of  ^teel 
bars  are  carried  by  the  unloading  gang  for  this  P'J'^'QQ  |C 
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THE  SULLIVAN   ANTI-CREEPER. 

On  the  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  east  of  Winnipeg  con- 
ditions are  very  favorable  for  excessive  creeping  of  rails.  The 
tradcG  cross  many  muskegs,  some  of  which  are  four  to  five  miles 
long,  and  in  extreme  cases  the  rails  move  as  much  as  8  in. 
during  the  passage  of  a  single  train.  Since  the  second  track 
has  been  constructed  between  Winnipeg  and  Fort  William,  this 
trouble  has  been  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the  traffic  on  each 


track  all  moving 
periments  have  been  r 
deavor  to  arrest  this 
be  stopped  if  enough 
used,  but  the 


;ide  with  \ 


cording  to  the  number  of  bars  placed,  but  under  severe  condi- 
tions it  is  more  economical  than  the  common  rail  anchors,  of 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  on  large  numbers  to  accom- 
plish the  same  results.  This  device  was  patented  by  Mr.  Sulli- 
van some  time  ago,  and  he  has  since  disposed  of  his  interests  to 
the  Q.  &  C.  Company,  Chicago. 


1  number  of  years  ex- 

nti-creepers  in  an  en- 

1   found   that   it   could 

ail   anchors   of   the  ordinary   types   were 

s  very  high. 

After  considerable  study  and  experimental  work,  J.  G.  Sulli- 
van, assistant  chief  engineer,  designed  the  anti-creeper  shown  in 
the  accompanying  drawings.  It  consists  of  a  bar  fitting  over 
the  base  of  the  rail  on  the  gage  side  and  butting  against  the 
angle  bar  at  the  joint  Hook  bolts  pass  through  this  bar  and 
under  the  rail  near  each  end,  and  at  intervals  along  the  bar 
to  maintain  contact  with  the  rail  in  order  to  prevent  its  slipping 
past  the  angle  bar,  and  to  avoid  rattling.  This  bar  is  slotted 
and  spiked  to  each  tie.  On  single  track  lines,  where  the  traffic 
moves  both  ways,  the  bar  extends  fron)  one  angle  bar  to  the 


CONSTRUCTION    COSTS   ON    PANAMA    CANAL. 


A  recent  statement  of  construction  expenses  on  the  Panama 
:anal  work  shows  the  following  detailed  cost  of  manufacturing 
;  piles: 


iKdl! 


Allan 


:  Divii 


April.  Miy.  June.  ToUI. 

Quantilicii— 1iu»1  feel 10,002  S,904  5,760  21,666 

Cement    ta,102<  $0-0828  (0.0760  tO.0900 

Stone    07S0  .1176  .1145  .0971 

Sand     0178  .0255  .0080  .0173 

Miiing    OJSS  .1157  .0512  .0617 

Placing    on*  .0711  .0323  .0434 

Reinfoicements    85S4  .7276  .6346  .7734 

ForoiB     0922  .0344  .07B6  .0729 

Uaintenance  of  equipmenl.       .0053  .0054  .0114  .0069 

Plant  arbitrary 1794  .1700  .1700  .17*3 

Ditiiian   expense    0114  .0170  .0210  .0155 

Total  eoat   J1.4I1I  J1.3671  $1.1976  (1.3S2S 

The  cost  of  driving  thest^  piles  varied  so  widely  owing  t 
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Sullivan  Anti-Creeper  for  33-ft.,  85-lb.  Rail. 


next,  butting  against  the  joint  at  either  end,  but  on  double  track 
it  is  only  necessary  that  it  be  in  contact  with  the  angle  bar  at 
one  end.  For  single  track  the  total  length  of  the  bar  is  made 
the  exact  distance  between  angle  bars  for  the  rail  used  and  the 
bars  are  slotted  for  the  spikes  to  correspond  with  the  standard 
tie  spacing. 

This  bar  was  first  placed  in  the  track  in  the  spring  of  1908, 
and  the  results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory.  It  was  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  place  the  bars  only  on  every  second 
rail  in  the  worst  places  and  at  longer  intervals  where  the  creep- 
ing was  less  severe.  Its  use  is  being  gradually  extended  to  all 
parts  of  the  system.  This  device  would  not  be  economical 
where  but  an  ordinary  movement  of  the  rails  exists,  because  of 
its  cost,  which  varies  from  $300  to  $1,000  per  mile  in  place,  ac- 


;Iimatic  and  other  local  conditions,  that  the  figures  are  of  little 
value.  For  instance,  during  April  the  piles,  which  cost  $1.41 
to  make,  only  required  an  additional  expenditure  of  26  cents  for 
driving,  while  the  piles  during  Juiie,  which  had  cost  $1.19  to 
make,  required  an  expenditure  of  $9.35  for  driving.  This  latter 
figure,  however,  is  apparently  the  exception,  for  the  costs  of 
driving  in  the  other  three  months  are,  respectively,  26  cents,  62 
cents  and  77  cents. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  to  sow  various  kinds  of  grass 
seeds  on  the  slopes  of  the  Culebra  cut  at  the  Panama  canal 
with  a  view  to  reducing  the  erosion.  The  seed  is  now  on  hand 
and  will  be  planted  under  the  direction  of  a  botanist  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  (    '  ,~v/^~vi-v  I  ,^^ 

Dgitized  by  VjUUV  It. 
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ROADMASTERS  AND  MAINTENANCE   OP   WAY 
CONVENTION. 

The  twenty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Roadmasters  and 
Maintenance  of  Way  Association  was  held  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Southern  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  September  12,  13,  14  and  15. 
The  opening  session  on  Tuesday  was  called  to  order  at  1 1 :30 
a.  m.  by  T.  Thompson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. The  registration  was  about  75  members  and  40  guests. 
The  secretary  reported  85  new  members. 

President  Thompson,  in  his  opening  address,  said :  "We  are 
here  to  educate  ourselves  by  exchanging  i<|eas  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  track  maintenance.  Every  member  should  lake  an  active 
part  in  discussing  alt  questions.  Improved  standards  in  track 
construction  make  it  necessary  that  every  roadmaster  keep  in 
touch  with  the  latest  track  appliances  and  material.  I  would 
advise  every  member  to  watch  the  standards  adopted  and  con- 
form thereto  as  strictly  as  possible.  The  benefit  of  the  conven- 
tion is  as  great  for  railway  companies  as  for  the  individual  mem- 

Thc  secretary  read  letters  from  several  general  managers  ex- 
pressing the  desire  that  their  roadmasters  attend  the  conven- 
tion. Memorials  of  deceased  members  were  then  read  It  was 
voted  to  form  a  ladies'  auxiliary. 


MANGANESE    FROGS    AND 

The  members  of  the  committee  reported  close 
a  number  of  frogs  and  crossings  in  use  on  various  roads,  the 
general  conclusion  from  such  investigation  being  thai  manganese 
frogs  and  crossings  have  proved  a  success.  It  was  found  that 
the  use  of  this  material  has  greatly  reduced  maintenance  ex- 
pense by  eliminating  the  cos!  of  bolts  which  are  ordinarily  used 
in  Bessemer  frogs  and  crossings,  and  by  saving  timbers  which 
are  ruined  by  respiking  and  rail  cutting  when  used  with  or- 
dinary frogs  and  crossings.  One  member  of  the  committee  cited 
a  case  in  which  he  had  installed  two  No.  10,  8S-lb.  manganese 
frogs  in  December,  1908.  These  frogs  were  in  a  track  carrying 
the  heaviest  kind  of  Iraflie  on  a  switching  lead.  One  of  the 
frogs  is  still  in  the  track  and  will  wear  one  more  year.  The 
other  frog  was  removed  February  1,1911,  on  account  of  flange 
wear  on  the  toe  and  heel  of  the  adjoining  Bessemer  rail.  The 
manganese  part  of  the  frog  is  still  in  good  condition,  and  would 
wear  out  another  set  of  rails.  The  longest  service  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  Bessemer  rail  frog  at  this  point  was  30  days. 
On  this  basis  the  manganese  frog  has  given  service  equal  to  26 
Bessemer  frogs,  the  relative  cost  being  about  $29  apiece  for 
Bessemer  and  about  $94  for  manganese.  There  has  been  no 
expense  for  maintaining  the  manganese  frogs  up  to  date,  while 
the  rebolting  of  Bessemer  frogs  was  always  a  heavy  item.  The 
committee  recommends  the  extensive  use  of  solid,  boltiess  man- 
ganese frogs  and  crossings  for  heavy  switching  leads,  and  at 
other  points  where  traffic  is  heavy,  particularly  for  crossings 
used  for  high  speed  main  line  movements. 

Committee  r—M.  Burke  (C.  M.  St  St.  P.),  chairman;  James  J. 
Duffy   (C.  &  I.  W.),  T,   Thompson   (A.  T.  &  S.  P.). 

Discusiion: — A.  M.  Clough  (N.  Y.  Cent.)— I  lack  confidence 
in  manganese  frogs  for  main  line  high  speed  track.  Many  roads 
use  hard  steel  frogs  with  centers  constructed  exactly  like  man- 
ganese frogs.  Evidently  they  consider  it  safe  to  bolt  single- 
faced  rails  to  such  frogs  and  use  them  under  fast  traffic. 

A.  Grills  (Grand  Trunk) — We  have  had  a  manganese  cross- 
ing frog  in  service  for  four  years,  which  shows  slight  cracks  in 
the  flangeway.  The  wear  on  the  rail  is  imperceptible,  so  that 
cracks  cannot  he  due  to  the  Ranges  bearing  on  the  flangeway, 

A.  B.  Richards  (L.  E.  &  W.) — On  a  crossing  having  heavy 
high  speed  fraRic  in  one  direction  and  low  speed  traflic  in  the 
other  direction  cracks  which  developed  in  the  flangcways  of 
the  frogs  under  low  speed  traflic  have  not  opened  up  since  they 
were  first  noticed. 

Mr.  Grills — Manganese  points  in  crossings  are  usually  cut  off 


too  short  and  the  frogs  are  badly  worn  by  impact,  followed  by 
rapid  wear  on  the  adjacent  Bessemer  rail. 

W.  R,  Thompson  (Cent,  of  Ga.)— We  have  experimented  on 
frogs  in  yards  and  found  that  manganese  gave  a  service  of  6 
to  I  as  compared  with  Bessemer.  I  would  recommend  man- 
ganese for  use  in  yards,  but  I  doubt  the  advisability  of  using  it 
in  high  speed  tracks  where  a  severe  blow  comes  on  the  frog  as 
the  wheel  leaves  the  worn  soft  rail  abutting  the  hard  frog. 

The  convention  accepted  the  statement  of  the  committee  that 
manganese  frogs   and   crossings   have  proved  a   success. 

T.  Thompson  (A,  T.  &  S,  F.)— We  estimate  the  saving  in 
maintenance  by  using  manganese  frogs  to  be  70  per  cent. 

W.  R,  Thompson— My  experience  shows  75  per  cent. 

L,  C.  Ryan  (C.  &  N.  W,)— The  North  Western  has  solid 
manganese  frogs  throughout  the  new  Chicago  terminal.  Some 
of  the  curves  are  very  sharp  and  there  is  a  speed  as  high  as  SO 
miles   an  hour  over  some  of  the   frogs.     The   reports  show   al- 

T.  Thompson— The  Santa  Fe  had  adopted  as  standard  for 
No.  14  turnout  solid  manganese  frogs  with  lap-jointed  rails. 

At  the  request  of  the  convention,  F.  B.  Bradley  (Ajax 
Forge  Company)  explained  that  there  are  four  kinds  of  man- 
ganese frogs.  First,  a  solid  one  including  wing  and  point  rails; 
second  and  third,  solid  frogs,  one  having  Bessemer  track  rails 
butt-jointed  and  the  other  lapped;  fourth,  a  rail-bound  man- 
ganese frog  having  a  rail  bolted  to  the  manganese.  There  Is 
difficulty  in  making  the  first  type  because  of  the  difference  in 
temperature  throughout  the  frog  during  casting,  causing  a 
tendency  to  crack.  In  this  type  the  length  of  the  point  and 
wing  rails  is  changed  from  the  type  used  in  the  Bessemer  frog, 
since  no  company  can  afford  to  pay  for  manganese  frogs  made 
to  the  standard  now  used. 

T.  H,  Donahoe  (B.  &  O.)— We  have  had  seven  years'  ex- 
perience with  manganese  and  frequent  tests  show  that  it  gives 
three  times  as  much  service  as  Bessemer.  One  test  shows  ten 
times  as  much  service  with  only  1/10  as  much  maintenance, 
Boltiess  frogs  are  all  right  for  yard  use  but  for  high  speed 
track  they  are  too  short.  We  have  had  very  few  bolt  failures. 
For  crossings  on  acute  angles  solid  manganese  frogs  should  be 
used.  On  obtuse  angles  manganese  frogs  reinforced  with  Bes- 
semer rails  are  better.  Manganese  switch  points  give  ten  limes 
the  service  of  Bessemer.  Manganese  points  are  usually  more 
blunt  than  Bessemer  points,  causing  engines  to  climb,  but  this  is 
remedied  in  recent  devices. 

That  pari  of  the  report  of  the  committee  referring  to  solid 
boltiess  frogs  was  changed  so  as  to  recommend  solid  center 
manganese  frogs  and  crossings. 


The  committee  reported  on  the  subject,  "Is  It  Economy  to 
Use  Soft.  Ties  for  Switches,  Switching  Leads  and  Tracks?" 
It  was  decided  to  consider  cedar,  pine,  gum  and  similar  woods 
as  soft  wood ;  and  oaks,  beech,  hickory,  hard  maple,  ash,  pecan 
and  honey  locust  as  hard  wood.  As  the  most  common  rep- 
resentatives of  these  two  classes,  cedar  from  the  soft  woods  and 
white  oak  from  the  hard  woods  were  particularly  considered. 
The  necessity  for  safety  in  track  construction  must  be  considered 
as  of  equal  importance  with  economy,  and  in  commenting  on  that 
subject  the  report  brings  out  the  following  points:  Safe  track 
depends  on  line,  surface  and  gage;  which  are  produced,  re- 
spectively, by  rail,  ballast  and  ties,  each,  of  course,  being  in  a 
manner  influenced  by  the  others.  The  weakening  of  any  one  of 
these  three  elements  in  the  track  produces  an  unsafe  condition 
which  must  he  guarded  against.  The  safety  of  the  main  track 
is  also  affected  by  adjacent  tracks,  and  for  that  reason  ladder 
tracks  and  passing  tracks  must  be  designed  to  prevent  derail- 
ments or  other  accidents  which  might  block  the  main  track. 
The  freight  business  on  the  average  road  has  developed  far 
more  rapidly  than  the  track  facilities  }n  the  terminal  yards,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  in  designing  tracks  for  such  yards  that 
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311  accident  may  block  the  entire  yard,  and  cause  considerable 
delay  to  important  freight  traffic. 

For  branch  tines  cheap  soft  wood  ties  are  often  laid  when 
tlic  road  is  built,  wilh  the  intention  of  replacing  theni  with 
hard  wood  ties  when  business  has  sufficiently  developed  to  war- 
rant the  expenditure.  It  is  pointed  ont  in  the  report  that  such 
economy  is  proper  if  the  managers  can  he  sure  that  the  increased 
business  will  not  come  before  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  soft 
wood  tie.  An  instance  is  cited  of  a  track  34  miles  long,  built 
with  65-lb.  rail  on  cedar  lies  and  gravel  ballast,  which  handled 
the  line's  traffic  satisfactorily  for  13  years,  when,  simultaneously, 
a  stone  field  was  developed  near  the  line,  coal  was  diverted 
from  another  line,  and  merchandise  was  sent  over  that  line  to 
take  advantage  of  its  low  grade.  The  light  track  construction 
was  entirely  inadequate  to  support  ihe  heavy  equipment  which 
had  to  be  used  to  handle  the  increased  business,  and  the  first 
step  taken  was  to  replace  1,500  cedar  ties  per  mile  with  oak  during 
one  year.  The  remainder  were  changed  as  fast  as  possible.  The 
gravel  ballast  and  the  light  rail  after  five  years  of  this  service 
are  still  in  good  condition.  The  cedar  ties  when  removed  were 
apparently  sound  on  top,  but  were  slightly  decayed  from  the 
bottom;  were  crushed  from  !  in.  to  half  their  depth  by  the 
rail;  and  were  seriously  damaged  by  respiking  to  restore  the 
gage.  When  this  line  was  built  the  cedar  ties  were  selected  on 
account  of  their  long  life,  and  the  fact  that  there  was  no  ap- 
parent demand  for  a  hard  wood  tie  within  25  years.  The  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  conditions  in  repair  yards  are  ideal 
for  soft  ties.  Here  the  heaviest  load  is  a  switch  engine  and  the 
speed  is  always  low.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  empty  tracks 
at  coal  mines  and  in  storage  tracks  where  traffic  is  light.  The 
long  life  of  the  tie  and  its  lower  first  cost  can  properly  be  taken 
advantage  of  in  such  places. 

Committee :—Jas.  Sweeney  (C.  &  E.  1.),  J.  W.  McManama 
(B.  &  M.),  W.  H.  Heath  (Cent,  of  Ga.),  Oscar  Gabriel  (A.  T. 
&  S.  R),  John  McNulty  (C.  R.  I.  Si  P.),  Chas.  Newberg 
(C.  &  N.  W,). 

Diicussion:—T.  H.  Hickey  (Mich.  Cent.) — The  Michigan 
Central  has  used'cedar  ties  for  many  years,  bul  has  now  quit 
buying  them.  They  are  not  satisfactory  under  heavy  traffic,  and 
even  on  branch  lines  where  standard  equipment  is  used  these 
ties  are  being  replaced  by  white  oak. 

G.  M.  Greene  (C,  R-  I.  &  P.)— If  the  question  is  limited  to 
cedar  and  oak  ties,  1  would  say  that  Ihe  cedar  tie  is  unfit  for 
use  in  any  kind  of  track. 

T,  Thompson — I  do  not  believe  we  should  condemn  cedar 
ties.  The  number  in  use  on  branch  lines  and  side  tracks  is  very 
great  and  they  are  giving  good  service, 

C.  E,  Boone  (Bnngor  &  Aroostook)  —  It  is  economy  in  our 
part  of  the  country  to  use  cedar  ties,  because  that  is  the  only 
kind  we  can  get. 

A  motion  was  carried  to  the  effect  that  cedar  ties  are  not  suit- 
able for  switch  leads  or  main  track  under  heavy  traffic,  but  may 
be  economical  for  straight  track  under  light  traffic.  The  com- 
mittee report  was  revised  so  as  to  recommend  that  no  wood 
softer  than  yellow  pine  be  used  for  switch  lies  for  main  track, 
but  that  softer  woods  than  yellow  pine  may  be  economical  for 
light  traffic.     The  report  was  then  accepted. 

HOW   TO  REMEDV    SOFT    SPOTS    IN    THE   KOADBED. 

The  usual  cause  of  soft  spots  in  fills  is  the  presence  of  clay 
from  the  bottom  of  borrow  pits  or  stumps  placed  in  the  dump 
by  contractors;  and  in  cuts  the  presence  of  deconiposiuR  timber 
and  gumbo  clay.  Such  spots  soon  fail  to  support  the  track ; 
additional  ballast  is  tamped  into  them;  and  a  typical  soft  spot 
is  soon  formed.  When  the  cause  is  a  stump  or  timlicr  the  ob- 
jectionable material  should  be  removed  at  once,  as  ihe  trouble 
may  be  expected  lo  continue  until  it  has  rotted  entirely  away. 
Clay  on  the  surface  of  i  fill  usually  lii>lds  water  in  pockets  which 
must  be  drained  by  transverse  trenches.  These  trenches  slionld 
be;  a  foot  oj-  J8  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  pocket,  and  as  ci  )se 


together  as  the  formation  of  the  subgrade  requires.  They  should 
be  18  in.  wide  and  tilled  with  coarse  engine  cinders  to  a  depth 
of  15  in,,  with  ordinary  cinders  above  that  to  the  level  of  sub- 
grade.     The  cost  of  such  work  in  dollars  per  trench  is  given 
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Soft  spots  in  cuts,  due  to  the  presence  of  gumbo,  are  also  formed 
by  pockets  of  water  which  are  the  result  of  insufficient  drainage. 
Many  methods  have  been  tried  for  remedying  such  conditions  in 
cuts,  and  the  one  to  he  employed  is  very  frequently  determined 
by  the  amount  of  money  available.  The  least  expensive  remedy 
is  surface  drainage.  A  surface  ditch  can  be  built  to  intercept 
water  running  toward  ihe  cut  from  adjoining  fields,  and  an  open 
ditch  on  each  side  of  the  (rack  will  carry  away  the  water  filing 
in  the  cuts.  Such  open  ditches  should  be  kept  clean  and  free 
from  obstructions,  so  that  no  water  will  stand  in  them.  If  bottum 
of  the  pocket  in  the  subgrade  is  below  the  ditch,  so  that  the  surface 
drainage  fails,  the  ballast  may  be  removed  together  with  the 
clay  shoulder,  which  usually  heaves  on  both  sides  of  the  track, 
and  a  new  subgrade  formed  of  good  top  soil  from  the  adjoin- 
ing right-of-way.  In  many  cases  this  will  fill  up  the  pocket 
and  prevent  further  trouble.  The  besl  results  will,  of  course, 
be  secured  from  a  complete  system  of  lite  drains.  In  one  method 
of  tile  and  cross  draining  which  has  given  satisfaction,  an 
18-in.  trench  is  dug  parallel  with  the  track,  beginning  at  the 
outlci,  the  center  tine  of  the  tile  being  9  in.  outside  of  the 
end  of  the  ties  and  not  less  than  18  in.  below  the  pockets  to  be 
drained.  A  fall  of  at  least  I  ft,  in  1,000  ft.  should  be  provided. 
Four-inch  or  6-in  porous  tile  without  bell  joints  are  laid  in 
this  trench  after  shaping  the  bottom  of  the  trench  with  a  round 
tool.  The  trench  is  back  filled  with  engine  cinders,  and  cross 
trenches  are  dug  as  conditions  require. 
The  cost  of  such  drains  per  foot  is  given  as  follows; 

Dtplh  of  Yards  of  Laltor 

Ucain.Fl.  Material.  Cinderi.  (AvctiRc). 
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In  another  system  of  drainage  the  grade  line  should  be  de- 
termined by  an  engineer,  and  bell-end,  vitrified  tile,  not  less 
than  6  in.  in  diameter,  laid  on  a  bed  of  well  lamped  engine 
cinders  3  in,  deep.  The  depth  of  the  tile  drain  is  governed 
entirely  by  local  conditions,  being  always  below  frost  line.  The 
trench  is  filled  with  cinders,  and  cross  drains  are  put  in  al- 
ternately from  the  center  of  the  track  to  the  drains  on  each 
side.  Vitrified  tile  or  short  lengths  of  cast  iron  pipe  can  be  used 
for  cross  draining,  connection  with  the  longitudinal  drains  be- 
ing made  with  lees.  In  a  cut  which  is  expected  to  be  double- 
tracked  later,  a  single  line  of  pipe  may  be  laid  on  one  side, 
with  cross  drains  at  intervals  leading  to  concrete  catch  basins 
on  the  other  side  of  the  track.  When  the  second  track  is  laid 
the  ditch  can  be  partly  filled  with  cinders  and  an  additional  line 
of  pipe  laid  outside  the  new  track. 

Committee :—M.  Henry  (C.  &  E.  I.),  Chairman;  W.  B. 
Strother  fT.  &  W.  R.  R.>.  Henry  Klein  (C.  &  A.),  P,  H. 
Cnffnev  (Mo,  Pac).  J.  A,  Roland  (C.  &  N,  W.),  A.  It.  Rich- 
ards  (L.  E.  &  W.). 

Discussion:  M.  F.  Muff  (A.  T.  &  S,  F.)— In  a  bad  clay  fill  we 
h.ive  tried  tile  under  Ihe  ballast.  It  was  unsuccessful,  as  tlic 
heavy  traffic  broke  the  tile  and  displaced  it.  We  drained  it  by 
diKging  cross  trenches  filled  with  slag  and  cinders. 

Mr.  Hickey.— The  principal  trouble  on  fills  is  lack  of  sufficient 
ballast.  In  .some  cases  we  have  remedied  bad  spots  by  digging 
ciul  the  surface  clay  and  filling  it  wilh  riprap, 

W,  A,  Brandt  (C  &  N,  W.)— In  draining  cuts  we  back-fill  the 
trench  over  ihc  tile  with  cinders  level  with  the  surface,    I  see  no 
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advantage  in  partly  filling  the  trench  with  cinders  and  covering 
ihe  dnders  with  earth, 

Mr.  Richards — We  use  hard  glazed  tile  in  preference  to  porous 
tile.     It  gives  equal  satisfaction  and  is  much  more  durable. 

J.  P.  Warren  (St.  L.  S.  W.)— There  are  three  reasons  for 
slides  on  fills.  First,  borrow  pits  left  too  close  to  the  611;  sec- 
ond, hard  packed  runways  made  by  scrapers  and  filled  with  loose 
material;  third,  soil  laid  over  limestone,  resulting  in  slides  when 
the  soil  gets  wet.  We  have  found  it  necessary  to  blast  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  scarify  (he  surface  of  old  runways  and  drain  or 
till  borrow  pits. 

Mr.  Clough — I  would  recommend  non-porous  bell  tile.  The 
water  enters  at  the  joints  and,  since  the  tile  is  usually  forced  out 
of  line  by  traffic,  bell  tile  is  necessary  to  provide  drainage  if  the 
line  is  so  distorted.  When  the  surface  material  on  a  soft  spot  is 
removed  the  space  should  not  be  filled  with  soil ;  stone,  slag  or 
other  hard  material  should  be  used. 

Bruce  James  (C  &  E.  I.)— Bell  tile  will  fill  with  dirt  as  easily 
as  porous  tile,  and  porous  tile  draws  water  better  than  vitrified 
pipe. 

Mr.  Grills — We  find  that  old  fence  boards  laid  along  side  of 
the  line  of  tile  largely  prevents  its  getting  out  of  line. 

The  report  was  accepted,  after  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
when  surface  material  is  removed  the  space  should  be  filled  with 
hard  material  rather  than  with  soil ;  also  with  vitrified  or  glazed 
lile  be  recommended  instead  of  porous  tile.  A  recommendation 
was  added  that  more  attention  be  given  in  the  construction  of 
new  roadbed  to  the  prevention  of  drainage  troubles. 

MOTOR   HAND  CAHS  FOR  SECTION    USE.  I 

The  committee's  report  was  based  on  the  experience  of  it  J 
members.  The  chairman  emphasized  the  fact  that  simplicity  of 
construction  is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  satisfactory  motor 
hand  car,  since  section  foremen  are  not  skilled  mechanics  and  it 
is  desirable  that  the  foreman  be  able  to  m.ike  any  necessary 
adjustments  during  the  operation  of  the  car.  Sufficient  power 
must  also  be  secured  in  such  a  car,  as  it  is  often  necessary  to 
carry  a  large  force  of  men  under  adverse  conditions  of  grade 
and  wind.  He  stated  that  his  road  had  installed  a  Fairbanks- 
Morse  motor  car  which  had  enabled  them  to  reduce  the  main- 
tenance force  practically  one- half,  giving  one  foreman  a  12- 
mile  section  which  had  been  covered  previously  by  two  fore- 
men, each  with  six-mile  sections.  The  one  gang  is  now  able  to 
do  the  work  easier  and  better  than  it  was  done  before  by  two 
gangs  with  ordinary  h^nd  cars.  Not  including  the  wages  of  the 
laborers,  the  savings  in  the  wages  of  one  section  foreman  at 
?65  a  month  has  amounted  to  $1,365  since  the  car  was  put  in 
service.  The  car  is  etjuipped  with  handles  in  addition  to  the 
motor,  so  that  in  case  of  motor  failure  it  can  be  hand-operated. 
This  feature  is  considered  very  desirable  in  such  a  car.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  old  fashioned 
walking  beam  hand  car  is  the  most  out  of  date  piece  of  ap- 
paratus in  use  on  railways  today.  He  mentioned  the  use  of  a 
sail  car  which  was  a  brilliant  success  as  long  as  the  wind  blew 
from  the  right  direction. 

Committee :—D.  E.  Lynch  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  Chairman;  John 
Heshion  (Mo.  Pac),  A.  L.  Klein  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  Warren 
Peachey  (E.  &  T.  H.), 

Discutsion:  C.  King  (Long  Island)— The  committee  received 
letters  from  various  individuals  showing  that  motor  cars  are  eco- 
nomical {or  branch  lines  and  lines  with  light  traffic.  The  infor- 
mation included  was  similar  to  that  given  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gaselte  of  May  19,  1911. 

J.  P.  Warren  (St.  L.  S.  W.)— Motor  cars  should  be  recom- 
mended and  used  wherever  practicable,  but  sections  should  not 
be  lengthened  nor  forces  reduced.  The  cars  should  be  used  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  men  on  the  sections  they  now  cover. 

Mr.  Richards—The  tendency  is  to  increase  section  lengths  far 
beyond  the  amount  warranted  by  the  saving  in  time  and  labor  of 
men  going  to  and  from  work. 

Ur.   King— It   ■hould   be   euy  to   combine  three   Mven>mile 


two  and  maintain  the  tracks  to  better  standards,  keep- 
ing all  the  labor  but  saving  one  foreman. 

Mr.  Ryan — We  have  tried  maintaining  twelve  miles  of  double 
track  with  one  gang  and  a  motor  car,  but  it  was  found  impos- 
sible and  it  is  now  divided  into  three  sections. 

Mr.  King — I  do  not  favor  lengthening  sections,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult lo  secure  motor  cars  unless  the  company  could  be  given  the 
advantage  of  some  of  the  savings  effected  by  their  use. 

A  motion  was  made  and  carried,  to  the  effect  that  the  asso- 
ciation approves  the  use  of  motor  hand  cars  for  section  use. 


The  concrete  and  steel  ties  which  are  being  experimented  with 
on  many  roads  have  developed  a  number  of  defects.  Many  of 
them  are  heavy  and  hard  to  handle,  increasing  both  first  and 
maintenance  cost.  Some  of  the  steel  ties  are  hard  to  maintain 
in  track  protected  by  automatic  signals  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  proper  insulation.  Others  are  so  designed  that 
it  is  hard  to  apply  the  rail  to  them  with  anything  but  a  bolt 
and  nut,  which  by  many  roads  is  not  considered  satisfactory. 
Such  a  fastening  might  become  so  damaged  by  salt  brine  from 
refrigerator  cars,  the  loosening  of  the  nuts,  or  derailment  of  an 
engine  or  car,  that  new  ties  and  fastenings  would  have  to  be 
applied  before  the  track  could  be  made  safe.  The  following 
points  must  be  considered  in  deciding  on  any  steel  ( 


1.  Original  cost. 

2.  Cost  of  handling  at.  determined  by  its  weight,  shape  and 
kind  of  fastening. 

3.  Safety  of  the  appliance  by  which  the  rail  is  fastened. 

4.  Labor  required  to  fasten  the  rail  to  tie  and  keep  such 
fastenings  in  proper  condition. 

5.  Durability  and  efliciency  of  the  insulating  material  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  on  all  kinds  of  roadbed  and  under  all  kinds 
of  traffic. 

The  reiHirl  suggests  that  a  steel  or  concrete  tie  somewhat 
wider  and  not  so  deep  as  the  standard  tie  might  answer  the 
purpose.  A  tie  of  this  shape  would  secure  the  same  amount 
of  bearing  from  the  rail  and  on  the  roadbed  with  a  fewer  num- 
ber per  mile,  and  less  material  would  be  required  in  the  ties. 
Such  a  tie  would  also  require  less  ballast,  which  is  an  important 
item  with  the  expensive  ballasts  which  are  being  used  on  heavy 
traffic  roads. 

Committee  :—L.  C.  Ryan  (C.  &  N.  W.),  Chairman;  P.  J.  McAn- 
drews  (C.  &  N.  W.),  F.  R.  Uyng  (B.  &  L.  E.),  John  D.  Poland 
(U.   P.),  F.  D.   Harrigan   (Pere  Marquette),  John  G'Leary. 

Discussion:  Mr.  Ryan— Most  of  the  steel  ties  the  comniittees 
examined  cost  $2.50  to  $3.50  and  the  life  was  estimated  at  25 
to  35  years.     Our  oak  ties  now  cost  more  than  $1.00. 

Mr.  Muff— We  have  in  use  106  insulated  steel  ties  on  a  curve 
on  a  heavy  grade  and  under  heavy  traffic.  They  have  not 
slewed  and  have  not  required  any  maintenance  in  two  months 
after  the  ties  were  properly  surfaced. 

A.  C.  Rupp  (C.  C.  C.  &  St  L.)— We  have  in  service  about 
one  mile  of  Carnegie  steel  ties.  We  had  a  derailment  affecting 
both  steel  and  wooden  ties ;  the  steel  was  undamaged,  but  two- 
thirds  of  the  wooden  ties  were  destroyed. 

T.  Thompson — I  believe  it  is  economical  to  use  steel  ties  in 
some  form  in  cinder  pits  or  in  locations  where  wood  is  rapidly 
burned  by  hot  cinders. 

Several  patented  steel  ties  were  then  described  and  their 
relative  merits  discussed. 

Mr.  Foley — We  have  used  three  types  of  concrete  ties.  Two 
have  failed,  but  the  third  is  still  in  track  and  apparently  giving 
satisfaction,  1  doubt  whether  concrete  ties  will  ever  be  used  for 
heavy  main  line  traffic,  but  they  may  be  developed  for  use  in 
passing  tracks  or  industrial  tracks. 

The  report  was  accepted  as  information. 


Treated  ties  are  usually  received  from  the  treating  pluit  st 
very  ihort  time  after  they  receive  treatment     On  tiu  treated 
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with  creosote  there  is  usually  a  considerable  amount  of  oil 
which  is  not  yet  absorbed  by  the  wood.  It  is  considered  best 
to  lay  such  ties  in  track  immediately  if  possible,  especially  if 
they  are  laid  in  gravel,  rock  or  burnt  gumbo  ballast,  with  a 
box  dressing.  The  ties  in  such  ballast  are  surrounded  so  as  to 
prevent  air  and  moisture  entering  to  any  great  extent.  In 
most  cases,  however,  it  is  necessary  for  various  reasons  to  pile 
the  tie!  before  placing  them  in  track.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  unloading  ties  on  single  track  to  place  them  on  the  side  op- 
posite telegraph  line,  if  passible,  and  in  any  event  at  least  50 
ft.  from  telegraph  poles  or  crossing  or  station  signs,  to  eliminate 
danger  of  fire.  Ties  treated  with  creosote  should  be  piled  close 
to  prevent  air  and  moisture  from  coming  in  contact  with  them. 
Unlike  untreated  ties  or  ties  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  it  is  not 
considered  necessary  to  place  old  ties  on  the  ground  under 
creosoted  ties.  Sod  should  be  removed  for  a  distance  of  15 
ft.  from  the  pile  to  prevent  fire  being  carried  to  the  ties.  The 
number  of  ties  to  be  placed  in  a  mile  of  track  determines  largely 
the  size  of  piles.  Most  roads,  however,  have  a  standard  for 
piling  creosoted  ties  which  calls  for  two  ties  as  sleepers,  with 
77  or  78  ties  piled  in  close  layers  cross-box  style.  The  com- 
mittee suggests  an  alternate  method  for  the  consideration  of  the 
association.  In  this  method  the  ties  are  all  laid  in  the  same  di- 
rection, either  parallel  with  or  perpendicular  to  the  track.  The 
piles  rests  on  two  sleepers  and  each  course  of  ties  contains  one 
less  than  the  course  below,  breaking  joints  and  providing  a 
slope  on  both  sides  which  will  shed  water  easily.  It  is  thought 
that  this  method  of  piling  will  reduce  the  expense  and  will  give 
equally  as  good  results  as  the  more  usual  method.  By  putting 
12  ties  in  the  bottom  tier  the  pile  will  contain  78  ties.  Smaller 
piles  can  be  made  by  starting  with  a  smaller  number  in  the 
bottom  tier.  One  advantage  of  this  method  of  piling  is  that 
it  is  easy  to  discover  if  any  ties  have  been  stolen,  and  if  it  is 
considered  necessary  to  protect  them  a  single  strand  of  wire  can 
be  fastened  to  all  the  outside  ties.  Ties  treated  with  zinc 
chloride  should  be  piled  so  as  to  expose  their  surface  as  much  as 
possible  to  secure  rapid  absorption,  since  the  wood  is  more 
thoroughly  impregnated  with  the  zinc  chloride  as  it  dries. 
Committee:—!,  H.  Lynch   (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  Chairman. 

EUERGENCY    STOCK    OF    TOOLS. 

The  prevalent  practice  of  permitting  section  foremen  to 
carry  surplus  tools  and  track  material  in  stock  in  the  tool  house 
results  in  a  large  amount  of  material  being  stored  in  this  way 
which  represents  a  large  idle  investment.  The  chairman  of 
the  committee  suggests  a  method  for  eliminating  this  practice. 
which  is  agreed  to  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee.  The 
suggestion  includes  the  following  points: 

1.  Suitable  buildings  should  be  provided  at  the  roadmaster's 
headquarters  in  which  a  specified  number  of  surplus  tools  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  small  track  material,  such  as  bolts 
and  spikes,  could  be  kept.  This  material  could  be  secured  by 
the  foreman  upon  requisition,  and  if  desired,  the  roadmaster's 
clerk  could  keep  a  record  by  sections  of  the  material  furnished 
each  foreman. 

2.  Worn  out  tools  which  cannot  be  repaired  by  the  foreman 
should  be  sent  to  headquarters  to  be  exchanged  for  new  ones. 
This  will  enable  the  roadmaster's  department  to  know  what 
disposition  is  made  of  old  tools.  They  can  be  inspected  under 
the  roadmaster's  supervision  and  those  which  cannot  be  re- 
paired shipped  to  the  storekeeper,  and  the  parts  which  may  be 
of  use  sent  to  the  shop  for  repair.  This  would  enable  all  old 
tools  from  a  roadmaster's  territory  to  be  sent  to  the  store- 
keeper in  one  shipment  instead  of  many  as   at  present. 

3.  The  roadmaster  can  make  one  or  two  monthly  requisitions 
on  the  storehouse  for  tools  and  material,  securing  on  this  requi' 
sition  a  30  days'  supply.  This  eliminates  the  necessity  for  the 
numerous  requests  by  section  foremen. 

Committee:—;.  H.  Jones  (A  .T.  &  S.  F.),  Chairman;  J.  E, 
Sampson  (B.  &  M.),  B.  A.  West  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  J.  T.  Martin 
(D.  T.  &  r.),  Wm.  J.  McDcrmot  (C  &  N.  W,). 


NSW    APFLIANCES. 


The  committee  includes  in  its  list  of  new  appliances  some  de- 
vices which  are  not  entirely  new,  but  which  have  undergone 
such  radical  changes  in  recent  years  that  they  deserve  renewed 
attention.    The  following  devices  are  included  in  the  report: 

1.  Shoulder  tie  plates. — The  committee  recommends  shoulder 
plates  7'/i  in.  x  9  in.,  extending  2^  in.  beyond  the  base  of  the  rail 
on  the  outside  and  1^  in.  on  the  inside,  the  plate  to  be  ^  in.  thick 
at  the  outside  edge  of  the  rail  base,  tapering  to  7/16  ia  at  the 
inside  edge.  The  plate  should  be  corrugated  or  flanged  on  the 
bottom  to  prevent  rattling.  The  use  of  tie  plates  is  recom- 
mended on  all  main  line  tracks  and  switch  leads  and  turnouts 
where  traffic  is  heavy. 

2.  Rail  anchors. — The  anchors  with  the  fewest  number  of 
parts  are  recommended,  as  they  are  easy  to  apply,  can  be  read- 
ily removed  when  the  lail  is  changed,  and  are  applied  without 
loss  or  breakage. 

3.  Solid  manganese  frogs.— The  use  of  solid  manganese  spring 
rail  frogs  under  heavy  traffic  at  high  speed,  and  some  form 
of  hard  frog  on  all  heavy  traffic  switching  leads  is  recommended. 

4.  Manganese  steel  points. — Solid  manganese  steel  or  a  sim- 
ilar material  is  recommended  for  use  in  switch  points,  the  full 
length  of  the  point  to  be  made  of  the  special  steel  where  traffic 
is  heavy-enough  to  warrant  the  expense. 

5.  Switch  slide  plates. — Gage  plates  should  be  at  least  3H  in. 
X  6  in.,  insulated  when  necessary  and  turned  up  at  both  ends  to 
form  a  shoulder  for  bracing.  Slide  plates  should  be  12  iiL  long 
and  turned  up  at  the  ends.  Braces  should  be  placed  on  every 
tie  from  the  gage  plate  to  the  heel  of  the  switch  point.  Special 
plates  punched  to  order  should  be  used  on  joint  tie  back  of 
the  heel  of  the  switch  point  to  the  point  where  standard  tie 
plates  can  be  used.  A  malleable  iron  casting  should  be  made  to 
fit  between  the  stock  rail  and  the  switch  point,  to  be  bolted  to 
the  stock  rail. 

6.  New  automatic  switch  stand. — Automatic  switch  stands 
are  recommended  for  yards  to  prevent  derailments  caused  by 
running  through  switches  equipped  with  rigid  stands. 

7.  Motor  hand  cars  for  section  men. — The  use  of  gasoline 
motor  hand  cars  of  simple  two-cycle  design,  weighing  between 
650  and  700  lbs.  is  recommended 

8.  Screw  spikes. — The  use  of  screw  spikes  is  favored. 

9.  Hydro-carbon  for  snow  melting.— The  use  of  hydro- 
carbon, a  highly  inflammable  liquid,  for  melting  snow  around 
switches,  by  pouring  out  the  liquid  and  setting  fire  to  it,  is  men- 
tioned as  an  experiment  worth  consideration. 

10.  Ballast  sprinkler. — A  car  equipped  for  sprinkling  stone 
ballast  is  described  and  illustrated.  This  car  was  described  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gaztite  of  June  16,  1911,  page  1419,  and  the 
arguments  in  favor  of  its  use  were  given  in  that  description. 

11.  Sod  line  trimmer  and  roller. — A  new  sod  line  trimmer 
and  roller  is  described  and  illustrated,  the  device  being  the  same 
as  that  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaeette  of  June  16,  1911, 
page  1422. 

12.  A  railway  ditcher. — A  ditcher  is  described  and  illustrated 
which  has  all  the  qualities  of  a  steam  shovel  and  can  be  used 
for  sloping  and  ditching  wet  cuts,  removing  slides,  handling 
rock,  timber  or  ties,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a  light  wrecking 
crane.  It  can  be  handled  on  the  deck  of  an  ordinary  flat  car, 
or  can  be  placed  on  the  ground  and  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  steam  shovel.  It  is  recommended  for  stripping  the  top  soil 
from  gravel  pits,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  could  be  more  widely 
adopted. 

Committee :— A.  M.  Ctough  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.),  D.  Foley 
(Mich.  Cent.),  M.  H.  Connolly  (Cinn.  No.),  T.  Thompson 
(A,  T.  &  S.  F.),  J.  M.  Meade  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.),  A.  W.  Tabert 
(C.  S  N.  W.). 

ELEOCION   OF   OPPICSSS. 

New  officers  elected  are  as  follows:  President.  A.  M.  aough, 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  Batavia.  N.  Y.;  first  vice- 
president,  T.  F.  Donahoe,   Baltimore  ft  Oh^"'  G^*"""**^'  ^**i 
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second  vice-president,  M.  H.  Connolly.  Cincinnati  Northern, 
Van  Wert,  Ohio ;  secretary-treasurer,  L,  C.  Ryan,  Chicago  & 
Northwestern,  Sterling,  III. ;  member  of  executive  committee, 
James  Sweeney,  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  Danville,  III. 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 10,  1912. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Track  Supply  Association,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  one  year :  President,  W.  C.  Kidd, 
Ramapo  Iron  Works.  Hillbum,  N.  Y.;  vice-president,  A.  H. 
Weston,  Lackawanna  Steel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  secretary- 
treasurer,  F.  A.  Preston,  P,  &  M.  Company,  Chicago;  executive 
committee,  Walter  H.  Allen,  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  Steel- 
ton,  Pa. ;  Thomas  E.  Vaughn,  Vaughn  Rail  Support  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

EXHIBITS. 


The    following  firms   made  exhibit 


Ireon  ManuEiccuring  Comrany,  St.  Louii,  Mo.— aark  I 
rail  bract:  Boss  nut  lock.  REprcicntcd  by  E.  L.  Adrci 
NicdecUndtc. 

IX  Forge  Company,  Cblcago. — Ajai  mangancar  iiul 
rail;  Ajax  rail  Heel  bracci.     Bcpmented  by  F.  B.  B 


American  Valve  &  Meter  Company,  ( 

Repreiented  by  j".  T.  McGarry  and"^.  c!"An( 

Appleyird,  G.   T.,  Grand  Kapidi,  Hich.— Appleya 

railway  tie.     Bepreienleif  by  G.  T.  Apdeyard 


Represenled   by  J.   J.   ' 

Obio.— Andenon  interl< 


M.  RobtoD. 
by  S.  T.  HaIcber__and'T/il.''wh*^ 


L"C 


Conlinuout  Ftog  A  Croiiing  Company,  St.  Louii.  Mo.— Model  ( 
(inuout  raillrog.     Repteiented  by  William  G.  Brown  and  B.  B. 

Cook    Standard   Tool    Company,    Kafamazoo,    M----      '^"-'- '■— 

deK:riptive  literature.     Repteiented  by  Eugt 

Cbicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Compan;     "'  '  " 

cam 'can  N'o.  28  atiiTNo!  JD  Fairbankg-MorBC  inipection  earai  foity. 
ion  geared  rattbel  jacks;  foriy-ion  Duff  raichel  forged  tieel  hydraulic 
iacka;  otbet  track  jack).  Represented  by  Lorenzo  Norvell,  E.  E. 
Penbray.  A.  T.  Young,  £.  M.  Fiiber,  D.  T.  Higgina  and  C.  F.  Fuigit. 
Goldie,  William,  Jr.,  A  Company,  Bay  City,  Uicb.—Samplei  oi  Goldie  Fer- 
Repreiented  by  William  Goldie,  Jr. 


Hayea  Track  ApplUnce  Company.  Richmond,  Ind.— Hi 

lented  by  WilUam  Harding  Davii. 
Indianapolil  Switcb  k  Frog  Company,  Springfield,  Oh 

mannneM  froga  and  cronin^  and  teat  bara  of  "~ 

of   inaullation   and   complete    line    of    blue    pr. 

eonalmction.     Repreaenled  by  E.  C.  Price. 
Kalamaaoo   RailTay    Supply   Company,    Kalamaxoo, 

of  track  devicea.     Repreiented  by  John  McKioi 
Lw:lnwanna  Sleel  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— Abbott 


■bowing   detaiia   of 

h.— General   diapUy 

jnd  Lewi*  O'Key. 

Abbott  rail  joint  plate;  Abbolt 


direction.  Repreiented  by  A.  H.  Wealon. 
&  H.  Company.  Cblcago,— P.  &  H.  snti-rgil 
lectori.  Repre«nled  fay  P.  W.  Moore,  F.  A 
and  George  E.  Johnson, 
nniylvanla  Steel  Company.  Sleellon,  Fa.— Deii 
Steelton  Poiiliye  switch  stands;  main  line 
New  Century  adjusuble  and  non .adjustable  s- 
by  Robert  E.  Belknap.  N.  E.  Salaicb,  G.  ■ 
-IE.  Dwiit. 


Railway  List  Company,  Chicago.— Copies  of  paper.  Railtray  EKfjittriii 
MainttnaKct  of  iVay  and  OKrial  List  of  Railway  OKcials.  Repreie 
by  W.  E.  Magraw,  L.  F.  Wilson  and  K.  L.  Van  Auken. 


Ramapo  Iron  Works,  iiilbum,  N.  Y.— Si 

tie  plates;  enameled  interlocked  swili...  ... 

W.   C.    Kidd  and   Arthur  Gemunder. 
Reinforced  Rail  Joint  Company,   S.  Louis,  Mo. 

joint*.      Represented  by   H,   F.   Reelch,   W 

Fender. 
Sellers  Haoufacturini  Company.  Chicago.- Selli 

Represented  by  J.  T.  Markham  and  ' 


"r" 

T^mpletoi 


■  "^  Ml 

ii?n  Ralf  "^S^* 


Supi^  Company,  St.  Louii 

attndi.     Rep- 
Salt  Lake  City,  Ut^.— Univeraat  metallic 


them  Railway  Supply  Compan 
Represented  by  E.  Catlio,  Jr., 
ipleton  Kenley  Company,  Ltd. 


_.id  L.  E.  Truxler. 

., , r"-,- .  Chicago. — SimpICK  track 

•ented  by  A.  E.  Barrow. 
U.  S.  Wind  Engine^ft  Pump  Company.  Batavia, 


ny.  St.  Louis,  Mo.— 


_  _  _i».  Mo.— Samplei  of  Vaughan 
>porl  and  model  of  Chami^on  concrete  fence  maid.  Bepreac 
l^eodore  E.  Vaughan  and  J.  C.  Sterling.  . 


There  are  about  375  miles  of  railways  in  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, of  whicli  225  miles  are  private. 


NEW   RAIL  RELAYING   MACHINE. 

A  rail  relaying  machine  has  been  in  use  on  the  Aurora  di- 
vision of  the  Burlington  for  some  time  which  differs  in  several  re- 
spects from  other  machines  built  for  this  purpose.  It  consists  es- 
sentially of  a  4^-in.  x  9-in,  timber  beam  resting  on  a  light  stand- 
ard gage  push  car  about  4  ft.  longer  than  the  common  car  and 
with  platform  removed.  This  beam  is  supported  on  a  ball  bear- 
ing pivot  at  the  front  end  of  the  car  and  moves  on  a  nest  of 
live  rollers  concentric  with  this  pivot  at  the  rear  end.  The  beam 
is  strengthened  by  a  steel  truss  rod  which  passes  through  the 


with   the 


,  and  D.  R. 
"and  Jl'c. 


Rail  Ralaylng  Car  In  Servlca. 

vertical  center  post.  A  l}^-in.  rope,  with  a  rail  long  at  one 
end,  passes  over  a  pulley  near  the  front  end  of  the  beam  and 
over  another  pulley  in  the  center  post,  to  a  reel  mounted  on  a 
platform  at  the  rear  end,  upon  which  it  is  wound.  Three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  old  rail  are  placed  on  this  platform  to  balance 
the  car  when  it  is  carrying  a  rail  with  the  tongs  at  the  front 
end.  A  ladder  is  provided  near  the  front  end  »i  the  beam,  on 
which  a  man  rides  when  a  rail  is  not  being  handled  in  order 
to  maintain  the  balance.  Eight  men  are  required  to  operate  the 
car.  Two  men  on  the  platform  raise  and  lower  the  rail  with  the 
reel,  while  two  other  men  working  -on  the  ground  at  the  rear 
end  swing  the  car  sideways  and  move  it  forward.  One  man 
handles  the  tongs  at  the  front  end,  another  one  at  the  front 
end  assists  in  swinging  the  car  when  loaded,  and  balancing  it 


I,  d"  T.''H»kfiSg 

60  Hanard  frog: 
le  switcb  stand: 
ids.  Repreaenled 
y,    W.   H.   Allen 


Rail  loii ,_.,.  .  .       __         _ _.     _    _ 

joinla.     Repreiented   by    William    E.    Clark.    11.    O.    HoUoway.   Charles 

Jenkinson  and  W.  J.  Boyer. 
Railroad  Supply  Company,  Chicago.- Wolhaupiei  and  Hartiman  toike  plalea 

and  track  holts.     Represented  by  M.  J.  Camerford  and  W.  A.   Dayton. 
Railwm  Art  Gattttt,   New  York.— Copies  of  Railmy  Agr  Giuttli,  Signal 

EHgiHttrmd  Siptal  Diriclory.     Repreiented  by  John  N.  Reynolds  and 


ited 


Rail  Rallying  Car  LIftlna  a  Rail. 

while  empty,  while  a  man  is  required  at  each  end  of  the  rail  to 
steady  it  and  guide  it  into  place. 

Two  important  advantages  of  this  machine  are  that  it  runs  on 
the  rails  already  laid  and  that  rail  can  be  kid  to  equal  advantage 
on  either  or  both  sides  at  the  same  time.  At  the  time  at  which 
these  views  were  taken  both  rails  were  being  laid  at  the  same 
time  and  all  work  was  cleaned  up  as  the  gang  moved  forward. 

While  it  is  not  so  important  that  the  car  be  got  off  the 
track  hurriedly,  as  a  steel  gang  is  always  working  und*r  flag 
protection,  this  car  is  readily  lifud  off  the  track  in  two  pieces 
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by  ihe  men  using  it.  The  ipeed  in  relaying  rail  with  this  car  is 
the  same,  or  a.  little  faster,  than  when  using  tongs.  However, 
but  eight  men  are  required,  where  ordinarily,  with  100-lb.  rail, 
such  as  was  being  laid  at  this  point,  18  or  20  men  are  required 
to  handle  it  with  tongs,  showing  a  saving  of  10  to  12  men  with 
the  use  of  the  machine.  On  the  afternoon  of  July  24,  4,428  Irack 
ft.,  or  8,856  lineal  ft.  of  rail  were  laid  with  it  between  1 :20  and 
4:50  p.  m.  This  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  see  what  could  be 
done  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  All  traffic  was 
thrown  on  to  other  tracks,  the  afternoon  was  cool  and  cloudy, 
and  half  the  spikes  had  been  pulled  in  advance.  The  gang  con- 
sisted of  61  men ;  four  pulling  spikes,  six  throwing  out  rail,  six 
adzing  ties,  eight  on  the  car,  one  placing  expansion  shims,  one 
distributing  bolts  and  spikes,  -20  bolting  up,  12  spiking,  two  flag- 
men, and  a  water  boy,  in  addition  to  the  timekeeper,  assistant 
foreman  and  foreman.  The  rail  was  fully  spiked  and  bolted, 
but  the  old  rail  was  not  uncoupled. 

This  machine  was  devised  and  built  by  Lew  Gudgell,  master 
carpenter  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Galesburg, 
III.,  and  is  being  used  on  the  Aurora  division  of  the  Burlington 
under  the  direction  of  W.  S.  Kirby,  superintendent,  and 
E.  Keough,  roadmaster,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  assistance 
in  gathering  this  information. 


MAINTAINING    AUTOMATIC    SIGNALS    WITH    SECTION 
FORCES. 

For  tbe  past  year  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  maintaining 
automatic  block  signals  on  double  track  with  the  regular  sec- 
tion forces  on  that  part  of  the  Nebraska  division  between  Kear- 
ney, Neb.,  and  North  Platte,  a  distance  of  95  miles.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  signals  in  this  territory  were  maintained  by  a 
separate  corps  of  men  working  under  a  district  maintainer  and 
independent  of  the  track  department,  as  on  other  pans  of  the 
system.  The  sections  on  this  district  are  9  miles  long,  and  each 
section  foreman  has  an  assistant  and  from  10  to  15  men.  At  the 
time  the  maintenance  was  turned  over  to  the  track  department 
the  district  maintainer  was  made  an  assistant  roadmaster,  and 
the  maintainers  were  made  assistant  foremen,  except  in  one 
or  two  cases  where  maintainers  with  track  experience  were 
made  foremen.  The  pay  of  the  foremen  was  raised  at  the  same 
time  from  $65  to  $75  per  month.  While  the  former  maintainers 
have  practically  all  left  by  this  time,  the  section  foremen  have 
rapidly  learned  the  work. 

Previous  to  taking  up  the  signal  work  nearly  all  the  foremen 
had  enrolled  in  the  correspondence  courses  of  signaling  pro- 
vided by  the  educational  bureau  of  the  Union  Pacific  (see  Rail- 
■way  Age  Gazette  for  June  16,  1911,  page  1424).  These  lessons 
were  of  much  help  to  the  men  in  handling  their  new  duties.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  number  of  signal  failures  increased  at 
first,  but  they  came  down  to  normal  within  a  short  time.  Signal 
maintenance  has  largely  been  regarded  as  a  work  requiring 
mechanical  and  electrical  knowledge  and  skill  beyond  those  of 
the  average  foreman,  but  they  have  mastered  it  readily. 

This  method  of  maintaining  signals  with  the  track  forces  has 
several  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  it  eliminates  the  double 
the  foreman  can  inspect  the  signals  at  the 
s  making  his  track  inspection.  Again,  under 
vas  necessary  tor  the  maintainer  to  call  on 
the  section  forces  for  help  whenever  he  had  any  heavy  work 
to  do,  and  in  such  cases  much  time  was  tost  by  the  men  in  wait- 
ing for  one  another.  The  presence  of  the  men  from  the  two 
departments  also  frequently  led  to  trouble. 

The  increase  in  salary  offered  an  incentive  to  the  better  class 
of  foremen  to  study  the  operation  of  signals  and  increased  their 
efficiency  as  a  class.  This  plan  has  worked  out  even  better  than 
was  expected  by  the  local  officers,  and  is  regarded  by  them  as  a 
success.  It  has  been  carried  out  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Thomas  Scott,  roadmaster. 


daily   inspect io 
same  time  that  he  i 
the  old   syst 


WOOD  TREATED  WITH  PRESERVATIVES. 

A  bulletin  published  by  llie  United  Stales  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Forest  Service,  on  quantity  of  wood  treated  with  pre- 
servatives in  United  States  during  1910,  shows  that  the  71  plants 
reporting  treated  17,933,918  hewed  ties  and  8,500,657  sawed  tics 
during  that  year.  In  addition  to  these  standard  ties,  there  were 
also  treated  by  these  plants  9,383,366  board  feet  of  switch  ties, 
1,402,109  board  feet  of  bridge  ties  and  7,826,749  lineal  feet  of 
pding.  Fifteen  railways  reported  the  operation  of  timber- 
treating  plants,  and  many  others  reported  that  their  supply  was 
being  treated  by  commercial  plants.  The  report  shows  a  tendency 
toward  the  treatment  of  certain  classes  of  material  which  have 
heretofore  been  little  treated,  including  tie  plugs,  pole  brackets, 
fence  posts  and  tunnel  wedges.  The  following  is  a  table  show- 
ing quantities  of  wood  preserved  in  the  United  States  during  the 
last  four  years  prepared  from  statistics  gathered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Wood  Preservers'  Association : 
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A  law  of  the  Dominican  government  provides  that  30  per  cent, 
of  the  internal  revenues  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest 
on  capital  invested  in  the  building  of  railways,  whether  by  pri- 
vate corporations  or  borrowed  by  the  government.  It  further 
provides  that  interest  may  be  paid  up  lo  6  per  cent.;  that  a  bonus 
of  $3,200  be  allowed  for  each  mile  constructed,  and  that 
this  portion  of  the  revenues  shall  not^e"  ;i^e<i.^(af  |  ^iiy  other 
purpose. 
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The  station  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  at  Thistle  Junction, 

I'lLih,  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  6;  loss,'  including  seven 
freight  cars,  $25,000. 

Tlic  governnient  lias  begun  suit  in  Boston  against  the  Boston 
&  Maine  for  eight  violations  of  the  safety  appliance  law,  said  to 
have  been  committed  in  April  last. 

Three  thousand  freight  cars,  which  for  some  months  have 
been  stored  on  one  of  the  main  tradts  of  the  Petersburg  cut-off 
tif  Ihe  Pennsylvania,  near  Altoona,  have  been  put  into  service. 

Announcement  has  been  made  by  H.  B.  Perham,  president  of 
the  Order  of  Railroad  Telegraphers,  at  Denver,  Colo,,  that  an 
increase  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  operators  has  been 
authorized   on   the   Denver  &  Rio   Grande. 

At  Boston,  September  6,  Mr.  Graha me- White,  carrying  one 
pnsscngcr.  flew  across  Boston  Harbor  and  back,  a  total  distance 
of  33  miles,  in  27  minutes,  25  seconds.  At  Etanipes,  France, 
September  8,  Mr.  Halles  flew  continuously  for  14  hours,  7  minutes, 
making  in  that  time  a  distance  of  777  miles. 

The  real  estate  committee  of  the  board  of  trade  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  has  adopted  resolutions  expressing  its  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  President  Bush  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  improve  and 
expand  railway  service  in  Arkansas,  and  urging  fair  and  just 
treatment  of  the  roads  in  all  of  their  relations  with  the  people. 

Firemen  on  the  Erie  Railroad  have  made  demands  for  in- 
creased rates  of  pay  which  will  involve  an  increase  of  between 
10  and  12  per  cent.  A  year  ago  the  company  granted  a  10  pet 
cent,  increase  of  wages  to  its  firemen  and  present  demands,  if 
granted,  will  mean  an  advance  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  two 

Four  trains  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  running  between 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile  along  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
have  been  fitted  with  wire  mosquito  screens,  the  screens  being 
provided  in  all  of  the  windows  and  doors  of  all  the  passenger 
cars.  The  trains  are  numbers  7  and  9  westbound,  and  8  and  10 
eastbound. 

The  gasolene  electric  passenger  car  recently  bought  by  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  is  now  running  regularly  between  Squa 
Pan  and  Van  Buren,  48  miles.  The  train  consists  of  this  car 
and  a  trailer  containing  baggage  accommodations.  The  time 
taken  for  the  trip  is  2  hours  12  minutes,  the  same  as  heretof're 
with  steam  power. 

An  appeal  in  the  Union  Pacific-  Soutbern  Pacifi'  merger  suit, 
which  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  railways  last  June,  was  filed 
by  the  government  in  the  United  St.-M.  Court  'it  Salt  Lake  City, 
September  9.  The  goveiiiment  contends  that  the  court  eired  in 
holding  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  not  competing  for  traffic 
with  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  in  holding  that  the  purchase  by  the 
Oregon  Short  Line  of  51  per  cent,  of  the  Salt  Lake  route  was 
not  in  violation  of  law. 

Under  a  new  contract  between  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  each  company  will  pay  the 
other  for  all  services  rendered.  All  telegrams  sent  under  the 
franks  issued  to  officers  of  the  road  will  be  charged  against  the 
railway;  and  an  order  has  been  issued  requiring  the  elimination 
of  unnecessary  telegraphic  reports  or  communications.  Officers 
and  employees  must  use  the  telegraph  only  when  the  business  of 
the  company  actually  demands  it,  and  when  train  mail  will  not, 
serve  the  purpose. 

Col.  B.  W.  Dunn,  chief  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Explosives, 
30  Vesey  street,  New  York  City,  has  issued  a  lour-page  pamphlet 
describing  a  number  of  accidents  which  have  occurred  in  the 
handling  of  explosives,  acids,  inflammable  gases,  etc.,  with  a 
view  to  showing  how  different  kinds  of  accidents  can  be  pre- 
vented. Rough  handling  of  cars  in  switching  is  still  complained 
of  quite  frequently,  and  the  necessity  of  severe  punishment  for 
such  carelessness  is  pointed  out.  Col.  Dunn  will  furnish  copies 
of  this  bulletin  at  3  cents  each;  $2  a  hundred,  or  $15  a  thousand. 

The  civil  suit  of  the  Illinois  Central  against  John  M.  Taylor, 
former  general  storekeeper  of  the  road,  who,  with  F,  B,  Harri- 


man,  Charles  L.  Ewing,  O.  S.  Keith  and  Joseph  E,  Buker,  all 
former  officers  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  prosecuted  in  the  car 
repair  fraud  cases  about  a  year  ago,  has  been  dismissed,  follow- 
ing an  agreement  before  Judge  Heard  of  the  Circuit  Court  at 
Chicago.  The  civil  suits  against  Mr.  Harriman  and  Mr.  Ewing 
were  settled  some  time  ago,  and  it  is  understood  that  negotiations 
are   pending   for  settlement  of  the   suits  against  the  other   two 

At  Seattle,  Wash,,  the  manager  of  an  electric  railway  has  been 
sentenced  to  thirty  days'  imprisonment  for  violation  of  an  order 
of  the  Public  Service  Commission  limiting  prices  to  be  charged 
for  fares  on  street  cars  in  the  city  of  Seattle,  The  defendant 
appealed  to  the  superior  court  and  was  released  on  $500  bond. 
For  sometime  an  acrimonious  controversy  has  been  going  on 
between  the  railway  company  and  the  citizens;  and  after  a  federal 
judge  granted  a  temporary  injunction  which  favored  the  railway, 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  which  denounced  the  judge;  and  a 
crowd  in  the  street  hanged  him  in  efligy, 

A  press  despatch  from  Salt  Lake  City  says  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  recently  authorized  an  express  company 
to  make  a  special  rate  on  a  carload  of  binder  twine  from  Chi- 
cago, and  thereby  has  helped  save  the  wheat  crop  on  50,000  acres 
of  land  near  Idaho  Falls,  The  farmers  suddenly  found  that  their 
wheat  was  ripening  so  fast  that  it  must  be  cut  at  once.  No  bind- 
ing twine  could  be  had  at  local  supply  houses,  and  the  matter 
was  placed  before  the  commission.  The  petition  was  granted  and 
a  car  of  twine  was  rushed  through  on  passenger  time.  Within 
30  minutes  after  its  arrival  at  Idaho  Falls  the  twine  was  being 
distributed  and  the  gathering  of  the  wheal  began.  It  is  rumored 
that  a  bill  will  be  presented  in  Congress  at  the  next  session  mak- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $18,000,000  for  the  construction  of  a  long 
distance  telephone  line  connecting  the  office  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  Washington,  with  each  farm  ui  the 
country  which  does  an  interstate  business.  With  suitable  means 
of  communication  that  twine  might  have  been  started  at  least 
a  half  day  earlier. 

Thft  Motive!  of  Strikers. 

Co:'.servalive  workmen  frequently  acquiesce  in  a  strike  vote 
on  the  theory  that,  while  their  chance  of  gaining  much  is  very 
small,  their  chance  of  sustaining  any  important  loss  is  still 
smaller.     Mr.  Kruttschnitt  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

The  rank  and  file  of  the  men  of  the  Harriman  Lines  know 
that  we  have  for  years  made  it  a  point  to  treat  them  fairly,  give 
them  the  best  wages  being  paid,  provide  a  pension  system  out  of 
the  road's  treasury  without  a  cent  of  expense  to  them  and  pro- 
vide for  their  promotion  on  the  merit  and  seniority  basis.  But 
there  are  always  some  young  fellows  on  the  road  who  like  to  lake 
the  role  of  leaders  and  agitate  matters.  They  stir  up  the  men 
who  are  otherwise  contented  by  means  of  alluring  pictures  of 
what  they  might  get  by  some  new  scheme.  You  cant  blame  the 
men  much  for  it.  They  are  just  like  a  small  boy  without  a 
thought  of  candy  in  his  head.  You  take  him  into  a  candy  shop 
and  point  out  the  loaded  shelves  and  ask  how  he  would  like  to 
have  some  of  that,  and  you  are  in  trouble  at  once. 

Centennial  of  Steam  Navigation  on  the  MiuiMlppl. 

At  Elizabeth,  Pa,,  on  the  Monongahela  river  there  has  been 
launched  a  replica  of  the  New  Orleans,  the  first  steamboat  to 
navigate  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  It  is  to  head 
the  river  pageant  that  will  be  held  next  month  to  commemorate 
the  centenary  of  steam  navigation  on  our  inland  rivers. 

The  New  Orleans,  called  at  first  the  Enterprise,  was  built  at 
Marietta  and  sent  to  Pittsburgh  to  be  provided  with  engine  and 
stern  wheel  of  Robert  Fulton's  design.  The  little  boat  of  some 
350  tons  burden  cost  $40,000  to  buitd,  and  left  Pittsburgh  on  its 
trial  trip  Oclober  II,  1811,  Thereafter  for  three  years  it  made 
regular  trips  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez,  until  it  was 
wrecked.  Up  to  the  year  1817  there  were  12  steamboats  on  the 
Father  of  Waters,  In  1817  the  average  of  speed  against  stream 
of  a  hteam  vessel  heavily  laden  was  about  60  mites  a  day.  Charles 
Dickens,  using  a  succession  of  these  boats  in  W^vSjt^'Viet  he 
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was  told  to  keep  as  far  aft  as  possible,  "because  the  steamboats 
generally  blew  up  forward."  The  apogee  of  steamboat  navigation 
on  the  Mississippi  was  reached  in  1859,  when  there  were  32  boats, 
"all  fine  passenger  steamers,"  plying  between  St,  Louis  and  New 
Orleans.    Their  total  tonnage  was  46,800. 

After  the  war  a  New  Orleans  newspaper  declared  there  were 
not  more  than  eight  boats  trading  between  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans,  their  aggregate  tonnage  amounting  to  10,000.  The  ex- 
tent to  which  rail  competition  made  inroads  upon  the  steamboat 
traffic  is  shown  by  the  compilation  of  statistics  for  the  principal 
landings  on  the  Ohio  river  in  1869  and  1886.  In  the  former  year 
the  value  of  shipments  was  $591,754,000,  and  17  years  later  it 
had  declined  to  $253,481,783,  less  than  half  the  former  amount. 
But  today  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries  are  transporting  each 
year  gome  15,000^300  tons  of  coal,  grain,  lumber  and  the  output  of 
the  iron  and  Steel  mills  and  other  establishments  upon  their  teem- 
ing banka.-~Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

EmployvM*  PaMM  on  th«  Pannaylvania  LInaa. 

Every  employee  who  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh  for  three  years  is  to  receive  a 
division  pass  for  himself.  For  10  years'  continuous  service  the 
pass  will  include  employee  and  wife.  For  15  years'  continuous 
service  a  pass  for  employee  and  wife  will  be  given  either  over 
the  Northwestern  system  or  the  Southwestern  system,  according 
to  which  one  the  person  is  employed  by.  For  20  years'  service 
a  pass  will  be  granted  over  all  Pennsylvania  lines  west  of 
Pittsburgh  to  employee  and  wife. 

The  order  includes  all  employees  except  common  laborers  and 
porters.  This  class  of  workmen  will  be  given  a  division  pass 
after  10  years'  service,  and  after  20  years'  will  get  a  pass  for 
self  and  wife.  On  entering  the  service  of  the  company  a  pass 
will  be  given  to  each  employee  between  his  home  and  work. 
After  one  year  the  pass  will  include  his  wife,  in  the  case  of 
division  passes,  the  employee  may  choose  on  which  division 
he  wants  the  pass  if  he  lives  at  a  point  which  is  on  more  than 
one  division.^Pi/tjftw^A  Post. 

Illumination  of  Tunnela. 
An  arrangement  for  energizing  electric  lights  on  passenger  sta- 
tion platforms,  through  the  means  of  a  circuit -closer  actuated  by 
an  approaching  train  as  it  passes  the  last  signal  before  reaching 
(he  station,  which  is  in  use  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  in  California, 
was  described  in  the  Raihuay  Age  Catetie  of  August  18,  page 
347.  This  arrangement  is  now  being  installed  at  a  number  of 
tunnels  on  the  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  that  state.  The 
lights  are  provided  in  the  tunnel  both  as  a  convenience  to  the 
engineman  and  as  a  warning  to  any  pedestrian  who  may  be  in 
the  tunnel. 

Tha  Wftatftpn  Shopman. 

No  strike  has  as  yet  resulted  from  the  refusal  of  the  manage- 
ments of  the  Harriman  Lines,  the  Illinois  Central  and  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  to  recognize  the  federations  of  shop 
employees  on  their  respective  systems.  Repeated  reports  have 
been  current  (hat  the  employees  of  the  Illinois  Central  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  strike,  but  on  each  occasion  when  the  time  came 
on  which  it  was  said  the  strike  order  would  be  issued,  it  was  not 
forthcoming. 

Differences  of  opinion  have  developed  between  the  officers  of 
the  federation  and  those  of  the  individual  unions  which  compose 
it.  J.  F.  McCreary,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central  federation, 
is  said  to  have  been  requested  by  the  officers  of  the  various 
organizations  to  withdraw  his  demand  for  recognition  of  the 
federation  and  to  have  refused  to  do  so.  Previous  to  a  confer- 
ence on  September  10  Mr.  McCreary  said  there  was  going  to  be  a 
strike  on  the  Illinois  Central,  and  it  was  stated  that  full  power 
to  act  had  been  delegated  to  the  officers  of  the  federation.  It 
next  developed  that  a  second  vole  of  the  shop  men  was  being 
taken  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  still  favored  a  strike.  It 
seems  that  the  machinists,  who  are  the  best  organized  of  the 
Illinois  Central's  shop  employees,  are  opposed  to  quitting  work 
now,  and  P.  J.  Conlin.  vice-president  of  their  international  asso- 
ciation, declared  that  he  would  not  sanction  a  strike  or  give  the 
power  to  declare  one  to  oflicers  of  the  federation. 

The  chambers  at  commerce  of  Omaha,  Neb,;  Denver,  Colo.; 


and  Houston,  Tex.,  have  adopted  resolutions  criticising  the  de- 
mands of  the  Harriman  Lines'  shop  employees  and  opposing  a 
strike.  In  the  course  of  its  resolutions  the  chamber  of  commerce 
of  Houston  said : 

"We  have  invited  and  had  before  us  representatives  of  the  rail- 
way company  and  representatives  of  the  labor  organizations 
directly  involved  in  the  controversy.  We  have  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  said  representatives  and,  from  the 
information  obtainable  from  them,  coupled  with  the  demands  of 
the  labor  organizations  concerned,  it  is  our  frank  opinion  that 
many  of  the  demands  made  upon  said  railway  system  go  beyond 
the  legitimate  bounds  which  conscientious  employees,  however 
much  interested,  should  properly  demand  as  concessions  from 
their  empkiyers." 

Tha  Signal  Englnaar'a  Spacial  Train  From  Naw  York. 

The  Signal  Engineer  has  arranged  for  a  special  train  from 
New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  convention  of  the  Rail- 
way Signal  Association  at  Colorado  Springs,  October  10-12.  It 
is  scheduled  to  run  to  Chicago  as  a  second  section  of  the  Peiui- 
sylvania  Limited,  leaving  New  York  Saturday,  October  7,  at 
10:50  a.  m.,  and  from  Chicago  over  the  Rock  Island  as  a  second 
section  of  The  Signal  Engineer  special  from  Chicago.  The  usual 
connections  will  be  made  from  Washington  and  Baltimore,  and 
the  train  will  be  due  in  Chicago  Sunday  morning  at  8:46;  leave 
Chicago  at  9:30  a.  m.,  and  reach  Colorado  Springs  Monday  after- 
noon at  2 :55.  The  train  will  be  composed  of  a  compartment  ob- 
servation car,  three  sleeping  cars,  a  dining  car  (with  a  la  carte 
service)  and  a  baggage  car.  The  railway  fare  from  New  York 
to  Colorado  Springs  (one  way)  will  be  $47.60;  lower  berth, 
$11;  upper  berth,  $8,80;  section,  $19.80;  stateroom,  $31,  and 
drawing  room,  $39. 

Passes  will  be  honored  on  this  train  on  both  roads.  A  pre- 
liminary canvass  indicated  that  enough  members  and  guests 
would  enroll  to  insure  the  success  of  the  movement  Should  the 
number  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  railway  company,  ar- 
rangements will  be  made  to  attach  two  or  three  special  sleeping 
cars  to  the  Pennsylvania  train  leaving  New  York  October  7  at 
8:04  a.  m,;  and  these  cars  will,  in  turn,  be  attached  to  the  Rock 
Island  special  at  Chicago. 

Orders  for  reservations  may  be  sent  to  the  office  of  The  Signal 
Engineer,  83  Fulton  street.  New  York.  In  New  York  City  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  deliver  tickets  to  intending  passengers 
and  collect  payment  therefor.  Persons  expecting  to  board  the 
train  at  any  place  other  than  New  York  should  buy  their  rail- 
way tickets  in  the  usual  way,  and  pay  Pullman  charges  on  the 

Maatar  Car  and  Locomotlva  Palntera'  Aaaoelatlon. 

The  forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association  was  opened  Tuesday  morning 
at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J„  by  the  president,  J.  H.  Pitard,  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio. 

F.  W.  Brazier,  superintendent  of  rolling  stock,  N.  Y.  C,  &  H.  R., 
addressed  the  assembly  at  the  request  of  the  president.  In  his 
remarks  he  laid  particular  stress  on  Che  value  of  these  conven- 
tions to  not  only  the  men  attending  them  but  to  the  roads  on 
which  the  men  are  employed.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
New  York  Central  Lines  firmly  believe  in  having  their  foremen 
attend  their  respective  conventions  to  the  extent  of  providing 
their  transportation  and  considering  the  time  thus  spent  as  time 
spent  for  the  company.  Special  mention  was  made  of  the  younger 
men  present  and  to  them  he  told  of  what  value  just  such  a  con- 
vention as  this  had  been  to  him  from  the  time  he  was  a  practising 
mechanic  up  to  his  present  position.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  young  men  to  enter  the  painters'  trade  in  railway 
work,  with  the  idea  of  working  up  to  the  important  positions, 
laying  their  lack  of  interest  to  the  fact  that  the  young  men  of 
today  do  not  realize  the  importance  of  beginning  at  the  bottom 
and  working  up.  Mr.  Brazier  closed  his  remarks  by  quoting  sev- 
eral clippings  he  has  collected  under  the  head  of  Success,  Eugene 
Chamberlain,  also  of  the  New  York  Central,  followed  this  ad- 
dress with  a   few   remarks. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  day  the  registration  showed  about  200 
names,  indicating  this  convention  is  a  record  breaker,  the  mem- 
bers hailing  from  the  territory  within  the  limits  of  from  Canada 
to  Texas  and  from  Maine  to  Washington.    The  supply  men  pro- 
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vided  an  interesting  program  for  the  entertainment  of  the  mem- 
bers and  ibeir  friends.  The  following  supply  companies  are 
represented : 


AflMrt  ManuSctuHng  C6m?"^"l;,  l"^^  Mo.  ' 

Allsa  Pair.t  Company.  NashviElc.  Trnn. 

Ball  Chnnicil  Company,  Fiitsburgh,  Pi. 

Cheesman  i  Ellial,  New  York. 

ChicioD  Varri!h  Company,  Cbicago. 

Detroit  Graphilt  Compary,  Uelrml.  Mich. 

F.  W.  Devoe  &  C.  T.  Raynolils  Company.  New  York. 

Jos.  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 

frlint  Kole  Manufor.uring  CTomp.ny,  Boston,  >|J=«, 

Flint  Varnish  Works,  Flint,  Micb. 

Flood  &  Conklin  Company.  Newark.  N.  I. 

Glidden  Van.i^b  Company,  Oeveland.  Obio. 

N.  C  Graves  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HildrHh   Vacnish  Company,   New   York. 

Kay  &  Ess  Company,   baylon,  Ohio. 

Ideal  Uarufactuiing  Company,  Cbicago. 

Imperial  Car  Cleaner  Company,  Newark,  N.  I. 

Chas.  K.  Long,  Jr.,  Company.  Louisviile,  Ky. 

LouisTille  Varrish  Company.  LouiBvillc.   Ky. 

Lowe  Kroi.,   Dayton,  Ohio. 

Shn  Luc3E  S  Company.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
amolith  Carbon  Paint  Company.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Murphy  Varnish  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Palt6n  Painl  CompanyVNewark,  PJ.  J. 
Penna.  Specialty  Compary.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Fiatt  ft  Lambert,  New  York. 
Sherwin-Williams  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohiu. 
lames  B.  Sipe  »  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Edward  Smilh  ft  Company.  New  York, 
St.  Louis  Surfacer  ft  Pain  Company,  St.  I.oiii..  Mo. 
M.  B.  Suydam  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Tousey  Varrish  Comparj,  Chicago. 
U.  S.  Metal  ft  Manufactiring  Company..  Xi-»  York. 
Valentire  6  Company.  NewVork. 
Wadsworth-Howlard  Company,  Chlcaso. 
Wolfe  Brush  Company,  PUlsburgh.  Pa. 
C.  H.  Willey,  Mew  York. 
Wilson    Remover  Company.   New   York. 
I.  L.  Whiling-J.  J.  Adams  Comiw  y.  ll.iMun.  Mas*. 
Varnell  Paint  Company.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Western  Society  of  Englneert. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Western  Society  of  Engineers, 
held  at  Chicago  on  September  6,  W.  C.  Armstrong  presented  a 
paper  en  The  New  Passenger  Terminal  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  Railway;  at  an  extra  meeting  on  September  13  a  paper 
was  presented  by  H.  Gansslen  on  Ball  Bearings  (or  Heavy  Loads; 
at  an  extra  meeting  on  September  20,  J.  A.  Peabody  will  present 
a  paper  on  The  Signaling  and  Interlocking  of  the  New  Pas- 
senger Terminal,  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway;  and  at  an 
extra  and  joint  electrical  meeting  on  September  27,  S,  G.  Nciler 
will  present  a  paper  on  The  Electrical  and  Mechanical  Equipment 
of  the  New  Terminal,  Chicago  &  North  Western  Railway. 

Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officera. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Of- 
ficers, held  in  St.  Paul,  Minn..  Septerrber  12-14,  officers  were 
elected  as  follows;  President,  H.  C.  Ausley;  first  vice-president, 
Odell  S.  Smith,  and  second  vice-president,  Joseph  B.  Lacy,  H.  C. 
Ausley.  Odell  S.  Smith,  Arthur  B.  Jones,  Joseph  B.  Lacy  and 
T.  H.  B.  McNight  were  elected  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Traffic  Club  of  Plttaburgh. 

F.  A.  Ogden,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Jones  &  Laughlin 
Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  made  president  of  the 
Traffic  Club  of  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  O,  M.  Ellsworth,  general 
agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines.  D.  L.  Wells,  general  agent  of 
the  Erie  at  Pittsburgh,  has  been  made  secretary,  succeeding 
T.  J.  Walters,  district  freight  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

American  Electric  Railway  Asaoclatlon. 

The  American  Electric  Railway  Association  has  published  con- 
vention bulletin  No.  3,  giving  full  information  on  transportation 
to  the  convention,  which  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
October  9-13,  and  telling  of  the  low  rates  authorized  by  the 
steam  railway  passenger  associations.  The  convention  calendar 
is  included. 
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The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  September  1 
shows  the  cotidition  of  the  corn  crop  or  that  date  as  70.3;  wheat, 
68.8;  oats,  64.5,  and  apples,  56.2.  The  changes  from  the  es- 
timates of  August  1  are  slight. 

Press  despatches  announce  that  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship 
lines  have  made  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  rates  on  freight, 
with  a  view  to  offsetting  the  loss  suffered  by  reason  of  the  recent 
strikes  in  England;  and  also  an  advance  of  $1.25  has  been  made 
in   the   third    class   passenger    rates. 

Brigadier-General  Mills  of  the  United  States  Army,  reports 
to  the  War  Department  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  instruction 
manoeuvers  of  the  army  held  at  Chickamauga  Park  last  year,  a 
regiment  from  North  Carolina  and  one  from  South  Carolina 
were  delayed  in  reaching  the  camp  by  reason  of  the  law  of 
South  Carolina  prohibiting  the  running  of  special  trains  on 
Sunday ;  and  he  says  that  this  incident  raises  a  grave  question 
which  ought  to  be  settled. 

The  Pullman  company  has  issued  a  revised  tariff  for  seats  in 
parlor  cars  between  Trenton,  N.  J.  and  Long  Branch  and  inter- 
mediate points,  satisfying  the  complaint  which  led  to  the  recent 


investigation  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  New  Jersey. 


the  governor  of  the 
ast  he  had  ridden  to 
arilT  and  the  conduc- 
to  the  amount  to  be 
issued  he  had  to  pay 


It  appears  that  the  original  c 
state.  On  some  of  his  trips  to  the  sea  c 
stations  which  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
tors  had  exercised  their  own  judgment  ai 
collected ;  and  then  when  a  new  tariff  wa; 
40  cents  where  he  had  been  paying  but  25. 


Car  Surpluses  and  Shortages. 
Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting  sta- 
tistical  bulletin   No.    101-B,  giving  a   summary   of   car   shortages 
and  surpluses  by  groups  from  May  25,  1910,  to  August  30,  1911, 

"There  is  a  continued  decrease  in  the  surplus  of  all  classes 
of  cars,  the  total  decrease  being  19,134  cars,  which  brings  the 
total  surplus  down  to  88,866  cars.  The  principal  decrease  is  in 
box  cars,  the  total  box  car  decrease  being  9,804  cars.  Coal  cars 
show  a  decrease  of  4,941  cars  and  flat  and  miscellaneous  cars 
decreased  4,389  cars.  Host  of  the  box  car  decrease  is  in  group 
6,  which  includes  Illinois,  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the 
Dakotas. 

"There  is  a  slight  tiKrease  in  the  shortage  of  cars,  the  total 
shortage  being  4,325  c 


i,  of  which  2,743  e 
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largest  shortage  being  in  Canada  and  New  England.    The  short- 
age in  coal  cars  shown  by  our  last  report  is  cut  jn  two," 

The  accompanying  table  gives  rhe  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report  and  tile  chart 
shows  biweekly  totals  in  1907  to  1911  inclusive: 

Biggest  and  Flnftit. 
Division  Passenger  Agent  Ridgely  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville, is  making  most  complete  arrangements  for  the  special 
train  to  the  Negro  Baptist  convention  at  Pittsburgh.  The  train 
will  be  made  up  of  three  sleepers,  two  coaches,  a  diner  and  a 
baggage  car.  It  will  be  the  biggest  and  finest  special  train  for 
negroes  ever  sent  out  of  the  Soath.—New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Int«rat>te  CommlHien  InvMtlgatlon  of  Wool  Rates. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  wool  rates.  It  grows  out  of  complaints  filed  by  the  com- 
mercial organizations  of  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah ; 
Phffinix,  Ariz. ;  Roswell,  N.  Mex. ;  and  also  by  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association,  the  Oregon  Railway  Commission  and  the 
National  Mohair  Growers'  Association.  Commissioner  Prouty 
took  testimony  in  the  case  at  Chicago  last  week. 

J.  E.  Cosgriff,  who  grows  sheep  extensively  in  Wyoming,  Idaho 
and  Montana,  was  the  first  witness.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  present  rates  on  wool  from  the  western  intermountain 
country  are  excessive,  and  said  that  it  costs  17  cents  per  lOO  lbs. 
to  lay  down  clean  Idaho  and  Wyoming  wool  at  Boston,  Mass., 
while  the  transportation  cost  of  Australian  wool  to  the  same 
place  is  only  2  cents.  He  claimed  that  English  and  South  Amer- 
ican wools  are  laid  down  at  Boston  at  even  less  transportation 
cost  than  Australian  wool.  From  Rawlins,  Wyo.,  to  Boston  the 
rate  is  $2.04,  being  made  up  of  $1.54  to  Chicago  plus  50  cents 
beyond  He  alleged  both  parts  of  the  rate  are  excessive.  It 
developed  that  the  coat  of  transportation  from  Australia  which 
had  been  mentioned  was  merely  the  water  rate,  and  the  question 
was  raised  as  to  whether  there  was  not  an  additional  rail  rate 
from  the  Australian  interior  to  the  coast.  It  was  admitted  that 
this  might  be  the  case,  but  it  was  contended  that  most  Australian 
wool  is  grown  near  the  coast.  Charles  Donnelly,  assistant  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  asked  if  the  establishment 
of  a  balittg-in-transit  rate  under  which  sack  wool  might  move 
from  the  ranch  to  nearby  concentrating  points  and  be  there  com- 
preved  and  shipped  on  to  destination  at  the  through  rate  from 
the  point  of  origin  to  destination,  plus  a  reasonable  charge  for 
the  transit  privilege,  would  be  of  advantage,  and  the  witness 
thought  it  would.  He  would  not  acknowledge  the  fairness  of 
charging  a  higher  rate  from  intermountain  points  to  Boston  than 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  because  of  water  competition  at  the  last 
named  point.  Commissioner  Prouty  asked  that  particular  atten- 
tion be  paid  by  both  the  railways  and  the  shippers  to  the  question 
of  whether,  in  view  of  the  heavier  loading  of  wool  compressed 
into  bales,  it  would  not  be  justifiable  and  expedient  to  charge  a 
lower  rale  per  lOD  lbs.  on  it  than  on  sack  wool. 

W,  Anderson,  of  Seattle,  said  the  cost  of  production  of  wool 
has  increased  from  80  to  100  per  cent,  within  the  last  few  years. 
The  withdrawal  of  land  from  free  grazing  had  been  a  large  item 
in  this  increase,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  supplies  had  also  ad- 
vanced. P.  G.  Johnson,  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  of 
Idaho  and  a  ship  grower,  blamed  the  "tariff  tinkers"  for  the 
general  unrest  in  the  wool  business.  He  believed  that  a  rea- 
sonable rate  from  the  intermountain  points  to  Boston  would  be 
$1.66Ji,  made  up  of  a  rate  of  $1.20  to  Chicago  and  46j^  cents 
beyond. 

J.  A.  MSinroe,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
said  that  in  ICPd  the  wool  industry  was  in  a  precarious  condition, 
and  the  Harriman  Lines  were  asked  to  help  the  growers.  After 
investigation  it  was  decided  to  give  the  territory  from  central 
Wyoming  and  Nevada  and  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Utah  a 
rate  to  Boston  of  2  cents  per  pound,  and  the  eastern  lines  ac- 
cepted 441^  cents  for  the  haul  from  the  Mississippi  river.  Later 
when  wool  increased  very  substantially  in  value  the  eastern  lines 
advanced  their  part  of  the  rate  to  57'/i  cents,  making  the  present 
rate  to  Boston  of  $2.13.  The  western  lines  have  continued  to 
accept  the  same  revenue  as  Ihey  did  before.  He  said  that  the 
Union  Pacific  considers  wool  as  merely  a  part  of  the  general 
sheep  industry.  In  the  upbuilding  of  that  industry  thousands  nf 
dollars  have  been  invested  in  double  deck  cars  which  are  idle 


eight  months  out  of  the  year.  Expedition  has  been  given  even 
in  the  return  of  empties  and  rates  on  supplies  to  the  sheep  ranches 
have  been  reduced.  From  the  Pacific  coast  to  Boston  the  rate 
on  baled  wool  is  $1-00.  This,  it  was  contended,  is  a  water-com- 
pelled rate.  The  steamer  rale  is  said  to  have  been  as  low  as  40 
cents  from  Portland  to  Boston.  Going  into  the  interior,  rates 
have  been  based  on  a  combination  of  this  terminal  rate  plus  the 
local  rate  to  the  coast.  The  $2.13  rate  applies  on  a  territory  about 
1,000  miles  wide.  Mr.  Munroe  gave  it  as  his  personal  opinion 
that  if  compre-wion  of  wool  could  increase  the  loading  33!^  per 
cent.,  the  rate  per  100  lbs.  should  he  decreased  about  12^  per 
cent.  He  contended  that  when  wool  advanced  in  price  the  rail- 
ways were  justified  in  sharing  the  increased  prosperity  of  the 
shippers  for  the  same  reason  that  when  the  price  declined  the 
roads  reduced  their  rale.  He  thought  that  the  sheep  and  wool 
rates  should  be  considered  together,  and  that  an  increase  in  the 
rales  on  sheep  should  be  followed  by  a  decrease  in  the  rates  on 
wool,  so  that  the  railway  revenue  on  the  entire  product  would 
be  the  same. 

F.  C.  Dillard,  commerce  counsel  of  the  Harriman  Lines  had 
read  into  the  record  statements  from  the  first  annual  report  of 
the  National  Wool  Warehouse  &  Storage  Company,  showing  that 
its  stock  was  to  he  sold  at  a  premium  of  50  per  cent,  and  that 
its  earnings  were  good.  He  testified  that  it  was  his  understand- 
ing that  this  concern  had  made  20  per  cent,  net  annually  in  recent 
years.  F.  H.  Plaistcd,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line,  believed  the  establishment  of  fourth  class 
rates  on  wool  in  carloads  would  curtail  the  carriers'  revenues. 
Commissioner  Prouty  asked  why  if  a  Utah  cannery  was  given  as 
low  a  rate  as  an  intferior  California  establishment  in  the  same 
business,  the  Utah  woo!  growers  should  not  be  given  the  same 
rates  as  the  interior  California  ranch.  Mr.  Plaisted  answered 
that  the  canned  goods  met  unlimited  competition  in  a  limited 
territory,  while  the  wool  moved  largely  to  one  market  against 
foreign  competition,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  Cali- 
fornia and  intermountain  rates  did  not  interfere  with  the  move- 
ment of  traffic. 

F.  W.  Robinson,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  said  that  the  steamships 
are  vigorously  soliciting  wool  tonnage,  and  gave  the  following 
figures  showing  the  decline  in  the  eastbound  wool  tonnage  of  his 
road:  1909,  6,695  tons;  1910,  5,028  tons;  and  1911,  5.195  tons.  In 
the  territory  served  by  his  line  the  charge  for  baling  wool  is 
about  25  cents  per  100  lbs.  The  road  maintains  baling- in-transit 
privileges  whereby  the  shipper  may  send  his  wool  to  some  baling 
point  and  enjoy  the  through  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  final 
destination. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    C0MML8S10N. 


n  September  12  at  Oklahoma 
n  packing  house  products  on 


The  commission  began  hearings  o 
City  on  the  readjustment  of  rates  o 
about  140  railways. 

The  commission  has  denied  the  application  of  the  Louisville, 
Henderson  &  St.  Louis  to  maintain  lower  rates  on  apples  from 
Westpoint,  Ky.,  to  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  than  to  intermediate  points. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Table  Grape  Growers'  Association 
has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
against  the  extra  charge  for  re-icing  cars  which  had  been  pre- 
iced,     (See  August   II,  p.  299.) 

■  The  commission  has  still  further  suspended  (until  April  28 
next)  the  tariffs  filed  by  a  great  many  railways  increasing  the 
minimum  charge  to  be  made  for  shipments  of  freight  which 
weigh  less  than  100  lbs.  or  which,  at  the  tariff,  would  be  charged 
less  than  the  price  for  a  shipment  of  100  lbs,  at  first  class. 

The  commission  has  authori«d  the  distribution  of  an  abstract 
of  the  statistical  matter  used  in  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
posed general  advances  in  freight  rates  last  year  (which  ad- 
vances were  disapproved).  These  tables,  now  printed  in  a  275- 
page  pamphlet,  show  the  operating  expenses  of  the  railways  in 
official  classification  and  Western  trunk  line  territory  for  the 
ten  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1901  to  1910.  inclufive.  Twenty- 
two  of  the  principal  roads  are  included.  The  pamphlet  gives  also 
financial  statistics,  mileage,  cos|t;o|f  iroadhand  equipment,  capital- 
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The  Red  River  Oil  Company  and  other  cotton  seed  oil  com- 
panies of  Louisiana  have  complained  to  the  commission  against 
Ihe  concentration  charge  of  from  one  to  three  cents  per  100  lbs. 
on  cotton  seed  which  is  now  made  by  the  railways  and  which 
charge  is  refunded  when  the  manufactured  product  is  shipped 
out  on  the  same  road  on  which  it  was  brought  in. 

The  Southwestern  Missouri  Millers'  Club,  with  headquarters 
at  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  composed  of  millers  in  southeastern  Kansas, 
southwestern  Missouri  and  northwestern  Arkansas  has  com- 
plained to  the  commission  that  the  rates  now  charged  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  connecting  railways  on  grain 
and  its  products  from  those  states  to  points  of  consumption  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  other  southern  destinations,  are  ex- 
cessive V  at  least  5  cents  per  100  lbs.  It  is  claimed  that 
mills  in  southern  Iowa,  northern  Missouri,  eastern  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  Illinois  and  eastern  Missouri  have  an  undue  advantage 
to  that  exlent  over  the  complainants.  The  complainants  also  ask 
the  commission  to  order  the  carriers  to  smooth  the  sides  and 
floors  of  cars  by  removing  splinters,  loose  nails,  etc,  so  as  to 
prswnt  the  tearing  of  sacks  containing  grain  products.  The 
expenses  of  doing  this  amounts  to  about  $1.50  per  car,  and  has 
been  borne  by  the  shipper  heretofore,  but  complainants  ask  that 
an  allowance  be  made  by  railways  for  this  service  and  that  they 
should  receive  reparation  for  what  they  have  expended  in  this 
manner  during  the  past  two  years. 

ShlpRor  Granted  an  Allowance  for  Drayage  ChargM  Incurred 
Through  the  Fault  of  the  Railway. 

W.  C.  Sterling  &  Sou  Company  v.  Michigan  Central  et  at. 
Ofinion  by  Ihe  commission: 

The  initial  carrier  misrouted  the  shipment  of  which  complaint 
is  made.  To  obtain  delivery  thai  was  called  for  in  the  bill  of 
lading,  the  consignee  drayed  the  shipment  to  its  plant  at  its  own 
expense.  The  case  illustrates  the  hardship  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  shippers  in  many  instances  without  fault  on  their  part 
if  shippers  could  net  recover  for  actual  damages  by  reason  of 
the  improper  delivery  of  freight.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
mission is  not  without  admonition  from  past  practices  of  the 
danger  of  discrimination  if  the  door  be  left  open  for  in- 
discriminate adjustment  of  claims  of  this  kind  without  submis- 
sion of  these  claims  to  the  commission.  The  commission  on 
further  consideration  has  reached  the  conclusion  that  justice 
requires  the  modification  of  its  prior  rulings  in  respect  of  claims 
of  this  character  to  the  extent  that  where,  as  in  this  case,  by 
default  of  the  carrier  and  without  connivance  on  the  part  of 
the  shipper,  the  consignee  is  put  under  the  necessity  of  trans- 
ferring his  freight  at  the  point  of  destination  on  completionof 
the  delivery  to  which  he  is  lawfully  entitled  under  the  tariffs 
and  routing  instructions,  the  shipper  or  consignee  is  entitled  to 
recover  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  actual  cost  to  him  of 
such  transfer.  All  claims  of  this  kind  now  pending  before,  or 
that  have  been  refused  by,  the  commission  will  be  reconsidered 
in  accordance  with  this  modified  ruling.    (21  I.  C  C,  451.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Public  Utility  Commission  of  New  Jersey  has  begun  an 
investigaticn  of  Pullman  car  rates  between  Trenton  and  points 
on  the  seashore,  which  have  recently  been  increased.  One  hear- 
ing has  been   held. 

The  Illinois  Railway  Commission  issued  an  order  on  Septem- 
ber 6,  reducing  express  rates  in  that  state  an  average  of  23  per 
cent.,  effective  October  1.  The  order  is  practically  the  same  as 
that  issued  last  year,  which  was  enjoined  by  the  federal  court 
on  the  groimd  that  the  commission  did  rot  have  jurisdiction,  ex- 
cept that  the  minimum  charge  is  not  reduced  from  25  cents  to  20 
cents.  Merchandise  rates  per  100  lbs.  for  distances  up  to  30  miles 
are  reduced  from  SO  to  40  cents,  and  by  the  establishment  of  a 
new  graduated  scale,  general  reductions  are  ordered  in  rates  for 
all  shipments  under  100  lbs.  At  a  hearing  to  be  held  later  the 
commission  will  endeavor  to  establish  new  express  classifications. 

A  member  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas,  after  an  in- 
spection of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  lines  in  that  state 
recommends  thai  the  commission  issue  an  order  requiring  im- 


provements to  the  property  in  the  coming  year  as  follows :  Re- 
newal of  ties  on  the  line  on  basis  of  not  less  than  600  a 
mile,  preference  to  be  given  San  Antonio,  Houston  and  Austin 
divisions,  and  line  from  Smithville  to  Granger ;  relay  much  of 
main  line  with  85-lb.  rails ;  relay  Dallas  branch  and  line  from 
Smithvile  to  New  Ulm  within  three  years  with  85-lb,  rails ;  re- 
enforcement  of  ballast,  Smithville  to  San  Marcos;  systematic  re- 
placement of  woden  bridges  by  permanent  work ;  adoption  of 
uniform  standards  of  construction  and  methods  of  work  and 
issue  of  rules  governing  maintenance  of  way  department  to  pro- 
mote such  ends;  new  station  at  Temple  and  extra  waiting  rooms 
at  Red  Oak,  and  union  station  at  Hillsboro. 

The  Indiana  commission,  denying  an  appeal  made  by  the  Van- 
dalia  Railroad,  has  sustained  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  town 
of  Lyons  in  requiring  the  foad  to  have  a  flagman  at  Broad  street 
in  that  town  from  7  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  every  day.  The  railway 
company  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the  automatic  bell  at  the 
crossing,  which  was  put  in  about  a  year  since,  at  the  demand  of 
the  town,  was  sufficient,  especially  as  the  town  aubsequwitly  or- 
dered the  speed  of  all  trains  limited  to  15  miles  an  hour.  The 
population  of  the  town  or  village  is  only  l.^X),  but  the  commis- 
sion, after  sending  Chairman  Wood  to  examine  the  ground,  finds 
that,  on  account  of  the  large  farming  popuhtion  around  Lyons, 
the  crossing  is  much  more  used  than  is  usually  the  case  in  so 
small  a  town;  and  two  persons  have  been  killed  there.  Con- 
sidering these  things  and  also  Ihe  obstructions  to  the  view,  the 
curves  in  the  railway  line,  the  number  of  non-stopping  trains, 
the  amosnt  of  switching,  the  contiguity  of  another  crossing,  and 
"many  other  things,"  the  commission  concludes  that  the  crossing 
is  especially  dangerous.  Three  hundred  children  live  on  one  side 
of  the  railway,  and  attend  school  on  the  other.  The  commission 
puts  little  faith  in  the  speed  limit  as  an  element  of  safety,  as  it 
is  the  "common  experience  of  all  that  such  orders  are  not  gen- 
erally effective."  The  commission  listened  to  the  argument  that 
local  authorities  could  easily  impose  unreasonable  burdens  on  a 
railway,  but  it  is  held  unreasonable  to  think  of  reversing  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  of  Lyons  merely  because  it  will  cost  a 
fraction  of  the  value  of  a  human  life  annually.  Incidentally  the 
commission  refers  again  to  the  repeated  appeab  which  have 
been  made  by  it  to  the  legislature  to  abolish  grade  crossings.  In 
spite  of  these  appeals,  "the  policy  of  the  law  of  Indiana  Kcms  to 
be  not  to  separate  grades  but  to  protect  the  crossings." 


COURT   NEWS. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  case  of  Hooker 
V.  Etoston  &  Maine,  has  confirmed  a  verdict  of  $2,133  damages 
for  the  loss  of  baggage  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  waiting 
in  the  station  at  the  passenger's  destination.  The  court  holds 
that  the  limitation  of  such  damage  to  $100  is  not  binding  on 
the  passenger  where  he  was  ignorant  of  its  existence  and  had  not 
assented  to  it;  and  this,  notwithstanding  that  the  limitation  clause 
appeared  in  the  tariffs  of  the  road  which  were  published  and  had 
been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

Judge  C.  A.  Willard  of  the  federal  district  court  at  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  on  September  6,  pending  a  hearing,  enjoined  the  South 
Dakota  Railway  Commission  from  enforcing  lower  railway  rates 
in  that  stale  as  provided  for  by  legislation  passed  at  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  which 
operates  980  miles  in  South  Dakota,  submitted  a  statement 
through  its  counsel,  showing  that  the  proposed  reductions  would 
so  seriously  affect  its  earnings  as  to  cause  it  net  losses. 

Judge  Willard  of  the  federal  district  court  at  Minneapolis, 
Minn,,  on  September  7  declined  to  enjoin  the  South  Dakota 
Railway  Commission  from  reducing  the  rates  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Company  in  that  state,  on  the  ground  that  Ihe  evidence  sub- 
mitted by  the  company  failed  to  show  thai  it  was  not  earning  7 
per  cent,  on  the  investment  which  it  claims  to  be  its  assessable 
value  in  South  Dakota.  In  July  of  this  year  attorneys  for  the 
express  company  appeared  before  Judge  Willard,  asking  to  be 
relieved  from  paying  taxes  on  $171,000,  and  saying  that  its  as- 
sessable property  in  South  Dakota  did  not  exceed  $12,000  and 
that  its  true  valuation  was  not  over  $4«)0,  The  fact  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  court  when  the  injui 
forcement  of  order  for  reductions  in  rat^  was^souglU.| 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

F.  W.  Russell  has  been  appointed  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Virginian  Railway,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  succeeding  John  J. 
Corell,  resigned  to  go  into  other  business. 

Operating  Officers. 

J.  H.  Black,  superintendent  of  the  Temiskaming  &  Norihern 
Ontario,  at  Nortb  Bay,  Ont.,  has  resigned  and  his  former  posi- 
tion has  been  abolished, 

£.  E.  Backus  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  El  Paso  Si  Southwestern  System,  with  office  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  succeeding  H.  W.  Cutshall,  resigned. 

W.  A.  Ross,  trainmaster  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Ron- 
ceverte,  W.  Va.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  transportation 
of  the  West  Virginia  General  division,  with  office  at  Huntington. 

John  R.  Jones,  trainmaster  of  the  International  &  Great  North-- 
em,  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
with  office  at  San  Antonio,  succeeding  Homer  Bads,  resigned. 
J.  L.  Otis  succeeds  Mr.  Jones. 

C.  M.  Boswell,  whose  resignation  as  superintendent  of  the 
Lake  Charles  &  Northern,  and  general  superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  De  Ridder,  La.,  was  announced 
in  these  columns  last  week,  has  been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  Hadeiro-Mamore  Railway,  with  office  at  Porta  Vehio, 
Brazil. 

Traffic  Officers. 

Allington  Baxter  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of 
the  Southern  Railway  with  office  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  M.  Hogsett  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at 
Houston,  Tex. 

S.  M.  Spears  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding 
Owen  Durham,  resigned. 

F.  S.  Sleight  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the 
International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Galveston,  Tex., 
succeeding  J.  Fry,  resigned. 

J,  E  Meroney  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  with  office  at  Corsicana,  Tex.,  succeed- 
ing C  F.  Norton,  transferred. 

Robert  Ralston  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  with  office  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  succeeding  J.  G.  Bliss,  transferred. 

W.  B.  Courtright,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
lington &  Quincy  at  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  freight  department,  with  office  at   Buffalo. 

A.  C.  Valentine,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Cres- 
cent at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Shreveport,  La. 

J.  K.  Dirmeyer  has  lu'en  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeed- 
ing J.  D.  Gowin,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  com- 
pany. 

H.  D.  Snepp  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Wichita  Falls  &  Norlhwestern,  with  office  at  Wichita  Falls,  Tex., 
succeeding  George  L.  Moore,  resigned  to  go  to  the  Texas  & 
Pacific. 

J.  W.  O'Brien,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh. 

George  Robertson,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, at  Atlanta.  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  at 
Athens,  succeeding  Paul  Pinkerton,  who  in  turn  succeeds  Mr. 
Robertson  as  commercial  agent,  at  Atlanta. 


J.  F.  Garvin,  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  traffic  department  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  of  Texas,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

E.  H.  Wilde,  chief  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Great  Northern  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  A.  J.  Dick- 
inson, assistant  chief  clerk,  have  both  been  appointed  assistant 
general  passenger  agents,  with  office  at  St  Paul. 

George  A.  Walton,  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed 
general  agent  in  the  passenger  department,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  A.  B.  Calder,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

J.  A.  Ritchie,  traveling  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  with  the  same  title,  and 
with  office  at  Cincinnati,  to  succeed  A.  R.  Gould,  resigned.  A.  M. 
Linz,  soliciting  freight  agent  at  Cincinnati,  succeeds  Mr.  Ritchie. 

V.  C.  Williams,  eastern  superintendent  of  the  Star  Union  Line 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  apopinted  division  freight 
agent  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  succeeding  William  W.  Winter, 
deceased. 


O.  G.  Fetter,  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  Cincinnati  Freight 
Bureau,  and  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Railroad 
Superintendents,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  resigned  to 
become  president  and  general  mani^r  of  the  Cincinnati  Freight 

Eugene  McAulilfe,  general  fuel  agent  of  the  St  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  and  the  EramviHe  & 
Terre  Haute  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  coal  agent 
of  all  Frisco  lines,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  instead  of  gen- 
eral agent  as  was  announced  in  these  columns  last  week, 

G.  F.  Snow,  special  agent  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  at 
Bangor,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  traffic  agent,  and  will  have 
particular  charge  of  locating  new  industries  on  the  company's 
Rnes,  and  such  special  freight,  passenger  and  other  matters  as  ' 
may  be  assigned  to  him  from  time  to  time  by  the  vice-president, 
to  whom  he  will  report. 

W.  P.  Warner,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  at  Butte,  Mont,,  has 
been  appointed  district  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at 
Portland,  Ore,,  succeeding  J.  R.  Veitch,  promoted.  A.  J. 
Hillman,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has 
been  appointed  district  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at 
Butte,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  Mr.  Warner. 

E,  P,  Feeney,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines 
at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  transferred  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and 
E.  S.  Newhauser,  also  a  traveling  freight  agent  at  New  Orleans, 
has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  territory  formerly  in 
charge  of  Mr.  Feeney.  J.  E.  LeBlanc,  soliciting  freight  s^nt  at 
New  Orleans,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight  agent  at  that 
place,  and  A.  N.  McCoy  succeeds  Mr.  LeBlanc. 

H.  A,  Cochrane,  assistant  coal  and  coke  agent  of  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  promoted  to  coal  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  reporting  to  H,  M.  Mat- 
thews, genera!  coal  and  coke  agent  C.  R.  Wright,  chief  clerk 
of  the  coal  and  coke  department,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  siicceeds 
Mr.  Cochrane.  G.  B,  Keith  has  been  appointed  traveling  coal 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  succeeding  J,  H.  Baker. 

Walter  Bowles  Calloway,  whose  appointment  as  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern,  and  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  December  28, 
1873,  at  Harrison,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Home  City,  Ohio,  and  spent  a  year  at  Wabash  College.  He 
began  railway  work  in  September,  1891,  with  the  Oeveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Cincinnati,  and  was  with  that 
road  until  1898,  first  in  the  freight  claim  department  and  then 
in  the  passenger  department.  He  then  went  with  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamilton  &  Dayton,  where  he  was  consecutively,  division  clerk 
in  the  passenger  department,  chief  rate  clerk  and  advertising 
agent.  In  June,  19(^,  be  was  appointed  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Richmond  ft  Muncic^atJIic^mond, 
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Ind.,  and  the  next  year  was  promoted  to  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  successor  to  the  Cincin- 
nati, Richmond  &  Muncie.  In  November,  1904,  he  was  made  as- 
sistant general  passenger  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  and  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  and  in  January,  1906,  he  was  promoted  to  general 
passenger  agent,  which  position  he  held  until  March  21,  1911. 
The  traffic  departments  of  the  C.  H.  &  D.,  and  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Southwestern  were  consolidated  on  the  latter  date,  and 
he  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  both  roads, 
from  which  position  he  has  just  been  promoted  as  above 
noted. 

Engineering  and  Relllng  Stook  Offlcers. 
F.   £.   Bates  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 


T.  T.  Cloward,  foreman  of  locomotive  repairs  of  the  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore  &  Washington,  at  Bay  View,  Md.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  foreman  of  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  machine 
shops. 

J.  M.  R.  Fairbairn,  engineer  maintenance  of  way,  Easlern 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  chief  engineer,  Eastern  lines,  with  office  at 
Montreal. 

M.  A.  Baird,  supervisor  of  signals  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  at 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  general  signal  inspector, 
and  H.  C.  Price,  foreman  of  interlocking,  succeeds  Mr.  Baird, 
with  office  at  Jersey  City. 

George  Seanor,  division  foreman  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  shops, 
with  office  at  Sapulpa,  Okja.,  succeeding  },  F.  Long,  promoted. 
J.  Morgan  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  foreman  of 
shops  at  Sapulpa. 

F.  Ringer,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  chief 
engineer,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  his  former  officf 
hag  been  abolished.  R.  M.  Garrett,  resident  engineer  at  Sedalia, 
Mo.,  has  been  appointed  district  engineer,  with  headquarters  at 
Parsons,  and  the  ofSce  of  resident  engineer  at  Sedalia  has  been 
abolished. 


OBITUARY. 

George  M.  Place,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Fonda,  Johns- 
town &  Gloversvitle,  died  at  his  home  in  Gloversville,  N.  Y., 
September  12,  after  a  long  illness. 

W.  B.  Hixon,  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  was  found  dead  in  his  office 
in  the  Lackawanna  station  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  on  September  10. 
He  had  been  shot  with  a  bullet  in  the  right  temple  and  a  re- 
volver was  lying  on  the  floor.  The  coroner  decided  it  was  a 
case  of  suicide.  Mr.  Hixon  was  born  in  July,  1850,  at  Archer, 
Harrison  county,  Ohio,  and  in  1869  was  an  apprentice  bridge 
raiser  with  the  American  Bridge  Company.  Since  1877  he  has 
been  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings  on  various  rail- 
ways. Previous  to  1899  he  was  superintendent  of  bridges  on  Ihe 
Minneapolis  &  Sl  Louis,  and  since  that  time  he  has  been  super- 
intendent of  bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western. 

David  Hawksworth,  formerly  superinlendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Burlii^on  &  Missouri  River,  now  part  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  died  on  August  25  at  his  home  in  Platts- 
mouth,  Neb.  Mr.  Hawksworth  was  born  in  England  in  1831,  and 
began  railway  work  in  that  country.  He  came  to  America  in 
1849,  and  after  working  in  the  machine  shops  of  different  rail- 
ways,  he  became  a  machinist  tor  the  Burlington  in  18S9.  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  he  was  an  assistant  engineer  on  a  gunboat  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  and  after  f>einB  mustered  oijt  in  1864,  returned 
to  the  Burlington,  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  remaining  there  until  1875. 
He  then  went  to  Plattsmoulh.  Neb,,  as  master  mechanic,  and 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  at  the  same  place 
in  1888,  which  position  he  held  until  his  retirement  from  active 
service  in  1901. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

iLLE    is    taking  prices 

The  Grand  Tbunk  has  ordered  10  switching  locomotives 
from  the  Lima  Locomotive  &  Machine  Company. 

The  1.ASAMIE,  Haun's  Peak  and  Pacspic  has  ordered  2  mikado 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  28  ia,  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  will  be  48  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  181,500  lbs  The  tractive  power  will  be  35.700  lbs., 
the  water  capacity  will  be  5,500  gal,,  and  the  fuel  capacity  will 
be  10  tons. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Vandalia  has  ordered  47  steel  underframe  box  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  North  &  South  Cabolina  has  ordered  2  passenger  cars 
and  2  cabooses  from  the   Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  5  well  cars  from  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  4  smoking  cars  from  Uie  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Erie  has  ordered  10  through  passenger  cars  from  the 
Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  and  10  through  passengers  cars> 
and  25  suburban  passenger  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company, 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  pRAuasco  is  said  to  be  in  the  market 
for  some  new  passenger  equipment.  Part  of  this  equipment 
will  be  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois.  This  item  is  not 
confirmed. 

The  Frisco  Refrigerator  Line,  a  subsidiary  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  (see  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  8. 
page  484)  has  ordered  2,500  refrigerator  cars  from  the  Amer- 
ican  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Canadian  Government  is  in  the  market  for  10,000  tons 

of  rails  for  the  Hudson  Bay, 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  300  tons  of  structural  material 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company, 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  ordered  4.000  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 

The  Louisiana  &  Arkansas  has  ordered  1.600  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  McClin tic-Marshall  Construction  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  Sl  Reading  has  ordered  200  tons  of  struc- 
tural material  for  the  new  power  house  at  St  Clair,  Pa, 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  ordered  200 
Ions  of  structural  material  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chicago,  Great  Western  has  ordered  310  tons  of  struc- 
tural material  for  the  improvements  at  Oelwein,  la.,  from  the 
Vierling  Steel  Works. 

The  New  York  Central  is  taking  prices  on  about  4,000  tons 
of  steel  for  two  turntables,  three  deck  plate  girder  bridges  and 
one  set  of  steel  jiiaduct  shapes. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  large  volume  of  daily 
orders  in  the  steel  industry  shows  no  decrease,  even  though  the 
railways  are  only  ordering  half  their  normal  wants.  The  Steel 
Corporation  increased  its  unfilled  tonnage  by  almost  112,000  tons 
during  August,  and  it  is  now  higher  than  at  any  time  since  July 
31,  1910.  The  immediate  future  of  the  industry  is  uncertain,  for 
a  good  deal  depends  on  the  settlement  of  the  railway  troubles 
and  Ihc  Moroccan  situation.  The  Steel  Corporation  is  operating 
at  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  capacity. 
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The  Baldwin  Lxjcomotive  Works,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  is  figur- 
ing on  making  additions  to  its  plant  at  Eddystone,  including  the 
construction  of  a  SOO-ft,  annex  to  the  erection  shop.     ■ 

The  Boston  Elevated  has  ordered  from  the  Westinghpuse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  50  quad- 
ruple equipments  of  No.  306  motors  with  type  HL  control. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  has  let  contracts  for  building 
machine  shops  at  Hardman,  W.  Va.,  and  Rowlesburg,  will  be 
in  ihe  market  in  a  short  time  for  machine  tools  equipment  for 
them, 

Olin  A.  Stranahan,  for  a  number  of  years  mechanical  engineer 
of  Westinghousc,  Church.  Kerr  &  Company.  New  York,  and  for- 
merly with  the  British  Westinghousc  company,  died  suddenly 
while  undergoing  an  operation  in  New  York  on  September  8. 
Mr.  Stranahan  was  born  in  1866.  He  was  a  member  of  the  En- 
gineers' Qub  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

W.  G.  Hovey,  recently  with  the  Hall  Signal  Company,  New 
York,  has  taken  a  position  in  the  railway  sales  department  of 
the  Okonite  Company,  New  York.  W.  A.  Peddle,  signal  engi- 
neer of  the  Hall  company,  in  charge  of  estimating  and  construc- 
tion, with  office  at  Garwood,  N.  J.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
sales  department,  with  office  in  New  York.  H,  L.  HoUister, 
engineer  for  the  western  district,  with  office  in  Chicago,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Peddle. 

The  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company,  New  York,  has  closed  a 
deal  whereby  it  will  acquire  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Inter- 
Ocean  Steel  Company,  Chicago  Heights,  III.  The  Inter-Ocean 
company  is  a  close  corporation,  organized  a  few  years  ago  to 
make  car  wheels  and  rims.  It  has  outstanding  $2,500,000  stork 
and  $478,000  6  per  cent,  convertible  notes.  The  stockholders  will 
receive  for  their  holdings  from  the  Railway  Steel-Spring  Com- 
pany $123  per  share,  making  the  purchase  price  of  the  plant,  pro- 
vided the  nctes  are  converted,  something  over  $3,500,000.  The 
money  required  for  the  purchase  will  probably  be  raised  by  an 
issue  of  $3,50p,00O  bonds. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 

Throttlb  Valves, — The  Watson-Stillman  Company.  New 
York,  has  issued  a  small  folder  enumerating  the  16  prime  ad- 
vantages of  the  Chambers  locomotive  throttle.  Diagrams  are 
included. 

NoRTBERN  Pacific, — This  company  has  published  a  small 
pamphlet  giving  the  1910  population  of  all  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  Minnesota.  Montana.  Wisconsin.  Idaho,  North  Dakota, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  The  pamphlet  includes  summaries  of 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  these  states. 

Car  Furnishings,— The  Dayton  Manufacturing  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio,  has  published  several  small  illustraied  folders  de- 
scribing its  Naery  door  holders,  Dayton  switch  locks,  while 
enameled  cast  iron  cuspidors,  Dayton  car  basket  racks  and  Hart's 
combined  dcck-sash  ratchets,  pivots  and  stops. 

Pumps.— The  American  Well  Works.  Aurora.  III.  has  devoted 
catalog  124  to  illustrations  and  brief  descriptions  of  the  stand- 
ard types  of  "American"  centrifugal  pumps.  This  company  has 
also  issued  bulletin  122.  supplementing  the  general  deep  well 
catalog  No.  110  and  the  general  centrifugal  catalog  No.  117, 

Electric  1,ocomotives.— The  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y..  has  published  three  bulletins  on  electric 
locomotives.  Bulletin  4829  deals  with  electric  locomotives  for 
industrial  railways,  bulletin  4852  is  devoted  to  50-ton  electric 
locomotives  for  interurban  roads  and  bulletin  4867  describes 
electric  locomotives  varying  in  weight  from  22  to  35  tons  for 
switching  and  light  freight  service.  All  these  bulletins  are  illus- 
trated and  include  tables  and  diagrams. 


New  I ncorpo rational  Survaya,  Etc 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— The  line  under  construc- 
tion from  Lometa.  Tex.,  west  to  Eden,  about  100  miles,  b 
now  in  operation  to  Brady,  66  mifes.  It  is  understood  that  an 
additional  section  of  162  miles  to  Melvin  will  be  opened  for 
business  this  mcnth,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  line  will 
be  finished  and  ready  for  business  by  October  16.  (April  14, 
p.  912.) 

Baktlett  Western.— According  to  press  reports,  this  company 
has  started  work  on  an  extension  from  Jarrell,  Tex.,  west  to 
Florence,  12  miles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  fin- 
ished by  October  1.     (June  30,  p.  1713.) 

Brinson  Railway.— This  road  has  been  extended  from  Sardis, 
Ga.,  northwest  to  Waynesboro,  19  miles. 

British     Columbia    Electric— Construction    work    will    be 

started  soon,  it  is  said,  on  a  line  from  New  Westminatcr,  B,  C, 

to  Millside.  •  \ 

Butler  County.— This  road  has  been  extended  form  UelVille, 

Mo.,  to  Menorkenut,  10  miles. 

BtfTTE,  Boise  &  San  Francisco, — This  company,  which  was 
incorporated  last  year  in  Montana  with  $25,000/100  capital,  to 
build  from  Butte,  Mont.,  southwest  through  Montana,  Idaho, 
Oregon  and  California  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  is  reported  to 
have  secured  financial  backing  for  the  project  from  English  cap- 
italists. An  EJiglish  construction  company  has  been  formed,  it 
is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  construction  of  the 
line.  An  advisory  board,  of  which  Dr.'  W.  H.  Haviland,  Butte, 
Mont.,  will  be  a  member,  will  have  its  headquarters  at  Butte. 
Caddo  &  Choctaw. — See  Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf. 
California  Roads,— A  line  will  be  built  from  Susanville,  Cal., 
it  is  said,  southeast  via  Siandish,  Spoonville  and  Milford  to 
Doyle,  about  SO  miles.    J.  E.  Sexton,  is  interested. 

Canadian  Paofic — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1911,  shows  that  the  company  has  983,3  miles  of 
new  line  under  construction,  on  which  work  is  now  snder  way, 
as   follows ; 

Ontario  Divuicn. 
Name.  Hltea. 

Grargian  B«  &  Seaboard:    Coldw.ter  lo  Bethany 74.T 

Soulli  Or.iano  &  Pacific:    Guclph  Junctian  to  HamilUim.     l«.l 
itanilaba   Diviiion. 

Viidtn  brarch:    Virdcn,  nonhwcit  to  Hacauler 31-4 

Souris  branch  exteniion;    Tiliton,  westerly  lo  Alida M.l 

5ai*ali:li>BiaH  Division. 

Moose  Jaw  branch:     Moose  Jiw.  soul&wesleTlr 31.0 

Oullook   10    Kertobert    102,4 

Kerrobrtl  braicb;     Kerrobert,    northeast 2i,0 

Wfvbum    braich:      Forward,    westerly 46.0 

Estcvar   braich:     E:slevan  lo  Forward S5.D 

Bulyea  branch:    Craven   10   Bulyo Zl.O 

ColoTsay  braich:     Regina  lo  Colorsay I31.I 

Swift   Cutrerl  brarch.  southeasterly 4S.0 

WMkie  brarch:    WiLkic,  uutheait  to  Anglia 31.0 

Wilkie,   northwest    32.0 

Albtrta  Division. 

Kininvie  branch:    Irricana,  easi 3«.T 

Ba^saio   line:      Bassano,     northwest    lo    junction     wilh 

Kininsie  line   JS,S 

Swift    Cutrerl    branch,    nonhwest 3S.0 

Crow's  Neit  Pass  lir.e:    Kipp  branch,  Carmingay,  aoitb- 

Waldo  b?iT  chr'^aHowaV  to'  Waldo!  '.'.V.'.'.'.'.V/^^.'.W^^  \i.t 

Caliaty  &  Edmonton:    Lacombe  branch.  Caalor,  eaat....  6O.0 

Bnlish  Columbia  Dii-ision. 

Three  Forks  to  While  Waler 3.5 

Kooieray  Ceilral:    Golden,  south 42.0 

Wardner,  north    24.9 

Total    1183.3 

By  the  construction  of  a  16.2  mile  line  between  Hamilton, 
Ont,,  and  Guelph  Junction,  the  distance  from  Hamilton  to  points 
in  western  Ontario  will  be  shortened,  and  an  agreement  has 
been  made  with  the  South  Ontario  Pacific  Railway  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  line  and  for  a  lease  of  it  when  completed.  The 
general  improvement  work  done  during  the  year  included  en- 
larging terminal  yards  and  buildings,  providing  additional  shops 
and  machinery,  and  laying  many  miles  of  new  passing  tracks 
and  extending  the  telegraph  lines.  This  work  was  continued, 
during  the  year,  and  amounted  to  $18,000,000.  The  double-track 
work   between   Winnipeg.   Man,,   and   Br£^don,Y{  l^'fMF  com- 
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pletion,  and  second-track  will  probably  hav«  to  be  laid  on  some 
portions  of  Ihe  main  line  between  Brandon  and  Calgary,  Alb., 
in  the  near  future. 

An  officer  writes  that  grading  contracts  have  been  let  as  fol- 
lows: Moose  Jaw,  Sask.,  southwest,  35  miles;  Swift  Current, 
northwest,  35  miles;  Swift  Current,  southeast,  4S  miles;  Wey- 
burn,  westerly,  20  miles,  and  Jukeson,  B.  C.  to  Fort  Steele.  25 
miles,  to  Foley  Brothers,  Welch  &  Stewart,  St.  Paul, '  Minn. 
Wilkie,  Sask.,  southeast,  25  miles;  Wilkie,  northwest,  32  miles, 
and  Wilkie,  southwest,  25  miles,  to  Dutton  &  Timson,  Winnipeg, 
Man.  Estevan  Sask.,  northwest,  55  miles,  to  J.  D.  McArthur. 
Golden,  B.  C,  south,  41  miles,  and  Galloway,  B.  C,  to  Baynes 
Lake,  12  miles,  to  Janse-McDonald,  Vancouver. 

CuuBEKUKD  Railroad. — This  road  has  been  extended  south 
via  Lunsford  and  Jones  Trestle  to  Tunnel,  2.6  miles,  and  a  branch 
has  been  opened  for  business  from  Lunsford  to  Anchor,  2.7  miles. 

Elkin  &  Alleghenv.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  from  Elkin,  N.  C,  northwest  towards  Sparta.  Sur- 
veys for  the  entire  line  are  not  yet  finished.  Grading  has  been 
completed  on  12  miles  to  the  foot  of  Blue  Ridge  mountains, 
and  track  laying  has  been  started.  No  contract  will  be  let  for 
the  work.    H.  G.  Chatham,  president,  Elkin. 

Gulf,  CoLomAoo  &  Santa  Fe.— The  San  Saba  district  of  the 
Southern  division  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Lometa, 
Tex.,  south  to  Brady,  66  miles. 

Gulf,  Texas  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany is  planning  to  begin  work  soon  on  the  extensions  from  the 
western  terminus  at  Seymour,  Tex.,  west  towards  Lubbock,  and 
from  the  eastern  terminus  at  Jacksboro,  east  to  Dallas,  with  a 
branch  south  to  Fort  Worth.  The  cut  and  fill  work  will  aver- 
age about  16,000  cu.  yds.  a  mile.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1 
per  cent.,  and  maximum  curvature  5  deg.     (April  28,  p.  1016.) 

Harrisville  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  to  be 
started  at  once  from  Harrisville,  W.  Va.,  westerly  following 
the  Hughes  river,  six  miles,  to  Cornwallis,  at  which  point  con- 
nection is  to  be  made  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  The  work 
calls  for  the  removal  of  about  15,000  cu.  yds.  of  rock  and  25.000 
cu.  yd*,  of  shale  per  mile.  Maximimi  grades  will  be  1.4  per  cent. 
aastbound,  and  1  per  cent,  westbound,  and  maximum  curvature 
16  deg.  There  will  be  two  steel  bridges,  90  ft.  and  100  ft  re- 
spectively, and  about  one-half  mile  of  trestle  work.  The  com- 
pany has  taken  over  the  rights  and  property  of  the  Harrisville 
&  Cornwallis,  and  will  finish  the  work  on  this  line  which  was 
started  in  1908.  The  masonry  for  bridges  and  about  half  the 
grading  work  is  finished.  W.  O.  Stout,  president,  and  C  A. 
Kriechbaum,  chief  engineer,  Harrisville. 

Harrisville  &  Cornwallis. — See  Harrisville  Southern. 

Hot  Springs,  Glenwood  &  Western.— See  Memphis,  Dallas  & 
Gulf. 

Lehkh  Valley. — This  company  has  opened  for  operation  a 
new  branch,  known  as  the  South  Side  Industrial  branch,  from 
the  main  line  at  Glendcn,  Pa.,  on  the  Lehigh  river,  to  Easton, 
two  miles,  with  a  spur  from  this  line  of  about-  .5  miles. 

Louisville  &  Nashville.— The  Wasiota  &  Black  Mountain,  on 
the  Cumberland  Valley  division,  has  been  extended  from  Baxter, 
Ky.,  to  Harlan,  two  miles. 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf.— An  officer  writes  that  this  line 
is  now  in  operation  between  Ashdown,  Ark.,  and  Pine  Bluff  on 
the  following  sections:  From  Ashdown,  Ark.,  northeast  to 
Murfreesboro,  41  miles;  Roseboro  to  Cooper,  13  miles;  Glen- 
wood to  Wiggs,  23  miles;  Dalark  to  Fairview,  17  miles,  and 
from  Graysonia  to  McLeod,  16  miles,  a  total  of  110  miles.  The 
company  has  recently  taken  over  the  Caddo  &  Choctaw,  12  miles, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Roseboro  division,  and  the  Hot 
Springs,  Glenwood  &  Western,  22  miles,  lo  be  known  as  the 
Hot  Springs  division.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  sections  as 
follows :  Murfreesboro  to  Bear  Creek  Junction,  18  miles ;  Rose- 
boro Junction  to  Glenwood,  three  miles;  Lowenberg  to  Hot 
Springs,  13  miles;  Brown  to  one  mile  east  of  Shawmut,  12  miles; 
two  miles  east  of  Stephens  to  Daleville,  21  miles,  and  Dallark 
to  Pine  Bluff,  63  miles,  a  total  of  130  miles.  No  grading  has 
yet  been  done  between  Loewenberg  and  Hot  Springs,  or  between 
Dallark  and  Pine  Bluff,  bul  is  now  under  way  between  Mur- 
freesboro and   Bear   Creek  Junction  and  bet' 


Arkadelphia.  About  10  miles  of  track  has  been  laid  since  the 
first  of  the  year  between  Shawmut  and  McLeod.  This  latter 
station  is  midway  between  Shawmut  and  Arkadelphia,  and  is  not 
the  station  on  the  Graysonia  branch,  which  is  to  be  abandoned. 
The  contractors  now  carrying  out  the  work  are:  T.  H,  Sater 
&  Brother  and  W.  C.  Murphy,  both  of  Murfreesboro;  J.  Thorn, 
Graysonia ;  W.  C.  Tellar,  Leard ;  C.  J.  Philpot,  Kirby,  and  W.  S. 
Wilson,  Rock  Creek.     (March  31,  p.  814.) 

Meridian  &  Deepwateb. — An  officer  writes  that  the  company  is 
now  carrying  out  construction  work  with  its  own  men,  but  that 
contracts  for  building  the  eastern  end  of  the  line  will  be  let  in 
October.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Meridian,  Miss.,  east 
via  Causeyville,  Blankstown,  Yantley,  Ala.,  and  Pennington,  to 
Myrtlewood,  on  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  about  50  miles.  The 
work  calls  for  handling  about  20,000  cu.  yds.  a  mile.  Maximum 
grades  will  be  I  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  4  deg.  There 
will  be  a  400-ft.  stee!  bridge  over  the  Tombigbee  river.  The  line 
will  carry  cotton,  timber,  coal  and  agricultural  products.  Under 
the  name  of  the  Meridian  &  Memphis,  a  line  is  to  be  built  from 
Meridian,  northwest  via  Philadelphia  or  Union,  thence  via 
Carthage  and  Kosciusko  to  Winona  or  Granada,  about  100  miles. 
Surveys  are  not  yet  made  and  contracts  will  be  let  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  The  work  calls  for  the  handling  of  about  15,000  cu.  yds. 
a  mile.  Maximum  grades  will  be  1  per  cent.,  and  maximum 
curvature  4  deg.  There  will  he  a  300-ft.  steel  bridge  over  Pearl 
river.  S,  A.  Neville  is  president  of  both  companies.  Meridian, 
and  W.  C.  Stowell,  chief  engineer,  Chicago.    (July  28,  p.  198.) 

Mebiman  &  Mem  PHIS.— See  Meridian  &  Deepwater. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — See  item  under  State  Commis- 

Nashville,  Lafayette  &  Eastern. — Incorporated  in  Tennessee 
with  $10,000  capital,  to  build  a  railway  in  Macon  county,  Tenn. 
The  incorporators  are:  R.  L.  Morris,  W.  H.  Whorley,  J.  L. 
Holland,  J.  M.  Hodges,  M.  S.  Freeman,  P.  East,  J.  M.  McDonald 
and  S.  M.  Johnson. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  double-track  work  is  in  progress 
from  Vivian,  W.  Va,,  .S.03  miles,  including  four  tunnels.  This 
work  is  expected  to  be  finished  about  November,  1911.  At  the 
Kenova  bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  the  grade  on  the  east  approach 
is  being  reduced  from  0.5  per  cent,  to  0.3  per  cent.,  and  the  via- 
duct and  bridge  will  be  double-tracked,  removing  0.7  miles  of 
gauntlet.  This  will  be  finished  in  1912,  and  on  completion  of  this 
work  the  company  will  have  in  operation  between  Lamberts 
Point,  Va.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  including  as  second-track  the 
lines  around  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  Lynchburg  and  the  Big  Sandy 
line,  512.09  miles  of  double-track  main  line  and  191.67  miles  of 
single-track,  including  two  gauntlets,  0.38  miles  and  0.55  miles 
respectively.  The  Petersburg  Belt  Line  extends  from  Poe,  Va., 
to  Addison,  comprising  8.87  miles  of  main  line,  and  1,69  miles  of 
connecting  tracks  with  (he  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line,  and  4.06  miles  of  sidings.  The  main  line  was  put  in 
operation  on  June  29,  1911.  The  Dry  Fork  branch  and  connec- 
tions has  been  extended  to  Operation  No.  4  of  the  New  River  Si 
Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  Company.  The  total  length  in 
operation  is  30.11  miles,  and  construction  work  is  under  way 
from  the  present  end  of  track  between  Canebrake,  W.  Va.,  and 
the  Beech  Creek  branch,  on  1.04  miles.  Work  is  also  under  way 
on  the  Beech  Creek  branch  from  the  connection  with  the  Dry 
Fork  branch  to  a  junction  with  the  Indian  Creek  branch  at  the 
Virginia  state  line,  1.56  miles,  and  on  the  Indian  Creek  branch, 
from  its  junction  with  the  Beech  Creek  branch  at  the  West  Vir- 
ginia state  line,  to  Cedar  Bluff,  Va..  12.22  miles,  and  Y  connec- 
tion 0.37  miles  at  Cedar  Bluff.  All  this  work  is  expected  to  be 
finished  in  1912  and  will  complete  a  connection  with  the  main  line 
at  Jaeger,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Clinch  Valley  district  at  Cedar  Bluff, 
Va.  Work  is  now  imder  way  on  the  North  Fork  branch  of  Tug 
Fork  branch,  from  Jeanette,  W.  Va.,  4.31  miles,  and  work  has 
been  finished  on  the  Sycamore  branch  from  a  point  2.8  miles 
east  of  Williamson,  W.  Va.,  up  Sycamore  creek  to  the  coal 
operation  of  the  Sycamore  Coal  Company,  2.69  miles.  The 
Winston -Salem  Southbound  has  been  finished  from  Winston- 
Salem,  N,  C.,  south  to  Wadesboro,  89  miles,  where  connection  Js 
made  with  Ihe  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  This  line  was  built  jointly 
by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  Further 
Brown  and      progress  has  been  made  in  securing  right-ef-way  for  tha  Guyandot 
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&  Tug  River  Railroad  and  connections.  The  general  plans  re- 
lating to  the  union  passenger  station  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  have  been 
arranged  and  the  Norfolk  Terminal  Company  has  entered  into 
operation  agreements  with  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  the  Virginian 
Railway  and  the  Norfolk  Southern,  under  which  these  three 
companies  will  use  the  terminal  facilities  of  the  Norfolk  Terminal 
Railway  Company  in  Norfolk.  A  mortgage  has  been  given  by 
the  terminal  company  to  provide  funds  for  the  construction  of 
the  terminal.  Land  has  been  secured  for  the  terminal  facilities, 
and  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  station  and  office  building. 
It  is  expected  that  the  terminal  will  be  ready  for  use  about  the 
middle  of  1912. 

Norfolk  Tekminai.  Company.— See  Norfolk  &  Western. 

PlAnama-David.— Bids  for  the  construction  of  the  line  from 
the  dty  of  Panama,  in  the  republic  of  Panama,  west  to  David, 
about  361  miles,  with  branches  to  the  province  of  Los  Santos 
and  the  town  of  Anton,  have  been  rejected,  as  they  did  not  com- 
ply with  the  specifications.  Two  weeks  were  allowed  contrac- 
tors to  submit  new  bids.  All  the  bidders  represented  American 
syndicates. 

Sak  Amtonio,  Rockport  &  Mexican.— Incorporated  in  Texas 
with  $350,000  capital,  and  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex,,  to  build 
from  San  Antonio,  south  through  Bexar,  Atascosa,  McMuften, 
Duval,  Starr  and  Hidalgo  counties,  to  a  point  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  250  miles,  with  a  diverging  line  from  a  point  in  the  southern 
part  of  Atascosa  county,  southerly  through  McMullen,  Live  Oak, 
Bee,  San  Patricio,  Refugio  and  Arkansas  counties  to  Rockport, 
thence  to  Port  Aransas,  on  Harbor  island,  110  miles.  A.  L. 
Matlock,  San  Antonio,  and  residents  of  that  place,  are  back 
of  the  project 

San  Diego  &  Abizona. — A  contract  Is  said  to  have  been  given 
Id  Robert  Sherer  &  Co.,  to  build  from  Seeley,  CaL,  west  to  San 
Diego,  about  80  miles,  and  work  is  to  be  started  at  once.  E.  J. 
Kalbright,  chief  engineer,  Union  building,  San  Diego. 

St.  Louis  SouTHWESTEKN.^This  company  began  operating 
trains  September  3,  over  the  extension  from  Hamilton,  Tex.,  to 
Comanche,  25  miles.     (July  21,  p.  159.) 

Seaboard  Am  Line.— The  Dunnellon  branch  has  been  extended 
from  Dunnellon,  Fla.,  south  to  Inverness,  18  miles. 

South  Carolina  Western. — This  road  has  been  extended  from 
Darlington,  S.  C,  to  Florence,  10  miles. 

South  Ontario  Pacihc— See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Springfield  &  Southwestern.- Incorporated  in  Missouri  with 
$2,000/XK)  capital,  to  build  from  Springfield,  Mo.,  west  via 
Paris  Springs,  to  Carthage,  about  60  miles.  D.  H.  Mackay, 
president;  L.  N.  Smith,  vice-president;  J.  P.  McCammon,  sec- 
retary, and  J,   T.   Woodfill,  treasurer,  all  of   Springfield. 

Terminal  Railway.— Incorporated  at  Portland.  Ore.,  with 
$200,000  capital,  to  build  from  Marshfield  via  North  Bend  and 
Empire  to  Sunset  bay.  J.  W.  Bennett,  J.  H.  Flanagan,  W.  S. 
Chandler  and  A.  Mereen,  are  incorporators. 

Wasiota  &  Black  Mountain.— See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie.— The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  improvements  which 
were  under  way  during  1910,  including  grade  reduction  work, 
removalof  track  from  the  C.  &  P.  right-of-way  bridge  renewals, 
putting  up  new  shops  and  other  structures  are  about  finished. 
In  addition  to  the  bridge  work  already  carried  out,  contracts 
have  been  let  tor  the  construction  of  the  piers,  the  abutments  and 
putting  up  steel  work  for  bridges,  as  follows :  Over  the  Sandusky 
river  at  Fremont,  Ohio,  387  ft.  long;  over  the  Huron  river  at 
Monroeville.  205  ft.;  over  the  same  river  at  Norwalk.  240  ft., 
and  over  the  Vermillion  river  at  Clarksfield,  164.9  ft.  During  the 
year  the  rails  on  40  miles  of  track  were  taken  up  and  used  else- 
where as  follows:  16.S  track  miles  between  Pittsburgh  Junc- 
tion and  Pine  Valley,  replacing  lighter  sections,  and  12.78  miles 
on  passing  tracks,  industrial  sidings,  etc.  At  Brewster  a  car 
repair  yard  with  a  capacity  of  about  100  cars  was  constructed. 
There  was  7.1  miles  of  track  laid  at  the  Brewster  terminal,  in- 
cluding shop,  car  repair  and  coach  tracks.  A  large  amount  of 
track  renewal  work  will  probably  be  carried  out  during  the  com- 
ing year  on  the  main  line  and  branches  on  a  total  of  about  195 
miles,  and  some  new  bridges  will  be  put  in  to  replace  the  present 
structures. 


West  Virginia  Roads.— The  Kanawha-Ohio  Valleys  Trade 
Promoting  Co.,  with  general  oftices  at  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  is 
planning  to  build  about  300  miles  of  railway  lines  in  West  Vir- 
ginia to  be  operated  by  electric  and  gasolene  motor  cars.  One 
of  the  proposed  lines  run  from  Charleston,  north  via  Sisson- 
vilte,  Cicerone,'  Ripley,  Sandyville,  Parkersburg,  thence  east  to 
Weston,  with  a  branch  from  Cicerone,  east  via  Walton  to  Nicut, 
and  eventually  south  to  Summers vi lie.  A  number  of  short 
branches  are  proposed  west  to  Poca,  Millwood,  Ravenswood 
and  Blennerhassett,  also  north  to  Boaz,  and  to  Waverly.  The 
plans  call  for  a  branch  from  the  Weston  line  at  Troy,  south  to 
Glenviile,  and  another  branch  from  the  Nicut  line  at  Walton, 
north  to  Spencer  A  line  is  also  projected  from  Newmartins- 
ville,  east  to  Hundred.  Between  Charleston  and  Parkersburg, 
90  miles,  there  are  three  divides  to  cross,  involving  the  piercing 
of  three  tunnels.  Surveys  are  to  be  started  about  November  I. 
Kenner  B.  Stephenson,  president,  Parkersburg.  Colonel  A.  E. 
Boone,  ZanesviUe,  Ohio,  is  interested  in  the  project 

Wichita  Union  Terminal  Railway.— This  company  has 
given  a  mortgage,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  used  for 
elevating  the  tracks  for  about  two  miles  of  four  railway 
companies  through  the  city  of  Wichita,  Kan,,  and  to  construct 
a  passenger  station  on  Douglas  avenue.  There  will  be  a  four- 
track  main  line,  with  additional  tracks  and  spurs;  and  a  large 
amount  of  new  construction  will  be  carried  out  The  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the 
St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  are  interested  in  the  terminal  railway. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Antioch.  Ill— The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  let  the  contract  and  started  construction  on  a  new  passenger 
station. 

Artesia,  N.  Mex.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  hav- 
ing plans  made,  it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  new  station  at  Artesia. 

Atchison,  Kan. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  let 
the  contract  for  building  an  extension  to  the  present  freight 
house  and  remodeling  and  enbrging  its  freight  yard. 

Auburn,  Wash. — The  Northern  Pacific,  it  is  reported,  has  let 
a  contract  amounting  to  $150,000  for  building  a  25-stall  round- 
house, machine  shop  and  coaling  station. 

Cementon,  Pa, — See  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Chiloquin,  Ore. — The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  a  mw  sta- 
tion, it  is  said,  at  Chiloquin. 

FuiXERTON,  Pa.— See  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Grafton,  W.  Va. — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  enlarging  and 
remodelling  the  freight  house  at  Grafton.  A  second  story  is 
being  added  to  the  building  for  the  use  of  the  clerical  force, 
and  the  platforms  of  the  freight  building  are  being  kngthened. 

Hawkins,  Pa.— See  Wilmerding,  Pa. 

High  Bridge,  Ky.— The  new  high  bridge  of  the  Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  over  the  Kentucky  river,  was  put  in 
service  September  11.  This  bridge  spans  the  gorge  of  the  Ken- 
tucky river.  It  is  31  ft.  higher  than  the  old  bridge  it  replaces, 
and  is  one  of  the  highest  railway  bridges  in  the  world.  The 
new  bridge  was  built  on  the  same  foundation  as  the  old  bridge 
and  without  interfering  with  traffic ;  and,  like  the  old  bridge,  was 
erected  on  the  cantilever  principle  and  is  of  steel  throughout 
with  stone  piers.  It  is  1,230  ft,  long  and  the  track  level  is  308 
ft  above  low  water  mark.  Over  7.000  tons  of  steel  and  178,500 
field  rivets  were  used.  The  new  bridge  is  designed  for  double 
track,  and  much  heavier  locomotives  can  now  be  used.  The 
increased  height  is  to  make  easier  grades  north  and  south  of  the 
bridge.  The  Queen  &  Crescent  has  also  been  rebuilding  13  light 
bridges  on  the  line  between  Danville  and  Cincinnati.  (Febru- 
ary 3,  p.  261.) 

HuACHUCA,  Ariz-- The  Southern  Pacific,  it  is  said,  will  build 
a  new  station  at  Huachuca. 


Kelso,  Wash. — The 
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Thomas  Brady,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  station 
at  Kelso.    (March  3,  p.  43&) 

Leighton,  Pa.— See  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

If  xtNCTON,  Ky. — The  Kentucky  Traction  &  Terminal  Company 
has  let  contracts  for  a  power  house  and  equipment  to  cost  about 

Meshoppen,  Pa.— The  Lehigh  Valley  is  building  three  sta- 
tions of  terra  cotia  construction,  at  Meshoppen,  Fullerton  and 
Cementon.  It  is  probable  that  similar  stations  will  be  built  at 
Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Leighton,  Pa, 

Mexico,  Mo. — The  Chicago  &  Allon  has  let  the  contract  for 
building  a  one-  story  brick  and  concrete  freight  house  28  ft.  x 
115  ft.  The  structure  will  have  a  cold  storage  room  10  ft.  x  16 
ft.,  a  platform  scale  S  ft  x  6  ft.,  a  wooden  platform  12  ft.  x  127 
ft.,  steam  heat  and  electric  light 

MoLiKE,  III,— The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  let  the 
contract  for  building  a  one-story  brick  freight  house  50  ft.  x 
1,200  ft.,  to  coat  approximately  ^,00a 

Pasco,  Wash. — The  Northern  Pacific  will  soon  ask  for  bids, 
it  is  said,  for  putting  up  new  terminal  buildings  at  Pasco.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  work  is  JSOOflOO.    (July  14,  p.  106.) 

Portland,  Ore. — The  Portland  Railway  &  Light  Company  has 
let  the  contract  and  started  construction  on  its  new  car  plant, 
where  it  will  build  all  its  own  cars  in  the  future.  Foundations 
for  the  main  building  are  now  laid  and  work  is  being  pushed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  plant  will  cover  about  20  acres,  and 
will  cost  $500,000. 

Reedley,  Cai-— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Unes 
has  given  a  contract  to  Sharp  &  Fellows,  Los  Angeles,  for  put- 
ting up  a  concrete  and  steel  bridge  over  Kings  river  at  Reedley. 
The  bridge  is  to  be  680  ft.  long  and  will  have  two  truss  spans, 
each  175  ft. ;  three  girder  spans,  each  100  ft,  and  one  girder 
span,  30  ft  It  is  understood  that  the  improvements  will  cost 
about  $160.00a     (June  30,  p.  1715.) 

San  Diego,  Cal,— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines  has  given  a  contract  to  Sharp  &  Fellows,  Los  Angeles,  at 
about  $200,000   for  puttii^  up   new    freight   terminals  at   San 

St.  Claib,  Pa.— The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  is  reported  to 
have  started  construction  on  a  new  power  house. 

St.  Maries,  Idaho,— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 
will  build  a  roundhouse  and  repair  shops  at  this  place.  The 
contract  for  grading  the  yards  and  building  the  side  tracks  has 
already  been  let 

South  Pasadena,  Cal, — The  Pacific  Electric  will  build  a  new 
station  at  Souih  Pasadena,  it  is  said,  to  cost  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $10,000. 

Svcamore,  III.. — The  Chicago,  Great  Western,  it  is  reported, 
will  build  a  reinforced  concrete  coaling  station  at  Sycamore  to 
cost  about  $25,000. 

Toronto,  Ont. — Contracts  have  been  given  to  the  George  A. 
Fuller  Company,  New  York,  to  build  the  new  office  building  for 
the  Canadian  Pacific  in  Toronto,  to  cost  $1,000,000  also  for  build- 
ing the  new  hotel  for  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  to  cost  $1,250^)0.     (August  18,  p,  2358;  June  3,  p,  1675.) 

The  city  of  Toronto  expects  to  ask  for  bids  some  time  this 
month  for  constructing  a  double-track  subway  about  three  miles 
long.    G.  R.  Geary  is  mayor,  Toronto. 

Trumansburc,  N.  y.— See  Meshoppen,  Pa. 

Vancouver,  B,  C— The  Great  Northern  has  given  a  contract 
to  W.  H.  Chase,  it  is  said,  for  constructing  a  dock  at  the  foot 
of  Campbell  avenue,  in  Vancouver,     (June  23,  p.  1675.) 

Wichita.  Kan.— See  Wichita  Union  Terminal  Railway,  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Wn,MERDiNC,  Pa.— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  putting  in 
new  concrete  and  steel  overhead  bridges  at  Wilmerding  and  at 
Hawkins,    on    the    Pittsburgh    division,    to    replace    the    present 
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Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — See  comment  on  the  annual  report  of 
this  company  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Eagle's  Mere  Railroad,— This  property  has  been  bought  at  fore- 
closure sale  by  the  bondholders'  committee  for  $20,000.  This 
narrow  gage  road  runs  from  Sonestown,  Pa.,  to  Eagle's  Mere 
Park.  10  miles.    (April  28.  page  1017.) 

Florida  East  C^ast.- This  company  has  declared  a  dividend  of 
4  per  cent,  on  its  general  mortgage  income  bonds.  This  is  an 
advance  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  over  the  diviclend  declared 
in  1910. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacipic— This  company  has  sold  privately  in 
London  an  additional  $3,000,000  of  its  4  per  cent  debentures. 

Intesnational  &  Great  Northern. — The  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  suspended  all  negotiations  with  the  International  & 
Great  Noribem  in  regard  to  a  revaluation  of  the  property 
until  the  road  has  been  discharged  from  receivership.  It  is 
understood  that  this  will  not  atfect  the  commission's  decision 
on  the  question  of  authorizing  the  issue  of  $11,000,000  5  per 
cent,  bonds. 

Iowa  Central. — J.  J.  Slocum,  representing  the  Russel  Sage  es- 
tate,   has    been    elected    a    director,    succeeding    Charles    W, 
Osbom.  resigned. 
See  also  Minneapolis  &  St  Louis. 

Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,— Plans  are  under  way  for  the  leas- 
ing of  the  Iowa  Central.     (August  18.  page  358.) 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — Many  papers  of  late  have 
printed  articles  tending  to  show  that  the  stock  control  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  had  passed  from  the  Mexican 
government  to  certain  banking  houses  in  New  York.  An  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  National  Railways  has  made  the  follow- 
ing statement  to  the  Railviay  Age  Gaeeite:  "Control  of  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico  is  now  where  it  was  when  the 
merger  of  the  Mexican  Central  and  the  National  Railroad  of 
Mexico  was  completed,  namely,  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexican 
government  There  is  no  move  on  foot  of  any  nature  to  en- 
deavor to  have  control  passed  to  any  group  of  New  York 
bankers  or  to  any  financial  interests  elsewhere.  English 
papers  of  late  have  intimated  that  railway  conditions  in  Mex- 
ico are  growing  more  serious  each  day.  This  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Conditions  of  the  railways  in  Mexico  arc  growing 
better  each  day,  and  so  far  as  the  National  Railways  of  Mex- 
ico is  concerned,  this  is  strikingly  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
since  the  revolution  ended  in  May,  there  has  been  a  rapid 
recovery  in  earnings  of  the  company.  In  June,  the  month 
after  the  revolution  was  settled,  earnings  for  this  company 
showed  a  decrease  of  2  per  cent,  from  June  of  the  preceding 
year.  In  July,  earnings  showed  an  increase  over  the  previous 
July  of  almost  1  per  cent,  and  in  August  of  3  per  cent,  over 
the  corresponding  month  the  year  before.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  earnings  in  July  and  in  August  a  year  ago  were 
over  $6,000,000  Mexican  currency  ($3,000,000  gold),  each 
month,  and  these  large  figures  were  exceeded  in  July  and 
August  this  year.  At  the  present  time  the  political  situation 
is  clearing  itself  rapidly  and  prospects  for  good  earnings  for 
railways  are  very  bright." 

New  York  &  Harlem,— A  semi-annual  dividend  of  2  per  cent 
has  been  declared  on  the  stock  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem 
out  of  the  money  received  as  the  rental  from  the  receivers  of 
the  Metropolitan  Street  Railway,  which  leases  the  street  rail- 
way property  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem.  This  dividend  is 
of  1  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  puts  the  rental  on 
basis  that  prevailed  prior  to  the  franchise  tax  litiga- 


ihe  annual  report  of  this 
also  earnings  and  expense 


Winnipeg,  Man. — See  Toronto,  Ont, 


Western  Pacific- See  comment  c 
company  elsewhere  in  this  issui 
table  for  July  earnings. 

Wichita  Union  Terminal.— Wiiliam  A.  Read  &  Company, 
New  York,  have  bought  the  $2,500,000  30-year  A<A  per  cent. 
gold  bonds  of  this  company.  They  are  guaranteed  jointly  and 
severally  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Frandsco  and  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.  The  nrofeeds  are  to  be  used 
for  track  elevation  of  the  four  rpadsTitiWiqhitB,  Kans.,  and 
for  a  union  passenger  stotiori.'^sd^y"V:!iUX.r- 
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GENERAL  NEWS  SECTI1»N 


THE  Erie  Railroad  is  to  be  con g rat u late li  on  the  existence 
of  a  very  satisfactory  situation  in  relations  l>etween  its 
officers  and  its  grievance  committees— the  committees  which  rep- 
resent employees  who,  when  penalized  for  errors  or  mis- 
conduct, appeal  for  a  reversal  or  mitigation  of  their  sentence. 
We  are  glad  to  print  the  letter  of  General  Superintendent  Stone, 
telling  of  this.  But  wc  must  demur  at  his  assumption  or  im- 
plication (hat  all  roads,  or  roads  generally,  are  in  the  happy 
condition  of  the  Erie,  and  that  what  we  said  about  super- 
intendents, dealing  out  just  discipline,  being  overruled  by  higher 
officers,  who  are  willing  to  subvert  discipline  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  based  on  an  imaginary  state  of  things.  To  a  limited  ex- 
tent the  difference  of  viewpoint  between  the  division  super- 
intendent and  his  superiors  means  an  irrepressible  conflict. 
Bound  to  maintain  his  own  reputation,   he   must  resist  every 


proposal  of  the  general  manager  to  mollify  the  coimnittee  by 
"giving  them  something" ;  and  yet  the  general  manager,  con- 
sidering all  the  divisions  of  the  road,  some  having  suptr- 
intendenls  far  from  perfect,  and  considering  also,  perhaps,  im- 
portant elements  of  diplomacy  for  which  the  division  officer  is 
not  responsible,  may  feel  justified  in  sacrificing  -this  particular 
superintendent  in  a  single  case.  The  superintendent  has  no 
remedy,  of  course,  unless  he  deems  the  case  important  enough 
to  warrant  him  in  resigning  his  job.  Happily,  as  we  believe,  no 
general  manager  deems  it  necessary  thus  to  temporize  except 
in  rare  cases.  But,  whatever  the  course  of  the  superior,  the 
only  permanent  attitude  that  the  division  superintendent  can 
consistently  maintain  is  that  of  defending  all  of  his  acts  and  in- 
sisting on  full  recognition  of  their  justice.  That  he  is  a  just 
and  wise  and  competent  superintendent  is  assumed.  The  task  . 
of  measuring  up  that  standard  is  another  matter,  not  here 
under  discussion. 

A  ND  it  must  be  said  th«t  the  Erie  is  different  from  many  roads 
**  in  one  other  thing ;  in  having  grievance  committees  that 
go  away  convinced  in  their  minds  and  feeling  pleasant  in  their 
hearts,  which  is  the  impression  we  get  from  Mr.  Stone's  Ijetter. 
We  know  that  many  committees  the  exact  opposite  of  this  still 
flourish.  Moreover,  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disappointment 
is  natural  in  a  griever  whose  grieving  has  failed.  We  do  not 
blame  him.  In  a  controversy  in  court  both  parties  pay  lawyers 
large  sums  not  only  to  grieve  loudly,  but  to  keep  up  the  griev- 
ing attitude  for  some  little  time  after  they  are  defeated.  And 
just  so  far  as  a  committeeman  possesses  the  spirit  of  his  grand 
chief  he  persistently  avoids  agreeing  with  the  railway  super- 
intendent, for  the  reason  that  disagreements  constitute  one  of 
the  elements  supporting  his  official  life.  They  are  his  stock  in 
trade.  Even  so,  the  committeeman  who  works  for  peace,  quiet- 
ness and  economy  holds  a  very  useful  place  in  the  world,  and 
every  intelligent  well-wisher  of  railway  employees  should  re- 
joice to  see  his  tribe  increase.  We  know  of  other  fortunate 
roads  besides  the  Erie.  On  one  of  them  the  superintendent 
and  the  committee  this  very  year  are  in  such  complete  accord 
that  the  committee  has  offered  to  submit  to  a  slight  temporary 
reduction  in  pay  to  meet  a  temporary  embarrassment  of  the 
company.  There  is  one  other  railway  employees'  committee  that 
has  lately  elicited  our  admiration ;  one  which  went  through  a 
serious  and  protracted  negotiation  with  the  manager  .concerning 
wages,  yet  never  had  a  word  of  it  printed  in  the  newspapers. 
Thus,  while  the  demagogic  committeemen  still  flourishes,  the 
candid  and  level  headed  are  to  be  found  also.  Returning  to 
our  original  subject,  harmony  between  the  superintendent  and 
the  general  office  is  promoted  if  before  taking  final  action  in 
cases  where  the  question  of  an  employee's  discharge  is  a  mat- 
ter of  careful  judgment,  he  reports  the  whole  case  to  his  su- 
perior, suspending  the  employee  in  the  meantime.  The  super- 
intendent's authority  is  not  weakened ;  in  most  cases  he  acts 
summarily.  But  when  the  offence  is  not  flagrant  and  the  em- 
ployee's whole  record  has  a  bearing  on  the  question,  not  only 
is  the  higher  officer  better  fitted  to  judge  what  is  for  the  good 
of  the  service  in  such  cases,  being  uninfiuenced  by  personal  con- 
tact with  the  employee,  but  he  gets  before  him  the  facts  before 
the  grievance  committee  appeals  to  him.  Also,  it  is  desir- 
able that  the  superintendent  be  present  when  the  general 
manager  receives  the  committee.  It  has  a  wholesome  effect  on 
the  latter. 

'X'HE  article  on  Farming  Communities  and  Permanent  Rail- 
''  way  Labor,  published  in  another  column,  takes  up  several 
interesting  points,  and  the  arguments  based  on  them  are  sound. 
The  Italian  is  a  natural  born  track  laborer;  he  likes  to  work 
with  earth.  Our  need  for  good  section  foremen  is  now'  even 
greater  than  our  need  for  laborers,  and  the  Italian  makes  a  first 
rate  section  foreman  when  handling  men  of  his  own  nation- 
ality. He  retains  enthusiasm  for  his-aroTl(  ^4<!.Vtv.th*^JipBe  of 
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advancement  to  a  higher  position,  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant oi  his  qualifications  is  his  frugality,  which,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  author  of  the  article  referred  to,  enables  him  not 
only  to  live  on  the  small  wage  our  railways  pay,  but  to  save 
enough  to  invest  in  land  or  other  property.  It  is  worth  while 
to  encourage  the  supply  of  such  labor,  and  the  traffic  to  be  de- 
rived from  successful  Italian  farm  communities  is  also  worth 
working  for.  We  have  called  attention  several  times  during  the 
last  year  to  the  figures  of  the  last  census,  showing  the  drift  of 
population  toward  the  dties.  We  have  pointed  out  that  in  this 
movement  there  is  a  gain  in  traffic  revenue,  caused  partly 
through  the  increase  in  high  dass  merchandise.  But  the  Italian, 
in  general,  does  not  contribute  to  this  when  he  lives  in  a  big 
city.  He  neither  produces  nor  consumes  high  class  merchandise. 
At  present  we  are  losing  more  alien  laborers  than  usual  In 
the  three  weeks  ending  September  13,  1911,  only  36,000  third 
class  or  steerage  passengers  arrived  in  New  York,  as  compared 
with  61,000  during  the  same  period  of  1910;  while  29,000  left 
New  York  for  Europe  as  compared  with  24X100  last  year.  These 
figures  are  roughly  typical  of  what  has  been  happening  since  last 
winter.  The  cholera  in  Italy  the  past  summer  has  had  some 
effect  on  emigration  from  southern  Italy  to  this  country,  but 
it  has  not  apparently  affected  the  numbers  of  Italians  returning 
home. 

AS  we  recently  showed  there  has  been  about  52  per  cent,  in- 
crease during  five  years  in  the  number  of  stockholders 
in  12  large  dividend  paying  railway  companies.  The  principle 
of  actual  redistribution  is  not  much  affected  if  a  stockholder 
in  one  railway  buys  into  another,  for  the  main  idea  of  funda- 
mental confidence  in  (he  railways  remains.  Of  more  importance 
is  to  what  extent  the  redistribution  has  come  from  large  hold- 
ers. Probably  there  has  been  some  liquidation  of  considerable 
holdings,  though  this  liquidation  has,  it  is  likely,  affected  specu- 
lative rather  than  investment  ownership  and  has  also  affected 
much  less  the  railways  than  the  industrial  group  of  stocks. 
Surely  it  is  a  desirable  result  where  the  speculative  block  of 
shares  is  divided  into  many  smaller  investment  blocks ;  and 
even  if  the  large  investment  block  is  similarly  split  up,  is  there, 
in  general,  anything  worse  to  be  inferred  than  an  individual 
investor's  timidity^-or,  it  may  be  prudence,  if  he  has  too  many 
investment  eggs  in  one  basket.  But  it  is  important  that,  what- 
ever the  number  of  railway  stockholders  who  have  sold,  a  larger 
number  have  bought;  that  this  process  has  gone  on  during  a 
period  when  railways  were  suffering;  and  that  the  result  of 
the  tendency  has  been  a  popularizing  of  the  railway  investment. 

THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL  RATE  CASES. 
1  IKE  Banquo's  ghost,  the  cases  involving  the  rates  of  the 
'— '  railways  to  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City  and  other  western 
intermountain  points,  will  not  down.  The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  rendered  numerous  opinions  in  these  proceed- 
ings. Its  latest  were  made  public  about  two  months  ago.  Since 
then  the  lawyers  and  traflic  men  of  the  transcontinental  lines 
have  been  in  almost  constant  conference  as  to  what  to  do  about 
the  commission's  orders.  The  more  they  have  conferred  the 
more  probable  it  has  grown  that  the  railways  will  not  adjust 
the  rates  as  desired  by  the  commission  without  a  struggle  in 
the  courts. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  making  logical  rales  to  the 
Pacific  coast  terminals  and  to  intermediate  points,  depending  on 
the  theory  of  the  correct  way  to  make  rates  in  general,  with 
which  one  starts  as  a  premise.  (1)  One  theory  is  that  rates 
should  be  based  solely  on  what  the  traflic  will  bear  and 
move  freely ;  in  other  words,  that  they  should  be  based  on  the 
values  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  shippers  and  commuters. 
The  traffic  manager,  acting  exclusively  on  this  theory,  might 
fix  somewhat  the  same  relations  that  prevail  between  the  ex- 


isting rates,  although  the  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  terminals 
might  in  some  cases  be  reduced  more  or  less,  because  the  water- 
borne  traflk  is  iiKreasing,  which  shows  that  in  a  good  many 
cases  the  railway  rates  are  higher  than  the  traffic  by  rail  will 
bear. 

(2)  A  second  theory  is  that  rates  should  be  based  entirely  on 
the  cost  of  the  service.  The  cost  of  the  service  does  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  distance,  but  it  does  increase  with  dis- 
tance, and,  therefore,  on  this  theory  all  rates  should  increase 
with  distance.  If  the  cost  of  service  principle  be  correct,  even 
to  charge  as  high  a  rate  for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  haul,  is 
an  unjust  discrimination.  The  difference  between  charging  a 
higher  rate  for  a  shorter  haul  than  for  a  longer  haul,  and  the 
same  rate  for  a  shorter  as  for  a  longer  haul,  is  purely  one  o* 
degree  and  not  of  kind, 

(3)  A  thh-d  theory  as  to  the  correct  way  to  make  rates,  is 
that  ordinarily  they  should  increase  as  the  cost  of  the  service 
increases,  but  that  they  should  be  based  on  the  value  of  the  ser- 
vice as  well  as  on  the  cost  of  the  service,  and  that,  therefore, 
when  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  in  making  a  long  haul 
is  as  small  as,  or  smaller  than  the  value  of  the  service  rendered 
in  making  a  short  haul,  the  railway  should  be  allowed  to  make 
a  rate  for  the  longer  haul  as  low  as,  or  lower  than  the  rate  for 
the  shorter  haul  On  this  theory  the  railways  would  be  per- 
mitted to  make  rates  to  the  coast  which  would  enable  them 
to  share  in  the  traffic  with  the  steamship  lines,  so  long  as  they 
covered  the  direct,  or  "out  of  pocket"  expenses  of  transportation. 
On  the  same  theory,  they  would  be  allowed  to  make  rates  from 
the  coast  terminals  back  to  the  interior  points  and  from  the 
east  to  the  interior  points  which,  taking  into  consideration  both 
the  cost  of  the  service  and  the  value  of  the  service,  and  re- 
gardless of  the  rates  to  the  coast,  would  be  reasonable  in  them- 
selves. The  rates  as  a  whole,  including  both  those  to  the  coast 
and  to  the  intermediate  points,  would  yield  sufficient  revenue  to 
cover  total  operating  expenses  and  reasonable  average  net  earn- 
ings. The  rates  to  the  coast  would,  no  doubt,  be  less  than  the 
rates  to  the  interior,  but  this  would  be  justifiable  on  the  ground 
that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  water  competition  at  the  coast, 
the  value  of  the  service  of  railway  transporUtion  there  is  less 
than  it  is  to  the  interior,  and  that  the  roads  have  to  charge 
the  higher  rates  to  the  interior  in  order  to  cover  their  total 
expenses.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  discrimination  against 
the  intermediate  points,  but  it  might  be  contended  with  great 
force  that  it  was  not  undue  discrimination.  The  interior 
points  on  this  basis  would  have  rates  which  were  reasonable 
per  se.  Communities  on  the  coast  would  have  lower  railway 
rates,  but  they  would  have  them  because  of  the  dissimilarity  in 
conditions  created  by  the  presence  of  water  competition.  If 
the  railways  did  not  make  the  lower  rates  to  the  coast  the  water 
lines  would  still  make  them,  and  the  places  on  the  coast  would 
still  enjoy  the  benefits  of  lower  rates.  The  only  difference  in 
the  conditions  created  by  the  course  of  the  railways  in  making 
the  lower  rates  to  the  coast  is  to  enable  them  to  divide  with 
the  steamship  lines  traffic  which  otherwise  would  move  entirely 
by  boat;  and  the  interior  points  are  not  injured  by  the  railways 
dividing  this  traffic  with  the  boats. 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  long  have  been  the  objects 
of  severe  criticism  on  the  ground  that  they  have  not  fixed  their 
rates  according  to  any  logical  method.  These  criticisms  when 
directed  against  the  transcontinental  rate  stricture  have  been 
especially  severe.  The  strictures  that  members  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  have  passed  on  it,  have  not  been 
the  least  drastic  of  all.  The  cases  involving  these  rates  have 
now  been  before  the  commission  continuously  since  it  was  given 
its  power  to  fix  rates  by  the  Hepburn  act  five  years  ago.  Cer- 
tainly this  has  been  long  enough  to  give  it  every  opportunity 
to  study  all  the  theories  that  have  been  advanced  as  to  the 
correct  way  to  make  rates  and  to  familiarize  itself  with  the 
conditions  to  which  the  rates  of  the  tr^nsco 
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apply.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  by  thi»  tiine  it  should 
be  able  to  indicate  a  logical  method  accordin(  to  which  to 
revise  th«se  rates  aad  even  to  soxfest  the  exact  rales  to  be 
applied.  But  it  has  not  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  railways  and 
communities  affected  that  its  conclusions  are  either  logical  or 
jusL  Some  coiuideration  of  the  commission's  opinion  may 
show  why  this  is  true. 

The  ctimmission's  opinkn  of  June  22,  1911,  in  the  Spokane 
case  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  its  lattst  opinions  in  all  these 
cases.  It  is  well  known  that  the  railways  have,  for  some 
years,  made  practicalty  all  of  their  rates  from  the  territory  east 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  Missouri  river  to  the  Pacific  coast  with  a 
view  to  meeting  water  competition  asd  that  their  rates  to  many 
imennediatc  points  have  been  the  S4ims  of  their  rates  to  the 
Pacific  coast  terminals  and  the  local  rates  back.  The  commis- 
don  in  its  decision  hi^ds  that  from  St.  Paul  and  the  Missouri 
river  the  railways  may  make  no  higher  rates  to  intermediate 
points  than  they  make  to  the  I^cific  coast  terminals,  and  that 
from  other  parts  of  tiie  country  they  make  rates  to  the  inter- 
mediale  points  no  more  than  the  following  percentages  higher 
than  their  rates  to  the  coast:  l£s9ssippi  river,  7  per  cent; 
Chicago,  7  per  cent;  Detroit.  15  per  <ient.;  Pittsburgh,  15  per 
cent, ;  New  Vorfc,  25  per  cent. 

On  what  principle  is  it  required  that  tbees  relations  shall  be 
established  between  these  -various  ra»s?  Obviously,  not  on  the 
principle  of  what  the  traffic  will  bear.  Nor  are  they  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  senrice.  The  proposed  adjustment  would,  for  ex- 
ample, allow  the  railways  to  fharge  a  rate  of  $1  per  100  lbs. 
from  both  SL  Paul  and  New  York  to  Seattle,  although  the 
<listance  from  St  Paul  to  Seattle  is  only  1,S(X)  miles,  while  from 
New  York  it  is  3,300  miles.  Even  the  adjustment  required 
from  eastern  points  to  intermediate  points  is  not  based  on 
cost  Taking  the  mileage  and  the  proposed  rales  from  St  Paul 
to  Spokane  as  100  per  cent.,  the  mileage  and  rates  from  other 
eastern  paints  to  that  city  wonld  compare  as  follows : 

To  Spokane,  me*  from— 

Hluouci    MiHurippi 
River.  RiTer.        ChicBso.        DettoLt.     Pittsbutgh.  New  York. 

100  p.c.         107  p.c.         107  p.c      "llSp-c.         llSp.c.         125  p.c. 
DiMince  ftom  Spokane — 

100  p.c.         1  IS  p.c         12*  p^         Ui  t^         1£0  p.c.         193  p.c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  distances  increase  very  much  faster 
in  proportion  than  the  rates.  No  one  would  say  that  an  increase 
of  15  per  cent,  in  the  rate  was  in  proportion  to  an  increase  of 
60  per  cent  in  the  length  of  haul,  or  that  an  increase  of  25  per 
cenL  in  the  rate  was  in  proportion  to  an  increase  of  93  per  cent. 
in  the  length  of  haul.  The  commission  has  not  ordered  that 
the 'rales  to  the  interior  be  based  even  approximately  on  the 
cost  of  service. 

A  moment's  consideration  is  enough  to  show  that  neither 
has  it  ordered  the  rates  to  be  made  according  to  the  third 
method  that  has  been  mentioned  as  logical.  In  its  decision  in 
the  Spokane  case  on  February  9,  1909.  it  recognized  the  control- 
ling force  of  water  competition  on  the  Pacific  coast,  conceded 
that  therefore  the  roads  must  be  allowed  to  make  their  rates 
there  regardless  of  their  rates  to  intermediate  points,  but  held 
(hat  their  existing  rates  to  intermediate  points  were  excessive 
ftr  St.  and  ordered  certain  reductions  in  them  which  it  be- 
lieved would  make  them  reasonable  per  se.  That  decision 
could  not  be  attacked  on  any  ground  of  law  or  economics,  ex- 
cept on  the  ground  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  reductions  in 
intermediate  rates  ordered  were  unreasonable.  But  in  its  opin- 
ion of  June  22  while  still  conceding  the  controlling  force  ot 
water  competition,  the  commission  holds,  not  merely  that  the 
roads  must  make  reasonable  rates  to  the  intermediate  points, 
but  that  they  must  make  rates  to  the  intermediate  points  which 
will  always  bear  certain  percentage  relations  to  their  rates  to 
the  coast  As  we  have  seen,  it  did  not  base  these  relations  on 
the  ground  of  differences  in  cost ;  it  did  not  base  them  on  what 


the  "traffic  will  bear"  -  it  did  not  base  Ihein  on  the  principle 
that  in  no  case  should  a  higher  charge  be  allowed  for  a  longer 
than  for  a  shorter  haul.,  because  from  all  points  east  of  the 
Missouri  river  it  allows  higher  rates  to  be  charged  for  the 
shorter  hauls. 

Then,  on  what  principle  did  it  base  them?  We  have  stifdied 
its  opinions  carefully,  almost  prayerfully,  and  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  out.  The  traffic  managers  of  the  railways  have 
often  been  criticized  for — as  has  been  alleged — making  ratea 
merely  according  to  their  "guesses"  as  to  what  would  be  right. 
The  commission  has  indulged  in  a  good  deal  of  such  criticism. 
There  is  a  lot  of  impassioned  utterance  on  the  subject,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Commissioner  Lane's  opinions  in  the  rate  advance 
cases  and  in  these  Pacific  coast  rate  cases.  Commissioner 
Prouty,  in  his  latest  opinion  in  the  Spokane  case,  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  commission  cannot  make  rates  in  the  way  some- 
times attributed  to  railway  men.  "The  commission,"  he  says, 
"cannot  act  arbitrarily,"  in  determining  when  and  to  what  ex- 
tent railways  may  charge  lower  rates  for  longer  hauls;  Congress 
"did  not  intend  to  leave  this  to  the  mere  whim  of  the  commis- 
sion." But  when  the  commission  came  ti.  fix  the  relations' 
between  the  rates  it  apparently  forgot  all  about  Mr.  Lane's 
views  regarding  cost  of  service  (see  his  opinion  in  the  western 
rate  advance  cases),  and  all  about  the  illegality  of  the  com- 
mission making  rates  "arbitrarily,"  or  according  to  "a  mere 
whim,"  and  suggested  an  adjustment  of  rates  which  would  be 
wholly  artificial  and  arbitrary — which  would  perfectly  answer 
to  the  description  that  the  commission  itself  gave  of  the  adjust- 
ment to  Spokane,  which  the  roads  once  suggested— "founded' 
upon  facts  which  do  not  exist." 

If  evidence  be  wanted  that  the  proposi  d  adjustment  of  rates 
is  founded  on  a  "mere  whim."  let  us  compare  it  with  the  ad- 
justments which  the  commission  suggested  in  its  other  two 
opinions  in  the  Spokane  case.  In  its  three  opinions  the  com- 
mission has  suggested  the  establishment  of  the  following  per- 
centage relationships  between  the  ratrs  to  Spokane  from  the 
East 

To  Spoksne  from— 


Mis: 


'i  Misiisa 


New 

York. 


I3S  p.c. 


River.         River.  Caicigo.  Detroit,     burjh. 

Feb.  9.   1909...     100  p.c.  116^  p.c  il6Hp.c.  No  rata  ord 

June  7,  1910...      100  p.c.  llOp.t  lUp.c.  118  p.c.     125 

June  22,  1911..      100p.c.  107  p.c  107  p.c  115  p-c     llSp.e.     125  p.c 

It  may  be  said  that  the  changes  of  opinion  have  been  due  to 
changes  in  conditions  or  in  the  law,  or  to  the  acquirement  of 
additional  information.  But  while  the  change  in  the  law  made 
by  the  Mann-Elkins  act  gave  it  more  power  to  enforce  the  long- 
and-short  haul  section,  that  was  no  reason  why  it  should  hold 
on  June  7,  1910,  before  the  law  was  amended,  that  a  reasonable 
rate  from  Chicago  to  Spokane  would  be  13  per  cent  more  than 
the  existing  rate  from  St  Paul,  and  then,  on  June  22,  1911, 
after  the  law  was  amended,  that  a  reasonable  rale  from  Chicago 
would  be  only  7  per  cent  more  than  the  rate  from  St  Paul. 
The  commission  had  obtained  some  new  information  regarding 
the  loss  to  the  roads  the  proposed  changes  in  rales  would  cause, 
but  thai  was  no  cause  for  changing  its  proposed  adjustment, 
because  Commissioner  Prouty  said  in  his  latest  opinion,  that 
of  June  22,  1911;  "We  find  nothing  in  these  figures"  (the 
figures  made  up  by  the  railway  since  the  previous  opinion  to 
show  what  reductions  the  proposed  changes  in  rates  would 
make  in  their  earnings)  "which  would  incline  us  to  change  our 
opinion  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  suggested  rates  ... 
The  loss  is  substantially  what  the  figures  which  were  before 
the  commission  when  it  rendered  its  decision  had  indicated." 
There  had  been  a  change  in  water  competition  to  the  coast, 
as  the  opinion  of  June  22  shows ;  bul  the  change  had  been  an 
increase  in  the  amount  of  that  competition,  which,  if  it  had 
exerted  any  influence  on  the  commission,  would  have  tended 
to  cause  it  to  leave  to  the  railways  more  freedom  of  action  in 
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dealing  with  water  competition,  not  less.  The  changes  in  the 
commission's  views  as  to  the  proper  relations  to  be  fixed  between 
these  rates  confirms  the  impression  that  they  are  not  based  on 
any  logical  ground,  and  indicate  that  if  its  last  opinion  had 
been  rendered  the  day  before  or  the  day  after  it  was,  or  if  on 
the  doy  of  rendering  it  the  commission  had  eaten  ham  and  eggs 
for  breakfast  instead  of,  possibly  sausage  and  cakes,  the  adjust- 
ment required  might  have  been  quite  different! 

It  may  be  said  that  the  commission  had  to  fix  the  rates  to 
intermediate  points  so  that  they  would  vary  with  the  rales  to 
the  coast  in  order  to  conform  to  the  will  of  Congress  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  provision  that  "the  commission  may  from  time 
to  time  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  such  designated  common 
carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  operation  of  this  section," 
This  provision,  however,  was  in  the  law  before  it  was  amended 
by  the  ■  Mann-Elkins  act,  and  such  an  interpretation  of  it  is 
the  discovery  of  an  entirely  new  meaning  and  potentiality.  The 
commission  concedes  that  the  fourth  section  as  it  stands  would 
be  unconstitutional,  hut  for  the  fact  that  a  rule  for  guidance 
in  administering  it  were  prescribed  in  those  other  sections  of 
the  law  which  provide  that  rales  must  be  reasonable  and  not 
discriminatory,  and  which  authorize  the  commission  when  it 
finds  rates  unreasonable  or  unfairly  discriminatory  to  fix 
reasonable  maximum  rates.  The  fourth  section  provides  "that 
upon  application  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  such 
common  carrier  may  in  special  cases  after  investigation  be  au- 
thorized by  the  commission  to  charge  less  for  longer  than  for 
shorter  distances  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  prop- 
erty." And  immediately  after  this  comes  the  phrase  in  which 
the  commission  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  extent  to  which 
such  designated  common  carrier  may  he  relieved  from  the 
operation  of  the  section.  Taking  all  these  provisions  together, 
it  would  seem  that  the  full  duty  of  the  commission  in  these 
cases  would  be  performed  if  first  it  fixed  maximum  reasonable 
rates  to  the  intermediate  points,  and,  second,  determined  to  what 
extent  the  carriers  might  make  lower  rates  for  the  longer  hauls 
to  the  coast,  its  determination  of  how  much  lower  these  rates 
might  be  being  based  on  the  "out  of  pocket"  expenses  incurred  by 
the  railways  in  handling  their  business  to  the  coast.  When  it  had 
determined  what  would  be  reasonable  rates  to  the  intermediate 
points  and  how  much  lower  the  railways  might  make  their  rate* 
to  the  coast,  it  would  have  carried  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  law. 

The  commission  in  its  last  opinion  gives  facts  to  show  that 
water  competition  to  the  coast  is  increasing.  It  has  repeatedly 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  Panama  canal  is  under  construction 
and  that  after  it  is  finished  the  steamship  lines  will  be  able  to 
make  even  lower  rates  than  they  do  now.  If  the  railways  are  to 
continue  to  hold  their  own  against  the  boat  lines  they  probably 
must  in  time  further  reduce  their  rates  to  the  coast.  So  long 
as  these  reductions  do  not  make  the  rates  less  than  the  "out 
of  pocket"  expenses  of  the  service,  it  would  be  proper  both 
legally  and  economically  to  make  them.  But,  under  the  com- 
mission's order,  if  water  competition  should  in  future  compel 
further  reductions  in  rates  to  the  coast,  the  railways  would 
also  have  to  make  further  reductions  in  their  rates  to  inter- 
mediate points.  In  other  words,  the  commission  is  trying  to 
force  the  roads  to  choose  whether,  in  case  water  competition  to 
the  coast  does  increase,  they  will  refrain  from  meeting  it,  or 
will  reduce  both  their  coast  rates  and  the  intermediate  rates 
prescribed  by  the  commission,  thereby  making  these  inter- 
mediate rates  less  than  the  commission  itself  has  held  to  he 
reasonable.  The  law  requires  the  commission's  orders  to  be 
reasonable.  Is  it  reasonable  to  require  the  roads  either  (1)  to 
forego  business  to  the  coast  which  might  yield  some  profit,  or 
(2)  to  make  rates  to  intermediate  points  which,  according  to  the 
commission's   own   decisions,   would   be   unreasonably   low? 

The  commission  having  specifically  indicated  certain  rates  to 
certain  points  which  it  regards  as  reasonable,  the  roads  might 


take  these  rates  as  a  basis  apd  fix  rates  to  all  other  points,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  coast,  which  would  be  relatively  the  same 
in  proportion  to  distance,  as  these  rates  which  the  commission 
has  held  to  be  reasonable.  This,  of  course,  would  involve  whole- 
sale advances  in  their  coast  rates.  It  is  rather  hard  to  see  on 
what  rational  ground  they  could  be  criticised  if  they  adopted 
this  policy.  They  would  thereby  eliminate  the  discrimination 
of  which  there  is  so  much  complaint;  and  they  would  make  no 
rates  which  under  the  commission's  rulings,  would  be  unreason- 
able. The  effect,  however,  would  be  to  entirely  change  the 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  different  communi- 
ties. The  shippers  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  who  have  water 
transportation,  would  be  given  a  great  advantage  over  those 
at  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  points  in  the  middle  west  in 
competing  for  business  on  the  Pacific  coast  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  such  a  change  would  call  down  bitter  denunciation 
on  the  heads  of  the  railway  managers.  They  would  be  charged 
with  making  the  new  rates  in  retaliation  against  the  commission. 
But  unless  the  roads  shall  be  able  to  get  the  courts  to  restrain 
the  commission  from  enforcing  its  order  they  will  have  to 
choose  whether  they  will  so  adjust  their  rates  that  every  reduc- 
tion in  rates  caused  by  water  competition  will  compel  a  pro- 
portionate reduction  in  rates  to  intermediate  points,  or  so  ad- 
just them  as  not  to  fully  meet  water  competition,  or  perhaps 
not  to  meet  it  at  all.  If  they  have  to  make  this  choice  it  would 
seem  that  to  advance  their  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast,  even  though 
the  certain  effect  would  be  to  cause  loss  of  a  large  amount  of 
traffic,  would  be  the  wiser  course. 

CENTRAL    OF    GEORGIA. 

"T^HE  Central  of  Georgia  is  characteristic  of  southeastern 
*■  roads.  It  has  a  great  number  of  branch  lines  tapping  agri- 
cultural districts  and  connecting  industrial  centers.  It  is  de- 
pendent to  a  large  extent  on  products  of  agriculture  for  its 
most  profitable  traflfic,  and  it  has  had  and  still  has  a  large  pro- 
portionate mileage  that  was  built  cheaply  to  serve  a  territory 
producing  only  light  traffic  With  a  fairly  large  capitalization 
per  mile  compared  with  its  earning  power  per  mile,  the  efforts  of 
the  management  have  been  directed  to  rebuilding  or  strengthen- 
ing the  property  in  large  part  from  earrings,  and  this  policy 
has  been  made  more  than  usually  difficult  in  the  case  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  l>ecause  the  company  has  outstanding  a 
total  of  $15,000,000  S  per  cent,  income  bonds.  The  holders  of 
these  bonds  have  claimed  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  interest  before  any  profits  were  put  back  into  the 
property.  They  have  brought  suits  to  enforce  their  claims  and 
during  the  past  year  the  courts  have  rendered  a  judgment  par- 
tially granting  their  claim. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  is  now  a  Harriman  line.  It  is  the 
Atlantic  coast  outlet  for  the  Illinois  Central,  connecting  with  the 
I,  C.  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  what 
forms  the  Harriman  policies  lake  In  upbuilding  a  southeastern 
road  where  the  character  of  the  traffic,  and  more  especially  the 
character  of  the  people,  is  so  different  from  that  to  be  found 
in  the  Northwest  or  Southwest.  The  Illinois  Central,  of  course. 
gets  into  the  Southeast,  but  the  road  itself  is  not  typical  of 
southeastern  roads.  When  the  Harriman  interests  gained  con- 
trol it  was  in  a  strategic  position  and  in  a  physical  condition 
that  made  it  quite  unlike  other  roads  operating  in  the  South- 
east. Possibly  it  is  too  early  yet  to  surmise  as  to  what  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  those  in  control  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  will 
be,  but  there  seems  to  be  one  thing  that  may  be  safely  assumed : 
the  controlling  interests  intend  to  let  the  road  be  improved  and 
brought  up  to  Harriman  standards  by  its  own  officers  rather 
than  by  the  importation  of  Illinois  Central  or  Union  Pacific 
officers.  During  the  past  year.  Major  Hanson  died  and  C.  H.' 
Markham,  president  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  elected  also 
president  of  the  Central  of  Georgia;  but  there  was  no  other 
change  in  general  officers,  except  certain-  chan^e^^^  it^  (h^  traffic 
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department  and  so  far  as  operation  is  concerned  the  road  is 
managed  directly  from  its  general  offices  at  Savannah,  Ga.  More- 
over, of  its  15  directors,  four  are  of  Savannah,  two  of  Atlanta, 
and  one  each  of  Chattanooga,  Macon,  Birmingham  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

The  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  through 
its  control  by  the  Illinois  Central  may  be  understood  by  a  study 
of  the  accompanying  map.  The  Central  of  Georgia  benefits  by 
being  made  almost  the  sole  means  for  the  distribution  through- 
out the  South  of  traffic  moving  over  the  Illinois  Ceneral  from 
the  Northwest  and  North.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  consider- 
able movement  of  grain  from  points  on  the  Illinois  Central, 
which  grain  is  delivered  to  the  Central  of  Georgia  at  Birming- 
ham. Such  distributing  centers  as  Chattanooga,  Atlanta  and 
Montgomery  receive  merchandise  both  from  the  Middle  West, 
especially  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  from  New  York, 
There  is  a  large  merchandise  business  which  the  Illinois  Central 
is  able  to  turn  over  to  the  Central  of  Georgia,  which  traffic, 
were  there  no  financial  relations  between  the  two  roads,  would 
be  divided   probably  among  the   Nashville,   Chattanooga  &   St. 


The  Central  of  Georgia. 

Louis,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the  Central  of  Georgia.  The 
Central  of  Georgia  controls  the  Ocean  Steamship  Company, 
which  makes  regular  sailings  'fl-ofti  New  York  and  Boston  to 
Savannah,  and  while  the  Illinois  Central  turns  over  merchandise 
to  the  Central  of  Georgia  which  is  moved  down  froin  Chicago, 
the  Central  of  Georgia  turns  over  to  the  Illinors  Central  traffic 
which  has  been  brought  by.  water  down  to  Savannah;  Probably 
the  Central  of  Georgia  benefits  by  gelling  traffic  which  shippers 
desire  to  route  by  the  Illinois  Central,  and  it  also  probably 
gets  a  longer  haul  on  such  trafSc  and  a  better  division  of  the 
rates  than  if  it  handled  the  business  in  connection  with  some 
road  with  which  it  had  nothing  but  traffic  relations.  Cotton  ex- 
ported from  points  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  might  go  cast- 
ward  to  the  Atlantic  ports,  or  westward  out  to  the  gulf  ports, 
and  with  the  Illinois  Central  as  a  connection  lo  New  Orleans, 
the  Georgia  road  now  gets  some  traffic  moving  to  gulf  ports 
which  without  this   connection   would   go   all   the  way  by  other 

The  traffic  of  the  Central  of  Georgia  in  1911  was  divided  as 
follows ;  20.38  per  cert,  was  products  of  agriculture,  1.42  per  cent, 
was  products  of  animals,  23.77  per  cent,  was  products  of  mines, 
1S21  pef  cent,  was  products  of  forests,  and  39.22  per  cent,  was 


manufactures.  The  total  tonnage  of  freight  carried  was  5,165,488 
tons,  as  compared  with  4,973,801  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  increases  in  tonnage  carried  were  in  manufactures  and 
products  of  mines,  while  in  1911,  785,661  tons  of  products  of  for- 
ests were  carried,  as  against  885,787  tons  in  1910.  The  Central 
of  Georgia  last  year  hauled  192,460  tons  of  cotton  and  255X104 
tons  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton  seed  meal,  as  against  181,629 
tons  of  cotton  and  258,484  tons  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton  seed 
meal  in  1910.  Presumably  the  melon  crop  was  good  last  year. 
The  Central  of  Georgia  hauled  in  1911,  46,197  tons  of  this 
product  alone. 

The  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  is  high,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  character  of  the  traffic  carried  and  the  com- 
paratively short  average  haul  of  147  miles.  Last  year  the  average 
ton  mile  rate  was  1.096  cents,  and  in  1910,  1,069  cents.  The  aver- 
age trainload,  when  compared  with  a  road  handling  a  large  pro- 
portion of  low  grade  traffic,  is  light;  but  considering  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  road  and  the  character  of  the  traffic  it  is  quite 
respectable  and  has  shown  a  marked  improvement  during  the 
past  few  years.  In  1907,  when  the  company  carried  the  greatest 
ton  mileage  in  its  history,  the  aver- 
age trainload  of  revenue  freight  was 
212  tons.  In  1911  the  average  train- 
load  was  264  tons,  an  increase  of  52 
tons  over  1907  and  of  9  tons  over 
1910.  While  the  tonnage  of  revenue 
freight  carried  was  greater  by 
about   4   per   cent    in    1911    than    in 

1910,  revenue  freight  train  mile  was 
actually  less,  the  total  being  2,648.- 
848  last  year,  as  against  2.655.467 
the  year  before.  On  the  othef  hand, 
helping  and  light  freight  mileage 
amounted  to  185.499,  an  increase  of 
nearly   20   per   cent,   over    1910. 

In   the   fiscal   year   ended   June  30, 

1911.  the  company  earned  $12,900X100 
gross  from  operation.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $855,000  over  1910;  the 
greater  proportion  of  this  increase 
coming  from  passenger  business. 
Total  operating  expenses  amounted 
to  $9,020X100,  an  increase  of  $550,000; 
so  that,  after  the  payment  of  some- 
what higher  taxes  in  l9ll  than  in 
1910,  operaling  income  amounted  lo 
$3,400,000.  After  the  payment  of  in- 
terest on  its  fixed  charges,  rents,  etc..  theje  was  a'  balance  of 
$S75X)00  in  1911,  as  against  a  little  Over  $1,000  in  1910.  On  the 
other  hand,  about  $170,000  less'  was.  speiit  or  reserved  for  re- 
newals and  betterments.  .  In  19U.  ,$1,147,000  was  spent  on  this 
account  and  charged  to  income.  The  company  has  reserved 
$608,000  for  interest  payable  October  1  on' its  income  bonds;  so 
that<hc  «iccnne:accouiit"  shows  a  slight  deficit  for  the  year  1911. 

The  company's  balance  sheet  shows  a  decrease  of  $328,574  in 
cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1911  as  compared  with  the  end  of 
1910,  there  being  on  June  30.  1911.  $1,616,925  cash  In  the  treas- 
ury ;  but  loans  and  bills  payable  were  reduced  during  the  year 
by  $648,638.  leaving  but  $351,362  loans  payable  at  the  end  of  1911, 
The  company  has  in  addition  $650,000  short  terin  notes,  dated 
March  1.  1907.  falling  due  March  1,  1912;  but  outside  of  these 
notes,  certain  equipment  obligations  that  mature  in  semi-annual 
or  annual  installments,  and  two  small  issues  of  bonds,  each  of 
which  calls  for  semi-annual  payments  toward  principal  of  $15,000, 
there  are  no  bonds  falling  due  before  1926,  and  for  the  retirement 
of  this  issue  there  are  first  mortgage  bonds  of  the  Middle  Georgia 
&  Atlanta  division  deposited  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York. 

Some  of  the  betterment  and  construction  wc 
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done  during  the  past  year,  or  is  now  in  progress,  is  mentioned  in 
our  railway  construction  columns. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  main  line  from  Macon  to  Savannah 
is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  other  heavy  traffic  main  lines  in 
that  territory.  It  is  laid  with  SO-lb.  rail,  has  manimum  grades 
of  .58  per  cent,  against  eastbound  traffic  and  .55  per  cent,  against 
westbound  traffic,  is  in  good  part  straight  line,  and  there  are  few, 
if   any,   curves   more   than   2   deg.     The   ballast   is   slag,   cinders 

The  line  which  runs  from  Birmingham  to  Fort  Valley,  over 
which  interchange  freight  with  the  Illinois  Central  is  hauled, 
is  laid  largely  with  80-lb.  rail,  has  grades  as  high  as  1.32  per 
cent,  against  eastbound  traffic  and  1,22  per  cent,  against  west- 
bound, and  has  some  8  deg.  curves.  The  line  from  Macon  to 
Montgomery  has  a  maximum  grade  of  S3  ft  lo  the  mile  against 


for  depreciation  of  other  track  material,  and  $18,460  for  deprecia- 
tion of  roadway  and  track,  in  addition  to  the  actual  amounts  that 
were  spent  in  repairs  or  renewals.  If  depreciation  is  to  be  fig- 
ured and  charged  on  equipment,  it  is  certainly  logical  that  it 
should  he  charged  cu  roadway  and  track,  where  the  problems 
of  estimating  the  rate  of  depreciation  are  less  complicated  than 
in  the  case  of  a  loccmotive  or  passenger  car. 

In  closing  his  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the  property  for  the 
year.  President  Markham  says:  "The  board  takes  pleasure  in 
acknowledging  the  hdelity,  efficiency  and  splendid  team  work  dis- 
played by  the  officers  and  employees  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  during  the  past  year." 

Such  an  ackniwledgment  has  a  ring  of  human  sincerity  about 
it  that  is  pleasing  when  contrasted  with  the  rather  formal  thanks 
that  usually  form  the  close  of  a  railway  president's  remarks. 
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0  the  mile  against  westbound. 
1  grades  of  74  ft,  to  the 
ind  72  ft,  to  the  mite  against 


The 


eastbound  traffic  and  50  ft, 
line  to   Chattanooga  lias 
against   eastbound   traffic 
bound,   with   6   deg,   curves. 

The  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  statements  that  are  given 
in  the  1911  annual  report  probably  reflect  both  a  tendency  of 
the  railways  in  general,  and  the  policy  of  the  Harriman  lines, 
which  has  bee"  one  of  frankness  and  comprehensiveness  in  its 
annual  statements  to  stockholders.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  company  has  availed  itself  of  the  permission  granted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  make  a  charge  for 
depreciation  of  certain  parts  of  its  ways  and  structures.  In 
1911  there  was  $102,545  charged  for  depreciation  of  rails.  $12,964 
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WHEELING    A.    LAKE     ERIE. 

•yHE  Statement  made  by  the  receiver  of  the  Wheeling  & 
^  Lake  Erie  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  is  the  most 
graphic  description  of  the  rehabilitation  ef  a  railway  property 
that  has  ever  come  to  our  notice.    If  the  management  of  every 


road  in  the  countr>-  were  to  make  such  a  frank,  full  statement 
of  what  had  been  done  each  year  and  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  year,  railway  investors  would 


have  little,  if  any,  excuse  to  offer  if  they  put  their  money  into 
a  property  which  was  being  allowed  to  run  down  or  was  fail- 
ing to  keep  abreast  of  its  competitors,  A  receiver  of  a  rail- 
way, as  a  court  officer,  probably  has  a  great  deal  of  personal 
initiative  as  to  what  he  shall  give  out  to  the  general  public  in 
regard  to  the  physical  condition,  operation  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  property  under  his  charge,  and  tor  this  reason  all  the 
more  credit  is  due  to  Mr,  Worthington,  not  only  for  what  he 
has  done  toward  bringing  up  to  modern  standards  a  property 
that  was  unquestionably  in  bad  shape  when  he  was  appointed 
receiver,  but  also  for  the  frankness  with  which  he  sets  forth 
what  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  accompanying  profile  of  the  two  main  lines  of  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie,  which  is  reproduced  from  a  drawing  accom- 
panying the  annual  report  of  the  receiver,  merits  a  careful 
study  and  describes  better  than  a  number  of  pages  of  text 
could  do  what  has  been  accomplished  toward  putting  the  prop- 
erty in  shape  so  as  to  operate  more  economically.  Since  June 
30,  1907,  $2,988,000  has  been  spent  for  equipment  in  addition  to 
renewals  and  maintenance,  of  which  $821,000  has  been  spent 
from  income;  and  $2,386,000  for  additions  and  betterments  to 
roadway,  of  which  $746,000  has  been  spent  from  income.  The 
remaining  expenditures  for  road  were  made  from  proceeds  of 
receiver's  certificates,  and  for  equipment  from  receiver's  certifi- 
cates and  equipment  notes.  The  receiver's  profit  and  loss 
account  shows  a  net  credit  of  $1,370,000  at  the  end  of  1911 
and  the  balance  sheet  shows  $818,000  cash,  which  is  included 
in  $2,317,000  total  working  assets,  with  total  working  liabilities 
of  $768,000.  In  1911  Mr.  Worthington  estimates  that  $706,000 
was  spent  for  improvement  of  the  property,  which  amount  he 
divides :  34.7  per  cent,  as  expenditures  to  promote  economy  in 
operation,  4.9  per  cent,  to  promote  earnings,  4.9  per  cent,  for 
car  and  locomotive  shops  and  shop  rehabilitation,  and  55.S  per 
cent,  as  essential  to  safety  and  genera!  rehabilitation  of  the 
property.  As  an  example  of  what  expenditures  are  classed  under 
each  of  these  subdivisions:  grade  revision  work,  costing 
$161,000,  is  classed  as  an  expenditure  to  promote  economy  in 
operation  ;  14  new  industrial  sidings  are  classed  under  work  to 
promote  earnings ;  new  machinery,  ventilating  fan,  etc.,  for  loco- 
motive shops  at  Brewster,  as  work  for  car  and  locomotive 
shops  and  shop  rehabilitation,  and  expenditure  for  draft  gear 
on  cars  as  an  expenditure  essential  to  safety  and  general  re- 
habilitation of  the  property.  Of  this  total  $70)5,000,  Mr.  Worth- 
ington says  that  $148,116  had  to  be  charged  to  maintenance  of 
way  and  structures  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
classification.  While  acknowledging,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Worth- 
ington's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  property  of  the  Wheeling  & 
Lake  Erie  makes  him  by  far  the  best  judge  of  what  really  is  an 
expenditure  on  that  property  for  betterment  as  distinguished 
from  maintenance,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  any  expen- 
diture properly  coming  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion's classification  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structure  ex- 
penses should  be  charged  to  expenses  and  not  to  income  ac- 
count, and  that  if  extraordinary  amounts  have  to  be  spent  now 
for  rail  renewals  it  is.  because  in  the  past  the  management  of 
Che  property  did  not  spend  on  this  account  the  amounts  that 
were  necessary  to  keep  the  road  in  repair. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limited  space  of  these  comments  to 
mention  more  than  a  few  of  the  improvements  that  have  been 
made  to  the  property  during  the  year.  Seventy-two  miles  of 
main  track  was  ballasted  with  gravel;  three  new  water  sta- 
tions were  built,  at  Huron  Junction,  Harmon  and  Dewey  re- 
spectively, the  one  at  Harmon  having  a  capacity  of  lOO^lOO  gal., 
and  the  reservoir  at  Dewey  a  capacity  of  4,000,000  gal.;  two 
steel  bridges,  aggregating  543  ft,  were  rebuilt  with  heavier 
steel,  all  new  steel  work  being  designed  for  Cooper's  E  60  load- 
ing. Contracts  have  been  let  for  a  bridge  over  the  Sandusky 
river  at  Freemont,  387  ft.  long ;  over  the  Huron  river  at 
Monroeville,  205  ft.  long;  over  the  Huron  river  at  Norwalk, 
240  ft.  long,  and  over  the  Vermillion  riv^ 
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ft.  long.  Mr.  Worthington  says,  in  regard  to  future  rehabili- 
tation, that  "it  was  anticipated  that  the  company's  affairs  would 
be  reorganized  before  certain  other  expenditures  became  neces- 
sary. The  lime  has  arrived  now  when  Ihese  additional  require- 
ments will  have  to  be  provided  for  and  as  much  of  the  work 
should  be  done  gradually  in  order  not  to  seriously  interfere 
with  traffic  it  should  be  started  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
.  .  ,  ."  Summarizing  this  work,  it  is  estimated  that  114 
miles  of  track  should  be  relaid  wilh  new  rail,  90-lb.  rail  taking 
the  place  of  old,  worn,  lighter  rail,  and  79  miles  of  track  should 
be  relaid  with  second-hand  80-lh.  rail.  The  total  expenditure 
necessary  is  estimated  at  $1,175,000,  In  addition,  it  is  estimated 
that  $616,000  should  be  spent  for  reinforcing  or  replacing  bridges, 
of  which  the  two  most  expensive  pieces  of  work  will  be  the  re- 
placing of  E  35  truss  bridges  with  E  60  type  between  Brewster, 
Terminal  Junction  and  Mingo,  and  replacement  of  principal 
wooden  trestles  with  steel  bridges  and  masonry  between  Toledo, 
Brewster  and  Terminal  Junction.  These  two  pieces  of  work,  it 
is  estimated,  will  cost  $224,500  and  $164340,  respectively.  This 
work,  the  receiver  thinks,  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  money 
is  available,  in  order  to  insure  safety  of  operation  with  the 
present  and  prospective  rolling  stock.  During  the  past  year  40 
miles  of  track  was  laid  with  heavier  rati,  and  of  this  40  miles, 
16.5  miles  of  track,  between  Pittsburgh  Junction  and  Pine  Valley, 
was  laid  with  90-lb.  ferro  titanium  rail. 

The  improvements  and  work  which  we  have  mentioned  give 
some  outline  of  what  has  been  done,  or  needs  to  be  done,  on 
roadway  and  track.  The  receiver's  report  contains  also  tables 
showing  the  characteristics  and  age  of  locomotive  and  revenue 
freight  ear  equipment,  in  detail.  Such  detailed  information  in 
an  annual  report  is  unusual,  and  its  careful  statement  is  cer- 
tainly to  be  commended.  Of  the  35  switching  engines,  IS  are  18 
years  old  or  over;  of  the  139  road  engines,  SO  are  18  years  old 
or  over.  The  total  car  capacity  as  of  June  30,  1911,  is  5  per 
cent,  less  than  on  June  30.  1906.  The  total  number  of  revenue 
freight  cars  has  been  reduced  from  11.807  to  11300  during  the 
past  year,  and  there  is  still  in  service  a  large  proportion  of 
freight  cars  that,  are  of  light  construction  and  small  capacity 
which  should  be  replaced  by  heavier  and  more  modern  cars. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  a  small  road,  having  a  main  line 
running  from  a  point  south  of  Pittsburgh  to  Toledo,  and 
a  line  running  from  Zanesville  through  Canton  to  Cleveland. 
While  the  total  length  of  main  line  operated  in  1911  was  only 
517  miles,  the  road  has  an  importance  out  of  proportion  to  its 
mileage.  In  1911  the  road  carried  1J)60,000,000  tons  of  revenue 
freight  and  had  a  density,  including  company  freight,  of  2,460,000 
ton  miles  per  mile  of  road.  Of  the  total  tonnage  of  freight 
carried,  70.63  per  cent,  was  products  of  mines  and  18.45  per  cent. 
manufactures.  The  average  ton  mile  rate  is  at  the  very  low 
figure  of  4.78  mills.  With  as  low  a  ton  mile  rate  as  this,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  how  essential  it  is  that  grades  should  be 
reduced  to  the  standard  set  by  the  receiver,  that  is,  0.4  per  cent, 
against  westbound  traffic  aiid  0.5  per  cent,  against  eastboimd 
traffic.  The  effect  of  the  grade  reduction  work  that  has  been 
done  is  reflected  in  the  figures  for  the  train  load.  The  average 
train  load  of  revenue  freight  was  640  tons  in  1911,  an  increase 
of  30  tons  over  the  average  for  1910;  and  the  1910  figure  was 
greater  by  21  tons  than  the  1909  figure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the -road  in  1911,  compared  wilh  1910; 


Ave.a 


1911. 


revenue (2.717.782  $2,841,679 

Olh*r    freighl    revenue : 3.037. 3J4  3.086.890 

Patsenger   tevsnue    607,836  565,945 

Total  operating  revenue 6,800.707  6.9.';0.J37 

Mainlenance  of  way  and  structures  747.538  766,714 

Maintenance  of  equipment 1.328,110  1,389.685 

Traffic    96.136  85,648 

Transportation    2,406.282  2.366.947 

Total  operating  expenses 4.744.267  4.776.0J4 

Taxes    248.007  261.504 

Operating  inioine   1,808.433  1,912.878 


X^tierft  to  the  Sailor. 


DISCIPLINE    ON    THE    ERIE. 


To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette; 

1  have  read  with  much  interest  your  editorial  on  '"Discipline 
of  Enginemen,"  August  18.  The  article  is  properly  intended  to 
inspire  courage  in  the  administration  of  rigid  discipline,  and 
where  such  courage  is  lacking  it  should  have  that  effect.  It  cer- 
tainly lakes  "courage"  to  discharge  a  first-class  passenger  en- 
gineer of  many  years  service  and  against  whom  there  is  no 
mark  of  discredit  upon  the  records,  because  he  has  been  caught 
over-running  for  a  few  feet  a  stop  signal  when  the  way  in  ad- 
vance is  plainly  seen  to  be  clear,  and  when  all  indications  point 
to  anxiety  to  make  time  as  being  the  motive  for  taking  the 
chance  of  the  signal  clearing  before  being  reached.  It  is  even 
difficult  to  give  such  a  man  a  suspension  of  thirty  days  for  his 
first  offense.  It  is  easier  (and  perhaps  more  profitable  in  the 
end)  to  discipline  an  engineer  for  such  an  offense  by  a  heart- 
to-heart  talk,  assuming  the  proportions  of  a  lecture  and  repri- 
mand, together  with  a  debit  entry  against  his  service  record,  to 
clinch  the  argument.  The  second  offense  involves  no  such 
embarrassment    in    meting    out    more    severe    discipline. 

However,  the  particular  point  which  I  wish  to  speak  of  is  the 
question   which   you   propose   to   ask   superintendents : 

"Do  you  ever  reinstate  a  diKhirgcd  engineman  iKcauie  jov  luck  the 
grit    to   convince   the   genera]   superintendent  that  you  are  ligbl?" 

The  inference  I  gather  from  this  question,  as  well  as  other 
similar  expressions  which  are  found  from  time  to  time  in  your 
editorial  columns,  is  that  superintendents  are  being  influenced 
by  their  general  superintendent  to  reinstate  men  who  have  been 
dismissed  for  sufficient  cause  and  whose  services  the  company 
would  better  be  without.  It  is  my  opinion  that  your  suspicion 
is  unfounded.  In  my  experience  I  have  never  known  of  an 
instance  where  a  superior  officer  urged  a  superintendent  to 
reinstate  a  train  employee  who  had  been  discharged  for  suffi- 
cient cause.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  situation  is  quite  the  re- 
verse, and  many  times  it  t>ecomes  necessary  to  disagree  with 
the  superintendents  as  to  the  propriety  of  reinstatement.  The 
general  officers  of  this  road  have  no  fears  of  the  demands  its 
grievance  committees  make  for  reinstatement  of  employees  dis- 
missed for  proper  cause  and,  personally,  I  have  never  met  with 
a  "demand"  for  such  a  reinstatement.  Many  appeals  for  leniency 
are  made  but  there  is  never  any  undue  pressure  brought  to 
bear,  and  refusal  to  accede  to  the  request  is  taken  graciously. 
My  observation  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  rank  and  file  in 
train  service  prefer  to  work  under  officers  who  are  strict  disci- 
plinarians, and  will  take  no  serious  exception  to  disciplinary 
action   so   long  as   it   is   fair   and   impartial. 


The  Russian  minister  of  ways  and  communications  on  August 
24  reached  the  station  of  Suraihevka,  where  the  Amur  Rail- 
way crosses  the  Seia  river.  With  the  govern  or- general  of  the 
province  of  Priamur,  he  inspected  the  western  and  central  por- 
tion of  the  lines,  traveling  on  horseback.  In  the  course  of  their 
journey  they  carefully  noted  the  condition  of  the  work,  which 
was  found  to  be  proceeding  very  satisfactorily.  There  are  40X)0O 
freemen  at  work  on  the  line,  and  9,500  convicts.  In  the  course 
of  this  year,  rails  will  be  laid  over  several  hundred  miles  on 
the  trunk  line  and  branches.  By  the  end  of  next  year  there  will  be 
a  continuous  railway  line  from  Sura^hevka  on  the  Seia  river,  to 
the  junction  of  the  Amur  and  Transbaikal  railways.  Many  vil- 
lages have  already  been  formed  along  the  line ;  in  some  cases 
with  populations  of  2,000  inhabitants.  The  men  are  earning 
good  wages,  and  It  is  staled  that  each  workman  on  reluming 
home   in   the   autumn   will   take   with   U'm'fr<^ip.^l^|^  $90  of 
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There  have  recently  been  built  two  locomotives  whose  design 
marks  a  step  in  locomotive  development.  They  were  made  by 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York,  and  are  used  in 
regular  passenger  service  on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  over  the 
mountain  district  of  the  Clifton  Forge  division,  96  miles  in 
length.    This  is  on  the  rovite  to  the  White  Sulphur  and  Virginia 


weights  and  dimensions  increased  to  meet  the  heavy  conditions. 
They  are  equipped  with  the  Schmidt  type  A  superheater,  which 
gives  a,  superheating  surface  of  845  sq,  ft.  The  firebox  is 
provided  with  a  combustion  chamber  42  in.  deep,  and  contains 
a  Security  Sectional  brick  arch. 

They  are  fired  by  a  Street  stoker  and  are  'provided  with  a 
power  operated  grate  shaking  system  furnished,  by  the  Franklin 
Railway  Supply  Company,  New  York.  With  this  device  the 
llreman  can  easily  shake  the  grates  by  simply  moving  the  operat- 


Elevation  of  Mountain   Locomotive. 


Mountain    Type    PaHenger    Locomotlvo. 


Hot  Springs,  over  which  there  is  heavy  passenger  traffic.  These 
locomotives,  hauling  a  10  to  12-car  train,  replace  108-ton  Pacific 
type  locomotives  which  are  able  to  handle  only  six-car  trains. 
On  account  of  their  sue  and  service  they  have  been  appropriately 
named  the  "Mountain"  type. 

Their  construction  is  of  the  latest  approved  practice  and  the 
general  detail  is  similar  to  the  usual  passenger  design,  with  the 


ing  handle,  which  performs  the  functions  of  a  three-way  valve, 
backward  and  forward.  The  system  is  also  arranged  so  that 
the  power  may  be  cut  out  and  hand  levers  used.  Its  operation 
may  be  understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying  drawing. 
The  levers  are  all  operated  through  shaft  B,  which  is  driven 
from  the  air  cylinders  by  levers  C  these  having  a  square  fit  on 
the  shaft.    At  either  end,  levers  D,  also  having  a  square  fit  on 


Profile  of  Part  of  Clifton  Forge  Division;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
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the  shaft,  drive  the  grate  levers  through  the  caps  £.  These  caps 
may  be  set  over  either  way,  thus  cutting  out  the  front  or  back 
grate  shaking  lever  as  is  desired.  Thus  by  shifting  these  caps 
any  portion  of  the  grate  may  be  shaken.    When  it  is  desired  to 


mechanism  may  be  handled,  it  has  become  very  popular.  The 
gear  is  operated  through  a  screw  with  a  left-hand  triple  thread 
of  1^  in.  pitch,  and  the  mechanism  is  held  in  place  by  the  latch  A. 
The  length  of  cut-off  is  shown  on  the  scale  B. 


Section!   of   Mountain   Locomotive. 


shake  the  grates  by  hand,  the  pins  F  are  removed  and  the  exten- 
sion handle  placed  on  lever  A  ;  by  operating  the  caps  E  as  before, 
any  portion  of  the  grale  may  be  shaken. 

The  ash  pan  is  provided  with  six  hoppers,  as  shown  herewith. 
These  too  are  opened  and  closed  by  power.    Another  interesting 
^ 29^- ^ -zsl- . 


These  engines  were  built  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  develop  sufficient  power  to  maintain  a  speed  of  25  m.  p.  h. 
on  a  7S-ft.  grade  with  a  600-ton  train,  and  that  they  have  ac- 
complished these  results  is  already  shown  by  their  performance. 
On  July  16,  engine  No.  316,  which  is  shown  herewith,  took  a 


Grate   Shaking   Device. 


feature  in  these  locomotives  is  the  screw  n 
looked  upon  with  a  good  deal  of  apprehen 
when  these  locomotives  were  put  into  servi 
familiar  with  them,  and  realizing  the  ease  ' 


«?/- 


verse  gear,  which  was 
ion  by  the  enginemen 
:e;  but  having  become 
fith  which  the  reverse 


train  weighing  600  tons  eastward  from  Hinton,  \V.  Va.,  lo  Clifton 
Forge,  Va,,  80  miles,  in  two  hours  and  17  minutes,  or  at  an 
average  speed  of  35  m.  p.  h.  On  leaving  Hinton  it  was  13  minutes 
late,  and  was  16  minutes  late  at  Alderson,  W.  Va.,  but  arrived  at 
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Clifton  Forge  on  time,  the  schedule  time  being  two  hours  and 
35  minutes.  On  this  run  the  ruling  grade  is  16  miles  long,  ascend- 
iDg  30  ft.  to  the  mile,  and  the  engineman  frequently  had  to  apply 
the  brakes  on  entering  up-hill  curves.  On  another  occasion  this 
same  engine  ran  2.4  miles  over  a  level  stretch  in  two  minutes 
flat,  making  a  speed  of  72  m.  p,  h.  The  best  performance,  how- 
ever, from  the  standpoint  of  sustained  horse  power  was  made  in 
taking  a  train  of  4,200  tODS  over  a  sustained  grade  of  15  ft  to  the 
mile  at  an  average  speed  of  23>^  m,  p,  h.  It  was  estimated  that 
the  engine  developed  2,480  h.  p. 

The  total  weight  of  these  engines  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
locomotive  of  rigid  frame  construction;  the  weight  on  driving 
wheels  being  239W)  lbs.,  or  about  60,000  lbs.  per  axle.  The 
cylinders.  29  in.  x  28  in.,  are  the  largest  ever  applied  to  a  simple 
expansion  locomotive.  The  following  is  a  table  of  the  important 
ratios  and  dimensions  of  these  engines : 


Weight  of  engine  and  tender  in  *orl("ing 

order. 

:::503:Xfe 

Whee    base,  front  truck 

it    n 

Ralioi. 

Tractive  effort  X   diameter  drivers  -r-  he 
Tractive  effort  X  diaia.  drivers  -i-  equiv 

&h' 

irface-,   B?l. 

nlVw 

Firebox  heating  surface  -r  lolal  healing 
Firebox  heating  surface  4-  total  equival 

inVsur':       '■' 

Weight  on  drivers  -=-  toUl  equivalent  heating  surface.  .     44,3 

•Total  equivalent  heating  surface  -9-  vol. 

yiirde 

' SOS. 

Cslindtri. 

Valvis 

Whiil!. 

Driving,  Ihickness  of  tire j  in 

cr:; 


Boii 

Outside  diameter  of  first  ring. . . 

--..■i.-,"ia :; 

Firebox  water  space. 

Tubes,  number  and  diameter 

perhWt 

5  in.  and  i"    n. 

243— 2M    n. 

".■.,-.v.-.7'"!i  S: 

I  eating  surface',  arch   tubes.... 

:::::::::<.J  S:S: 

■Heating  surface,  lolal  equivaleiil 

5,399.     tq,  fl. 

Tend 

q.   fl.>  plus  1!^   limes  superhealirg  su 

Si- 

XVII. 

Po«TLA»D,  Ore.,  July  29.  I 
Mv  Deab  Bov  : — The  man  who  is  successful  in 
of  authority  soon  learns  to  be  something  of  a  buffer  between 
his  superiors  and  his  subordinates.  He  learns  to  temper  jus- 
tice with  mercy.  In  this  little  railway  game  of  ours  there  has 
often  been  an  unconscious  departure  from  this  rule  of  conduct. 
The  word  "why"  should  ask  for  an  increased  overtime  rate  in 
its  next  working  schedule.  Somebody  at  the  lop  is  peeved  be- 
cause a  train  comes  in  late.  He  asks  the  next  man  below, 
"Why?"  Down  goes  the  inquiry  through  the  baskets  of  offices 
whose  files  contain  the  desired  information,  because,  it  is  so 
much  easier  to  write  another  man  a  letter  than  to  dig  up  one 
of  our  own.  The  final  inquiry  is  to  a  man  who  has  already 
rendered  one  report  or  explanation.  It  would  be  a  pretty  poor 
sort  of  recording  angel  that  would  register   against  this  under- 
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ling  the  more  or  less  justifiable  profanity  in  which  he  then 
indulges. 

Up  in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  they  do  some  mighty 
good  railroading,  is  a  big  hearted  general  officer,  who  once, 
during  a  blizzard,  directed  his  superintendents  to  order  train 
and  engine  crews  to  disregard  block  signals  forced  out  of  com- 
mission by  the  elements.  A  section  foreman  went  out  to  change 
a  rail  with  the  traditional  one  man  who  could  not  flag  both 
ways.  So  the  section  foreman,  with  the  rail  out,  relied  upon 
the  [aulomatic]  block  signal  for  protection.  Along  came  the  train 
with  orders  to  disregard  the  signal — and  the  engine  landed  in  the 
ditch.  There  was  some  official  talk  of  discharging  the  section 
foreman.  The  big  general  officer  faced  the  music  and  said, 
in  etlect,  that  if  any  enforced  vacancies  were  to  occur  he  him- 
self must  be  the  man.  "Furthermore,"  he  added,  "we  have 
learned  something;  if  we  are  ever  again  tempted  to  disregard 
block  signals,  we  will  first  notify  everybody  on  the  railway,  in- 
cluding the  section  foremen."  Such  manliness  is  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  among  railway  officers.  It  is  a  practical  kind 
of  honesty  which  counts  in  the  great  art  of  handling  men. 

The  lesson  to  be  drawn  is  that  we  should  all  be  just  as  hon- 
est and  considerate  for  the  man  below  in  the  conduct  of  our 
offices  as  in  the  face  to  face  contact  of  outside  activities.  The 
first  thought  of  an  official  and  oi  his  chief  of  Stall  should  be 
to  avoid  humiliating  a  subordinate.  A  letter  demanding  an 
explanation  accumulates  much  momentum  of  censure  while 
traveling,  perhaps  from  the  general  offices,  through  the  channels 
to  an  agent,  a  yardmasler,  a  conductor,  or  a  foreman.  The  ten- 
dency of  each  office  is  to  unbottle  a  little  more  of  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  suppressed  indignation.  By  the  time  the  return 
explanations  and  apologies  have  trekked  back  across  the  plains 
to  the  starting  point,  the  whole  incident  is  often  as  much  ancient 
history  as  the  days  of  '49. 

Yes,  we  must  have  explanations  for  certain  irregularities.  The 
taste  for  such  office  pabulum  is  more  or  less  cultivated.  It  is 
a  kind  of  diet  which  demands  vigilant  restraint  of  appetite.  It 
does  not  increase  the  self-respect  of  a  faithful  old  employee 
to  write  a  schoolboy  explanation  of  something  that  looked  badly 
on  paper  in  a  distant  office.  Actual  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  discipline  can  be  maintained,  efficiency  increased,  and  loy- 
ally engendered  by  greater  politeness  and  consideration  in  official 
correspondence.  Instead  of  the  superintendent  or  trainmaster 
writing  to  a  conductor,  "Why  did  you  delay  No.  1  at  Utopia 
when  you  pulled  out  a  draw-bar  on  the  main  track  on  the  32nd?", 
wfly  not  say,  "II  is  claimed  that  quicker  work  on  your  part  would 
have  avoided  delay  to  No.  1  when  your  train  pulled  out  a  draw- 
bar, etc."  This  leaves  it  open  to  the  man  to  explain  or  to  lei 
the  matter  go  by  default.  The  employee  who  lets  too  much 
go  by  default  is  soon  well  known  to  his  officers  and  his  cases 
will  receive  the  special  treatment  they  deserve.  Some  officials 
devote  more  time  to  the  gnat-heel  measure  of  explanations  than 
to  a  broad  analysis  which  will  prevent  future  irregularities.  To 
some  officials,  papers  on  the  desk  are  a  nightmare.  For  the 
sake  of  a  clean  desk  they  will  write  unnecessary  letters  and 
pass  ihe  papers  to  the  men  below.  The  road  will  not  go  to 
pieces  if  many  papers  are  held  for  a  personal  interview  next 
trip.  Because  it  is  now  and  then  desirable  to  force  some  old 
buck  to  go  on  record  is  no  reason  for  not  separating  the  sheep 
from  the  goals  and  avoiding  the  necessity  for  a  record  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases.  This  is  another  instance  wHere  L.  C.  L.  judg- 
ment is  worth  a  whole  trainload  of  rigid  bumping  posts. 

Among  the  many  advantages  of  the  chief  of  staff  should  be 
his  ability  to  prepare  explanations  for  higher  authority  from 
routine  reports  at  hand  without  making  a  special  refefence  of 
papers  to  offices  below. 

Your  old  dad  takes  considerable  pride  in  the  fact  that  he  never 
consciously  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to  a  subordinate.  Once,  when 
a  trainmaster,  and  sick  in  bed,  he  dictated  in  a  letter  to  a  con- 
d\'ctnr,  "Hereafter,  please  take  sufficient  interest  to  see  that 
sv.  Itches  are  properly  locked."    The  stenographer  improved  the 


phraseology  by  writing,  "Please  take  special  interest,  etc." — see 
the  difference? — which  happy  circumstance  caused  the  conductor 
to  come  to  the  aickrooni  and  express  his  undying  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  locked  switches.  A  personal  interview  with  a  conductor, 
however,  is  worth  a  dozen  letters  by  a  trainmaster. 

These  same  observations  apply  to  the  general  manager  as  well 
as  to  the  trainmaster.  The  higher  one  goes,  the  more  con- 
sideration must  he  cultivate.  If  you  have  something  disagreeable 
to  get  out  of  your  system  and  the  typewriter  is  your  only  re- 
course, take  it  out  on  your  superiors  rather  than  your  subor- 
dinates. It  is  better  for  the  company  to  have  you  fired  for  in- 
subordination than  for  you  to  demoralize  the  service  by  raw- 
hiding  men  below.  You  must  carry  out  the  policies  and  in- 
structions of  your  superiors.  The  success  of  your  administra- 
tion will  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  execute  the 
wishes  of  your  superiors  and  upon  the  methods  you  pursue,  as 
much  as  upon  the  inherent  merits  of  the  policies  themselves. 
Flattering  yourself,  as  you  probably  do,  at  being  the  happiest  of 
the  happy  in  the  medium  tine,  see  how  safe  a  middle  course  you 
can  steer.  It  will  take  another  generation  to  eradicate  feudalism 
in  railway  administration.  Those  whom  Fate,  opportunity,  or 
desire  has  landed  in  the  railway  game  must  abide  by  the  exist- 
ing rules.  If  out  of  accord  with  the  policies  of  those  above,  be 
a  good  sport  and  resign  like  a  gentleman.  Before  doing  so, 
however,  be  dead  sure  that  you  have  not  mistaken  some  tri- 
fling inconsistencies  of  methods  for  real  incompatability  warrant- 
ing voluntary  separation. 

A  good  friend  and  a  good  superintendent  down  south  re- 
cently asked  me  to  preach  a  little  on  the  necessity  for  a  more 
dignified  tone  in  railway  correspondence.  He  cited  his  corres- 
pondence with  government  offices  as  an  example  of  dignified 
expression.  Instead  of  saying,  "Please  advise  me."  or,  "Kindly 
let  me  know,"  or  "I  wish  to  be  informed,"  they  use  some  such 
impersonal  expression  as,  "Please  advise  this  office,"  or  "Kindly 
favor  the  department,"  or,  "This  bureau  desires  information 
concerning,  etc."  Some  people  say  they  like  to  have  an  official 
or  an  employee  act  as  if  he  owned  the  property.  I  would  not. 
A  man  will  ride  his  own  horse  to  death.  When  acting  as  trus- 
tee, guardian,  or  fiduciary,  he  will  perhaps  conserve  the  properly 
entrusted  to  his  charge  more  carefully  than  if  it  were  his  own. 
Is  not  a  careful  trustee  better  than  a  careless  owner?  Railway 
officials  are  trustees  as  well  as  hired  hands.  Through  long  tra- 
ditions of  service,  the  government  officer,  however  hampered  by 
certain  limitations  that  are  inherent  in  government  administra- 
tion, forms  a  habit  of  mind  which  prompts  first  attention  to 
his  employer  rather  than  to  himself.  On  railways  we  are 
equally  loyal,  but  are  cruder  in  our  manifestations.  We  have 
the  feudal  conception  of  "my  railway"  rather  than  that  of  "the 
railway  on  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  employed." 

Following  the  same  reasoning,  it  is  better  for  a  man  to  sign, 
"John  Roe,  for  and  in  the  absence  of  the  general  manager," 
than  "Richard  Roe,  General  Manager,  per  John  Doe."  When 
John  Doe  acts  in  the  place  of  Richard  Roe,  the  former  has  be- 
come the  representative  of  the  company,  rather  than  a  facsimile 
of  Richard  Roe.  The  act  of  John  Doe  binds  the  company,  and 
the  papers  should  show  on  whom  personal  administrative  re- 
sponsibility must  be  fixed.  The  phrase,  "For  and  in  the  absence 
of,"  explains  to  the  recipient  the  departure  from  normal  pro- 
cedure, and  to  the  company's  future  reviewer  is  John  Doe's  ex- 
planation or  apology  for  seeming  usurpation  of  the  functions 
of  higher  authority. 

When  you  have  signed  a  letter,  no  matter  by  whom  suggested  or 
prepared,  it  becomes  your  act  for  which  you  are  responsible.  Do 
not  have  its  effect  weakened  by  showing  in  the  corner  of  the  origi- 
nal the  initials  of  the  persons  dictating  and  typewriting.  Whether 
or  not  such  initials  shall  be  shown  on  your  file  carbon  for  the  sake 
of  future  reference  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Such  carbon  copy 
record  can  be  made  either  by  a  rubber  stamp  or  by  tJTwwriter. 
With  the  latter  method  some  stenographers  prefer  to  slip  in  a 
piece  of  heavy  paper  to  blank  the  original^nfl  to  say&ctbe  ^rouble 
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of  removing  the  outer  sheet  from  the  machine.  The  point  is 
that,  however  desirable  such  information  may  be  tor  your  own 
office,  it  is  no  concern  of  the  recipient  of  the  letter.  It  is  much 
more  important  that  the  carbon  copy  should  show  by  rubber 
Stamp  or  otherwise  who  actually  signed  the  original  and  became 
responsible  for  that  completed  stage  of  the  transportation. 

The  impersonal  form  of  address  used  in  government  cor- 
respondence precludes  the  necessity  for  printing  the  names  of 
officials  on  letter  heads.  Illegible  signatures  are  a  pretty  poor 
excuse  for  attempting  to  issue  an  official  directory  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  head.  The  working  conception  of  the  self-perpetu- 
ating corporation  falls  short  if  we  must  alter  or  reprint  our 
stationery  every  time  an  official  is  changed. 

We  are  wont  to  look  upon  government  administration  as 
typical  of  conservatism  and  circumlocution.  Some  things  we  do 
much  belter  than  the  government.  There  are  things  the  govern- 
ment does  much  better  than  we  do.  For  example,  an  officer  of 
the  corps  of  engineers  in  the  army  does  his  own  disbursing. 
He  controls  all  the  component  functions  of  his  particular  activ- 
ity, including  supply  and  purchase.  He  is  checked  up  after  the 
fact  by  an  auditor  in  Washington.  A  railway  cannot  pay  most 
of  its  bills  until  six  or  seven  persons  sign  a  voucher.  Number 
seven  signs  perfunctorily  because  Number  six  did.  Number  six 
likewise  is  the  cat  that  killed  the  rat  that  ate  the  malt  that 
caused  the  voucher  in  the  house  that  Jack  built.  It  all  comes 
down  to  some  responsible  man  who  handled  the  matter  in  the 
first  place.  Why  not  trust  him,  and  perhaps  one  other,  check- 
ing them  both  after  the  bill  has  been  promptly  paid?  A  hank 
check,  is  validated  by  only  one  genuine,  creditable  indorsement. 
If  draiA'n  to  bearer  or  to  self,  only  one  signature  is  necessary. 
I  am  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  you  will  live  long  enough 
to  see  railways  follow  the  example  of  the  banks  and  the  govern- 
ment and  pay  a  legitimate  bill  with  one,  or  at  the  most,  two 
signatures.  When  this  is  done,  however,  I  trust  that  due  notice 
will  be  given,  so  that  the  seismograph  stations  may  have  fair 
warnings.  If  all  the  old  time  auditors  turn  over  in  their  graves 
at  the  same  time,  the  earth  will  tremble  and  the  shock  will  be 
too  great  for  delicate  instruments. 

Affectionately,  your  own,  d.  a.  d. 


A  member  of  the  Hungarian  parliament  recently  set  out  to 
show  why  traffic  in  that  country  is  handled  so  much  more  un- 
satisfactorily now  than  it  used  to  be.  The  bottom  reason  he 
found  in  excessively  low  rates,  beginning  with  the  zone  passenger 
tariff  some  20  years  ago.  The  effect  on  traffic  has  been  mar- 
velous. The  amount  of  travel  is  several  limes  as  great,  and 
freight  traffic  has  increased  320  per  cent,  in  20  years.  But  not 
only  have  expenses  increased  so  as  to  reduce  the  net  earnings 
to  a  very  unremunerative  figure,  but  to  keep  down  interest 
charges,  wholly  insufficient  expenditures  have  been  made  for  ad- 
ditional equipment,  etc.,  as  an  instance  of  which  he  says  that 
out  of  a  total  stock  of  2,984  locomotives,  not  less  than  579  are 
more  than  35  years  old.  The  working  expenses  have  risen  in 
20  years  from  55  to  80^  per  cent,  of  the  earnings. 


8WI35  AMBULANCE  CAR. 

An  ambulance  car  designed  by  the  Industrie-Gesellschaft, 
Neuhausen,  one  of  the  leading  Swiss  car  works,  and  imended 
for  transporting  sick  and  invalid  travelers  on  long  journeys  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  is  fully  equipped 
for  use  on  the  various  European  railways  and  is  of  the  side 
passage  type,  mounted  on  the  standard  trucks  of  the  Swiss 
Federal  Railways.  The  length  over  buffers  is  63  ft,  10  in.: 
the  weight  of  the  car  when  fully  equipped  is  46  tons.  The  end 
is  made  telescoping.  In  the  middle  of  the  car  is  a  sick  room 
E,  which  is  designed  for  one  patient  only.  All  the  fittings  are 
in  accordance  with  hospital  practice,  the  waits,  floor  and  fur- 
niture being  such  that  they  may  be  readily  washed  and  dis- 
infected. The  walls  are  covered  with  enameled  paint  and  the 
floor   is   laid   in   linoleum.     Glass,   porcelain,   marble   and   nickel- 


Slck-Room  of  Ambulance  Car, 

plated  metal  are  used  for  the  rest  of  the  fittings.  At  one  em 
of  the  compartment  is  a  double  seat  which  may  be  used  as  ai 
extra  bed  for  a  nurse.  Motor  fans,  electric  lamps  and  electrii 
bed  warmers  are  used,  the  electricity  being  furnished  by  i 
dynamo  belt  connected  to  one  of  the  axles  and  by  storage  bat 


The  adjoining  compartment  Z^  is  a  toilet  room  • 
an  electric  water  heater  which  supplies  the  radiators  through- 
out the  car  and  keeps  the  compartments  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture. When  the  car  is  stopped  it  is  heated  by  the  Pape-May 
hot  air  heater.  The  compartment  F  is  for  the  physician  and 
his  aides.  It  has  a  double  seat,  a  folding  table  and  a  closet 
for  medical  and  surgical  supplies.  The  compartments  C  and  G 
are  used  for  the  patient's  family,  C  providing  accommodations 
for  four  people,  and  G  for  two,  upper  and  lower  berths  Iwing 
used.     There   is   a  well   equipped   kitchen   at   H   wl 
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a  large  water  tank  holding  300  gal.  The  baggage  room  A  is 
large  enough  to  hold  the  hand  baggage  of  the  travelers  and  s 
Iransporting  chair  for  the  patient.  /  is  a  second  toilet  room 
which  also  contains  the  supply  of  linen,  as  well  as  an  extra 
mattress.     A  folding  door  gives  easy  access  to  the  sick-room. 


manently   or   lo    become    citizens    of   the    United  States.     It 
should,   however,   be   our  policy  to  encourage  them  as   land 
owners,  as,   wherever  they  go,  land  values  increase,  and  they 
stand   solidly   for   civic   improvement. 
I  always  inquire,  when  visiting  an  Italian  farm  settlement. 
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Arrangement  of  Ambulance  Car  for  tha  kwiai  Federal   Railwayt. 


.ihere  being  also  the   usual   end   doors.     The  car  is   equipped 
with  both  the  Westinghouse  air  brakes  and  the  Hardy  vacuum 


,FARM      COMMUNITIES      AND      PERMANENT      RAILWAY 
LABOR. 

EV    ALICE    BENNETT. 

A  railway  wants  an  unbroken  chain  of  prosperous  comnumi* 
ties,  composed  o-f  farms  and  factories,  or  to  put  it  differently, 
enterprise  humming  all  along  the  line.  Another  important 
factor  is  permanent  labor.  Both  of  these  can  be  attained  by 
relating  ihe  one  problem  to  the  other.  This  conclusion  was 
reached  after  several  years'  observation  and  study  of  southern 
Europeans   settled  in   this  country. 

Railways  employ  special  agents  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
how  to  effect  an  economic  distribution  of  population.  Col- 
umns of  our  newspapers  are  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
various  commissions  have  burned  up  a  good  deal  of  lime 
in  its  discussion.  While  these  schemes  sound  well  in  print, 
when  put  to  tlic  lest  of  use  they  fail  like  every  thing  else 
which  has  not  a  solid  foundation,  and  go  to  swell  the  long 
procession  of  cremated  visions  to  which  most  of  us  have  con- 
tributed our  quota.  The  mistake  has  been  that  the  laws  which 
govern  human  nature  have  been  igiiorcd.  Any  method  which 
is  going  to  make  an  effectual  appeal  to  the  land-hungry  must 
iiave  for  its  principle  a  policy  which  will  enable  them  to  find 
their  own  way  to  the  land. 

Human  beings  resent  patronage.  Anything  which  suggests 
paternalism  conveys  the  impression  of  servitude  and  is  bound 
either  to  arouse  suspicion  or  to  destroy  initiative.  It  is  right 
here  that  attempts  to  colonize  have  so  often  fallen  down. 
The  colonists  are  either  on  the  alert  for  exploitation  and  ready 
to  do  the  company  before  it  has  a  chance  to  get  back  at  them, 
or  else  they  grow  flabby  and  inert,  assuming  that  the  company 
will  perform  the  functions  of  a  beneficent  providence  witliout 
exacting  any  return.  Either  result  is  pernicious  and  barren. 
,  In  New  York  City  and  in  every  thickly  populated  centre  are 
hordes  of  the  land-hungry,  eminently  fitted  to  make  successful 
farmers  and  small  fruit-growers.  Everywhere  land  is  standing 
idle,  awaiting  the  development  of  her  stored-up  energy;  ob- 
viously it  is  up  to  the  railway  to  correlate  these  essentials  to 
(veallh   production. 

There  is  no  better  agriculturist  coming  to  our  shores  than 
the  Italian  contadino.  As  a  horticulturist  and  truck-farmer 
he  ranks  all  Europeans  who  are  settling  here.  Sixty  per 
cent,  of  the  Italian  immigration  is  farm-bred.  Owing  to  a 
racial  idiosyncracy,  they  come  lo  our  congested  city  tene- 
ments where  their  fellow-town's  people  have  preceded  them. 
They  are  terribly  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  city.  On  ihe  other 
hand,  they  would  be  of  the  greatest  value  in  farm  development. 

Naturally  the  government  of  Italy  prefers  to  have  them  re- 
main in  our  cities,  where  they  are  not  likely  to  locate  per- 


into  the  story  of  its  early  beginnings.  Invariably  the  history 
is  repeated  of  two  or  three  laborers  who  discovered  in  land 
near  their  work  some  parallel  to  that  which  they  had  tilled  in 
the  old  world.  Two  or  more  of  them  had  taken  up  small 
holdings  and  had  established  their  families  there,  while  they 
continued  as  day  laborers  till  the  farm  was  paid  for  and  in 
such  shape  that  it  paid  them  more  for  their  time  than  they 
could  earn  elsewhere. 

Wherever  Italians  have  found  contentment,  many  more  are 
bound  lo  follow,  and  so  In  a  short  time  the  two  or  three 
(arms  first  settled  are  multiplied  many  times  over.  As  a  by- 
product, small  factories  spring  up  which  in  time  develop  into 
large  plants.  1  could  cite  numberless  instances  as  examples. 
Not  infrequently  has  il  been  true  that  a  whole  town  in  Italy 
was  evacuated  as  the  result  of  a  letter  from  a  fellow  town's 
man,  who  had  sent  back  a  glowing  account  of  his  experiences 
in  this  country.  It  pays  to  treat  the  Italian  well,  for  if  he  is 
happy  he  is  sure  to  attract  a  large  following,  or  if  he  is  dis- 
fatistied.  to  arouse  a  prejudice  which  will  be  difficult  lo  over- 
come. Already  the  danger  of  a  labor  famine  is  being  felt 
by  the  railways.  It  is  more  difficult  today  to  secure  Italian 
labor  than  formerly.  The  fault  lies  with  the  system  pursued 
by  labor  contractors,  whose  sole  interest  is  their  own  personal 
profit.  The  policy  which  they  pursue  as  far  as  the  railways 
are  concerned,  is  simply  killing  the  goose  which  lays  the 
golden  egg.  The  men  arc  collected  in  ill-assorted  groups, 
the  inevitable  result  of  which  is  discord  and  inefficiency. 
Furthermore,  the  men  are  boarded  by  the  contractors,  and 
with  the  Italian,  who  is  a  great  home-lover,  the  manner  of 
living  makes  all  the  difference  whether  his  stay  in  a  given 
place  is  permanent. 

I  would  not  speak  dogmatically,  but  I  believi 
lies  the  crux  of  the  question :  Choose  one  Italian 
tical  farm  experience  and  let  him  select  all  the  n 
his  particular  gang.  He  will  gel  men  from  his  i 
a  homogeneous  group,  men  whose  interests  ; 
same.  Here  you  have,  by  a  spontaneous  n 
ties.   < 


t  that  just  here 
peasant  of  prac- 
len  required  for 
own  community. 
re  one  and  the 
!thod.  the  germ  of  a 
common   joys 


life.  Wherever  such  a  group  is  employed,  wages  will  begin  to 
be  invested  in  small  farms,  and  there  their  families  will  be  es- 
tablished while  the  men  will  continue  to  work  for  the  railway. 
News  of  the  new  born  colony  will  spread,  and  friends  will  begin 
to  join  them  from  cily  tenements  as  well  as  from  ihe  old  world. 
Such  a  community  will  always  furnish  the  railway  with  permanent 
labor.  Good  schools  and  civic  improvements  are  encouraged  by 
such  settlers.  Let  the  same  principle  prevail  throughout  the 
entire  system  and  you  have  inoculated  that  portion  of  the 
country  through  which  the  railway  passes  with  all  the  desirable 
human  elements. 

In  some  instances  it  might  pay  the  road  to  maintain  a  model 
farm  where  the  best  methods  of  crop  growing  for  the  particular 
locality  could  be  demonstrated.  This,  however,  should  be  carried 
on  as  a  private  enterprise,  quite  independent  of  the  self -initiated 
comtimnity.    Italians  are  particularly. 
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would   soon   adopt   improved   uictho<1s   provided    they   were   not 
forced  upon  thcnt. 

Inquiries  come  to  me  (roin  many  quarters  in  rtgard  to  Italians 
as  farm  hands.  I  do  not  believe  this  is  practical,  owing  to  the 
small  wage  paid  by  farmers  and  the  American  farmer's  want  of 
understanding  of  the  Italian,  The  food  question  also  adds  to  the 
discontent  of  the  Italian  in  such  a  situation ;  he  is  not  at  home 
in  any  sense.  The  Italian's  forte  is  in  developing  his  own  land, 
and  this  he  will  do  provided  he  can  do  it  under  conditions  which 

John  Carini  cut  ties  for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 
At  the  end  of  two  years  he  had  saved  enough  to  buy  a  small 
abandoned  farm  and  to  send  for  his  wife  and  children.  Fourteen 
years  later  he  owned  1,500  acres,  and  from  this  he  clears  annually 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  on  his  peach  crop.  As  a  result,  about 
seventy  Italian  farms  have  been  taken  up  In  that  vicinity,  and 
more  peaches  are  shipped  from  there  than  from  any  other  part 
of  New  England. 

Two  Italians  once  secured  work  in  a  canning  factory  in 
Fredonia,  N,  Y.  They  were  grape  growers  from  the  province  of 
Palermo.  Sicily.  They  bought  small  farms  near  Fredonia  on 
which  they  established  their  families.    When  I  visited  the  place 


ALASKA  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Railway  construction  and  operation  in  Alaska,  contrary  to 
general  information,  does  not  present  any  insuperable  difficul- 
ties. Alaska  is  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  entirely  a  land 
of  icebergs  and  everlasting  snow.  The  necessity  for  railway! 
is  very  great,  and  it  Is  probable  that  in  the  not  very  distant 
future  numerous  lines  will  be  built  to  reach  the  mining  districts 
and  agricultural  sections  of  that  territory.  The  Alaska  Northern 
is  a  good  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  in  railway 
building  in  the  far  north.  Its  first  division  of  20  miles  from 
Seward,  the  southern  terminus,  to  Lake  Kenai.  was  built  at  an 
average  coast  of  $14,000  a  mile,  part  of  the  track  being  laid  in 
January   at   a   temperature   ranging  up  to  20  deg.   Fahrenheit. 

The  terminus  at  Seward  has  an  admirable  harbor  on  Resur- 
rection Bay,  resembling  a  large  bottle  in  shape.  11  miles  long 
and  3  miles  wide.  The  harbor  has  a  depth  of  500  ft.,  providing 
practical  anchorage  at  the  north  end,  is  land  locked  by  hills 
2,000  to  4,000  ft,  high,  and  is  free  of  ice  at  all  seasons.  Nine 
years  ago  the  site  of  Seward  was  a  forest  of  spruce  and  hem- 
lockl  The  town  today  contains  more  than  a  thousand  people, 
is  connected   by  cable   with   the   outside   world,  and   has   weekly 


Main  Street  In  Seward. 


sixteen  years  later  there  were  1,200  Italians  there;  nearly  every 
family  owned  a  house  with  a  well-kept  garden;  numbers  of  them 
owned  large  vineyards.  Land  had  increased  from  $75  an  acre  to 
$250,  and  owing  to  their  industrious  habits  the  standard  of  farm- 
ing had  been  raised  in  the  whole  section.  There  were  six  or 
seven  factories  where  there  had  formerly  been  a  single  cannery. 
Three-hundred  Italian  children,  were  in  the  public  schools,  ten 
were  students  in  the  normal  college,  and  two  had  already  entered 
professions.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  history  should  not  be 
repealed  all  over  the  country  were  there  are  fair  opportunities 
for  the  successful  development  of  land. 


July  I  of  this  year  the  journal  of  the  German  railway  union 
(Zeilung  drs  Vere'ins  Deulscher  Eiseiibaknveru-attungen)  com- 
■  pleled  its  fiftieth  year.  For  fifteen  years  it  has  had  a  practical 
:  railway  official  for  Its  chief  editor  and  has  had  contributors  in 
most  countries  of  the  world  where  there  are  railways  and  Ger- 
,  mans.  For  information  concerning  railways  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  nothing  can  compare  with  it.  It  gives,  however,  com- 
paratively little  purely  engineering  matter.  For  that  the  railway 
union  publishes  another  periodical,  the  Organ  fur  die  Fortsckritie 
des  Eisenbahnweseiit. 


mail  steamers  from  Tacoma  and  Seattle,  a  daily  paper,  three 
churches  and  schools,  telephones  and  electric  lights  and  daily 
passenger  and  freight  trains  to  the  Interior.  The  accompany- 
ing photograph  shows  a  view  of  the  main  street  in  Seward. 

Leaving  Seward  the  railway  passes  through  a  heavy  timbered 
country,  broken  here  and  there  by  homesteaded  farms,  on 
which  are  raised  all  the  northern  cereals  and  vegetables.  The 
track  follows  the  valley  of  a  small  mountain  stream  up  to  the 
first  summit  of  the  coast  range,  ascending  for  12  miles  on  a  2 
per  cent,  grade.  From  this  summit  it  descends  to  Lake  Kenai 
valley.  This  region  has  become  very  popular  with  hunters  and 
fishermen,  as  moose,  mountain  sheep  and  black  silver  tip  and 
I  abundance  and  the  streams  and  lakes 
rout  of  many  varieties.  From  Lake 
Dn  a  light  grade  through  Trail  Creek 
lit  of  the  Kenai  mountains  45  miles 
the  road  gradually  descends 
of  seven  tunnels, 
ep  gorge.     Reach- 
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point  62  miles  from  Seward  the  line  agiain  reaches  tidewater, 
touching  the  east  end  of  Turn-again  Arm  on  Cook's  inlet  The 
present  northern  terminus  of  the  road   is   iO  miles   farther  at 


river,  457  miles  from  Seward.  A  branch  line  has  been  located 
up  the  Mamooska  valley  for  38  miles,  leaving  the  main  line  at 
Muick  Junction,  145  miles  from  Seward.  Another  branch  is 
located  to  Iditarod,  branching  off  the  main  line  at  Susitua  sta- 
tion, 175  miles  from  Seward.  The  Matnooska  branch  passes 
through  great  coal  fields  for  its  entire  length.  The  surface 
strata  of  coal  in  this  region  show  13  to  30  it-  thick,  and  it  is 
said  to  be  the  best  coking  coal  outside  of  Pennsylvania.  Anthra- 
cite coal  in  this  region  is  reported  by  the  government  and  pri- 
vate experts  to  be  of  a  high  fuel  ratio.  This  coal  could  be 
put  into  the  railway's  cars  at  a  net  cost  of  one  dollar  a  ton, 
while  the  company  has  to  pay  $12  a  ton  for  inferior  grades  of 
Japanese  and  British  Columbia  coal,  since  the  government  will 
not  allow  the  development  of  the  local  coal  fields  on  lands 
withdrawn  from  entry. 

Alaskan  railways  can  be  operated  throughout  the  year.  There 
are  a  number  of  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  but  all  Ihe  prob- 
lems connected  with  railway  operation  have  already  been  suc- 


Track  Laying;  Alaska  Northern. 

Kern    Creek,   where    the    company    is    building    a    small    tourist 
hotel  on  the  beach. 

The  traffic  resources  of  the  country  are  being  gradually  de- 
^■eloped,  numerous  small  stamp  mills  having  been  built  in  the 
last  two  years  with   fairly  good  financial  results.     The  whole 


Motor  Car  Uaed  In  Pataenger  Service. 


country    from    Seward   t 


licacenus  shist  forniation  being 
arlz  veins  carrying  free  milling  gold.  The 
tcly   located   to   Fairbanks,   on   the   Tanana 


Putting  Down  to  Glacial  Foaie  Before  Dynamiting. 


Hydraulic   Sluicing  Through   Snowsllde. 

tessfnily  solved.  The  annual  snowfall  ranges  from  one  to 
ten  feet,  but  there  are  no  blizzards  and  very  little  drifting  snow, 
so  that  a  good  rotary  plow  can  easily  maintain  an  open  track 
thronglioul  the  most  severe  winter.  The  avalanches  from  ad- 
jacent mountains  are  most  to  be  feared.  The  force  of  a  large 
avalanche  is  almost  irresistible,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  ac- 
companying photographs,  where  the  track  was  carried  out  bod- 
ily, 70-lb.  rails  being  broken.  Snow  slides  occur  occasionally 
in  March  and  .■\pril.  .\t  a  point  near  mile  54  a  slide  which  oc- 
curred last  year  covered  the  track  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  to  a  depth  of  70  ft.  One  of  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs shows  this  slide  before  the  work  of  removing  it  had 
progressed  very  far.  It  was  necessary  to  dynamite  the  snow 
in   places   and   a   Rrcnt   deal   of   it   was  fem(M-«d -bv-iJcJIecting  a 
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convenient   mountain   stream   in   sluice   boxes,   as   shown   in   an- 
other of  the  accompanying  photographs. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  encountered  wai  the  caring 
for  glacial  streams  at  the  foot  of  the  Spencer  Glacier.  During 
the  hot  summer  months  of  1910  the  glacial  moraine  was  cut 
by  many  glacial  streams  from  one  to  five  feet  deep  and  from 
40  to  100  ft  wide.  These  streams  are  very  treacherous,  carry- 
ing dark  browR  water,  with  great  masses  of  graveled  debris 


Snow  Slide  100  Feet  Deep. 

and  ftoaling  ice.  The  ftoaling  masses  are  carried  down  with 
great  force  and  completely  destroyed  several  miles  of  the  new 
track  before  tliey  could  be  properly  cared  for.  The  problem 
was  t"  confine  these  numerous  abnormal  streams  in  a  single 
channel  which  could  be  carried  ihrnugh  an  ample  opening 
under  the  roadway.  There  is  usually  a  deep  underground 
channel  called  a  fosse  along  the  toe  of  the  glacier,  which  is  hol- 
lowed out  below  the  glacial  moraine  by  the  force  of  the  melt- 
ing ice.  The  solution  of  the  problem  was  to  connect  ali  of 
these  underground  fosses  into  one  continuous  channel.  The 
location  of  these  channels  was  determined  by  dropping  analine 
dyes  into  surface  streams  at  points  where  they  discharged   into 


Clearing   Line  with   Rotary   Plow;    Alaska   Northern. 

subterranean  channels,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying illustration,  and  watching  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
colored  stream  from  underground  channels.  The  underground 
channels  when  located  were  connected  by  dynamiting  channels 
between  them  and  the  entire  How  was  diverted  into  a  single 
stream.  One  of  the  illustrations  shows  a  number  of  workmen 
cutting  down  to  a  fosse  before  dynamiting,  and  another  shows 
the  discharge  of  one  of  the  dynamite  blasts. 


There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  labor  in  Alaska  for  rail- 
way construction  and  maintenance.  The  prevailing  rate  of  pay 
is  $250  to  $4.50  a  day  for  laborers  and  mechanics.  A  typical 
group  of  natives  is  shown  in  one  of  the  photographs  reproduced 
herewith,  and  two  views  of  construction  work  are  also  shown. 
Provisions  and  supplies  for  building  the  new  road  were  secured 
from  Seattle  and  Portland,  the  ocean  freight  amounting  to 
$5  to  $10  a  ton.     Passenger  rates  on  the  Alaska  Northern  are 


Natives  in  Copper  River  Country. 

15    lo   20   cents   a    mile,    freight   rates   varying   from  $5    to   $20 

a  ton  for  the  72-mile  haul.    One  of  the  motor  cars  which  is  be- 
ing operated  in  the  local  passenger  service  is  illustrated  here- 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

Work  has  been  steadily  pushed  on  the  line  o^  the  Northwestern 
of  Brazil  from  Bauru  to  Coruitiba  on  the  boundary  line  between 
Matto  Grosso  and  Bolivia.  At  the  beginning  of  1911  the  line  was 
in  operation  as  far  as  Jupia,  a  distance  of  125  miles. 

The  Pacific  Railway,  Costa  Rica,  extends  from  San  Jose  to 
Punta  Arenas,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  a  distance  of  69  miles.  The 
connecting  link  between  Cascajal  and  £1  Roble,  a  distance  of  12 
miles,  was  completed  in  October,  1910,  thus  affording  throi^h  con- 
nection between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Brazil  at  the  close 
of  1910  was  about  13,279  miles.  The  total  mileage  added  during 
the  year  was  1,162  miles,  which  is  the  greatest  amount  opened 
to  traffic  in  any  one  year  for  a  decade.  The  principal  feature 
during  1910  was  the  consolidation  of  a  number  of  the  smaller 
lines  or  systems  into  larger  groups.  The  Brazil  Railway  Com- 
pany, formed  by  a  combination  of  United  States  and  Canadian 
capital  with  that  of  France,  has  secured  control  of  the  lines  of 
the  Cie.  AuJtiliare  de  Chemins  de  Per  au  Bresil,  and  also  the 
Sorocabana,  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  Grande,  Parana  and  Thereza 
Christina.  It  also  has  a  very  important  interest  in  the  Pauhsta 
and  Mogj-ana  Railways,  which  cover  about  1,600  miles.  This  sys- 
tem, when  completed  will  establish  a  direct  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo,  Parana,  Santa  Catharina  and 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  join  up  the  railways  of  Brazil  with  those 
of  Uruguay,  Argentina  and  Paraguay.  The  total  length  of  these 
lines  in  operation  on  April  I,  1911,  not  including  the  Paulista  and 
Mogyana,  was  3,102  miles,  with  233  miles  under  construction  and 
1,540  miles  to  be  constructed,  so  that  when  all  the  various  roads 
are  completed  the  system  will  cover  a  total  extension  of  4,875 
miles.  The  Madeira- Mam  ore  Railway  in  the  extreme  north, 
which  forms  the  connecting  link  for  the  passage  of  the  vast  c 
merce  of  the  rivers  of  Bolivia  to  those  »f  Brazil,  is^^l so  being 
operated  by  this  company.  izecl  by  V 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  has  just  opened  its  sixteenth  hotel. 
It  is  at  Balfour,  British   Columbia. 

The  Great  Northern  has  put  in  use  electric  train  staffs  on 
its  line  between  Skykomish  and  Leavenworth,  Wash.,  57  miles. 

Mr.  Stubbs  of  the  Harriman  lines  announces  that  the  date 
of  his  retirement  from  railway  work  will  be  January  t,  1912. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  former  president  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
has  been  offered  the  chairmanship  oi  the  General  Managers' 
Association  of  Chicago, 

According  to  an  Altoona  paper  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
has  put  in  service  all  of  the  freight,  cars  which  have  been 
kept  out  of  service  during  the  past  four  years,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  5.0CX1  cars  needing  repairs,  which  are  sill)  stored. 
These  are  to  be  sent  to  the  shops. 

The  special  committee  on  relations  of  railway  operation  to 
legislation  has  appointed  an  engineering  committee,  com- 
posed of  L.  C.  Fritch,  chief  engineer  Chicago  Great  Western, 
chairman;  W.  L.  Darling,  chief  engineer  Northern  Pacili?, 
and  C.  A.  Morse,  chief  engineer  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  to  aid  it  in  its  work. 

The  Sunset -Central  Lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific  have  paid 
out  {SOiOCXi  in  claims  Cor  live  stock  killed  or  injured  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  191 1.  Thornweli  Fay,  vice- 
president,  in  a  circular  to  all  the  engine  men  of  those  lines, 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  one  was  benefited  by  this 
loss  to  the  roads  and  asks  their  co-operation  in  an  endeavor 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  amount  of  claims  on  this  ac- 
count during  the  present  year. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  now  using  about  2,000 
miles  of  telephone  lines  for  train  despatching,  has  decided  to 
extend  the  use  of  telephones  over  about  390  miles  additional ; 
from  Minneapolis  to  Montevideo;  Benton  Junction  to  Farming- 
ton  ;  Montevideo  to  Aberdeen  and  Aberdeen  to  Mobridge.  The 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  is  to  introduce  telephones  between  Savannah 
and  Jacksonville;  Jesup  and  Waycross  and  Waycross  and  Folk- 
stone;  an  aggregate  of  235  miles.  Both  the  Milwaukee  and  the 
A.  C.  L.  will  use  the  Western  Electric  apparatus.  The  Chicago, 
Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  to  use  telephones  for  train  despatching 
on  its  line  between  Caldwood,  Kans.,  and  Belleville.  210  miles, 
and  will  also  use  Western  Electric  selectors. 

One  of  the  large  Mallet  engines  of  the  Santa  Fe  ran  from 
Emporia,  Kan.,  to  Kansas  City  on  September  9,  hauling  a  train 
of  100  loaded  cars.  That  part  of  the  trip  from  Emporia  to 
Argentine,  a  distance  of  109  miles,  was  made  at  the  rate  of  I4;4 
miles  an  hour.  The  train  weighed  almost  4,300  tons.  After 
making  the  trip  to  Kansas  City  the  same  engine  was  put  on  the 
Santa  Ee's  demonstration  train  which  is  making  a  tour  of  the 
system,  the  object  being  to  call  attention  to  the  progress  made  in 
car  and  engine  construction  during  the  past  30  years.  A  small 
engine  built  in  1880,  having  four  drivers  and  a  large  smokesUck, 
is  compared  with  the  1911  Mallet,  and  similar  comparisons  are 
made  between  old  and  new  chair  cars,  coaches,  flat  cars,  box  cars, 
etc.  A  number  of  officers  of  the  road  accompany  the  train,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  about  20,000  persons  inspected  it  at  Kansas 
City  on  September  12. 

C.  E.  Taylor,  general  superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Express  Company,  in  an  address  before  the  Chicago  Trans- 
portation Association  on  September  18,  defended  the  rates 
charged  by  the  express  companies,  saying  that  90  to  98  per 
cent,  of  each  dollar  taken  Is  paid  out  in  expenses.  He  said 
the  outcome  of  material  reductions  in  rates  would  be  that  the 
carrying  of  express  on  passenger  trains  would  be  discon- 
tinued. "The  business  of  to-day,"  he  said,  "while  similar  to 
the  business  of  the  past  as  to  operation,  is  much  curtailed  as 
to  net  earning  power  of  the  companies.  This  is  caused  by 
the  continuous  and  gradual  increase  of  salaries  of  employees 
and  of  the  cost  of  paraphernalia  used  in  the  business;  by  the 
gradual,  if  slight,  decrease  in  rates;  and,  most  emphatically, 
by  the  faster  passenger  train  schedules  put  in  force,  which 
means  that  a  larger  part  of  the  express  companies'  earnings 
must  go  to  the  railway  companies  to  meet  snch  increased 
expense  if  the  public  is  to  be  served  by  the  faster  mode  of 
transportation  by  its  express   companies." 


Joint  Operation   In  the   Deachutes  Valley. 

The  rival  railway  lines  extending  south  from  the  Columbia 
river  near  The  Dalles,  Ore.,  are  to  be  a  joint  line  lor  the 
last  41  miles  at  the  southern  end,  that  is,  Metolius  to  Bend; 
the  two  companies,  the  Oregon  Trunk  and  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  having  signed 
a  999  year  contract  to  this  efiect.  The  contract  just  sigre4 
provides  that  the  Oregon- Washington  shall  use  the  track  of 
the  Oregon  Trunk  from  Metolius  to  Culver  Junction  and 
from  Redmond  to  Bend,  an  aggregate  of  about  2i  miles. 
The  remaining  19  miles  is  covered  by  a  contract  which  was 
executed  more  than  a  year  ago.  Bend,  the  southern  terminus, 
is  156  miles  from  the  Columbia  river.  ' 

Stock  Offering*  for  Employees. 

The  terms  of  the  offer  of  one  thousand  shares  of  its  stock 
by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  to  employees  have  been 
noted  heretofore  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette.  The  period  of 
subscription  closed  September  1,  and  it  was  found  that  35  per 
cent  of  the  total  payroll  had  subscribed  for  2,747  shares.  The 
company  arranged  that  every  subscriber  should  receive  the  full 
number  of  shares  for  which  he  made  application. 

In  most  cases  the  men  applied  for  all  that  they  were  permitted 
to  take  under  the  rules  of  the  subscription,  and  the  applications 
run  in  amount  from  twenty  shares  down  to  one  share. 

Strike  of  Track   Repairera. 

On  Monday  morning  last  members  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Employees  on  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  &  Western  went  out  on  strike,  but  the  officers 
of  the  road  say  that  less  than  half  their  trackmen  obeyed  the 
order  to  strike  and  that  there  has  been  no  interruption  of 
business.  The  president  of  the  Trackmen's  Union,  who  is  at 
Scranton,  wrote  to  the  governors  of  New  York,  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  asking  them  to  assist  in  settling  the  dispute 
between  the  brotherhood  and  the  railway  company  over  the 
discharge  of  a  foreman.  The  dismissal  of  this  foreman  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  principal  or  only  cause  of  the  strike. 

Maintenance  of  way  employees  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  in  a  letter  to  the  governors  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and 
Ohio,  and  to  the  general  manager  of  the  road  have  asked  for 
an  increase  in  wages  and  a  reduction  in  the  length  of  their  work- 
ing day  to  ten  hours. 

Investigation  of  British  Strike  Conditions. 

The  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  the  British  government 
to  inquire  into  the  differences  between  the  railway  managements 
and  their  employees  has  spent  about  three  weeks  in  hearing  the 
unions,  and  has  now  l>egun  hearing  the  other  side.  The  testimony 
of  a  half-dozen  men  from  different  roads,  chiefly  long-service 
employees,  was  against  the  recognition  of  the  unions,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  dominated  by  extreme  socialists,  who  keep 
up  an  agitation  for  their  own  purposes.  These  men,  whose  service 
extended  from  10  to  25  years,  held  that  the  workers  were  more 
likely  to  have  their  grievances  remedied  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the 
directirs  than  through  the  unions.  The  unions,  they  agreed, 
were  useful  so  long  as  they  were  controlled  by  the  men,  but  in 
England  this  no  longer  existed. 

Sir  Charles  J.  Owens,  general  manager  of  the  London  & 
Southwestern,  whose  road  was  the  least  affected  during  the  recent 
strike,  pointed  out  that  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  employees 
of  the  Southwestern  were  union  men  and  declared  that  recogni- 
tion of  the  unions  would  be  followed  by  an  attempt  to  compel 
all  the  men  to  join  the  unions.  This  he  considered  a  national 
danger,  as  It  would  mean  an  interference  with  that  discipline 
which  "made  the  British  railway  the  best  in  the  world  as  regards 
safety  and  working."  As  the  railway  strike  was,  he  said,  a  Strike 
against  the  nation,  Mr,  Owens  proposed  legislation  to  make 
striking  a  penal  offense. 

Another  railway  officer  asserted  that  while  the  leaders  could 
make  strikes  they  were  powerless  to  slop  them,  as  had  been 
proved  in  a  number  of  instances  in  England.  He  argued  that 
even  recognition  had  not  prevented  labor  differences,  as  was 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  Northeastern,  whjch,  although  it  has 
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recogniied  the  unions,  had  more  trouble  than  the  other  lines  in 
getting  its  men  to  return  to  work. 

Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Great  Eastern,  made 
a  sharp  attack  on  trades  unionism,  asserting  that  of  the  Great 
Eastern  staff  only  ten  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  Amalgamated 
Society,  whose  officers,  he  said,  depended  for  their  maintenance 
on  causing  ill  will  and  lack'  of  discipline.  Hardly  had  the  seven- 
year  conciliation  plan  of  1907  been  concluded  when  the  leaders  of 
the  unions  realized  that  a  long  period  of  conciliation  meant  a 
loss  of  membership,  and  they  immediately  started  a  campaign  for 
the  repudiation  of  the  compact.  Lord  Hamilton  thought  both 
directors  and  members  of  Ihe  unions  who  broke  their  agreement 
should  be  fined  heavily  or  imprisoned.  He  held  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  recent  strike  by  the  appointment  of  the  Railway 
Commission  was  inopportune.  It  was  his  personal  desire  to 
fight  it  out,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  four  days  more  would  have 
seen  Ihe  termination  of  the  strike,  for  as  soon  as  the  men  were 
sure  of  protection,  he  said,  they  would  desert  the  strike  leaders 
and  hurry  back  to  work. 

In  no  circumstances  would  he  recognize  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Railway  Servants,  since  the  socialist  element  had 
obtained  a  majority  in  ihe  executive  councils  of  the  trades 
unions. 

Our  Great  Traveler, 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  now  engaged  in  making 
a  journey  which  is  lo  cover  12,945  miles  of  railway  line  (and 
16  miles  by  steamer),  having  started  from  Boston  last  Friday 
night  over  the  Boston  S:  Albany.  The  first  stop  was  at  Syracuse 
on  Saturday,  where  Mr.  Taft  gave  an  address  at  the  state  fair. 
The  train  consists  of  a  baggage  car,  a  coach,  a  Pullman  private 
car,  two  compartment  sleeping  cars  and  a  dining  car.  The 
coach  is  to  be  used  principally  on  those  occasions  where  local 
committees  board  the  train.  After  leaving  Syracuse  some  of 
the  principal  stops  are,  in  their  order ;  Erie,  Detroit,  Bay  City, 
Marquette,  Grand  Rapids,  Kalamazoo,  Peoria,  St.  Louis,  Kansas 
Gity,  Council  Bluffs,  Des  Moines,  Sedalia,  Omaha,  Lincoln, 
Denver,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake,  Pocatello,  Spokane,  Taeoma, 
Seattle,  Portland,  Salem,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Butte 
(a  jump  of  1,216  miles),  Billings,  New  Castle  (Wyo,),  Pierre, 
Aberdeen,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  passenger  department  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  has  issued 
an  artistic  itinerary  of  the  journey,  which  is  notable  not  only  for 
its  neat  design  and  execution,  but  for  its  modesty,  only  one 
representative  of  the  road  being  mentioned  by  name.  That  is 
Charles  E.  Colony,  Boston  city  passenger  agent,  who  accompanies 
the  President  throughout  the  journey.  The  train  will  traverse 
parts  of  26  railways  and  enter  24  slates. 

The  finish  will  be  in  Washington,  November  I,  Of  the  47 
nights  covered  by  the  journey  the  schedule  shows  only  13  on 
which  the  President  can  sleep  in  a  house,  namely,  at  Marquette, 
Mich. ;  Seattle,  Taeoma,  San  Francisco  (two  nights),  Los 
Angeles,  New  Castle,  Wyo.;  Pierre,  S.  D';  Minneapolis,  Mil- 
waukee, Chicago  (three  nights). 

American  Society  of  CtvH  Englnoeri. 
At  the  meeting  of  this  society,  held  September  20,  two  papers 
were  presented  for  discussion  by  members  of  the  society  as  fol- 
lows: Mule-Back  Reconnaissances,  by  William  J.  Millard,  and 
Economic  Canal  Location  in  Uniform  Countries,  by  Lyman  E. 
Bishop.  Mr.  Millard's  paper  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for 
May,  1911,  and  Mr.  Bishop's  in  the  Proceedings  for  August,  1911. 

Railroad  Superintendent*'  AMOClatlon. 

The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Railroad  Superintendents  was  held  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 15,  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  with  J.  A. 
Somerville,   president,   in   the   chair. 

In  view  of  the  feeling  which  some  railways  entertain,  that 
the  organization  of  the  divisional  bodies  of  this  association, 
into  a  general  body,  is  unnecessary,  it  was  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  general  organization  as  at  present  constituted  and 
to  substitute  the  individual  member  plan,  practically  along 
the  lines  of  the  American  Railway-  Engineering  Association, 
thus  extending  its   scope  to   include  the   whole  country. 

For  twenty-one  years  the  general  organization  has  printed 
the  monthly  proceedings  of  the  divisional  meetings  and  dis- 
tributed them  to  all  members  of  each  divisional  association. 
This  plan,  of  course,  saved  expense  so  far  as  the  divisional 


associations  were  concerned,  but  added  to  the  expense  of  the 
general  association,  and.  some  of  the  railways  objected  to 
the  general  expense.  Under  the  new  plan,  it  is  presumed 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  monthly  meetings  held  at  all  the 
large  interchange  centers  will  be  issued  locally,  and  that  they 
will  be  mimeographed  instead  of  printed.  Those  who  desire 
copies  of  the  monthly  proceedings,  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  general  situation,  can  doubtless  secure  them  by  ap- 
plying to  each  city  where  the  superintendents  have  meetings. 

The  association's  committee  on  transportation  presented 
elaborate  information  respecting  the  Joint  Car  Inspection  and 
Interchange  Bureau  as  operated  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  for  upward 
of  two  years  and  recommended  the  plan  to  the  association 
as  a  proper  one  lo  follow  at  all  interchange  centers.  After 
considerable  discussion  the  association  went  on  record  as 
heartily  favoring  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  by 
the  combined  committees  of  the  Association  of  Transportation 
and  Car  Accounting  Officers  and  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
.Association,  to  determine  in  a  large  way  the  practicabdity 
of  combining  the  work  of  the  mechanical  and  transportation 
departments  in  matters  of  car  interchange, 

A  paper  was  presented  by  Charles  Burlingame,  superinten- 
dent of  the  Wiggins  Ferry,  St.  Louis,  urging  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  M.  C.  B.  defect  card  in  the  interest  of  prompt 
car  movement  through  terminals,  painting  out  that  an  in- 
spection lor  safety  should  be  made  the  only  inspection  re- 
quired. The  paper  was  discussed,  and  will  be  included  in  the 
minutes,  but  no  formal  action  was  taken. 

The  executive  committee  called  attention  to  the  changes 
made  in  M.  C.  B.  rules,  September  1,  whereby  the  "set-back" 
of  loaded  cars  in  interchange  is  abolished,  and  urged  that  in 
view  of  this  change  all  special  agreements  which  are  in  any 
way  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  M.  C.  B.  rules,  be  immediate- 
ly cancelled. 

E.  H.  DeGroot,  Jr.  (C.  &  E.  I.),  St.  Louis,  was  elected 
president,  and  L.  N.  Couder,  Cincinnati,  was  elected  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Railway  Financial  Officer*. 

The  Society  of  Railway  Financial  Officers  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  September  12,  13  and  14.  In  addition 
to  routine  business  the  following  papers  were  presented;  Modern 
Methods  of  Paying  Dividends,  by  E.  H.  Alden;  Is  Uniform 
Legislation  Possible  in  the  Various  Stales  of  the  Union?  by 
F.  H.  Plamilton;  Legislation  Concerning  the  Time  and  Manner 
of  Payment  of  Railway  Wages — the  Burden  and  Its  Prevention, 
by  Arthur  B.  Jones;  Men  of  Character  in  Railway  Service,  by 
D.  K.  Kellogg;  The  Treasurer  as  the  Financial  Expert  of  His 
Company,  by  T.  H.  B.  McKnight ;  The  Railroads  of  Chicago, 
by  John  E.  Murphy;  The  Treasurer's  Relation  in  the  Railroad 
Company's  Organization,  by  J.  P.  Reeves;  The  Railways  of 
Canada,  Their  Growth  and  Trade,  by  S.  L.  Shannon;  The  Rail- 
road Treasurer,  the  Oftke,  the  Man,  by  Odell  S.  Smith. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  extension  of  credit  to  shippers, 
which  report  was  made  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  from 
the  Association  of  American  Railway  Accounting  Officers,  was 
presented.  Various  matters,  such  as  garnishments  and  assign- 
ments; quick  payment  of  stock,  fire  and  personal  injury  claims; 
acceptance  of  checks  by  agents  in  the  payment  of  charges  due; 
and  the  matter  of  placing  the  collection  of  bills  under  the  treas- 
ury department,  were  presented  and  actively  discussed. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year; 
President,  H.  C.  Ansley;  first  vice-president,  Odell  S.  Smith; 
second  vice-president,  Joseph  B.  Lacy ;  secretary  and  t 
Carl  Nyquist. 

The  following  were  elected  to  serve  i 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  period  of  two  years.  Messrs.  Ansley, 
Smith  and  Lacy;  Arthur  B.  Jones  and  T.  H.  B.  McKnight.  The 
following  members  of  the  executive  committee  hold  office  until 
the  annual  meeting  in  1912:  H.  F.  Baker,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, Lehigh  &  New  England ;  George  H.  Crosby,  vice-president, 
secretary  and  treasurer  Rock  Island  Lines ;  F.  H.  Hamilton, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Frisco  Lines;  Frank  Scott,  treasurer. 
Grand  "Trunk. 

Fairfax   Harrison,  president  of  the   Chicago,   Indianapolis  & 
Louisville,  and  J.  F.  Titus,  formerly  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Illinois  Central,  but  not  n 
were  elected  honorary  members,  i 
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General   Pa««eng«r  Agent*. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  was  held  at  the  St.  Paul  Hotel, 
St  Paul.  Minn.,  September  19  and  20.  A  large  party  of  the 
members  of  the  association  gathered  in  Chicago  and  were  brought 
on  a  special  train  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul,  the 
train  being  in  charge  of  F.  A.  Miller,  general  passenger  agent, 
and  W.  J.  Cannon  and  George  B.  Haynes,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agents. 

At  the  opening  session,  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by 
C.  E.  Stone,  chairman  of  the  local  entertainment  committee, 
Ralph  W  he  clock,  secretary  to  Governor  Eberhardt  of  Minne- 
sota, and  Mayor  Keller  of  St.  Paul,  The  response  was  made  by 
Samuel  Moody  (Pennsylvania  Lines)  president  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  resignation  of  C.  M.  Burt  (Boston  &  Maine),  for 
several  years  secretary  of  the  association  was  received  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  nominate  his  successor.  The  attendance 
was  unusually  large,  being  125 ;  about  25  .  new  members  were 

The  standing  committee  on  association  ticket  paper  made  a 
report  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  to  safeguard 
tickets  while  in  the  hands  of  printers;  this  was  approved  by  the 
association.  The  association  also  adopted  the  report  of  the  ticke! 
committee,  recommending  a  form  of  multiform  interline  ticket 
by  use  of  which  numerous  forms  now  in  use  could  be  dis- 
pensed with.  The  association  recommended  the  form  to  terri- 
torial passenger  associations  for  adoption.  The  secretary  read 
letters  of  regret,  because  of  inability  to  attend,  from  President 
McCrea  and  Vice-President  McCabe,  of  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
Vice-President  Daly,  of  the  New  York  Central.  Charles  S.  Fee, 
passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  presented  reso- 
lutions from  officers  of  the  Panama -Pacific  international  exposi- 
tion and  commercial  organizations  of  San  Francisco,  asking  asso- 
ciations to  meet  there  during  the  exposition  in  1914.  On  behalf 
of  the  association,  Charles  S.  Fee  presented  President  Moody 
with  a  handsome  gavel. 

Reports  of  associations  co-operaitng  with  the  .Association  of 
General  Passenger  Agenls  were  received  from  Benton  Quick 
(M.  P.)  representing  the  American  Association  of  Baggage 
Agents  and  L.  A.  Bohrer  (M.  &  O,),  represenling  the  American 
Association  Traveling  Passenger  Agenls  and  F.  J.  Burton,  rep- 
resenting the  International  Association  Ticket  Agents.  The  con- 
stitution was  amended  to  provide  that  special  representatives  to 
association  meetings  to  represent  members  must  be  permanent 
employees  of  the  passenger  department.  H.  G.  Elliott  (G.  T.) 
was  appointed  to  represent  the  association  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Canadian  Ticket  Agents  at  Sioux  Ste,  Marie,  Ontario,  October 
4,  5  and  6,  The  question  of  the  general  adoption  of  a  pro  rata 
rate  basis  for  the  division  of  the  interline  rates  was  put  over 
for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting.  A  committee  of  six  com- 
posed of  the  following  officials  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with 
the  secretary  in  choosing  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  next  meet- 
ing: A.  Hilton  (Frisco),  W.  J.  Craig  (A.  C,  L.),  John  Francis 
(C,  B,  4  Q.),  John  J.  Byrne  (A,  T,  &  S,  F,).  W,  A.  Russell 
{L.  &  N.),  W.  R.  Calloway  (M.  S.  P.  &  S.  S.  M.),  A  committee 
composed  of  0.  P.  McCarty  (B.  &  O.),  W.  A.  Russell  (L.  &  N.), 
and  C.  A.  Cairns  (C  &  N.  W.),  reported  in  favor  of  making 
subject  to  association  control  the  compilation  of  compendium  ot 
digest  of  passenger  fares  and  division  rules.  This  work  here- 
tofore was  done  by  private  parlies. 

The  following  former  passenger  officials  were  proposed  for 
honorary  membership:  W.  B.  Kniskern,  George  W.  Vaux, 
T.  W.  Tesdale,  J.  P.  Elmer,  F.  E.  Boothby,  S.  J.  Ellison  and 
E,  A.  Ford.  The  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected;  President,  C.  A.  Cairns  (C.  &  N.  VV.) ;  vice-president, 
R.  H.  Wallace  (Eric);  secretary- treasurer,  W.  C.  Hope  (C.  of 
N.  J.)  ;  orator,  George  H,  Smith  (N.  0.  &  N.  E.)  ;  members  of 
executive  committee,  Gerrit  Ford  (U.  P.)  ;  George  H.  MacRae 
(C.  St.  P,  M.  &  0.);  A,  L.  Craig  (C,  G.  W,)  ;  C.  L.  Stone 
(M.  P.). 

Seattle,  Wash.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  next  meeting,  the 
date  to  be  fixed  by  the  executive  committee.  Entertainment  fea- 
tures Tuesday  included  a  theater  party  for  ladies  and  a  ball  and 
supper  in  the  evening.  Wednesday  afternoon  there  was  an  auto- 
mobile ride  about  Sl  Paul,  and  in  the  evening  speeches  were 
made  bv  C.  A.  Cairns,  president  of  the  association;  Howard 
Elliott,  president  of  the   Northern  Pacific;   W,   J.  Craig    (A.  C. 


h.);  T.  Kateley  (G.  A.  Great  Northern,  of  England),  and 
A.  G.  Wand  (G.  P.  &  F.  A.,  London  &  Northwestern).  In  his 
address  on  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  association  Mr.  Cairns 
said  in  part : 

"There  are  many  problems  of  general  interest  which  can  be 
considered  at  our  annual  gatherings,  and  benefit  of  their  dis- 
cussion and  action  conveyed  to  various  district  associations  for 
further  discussion,  and  final  disposition  by  such  bodies. 

"The  plan  of  having  addresses  delivered  at  gatherings  by  men 
prominent  in  railway  or  commercial  world  should  be  encour- 
aged, and  members  should  see  subjects  of  general  interest  placed 
on  the  docket,  advertising  is  an  all-absorbing  problem  in  our 
particular  department,  and  methods  by  which  the  best  results 
might  be  secured,  could  well  be  made  the  subject  of  a  tew  hours 
discussion  with  others  having  expert  knowledge,  and  who  no 
doubt  would  be  pleased  to  appear  before  use.  One  of  the  large 
expenditures  in  a  department  lies  in  the  issuance  of  time  table 
folders,  and,  il  would  seem  some  method  both  economical  and  ef- 
ficient, could  be  devised  to  make  this  item  a  much  less  fixed  charge 
upon  revenues.  For  a  number  of  years  there  was  printed  bv  a 
Chicago  printer  a  manual  of  coupon  ticket  agents  which  has 
been  discontinued.  A  great  many  roads  found  information 
therein  most  desirable,  and  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  have 
a  publication  of  this  kind  issued  semi-annually  or  at  least  annually 
by  one  of  the  district  passenger  associations  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Association,  our  members  agreeing  to  subscribe  for 
such  number  as  each  might  require.  From  figures  prepared  by 
Chairman  MacLeod,  at  my  request,  the  expense  would  be  very 
limited  on  a  basis  of,  say,  a  thousand  copies  per  issue,  which 
number  would  undoubtedly  be  minimum." 

There  was  to  be  an  automobile  trip  around  Minneapolis  on 
Thursday.  The  visitors  were  to  leave  Thursday  night  on  a  special 
train,  provided  by  the  Northern  Pacific  for  Dululh,  and  are  to  spend 
Friday  in  Duluth  and  leave  there  Friday  night  for  Chicago  on 
a  special  train,  provided  by  the  Chicago  Northwestern. 

Railway  Signal  Aaioclatlon. 

Secretary  C.  C.  Rosenberg  (Bethlehem,  Pa.),  has  sent  out 
the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Hotel 
Antlers,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo,,  October  10,  11  and  12.  The 
notice  is  in  the  shape  of  a  supplement  to  the  Journal  of  the 
association,  volume  14,  No.  3;  and  it  is  a  thick  pamphlet  of  365 
pages  (besides  advertisements)  containing  the  committee  reports 
in  full.  Each  member  desiring  to  give  intelligent  attention  to 
the  doings  of  Che  convention  must  take  this  pamphlet  with  him, 
as  no  committee  reports  will  be  distributed  at  the  meeting. 

The  principal  committee  reports  are  entered  on  the  program 
as  follows:  Tuesday  forenoon,  No.  2,  Mechanical  Interlocking; 
and  No.  3,  Power  Interlocking.  Tuesday  afternoon.  No,  4, 
Automatic  Block  Signals;  No.  10.  Electric  Signals  for  Electric 
Railways;  No,  II,  Manual  of  Standard  Practice,  and  the  Special 
Committee  on  the  Promotion  of  Signaling  Education.  Wednes- 
day forenoon,  No;  1,  Signaling  Practice  and  Standards;  No.  6, 
Automatic  Slops  and  Cab  Signals;  No.  7,  Definitions;  and  the 
Special  Committee  on  Storage  Battery.  Wednesday  afternoon, 
no  session.  Thursday  forenoon,  Special  Committee,  Recording 
Signal  Failures;  No.  11,  Wires  and  Cables;  and  No.  12,  Con- 
tracts at  Joint  Interlockings.  Thursday  afternoon.  Baseball 
Game.  On  Friday  it  is  planned  to  go  on  an  all  day  excursion  to 
Cripple  Creek. 

We«tern  Railway  Club. 
At   the   regular   meeting   of   the   Western   Railway   Club,   held 
at   the   Auditorium   Hotel.   Chicago,   September   ig,   George   C. 
Floyd,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  American  Steel  Foun- 
dries, presented  a  paper  on  Some  Experiments  with  Trucks. 
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.w*T  AnocuTiOM.— VV.  F.  'Allen,  75  Chnreh'St',  Nii 

rrarnDDcr   15,   1911,  Chiuph 
AMnucAH  Railwat  Biidoi  and  Buiuhhii  Auocution. — C  A.  Lichtv.  C  A 

N.    W..    Chicaip;    Oct.    17-19,    1911,   SL    Lonii,    Ho. 
AMmicAH   Railwat  Enoinuu no  Auocutioh.— £.  B.   Fritcb,  Mon 

BEock,  Chjofo:   uDiuU  coaTCDtiiiii,  Uvch  19-21,   1911,   Chlcii 
AuEMCAH  Railway  Uard  MacoARici'  Auocutioh.— J.  W.  Tiyloi 

ColoEj*  buildini,   Cbicap).  ' 

AumCAH  Kailwat  Tool  Foiihik'i  AjaocUTiOH. — O.  T.  '. 

inclOD,  lit. 
^ J  T»rn«e  Matdialj,— Prof.  E.  Harbnig,  Uniieraity 


AjinicAN  Socirr 
"f    Pcnnif: 

(    Socin 


.    PhiUdclpbii, 


W.  Hum.  210  W.   57lb   St.. 


New  York;    lit  lad  3d  Wed.,  acept  Juno  end  Au^i^.  New  York.' 
AianicAH    SociiTT  oi   EHGiHiniHa  CoH-reACTOM. — D.  J.  Haner,   IJ   Park 

Row.  New  York;   Jd  TueadiT  of  eacb  nunlh.  New   YorL 
AumcAK    SociiTT   or   Uickahical  EiiaiHUit.— Cilno    W.    Rice,   »    W. 

39th   St-.  New  York. 
AnociATioir    or    Amuicah    Railway    Accounting    Orncus.— C.    G.    Phil- 

lipi.  143  Durborn  St.,  Chicagoj  annuil,  June  26,  1912,  Quebec,  Que. 
AMociAiroN  or  Railway  Claiu  Aqihti.— J.  R.  McSheirr.  C.  ft  E.  I.,  Tbi- 

caaoi  annutl  coflvintioD,   May  22,   1912,   Los  Anielea,  C(1. 
AuociATioN  or  Railway  ELicraicAL  EHciHuaa.— Jot.  A.  Andreueetti,  C.  4 

N.    W.    Ry.,   Chicago;   annual,   No»™ber   6-10.    Cbicago. 
AuociATioH  or  Railway  TiLicaAPB   SuruiHTiiii)(HTi.~F.  W.  Drew,   135 

Adami   St.,   Chicago;   annual,   June  24     1912,   New   York. 

Conard,  7S  Cburcb  Si.,  New  York:  Decembet  12-13,  Louimllc'Kr! 

Cahadiah    Railway    Cma— Jamei    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    R<.,    Monlrcil, 

Que.;   2d  Tuesday  in  month.  e»cepl  June,  Julr  and  Aug..  Hontreal. 

~[ViL    ENCimaaa.— U«n»nl   H.    McLeod,    413    Dor- 

1.  Que.;   TburadaYi,  Moatreal. 

..    .-   >- . "'■--,    M\    North    50th 


.  Tp'"fcH^ 


_ ,-, ^    .-  -onth.  Chicago. 

CuTTtAL   Railway   CLUa.— H.    D.    Vought,   95   Libeit*   St..   New  York:    2d 

Thun.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March.  May.  Sept..  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  E»oii.r  -■ ■■-    ^    *    ^  

St.  Pa 


cago;   2d  Monday 

Y   Cti...— H.    D.    V „.,    „ ,    .,.., ^ ., 

h.  May.  Sept..  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

.  -D.  F.  JuigenKn,  116  Winter  St., 

n.r  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Si.  Paul. 

or   PiMNIYLVANiA.— E.    R.    Dasher,    Boi   ?04,   Haiti*- 

burg,  Pa.i    1st   Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harntbure,   Pa. 
EMaiHaias'  Sochty  or  WaiTaaN  Pa»HiYLvA ■«.—£.  K.  Hile.,  803  Fulloo 

building.    PlKabuighi    111  and   3d   Tuesday,  Filtsburgh,   Fa. 
FailOHi  Claih    Association.— Watien  F.   Taylor,   Richmond,    Va.;   annual 
Buffalo,   N.    Y. 

W.   Adams   St.,   Cbicago;   Wed.   preceding  3d  Tburs.,   CbicaEo. 
Ihtuiiatidhal  Railway  ConcaaSL^Executiie  Conunitiee.  rue  de  Louvain, 


Si.   Slali 


n.  Chici 


— D.    B.    Sebi 


an.    La    Salle 


_ ../   GsHiaAL   FoiiuiN'a  . 

D.  ft  I.  R.  Ry..  Two  Harbors,  Hinn. 

worth,   Lima.  Ohio. 
,  Railway   Club.— W.   B.  Harriton,  Unior 


AUOCIATIOH.— A.  L.  Wood- 
Dei  Moinei,  la.; 


MAiTca   CAa 

Cbicag.. 

Ma>TU     CAt     AND     LoCOUt 


—J.   W.   Taylor.   Old   Colony   t 


.....    _ _...     _,.  P.  Dane.  B.  ft  M.,  Readina,  

Niw  ENctAHD  Railioad  Clui.— G.  H.  Fraiier,  10  Oliver  St..  ll'Uton,  Mi 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July.  Aug.  and  Sent.  Boiloi 
Naw  Yo«K  Raiuoad  Clun.— H,  D.  Vought,  9S  Liberty  St.,  New  York: 

Friday   in   month,   except   June,   July   an.^    A..-.,«     >i.-   Vn>L 
NoaiBiaH  Railway  CLija,- C.  L.  Kennedy,  C. 


1  Wed: 


OUAB 

Railwat  6lub 
Pa.;  41h  \ 

Railway  Indusi 
Li    ■      ■■ 


St.  P.,  Duluth.  Uinn; 

"Club!— H.    H.    Maulick.    Barker    Block,    Omaha,    Neb.j 

lOOa  Walnut   St.,   Kanaat 

,.^1' V"A"^n' 'P-  *  I"   E..   Pittaburglr. 
'        and  August,  Pittsburgh. 

_.    St.   L.  S.  W.   Ry.,  Si. 

II.   May   12,    1912,   Kansas   Citv,   Mo. 

iTioH. — C.  C   Roseoberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  annual, 

J^K^fATiOH.— J.    P.   Murphy.   Box  C,  Collinwood. 


D  Railioad  Club.— F.  O.   Robini 


St.   Lcuu  Rail' 


Sterling;  Seplembei 
ILWAT  Club— B.   V 


W.   Ftaoenthal. 


June.  July  and  Aug.,  ^t.  Louia 
it.^C.  Kyqnisl,   La  Salle  St.   Sta. 


TKArrie  Clui 


or  Niw  Voax,— c!  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway.  New  York;  Un 
r  in  month,   except  June.  July  and  August.  New  York. 
I  or  PiiTsii'.GH.— D.   L.  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,   P».;  meet- 


ings  monthly,    Pittsburgh. 


1.  Va.;   2d  Monday, 
— L.  C.  Ryan.  C.  ft 


SouTHiBii  AsBociATioH  Of  Cab  SiKViCE  Ofnicu*.- £.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 
W.  F.  Ry..  Montgoiderr,  Ala.;  annual,  Oclobet  20.  Atlanta,  Ga. 

SoDTHUR  ft  SouTHWxnaaM  Railway  Clui.— A.  I.  Merrill,  Grant  bidg.. 
Attanta.  Ci.i  3d  Thura.,  Jan..  Man;h.  May,  July.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanta. 

TouDO  TBAHsroBTATioii  Club,- J.  G.  Macoinber,  Woolson  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo.   Ohio;    Ist    Saturday.   Toledo. 

Taamc  Clu*  or  Chicago. — Guy  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
anlhly    Chic— 


II  AHaiiCA.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago;   annual,  June   18,   1912,  Louisville,  Ky. 

TtAHiroiTATiON  Club  or  BurrALO.— J.  M.  Sells,  Buffalo;  first  Saturday 
after  first   Wednesday, 

TuHiroBTATiON  Club  Or  Dctboit.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  ft  U.  S.,  Detroit, 
Mifb  ■    merlingB   monthly. 

TtAVUiHG  iiiGiNiBBs'  AUOCUTION.- W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C  ft  H.  R., 
East  Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

Wnrnx  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  H.  Roievear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg. Han.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and   August,   Winnipeji. 

Wima-  fiiiLWAY  CLOB.-J.  W.  Taylor,' Old  Col™y  building,  ChicagoiTd 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June.  July  and  AugusL 

WatTOiN  SocitTT  or  ENOiNaB«».-J.  H.  Warder  1735  rfonadnock  Block. 
ChieaEo;  IK  Wednesday  in  month  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 

WooB  Paxtxivni'  Auociation.— F.  J.  Angier,  B.  ft  O.,  Baltimore,  Hi; 
annua],  January  16-18,  Chicago. 


©raffir  Kettitf. 


A  press  despatch  from  Washington  says  that  agents  of  the 
government  secrrt  service  have  found  in  circulation  more  than 
one  thousand  counterfeit  transportation  orders  purporting  to 
have  been  issued  by  Rear  Admiral  Nicholson,  head  of  the 
Bureau   of   Navigation,   Navy   Department. 

In  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Canandaigua,  N.  V., 
last  week.  78  suits  were  entered  by  the  government  against  the 
Lake  Shore  and  other  New  York  Central  lines,  and  two  against 
the  Erie,  to  recover  penalties  for  violation  of  the  law  limiting 
the  hours  in  which  animals  may  be  kepi   in  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  is  taking  measures  to  enlarge  the  live 
stock  industry  in  the  states  traversed  by  its  lines,  and  an  agent 
of  the  company  is  now  going  among  the  farmers  to  see  if  he 
can  gel  them  to  form  county  live  stock  associations.  The  work 
is  in  charge  of  F.  L.  Word,  live  stock  agent,  Atlanta. 

The  steamer  Quincy  arrived  at  New  Orleans  September  19 
with  1,000  tons  of  freight  from  St.  Louis,  This  is  said  to  mark 
the  resumption  of  river  traffic  between  these  cities  after  twelve 
years,  and  the  event  was  considered  of  enough  importance  at 
New  Orleans  to  warrant  giving  the  officers  of  the  boat  a  public 
reception,  which  was  done  by  the  commercial  organiiations  of 
the  city.  The  steamer  also  landed  75  passengers,  but  it  is  not 
said  whether  or  not  they  came  through  from  St.  Louis. 

During  the  period  of  special  colonist  rates,  to  and  includ- 
ing Sunday.  (October  15,  the  Chicago  &  .AUon  will  run  a 
tourist  sleeping  car  semi-weekly  from  Chicago  to  California. 
The  route  will  be  over  the  Alton  to  Kansas  City,  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific  to  Pueblo,  the  Denier  &  Rio  Grande  to  Salt 
Lake  City  and  the  Western  Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  the 
car  leaving  Chicago  on  the  ''Hummer''  at  6:30  p.  m.  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  and  arriving  in  San  Francisco  at  10  p.  m. 
the  fourth  night  out. 

.■\t  a  meeting  of  cotton  men  and  bankers  in  New  Orleans 
this  week  the  centra!  bureau  validating  plan  for  bills  of  lad- 
ing was  severely  condemned.  They  resolved  ''to  oppo.se  said 
central  bureau  plan,  not  only  by  refusing  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  thereof,  but  by  organizing  a  militant  resistance 
to  the  proposed  reflection  upon  the  honor  of  the  southern 
cotton  merchants."  The  remedy  (or  the  evils  complained  of 
by  the  English  buyers,  they  say,  is  in  enforcing  more  careful 
and  discriminatint;  business  methods  on  the  part  of  both 
buyers  and  carriers  of  cotton  and  not  "in  attempting  to  devise 
schemes  whereby  the  carriers  of  cotton  may  continue  to  es- 
cape liability  for  the  injurious  and  fraudulent  acts  of  their 
agents  and  employees  and  whereby  buyers  may  he  protected 
in  their  indiscriminate  and  care  free  traffic  with  firms  of 
doubtful  standing." 

Brooklyn  Traffic  Club, 

The  first  regular  monthly  meeting  after  the  summer  vacation 
will  be  held  at  the  club  rooms,  81  Hanson  place,  September  22. 
At  this  meeting  matters  of  a  business  and  social  nature  will  be 
discussed. 

Traffic  Club  of  New  York. 

The  regular  monthly  meetings  of  this  club  will  be  resumed 
on  September  26.  at  the  Waldorf  .Astoria,  .\rrangements  hnve 
been  made  for  the  use  of  the  Astor  gallery  for  this  meeting. 
and  practically  all  meetings  during  the  year.  This  is  to  be  3 
reunion     meeting,     and     the     nominating    committee    is    to    be 

Freight  Car  Balance  and  Performance, 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  bmveen 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  104,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for   May,   1911,   says: 

"The  averages  show  an  improvement  over  April  in  nil  items 
of  performance,  excepting  the  per  cent,  of  loaded  mile.ige.  which 
shows  a  slight  decrease.    Average  '"'|e^§^.*4L?0©^T^**' 
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from  23.3  in  April  to  23.6  in  May  for  all  cars.  The  May  average 
excluding  surplus  cars  is  26.4. 

"The  ton  miles  per  cars  per  day  increased  from  317  to  338 
for  all  cars  and  from  353  to  382  for  active  cars.  Earnings  per 
car  per  day  averaged  $2.33,  as  compared  with  ?2.19  in  the  pre- 
vious month.  The  average  earnings  excluding  surplus  cars  is 
$2.56." 

The  table  gives  the  figures  by  groups  for  May,  and  the  charts 
show  performance  and  earnings  in  1907  to  1911. 


This 


I  the  I 


Tha  Mount  Jewett  Route. 

;  ol  a  new  freight  line  which  has  been  i 


nounced  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  which  is  to  be  put  in 
operation  as  soon  as  the  line  of  the  B.  &  O.  from  Foxburg 
northeast  lo  Mount  Jewetl,  Pa.,  can  be  put  in  order.  This 
line  is  now  narrow  gage,  but  is  to  be  made  standard  gage. 
Mount  Jewett  is  about  30  miles  south  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Erie  and  the  Erie  is  a  partner  of  the  B.  &  O.  in  the  new 
line.  The  Erie's  branch  running  southward  to  Mount  Jewett 
and  JohnsonburK,  leaves  the  main  line  at  Carrollton,  five 
miles  east  of- Salamanca.  The  Mount  Jewett  line  of  the  B. 
&  O.  connects  with  its  main  line  at  Gallery  Junction,  30 
miles  north  of  Pittsburg,  and  the  distance  from  Gallery 
Junction  to  Mount  Jewett  is  137  miles.  The  announcement 
says  that  the  new  route  will  be  the  shortest  in  existence  to 
New  England  points  from  points  on  the  B.  &  0.  in  Ohio. 
The  length  of  the  narrow  gage  line  to  be  made  standard  is 
94  miles.  The  material  for  this  improvement  has  already  been 
assembled  and  it  is  expected  that  the  new  route  will  accept 
freight  by  October  i. 

Change*  In  Sleeping  Car  Route*. 

As  the  result  of  a  controversy  between  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  on  one 
hand  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Western  Pacific  and  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Sah  Lake  on  the  other,  over  the  divi- 
sions between  the  eastern  and  western  roads  of  the  through 
passenger  fares  from  the  Missouri  river  to  California,  the 
Rock  Island  and  the  Burlington  were  advised  by  the  three  western 
roads  last  week  that  the  making  of  connections  with  them  over 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  would  be  discontinued.  The  through 
rate  from  the  Missouri  river  to  San  Francisco  is  $50,  and 
previous  to  October,  1910,  the  divisions  of  this  rate  between  the 
eastern  and  western  roads  had  been  made  on  the  basis  of  50 
per  cent.,  or  $25  to  each,  the  local  rate  having  been  $30  from  the 
Missouri  river  to  Ogden  and  the  same  amount  from  Ogden  to 
San  Francisco.  Last  October,  however,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  reduced  the  local  rale  from  Ogden  to  San  Francisco 
to  $23.58,  and  when  this  reduction  was  made  the  Burlington  and 
the  Rock  Island  asked  that  the  division  of  the  through  rate  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  $28  to  them  and  $22  to  the  western  roads, 
which  the  latter  refused  to  agree  to.  The  western  roads  also 
refused  the  offer  of  the  eastern  lines  to  arbitrate  the  matter, 
on  the  ground  that  the  reduction  of  the  local  rate  should  not 
affect  the  divisions  of  the  through  rate  and  that  they  have  the 
right  to  say  what  revenue  they  should  receive  for  business 
handled  over  their  rails.  The  western  roads  at  once  arranged  to 
route  their  through  service  over  other  lines.  The  Union  Pacific 
will  take  the  cars  at  Denver,  and  east  of  Omaha  and  Kansas  City 
they  will  go  by  the  Chicago  &,  Northwestern,  the  St.  Paul  and  the 
Wabash.  There  are  three  standard  sleeping  car  runs  each  way 
daily  and  four  tourist-car. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISBION. 


The  commission  has  suspended  until  January  13  tariffs  which 
had  been  Hied  to  take  effect  September  15  on  soft  coal  from 
mines  in  Illinois  to  points  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

The  commission  has  declined  to  suspend,  pending  an  investi- 
gation, decreases  in  freight  rates  on  flour  made  by  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  The  railway  has  placed  on  file  with  the 
commission  a  reduction  of  rales  on  flour  from  23  cents  100 
lbs.  to  ZV/i  cents,  effective  October  5.  Eastern  carriers  in  trunk 
line  territory  protested  to  the  commission  against  the  decrease 
and  asked  permission  to  withdraw  their  concurrences  in  the  pro- 
posed tariffs  on  short  notice.     The  eastern  lines  say  that  the 


reduced  rate  will  result  in  much  toss  of  revenue  to  them,  be- 
cause the  reductions  will  necessarily  lie  followed  by  reductions 
in  rates  from  related  points.  The  new  rates  affect  shipments  of 
flour  from  Minnesota  points,  tail  and  lake  via  Duluth  to  New 
York  and  rail  and  lake  via  Chicago  to  New  York. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  commission  at  Oklahoma  City 
on  rates  on  packing  house  products,  Judge  Cowan,  who  ap- 
peared as  a  witness  for  two  cattle  associations,  said  the  rate 
to  Oklahoma  City  from  Texas  points,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Texas  panhandle  and  other  territory  adjacent  to  Oklahoma 
City,  should  be  approximately  15  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
rale  to  Kansas  City,  and  that  from  the  Texas  panhandle  and 
adjacent  territory  the  rate  should  be  two  cents  lower  to  Ok- 
lahoma City  than  to  Fort  Worth.  A.  W.  McLaren,  traffic 
manager  for  Morris  &  Company,  Chicago,  comparing  the 
rates  on  dressed  beef  from  Wichita,  Kan.,  Fort  Worth  and 
other  points  with  those  from  Oklahoma  City,  testified  that 
the  adjustment  tended  to  discriminate  against  the  latter  point 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


Richard  T.  Higgins  has  been  made  chainnan  of  the  new 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Connecticut,  and  Henry  F. 
Billings,  secretary.  C.  C.  EEwell  has  been  appointed  chief  en- 
gineer. 

The  Florida  Commission  has  entered  suit  at  Tampa  against 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the  Tampa  Northern  and  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  to  recover  a  fine  of  $5,000  imposed  on  these  roads 
by  the  commission  for  failing  to  build  a  Union  station  at 
Tampa,  as  ordered  by  the  commission. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  ordered  the 
Chicago  Sl  North  Western  to  restore  its  stoppage  in  transit 
privileges  at  certain  stations.  The  commission  found  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  stoppage  in  transit  privilege  resulted  in  an 
unwarranted  increase  in  rates  throughout  the  state  on  live  stock 
shipments  stopped  to  finish  loading. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  held  that  the 
single  and  double  line  rates  for  shipments  of  tile  and  brick 
in  Wisconsin  for  less  than  100  miles  are  higher  than  the  cost 
to  the  carrier  warrants,  and'  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Sl 
Paul  et  at.  are  ordered  to  put  into  effect  a  distance  tariff 
on  brick  and  tile  less  than  is  now  in  effect. 

The  state  railway  commission  of  Indiana  has  filed  suit  in  the 
Indianapolis  (Marion)  Circuit  Court  against  the  Vandalia  Rail- 
road, to  compel  obedience  to  an  order  made  a  few  weeks  ago 
to  have  the  company  discontinue  running  freight  engines  back- 
ward between  Indianapolis  and  Martinsville.  The  suit  is  to  test 
the  commission's  authority  to  make  and  enforce  such  an  order. 

The  Iowa  Railway  Commission,  through  George  Cosson, 
attorney-general  of  that  state,  has  forwarded  a  complaint  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  alleging  that  all  Iowa 
cities  on  the  Mississippi  river  are  discriminated  against  by 
the  railways  in  that  section  in  favor  of  Quincy,  III.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  asking  for  reductions  in  freight  rates  in 
favor  of  the  Iowa  points. 

The  Shreveport  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  asked  the  Rail- 
ro.id  Commission  of  Louisiana  to  establish  "reasonable  rates 
and  just  joint  through  rates"  on  cotton  to  New  Orleans,  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  claims  that  the  railways  are  diverting 
cotton  raised  in  Louisiana  to  Galveston,  thus  working  an  in- 
justice to  Shreveport  shippers  who  have  trade  connections  in 
New  Orleans  and  not  in  Galveston, 


COURT  NEWS. 


Judge  Smith  McPherson  of  the  federal  court  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  on  September  16  dissolved  the  temporary  order  recently 
obtained  by  the  express  companies  in  that  state  enjoining  the 
railway  commission  from  enforcing  its  order  fixing  express 
rates.  He  held  that  the  state  commission  ha?  the  right  to  fix 
express  rates,  and  the  new  tariff,  which  provides  for  reductions 
of  approximately  15  per  cent,  from  the  wesent  rates,  will  be- 


come   effective   October   31. 
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ELECTIONS    AND    APPOINTMENTS. 

EKceutive,  Financial  and  Legal  Offlcera. 

G.  F.  Tucker  has  b«en  appointed  auditor  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship 
Island,  with  office  at  Gulfport,  Miss.,  succeeding  J.  F.  Pelham, 
acting  auditor. 

Horace  W.  Clarke,  second  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

W.  J.  Cunningham  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  disburse- 
ments of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
-succeeding  W.  W.  Vincent,  resigned. 

Operating  Offlcen. 

H.  A.  Hinshaw.  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon  lines 
of  the  Southern  PaciRc  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Salem,  Falls  City  &  Western, 
with  office  at  Dallas,  Ore. 

T.  F.  Hickey  has  been  appointed  district  superintendent  of  the 
Pullman  Company,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding 
H.  Tolson,  transferred  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  agent.  C  Z.  Magnan 
bas  been  appointed  agent  at  Galveston,  Tex. 

A.  W.  Sullivan,  general  manager  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  hav- 
ing been  granted  a  leave  of  absence,  J.  W.  Higgins,  assistant 
general  manager  at  St,  Louis,  has  been  appointed  acting  general 
manager,  succeeding  Mr  Sullivan. 

Charles  W.  Van  Horn,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been 
promoted  to  trainmaster  of  the  Parkersburg  branch,  Monongah 
division  between  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  and  Grafton,  with  office 
at  Parkersburg. 

Traffic  Officara, 

H.  L.  Richardson  has  been  appointed  fuel  agent  of  ihe  St. 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  lines,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex. 


James  Warrack,  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Sacramento,  Cat.,  has  been  appointed  district  freight 
and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Sacramento. 

E.  E.  Peacock,  commercial  agent  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Val- 
ley at  Dallas,  Tex,,  has  l>een  appointed  general  agent,  with  office 
at  Dallas,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

H.  E.  Heller,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Chi- 
■cago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia. 

John  W.  Loud,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que., 
will  be  retired  under  the  pension  rules  on  September  30. 

T.  J.  Wall  has  been  appointed  genera]  agent  in  the  passenger 
■department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Spokane, 
"Wash.,  succeeding  George  A.  Walton,  transferred  to  Chicago. 

T.  C.  Luti  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
-succeeding  Anson  T.  Pratt,  resigned  to  engage  in  other  business. 

J.  R.  Bodenhamer,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  of  Texas  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Houston,  and  William  Gray 
succeeds  Mr.  Bodenhamer. 

J.  G.  Bliss,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  .Cincinnati,  New 
Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
chief  of  the  solicitation  department  in  the  general  freight  oSice, 
with  headquarters   at  Cincinnati. 

George  D.  Hunter,  general  eastern  traffic  agent  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  at 
New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding 
E.   P.  Turner,   resigned,   effective   October   1. 


Russell  S.  Underwood,  assistant  division  freight  agent  of  th« 
Erie  Railroad,  at  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  Mount  Jewett  Route,  which  wilt  soon  be  put  in 
operation  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  Erie  Railroad.  Mr. 
Underwood's  office  will  be  at  New  York  City. 

A.  C.  Ketcham.  commercial  agent  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Rail- 
road at  Toledo,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Menominee,  Mich.,  succeeding  R.  J.  Wilda,  resigned. 
E.  W.  Weils,  contracting  freight  agent  at  Toledo,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Toledo,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Ketcham,  and  J.  W,  Brady  succeeds  Mr,  Wells. 

H.  W.  Landman,  commercial  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  succeeding  E.  D.  Chadick, 
resigned,  and  W.  D.  Morgan,  commercial  agent  at  Waco,  Tex., 
succeeds  Mr.  Landman,  Elbert  Blair,  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Texas  Central  at  Waco,  succeeds  Mr.  Morgan. 

R.  J.  Daniels  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  the  Gallatin  Valley,  the 
Idaho  &  Western  and  the  Tacoma  Eastern,  with  headquarters  at 
Aberdeen -Hoquiam,  Wash.,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of  A.  J. 
Hillman,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Tacoma,  Wash.,  promoted. 
Samuel  Wilson  has  been  appointed  export  and  import  agent, 
with  office  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

F.  R.  Dunn,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon -Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon  lines  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Portland,  succeeding  H.  A. 
Hinshaw,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company.  H.  C. 
Oliver,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  O.-W.  R.  R.  &  N.  at 
Spokane,  succeeds  Mr.  Dunn,  and  W.  R,  Skey,  traveling  pas- 
senger agent  at  Spokane,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
and  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Spokane. 

J.  M,  Breen,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  in  New  York 
City,  and  P.  G.  Spence  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  Mass.  Gordon  Alexander 
succeeds  Mr.  Breen.  J.  H.  Pepper  has  been  appointed  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Winston- Salem,  N.  C.,  and  the  follow- 
ing have  been  appointed  westbound  agents ;  W.  J.  McDowell  at 
Chicago;  H.  C.  Shaw  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  A.  S.  Morrill 
at  St.  Joseph,   Mo. 

John  B.  Nessle,  who  has  been  appointed  general  coal  and  ore 
agent  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  office  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  as  was  previously  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
June  20,  1869,  in  Mahoning  county,  CHiio.  He  received  a  com- 
mon school  education  and  began  railway  work  on  December  20, 
1886,  as  a  clerk  and  telegraph  operator  for  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  at  Shannopin,  Pa.  The  following  year  he  was  trans- 
ferred with  the  same  title  to  Struthers,  Ohio,  and  on  April  21, 
1888,  to  Lowellville.  Ohio.  From  1889  to  1907,  he  was  consecu- 
tively, agent  at  Struthers,  Ohio;  car  tracer  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.; 
freight  agent  at  McKeesport,  Pa. ;  commercial  agent  at  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  and  general  agent  at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  promoted 
to  assistant  general  freight  agent  on  October  1,  1907,  and  in 
January,  1910,  to  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh, 
from  which  office  he  has  just  been  promoted  as  above. 

J.  R.  Veitch,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  with  office  at 
Seattle,  Wash.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  November  1,  1875,  at  Cambridge,  Ohio.  He  received  a  high 
school  education,  and  began  railway  work  in  April,  iWZ,  as  an 
operator  on  the  Pennsylvania,  and  was  subsequently  relief 
operator  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  between  Chicago  and  Wheel- 
ing ;  operator  in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  chief  rate  clerk  in 
the  traffic  department  of  the  St.  Paul  at  Kansas  City ;  chief  clerk 
to  the  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Des  Moines 
Northern  &  Western,  now  part  of  the  St.  Paul  system,  at  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  and  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  at  Des  Moines.  In  1900  he  was  made  general  agent 
of  the  Iowa  Central  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  the  next  year  had 
his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Minneapolis  &  SL  Louis  and 
was  transferred  to  Chicago.  He  wai" 
i7ecl  by  * 
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freight  agent  of  the  Pere  Marquette  at  Chicago  in  1909,  and  later 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  division  freight  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  at  Portland.  Ore.,  from 
which  position  he  has  recently  been  promoted  as  above. 

C.  W.  Bassett,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  the  passenger 
traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns  was  born  May  25, 
1854,  and  began  railway 
work  in  1870.  Previous  to 
1872  he  was  a  telegraph 
Operator  at  Yonngstown, 
Ohio,  on  the  Atlantic  & 
Great  Western,  now  a 
pan  of  the  Erie  Rail- 
road, and  then  for  about 
two  years  was  manager 
of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  office  at  Nlles. 
From  1874  to  1884  he 
was  ticket  clerk  of  the 
New  York,  Pennsylvania 
&  Ohio,  and  from  1876 
to  1884.  was  also  ticket 
agent  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Lake  Erie,  In  August. 
1884,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  general  passen- 
ger and  ticket  agent  of 
the  Pittsburg  &  V\'est- 
ern,  now  a  part  of  the 
Baltimore   &   Ohio.      He  q 

was  promoted  to  general 
passenger  agent  ot  that  road  in  January,  1886,  and  was  appointed 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  lines  east  of 
the  Ohio  river  in  June,  1902. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  OfHoera. 

J.  B,  Ingersoli,  whose  resignation  as  chief  electrical  engineer 
of  the  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  has  been  appointed  electrical  engi- 
neer of  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway,  with  office  at 
Vancouver,  B,  C. 


F.  H.  Clarke,  president  of  the  Coos  Bay  &  Oregon  Central, 
which  he  had  promoted  to  build  a  railway  from  Marshfield,  Ore., 
to  Roseburg,  died  at  Portland,  Ore.,  on  September  12,  at  the  age 
of  53  years.  Mr.  Clarke  had  been  interested  at  different  times  in 
various  railway  projects,  having  organized  the  Oregon,  Idaho 
&  Eastern  which  was  later  absorbed  by  the  company  which 
planned  to  build  the  Coos  Bay  &  Oregon  Central. 

Thomas  M.  King,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  died  on  September  14  at  his  home  in  Irvington-on-Hudson, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  King  was  born  in  November,  1843,  at  Freeport.  Arm- 
Strong  county.  Pa.,  and  began  railway  work  in  1858.  as  a  clerk 
on  the  Allegheny  Valley,  now  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, and  was  later  baggage  master  and  conductor  on  the  same 
road.  From  1861  to  1864  he  was  In  the  United  States  military  rail- 
way service.  He  was  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  division  of 
the  Allegheny  Valley  from  1868  to  1881,  and  was  subsequently  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  president  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Southern,  and  the  Pittsburgh  Junction,  which  he 
built,  and  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh 
&  Western.  From  November,  18S4,  to  November,  1899,  he  was 
second  vice-president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  from  Au- 
gust 1,  1893,  to  October,  1900,  was  also  president  of.lhe  Pitts- 
burgh &  Western.  From  March,  1896,  to  October,  1900,  was  also 
receiver  of  the  same  road.  Mr.  King,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
president  and  general  manager  of  a  number  of  subsidiary  lines 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  had  the  direction  of  extension  and  de- 
velopment of  terminals  in  Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Chicago,  Brunswick,  Md.,  and  Bellaire,  Ohio;  the  construction 
of  the  Baltimore  Belt  Railroad  and  tunnel  and  the  bridge  over 
Arthur  kill,  connecting  New  Jersey  with  Stalen  Island. 


LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 

The  East  Broad  Top  Railroad  &  Coal  Companv  has  ordered 
one  mikado  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works 

The  Bangor  &  Aroostook  has  ordered  6  ten-wheel  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf  has  ordered  one  mogul  and 
one  American  type  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works. 

The  Wabash,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gagelle  of 
August  4  as  being  in  the  market  for  15  consolidation  and  5  switch- 
ing locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapous  &  Louisville,  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  15  as  being  in  the  market  for 
nine  mikado  locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  Louisiana  Railway  has  ordered  one  54-ton  Perry  type 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  I-ocomotive  Works.  The  cylinders 
will  be  17  in.  x  20  in.,  and  the  driving  wheels  44  in.  in  diameter. 
The  tender  is  to  be  equipped  with  a  cast  steel  underframe  and 
Commonwealth  trucks. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  as  mentioned  in  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gagette  of  August  18,  has  ordered  12  switching  loco- 
motives for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  eight  Pacific 
type  locomotives  for  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  from  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  The  general  dimensions  and  special 
equipment  of  these  locomotives  are  as  follows : 

SwilchUg  PacMt 

Weighl  on  "rivers" .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  I  S4,S0O  ?bs.  f66,00£l  ft». 

TduI  wfigbl   1S4,500  lbs.  ZeO.OOO  lbs. 

Cylindeis    20M  in,  x  26  in.  Z6«  in.  x  28  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers SI   in.  73  in. 

Type  of  boiler Slraigfat   (op  Extended  wagon  lop 

Workiflg  BiesiD   pressure ISS  lbs.  180  Iba. 

Heicing  surface,  tubes 1.800.3   sq.    ft.  3,3S7  iq.  fl. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 107.7   tq.    fl.  200  >q.  ft. 

H»ating  surface,  toUl 1,908       sq.    fl.  3,387  aq.  ft. 

Tubes,  number   .315  -      197  and  32 

Tubes,  outside  diameter 2  in.  2>i   and  SV4   in. 

Tubes,  length    11    ft.  21   fl. 

Fireboi,  type Widt  Wide 

Firebox,  lenglh  72  in.  IDS  in. 

Firebox,   width    68  in.  61  in. 

Firebox,  material  and  maker.  Olit   sleel  Otis  iteel 

Crate  area   33  hi.  ft.  tfS  sq.  ft. 

Tank  capacity   6,000  gals.  9,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity  10  tons  16  tana 

S ferial  Eqvipminl. 

Axles Steel  Steel 

Bell  ringer Gollmar  pneumatic  GollmiT  pneumatic 

BrakH  *'^?f .  V.'.'.'.'.V.V.V.'.  Ne'iv  'vo'k 'S??"bra!Ie  New'vork' 81™^^"* 

Brake  beams   Trussed  (warn  Creco 

Brake  shoes Am.  Br.  Shoe  ft  Fdy.     Am.  Br.  Shoe  tt  Fdy. 

Brick  aich Security  brick  type  ''H" 

Couplers   Latrobe  

Driving  boxes  Cast  sieel  Caat  iieel     . 

Headlight  Oil   burner  Pyle  National  electric 

Injectoc Hancock  lifting  Simplex 

journal  bearinn Hewitt  bronie  HewiH  bronte 

Packing   United  Suies  United  Stales 

Safety  valve   Ashlon  AihtoD 

Sanding  devices  Brady  Leacb 

Sight-feed  labricalors   ....                  Nalban  Nathan 

Springs  Rwy.  Steel-Spr.  Co.  Rwy.  St«l-Spi.  Co. 

Slaying  T^te  flexible  Tate  flexible 

Steam  gagea   Ashlon  Albion 

Steam  Seal  equipment Gold 

Superheater  Schmidt 

Tires   Inter-Ocean  Iniec-Ocean 

Tubes    Charcoal  iron  Charcoal  iron 

Valve  gear  Slephenson  Walichaert 

Wheel  ceniers Cast  steel  Cast  steel 

CAR  BUILDING. 

The  Long  Island  Is  making  inquiries  for  50  suburban  coaches. 

SE   KoKOMO,    Makion    &    WestBin    has   ordered    six    inter- 
1  cars  from  the  McGutre-Cummings  Company- 
The  Pennsylvania   is  making  inijuiries  for  1,150  freight  cars 
and  from  75  to  100  steel  passenger  and  baggage  cars. 

The  Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf  Railroad  has  placed  orders 
for  100  freight  cars,  1  caboose  and  1  passenger  coach. 
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Tre  Grand  Trunk  U  said  to  have  ordered  1,000  box  cars 
from  the  Canadian  Car  Foundry,  and  is  said  to  be  in  the  mar- 
ket for  20  flat  cars.    This  item  is  not  yet  confirmed. 

The  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Lovisville,  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gaselte  of  September  8  as  being  in  the  market  for 
1,000  all  steel  gondola  cars  of  the  company's  own  design,  has 
ordered  this  equipment  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany. The  cars  will  be  40  ft.  long  inside,  will  weigh  40,000  tbs., 
and  will  have  a  capacity  of  100,000  lbs.  They  will  be  built  at 
St.  Louis.  The  specialties  are  as  follows ; 
Axl«  Slrll 

Bolsiera,  ituck  , Simple. 

Boliteri,  body Simple. 

Uiilw* New  Yorlt 

Bf»l«  sbMs   '.W'.W'.'.W]'."  ]'.[]]  [][  Am.  Brake  Shoe  &  Fdry. 

Couplers    Gsnney 

Dumping  device    National  Dump  Car  Co. 

Sroal  boxes    McCord 
ings    Fitliburgb 

Trucks   Am.  Steel  Foundries 

Wheel*     Am.  Car  »  Foundry 

The  FBisco  Refrigerator  Line,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  oi  September  15  as  having  ordered  2,500  refrigerator  cars 
from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company  will  distribute  them 
as  fallows:  The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  will  use  1,000,  the 
New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  1,000  and  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  500.    The  special  equipment  will  be  as  follows: 

Ailei     4M   in.  .  8  in. 

Bolsters  Cast  (t««l 

Bnhes   Ne*  York 

Bnikc  beams Buffalo 

Brike  ahoes   Slreeter 

Brassea    Hewtlt 

Couplers    Simplex 

Draft  gear   Cardwell 

Dust  guards  Wood 

,  Joum»l   bo.«    McCord 

Roofs Wood 

Springs    Railway  Steel   Spring  ( 

Trucks     Arch  bar 

Wheels     Chilled 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  1,200  tons  of  rails  from  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  6,500  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  280  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Phoenix  Bridge  Works. 

The  Buchhannon  &  Northern  has  ordered  4,500  tons  of 
rails  from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company. 

The  Hummelstown  &  Camfbelstown  has  ordered  1,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the  Pennsylvania   Steel  Company, 

The  Boston  &  Albany  has  ordered  4fl00  tons  of  steel  for  the 
bridge  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Com- 
pany. 

3"he  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  are  in  the  market  for  SJOOO 
tons  of  structural  steel  for  grade  separation  work  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

The  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  has  ordered  16/XK)  tons  of  open 
hearth  rails  fram  the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  for  laying 
the  Fairbank-Tucson,  Ariz.,  extension  and  for  road  repairs. 

The  Haskell  &  Barker  Company,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  has 
ordered  326  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the  new  power  plant  at 
Michigan  City,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaiette,  of  May  5. 

The  New  ■  York  Central  has  divided  orders  among  three 
manufacturers  for  1,225  tons  of  structural  steel,  including  500 
tons  for  the  New  York  terminal,  500  tons  for  signal  bridges,  and 
225  tons  for  the  bridge  at  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — It  is  believed  that  the  steel 
trade  for  September  will  hold  as  good  as  last  month,  but  it  is  not 
doubted  that  reductions  in  prices  will  be  made  to  get  the  business. 
Steel  bars  have  already  sold  at  $1.10,  which  is  15  cents  below 
the  official  price,  and  one  order  of  structural  steel  at  $1.30 
Pittsburgh  has  been  reported.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  informal 
conferences  of  the  steel  interests  will  result  in  anything  definite 
so  far  as  prices  are  concerned  on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the 
government  toward  any  attempt  to  control  prices. 


9ut*t>lu  ^v«Sn  ^ew«. 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company.  Middletown,  Ohio,  has 
started  up  its  new  $4,000,000  East  Side  \Vorks. 

The  International  Oxygen  Company.  New  York,  has  moved 
its  offices  from  68  Nassau  street  to  115  Broadway. 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  has  ordered  400  tons  of  culvert  pipe 
from  the  U.  S^  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York. 

The  M,  Mitshkun  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  purchased  the 
old   Blue   Line   Car   Works,   which  occupy   about   eight   acres   of 

The  Electric  Properties  Company,  New  York,  has  moved  its 
oRices  from  165  Broadway  to  10  Bridge  street,  where  Westing- 
house,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company,  of  which  it  is  the  holding 
company,  is  now  located. 

James  A.  Lister,  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Testing  Laboratory.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  resigned,  to  be- 
come the  manager  of  the  bridge,  structural  steel  and  cement 
departments  of  the  Hildreth*Jones  Company,  Chicagj. 

The  American  Car  Seal  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $40,000  capital  stock  to  manufacture  the  "Du- 
plax"  car  seals.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows: 
Barney  C.  Smith,  president;  Alfred  K.  Collins,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; Harry  I.  Lahr,  second  vice-president;  Charles  H.  Jackson, 
;  and  Edward  Collins,  secretary. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Electric  Meters. — The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  has  issued  Folder  4217,  de- 
scribing its  type  C  watt-hour  meters;  also  Folders  4215  and  4216, 
describing  switchboard  meters  for  alternating  and  direct  current 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  S  Salt  Lake.— The  passenger  de- 
partment of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &.  Salt  Lake  has  issued 
an  illustrated  folder  entitled  The  Touring  Two,  describing  in 
"travelougue"  form,  the  points  in  southern  California  reached  by 
the  Salt  Lake  route. 

Recording  Instruments, — The  Bristol  Company,  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  has  issued  catalog  No.  160,  which  is  a  condensed  catalog 
of  its  recording  instruments  for  [iressiire,  temperatures,  elect ricitj', 
speed,  time,  etc.  It  contains  64  pages,  is  well  illustrated  and  gives 
the  list  prices  of  the  instruments  mentioned. 

Clam  Shell  Buckets— The  Hayward  Company,  New  York, 
has  issued  pamphlet  No.  564,  illustrating  and  describing  its  im- 
proved class  "E"  type  of  clam  shell  bucket.  This  company  has 
also  published  pamphlet  No.  575,  containing  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs showing  some  unusual  feats  being  performed  by  its 
buckets. 

Brake  Staffs. — The  U.  S.  Metal  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
New  York,  has  issued  a  small  folder  illustrating  and  describing 
the  Feasible  drop  brake  staff.  This  brake  staff  can  be  easily 
raised  or  lowered  with  the  brakes  applied  or  off,  when  lowered 
it  does  not  extend  beyond  the  stake  pockets.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
end  sills  of  logging  cars,  and   drop-end  gondola  cars. 

Steam  Turbines  and  Centrifugal  Machinery. — The  Dc 
Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  issued  a 
32-page  booklet  illustrating  and  describing  briefly  its  single  stage 
turbines;  turbine- driven  centrifugal  pumps;  velocity  staged  direct- 
connected  turbines ;  multi-stage  impulse  geared  and  direct-con- 
nected turbines;  motor  and  belt -driven  centrifugal  pumps;  multi- 
stage centrifugal  air  compressors ;  and  De  Laval  speed  reduction 
gears. 

Narrow- Gage  Loco motu-es.— The  C.  W.  Hunt  Company, 
West  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.,  has  devoted  its  catalogue  No.  11-S  to 
its  narrw-gage  storage  battery  locomotives,  cotnbination  storage 
battery  and  trolley  locomotives  and  trolley  locomotives  for  han- 
dling trains  of  industrial  railway  cSrs.  These  locomotives  are 
intended  to  be  used  in  and  around  shops,  foundries,  etc.,  where 
heavy  material  is  to  be  moved  on  ears,  and  where  simplicity 
of  operation  and  cheapness  of  maintenance  are  more  desirable 
than  speed.  The  regular  gage  is  IV/i  in.,  and  the  locomotives 
will  easily  run  around  curves  of  12  ft.  radius.  Illustrations  are 
■""■''"'■  Digitized  byCOOgIC 
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New   lncorporatlon«i   Surveys,   Etc. 

Arizona  Roabs.— Tht  Arizona  &  Nevada  Copper  Company  is 

making  plans,  it  is  said,  to  build  a  IS-mile  line  from  Hillside, 

Ariz.,  to  the  company's  property  in  the  western  part  of  Yavapai 

county. 

Atlantic,  Okeechobee  &  Gulp. — A  contract  has  been  given 
to  the  W.  K.  Palmer  Company,  engineers,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  it 
is  said,  for  preliminary  work  on  this  line,  projected  from 
Tampa,  Fla.,  south  to  Fort  Lauderdale.  H.  C.  Ferriot,  president, 
and  H.  M.  McElroy,  chief  engineer.  Tampa.  (January  27,  p. 
183.) 

California  Roads  (Electric).— A  line  is  to  be  built,  it  is  said, 
from  Los  Angetee,  Cal.,  northwest  to  San  Fernando,  about  25 
miles.    H.  J.  Whitley  is  interested. 

California  Terhinal. — Incorporated  in  California  with  $500,- 
OOQ  capital  Co  build  through  Marin  county  to  Sacramento.  The 
proposed  line,  with  branches,  will  be  118  miles  long.  The  di- 
rectors include  C.  W.  Conlisk,  W.  M.  Rank  and  R.  A.  Morton. 
R.  M.  Hoialing,  San  Francisco,  is  said  to  be  back  of  the  project. 
Canadian  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports,  this  com- 
pany will  double-track  the  line  from  Adirondack  Junction,  Que., 
east  via  St.  Johns  to  Farnham.  The  bridge  crossing  Richelieu 
river  will  be  widened. 

Central  Railway  of  Canada.— An  officer  writes  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  C.  J.  Wells  &  Son,  28  Victoria  street, 
Westminster,  England,  lo  build  from -Montreal,  Que-,  to  Ottawa, 
Ont.,  and  Midland.  Track  has  already  been  laid  on  13  miles. 
The  work  calls  for  putting  up  two  steel  bridges.  The  company 
has  been  given  a  land  grant  of  12,000  acres  a  mile  for  110  miles. 
payable  as  each  20  miles  of  the  railway  is  completed.  The  line 
is  being  built  to  carry  grain,  ore  and  lumber.  A.  Campbell, 
president,  Ottawa,  and  Walter  Shanley,  chief  engineer. 

Central  of  Georgia. ^The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1911.  shows"  that  113  new  side  and  spur 
tracks,  including  additions  to  yards,  aggregating  16.15  miles, 
were  constructed,  and  33  side  and  spur  tracks  extended,  aggre- 
gating 2.94  miles,  a  total  of  19.09  miles.  During  the  year  1.72 
miles  of  side  and  spur  tracks  were  removed  or  shortened.  (See 
Macon,  Ga,,  under  Railway   Structures.) 

Chicago,  Lancaster  &  La  Crosse  (Electric)— The  Twentieth 
Century  Transportation  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
South  Dakota  with  $1,000,000  capital,  to  build  a  double-track 
electric  line  from  Chicago,  111.,  northwest  via  Elgin,  Rockford, 
Warren,  Shullsbtirg,  Wis.,  Platteville,  Lancaster,  Bloomington, 
Patchgrove  and  Bagley,  thence  across  the  Mississippi  river, 
northwest  to  Decorah,  Iowa,  continuing  north  to  Chatfield, 
Minn.,  then  northwest  via  Zumbrola  and  Cannon  Falls  lo  Min- 
neapolis, about  420  miles.  Under  the  name  of  the  Twin  Cities 
&  Dakota  Southern,  It  is  proposed  eventually  to  build  via 
Watertown,  S.  D.,  and  Pierre  to  Rapid  City,  about  600  miles. 
The  principal  office  will  be  at  Pierre.  E.  Norwood,  president, 
Winona,  Minn.  The  incorporators  include;  J.  A.  Holmes, 
Pierre,  S.  D.;  F.  A.  Wenzel,  J.  McDonald,  F.  S.  Orton, 
J.  Brenner  and  R.  Bade. 

Colorado  Roabs.— Plans  arc  being  made  to  build  a  line  from 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  through  Mesa  county  to  the  Paradox 
country.  Carman  Layton,  associated  with  Denver  and  eastern 
capitalists,  is  back  of  the  project. 

Denver,  Laramie  &  Northwestern.— According  to  press  re- 
ports, all  the  right-of-way  has  been  secured  and  construction  work 
is  to  be  started  at  once  on  the  extension  from  Greeley,  Colo., 
northwest  to  Severance,  nine  miles.    (August  18,  p.  356.) 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern.— An  officer  writes  that  a  contract 
has  been  given  to  Lee  Moore,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  for  reconstructing 
10  miles  of  line  between  Lewis  Springs,  Ariz.,  and  Fairbanks. 
Subcontracts  have  been  let  by  MacArthur  Brothers  Co.,  New 
York,  for  work  on  the  extension  being  built  between  Fairbanks, 
Ariz.,  and  Tucson,  67  miles,  as  follows:  To  Vosburgh  &  Carlson; 
Reiwitz    Construction    Co. ;    Foster    &    Doll ;    Blumenkrani    & 


Meyser;  Ely  Construction  Co.;  Beisel  &  Glenn,  and  Crook,  Allen 
&  Co.    (September  8,  p.  493.) 

EuFAULA  &  Chattahoochee  Valley.— According  to  press  re- 
ports, the  construction  of  this  road  is  assured.  The  company 
has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  plans  to  build  from  Eufaula,  Ala., 
north  lo  some  point  in  Russell  coimty,  where  connection  is  to 
be  made  with  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  A  line  will  also  be  built 
from  Eufaula,  south  to  points  in  Henry  county  to  connect  with 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Line.  J.  P.  Foy,  president ;  A.  H.  Merrill, 
is  vice-president,  and  W.  L.  Wild  is  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Eufaula. 

Fairchild  &  Northeastern. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
are  to  be  let  soon  to  build  an  extension  west  into  Trempeleau 
and  Buffalo  counties.  Wis.  The  work  includes  putting  up  one 
34-ft.  steel  bridge.  The  line  is  now  in  operation  from  Fairchild, 
northeast  to  Owen,  38  miles. 

Great  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary right-of-way  can  be  secured  and  arrangements  are  made 
regarding  the  location  of  the  state  highway,  construction  work 
will  be  started  on  the  line  from  Wenatchee,  Wash.,  northeast  to 
Pateros,  about  60  miles.  The  line  from  Oroville  south  to 
Pateros  along  the  Columbia  river  has  been  built.  Bids  will  be 
received  at  once  to  build  a  branch  from  the  main  line  at  Bluestem, 
Wash.,  northwest,  via  Peach,  about  40  miles.  (September  1, 
p.  453). 

Georgia  Railway  &  Power  Company. — Incorporation  has  been 
asked  for  by  this  company  in  Georgia  with  $27,000,000  cap- 
ital, to  operate  about  200  miles  of  railway  in  De  Kalb  and 
Fulton  counties,  Ga.  The  company  plans  to  build  or  buy,  lease 
and  acquire  lines  of  street  and  suburban  railways  with  their  fran- 
chises, in  the  cities  and  towns  of  Atlanta,  East  Point,  College- 
park  Haneville,  Stone  Mountain,  Clarkslon,  Decatur,  Eastlake, 
l-akeview,  Oakhurst  and  Kirkwood.  The  incorporators  include: 
Charles  Magee,  G.  A.  Kingston  and  R.  Mathison,  all  of  Toronto, 
Ont;  J.  J.  Spalding,  G.  W.  Adair  and  A.  C.  King,  of  AtlanU 
and  its  suburbs. 


GiLUORE  &  Pittsburgh.- A  contract  has  been  given  by  this 
company  for  constructing  large  stock  yards  at  Salmon  City, 
Idaho.  It  is  understood  that  yards  will  also  b«  constructed  at 
Gilmore,  and  Leadore,  Idaho,  and  at  Grant,  Mont 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific— According  to  press  reports,  a  grad- 
ing contract  has  been  given  to  Rigby,  Hyland>&  Plummer,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  to  build  from  Harte,  Man.,  southwest  to  Brandon, 
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liles. 


Intercolonial  Railway.— Bids  are  wanted  by  L,  K.  Jones,  sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals,  Ottawa,  Ont., 
until  October  2,  for  constructing  a  yard  at  Moncton,  N.  B., 
and  cut-off  for  the  Intercolonial  Railway.  Bids  are  wanted  by 
L.  K.  Jones,  Ottawa,  until  October  12  for  building  a  branch  from 
a  point  on  the  Intercolonial,  near  Alba.  N.  S.,  to  Baddeck,  227 

Kansas  City  &  Memphis. — Financial  arrangements  are  said 
to  have  been  made  to  complete  this  road.  The  company  now 
operates  a  line  from  Rogers,  Ark.,  southwest  to  Siloam  Springs, 
31  miles,  which  is  lo  be  extended  west  to  Wagoner,  Okla.,  65 
miles.  A  line  is  also  in  operation  from  Cave  Springs  to  Elm 
Springs,  four  miles,  which  is  to  be  extended  east  to  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  280  miles,  and  the  Eastern  division,  now  in  operation 
from  Freeman,  Ark.,  to  Monte  Ne,  seven  miles,  is  to  be  extended 
to  Ovid,  19  miles. 

Kansas  City,  Clay  County  &  St.  Joseph. — Organized  in 
Maine  with  $5^00,000  capital,  to  build  or  acquire  railways  in 
Maine.  Charles  M.  Hammond,  president;  W.  B.  Hammond, 
treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Brummond,  clerk,  all  with  headquarters  at 
Portland,  Me. 

Kentucky  Southwestern  Electric  Railway,  Light  & 
Power  Company. — Incorporated  in  Kentucky  to  build  an  elec- 
tric line  from  Uniontown,  Ky.,  via  Sturgis,  Marion,  Smithland, 
Paducah,  Mayfield,  Columbus,  Clinton  and  Union  City  to  Hick- 
man; also,  from  Mayfield  to  Murray,  in  all,  about  160  miles. 
Contracts  are  to  be  let  next  spring  for  ^atSne^^ack  laying, 
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etc.  The  line  is  expected  to  find  a  traffic  in  coal,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton and  grain.  H.  C.  Rhoades,  president,  and  W.  A.  Calhoun, 
chief  engineer,  Paducah. 

Labamie,  Hahn's  Peak  &  PAaFic— Track  laying  has  been 
finished  southwest  of  Fox  Park,  Wyo.,  it  is  said,  to  North  Gate, 
GjIo.,  30  miles.  It  is  expected  that  the  line  will  be  completed 
to  Walden  by  October  1,  and  to  Hebron,  SO  miles  from  Fox 
Park  this  year.     (August  4,  p.  269.) 

Lasned  &  Northwestern. — An  application  has  been  filed  with 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  Kansas  by  this  company 
to  issue  $5,000,000  in  bonds  for  the  purpose  of  beginning  con- 
struction. The  line  is  to  be  built  from  Almena,  Kan,,  south  to 
Coldwater,  about  180  miles.    Address  T.  V.  Wardall,  Pratt,  Kaa 

Midland  Valley.— According  to  press  reports,  work  has  been 
finished  on  the  extension  built  under  the  name  of  the  Wichita 
&  Midland  Valley,  from  Arkansas  City,  Kan.,  northwest  to 
Widiita,  55  miles^  and  the  line  will  soon  be  put  in  operation. 
(June  30,  p.  1714.) 

Missouri,  Aklahoma  &  Gulf. — Surveys  have  been  made  for 
an  extension  from  Henrietta,  Tex.,  to  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
through  Shawnee.  The  company  will  begin  work  surveying 
the  proposed  line  to  Pittsburg,  Kan.,  to  connect  with  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  Railroad  at  once. 

National  Railways  of  MEXico.-^An  officer  writes  that  this 
company  completed  improvement  work  August  1  on  the  line 
from  Acambaro,  Guanajuato,  to  Uruapan,  Michoacan.  This 
work  consisted  of  140  miles  of  main  line,  of  which  39  miles  was 
new  construction,  owing  to  change  in  location,  and  101  miles  was 
change  of  gage  from  narrow  to  broad  gage.  In  addition,  the 
company  has  grade  reduction  work  under  way  from  Metepec, 
Hidalgo,  to  San  Lorenzo,  25  miles,  on  the  Interoceanig ;  20 
miles  of  the  work  was  finished  up  to  September  1. 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  following  branch  lines: 

Durango,  Durango  to  Llano  Grande,  60  miles,  track  has  been 
laid  on  13  miles.     This  branch  will  open  up  fine  tracts  of  pine 

Canitas,  Zacatecas,  to  Durango,  230  miles,  with  a  branch  to 
Sombre rete,  5.5  miles. 

Penjamo,  Guanajuato,  on  the  Guadalajara  branch,  to  Ajuno, 
Michoacan,  on  the  Uruapan  branch,  85  miles,  track  has  been  laid 
on  12.5  miles. 

Oaxaca,  Oaxaca  to  TIacolula,  20  miles,  track  has  been  laid  on 
16.5  miles.  This  is  a  branch  of  the  Mexican  Southern  and  is 
being  built  to  open  up  a  large  lead  mine  country. 

Mile  post  12.5  on  the  Cerro  Colorado  branch  of  the  Vera  Crui 
&  Isthmus,  to  Cosamaloapam,  15  miles,  track  has  been  laid  on 
12.5  miles.  The  Cerro  Colorado  branch  starts  at  Brisbin  sta- 
tion. This  extension  is  being  built,  to  develop  a  fine  sugar 
country. 

Rives,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Vera  Cruz  &  Isthmus,  to 
San  Andres  Tuxtia,  45  miles,  track  has  been  laid  on  24  miles. 
This  line  is  being  built  to  reach  the  tobacco  growing  district  of' 
Mexico. 

Northern  Pacific. — According  to  press  reports,  bids  are  to  be 
asked  for  at  once  to  build  a  branch  from  Glendive,  Mont.,  to 
Sidney,  about  60  miles. 

Oklahoma  Northwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
are  now  being  made  from  Watonga,  Okla.,  northwesterly  along 
the  south  side  of  the  North  Canadian  river.  The  company  was 
recently  organized  to  ^uild  from  Oklahoma  City,  northwest  to 
Woodward,  about  150  miles,  and  will  probably  build  through 
the  towns  of  El  Reno,  Watonga,  Canton,  Selling  and  Mutual 
It  has  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  whether  steam  will  be 
used  for  the  motive  power  or  electric  cars.  Edward  A.  Wagener, 
president,  Oklahoma  City;  W.  H.  Wood,  chief  engineer,  Den- 
ver, Colo.,  and  Watonga,  Okla.     (September  8,  p.  493.) 

Oregon  Electric. — Bids  are  in  for  building  an  extension,  it  is 
said,  from  Salem,  Ore.,  south  to  Albany,  about  30  miles,  and 
the  work  will  be  started  at  once.  The  line  is  eventually  to  be 
extended  further  south  to'  Eugene. 

Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navication'  Company. — The 
North  River  extension,  from  Cosmopolis,  Wash.,  south  for  about 
12  miles,  will  be  opened  tor  traffic,  it  is  said,  on  September  23. 


Paofic  Electric— A  contract  has  been  given  to  Robert  Sherer, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  it  is  said,  for  building  from  a  point  near  Watts 
to  a  connection  with  the  Los  Angeles- Redondo  line  near 
Los  Angeles. 

Construction  work  has  been  authorized  on  the  line  from 
Corona,  Cal.,  to  a  connection  with  the  present  Riverside  system, 
about  five  miles. 

Pacific  Electric— This  company  was  recentiv  incorporated  in 
Cahfomia  with  $100,000,000  capital,  and  is  a -.consolidation  of 
eight  existing  lines.  Extensions  will  be  built  from  San  Fer- 
nando valley  to  Santa  Barbara,  with  a  branch  to  San  Fernando; 
from  Santa  Ana  to  San  Diego ;  from  Santa  Monica  to  Ventura 
and  many  smaller  extensions.  W.  F.  Herrin  and  Epes  Ran- 
dolph, of  the  Southern  Pacific  are  incorporators.  (See  an  item 
in  Railway  Financial  News.) 

Pacific,  Trans-Canada  &  Hudson  Bay.— Under  this  name 
a  company  will  ask  for  incorporation  in  Canada  to  build  from 
Edmonton,  Alb.,  north  to  Athabasca  Landing,  thence  via 
Wabasca  to  Fort  Smith,  on  Slave  river ;  also  to  build  from 
Wabasca,  east  to  Fort  McMurray,  on  Athabasca  river,  thence 
to  either  Fort  Churchill  or  Port  Nelson,  on  Hudson  bay,  and 
from  the  crossing  of  the  Wabasca  river  west  of  Peace  river 
crossing,  *esi  via  Laurier  pass  to  Prince  Rupert.  B.  C.  or 
Portland  canal,  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Smith  &  Johnston,  Ottawa, 
Ont,  are  solicitors  for  applicants. 

QuANAH,  Acme  &  P\aric.— Financial  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  extend  this  road  from  Paducah,  Tex.,  west  via  Roswcll, 
N.  Mex.,  to  El  Paso,  Tex.,  about  308  miles.  The  line  is  now  in 
operation  from  Quanah,  west  to  Paducah,  43  miles,  (.■\pril  14, 
p.  912.) 

St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.— .An  officer  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  work  of  relaying  the  tracks  of  the  water  grade 
line  between  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Ferriday,  La.,  with  85-lb.  rail. 
widening  the  embankment  and  ballasting  the  roadbed,  has  been 
completed.  This  portion  of  the  St.  Louis-New  Orleans  line  of 
the  Iron  Mountain  will  be  used  jointly  by  the  Frisco  and  the 
Iron  Mountain  under  a  trackage  agreement  adopted  some  time 
ago.  The  new  line  extending'  from  West  Memphis,  -Ark.,  to 
Marianna  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  by  December  15. 

San  Jose  Terminal  (Electric)- Incorporated  in  California 
with  $25,000,000  capital,  to  build  from  San  Jose,  Cal.,  to  tide- 
water at  or  near  Alviso,  eight  miles.  Also,  to  operate  steam- 
ships or  other  vessels  between  Alvisco  and  San  Francisco. 
M.  J.  Gardner.  Stockton;  H.  H.  McCloskey,  San  Francisco; 
J.  A.  Mehling,  H.  Center  and  V.  Keech,  San  Jose,  are  directors. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  4  Salt  Lake.— .■\ccording  to  press 
reports,  plans  have  been  made  to  build'about  100  miles  of  new 
line  from  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  through  the  Cajon  pass  (o  Dag- 
gett. At  present  the  company  uses  the  Santa  Fe  tracks  between 
these  two  places. 

Skandinavian  Railroad. — An  officer  writes  thai  this  company 
was  incorporated  to  build  through  a  part  of  Pipestone  and  Mur- 
ray counties,  Minn.  Connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Great 
Northern  at  a  point  near  Ruthton,  from  which  plaee  the  line 
will  be  built  east  to  a  point  near  Lake  Shetek,  Murray  county, 
about  20  miles.  The  prospects  of  building  the  line  are  good.  The 
principal  commodities  to  be  carried  are  grain,  dairy  products 
and  merchandise.  John  Bond,  president;  C.  G,  Peterson,  vice- 
president;  J.  Hall,  secretary,  and  A.  Swanson,  treasurer,  all 
at  Marshal,  Minn. 

Southern  Pacific. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Walter 
Condron,  Marshfield,  Ore.,  for  construction  work  in  connection 
with  a  change  of  route  at  Coquille. 

Tennessee  Roads  (Electric). — Plans  are  being  made  to  or- 
ganize a  company  to  build  a  line  from  Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  north- 
east to  Johnson  City,  seven  miles.  A.  P.  Shipley,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  trade,  Jonesboro,  may  be  addressed. 

Texas  Roads  (Electric). — A  grading  contract  has  been  given 
by  the  Stone  &  Webster  interests,  it  is  said,  for  work  on  a 
line  between  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Cleburne  to  the  Texas 
Building  Company,  Fort  Worth.  The  work  is  to  be  started  at 
once  and  completed  within  90  days.  (Jul 
ir.ized  by  V 
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Wenatchee  Tbactiok. — A  line  is  to  b«  built,  it  is  said,  from 
Cashmere,  Wash.,  south,  following  the  Columbia  river,  to  Bev- 
erly. The  company  plans  to  build  about  100  miles  of  line.  L.  W, 
Pratt,  president. 

Wichita  &  Midland  Valley. — See  Midland  Valley. 
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provement  plan  now  under  way  in  West  \'irgiiiia.  Ai  both 
these  places  helper  stations  and  yard  room  for  the  helper  engine» 
are  being  installed.  At  Hardman  a  tipple  will  be  erected  to 
coal  the  engines  and  a  small  machine  shop  will  be  built  for  light 
repairs. 
HoQUMU,  Wash. — See  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Jefpersonville,  Ind. — The  state  railway  commission  of  In- 
diana has  issued  an  order  directing  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St,  Louis  to  build  a  passenger  station  at  Jeffersonville. 


Abeboebn,  Wash.— The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  will  put  up  freight  stations,  it  is  said,  at  Aber- 
deen and  Hoquiam,  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  has 
finished  work  on  the  drawbridge  over  the  Chehalis  river  at  Aber- 
deen, and  the  structure  is  to  be  placed  in  service  on  September  23. 
The  work  cost  about  $200,000. 

Aubi;bn,  Wash. — The  contract  for  putting  up  the  coaling  sta- 
tion, roundhouse  and  terminal  buildings  for  the  Northern  Pacific, 
at  Auburn,  has  been  given  to  Kelly  Brothers,  Auburn,  at  about 
$100,000.     (September  15,  p.  545.) 

Brewsteb,  OHia — The  annual  report  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 
Erie  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  bridge 
reconstruction  work  to  replace  old  structures  of  light  design 
with  bridges  of  heavier  construction  is  to  be  carried  out  as 
follows :  The  reinforcement  of  E-35  truss  bridges,  also  the 
replacement  of  E-3S  truss  bridges  with  E-60  type  bridges, 
between  Brewster,  Ohio,  Terminal  Junction  and  Mingo;  re- 
placement of  E-3S  girder  bridges  with  E-60  type  bridges,  also 
the  replacement  of  principal  wooden  trestles  with  steel  bridges 
and  masonry,  between  Toledo,  Brewster  and  Terminal  Junction, 
and  the  replacement  of  miscellaneous  steel  bridges  on  the 
Cleveland  division,  including  reconstruction  of  stone  abutments 
now  in  poor  condition.  See  comment  on  the  annual  report  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis  is  constructing  a  fruit  auction  house  at  Cleveland  to 
cost  approximately  $30,000.  The  structure  will  be  one  and  two 
stories  high,  of  brick,  concrete  and  steel  construction  and  44  ft 
X  286  ft.  over  all.  The  first  story  will  be  used  for  the  receipt 
and  display  of  fruit,  and  the  second  story  will  contain  the  offices 


Macon,  Ga.— The  annual  report  of  the  Central  of  Georgia, 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  new  bridges  were- 
put  up  as  follows:  A  119-fL  deck  riveted  truss  on  old  piers  at 
Hatchet  creek,  and  a  58-ft,  also  a  30-ft.  deck  plate  girder 
erected  on  old  masonry,  and  new  ereosoted  piles  and  timber 
abutment  built  last  year  at  A-38  between  Columbus  and  Birming- 
ham, Ala.  Two  new  60-ft.  deck  plate  girders  were  erected  on 
three  concrete  piers  built  last  year  at  Upatoi  creek,  between 
Columbus  and  Americus.  A  65-ft.  through  plate  girder  was- 
erected  on  existing  piers  at  Rock  creek,  between  Chickamauga 
and  Durham,  and  8,166,619  ft.  of  limber  (board  measure),  were 
used  in  repairing,  renewing  and  constructing  bridges  and  tres- 
tles. Twelve  trestles,  aggregating  1,386  ft.  of  track,  or  0,262" 
miles,  were  filled  with  earth  and  suitable  waterways  provided; 
and  another  trestle  was  partly  eliminated.  The  following  struc- 
tures were  relocated:  One  103-ft.  and  one  158-ft.  deck  truss, 
removed  from  Chattahoochee  river  between  Columbus  and 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  were  reinforced  and  erected  on  concrete  piers 
built  last  year  at  flard  Labor  creek,  between  Macon  and  Athens ; 
two  158-ft.  deck  trusses  removed  from  Chattahoochee  river 
between  Columbus  and  Birmingham,  were  reinforced  and  erected 
on  concrete  piers  built  last  year,  one  47-ft.  deck  girder  removed 
from  Ogeechee  canal  at  Savannah,  and  five  chords  removed  from 
Ihe  old  Tallapoosa  bridge  between  Columbus  and  Birmingham 
were  erected  on  concrete  piers  at  Apalachee  river  between 
Macon  and  Athens,  A  150-ft.  deck  truss  was  removed  from 
the  Chattahoochee  river  and  a  60-ft,  deck  plate  girder  removed 
from  A-38,  between  Columbus  and  Birmingham,  were  reinforced 
and  erected  on  concrete  piers  built  last  year  at  Oconee  river 
between  Macon  and  Athens,  The  new  shops  at  Macon  were 
completed  and  put  in  operation  during  the  year. 


Mingo,   Oh: 


—See   Brewster 


Ohio 


.—The  Bahimore  &  Ohio  has  given 
to  P,  Farrell,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to  remodel  the  Queen  City  hotel 
in  Cumberland,  The  east  end  of  the  building  is  to  be  used  for 
hotel  purposes  and  the  west  end  for  a  passenger  station.  A  new 
baggage  and  express  building  is  to  be  built  in  the  rear  and  a 
subway  will  be  constructed  at  Harrison  street. 

Denver,  Colo, — The  Union  Pacific,  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande, 
the  Colorado  &  Southern,  the  Chicago.  Bnrlington  &  Quincy, 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific,  the  present  tenants  of  the  Union  Depot  &  Terminal 
at  Denver,  propose  to  form  a  Union  Depot  Company  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  present  terminal,  each 
company  owning  an  equal  interest  Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the 
work  have  been  completed  and  submitted  to  each  company. 
Mr.  Post  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  been  appointed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  engineers  representing  the  railways,  to  prepare  plans 
for  the  new  work. 

Ej,W0OD  City,  Pa. — The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  are  preparing  plans  for  a  joint  passenger  station 
to  cost  approximately  $25,000, 

Guthrie,  Ky.— The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  remodeling  its 
passenger  station  at  Guthrie.  The  work  is  being  done  by  the 
company's  force. 

Hau>uan,  W.  Va. — An  officer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  writes 
that  the  work  at  Hardman  and  Rowlesburg  is  part  of  the  im- 


MiNoT,  N.  Dak.— The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Sie.  Marie 
said,  will  start  has  completed  plans  and  has  asked  for  bid;  on  a  brick  passenger 
station  to  cost  about  $75,000,  The  main  building  will  be  56  ft 
X  90  ft,,  two  stories  high;  the  baggage  and  express  room  75 
ft,  X  30  ft,,  one  story  high;  the  covered  way  80  ft  x  35  ft; 
the  building  over  all  250  ft  x  56  ft 


Omaha,  Neb, — The  Chicago,  St  Paul,  Minneapohs  &  Omaha, 
it  is  reported,  has  let  the  contract  for  building  a  brick  round- 
house in  Omaha. 

Palestine.  Tex, — The  shops  of  the  International  &"  Great 
Northern  were  damaged  by  fire  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $60,000. 

Pasadena,  Cal — A  new  bridge  is  to  be  built  jointly  by  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  & 
Salt  Lake,  and  the  city  of  Pasadena,  at  Columbia  street,  to  cost 
$16,000. 

Ross,  Wash,— Plans  are  being  made  by  the  Northern  Pacific, 
it  is  said,  for  building  a  bascule  bridge  with  a  150-fi.  open  span, 
over  the  Lake  Washington  canal  at  Ross. 

RowLESBURC,  W.  Va.— See  Hardman,  W.  Va, 

Terminal  Junction,  Ohio, — See  Brewster,  Ohio. 

Toledo.  Ohio, — See  Brewster,  Ohio, 

Winnipeg,  Man.— A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  it  is  said,  to  John  Gunn  &  Son.  Winnipeg,  for  pulling 
up  a  brick  and  reinforced  concrete  annex  lo  the  Main  street  sta- 
tion at  Winnipeg,  The  building  is  to  be  four  stories  high,  80  ft 
X  300  ft  W.  M.  Kellogg  &  Co.  has  been  Bivfn  a  contract  for 
puuins  »p  a  conct,  sUck.        ^  ^^^.^^^  by  L^OOQIC 
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Bay  of  Quinte.— See  Canadian  Northern. 

Canadian  Nokthekn.— This  company  is  making  arrangements 
lo  acquire  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Railway,  which  runs  from  Ban- 
nockburn,  Ont.,  on  the  Central  Ontario  to  Harrowsmith  Junc- 
tion, 63  miles,  from  which  point  it  has  trackage  rights  to 
Kingston,  over  the  Kingston  &  Pembroke.  It  also  owns  a 
branch  to  Deseronto  and  one  to  Sydemham. 

Central  of  Gec«gia. — See  comments  elseithere  in  this  issue  on 
the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911. 

Chicago-Milwaukee  ELi:cTitj.c. — The  reprgani^ation  plan,  it  is 
said,  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  proposed  to  form  a  new- 
corporation  under  th?  laws  of  Illinois  to  buy  the  property  of 
the  old  Illinois  company  and  the  old  Wisconsin  company. 
This  new  company  will  be  authorized  to  issue  $4,000,000  first 
mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds,  $4,000,000  4  per  cent,  first  income 
bonds,  $5,000,000  4  per  cent,  second  income  bonds,  and 
$6,000,000  stock,  all  of  one  class. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul, — This  company  has  bought 
for  $681,541  the  Duluth,  St.  Cloud,  Glencoe  &  Mankato,  which 
runs  from  Albert  Lea.  Minn.,  to  St.  Clair,  39  miles.  It  is 
understood  that  the  St.  Paul  held  a  mortgage  on  the  line  for 
the  full  purchase  price. 

Cincinnati.  Bluffton  8r  Chicago.— Judge  Cook  has  denied  the 
petition  of  the  Union  Trust  Company  of  Indiana  to  reduce 
the  upset  price  of  $800,000,  which  was  fixed  for  the  fore- 
closure sale. 

CiNCiNNAU,  Georgetown  &  Portsmouth, — This  company  and 
the  Ohio  River  &  Columbus  have  been  consolidated,  and  the 
Ohio  River  &  Columbus,  it  is  said,  is  to  be  electrified.  The 
Cincinnati,  Georgetown  &  Portsmouth  runs  from  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  lo  Russellvillc,  49  miles,  and  the  Ohio  River  &  Coljim- 
bus  runs  from  Ripley,  Ohio,  lo  Sardinia,  23  miles. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Davion. — An  attachment  against  this 
company  has  been  granted  by  Judge  Gavegan  for  ^00.000,  said 
to  be  the  balance  due  for  commission  on  the  sale  in  1904  to 
the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  of  100,000  shares  of  stock 
of  the  Pere  Marquette. 

Delaware  &  Eastern. — The  bondholders'  organiiation  plan, 
which  has  been  submitted  to  the  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  Second  district  (state),  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  a  new  company,  the  Delaware  &  Northern,  with 
authorized  stock  of  $1,250,000,  of  which  $250,000  is  to  be  6 
per  cent,  cumulative  preferred.  Bondholders  are  assessed  25 
per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  their  bonds  and  are  to  receive 
common  stock  in  exchange  for  the  bonds  they  now  hold.  [It 
would  appear  that  bondholders  are  also  to  receive  preferred 
stock  in  exchange  for  their  assessment.] 

Delaware  &  Northern. — See  Delaware  Sc  Eastern. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande. — A  special  meeting  of  stockholders  is  to 

vote  on  October  16  on  the  question  of  increasing  the  board  of 

directors  from  nine  to  11. 


FiTCHBURG  Railroad. — TJie  stockholders  of  this  subsidiary  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine  are  lo  vole  on  September  27  on  the  question 
of  authorising  $1,350,000  bonds,  of  the  proceeds  of  which 
$100,000  will  be  used  to  retire  $100,000  Brookline  &  Pepperell 
5  per  cent,  bonds  maturing  December  1,  1911,  and  the  remainder 
to  provide  for  additions  and  improvements. 

Houston  Belt  Terminal. — The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
has  listed  $3,070,000  first  mortgage  S  per  cent,  bonds,  due 
1937. 

Louisiana  &  North  West.— Stockholders  are  lo  vole  on  the 
question  of  authorizing  $1,860,000  3-year  5  per  cent,  notes, 
to  be  secured  by  $3,100,000  first  mortgage  bonds,  dated  April  1, 
190S.  The  road  runs  from  McNeil,  Ark.,  to  Natchitoches. 
La..  120  miles. 


New  Orleans,  Texas  &  MEXica — See  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 

Ohio  River  Sc  Columbus.— See  Cincinnati,  Georgetown  &  Ports- 
mouth. 

Pacific  Electric — This  company  has  taken  over  and  consoli- 
dated the  lines  of  the  Pacific  Electric;  Los  Angeles  Si  Inter- 
urban;  Los  Angeles  Pacific;  Los  Angeles  &  Rcdondo;  San 
Bernardino  Interurban ;  San  Bernardino  Valley  Traction ; 
Riverside  &  Arlington,  and  the  Redlands  Central.  The  cap- 
ital stock  of  the  new  company  is  authorized  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000,000.  The  company  now  operates  about  875  miles  of 
track  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles. 

Placerville  &  Lake  Tahoe. — This  company,  which  operates  a 
lumber  road  from  Placerville,  Cal.,  to  Camino,  about  7  miles, 
has  been  sold  under  foreclosure  to  C.  D.  Danaher  for  $450,000. 
This  price  includes  the  assets  of  the  Eldorado  Lumber  Co., 
which  controlled  the  railway. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco-— The  Guaranty  Trust  Company, 
New  York,  is  offering  at  par  and  interest  S  per  cent,  equip- 
ment trust  series  5  notes  of  October  1,  1911,  being  part  of  an 
authorized  and  outstanding  issue  of  $1,776,000.  The  notes  are 
secured  on  500  refrigerator  cars,  55  passenger  cars  and  32 
locomotives.  The  same  bankers  are  offering  at  par  and  inter- 
est 5  per  cent,  equipment  trust  series  B  notes  of  September 
15.  1911.  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  These  notes 
are  guaranteed,  principal  and  interest,  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  and  the  amount  authorized  and  outstanding  is 
$1,344,000.  They  are  secured  on  1,250  freight  cars  and  4  gaso- 
lene molor  cars.  These  two  issues  are  the  same  notes  that 
were  sold  to  Speyer  &  Company,  New  York,  last  month. 
(August  18,  page  358.) 

■St.  Locis  Southwestern-- Middendorf,  Williams  &  Co..  Bal- 
timore, Md,,  w-ho  have  been  asking  proxies  in  the  name  of 
R.  Lancaster  Williams,  of  their  firm,  and  George  F.  Taylor  for 

■  use  at  the  annual  meeting  on  October  3,  have  given  out  a 
statement  in  part  as  follows;  "This  movement  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  fighl  on  the  present  management  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western. Those  interested  in  the  movement  are  substantial 
holders  of  the  securities  of  the  company,  and  believe  that  its 
prosperity  will  be  better  promoted  by  having  representation  on 
the  board  by  the  minority  interests  in  the  property." 

It  was  in  R.  Lancaster  Williams'  name  that  proxies  were 
solicited  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  annual  election  just  before 
the  appointment  of  President  Bush. 

So-messet  Railway. — This  subsidiary  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
which  operates  94  miles  of  road,  the  main  line  running  from 
Portland,  Me.,  to  Kineo  Station,  91  miles,  earned  gross  in 
1911,  $342,777,  as  against  $330,064  in  1910.  Total  operating 
expenses  amounted  lo  $253,018  last  year,  as  against  $253,003 
the  year  before.  After  the  payment  of  taxes  and  fixed  charges 
there  was  a  deficit  for  the  year  of  $48,783,  as  against  $53,976 
in  1910-  The  ton  mileage  of  freight  last  year  totaled  8,983,- 
512,  as  against  9,056.553;  the  average  haul  being  29.7  miles 
in  1911  and  28.7  miles  in  1910.  The  average  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  for  this  company  was  2.497  cents  in  1911,  and  2.356 
cents  in  1910.  Passenger  mileage  last  year  totaled  3,484,942, 
as  against  3,439,329  the  year  before;  and  the  average  rev- 
enue per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.96  cents  last  year  and  2.97 
cents  the  year  before.  Of  the  total  302,187  tons  of  freight 
hauled  in  I9I1,  120.498  tons  was  manufacturers,  which  included 
90.064  of  wood  pulp,  and  products  of  forests  furnished  a  ton- 
nage of  93,073-    The  following  table  gives  the  expense  account : 

1911.  1910. 

MiinlMiance  of  way  and  slructurts $82,166  »7S,377 

Mairlrnancc   of   iquipmcnt S7.947  54.046 

Traflit    cxiirnses     1.I6B  1.869 

Tra.isportilion  Mpcnws   104.005  ll).600 

The  average  train  load  last  year  was  113  tons,  as  against 
105  tons  the  year  before. 
Southern   Pacific. — The  company  has  decided  not  to  issue  new 
stock  certificates  with  dividend  coupons  attached,  but  to  pay 
future  dividends  by  check  to  the  registered  owner,  as  is  done 
in  the  case  of  nearly  all  other  railway  stocks. 
Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie. — See  comments  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
on  the  annual  report  for  the  fiscal  yeat  ended  JunciSO,  1911. 
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T^'HE  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Geil- 
*•  eral  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  last 
week  was  one  of  the  best  meetings  this  organization  has  ever 
held.  There  is,  we  suspect,  a  belief  in  some  quarters  that  its 
gatherings  are  in  the  nature  of  junkets.  If  this  ever  was  the 
case,  it  is  not  now.  There  are  many  problems  connected  with 
the  passenger  service  which  can  be  better  solved  by  co-operative 
study  and  investigation  hy  the  passenger  ofhcers  of  all  the  roads 
than  by  them  individually,  and  to  a  number  of  these  problems 
the  association  has  been  addressing  itself  with  good  results.  A 
disposition  to  attempt  in  this  way  the  solution  of  more  numer- 
ous problems  was  indicated  by  the  tone  of  the  St.  Paul  meeting 
and  by  the  inaugural  remarks  of  the  new  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation, C.  A.  Cairns  of  the  North  Western.  Among  the  mat- 
ters mentioned  by  Mr.  Cairns  to  which  he  thought  the  associa- 
tion should  give  attention,  is  that  of  making  changes  in  adver- 


tising methods  which  would  render  railway  advertising  no  less 
effective  but  more  economical,  and  that  of  having  printed  annu- 
ally or  semi-annually  a  manual  of  coupon  tickets.  One  very 
important  subject  which  was  on  the  docket  for  this  year's  meet- 
ing, but  consideration  of  which  was  postponed  to  next  year,  was 
that  of  charging  extra  fares  for  extra  passenger  service.  The 
subject  may  have  b«en  suggested  by  the  announcement  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  that  it  will  this  winter  put  in  serv- 
ice from  Chicago  to  California  a  new  "train  de  luxe,"  on  which 
an  extra  fare  of  $25  will  be  charged.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 
all  the  important  problems  which  the  association  should  consider 
will  be  brought  before  it,  a  committee  was  appointed  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  President  Cairns  to  co-operate  with  the  secretary  in 
preparing  the  docket  for  next  year's  meeting.  The  developments 
of  recent  years  have  increased  the  importance  of  the  passenger 
business  in  the  eyes  of  railway  men.  The  earnings  from  it  have 
on  the  average  grown  slightly  more  in  proportion  than  the  earn- 
ings from  the  freight  business,  and,  at  times,  when  the  freight 
business  has  violently  declined,  the  passenger  business  has  stayed 
as  good  as  before,  or  become  better.  There  can  be  no  serious 
question  that  it  does  not  contribute  to  railway  earnings  in  pro- 
portion to  what  it  costs,  but  it  seems  probable  that  as  population 
throughout  the  country  becomes  denser  and  more  uniform  the 
ratio  of  passenger  to  freight  earnings  will  steadily  increase.  If 
this  be  true  the  proper  solution  of  problems  relating  to  its 
satisfactory  and  economical  handling  will  grow  more  important, 
and  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  the  work  of  the  principal 
studying  these  problems  will  likewise  increase. 


THE  subject  suggested  by  the  decision  of  the  Santa  Fe  to 
put  in  service  an  excess  fare  train  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  which  the  passenger  men  can  give  consideration.  It  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that  while  there  has  been  for  years  a  pro- 
gressive differentiation  in  the  kind  of  passenger  service  ren- 
dered by  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  there  has  been  no 
corresponding  differentiation  in  the  charges  made  for  it.  On 
most  roads  there  is  one  rate  for  the  passenger  who  rides  in  the 
day  coach.  If  he  should  choose  to  ride  in  a  sleeping  or  parlor 
car  he  pays  in  addition  the  sleeping  or  parlor  car  rate.  If  an 
observation  car  be  added  the  passengers  in  the  standard  sleeping 
cars  get  the  use  of  it  without  any  additional  charge.  If,  further, 
a  buffet  smoking  car  be  added  they  get  the  use  of  it  also  with- 
out any  additional  charge.  On  most  roads  the  passenger  likewise 
pays  the  same  rate  whether  he  rides  in  a  sleeping  car  on  a  slow 
train  which  has  neither  an  observation  nor  a  buffet  smoking  car 
or  travels  on  a  much  faster  train  on  which  there  are  both 
of  these  kinds  of  cars.  The  only  roads  on  which  excess  fares 
heretofore  have  been  charged  for  extra  service  are  the  lines 
between  Chicago  and  New  York,  the  extra  fares  in  these  cases  be- 
ing based  on  differences  in  schedule  time.  Obviously,  the  passenger 
on  the  fast  train  equipped  with  an  observation  car,  a  buffet 
smoking  car,  a  valet,  a  barber,  a  maid,  a  viclrola,  etc,  and  who, 
perhaps,  is  served  a  table  d'hote  dinner  which  costs  the  railway 
a  good  deal  more  than  he  pays  for  it,  is  given  a  service  which 
costs  the  railway  more,  and  is  worth  more  to  him  than  is  that 
given  on  an  ordinary  and  much  slower  train ;  and  there  is  no 
logic  in  charging  the  same  rates  on  both.  The  United  Slates 
is  the  only  leading  country  in  the  world  where  the  flat  passenger 
rate  has  obtained.  In  England  there  are  three  classes  of  pas- 
senger service  and  rates,  not  including  working  men's  rates, 
etc.  In  Prussia  there  are  four  classes  of  rales  and  service,  and  in 
France,  three  classes.  In  Hungary  and  Austria  there  are  three 
classes  of  express  trains  and  three  classes  of  accommodation 
trains,  on  all  of  which  the  rates  are  different.  The  result  of  the 
charging  of  flat  passenger  rates  in  the  United  States  has  been 
that  for  some  service  more  has  been  charged  than  it  has  been 
worth,  and  in  other  cases  more  service  has  been  given  than  has 
been  charged  for,  A  more  scientific  differentiation  of  passenger 
charges  could  be  made  which  would  bring  in  greater  revenue 
to  the  roads,  and  at  the  same  time  more  nearly  give  to  all  per- 
sons service  of  the  kind  and  cost  that  they  want. 
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THE    RAILWAYS    AND    DEFEATED     RECIPROCITY. 

WHEN  trade,  whether  within  or  across  national  boundary 
lines,  increases,  the  railways  get  a  large  part  of  the  in- 
crease. The  political  avalanche  in  Canada  has  swept  into  the 
future  trade  reciprocity  between  two  industrious  and  cognate 
people.  Directly  and  immediately  the  future  loss  has  fallen  on 
the  border  railway  systems. ,  But  the  remoter  railway  traffic 
would  probably  have  been  considerable.  Take  such  staples  alone 
as  grain,  cattle  and  lumber  affected  by  the  reciprocity  agree- 
ment, saying  nothing  of  such  products  as  those  of  the  smaller 
fields  and  the  dairy.  Such  traffic  has  obviously  a  far  wider 
distribution  than  border  territory.  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  prospective  natural  development  of  railway  business 
to  and  from  a  country  which  in  1910  had  a  railway  single 
trackage  of  31,429  miles,  a  capital  cost  of  $1,719,069,401,  and 
which  has  largely  expanded  her  railway  system  during  the  past 
year.  All  these  possibilities  have  been  much  impaired,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  a  sentimental  campaign  cry  and  the  raising  of 
the  ghost  of  "aiuiexation,"  But  the  loss  is  fortunately  potential 
instead  of  actual.  Both  countries  lose  something  which  they  had 
not  yet  obtained. 

There  remain  also  still  the  natural  conditions  which  make 
for  railway  extension  between  the  two  countries.  Govern- 
ments may  desire  theoretically  to  protect  their  own  railway 
corporations  against  invading  interests,  and  the  electorate,  in  the 
doctrinal  sense,  may  share  the  same  view.  But  in  such  cases 
local  interests  are  almost  certain  to  be  controlling.  No  central 
authority  can  set  itself  up  for  long — even  if  autocratic— against 
the  local  advantages  of  a  community  seeking  urgently  a  new 
railway,  even  if  such  a  new  line  does  not  break  a  monopoly; 
and  on  each  side  of  our  northern  boundary  line  there  is  not 
an  autocracy,  but  a  federation  of  states  or  provinces.  The 
New  Haven  has  practically  already,  without  resistance,  pushed  its 
way  into  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grand  Trunk's  in- 
vasion of  New  England  has  been  warmly  and  officially  wel- 
comed in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  If  this  is  the  case 
in  such  old  communities,  it  is  even  more  true  of  the  western 
boundary  where  the  Hill  lines  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  are 
rivals  for  the  new  wheat  fields,  and  where  the  staple  and  al- 
most exclusive  product  must  seek  by  the  railway  a  distant 
market.  No  community  rejects  a  new  railway  line  unless  it 
has  to  tax  itself  for  construction — not  very  often  even  then. 
The  rejection  of  reciprocity  may  retard  the  criss-crossing  of  the 
border  by  new  railway  lines.  It  is  very  far  from  checking  it,  but 
the  new  lines  may  have  to  wait  longer  for  profitable  traffic. 

Turning  from  the  international  aspects  of  the  subject  to  Can- 
ada herself,  there  would  be  a  very  interesting  situation  dis- 
closed if  politics  and  partisanship  really  "meant  business,"  and 
the  parliamentary  utterances  of  the  coming  premier,  Mr.  Bor- 
den, and  other  opposition  leaders,  forecasted  genuine  policies. 
Reading  past  debates  in  the  Canadian  parliament,  it  would  seem 
■  as  though  the  incoming  Conservatives  were  committed  to  a 
pretty  radical  overhauling  of  the  details  of  the  old  govern- 
ment policy.  In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  no  accusation  was  loo  severe  to  charge  against 
the  Laurier  administration.  As  now  recalled,  special  stress  was 
laid  on  the  failure  of  the  Laurier  cabinet  to  compel  the  Grand 
Trunk  to  seek  and  develop  terminals  in  the  maritime  provinces 
rather  than  transfer  business  to  New  England.  But  all  this 
was  "before  election,"  Nor  did  railway  questions — a  delicate 
subject  for  each  party  to  handle  on  the  stump— figure  in  the 
canvass,  nor  have  we  thus  far  seen  any  reference  to  them  as  in- 
fluencing the  unlocked  for  result  at  the  polls.  Conditions  now 
shift  about,  and  criticism,  if  it  comes  at  all,  against  the  elements 
of  a  general  policy  of  government  railway  promotion  to  which 
both  sides  are  committed  will  come  from  the  new  opposition 
and  Liberal  side.  There  may  be  some  attempt  of  the  Con- 
servatives, newly  in  office,  to  expose  old  shortcomings  in  the 
lavish  railway  policy,  but  even  that  is  unlikely  when  the  party 
in  power  ii  entrentJied  behind  a  large  working  majority  of  the 


Commons — and,  if  the  Canadian  precedent  is  followed,  likely  to 
be  entrenched  for  a  good  many  years. 

Indeed,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  the  Conservative 
leaders  will  surpass  their  outgoing  rivals  in  their  policy  of  sub- 
sidies and  rapid  lailway  development,  especially  in  the  Cana- 
dian West,  in  which,  as  a  whole,  the  Conservatives  have  been 
weak,  and  where  low  tariff  sentiment,  as  against  the  high  tariff 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  East,  must  be  placated.  In  that 
great  and  growing  region  of  the  wheat  farms  there  is  a  po- 
litical and  party  motive  to  encourage  railway  expansion.  But 
there  is  also  a  more  general  motive.  During  the  campaign 
"Canada  for  the  Canadians"  was  a  slogan.  The  outlined  Liberal 
policy,  that  is  to  say,  has  been  acutely  nationalistic,  and  with 
that  policy  rapid  railway  extension  obviously  squares.  If  there 
are  new  railway  issues  to  spring  up  in  Canada  they  are  ranch 
more  likely  to  arise  from  the  rivalries  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
and  the  Grand  Trunk  than  from  any  deviations  of  governmental 
programs. 

THE    GOVERNORS    AND    THE     MINNESOTA     RATE    CASE. 

THE  State  governors  who  met  recently  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J., 
appointed  a  committee  headed  by  Governor  Harmon  of  Ohio 
to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  when 
the  Minnesota  rate  case  comes  before  that  body.  Its  duty  will 
be  to  defend  states'  "rights"  from  the  destruction  which  the  gov- 
ernors would  have  us  believe  would  result  from  an  affirmance 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  decision  rendered  by  Judge  San- 
born of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  the  case  mentioned. 

In  order  to  comprehend  just  what  Judge  Sanborn's  decision 
means,  and  just  what  would  be  meant  by  such  a  decision  as 
the  committee  of  governors  will  try  by  extra  judicial  pressure 
to  get  from  the  Supreme  Court,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  both 
the  legal  and  economic  aspects  of  the  Minnesota  case.  The  fed- 
eral constitution  empowers  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  There  is  reserved  to  the  states  the  power  to 
regulate  commerce  within  their  borders — an  authority  which  it 
repeatedly  has  been  held  must  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  burden 
or  interfere  with  interstate  commerce. 

The  state  traffic  of  railways  is  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
total.  For  many  reasons  it  costs  more  per  ton  mile  and  per 
passenger  mile  to  handle  than  interstate  traffic  does,  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  reasons  being  that  state  hauls  are  on  the  average 
much  shorter  than  interstate,  and  are  more  commonly  made  on 
branch  lines  where  operating  expenses  are  high  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  traffic.  Because  it  does  ordinarily  cost  more  to 
handle  state  than  interstate  traffic,  the  state  rates  should  or- 
dinarily be  higher  per  ton  per  mile  than  the  interstate  rates. 
The  state  rates  cannot  ordinarily  be  reduced  below  the  inter- 
state rates  without  forcing  reductions  in  the  interstate  rates.  A 
traveler  going  from  a  point  in  Illinois  to  a  point  in  Missouri, 
or  from  a  point  in  Minnesota  to  a  point  in  South  Dakota,  would 
not  pay  an  interstate  rate  of  3  cents  a  mile  if  the  several  states 
had  fixed  a  rate  of  2  cents  a  mile.  He  would  pay  2  cents  a  mile 
to  St.  Louis,  for  example,  get  off  there  and  buy  a  new  ticket,  pay- 
ing 2  cents  a  raile  to  his  destination.  For  similar  reasons  it  is 
impossible  to  long  maintain  interstate  freight  rates  higher  than 
state  freight  rates. 

The  legislature  and  railway  commission  of  Minnesota  fixed 
both  passenger  and  freight  rates  which  were  lower  than  the  inter- 
state rates.  The  result  was  to  compel  the  railways  either  to 
reduce  their  interstate  rates,  or,  if  they  maintained  them  even 
temporarily,  unfairly  to  discriminate  against  interstate  commerce. 
They  reduced  them.  Judge  Sanborn  held  most  explicitly  that  the 
states  have  a  right  to  regulate  rates  within  their  borders  so  long 
as  they  do  not  burden  or  interfere  with  interstate  commerce, 
but  that  when,  as  in  this  case,  the  necessary  effect  of  state  regu- 
lation is  to  compel  reductions  in  interstate  rates,  or  discrimi- 
nation against  interstate  commerce,  the  regulation  burdens  and 
interferes  with  interstate  commerce,  and  is  unconstitutionaL 

It  would  be  uncivil  to  assume  the  p)^enK>M, were  ignorant  of 
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the  fact  that  Judge  Sanborn  explicitlj'  held  that  the  states  will 
have,  as  they  always  have  had,  the  power  to  regulate  rates  with- 
in their  own  limits  when  such  regulation  does  not  interfere  with 
interstate  commerce.  Their  protest  against  his  decision  must  then 
mean  one  of  two  things: 

I  (1)  It  may  mean  that  they  do  not  believe  that  a  reduction  of 
State  rates  below  the  corresponding  interstate  rates  necessarily 
puUs  down  the  latter,  and  think  that  the  states  have  a  right  to 
make  state  rates  lower  than  the  corresponding  interstate  rates. 
If  this  is  the  case,  their  position  is  that  the  states  have  a  right  to 
compel  the  railways  to  accept  lower  rates  for  the  more  costly 
state  transportation  than  they  receive  for  the  less  costly  inter- 
state transportation.  In  other  words,  while  the  state  commissions 
uniformly  take  the  position  that  the  railway  may  not  entirely  dis- 
regard cost  in  fixing  rates,  the  governors  take  the  position  that 
the  states  may,  in  fixing  rates,  make  a  lower  rate  for  the  more  ex- 
pensive state  haul  than  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  permit  the  railways  to  charge  for  the  less  expensive 
interstate  haul. 

(2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  governors  recognize  the  fact 
that  a  reduction  of  state  rates  below  the  corresponding  interstate 
rales  will  compel  a  reduction  of  the  latter,  then  they  are  con- 
tending that  the  states  have  a  right  to  reduce  state  rates  even 
when  the  direct  and  necessary  effect  will  be  to  compel  reductions 
in  interstate  rates.  It  may  be  said  that  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
on  the  existing  state  rates  the  railways  are  earning  more  than 
a  fair  return,  the  states  should  have  a  right  to  reduce  them  re- 
gardless of  the  effect  on  interstate  rates.  But  while  it  has  been 
held  that  rates,  either  state  or  interstate,  may  not  be  so  reduced 
as  -to  deprive  railways  of  a  fair  return,  it  has  not  been  held 
that  railways  may  not  be  permitted  to  earn  as  much  more  than 
the  so-called  fair  return  as  the  regulating  authority  may  deem 
expedient.  Therefore,  Congress  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  have  authority  to  let  the  railways  earn  from  their 
interstate  business  not  merely  6  per  cent.,  or  7  per  cent.,  but 
much  more,  if  they  regard  this  as  in  the  public  interest.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  authority  given  it  by  Congress  the  interstate  com- 
mission has  fixed  rates  from  Atlantic  seaboard  points  and  Chicago 
to  the  Missouri  river  and  to  Denver,  from  Chicago  and  numerous 
points  to  the  southwest,  and  is  now  trying  to  fix  rates  from  all 
points  in  the  United  States  on  and  east  oE  the  Missouri  river 
to  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City,  Reno,  Phoenix  and  other  so-called 
intermountain  points.  In  other  words,  the  commission  has  Rxed, 
or  is  fixing,  rates  which  cover  almost  the  entire  United  States. 
These  rates  have  been  ordered  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  which 
the  commission  as  the  agent  of  Congress  believes  to  be  right. 
Now,  obviously,  if  each  state  may  reduce  the  rates  within  its 
borders,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  each  state  compels  re- 
ductions in  interstate  rates,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  states 
may  compel  reductions  in  all  the  rates  which  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  has  fixed  as  reasonable,  thereby  completely 
nullifying  the  policy  of  regulating  interstate  commerce,  which  has 
been  constitutionally  adopted  by  the  commission  and  by  Congress. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  position  of  the  governors  is  that  the 
States  have  a  right  to  regulate  their  internal  commerce  as  they 
please,  regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  this  regulation  may 
discriminate  against  or  interfere  with  interstate  commerce,  and 
regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  it  may  nullify  the  policy  that  the 
federal  government  adopts  for  the  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. But  it  has  always  been  held  that  the  power  of  the  nation 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce  is  supreme  and  exclusive.  There- 
fore to  say  that  in  assuming  the  attitude  they  are  the  governors 
defending  states'  "rights"— that  they  are  trying  to  prevent  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  states  by  the  federal  government — is 
wholly  incorrect.  What  they  are  seeking  to  do  is  to  establish 
states'  "rights"  with  reference  to  interstate  commerce  which  never 
existed  and  to  secure  for  the  states  powers  which  they  never 
possessed.  This  being  the  case,  if  the  Supreme  Court  makes 
short  work  of  their  representations  nobody  who  understands  the 
true  situation  will  be  much  surprised — ^not  even  the  lawyers  among 
the  governors  themselves. 


ILLINOIS    CENTRAL. 

HAVING  set  its  house  in  order,  the  Illinois  Central  turned 
to  and,  in  the  fiscal  year  1911,  earned  $3,500,000  surplus 
after  the  payment  of  7  per  cent,  dividends,  as  compared  with  a 
surplus  of  $180,000  in  the  previous  year;  this  despite  uncertainty 
in  general  business  conditions,  increased  wages  and  increased  fuel 
costs.  Gross  earnings  in  1910  were  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  company,  but  in  1911  the  road  earned  $60,980^)00,  or  5.34 
per  cent,  more  than  in   1910. 

To  turn  to  history  for  a  moment  it  was  natural  that,  after 
such  a  bitter  fight  for  control  as  that  which  took  place  on  the 
Illinois  Central  in  1907  and  after  the  displacement  of  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  who  had  been  in  such  complete  control  of  the  property 
and  so  close  to  its  operation,  there  should  be  a  period  of  un- 
certainty and  disorganisation  in  the  affairs  of  the  company. 
Even  if  Mr.  Harriman  himself  had  become  president  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  needed  some 
time  to  gain  the  entire  loyalty  of  the  officers.  The  lack  of  strong 
control  and  co-operation  among  all  the  officers  was  manifest  in 
various  ways,  the  most  glaring  of  which  was  the  organized 
scheme  by  which  certain  officers  of  the  road  were  able  to  steal 
money  from  their  company  through  the  expenditure  made  for 
car  repairs.  This  had  a  far  reaching  effect  that  was  possibly 
even  more  detrimental  in  its  indirect  consequences  than  in  the 
direct  loss  of  money  to  the  company.  In  1910  the  company 
cleaned  house,  and  the  principles  of  operation  which  have  done 
so  much  to  make  the  Union  Pacific  what  it  is  were  introduced  on 
the  Illinois  Central.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  extraordinarily 
good  results  shown  this  year  are  not  due  in  part  to  the  new 
operating  head  of  the  company  who  received  his  training  on  the 
Union  Pacific. 

The  property  itself,  as  well  as  the  annual  report  for  1911,  is 
testimony  to  this  fact.  It  is  manifest  in  the  property  in  in- 
numerable small  ways,  even  to  the  straightening  of  the  toe  line ; 
it  is  evident  in  the  greater  frankness  of  the  annual  report  in  the 
inclusion  of  detailed  figures  for  maintenance  and  transportation 
figures,  figures  which  are  even  more  detailed  than  those  required 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  classification. 

The  problem  on  the  Illinois  Central  in  recent  years  has  been 
to  handle  the  traffic  that  offered  itself  for  carriage.  The  main 
north  and  south  line  of  the  Illinois  Central  runs  from  Chicago  to 
New  Orleans ;  the  western  lines,  so-called,  run  from  Sioux  Falls, 
Sioux  City,  Onowa  and  Omaha  to  Chicago.  It  has  been  the 
habit  in  speaking  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  say  that  its  own  lines 
end  at  Omaha,  its  principal  interchange  of  traffic  for  Chicago 
being  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
of  course,  the  Illinois  Central's  western  Une  is  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Harriman  Lines  running  directly  from  San  Francisco 
to  Chicago.  The  Chicago  &  North  Western,  with  its  double- 
track  road,  can  offer  facilities  of  interchange  on  passenger  traffic 
that  makes  it  more  advantageous  for  the  Union  Pacific  to  send 
its  through  passenger  trains  to  Chicago  over  this  road;  but  there 
is  a  very  large  volume  of  freight  business  exchanged  betweei. 
the  Illinois  Centra!  and  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  north  and  south  line  that  the  principal 
efforts  of  the  management  to  increase  the  facilities  have  been 
bent.  The  details  of  these  efforts  do  not  permit  even  of  out- 
lining in  these  comments.  Last  year  $3,580,000  was  spent  for 
addition  and  improvements,  of  which  $165,000  was  charged  to 
income.  The  results,  however,  are  plain  to  read  in  the  com- 
pany's report  for  this  year. 

The  company,  operating  4^63  miles,  earned  from  freight  rev- 
enues in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  $40,680,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,900,000  over  the  prtvious  year.  The  company  earned 
$12.930flC0  from  passengers  last  year,  an  increase  of  $1,040,000 
over  the  year  before.  The  increase  in  freight  revenue  was  due 
to  a  longer  average  haul  and  to  a  higher  average  revenue  per 
ton  per  mile  and  not  to  a  greater  amount  of  freight  carried. 
The  increase  in  passenger  revenue  was  due  to  an  increased  num- 
ber of  passengers,  a  slightly  longer  haul  and  a  slightly  higher 
average  revenue.     The  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  in  1911 
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totaled  27,490,000;  in  1910.  27,590.000,  The  average  haul  was 
243  miles  last  year,  anil  238  miles  the  year  before ;  the  average 
revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  0.609  cents  in  1911,  and  0.589  cents 
in  1910,  The  number  of  passengers  carried  totaled  26,a».000  in 
1911.  and  25.240.000  in  19ia  The  average  haul  in  the  two  years 
was  26,10  miles  in  1911,  and  25.76  miles  in  1910;  the  average 
revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  was  1,848  cents  last  year,  and 
1,827  cents  the  year  before.  The  increase  in  passenger  business, 
while  probably  in  part  due  to  the  more  active  work  of  the  traffic 
department,  is  quite  surely  also  due  to  the  better  facilities  which 
the  operating  department  provided,  the  fewer  delays  to  trains, 
and  the  elimination  of  delays  at  Chicago. 

The  longer  haul  for  freight  and  the  higher  revenue  per  ton 
per  mile  are  accounted  for  by  the  considerably  greater  activity 
in  the  traffic  department  last  year,  as  evidenced  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  commercial  agency  at  Minneapolis,  Minn, ; 
a  freight  and  passenger  agency  at  Sacramento,  Cal. ;  the  addition 
of  contracting  and  soliciting  forces  at  the  agencies  at  New 
York,  Boston,  Mass, ;  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  Evansville,  Ind,,  and  Port- 
land, Ore. ;  and  the  appointment  of  an  assistant  industrial  and 
immigration  agent  to  represent  the  company  in  the  South.  The 
success  of  these  efforts  was  made  possible  by  the  improvement 
in  the  operating  department,  the  more  prompt  handling  of  freight, 
and  the  elimination  of  congestion.  Of  course,  weather  condi- 
tions helped  (his  year  as  compared  with  the  year  before,  but 
added  facilities  and  an  actual  improvement  in  the  handling  of 
trains  over  the  road  went  even  further  than  mild  weather  to  ob- 
tain the  results  shown. 

In  1911  the  Illinois  Central  carried  4,980,000  tons  of  products 
of  agriculture.  This  is  18,14  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  and 
compares  with  4,910fl00  tons  carried  in  1910.  The  1910  tonnage 
of  agricultural  products  was  17,79  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage 
in  that  year.  The  tonnage  of  miscellaneous  commodities  not 
coming  under  any  of  the  five  heads  usually  used  for  classification, 
totaled  2,750,000  tons  last  year,  or  10.02  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage,  as  against  1,740,000  tons,  or  6,32  per  cent,  of  the  total 
toimage  in  IJIO.  The  tonnage  of  products  of  mines  last  year 
amounted  to  9,640.000,  or  35.06  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage, 
and  in  1910  to  10,120,000  tons,  or  36.70  per  cent,  of  the  total  ton- 
nage. Lumber  furnished  4,630,000  tons,  or  16,86  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tonnage  last  year,  and  4,980,000  tons,  or  18,04  per 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  the  year  before. 

When  a  company  shows  an  increase  of  but  1,24  per  cent, 
in  operating  expenses  in  a  year  when  a  considerably  larger  ton 
and  passenger  mileage  is  handled,  and  when  the  rate  of  wages 
of  not  only  trainmen,  enginemen,  telegraph  operators  and  other 
transportation  employees  was  increased,  but  also  the  wages  of 
laborers  on  maintenance  of  way  on  the  northern  and  western  lines, 
and  the  wages  of  section  foremen,  bridge  and  building  foremen, 
and  waterworks  foremen  over  the  entire  system,  it  is  worth 
while  making  a  study  of  the  details  of  the  expense  account.  In 
the  case  of  the  lUinois  Central,  naturally  the  first  items  to  be  ex- 
amined are  those  showing  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment. 
Repairs  of  freight  cars  in  1911  cost  $4,840,000,  as  against  $7,- 
400,000  in  1910;  a  saving  of  $2,560,000  in  this  one  item.  And  ap- 
parently nearly  as  much  work  was  done  in  1911  as  in  1910; 
54,466  freight  cars  receiving  medium  repairs  in  1911,  as  against 
53,576  in  1910,  and  30,435  cars  receiving  heavy  repairs  last  year, 
as  compared  with  36.574  the  year  before.  A  new  policy  has  been 
adopted  in  regard  to  the  charge  for  depreciation  of  equipment, 
as  shown  rather  strikingly  by  a  charge  of  $1,160,000  for  depreci- 
ation of  freight  train  cars  in  1911,  as  against  a  charge  of  $269,000 
for  this  account  in  1910,  This  alone  would  be  a  fairly  good  in- 
dication thai  the  savings  effected  in  expenses  were  economies 
and  not  a  scaling  down  of  maintenance. 

In  the  details  of  transportation  expenses,  the  higher  wages 
and  the  increased  fuel  cost,  due  to  an  increase  in  miners'  wages, 
are  evident;  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  greater  traffic 
movement,  total  transportation  expenses  amounted  tn  $21,330,000 
of  but  $I,«)0,000  over  the  year  before. 


In  1911  the  Illinois  Central  sold  $10,940A»  refunding  4  per 
cent,  bonds  of  1908-1955.  The  Indianapolis  Southern,  which  has 
heretofore  been  operated  separately,  but  control  of  which  was 
owned  by  the  Illinois  Central,  was  sold  under  foreclosure  and 
bought  in  by  the  Illinois  Central. 

The  balance  sheet  of  the  company  is  a  cross  section  of  the 
company's  affairs  that  is  consistent  with  the  rest  of  the  showing 
in  the  annual  report.  Cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1911  amounted 
to  $15,140,000,  as  compared  with  $2,220,000  on  hand  at  the  end 
of  1910.  Total  working  liabilities  amounted  to  $7,480,000  at  the 
end  of  1911,  and  to  $7,310,000  at  the  end  of  19ia  There  has  been 
an  investment  of  $19,160,000  in  road  and  equipment  for  capital 
expenditures  since  June  30,  1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  operation  of  the 
Illinois  Central  in  1911  as  compared  with  1910: 


mil.ai 


1911. 


4,S63 


1910, 


4,S5I 


$40,682,197  $38,777,758 

..>«..Kc,    .....,uc   12,925,004  11,881.014 

Total  operating  revenues 60.977,031  57,884,721 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  7,523.295  7,607,891 

Maintenance  of  equipment 12,317,364  13,502.250 

Traffic    1,334,163  1,246,382 

T  ran  sporta  lion    21,333,835  19,734,911 

Total  operating  expenses 43,856,228  43.320.730 

Taies    2.671,290  2,524.899 

Nel  operaling  income 14.393.049  12,004.674 

Groai  corporale  income 21,135,487  17,289.283 

Net  corporate  income 11,315.344  7.833,198 

Additions  and  betterments 164.847            

Dividends    7.650,720  7.650.720 

Surplus    3.499,777  183.478 


LEHIGH    VALLEY. 

"T^HE  I-ehigh  Valley  is  both  a  hard  coal  and  a  trunk  line,  but 
■^  a  trunk  line  without  connections  of  its  own  west  of  Buffalo. 
The  increase  of  $1,520,000  in  gross  revenue  shown  in  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  as  compared  with  the  previous  fiscal 
year  was  due,  however,  to  a  greater  tonnage  of  hard  coal  moved 
and  not,  apparently,  to  any  improvements  in  its  trunk  line  busi- 
ness. Total  operating  revenue  amounted  last  year  to  $37,- 
690,000.  and,  of  this  total,  revenue  from  coal  freight  amounted 
to  $17,160,000,  an  increase  of  $1,330,000  over  1910;  while  the 
revenue  from  merchandise  freight,  which  amounted  to  $14,- 
690,000  last  year,  was  slightly  less  than  the  year  before.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  increase  in  gross  revenue,  the  com- 
pany was  able  to  save  but  $14,280,000  net  in  1911,  as  compared 
with  $14,480,000  net  the  year  before ;  the  operating  ratio  thus  in- 
creased from  59.95  per  cent,  in  1910  to  62.11  per  cent,  in  1911. 
On  the  other  hand,  through  an  increase  of  $283,000  in  miscel- 
laneous income  (the  total  tor  1911  being  $711,000)  and  through  a 
decrease  of  $500,000  in  interest  charges  on  funded  debt,  the 
company  was  able  to  show  a  net  corporate  income  of  $7,52OX'0O 
available  for  dividends,  or  $226,000  more  than  in  1910;  this  in 
addition  to  charging  to  income  $981,000,  or  $137,000  more  than 
was  charged  in   the  year   1910,   for   the  additions  and  bcttcr- 

The  annual  report  gives  no  explanation  of  the  increase  in 
miscellaneous  charges,  but  the  decrease  in  the  interest  charges 
on  the  funded  debt  was  due  to  the  retirement  or  purchase  of 
$6,000,000  second  mortgage  7  per  cent,  bonds,  and  the  purchase  of 
$572,000  preferred  stock  of  the  Morris  Canal  &  Banking  Com- 
pany, which  called  for  dividends  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent 

During  the  year  the  company  sold  403,338  shares  of  additional 
stock  to  stockholders  at  par,  receiving  $20,166,900.  The  company 
was  left,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  1911  with  a  large  amount  of 
working  capital  arid  small  working  liabilities.  Cash  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  1911  amounted  to  $20,620,000,  and  working  liabilities 
amounted  to  but  $3,720,000,  although  the  dividends,  amounting 
lo  $3,030,000,  declared  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  and 
paid  July  15,  were  not  included  as  a  liability. 

The  increase  in  operating  expenses  referred  to  above  amounted 
to  $1,720,000,  and  was  largely  accounted  for  by  an  increase  of 
$1,390,000  in  transportation  expenses,  these  expenses  totaling 
$11,979,000  last  year.  The  increase  in  transportation  expenses 
was  apparently  due  both  to  the  increased,  wages  paid  employees 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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and  to  the  greater  train  movement  resulting  from  the  larger 
tonnage  carried.  In  1911,  $15,300,000,  or  56.84  per  cent.,  of  toial 
operating  expenses,  including  outside  operations,  was  paid  di- 
rectly to  labor.  This  compares  with  $13,860,000,  or  56.90  per 
cent,  of  total  operating  expenses  which  was  paid  to  labor  in 
1910. 

It  should  be  noted  that  aKhough  the  gross  amount  paid 
to  labor  has  considerably  increased,  apparently  labor  costs  have 
ni)t  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  operating  ex- 
penses, and  the  Lehigh  V.iUey  was  able  to  make  some  reduc- 
tion in  its  operating  force.  There  was  an  average  of  21,554  em- 
ployees during  1911.  as  against  22,469  employees  in  1910.  Presi- 
dent Thomas  says;  "The  operations  for  the  year  under  review 
have  fell  the  effects  of  the  high  rates  of  wages  paid  employees. 
To  this  single  fact  may  be  ascribed  almost  entirely  the  increase 
in  operating  expenses  apart  from  that  naturally  resulting  from 
the  transportation  of  a  greater  volume  of  traffic."  In  making 
this  statement,  presumably  Mr.  Thomas  includes  in  the  higher 
costs  of  wages  the  higher  sums  spent  for  superintendence  in 
all  departments  and  the  larger  sums  paid  last  year  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  both  to  general  officers  and  to  clerks  and  attendants. 
Superintendence  under  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  cost 
$190,000  in  1911,  an  increase  of  $24,000  over  1910;  under  main- 
tenance of  equipment,  superintendence  cost  $135,000,  an  increase 
of  $7,000;  under  traffic  expenses,  superintendence  cost  $!72,000, 
an  increase  of  $22,000;  and  under  transportation,  superintendence 
cost  $320,000,  an  increase  of  $25,000;  while  under  general  ex- 
penses, the  salaries  and  expenses  of  general  officers  cost 
$128,000.  an  increase  of  $33,000;  and  salaries  and  expenses  of 
clerks  and  attendants  cost  $320,000,  which  was  an  increase  of 
$27,000. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  coal 
traffic,  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  any 
commodity  which  may  furnish  a  back  haul,  considerably  in- 
creases the  percentage  of  empty  car  mileage  to  loaded  car  mile- 
age. In  1911  the  Lehigh  Valley  carried  15.590,000  tons  of  coal 
and  coke,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent,  over  the  tonnage  in  1910. 
Freight  and  coal  locomotive  mileage  totaled  8.980,000  miles  in 
1911,  an  increase  of  243,000  miles  over  1910.  Freight  and  coal 
loaded  car  mileage  totaled  215.250,000  miles  in  1911.  an  increase 
of  6.121,000  miles  over  1910.  while  freight  and  coal  empty  car 
mileage  totaled  100.800,000  miles  in  1911,  an  increase  of  10,000,000 
miles  over  1910. 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  during  the  year  in  light 
locomotive  mileage,  which  totaled  1.492,000  miles  in  1911  anil 
1,345.000  miles  in  1910:  but  there  is  a  decrease  of  114,000  miles 
in  mileage  of  switching  locomotives,  the  total  for  1911  being 
5,371,000  miles.  This  saving  in  switching  mileage  is  reflected 
in  economics  in  operating  expenses,  which,  although  slight  when 
compared  with  total  expenses,  nevertheless  show  the  result  of 
more  efficient  operation. 

The  average  train  load  of  revenue  freight  last  year  was  544 
tons,  as  compared  with  542  tons  the  year  before.  The  average 
distance  hauled  was  171  miles,  as  against  174  miles.  The  average 
revenue  per  ion  per  mile  was  0.652  cents  in  1911,  and  0.646 
cents  in  1910. 

Of  the  total  28,500,000  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  by  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  12,600,000  tons  was  anthracite  coal;  2.990,000 
tons  was  bituminous  coal  and  coke;  1,600,000  tons  was  slone, 
sand  and  other  material;  and  1,830,000  tons  was  cement,  brick 
and  lime.  The  Lehigh  Valley  docs  not  carry  a  very  large  pro- 
porlron  of  grain,  the  total  tounnRc  of  grain  during  the  year  1911 
being   938,000   Ions,    a    dccre;ise    of   47.000    tons    from    the   year 

I-ast  year  the  company  spent  $3,350,000  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments, as  against  $5,200,000  spent  in  1910,  The  more  ex- 
pensive of  these  additions  and  betterments  last  year  were: 
grading,  which  cost  $468,000;  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts,  which 
cost  $267,000;  and  for  new  locomotives  and  passenger  and  freight 


The  following  table  shows  operation  figures  for  1911  as  com- 
pared  with   1910: 

1911.  1910. 

Average  mileage  operaled 1,432  1,440 

Coif  freight  revenue (17.155,534  $15,821,790 

Meichandise  freight  revenue 14.687.291  14,757.799 

Passenger  revenue    4.S68.030  4,330,172 

Toul    operating   revenue    37.687,403  36.167.3<)8 

Maintenance  of  »ay  and  striiclures       3.620.176  3,462.903 

Maintenance    r)f  equipment 6.003,287  5.995,810 

Traffic 1,010,675  918.720 

Tolal  "opera  l1n'g"eip'enses    ",'.'.'.              '.  Z3,'407;318  2I,'684;m7 

Taxes    1.145,477  1,106.762 

Operating  income   12.814.438  13,230,156 

Tolal   corporate   income    14,490.176  14,636.614 

Net  corporale  income   6,538,909  6.449,647 

Additions   and   bellermenls 980.549  843.877 

Dividends    4,24S,7S9  2,430.718 

Surplus 1,312,601  3,175.052 

THE    BROOKLVN    RAPID    TRANSIT   AND   THE    INTERBOROUGH 
RAPID    TRANSIT. 

IIERETOFORE  the  urban  railways  of  Manhattan  have  not 
'  *  competed  to  any  great  extent  with  the  railways  of  Brook- 
lyn, although,  since  the  opening  of  the  In terbo rough  Rapid 
Transit's  subway  from  Ihe  lower  end  of  Manhattan  through  a 
part  of  Brooklyn  to  the  Flathush  avenue  station  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  there  has  been  some  competition  in  Brooklyn 
between  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  and  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit.  The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  operates  the 
26  road  miles  of  subway  and  the  38  road  miles  of  elevated  lines 
in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx;  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  oper- 
ates the  33  road  miles  of  elevated  lines  and  240  road  miles  of 
surface  lines  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Heretofore  the  attitude 
of  the  Brooklyn  company  has  been  to  regard  any  extension  of 
the  Interborough  into  Brooklyn  as  rather  an  advantage,  since  the 
easier  of  access  Brooklyn  was  made,  the  more  people  would  live 
there,  and  the  greater  would  be  the  Brooklyn  company's  earnings. 

During  the  year,  however,  the  extension  of  the  subway  in 
Brooklyn  and  the  building  of  a  new  system  of  subways  in  Man- 
hallan  have  been  definitely  decided  on,  and  the  Brooklyn  com- 
pany has  undertaken  to  extend  its  (iperations  to  include  the  build- 
ing and  operation  of  a  great  system  of  subways  connecting  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Queens  and  Brooklyn.  The 
total  contract  was  approved  of  for  the  Brooklyn  company  after 
the  part  of  it  which  had  been  offered  to  the  Interborough  Rapid 
Transit  had  been  rejected  by  that  company.  It  is  rather  interest- 
ing to  make  certain  comparisons  or  contrasts  between  the  opera- 
lions,  capitalization,  etc.,  of  the  two  companies  before  they 
became  active  competitors. 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  however,  whenever  any 
comparison  is  made,  that  the  Brooklyn  company  operates  a 
system  of  surface  roads  as  well  as  elevated,  and  the  Interborough 
operates  no  surface  roads  but  a  system  of  subways  as  well  as 
elevated  roads.  Operating  Statistics  or  any  kindred  figures  to 
shgw  efficiency  cannot  be  compared  as  between  a  subway  and  a 
surface  railway.  However,  certain  gross  figures  of  these  two 
great  city  railway  companies  can  properly  be  contrasted. 

The  mileages  of  Ihe  two  companies  has  already  been  given. 
Gross  operating  revenues  of  the  Interborough  in  1911  amounted 
to  $29,770,000,  an  increase  of  2.69  per  cent,  over  gross  of  the 
previous  year.  Gross  operating  revenues  of  the  B.  R.  T. 
amounted  to  $21,990,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  4,8  per  cent, 
over  the  previous  year.  Operating  expenses  of  the  Interborough 
last  year  amounted  to  $12,370,000,  an  increase  of  $l,360fl00  over 
1910:  and  operating  expenses  of  the  B.  R.  T.  amounted  to  $12.- 
170.000  last  year,  an  increase  of  $429,000  over  1910-  After  the 
payment  of  interest,  rentals  and  sinking  funds,  the  Interborough 
had  a  net  corporale  income  of  $5,140,000  for  1911,  a  decrease  of 
$942,000  from  the  net  income  of  the  previous  year.  The  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  had  a  net  income  of  $3,150,000  in  1911,  an 
increase  of  $537,000  over  the  previous  year.  These  figures  and 
the  good  showing  made  l.nst  year  by  the  Brooklyn 
Rapid  Transit  as  compared  with  the  year  before  strongly  tend 
to  bear  out  a  prophesy  made  by  Ihe  B.  R.  T.  management  at  the 
lime  that  the  I ntcrbo rough's  Brooklyn/- extension  was  opened 
that   this   extension   would   temporarily;.  flJta  Urobi  the   Brooklyn 
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company  possibly  $2/)00  a  day  of  business,  but  would  within  a 
year  or  two  so  develop  Brooklyn  that  the  B.  R.  T.  would  mate- 
rially benefit. 

In  1911  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  carried  571,880,000  pas- 
sengers, which  included  passengers  riding  on  transfers.  In  the 
same  year  the  Interborough  carried  578,150,000  passengers,  which 
does  not  include  any  passengers  riding  on  transfers.  If  we 
compare  figures  of  earnings  and  expenses  on  a  unit  basis  of 
per  passenger  carried,  the  figures  derived  are  misleading  unless 
it  is  kept  in  mind  that  one  company  is  including  a  transfer  pas- 
senger and  that  the  other  company  has  no  transfer  passengers, 
except  that  there  are  a  few  that  buy  3-cent  tickets  good  at  inter- 
change points  between  the  subway  and  elevated  lines. 

The  B.  R.  T.  has  total  earnings  of  3.89  cents  per  passenger; 
the  Interborough  has  total  earnings  of  slightly  over  5.1  cents 
per  passenger.  Operating  expenses  on  the  B.  R.  T.  consume 
2.14  cents  per  passenger,  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  Inter- 
borough. Taxes  on  the  B.  R.  T.  take  0.26  cents  per  passenger, 
and  on  the  Interborough  0.33  cents.  Interest  and  rentals  take 
0.96  cents  per  passenger  on  the  B.  R.  T.,  and  1.84  cents  on  the 
Interborough.  The  Brooklyn  company's  interest  and  rentals 
make  a  particularly  good  showing  over  a  series  of  years.  In 
1902  these  charges  consumed  1.16  cents  per  passenger  carried. 
Since  then  they  have  decreased,  until  in  both  1910  and  1911  the 
charges  were  0.96  cents.  In  comparing  the  interest  and  rental 
figures  as  between  the  two  companies,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Interborough  is  including  in  its  figures  the  payment  of 
$300,(XX}  toward  the  sinking  fund  on  the  45-year  bonds  of  its 
own  and  1  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  bonds  issued  by  the  c.ity 
to  pay  for  the  building  of  the  subway  in  addition  to  the  interest 
on  these  bonds. 

Considerable  space  is  devoted  in  the  annual  reports  of  both 
companies  to  a  discussion  of  the  approval  by  the  board  of  estimate 
of  the  city  plans  for  building  the  new  subways.  Naturally  the 
subject  is  discussed  in  quite  a  different  way  by  the  company 
which  accepted  the  city's  terms  than  by  the  company  which  re- 
jected  the  city's  offer  and  saw  approval  given  to  the  plan  of  an- 
other company. 

The  history  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  in  recent  years 
has  been  the  story  of  an  uphill  fight  to  overcome  the  prejudices 
of  the  people  that  it  served,  engendered  by  mistakes  of  former 
managements,  and  by  the  almost  unavoidable  friction  that  comes 
from  the  handling  of  such  great  crowds  by  employees,  who  are 
only  human  and  who  arc  not  a  very  highly  paid  class  of  humans 
at  that.  The  Interborough  has  had  only  its  own  mistakes  to 
rectify  and  the  unavoidable  friction  arising  from  the  handling  of 
the  great  crowds  under  pressure.  There  is  still  plenty  of  fric- 
tion between  employees  and  passengers  on  both  companies'  lines, 
but  on  both  there  seem  to  be  evidences  of  some  improvement. 
The  Interborough  has  established  a  separate  complaint  oflice 
with  the  object  of  reducing  avoidable  neglect  or  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  its  employees ;  it  has  lengthened  the  express  station 
platforms  so  as  to  accommodate  ten-car  express  trains ;  it  has 
put  fans  in  a  number  of  its  cars  so  as  to  lessen  the  discomfort 
of  travel  in  the  subway  in  summer;  it  has  provided  its  guards 
with  white  uniforms;  it  has  shown  a  spirit  of  trying  to  please 
the  public,  without  wailing  to  be  actually  forced  into  it,  that  has 
not  been  very  apparent  heretofore  and  is  to  be  commended. 

The  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  last  year  spent  for  maintenance 
and  new  construction  $4,850,000,  a  large  number  of  small  im- 
provements being  made.  For  instance,  10,000  ft.  of  elevated  struc- 
ture was  reinforced,  raised  platforms  were  built  at  Brighton 
Beach  and  Ocean  Parkway  stations,  73  miles  of  overhead  trolley 
wire  was  renewed  with  wire  of  large  capacity,  seven  snow  sweep- 
ers and  two  sprinkling  cars  were  added  to  the  company's  equip- 
ment, an  anti-lelescoping  device  was  installed  on  all  elevated 
passenger  cars,  and  substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  sub- 
stitution of  rolled  steel  wheels  for  cast  iron  wheels  on  surface 
cars.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  73  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
wheels  on  surface  cars  were  of  rolled  steel. 


We  have  not  attempted  in  these  comments  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  the  subway  proposals  of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit,  but 
there  is  one  paragraph  in  Colonel  Williams'  report  discussing 
the  general  situation,  which  is  of  special  interest  to  railway  men. 
At  the  time  the  plans  for  the  subway  were  announced,  there 
was  considerable  criticism  of  the  f^ct  that  no  provision  was  made 
for  a  line  up  Seventh  avenue,  which  should  provide  rapid  transit 
facilities  for  the  new  Pennsylvania  station  in  New  York.  Colonel 
Williams  says :  "It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
without  any  extension  on  Seventh  aveuue,  the  lines  already  com- 
prised in  the  new  rapid  transit  system  will  bring  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  several  millions  of  people 
of  Greater  New  York  who  cannot  reach  it  at  all  by  rapid  transit 
except  with  change  of  cars  and  for  two  fares.  The  train  plat- 
forms in  the  Pennsylvania  station  will  be  only  500  ft.  farther 
from  the  proposed  Broadway  subway  than  the  train  platforms 
in  the  new  Grand  Central  (New  York  Central)  station  will  be 
frtim  the  present  subway  at  Forty-second  street" 

How  serious  a  problem  passenger  injury  claims  are  to  a  street 
railway  company  as  well  as  to  steam  railways  is  well  brought 
out  in  this  year's  report  of  the  B.  R.  T.  At  the  end  of  1910  the 
company  had  nearly  cleaned  up  its  damage  and  injury  claims. 
The  policy  had  been  to  either  settle  these  claims  promptly  or  'to 
bring  them  to  trial  at  once,  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  this  policy 
a  material  reduction  in  the  amount  of  these  claims  could  be  made. 
Notwithstanding  this  policy,  damages  cost  $751,000  last  year,  an 
increase  of  14.37  per  cent  over  the  year  before ;  and  legal  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  damages  were  $233,000,  an  increase  of 
16.95  per  cent,  over  the  year  before. 

The  following  table  compares  certain  figures  of  earnings  and 
operation  of  the  B.  R.  T.  and  the  Interborpugh  in  1910  and  1911 : 

B.  R.  T.  Inlrrborouib. 


1911. 


1910. 


1911. 


.  $B,377.966  $8,130,820  tIS,l»4,33J  $14,733,224 

.   12,976,397  12,346,325     13,829,604     13,443,805 

.  21,986.543  20,979,515     29,767,352     2S,9B7.64S 

.   12.166,367  11.737,111     12,368,982     11.013.143 

.     3.148.479  2,611,595       5,140.037       6.082.147 

88.53S  108,560  


NEW  BOOKS. 

Railraai  Si^diti.  By  CbarLu  F.  Spetre.  Publiifaed  moatUr,  Nm  Vori 
Evnint  Mail.  Single  copica,  15  c«nU:  subKription  price.  |2.0O  per 
yeir. 

This  series  of  articles  takes  up  separate  roads  and  summarizes 
their  recent  history,  describes  their  traffic  possibilities  and  dis- 
cusses their  earning  power.  The  articles  arc  thoroughly  read- 
able and  give  an  excellent  picture  of  the  properties  which  they 
describe.  The  author  shows  a  broad  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject and  a  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  properties 
which  he  describes.  There  is  a  general  optimism  which  per- 
vades the  descriptions,  but  it  does  not  seriously  affect  their  real 
value.  The  articles  on  certain  groups  of  roads  or  those  articles 
making  a  comparison  of  two  or  more  roads  are  especially  good, 
and  the  descriptions  of  the  strategic  moves  of  railways  to  gain 
an  outlet  for  a  new  territory  are  thoroughly  well  worth  reading. 


:   Executlre   Coun 


[   Porto    Rico; 


This  pamphlet  contains  the  Acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Porto  Rico  relative 
to  the  regulation  of  public  service  corporations,  the  granting  of 
franchises,  etc.,  and  the  condemnation  of  private  property 
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The  fifty  mikado  locomotives  recently  built  for  the  Illinois 
Central  by  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  are  of  special  in- 
terest, because  of  their  design  and  capacity,  and  also  because 
of  the  increasing  use  of  this  type  of  ensine  in  heavy  freight 
service.  The  principal  work  of  the  new  locomotives  will  be 
to  handle  the  coal  traffic  between  Centralia,  111.,  and  Chicago, 
and  Freeport,  111.,  and  East  St  Louis.  They  have  about  30 
per  cent  more  tractive  effort  than  the  consolidation  loco- 
motives heretofore  used  in  this  service.  Superheated  steam  is 
used  in  single  expansion  cylinders,  and  the  tractive  effort  de- 
veloped, with  a  mean  effective  pressure  equal  to  85  per  cent 
of  the  boiler  pressure,  is  51,700  lbs. 

The  boiler  has  a   straight   top  and   is  built   with   diamond- 


the  smoke-box,  and  the  superheater  and  tube  ends 
are  readily  accessible. 

The  cylinders  have  bushings  Ji  'n.  thick,  which  are  inserted 
from  the  front  and  line  the  barrel  as  far  back  as  the  rear 
counterbore.  The  steam  distribution  is  controlled  by  15-in. 
piston  valves.  These  are  set  for  a  maximum  travel  of  6'A  in.,  a 
lead  of  'A  in.,  a  steam  lap  of  1^  in.,  and  are  line-and-tine  on 
their  exhaust  edges.  No  circulating  valves  are  used  on  the 
cylinders,  but  a  vacuum  relief  valve  is  tapped  into  the  outer 
wall  of  each  steam  chest  above  the  live  steam  compartment. 
The  valve  motion  is  of  the  Walschaert  type,  and  is  controlled 
by  the  Baldwin  power  reverse  mechanism. 

The  frames  are  of  cast  steel,  4;^  in.  wide,  with  double  front 
rails  and  separate  rear  sections.  The  guide  yoke  is  bolted  to 
a  steel  easting  which  is  placed  between  the  first  and  second 
pairs  of  driving  wheels,  and  has  a   long  bearing  on  the  top 
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shaped  longitudinal  seams.  The  firebox  crown  sheet  is  stayed 
by  radial  staybolts,  with  two  tee-bars  in  front ;  400  flexible 
bolts  are  used  in  the  side,  throat  and  back  sheets.  No  brick 
arch  is  used,  but  provision  is  made  for  blowing  four  steam 
jets  into  the  furnace  on  each  side,  approximately  on  a  level 
with  the  bottom  row  of  tubes.  The  steam  supply  for  these 
jets  is  drawn  from  the  turret  in  the  cab,  and  the  nozzles  are 
located  in  2-in.  tubes,  placed  in  the  side  of  the  water 
legs. 

A  Schmidt  superheater  of  the  top  header  type  is  used  and  is 
composed  of  36  elements,  located  in  5}i-in  tubes.  The  steam  pipes 
deliver  directly  to  the  top  of  the  steam  chests.  A  steel  Range 
is  bolted  to  the  exterior  of  the  smoke-box  on  each  side,  and 
to  this  flange  is  secured  a  malleable  iron  sleeve  forming  an 
air-tight  joint  with  the  steam  pipe  boss  on  the  cylinder  casting. 
The  steam  pipe  passes  through  the  Range  and  sleeve.  With 
this   arrangement   of   piping  there    U   comparatively   little   ob- 


frame  rails.  A  second  casting  located  ahead  of  the  main  driv- 
ers, supports  the  link  bearings.  These  are  placed  outside  the 
wheels,  and  are  bolted  in  front  to  the  guide  yoke.  In  this  way, 
those  structural  parts  which  support  the  motion  work  also 
assist  in  bracing  the  frames.  The  front  pedestal  legs  at  the 
main  and  rear  pedestals  are  braced  by  deep  steel  castings,  and 
midway  between  the  main  and  rear  pairs  of  wheels  a  broad 
casting  braces  the  top  frame  rails  and  serves  as  a  support  for  a 
waist  sheet.  A  heavy  cross-tie  is  also  located  under  the  front 
end  of  the  firebox,  where  the  rear  frames  are  spliced  to  the 
main  sections.  The  front  and  back  deck  plates  are  of  cast  steel, 
and  the  front  bumper  is  of  the  same  material. 

The  equalization  system  is  divided  between  the  second  and 
third  pairs  of  driving  wheels.  The  rear  truck  is  of  the  Hodges 
type,  and  is  fitted  with  a  centering  spring.  The  latter  is  mounted 
in  pockets  which  are  cast  in  one  piece  with  the  back  transverse 
equaliier.     The  thrust-bar  of  the  spring  is  mounted  between 
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higs  bolted  to  the  truck  frame.  When  the  engine  enters  a 
curve,  the  thrust-bar  is  displaced  and  the  spring  is  thrown  into 
compression,  thus  tending  to  restore  the  alinement. 

The  main  driving  axle  is  made  of  heat  treated  steel,  while 
the  remaining  axles  are  of  open  hearth  forged  steel.  Standard 
rolled  sleet  wheels  are  used  in  the  engine  truck  and  the  tender 
trucks.  The  tender' frame  is  composed  of  12-in.  steel  channels, 
weighing  40  lbs.  per  ft,  and  the  end  sills  are  of  cast  steel.  The 
lank  has  a  water  bottom  and  carries  9,000  gals,  of  water  and  15 
tons  of  coal.  The  principal  dimensions  and  ratios  are  given  in 
the  following  table: 

Crniril  Daia. 

Type    2-8-2 

Service   Freighl 

Furl   Sod  coal 

Traclivt  ffforl  51,700  lbs. 

Weight  in   working  order 283,850  lbs. 

Weight  on  dtiyets  Z18.300  lbs. 

Wheel  base,  driving   '..'-."'.,.  .'"f.!". "'.'.'. '.'.16  ft.  6  in! 

Wheel  base,  lolal   35  ft.  2  in. 

Wheel  base,  engine  and  lender 65  ft.  !«  in. 

Total   weight   -r   Iractive  eflorl S,« 

Weight  on   drivers   -^   trattive   effort 4.22 

Tractive  effort  X  diameter  drivers  ^  heating  surface..  BOl. 

•Tractive  eflorl    X   diameter  drivers   ~  equivalent  heat- 
ing surface    570. 

Total  Beating  surface   -f   grate  area 58.3 

-Total  equivalent  heating  surface  -^  grate  area 81.B 

Firebox  heating  surface  -;-  total  healing  surf..  |.er  cent.  5.7S 

•Firebo>  healing  surface  -i-  total  equivalent  he.iting  sur- 
face, per  cent 4.11 

Weight  on  drivers  ^  total  heating  surface 53.5 


SCIENTIFIC   DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN    RAILWAYS. 

S,  M.  Felton,  president  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  pre- 
pared a  paper  on  Scientific  Management  of  American  Railways, 
for  the  Congress  of  Technology,  held  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  April 
10,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. Mr.  Felton  was  one  of  the  earliest  graduates  of  this 
school.  For  incorporation  in  his  paper  he  collected,  at  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  expense,  a  large  number  of  drawings  of 
typical  locomotives  and  cars  used  on  American  railways  during 
the  last  half  century  or  more.  He  also  compiled  some  statistics 
to  illustrate  the  reductions  that  have  been  made  in  the  costs 
of  railway  operation  and  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  the  public. 

The  most  remark.ible  of  these  statistics  relate  to  the  Pennsyl- 
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'ly*'?''' '?",''''."'*  1",'°'^' """'Y'"' '""'"*  ""''"'■*    ?a-2  vania  Railroad.     Mr.   Felton  had  several  reasons  for  choosing 

•Total  we'ight  ^  total  equiyflln^  heatingVurface!'. !! ! ! !     49!*  the   Pennsylvania  as  affording  good  examples  of  the  results  of 

Toial'"heai°ins^urfac"j-'vol   cy^           205  scientific   management   extending   over   a    long   period   of   years. 

•Total  equivalent  heating  surface  -i-  vol.  cylinders ^^'ci  '^"^  °'  these  was  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania 

"' from  the  very  beginning  to  entrust  its  management  to  men  of 

Hjpj                                  '' '"  '"■                             Simple  scientific   training.     Another,   no   doubt,   was   that    Mr.    Felton 

Diameter  27  in.  is  himself  a   scientifically   educated   railway   officer   and   received 

"° "  '"■  part  of  his  training  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.    Furthermore, 

I'oJi'ij.  (j,g  magnitude  of  the  Pennsylvania's  business  makes  comparisons 

Diameter  .* *...'.'.'.*.',*.*.'.*,'.'...'.*.'.'.'.'.','.'...'.. IS  in.  of  iis  present  with  its  past  particularly  interesting. 

SieVm\ i p '. '^' .'. '^' .".' ^' .",' ,*^^^■.^■.'.^^■,■,■.^' .'.'.■.'.■.'.■.'.'.■ ;.'.'.' f J|  ,'n.'  Diagrams  are  presented  herewith   showing   the  tonnage   and 

Lead,  forward  gear  -4  in.  revenue  per  ton  mile  of  freight  traffic,  and   the  number  of  pas- 

Whccls.  sengers  transported  one  mile  and  the  revenue  per  passenger  per 

Drivlnl:  ?h1Xne"s"o7''tire":;::::::::::::::::;:::::::i"  In"  ■"''*  °"  "'*  Pennsylvania  for  the  period  ises  to  i9io.  it  wiii 

Driving' journals,  main  11  in.  x  12  in.  be  noted  that  the  average  receipis  per  ton  mile  in  1910  were  only 

Engi'^e* I'ruch^yiamete". V.V.'.V.V.V.V. '.','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'. 3o!l  in!  one-sixth  of  what  they  were  in  1865,  and  that  a  heavy  reduction, 

Tri^NngWuc'lt  'diamete; *  '"'  "  45  in'  ahhough  not  SO  great  a  one,  has  taken  place  in  the  revenue  per 

Trailing  truck  journals. ..".'.'.'.','...'...".'."....  .'.'.'.8  "in. "x' 14  in!  passenger  per  mile.     If  the  average  rate  had  been  the  same  in 

Bi^iir.  1910  as  it  was  in  1865  the  freight  earnings  in  1910  would  have 

Style  f5?',ft'  '"^^"  $551,602,000,  while  the  actual  freight  earnings  in  that  year 

OuTsid;;*diamc1e^"of■fi;;t■Ving■.■.■.■.■.■.;V.;.■.■.■.^^^■.;.^;.^■  .82  5^;  were  $118,203,000,  the  ditTerei.ce  being  $433,399,000.    this  is  more 

Firebox   ^Iwl  ^hkknos''V.V. ■.■.*.■.■.■.■.■.■,■.■.".■.**.'"; .".!?"«  in!  ^^^"  ^  P^""  ""*■  °'  ^^^  'o"l  operating  net  income,  after  deduc- 

F^-ebox  water 'space .fsin.  tioii   of  taxes,   of  all   the   railways   in  the  United   States   in  the 

TubesI  number  and  diameter   (siiperheatirii !!!!!!  !36—5M  ''"■  *'"''  ^"'^^'^  June  30,  1910,  the  operating  income  less  taxes  in  that 

H«rmg^"offMi:'tub«':::;:;::;::;::::::::::::::3?8°33';<f.  '"t:  i"""  ^^^'"s  *>een  $832,227,864,  as  win  be  seen  from  one  of  the 

Hrating  turUci,  firebox  '235  sq.  ft.  diagrams,  Mr.  Felton  has  computed -&at|ith«.ja«ii]B^tIi^ABVEublic 
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through  the  decrease  in  freight  rates  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road in  the  45  years  from  1865  to  1910.  was  $6,778,793,587.61. 
This  is  about  ten  times  the  present  capitaliiation  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company,  and  is  47  per  cent,  of  the  total  net 
capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  outstanding 
in  the  hands  of  the  public  on  June  30,  1910  which  amounted  to 
$14,338,575,940.  Mr.  Felton  also  estimates  that  the  saving  to  the 
public  during  this  period  through  the  reduction  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania's average  rate  per  passenger  per  mile  amounted  to 
$214,876,633.83. 
Regarding  the  freight  traffic  he  gives  the  following  figures: 


,f  friighl  1 


oved  one  mile. 


1S65. 


13,478 


9Z.3I3 


enger   and   freight   locomotives   on    the    Pennsylvania   Railroad 
from   1850  to  1910. 

Illustrations  are  also  given  showing  an  old  type  coal  car 
of  the  year  1848  and  one  of  the  enormous  modern  70-ton  coal 
cars  which  are  coming  into  use  on  some  of  the  large  eastern 
coal-carrying  roads.  The  former  were  of  timber  construction 
throughout,  while  the  latter  are  of  steel  construction  through- 
out. It  would  be  impossible  to  find  in  service  on  any  standard 
gage  railway  in  the  United  States  a  freight  car  comparable 
to  the  old  coal  car  of  1848  herewith  illustrated,  but  it  would 
not  look  so  strange  on  a  European  railway  where  the  normal 
capacity  of  freight  cars  is  from  10  to  15  tons. 


LETTERS   FROM   AN   OLD  RAILWAY  OFFICIAL  TO   HIS 
SON,  A  GENERAL  MANAGER.* 
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or  over  82  per  cent,  and  that  the  net  receipts  per  ton  mile  were 
reduced  from  .368  cent  to  ,171  cent. 

Illustrations  given  herewith,  for  which  the  Railway  Age 
Gaxelte  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Felton,  show  the  development  of  freight 
and  passenger  locomotives  on  the  Pennsylvania  by  decades  from 
1850  to  1910  The  following  tables  illustrate  the  extent  of  the 
development  in  locomotives  that  has  taken  place : 

Pmungtr  LocBmalivts. 

1850.  1910. 

Weight  on  drivers  Upprax.) 15.000  lbs.  17S.500  Ibi. 

Weight  on  trucks 30.000  Ibi.  93.500  lbs. 

Weight,  lotal    45.000  Ibi.  272,000  Ibg. 

Tiaciive  effori  3,7S0  lbs.  44,625  Ibi, 

Boiler   pressure    100  lbs.  205  lb>. 

Freifht  Lacomstivti. 

Weight   on   driTcri   (approx.) 26,000  lbs.  216,450  lbs. 

Weight  on  trucks 19,000  lbs.  24.495  Iba. 

Weight,   loul    45.000  lbs.  240.945  lbs. 

Tractive  eQort   6,500  lbs.  54,110  lbs. 

Boiler   pressure    100  lbs.  205  lbs. 

There  are  also  included  illustrations  of  the  first  locomotive  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  of  a  Mallet  compound  locomotive 
now  in  service  on  the  same  road.  Charts  are  given  here- 
x-iih  showing  in  graphic  form  the  development  of  typical  pass- 


XVIII. 

SroxAHl,  Waab..  Aufuat  5,  1911. 

My  DE.vB  Boy  ;  Someone  has  asked  me  how  far  up  and  how 
far  down  the  principles  of  the  unit  system  and  the  chiei  of  staff 
idea  can  be  applied.  It  is  too  bad  the  answer  is  so  easy.  Other- 
wise we  might  inaugurate  a  guessing  contest  and  offer  prizes. 
The  unit  system  is  applicable  to  every  phase  of  modern  organiza- 
tion. When  its  principles  are  better  understood,  you  will  Bee 
develop  in  the  great  financial  centers  some  such  important  title 
as  vice-chairman,  in  order  that  rank  and  authority  may  be  con- 
ferred superior  to  that  of  the  presidents  of  the  constituent  prop- 
erties. Both  the  chairman  and  the  president  need  a  senior  vice- 
chairman  and  a  senior  vice-president,  respectively,  to  act  as  chief 
of  staff.  The  New  York  Central  once  had  a  senior  vice-presi- 
dent, W.  C.  Brown,  and  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  created 
the  same  position  for  Carl  Gray.  When  these  two  able  men  be- 
came presidents,  their  former  positions  were  discontinued. 
Puzzle:  Find  the  reason.  Answers  to  be  sent  to  the  Puzzle 
Editor,  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  prominent  railway  executive,  who  is  also  a  distinguished 
bridge  engineer,  said  to  me,  "You  must  be  patient  until  railway 
people  can  measure  this  big  idea  in  their  own  little  half  bushels. 
I  did  not  see  it  clearly  until  I  thought  it  through  in  terms  with 
which  I  am  familiar.  I  reverted  to  my  graphic  statics  and 
measured  organization  as  a  bridge  truss.  This  showed  the  chief 
clerk  as  a  short  ordinate  between  the  longest,  the  head  of  the 
unit,  and  the  next  longest,  the  official  second  in  rank.  We  would 
never  design  a  bridge  that  way,  for  the  short  ordinate  in  between 
would  break  under  the  strain.  You  interpose  the  chief  of  Staff 
and  diminish  your  strains  logically  to  suit  the  decreased  resist- 
ing power.  Why  don't  you  show  the  old  telegraph  men  and  the 
electric  people  the  same  idea  in  terms  of  things  with  which  they 
are  most  familiar?  They  should  s^e  that  you  can  not  step  down 
your  potential  through  an  undersized  transformer." 

Railway  administration  is  i^sually  said  to  be  divided  into  four 
real  departments,  namely:  the  executive,  including  legal  and 
financial,  the  trafiic,  the  operating,  including  maintenance  and 
construction,  and  the  accounting.  Most  railways  place  eaxJi  of 
these  departments  in  charge  of  a  vice-president.  I  think  that 
this  is  usually  a  mistake.  Experience  has  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  the  same  man  being  a  division  master  mechanic, 
for  example,  and  at  the  same  time  performing  some  of  the 
broader  duties  of  an  assistant  superintendent  Likewise  an 
assistant  general  manager  can  act  as  the  head  of  the  mechanical 
bureau  in  the  general  office.  When  we  reach  so  high  as  to  go 
beyond  the  heads  of  real  departments  we  find  our  old  friend, 
volume  of  business,  and  his  bastard  brother,  unbalanced  adminis- 
tration, to  demand  more  balance  wheels.  The  unit  has  become 
of  too  large  a  size  for  a  ."iingle  governor.  If  you  don't  believe 
this,  watch  somebody  try  to  transfer  a  bureau,  freight  claims  for 
example,  from  the  department  under  one  vice-president  to  that 
of  another. 
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When  I  incorporate  and  organize  that  ideal  railway  it  will  have 
a  president,  a  senior  vice-president  and  as  many  other  vice-presi- 
dents as  may  be  necessary.  The  vice-presidents  will  be  real 
assistant  presidents,  not  heads  of  departments.  Each  will  be  an 
expert  graduated  from  some  particular  department.  Such 
graduation  will  depend  more  upon  the  man  being  big  enough  for 
a  vice-president  and  possible  president  than  upon  the  department 
itself.  Since  volume  of  business  warrants  separation  of  the 
financial  and  the  corporate  from  the  legal,  and  of  passenger  from 
freight  traffic,  I  shall  have  seven  departments,  under  seven  gen- 
eral officers,  namely,  the  general  inspector  (who  will  also  be 
comptroller),  the  secretary,  the  general  treasurer,  the  general 
manager,  the  freight  traffic  manager,  the  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager, and  the  general  counsel.  Each  of  the  seven  departments 
will  have  its  own  office  61e.  All  of  the  vice-presidents  will  have 
one  consolidated  oflice  6le  in  common  with  the  president. 

Trusting  that  these  few  lines  will  restrain  you  for  a  brief 
period,  which  is  Boston  &  Albany  for  hold  you  for  a  while,  let 
us  consider  the  application  of  the  unit  system  to  a  humbler 
sphere,  that  of  roadmaster  or  track  supervisor,  who  is  the  head 
of  a  highly  important  sub-unit  of  maintenance  organization.  The 
roadmaster's  clerk  is  usually  paid  less  than  a  section  foreman. 
As  a  result  such  clerk  is  either  a  callow  youth  looking  for 
speedy  transfer  or  an  old  man  married  to  the  job.  In  the  latter 
case,  after  one  change  in  roadmasters  the  clerk  probably  domi- 
nates the  office.  He  puts  so  much  fear  of  paper  work  in  the 
minds  of  the  section  foreman  that  few  aspire  to  be  roadmasters. 
Instead  of  a  clerk,  why  not  have  an  assistant  roadmaster,  a  real 
understudy,  promoted  from  section  foreman  at  a  slight  increase 
in  pay  and  allowances?  Get  theworking  atmosphere  of  the 
section  into  the  roadmaster's  office.  Perhaps  some  of  the  section 
foremen  are  not  relatively  as  stubid  as  some  superiors  who  take 
snap  judgment  on  possible  qualificalions.  Some  people  deny  the 
necessity  for  a  roadmaster's  office.  Is  it  not  rather  difficult  to 
hold  a  man  responsible  without  giving  him  access  to  first  hand 
records  of  performance  ?  An  assistant  superintendent  or  an 
assistant  general  manager  can  and  should  come  to  his  own 
headquarters  where  there  are  clerks  to  furnish  him  necessary 
information.  A  roadmaster  uway  from  division  headquarters 
cannot  gain  such  contact  without  deserting  the  subdivision  for 
which  he  is  responsible  night  and  day.  He  cannot  well  take  the 
section  foreman  from  work  to  compile  statistics. 

When  the  word  superintendent  is  eliminated  from  all  higher 
titles  so  that  it  means  the  head,  and  a  real  head,  of  an  operating 
division,  there  wilt  be  a  bigger  return  for  that  item  of  operating 
expenses  known  as  "superintendence."  If  the  notion  still 
lingers  that  operation  is  merely  train  movement,  and  that  it  is 
enough  for  a  superintendent  to  be  a  high  class  chief  despatcher, 
the  idea  of  real  management  can  be  driven  in  by  calling  the  head 
of  a  division  a  "manager."  In  such  case,  the  title  general  man- 
ager would  have  a  logical  meaning.  The  title  district  manager 
would  fit  the  case  where  subdivision  into  such  territorial  units 
became  unavoidable. 

When  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and  the  phonograph  were 
invented  the  Greek  language  was  consulted  and  new  words  were 
scientifically  coined  to  express  a  new  necessity  of  linguistic  ex- 
pression. The  automobile  and  the  aeroplane  are  founding  whole 
families  of  new  words.  As  society  and  industry  become  more 
highly  organized  it  may  be  necessary  to  coin  new  words  to  con- 
vey the  full  idea  of  the  rank  and  duties  of  the  human  elements 
in  a  large  organization.  Critics  of  the  unit  system  deplore  the 
uniformity  of  titles  as  tending  to  merge  individual  identity. 
This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  system  but  of  the  poverty  of  the 
English  language  which  lacks  varying  terminations  of  root  words 
to  express  different  shades  of  meaning.  If  necessary  to  meet  this 
view  helps  can  be  sought  from  such  highly  inflected  languages 
as  Greek  and  Esperanto,  and  new  words  coined.  Thus  the  same 
word  with  a  slightly  different  ending  would  mean,  "assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures 
as  classified  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,"  or,  "assis- 
tant superintendent  in  charge  of  maintenance  of  equipment,  in- 


cluding an  allowance  for  depreciation  at  the  legal  and  c 
tional  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  expiating  the  crime  of  1873  and 
glorifying  the  Hepburn  Act  of  1906." 

Many  practical  things  in  this  world  escape  attention  because 
they  are  so  close  as  to  be  inside  the  focal  distance.  The  persons 
most  concerned  are  often  too  close  to  a  proposition  to  observe 
what  should  be  distinctly  obvious,  I  uncover  my  headlight  to 
the  fellow  down  East  who  recently  showed  us  all  that  green 
flags  can  be  replaced  by  the  night  markers.  For  the  over- 
specialization  of  perishable  day  indicators  he  substituted  the  all- 
round  day  and  night  marker.  The  supply  people  should  not  kick 
at  the  decreased  demand  for  their  product.  They  should  b« 
thankful,  rather,  that  railway  officials  did  not  wake  up  sooner 
to  changed  conditions.  .  The  new  practice  is  worth  the  price  of 
admission  if  it  only  serves  to  do  away  uith  the  delay  and  incon- 
venience of  leading  and  unloading  the  tinK-honored  and  cum- 
brous train  box  which  still  roams  wild  in  some  region  covered 
by  the  Spokane  rate  decision. 

Among  the  other  simplifications  which  time  will  bring  is  a 
logical  method  of  designating  extra  trains.  Today  we  tell  a  man 
than  an  engine  number  means  little,  because  the  train  indicator ' 
says  that  it  is  train  so-and-so.  The  numbers  on  the  engine  and 
on  the  train  indicator  are  different  and  have  no  relation.  To- 
morrow the  engine  rims  extra  and  the  two  numbers  must  be 
Identical.  When  we  adopt  the  train  indicator,  should  we  not 
banish  numbers  from  the  outside  of  our  engines  and  tenders? 
Should  not  the  number  be  inside  the  cab  to  be  consulted  for 
reports  and  statistics,  including  the  train  sheet?  This  would 
mean  that  extras  would  be  numbered  consecutively  in  a  series 
higher  than  the  numbers  on  the  regular  trains.  Extras,  like 
regular  trains,  would  lose  their  running  rights  in  twelve  hours. 
In  this  connection,  did  you  ever  figure  that,  except  possibly  in 
the  case  of  extras,  the  distinctions  "A.  M."  and  "P.  M."  are 
superfluous  on  train  orders?  Should  P.  M.  come  before  the 
order  is  fulfilled,  the  A.  M.  train  is  dead. 

The  proposed  change  would  force  regular  trains  to  be  num- 
bered in. lower  series,  regardless  of  divisions  and  branch  lines. 
This  would  make  for  safety.  The  more  figures  in  a  number,  the 
greater  the  possibilities  of  error  in  reading  a  train  order.  A  man 
is  much  more  likely  to  confuse  2347  with  2345  than  47  with  45. 
If  the  motive  power  bureau  must  recognize  the  high  numbered 
union  for  classification  purposes,  let  us  avoid  having  the  bloom- 
ing series  federate  with  the  train  despatcher's  order  book. 

The  magnificent  distances  of  this  western  (suntry  are  reflected 
in  increased  difficulties  in  railway  operation.  Perhaps  no  branch 
of  the  railway  service  is  more  affected  thereby  than  the  dining 
car  service.  American  travelers,  as  the  colored  soldier  said  about 
the  Cubans,  are  the  "eatin'est  lot  of  people."  The  long  haul  for 
ears  and  supplies  renders  supervision  more  difficult  and  deficits 
correspondingly  greater.  The  dining  car  man  on  most,  if  not 
all,  western  roads  is  attached  to  a  losing  game.  When  poverty 
comes  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out  at  the  window.  The  dining 
car  superintendent  is  kept  busy  retaining  the  affections  of  the 
management  in  the  face  of  red  figures. 

A  dining  car  is  about  the  most  complex  proposition  in  its 
operation  that  we  have  on  the  railway.  It  will  be  the  hardest 
to  bring  under  the  supervision  of  the  division  superintendent  and 
The  difficulties  of  so  doing  are  many,  but  are  not 
itahle.  The  dining  car,  because  it  moves  on  wheels, 
is  an  incident  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  transportation.  It 
is  not,  as  a  few  dining  car  people  suppose,  merely  a  traveling 
hotel  to  which  the  railway  is  an  incident.  Originally  the  dining 
cars  were  under  the  passenger  traffic  department.  Later  it  was 
realized  that  they  are  logically  a  part  of  operation.  So  they  have 
been  placed  under  the  general  manager  and  his  subordinate,  the 
superintendent  of  dining  cars.  We  say  nonchalantly  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  train  conductor  can  instruct  the  sO'Called 
conductor  of  the  dining  car.  Let  a  passenger  conductor  report 
a  dining  car  conductor.  The  former's  superintendent  will  prob- 
ably find  himself  helpless  to  defend  his  man  against  the  momen- 
tum of  a  correspondence  bureau  located  in  the  general  offices.    .\s 
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a  result,  the  superintendent  and  the  passenger  conductor  soon 
lo«  interest.  They  are  not  looking  for  trouble  and  possible 
censure.  The  outcome  is  long-range  supervision  of  a  centralized 
activity.  The  man  in  charge  of  the  dining  car  should  be  called 
steward,  because  he  cannot  conduct  a  car  even  to  a  side  track. 
He  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  train  conductor,  whom  the 
•uperintendent  can  hold  responsible  for  the  entire  train  perform- 
ing proper  public  service.  A  good,  honest  passenger  conductor 
can  »ecure  and  retain  more  business  for  the  company  than  two 
traveling  passenger  agents.  The  conductor  cannot  do  this  if  the 
dining  car  man  is  unwilling  to  send  promptly  a  pot  of  coffee  to 
the  shabby  little  sick  woman  in  the  chair  car  whose  daughters 
are  going  to  buy  tourist  tickets  next  year.  In  the  days  of 
simpler  organiiation  the  good  old  passenger  conductor  would 
unload  on  the  prairie  a  shorter- sigh  ted  sleeping  car  or  dining 
car  man  and  kt  the  .latter  walk  home.  Because  this  cannot  be 
done  today  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  lack  of  initiative  on 
the  part  of  the  train  conductor.  The  lack  of  courtesy  sometimes 
shown  by  employees  is  not  infrequently  the  fault  of  heads  of 
would-be  departments  whose  tenacity  for  departmental  lines 
leaves  subordinates  with  an  unbalanced  notion  of  the  necessity 
for  real  courtesy  and  consideration.  Bowing  and  scraping  do 
not  alone  constitute  politeness. 

One  of  the  best  dining  car  superintendents  in  the  country  is 
Tom  Clifford  of  the  Erie,  a  graduated  division  superintendent 
and  passenger  conductor.  Because  they  are  general  officers. 
the  dining  car  superintendents  of  the  future  should  be  assistant 
general  managers,  and  should  come  up  from  the  grade  of  division 
superintendent,  in  order  to  acquire  a  more  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  operation.  Just  how  to  work  out  all  the  details  is,  I 
confess,  perhaps  the  hardest  operating  problem  that  I  have  yet 
tackled.  Pullman  employees  have  a  home  terminal  and  a  home 
district  to  whose  superintendent  certain  reports  are  made  and 
complaints  referred.  This"  works  well,  although  Pullman  cars 
may  run  over  several  of  their  superintendents'  districts.  The 
fact  that  dining  cars  run  over  more  than  one  division  is  not  of 
itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  employees  being  under  tlje  imme- 
diate direction  of  a  general  officer.  Volume  of  business,  density 
of  traffic,  shortness  of  runs,  and  other  causes  may  warrant 
varying  applications  of  the  underlying  principle.  Above  all.  we 
should  avoid  those  hard  and  fast  rules  which  even  the  Medes 
and  Persians  never  attempted  to  make  applicable  to  dining  cars. 
Affectionately,  your  own 


In  establishing  a  tonnage  rate  for  an  engine  it  is  the  aim  to 
load  the  engine  to  near  Its  maximum  pulling  capacity  and  yet 
not  load  it  so  heavily  that  it  will  stall  on  any  of  the  hilJs.  or  be 
on  the  road  an  excessive  length  of  time. 

The  work  of  engine  rating  consists  of:  (1)  Determining  the 
maximum  working  tractive  force  the  engine  can  maintain  under 
average  conditions  over  the  ruling  grade;  and  (2)  balancing 
this  with  an  equal  amount  of  total  train  resistance,  on  the  ruling 
grade.  ,  There  are  tractive  fcrce  formula;  and  curves  of  train 
resistance    from   actual   tests   which   are   worked   up   into   tables 
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FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 


Plans   have  been    made    for  a 
Dominican  Central  Railway,  Domi 

the  base  of  San   Marco   Hi 


devi 


I  of  the  line  of  the 
n  Republic,  from  a  point  at 
lerto  Plata,  to  Bajahonico. 
This  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  using  the  rack  system  which 
is  now  in  operation  on  a  portion  of  that  line. 

The  total  mileage  of  railways  in  operation  in  Argentina  at 
the  close  of  the,  year  1910  was  18,166  miles.  The  mileage  of 
railways  opened  to  traffic  during  the  year  was  2,140  miles,  which 
is  the  greatest  new  mileage  recorded  in  any  oiie  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  is  more  than  twice  that  for  the  year 
1909.  While  the  greater  part  of  this  new  mileage  consisted  of 
extensions  and  branches  of  existing  roads,  a  considerable  portion 
pertained  to  entirely  new  lines,  a  number  of  which  are  being 
constructed  through  the  national  territories  in  the  north  and 
south.  The  new  road  from  Rosario,  the  second  city  of  the  re- 
public, to  Puerto  Belgrano  on  the  Atlantic  coast  cast  of  Bahia 
Blanca,  a  distance  of  493  miles,  was  opened  to  traffic  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  It  traverses  a  fertile  agricultural  region  in  the 
provinces  of  Santa  Fe  and  Buenos  Aires,  and  connects  with  all 
of  the  large  roads  in  that  region.  The  lines  completed  in  the 
Chaco  from  Formosa  lo  Embarcacion,  and  from  Barranqueras 
or  Resisiencia,  opposite  Corrientes,  to  Metan  in  the  province  of 
Salta,  will  open  up  for  development  a  very  rich  territory. 


Fig.  1- 


■  of  Train  Reclctance,  Frictlonal  and  Grade. 


aliiicmcnt  and  grade  pri^file  of  the  division  and  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  grades,  curves,  etc.  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  ruling  grade  and  e.'itimating  about  what  percentage  of  the 
ma.timum  tractive  force  an  engine  can  consistently  maintain  and 
gil  over  the  road  in  good  time  and  without  stalling.  There  is 
also   the   question   of   momedlum   grade   as   affecting   the   ruling 

He  should  also,  if  eonsisieiit  with  operating  conditions,  divide 
the  main  runs  of  the  division  into  rating  divisions  whenever  there 
is  a  sufficient  change  in  ruling  grade  to  warrant  two  different 
rates.  For  instance,  one  run  on  the  Galesburg  Division  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quiney  is  from  Quincy  to  Galesburg; 
from  Quincy  to  Bushncll  is  70  miles,  with  a  ruling  grade  of  07 
per  cent.;  from  Bushneil  to  Galesburg  is  30  miles,  with  a  ruling 
tirade  of  0,3  per  cent.     As  Bushntll  is  a  point  where  there  is  a 
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great  deal  of  freight  to  till  up  with,  there  should  be  two  rates 
for  the  Quincy-to-Galesburg  run.  If  there  were  no  important 
points  where  freight  originated  between  Quincy  and  Galesburg, 
a  straight  through  rate  from  Quincy  to  Galesburg  would  prob- 
ably be  made. 

Having  settled  on  these,  the  rater  will  consult  the  equated 
tonnage  tables  for  the  grade  in  question,  and  using  the  prede- 
termined tractive  force  as  the  train  resistance,  he  will  get  a 
trial  rate. 

The  next  step  is  to  ride  engines  hauling  this  trial  rate  and 
see  how  the  estimate  works  out  in  practice.  There  are  many 
local  influencing  conditions  which  cannot  be  seen  on  the  profile 
chart,  such  as  differences  in  roadbed,  speed  limits,  some  grades 
being  protected  from  winds  by  trees  or  cuts,  overworking  of  tire- 


its  average  speed  in  motion  is  twenty  miles  an  hour,  the  average 
speed  between  the  terminals  will  not  fall  under  ten  miles 
per  hour. 

Outside  the  ability  of  the  engine  to  handle  her  train,  density 
of  tralEc  and  efficiency  of  despatching  are  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  question  of  speed  is  an  important  one,  and  the 
engine  rater  should  keep  accurate  record  of  stops  and  time  on 
the  road  on  his  trial  trips,  and  rate  accordingly. 

The  length  of  the  division  is  another  influencing  factor.  On 
a  short  division,  of  say.  60  miles  in  length,  it  is  economy,  traffic 
permitting,  lo  load  the  engines  a  Utile  more  heavily;  whereas, 
on  a  160-mile  division  the  rate  should  be  lowered  on  account 
of  excessive  time  on  the  road,  the  possibility  of  heavy  or  clink- 
ered  fires,  etc. 
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men,  etc.  Very  oflen  sidings  or  the  approach  to  them  will  be 
on  3  heavy  grade,  so  that  if  an  engine  had  to  stop  lo  head  in  at 
one  of  them,  it  would  be  unable  to  start  the  train  again.  The 
approach  to  crossovers,  home  semaphores,  or  any  place  wberi' 
trains  have  to  be  slopped  under  ordinary  operating  conditions, 
are  similar  instances  that  have  to  be  considered  in  milking  the 
rate.  If,  however,  to  consider  such  a  point  would  lower  the 
rate  very  materially  and  if  the  point  in  question  were  such  that 
wise  despatching  would  eliminate  most  of  the  stops  at  the  place. 
it  should  be  ignored  in  making  the  rate.  These  will  show  up  on 
the  trial  trips,  and  the  rater  can.  in  a  few  trips,  check  up  his 
rates  and  readjust,  if  necessary,  for  the  final  rating. 

U  a  train  averages  less  than  ten  miles  an  hour  between 
terminals  (except  on  runs  of  less  than  100  miles),  the  engine 
and  train  crew  are  on  the  road  an  excessive  length  of  time.  In 
practice  we  find  that  orditiarily  if  an  engine  is  loaded  so  that 


t  tiie  equated  tonnage 


The  method  of  figuring  the  maximum  tractive  force  that  an 
engine  may  develop  at  the  tender  drawbar  on  level  track  and  of 
torrecting  this  value  for  grades  and  for  special  conditions  affect- 
ing train  resistance  to  secure  the  net  working  tractive  force, 
was  explained  in  a  former  article  by  Mr.  Wickhorst  published 
in  the  Railroad  Gazelle  of  March  27,   1903,  page  234. 

TB.^IN    RESISTANCE. 

Train  resistance  consists  of  three  primary 


(1)  Acceleraii 

(2)  Grade  resistance. 

(3)  Frieiion. 
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sislance  of  freight  cars  at  speeds  of  20  miles  per  hour.  These 
curves  show  the  relation  between  the  gross  weight  per  car  in 
tons  plotted  horizontally,  and  the  resistance  per  ton  in  pounds 
plotted  vertically  for  four  different  weather  conditions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Temperature   above  30  deg.    Fahrenheit,  and  not  much 

(2)  Temperature  between  zero  and  30  deg.   Fahrenheit,   or 
strong  head  or  side  wind,  or  frosty  rail. 


(3)  Temperature  bet  we* 
strong  head  or  side  wind, 
much  wind. 

(4)  Temperature  below  : 

The    curve    showing 


zero  and  30  deg.  Fahrenheit  and 
r  temperature  below  zero  and  not 


(1)  Acceleration  Resistance. 

In  rating  slow  freight  trains  . 
seldom  be  considered,  except  < 


resistance  need  very 
grades.     Here  it 


vith  strong  head  or  side  wind. 
of    freight    cars    in    summer 
weather  (above  30  deg.  Fahrenheit)  is  the  result  of  dynamometer 
tests  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  various  results  obtained 
by  the  Burlington  agree  well  with  this  curve. 

The  curve  showing  friction  of  freight  cars  for  the  third 
weather  condition  is  one  obtained  by  the  Burlington  from  dyna- 
mometer tests  during  the  winter  of  1900-1901.  This  curve  waa 
formerly  used  for  the  resistance  of  cars  in  10  deg.  Fahrenheit 
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comes  as  negative  resistance,  and  will  be  considered  later  under 
the  head  of  momentum  grades. 

(2)  Grade  Resistance. 

This,  generally,  is  the  largest  component  of  the  freight  train 
resistance,  and  is  dependent  only  on  the  tonnage  on  any  given 
grade.     The  grade   resistance  per  ton  may  be  figured  by  the 
following  formula : 
r^  =  2DG 
Where  r^^  grade  resistance  in  lbs.  per  ton 
and  C  ■=  grade  in  per  cent. 

(3)  Friction. 

As  stated  above,  the  frictional  resistance  varies  considerably. 
Tht  friction  expressed  in  pounds  per  ton  drawbar  pull  increases 
as  the  speed  increases,  decreases  as  the  gross  weight  of  a  car 
and  its  freight  increases,  and  increases,  in  a  general  way.  as  the 
temperature  of  the  air  decreases.  It  varies  for  freight  cars  at 
freight  speeds  between  limits  of  about  2  lbs.  per  ton  and  12 
or  more  lbs.  per  ton.    Fig.  I  shows  some  curves  of  friction  re- 


to  30  deg.  Fahrenheit  weather,  but  we  found  that  there  was  too 
wide  a  gap  between  the  winter  rates  derived  from  this  curve 
and  the  summer  rate;  i.  e.,  for  calm  winter  days  an  engine  could 
easily  take  considerably  more  than  the  old  winter  weather  rate, 
especially  on  the  low-grade  division.  Accordingly,  between  theae 
two  curves  was  placed  another  curve  for  calm  winter  weather, 
or  windy  summer  weather,  and  road  tests  indicated  that  rates 
derived  from  this  curve  were  about  right. 

The  curve  for  very  severe  winter  weather  was  obtained  by 
arbitrarily  adding  2  lbs.  per  ton  to  the  No.  3  curve.  This 
seems  to  give  the  right  result  for  grades  0.6  per  cent  or  over; 
for  grades  of  0.5  per  cent,  of  lower,  10  per  cent,  is  deducted  from 
the  No.  3  or  "C  rate  to  get  the  "D"  rate.  TTiis  diagram  also 
gives  a  curve  of  grade  resistance  based  on  the  above  formula. 

Knowing  the  grade,  the  gross  weight  of  a  car,  and  the  general 
weather  condition,  the  total  resistance  per  ton  is  found  by  adding 
together  the  grade  and  friction  resistances  ^er  ton  as  found  from 
th,„cun.«.  Digitized  by-CoOgiC 
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UOUENTUU    CKADBS. 

Where  the  p-ade  is  not  too  long,  the  momentum,  or  the  work 
stored  in  the  train  as  motion,  can  often  be  used  to  help  get  the 
train  over  the  grade.  A  body  in  motion  has  an  amount  of  work 
stored  in  it  dependent  upon  its  speed,  and  this  stored  work  can 
be  used  to  overcome  the  force  of  gravity,  or  in  other  words,  take 
a  train  a  certain  distance  up  a  hill.  The  amount  of  work  so 
stored  increases  as  the  square'  of  the  speed.  A  body  moving 
30  miles  per  hour  has  sufficient  work  stored  in  it  to  carry  it 
vertically  upward  about  30  ft. ;  one  moving  60  miles  per  hour 
sufficient  for  120  ft.,  etc.  Therefore,  a  train  approaching  a 
hill  at  30  miles  per  hour  could  be  taken  a  vertical  distance  of 
30  ft.,  due  to  the  momentum,  provided  the  friction  were  other- 
wise taken  care  of.  On  a  grade  30  ft.  to  the. mile  this  distance 
along  the  track  would  be  one  mile;  on  a  60-ft.  grade,  one-half 
mile,  etc.  Where  this  momentum  is  to  be  expended,  or  to  run 
out,  in  a  given  distance,  the  propelling  force  can  be  expressed 
as  a  pull  of  50  many  pounds  per  ton,  or  as  a  certain  total  draw- 
bar pull  at  the  head  end  of  the  train,  or  as  so  much  negative 
grade,  thus  cutting  down  the  actual  grade  and  producing  a  lower 
virtual  grade.  For  our  purpose  the  simplest  method  is  to  express 
momentum  as  so  much  negative  grade  and  its  value  may  be 
figured  by  the  following  formula : 


V 


C'^ 


=  3.5- 


Where  C„  —  equivalent  grade  in  per  cent. 
V  =  speed  in  miles  per  hour 

X  =  distance  traversed  during  retardation,  in  feel. 
Where  a  minimum  speed  of  five  miles  per  hour  at  top  of  grade 
is  assumed,  the  equivalent  grade  would  be  determined  as  follows : 
K*— 25 
G„  =3.5 

For  convenience  a  curve  is  used  from  which  can  readily  be 
obtained  the  equivalent  grade  in  per  cent.,  having  the  speed  of 
approach  and  length  of  grade,  based  on  this  formula.  Having 
the  actual  grade  and  the  momentum  expressed  as  equivalent 
grade,  the  virtual  grade  is  equal  to  the  actual  grade  minus  the 
momentum  grade.  The  actual  resistance  of  the  train  is,  then, 
that  due  to  the  virtual  grade  plus  the  friction. 

TRACTIVE  FORCE  AT  SPEED. 
Where  the  speed  is  above  8  or  10  miles  per  hour,  the  maxi- 
mum tractive  force  cannot  be  .sustained  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  boiler  to  furnish  sufficient  steam,  and  when  calcu- 
lating tonnage  rates  on  momentum  grades,  it  is  necessary  to 
determine  the  average  tractive  force  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top  of  the  hill.  It  might  be  well  to  mention  here  that  some 
engines  are  a  bit  over-cylindered ;  i.  e.,  their  tractive  force  figured 
from  the  cylinders  is  higher  than  the  boiler  can  maintain,  even 
at  lower  speeds.  On  the  low-grade  lines,  where  the  train  has  to 
run  at  a  considerable  speed  over  the  ruling  grade,  such  engines 
should  really  be  rated  on  their  boiler  capacities.  This  falling 
ofT  of  tractive  force  due  to  limit  of  boiler  is  calculated  for  all 
engines  at  speeds  up  lo  ^0  miles  per  hour  and  plotted  on  a  set 


of  c 


5  for 


The  tractive   force   shown   on 
boiler  is  obtained  by  the  formula 


these 


!   limited   by  the 


Tracti 


-R 


Where  W^^  healing  surface  in  sq.  ft. 
5'  =  speed  in  miles  per  hour 

R  =  the  total  resistance  in  pounds  of  the  engine  and 

tender. 

The  expression  .43  H  gives  the  maximum  cylinder  horsepower 

of  the  locomotive  assuming  an  evaporation  of  12  lbs.  of  water 

per  square  foot  of  heating  surface  per  hour,  and  cylinder  water 

rate  of  28  lbs.  of  water  per  horsepower  hour.  This  is  a  formula 


given  by  Professor  Goss  and  the  results  of  our  locomotive  testa 
agree  well  with  it,  so  it  has  been  adopted.     The  expression 

37S  XMH 

converts  horsepower  into  cylinder  tractive  force. 

S 
Now  to  convert  this  cylinder  tractive  force  into  drawbar  tractive 
force  we  must  subtract  R,  the  total  resistance  of  the  engine  and 
tender.  R  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  in  tons  of  the 
engine  and  tender  with  one-half  its  load  of  coal  and  water  by  the . 
resistance  per  ton  at  the  given  speed. 

The  tractive  force  shown  on  these  curves,  at  the  average  speed, 
will  generally  be  found  satisfactory.  In  figuring  on  a  momentum 
grade  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  speed  limit  of  the  division 
for  freight  trains,  and  whether  there  are  any  permanent  slow 
orders  at  foot  of  hilts  due  to  bad  curves,  crossover,  etc.  It  is 
hardly  safe  to  regard  as  a  momentum  grade  any  grade  over  154 
miles  long  or  one  that  has  severaj  reverse  curves  on  it 

EQUATED  TONKACE  TABLES. 

Having  the  total  resistance  per  ton  of  any  given  train  and 
the  maximum  working  tractive  force  of  the  engine,  the  thing  is 
now  to  get  sufficient  tonrageto  just  make  the  total  train  resistance 
balance  this  tractive  force.  The  number  of  tons  that  will  give  ■ 
this  total  resistance  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  load  per  car 
and  the  weather  conditions,  increasing  as  the  load  per  car  in- 
creases, and  decreasing  as  the  weather  conditions  become  more 
severe.  For  operating  use  a  rate  table  is  prepared  showing  the 
number  of  tons  for  a  various  number  of  cars  in  the  train  and  for 
four  weather  conditions,  namely : 

Rate  "A"— Temperature  above  30  deg.   Fahrenheit  and  not 
much  wind- 
Rate  "B"— Temperature  between  zero  and  30  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
or  strong  head  or  side  wind,  or  frosty  rail. 

Rate  "C"— Temperature  between  zero  and  30  deg.  Fahrenheit, 
and  strong  head  or  side  wind,  or  temperature  below  zero  and 
not  much  wind. 
Rate  "D" — Temperature  below  zero,  with  strong  head  or  side 

The  method  of  obtaining  these  tables  is  shown  in  detail  in 
Fig.  2. 

EXPLANATION  OF   METHOD. 

The  various  tonnages  shown  in  Fig.  2  all  have  the  same  draw- 
bar resistance  of  20,000  lbs.,  and  are  calculated  for  a  0.5  per  cent 
grade  at  freight  car  weights  from  10  tons  to  60  tons,  column  1. 
In  column  2  is  shown  the  resistance  per  ton  of  cars  of  the  various 
gross  weights.  This  includes  the  grade  and  the  friction  resistances 
per  ton.  Next  20,000  is  divided  by  the  resistance  per  ton,  to 
get  column  3,  showing  the  various  tonnages  having  the  total 
train  resistance  of  20,000  lbs.  Then  by  dividing  the  number 
of  tons  by  the  gross  weight  per  car  column  4  is  obtained,  show- 
ing the  number  of  cars  in  the  train  corresponding  to  the  various 
tonnages.  The  columns  of  tons  are  then  interpolated  to  the  near- 
est even  figure  divisible  by  5  and  corresponding  to  an  even  num- 
ber of  cars  divisible  by  5  and  placed  in  column  12,  which  is 
the  column  as  finally  used  in  rate  schedules.  Having  column  12, 
the  columns  5  to  10,  inclusive,  are  obtained  from  columns  11 
and  12  by  multiplying  by  a  suitable  factor.  For  example,  columns 
5  and  6  are  the  intermediate  steps  in  getting  the  "B"  rate,  and 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  factor  .83,  the  ratio  of  resistance 
per  ton  of  a  40-ton  car  on  a  0.5  per  cent,  grade  in  warm  weather, 
to  the  resistance  per  ton  of  a  40-ton  car  on  a  OS  per  cent,  grade 
in  zero  to  30  deg.  Fahrenheit  weather.  This  ratio  or  factor 
would  vary  slightly  between  the  10-ton  car  and  the  60-ton  car; 
the  factors  shown  are  obtained  by  taking  an  average  of  the  ratios 
for  the  cars  of  the  following  weights:  10,  II,  12,  14,  16,  18,  20, 
25,  30,  40,  50  and  60  tons.  The  tons  and  cars  thus  obtained  are 
interpolated  to  even  figures,  and  the  tonnage  placed  in  column 
13,  opposite  the  proper  number  of  cars.  The  other  columns  are 
obtained  similarly  by  using  the  suitable  factor  selected  from  the 
table  shown. 

Tables  have  been  made  showing  the  tonnages  for  grades  from 
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0.3  per  cent,  to  1.6  per  cent.,  and  for  total  train  resistances  from 
10,000  to  35,000  lbs.  (See  Fig.  3.)  When,  therefore,  we  have 
decided  on  the  maximum  working  tractive  force  for  a  given 
grade,  we  simply  select  from  the  set  of  tables  the  suitable  sched- 
ule and  give  this  as  Ihe  tonnage  rale  schedule  for  the  engine. 
For  practical  use  (he  rates  thus  decided  upon  are  made  out  on 
tonnage  rating  sheets  for  each  division,  which  show  the  number 
of  cars  and  tons  for  the  different  rating  divisions  and  for  all 
classes  of  engines  on  that  division.  A  page  from  the  time-card 
of  the  Aurora  Division  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
Railroad,  showing  engine  rates  on  that  division,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 


THE  PASSENGER   MAN  AND  THE  PUBLIC* 

Every  man  working  tor  a  railway  today  has  a  great  responsi- 
bility— greater  than  ever  before— and  the  passenger  man,  because 
of  his  position,  his  training  and  experience,  is  qualihed  to  assume 
his  share  of  thai  responsibility. 

For  many  years,  and  particularly  in  the  last  few,  there  has  been 
agitation  about  the  so -called  railway  question  or  problem. 
Through  lack  of  complete  information  about  the  railways,  there 
m  toward  them,  and  it  is  important  to 
,   because   the   American   people,   when 


has  arisen  some  atitagoni 
explain   the   real   ! 
they  know  the  truth,  a 


n  the  other,  the 
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t  likely  to  be  uiiji 
of  people  or  to  any  one  business. 

Upon  one  hand  there  is  a  critical  public.  Up( 
railways  are  struggling  with  forces  which  are 
remain  stationary,  or  to  decline ;  causing  wages  to  rise  or  to  remain 
stationary;  bringing  demands  from  a  prosperous  and  luxurious 
people  for  increasingly  expensive  facilities  and  service,  and  caus- 
ing taxes  to  rise  at  an  alarming  rate. 

These  four  forces  are  all  at  work  reducing  the  margin  between 
income  and  outgo  and  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  the 
owners  of  railway  properties  to  keep  their  lines  in  suitable  condi- 
tion to  carry  the  business  of  the  country,  and  to  obtain  a  return 
commensurate  with  the  risk  of  the  business  and  sufficient  to  at- 
tract further  investment. 
.  Railway  officers  have  been  less  active  than  they  should  have 
been  in  keeping  in  touch  with  the  public.  The  railway  stock- 
holders have  not  realized  how  strong  the  forces  affecting  their 
properties  are.  This  condition  has  changed  and  the  "modern 
railway  owner,  officers  and  employees,  should  and  do  realize  that 
it  is  necessary  to  maintain  cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
public  and  by  their  personal  efforts  and  example  to  give  full  in- 
formation about  the  business,  and  to  build  up  a  constantly  better 
feeling  towards  the  transportation  machine  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  little  things — the  abruptness  of  an  agent 
or  a  trainman,  a  lack  of  proper  courtesy,  inattention  to  complaints 
of  the  public,  dilatoriness^ften  caused  quite  as  much  criticism 
from  the  public  as  things  of  greater  importance.  This  irritation 
and  criticism  can  be  reduced  by  adjusting  the  relations  between 
the  railways  and  the  public  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  passen- 
ger men  and  their  representatives  in  1909  came  in  contact  with 
each  one  of  nearly  nine  hundred  million  users  of  railways.  In 
each  of  the  nine  hundred  million  instances  some  man  had  a  chance 
to  make  or  mar  the  reputation  of  his  line  and  to  affect  just  a 
little  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward  the  transportation  busi- 
ness. Nine  hundred  million  instances  of  courtesy  and  attention, 
or  nine  hundred  million  passengers  completing  a  journey  with  a 
feeling  that  the  railway  was  interested  in  their  comfort  and  pleas- 
ure, would  constitute  a  great  leverage,  moving  public  sentiment 
into  better  channels. 

The  passenger  man  cannot  only  build  up  cordial  relations  in 
the  best  way — and  that  is  through  pleasant  contact  of  the  indi- 
vidual with  the  individual — but  has  an  opportunity  to  do  an  in- 
creasing amount  of  work  in  placing  before  the  people  the  real 
facts  about  the  railway  business  of  this  country,  and  can  have  a 
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growing  influence  in  showing  a  majority  of  the  American  people, 
who  are  only  unfair  because  they  do  not  fully  understand  this 
question,  that  the  railways  cannot  indefinitely  provide  increas- 
■nsly  good  service  at  rising  costs,  which  the  public  demands  and 
should  have,  and  survive,  unless  there  is  more  reason  in  directing 
and  controlling  the  four  forces  I  have  mentioned. 

There  is  plenty  of  information  at  hand  about  the  railway  busi- 
ness. No  form  of  business  in  the  United  States  is  conducted  so 
openly  and  in  none  are  the  facts  and  figures  so  available.  This 
information  docs  not  reach  the  everyday  citizen  who  is  interested, 
but  lacks  ready  sources  of  information,  to  the  degree  that  it 
sliould.     The  passenger  man  can  do  a  great  work  by  seeing  that 

The  press  of  the  United  States  reaches  the  people.  In  1909 
there  were  22,603  publications  issuing  a  total  of  10,600,000,000 
copies  per  year.  The  press  can  help  the  relations  between  the 
public  and  the  railways  by  giving  correct  information,  and,  if  ap- 
proached properly,  will  usually  manifest  a  fair  attitude.  The 
passenger  man  has  a  responsibility  in  this  respect  and  with  his 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  business  he  can  help  the  news- 
papers to  avoid  misstatements  and  false  conclusions. 

The  drift  of  population  in  the  United  States  is  away  from  the 
coi-ntry  and  into  the  cities.  In  l&fO,  shghtly  more  than  one-fifth 
of  our  people  were  engaged  in  commerce,  manufacturing,  mining 
and  transportation,  and  in  1900  more  than  two-fifths  were  so  en- 
gaged. Agriculture  claimed  77'A  pet  cent,  of  our  people  in  1840, 
and  in  1900  but  35^-4  per  cent.  Four-tenths  of  our  people  are 
living  in  cities  of  8.O00  or  more. 

Passenger  and  immigration  men  and  those  in  charge  of  ex- 
ploitation can  do  a  great  national  work  in  helping  along  the 
movement  toward  the  land,  and  in  aiding  the  people  to  get  out 
of  the  crowded  cities,  breeding  discontent,  socialism  and  great 
suffering.  The  Bureau  of  Immigration  reports  that  about  1,000.- 
■  (KX)  people  a  year  come  to  the  United  States  from  Europe,  and  for 
the  year  ending  with  June.  1910.  only  140,129  went  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  It  is  better  for  the  newcomer  that  he  avoid  the 
crowded  industrial  centers  and  live  where  he  can  produce  food 
and  wealth  out  of  the  ground,  making  a  profit  under  good  living 
conditions  and  increasing  national  production  rather  than  to  in- 
crease the  horde  of  consumers  in  the  crowded  manufacturing 
districts. 

The  passenger  man  can  make  money  for  his  railway  by  helping 
the  movement  of  people  back  to  the  land,  and  at  the  same  time 
perform  a  patriotic  service  to  his  country. 

Steadily  increasing  public  expenditures  in  this  country  are  in- 
creasing all  forms  of  taxation,  which  in  turn  bear  heavily  upon  the 
railway  investment  and  affect  the  daily  lives  of  every  man  who  is 
employed  by  a  railway  company.  From  1900  to  1908,  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  United  Slates  government  grew  121,4  per  cent,, 
and  in  30  selected  slates  the  public  expenditures  increased  201,6 

The  passenger  man,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duties  of  his 
office,  can  lend  his  influence  toward  checking  the  national  ten- 
dency toward  extravagance  and  can  set  an  e.'ccellent  example  by 
cjire  in  the  administration  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  liim,  by  check- 
ing waste  in  all  forms,  and  he  can  protect  the  owners  of  the 
property  he  represents  by  seeing  to  it  that  while  the  public  is 
furnished  clean,  safe  and  regular  transportation,  it  is  not  being 
given  a  service  which  is  costing  more  than  the  users  pay  for  it. 

The  National  Monetary  Commission  estimated  the  annual  ex- 
penditures of  those  who  visit  Europe  at  $200,000,000.  The  edi- 
tor of  the  London  SlalUl  places  the  figures  at  $170,000,000,  Some 
New  York  bankers,  in  discussing  the  matter  with  well-posted 
French  financial  authorities,  thought  the  total  was  nearly  $400,- 
000.000,  There  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  amount  is  between 
$200,000,000  and  $400,000,000.  This  immense  sum  is  annually 
taken  out  of  this  country  and  spent  abroad,  by  people  who  have 
gone  away  from  home  in  search  of  health,  rest  and  pleasure, 
which  they  might  easily  find  nearer  by. 

If  our  own  land  were  better  known,  much (o) (tM^Jcbh*^'"''^ 
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loss  could  be  stopped,  and  the  passenger  man  has  an  attractive 
field  of  work  in  so  placing  before  the  average  American  citizen 
the  beauties  and  advantages  of  his  own  country  that  he  will 
spend  an  increasing  share  of  his  travel  time  and  these  enormous 
sums  in  this  country,  thus  keeping  American  money  at  home,  and 
aiding  in  the  development  of  the  regions  which  offer  so  much, 
the  tourist,  but  to  the  homesecker.  We  have  moun- 
wonders  and  an  out-doors  comparable  with  anything 
offer.  Each  dollar  diverted  from  Europe  to  our  home 
ists  in  giving  Ihem  continually  better  facilities  for 
idation  of  travel.  Much  of  what  we  have  to  offer  is 
unique  and  can  be  seen  by  the  traveler  in  no  other  country. 

So,  1  repeat,  we  in  the  railway  business  have  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  ever  before  ;  not  only  the  responsibility  of  doing 
oitr  best,  whatever  may  be  our  position  in  the  service,  but  the  re- 
sponsibility of  telling  the  people  the  real  facts  about  the  railway 
business — the  responsibility  of  using  our  opportunities  to  aid 
the  nation  by  helping  the  movement  to  have  a  greater  proportion 
of  our  population  live  in  the  country  than  in  the  cities — the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  the  attention  of  the  tourist  to  the  beau- 
tits  of  America,  so  that  the  money  now  going  to  foreign  lands 
will  remain  here  and  help  to,  increase  the  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor — and  last,  but  not  least,  the  responsibility,  which  today  is 


a  great  one  to  every  American  and  to  every  railway  employee,  of 
encouraging  the  practice  of  those  habits  of  industry,  thoroughness 
and  thrift,  which  are  not  so  common  in  the  last  twenty-five  years 
as  they  were  when  our  country  began  its  work  of  becoming  a 
great  nation. 


CONCRETE  ENGINE  HOUSE;  ELGIN,  JOLIET  A  gASTERN. 

The  E!gin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  has  recently  completed  a  con- 
crete engine-house  at  its  new  terminal  at  Joliet,  III.  The  house 
contains  17  stalls  and  is  85  ft.  9  in,  wide  inside  the  walls.  The 
roof  is  supported  by  three  rows  of  concrete  columns.  The  three 
outer  sections  are  20  ft.  spans  and  the  inner  one  is  25  ft.  9  in. 
wide.  There  is  a  small  extension  23  ft.  x  24  ft.  for  the  heating 
ei]uipment.  The  walls  of  the  house  are  10  in.  thick  and  are  rein- 
forced with  buttresses  having  a  batter  of  1  in  12  and  a  width 
of  2  ft.  6  in.  at  the  bottom.  The  cross  section  of  the  house 
clearly  shows  its  construction.  The  roof  is  arranged  to  provide 
a  space  for  light  and  ventilation  above  the  fiat  portion  of  the 
inner  section.  The  outside  wall  is  constructed  with  paper  joints 
under  the  windows  and  horizontal  overhead  joints  between  the 
windows,  so  that  if  a  locomotive  should  run  through  and  knock 
out   the   wall   only   a   narrow   pnrtion   would   be   damaged.      The 
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reinforced  concrete  beam  above  this  joint  is  made  of  sufficient 
strength  to  support  the  roof  when  this  portion  of  the  wall  is 
removed. 

The  roof  is  a  monolithic  slab  varying  from  3'A  in.  to  4j^  in. 
thickness  and  is  supported  by  reinforced  concrete  beams.  It  has 
a  wide  concrete  projection  at  the  cornice  which  is  inclined  up- 
ward so  as  to  form  a  gutter.  The  necessary  hangers  and 
thimbles  for  the  fixtures,  includinf;  the  electric  conduits  and 
piping,  were  inserted  as  the  concrete  work  was  formed,  and  the 
bolts  for  supports  was  avoided.  The  American 
Steel  Wire  Company's  woven  wire  reinforcement  was  used  in 
the  roof.  The  general  design  of  the  smoke  jacks  is  shown  in 
the  drawing.     They  are  made  of  Johns- Ma nvillc  Transite,  the 


Part  Plan  of  Concrete  Engine  House. 

asbestos  plates  being  H  in.  thick.  The  floor  is  made  of  con- 
crete 6  in.  thick.  The  plant  for  washing  out  boilers  was  installed 
by  the  W.  L.  Miller  Company,  Chicago.  The  turntable,  which 
was  built  by  the  American  Bridge  Company,  is  80  ft  long,  and  is 
operated  by  an  electric  tractor  furnished  by  Geo.  P.  Nichols  &. 
Bro,,  Chicago.  In  the  construction  of  the  building  150  tons  of 
reinforcing  steel  and  4,500  barrels  of  cement  were  used.  The 
contractors  were  the  Cook-Lund  Engineering  &  Construction  Co., 
Chicago,  and  the  design  was  worked  out  by  A.  Montiheimer, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern. 


Surveys  are  under  way  for  a  line  in  Brazil  to  connect  the  ports 
of  Sao  Francisco,  Florianopolis,  and  Porto  Alegre,  and  construc- 
tion will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  they  are  completed. 
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THE    EXPRESS   SERVICE.* 

BY    G.    E.    TAYLOR, 
General  Supcrinlcndenl,  United  Slates  Expcen  CompaDy. 

The  express  companies  of  today  have  attained  their  promi- 
nence in  the  tranaportation  world  solely  by  reason  of  the  service 
they  render,  the  time  they  make,  and  the  care  and  attention  they 
give  to  the  individual  shipper's  business.  They  have  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  in  the  conduct  of  their  growing  business, 
and  their  slogan  today  is,  "Give  the  public  the.  service,"  to  such 
an  extent  as  their  income  will  justify  tti  prudent  business  men. 
These  companies  in  the  past  sixty  years  hftve  made  money ; 
have  saved  money ;  have  not  turned  all  profits  back  to  the  owners 
and  shareholders  as  earned;  but  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
have  put  some  of  the  profits  back  into  the  business  and  some  to 
surplus,  even  to  the  extent  of  passing  dividends,  so  that  today  they 
have  a  stronger  financial  standing  in  accordance  with  their 
capitalization  than  any  other  line  of  business  known  to  me. 
Think  of  it— sixty  years  of  existence,  and  the  failure  or  bank- 
ruptcy of  an  express  company  unknown  simply  because  of  their 
business  determination  of  saving  some  of  the  profits  as  a  nest 
egg  and  ready  money  surplus  immediately  available  to  meet  any 
emergency  that  ever  has  come  up. 

As  to  the  character  of  the' express  service,  I  quote  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  first  annual  report  on  ex- 
press companies,  as  follows: 

"The  expresi  lervice  in  and  of  ilielf  it  oat  a  IraniportaliDn  scrrice, 
•lihouch  it  is  clDselr  related  to  transpo nation,  and  tbe  quolion  of  express 
rates  involre*  the  question  of  transportaiioo  rates.     .     .     . 
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The  business  of  today,  while  similar  to  the  business  of  the 
past,  as  to  operation,  is  much  curtailed  as  to  the  net  earning 
power  of  the  companies.  This  has  been  caused  in  the  past  dec- 
ade by  the  continuous  and  gradual  increase  of  salaries  of  em- 
ployees, and  of  the  cost  of  paraphernalia  used  in  the  express  busi- 
ness; by  the  gradual— if  slight — decrease  in  rates;  and  most  em- 
phatically by  the  faster  and  faster  passenger  train  schedules  put 
in  force,  which  mean  a  larger  percentage  of  the  express  earn- 
ings must  go  to  the  railway  companies  to  meet  such  increased 
expense  if  the  public  is  to  be  served  by  the  fastest  mode  of  trans- 
portation through  its  express  companies.  These  various  in- 
creased expenses  to  the  express  company  are  not  as  yet  over- 
come by  the  growth  in  the  volume  of  business,  and,  as  a  result, 
some  express  companies  are  making  a  hard  struggle  to  earn 
enough  net  today  to  pay  modest  dividends  to  their  stock  or  share- 
holders, and  not  dig  into  their  surpluses  nor  impair  their  high 
financial  standing. 

The  express  business  is  peculiar  to  itself  in  that  out  of  every 
gross  dollar  the  companies  charge  the  public  for  service,  they 
immediately  pay  out  in  the  form  of  wages,  rents,  horse-board, 
renewals  of  equipment,  taxes,  payments  to  railways,  claims,  gen- 
eral expenses,  etc,  from  90  to  98  cents.  If  some  express  com- 
panies can  make  net  from  three  to  five  cents  out  of  a  gross 
dollar  charge,  they  are  doing  well. 

The  rates  in  effect  by  express  companies  today  are  reasonable, 
we  believe,  based  upon  the  cost  of  handling  the  business. 

There  are  two  ways  to  put  the  express  companies  out  of  busi- 
ness: One  way  is  to  raise  the  rates  from  50  per  cent,  to  200 
per  cent.,  i.  e.,  make  them  prohibitive  to  the  public  needing  such 
•ervice.  That  is  the  quickest  way  by  reason  of  the  kind  of  con- 
tracts obtaining  between  railway  and  express  companies.  The 
other  way  is  to  reduce  the  rates  most  materially,  which  could 
have  but  one  outcome,  namely,  the  ceasing  of  the  carrying  of 
express  on  passenger  trains.  You  certainly  must  know  that  it 
express  rates  were  made  the  same  as  freight  rates,  or  the  same 

'From   an   address  hrfore  tbe   Chicago   TraniporUtiOD   Aaaoctatiati.   Cbi- 


as  freight  rates  plus  the  cost  of  picking  up  and  delivering,  there 
would  be  no  freight  service,  as  the  transporution  would  all  be 
for  movement  by  express  on  passenger  trains.  The  traveling 
public  will  not  stand  for  mixed  trains  today,  but  demand  the 
fastest  passenger  service.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  not  thought 
of  it  before,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  on  the  larger  systems  of  rail- 
way it  is  a  question  of  serious  moment  how  they  are  to  handle 
the  express  on  passenger  trains  if  its  volume  continues  increas' 
ing,  and  the  volume  is  increasing  under  the  present  rates,  even  in 
the  face  of  the  extremely  good  service  offered  by  tbe  freight 
departments  of  railways  in  the  form  of  their  fast  freight  lin«» 
and  package  cars  of  recent  years.  There  is  one  thing  certain 
to  me  and  that  is,  that  the  reasonable  rates  charged  by  express 
companies  today  cannot  be  materially  raised,  nor  materially  low- 
ered without  detriment  of  the  shipping  public,  as  well  as  to  the 
express  companies,  and  I  verily  believe  that  this  will  be  the  con- 
clusion reached  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  after 
the  very  thorough  investigation  of  express  matters  upon  which 
it  is  now  engaging. 

If  you  learn  that  the  government  postal  department,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  more  rapid  movement  of  mails,  causes  a  fast 
mail  train  to  be  run  between  such  prominent  business  centers 
as  Chicago  and  St.  Paul,  you  will  find  the  express  company  op- 
erating over  such  railway  lines,  will  have  one  or  two  through 
express  cars  on  the  train,  even  though  passengers  are  not  car- 
ried, and  the  express  cars  will  not  run  empty.  These  fast  trains 
carrying  express  matter  are  sometimes  profitable  and  sometimes 
not,  but  the  express  companies  are  keeping  abreast  of  the  times, 
and,  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  and  earnings  as  derived  from 
the  express  rates  in  effect,  giving  to  the  public  the  best  service 
possible,  and  continually  working  with  the  end  in  view  of  im- 
proving the  service  and  making  themselves  more  indispensable 
to  the  American  shipping  public. 

I  had  intended  to  close  this  short  talk  with  the  foregoing,  but 
have  been  asked  to  say  something  specifically  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  express  rates  because  of  its  being  prominently  in  the 
newspapers  of  today ;  I  will  speak  of  this  only  from  an  operating 
man's,  point  of  view.  I  am  not  a  traffic  man,  and  you  must  know 
that  the  traffic  department  and  the  operating  department  of  rail- 
ways and  express  companies  are  distinctly  separate,  and  are  con- 
ducted each  by  experts  of  their  own,  although  the  experts  of 
each  must  have  a  general  insight  into  the  work  of  the  other  de- 
partments. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  contracts  between  express  compa- 
nies and  railways,  but  the  one  most  universally  in  use,  particu- 
larly upon  railway  systems  of  any  considerable  mileage,  is  the 
percentage  contract,  by  means  of  which  of  all  express  earnings 
accruing  upon  such  railway,  about  50  per  cent,  are  paid  over  to 
the  railway.  It  is  true  there  are  contracts  where  even  a  greater 
percentage  is  paid  to  railways,  and  likewise  true  that  a  lesser 
percentage  is  paid  to  railway  companies.  This  percentage,  how- 
ever, in  the  past  decade  is  gradually  and  surely  increasing  by 
reason  chiefly  of  the  claim  of  railways  of  the  increased  cost  of 
furnishing  continually  better,  L  c.,  faster  and  faster,  express 
passenger  train  service. 

Express  companies,  of  rourse,  have  the  cost  of  maintaining 
their  general  offices,  tariff  departments,  auditing  and  accounting 
departments,  their  division  superintendence,  their  messenger 
service  accompanying  the  goods  in  transit,  and  their  transfer  ex- 
penses at  junction  points,  but  the  greatest  outlay  of  all  is  the 
terminal  expense  in  cities  of  10,000  population  up  to  millions — 
the  cost  of  picking  up  and  delivering  goods  over  such  extensive 
areas. 

The  express  companies  do  not  and  cannot,  with  the  present 
terminal  service  furnished  by  them  and  demanded  of  them,  make 
any  money  on  short  haul  matter.  They  make  their  money  on 
long  haul  matter.  They  carry  any  amount  of  short  haul  matter 
today  at  their  present  rates  at  a  positive  loss. 

Example :  You  wish  to  go  visiting  to  Aurora,  Joliet,  Elgin  or 
Zion  City  and  take  your  trunk,  weighing  100  pounds,  with  you. 
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The  railways  carry  il  free  for  you  over  their  lines  on  your  ticket, 
but  you  pay  fifty  cents  to  have  a  baggage  company  pick  it  up  at 
your  residence  and  take  it  to  the  Union  Station,  and  you  pay  at 
the  other  end  of  your  journey  from  2S  cents  to  50  cents  to  have 
it  delivered  to  your  friend's  house;  and  you  do  not  consider  the 
charges  exorbitant. 

The  express  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  points  named  are  from 
50  cents  to  60  cents  per  100  pounds,  and  the  express  company 
will  pick  up  your  trunk  within  its  delivery  limits  in  Chicago  and 
deliver  it  within  Its  delivery  limits  at  the  points  named,  pay  to 
the  railways  25  cents  or  30  cents  of  the  50  cents  or  fiO  cents 
charge,  leaving  it  from  llYi  cents  to  15  cents  at  each  end  of  the 
line.  You  must  know  that  even  though  the  number  of  trunk  ship- 
ments might  be  considerable,  this  is  done  by  the  express  company 
at  a  positive  loss  where  the  area  of  free  service  is  so  large  as  in 
Chicago. 

Now.  if  a  trunk  of  such  weight  were  going  to  St.  paul,  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  rate  $2,  distance  500  miles — more  or  less — the  ex- 
press company,  after  paying  the  railway  $1,  would  have  left  50 
cents  for  each  end  of  its  line,  and  this  transaction  could,  as  a 
general  thing,  be  done  possibly  at  a  profit,  at  least  not  at  a  loss. 

If  the  trunk  were  going  to  Denver.  Wichita,  Fort  Worth,  or 
some  other  place  where  the  rate  was  $5,  after  paying  the  railway 
its  $2.50,  the  express  company  would  have  $1.25  for  each  end  of 
the  line,  and  it  would  make  good  net  money  out  of  the  transac- 
tion after  paying  the  terminal  and  messenger  and  transfer  ex- 
penses. 

Take  a  one-pound  package  of  merchandise  from  Chicago  to 
the  points  named ;  The  charges  are  25  to  30  cents.  Pay  12j4 
to  15  cents  to  the  railway,  and  do  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
the  6'/4  to  7'^  cents  at  each  end  of  the  line  is  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  terminal  charges,  collect  the  charges  upon  delivery 
and  pay  line  and  overhead  expenses? 

Take  a  7  pound  package  to  the  points  named:  Charges  will  be 
from  30  cents  to  $1,  i,  e,,  for  express  company,  7^  cents  to  25 
cents  at  each  end  of  the  line. 

Take  a  25-pouiid  package  to  the  points  named :  Charges  will 
be  from  35  cents  to  $1,85,  i.  e„  8Ji  cents  to  46^  cents  at  each  end 
of  the  line. 

This  sounds  big,  but  it  will  not  seem  so  when  I  tell  you  on  the 
authority  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  first  annual 
express  report  that  the  average  weight  of  a  piece  of  express, 
weighing  100  pounds  or  less,  is  twenty-five  and  fifty-seven  hun- 
dredths pounds,  and  the  average  revenue  on  same  is  forty-four 
and  forty-seven  hundredths  cents.  Further,  the  number  of  pieces 
of  express  weighing  100  pounds  or  less  was  over  95  per  cent,  of 
the  total  number  of  pieces  handled.  We  have  in  this  as  concise 
and  accurate  a  basis  as  can  be  arrived  at.  It  is  very  bard  to 
determine  to  a  nicety  what  it  costs  to  pick  up  a  one-pound  pack- 
age at  No.  50  State  street,  Chicago,  and  a  25-pound  package  at 
No.  52  State  street,  and  a  lOO-pound  package  at  No.  54  State 
street,  all  by  the  same  wagon  force  on  the  same  trip,  or  by  dif- 
ferent wagon  forces  on  different  trips;  and  there  are  no  better 
statistics  available  as  yd  than  these  Interstate  Commerce  figures, 
which  show  that  the  express  companies'  rates  or  charges  upon 
each  package  weighing  100  pounds  or  less  regardless  of  distance 
to  be  transported,  average  about  44'/i  cents,  and  the  weight  aver- 
ages about  25'A  pounds. 

Now  with  the  railway  getting  22^  cents,  there  is  left  to  the 
express  company  ll.Vi  cents  for  each  end  of  the  line  for  terminal 
expenses,  general  expenses,  transfer  expenses,  line  expenses,  and 
in  fact,  expenses  of  all  kinds,  e.tcept  only  payments  to  the  rail- 
ways, and  you  may  well  believe  that  the  manaRement  of  express 
companies  hold  their  operating  offices  right  down  to  the  line, 
authorizing  disbursements  only  for  expenditures  actually  needed 
for  the  conduct  and  welfare  of  the  business. 

Now.  as  to  oiir  present  troubles ;  The  boundaries  of  the 
average  state  are  such  that  the  interstate  express  carriage  wil! 
be  from  one  mile  to  500  miles,  with  present  express  rates  ranging 
on  such  mileage  from  50  cents  to  $2,50  per  100  pounds.  In  other 
words,  practically  all  interstate  business  comes  under  the  head 


cf  short  haul  business,  and  so  far  as  the  greatest  item  of  cost 
to  an  express  company  is  concerned,  namely,  the  terminal  ex- 
pense, it  costs  us  just  as  much  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  a  given 
weight,  whether  it  is  to  be  transported  a  few  miles  at  a  50  cent 
rate,  500  miles  at  a  $2.50  rate,  or  2,500  miles  at  an  $11.50  rate. 
The  result  is  obvious.  We  cannot  stand  any  reduction  on  our 
short  haul  rates  except  at  the  cost  to  our  long  haul  patrons. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  express  company  which  could 
operate  ever  all  the  mileage  in  the  slate  of  Illinois  and  over  ab- 
solutely no  other  mileage  than  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  under  the 
express  rates  in  effect  today  and  give  the  service  the  companies 
are  giving  except  .only  at  a  continual  loss. 


The  steel  barge  Mastodon  was  built  by  the  New  York  Ship 
Building  Company,  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  Morgan's  Louisiana  & 
Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company,  and  it  has  been  in  ser- 
vice for  over  a  year,  transferring  passenger  and  freight  trains 
across  the  Mississippi  river  at  New  Orleans.  She  is  said  to  be 
the  largest  steel  barge  in  America.  The  barge  takes  over  16 
passenger  trains  every  24  hours,  and  between  these  regular 
passenger  trips  she  handles  on  an  average  about  3,200  freight 
cars  per  month.  The  boat  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory 
for  the  purpose,  as  she  handles  quicker  and  tows  easier  than  the 
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Half  Mid-Ship  Section*. 

old    wooden   boat   now   replaced,   which   was   of   smaller   dimen- 

In  ordinary  conditions,  when  the  current  of  the  river  is  not 
particularly  swift,  one  tug  boat  of  about  1,000  h.  p.  is  used  to 
handle  the  barge.  Under  adverse  weather  conditions,  or  when 
the  current  of  the  river  is  unusually  strong,  an  auxiliary  tug  of 
about  400  h.   p.   is  employed. 

The  trip  from  C.imden,  where  the  barge  was  built,  to  New 
Orleans  took  nine  days.  At  the  Delaware  breakwater  she  was 
taken  in  low  by  the  Southern  Pacific  steamer  El  Paso,  and 
towed  around  Hatteras  down  the  Atlantic  ocean,  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  and  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  mouth 
of  the   Mississippi   river.     The  ,^9g^gv  (jJoy^^Q  Atlantic   and 
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through  the   Straits   was  made  under  average  weather  condi- 
tions, at  a  speed  of  ten  miles  per  hour.    In  the  Gulf  had  weather 

was  encountered,  but  on  arrival  at  New  Orleans  the  barge  was 
carefully  examined  and  not  s.  single  loose  rivet  was  found. 
The  Mastodon  was  buill  extra  strong,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  heavy  loads  of  the  trains  to  be  carried,  but  also  because  it 
was  necessary  to  tow  her  such  a  long  distance  in  the  open  sea. 
She  is  of  steel  throughout  and  carries  three  parallel  tracks 
on  12  ft.  centers.  Under  each  rail  there  is  a  longiludinal  girder 
running  the  entire  length  of  the  boat.  This  girder  construc- 
tion is  designed   so  as  properly  to  carry  the  heavy  loads  which 


double  4  in  x  4  in  U  3  lb  angles  and  one  4  m  x  S  in  178  lb. 
angle  at  bottom  The  bottom  longitudinals  are  composed  of 
24  in  17  1  lb  plates  connected  to  the  shell  by  double  3^  in  x 
iyi  in  8  5  lb  angles  and  one  continuous  angle  of  similar  size 
on  the  upper  edge 

All  bottom  plating  is  steel  weighing  18  lbs  per  sq  ft  The 
upper  shell  sheets  are  22  lb  and  the  lower  ones  20  lb  through- 
out and  the  shell  generally  has  double  fueled  edge  landings  and 
triple  lap  butts  Other  principal  figures  relating  to  the  construc- 
tiin  are  shown  on  the  drawings 

•\  tel  of  bell  and  whistle  signals  are  placed  on  the  after  part 
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Framing  of  8t«el  Barge. 


are     imposed    when    the   locomotive    first   comes   on     the   barge 

The  following  are  the  general  dimensions  of  the  boat;  Length 
over  all.  368  ft.;  width  of  hull.  50  ft.;  depth  at  center,  II  ft. 
4  in.  The  general  construction  is  shown  in  the  drawings.  The 
pilot  house  is  located  on  a  truss  bridge  50  ft.  from  one  end  and 
22  ft.  6  in.  above  rails.  There  is  one  continuous  15-lb  sleet 
deck,  and  there  arc  six  water-tight  bulkheads.  The  frame  bars 
consist  of  8-in.  16!4-lb.  channels.  The  three  longitudinal  deck 
girders  are  30  in  deep,  and  the  three  bottom  ones  24  in.  deep. 
Those    under   the   deck   have    a   30-in.,   20-lb.    web   plate,   with 


of  the  barge  and  wires  in  a  conduit  lead  from  the  pilot  house  to 
the  signals.  A  search-light  14  in.  in  diameter  is  mounted  on 
the  roof  of  the  pilot  house,  with  necessary  apparatus  for 
manipulation  from  within.  Electric  current  for  the  search-light 
and  signaling  is  obtained  from  a  generator  on  the  tug,  and 
steam  pipes  for  the  capstan  and  whistles  are  ctnnecled  to  the 
tug  boiler. 

We  are  indebted  to  Guy  ifopkins,  cpcrating  engineer  of  Mor- 
gan's Louisiana  &  Te.tas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company,  for 
the  drawings,  photograph  and  inforniation  relating  to  this  large 
car  transport. 


Steel  Barge  Mastodon;   Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas. 
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ARQENTINE  RAILWAYS. 

The  official  report  of  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
for  1909  shows  that  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country  increased 
during  the  year  651  miles,  ipaking  a  total  of  15,402  miles  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Of  this  S24  miles  was  double-lrack  road.  Of 
the  lota],  9,519  miles  was  of  5  ft.  6  in.  gage,  1,318  of  standard 
(4  ft  8yi  in.)  and  4,565  of  metre  gase.  There  were  400  inhabit- 
ants per  mile  of  railway — a  little  more  than  in  this  country.  The 
capital  invested  was  $56,673  per  mile,  against  $59,259  in  this 
country.  The  state  owned  1,894  miles  in  Argentina,  all  of  metre 
gage.  The  rolling  stock  was  at  the  rate,  per  100  miles  of  railway, 
of  18,4  locomotives,  16.1  passenger  cars  and  408  freight  cars; 
while  in  the  United  States  there  were  24.3  locomotives,  19.3 
passenger  cars  and  881  freight  cars  per  100  miles.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  the  Argentine  passenger  cars  was  27  tonsi  of 
8-wheeled  freight  cars,  29,000  lbs.  on  the  broad  gage,  23,000  lbs. 
on  the  standard,  and  17,600  on  the  metre  gage. 

This  average  locomotive  mileage  was  26,800;  only  65  per  cent. 
of  which  was  train  mileage,  and  30  per  cent  credited  to  switch- 
ing. The  average  mileage  made  by  passenger  cars  was  36,434 
miles ;  by  freight  cars,  9,087. 

The  traffic  was  at  the  rate,  per  mile  of  road,  of  82,494  pas- 
sengers and  278X>73  tons  per  mile  of  road,  or,  more  intelligibly, 
.  to  113  passengers  and  381  tons  of  freight  moved  each  way  daily 
over  the  entire  system,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  daily 
movement  in  this  country  of  189  passengers  and  1,493  tons  per 
mile.  Argentina  resembles,  so  far  as  traffic  is  concerned,  our 
Middle  West  at  an  earlier  day;  its  production  being  almost  ex- 
clusively agricultural,  and  growing  rapidly  as  the  pampas  are 
brought  under  cultivation,  and  stock  growing  extends  in  the  pre- 
viously uninhabited  districts  to  the  south.  In  1909  live  stock 
made  up  9,3  per  cent,  of  the  total  freight  carried;  farm  products, 
31.S  per  cent. ;  building  materials,  17.2  per  cent. ;  manufactures 
(nearly  all  flour,  sugar  and  spirits),  10,5  per  cent.  Coal  made 
but  2>i  per  %ent.  of  the  whole,  and  was  not  half  the  weight  of 
the  firewood  and  charcoal  carried. 

The  importance  of  Argentina  in  the  world's  markets  is  due 
not  so  much  to  the  quantity  of  grain  and  stock  produced,  but 
to  the  fact  that,  the  population  being  small,  by  far  the  larger  part 
of  it  is  exported,  Argentina  has  little  more  than  6/XM,000  in- 
habitants ;  but  in  1909  its  railways  carried  156,500,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  106,000,000  of  com,  and  over  31fl00/M0  of  flaxseed.  And 
while  here  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  corn  is  fed  at  home, 
in  Argentina  only  286,550  hogs  were  carried  in  1909  (against 
4,500,000  cattle  and  10,300,000  sheep). 

That  year  was  an  unfavorable  one  in  Argentina,  however. 
The  year  before  19  per  cent  more  sheep,  17!4  per  cent,  more 
wool,  nearly  40  per  cent,  more  wheat,  and  25  per  cent  more 
flaxseed  was  carried.  The  pampas  are  liable  to  droughts  and 
to  visitations  of  locusts,  which  make  the  production  very  uneven. 

The  average  rates  received  in  1909  were  1.89  cents  per  pas- 
senger mile,  and  1.71  cents  per  ton  mile,  against,  in  the  United 
States,  1,928  cents  per  passenger  mile  and  0.763  cent  per  ton 
mile.  Gross  earnings  in  Argentina  were  $6,^2  per  mile,  working 
expenses  61  per  cent,,  and  net  earnings  $2,620.  In  the  United 
States,  gross  earnings  were  $10,356,  working  expenses  66  per 
cent,  and  net  earnings  $3,S05  per  mile,  or  railways  having  carried 
69  per  cent  more  passenger  and  nearly  three  times  as  much 
freight  per  mile  as  the  Argentine  roads. 

The  number  of  employees  per  mile  was  6.81  in  Argentina 
and  6.38  in  the  United  Stales.    The  traffic  effected  per  employee 


miles  i 


9  $435  i 


Argen 
the   United 
Argentina 


i  12,114  passenger  miles  and  40,833 
19,953    passenger    miles    and    149,527    toi 
States.     The  average  pay  per  employee 
and  $657  here. 

The  principal  railways  in  Argentina  ; 
by  the  English;  but  there  is  also  an  imporUnt  French  system, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  state  railways.  The  shop  employees  are 
largely  foreigners,  including  many  British,  but  the  chief  foreign 
population  is  Italian. 


;  owned  and  worked 


THE  CONDITION   OF  THE   EGYPTIAN   RAILWAYS. 

In  a  communication  by  M.  P.  Arminjon,  in  the  Rtvue  Econo- 
miqtit  Internationale  there  was  given  recently  a  general  resume 
of  the  Egyptian  railway  siluatioa  According  to  Prof.  Arminjon, 
the  railways  owned  and  operated  by  the  Egyptian  government 
have  a  total  length  of  1,975  miles.  In  1880,  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  TewRk  Pasha,  there  were  but  888  miles  so  owned. 
Even  10  years  later  the  system  had  only  grown  by  61  miles.  In 
1902  construction  was  vigorously  pushed  and  the  purchase  from 
the  Keneh  Assouan  Railway  of  the  186  miles  of  line  which  it 
was  operating  raised  the  figure  to  1,447  miles.  Since  then  the 
government  acquired,  in  1906,  392  miles  of  standard  gage  track 
from  the  Sucveries  company  and,  in  1909,  bought  from  the 
Corporation  of  Western  Egypt  122  miles,  connecting  Fashut,  in  up- 
per Egypt,  with  the  grand  oasis  of  Khargeh  in  the  Libyan  desert 

The  Egyptian  treasury  now  realizes  a  remunerative  revenue 
from  its  railways.  This  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  taken 
from  the  latest  financial  statement: 

Year.  Giou  Receipts.     Diit 

IMS »1S,504,589  fl 

l«,e87,9r 


18,481,167 

17.809,378 
16,918,907 


S6,877,JW' 

a!  3541792 
7,01S,092 
6,fi90,B7i 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  operating  expenses 
run  at  from  61.35  to  64  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts. 
The  following  table  gives  the  growth  of  the  capital  invested : 

Cipilsl, 
.,.   $120,568,800 


1903.. 
190" 


108,176.032  1907 __., 

110,319.667  1908 130.123,657 

114,048,000  1909    (provided).      130,429,440 


For  the  past  ten  years  a  number  of  private  companies  have 
been  busily  engaged  in  the  construction  of  secondary  narrow 
gage  lines  in  the  Delta  and  the  province  of  Fayoum.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  well  built,  and  collectively  they  contribute 
almost  as  much  traffic  as  that  which  Is  drawn  from  the  standard 
railway  of  the  state.  In  1907  the  Egyptian  Light  Railway  oper- 
ated 573  miles;  the  Lower  Egypt  Railway,  68  miles;  the 
Fayoum  Light  Railways,  104  miles;  the  Salt  &  Soda  Company, 
which  has  a  concession  of  the  valley  of  Wady  Natroum,  31 
miles.  The  Daira  of  the  khedive  has  at  last  built  a  road  along 
the  west  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 'which  has  been  carried  as 
far  as  Fuka,  133  miles,  of  which  99  miles  is  of  standard  gage, 
as  far  as  Debba,  and  which  will  eventually  be  extended,  without 
doubt,  in  the  direction  of  Tripoli  The  toul  length  of  the 
Egyptian  railways  is,  therefore,  about  2,480  miles.  If  we  consider 
that  the  superficial  area  of  the  country,  disregarding  the  desert, 
is  but  12,665  square  miles,  including  the  Nile  and  the  canals, 
which  reduce  the  habitable  area  of  the  country  to  11,072  square 
miles  (about  the  area  of  Belgium  or  Sicily)  and  to  about  800 
square  miles  of  arable  land,  it  is  seen  that  these  figures  of 
railway  mileage  make  a  very  creditable  showing. 

The  main  line  which  serves  Egypt  from  Alexandria  to  the 
first  cataract,  and  from  which  all  the  others  branch,  crosses  the 
two  arms  of  (he  Nile  to  Kafr-el-Zaiat  and  Benha,  where  a 
branch  connects  for  Zagaziz  and  Ishmailah  at  Port  Said  and 
Suez.  From  Tantah,  which  is  located  almost  at  the  center  of 
the  Delta,  another  line  runs  to  Damietta  and  Mansourah ;  reach- 
ing Cairo,  it  again  crosses  the  Nik,  from  which  place  it  is  on  the 
left  bank.  At  Nag-Hamadi  it  crosses  to  the  right  (east)  bank. 
At  417  miles  from  Cairo,  starting  from  Luxor  the  gage  is  nar- 
nowed  to  41.75  in,  for  the  remaining  136  miles  to  Assouan,  the 
terminus.  The  gages  of  the  Egyptian  Railways  jre  a^s  follows ; 
State,  4  ft  85  in.;  Khargeh  Oasis,  29.5  in.;  Delta  Light  Rail- 
ways, 29.5  in.;  Fayoum,  29,5  in.;  Luxor-Assouan,  41.75  in. 

One  of  the  reasons  far  the  remarkable  development  of  the 
Egyptian  railways  is  the  complete  absence  of  country  roads,  up 
to  a  recent  period,  and  the  inability  of  the  main  highways,  started 
in  1890,  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the  population.  Up 
to  that  time,  the  Nile,  the  canals  and  the  irrigating  basins,  with 
a  few  miles  of  roads  laid  out  about  the  principal  cities,  supplied 
the  only  means  of  inland  communication^ 
I  zed  by  V 
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The  Office  of  Public  Roads,  of  the  Agricultural  Department, 
has  issued  bulletin  No.  38,  describing  methods  of  examining 
bituminous  road  materials. 

The  plans  for  building  new  subways  in  Boston  are  said  to  be 
now  in  condition  to  be  carried  out;  the  state  legislation  and  the 
city  government  having  taken  final  action  preparatory  to  the 
beginning  of  work. 

The  government  has  begun  suit  at  Los  Angeles  against  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  for  violation  of  the  hours- 
of-service  law,  in  requiring  certain  telegraphers  to  work  more 
than  nine  hours  a  day. 

The  educational  bureau  of  the  Illinois  Central,  since  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  establishment  on  July  I,  has  received  S,000 
applications  for  membership  from  employees  of  the  road.  More 
than  2,300  employees  are  regular  students  of  one  or  more  of  the 
different  courses  offered. 

The  Great  Northern  Railway  is  to  install  telephones  for  use 
in  train  despatching  on  119  miles  of  its  lines  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, having  ordered  selectors  from  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany. This  road  now  has  nearly  4,000  miles  of  telephone  lines 
in  use  for  train  despatching. 

The  "California  Limited"  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  running  between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles,  and  which  was 
put  on  in  the  month  of  May  last,  has  passed  Albuquerque  on 
time  every  trip  but  two ;  and  the  westbound  train  has  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  on  time  every  trip  but  two. 

An  airship  built  for  the  British  government  was  wrecked 
at  Barrow-in-Furness,  England,  last  Sunday,  the  first  time 
it  was  taken  out  of  its  shed.  This  balloon  is  said  to  have 
cost  $400,000  and  the  wreck  appears  to  have  been  the  result 
largely  of  improper  design  of  the  framework, 

Ofiicers  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  were 
called  before  the  Governor  of  Georgia  this  week  to  answer 
to  charges  of  having  exacted  illegal  charges  on  the  Western 
&  Atlantic  division  of  the  road,  which  is  owned  by  the  state 
of  Georgia  and  operated  under  contract  by  the  N.  C.  & 
St.  L. 

It  has  been  announced  that  within  a  short  time  the  Texas  & 
Pacitic  will  use  oil  instead  of  coal  for  fuel  on  all  of  its  locomo- 
tives, and  that  on  the  Texas  and  Arkansas  divisions  of  the  St 
Louis  Southwestern  also  oil  is  to  be  used  exclusively,  the  supply 
for  these  two  roads  to  be  obtained  from  the  Caddo  oil  fields 
in  Louisiana. 

The  victory  of  the  conservative  party  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion m  Canada  is  expected  to  cause  a  change  in  the  status  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  Railway.  Construction  of  this  railway  has 
already  been  begun  by  the  Laurier  government  and  it  was 
I  lease  it  to  one  of  the  large  companies;  but 
es,  in  their  campaign  speeches,  promised  that 
the  road  should  be  not  only  owned,  but  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. 

On  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  last  Sunday,  telephone 
conversation  was  carried  on  between  Montreal  and  Fort 
William,  995  miles  over  a  No.  9  iron  telegraph  wire,  grounded ; 
and,  according  to  the  reports,  the  experiment  was  a  marked 
success.  The  instruments  used  are  of  a  new  design,  invented 
by  David  H,  Wilson  of  Chicago.  The  apparatus  is  said  to 
be  well  adapted  to  use  on  composite  circuits^telegraph  and 
telephone. 

Figures  compiled  from  the  records  of  32  of  the  leading 
Texas  railways  show  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
3D,  igii,  a  total  o(  $2,505,084  was  paid  ooit  by  them  in  the 
settlement  of  personal  injury  cases,  being  an  average  of  $184.68 
for  every  mile  or  road  operated  and  included  in  the  com- 
pilation. This  amount  was  2.63  per  cent,  of  the  total  operat- 
ing revenue  of  the  roads  and  3.4  per  cent,  of  the  total  operat- 
ing expenses  for  the  same  period. 

High  heels  and  hobble  skirts  are  responsible  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  injuries  sustained  by  women  while  getting  on 
and  off  trains   and   mounting  and   descending   stairways  in   sta- 


tions. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  three  months  had  73  such 
cases.  The  reports  read;  "Heel  caught  on  step  of  coach  and 
tore  off';  "High  heel  caught  while  descending  stairs,  wore 
hobble  skirt",  and  so  oa  And  the  claim  agent,  with  all  his 
philosophy  can  only  sigh,  and  observe  that  "women  of  all  times 
have  followed  styles  that  are  dangerous  to  life  and  limb." 

Clerks,  weigh  masters  and  warehouse  employees  of  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Yazoo  i  Mississippi  Valley,  at  Memphis,  Tenn. ; 
New  Orleans,  La.,  and  Jackson  and  Vicksburg,  Miss.,  went  out 
on  a  strike  on  September  25,  between  600  and  700  men  being  in- 
volved. The  strike  order  is  said  to  have  been  issued  because 
the  roads  refused  to  recognize  the  union  and  arrange  a  system 
contract,  and  because  three  members  of  the  organization  hold- 
ing union  cards  were  discharged  at  East  St.  Louis,  III.  The 
officers  anticipated  no  trouble  in  tilling  the  places  of  the  striking 
clerks.  At  New  Orleans  on  the  27th,  according  to  a  press 
despatch  410  sheet  metal  workers  and  locomotive  firemen  struck, 
in  sympathy  with  the  clerks. 

Between  1,500  and  1,600  car  shop  men  and  inspectors  on  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  went  out  on  a  strike  on  September  23 
following  a  disagreement  with  the  officers  regarding  a  new 
schedule  of  wages.  The  employees  asked  that  officers  grant  a 
joint  conference  to  the  men  pn  the  lines  in  Texas  and  those  on 
the  other  parts  of  the  system,  which,  according  to  the  legal  de- 
partment of  the  railway,  cannot  legally  be  done  under  the  law  of 
Texas,  requiring  corporations  doing  business  in  Texas  to  main- 
tain their  separate  identity.  President  A.  A.  Allen  said  that  offi- 
cers of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  Railway  and  of  the  Mis- 
souri, Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  are  willing  to  meet  the  work- 
men of  each  corporation,  but  they  cannot  meet  Texas  workmen 
in  conference  with  workmen  not  employed  by  the  Texas  corpora- 
tion. The  principal  shops  of  the  system  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  and 
Denison,  Tex,,  were  closed  when  the  strike  order  was  issued. 

The  strike  of  track-repair  men  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  appears  to  have  been  a  complete  failure.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  road  say  that  in  New  York  state  the  places  of  the 
men  who  left  work  were  readily  filled,  and  that  in  Pennsylvania 
only  one-third  of  the  men  joined  in  the  strike.  In  New  Jersey 
none  of  the  men  left  their  work;  yet  the  appeal  of  the  leader  of 
the  strikers  to  the  governor  of  that  state  elicited  from  him  a 
letter,  which  was  published,  saying  that  in  his  opinion  the  men 
seemed  to  be  making  a  just  and  reasonable  demand ;  that  officers 
of  the  railway  company  were  unwisely  hostile  and  that  the  head 
of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Labor  ought  to  co-operate 
with  the  authorities  of  New  York  State,  with  a  view  to  helping 
the  strikers.  State  I^bor  Commissioner  Bryant  called  on  Presi- 
dent Truesdale  of  the  railway,  but  reported  that  his  visit  had  been 
fruitless.  On  Tuesday  of  this  week  special  officers  armed  with 
rifles  were  reported  in  service  along  the  Bloomsburg  division  of 
the  road  and  also  the  trains  of  that  division.  Assaults  on  some 
pf  the  trackmen  led  to  the  conclusion  that  special  guards  were 
necessary. 

Pennsylvania  Tralni  In  th«  HudMn  Terminal. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  apnounces  that  beginning  October 
1  passenger  trains  will  be  run  through  between  Manhattan  Trans- 
fer 6,4  miles  west  of  Jersey  City  and  the  Hudson  Terminal, 
Church  and  Cortlandt  streets,  New  York,  using  the  Hudson 
river  tunnel  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Railroad.  Thus  pas- 
sengers by  the  Pennsylvania  traveling  to  or  from  lower  New 
York  City  will  change  cars  at  Manhattan  Transfer  instead  of 
at  Jersey  City,  and  in  the  case  of  trains  which  run  to  or  from 
the  Thirty-second  street  (uptown)  station,  passengers  will  have 
to  change  only  once,  instead  of  twice  as  at  present.  This  six- 
mile  section  of  the  New  York  division  has  been  electrified  and 
is  to  be  made  a  separate  despatching  division  because  of  the  use 
of  it  by  the  electric  trains  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan.  New 
automatic  block  signals  have  also  been  put  in.  These  are  opper- 
quadrant  three-position,  the  same  as  those  on  the  new  line  to 
the  Pennsylvania  terminal,  at  Thirty-second  street.  The  Hudson 
&  Manhattan  tunnel  tracks  emerge  and  join  the  tracks  of  the 
Pennsylvania  at  a  point  a  short  distance  east  of  Shanley's  Cut, 
between  Jersey  City  a    '  "     ' 
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river.  The  time  of  trains  from  Hudson  terminal  tu  Manhattan 
Transfer  will  be  16  minutes,  the  same  as  that  of  trains  from  thij 
uptown  terminal. 

A  special  train  with  officers  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ran  through  from  the  Hudson  Ter- 
minal in  Manhattan  to  the  Manhattan  Transfer  in  New  Jersey, 
on  September  27,  over  the  new  line  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan, 
which  is  to  be  completed  to  Newark,  N.  J.  The  run  was  made 
in  15  minutes  and  15  seconds,  which  is  a  minute  and  a  quarter 
faster  than  the  schedule  lime  for  regular  trains.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  will  continue  its  shuttle  trains  between  Manhattan 
Transfer  and  Jersey  City,  and  there  will  be  10  incoming  trains  and 
five  outgoing  trains,  which  now  use  the  Jersey  City  station,  which 
will  hereafter  arrive  at  and  depart  from  the  Pennsylvania  sta- 
tion, in  New  York  City.  The  road  from  Manhattan  Transfer 
on  to  Newark  is  finished,  except  about  50  ft,  of  viaduct.  The 
fares  through  the  tube  and  on  to  Newark  will  be  the  same  as 
the  Pennsylvania  charges  for  the  same  trip  at  present.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  way  the  trains  will  run  over  Pennsylvania 
tracks,  and  the  Pennsylvania  paid  for  about  60  cars.  They  are 
labeled  with  the  name  of  Hudson  &  Manhattan,  but  are  painted 
Pennsylvania  red.  On  the  completion  of  the  line  to  Newark, 
the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  will  run  trains  from  New  York  to 
Newark. 

Railway  Schooling  In  Pittsburgh. 

The  Evening  School  of  Economics  of  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh will  this  year  give  special  courses  in  transportation  and  al- 
lied subjects.  The  courses  will  be  given  Thursday  evenings. 
The  plan  will  provide  systematic  study  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  American  railways,  their  present  ownership  and 
control,  the  organiiation  of  the  railway  company  and  how  it  does 
its  work,  financing,  the  freight,  passenger  and  mail  service,  regu- 
lation by  the  federal  and  state  authorities,  the  work  and  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  principles  of  rale 
making,  and  government  ownership.  Attention  also  will  be 
given  to  the  inland  waterway  question  and  merchant  marine, 
subsidies,  etc. — Pittsburgh  Times. 


ln«p«Ctora   of    Safety   Appliances   and    Hours    of    Service. 

The  United  States  Civil  Service  Comntission  announces  an 
examination  on  November  6-7,  1911,  to  secure  eligibles  from 
which  to  fill  positions  of  inspectors  oE  safety  appliances  and  in- 
spector of  hours  of  service  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, unless  it  shall  be  decided  in  the  interest  of  the  service 
to  fill  such  vacancies  by  reinstatement,  transfer,  or  promotion. 
It  is  expected  that  approximately  six  appointments  will  be  made 
to  the  position  of  inspector  of  safety  appliances  and  four  ap- 
pointments to  the  position  of  inspector  of  hours  of  service.  The 
salary  of  the  position  of  the  former  is  $1,800,  the  latter,  $1,500. 
The  duties  of  the  safety  appliance  inspectors  will  comprise  the 
making  of  inspections  and  reports  as  required  by  the  safety  ap- 
pliance acts;  ihe  duties  of  the  hours  of  service  inspectors  will 
be  Ihe  making  of  inspections  and  reports  as  required  by  the 
hours  of  service  law.  Both  safety  appliance  and  hours  of  serv- 
ice inspectors  may  be  required  to  investigate  accidents  as  re- 
quired by  section  3  of  the  accident  investigation  law  of  May  6,  1910, 

Applicants  for  the  position  of  inspector  of  safety  applia 


eight  years'  experience  in  steam  railway 
r,  engineman,  trainman,  yardman,  fireman, 
t  least  five  years'  such  experience  as  man- 
ivision  superintendent,  trainmaster,  master 
r  builder,  general  car  foreman,  road  fore- 
air-brake  supervisor,  and  must,  within  two 
;  the  date  of  his  application,  have  been  in 
e  or  more  of  the  capacities  mentioned,  or 
iteam  railway  equipment  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates  or  any  state  or  territory,  provided 
he  has  had  experience  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  positions  above 
referred  lo. 

Applicant    for   the   position   of   inspector   of   hours   of   service 
must  have  at  least  eight  years'  experience  as  trainmaster,  yard- 
1  despatcher,  telegraph  operator,  block-signal   opera- 
or,  engineman,  fireman,  trainman,  or  yardman, 
interested   either    directly 


must  have  had  a 

or  yardmaster,  or  s 
agcr,  general  or  d 
mechanic,  master  c: 
man  of  engines  or 
years  next  preccdin 
active  service  in  or 
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under  inspection  shall  be  eligible  fur  appointment  to  either  of 
these  positions. 

The  scope  of  the  practical  questions  to  be  given  applicants 
for  the  position  of  inspector  of  safety  appliances  will  be  gen- 
erally the  equipment  of  locomotives  and  cars  as  prescribed  by 
the  United  Slates  safety  appliance  standards,  and  train  opera- 
tion and  rules  (comprising  practical  questions  relating  to  the 
construction,  repair,  operation,  and  inspection  of  locomotives, 
cars,  and  their  appurtenances). 

The  applicants  for  the  position  of  inspector  of  hours  of  service 
will  be  given  practical  questions  on  standard  train  and  block- 
signal  rules,  on  the  operation  of  trains,  the  manner  of  keeping 
train   sheets,  time  records,  and  block-signal  records,  etc. 

A  Problem  in  Psychology. 
A  paragraph  in  the  court  news  of  a  New  York  paper  says 
that  a  lawyer,  who  died  in  1906.  and  whose  estate  has  just  been 
settled,  had  751,860  shares  of  worthless  mining  slocks.  Surely 
this  is  an  awe  inspiring  record.  Was  he  an  altruist,  buying  up 
these  securities  so  as  to  remove  temptation  from  the  innocent 
public?  Or  was  be  merely  a  selfish  collector,  carried  away  by 
bis  enthusiasm  as  a  connoisseur  of  engravings? 


patented   article   required  to   be  used  on   any   locomotive  c 


A  DIaclple  of  Brandei*. 

A  fireman  was  up  for  examination  for  promotion.  He  passed 
a  fair  test  on  the  rules  and  machinery,  but  during  al!  of  it  the 
examiner  was  constantly  lecturing  him  as  to  the  need  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel  and  oil.  so  that  by  the  ti:ne  he  finished  his 
examination  it  was  pretty  well  on  his  nerves. 

Having  finished  the  technical  part  the  examiner  put  to  him  this 
question:  "Supposing  you  are  the  engineer  of  a  freight  train  on  a 
single  track,  and  you  sec  that  a  collision  with  a  passenger  train 
is  imminent  and  you  know  that  you  could  not  stop  your  train, 
what  would  you  do?" 

The  man.  unstrung  by  the  vigorous  instruction  he  had  received 
as  to  economy,  replied :  "Why,  1  would  grab  the  oil  can  in  one 
hand  and  a  lump  of  coal  in  the  other,  and  jump." — Atchison 
Globe. 

Equipment  Note. 

The  passciiger  traffic  on  the  Morrislown  &  Erie  has  increased 
30  per  cenL  within  the  last  year,  yet  the  company  has  not  added 
to  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  road.  The  same  old  car  (which 
previous  to  its  installation  on  the  line,  was  one  of  the  venerated 
relics  of  the  Erie)  is  the  only  accommodatioa  But  there  are 
rumors  that  the  company  is  going  to  double  its  capacity:  is 
going  to  procure  another  ear — one  made  after  the  Civil  War. 
not  before— and  if  this  is  a  fact  it  may  deter  patrons  from  mak- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  state  railway  commission. — New  York 
Commercial. 

U.  S.  Ste«t. 

To  quiet  unfounded  rumors,  the  directors  of  the  United  Stales 
Steel  Corporation,  after  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  issued  the 
following  statement,  signed  by  Messrs.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
Elbert   H.   Gary,  Committee  of  the  Board  : 

'"No  negotiations  whatever  have  taken  place  between  the  Steel 
Corporation  and  the  Department  of  Justice  looking  to  the  disso- 
lution or  disintegration  of  the  corporation.  The  corporation 
was  organised  for  business  reasons  and  purchased  its  various 
plants  to  promote  .'uch  business  and  not  to  restrain  trade  or 
obtain  a  monopoly.  In  all  its  operations  the  company  has  scrupu- 
lously observed  the  law  and  recognized  the  just  rights  of  its 
competitors  and  the  consumers  of  its  products.  So  far  as  its 
directors  are  aware,  no  complaint  has  ever  been  made  against  it 
by  cither  of  these  interests.  The  directors  are  advised  by  its 
counsel  that  its  existence  is  not  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  act 
as  interpreted  in  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

"In  view  of  this  record  and  this  advice  the  directors  feel  that 
their  duty  to  their  stockholders,  their  employees  and  the  public 
requires  that  they  should  set  al  rest  all  rumors  to  the  effect  that 
they  are  contemplating  any  voluntary  dissolution  or  disintegra- 
tion of  the  corporation,  or  have  any  belief  that  it  is  subject  to 
such  dissolution  or  disintegration  by  legal  action.  We  believe 
that  the  organization  is  legal  and  that  if^n^x^ei^fnt^tf  ^oper 


1  is  legal  and  t'',^'g j^^^^^^  f^P' 
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value  and  the  corporal Jo 


Its  properties  are 

is  of  benefit  to  the  public  interest." 

Another  statement  given  out  was  to  the  effect  that  e 
are  buying  only  for  immediate  requirements.  "Nevertheless, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  volume  of  prompt  business  is  larger 
than  usu^l,  specifications  running  upwards  of  30,000  Ions  a  day. 
Of  the  4,500,000  tons  on  the  books,  of  which  920,000  tons  is  in- 
ter-company business,  it  may  be  said,  from  the  standpoint  of 
mill  operations,  it  is  belter  business  than  an  old  lime  contract 
order  book  of  double  the  tonnage,  inasmuch  as  it  represents 
active  business  capable  of  specifications  in  sufficient  volume  as 
required  to  operate  our  mills  on  the  present  basis  for  some 
months  to  come." 

Railway  Strike  In  Ireland. 

Railway  traffic  has  been  seriously  disturbed  in  Ireland  since 
September  16,  when  large  numbers  of  the  employees  of  the  Great 
Soulhem  &  Western  went  out  on  a  sympathetic  strike.  Freight 
iraflic  was  almost  completely  suspended  throughout  the  lines  of 
the  three  principal  roads,  and  the  passenger  train  service  was 
badly  disorganiied  for  several  days.  Press  despatches  received 
the  middle  of  last  week  indicated  that  the  strike  was  spreading 
and  the  food  supplies  of  the  larger  cities  were  becoming  short; 
but  later  reports  seem  to  indicate  that  the  companies  have  got 
the  better  of  the  strikers.  The  strike  was  neither  for  higher 
pay  nor  shorter  hours,  but  was  to  compel  the  companies  to  refuse 
to  carry  limber  shipped  by  merchants  whose  employees  had 
struck.  There  were  the  usual  reports  of  hostile  demonstrations 
against  (he  "strike  breakers,"  and  of  the  activities  of  pickets  in 
persuading  new  men  not  to  go  to  work.  In  general,  however, 
there  was  little  violence.  Troops  were  called  out  to  guard  some 
of  the  lines. 

Log  Angeles  Traffic  Aeeoclatlon. 

The  Los  Angeles  Traffic  Association  held  its  annual  dinner 
at  the  Angelus  Hotel  in  that  city,  September  18,  The  president 
of  the  association  for  the  ensuing  year  is  E.  L.  Blair;  secretary, 
C.  E.  Cline.  The  semi-monthly  luncheons  of  the  association 
will  be  resumed  beginning  October  2.  On  October  20  members 
of  the  association  will  go  to  San  Francisco  on  invitation  of  the 
traffic  club  of  that  city. 

Cleveland  Engineering  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  society  held  September  26,  a  paper  on 
Smoke  Prevention  was  presented  by  Paul  F.  Bird,  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Edison  Co.,  formerly  chief  smoke  inspector  of  the 
city  of   Chicago. 

Northern   Railway  Club. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  citib  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  on  September 
23,  a  paper  on  Engine  Failures  was  presented  by  George  S. 
Stewart,  superintendent  of  the  Great  Northern. 

Railway  Builneu  Aaeoclatlon. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association 
win  be  given  on  Wednesday,  November  22,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York. 

Applications  for  seatings  by  wire  will  be  honored.  Tables 
will  be  of  two  sizes,  seating  ten  and  eight.  The  price  is  $10 
per  plate.  All  companies  who  are  members  of  the  association 
are  entitled  to  subscribe  for  as  many  seats  as  they  desire  for 
themselves  and  friends.  Atinouncemcnt  will  be  made  at  an  early 
date  of  the  names  of  the  speakers.  Frank  W.  Noxon  is  secretary, 
2  Rector  street,  New  York. 


— W.  F.  AJlen,  ; 
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Friday  in   month,   except   June.   July  and  August,    Njw   York. 
NOBTHEBM  Railway  Chj«,— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  Duluih.  Minn; 

4ih   Saturday.  Duluth. 
OUAKA    Railway    Clue.— H.    H.    Maulick,    Barker    Block,    OmabB.    Neb.; 

Railboad   Club  or    Kansas   City.— C.    Manlove,    lOOa  Watnul    St.,    Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  monlh,  Kansas  Cily. 
Railway   Cli.b  op   Pittsouboh.- C.   W.   Alleman,  P.   4  L.   E.,   Fitisburgh. 

Pa.;  4ili  Friday  in  month,  es-^t  June,  July  and  Augusi,  Piii^'iurgh. 
Railway   IxDUiTaiAL  Associaiion.— G.    C   Slewart,   St.   L,   S,   VV.   Hy.,   St. 

Louis,   Mo.;  annual.   May   12,    1912,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Railway   Signal  Associatiob.— C.  C.    Rosenberg,   Bjiblehem,   Pa.;   annual, 

Oct.   10,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
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?yr           |?^f          "W.*  tariffs  were  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the 

Sij'VUfXtC      ,Pivtt)0*  eastern  roads  concluded  that  they  wished  to  withdraw  their  con- 

currence  in  them,  but  on  application  to  the  commission  for  leave 

At  a  meeting  of  officers  of  the  different  lines  belonging  to  the  *"  do  this,  on  short  notice,  they  were  met  with  a  refusal.    The 

Chicago  Demurrage  Bureau,  which  for  20  years  has  handled  commission  says  it  is  not  believable  that  Congress  intended  that 

for  the  Oiicago  railways  matters  relatmg  to  the  collection  of  *^  P°''"  "  suspend  rates  should  be  exercised  when  rates  are 

demurrage  and  car  service,  it  was  dedded  that  it  would  be  more  »oli""arilj  reduced  by  a  carrier,  and  where  undue  discrimination 

economical  for  each  road  to  assume  for  itself  the  assessment  and  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  the  tariff. 

collection  of  these  charges,  and  the  bureau  will,  therefoie,  be  .    ",  '^  asserted  m  the  protest  of  the  trunk  lines  that  the  re- 

abolishcd  on  September  3(X  duced  rates  will  resuh  m  much  loss  of  revenue  to  them,  because 

...               .....          .  the  reductions  necessarily  will  be  followed  by  reductions  in  rates 

An  automobile  service  has  been  established  in  Chicago  by  ,,„  j,,„,j  p„j„„  y^i,  „,j.  |„^  ^„,  ^,  „„„^  „,„, 
the  Chicago  Motor  Company  between  the  new  Chicago  &  North  ,„  ^  „„,  f„  adjustment  between  the  interested  carriers  and  not 
Westem  passenger  terminal  and  the  retail  store  of  Marshall  p„p„,y  ly  ft.  commission  under  the  law."  Permission  to  with- 
Field  &  Company  Four  coaches  are  used  m  the  service,  and  j,„  concurrences  in  the  tariffs  on  short  notice  was  denied  by 
more  will  be  added  as  the  demand  for  them  increases.  The  first  ,^,  c„„„issi„„.  because  such  action  would  withdraw  the  through 
coach  leaves  the  Omton  street  entrance  of  the  station  at  7:45  „„,„  „j  j„;„  „,  ,t„,  „,„„j  ;„  „„,,,  ^n^  ^j,  ,h„ 
a.  m..  and  it  is  expected  that  the,  will  run  at  regular  nine-  ,„  „„„  effective.  Such  a  condition,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
minute intervals  from  the  station  throughout  the  day,  the  last  „;„;„  „„„,d  ^  „„,  ,j.„  ,^„  ,„  .jj^^  ,j^  „„  |,  ^j, 
ore  leaving  at  5 :47  p.  m.  On  the  return  trip  passengers  are  left 
at  the  Madison  street  entrance  of  the  station.     The  coaches  are 

intended   for   the  convenience  of  suburban   patrons   of  the   road  Cir  Surpluiea  and   ShortagM. 

who  shop  in  Chicago.  Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 

The  rate  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York  for  domestic  railways   of  the    American    Railway   Association   in    presenting 

consumption,  by  rail  to  Duluth,  boat  to  Buffalo,  and  thence  by  statistical  bulletin  No.   103,  giving  a  summary  of  shortages  and 

rail,  has  been  reduced  from  23  cents  per  100  lbs.  to  2VA  cents,  surpluses  by  groups  from  May  11,  1910,  to  September  10,  1911,  says: 

the  new  tariff  to  go  into  effect  October  S.     Shortly  after  the  "The  total  surplus  reported  for  the  period  ended  September 

Cm  SuirLuata  ahd  Shoxmcu. 

,. Surpluiet ,       , SfaarUsei , 

Cornl,  CmI, 

Ditc.                                           No.  of                                            gondola  Other  (ondoU  Otber 

raid*.              Box.           FUt.  and  hopper,  kind*.  Toul.  Box.  Flit,  and  hopper.  Icinib.  Total. 

Group  •!,— September  U,   1911 7                     0              473           1,252  J27  2.0S2  662  126  JSO  0  1,038 

2.—        "           13,   1911 ZS               1,137                60           S,S14  2,178  B,8B9  104  3  316  S  428 

3.—        "            13,   1911 25               1,893              237           8,3!I3  2.320  I2.S43  307  100  S82  85  1,074 

4.—         ■■           13.    1911 10                  136                90              458  1,391  2,07S  247  411  500  0  1,158 

5.—         "           13,   1911 17                  461                35           1,094  1,056  2,646  12  0  0  0  12 

6—        "            13,    1911 24              7,869              813           2,119  4,819  15,620  98  0  1  2  101 

7.—         "            13,   1911 4                  446                47                 87  640  1,220  0  0  0  0  0 

8.—        "           13,    1911 17               3,331              403           2,153  3,363  9,250  250  22  0  0  273 

9.—        '■            13,    1911 11               1,020              170              502  832  2,524  30  319  0  0  349 

••       10,—        •■           13.    1911 22              2,078              841           1.364  6,635  10,918  357  0  0  15  372 

■•       11.—        "           13,   1911 4               1,048                78              859  700  2,685  1,385  141  0  109  1,635 

Total    16G  19,419  3,247         23,795         24,261         70,723  3,4S2  1,122  1,649  ~2!6  6,439 

■Group  1  li  conpDted  of  New  Enfland  line*;  Group  S— New  Vork,  New  Jener,  Delaware,  Harjrland,  and  Eailem  Pennijilrand  linei;  Group  3 — OUo, 
Indiana,  WchinD  and  Weatem  PenatylTania  linca;  Group  4— Wat  Vlrcinit,  VirMoU,  Nartfa  and  South  Carolina  linet:  Group  5— KenttKln,  TennewM, 
Iflaaiaippi,  Alabama,  Gearjna  and  Florida  linet:  Group  t — Iowa',  Illinoii,  WlKonita,  HlmieaDta  and  the  Dakota!  line*:  Group  7— HouUna,  Wjroinlng  aiul 
Nebraaka  lioei;  Group  8— Kanua.  Colorado,  Miiaouri,  Arkaniai  and  Oklahoma  tinea;  Groop  9— Texai,  Louiaiana  and  New  llexico  line*:  Group  10— On- 
■on,  Idaho,  Califarnia  and  Ariiooa  Una;  Group  11— Canadian  line*. 
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13.  1911,  is  70,722  cars,  a  decrease  of  18.144  cars  as  compared 
with  the  previous  period,  and  is  the  lowest  figure  reported  since 
December  21,  1910.  Of  the  decrease  of  18,144  cars,  8,689  are  box 
cars,  5,454  are  coal  cars  and  4.414  are  miscellaneous.  Flat  cars 
show  an  increase  of  413  cars.  The  decrease  in  all  classes  of 
cars  is  heaviest  in  group  2  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Eastern  Pennsylvania),  3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
Western  Pennsylvania),  and  10  (Oregon,  Idaho,  California,  Ari- 
zona). Groups  9  (Texas,  Louisiana.  New  Mexico),  and  11 
(Canadian  Lines)  show  a  slight  increase, 

"The  shortage  increased  from  4,325  cars  on  August  30.  1911, 
to  6,439  cars  on  September  13,  1911,  an  increase  of  2.114  cars." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  figures  for  surpluses  and 
shortages  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report  and  the 
chart  shows  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907  to 
1911. 

Burlington  Agricultural  Parnphleta, 

The  industrial  department  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
has  issued  and  distributed  five  pamphlets  concerning  the  growing 
of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  alfalfa,  orcharding,  dry  farming,  farming 
under  irrigation  and  soil  fertility  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  The  pamphlet  in- 
tended  for   each   state   has   been   prepared   by   members   of   the 


faculty  of  the  agricultural  college  of  that  state,  and  relates  to  the 
principal  farm  products  of  that  state.  For  Illinois,  how  to  in- 
crease crop  production  and  improvement  of  sail  and  seed  arc 
discussed  by  James  H.  Pettit,  professor  of  soil  fertility,  and 
Louie  H,  Smith,  professor  of  plant  breeding  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  For  Iowa,  discussions  of  whether  winter  wheat  is 
profitable,  facts  for  the  corn  grower,  soil  fertility,  fruit  and  po- 
tatoes, alfalfa,  and  "Is  the  Iowa  Farmer  a  Robber?"  have  been 
prepared  by  Professors  P.  G,  Holden,  M.  L.  Mosher  and  G.  R. 
Bliss  of  the  Iowa  State  College,  and  E.  R  Shoemaker,  editor  of 
Kimball's  Dairy  Fanner.  For  Missouri,  the  soil,  rotation  of 
crops,  production  of  the  com  crop,  oat  production,  wheat  produc- 
tion and  tobacco  growing  are  discussed  by  F.  H,  Demaree  of  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  state  university.  For  Nebraska,  com 
culture,  oats  culture,  soil  fertility,  orcharding,  wheat  culture  and 
alfalfa  are  discussed  by  Professors  Montgomery,  C.  W.  Pugsley 
and  V.  V.  Westgate  of  the  University  of  Nebraska.  In  a  single 
pamphlet  devoted  to  Colorado  and  Wyoming,  scientific  soil  cul- 
ture, farming  non-irrigated  lands  and  farming  under  irrigation 
are  discussed  by  Professor  H.  W,  Campbell  of  Lincoln,  Neb., 
and  Professor  W.  H.  Olin  of  Denver,  Colo.  Copies  of  the  pamph- 
lets may  be  obtained  by  addressing  E.  A.  Howard,  real  estate  and 
industrial  commissioner  at  Chicago,  or  E,  M.  Wcstervelt,  as- 
sistant real  estate  and  industrial  commissioner,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
or  from  local  agents  or  division  freight  agents  of  the  company. 
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INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISStON. 

The  commission  has  declined  to  suspend  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  rail  and  lake  rates  on  flour  from  Minneapolis 
transfer  points  to  New  York  via  Duluth,  and  has  refused  to 
permit  the  eastern  roads  to  withdraw  their  concurrences  in 
the  reduced  rate. 

The  commission  has  assigned  October  4  as  the  date  for 
a  hearing  in  the  proposed  advance  in  the  minimum  rate  for  a 
single  shipment  of  freight.  This  advire  was  proposed  by  the  rail- 
ways after  the  commission  hnd  held  that  railways  could  not 
refuse  to  accept  as  a  single  shipment  combined  packages  of 
freight  tjelongmg  to  various  consignors,  but  shipped  by  one 
consignor  to  one  consignee. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Wisconsin  has  orderd  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul 
&  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  put  in  effect  on  sash,  doors  and  blinds' 
from  Wausau  to  Soo  Line  stations  north  of  Marsh&eld  and 
west  of  Abbotstord  joint  class  rates  which  are  slightly  higher 
than  single  line  distance  rates,  but  based  largely  on  these 
rates.  The  carload  rates  are  one  cent  higher  than  the  carload 
rates  on  lumber  as  fixed  by  the 


to  the  commission  that  it  has  no  telegraph  office,  though  the 
Western  Union  enjoys  valuable  rights  along  the  ways  of  the 

Charles  Clement  Elwell  has  been  appointed  engineer  of 
the  Connecticut  Board  of  Public  Utilities,  as  heretofore  an- 
nounced in  these  columns.  Mr.  Elwell  was  born  in  165S  in 
Maine  and  graduated  from  the  University  of  Maine  with  the 
degree  of  avil  engineer.  He  began  railway  work  when  he 
was  about  26  in  the  civil  engineer's  office  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Railroad,  now  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  the  Wilmington  & 
Northern,  now  .also  part  of  the  New  Haven,  on  construction 
and  maintenance  work.  Later  he  went  to  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio,  remaining  with  that  company  until  1893.  From  1893  to 
1895  he  was  roadmaster  on  the  New  York  division  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  was  then  made  su- 
perintendent first  of  the  Norwich  Sc  Worcester,  then  of  Air 
Line  &  Northampton,  and  later  of  the  Shore  Line  division. 
Mr.  Elwell  has  been  for  the  past  three  years  engineer  of  the 
Connecticut  Company,  the  New  York  &.  Stamford  and  the 
Westchester  Street  Railways  Company.  The  Connecticut 
Company  is  the  New  Haven's  subsidiary  which  controls  its 
street  railway  properties  in  Connecticut.  Mr.  Elwett  was 
one  of  the  eight  delegates  that  were  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
New  Haven  in  1895  to  study  railway  methods  abroad.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 


The  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey 
has  disapproved  of  the  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for 
its  station  at  Summit  avenue,  Jersey  City.  The  board  finds 
that  the  station  as  planned  will  not  have  elevators  and  other 
conveniences,  such  as  the  protection  of  platforms  their  full 
length,  and  finds  that  the  defense  of  the  railway  company,  that 
the  station  is  a  temporary  one  is  not  a  good  defense,  because 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  company  ever  intends  to  build 
any  other  kind  of  a  station. 

J,  Heron  Crosman,  a  commuter  on  the'New  York,  New  Haven 
&  Hartford,  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  second  district  (state),  asking  that  that 
railway  be  required  to  refund  full  amount  of  conductor's  receipt 
for  cash  fare  which  is  collected  from  commuters  who  have  for- 
gotten their  commutation  ticket.  The  present  practice  of  the  com- 
pany is  to  charge  five  cents  in  excess  of  the  cash  fare  and  give 
to  the  rider  a  cash  receipt  redeemable  for  five  cents,  Mr,  Crosman 
asks  that  the  ticket  agents  refund  the  full  amount  paid  by  com' 
muter  upon  receipt  of  the  conductor's  receipt  and  the  exchange  of 
coupon  from  the  commutation  ticket. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey 
has  ordered  the  New  York  &  Long  Branch  to  restore  a  bridge 
over  its  right  of  way  in  substantially  the  same  condition  as 
it  existed  before  its  removal.  The  testimony  of  F.  E.  De- 
graw,  a  resident  of  South  Amboy  for  over  50  years,  showed 
that  the  road  now  called  Main  street,  which  was  carried  over 
the  railway  bridge,  "extended  down  to  the  hotel  beyond  where 
the  railway  now  is."  The  commission  says  that  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  bridge,  an  additional  aggravation  was  per- 
petrated by  the  raising  at  the  end  of  Main  street,  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  of  a  high  board  barrier  fence  bearing 
the  sign  ""rais  street  closed  for  repairs."  This  it  is  declared 
"only  emphasizes  the  utterly  indefensible  character  of  this  in- 
vasion of  the  right  of  the  city  of  South  Amboy  in  this  matter." 

The  city  of  Lackawanna,  Erie  county,  New  York,  has  six  rail- 
ways, but  only  one  station;  and  this  station  is  a  building  only 
21  ft.  X  15  ft.  in  size;  and  the  mayor  and  citizens  have  asked  the 
State  Public  Service  Commission  to  require  the  railways  to  treat 
them  a  little  better.  Lackawanna  is  best  known  to  railway  men 
as  West  Seneca,  4.4  miles  out  of  Buffalo  on  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern.  The  Lake  Shore  maintains  the  station  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  other  roads  apparently  ignore  the  town,  al- 
though, according  to  the  complaint  sent  to  the  commission,  the 
population  now  numbers  15,000,  Another  grievance  is  that  the 
road  has  refused  to  change  the  name  of  the  station,  though 
Lackawanna  is  now  an  incorporated  city.  The  people  have  for 
a  number  of  years  tried  to  get  all  of  the  roads  to  join  in  a 
union  station,  but  nothing  has  been  accomplished.  Another 
rown,  with  the  same  number  of  inhabitants,  Watervliet,  complains 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  supreme  court  of  the  state  of  Washington  has  affirmed  the 
order  of  the  state  railway  commission,  directing  the  Seattle- 
Tacoma  Interurban  Railway  to  reduce  passenger  fares  to  certain 
non-competitive  points. 


FOREIGN     RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  Dominican  Central  Railway,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
an   American    company,   became   by   virtue   of   a   contract   made 

by  the  government  in  February,  1908,  the  property  of  the  Re- 
public. This  road  connects  the  two  important  cities  of  Puerto 
Plata  and  Santiago  with  an  extension  to  Moca,  and  has  a  length 
of  60  miles,  28  of  which  run  through  broken  and  mountainous 

Costa  Rica  has  in  actual  operation  427  miles  of  railway,  in- 
cluding branches  and  sidings,  all  of  3  ft.  6  tn.  gage.  Of  this 
mileage  69  miles  are  the  property  of  the  government,  141  belong 
to  the  Northern  Railway  Company,  and  217  to  the  Costa  Rica 
Railway.  The  Costa  Rica  Railway  is  [eased  to  the  Northern  Rail- 
way Company,  so  that  the  whole  system  of  some  358  miles,  having 
its  focal  point  at  Port  Limon,  is  under  one  general  management 
Both  these  roads  are  well  constructed  with  steel  and  iron 
bridges,  suitable  stations,  and  side  tracks,  and  are  maintained 
in  good  condition.  Various  branch  lines  have  been  extended  up 
and  down  the  coast  tor  the  service  of  the  banana  industry.  The 
main  line  leaves  Port  Limon,  passing  through  Matina,  Siquirres, 
Turrialba,  and  Cartage,  reaching  San  Jose,  the  capital,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  103  miles.  The  system  is  continued  to  Alahuela,  14 
miles  north  of  San  Jose, 

The  railways  in  Salvador  during  1910  comprised  97  miles,  all 
of  narrow  gage.  The  longest  railway  in  the  country  rung  from 
the  port  of  Acajutia  on  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  city  of  San  Sal- 
vador, the  capital,  a  distance  of  65  rniles.  This  line,  which  has 
14  stations  from  terminal  to  terminal,  is  the  most  important  rail- 
way of  the  nation.  A  branch  line,  25  miles  long,  connects  Santa 
Ana,  the  second  city  of  the  republic,  with  Sitio  del  Niiio.  A  short 
railway  runs  from  the  city  of  San  Salvador  to  Santa  Tecia,  a  dis- 
tance of  II  miles.  A  project  for  the  extension  of  this  line  from 
Santa  TecIa  to  the  port  of  La  Libertad  is  now  being  considered 
The  operation  of  the  railway  from  La  Cciba  to  Ateos,  a  distance 
of  20  miles,  has  been  temporarily  abandoned.  Of  the  branch  line 
between  San  Miguel  and  La  Union,  6  miles  were  completed  at 
the  end  of  1910,  At  the  end  of  May.  1911.  there  were  completed 
16  miles,  and  the  work  is  being  pushed  rapidly  on  this  line,  which 
will  have  a  total  length  of  38  miles,-g^  |^,,,  V_tO^  )^?  I  C 
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ELECTIONS   AND   APPOINTMENTS. 
Exocut)v«,  Financial  and  Legal  Offlceri. 

H.  I.  Miller  has  been  elected  vice-president,  in 
charge,  oi  the  Mexico  North  Western,  with  headquarters  at 
Mew  York  City.  Mr.  Miller  is  also  vice-president  of  the 
Missouri  Pacific.  A  portrait  of  Mr.  Miller  and  a  sketch  of  his 
railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaaette  of 
June  23.  1911,  page  1669. 

J.  £.  Dalrymple,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  elected  vice-president, 
in  charge  of  traffic,  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal, 
Que.  John  Pullen,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  at  Montreal,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Canadian  depress  Company. 
Operating  Offlcera, 

Henry  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  under  the  receivership,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex. 

H.  C.  Robinson,  superintendent  of  the  Southern  division  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  at  Boston,  Mass.,  has  had  his  authority 
extended  over  the  Concord  division,  which  is  added  to  the 
Southern  division,  effective,  October  2. 

W.  M.  Bacon,  superintendent  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern 
at  Denver,  Colo,,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Salt  Lake  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  succeeding  S.  E.  Burkhead,  resigned. 

H.  W.  Stanley,  general  superintendent  of  transportation  of 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  at  Portsmouth,  Va.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  manager  b  charge  of  transportation,  with  office 
at  Portsmouth,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 
J.  M.  Shea,  superintendent  of  the  Third  division,  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
has  been  appointed  general  superintendent,  with  office  at  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

John  H.  DoggreH,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of 
freight  loss  and  damage  claims  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
with  office  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  bom  August 
6,  1876,  at  Ellis,  Kan. 
He  received  a  public 
school  education  and  be- 
gan railway  work  in 
November,  1894,  as  an 
office  boy  in  the  oper- 
ating department  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Memphis 
&  Birmingham,  now  part 
of  the  St  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  and  was  later 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
the  car  service  agent  of 
the  Kansas  City,  Ft 
Scott  &  Memphis  at 
Kansas  City.  In  1901, 
when  the  latter  road 
was  consolidated  with 
the  St  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Springfield, 
where  he  was  employed 

in     the     office     of     the  j,  «.  Dog«r.ll. 

superintendent  of  trans- 
portation, and  in  August,  1902,  he  was  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  car  service.  He  was  ap- 
pointed chief  clerk  in  that  department  in  October,  1903,  and  in 
June,  1907,  was  promoted  to  car  accountant,  which  position  he 
held  until  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  new  office  of 
superintendent  of  freight  loss  and  damage  claims. 

A.  E.  Boughner,  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
transportation,  with  office  at  Denison.  Tex.,  succeeding  £. 
J.  Lampert,  resigned.  W.  E.  Williams,  superintendent  at 
McAlester,  Okla.,  has  been  transferred  to  Sedalia,  succeeding 


Mr.  Boughner,  and  K.  A.  Easley,  assistant  superintendent  at 
Parsons,  Kan.,  succeeds  Mr.  Williams. 

John  R.  Jones,  whose  appointment  as  division  superintendent 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  ofdce  at  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  bora 
April  17,  1859,  in  Monroe  county,  Missouri.  He  attended  the 
common  schools  until  he  was  14,  and  began  railway  work  with 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  in  September.  1886,  as  a  switch- 
man. He  was  later  a  brakeraan  and  then  a  conductor  on  a 
freight  train  for  almost  three  years.  In  April,  1892,  he  went 
with  the  International  &  Great  Northern  as  a  freight  brakeman, 
was  made  conductor  in  1896,  and  in  April,  1907,  was  appointed 
trainmaster,  from  which  position  he  has  now  been  promoted  to 
superintendent,  .with  office  at  San  Antonio. 
Traffic  Offioora. 

R.  L,  Thompson,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  has  resigned. 

C  H.  Williams  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island,  with  office  at  Gulf- 
port,  Miss. 

W.  D.  Jones,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  resigned  to  ac- 
cept service  with  another  company. 

C.  E.  Dewey,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pa- 
cific, at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  succeeding  J.  E. 
Dalrymple.  promoted. 

W.  F.  Mundee,  commercial  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line, 
at  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  at  Jackson- 
ville, succeeding  T.  P,  Toland.  who  in  turn  succeeds  Mr.  Mundee 
as  commercial  agent,  at  Tampa. 

George  C.  Whitney,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  Route  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointj:d  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Dallas,  succeeding  A.  C.  Valentine, 
resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

W.  G.  Trufant,  commercial  agent  of  the  International  & 
Great  Northern  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific  in  New  York  Gty, 
has  been  appointed  general  eastern  traffic  agent,  with  office  in 
New  York  City,  succeeding  George  D.  Hunter,  promoted. 

W.  S.  Napier,  assistant  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central,  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  and  the  Houston 
Sc  Shreveport  at  Houston.  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
baggage  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Houston,  succeeding 
W.  W.  Monroe,  retired  under  the  pension  system. 

George  W.  Squiggins,  who  has  been  appointed  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  entered  the  service  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  November, 
1887,  as  yard  clerk  at  Bellaire.  Ohio.  The  following  year  he 
was  appointed  assistant  ticket  agent  at  the  same  place,  and  in 
I8S9  was  transferred  to  Wheeling  in  the  same  capacity.  He 
was  again  transferred  in  1891  to  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1^  waa 
promoted  to  city  passenger  agent  at  Pittsburgh.  He  was  later 
appointed  passenger  and  ticket  agent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  in 
1902  was  made  traveling  passenger  agent  In  190S  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  passenger  agent  at  Baltimore,  and  on  August  1, 
1909,  was  promoted  to  district  passenger  agent  Mr.  Squiggini 
was  again  promoted  on  February  1,  1910,  to  assistant  general 
passenger  agent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
cent appointment  as  above  noted. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Offlcera. 

H.  Y.  Harris,  general  foreman  of  the  Tampa  Northern,  at 
Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with  office  at 
Tampa. 

B.  C.  Martin,  resident  engineer  of  the  New  York  Central 
Sc  Hudson  River,  at  Watertown,  N.  Y,,  has  been  transferred 
to  Utica. 

Frank  A.  De  Wolf  has  been  appointed  acting  shop  super- 
intendent of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana,  with  headquartera 
at  Havana.  Cuba. 

R  Collings,  chief  carpenter  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St 
Paul  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  has  been  appointed  chief  carpenter  of 
the  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  -with  headfluartera  at 
Maiden,  Wash.  ized  by  VjOOQ  TL 
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D.  N,  Hooker  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Wichita 
Falls  Route,  with  office  at  Wichita  Falls.  Tex.,  succeeding  R.  A. 
Thompson,  resigned  to  go  with  the  California  Railway  Com- 
mission  as  engineer. 

D.  T.  Williams,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading,  will  report  direct  to  H,  D.  Taylor,  superintendent  of 
motive  power  and  rolling  equipment,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  and  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  power  house  at  the  Reading  ter- 
minal has  been  abolished. 

M.  J.  McCarthy,  superintendent  of  shops  of  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  the  Peoria  &  Eastern  and  the 
Cincinnati  Northern,  at  Beech  Grove,  Jnd.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at 
Beech  Grove,  and  R.  J.  Williams  succeeds  Mr.  McCarthy. 
PurchHing  Offlcara. 

George  C  Smith  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  J.  W. 
Grifiith,  retired. 

OBITUARY. 

J.  T.  Walch,  superintendent  and  master  mechanic  of  the  Cor- 
vallis  &  Eastern,  Albany,  Ore.,  died  in  that  city  on  September  19. 

Joseph  N.  Frazer.  recently  engaged  in  important  railway 
construction  in  Bolivia.  S.  A.,  died  at  La  Paz.  Bolivia,  in  the 
latter  part  of  August.  Mr.  Frazer  was  born  in  Maryland 
about  28  years  ago,  and  graduated  from  Delaware  College 
;  &  Ohio  for  about  two 


I   1903.     He  was  with  th. 
years,   in  the   engineering   departii 
vania.  Maryland  and  West  Virgin 
engineer     for     the     commission    to 
Bolivian  government,  and  was  afit 
engineer  of  the  Andes  Tin  Comp; 


Pennsyl- 
a.  In  1905  he  was  made 
itudy  the  railways  of  the 
ward  for  two  years  chief 
,  then  engaged 


I  1909  became  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Yount  &  Frazer  which  buiit  railway  lines  from  Rio 
Mulali  to  Polosi  and  from  Cruro  to  Cochabamba.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

General  Samuel  C.  Lawrence,  formerly  president  of  the 
Eastern  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  died  on 
September  24  at  his  home  in  Medfcrd,  Mass.,  at  the  age  of  79. 
General  Lawrence  was  educated  at  Harvard  College,  and  in 
the  civil  war  served  in  the  army  as  colonel  of  the  Fifth  regiment 
of  Massachusetts  vohnileers.  In  18?5  he  became  president  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad,  which  was  later  leased  to  the  Boston 
&  Maine.  He  has  been  at  various  times  director  of  a  large 
number  of  railway  companies,  including  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  and  he  was  a  director  in  several  Boston 
&  Maine  properties  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  Boston  Transcript,  in  its  notice  of  General  Lawrence's 
death  says:  "His  activity  in  railway  mailers  began  in  1875, 
when  the  old  Eastern  Railroad  seemed  to  be  approaching 
financial  shipwreck.  He  was  thosen  to  the  directorate  and 
at  once  started  a  rigid  investigation,  which  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  road  was  bankrupt. 
Inslesd  of  keeping  silence,  remaining  absent  from  his  post 
and  eJidcavoriiig  to  save  himself,  he  locked  what  were  then 
apparently  worthless  certificates  in  his  safe  and  laid  bare 
every  fact  in  the  case  and  the  stock  declined  from  $85  to  $3 
a  share.  Then  he  was  chosen  president,  paid  $100,000  at  the 
start  to  keep  the  wheels  moving,  supported  the  company's 
credit  by  the  power  of  his  wealth  and  will,  and  astonished 
everybody  by  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he  retrieved  the 
fortunes  of  the  wrecktd  road.  In  a  few  years  the  $3  stock 
rose  to  $150,  through  General  Lawrence's  integrity  and  per- 
sistency. Afterward,  with  James  T.  Furber,  he  started  the 
Boston  &  Maine  on  its  career  of  importance  and  prosperity. 
The  merger  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  with  the  New  York.  New 
Haven   &    Hartford   was   bitterly   opposed   by   General    Law- 


the   : 


Mai 


He  belie 


that  the  merger  was  against  public  policy  and  would  estab- 
lish a  monopoly  that  would  hurt  rather  than  help  New  Eng- 
land and  the  city  of  Boston.  The  fact  that  he  held  10.000 
shares  of  stock  gave  him  control  of  the  Bosfn  &  Maine 
directorate  until  the  merger  interests  secured  fifty-one  per 
cent  of  the  stock  and  compelled  his  retirement  from  the  di- 
/-.-.  iiiralo  about  a  year  ago," 


Ei^mptttent  on^  ^mptp\\t^. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochestes  &  Pittsburg  is  in  the  market  for 
IS  locomotives. 

The  Norfolk  Southern  has  ordered  live  10-wheel  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  San  Diego.  El  Paso  &  St.  Louis,  Artesia,  N.  Mex.,  has 
ordered  two  10-wlieel  locomotives  from  the  Central  Locomotive 
&   Car   Works, 

The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  has  ordered  6  Mallet  com- 
pound locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  cylinders  will  be  %  in.  and  32  in.  x  26  in,,  the  driving 
wheels  50}^  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order,  280,000  lbs. 

The  Edwardsburc  Starch  Company,  Ltd.,  Cardinal,  Ont.,  has 
ordered  one  4-wheel  saddle  tank  switcher  from  the  Montreal 
Locomotive  Works.  The  cylinders  will  be  13  in.  x  18  in.,  the 
driving  wheels  36  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  total  weight  in  work- 
ing order,  56,000  lbs. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  is  informed  by  an  American 
consular  officer  that  a  business  house  in  his  district  is  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  locomotives.  Further  information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  Washington, 
D.  C,  mentioning  inquiry  No,  7392, 

The  Erie,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaietie  of  Au- 
gust 18  has  ordered  20  mikados  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  15  mikados  and  5  switchers  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company,  and  5  switchers  from  the  Lima  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  general  dimensions  and  special  equipment  of  these 
locomotives  are  as  follows; 

Mikado  Sailching 

Simpll  or  compound Simple  Simple 

Weight  on  drivers 240.900  lbs.             ,         14g.S40  lbs. 

Total  weight   JOS.OOO  lbs.  N8.S40  Ibj. 

Cvlindecs  2(i  in.  i  32  in.  20  in.  >  26  in. 

Diameter  of  drivers 63  in.  50  in. 

Type  of  boiler Siraighl  lop  Straight  (op 

Working  Eleam  pre^Mire 170  lbs.  .        180  lbs. 

Heating  surface,  (ubet 4.020  sq.  ft.  1.799  sq.   ft. 

Healing  surface,  lirrboi 210  sq-  ft.  152  sq.  ft. 

Healing  surfsce.  trial   4.>J0  sq.  ft.  1,9SI   sq.  fl. 

Tubes,  number   .  2J4   and  36  302 

Tubes,  outside  diameter ."  ,   ,:..  and  SM  in.  2  in. 

Tubes,  lerglh  Jl   fl.  11    ft.  6  in. 

Firebox,  type Wide  Wide 

Firebni,  length   120  in.  114)^  in. 

Firebox,  width  84  in.  66  in. 

Fireboic,  malerial  ai  tl  mai.ei  Dlis,  sleel                  Worth   Bros.,  steel 

Grale  area    ,  ro  so.   ft.  52,3  Fq.  ft. 

Tank  capaeily   9.U0O  gat.  4,500  gal. 

Coal  capacity 16  tima  7  tons 

Sfircittt  Equipmeol. 

AjtIc.s  Carnegie  Otii 

Hell  ringer SimpliciW  SimpLieily 

Boiler  lagging    Franklin  Franklin 

HraVes  Ne«    York   air  brake  New  York  air  brake 

Itrake  beams   Simi  Damascus  Damascus 

Itrakt  shoes \.  B.  S.  &  Fdy.  Co.  A.  B,  S.  &  Fdrj.  Co. 

Couplers   Gould  National 

Heacilighl    Dressel  Dressel 

Itijectoc    Hancock  Ohio 

Journal  bearings    P.roriF  Metal  Co.  Bronce  Metal  Co. 

I'aeking   U.  S.  King  U.  S.  King 

Safety  valve    Consoltdaled  Consolidated 

Sanding  device' Ljfacb  Leach 

Lubricators  Chicago  Chicago 

Springs   Ky.  Steel   Spring  Ry.  Steel  Spring 

Slaying    Bethlehem,  Rome  Bethlehem.  Rome 

Sleam  gages Ashcrofl  Ashcroft 

Steam    healing   enuipmenl..  .Ward  with  Leslie  valve  

Superheater    1  "CO,  Superliealer  Co 

Tires    Latrobe  Latrobe 

Tubes  Parkesburg  iron  {  ''■"*'■'■;«,  S'«|  ^"''■ 

Wh"l  %7,\r<  \,".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  Cast'  s'teel  Ca^l  "eel" 

CAR  BUILDING. 
The   PiTTsarRC  &  Lake  Erie  is  in  the  market   for  1,000  steel 


,  Rochester  &  Pittsbuug  is  in  the  market  for 


I   passenger  cars. 
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The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  buying  steel  underframes  for 
500  hopper  and  500  hox  cars. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  is  in  the  market  for 
1,000  50-ton  steel  hopper  cars. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  in  the  market  for  ten  30-ft.  and  ten 
40-ft,  steel  underframc  flat  cars. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  is  in  the  market  for 
1,100  steel  underframes  for  reinforcing  freight  cars. 

The  Union  Refricer.\tor  Transit  Company,  Milwaukee,  has 
ordered  150  refrigerator  ears  from  the  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company,  to  be  built  at  the  plant  at  Madison,  111. 

The  San  Diego,  El  Paso  &  St.  Louis,  a  new  road  with  offices 
at  Artesia,  N.  Mex.,  has  ordered  25  box,  10  gondola  and  10 
stock  cars,  one  caboose,  one  combination  ear  and  two  coaches, 
from  the  Central  Locomotive  &  Car  Works. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gateile 
of  August  4  as  being  in  the  market  for  25  steel  underframe 
coaches  and  25  express  cars,  is  said  to  have  ordered  this  equip- 
ment from  the  Pullman  Company.     These  items  are  not  con- 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  mentioned  in  the  Railuvy  Age 
Gaseite  oi  August  4  as  being  in  the  market  for  ten  steel  bag- 
gage cars  and  10  steel  postal  cars,  has  ordered  the  baggage 
cars  from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  and  the  postal 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Bureau  of  Manuf.^ctures  is  informed  by  an  American 
consular  officer  that  a  business  house  in  his  district  is  interested 
in  the  purchase  of  freight  and  passenger  cars.  Further  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufac- 
tures, Washington,  D.  C.,  mentioning  inquiry  No.  7392. 

The  Erie,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  August 
18,  has  ordered  1.000  steel  underframe  box  cars  from  the  Amer- 
ican Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  1,000  steel  hopper  cars  from 
the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company;  and  as  mentioned  Septem- 
ber iS,  has  ordered  ten  70-ft.  through  passenger  cars  from  the 
Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company.  25  suburban  coaches  from  the 
Pullman  Company.  It  has  ordered  five  combination  suburban 
cars,  instead  of  10  through  passenger  ears  as  previously  stated, 
from  the  Pullman  Company.  The  box  cars  will  have  a  capacity 
of  40  tons,  and  will  weigh  35,970  lbs.  The  inside  dimensions  are : 
30  ft.  long;  8  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  8  ft,  3  in.  high,  and  the  overall 
dimensions  are  40  ft.  long;  10  ft.  wide,  and  13  ft,  7  in.  high.  The 
body  will  be  of  steel  frame,  with  wood  sheathing,  and  the  under- 
frame will  be  of  steel.  The  hopper  cars  will  have  a  capacity  of 
110,000  lbs.,  and  will  weigh  39,400  lbs.  The  inside  dimensions  will 
be  30  ft.  6  in.  long,  and  9  ft.  5  in.  wide;  the  overall  dimensions 
will  he  :  34  ft.  long.  9  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  ft.  6  in.  high.  The 
special  equipment  of  the  box  and  hopper  cars  will  be  as  follows: 

HoMcrs,    body    Simplex 

Ilrakts     New  York 

llrakc  beams   Slmpleji  and  Dama«^us      ' 

Itrake    shoes    Am.   Brake  Shoe  &  F'drr 

Hras«a    Itrone   Melil   Co. 

Couplets    Gould 

Hoots    (hopper   cars) Ttiple  hopper 

Draft  gtar   (hoppei  cars) Miner 

Iliist    guards    !...!..,' lia'swood 

Journal  boxes   Franklin 

Roofs  (box  cats) linpro.ed    Winslow    inside 

Side   healings    Malleable  iron 

Springs    Hy.   Steel  Spring  Co. 

Trucks  (hopper  cars) ,  Andrews  cast  steel  side  frames 

Trucks   {box  cats) Cast  sleel  frames 

Wheels    Cast  iron 

The  passenger  cars  will  have  a  capacity  of  80  persons,  and 
will  weigh  112,000  lbs.  The  overall  dimensions  will  be:  78  ft. 
3  in.  long;  10  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  5  in.  high.  The  bodies  will 
he  of  wood  and  the  underframes  of  steel.  The  suburban  coaches 
will  have  a  capacity  of  72  persons.  Their  overall  dimensions  will 
be;  66  ft.  9  in.  long;  10  ft.  wide,  and  14  ft.  5  in.  high.  The 
bodies  will  be  made  of  wood,  and  the  underframes  of  steel.  The 
capacity  of  the  combination  cars  will  be  50  persons,  and  their 
weight  will  be  92.000  lbs.  The  overall  dimensions  are ;  66  ft.  9 
in.  long;  10  ft,  wide,  and  14  ft.  S  in.  high.    The  bodies  will  be 


of  wood  and  the  underframes  of  steel.    The  special  equipment 
of  these  cars  will  be  as  follows : 

Bolslerl.  body  Commonwealth 

Brakes    Westinghouse 

Brake  beams    Am.   Steel   F'dry.  Vulcan 

Brake   shoes    Am.   Brake  Shoe  &  F'dr^ 

BriiBes    Bionie  Metal  Co. 

Couplers    .lanney  3   Stem 

Draft  gear   iVetinghouie 

Dust   guards    Basswood 

Heating   system    Ward 

Joum»r  boxes Franklin 

Lighting  ivstem    Wilson  storage  baltery 

Roofs Canvas  "  ' 

Side   bearings .Malleable  iron 

Springs    Ry.    Sleel    Spring   Co. 

Trucks    Commonwealth,  cast  sleel 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  ordered  1,200  tons  of  rails  from 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  making  inquiries  for  30,000  tons 
of  standard  rails  for  1912  delivery. 

The  Pennsvlvania  is  in  the  market  for  500  tons  of  bridge 
steel  for  the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river,  near  Philadelphia. 

The  Monongahela  has  ordered  2,000  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company  for  the  bridge  over  the 
Monongahela   river. 

The  Central  Railway  of  New  Jersey  is  in  the  market  for 
10,000  tons  of  bridge  material  for  two  large  bridges  to  be  buili 
over  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  rivers. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  divided  aii  order 
for  4,000  tons  of  bridge  steel  between  the  Minneapolis  Steel  & 
Machinery  Company  and  the   Milwaukee  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago,  BtntLiNoiON  &  Quincv  is  in  the  market  for 
6,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the  14-story  office  building 
to  be  built  at  Jackson  boulevard  and  Clinton  street,  Chicago. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  300  tons  of  structural 
steel  for  the  pier  sheds  at  Staten  Island  from  the  Baltimore 
Bridge  Company,  This  company  is  also  in  the  market  for  1,000 
tons  of  structural   steel   for   the  new  warehouse  at   Baltimore, 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Steel  prices  continue  low,  due 
to  the  failure  of  consumers  to  respond,  notwithstanding  that  the 
quotations  are  at  the'  lowest  level  in  several  years.  Few  steel 
manufacturers  anticipate  any  improvement  in  business  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  current  year,  and  a  falling  off  in  operations  is 
looked  for.  The  cut  in  the  price  of  tubes  is  expected  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  reduction  in  other  classes  of  steel.  Mills  are  looking 
for  business  at  any  price  in  order  to  keep  their  plants  in  opera- 
tion. The  Steel  Corporation's  Chicago  district  mills  combined 
are  operating  at  over  75  per  cent,  capacity,  but  the  railway  con- 
tracts for  large  orders  do  not  improve. 

FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

Railway  hnes  of  standard  gage,  4  ft.  V/i  in.  in  operation  in 
Uruguay  at  the  end  of  1910  amounted  to  1,436  miles.  There 
were  reported  last  year  26  miles  of  narrow  gage.  This  brings  the 
length  of  the  railways  in  Uruguay  in  1910  to  1,472  miles.  Of  the 
standard  gage  lines  935  miles  were  subsidized. 

The  total  length  of  railways  in  operation  in  Venezuela  is 
542  miles.  The  number  of  lines,  according  to  latest  information, 
is  12,  with  an  invested  capital  of  over  $40,000,000.  The  only  rail- 
way construction  during  1910  was  the  extension  of  the  Central 
Railway  to  Santa  Lucia,  about  3  miles. 

The  Chinese  government  has  given  its  formal  approval  to  a 
plan  formulated  by  Tang  Shao  Yi  for  connecting  the  various 
commercial  centers  of  the  empire  by  railway  and  for  bringing 
them  into  communication  with  the  Siberian  system  on  the  north, 
the  French  lines  in  Indo-China  on  the  south,  and  the  Indian 
system  terminating  in  Burmah  on  the  west.  It  is  proposed  to 
connect  with  the  Trans-Siberian  near  Lake  Baikal  and  thus  cut 
off  about  two  days  in  the  journey  from  Europe  lo  Pekin  and 
points  south  of  it.  The  connection  with  the  French  lines  to  the 
south  at  Yunnan  is  entirely  practicable  if  the  Chinese  would 
grant  the  necessary  concessions,  and  British  interests  are  ready 
to  open  connections  with  India  and  Burnjah'if  ^the^  Chipe 
ernment  v 
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The  Giicago  &  Alton  has  issued  a  list  including  about  125 
machine  tools  which  this  company  expects  to  buy  in  the  near 
future. 

P.  H.  Wilhelm  has  been  appointed  special  railway  represen- 
tative of  the  Standard  Leather  Packing  Company,  Boston,  Mass., 
with  headquarters  at  Boston. 

The  Hanna  Locomotive  Stoker  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  moved  its  offices  from  the  South  National  Bank  building 
to  the  Mercantile  Library  building. 

E.  C.  McMillan,  mechanical  engineer  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Inspection  &  Tests,  hag  been  appointed  manager  of  that  con- 
cern, with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  succeeding  George  W.  Greene, 
resigned. 

The  Mumford  Molding  Machine  Company,  Plainfield,  N.  J., 
has  received  an  order  from  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foun- 
dry Company  for  a  24-ia  cylinder  jolting  machine  with  a  table 
72  in.  square. 

The  McKeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  de- 
livered a  seventh  standard  70-ft  all  steel  motor  car  to  the 
Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  at  North 
Yakima,  Wash. 

J.  A.  Saner,  formerly  secretary  to  the  vice-president  of  the 
T.  H.  Symmington  Company,  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  its  New  York  oifice,  succeeding  C.  S.  Arthur,  re- 
signed to  go  to  the  Wales  Adding  Machine  Company,  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

W.  A.  Garrett,  vice-president  of  the  T.  H.  Symington  Com- 
pany, Baltimore,  Md.,  has  resigned  to  re-enter  railway  service. 
Mr.  Garrett  was  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Seaboard  Air 
Line  prior  to  November,  1909,  when  he  left  to  go  to  the 
T.  H.  Symington  Company. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  is  asking  bids  until  No- 
vember 20  on  electric  towing  locomotives  for  all  the  canal 
locks.  Sealed  proposals  in  triplicate  will  be  received  at  the 
office  of  the  general  purchasing  officer  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce  Commission.  Washington,  D.   C,      (Circular  No.  650.) 

E.  R.  Euston,  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Stoerer  Foun- 
dry &  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  which  has  been 
absorbed  by,  and  will  continue  business  under  the  name  of, 
the  TreadweU  Engineering  Company,  Easton,  Pa.,  will  be 
located  at  its  general  sales  office  at  Easton. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  ordered  7,500  tons  of  structural  steel  from  the  American 
Bridge  Company  for  the  extension  to  its  plant  at  Youngstown. 
This  company  is  also  taking  prices  on  machinery  and  equipment 
to  be  used  in  the  new  building.  The  entire  cost  of  the  building, 
machinery  and  equipment  is  estimated  at  $2,500,000. 

The  Bureau  of  Manufacturers,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  a  railway  officer  in  South  America 
asking  for  sketches  showing  the  type  of  car  barges  used  on  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers.  The  work  on  his  road 
involves  interchange  of  freight  with  other  lines  which  have  dif- 
ferent gages,  and  some  method  must  be  arranged  to  lift  the 
ears  so  that  the  broad  gage  trucks  may  be  substituted  by  narrow 
ones,  or  vice  versa.  Plans  of  the  methods  and  the  machinery 
to  be  used  are  wanted.  The  address  of  the  inquirer  may  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  Bureau  of  Manufacturers,  mentioning  inquiry 
No.  7353. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  awarded 
a  contract  by  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal,  for  designing 
and  building  a  500-ton  fireproof  Holmen  counterbalanced  bucket 
locomotive  coaling  station  for  installation  at  Louisville,  Ky. 
This  will  be  used  jointly  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Southern 
and  the  Monon.  The  company  has  also  been  awarded  a  contract 
by  the  Vandalia  for  a  fireproof,  500-ton  Holmen  counterbalanced 
type  locomotive  coaling  station  for  installation  at  Rose  Lake,  111. 
This  plant  will  be  built  throughout  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
steel,  and  will  coal  locomotives  on  the  St.  Louis  division.     The 

approximate  contract  price  is  $25,000. 


The  Kennicott  Company,  Chicago,  has  placed  on  the  market 
a  patented  steel  undertrame  for  freight  cars,  to  the  design  of 
which  special  attention  has  been  given  to  combine  strength  with 
lightness  and  durability.  This  company  is  also  manufacturing 
a  patented  all  steel  drop  bottom  and  side  dump  car  which  has 
an  automatic  lock  to  prevent  the  doors  from  sagging  and  drop- 
ping the  contents  of  the  car  along  the  road.  Recent  orders  for 
equipment  received  by  this  company  include  the  following;  Ten 
all-steel  7,000-gal.  Kennicott  tank  cars  on  SO,000-lb.  capacity 
trucks  for  the  Canadian  Northern;  seven  36- ft.  steel  under- 
frames  for  the  Fox  River  Dispatch;  one  4,ClOO-ga!.  sprinkling  car 
for  the  Green  Bay  Traction  Company,  and  two  Davies  patented 
all-steel  120.000-lb.  capacity  drop  bottom  cars  for  the  Reiss  Coal 
Company,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  Miller  Engineering  Company,  with  which  Charles  H. 
Miller  and  A.  C.  Butterworth  are  associated,  has  recently 
been  formed,  with  its  principal  offices  in  the  Southern  Trust 
building,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  The  company  is  prepared  to  in- 
vestigate, survey,  report  on  and  furnish  estimates,  designs 
and  specifications  tor  all  classes  of  drainage,  levee,  railway, 
bridge,  water  supply,  river  protection  work,  and  other  mu- 
nicipal improvements  and  industrial  propositions.  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  engaged  in  drainage,  levee  and  river  protection 
work  for  19  years,  having  been  with  the  Mississippi  river 
valley  and  the  United  States  government  engineers  for  13 
years  and  with  the  Missouri- Pacific  Iron  Mountain  system 
six  years.  Mr.  Butterworth  has  done  engineering  work  for 
ten  years;  most  of  his  experience  having  been  with  the 
Wabash  and  the  Missouri-Pacific. 

C.  J.  Nash,  who  has  been  with  the  Westinghouse  Air 
Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  as  special  representative 
in  the  draft  gear  department  for  the  past  year,  has  resigned 
to  engage  in  the  railway  supply  business,  where  he  will  make 
a  specialty  of  draft  gear  attachments.  Mr.  Nash  began  in 
the  car  business  as  chief  draftsman  of  the  old  Lafayette  Car 
Works,  at  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and  was  later  made  general  fore- 
man at  that  place.  He  was  mechanical  engineer  for  the  Pull- 
man Company,  Chicago,  in  charge  of  the  contract  car  con- 
struction and  the  estimating  department,  for  16  years.  Dur- 
ing 1905  he  was  superintendent  of  the  wooden  car  depart- 
ment and  in  charge  of  the  steel  passenger  car  department 
of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He 
was  then  appointed  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the  W.  H. 
Miner  Company.  Chicago,  which  position  he  held  until  he 
went  with  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Electbic  Heaters.— The  Gold  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  issued  a  catalogue  illustrating  its  electric 
heaters  for  all  kinds  of  service. 

Motors, — The  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  has 
issued  a  16-page  catalogue  on  induction  motors,  telling  the  ad- 
vantages "of  the  magnetic  bridges,  and  how  they  add  to  the  motors' 
Operating  characteristics   and  mechanical  durability. 

Circuit  Breakers,— The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenec- 
tady, N.  Y„  has  published  bulletins  No,  4837  to  4843,  inclusive, 
on  its  circuit  breakers.  Bulletin  No.  4837  gives  full  information 
on  circuit  breakers  in  general ;  bulletin  No,  483S  describes  cir- 
cuit breakers  of  lai^e  capacity;  bulletin  No,  4839,  circuit  break- 
ers of  intermediate  capacity;  bulletin  No.  4840,  circuit  breakers 
that  are  especially  adapted  to  motor-driven  tool  applications; 
bulletin  No,  4841,  circuit  breakers  of  small  capacity;  bulletin  No. 
4842,  remote  control  circuit  breakers;  and  bulletin  No.  4843, 
magnetic  blowout  drcuit  breakers. 

Drilunc  Machines  and  Tools. — The  American  Well  Works, 
Aurora,  111,,  has  published  catalog  120  on  well-drilling  machines, 
and  catalog  121  on  well-drilling  tools  to  be  used  with  the  machines. 
Catalog  120  describes  various  types  of  well  drills,  such  as  the 
automatic  trip  churn  drill,  the  hydraulic  drill,  the  jetting  drill, 
the  diamond  drill,  etc,  and  gives  the  kind  of  work  to  which  each 
drill  is  best  adapted.  It  then  illustrates  and  describes  the  differ- 
ent machines  of  these  types.  Catalog  121  is  devoted  to  well 
drilling  tools  designed  to  be  used  with  the  well  driUing  ma- 
chines described  in  catalog  120  or  with^i^^^e^^uhies  of 
standard  make.  ^   '         '  ^ 
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New  Incorporation!,  Survoyi,  Eta. 

AftizoKA  Eastebn.— See  Southern  Pacific. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts have  been  given  to  the  H.  Hauser  Contracting  Company, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. ;  George  W.  West,  San  Bernardino;  C.  C 
Welsh,  Needles,  and  to  the  Sharp  &  Fellows  Contracting  Com- 
pany, X-os  Angeles,  for  grading  for  second-track  frorn  Needles, 
Cal.,  west  to  Goffs,  31  miles.    (September  8.  p.  493.) 

Atlantic,  Okeechobee  8c  Gulf.— An  officer  writes  that  the 
city  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  recently  granted  this  company  a  fran- 
chise to  enter  the  city.  The  city  officials  will  buy  at  a  cost  of 
about  $20,000  sufficient  right-of-way  for  the  tracks  of  the  com- 
pany, a  part  of  the  cost  will  be  paid  by  the  railway  company. 
A  contract'  has  been  given  to  the  W.  K.  Palmer  Company,  en- 
gineers, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  preliminary  work  on  a  section  of 
308  miles,  and  in  about  10  weeks,  or  as  soon  as  the  maps, 
profiles  and  estimates  are  made,  contracts  will  be  given  to  con- 
tractors to  build  the  line.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  on  the 
first  section  will  be  finished  in  18  months.  The  projected  route  is 
from  Tampa,  on  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  southeast  to  Fort 
Lauderdale,  on  the  east  coast.  Terminal  facilities  have  been 
secured  at  both  ends  of  the  line,  also  a  deepwater  frontage  at 
Tampa,  where  the  company  has  148  acres  of  water  front.  There 
are  also  to  be  some  branch  lines  built  in  the  territory  near 
Tampa.  The  offices  of  the  company  are  at  Tampa.  H.  C 
Ferriot,  president ;  Hiram  McElroy,  chief  engineer,  and  T,  P. 
Bell,  secretary.     (September  22,  p.  S7S.) 

Caufobnia  Roads.— a  line  b  to  be  built  from  Dumont,  Cal., 
to  the  mining  district  of  the  Avawatz  Gypsum  Company,  about 
12  miles.    H.  H.  Kerckhoff,  Ix)s  Angeles,  is  interested. 

Chicago,  Buklincion  &  Qoincy.^A  subway  is  to  be  built 
under  the  tracks  of  this  company  in  Denver,  Colo.,  at  a  cost 
of  $13,000.  The  railway  tracks  will  be  raised  to  a  minimum 
height  of  five  ft  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  on 
cither  side  of  the  subway.  The  city  of  Denver  and  the  county 
of  Adams  will  pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  improvements. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  a 
contract  has  been  given  to  the  C.  H.  Sharp  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  build  from  Malvern,  Ark.,  to  Kent, 
55  miles.     (June  9.  p.  1333.) 

Cbeston,  WiNTEBSET  &  Des  Moines  iNTESOfia an.— Incor- 
poration has  been  asked  for  in  Iowa  with  $500,000  capital,  and 
office  at  Creston,  Iowa.  The  plans  call  for  building  a  line  north- 
east via  Macksburg  and  Winterset  to  Des  Moines,  about  55  miles. 
R.  Brown,  president,  Creston;  C.  E.  Wilson,  vice-president, 
Macksburg ;  M.  E.  Harris,  second  vice-president,  Winterset ; 
A.  S.  Lynn,  secretary.  Orient,  and  W.  W.  Walker,  treasurer, 
Macksburg. 

CtiMBEBLAND  Vallev. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Sund- 
strom  &  Stratton,  New  York  City,  for  revision  work  on  the  line 
through  Chambersburg,  Pa.     (August  25,  p.  390.) 

Ekie  Railboad.- An  officer  writes  that  this  company  h^s  se- 
cured a  large  tract  of  land  near  Crown  Point,  Ind.,  to  be  used  .is 
a  site  for  new  terminals  and  freight  yards,  to  have  a  capacity 
«f  2,000  cars. 

Eutaula  &  Chattahoochee  Valley. — An  officer  writes  that 
the  company  expects  to  begin  grading  work  within  the  next 
■60  days.  The  first  section  to  be  buiH  will  be  from  Pittsview. 
Ala.,  to  Eufaula,  21  miles.  There  will  probably  be  two  bridges 
-on  this  section.  It  is  expected  that  contracts  for  building  addi- 
tional sections  between  a  point  in  Russell  county  and  a  point  in 
Henry  county  will  be  let  in  the  near  future.  J.  P.  Foy,  presi- 
dent; A.  H.  Merrill,  vice-president,  and  W.  L.  Wild,  secretary 
.and  treasurer,  Eufaula.     (September  22,  p.  575.) 

EvANSviLLE,  Henderson  &  Owensboko  (Electric).— An  officer 
writes  that  this  company  proposes  to  operate  a  line  from  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.,  to  Henderson,  Ky.,  and  for  this  purpose  will  electrify 
■the  Illinois  Central's  line  which  was  abandoned  for  passenger 


traffic  about  seven  years  ago.  This  section  of  the  Illinois 
Central  between  Evansville,  Ind.,  and  Hopkinsville,  Ky,  included 
a  transfer  across  the  Ohio  river  by  means  of  incline  and  transfer 
boats.  It  was  abandoned  when  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  by  which  the  Illinois  Central 
trains  used  the  L.  &  N.  between  Henderson  and  Evansville,  in- 
cluding the  bridge  over  the  Obio  river.  That  section  of  the 
Illinois  Central  has  been  maintained  for  switching  service,  but 
its  river  transfer  was  abandoned.  The  distance  ftom  the  city 
limits  of  Evansville  to  the  city  limits  of  Henderson,  by  the  I.  C. 
is  about  six  miles,  exclusive  of  the  river  crossing,  and  an  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  with  the  Evansville  Railway  Co.  to 
permit  the  latter  to  electrify  these  tracks  and  run  cars  over  them, 
connecting  with  the  street  railway  tracks  at  the  city  limits  at 
each  point.  The  Evansville  Railway  Co.  will  install  and  operate 
a  small  passenger  transfer  boat  at  the  river,  but  this  will  not  be 
used  by  the  I.  C. 


Florida  Roads. — The  Alger-Sullivan  Lumber  Company,  Cen- 
tury, Fla.,  is  planning  to  build  a  25-mile  extension  of  its  logging 
road  in  Monroe  and  Conecuh  counties,  Ala.,  for  which  bids 
will  be  asked  in  October.  The  work  involves  handling  about 
8,000  cu.  yds.  a  mile.     Maximum  grades  wili  be  1.5  per  cent 

Ilunois  Central,— The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  during  the  year  128.46  miles  of 
track  were  relaid  with  90-lb.  rail;  0.21  miles  with  85-lb.  rail,  and 
38.61  miles  with  75-lb.  rail,  a.  total  of  167.28  miles,  and  1222 
miles  of  track  were  relaid  with  second-hand  rail,  replacing 
lighter  sections.  85  new  industrial  tracks,  aggregating  7.74  miles, 
and  63  new  sidings,  aggregating  8.05  miles,  were  added  during 
the  year.  81  miles  of  partially  ballasted  track  were  reballasted, 
this  work  involved  widening  the  embankment  preparatory  to 
replacing  the  ballast.  The  company  placed  in  operation  during 
the  year  second-track  between  Jackson,  Tenn.,  and  Frogmoor, 
1.96  miles ;  between  Curve  and  Diversion,  1.3  miles,  and  work 
is  63  per  cent,  completed  on  36.04  miles  between  Ponchatula,  La., 
and  Orleans  Junction.  Second-track  is  also  being  laid  between 
Hawthorne,  III.,  and  Parkway,  ^d  it  is  expected  that  all  this  work 
will  be  finished  during  October.  Work  is  now  under  way  build- 
ing third  and  fourth-tracks  between  Blue  Island  Junction,  III., 
and  Matteson,  13.1  miles,  it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be 
finished  in  November.  Work  in  connection  with  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  yards  and  facilities  at  Centralia  was  begun  in  July 
and  at  Champaign  on  August  1.  It  is  expected  that  the  important 
additions  under  way  at  these  places  will  furnish  much  needed 
yard  facilities.  See  comment  on  the  annual  report  of  this  com- 
pany elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

See  Evansville,  Henderson  &  Owensboro. 

Intercolonial  Railway.— An  officer  writes  that  the  branch  to 
be  built  from  near  Alba,  N.  S.,  to  Baddeck,  22.7  miles,  for  which 
bids  are  wanted  October  12,  is  to  have  maximum  grades  of  1 
per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  of  7  deg.  There  will  be 
one  swing  span  bridge,  350  ft.  long,  another  bridge  of  three 
spans,  110  ft.  long,  and  a  third  bridge  of  three  spans,  100  ft 
long.  In  addition,  there  will  be  six  spans,  30  to  40  ft  each  on 
this  branch.     (September  22,  p.  575.) 

Lebigb  VALLEY.^The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  construction  of  the  branch  line  from  Ashmore, 
Pa.  (formerly  Lumberyard),  to  a  connection  with  the  main 
line  at  White  Haven.  This  line  is  being  built  to  shorten  the 
distance  from  the  coal  fields,  and  to  provide  a  route  with  lower 
grades  and  less  curvature  than  the  existing  lines.  In  connection 
with  this  work,  the  line  between  Laurel  Junction  and  Silver  Brook 
Junction  is  being  changed  from  single  to  double-track.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  improvements  will  be  placed  in  operation  within 
a  few  months.  A  branch  from  a  connection  with  the  main  line 
near  Glendon  to  the  plateau  south  of  Easton  is  under  con- 
struction and  nearing  completion.  Additional  third  and  fourth- 
track  work  has  been  continued  and  the  company  now  has  67.6 
miles  of  third-track  and  33.32  miles  of  fourth-track.  An  exten- 
sion from  Fullerton  to  Cementon,  3.72  miles,  is  completed,  mak- 
ing a  continuous  four-track  line  of  19.61  miles  through  this  con- 
gested seaion,  and  work  is  under  way  on  a  further  ejttenston 
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from  Cementon  to  Treichier;  17.99  miles  of  company's  sidings 
and  3.3S  miles  of  industrial  sidings  were  constructed  during  the 
year.  West  of  Roselle  Park  a  depression  was  eliminated  by 
raising  4,000  ft.  of  the  main  line  tracks  a.  maximum  of  6  ft. 
Work  has  been  completed  on  a  change  in  the  aiinement,  elimi- 
nating a  sharp  reverse  curve  on  the  main  line,  and  on  the  con- 
struction of  additional  yard  facilities  at  South  Bethlehem.  A 
freight  yard,  to  have  a  capacity  of  400  cars  is  being  constructed 
at  Richards;  west  of  Easton,  and  a  new  yard,  with  a  capacity  of 
220  cars  was  constructed  at  Catasauqua,  to  provide  facilities 
for  interchange  with  other  railways,  and  to  compensate  for 
sidings  absorbed  by  third  and  fourth  track  extensions. 

Liberty- White. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  on  an  extension  from  Ada,  Pike  county,  Miss.,  to  Tyler- 
lown,  15.6  miles,  where  connection  will  be  made  with  the  New 
Orleans  Great  Northern.  The  first  two  miles  to  Kaigler  has 
been  placed  in  operation.     (June  9,  p.  1334.) 

Regarding  the  reports  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  to 
timberlands  at  a  point  Jiear  Columbia,  in  Marion  county,  an 
officer  writes  that  plans  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  to  give 
out  any  information. 

Oregon  Electric.— A  contract  has  been  given  to  McDougal 
&  Gulhrie,  and  a  sub-contract  has  been  given  to  Fuller  &  Bain, 
for  building  the  extension  from  Salem,  Ore.,  south  to  Albany, 
about  30  miles.  This  work  is  now  under  way.  (September  22, 
p.  576.) 

Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — An 
officer  writes  that  grading  work  has  been  finished,  but  track  lay- 
ing has  not  yet  been  started  on-  the  line  from  a  point  west  of 
Ayer  station.  Wash.,  on  the  existing  line  east  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Snake  river,  thence  north  along  Cow  creek,  passing 
east  of  Perry  and  Palouse  Falls,  thence  via  Ankeny  to  Marengo, 
41  miles.  The  contractors  for  the  grading  and  bridge  Viork 
were:  G.  A.  Carlson  &  Co.  and  W.  U  Tribble,  both  of  Spokane; 
Eschbach-Bruce  Company,  North  Yakima;  George  Chew  and 
Coughren-Boynton  &  Co.,  both  of  Spokane,  The  grading  work 
averaged  about  25,500  cu.  yds.  of  solid  rock,  8,250  cu.  yds.  of 
loose  rock  and  30,000  cu,  yds.  of  earth  a  mile.  Maximum  grades 
are  6  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  3  deg.  There  are  three 
steel  bridges  4,870  ft.  long  and  eigjit  tunnels,  having  a  total  length 
of  6.470  ft.     (May   19,  p.   1187.) 

San  Antonio,  Rockpobt  &  Mexican. — Financial  arrangements 
have  been  made  in  London,  Eng.,  it  is  said,  to  build  this  line. 
The  terms  of  the  agreement  provides  that  bonuses  amounting  to 
$8,000  a  mile  must  be  secured  from  land  owners  and  others 
along  the  proposed  route.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  south  to  Brownsville,  with  a  branch  from  a  point 
about  12S  miles  south  of  San  Antonio  east  to  Roekport,  on  the 
Gulf  coast,  in  all,  about  350  miles.  A.  L,  Matlock,  San  Antonio, 
is  said  to  be  interested.     (September  15,  p,  545.) 

Scott  City  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  it  is  undecided 
when  this  line  will  be  extended.  The  road  was  opened  for 
operation  on  August  1,  from  Winona,  Kan,,  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, south  to  Scolt  City,  52  miles,  where  connection  is  made 
with' the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
and  the  Garden  City,  Gulf  &  Northern,  The  line  is  expected  to 
find  a  traffic  in  grain  and  live  slock,     (March  3.  p,  434,) 

Southern  pACiFic^According  to  press  reports,  Ibis  company 
is  planning  to  start  work  on  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Ari- 
zona Eastern,  which  has  been  under  consideration  for  a  long 
time.  The  plans  call  for  an  extension  of  the  Globe  division,  from 
Globe.  Ariz.,  northeast  through  .\rizona  and  western  New  Mexico 
to  Durango,  Colo. 

Uintah  Railway,— An  officer  writes  that  track  laying  is 
about  finished  on  a  14-mile  extension  from  Dragon.  Utah,  north- 
west, and  the  line  is  to  be  opened  for  service  about  October  15. 
The  principal  commodity  to  be  carried  is  gilsonite,  which  is  a 
crude  form  of  ahphaltum.  The  line  will  also  carry  general 
business  and  mails.     December  2,  p.  1097.) 
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Sound,  have  been  finished,  it  is  said,  and  construction  work  will 
be  started  soon.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  passenger  station  is 
$40,000,  and  the  freight  house  $15,000,  The  same  plans  will  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  stations  at  Hoquiam.  (May  26, 
p.  1225.) 

Alba,  N.  S.— See  Intercolonial  Railway  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

Bingham,  Utah.— The  Bingham  &  Garfield  is  building  a  sta- 
tion, it  is  said,  near  Carr  Fork,  at  Bingham.  The  work  includes 
putting  up  a  cable  railway  to  transport  passengers  and  freight 
from  the  street  level  in  the  business  district,  to  the  station,  which 
is  located  upon  a  hill  at  an  elevation  of  500  ft. 

Centralia,  Wash. — The  city  council  of  Centralia  has  passed 
an  ordinance  granting  street  vacations  requested  by  the  Oregon- 
Washington  RaUroad  &  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Northern 
Pacific,  for  the  construction  of  the  new  passenger  and  freight 
stations,  roundhouse  and  machine  shops  at  Centralia.  It  is 
understood  that  the  improvements  will  cost  $750,(K)0.  (June  2, 
p.  1297.) 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — Contracts  have  been  let  and  work  has  been 
started  on  a  large  ore  handhng  plant  for  the  Pennsylvania  Com- 
pany on  the  lake  front,  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Cuyahoga  river,  at  Cleveland,  It  is  expected  that  the  plant 
will  unload  two  large  vessels  a  day,  or  from  25.000  to  30,000 
tons.  There  will  be  four  unloaders,  which  will  be  equipped  with 
17-ton  buckets.  Some  43  acres  is  now  being  reclaimed  by  filling 
in  between  the  government  harbor  line  and  the  shore,  and  this 
will  provide  a  frontage  on  the  lake  of  about  2,000  ft.  The  work 
includes  the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete  dock.  1,000  ft, 
long;  foundations  for  the  ore  handling  machinery;  a  15-ton  ore 
bridge;  a  power  house  of  2,200  k,  w,  capacity;  a  hauling  system 
for  placing  cars  under  the  machines ;  a  yard  development  for 
loaded  and  empty  cars,  and  an  undergrade  crossing  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern.  Contracts  have  been  given  for  the 
dock  and  concrete  work  to  the  Great  Lakes  Dredge  &  Dock 
Company;  the  steel  unloaders  are  being  furnished  by  the  Well- 
ma  n-Seaver- Morgan  Company,  Cleveland,  and  the  embankments 
are  being  made  by  the  railway  company  with  its  own  forces. 

Crown   Point,   Ind. — See   Erie   Railroad   under   Railway   Con- 


Aberdeen,  Wash.— Plans  for  a  new  union  station  to  he  buih 
jointly  by  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
panr,  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget 


Davtona,  Fla, — The  Florida  East  Coast  conteniplates  making 
extensive  improvements  at  Daytona, 

Ft,  Stockton.  Tex, — The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  Si  Orient  is 
preparing  plans  for  a  division  terminal  to  include  roundhouse 
and  yards. 

Galveston,  Tex, — The  Southern  Pacific  has  let  the  contract 
to  Wm,  Pearson  &  Co,,  Houston,  for  building  a  reinforced  con- 
crete warehouse,  71  ft,  x  LOGO  ft,,  with  tar  and  gravel  roof, 
on  Pier  "B"  at  Galveston.  The  building  will  be  divided  into  five 
compartments  of  70  ft  x  200  ft.  each,  by  fireproof  brick  walls. 
Excavation  work  for  the  foundations  has  already  been  started. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $65,00a     (September  8,  p.  494.) 

Holly,  Colo. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will  build  a 
brick  passenger  station  to  cost  $25,000. 

Hoquiam,  Wash, — See  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

Keddie,  Cal. — The  Western  Pacific  is  building  an  addition  to 
its  station  and  yards  at  Keddie. 

Laurel,  Miss,- The  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago  has  plans 
to  build  new  repair  shops  and  to  remove  the  present  turntable 
and  install  an  80  ft.  .table  near  the  new  shops. 

London,  Ont, — Permission  has  been  granted  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  it  is  said,  to  make  improvements  in  London,  at  a  cost 
of  $70,000.  The  work  includes  building  a  two-story  brick  sta- 
tion, constructing  a  coaling  plant  with  chutes  and  approaches, 
also  a  brick  store  building  and  a  steel  and  cement  water  tank.  A 
contract  for  the  brick  work  has  been  given  to  John  Hayman. 

Long  Beach,  Cau— The  Pacific  Electric  has  started  work  on 
the  new  station  at  Long  Beach,  to  cost  $10,000.  (November 
11,  p.  944.) 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — A  permit  has  been  given  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  to  make  improvements  and  additions  to  its  wharf  at  San 
Pedro  harbor,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000. 

Louisville,  Ky. — The  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railway 
has  let  the  contract  for  building  a  500- ton,  concrete  coaling  sta- 
tion  of   the   Holman   type,   and   will  nr^blf -^ij^-^i|i,  the   near 
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future  a  roundhouse  and  machine  shop.  This  company  has  also 
started  construction  on  a  new  freight  yard,  with  a  capacity  of 
2,500  cars.  In  addition  to  the  above  it  is  double  tracking  ail  of 
the  main  line,  and  has  begun  grade  separation  work  at  all  street 
crossings  between  the  Ohio  river  and  Walnut  street,  a  distance 
of  about  two  miles. 

Milan,  Pa.— The  report  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  work  has  been  carried  out  dur- 
ing the  year  on  the  following  structures :  A  combined  freight 
and  passenger  station  of  hollow  tile  and  stucco  construction 
was  built  at  Milan,  and  separate  passenger  and  freight  stations 
of  similar  construction  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.  At  South  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  a  concrete  freight  house  was  built.  New  milk  shipping  st.v 
tions  were  built  at  Erin,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Wilseyville.  Additions 
were  made  to  the  freight  station  at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  and  to  the 
office  buildings  at  Easton  and  Oak  Island  Transfer,  N.  J.,  an 
additional  platform,  810  ft.  long,  with  necessary  tracks,  was  con- 
structed at  Oak  Island  Transfer.  A  !6-stalI  concrete  round- 
houses was  constructed  at  Coxton,  Pa,,  and  a  concrete  boiler 
house  at  South  Easton.  A  steel  bulkhead  shed  was  erected  at 
pier  34.  New  York,  and  extensive  repairs  were  made  to  various 
bulkheads,  sheds,  piers  and  docks  at  New  York  and  Jersey  City, 
N.  J.,  as  well  as  to  the  cold  storage  and  shipping  trestles  at  the 
Pert  Amboy   and   Tifft   Farm,   New   York,   terminals. 

Moscow,  Idaho. — The  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  is  making 
plans,  it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  new  station  at  Moscow. 

New  Orleans,  La.— The  report  of  the  Illinois  Central  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  following  improvement 
work  was  carried  out  during  the  year:  A  combined  freight  sta- 
tion, office  building  and  warehouse  of  brick  and  reinforced  con- 
struction and  the  necessary  yard  facilities,  at  New  Orleans,  was 
completed,  and  a  number  of  other  stations  were  rebuilt  or  en- 
larged during  the  year.  A  new  coaling  plant  was  built  at  Man- 
chester, Iowa,  to  replace  the  structure  destroyed  by  fire,  and  a 
new  water  station  was  installed  at  La  Branch,  La.  New  8S-ft, 
turntables  were  installed  at  Paducah,  Ky,,  and  at  McComb, 
Miss.,  replacing  66-ft.  tables.  3,693  lin.  ft.  of  permanent  bridges, 
and  trestles  were  constructed,  replacing  timber  and  pile  bridges, 
trestles  and  embankments ;  722  lin.  ft.  of  permanent  bridges  and 
trestles,  and  34,792  lin.  ft.  of  timber  and  pile  bridges  and  trestles 
were  rebuilt  or  replaced  by  embankments,  and  1,003  lin.  ft.  of 
permanent  stone  culverts  were  constructed, 

Pecos,  Tex. — The  Pec-os  Valley  Southern  will  build  an  engine 
work  shop  40  ft.  X  100  ft.  of  reinforced  concrete  construction. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa, — An  officer  of  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie 
writes  that  improvements  are  now  being  carried  out  in  front 
of  the  Pittsburgh  terminal  station.  The  work  includes  putting 
up  a  covering  40  ft.  wide  over  Smithfield  street.  The  clearance 
under  the  roof  will  be  about  19  ft.  9  in.  above  the  street.  In 
addition,  a  subway  is  being  constructed  under  Smithfield  street 
for  the  use  of  passengers  to  pass  under  the  street  to  a  stairway 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  station.  W.  F.  Trimble  &  Sons 
Company  has  the  contract  for  the  overhead  structure,  and  the 
McKelvy-Hine  Company  has  the  contract  for  the  subway.  The 
cost  of  the  improvements  will  be  about  $50,000. 

RosEBUKC,  Ore.— The  Southern  Pacific  has  plans  made  for 
putting  up  a  new  station  at  Roseburg,  to  cost  $22,000.  Work  on 
this  improvement,  it  is  said,  will  be  started  at  once 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.— The  Terre  Haute,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern 
is  preparing  plans  for  a  brick  and  steel  passenger  station  and 
office  building  which  will  probably  be  six  stories  high  and  cost 
about  $100,000. 

The  Dalles,  Ore.— The  Great  Southern  has  started  work  on 
a  new  station  at  The  Dalles,  to  replace  the  structure  recently 
destroyed  by  fire.    (August  11,  p.  305.) 

Sherbrooke,  Que.— Bids  are  wanted  by  the  Quebec  Central, 
it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  concrete  station,  two  stories  high,  at 
Sherbrooke.  to  cost  $30,000. 

WooNSocKET,  R.  L— The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
through  the  Eastern  Construction  Company,  has  filed  an  appli- 
cation for  a  building  permit  to  put  up  two  new  freight  houses 
on  North  Main  street,  Woonsocket.  It  is  thought  that  this  is 
a  plan  of  the  New  Haven  to  delay  the  entrance  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  into  Rhode  Island. 


Mailman  Financial  Kews. 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville.— John  R.  Waterbury,  prvsi- 
dent  of  the  Manhattan  Trust  Company,  New  York,  has  littn 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  William  H.  McDoel. 

Boston  &  Albany.— The  board  of  directors  has  been  increased 

from  nine  to  ten,  and  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr.. 

the  president  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Riv 
been  elected  a  director  of  the  Boston  &  Albany. 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific— The  Denver  Eepublicati 
says  that  the  stockholders  of  this  company  will  be  asked  at  a 
meeting  on  October  14  to  authorise  an  issue  of  $40,000,000  5 
per  cent,  bonds  and  $8,000,000  6  per  cent,  income  bonds,  and  lo 
increase  the  capital  slock  from  $20,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  It  is 
said  that  a  part  of  the  new  bond  issue  will  be  used  to  retire 
the  $10,940,000  bonds  outstanding.  The  paper  quotes  S.  M. 
Perry,  secretary  and  treasurer,  as  fpllows: 

"The  new  stock  and  the  new  bonds,  if  authorized  and  issued, 
will  not  be  placed  upon  the  market  all  at  once,  as  to  do  so 
would  flood  the  market.  After  disposing  of  the  present  bonds 
and  the  floating  debt,  the  portion  of  the  new  issue  remaining 
will  be  disposed  of  from  time  to  time  as  money  is  needed  for 
construction,  or  for  other  purposes.  This  means  that  funds 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  hne  through  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  the  building  of  the  Orestod  to  Dotsero  cutoff  and  the 
building  of  a  road  into  the  anthracite  coal  fields  in  Routl  county 
will  be  forthcoming  and  that  the  vast  empire  of  northwestern 
Colorado  will  be  opened  to  development. 

"This  will  not  consume  the  entire  bond  and  stock  issues,  by 
any  means,  but  the  directorate  thought  it  wise  to  make  one 
mortgage  of  the  property  and  make  certain  of  having  sufficient 
money  In  sight  before  again  beginning  actual  construction  work, 
rather  than  be  forced  to  re-finance  the  road  at  some  future 
time  and  before  the  work  is  completed." 

Detboit,  Toledo  &  Ihonton.— The  protective  committee  of  the 
bondholders  of  Detroit  Southern,  Ohio  Southern  division,  first 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  J.  N/  Wallace,  chairman,  wilt  ac- 
cept further  deposits  of  these  bonds  up  to  September  30,  1911, 
on  the  payment  of  an  assessment  of  1  per  cent. 

International  &  Great  Northern. — On  September  22  the 
property  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railroad  was 
deeded  to  the  International  &  Great  Northern  Railway,  the 
new  company. 

Old  Colony  Railroad.— The  directors  have  authorized  an  issue  of 
$500,000  additional  stock,  making  the  total  stock  outstanding 
$21,664,000.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  lo  be  used  to  re- 
imburse the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  for  ex- 
penditures under  its  99-year  lease  amounting  to  about  $850,000. 

Washington- Virginia. —The  directors  have  declared  a  dividend 
of  IJ-i  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  and  on  the  preferred 
stock,  payable  November  1.  The  first  dividend  payments  were 
made  on  March  15,  1911,  and  were  I'/i  per  cent,  on  the  pre- 
ferred and  1  per  cent  on 
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Good  progress  is  being  made  on  the  Goyaz  Railway,  Brazil, 
which  is  to  run  from  Formiga,  in  Minas  Geraes,  up  to  and  beyond 
the  capital  of  Goyaz.  At  the  close  of  1910  the  line  had  been  com- 
pleted to  Bambuhy  in  that  state. 

The  Samana  and  Santiago  Railway,  Dominican  Republic,  ex- 
tends from  Sanchez  to  La  Vega,  with  a  branch  to  Salccdo.  Plans 
have  been  completed  for  the  extension  of  this  branch  lo  Moca 
to  connect  with  the  Dominican  Central  Railway,  and  construc- 
tion work  is  soon  to  be  commenced.  The  total  number  of  miles 
of  this  road  now  in  operation  is  73. 

Concessions  have  been  granted  by  the  Argentine  government 
for  several  lines  in  the  north  to  be  constructed  toward  the 
Chilean  frontier.  One  of  these  will  start  from  Salla,  and  run 
to  Antofagasta  by  way  of  Huatiquina,  work  on  which  will  begin 
in  October,  1911  ;  another  commences  at  Tinogasta,  in  Catamarca; 
while  a  third  will  extend  from  Chilecitot 
Rioja.  nzedbyV 
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BROOKLYN    RAPID  TRANSIT   CO. 


8!  Clintok  Siiin, 

Bbooilvk,  N.  Y.,  Sept.   18,   1911, 
COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  OPERA- 
TIONS OF  THE  BROOKLYN    RAPID  TRANSIT   SYSTEM 
FOR  YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30,  1911  AND  1910. 


1911. 


1910.  Dicrfaie. 

1  20,979.5  H.S8  +1,007,028.41 


Lm  T»n  and  FLicd 

Net  Income    

Out   of   wbich   then   »»   Uken 

chBrged    lo   Operation 

Surplus  from  Operation   for 
the  Y*»t   

Profit  from  Reel  Estate  diipiMed 
of  

Toul  Surplu.  for  Year 


9,820,175.98 
297,524.30 

9,242,403.82  + 
278.814.08  + 

577.772.16 
18,710.22 

.       6!9«9!22I.3S 

9.521,217.90  + 
6.909,622.61   + 

596,482.38 
59.598.74 

3,148,478.93     2.611,595.29  +    536,883.6' 

88.534.72        108,560.19  —      20.025.4! 
3,059,944.21     2,503.035.10  +    556,909.11 


1,184.65  —      69,184.65 


Total     

Of  thii  amount 
appropriated: 


7,840,979.63     6,959.449.59  -| 


Addiliooal  Re^rreiforTaiet 

3,609.91 
49,855.61 

636.43 

13,281.17 

Supereouion    and    Depteeia- 

105,608.46 
11,821.11 

Refund!  applying  pcior  yeara 
Dividend  on  B.  R.  T.  Co.'. 

2,242.690.00     1,906,28' 


2,178,414.17  +    235,170.92 


15,427,394.54     4,781,0; 


■uburban   poputilion,    i 


[1   the   commercial,    fiiiin 


mem  and  coniumplion,  which  marki  the  eroluiion  of  a  metropoHa.     It  i» 

unwholeaome   conBciIion    end   (limulatc*   the   moral,    phytical'and    political 

i^g  'from  its '^m"uapa"hMr""rk'e  l^eat "arw'riel" to'  iu''ou'tlj-mg"sec'tuln»i 
can  New  York  tealiie  hi  best  and  richeit  development,  and  e.en  the  appre- 
ciation of  m»Frial  values  in  Manhattan,  the  business  heart,  must  depead 
inosll)'  upon  the  facility  with  which  the  resident  population  of  the  neigh- 
boring Boroughs  is  brought  into  iti  lertitory.  Until  now  this  great  outside 
army  of  rcsidenli  hag  been  brought  only  to  the  gateways  of  Manhattan. 
The  handicap  of  double  fares,  change  of  can  and  constricted  terminals  hai 
been   a   reUrding   influence   on   municipal   growth  and  public   welfare.      No 

Suickly,  safely  and  cheaply  between  ihcir  bomei  and  the  district*  oflbeit 

Your  Company,  recogniiing  these  considerations  and  ill  obtigatioo* 
toward  them  »  the  onlv  public  service  corporation  through  which,  br 
reason  of  its  existing  faciliticE.  improvement  of  iransjl  condition*  in 
Brooklyn  and  Queens  can  be  most  prompil]r  and  effectually  ■ccompliahed, 
proposed  through  its  communication  of  March  2d,  not  only  new  lines  and 
enlargement  of  existing  lines  in  those  two  Boroughs,  but  a  diitribulina 
subway  line  in  Manhattan,  from  the  Battery  lo  !9th  Street,  located  mosIlT 
on  Broadway,  with  suiiablt  connections  with  Ibe  East  River  Bridget  and  a 
new  tunrel  under  the  river.  The  plan  of  transportation  thus  proposed 
Slant  and   general   public  approval.      It   did   net  innlTa  the  oa* 


r    any    thoranghfan 


pert    of   doMca.         During    the    negotiations    and    conference*    h 
became  evident  that  the  City  might  not  be  able  lo  agree  with 


1   Co. 


Man  ha 


;    Intel 


Bronx  if  the  Brooklyn  Company  was  to  be  allowed  a  diatribuling  line  for 

your'"l^re?lor*  "to  co™ide'''whfther  'the  Co°mp°ni"woufd'iSclHde''i"  ii» 
proposition  all  of  such  Manhattan  and  Bronx  lines  (with  the  exception  ol 
a  line  on  Seventh  Avenue  south  of  42d  Street)  and  certain  additional  tine* 
-  ■   "  ooklyn.     Assurance   lo  this  effect   was  fur 


Company'! 

1  communicaiion'a  of  April  25th  and  May  2d. 

principle*   which 

should  gui 

p'roposttion  of  March   2d.  but  also  the  allotment  lo  the  Intcrborough  Com- 

Manhattan.  Bronx,  Queens  aod  Brooklyn  Boroughs.  In  the  contingency 
Ihal  Ihe  Inlerborough  Company  should  not  accept  the  term*  of  the  report 

ft'  ierV,'  by"'the"reponrtV'b™ffered'  to  Iht'  IrooWyn  Com^y!"™TS 
report  ie<u  unanimously  apfrovii  m  June  21rl  by  Ifie  Board  cf  Eitimatt 
oxd   Afpanionminl,   indudlnt  -'-    "-     -    ---■   -"-   " '■"    --■'"  -'■- 

pr''^5i'ljons."''^he"°BrDoklyn    Co^ 


Ihe   Con 
ne"28lh.     The 


-. -  _e  Join!  Committee  reported,  suggesting  some  modificai- 

contracls   for  carrying  out   subslanlially   Ihe   Brooklyn    Company's  original 

§etS?e"ju?y  llT  Ih'aTit  ■wouldrif''teq«Bled.'ope™raSditional"li'nes  which 
had  been  allolled  lo  Ihe  Inlerborough  Company  but  declined  by  that  com- 


bf"lhe  Jo™  5omm't"i«  wjih  l1 


goklyn  Company  waa 

by'ihe'joini  tommliMe  with  rbeTnierbo rough" ComMny,  but  no  agreement 
satisfactory    to   the    Board    having   been    reached,    ihe    Board,    on   July   21, 

commlliee  and  the  Public  Service  Commission,  adopted  resolutions  recillng 
that  it  would  "approve  conlracis  to  be  prepared  by  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission under  Ihe  general  provisions  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Act  for  tb« 
•■•■■■  -ing  tbe 


Apportionment,  iransmilUng  s  proposilion  of  the  Interborougb  Rapid  Transit  I"""  "ow  proposed  for  operation  by  the  Brooklyn   Rapid  Transit  Company 

Company   (Ihe  result  of  conferenc«  extending  over  several  years)    for  the  -either  Ihrough  instrumentalily  of  such, new  railroad  company  a.  mw  be 

extension  of  its  lines  in  Manhallan.  Ihe  Bronx  and  Brooklyn,  and  for  the  organirrd   (or   the   purpose,   or   through  .il!   present   agences-and   for   Ih. 

third  tracking  of  its  elevaled  lines,  and  requested  the  advice  of  thai  Board  ""P"""  '"^  lh.rd-1  racking  of  the  existing  'l*-ated  lines  of  the  Brooklyn 

a*   10   the    matters    involved    in   »ucb    proposition,   so   that   the   two   official  "apKl   Transit   Company."   and   requesting   the   Public   Service   Commission 


th?^a' po°nlmenl    on'?a'nua'r?^l^''S1li'°oT*r^J^fS"commkt«%rco"'ider  P"-"''""  "(ficially  de 

whicr^gh'l"b'e  lubmiiled'.'VndThis  comm^ul   ■onsis'"ng''o'f "he^Pr«VdenU  The  Rapid  Transit 

of  the  Boroughs  of  ManhalCan.  Bronx  and  Richmond,  acting  in  conjunction  '!"<'"'?  '  P"'>l''  ■""■' 

with  Ihe  Public  Service  Commission,  proceeded  at  once  lo  make  a  thorough  be  undertaken  by  lh< 


ifier  the   fullest  ooporlunity  for 

le  City's  policy  of  .rana. 
elation  the  tela  materially 

edure  to  be  followed,  in- 
se  formalities  are  now  to 
Upon  t1 


e  Comi 


declare! 
rd  of  I 


1   with  that   Company  having  been  reached  by  the 


furnis) 


I  plans  i 


c  borough 


fac 


Brooklyn   and  a   large  part   of  the   Borough  of  Queena 
mension  thereof  to  Ihe  Borough  of  Richmond. 

nb^ay   syTlem^m    Manhattan.     Nearly    two   milT^ons  of  | 


growth   of   Man 


f  them 


lUble  di 
.nflux.    incri 


plan  of  IranKDortatian  than  it  originally  proposed— involving  Ihe  expenditure 
of  much  additional  money,  and  operation  over  a  much  wider  territory. 
Your  Company.  Ihrough  lis  new  instrnmcntality.  while  procuring  its  dia- 
Iribution  line  in  Manhattan  and  the  enlargements  asked  for  in  Brooklyn 
and  Queens,  will  no  longer  be  a  local  corporation,  serving  tht  people  of 
two  Boroughs,  hul  a  Grcaler  New  York  corporation,  serving  the  people  of 
five  Boroughs.  The  conditions  which  have  hrouahl  about  this  situation 
have   nol    been    of   our    seeking,   but   the    rcponsibility    which    il    involves 

u,ni     «At     k^    .-.^.I.J       ^^A    •!..    ^.......^....ii..     ...ki..!.     :*     -.B^^A^     1^^     r...t.1i<.     a^rw{.-» 


pies  upon  which  the  City's  represents  lives  acted,  a  new 
in  the  history  |5(]m»oiW[f«l  transit  and  a  new  standard 


chapter 

Septeubeb  29,  1911. 

of  official  conduct  and  perforn 
ceivc  it  la  be  Iheir  paramount  . 
upon  til  em,  tbe  complete  and  i 
prctaemiTe  ird  far-s<|tatcd  pt 
capable    af   indefinite    expsnsioT 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


»  [he  oblinti> 
ut  of  the  City 

financing  will  be  announced  at  the  proper 

trayoe.ect.on.    sigrenting    subilantiall 

■ds  10  be  embc 

like  ih^ 

important  Hction  not  covered  ii  that   *faii 
slruclion  ol  a  rapid  traniit  line  on  Sevenlh 

lion.      Ii   abould   be  borne   in   mind,  howe- 

619 

taneed    far.      The    plan    of 

the  proposed  contract  wilt 
..ine-lenlh.  of  the  area  of 
of  the  population.     The  onir 

"42d  Slrei 


Dutd  be  Krred  br  ll 


I  of  the  nci 


of   t 


fully  and  rerden  to  the  public  ihe  Hrvice  called  for.  may  be  participant 


r   will   be   called 


syMem  will  bring  within  .hort  distance  of  At  Pennsylvania  Station  K«ral 
millions  of  pep^e  of  Greater  New  York  wh*  cannot  now  reach  it  at  all 

pfatforms  In" t he  "penn'sX'anil  Stfti™  wll?  blT  only'  Sm"  fee7*f»tthe?  f™ 
Ihe  prnposed  Broadway  lubway  than  the  train  platform,  in  the  new  Grand 
Central  Station  will  be  from  the  pre.ent  subway  station  at  42d  Slreet. 
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fosi  or  Road  and  EfluiraBB 

Propenie.  owned  in  whole 

Brooklyn   Rapid   Transit 

Conatruction,     Eapendilurc 

Companies,  not  yet  fund 


Bondi  of  Brooklyn  City  Rail 
pany  deposited  with  Trustee  of  Brook- 
lyn Rapid  Transit  Company  Refunding 
4%  Bonds 

Adflnces  to  Leased  Companies,  account 
of  additions  and  betterments  la  Leased 
Uoei    

Leaie  of  Brooklyn   Cily  Railroad 

(Comprising  %2.(m.000  Brooklyn, 
Queens  County  &  Suburban  Railroad 
Co.  l.t  Mortgage  5%  Bondi  at  lOlii, 
125,000  Brooklyn  Rapid  Tranait  S% 
Bonds  at  par,  11,627,000  Brooklyn  City 
Railroad  Coniolidated  5'a  at  101}^, 
tl25,DOa  Brooklyn  City  Railroad  8e. 
funding  4'.  at  par.  and  Cash  t^li)  ...- 


.  tl2S.4S6,4.';3.2S 
465,4!  S.  2  3 
$125,951,908.51 


Cahtal  Stock: 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company- 
Capital  Stock  $4 S. 000,000.00 


Constituent  Compenlei— 

Shares    not    owned    by    the    : 
Rapid  Transit  Company 


Brooklyn   Rapid  Traniit  Company....  tS6, 7 1 7,000.00 

The  Brooklyn  HeighU  Railroad  Com- 
pany      250,000.00 

The  Nassau  Electric  Railroad  Company  15,000,040.00 

Brooklyn,  Queeni  County  &  Suburban 

Railroad    Company    6,624,000.00 

Brooklyn  Union  Elerated  Railroad  Co.  23,000,000,00 

Sea  Beach  Railway  Company 650,000.00 


1102,241,040.00 


(141,689,911.89 


pledged  a.  cellati 

Mortgages    


ll....  116,016,500 
1.809,000 


$864,980.21 

177,164.20 

n  Bank $1.SI8,0S8.84 


Brooklyn  Rapid 
pany — Capital 

Transii 
Stock 

1  C. 

par 

121 

6,1SS,82 
SOO.OO 

Bonds     of     Br< 
Transit      and 
Cnmpanics.  pa 

joklyn 
Cons 

or  Sk. 
to  guara 

Ba 

pid 

.  ,,    16.016,500 

Sftciu.  DiroBiT! 
Ca.h  depoaited  i 

116,162.728 
lES  AND  Cash - 

ments 

e  performance 

216,655.82 

PtirAiD  Account 

ERftOUSE  «  CO.,  CHARTERED  ACCOl 

54  William  Slreet.  b 

AuEHSt  26, 

led  the  books  and  accounts  o(  the  Brooklyr 

istituent, Companies  for  Ihe  year   ending 

PRICE,  WAT 

We  hiTC  e:>amir 
Company  and  cot 

1145,589,560.53 
.INTANTS, 
lew  York  City, 
1  Rapid  Trannl 

Bill*  Payable  (secured  by  deposit  of 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Trantit  Company  Re- 
funding   Bonds)     


15.100,000.00 
1.640,361.94 

1,855,289.37 
615,469.03 
59.925.58 


1145,589.560.53 


Slituenl  Companiea  allhat  dale,  and  that  tbe  Income  Account  for 

<Sir<cd)     Pain.  WATEaHousi  &  Co.. 

Chartered   Account  am 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,   1911. 
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ILLINOIS  CENTRAL   RAILROAD  COMPANY. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


IukJ  to'  other' 


■lifxd  operated  on  Ju 


rt  covering  the  operWiDn. 

Ed  June  30,  1911. 

e  30.  1910.  was..  4,550.54 


Bridge  t< 
freighl 

P»«nge 
Bridge  1< 


403.506.53  + 
658,122.97  + 

391.469,05  + 


1,334.163.08 
21,333,834.75 
1.347,570.50 


517'.95S.37 

462.254.04   + 

9.337,09 
31.383,10 

'.   I?,064;339.'l2 
.     2.671,290.23 

34.418.33   + 
14.529.573.47   + 
3.534.898.68   + 

22.046.01 

■]  46:391  ;s4 

.   14.393.048.90 
.     6,743.438.50 

13.004.673.79  + 
5.384.608.85   + 

2.388,375.11 

.   21.135.487.40 
'.     9.820,143.48 

17.289,383.64   +  3.846,204.76 
9.456.084.46  +      364.059.02 

12.478.18  +   3.317.298.51 

ifactory.  and   while  the 
I  Ihe  Company'i  history 


current  year  being  $60,977,031.49  compared  with  "% 
of  13.092,310.40  or  5.34  per  cent. 

Revenue  frnm  the  Irani  porta  tion  of  freighl  inert 
per  cenl.  The  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  d 
Ions   to    27.489.564   tona.      Table    No.    13    shuwa 


:Vr 

[  the 
•  that 

■anjportation   of   (US! 

inciewe  in   passeng. 

percentage  of  inert 
1  on  the  other  portio 
hes    general    deUil. 

EXPENSES. 

s  of   road  bed  > 
iited   track   were 


Jrt!."ill." '"   Harlem,'  uf.',  °. .  ™. .  °^".  '..'....* 
I  on  January  17,  1911.  Ihe  mileage  fDimerl)'  oper- 

ilicello,    Mias '...'.'. .' 

nilea  in  operation  on  June  30.  1911.  wa> 

nber  oi  mil«  operated  during  the  year  was 


1911.  1910.  DecrcHe— 

4.563.37  4,550.54  +  12.73 

.. (40.683,197.38  $38,777,758.45  +$1,904,438.93 


Vol.  si,  No.   13. 


Ml  ihown  under  the  head  of  "Phyaical 
an  for  work  charged  wholly  to  "Addi- 
I  work   involving  both   "Renewala''   and 


MAINTENANCE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 


0    locomotives  r 
335    locomotive 

08  for  Ihc  1 

eccived    gen 
i    received 

E5r^ 

repairs 

led  to  $1,573.11 
^^l"*^^tt^  397 

17.45. 
,178,76 

hM6 

»!». 

';::; 

,466 

:rage  mi  lea 
1 1o%3s"! 

rec^t«d"ho' 
t  received 
ira    received 

ceahle  engi 
medium  re 

ne  for  the  year  waa  34,145. 

i,'n"35Sit'h'5i"j6 

.Uat 
"iwi 

the  last  y 
3  lait  yea 

of  locomoli 

■nue  freight'  cars  9.20  yean  eon. 

pa'red 

pared 

13.87 
wilh 

year. 

TRAFFIC  EXPENSES. 

affic 

<:>penaes  i. 

icrea«d  $87,781.51  or. 

7.04  pe 

r  cent. 

64,349.95 
1,113.02 
15.802.79 
30,925.23 
14.095.16 

22,873.64 


- j)  Minn.,  and  a  freighl  snd  . 

aenger  agency  at  Sacramenlo,  Ca1„  ilere  established. 

Additional  coniracting  and  soliciting  forces  were  added  to  the  agencies 
I>l  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Tittaburg,  Fa.,  Evanaiille,  Ind.,  and 
Portland.    Ort'.     An    Assistant    Industrial    aniT   ImmigTalion    Commissioner 

TRANSPORTATION  EXPENSES. 

Transportation  eipenses  increased  $1,598,924.22  or  8.10  per  cent. 

The  revenue  freight  train  miles  increased  468.490  milea  or  2.65  per  cent. 

The  tons  of  alt  freight  carried  increaKd  753.329  or  2.28  pet  cent,  and 

the  tons  of  all  freighl  carried  one  mile   increased  248.093.657  or  3.18  per 

Tlic    revenue  passenger   train  milea  increased    163.324   milea   or   1.28  per 

The  number  of  revenue  passengers  increased  1.556,995  or  6,17  per  cent. 
Slid  the  revenue  passengers  carried  one  mile  increased  49,173,399  or  7.56 

From  'linw    to    lime    during    the    fiscal    year    substantial    increase*    were 


7.833,198.18  +  3,483,145.74 


GENERAL  EXPENSES. 

Gene 

■ral  e 

XP 

rnBcs  ircrc. 

ised  $118,273.36  or  9.62 
TAXES. 

per 

cenl. 

The! 
otd'"i! 

."pel 

ra! 

.  substantial 
ed" 

of  $I46,39L54  or  5.80 
increase  in  the  Federal 

FINANCIAL. 

rA^ 

'^  To 

in  the  Cha 

ugfa  which 

'IS 

h,'V. 

8,™ 

ral 

balance  sh. 

ect  Table  No.  4  showin 
e  of  the  fiscal  year  is 

'in'^5,e*"f"rm 

gures 

for 

thi 

r  fiscal  yeai 

19loTave''been'rc.s'ta] 

■cTil 

a  the  H 

STOCK    AND    FUNDED 

DEBT. 

mer. 


Belle  >' 


ock  durin 
-.    Co. 


I    July 


v>'ilh  the  Trustee  of  the  St.  l.ouis  Division  3|^?e  (Mortgage  o1  1951.  it  bc- 
tanie  riililled  to  issue  $78,000,00  of  bonds  srcured  under  that  mongaire. 

On  Tanuarv  26th,  the  $3,662,000.00  o(  Purchased  Lines  1^.«  Bonds 
uf  1952  which  were  held  in  Ihe  treasury  and  the  $78,000.00  of  St  Louis 
-■  "  ■        ~      ■     of    1151    were  exchanged   for   $3,740,000.00   of  Gold 


Iting  revenues   Cor  the 
984,731.09.  an  increase 

d  $1,904,438.93  or  4.91 
eased   from   27,588.377 

n  creased    $1,043,990.80 


e  of  a 


I    4%    1 


The 


of  II 


of    1955    i 
■      Refun 


in   the   calendar   year    1911    this  Cor 
Refunding  mortgage  bv  a  aupplemei 

O.OOO.O'OO  00   of   bonds   authorised  t< 


apolis  Southern  Railroad  was 
ral    Railroad    Comuany.    and 

i'anicle  two  of  the  Refund' 
i»nlh  of  June  te.2(N.(KI0.0O  of 
c  is<ued.  The  $8,200,000.00 
10.000.00   of   Gold    Refunding 


SECURITIES  OWNED. 


n    0   pnriion   of   the    SoulhErn    Lines; 
Building  Foremen  and  Water  Works 

were  made,  the  entire  Cos!  of  which 

lewed  was   l.B37,7i6.  eiiual  to  588.41 
1.76  per  cent,  of  all  ties  in  track  in- 


ay  Company  Lai 
13.446,72.1.10  of  1 
itv    under    the    I 

'5„145.I1    of  boo' 


CapiUl  Advances".  Table  No.  6. 
letcea  of  the  Louisville.  New  ( 
ant  Income  Mortgage  of  1934 
owned  by  vour  Coiui'v.ny  and  p 
1  Central  ftailroad  Company's 
cancclkri. 
1  scrip  nf  Ihe  Yaioo  &  Missis- 
/emerrt  Fours  of  1934  were  rcrt 
.)ur  Company  for  construction. 
.ND  OTHER  FUNDS, 
hich  at  the  close  of  the 
ecn   closed   and    the    am. 


J.OOfl  lincjl  I 


September  29,   1911. 


Amount  at  credit  of  fund  July  Itl. 
Added   throuth    monilily   chacgft   t 
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Yat  Ending      Ye.r  Endii 


making  a  taUl  o(  167.2S  milea  of  track  reUid 
ing  the  HTne  period  12.22  miles  of  track  were 
replacing  rail  of  lighter  pattern.  Thp  toul  n 
new  and  (teond  hand  steel  tail  was  179.50. 

Eighty-five  new  industrial   Hacks  sggreEHIini 
adilea  after  deducting  industrial  tracks  which 

addid'\fter''ded'ir^tinS°i^''lra'ckJ"uke'n*iIp*and 


1  length   wen 
n  length  wen 


»2,18].282.SS 

|2,3S7,646.26 

°  Jn^'ticloher   lOthl 

-  tS0,4S6.04 
3S.094.M 

»287,450.66 
33.731.09 

Second  main  trad 
1911,   between    Curi 

$115,580.97 

$321,181.75 

tance  of  36.04  mil. 
pleted.      It  is  ex  pet 

Amount  at  credit  of  fuod  June  30th 

June  30th,   1911,  at  follows: 
Cairo   Bridge  Coniingeni  Fi 
Cairo  Bridge  Sinking  yund,  *223.0i 
Sinking   Fund   for   Wealerti  lines 

$85,249.52. 

$l4,'s92.7l. 

The  addil 
$124,137.59. 


$504,180.00,  a  decrease  of 

•-"7.11.  an  increase  of  $2 

Bonds,   $1,040,530.76,   . 

for   Omaha   Division    Bonds,   $128,644.47,   i 

uring  the  year  to  the  several  sinking  fum 

ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS, 
oended   durinn  the   vear    for    Additions   ai 
■s)   $3,581,66 


like  mileage  of  embankment  prepanloiy 

letween   Jacfcton,   Tean.,    and   Frogmoor, 

1  and  opened  for  operation  on  July  6th, 
1.  TennV  a  distance  of  1.3  miles,  anij 
iloula  and  Orleans  Junction,  La.,  a  dis- 
e  of  construction  and  about  63%  corn- 
will  be  opened  for  operation  about  Oc- 
rack  between  Hlwtfaorne  and  Parkway, 
under  construction  and  about  70%  corn- 
will  be  opened   for  fiperation  about  Oc- 

and   fourtb   main   tracks  between    Blue 


s  June 


enditur, 


Additi 


makes  a  total  of  SB1.30  miles  of  protected  track, 
the  work  of  making  necessary  changes  in  the  old 
tween   Blue   Island  Junction  and  Matleson.   III.,  a 
which  when  completed  will  afford  protection  for  t 
tracks  now  being  constructed  between  these  points 

A  combined  f  retghl  station,  office  building  and  < 
reinforced  construction  and  the  yard  facilities  in  c 


Passenger    depots    i 


Improved  frogs  and 
Track  fastenings  am 
Ballast 
Additional  main  ti 
Sidings  and  spur 
Fencing   right   of 


year 

and 

two   WI 

re  sold   or 

•  nd 

thrrr 

to   other    M 

increai 

htty 

-,„   , 

BTT 

added   . 

rtnrir 

ig   thf 

ice  we. 

T   nl. 

-1   and 

831   toi 

horn    payments    aggregating    $82,598.93    i 

e    Board  takes   pleasure   in  acknowledging  the 

did    learn   work    displayed    by    the    officers   and    employes   in    n't   "■•- 
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PlIIUDELPHIA,   September  20,   1911.  Company's  freight,  not  included  in  the  above,  amounlec 


LtHiGH  Valhy  Raihoad  Comp«k¥: 
The  Board  of  Direetora  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  busi. 
n«s  and  condition  ol  your  Company   for  the   Hscal   year   ended  June   30, 

MILEAGE. 

The  first  track  mileage  owned  or  controlled  and  operated  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  Companv,  the  main  line  of  which  is  double  track,  extend- 
ing  from  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Buffalo  and  Susptnsion   Bridge.  N.  Y.,  ia 


Controlled  by  i 

lease 

to  the 
S7.60  1 

.ubmit. 

hip  of  entiri 
hip  of  major 

'ily  of  capital 

stock  ai 

nd  1 

ease... 

Total  milei 
Trackage  rights 

slis-z 

d  or  eontroll 
ned  by  other 

ed) 

,;;: 

1,I43.4S  miles  , 
in  operation   al 

above,  thert 

I'tracks  and 
[lose  of  Ibe 
the   year,  i 

51  'iS'%? 

:  are  S97.ll   miles,  or  41.76  per 

year.     The  average  nijmber  of 

e"port"a™  wid.  ias  M3".29.  '" 
first  track  is  due  principally  to 

OPERATING   REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES. 

ment  following  sets  forth  the  gross  revenues  and  e: 

not   incluiing  other   income,   compared   with   similar  figures   fo 
year  1910.     The  complete  income  accounC  appears  herewith. 


Coal   freight    

Uerchandlie  freigl 


nues.  $37.68 7, 4( 
Otmatinc  El 


Ualntcnuwc  of  viy  and  stt 
Maintenance  of  equipment. 


Toul   op< 
Nrr  OrUATii 


$17  155.S34.1S,  *i 


The   percentage  o 


en«!.  S2 3,407, 3 18.36     : 


114.483,250.94    —{203,156.31 


!    62.111;^ 

OPERATING  REVENUE 
Coal   F.bioht. 
n    of    coal,    including    coke, 
icrease  of  $1,333,736.53,  or  B. 


4S.52  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  1.77  I 

Excluding  the  Company's  supply  c 

were  tiantporied,  an  Increase  of  1.S5 


tonnage  hauled  during 


le  to  loUl  operating  revi 

"lS,SS9,7S0  tons  of  coal 
4  tons,  or  Il.Og  per  ecni. 
was   2,369.540,329,  an  in. 


oul    freight    train  'mile.g 

12  70ft 

ainload 

I    t3.5S,    as  compared    with 

s  544.14  tons,  an  increase 
jany'i  freight,  the  averafe 
L  year,  an  increase  of  2.93 


__.  ._:eipts  from  passenger  traffic  amounted  to  $4,5 6a ,029.7 S,  ! 
of  $237,857.30,  or  5.49  per  cent.,  over  the  precedLng  year. 

The   total   number    ot^  passe ngcri  carried  was   S,3S9,7S4,   an   i; 


increaie  of  .§7  mile,  or  .56  per  cent. 


I    per    passenger   t 


ition  oFuniied  Slates  mails  ■ 


$1,333,736.53 
—70.508.07 
237,857.30 
—3,099.67 
—8,617.87 


OiHia  TaAHBpoaTAiioB. 
ed   from   transportation   other  tt 
>  were  $360,717.36,  an  increaae 

MISCILI.AHIOUI. 

ue  amounted  to  $271,2S0.SS,  an 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Maintikahci  of  WkV, 


■se  of  $3,099.67. 

>    $453,819.83,    m 


I  bridges  and  one 
additional  track  c 
-steel  hriies  wer 
bridges.       Ten    snu 


of  90-paund 
,  SSS|038  c 


replaced  by  a 
of  llO-pound 


new  concrete-steel   bridge   were    built 
nslruclion.    Sixteen  new  steel  bridges 

placed   in   tbe  trick,   replacing   lisht 

bridges    were    replaced    by   culverts 

•penings  filled.     One  wooden  highway 

or  iteel  bridge  and  one  steel  highway 


I,  2,150,111 


of  the  . 


4.682.410  £. 
32,929  feel 


es.  886,562  B.  M.  I 


idge 
I   158.210 


feel  i.  M."of~brid^"tie>"'mid"ii      .        . .   _        ... 

104,840  cubic  yards  of  crushed  stone  were  used  in  ballasting  crack. 

61.249  feel  of  drain  tile  were  placed  in  the  roadbed. 

6.03  miles  of  new  telegraph  and  telephone  pole  line  were  erected,  75.1) 

miles  rebuilt  and  57.50  miles  reset.     980.84  miles  of  copper  and  47.98  milei 

ron  wire  were  used  in  extending  and  renewing  the  telephone,  telegraph 


and  signal 


Jrevious  year.     Included  In  

cpreciation  of  equipment,  as  called  foi 
scribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cot 


of  {7,476.86.  or  .12  per  cent..  d*c! 
^arge  of  $1,072,770.81 


;oaches,    fifteen    steel   underframe   milk 

re  cranes  and  one   snow   pic 

lives,    ten    freight    locomoiivc),    ciiteen 

smounled  lo  $14,687,291.27,  a  decrease  of  $?( 
The    percentage    of    revenue    derived    from 

The  tonnage  moved,  excluding  Company's  n 
a  decrease  o!  224,579  tons,  or  1.71   per  cent. 

36.764,32 l"on  milea°"or  2"'l 'pe' «"•"" 
The  average  haul  decreased  from   19S.S9  lo 


176  freight  equipment  cars,  and  four  road  service  cars  were  condemne 
and  destroyed  during  the  year  and  their  value  written  oif  the  books  b 
an    appropriate    charge    through    Operating    Expenses,      One    business    ci 

"'628  locomolives  received  heavy  and  general  repairs. 

Fifty-four    passenger    equipment    cars    received    heavy    repairs,    341    wei 

«e?l''platformr'Three'lib"ary  c«s''were'?em''o^eleX"      ""  '  "'"  "  "   '" 

Sleel  undcrCrames  were  applied  to   1.661   wooden  freight  cars,  making 

total  of  5.193  so  equipped  during  the  last  three  years.     22,362  freight  equi| 

"The'lolar^umber  "Yoco^EJea  on   hand  at  the  close  of  the  year  wi 


82S.42.   an   increase   o' 

f   $1,363,228.46,   or 

The   entire    freight 

in    ■/> 

t,S12,312   It 

147,648,233  ton  miles. 

or  3.12  per  cent. 

s  last  year,  a  decrease 


xomotives  in  the  last  five  years  from  2!,798  1 
8,091  traclive  power  pounds,  and  the  ayeragf 
•men!  cars,  in  the  same  period,  from  61.750  pou 


TufFtC    EXPINSES. 


This    class    of    cKpenses    amounted    to ,  $l6lo!^h4I,-^ ««  lunre! 
$91,955.30  over  the  previous  l»fi««li«iMitllJjy  VJl^fV^fVIV 


Seiteuber  29,  1911. 


Thi    total    emt    of    cm 

or  13.08  per  lenl.  over  (he  prtcedLng  ye 

increaae  of  fl.3SS,7>3.t4, 

incre>»    i>    uplained    pr 

incipafly    by    the    hijber    rates    of    *n 

The    ratio    of   Iraniport 

alion    expeiKcs    to    total    operating    revei 
!d  with  29.29  per  cenl.  !a>t  year,  an  inc 

31.79  p*.  «ni.  as  tompst, 

ClIcnAL    EXFEHSEh 

Ibis   heading  smounled   to  $793,901.50, 

Taxis. 

The    Uxes    accrued    on 

yout    property    and    business    during    t 
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Visible   and   audible  crossing 
Glen  Summit  Springs,  WyalusT. 


syilnV  'n  "'"^ns"*'  bi^'' "'ry^mM^llyNneJease^lK™ 


J    EQUIPMENT. 

Lehigh   Valley   Transportation   Compani 


Sire'' 

ased   1 

ind   received  during   the   year.      Ot 
:rlcd    into    cattle    boats.      One    cat 

'soai 

ar    ao: 

It    and   o.,e 

t'"o'Se 

^d'bl^ 

ge  and  three  lighters,  unfit  for  fuitl 

1,  "ere'co^ 

e'mned 

and  s 

of"thl 

pment  used  by  your  Company  and 
:   following,  ussigned  as  indicated: 

G«EAT     L.BIS. 

es-Barre    Steel  Steamship.. 

affiliaK 

cd  companie 

Capacity. 
6.000  Ions. 

6.000    " 

VnUtbtm'.T.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.     "           ■'        : 

Stneca     " 

alooo  " 

Sarai 

3,000    " 

Tusc 

3,000     " 

One  Fuel  Ughlet. 

On 

e"  Tui 

NlW   YOIE   AHD  CoASTWiai   Bosi 

20  tv 

igs.                                231  barges, 
am  lighters.                 25  car  iloats. 
4  work  boats.                             1   w 

■reck 

1   hi 

Ltde  boats. 

ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS. 

The 

exDcnditutes  for  additions  and  bet 

370.92 

of    .1 

iiich    $980,549.42    was    deducted    from    inc 

on    oi 

Ihcse 

dilures,  as  prescribed  by  the  Inters 

Comn 

oetce   Comn. 

ission. 

IS^^"- 

Bl    progress   has   been   made  in    the 

com 

blructi 

on   of  the  1 

branch 

Ashmore    (formerly   Lumber    Yard; 

line 

near    White    Haven.      This    undent 

king 

in    the 

innual    report,   will    be   a    valuable    : 

facto 

rMiji 

of  h> 

ndlTns 

;   traffic  in  that   region,   particularly 

ED   the 

line   i 

:eruin  coal  fields  ar.d   provide  a   n 

with 

ire  than  at  present  encountered.     I 

h.   the 

1™  I 

I.  Laurel  Junction  and  Silver  Brool 

<  Ju 

from 

•ingle 

1   to  doubl'e   track  in   order  to   provi 

ide  1 

For  th. 

tlfic  in  that  vicinity  upon  the  openi 

;f.,; 

ted  th 

at  these  improvements  will  be  com 

^d  ant 

JJ""'  ■ 

'"ne''' 

';  two  and  une.half  miles  in  length, 

(ron 

"eV,5 

m?"s"''und'e' 

th  the 

f  the  Lehigh  Rivi 

Bcks   has   been   coi 

and  33.32  miles  • 


alion"ma'i?"be'had*wilh'diSaich" 
tallalion  is  now  being  made. 

FINANCIAL, 
annual  report,  your  Board  of  Dirt 
0  tBD ,000,000  and  the 


sale  of  »20,220,SSO,  or  404,41. ..   ,,^.  ,„   _.„. 

holders  at  par.  Proceeding  under  that  authority  the  common  capital  stock 
of  the  Companv  has  been  ircreased  by  the  issuance  of  403,336  sharei  with 
a  total  par  value  of  $20,166,900,  being  the  entire  amount  offered  to  the 
stockholders,  with  the  e.ceplion  of  1,073  shares,  or  $33,650,  which  were 
unsubscribed.  All  stockholders  having  been  notified  of  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  subscription  at  their  last  known  addresses,,  as  well  as  by 

the  Board  of  Directors,  was ""c'losid  o^  No^mwV""*'!!.  '"The'prweeds 
were    $20,166,900.    against    which    have    been    charged   only    those    e.pendi- 

The  funded  debt  of  the  Company  was  reduced  during  the  year  by  the 
retirement  of  $6,000,000  Secord  Mortgage  Seven  Pet  CinL  Bonds,  which 
matured  September  I,  1910;  $1,000,000  Collateral  Trust  Four  Per  Cent. 
Bonds,  which  matured  in  August  and  February;  $1,170,000  Equipment 
Trust  obh^alions  which  matured  at  various  dates,  including  the  small 
remaining  issue  of  $180,000  of  Equipment  Trust  Certificates,  Series  H.  held 
in  the  treasury,  a  tolal  permanent  retirement  of  $7,170,000  of  obligations. 
In  addition,  $2,268,000  Collateral  Trust  Four  Per  Cent.  Bonds.  $11,000 
Middlesex  Valley  Railroad  Company  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds  and  $S7l,9<y 
par  value  preferred  stock  and  $387,900  par  value  consolidated  slock  of  the 
Morris   Canal   ai  d    Banking   Company,   carrjing   dividends   at   the    rate   of 


.n^",^.h"l  '?' 

and  placed  in 

$13,000,000  of  such  bords  in  the  treasury.  These  with  the  $2,268,000  Cof 
lateral  Trust  Bonds,  $2,400,000  Equipment  Trust,  Series  1,  Certificate, 
and  other  securities  now  held  as  treasury  collaterals  available  for  sale  or 
other  use.  place  vout  Company  in  an  exceedingly  strong  position  financially. 

Additional  Fifty-Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Gold  Debenture  Bonds  have  been 
issued  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  by  those  subsidiary  corn- 
properties,  the  title,  of  necessity,  being  in  their  respcclive  names.  Such 
addiitonal  bords  are  as  follows:  Lefiigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  $139,000;  The  Lehigh  Valley  Rail  Way  Company,  $297,000: 
Loyalsock  Railroad  Company.  $20,000;  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  Canal 
and  Railroad  Company,  $133,000.  and  Easton  and  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany. $5,000, 

Your  Company  has  also  received  from  the  Wyoming  Valley  Water 
Supply  Company  $87,000  of  its  Pifty-Year  Five  Per  Cent.  Gold  Bonds 
issued  in  paymei  t  of  advances  made  to  that  Company  for  capital  expendi- 

The   inveslmert  your  Company   had   in   The   Locust   Mountain   Coal  and 


4.000  feet  o 
!d  'ihe'consiT 


'ilfoJiaT  yB?d't3Ci5fties"t*So 


of  $1,000,000.  Profit  and  Loss 
This  fully  covers  whatever  de[ 
mining  of  anthracite  coal   from 


To   provide    facilities   for   interchange   with   other   railroads  and   tc 
pensate   for  sidings  absorbed  by  third  and  fourth   track   eilensions 


eel  bulkhead  shed  was  erected  at  Pier  34,  Nor 
essary    by    the    transfer    to   that    point    of   tl 


pier«4:th;i 

An    additioi 

nal    platform  81 

1  Oak  Island  T 

>ad  freight  to  th 

Extensive  t 

at  New  York 

'f^d"j"«y'cit 

trestles  at  Ihi 

:  Perth  Ambov 

Property    h 

.npply  with   , 

'  storage  capaci 

"f?eT.lL^ 

Limping, 
water   tanks   of 

at    Rockdale    to    provide    a    gravity    water 
of   6,000.000   gallons,   which  ?imi nates  the 


.-- -iks   of   100,000    gallons    cspacity   each,    with    12-inch 

g.andpipcs.   were  erected  at  Tunkbannock,  Laceyville  and   Reeders. 

A  concrete  ash  pit  vrith  locomoHve  crane  has  been  provided  at  South 
Easton,  and  an   elevated  ash  pit  at  Canastota. 

The  dredging  of  a  22-foDl  channel  at  the  Tiflit  Farm  Terminal  in  Buffalo 
(o    endile    large    vesselt    to    reach    the    coal    and    ore    docks,    has    been 


Upper  quadrant  three  position  semaphore  signal),  displacing  disc  signals, 
have  been  installed  between  Parkview  and  SoseUc  Park,  and  lelween  Fenn 
Haven  Junction  and  Weatbeilir. 


anuai7  and  July.  1911. 
■ave  been   verilied  and  the 


Che  full  effect  of  the 
[actor  may  be  ascribed 
"  from  that  naturally 


Working  Assets  are   $41,139,127.9: 

Semi-annual  dividerds  of  five  per 

1910,  and  June.  1911.  upon  the  comi 

Company,  payable  respectively  in 


GENERAL    REMARKS. 

_The  operations  for  the  year  under  review  have  fi 

resulting  from  the  transportation   of  a  greater  voli _.   .„ 

mentioned  in  the  last  annual  report,  the  principal  increases  granted  to 
the  various  classes  of  labor  employed  by  your  Company  were  not  eSective 

parison  of  the  present  year's  operations  with  the  past.  Then,  too,  it  must 
be  recogniicd  that  the  higher  standard  of  present-day  operations  iajects 
greater  costs  into  the  eipcnse  of  transportation.  The  demands  of  the 
public  are  most  enacting  in  the  matter  of  equiiAient,  time,  facilities  and 
service  generally  which,  in  view  of  the  keen  competition  prevailing,  must 
be  met.  Although  the  additions  and  betterments  made  to  the  property, 
together  with  various  improvements  ard  economies  in  the  method  of  trans- 
portation, have  been  of  benefit  in  holding  the  cost  of  operations  In  check, 

of 'Tabor"  Nor  has  the"  Wn  any'Turlailme^t  in  the"  a™oprrationa  ™r 
maintenance  where  it  would  mean  simply  deferring  needed  evperidltures 
to  a  future  year  ana  at  greater  expense.  On  the  contrary,  the  property 
has  been  thorouvhW  maintained  and  it  is  in  a  most  excellent  and  efficient 
condition.  The  high  standard  of  service  furnished  shiopers  and  tht  travel- 
ing public  has  likewise  been  sustained  and  new  methods  for  it*  further 
improvement  adopted  as  conditions  would  warrant. 

Your   Company   in    1871    leased   the   property   of   the    Hoirii   Canal   an! 


624 

BiDldns  CompUT. 
which  Ac  canal  pn 
(herefote,  b«n  n« 
in   addition,    lo   pa] 
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'^Irt'tp'^lS^'deeciu  and! 
cent,  and  fou.  per  eenl.. 
ipital  stocka  of  the  Moriii 
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become  ooioleu,  ana  tnii  canai  cannoi  oe  maoe  lo  pax  in  cu»i  ui   uiici.- 


tighli  of  your  Company  in  the  "Basina"  at  ; 
Is,  tht  ufe  and  conveyance  of  the  Canal 
mtment  of  certain  taxes  assessed  upon  Ihe  pre 

le'of^ew' Jeney  to  talte  up  this  mailer,  and 


alandins  hi 

1.  been   r. 

■ache 

■ing  Ihe  adj 

mplQ- 

"y  tVui! 

nlss'iril 

L"*  h 

tie   ope^ 

[or  the  ope. 

r   cent,  o 

(  the 

,  -r  J1S,003.I66.20.  was  , .. 

an  average  of  21.6S*  employes  during  the  year. 
The  Company  contributed  $46,211.^0  lo  its  E>n, 

^at"Fund""    """" 

At  the  request  of  many   of  the  stockholders 

mo/ih"of  No-fmEer,   1910. 

Mr.    William   R.    Butler,   of  Mauch  Chunk,   Pe 
director  to  fill  Ihe  Tkcancy  caused  by  the  death  o 


191L 


)t  Deere. 


Total  DperatiDg  revc 

PiUTiNc  Eirinsu:— 
Maintenance     of     way 


17,ISS.534.I5  $15,821,797.62  »1, 333,736.53 

14,687.291.27  14,757,799.34  —70.508.07 

4,568.029.73  4,330,172.45  237.857,30 

190,760.08  193.859. 7S  —3,099.67 

453,819.83  462.437.70  —8,617,87 

360.717.36  356,165.22  4.552,14 

271,250,55  245,166.09  26.084.46 

37,687,402.99  136,167.398.17  (1,520,004.82 


(157,272,85 

10,593.565.10 

Outside  OFiaAtiONS,  Net 
TOTAl   N«T    Bevenuhv,.-.. 

OruATiiic  iNcoua  

Hire  of  Equipment— Bal 
Joinl  facilities  renls— Cri 
Dividends    on    stnclu... 


t.  (23,407,318.36 

(21,684.147,23 

(1,723.171.13 

62,11% 
e.   (14,280,084.63 
..        '320,170.33 

(14^483,25''o.94 

2.61% 
—(203,166.31 
—173.837.09 

..  (13,959.914,30 
.  ..     1,145,476.69 

(14,336.917.70 

—(377,003.40 
38,714.80 

..   (12.814,437.61 

(13,230,155.81 

—(415.718.20 

cellan 


244,756,92 
584,026,62 
46,121.00 
710,509.42 


Total  Iitcom  

DiDUCTiOHi  noil  Income: — 

Inlere«t  accrued   on    funde 

debt    

Rentals  of  leased   lines  an 

Miicellaneoos  deduciions. ., 
Additions  and  bellerments. 

Total  deductions  from  ii 
Nit  Imcoui 


.     (1,^75.738.62       (1,406,457.86        $269,280.71 
.   (14.490,176.23     (14,636,613.67    —(146, 437.4' 


(3.306,268.20 
2,286,103.97 


(3.806.436.17    - 


income  for  the  year  ended' Tune  30,  1911 
lenditures  for  Additions  and  Betterments 
edueled    from    Income,    eicluding    Lehigh 

(15.764. 
140.777. 
1.000.000 

eral  E-ciw  Taji  for  calendar  year,   1909 

91 

luclion   of. book  value  of  capital  slock  of 
oxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  Inc 

.00            

Five   per    eenl.    on    preferrei 
Block,  paid  July  14,  1910.. 


Fiv. 
Fiv, 

.ock,  p, 
ce,  Inr 

»id"ja"™14.' 
>i"jan.T4, 
le  30.  1911. 

T91T'. 
"9""!"?  3 

5,315.00 
.025.085.00 

J,  July  1.  1911 (30,330.647.47 


THE   LEHIGH    VALLEY  COAL  COMPANY. 
REPORT   OF    OPERATIONS. 

Philadelfhia,   Seplemher    IS.   1911. 

The  Board  of  Directors  herewith  submit  the  annual  report  of  the  opera- 
tions conducted  by  The  Lehigh  Valley  Coal  Company  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Jure  30,  1911. 

"■" = ■  --   ---    - n  of  (1,512,844.40, 

:>wned,   leased  and 


.case  of  (376,301.42,  as  compared  wilh  Ihe  p 
total  production  0/  anlhracile  coal  f-"".  1- 
lled   by   The   Lehigh    Valley   Coal  Con 


Compan 
I,021.f06 


The   percentage  of  sites   aboYc   pea   produced  by   ihe   mining   operatioa* 
of  Ihe  Company  was  65.57  per  eenl..  an  increase  of  1,01  per  cenL 
rJs3''i™^s'"o*'f"bil'um°n"  al""    ^^'  f  ''"'''    P'**""""    236,930 

The  total  expenditures  for  fmprovement*  and  betterments  to  the  propern 

lea'scd"'c'e.t"n'Vf  'h>\o^  '"ro  ''^"^"'^''^"''"^'bi^^t^d'^^"'^''  Eminj 
rates  of  royally  as  the  coal  ias  won  from  the'"aod  Whe't'ire?  Ih^'JJ.M 
to"'raisc  fund^  lo^oSllr'uc'    Ptr"o^n%r"k    "f''"'    rendered    it    imposi^ble 

M^iS"  hS^conM?vi""'fu  naturll  r«our"«  for  iiS^wn"^"'  "'  best    p.(? 
li*lh"he'  valu"'oV  Ihe"  pVa'i>eSy'°bu^  ?btrTbiiy"b\tn"^'^"'^"^^"^ 
arising   out   of   these   old   leases,    as   ii   natural    in   such 
hazardous   enterprise   as    anlhraclle   coal   mining    where 
con.Untly  changing.     In  certain  ' ' 


',rf,.S'; 


age.    Then,  too.  the  mining  by  a 


Two  "JiclT^eSBn'we"'  Uken 
tioned  in  thai  annual  report, 
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assumed  by  the  purchase   of  ll 


operating  al   Park 
rendered  to  your  C 


e  held  a 


could  be  agreed  upon. 
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t    Lands 


four-terlhs  of  the  whole,  was  purchased  during  Ihe  year,  leaving  about 
a  one-tenih  mierest  outstanding.  One.  two  and  three-year  five  per  cent, 
notes,  in  equal  amounts,  were  ^ven  for  Ihe  major  portion  of  the  consider^. 

'The  Com^n".  firtli^'  has  pt'rchased  for 
of  The  LocusI  Mountain  Coal  and  Iron  I 
coal  lands  near  Ml.  Carn   '    "  ■       ' 


i    Iron    Company, 
Ivania.  and  from 


e  cipilal   stock 


rtified    | 


of  Cur 


-(500,167.97 
—30,369.03 


(6,970,718,64       (7.343.090.14    —(372.371,4; 
(7,519,457.57       (7.293,523.53        (225.934.04 


Credit  balance,  July  1.  1910.. 
Net  income  forVar  ended  Ju 

Balance.  June  30.   1911,.,!!! 


E.   B.   THOMAS. 


(3,393.442.67 

1,(12,844.40 

(42.087.24  

.     4.864.199.83  

(4.906,287.07  (4,906.287.07 
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A  LTHOUGH  the  past  year  has  not  been  one  in  which  rail- 
*»  way  companies  found  it  particularly  easy  to  sell  securities 
at  profitable  prices,  nevertheless  there  is  a  notable  indication 
from  the  annual  reports  that  have  so  far  been  ptiblished  that 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  greatly  strengthen  the  cash  assets 
of  railways.  For  instance,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford had  $28,160,000  cash  on  hand  on  June  30,  1911,  as  compared 
with  $18,000,000  at  the  end  of  1910;  the  Lehigh  Valley  had  $20.- 
620,000  cash  at  the  end  of  1911,  as  compared  with  $10,920,000  at 
the  end  of  1910;  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  had  $28,320,000 
cash  in  treasury  and  check  deposits,  as  against  $23,060,000  the 
year  before;  the  Illinois  Central  had  $15,140,000.  as  against 
$2,200,000  the  year  before;  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul 
had  $13,580,000,  as  against  $5,540,000.  In  particular  instances  it 
may  be  true  that  these  large  cash  balances  are  the  result  of  the 
sale  of  securities  in  the  past  year,  but  in  general  it  is  the  result 
of  a  eurtailrnent  in  extension  and  in  betterment  work.  The 
transportation  plant  has  not  been  extended,  probably  because  the 
concensus  of  opinion  of  railway  managers  is  that  the  prospects 
for  increased  new  business  are  not  good. 

A  RAILWAY  stockholder.  Mr.  A.,  receittly  found  pretty  cm- 
elusive  proofs  of  stealing  on  one  line  of  the  system  in  the 
shape  of  tbe  delivery  to  one  of  the  superintending  employees  of 
supplies  presumably  owned  by  the  company.  He  mentioned  the 
suspicious  facts  to  another  stock  owner,  Mr,  B.,  who  asked  Mr. 
.\.  (or  the  name  and  residence  of  Ihe  employee  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  higher  officers  of  the 
company.  Mr.  A.  curily  refused,  alleging  -it  was  no  part  of 
his  business  to  play  dctfclive  and  intimating — though  offering  no 
proofs— that  it  was  but  part  of  a  larger  system  of  theft  higher 
up,  responsibility  for  which  rested  on  the  corporation,  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  Mr.  A.  has  used  his  text  case  itidus- 
triously  to  point  out  the  corporation's  "inefficiency."  A  year 
or  so  ago  we  cited  a  different  case  in  its  detail  and  with  a  dif- 
ferent outcome.  In  thai  instance  an  aggrieved  passenger  was 
the  double  victim  of  an  insolent  conductor  and  of  an  engine- 
man  who,  contrary  to  the  schedule,  ran  by  the  passenger's  Hag 
station.  The  passenger  promptly  carried  his  complaint  to  ihe 
powers  above,  who  not  only  disciplined  the  conductor  and 
engincman.  but  thanked  the  passenger.  The  Iwo  cases  we  have 
cited  differ  in  description,  but  are  identical  in  their  moral.  Can 
a  railway  company  put  a  detective  on  every  train  and  at  the 
home  of  every  section  hand?  And,  if  it  cannot,  where  can  a 
certain  large  degree  of  responsibility  rest  save  on  the  pas- 
senger who  suffers  and  sees  the  wrong?  If  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger defaults  in  such  a  case,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  who  is  a  stockholder  also  and  whose  personal 
loss  is  added  to  a  grievance.  It  is  another  example  of  that  big 
group  of  folks  who  are  as  prompt  to  condemn  the  railway  as  they 
are  slow  to  recognize  the  principle  of  co-operalion  with  it.  and 
who  are  more  fertile 


IN  its  relation  to  railway  interests,  the  legislature  of  Con- 
*  necticut,  n*hich  has  just  adjourned  after  a  prolonged  ses- 
sion of  almost  nine  months,  had  Iwo  noteworthy  features.  The 
upper  house  of  35  senators,  traditionally  llic  stronghold  of  cor- 
poration inleri'sts,  including  those  of  railways,  reversed  prece- 
dent and  was  almost  radically  an  anti-railway  body ;  Ihe  lower 
house  of  258  members  was  relatively  conservative,  uLt  only 
holding  up  fur  a  time  the  pretty  drastic  measure  for  a  new 
public  utilties  commission,  but  defeating  by  a  large  majority  a 
radical  employer's  liability  bill  which  had  passed  the  Sfn:ite. 
This  reversal  of  the  temper  of  the  two  houses  was  partly  liie 
outcome  of  a  popular  a  nti- corporal  ion  mciemenl  in  the  ,'t,ite 
l.isl  year,  affecting  tbe  parly  nominations  to  tbe  scnale,  and 
partly  the  resuh  of  the  fears  of  party  leaders  that  further  delay 
in   passing  a   public   utilities   measure — already   hitng   up   for   six 

familiar  influence  c»  a  qucstionCepflaatilljV  AoairftJ^flfcrect 
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railway  legislation,  not  mucli  was  enacted;  but  in  the  new 
public  utilities  act  there  are  many  provisions  bearing  on  the 
railways,  including  the  singular  and  radical  "recall"  feature  and 
the  power,  novel  in  Connecticut,  given  the  commission  to  regu- 
late rates.  This  vast  proviso  may  yet  wreck  the  whole  act,  as 
high  lesal  authorities  in  the  state  have  held  that  while,  under  the 
Connecticut  constitution,  the  legislature  can  regulate  rates  di- 
rectly, it  cannot  delegate  the  power.  The  first  test  case  will  soon 
come  up  in  the  slate  courts-  Should  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  new  law  be  upheld,  on  appeal,  a  curious  sequel  will  be  a 
reversion  to  the  old  railway  commission,  with  exactly  the  same 
personnel  and,  of  course,  yet  another  anti- corporation  cam- 
paign. The  example  of  Connecticut  joined  with  that  of  other 
New  England  states  indicates  that  the  anti-corporate  temper 
of  the  region  is  not  so  very  far  behind  that  of  any  other  part 
of  the  country,  though,  happily  for  the  railways,  less  vigorous  and 


RECENTLY  several  letters  have  appeared  in  the  Chicago 
newspapers  from  persons  who  complained  that  they  have 
been  unable  to  get  satisfactory  taxicab  service  from  the  passenger 
stations  in  that  city.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  complaints  on 
this  subject  are  justifiable.  The  Frank  Parmelee  Company  long 
has  been  given  a  monopoly  of  the  solicitation  of  baggage  and 
carriage  business  on  trains  entering  Chicago  and  in  the  pas- 
senger stations  in  that  city.  Formerly  it  provided  only  a  horse 
cab  and  a  horse  coach  service  for  the  carriage  of  passengers. 
There  sprang  up  a  Remand  for  an  arrangement  under  which  pas- 
sengers could  order  taxicabs  at  some  desk  in  each  station.  A 
competing  carriage  and  baggage  company  a  short  lime  ago 
offered  to  furnish  this  service.  It  was  then  announced  that  the 
Parmelee  company  would  provide  a  taxicab  service,  and  the 
offer  of  the  competing  concern  was  rejected.  When  the  Par- 
melee company's  service  was  established  it  proved  to  be  not  a 
laxicab  service,  to  be  paid  for  at  the  mileage  rates  fixed  by 
ordinance  in  Chicago,  but  a  motor  car  service,  the  rates  for 
which  within  a  limited  radius  are  reasonable,  but  which  increase 
SO  fast  with  distance  that  for  any  considerable  distance  they  are 
very  much  higher  than  the  taxicab  rates.  For  example,  to  one 
residence  in  the  city  where  the  taxicab  rate  from  the  union 
station  is  $3.30  the  Parmelee  company  on  one  and  the  same 
day  asked  one  passenger  $4,  and  another  $4.75.  When  complaints 
are  made  to  the  Parmelee  company  its  answer  is  that  it  fur- 
nishes a  horse  cab  and  a  motor  car  service,  but  does  no  taxicab 
business.  Now,  the  Parmelee  company  has  a  perfect  right  to  re- 
frain from  doing  a  taxicab  business  if  it  likes.  The  situation  of 
the  railways  is  very  different.  They  have  no  moral  right  to 
deny  to  their  patrons  the  opportunity  to  engage  taxicabs  In  their 
stations  when  this  can  be  done  without  interfering  with  rail- 
way service  in  any  way  or  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  any- 
body. The  present  condition  is  indefensible,  and  exists  in  dis- 
regard of  the  recommendations  of  passenger  officers  who  have 
fully  investigated  the  matter.  One  reason  that  has  been  given 
for  not  allowing  a  taxicab  service  to  be  provided  from  the  sta- 
tions has  been  that  this  line  of  business  has  been  unprofitable 
in  Chicago.  Such  solicitude  on  Ihe  part  of  the  railways  for  the 
taxicab  companies'  financial  welfare  is  more  gratuitous  than 
business-iike.  People  can  get  taxicabs  by  telephoning  to  hotels 
and  other  outside  places  and  having  them  sent  to  the  railway 
stations:  and  since  the  companies  can  afford  to  furnish  them 
when  they  are  nol  secured  from  desks  in  the  stations,  they  could 
afford  to  furnish  them  at  the  same  rates  if  secured  from  desks 
within  the  stations.  The  railways  are  amply  justified  in  giving  a 
monopoly  of  the  solicitation  of  carriage  and  baggage  business  on 
their  trains  and  in  their  stations  to  a  single  company;  but  to 
give  it  to  one  (hat  will  not  render  a  complete  and  satisfactory 
carriage  and  baggage  service,  when  others  stand  willing  to  do  so, 
is  a  good  way  to  invite  criticism  which  even  the  best  friends  of 
the  roads  must  admit  to  be  just,  and  which,  while  it  may  not 
harm  the  Parmelee  company,  does  harm  the  railways. 


THE    STRIKE    OF    SHOP    EMPLOYEES. 

:pected  that  happened  when  the  officers  of  the 


IT  was  not  the 

*  federations  of  shop  employees  of  the  Harriman  Lines  i 
the  Illinois  Central  last  week  ordered  their  members  to  strike. 
By  their  demands,  and  especially  by  their  way  of  making  them, 
the  leaders  of  these  organizations  had  committed  themselves  so 
far  that  when  the  railway  managers  refused  to  grant  anything 
that  they  asked  for  they  had  no  choice  except  either  to  order  ii 
strike  or  to  ignominiously  back  down  and  suffer  incurable  loss 
of  prestige. 

That  the  stand  the  railway  managers  have  taken  is  right  is 
conceded,  we  think,  by  almost  all  fair-minded  persons  who 
know  the  facts.  The  leaders  of  the  strikers  complain  that  the 
attitude  of  the  managers  was  arbitrary.  They  say  that  the  em- 
ployees have  a  right  to  determine  through  what  organizations 
they  shall  deal  with  the  railways;  that  this  right. was  denied 
when  the  managers  refused  to  recognize  the  federation,  and 
that  this  is  the. sole  cause  of  the  rupture.  But,  as  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitl  and  Mr.  Markham  have  pointed  out,  the  railways  per- 
form a  public  service,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  their  officers  to  take 
all  reasonable  precautions  to  prevent  interruption  of  that  service. 
For  them  to  enter  into  contracts  with  federations  of  all  their 
employees,  or  even  of  all  their  shop  employees,  they  have  con- 
tended, would  put  into  the  possession  of  the  latter  the  power 
to  stop  the  railway's  service.  From  this  reasoning  it  follows  that 
the  managers  could  not  at  once  do  their  duty  to  the  public 
and  recognize  the  federations. 

However,  it  is  not  true  that  the  refusal  of  recognition  of  the 
federations  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  strikes.  The  federations 
had  formulated  numerous  demands  which  they  proposed  to  make 
on  the  railways  and  which  Ihey  undoubtedly  would  have  pressed 
immediately  if  they  had  been  recognized.  These  demands  in- 
cluded reductions  in  hours  of  work;  increases  in  pay:  aboli- 
tion of  the  requirements  regarding  physical  examination  of. 
and  the  furnishing  of  personal  records  by  candidates  for  em- 
ployment ;  the  closed  shop,  the  abolition  of  the  piece,  premium 
and  bonus  methods  of  compensation  where  they  exist  and  their 
non-cslabliahmenl  where  they  do  not  obtain,  etc.  When  the 
railway  managers  refused  to  recognize  the  federations  they 
were  largely  influenced  by  the  fact  that  they  saw  these  other 
demands  in  the  background,  and  perceived  that  if  they  did 
recognize  the  federations,  they  would  thereby  greatly  increase 
the  power  of  the  unions  and  render  themselves  much  less  able 
to  resist  these  other  demands:  and  when  the  employees  struck, 
they  did  so  not  so  much  because  their  federations  were  not 
recognized,  as  because  they  saw  thai  only  after  compelling  such 
recognition  could  they  hope  to  coerce  the  railway  managers  into 
granting  their  unreasonable  demands  regarding  wages  and  con- 
ditions  of   employment. 

The  managers  of  the  Harriman  lines  and  the  Illinois  Central 
are  fighting  the  battles  both  of  their  stockholders  and  of  the 
public.  It  has  not  been  uncommon  in  the  past  for  railway 
managers  who  had  the  courage  to  do  this  to  incur  the  displeas- 
ure of  their  stockholders,  their  directors  and  the  public,  not 
because  they  did  not  so  perform  their  duty  as,  in  the  long  run. 
to  benefit  both,  but  because  they  incurred  the  cost  neccssarilj 
incident  to  the  performance  of  that  duty.  The  directors  saw- 
that  the  strike  reduced  net  earnings,  and  they  forgot  that  this 
temporary  reduction  of  net  earnings  was  necessary  to  safeguanl 
net  earnings  permanently.  The  public  saw  that  the  service  of 
the  railways  was  mote  or  less  interfered  with,  and  it  gave  more 
attention  to  this  than  to  the  fact  that  the  temporary  interfer- 
ence was  necessary  to  maintain  or  secure  conditions  under  which 
the  service  could  permanently  be  rendered  with  a  maximum  of 
eflieiency  and  a  minimum  of  cost.  The  principal  stockholders. 
the  directors  of  the  lines  involved  and  Ihe  public  probably  have 
a  better  understanding  of  what  is  involved  in  this  struggle  than 
has  usually  been  the  case.  Victory  for  the  strikers  would  mean 
unreasonable  conditions  of  employment,  unreasonable  advances 
in  wages,  and  a  dangerous  addition  to  the  power  of  the  leaders 
of  the   unions.     Victor}'   fur  the-^i|hiya|ci.lV(.iHv.mean   that   those 
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chosen  to  manage  Iheiii  and  h«ld  responsible  for  their  iiiatiage- 
ment  by  both  the  owners  and  the  public,  will  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  manage  them.  It  probably  will  not  mean  lower 
wages  or  worse  conditions  ol  employment,  but  it  may — and  let 
us  hope  that  it  will — mean  a  practical  recogiiilion  of  the  fact 
that  railways  have  the  same  right  as  other  industries,  and,  be- 
cause of  the  public  nature  of  their  service,  a  much  clearer  duty 
to  so  adjust  the  compensation  of  iheir  employees  and  to  so  hx 
their  conditions  of  employment  as  to  conduct  their  operations 
with   reasnable   efficiency   and   economy. 

The  strike  comes  at  a  time  that  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
roads.  Many  men  are  out  of  employment  who  are  glad  to  take 
the  places  of  those  who  have  quit  The  equipment  of  the  rail- 
ways involved  is  in  good  repair,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it 
out  of  service  which  can  be  put  into  service  as  fast  as  that  in  use 
needs  repair.  Prompted  by  consideration  of  their  own  self-inter- 
est, as  well  as  by  loyalty  to  the  roads,  many  of  those  ordered  to 
quit  work  have  refused.  The  indications  are,  therefore,  that  the 
losses  that  will  be  incurred  by  railway  corporations  and  the  in- 
convenience that  will  be  suffered  by  the  public  will  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  at  least  be  small,  and  that  if  the  managers  are  prop- 
erly bftked  up  by  those  whose  battles  they  are  lighting,  the  strike 
will  be  a  failure,  a  result  which  will  be  good  for  the  railways, 
good  for  the  public  and.  in  (he  long  run,  good  for  the  employees 
themselves, 

THE  RAIL  SITUATION. 
"npHE  seriousness  of  the  rail  situation  is  emphasized  by  the 
*■  wreck  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  near  Manchester,  ,N.  Y., 
which  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  found  was 
caused  by  the  failure  of  a  rail  which  was  piped  and  which  also 
had  a  defective  base.  The  Oriental  Limited  on  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  was  wrecked  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  by  a  similar  rail  failure,  and  numerous  other  accidents  of 
less  serious  nature  have  occurred  recently.  Reports  for  the 
jear  ending  October  31,  1910,  showed  35,843  rail  failures  for 
11/61,302  tons  of  rail  laid,  including  only  rail  weighing  more 
than  70  lbs,  per  yard,  and  the  character  of  these  failures  indi- 
cates that  nearly  all  were  due  to  defective  material. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  rail  failures  were  of  such  unusual 
occurrence  that  they  did  not  attract  serious  attention,  but  with 
the  use  of  rails  weighing  more  than  80  lbs.  to  the  yard  made 
necessary  by  the  use  of  heavier  locomotives,  serious  trouble 
was  experienced  with  rail  failure.  These  failures  were  due  to 
either  physical  defects  or  Inferior  chemical  composition,  as 
shown  by  the  fact  that  under  the  same  locomotives  running  at 
the  same  speeds  the  heavier  sections  had  a  higher  percentage 
of  defective  rails  than  the  old  lighter  sections.  In  1907  the 
matter  had  reached  such  a  stage  that  the  railways  of  the  coun- 
try were  seriously  alarmed  and  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation began  a  campaign  for  better  rails.  Meetings  of  the 
rail  committee  of  this  association  were  held  at  various  times, 
at  which  the  matter  w.is  thoroughly  discussed,  statistical  data 
presented,  and  the  whole  subject  studied.  A  committee  rep- 
resenting the  manufacturers  was  called  in  consultation  to  obtain 
the  manufacturers'  idea  as  to  the  causes  of  defective  rails,  and 
at  this  conference  it  was  decided  that  the  existing  section  was 
not  well  adapted  to  rolling,  the  proportions  of  the  metal  in  the 
head  and  base  being  such  as  to  give  different  temperatures 
throughout  the  rail,  .\fter  a  great  deal  of  work  and  study, 
new  specifications  were  prepared,  a  new  set  of  rail  sections  de- 
signed and  adopted,  and  forms  for  keeping  statistics  of  rail 
failures  prepared.  In  addition  to  the  change  in  sections,  the 
following  changes  in  manufacture  were  considered  necessary 
to  secure  a  better  rail : 

1.  Greater  discard  from   the  top  of  the  ingot, 

2.  Lower  phosphoros  content  and  a  better  proportioning  of 
the   other  elements. 

3.  More  and  higher  drop  tests. 


4.  More  careful  mill  practice. 

5.  More  severe  and  uniform  inspection. 

These  changes  in  manufacture  were  strongly  objected  to  by 
rail  manufacturers,  as  were  all  changes  which  had  a  tendency 
to  decrease  the  tonnage  of  the  mills.  When  it  was  attempted 
to  buy  rails  under  the  proposed  specifications  the  manufac- 
turers demanded  what  railway  men  considered  extortionate 
prices  for  any  improvement  which  interfered  with  existing  mill 
practice.  For  example,  the  full  price  of  the  finished  rail  was 
asked  for  any  additional  discard,  making  it  just  as  cheap 
for  the  railway  company  to  buy  all  rails  from  the  ingot  and 
throw  away  the  top  rail.  Higher  drop  tests  were  refused  and 
a  high  price  was  asked  far  any  additional  tests. 

After  a  number  of  concessions  on  the  part  of  both  the  rail- 
ways and  manufacturers,  a  set  of  specifications  was  adopted, 
which  has  been  in  use  the  last  three  years.  The  quality  of 
rails  has  probably  improved  during  this  time,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  need  for  further  improvement  is  still  great.  A  number 
of  roads  have  become  so  much  dissatisfied  with  the  results  se- 
cured from  Bessemer  rails  that  they  are  paying  a  premium  for 
open  hearth  rails  of  special  quality  and  alloy  steel  of  several 
^ypes.  The  rail  which  caused  the  Lehigh  Valley  wreck  was  an 
open  hearth  rail,  having  20  per  cent,  discard,  the  discard  in  excess 
of  9  per  cent,  being  secured  at  a  premium.  The  increased  use  of 
alloy  steels  for  rails  is  clearly  shown  by  the  increased  tonnage 
of  such  rails  rolled  during  1910,  as  mentioned  in  an  editorial  in  the 
Railway  Agt  Gazette  of  March  23,  1911,  page  627.  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  results  secured  from  such  rails  have  not  warranted 
the  additional  expenditure,  the  percentage  of  failures  in  some  cases 
being  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  failures  with  ordinary  Bessemer 
rails.  Since  the  roads  are  showing  their  willingness  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  for  better  rails,  the  responsibihty  for  inferior  prod- 
ucts rests  largely  on  the  manufacturers.  The  latter  contend, 
however,  that  the  prevailing  price  for  Bessemer  rails  is  from 
$1  to  ^  a  ton  lower  than  the  price  on  plates  and  shapes,  which 
are  similar  products,  and  that  the  demand  for  a  large  tonnage 
of  rails  forces  them  to  cut  down  the  time  consumed  in  the 
intlling  process,  resulting  in  the  poor  quality  of  steeL  The 
profit  on  steel  manufacture  seems  to  prove  that  the  price  at 
which  rails  are  furnished  is  not  abnormally  low,  and  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  roads  have  paid  prices  very  much  above  the 
normal  and  have  not  secured  good  rails  seems  to  indicate  that 
even  if  higher  prices  were  uniformly  paid  the  rails  obtained 
would  be  no  more  satisfactory. 

The  work  of  collecting  statistical  data  on  rails,  which  was 
started'by  the  American  Railway  Association,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Rail  Committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engi- 
neering Association,  which  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most 
able  engineers  in  the  country.  This  committee  has  employed 
an  engineer  of  tests  at  the  expense  of  the  railways  and  has 
carried  on  various  elaborate  tests,  the  results  of  which  have 
been  given  wide  publicity.  Over  40  roads  are  now  reporting 
to  this  committee  statistics  of  their  rail  failures,  and  a  number 
of  the  individual  roads  are  giving  careful  study  to  their  own 
record  of  failures.  A  great  deal  of  work  ij  planned  for  the 
next  few  years  by  this  committee.  It  expects  to  continue  its 
investigations  with  the  aim  of  framing  a  comprehensive  set 
of  specifications'  under  which  a  satisfactory  quality  of  steel 
for  rails  will  be  manufactured.  While  it  will  probably  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  tests  outlined  by  the  committee  to  deter* 
mine  exactly  what  chemical  composition  and  mill  practice  will 
secure  the  best  results,  certain  defects  in  present  methods  of 
manufacture  are  already  well  recogni?ed,  and  the  interests  of  the 
roads  represented  in  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Asso- 
ciation will  be  still  further  advanced  if  that  association  will 
recommend  improved  specifications  to  remedy  such  defects 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  experiments,  when  final  recom- 
mendations can  be  made,  based  on  the  knowledge  which  will  be 
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THE    RAILWAYS    APPEAL    TO    THE    COMMERCE    COURT. 

"T^HE  action  of  the  Iranscontinenlal  railways  in  petilioning 
*  the  Commerce  Court  to  enjoin  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  enforcing  its  orders  in  the  Pacilic  coast  rate 
cases  was  a  natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  sequence  of  the 
investigations  and  orders  made  by  the  commission.  Indeed,  it 
probably  was  inevitable  from  the  first  that  these  cases  should 
be  carried  into  the  courts,  no  matter  what  orders  the  commis- 
sion issued.  The  interests  of  the  innumerable  communities  and 
the  numerous  railways  involved  are  so  conflicting  that  no  tri- 
bunal having  less  than  superhuman  wisdom  and  diplomacy 
could  have  rendered  decisions  and  issued  orders  which  all 
interests  would  have  accepted  as  just  and  reasonable.  Not  only 
the  railways  but  many  of  the  shippers  and  communities  con- 
cerned are  dissatisfied  with  the  commission's  altitude,  and  if 
they  were  not  all  the  other  communities  and  shippers  would  be. 
The  commission's  orders  were  discussed  at  considerable  length 
in  an  editorial  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasftte  oi  September  22, 
1911,  page  548.  In  their  petitions  tlie  roads  attack  the  long 
and  short  haul  clause  as  amended  by  the  Mann-Etkius  act  as 
unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that  it  delegates  to  the  commis- 
sion legislative  discretion.  This  will,  no  doubt,  lead  to  de- 
cisions by  the  courts  either  nuUifying  the  fourth  section,  or 
clearly  defining  its  meaning  and  the  powers  it  gives  the  commis- 
sion. The  roads  further  contend  that  if  the  fourth  section  be 
constitutional  the  orders  of  the  commissir:n  are  illegal,  be- 
cause they  are  arbitrary  and  unreasonable,  and  that  it  could 
not  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  to  authorize  it  to  act 
arbitrarily  and  unreasonably.  The  commission  in  the  orders 
issued  by  it  a  year  ago  indicated  a  large  number  of  commodity 
rates  to  Spokane,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  other  interior  points 
which  it  held  would  be  reasonable,  there  being  specified  by  it, 
for  example,  540  carload  commodity  rates  and  436  tess-than- 
carload  commodity  rates  to  Spokane  and  points  east  thereof.  In 
its  orders  of  June  22.  1911,  it  forbade  the  roads  to  make  their 
rales  from  the  Missouri  river  to  intermediate  points  any  higher 
than  their  rates  to  the  coast,  from  Chicago  more  than  7  per 
cent,  higher,  from  Pittsburgh  more  than  15  per  cent,  higher, 
and  from  New  Ycrk  more  than  25  per  cent,  higher.  Its  two 
sets  of  orders  are  inconsistent  with  themselves.  The  roads 
could  not  obey  the  order  of  June  22,  1911,  without  either  rais- 
ing their  present  rates  to  the  coast  or  making  their  rates  to 
intermediate  points  from  3  to  9  per  cent,  less  than  the  rates  lo 
intermediate  points  which  the  commission  itself  a  year  ago  held 
would  be  reasonable.  Furthermore,  they  could  not  accept  the 
commission's  rule  that  their  rates  to  the  intermediate  points 
should  never  be  made  more  than  the  specified  percentages  higher 
than  their  rates  to  the  coast  without  making  it  necessary  for 
them,  in  case  increased  water  competition  obliged  them  to  further 
reduce  their  rales  to  the  Pacific  coast,  to  further  reduce  their 
rates  to  the  intermediate  points  below  what  the  commission  has 
held  would  be  reasonable. 

The  amounts  of  money  directly  and  indirectly  involved  are 
something  enormous.  It  is  estimated  that  the  reductions  of 
earnings  which  would  result  directly  from  compliance  with  the 
commission's  orders  would  be  512,000,000  a  year.  This  at  6  per 
cent,  would  be  the  return  on  $200,000,000  of  capital.  .■\1  5  per 
cent.,  about  the  average  net  earnings  of  all  the  railways  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  the  return  on  $240,000,000,  Further- 
more, if  the  roads  made  the  reductions  specifically  required  by 
the  commission's  orders  they  would  in  course  of  time  have  to 
make  numerous  reductions  in  rales  lo  points  east  of  Spokane, 
Salt  Lake,  etc.  Finally,  there  are  cases  pending  before  ihe  com- 
mission involving  the  rates  from  the  Pacific  coast  eastward, 
and  while  the  commission  has  not  ordered  reductions  in  these 
rates,  it  has  indicated  that  it  thinks  they  ought  to  be  lowered 
by  20  per  cent.,  which  would  involve  additional  losses. 

Another  reason  why  the  commission's  orders  are  objected  to 
is  that  they  seek  to  compel  the  roads  to  fix  their  rales  lo  the 


intermediate  points  according  to  a  scheme  which  is  wholly  il- 
logical. It  is  well  known  that  the  practice  of  railways  all  over 
the  United  States  has  been  to  apply  class  rates  ordinarily  and  to 
make  commodity  rates  to  meet  unusual  conditions.  Heretofore, 
the  railways  have  usually  charged  their  class  rates  to  inter- 
mediate western  points,  where  there  has  been  nothing  extra- 
ordinary about  transportation  ccnditions.  while,  in  order  to 
meet  water  competition  on  the  coast,  they  have  made  about 
1,300  commodity  rates  on  which  from  90  lo  95  per  cent,  of 
their  traffic  to  the  coast  is  handled.  Under  the  commission's 
orders  they  would  have  to  extend  all  of  these  commodity  tariffs 
to  the  intermediate  points,  thus  giving  them  rates  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  given  to  any  ciher  similarly  situated  communi- 
ties in  the  United  Slates. 

In  point  of  principles  invclved  these  are  as  important  rail- 
way rate  cases  as  were  ever  brought  in  any  court  in  the  United 
Slates;  and  in  point  of  money  involved  they  are  probably  the 
most  important  proceedings  of  any  kind  ever  begun  in  an  Amer- 
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.■\bout  the  first  of  1911  circular  letters  were  sent  out  by  Waddell 
&  Harringtrn  lo  professors  in  engineering  schools  throughout 
ihe  country  calling  their  attention  to  the  desirability  of  publish- 
ing in  a  single  volume  a  number  of  the  most  valuable  lectures 
which  have  been  delivered  to  engineering  students,  with  the 
vim  of  providing  sound  advice  to  such  students  to  help  them  to 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  their  courses  of  instruction  and  to 
guide  them  in  their  conduct  at  college  and  in  after  life  in  start- 
ing a  successful  professional  career.  These  engineers  offered  to 
edit  and  publish  such  a  volume,  and  the  consensus  of  opinion 
as  indicated  by  the  replies  to  this  circular  letter  was  that  the 
need  for  it  was  great  and  that  assistance  in  placing  it  before 
Students  in  engineering  colleges  could  be  readily  secured  from 
the  faculties  of  leading  institutions.  In  view  of  the  opinion  thus 
expressed  it  was  decided  to  publish  the  book  which  has  just 
appeared. 

It  includes  45  lectures  by  22  authors,  each  of  whom  is  a 
prominent  engineer  in  some  branch  of  the  profession.  The  list 
includes  such  men  as  Ira  O.  Baker,  Onward  Bates,  Charles  H. 
Benjamin,  J.  L.  Harrington,  V.  Kerapetoff,  Walter  C.  Kerr, 
Francis  C.  Shenehon  and  J.  A.  L.  Waddell. 

The  papers  have  been  arranged  in  the  book  in  the  otdcr  in 
which  it  is  thought  best  for  a  student  to  read  them,  and  each 
is  prefaced  by  a  note  concerning  the  author,  the  occasion  of  the 
delivery  of  the  lecture  or  paper,  and  a  brief  word  of  advice  as 
to  the  principle  benefit  lo  be  derived  from  it.  They  arc  also 
arranged  wiih  the  idea  that  a  portion  of  the  book  may  be  read 
by  students  during  each  year  of  the  engineering  course.  It  is 
the  intention  lo  distribute  copies  through  the  faculties  of  engi- 
neering schools,  and  as  the  price  was  made  to  cover  only  the 
work  of  printing,  binding  and  mailing  the  book,  it  is  reasonable 
lo  expect  that  the  work  of  distributing  the  volume  will  receive 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  educators  who  are  interested  in  engi- 
neering training. 


The  Colombian  .Northern  in  Colombia  starts  a 
now  in  operation  to  Nemocon  and  is  expected  t 
Chiquinquira,  66  miles  farther,  where  it  will  meet  the  Puerto 
Wilches  line  lo  be  extended  from  Bucaramanga.  If  the  plans 
for  this  route  are  carried  out,  these  two  roads  will  form  a  great 
trunk  line  from  Bogota  lo  the  Magdalena  river,  which  will  not 
oidy  shorten  the  distance  and  the  time  cmi-nired  in  the  journey 
to  the  coast  but  will  open  up  a  vast  extern  'if  territory  now  but 
little  developed. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  THE   HARRIMAN   LINES. 

Judge  R.  S.  Lovett.  cliairman  and  president  of  the  Harriniai) 
Lines,  on  September  28  announced  his  retirement  from  the 
presidency  of  these  roads  .ind  n  number  of  other  important 
changes,  effective  October  1.  The  changes  announced  by  Judge 
Lovett,  who  remains  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and, 
as  such,  the  chief  executive  authority  of  the  system  are  as 
follows : 

A.  L.  Mohler,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  has  been  selected  as  president  of  that  company, 
and  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha. 

William  Sproule,  who  was  for  a  number  of  years  its 
freight   traffic   manager,   has   been    selected   as   president  of   tbe 


and  L.  J.  Speiicc,  the  principal  assistant  of  J.  C.  Slubbs,  and 
who  will  succeed  hi.-n  as  director  of  traffic  next  January  (Mr, 
Stubbs  having  some    time  ago    decided  tn  account  of  faihng 


,'  1,  1912,  remaining, 
ve  from  Chicago  to 
ain  all  the  authority 
t  in  a  more  critical 
.    relinquishing   1 


health  and  advancing  years  to  retire  Jan 

however,   in   a  consulting  capacity)   will  r 

New  York.     It  was  stated  that  they  will  i 

now  giosscssed  by  ihem,  but  will  t 

and   advisory   and   less   administrative 

the  presidents  much  of  the  detail  with  which  ihey  have  hitherto 

been   burdened.      They   will   becoire    mei:bers   of   the   board   of 

directors   and  advisers  of  the  chairman   and  the  directors   upon 

matters  in  their   respective  jnrisdictirn  ;  .-ind  in  conference  with 

the  chairman  they  will  study  the  eiuire  territory  served  by  the 

lines  and   the  development  of  the   system   as   a   whule.  and   will 


Robert  S.  Lovett. 

Sunthuin  Pacific  Company,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco, 
lie  has  heretofore  been  president  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company. 

Thornwell  Fay,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  has  been 
selected  as  president  of  the  companies  operating  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  with  headquarters  at 
Houston, 

J,  D,  Farrell,  vice-president  in  charge  of  the  Puget  Sound 
extension,  has  been  selected  as  president  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  with  headquarters  at 
Portland,  Ore, 

Epes  Randolph,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  has  been 
selected  as  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany of  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Tucson,   Ariz. 

Each  of  these  presidents  will  have  supervision  of  all  local 
departments,  and  wilt  be  responsible  for  traffic  As  well  as  for 
transportation, 

Julius    Kruttschnill,    director    of    maintenance    and    operation. 


J.   Kruttachnitt. 

handle  any  other  matters  referred  to  Iheni,     In  announcing  the 
plan  after  ils  approval  by  the  directors.  Judge  Lovett  said: 

"The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  recent  years  in  con- 
ditions affecting  the  management  and  operation  of  railways. 
particularly  in  the  West,  where  development  has  been  most 
rapid,  has  made  it  increasingly  evident  that  tlie  best  interests 
of  our  properties  and  of  the  territories  which  they  serve  will 
be  promoted  by  localizing  the  management  with  respect  to  local 
matters,  vesting  in  a  president  en  the  line  supervision  of  both 
traffic  and  transportation,  and  o.f,3_H  local  departments  with  au- 
thority to  decide  promptly  questions  as  they  arise.  But  it  is 
equally  important  that  the  central  authority  and  jurisdiction  of 
all  questions  afTecling  the  system  as  a  whole  should  continue 
to  reside  in  the  board  and  executive  committee  represented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  with  his  immediate 
coilahrratcrf,  the  director  of  nliaiflieiMifiii?  niid  o|)erntion  and  the 
director  rf  tr.ilfic. 
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"The  particular  merit  of  the  plan,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  it 
retains  unimpaired  in  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
the  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  and  the  director  of 
trafEc,  the  jurisdiction  now  exercised  on  all  questions  affecting 
the  system  as  a  whole,  such  as  through  rates,  through  service, 
standards  of  equipment,  maintenance  and  efficiency,  the  latter 
questions  of  general  policy  and  the  close  scrutiny  and  criticism 
of  operating  results,  while  at  the  same  time  it  localizes  the  man- 
agement, and  brings  the  compass  into  closer  touch  and  relation- 
ship with  the  public,  and  renders  the  management  more  directly 
and  immediately  responsive  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the 
traffic  and  the  communities  served," 

Those  who  have  followed  the  development  of  the  Hine  unit 
system  of  organization  on  the  Harriman  LJnes  will  at  once  per- 
ceive that  by  this   reorganization   the   principles  of   that   system 


and  if  the  operating  and  traffic  officers  of  the  road  differ  aa  to 
whether  certain  additional  train  service  shall  be  provided  or 
certain  branch  lines  or  sidings  constructed,  or  anything  of  that 
sort,  the  matter  will  go  to  the  president  of  the  road  and  be 
settled  by  him,  unless  it  is  a  question  of  such  great  importaace 
that  he  requires  the  advice  of  the  director  of  maintenance  and 
operation,  or  the  director  of  traffic. 

The  result,  so  far  as  the  individual  roads  are  concerned,  will 
be  to  enable  them  to  deal  with  their  local  problems  both  more 
quickly  and  more  satisfactorily  to  the  people  living  along  the 
lines  than  has  been  practicable  in  the  past ;  and  the  director  of 
maintenance  and  operation,  the  director  of  traffic  and  the  chief 
officer  of  the  system,  now  the  chairman  of  the  execu- 
will  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  passing  on  a 
very  large  number  of  detail  matters,  which  they  have  felt  has 


L.  J.  Spenee. 

are  extended  to  the  higlicst  oilices  of  the  Harriman  Lines.  The 
division  is  now  a  unit;  each  district  is  a  unit,  and,  under  the 
new  organization,  each  railway  will  be  a  unit,  the  largest  unit 
of  all  being  the  system  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  new  organization  will 
be  that  it  will  make  practicable  the  solution  by  the  officers  of 
each  railway  of  all  problems  that  are  local  to  that  particular 
railway.  Under  the  old  organization  the  operating  head  of 
each  railway  reported  to  Mr.  Krultschnitt  and  the  traffic  head 
of  each  railway  reported  to  Mr.  Slubbs.  If,  then,  the  oper- 
ating officers  and  the  traffic  officers  of  the  road  differed  about 
any  matter  it  had  to  be  referred  to  their  respective  superior 
officers,  and  if  Mr.  Krultschnitt  and  Mr.  Stubbs  happened  to 
differ  about  it  it  had  lo  be  referred  to  Judge  Lovett  in  New 
York.  Under  the  new  system  the  president  of  each  road  will 
he   the  head   of  both   its   i  pcratin^   and   its  traffic   organizations, 


A.  L.  Mohler. 


prevented  Ihem  from  giving  ;ittenlion  to  the  larger  problems 
affecting  the  entire   system. 

When  Mr.  Krultschnitt  and  Mr.  Spcnte,  who  will  succeed  Mr. 
Stubbs,  remove  from  Chicago  lo  New  York,  they  will  take  with 
them  their  staffs  of  immediate  assistants  and  the  Chicago  office 
will  be  practically  abolished. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Harriman  Lines  have  large  steam- 
ship as  well  as  railway  iutercits.  Their  Morgan  line  of  steamers, 
operating  from  New  York  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  long  been 
a  very  imporlant  factor  in  transeonlinenlal  traffic  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  rates  that  shall  be  applied  to  it.  Mr. 
Spenee,  who,  it  is  announced,  will  on  January  1,  1912,  succeed 
Mr.  Stubbs  as  director  of  traffic,  has  had  experience  in  handling 
the  traffic  of  boTh  the  railway  and  the  steamship  lines.  Prior  to 
his  nppoinlment  less  than  a  year  ago  as  Mr.  Stnhbs'  assistant 
in  Chicago,  he  was  general   eastern  frcighl  aBcnl  of  the  Sonth- 
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«rn  Pacific,  and  also  general  freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic  steam- 
ship lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  New  York.  Mr. 
Spencc's  rise  in  recent  years  has  been  very  rapid.  He  was  bom 
September  16,  1868,  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  received  a  public 
school  education.  In  October,  IS85,  he  became  a  stenographer  in 
the  office  of  Edwin  Hawley,  then  genera!  eastern  agent  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  at  New  York,  and  was  afterward  made  chief 
clerk  to  the  assistant  general  traffic  manager  there:  For  six 
years  from  1896  he  was  eastern  freight  agent,  and  was  promoted 
to  general  eastern  freight  agent  in  1902.  His  jurisdiction  was 
extended  over  the  Atlantic  steamship  lines  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific in  1906,  when  he  was  given  the  title  of  general  freight  agent 
of  those  lines. 

Mr.    Mohler,   who    becomes   president   of  the  Union   Pacific, 
is  no  stranger  to  the  duties  of  the  president's  office.     He  was 


the  trafiic  department  of  ihc  Union  Pacific  will  report  directly 
to  him,  and,  owing  to  his  past  experience  in  that  department, 
its  problems  will   have  no  novelty   for  him. 

It  is  said  that  when  Mr.  Mohler  went  from  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company  to  the  Union  Pacific  he  did  not 
even  take  his  secretary  with  him,  and  that  he  hesitated  some 
time  before  he  finally  decided  to  take  with  him  the  cook  on  his 
car.  This  is  characteristic  of  hit  way  of  dealing  with  his 
subordinates.  When  a  railway  ejiecutive  officer  goes  from  one 
road  to  another  and,  without  any  apparent  cause,  takes  with 
him  a  good  many  men  to  supplant  those  on  the  road  to  which  he 
goes,  he  is  apt  to  excite  antagonism  on  the  part  of  a  great  major- 
ity of  its  officers  and  employees— an  antagonism  which  will  be 
an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  work  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Mr. 
Mohler,  with  all  his  force,  is  naturally  diplomatic,  and,  therefore. 


William  Sproule. 

president  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Ciimpany  for 
seven  years  before  he  was  appointed,  in  April,  1904,  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Pacific.  During  the  years  that  he  has 
been  its  general  manager  the  Union  Pacific  has  enjoyed  its  most 
rapid  development  and  its  greatest  prosperity.  Under  Mr.  Krutt- 
schnitt's  general  supervision.  Mr.  Mohler  has  made  it  the  fine 
property  physically  that  i)  is  so  well  known  to  be.  And,  yet. 
while  he  has  been  so  successful  an  operating  executive,  he  did 
not  gel  most  of  his  railway  training  in  the  operating  department. 
His  first  work  was  as  warehouse  and  office  clerk  on  the  Chi- 
cago &  North  Western  at  Gall,  III.  This  was  in  186&  He  then 
served  in  various  positions  in  the  traffic  departments  of  different 
roads  until  1888,  when  he  was  transferred  from  general  freight 
agent  to  general  superintendent  of  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Manitoba,  now  the  Great  Northern,  and  he  has  been  in  the 
operating  department  ever  since.     Under  the  new  organisation 


Thornwell   Pay, 

is  always  very  unlikely  to  do  anything  th;n  will  cause  unneces- 
sary antagonism  on  the  part  of  either  his  subordinates  his  su- 
periors or  the  patrons  of  the  railway.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  success.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  ba^ 
felt  that  he  should  express  himself  regarding  the  relations  of  his- 
road  to  the.public,  he  has  been  notably  plain  spoken. 

Mr.  Mohler  was  born  at  Ephrata.  Pa.,  in  1850,  As  stated 
above,  he  began  railway  work  with  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern as  warehouse  and  office  clerk  in  186&  Two  years  later 
he  was  made  a  station  agent  at  Erie,  III.,  of  the  Rockford.  Rock 
Island  &  St.  Louis,  now  pan  o(  the  Burlington  Route.  For  11 
years  from  1871  he  was  wilh  the  Burlington,  Cedar  Rapids  & 
Minnesota,  now  part  of  the  Rock  Island  System,  first  as  travel- 
ing auditor  and  for  nine  years  in  the  traffic  department,  where 
he  was  promoted  successively  until  he  w^s  made  general  freight 
agent.     He  then  went  whh  the  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  &  Manitoba, 
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where  for  six  years  lie  was  general  freiglit  agent  and  laud  com- 
missioner,  and  in  April.  1888,  was  transferred  to  the  operating 
department  as  general  superintendent.  He  was  soon  promoted  to 
assistant  general  manager  and  for  four  years,  from  1889  was  gen- 
eral manager  of  (hat  road  and  ihe  Montana  Central.  In  July, 
1894,  he  was  appointed  general  manager  of  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis,  and  three  years  later  was  elected  president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. 
He  was  appointed  general  manager  cf  the  Union  Pacific  in 
April,  1904,  and  a  year  later  was  elected  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral  manager,  which   title  he   has   held   to   date. 

Mr.  Sproule,  who  is  to  be  the  new  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  will  be  one  of  the  growing  number  of  traffic  men  who 
have  been  promoted  to  the  presidencies  of  large  railways.  All 
of  his  railway  experience  he  has  had  on  the  road  to  which  he 
now  returns  as  president,  after  having  been  out  of  railway 
work  since  1906.  Mr.  Sproule  was  born  in  Ireland  53  years 
Jgo.  He  came  to  New  York  when  a  boy,  and  previous  to  enter- 
ing railway  service  in  1882  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business 
in  California.  He  went  with  the  Southern  Pacific  as  a  freight 
elerk  in  1882,  and  for  ten  years  from  1887  was  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  cf  the  Pacific  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
From  1897  to  1896  he  was  general  freight  agent,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  freight  traffic  manager  in  1898,  which  office  he  held 
until  1906.  when  he  became  traffic  manager  of  the  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Company  in  New  York.  He  was  elected 
president  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company  early  in  1911. 

Mr.  Sproule  is  ihorou^ly  acquainted  with  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific property  itself,  with  the  country  through  which  it  rims, 
and  with  the  conditions  of  all  kinds  under  which  it  has  to 
carry  on  its  business.  He  was  recognized  before  he  left  the 
Southern  Pacific  as  one  of  the  ablest  railway  traffic  oflicers  in  the 
country.  He  is  not  only  a  man  of  great  ability,  but  belongs  to 
ihe  modern  school  of  railway  men  who  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  business  of  Ihe  railway  manager  is  not  only  to  get  traffic 
and  to  get  trains  over  the  road,  but  also  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  the  property  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  minimum  of 
friction  and  bring  about  the  maximum  of  co-operation  with  Ihe 
people  of  the  territory  that  it  serves. 

Mr.  Farreit,  the  new  president  of  the  Oregon- Washing! on 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  has  had  a  varied  experience. 
He  began  railway  work  as  a  track  laborer,  did  engineering  work, 
was  a  conductor  and  then  an  operating  officer,  and  was  in  the 
mining  and  steamboat  business  for  a  time.  He  was  for  some 
years  James  J.  Hill's  principal  representative  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  being  president  of  the  Northern  Steamship  Company  and 
also  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Great  Northern.  Wlien 
Mr.  Harriman  decided  to  extend  his  lines  to  Puget  Sound,  Mr. 
Farreil  was  chosen  by  him  as  the  best  man  to  do  Ihc  work, 
and  to  him  is  very  largely  owing  the  fact  that  the  Harriman 
Lines  are  already  running  trains  regularly  into  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  The  skill  and  success  with  which  he  handled  all  of 
the  negotiations  and  all  of  the  development  work  incidental  to 
the  extensions  of  the  Harriman  Lines  referred  to  are,  no  doubt, 
in  considerable  measure  due  to  the  broad  business  experience 
that  he  had  had.  He  is  a  very  decisive,  incisive  and  forceful 
man,  and  no  one  in  the  country  knows  better  the  people  and 
the  conditions  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States 
than  he  does.  When  he  is  not  busy  with  his  railway  duties  he  is 
enjoying  himself  running  a  dairy  farm  near  Seattle,  and  it  is 
said  by  his  friends  that  he  is  a  very  good  dairy  farmer.  His  farm 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Farreil  was  born  July  31,  1856,  at  Brasher  Falls,  St.  Law- 
rence county,  New  York.  For  several  years  from  1877  he  was 
with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicagn,  Milwaukee 
.&  St.  Paul,  doing  various  work  in  the  track,  coiislruciion,  bridges 
and  buildings  and  water  service  depart:nenls.  He  then  went 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific,  and  in  IJ'84  was  appointed  assistant 
si'i  crintcndent  of  bridges  ,ind  building.'  :iiul  water  dcp.'irlment  of 
;r!',-    \V<-Fiern    divifi.-u    nf   t'v.t    n.:>(l.       l!.-;ii;ni„p    in    ISR-    l;c    li:i-l 


several  years'  experience  as  brakeman,  station  agent  and  pas- 
senger  conductor  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  on  the  St.  Paul, 
Minneapolis  &  Manitoba,  now  the  Great  Northern.  He  was 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City, 
now  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  in  1888,  and  the  next  year 
was  promoted  to  division  superintendent.  In  June,  1892,  he 
went  with  the  Great  Northern,  where  he  was,  consecutively,  super- 
intendent, assistant  general  superintendent  and  general  super- 
intendent, leaving  the  latter  position  in  1895  to  engage  in  the 
mining  and  steamboat  business.  He  was  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Company  from  1898  to  1903,  having  been  general  man- 
ager also  of  the  same  company  for  tour  years  from  1898.  From 
February,  1903,  to  July,  1905,  he  was  president  of  the  Northern 
Steamship  Company,  and  from  March,  1903,  to  July,  190S,  was 
also  assistant  to  the  president  of  Ihe  Great  Northern.  He  then 
left   the   Hill   Lines. 

The  new  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  Thornwell  Fay,  has  not  only  grown  up  on  these 
properties,  but  he  has  long  been  associated  in  railway  work 
with  Mr.  Kruttschnitt.  He  was  chief  clerk  to  Mr.  Kruttschnttt 
when  the  latter  was  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
.'\tlantic  system  at  New  Orleans,  over  20  years  ago.  His  entire 
railway  career  has  been  spent  on  the  properties  of  which  he  now 
becomes  president.  Needless,  to  say,  he  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  conditii:ns  of  every  kind  under  which' they  are  oper- 
ated 

F.verycne  knows  the  difficulties  under  which  the  manager)  ot 
Texas  railways  have  had  to  work.  They  have  had  to  deal  with 
an  adverse  public  sentiment  and  to  negotiate  with  a  railway  com- 
mission which  has  not  only  imposed  stringent  requirements  on 
them,  but  has  fixed  rates  so  low  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to 
meet  these  requiremcnis.  The  fact  thai  Mr.  Fay  has  been  able 
for  over  seven  years  to  perform  his  duties  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  these  properties  In  such  a  way  as  to  maintain 
them  on  a  reasonably  prosperous  basis,  and  at  the  same  time 
gain  for  himself  the  favor  of  his  superior  officers  and  no  small 
measure  of  popularity  in  Texas,  is  a  sufficient  indication  both 
of  his  executive  ability  and  of  his  diplomacy. 

Probably  no  other  railway  officer  in  the  country  has  taken  ;i 
keener  and  more  intelligent  interest  in  all  problems  pertaining  to 
tile  public  relations  of  the  railway.  He  has  done  a  great  deal  to 
educate  the  employees  of  the  road  to  so  treat  Iheir  patrons  as  tu 
mitigate  the  hostility  of  public  sentiment.  He  has  done  much 
to  give  the  public  correct  information  regarding  railway  matters. 
The  relations  between  the  railways  and  the  people  of  Texas  are 
tiiday  more  harmonious  and  the  railway  outlook  there  is  a  good 
deal  brighter  than  it  has  been  in  many  years.  For  this  improve- 
ment in  conditions  Mr.  Fay  deserves  no  small  part  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  Fay  was  born  March  13,  1861,  and  began  railway  work 
when  he  was  17  years  old  as  a  telegraph  operator  on  Morgan's 
Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Company,  and  re- 
mained with  that  company  until  1885,  serving  consecutively  as 
station  agent,  train  despalcher  and  private  secretary  to  the  presi- 
dent. He  was  ihen  for  15  years  with  the  Atlantic  System  of  the 
Southern  Patific  Company,  first  as  secretary  to  the  general  man- 
ager, then  chief  clerk  to  the  general  manager,  and  later  man- 
ager's assistant.  He  was  elected  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Louisiana  in  January, 
1902,  and  in  April,  1904,  was  elected  also  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral  manager   of   the   lines   in    Texas. 

Epes  Randolph,  who  becomes  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
lines  in  Mexico,  first  won  distinction  in  railway  service  as  an 
engineer.  His  early  work  was  in  the  engineering  departments  of 
railways  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  that  were  con- 
trolled by  CoUis  P.  Huntington,  and  he  became  one  of  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington's most  trusted  lieutenants.  When  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
made  its  entrance  to  Cincinnati  it  was  Mr.  Randolph  who  built 
its  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river  under  difficulties  which  some 
nther  engineers  had  regarded  as  insurmountable.  In  1894  it 
Ici:  Iff  iiccf'sary  lor  Mr.  R;l6doIp)h<)dig^>li? t\.i^hotia  on  account 
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of  his  health.  He  stayed  out  of  railway  service  a  year,  and  then 
went  with  the  Southern  Pacilic,  still  being  with  Mr.  Huntington, 
After  Mr.  Harriman  acquired  control  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
^Ir.  Randolph  maintained  much  the  same  relationship  to  him 
that  he  had  to  Mr.  Huntington.  Among  other  things  he  was 
made  president  of  the  California  Development  Company,  a  South- 
ern Pacific  enterprise  which  had  much  to  do  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  Imperial  valley  which  lies  in  California  just 
north  of  the  California-Mexico  line.  He  was  president  ul  this 
company  in  1906,  when  the  entire  valley  was  threatened  with 
desolation  by  an  overflow  of  the  Colorado  river.  The  story  of 
the  work  done  to  save  the  country  was  told  in  The  Railway  Age 
of  June  14,  1907.  It  was  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  whose  engineering  experience  and  skill,  coupled 
with  his  remarkable  capacity  for  quick  action,  probably  saved  the 
country.  Subsequently,  when  the  Southern  Pacific  decided  to 
extend  its  lines  into  Mexico,  naturally  Mr.  Randolph  was  chosen 
to  handle  the  work,  which  has  been  carried  out  with  the  greatest 
success.  There  are  not  a  few  persons,  who  know  Mr.  Randolph 
well,  who  believe  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  delicate  health 
he  would  have  long  since  taken  rank  in  the  general  estimation  as 
one  of  America's  greatest   railway  men. 

Previous  to  March,  1891,  Mr.  Randolph  was  superintendent  and 
chief  engineer  of  the  Elizabethtown,  Lexington  &  Big  Sandy, 
the  Kentucky  &  South  .Atlantic,  and  the  Ohio  &  Big  Sandy,  all 
now  parts  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  For  two  years  from  the 
date  mentioned  he  held  the  same  titles  on  the  Newport  News  & 
Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  in  January,  1893,  had 
Ills  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  Chesapeake,  Ohio  &  South- 
western, all  three  of  which  roads  are  now  parts  of  the  Illinois 
Central.  He  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Yuma  and 
Tucson  divisions  of  the  Southern  Pacific  in  May,  1895,  and  was 
promoted  to  general  manager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Railway  and  the 
Pacific  Electric  Railway  in  1901.  In  February,  1902,  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  Gila  Valley,  Globe  &  Northern,  the  Mari- 
copa &  Phoenix,  the  Arizona  &  Colorado,  the  Cananea,  Yaqui 
River  &  Pacific  and  the  Sonora  Railway,  and  since  June,  1909, 
when  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road of  Mexico,  he  has  been  general  manager  also  of  these  lines. 
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The  accompanying  table  presents  statistics  of  operating  rev- 
enues and  expenses  covering  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911. 
The  table  includes  returns  from  93  per  cent,  of  the  railway  inilc- 
age  of  the  United  States.  The  average  mileage  operated  by  these 
railways  during  the  fiscal  year  1911  was  225.067  miles.  The 
returns  of  a  few  recently  opened  or  newly  reorganised  railways 
have  been  omitted  from  this  tabic,  because  comparable  returns 
for  1910  were  not  available. 
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There  is  much  new  railway  construction  in  Natal,  The  ntw 
lines  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  the  Union  Parliament  to 
be  constructed  in  Natal  were  as  follows:  (1)  Stuartstown  to 
Union  Bridge,  16  miles.  The  line  is  to  be  of  2-ft.  gage  and 
the  estimated  cost  is  $243,325.  (2)  Winterton  to  Bergville,  18 
miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  this  line,  which  is  to  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Upper  Tugela  branch,  is  $421,955.  (3)  Greytown  to 
Krantikop,  33  miles.  This  tine,  which  is  a  northeasterly  exten- 
sion of  the  Pie te rra a r It zburg- Greytown  line,  is  estimated  to  cost 
$837,670.  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  37  miles  of  the  69-mile  Piet 
Refief-Vryheid  line  from  Piet  Retief  in  the  Transvaal  to  Vryhcid 
in  Nalal  is  within  this  province.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire 
line  is  $1,945,529,  and  construction  to  the  value  of  $1,043,250 
pertains  to  Natal, 
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INTERLOpKlNG   AT    SOUTH    WEST   JUNCTION. 

The  extensive  efectro-pneumaiic  interlocking  at  South  West 
Junciicn,  Greensburg,  Pa,,  on  the  Pittsburgh  division  of  the 
Pennsylviinia  Railroad,  31  miles  east  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
been  under  construction  for  several  months,  was  put  in  service 
on  September  4,  establishing  one  of  the  largest  inlerlockings  ever 
constructed  outside  a  large  city  terminal.  This  work,  carried 
out  in  connection  with  some  changes  in  alinement  of  tracks,  has 
necessitated  many  temporary  track  and  signal  changes.  One 
double  track  tunnel  is  done  away  with.  The  improvement  com- 
pletes the  four  track  system  between  New  York  and  Pittsbu^^h, 
with  the  exception  of  the  eastbound  gauntlet  at  Radebaugh  Tun- 
nel. This  tunnel  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  west  of  signal  "J." 
Greensburg  station,  with  island  platforms,  is  situated  between 
signals  52L  and  44L.  Included  in  the  change  is  the  installation 
of  a  "duck-under"  of  the  east  leg  of  the  "Y"  leading  to  the  South 
West  Branch.    This  track  connects  with  the  west  bound  tracks  of 


circuits  are  used  throughout.  Circuits  are  arranged  for  approach 
and  route  locking,  so  that  after  signals  are  cleared  the  route  over 
which  they  govern  cannot  be  changed  until  the  train  has  passed 
over  it,  except  that  to  give  the  elasticity  necessary  (which  can 
only  be  attained  by  allowing  routes  lo  be  changed  quickly  after 
movements  have  been  made)  this  route  locking  is  so  arranged 
that  any  switch  may  be  moved  after  the  signals  have  been  restored 
to  stop,  and  the  train  has  passed  entirely  over  it  and  beyond  its 
fouling  point. 

The  electric  circuits  which  control  the  home  and  dwarf  signals 
and  switches  are  direct  current  supplied  from  a  stor^e  battery 
in  the  cabin ;  while  the  distant  and  automatic  signals  are  con- 
trolled by  alternating  current.    All  signals  are  electrically  lif^ted. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  yet  installed  of  "speed 
signaling"  as  recommended  by  Committee  No.  1,  of  the  Railway 
Signal  Association,  and  Committee  No.  10,  of  the  American  Rail- 
way Engineering  Association,  and  affords  an  excellent  demonstra- 
tion of  the  utility  of  this  method. 


Elect  ro-Pneumati 


the  main  line  and  is  used  principally  by  coal  trains.  The  west 
leg  of  the  "Y"  carries  a  considerable  local  passenger  traffic  to 
and  from  Pittsburgh. 

This  interlocking  is  noteworthy  in  several  respects.  As  before 
observed  il  is  one  of  (he  extensive  plants,  in  territory  covered, 
ever  installed  outside  a  city  terminal.  It  has  19  switch  levers 
operating  42  functions,  and  29  signal  levers  operating  113  func- 
tions; a  59-lever  machine  with  48  working  levers,  operating  155 
functions.  The  distance  between  the  easternmost  and  the  west- 
ernmost distant  signals  on  the  main  line  is  nearly  three  miles,  i.  e,, 
15,040  ft,,  and  between  home  signals  over  two  miles,  l  e., 
11,140  ft.;  while  between  the  extreme  switches  it  is  about  7,350  ft. 
All  functions  are  operated  by  compressed  air  (electro-pneumatic), 
the  signals  being  three -posit  ion,  upper  quadrant.  The  "stop  and 
proceed"  signals  (automatic)  have  two  lights  staggered,  and 
pointed  arm  or  arms;  the  "stop  and  stay"  signals  have  lights  ar- 
ranged  vertically  and  square  end  arms.    Alternating  current  track 


The  high  and  medium  speed  signals  are  scmi-automatii-  The 
low  speed  signals  are  semi-automatic  only  between  45  deg.  and 
90  dcg,,  and  assume  the  90  deg.  (clear)  position  only  when 
governing  movements  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  traffic, 
with  track  clear  and  next  signal  at  proceed  (caution  or  clear), 
in  the  45  deg.  position  they  govern  to  any  route,  either  with  or 
against  traffic,  and  with  next  signal  at  stop  or  with  track  occupied. 
Thus  they  can  be  used  to  advance  trains  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
semi-automatic  feature  of  the  high  signals.  The  value  of  this  i» 
apparent  from  the  obvious  fact  that  on  account  of  the  great  dis- 
tances from  the  cabin,  the  issue  of  clearance  cards  under  such 
circumstances  would  cause  serious  delay.  The  low-speed  signals 
are  used  also  for  shifting  movements  which  otherwise  would  have- 
to  be  made  against  stop  signals.  Dwarf  signals  are  provided  vi'ith 
the  same  method  of  control  as  the  low  speed  arms  of  the  high- 
signals.  Each  high  signal  at  proceed  (caution  or  clear)  indicates, 
rot  only  clear  track,  but  also  the  position  of  the  n«nt  stgn-nK 
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Thirty-six  hundred  feet  (3,600  ft.)  is  established  as  the  safe  dis- 
tance at  this  point  to  ensure  stoppage  of  the  fastest  trains  between 
the  distant  and  the  home  signals ;  obviously  any  shorter  distance 
than  this  would  be  insufficient. 

Referring  to  the  diagram,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  distance 
from  signal  L  to  52L  is  3,690  ft.,  but  that  52L  to  44L  is  2,160  ft.. 
44L  to  16L  is  3,055  ft.,  and  16L  to  "B"  is  2,235  ft.  Therefore  there 
is  not  full  braking  distance  for  the  highest  speed  train  between 
these  latter  signals,  although  in  some  cases  the  distance  is  suf- 
5cieDt  it  two  signals  in  the  rear  show  caution.  It  would  not  give 
the  needed  facility  if  signal  L  were  made  a  distant  for  signals 
S2L,  44L,  I6L  and  "B" — showing  caution  if  any  one  of  these 
signals  were  at  stop,  as,  if  "B"  were  at  stop,  it  would  greatly 


not  be  apparent,  there  being  no  switches  between  it  and  46L. 
Greensburg  station  is  situated  between  these  signals,  and  several 
trains  originating  at  Greensburg  for  points  on  Southwest  Branch 
are  made  up  in  the  yard  and  backed  west  on  this  track.  Signal 
SSL  is  to  protect  this  movement,  rendering  flagging  back  un- 
necessary. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  signal  "J"  governing  the  westbound  pas- 
senger track  through  Radebaugh  Tunnel  is  a  "stop  and  stay'' 
signal.  Absolute  block  is  maintained  through  this  and  the  east- 
bound  tunnel.  The  conditions  at  this  point  are  and  have  been 
peculiar  for  years.  Although  the  tunnel  is  dry,  a  coating  of  in- 
sulating material  will  form  on  the  rails  in  a  very  short  time  to 
surh  an  extent  that  a  (rain  will  not  shunt  the  direct  current  cir- 


Electro- Pneumatic  Interlocking  at  South  Weat  Junction. 

reduce  the  track  capacity  to  show  "caution"  at  a  point  over  two 
miles  away,  when  3,600  ft.  is  sufficient.  If  the  territory  were 
divided,  for  signaling  purposes,  into  two  interlockings  with  an 
advance  signal  on  the  bridge  near  signal  44R,  making  L  a  distant 
for  52L  and  44L,  and  this  advance  signal  and  the  latter  in  turn  a 
distant  for  I6L  and  "B,"  still  the  end  would  not  be  attained,  for 
this  new  distant  would  be  only  1,635  feet  from  16L,  not  a  suf- 
ficient braking  distance.  By  the  use,  however,  of  home  signals 
as  distant  signals  for  the  next  signal  or  two  signals  ahead,  suf- 
ficient braking  distance  is  obtained  by  overlapping  the  distant  in- 
dications, continuing  the  caution  indication  until  a  signal  in  ad- 
vance is  dear. 
The  utility  of  signal  58L  on  the  eastbound  passenger  track  may 


cuit;  and  though  the  circuit  is  maintained,  it  cannot  be  depended 
Upon.  There  appears  also  to  be  more  or  less  foreign  current  pres- 
ent from  the  coal  workings  near  the  tunnel. 

If  the  installation  of  a.  c.  track  circuits,  which  has  now  been 
made,  proves  absolutely  reliable  after  a  year  or  two  of  service, 
signal  "J"  will  doubtless  be  made  automatic,  like  signal  "H" : 
and  another  point  of  congestion  will  be  removed.  Signal  "J"  is 
operated  from  South  West  Junction  cabin  on  advice  from  "KG." 
Radebaugh,  situated  west  of  the  tunnel.  The  signals  for  t 
bound  movements  through  the  tunnel,  not  shown  on  the  diagram, 
are  operated  by  "RG"  on  advice  from  "SW,"  and  are  cleared 
when  track  indicators  show  that  the  preceding  train  has  passed 


It  is  expected  that  the  proposed  Pan  American  Railroad  iti 
Bolivia  will  follow  the  shore  line  of  Lake  Titicaca  from  Guaqiii 
to  Viacha,  and  thence  to  the  Argentine  border  by  way  of  Uyuni. 
Tupiza,  and  La  Quiaca,  a  total  distince  in  Bolivia  of  529  miles, 
of  which  361  miles  are  already  in  operation.  The  new  and  much 
shorter  route  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  the  capital  of  Bolivia,  that 
from  Arica.  Chile,  to  La  Pai,  Bolivia,  is  under  construction  and 
is  well  on  its  way  toward  completion,  the  intention  being  to  have 
the  entire  line  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1911.  The  distance 
between  the  two  cities  by  this  railway  will  be  only  250  miles,  or 
only  about  one-third  as  long  as  the  older  route.  Up  to  April. 
1911,  the  contractors  had  already  put  into  operation  about  56 
miles  of  road  from  Viacha  to  Coroeoro.  A  portion  of  this  line, 
that  from  kilometer  70  to  kilometer  112,  is  the  rack-rail  system 
At  the  former  point  the  attitude  is  4,921  ft.,  and  the  climate  is 
delightful  and  very  healthful.  At  kilometer  110  there  is  an  alti- 
tude of  11,811  ft.,  and  the  highest  point  on  the  line  is  14.108 
ft.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the  entire  journey — that  is,  upward 
from  Arica  to  La  Paz— in  14  hours,  while  down  it  will  take  only 
12  hours.  Compressed  oxygen  will-^  ){Ca^^(]t^^^t^t(|(;^  the 
passengers  against  mountain  sickness.  O 
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The  New  York  Central  freight  line  into  New  York  Cily  di- 
verges from  the  main  line  at  Spuyten  Duyvil  and  runs  soutli 
along  the  river  front.  From  the  Sixtieth  street  yards  to  the 
Thirtieth  street  yards  the  tracks  are  on  Eleventh  avenue  at 
grade;  at  the  Thirtieth  street  yards  they  swing  east  to  Tenth 
avenue,  continuing  down  that  street  to  West  Twelfth  street, 
whence  tlicy  continue  down  West  street,  which  is  at  the  river's 
edge,  to  the  terminal  at  St.  John's  Park.  At  various  points 
about  the  city  the  road  maintains  docks  to  which  freight  is  trans- 
ferred from  Thirtieth  street  on  lighters  or  car  floats.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  freight  line  on  crowded  streets  has  been  dis- 
advantageous both  to  the  city  and  to  the  railway  for  obvious 
reasons:  people  were  killed;  operation  was  slow  and  expensive; 
the  river  front  was  made  unsightly  in  front  of  Riverside  Park, 
which  extends  from  Seventy -second  street  northward  to  One- 
hundred -and-twenCy-ninth  street;  and  there  were  complaints  of 
the  smoke  nuisance. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  improvement  of 
the  whole  west  water  front  of  the  city.  One  was  to  construct 
a  freight  and  passenger  subway.  This  was  somewhat  along  the 
lines  promulgated  in  Mr.  Wilgus'  plan  for  freight  subways, 
which  was  published  in  these  columns  several  years  ago,  Calvin 
Tomkins,  dock  commissioner,  proposed  an  elevated  railway,  to 
be  owned  by  the  city,  and  a  union  freight  terminal  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Thirtieth  street,  to  be  owned  by  the  city,  but  to  be 
operated  by  a  terminal  company  controlled  by  various  railways. 
.\cce3S  to  thif  terminal  would  be  had  by  the  New  York  Central 
direct  and  by  the  roads  terminating  across  the  Hudson  river  on 
the  Jersey   shore  by  car-floats. 

Negotiations  between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  city 
have  been  under  way  for  some  time.  For  a  while  these  negotiations 
were  hampered  by  a  manufactured  "public  opinion"  clamoring 
for  "immediate"  removal  of  the  tracks  off  the  streets  at  any 
cost.  This  culminated  when  the  legal  right  of  the  road  to 
ciperat«  its  trains  was  questioned,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
pany's franchise  for  the  use  of  the  streets  had  expired.  A  test 
suit  was  brought  and  carried  through  various  courts  until  the 
Court  of  Appeals  decided  in  favor  of  the  railway.  This  cleared 
the  way  for  bills  which  passed  the  New  York  legislature  this 
year,  empowering  the  Board  of  Estimate  of  New  York  City  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  railway  company  as  lo  the 
plan  to  be  followed  in  getting  the  tracks  off  the  streets.  This 
;igreement  is  lo  be  binding;  the  approval  of  no  other  body  be- 
ing required.  The  bills  prescribe  the  general  plan,  which  is  as 
follows :  There  are  to  be  no  grade  crossings ;  from  Spuyten 
Duyvil  to  Seventy -second  street,  the  tracks  may  be  on  the 
ground,  but  they  are  to  be  roofed  over  within  the  limits  of  city 
parks,  of  which  there  are  now  two.  Fort  Washington  Park 
and  Riverside  Park ;  south  of  Seventy-second  street  they  are 
to  be  carried  on  an  elevated  structure  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  island;  the  use  of  steam  locomotives  is  to  cease  within  four 
years  from  the  date  of  agreement  between  the  Board  of  Es- 
timate and  the  railway  company;  and  the  whole  work  is  to  be 
finished  within  six  years  from  that  date.  The  railway  was  to 
submit  plans  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  by  October  1.  If  no 
agreement  is  reached  by  January  1,  1912,  the  Board  of  Estimate 
is  to  appeal  to  the  legislature  for  further  action. 

The  New  York  Central  submitted  its  plan  List  week.  The  ac- 
companying map  and  profile  shows  its  main  features,  which 
provide  for  the  removal  of  about  13  miles  of  track  from  the 
surface  of  the  streets.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the  tunnel  under 
Spuyten  Duyvil  be  built  at  first  Provision  is  made  for  si.»; 
tracks  as  far  south  as  the  Sixtieth  street  yard  and  thence  a 
four-track  line  to  Cortlandl  street  on  an  elevated  structure.  In- 
stead of  running  down  Tenth  and  Eleventh  avenues  it  is  to  run 
on  the  "Marginal  Way"  along  the  waterfront.  There  are  no 
ir.H-k-1  at  present  south   of  S(,  John's   Park,   but  the   plan  calls 
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elevated  structure  ^is  far  as  Cortlainit  street,  where  the 
New  York  Central  operates  two  piers  at  present.  There  is 
now  a  small  yard  at  Mauliattanville.  The  plan  is  to  enlarge 
lliese  yards  and  perhaps  build  some  piers.  At  the  site  of  (he 
Thirtieth  street  yard  the  terminal  buildings  are  to  be  built,  with 
spurs  of  the  elevated  road  running  between  them  on  the  second 
story  level.  Owing  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  the  second  story- 
will  be  at  street  level  on  Tenth  street,  so  that  trucks  can  come 
in  on  a  level  with  the  tracks.  Freight  is  to  be  received  and 
distributed   on  the   lower   level  on  Eleventh   street   and   Twelfth 


same  whether  such  a  drive  is  constructed  or  whether  Ihe  right- 
of-way  is  entirely  covered  with  earth.  In  the  latter  case  pro- 
\ision  would  have  to  be  made  for  ventilation. 

In  lime,  the  passenger  traffic  at  the  Grand  Central  station  will 
presumably  increase  so  that  some  of  it  should  he  diverted  to 
the  west  side  line.  In  this  case,  permission  would  be  asked  to 
build  a  conciecting  tunnel   in  the  neighborhood  of  Fifty-seventh 

The  total  cost  is  estimated  at  $65,000,000,  of  which  $43,000,000 
would   be  required  to  put   into  effect  the  first   stage  of  the   im- 
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One  of  the  accompanying  drawings  shows  the  proposed  treat- 
ment through  Riverside  Park,  It  is  suggested  that  there  be  a 
driveway,  as  shown,  on  the  roof  over  the  tracks.  The  design 
of   the   roof  covering  and   the  cost  to   the   railway   is   about   the 


provements.  All  of  this  cost  is  to  be  borne  by  the  railway  com- 
pany (contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  state  and  many  cities  in  the 
slate,  where  the  state  or  municipality,  or  both,  bear  part  of  the 
expense  of  grade  crossing  elimination),  receiving  in  return  a 
perpetual  franchise  for  such  extensions  and  tracks  as  arc  not 
now  possessed,  and  for  a  six-track  and  four-track  line  norlii 
and  south  of  Seventy- second  street  respectively,  in  place  of  the 
four  and  t«'u  track  lines  now  existing,  • 


Typical  Location  of  Elevated  Structure. 
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My  OEAB  Boy :  As  the  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place 
new,  the  last  of  the  feudal  barons  among  the  chief  engineers 
arc  passing.  Bold  have  been  their  conceptions,  faithful  their 
performances  and  great  their  achievements.  Their  work  has 
developed  those  splendid  types  of  manhood  which  are  charac 
terislic  of  the  (utile  struggle  of  nature  against  art,  of  the  wilder- 
ness against  civilization. 

Partly  because  of  better  intellectual  training,  partly  because  of 
the  rush  to  complete  additions  and  betterments  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  inborn  tendency  of  human  nature  to  over- specialize, 
the  construction  men  of  most  railways  have  frequently  put  it  over 
on  the  so-called  operating  men.  Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less 
renowned  than  war.  As  civilization  advances  the  struggles  of  a 
railway  are  less  against  physical  nature  and  more  against  socio- 
logical and  political  conditions.  This  advanced  stage  makes  for 
altruism  and  comprehensive  co-operation.  The  problem  of  the 
construction  engineer  becomes  harder  when  his  work  is  inter- 
woven with  the  necessities  of  everyday  operation.  A  manufac- 
turing plant  can  sometimes  shut  down  during  a  period  of  new 
construction.  A  railway,  however,  cannot  store  its  product, 
transportation.  Some  car  wheels  must  be  moving  all  the  time. 
It  follows,  then,  that  construction  must  yield  to  operation  rather 
than  operation  to  construction.  Again,  from  the  nature  of  a 
railway,  construction  is  a  component  of  operation,  and  the  whole 
is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts. 

During  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  the  contiruclion  men 
were  kept  "on  the  front."  Here  is  another  bet  that  our  predeces- 
sors overlooked.  Instead  of  amalgamating  construction  with  op- 
eration and  developing  a  corps  of  all  around  men  they  sacrificed 
the.  future.  The  result  is  two  sets  of  specialists  lacking  sympathy 
with  each  other's  difficulties.  The  point  of  convergence  is  the 
company's  treasiiry,  which  pays  unnecessary  hills.  Sometimes 
these  are  in  the  form  of  a  duplication  of  work  train  service; 
sometimes  in  idle  equipment  in  which  the  construction  bureau  re- 
tains a  proprietary  interest  on  days  of  idleness.  The  construc- 
tion people  may  be  awaiting  material  or  men.  Meantime  my 
work  train  cannot  be  used  by  the  superintendent  for  maintenance 
purposed.  The  chief  despatcher  has  so  little  sympathy  with  new 
construction  that  the  young  assistant  engineer  dare  not  let  go  of 
my  engine  lest  au  revoir  may  mean  good-bye.  Another  delight- 
ful but  expensive  duplication  occurs  frequently  in  the  matter  of 
stores.  Look  around  and  see  how  many  separate  stores  your 
construction  bureau  is  maintaining,  some  of  them  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  a  well  stocked   permanent   store. 

After  defying  a  few  times  the  official  lightning  our  wise  con- 
struction Ajax  learns  to  make  his  estimates  large.  Having 
beaten  his  own  figures  he  exclaims,  "Behold  how  much  money  1 
have  _saved  the  company." 

Comparisons  of  costs  in  construction  work  are  much  more 
difificult  than  in  operation.  This  inability  to  control  disburse- 
ment through  the  discipline  of  statistics  should  be  met  as  far  as 
possible  by  the  most  careful  organization.  Extravagance  and 
rwaste  in  maintenance  and  operation  are  bad  enough.  In  con- 
struction they  are  worse,  because  capitalized  and  bearing  an  in- 
terest burden  for  innumerable  years  to  come. 

.\ll  positions  have  their  inherent  temptations.  The  young  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  construction  is  templed  to  nurse  the  job 
because  when  it  is  finished  he  may  be  laid  off.  Whelher  he 
yields  or  not,  it  is  a  poor  kind  of  organization  that  places  the 
temptation  before  him.  Too  frequently  the  construction  engi- 
neer costs  the  company  money  because  of  his  unfamiliarjly  with 
maintenance  conditions.  Experience  in  maintenance  would  help 
him  in  construction.  Before  being  entrusted  with  authority  an 
engineer  should  have  experience  in  both  maintenance  and  con- 
struction, regardless  of  the  branch  in  which  he  may  have  hap- 
pened to  start.    Check  up  your  new  branch  lines  and  see  how 
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much  money  being  charged  to  maintenance  could  have  been 
saved  if  the  construction  people  had  better  appreciated  operating 
conditions.  See  how  many  side  tracks  and  water  tanks  are  on 
curves.  Never  investigate  a  collision  without  considering  faulty 
construction  and  location  as  factors. 

One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  save  your  company  money  will  be 
to  reorganize  your  construction  activities.  When  you  decide 
upon  some  new  line,  be  it  a  branch,  a  second  track,  or  an  exten- 
sion, call  a  cabinet  meeting  of  all  your  assistants.  Let  the  supply 
assistant  of  your  grand  opera  troupe  know  at  which  stand  you 
are  to  play.  Call  in  the  superintendent  of  the  division  concerned, 
with  his  maintenance  assistant  Tell  the  superintendent  that  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  new  work  subject  to  the  instructions 
of  your  construction  assistant.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the 
work  will  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  his  maintenance  assis- 
tant, that  the  equipment  will  be  looked  after  by  his  mechanical 
assistant  and  the  material  and  supplies  furnished  by  his  supply 
assistant.  Throw  the  whole  official  momentum  of  the  division  on 
the  side  of  the  new  work.  Under  the  old  order  of  things  the 
division  people  do  what  they  are  1  old  in  helping  out  the  construc- 
tion, but  no  more.  The  proposed  organization  will  beget  that  ex- 
tra individual  effort  which  is  relatively  as  profitable  as  the  farm- 
er*s  extra  bushel  per  acre.  At  this  same  cabinet  meeting  let 
your  superintendent  nominate  a  junior  assistant  to  act  as  under- 
study for  maintenance  while  his  leading  maintenance  man  is 
treading  the  construction  boards.  If,  when  the  job  is  over,  any 
scrimping  has  to  take  place  it  will  not  be  the  construction  man 
who  has  lo  drop  back.  Two  years  hence  the  maintenance  as- 
sistant will  not  give  you  the  old  song  and  dance  about  poor  con- 
struction causing  excessive  maintenance,  because  he  himself 
built  the  line.  There  is,  of  course,  a  danger  that  this  maintenance 
assistant  will  1>e  extravagant  in  construction  for  the  sake  of  a 
future  record  in  maintenance.  You  have  two  checks  against  this, 
one  through  the  eHiciency  of  your  construction  assistant  and  the 
other  through  the  division  accounting  bureau,  which  should 
handle  additions  and  betterments  as  separate  accounts. 

Once  upcn  a  time  I  ran  across  a  contractor  grading  a  new  line. 
His  organization,  the  most  efficient  that  I  ever  happened  to  see 
in  any  line  of  activity,  made  that  of  the  railway  for  which  he 
was  working  look  like  thirty  cents.  He  made  the  grading  camp 
the  unit.  Each  of  his  sixteen  camps  was  in  charge  of  a  foreman 
who  controlled  his  own  commissary,  his  own  timekeeper,  his  own 
blacksmith  and  his  own  animals  and  equipment  The  first  duty 
of  the  foreman  was  to  supply  his  men  with  grub  and  his  animals 
with  feed.  Normally  this  took  two  wagons.  If  he  happened  to 
be  near  the  base  of  supplies  he  used  only  one  team  and  put  the 
other  on  a  plow  or  a  scraper.  If  he  happened  to  be  clear  at  the 
front  he  might  have  to  borrow  another  wagon  and  use  three 
teams  for  supply.  The  point  is  that  he  kept  all  of  his  teams  work- 
mg  all  of  the  time  and  never  ran  out  of  supplies.  The  railway 
would  organize  a  department  of  wagons,  a  department  of  plows 
and  a  department  i  f  scrapers,  and  the  foreman  who  kicked  the 
hardest  would  have  the  most  grub,  even  though  somebody  else 
was  short.  These  foremen  were  jacked  up  if  they  used  poor 
judgement  in  accuniulalirg  supplies  and  had  too  much  on  hand 
when  the  next  move  came.  No  clerk  at  the  base  was  allowed  to 
cut  the  requisition  of  a  foreman.  The  resident  engineers  of  the 
railway  in  charge  of  the  several  staking  and  inspection  parties 
could  not  procure  railway  commissary  supplies  without  the  O.  K 
of  a  clerk  in  the  so-called  boarding  house  department. 

Another  roteworthy  feature  was  the  constant  presence  of  offi- 
cials and  sub-officials  with  authority  to  act  for  the  contractor. 
.■\  general  foreman  and  two  assistant  general  foremen  were  rid- 
ing the  line  and  giving  instructions  to  meet  changing  conditions. 
For  example,  in  the  afternoon  an  assistant  general  foreman 
countermanded  an  order  given  by  his  general  manager  who  had 
happened  lo  be  i  u  the  ground  in  the  morning.  When  a  resident 
engineer  in  charge  of  a  parly  desired  such  authority  he  called  up 
the  tent  of  the  division  engineer  and  gained  the  desired  infor- 
mation from  the  latter's  chief  clerk,  who.  w^s  receiving  a  smaller 
salary    than    the    resident    ■ 
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description  of  the  complex  methods  imposed  by  the  railway  ac- 
counting department  in  marked  contrast  to  the  simple  common 
sense  practice  of  the  contractor.  How  much  stockholders  are 
paying  far  maintaining  the  sacred  system  of  railways  I  am  unable 
to  state.  Many  administrative  crimes  are  committed  in  the 
name  of  organization. 

One  of  the  fallacies  sometimes  introduced  by  the  accounting 
department  in  construction  organization  is  to  have  all  the  time- 
keepers report  to  a  chief  timekeeper,  regardless  of  the  engineer 
or  other  chief  of  party.  A  bright  young  engineer  once  told 
me  his  troubles  in  this  respect.  He  was  astonished  at  the  dif- 
ference when  he  followed  the  advice  to  make  each  party  a  com- 
plete unit  with  its  own  timekeeper,  the  chief  of  the  party  being 
held  responsible  (or  proper  time  keeping  as  well  as  for  all  other 
duties.  This  efficient  youngster  deplored  the  fact  that  neither 
his  engineering  school  nor  his  official  superiors  had  ever  deemed 
it  necessary  to  give  him  lessons  in  the  applied  science  of  or- 
ganization. Never  forget,  my  boy,  the  immortal  words  attrib- 
uted to  George  Stephenson  that  the  greatest  branch  of  engi- 
neering is  the  engineering  of  men. 

Affectionately,  your  own,  d.  a.  d. 


RAPID  BRIDGE  WORK  ON  THE  BOSTON  A  ALBANY. 

BY    W.    F.    STEFFENS, 
l':ngiTieer   Bridies  and  Structures,   Boslon  &  Albany. 

Mention  has  frequently  been  made  in  the  columns  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Gazelle  of  the  exiensive  improvements  now  in  progress 
on  the  Boston  &  Albany.  Among  these  impri 
pany  is  replacing  its  lighter  bridges  with 
capable  of  carrying  the  heaviest  known  wheel  loads.  The  specifi- 
cations provide  for  Cooper's  class  E-60  loading,  i.  e..  two  213-ton 
locomotives  coupled,  followed  by  a  load  of  6,000  lbs.  per  foot. 

In  the  issue  of  May  5.  1911,  the  erection  method  followed  in 
connection  with  the  replacement  of  bridge  No.  126,  at  Hunting- 
ton, was  described.  The  new  superstructure  was  erected  at  the 
side  of  the  old,  and  then  the  two  spans  simultaneously  were 
rolled  laterally,  so  that  the  new  span  occupied  its  final  position 
and  the  old  span  occupied  a  temporary  position  from  which  it 
could  be  subsequently  dismantled  as  convenient.  The  method 
of  moving  large  masses  on  steel  rollers  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  as  has  its  application  to  bridge  work.  On  the  Boston 
&  Albany  this  method  has  been  so  perfected  that  the  mere  move- 
ment of  tile  masses  now  requires  but  a  matter  of  seconds,  in- 
stead of  minutes  as  elsewhere  executed. 

The  latest  and  best  example  of  the  method  was  carried  out  last 
Sunday,  October  1,  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.    At  this  point  i 


of  the  principal  yards  of  the  road. 
:ath  the  railway  at  the  extreme  west- 
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eriy  end  of  the  yard  by 
The  yard  conditions  rendi 
ture  shall  be  such  as  to 
the  track  level.  The  angle  between  thi 
and  the  center  line  of  street 
between  street  lines  is  about  42  ft.  The  depth  of  the  floor  pos- 
sible for  the  bridge  is  limited  by  the  surface  of  the  street,  which 
is  about  as  low  as  possible  at  the  present  time,  and  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  track,  which  is  on  about  O.SI  per  cent  grade  ascend- 
ing westward.  The  old  superstructure  to  be  replaced  consisted 
of  deck  plate  girder  spans,  three  girders  per  rail,  with  a  depth 
less  than  I/I5  of  their  span  length.  Under  the  heavy  modern 
kiadings,  the  deflection  of  these  girders  was  an  important  con- 
sideration in  deciding  to  replace  them. 

Considering  these  facts,  together  with  the  necessity  for  pro- 
viding for  the  future  extension  of  tracks  over  the  bridge  at 
such  time  as  the  yard  may  be  extended,  and  the  further  con- 
sideration that  maintenance  of  exposed  steel-work  should  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible,  a  composite  form  of  structure  was 
selected.  Deck  plate  girders  form  the  basis  of  the  design,  but 
these  girders  are  turned  to  lie  at  90  deg.  with  the  abutments,  re- 
sulting in  shortening  the  span.     The  original  idea  was  to  en- 


case these  girders  in  concrete,  so  that  the  resulting  structure 
would  resemble  a  slab  and  T-beam  type.  On  account  of  the 
length  of  girders,  47  ft.,  it  was  finally  decided  to  transform  (he 
concrete  work  into  solid  filling  between  the  girders,  placing  in  this 
filling  sufficient  steel  rods  to  result  in  a  series  of  reinforced  con- 
crete beams  between  the  steel  girders,  although  the  steel-work 
was  computed  to  carry  the  entire  dead-load.'  Subsequent  to  the 
design  of  the  concrete  beams  on  this  basis,  a  question  arose  as  to 
the  clearance  between  the  bottom  of  the  structure  and  the  top  of 
the  street,  which  is  used  by  a  line  of  interurban  electric  cars. 
Rather  than  raise  the  question  of  changing  the  grade  of  the 
street  to  maintain  the  necessary  under-clearance,  the  tracks  were 
slightly  raised  at  the  west  end  of  the  yard  and  over  the  bridge, 
and  a  reduction  of  floor  depth  was  made  by  omitting  the  con- 
crete work  below  the  angles  of  the  bottom  chords  of  the  girders, 
and  raising  the  reinforcing  bars  so  that  they  lie  between  the 
girders,  as  shown  in  the  section. 

The  girders  are  composed  of  web  plates  38  in.  x  7/16  in. ;  the 
flange  angles  are  8  in.  x  6  in.  x  ^  in. ;  and  the  cover  plates  are 
14  in.  wide.  The  girders  are  spaced  about  2  ft  4  in.  center  to 
center,  except  where  vault  lights  pierce  the  slab  to  partly  light 
the  street  below  the  structure. 

.  Originally  it  was  expected  that  the  new  superstructure  could 
be  erected  in  place,  and  that  the  concrete  filling  and  water- 
proofing would  be  placed  under  traffic  Later,  however,  due  to 
the  experience  obtained  at  other  points  on  the  road,  it  was  de- 
termined to  erect  the  new  superstructure  at  the  side  of  the  old, 


Location  of  Bridge. 

in  five  sections.  It  was  thought  that,  on  account  of  being  obliged 
to  roll  the  sections  into  final  position  at  a  height  sufficient  to 
clear  the  masonry,  the  lowering  of  these  slabs  to  avoid  cracking 
would  involve  considerable  risk,  and  that  these  slabs  were  pos- 
sibly as  large  as  could  be  safely  handled.  The  intervening  panels 
could  be  concreted  and  waterproofed  after  the  main  slabs  occu- 
pied their  final  position  on  the  bridge  seats.  The  problem  was 
further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  grade  of  Baldwin  street 
rises  rather  abruptly  both  sides  of  the  bridge,  and,  to  obtain  clear- 
ance for  the  electric  cars  while  the  structure  occupied  the  tempor- 
ary position,  it  would  be  necessary  to  erect  the  slabs  on  a  grade. 

After  the  contract  for  the  erection  was  let,  the  contractors 
were  able  to  negotiate  with  the  local  electric  car  company  to 
temporarily  lower  their  tracks  at  the  side  of  the  street  to  obtain 
running  clearance  under  the  structure  if  erected  nearly  level  in 
its  temporary  position.  From  this  point,  it  was  but  a  step  to 
suggest  the  entire  completion  of  the  new  slab  with  the  exception 
of  the  ends  of  the  girders,  to  enabie  the  shoe  plates  to  be  placed 
on  the  masonry  when  the  girders  had  reached  final  position.  The 
important  question  as  to  by  what  method  this  unusually  large  slab 
could  be  lowered  to  final  position  on  the  abutments  was  solved 
by  the  sand-jack  principle,  applied  in  rather  a  unique  manner. 

The  falsework  supporting  the  old  bridge,  and  which  later  sup- 
ported the  new  bridge  in  its  final  position,  consisted  of  double 
bents  at  each  abutment,  upon  which  bents  were  placed  the  racks 
of  rails  and  rollers.  The  sill  of  each  bent  was  not  seated  di- 
rect on  the  ground  nor  on  blocking,  but  was  placed  above  another 
12   in.   X   12  in.   timber   sill,   whose  top   was  placed  6  in.   below 
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the  bottom  of  the  main  sill.  In  the  intervening  space,  dry,  clean 
sand  was  placed  and  confined  in  place  by  means  of  8  in.  x  16 
in.  timber  stringers  bolted  to  the  faces  of  both  sills.  In  erection, 
the  false  sills  with  the  cheek  plates  attached  were  first  placed  on 
a  carefully  prepared  foundation  at  exact  elevation,  and  the  open 
box  thus  formed  was  filled  with  sand  to  the  correct  elevation.  The 
bents  were  then  erected  in  the  usual  manner  in  this  sand  bed. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  erection  work,  these  cheek  plates 
were  removed  and  the  sand  ran  out,  lowering  the  span  to  place. 
Much  apprehension  was  expressed  in  local  quarters  as  to  the 
possibility  of  moving  into  place  a  single  slab  weighing  1,500  tons, 
and  lowering  it  to  place  without  cracking.  This,  however,  was 
successfully  accomplished.  The  only  evidence  of  a  crack  was  at 
a  joint  caused  between  concrete  placed  at  different  dates  on  ad- 
jacent sides  of  a  dividing  line  separating  one  day's  work  from 
another.     At  this  point  a  very  faint  evidence  of  separation  was 


track.  The  slab  .was  rolled  in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  clear- 
ance distance  from  the  last  span  of  old  girders  remaining  in  place. 
After  the  passage  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Limited  [the  B.  &  A. 
train  which  connected  at  Albany  with  ihe  New  York  Central 
train]  at  9:27  a.  m.,  this  last  span  of  old  girders  was  lifted  by  the 
derrick  car  clear  of  the  new  slab,  which  was  run  beneath  it.  The 
old  girders  were  then  lowered  so  as  to  rest  upon  the  new  bridge, 
which  was  then  rolled  into  final  position  in  about  IS  seconds.  The 
old  span,  thus  mounted  on  the  slab,  was  carried  to  one  side, 
whence  it  could  be  loaded  on  flat  cars  and  removed  from  the  site. 
Previous  to  the  last  operation,  the  track  ties  had  been  placed  on 
the  slab  and  blocked  up  to  convenient  height  with  3-in.  plank. 
When  the  slab  reached  its  final  position,  the  rails  were  placed 
in  position  and  spiked.  The  ties  were  temporarily  blocked  over 
the  exposed  ends  of  the  girders  at  the  edge  of  the  slab  and  the 
bridge  was  ready  for  traffic  at  10:50  a.  m,  on  the  eastbound  main 
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noted,  but  this  will  be  protected  by  the  waterproofing  coating. 

In  the  moving  of  the  span,  some  interesting  features  may  be 
noted.  In  general,  the  method  was  similar  to  that  described  in 
the  article  mentioned  above.  The  arrangement  of  tackle  is  indi- 
cated in  one  of  the  accompanying  drawings.  The  operating  dC' 
parlment  of  the  road  abandoned,  for  a  short  time,  the  extreme 
north  and  south  tracks  leading  to  the  yard  and  operated  the  yard 
entirely  from-  the  east  end,  so  as  to  enable  the  removal  of  the 
girder  span  supporting  those  tracks  over  Baldwin  street.  As  a 
test  of  the  equipment,  the  slab  was  moved  on  Sunday  morning 
to  within  clearance  distance  of  the  northerly  middle  track,  which 
is  the  westbound  main  track.  After  the  passage  of  the  first 
regular  passenger  train — westbound — Sunday  morning  at  8 :03,  the 
rails  were  removed  for  that  track  and  the  girders  were  lifted 
10  flat  cars  waiting  on  the  eastbound  main  track  just  south  of 
the  westbound  main  track.  The  derrick  car  had  been  standing 
during   this   operation   at   the   cast   end   of  the   westbound   main 


track.  The  westbound  main  track  was  prciiarnl  (or  traflic  a  few 
minutes  later.  After  the  metal  shoe  plates  were  placed  on  the 
abutments  and  the  span  lowered  to  firm  bearing  on  them,  the 
open  ends  of  the  slab  between  Ihe  girders  were  filled  with  con- 
crete, and  the  water-proofing  was  completed,  ready  for  the  bal- 
last that  replaced  the  temporary  blocking. 

The  design  and  general  execution  of  the  work  were  under 
the  direction  of  F,  B.  Freeman,  chief  ensineer  of  the  B.  &.  A., 
and  of  the  engineer  of  structures,  and  \V.  B.  Knight,  division  en- 
gineer. The  direct  execution  of  the  work  was  by  the  Lucius  En- 
gineering Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  F.  J.  Lucius,  president,  and 
H.  D.  Mason,  general  foreman,  in  charge  in  the  field.  Acknowl- 
edgment is  also  due  to  the  co-operation  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment, J.  L.  Truden,  general  superintendent,  and  S.  H.  Clark,  su- 
perintendent, for  re-arranging  traflic  movements  to  accommodate 
the  erection  of  the  structure,  and  to  the  various  memher.s  of  the 
interested  departments,  whoie ''tftaJftV'iiijHe^  Jh-'sVihle  the  result. 
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WE  have  been  asked  if  contributors  to  the  competition  on 
the  Benefiis  to  be  Derived  from  Convention  Attendance, 
which  closes  October  15.  must  have  attended  conventions  during 
the  past  summer.  No,  not  necessarily.  Any  one  who  can  testify 
as  to  ihe  practical  benefits  derived  from  attendance  at  conven- 
tions is  eligible.  A  6rst  prize  of  $35  and  a  second  prize  of  $20 
will  be  awarded  for  the  best  two  articles.  Articles  not  awarded 
prizes,  but  accepted  for  publication,  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regu- 
lar  rates. 

CO  many  kinks  were  received  in  the  competition  which  closed, 
*-'  September  15,  that  the  judges  have  been  unable  to  decide 
upon  the  prize  winners  in  time  for  announcement  in  this  issue. 
Ninety-two  kinks  were  submitted  by  eleven  contribulors.  Texas, 
Georgia.  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Canada,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  each  had  one  or  more  representatives.  The  sup- 
ply appears  to  be  unlimited  for  we  have  described  almost  1,000 
of  them  since  the  Shop  Section  was  inaugurated. 

AN  error  was  made  in  announcing  the  results  of  the  com- 
petition on  Reclaiming  Scrap  Material  in  last  month's 
issue.  The  winner  of  the  second  prize  was  C.  C.  Leech,  fore- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  and  not 
J.  S.  Sheafe,  as  announced  on  the  editorial  page.  Proper  credit 
was  given,  however,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Leech's  article,  which 
appeared  on  page  418  of  that  issue. 

IT  was  interesting  to  note  the  interest  that  F.  W.  Brazier, 
'  superint«odent  of  rolling  stock,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.,  displayed 
in  the  Master  Painters'  Association  during  the  last  convention. 
And  to  be  assured  that  this  interest  was  genuine  and  permanent 
one  need  only  to  raise  the  question  with  a  member  of  that  asso-  ' 
elation.  His  attendance  at  these  conventions,  which,  by  the  way, 
is  as  regular  as  possible,  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  value  of  the 
meetings.  It  shows  the  members  that  a  man  in  his  position  ap- 
preciates the  work  of  the  Painters'  Association  and  the  difficult 
propositions  which  the  master  painters  are  up  against  His  talk 
to  the  younger  men  was  very  much  to  the  point;  the  young 
painter  could  receive  no  surer  tip  to  the  road  to  success. 


MORE  and  more  attention  is  being  given  to  safeguards  and 
the  prevention  of  accidents  in  railway  repair  shops  and 
car  repair  yards.  Splendid  results  have  been  obtained  in  many 
cases,  but  the  number  of  accidents  can  be  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum only  when  the  men  themselves  heartily  co-operate  with 
the  management  by  helping  to  keep  the  safeguards  in  good  con- 
dition and  by  refraining  from  taking  hazardous  risks  in  order  to 
save  a  few  steps  or  make  a  few  more  cents  per  day.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  secure  and  hold  this  co-operation,  for  the  men  will  at 
times  be  careless.  The  foremen  must  be  watchful  and  alert 
at  all  times,  both  in  watching  for  defects  in  the  apparatus  and 
for  the  non-observance  of  the  rules  governing  the  safety  of  the 
workmen.  If  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  shop  or  department 
uses  these  precautions  and  draws  the  attention  of  the  men  to 
their  importance,  they  will  usually  be  impressed  with  the  ad- 
visability of  following  in  his  footsteps. 

THAT  the  railway  painter  is  in  rather  a  peculiar  position 
can  be  readily  understood  by  referring  to  Ihe  papers  on 
the  output  of  the  passenger  car  paint  shop,  which  are  abstracted 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
Painters'  Convention.  They  are  the  last  men  to  work  on  the 
car  before  it  is  put  into  service,  and  if  it  is  not  delivered  from 
the  shop  at  the  right  time  it  is  the  prevailing  tendency  to  get 
after  the  painter  about  it.  He  is  subject  to  the  delays  of  all 
the  other  departments  that  have  anything  to  do  with  the  repairs 


of  a  car.  It  is  also  up  to  him  to  make  the  car  look  respectable, 
and  here  again  he  b  limited  by  the  supplies  given  him,  and  in 
cases  where  he  has  to  use  what  he  can  gel,  his  hands  become 
almost  lied.  That  his  true  position  is  not  altogether  understood 
by  his  superiors  was  hinted  at  in  the  papers  read  during  the  con- 
vention. The  painter  shquld  take  considerable  pride  in  his  work, 
and  that  he  does,  there  is  no  doubt.  In  this  lime  of  economy 
he  has  many  things  to  consider  in  the  line  of  substitutes  for 
paint  oils  and  turpentine.  That  these  are  being  considered  is 
well  shown  in  the  account  of  the  convention.  Of  late  years  his 
troubles  have  increased  considerably  since  the  life  of  the  re- 
cently introduced  all-steel  equipment  is,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
his  hands.  The  painters  sometimes  wonder  whether  their 
troubles  are  duly  comprehended  by  those  above  them.  It  is  a 
matter  that  might  profitably  receive  more  consideration  on  the 
part  of  their  superior  officers. 

\T/E  have  aimed  to  have  kinks  or  articles  of  special  interest 
''  to  the  boiler  maker  foreman  in  every  Shop  Section.  This 
month  we  are  especially  fortunate  in  bting  able  to  present  a  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  laying  out  a  wrapper  sheet  for  a 
locomotive  tapered  firebox,  prepared  by  William  H.  Damon, 
foreman  boiler  maker  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad.  We  trust 
that  we  may  receive  similar  contributions  from  others  of  our 
readers  who  are  particularly  interested  in  the  laying  out  of 
boiler  work. 

PAINT  SHOP  PRACTICE  will  be  the  subject. of  the  com- 
petition to  close  November  15.  It  is  purposely  made  as 
broad  as  possible  in  order  that  no  paint  shop  foremen  can  ex- 
cuse himself  from  participating.  For  instance  it  will  include 
Ihe  painting  of  freight  cars^ — both  wood  and  steel.  Have  you  a 
better  way  of  handling  this  work  than  your  neighbor?  If  so, 
how  do  you  do  it?  Do  you  use  a  pneumatic  painting  apparatus 
tor  your  freight  cars?  Is  it  better  than  hand  painting?  You 
may  have  designed  some  kink  or  more  convenient  way  of  doing 
certain  classes  of  work,  or  you  may  have  assigned  the  work  or 
changed  the  organization  in  order  to  handle  it  to  belter  advan- 
tage. Tell  us  about  it.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  passenger 
car  painting  and  interior  finish,  presenting  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  subjects  which  might  be  treated  10  advantage.  The 
sanding  and  decorating  of  windows  is  usually  handled  by  the 
paint  department.  Very  little  has  appeared  in  the  technical  pa- 
pers regarding  this  class  of  work.  We  should  like  to  know  the 
details  of  handling  it.  The  materials  used  in  the  cleaning  of  pas- 
senger equipment  and  the  way  in  which  the  work  is  done  may 
also  be  considered,  for  it  is  usually  directed  by  the  master  painter, 
and  if  not  properly  done  severely  affects  his  work.  The  recent 
introduction  of  steel  passenger  cars  has  presented  new  and  diffi- 
cult problems  for  the  master  painter  to  solve,  both  as  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  steel  and  as  to  the  materials  and  methods  to  be 
used.  What  are  the  difficulties  and  to  what  extent  have  you 
solved  them.  These  are  only  a  few  suggestions  as  to  subjects 
which  might  be  considered.  Select  the  one  that  you  are  best 
qualified  to  write  about  and  make  your  article  clear  and  prac- 
tical. A  prize  of  $35  will  be  given  for  the  best  article,  and  one 
of  $20  for  the  second  best.  Articles  not  awarded  a  prize,  but 
accepted  for  publication,  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  rates. 


T^HE  forty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Master  Car  and 
^  Locomotive  Painters'  Association  might  also  have  been 
called  the  forty-second  annual  reunion  of  the  railway  painters' 
families'  for  Ihe  feeling  of  brotherhood  and  relationship  between 
the  painters  is  no  less  marked  than  the  comradeship  and  friendly 
feeling  between  the  families  and  friends  who  accompanied^ them. 
There  was  a  congenial,  wholesome  9 
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hotel  during  the  time  the  painters  were  there.  The  wife  of  an 
ex-president  remarked  that  this  was  her  fifteenth  convention, 
and  that  she  had  only  missed  one  in  the  past  sixteen  years;  many 
others  could  have  equaled  her  record. 

The  meetings  were  conducted  in  a  business-like  manner  and 
the  program  was  carried  out  very  smoothly.  The  authors  of 
the  papers  took  special  pains  to  cover  the  subjects  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  and  the  marked  improvements  over  last  year's 
convention  were  unanimously  declared  to  be  in  the  reports  of 
the  test  and  information  committees.  W-  O.  Quest,  as  chair- 
man of  the  test  committee,  should  be  especially  complimented 
on  the  results  of  his  committee's  work.  He  showed  the  results 
of  some  twenty-eight  experiments  with  different  mixtures  of 
paints  and  varnishes  in  which  the  value  of  various  substitutes 
for  paint  oils  and  turpentine  was  demonstrated.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  the  report  was  so  tied  up  to  the  speci- 
mens exhibited  that  it  is  impossible  to  publish  a  comprehensive 
abstract  of  it  at  this  time. 

The  report  of  the  information  committee,  of  which  H.  Heflcl- 
finger  was  chairman,  was  received  with  great  satisfaction  and 
was  voted  the  best  report  ever  presented  by  that  committee.  We 
hope  that  this  record  will  be  sustained,  if  not  bettered,  for 
through  this  committee  the  value  of  the  association  as  an  asso- 
ciation can  be  strongly  felt  by  all  its  members.  It  provides  a 
means  of  solving  the  individual  troubles  of  the  railway  painter, 
and  should  be  used  by  every  member.  Such  a  committee  should 
be  considered  by  other  mechanical  associations,  for  through  it 
questions  can  be  more  carefully  and  thoroughly  answered  than 
on  the  floor  of  the  convention  hall. 

There  are  a  few  criticisms  that  can  be  made  of  the  convention, 
and  these  are  common  to  most  other  associations.  The  conven- 
tion should  be  made,  as  Mr.  Bra?ier  said,  a  clearing  house  for 
all  the  troubles  of  the  painter.  There  should  be  no  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  any  one  to  get  up  and  tell  the  difficulties  they 
experience — and  if  any  one  knows  of  a  remedy  for  such  diffi- 
culties he  should  make  it  known  at  once.  There  is  no  possible 
'excuse  for  anybody  to  fail  in  responding  in  this  way,  as  it  is  for 
these  very  reasons  that  all  the  mechanical  associations  arc  in 
existence  today.  The  papers  should  also  be  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  all.  Although  it  cannot  be  said  (hat  the  discussions 
were  not  extensive,  the  number  of  members  that  participated  in 
theth  should  have  been  larger.  Every  one  that  is  interested 
should  have  something  to  say. 

The  attendance  at  some  of  the  meetings  was  open  to  criticism, 
especially  since  only  one  session  was  held  a  day,  leaving  plenty 
of  time  for  inspecting  the  exhibits,  improving  acquaintanceship 
and  interchanging  ideas. 
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i    DURING    SEPTEMBER. 

ARTICLES  of  special  interest  to  our  mechanical  department 
readers  that  have  appeared  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazelle  since  that  of  September  I,  and  to  which 
Shop  Section  readers  may  wish  to  refer,  are  as  follows : 
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EFFrCIENCY. 

VAtxIjo,  Cal.,  July  22,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  scientific  management  of  railway  shops  means,  1  suppose, 
the  saving  of  unnecessary  waste  in  time,  money  and  material; 
or  in  other  words,  decrease  the  cost,  and  increase  the  output 
Every  employee  in  the  shops  that  1  have  worked  in,  has  had 
to  make  out  a  time  card  at  the  end  of  each  day,  showing  the 
time  he  started  and  stopped  each  job.  Now  why  not  introduce 
another  card  on  which  each  man  could  and  should  show  how 
and  why  time,  of  say  more  than  5  or  10  minute  periods,  was 
lost  each  day,  in  the  same  way  as  making  out  the  (imecards. 
This  would  in  certain  cases  show  up  lazy  men  as  well  as 
poor  tools,  and  when  such  losses  are  added  up,  they  certainly 
would  amount  to  something  worth  further  investigation,  and 
consequently  call  for  remedies.  Many  methods  and  systems 
would  be  considerably  changed,  because  the  officials  would  come 
to  know  of  things  that  they  were  not  aware  of. 

If  a  man  has  to  run  two  and  three  times  to  the  tool  room 
for  a  tool  before  getting  one  that  will  work,  or  has  two  run  two, 
three  or  more  times  during  the  day  to  get  his  hammer-shafts  re- 
paired, do  you  suppose  that  the  officials  will  not  try  to  remedy 
such  matters?  As  it  is  now,  when  a  man  complains,  generally 
no  one  pays  any  attention  to  it,  but  if  half  a  dozen  or  more 
such  items  are  reported  every  day,  they  will  be  noted.  Why 
not  give  each  air-tool,  such  as  a  motor,  or  hammer,  an  official 
number  and  note  the  work  that  each  tool  does;  it  would^not  be 
a  hard  matter  to  hand  in  a  slip  with  each  tool  taken  from  the 
tool  room,  making  thereon  the  time  that  the  tool  was  issued. 
The  workman  could  give  his  name  or  number;  also  what  work 
and  how  much  work  he  did  with  the  tool  before  returning  it; 
the  time  that  the  tool  was  returned  should  also  be  marked,  and  the 
slip  then  deposited  in  a  box,  which  should  be  locked  so  as  to 
prevent  any  tampering  with  these  reports. 

What  good  will  it  do?  Not  very  much  perhaps,  however,  if 
there  should  be  a  shortage  of  tools,  you  would  have  a  record  of 
where  the  tools  were,  and  of  what  use  they  were,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a  man  will  be  more  likely  to  bring  back  the  tool 
as  soon  as  he  has  finished  his  work  with  it.  The  output  of  each 
tool  could  be  easily  traced  and  compared  with  the  output  of 
other  tools ;  in  this  way  the  loafing  tools  could  be  found  out.  I 
have  had  motors  of  the  same  make  and  size,  where  one  would 
drill  a  1  in.  hole  in  less  time  than  another  would  drill  a  ^  in. 
hole  through  the  same  thickness.  I  have  handled  a  variety  of 
hammers  in  which  the  output  ranged  all  the  way  from  2  to  6 
and  even  more;  again  there  are  tools  that  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  repairer  very  often,  and  there  are  also  those  that  require 
repairs  very  seldom;  if  these  tools  were  debited  with  all  repairs 
and  troubles  they  give,  and  credited  with  the  work  they  do,  I 
am  sure  the  officials  would  not  worry  so  much  about  incompetent 
and  lazy  workmen,  as  about  useless  tools. 

Most  of  the  letters  and  articles  on  scientific  management  deal 
with  the  question  of  how  to  increase  the  output  of  the  work- 
men—why not  rather  try  and  increase  the  output  of  the  ma- 
chines? If  a  punch  makes  60  r.  p.  m.,  what's  the  use  of  asking 
the  man  to  punch  more  than  60  holes  per  minute?  Or  if  a 
drill  press  can  drill  a  1  in.  hole  1  in.  deep  per  minute,  how  can 
the  driller  give  you  better  results?  Find  out  the  maximum  work 
3  machme  can  do,  then  reduce  this  to  a  practical  minimum  and 
insist  upon  every  man  giving  you  this  minimum  and  no  less, 
then  you  will  know  whether  a  man  is  doing  his  work  or  not,  that 
is  the  men  attending  to  the  machines,  which  practically  will  ac- 
count for  about  one-half  the  men  in  a  shop. 

If  a  man  wants  to  go  in  for  scientific  management,  he  of 
necessity  should  know  all  the  factors  that  go  to  make  up  his 
expenditures,  which  will  not  only  be  the  cost  of  wages  and  mate- 


rials, but  also  the  cost  of  power  to  run  the  machinery  of  his  shop, 
besides  the  cost  of  lighting,  heating  and  ventilating.  For  the 
modern  electrical  driven  shop,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  beyond  a 
doubt  the  actual  costs  of  power  by  merely  installing  a  meter  in 
each  shop.  The  next  step  then  would  be  to  ascertain  the  power 
necessary  for  each  machine,  and  then  the  value  of  each  machine 
can  be  known,  as  far  as  expenditure  is  concerned.  It  certainly 
would  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  debit  each  machine  with  all  its 
costs  for  running,  repairing  and  maintainance,  and  also  credit 
them  with  the  value  of  the  work  done— similar  to  the  accounting 
of  engines  on  the  road  in  service.  Of  course  it  will  take  a  little 
outlay  of  money  to  keep  track  of  all  those  matters,  but  then  I 
am  sure  it  will  pay  if  the  systematizing  is  done  thoroughly 
and  started  by  a  competent  man;  later  on  an  ordinary  clerk 
will  be  quite  able  to  attend  these  duties. 

I  have  worked  in  a  large  railway  car  factory,  building  and 
repairing  all  sorts  of  cars,  from  the  private  cars  of  the  Czar 
down  to  the  humblest  box  and  flat  car ;  also  oil  tanks  and 
tramway  cars.  There  the  power  to  each  shop  was  measured, 
every  machine  had  its  minimum  output  fixed,  and  every  at- 
tendant had  to  work  piece-work.  He  could  make  as  much  as  he 
wanted  to  or  could — above  the  minimum — but  under  no  consider- 
ation was  he  permitted  to  fall  below  the  minimum,  without  being 
required  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  as  to  why  he  could  not 
make  this  minimum  (and  a  pretty  tough  minimum  it  was,  so  that 
you  could  not  do  much  visiting)  ;  to  allow  a  machine  to  run 
idle,  was  almost  a  criminal  offense;  if  you  wanted  to  loaf  a  bit, 
first  set  your  machine  idle,  then  loaf,  were  the  orders.  All 
the  machinery  was  kept  in  first-class  shape  and  the  repairs  and 
expenditures  togetiier  with  the  work  performed  were  kept  as  ac- 
curately (or  even  more  so)  as  the  wage  accounts.  Things  that 
could  be  done  there,  can  be  done  in  a  railway  shop. 

FREDERICK   F.   ZEPP. 


ENGINE  HOUSE  EFFICIENCY.  j 

WinKiFio,  U»n.,  September  «,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazetix: 

Why  not  give  the  engine  house  foreman  a  better  chance 
to  work  on  the  efficiency  problem?  If  there  i%  one  part  of 
a  road  that  should  have  modern  equipment  in  every  way  it 
is  the  engine  house.  Yet  there  are  houses  in  operation  on 
old  established  roads  at  the  present  time  where  it  is  neces- 
sary either  to  hold  an  engine  out  of  service  while  a  part> 
travels  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  be  turned  or  bored  ar 
a  back  shop,  or  some  very  slow  and  expensive  maneuver* 
have  to  be  made  with  the  available  machinery  to  handle 
the  work.  While  it  may  be  creditable  for  a  foreman  to 
get  out  of  a  difficulty  by  makeshifts,  it  should  not  be  neces- 
sary; his  ingenuity  can  be  much  better  exercised  in  other 

On  many  roads  the  purchasing  department  could  do  a  lot 
to  improve  shop  and  engine  house  efficiency.  In  walking 
through  an  eastern  engine  house  in  company  with  the  fore- 
man a  short  time  ago,  the  writer  noticed  a  blacksmith  mak- 
ing a  number  of  small  bolts.  When  asked  it  he  found  it 
difficult  to  keep  his  blacksmith  busy,  the  foreman  pointed 
to  a  pile  containing  enough  work  for  at  least  ten  days,  and 
replied;  "I  have  had  bolts  of  that  size  on  order  for  three 
months  and  have  been  drumming  up  the  purchasing  people 
for  weeks  to  get  them  here.  They  are  probably  haggling 
over  a  small  reduction  in  price,  while  I  am  wasting  dollars 
making  bolts  by  hand," 

Then  there  is  the  cutting  off  of  requisitions  of  material 
that  is  very  likely  to  be  needed.  How  long  will  it  take  the 
higher  officers  to  learn  that  a  foreman  who  is  worthy  the 
name  should  be  trusted  to  order  his  own  material?  A 
common  reply  to  such  a  question  is  that  foremen  are  not 
careful  and  that  they  are  very  commonly  addicted  to  du- 
plicating orders.    Then  why  not  give  them  clerical  assistance 
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enough  and  of  the  right  quality  to  insure  against  duplicating 
orders?  The  average  engine  house  ofKce  is  below  any 
reasonable  standard  of  clerical  help.  Give  the  foreman  a 
chance  and  reduce  the  activity  of  the  blue  pencil,  the  all- 
too-frequent  result  of  which  is  that  broken  parts  for  which 
repairs  should  be  in  stock  have  to  be  expensively  patched 
up,  or  new  ones  made  at  great  expense,  or  else  the  engine 
is  held  out  of  service  while  the  repair  part  is  sent  for. 
Under  such  circumstances  a  foreman  has  often  to  spend 
time  working  out  some  method  of  getting  out  of  the 
trouble  that  could  be  much  better  employed  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  common  practice  to  have  staff  officers  who  are 
relieved  from  any  direct  duties  and  spend  their  time  in  de- 
veloping betterment  schemes.  Give  the  engine  house  fore- 
man better  help,  better  equipment  (as  some  of  the  large 
roads  are  doing)  and  reduce  the  activity  of  the  blue  pencil, 
and  thus  give  him  a  chance  to  use  his  thinking  powers  in 
developing   methods    of   more   efficieni    operation. 

A,  C  LOUDON. 


SHOP  KtNKS. 

BY  F.  BATTEK,  BRIGHTON,  MASS, 

RBHOVINC  RUSTV  AIB  PUMP  BOLTS. 
Engine  house  repairmen  often  experience  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  removing  rusty  bolts  on  air  pumps,  and  much  time  is 
sometimes  lost  due  to  the  breakage  of  the  heads  of  the  bolts, 
necessitating  the  drilling  out  of  the  bolts.  An  ordinary  ratchet 
■□d  "old  man"  are  not  at  all  convenient  for  performing  this 
operation,  especially  as  it  often  has  to  be  done  in  poorly  lighted 
places:  if  the  drill  is  not  started  right  the  bolt  hole  threads  will 
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Fig.  1 — Device  for  Drilllns  Out  Broken  Air  Pump  Bolts. 

be  ruined.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  device  illustrated  in 
Fig,  I  was  designed.  The  holes  are  provided  with  hardened 
bushings  and  the  distance  between  them  is  the  same  as  tht 
standard  distance  between  the  holes  on  the  air  pump  head.  Thi 
device  is  clamped  in  place  by  two  of  the  stud  bolts  that  have  al 
ready  been  removed.  A  left-hand  drill  is  used,  and  often  the- 
bolt  will  start  before  the  drill  gets  half  way  thrniigh. 

BOLT    DIES. 

A  cheap  and  useful  die  for  cleaning  burrs  off  of  bad  threads 
or  bolts  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.     It  can  be  made  hv  Tilitiii  two  Rrooves 


FIb<  2^Dle  for  Running  Over  Damaged   Bolts. 

in  a  standard  nut,  as  shown,  and  case  hardening  it. ;  or  bttler 
still,  by  using  a  machine  steel  nut  and  hardening  it.  It  will  p.iy 
well  to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  these  dies  on  hand. 


The  usual  practice  when  a  side  rod  bushing  wears  and  there 
M  too  much  play  on  the  pin  is  to  remove  the  bushing  and  force 
't  back  in   with  a  liner,  thus  closing  it  up  and  making  it  a  neat 


tit  on  the  pin.  When  new  the.  bushings  are  usually  turned 
straight  from  end  to  end  on  the  outside ;  if  care  is  not  exercised 
when  they  are  being  pressed  in,  they  will  start  at  an  angle  and 
the  bushing  will  never  give  good  service.  In  order  to  prevent  this 
the  bushing  should  be  formed  on  the  outside  ae  shown  in 
Fig,  3.  The  part  marked  X  should  be  the  same  size  as  the 
hole  in  the  rod,  or  from  .001  in.  to  .002  in.  smaller,  thus  allowing 
the  bushing  to  start  in  properly.     On  the  drawing  the  difference 

_X?" 


P.< 


Fig.  }— Side  Rod  Buahing. 


betw. 


the  diameter  of  this  portion  and  that  of  the  main  part 
of  the  bushing  is  exaggerated  in  order  to  convey  the  idea;  Be- 
cause of  the  difhcully  in  replacing  babbitt  in  a  bushing,  it  is 
often  let  go  without  any  and  consequently  is  back  for  another 
overhauling  long  before  it  should  be.  Drill  two  or  three  H-in, 
holes  through  the  bushirg  and  drive  in  a  plug  of  babbitt  of  the 
dimensions  shown  on  the  sketch.  The  plug  should  be  headed 
over  light  and  will  not  loosen  and  will  have  a  perfect  bearing 
on  the  pin. 

P0RTABL£    PRESS. 

A  handy  press  for  use  in  an  engine  house  where  considerable 
repairs  have  to  be  made  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  It  consists  of  an 
ordinary  hydraulic  jack  clamped  on  a  cast  steel  base.  This  base 
is  arranged  to  take  two  wheels  al  the  rear  and  one  leading 
wheel,  as  shown,  making  the  apparatus  portable.  The  uprights 
and  the  top  crosspiece  are  constructed  of  wrought  iron.  A 
bracket  is  placed  at  the  rear,  which  is  fitted  with  a  wheel  so  thai 
for  such  «ork  as  forcing  in  a  new  crank  pin  the  device  may  be 
placed  in  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  illustration,  as  shown. 


Fig.  A — Portable  Preaa  for  Engine  Houh. 

When  the  device  is  used  for  this  purpose  it  has  one  fault,  and 
that  is  that  every  30-lon  jack  will  not  have  6  in.  of  travel  and  the 
ram  will  have  to  be  pushed  back  after  making  a  3-in.  movement, 
and  a  block  used  to  push  ihe  pin  the  remaining  3  in.  To  obviate 
this  difficuliy,  it  is  well  to  properly  mark  a  jack"which  will  give 
the  necessary  travel  so  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  prew  and  be 
depended  upon  in  an  emergency.  ( 

I  zed  by  V 
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THE  TRAINING  OF  THE  APPRENTICE.* 

BV    LE   KOV    W.    ALLISON, 
Lo«  AogelM,   C»l. 

Nothing  is  more  natural  than  for  the  graduate  apprentice  to 
wish  .to  remain  among  surroundings  with  which  he  is  familiar, 

among  associates  he  knows  and  at  work  following  methods 
of  operation  in  direct  accordance  with  his  training.  If  he  does 
leave  the  shop  it  is  usually  on  account  of  wages;  he  has  his  own 
welfare  to  consider,  he  has  himself  to  care  for,  and  if,  at  the 
end  of  a  four-year  course  of  apprenticeship  at  a  minimum  stipend, 
he  is  slill  to  receive  cornpensalion  far  below  that  given  the 
journeyman  in  that  shop,  he  is  bound  to  look  elsewhere.  The 
railway  justly  holds  that  the  boy  is  indebted  to  it  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  trade,  if  it  is  properly  taught,  but  such  indebtedness 
should  expire  at  the  close  of  the  term.  A  balancing  of  accounts 
should  show  in  favor  of  the  railway.  The  instruction  given  and 
the  results  attained  ought  to  show  a  condition  of  productive  in- 
vestment, rather  than  one  of  profitless  expense.  Is  not  an  ap- 
prentice, after  having  served  his  lime,  more  valuable,  or  at 
least  of  equal  worth,  in  that  particular  shop,  to  the  journeyman 
employed  from  other  sources? 

Considerable  cause  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  young  men 
and  apprentices  may  be  attributed  to  the  correspondence  schools. 
Although  it  is  conceded  that  their  courses  of  study  have  assisted 
many  to  advance  and  have  proved  excellent  in  their  way,  their 
publicity  methods,  which  tend  to  depict  the  machinist  and  shop 
employee  as  a  menial  of  very  inferior  rank,  with  such  references 
as  "are  your  hands  tied,"  "are  you  one  of  the  bunch,"  and  the 
like,  imbue  the  student  with  the  impression  that  it  is  easier  to 
act  as  a  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer,  than  to  undergo  a 
course  of  shop  training.  Time  proves  that  these  ideals  require 
a  little  more  than  "home  study,"  and  that  practical  experience  is 
necessary. 

A  few  of  the  large  railway  systems  have  adopted  courses  of 
study  and  instruction  for  the  apprentices  which  promise  effective 
results.  Observation  of  apprenticeship  work  in  the  more  modest 
establishments  indicate  that  the  methods  employed  in  many 
might  easily  undergo  treatment  for  improvement  and  offer 
greater  opportunity  both  to  the  shop  and  the  apprentice.  Placing 
boys  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  foreman  in  the  shop  and 
giving  them  meagre  and  inefficient  class-room  work  coupled  with 
a  formidable  contract  and  scanty  wage  scale  will  fail  in  being 
productive  of  the  desired  results. 

Selection  of  /l/'prenlices.—  iiot  all  of  the  applicants  for  rail 
way  apprenticeship  instruction  are  fitted  for  the  work;  they  can- 
not do  justice  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  employers  and  will 
not  only  prove  a  loss  to  the  latter,  but  will  tend  to  retard  the 
development  of  their  associates.  The  apprentice  should  be  care- 
fully selected;  his  record  should  be  investigated  as  to  character, 
general  inclinations  and  manifest  ability.  The  object  must  be 
to  obtain  an  apprentice  who  can  think  for  himself,  who  will  not 
learn  by  role,  who  will  display  initiative,  and  who  will  from  all 
appearances  develop  into  an  efficient  workman — one  to  be  de- 
pended on.  The  entrance  examination  should  be  one  that  will 
bring  out  those  essentials  which  we  must  have  knowledge  of  in 
the  would-be  apprentice,  and  which  will  lend  to  exhibit  any 
special  qualifications  and  adaptability  for  the  work,  rather  than 
laying  too  much  stress  on  his  elementary  learning. 

The  class  of  apprentice  desired  is  not  as  difficult  to  obtain  as 
many  would  have  us  believe.  The  writer  has  seen  and  know4 
boya  of  the  proper  sort  who  are  only  awaiting  a  chance  for  a 
"square  deal"  with  a  wage  scale  that  will  afford  a  little  semblance 
of  self-support.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  small  allotment  of 
promising  material  that  is  to  prove  valuable  to  the  railway,  than 
a  large,  a^regation  of  questionable  worth.  When  we  realize 
thai  w«  should  not  expect  too  much  of  raw  material,  and  that 
we  st)ould  encourage,  assist,  and  develop  the  highest  and  best 


traits  in  the  boy,  consider  his  well-being,  deal  with  him  honestly 
and  offer  financial  support  in  accordance  with  his  ability  and 
value  to  us,  we  will  not  only  create  a  profitable  asset  to  our 
business,  but  will  inspire  the  boy  with  the  desire  to  make  a  com- 
petent workman  and  a  good  citizen.  When  we  select  an  ap- 
plicant we. must  put  him  a  little  on  his  honor,  and  not  offer  him 
a  contract  to  sign  which  is  too  one-sided  and  stringent ;  one  that 
we  would  hesitate  to  accept  ourselves  in  like  position. 

/nj/ruc(ioji.— The  boys  should  be  placed  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  a  competent  instructor,  who  is  fully  equipped  for 
his  work  and  will  feel  a  personal  interest  in  his  students. 
Regularity  and  order  must  prevail  and  the  apprentice  should  be 
impressed  with  their  value.  Work  in  the  shop  should  be  supple- 
mented by  work  in  the  class-room.  The  class-room  periods 
should  occur  at  regular  intervals  and  be  brief.  Instruction 
papers  compiled  for  a  particular  apprenticeship  course  in  a  rail- 
way shop  and  prepared  by  an  able  and  broad-minded  instructor 
are  to  be  preferred  to  any  textbook.  The  drafting  work  should 
as  far  as  possible,  be  done  in  connection  with  actual  models. 

The  apprentices  should  not  be  left  to  the  foreman  in  the  shop; 
he  has  not  the  time  and  usually  lacks  the  patience  to  obtain  the 
greatest  degree  of  efficiency  possible  from  apprentices.  An  in- 
structor should  relieve  the  forman  of  this  duty,  reporting  directly 
to  him  and  issuing  his  orders  to  the  boys.  He  should  be  thor- 
oughly practical  and  have  the  ability  to  explain  and  demonstrate 
the  best  methods  of  operation  effectively.  Allowing  the  older 
apprentices  to  act  «s  instructors  occasionally  will  prove  advan- 
tageous, showing  the  fitness'  of  the  former  to  act  independently. 
The  product  of  the  apprentice,  after  a  short  period  of  instruction 
and  aid  in  tf  e  proper  handling  of  tools  and  the  correct  methods 
of  operation,  should  soon  begin  to  more  than  pay  its  cost  to  the 
company  and  show  a  profit. 

Graduate  A fi prentice. — The  graduate  apprentice  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  to  engage  as  a  journeyman.  He  should 
understand  the  value  of  discipline,  the  moral  obligations  attached 
to  a  position  of  trust  and  that  the  dkss  of  men  desired  are  those 
who  can  produce  maximum  results.  The  bonus  plan,  offering  a 
suitable  pecuniary  return  at  the  successful  completion  of  a 
course,  has  many  admirable  features  to  recommend  it.  The 
graduate  apprentice  is  open  to  two  alternatives — to  stay  or  to  go; 
if  he  is  no  longer  treated  as  an  apprentice,  if  his  basis  of  wages 
is  proper  and  equivalent  t»  wages  paid  in  other  plants,  he  will 
be  more  than  likely  to  remain. 

YOKE  FOR   LIFTING  AIR  PUMPS. 

BV    F.     W.    BENTLEY,    ]K, 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  Huton,  South  Dakoli. 

.\  safe  method  of  applying  air  pumps  to  locomotives  is  by 
nicaii-  of  the  yoke  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  It 
is  maile  of  strap  iron,  |J4  in.  wide  x  '/i  in.  thick,  arched  11  in. 
above  the  head  and  fastened  to  the  pump  by  the  cylinder  head 
studs   as  shcjwn.     By  the  use  of  this  arrangement  better   facili- 
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ties  are  provided  for  lifting  the  pump,  and  greater  safety  is  af- 
forded the  workmen.  The  method  of  lifting  the  pump  by  means 
of  a  chain  or  eyebolt  is  cumbersome  and  dangerous,  as  the  chain 
is  liable  to  slip;  ii  usually  interferes  with  the  application  and 
the  eyebolt  is  apt  to  pull  out  after  being  n?cd  several  time^. 
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BY 
Foreman  Boiler  Maker,  Lons  IiUod  Riilrmd,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

•  Usually  once  in  the  life  of  a  locomotive  boiler  its  firebox 
must  be  renewed.  In  doing  this  it  is  not  sufficient  to  follow  the 
original  drawings,  for  many  times  considerable  variation  is 
found,  especially  when  a  mistake  bas  been  made  in  the  original 
layout,  in  which  case  every  effort  is  made  to  hide  it  by  building 
the  rest  of  the  boiler  to  fit.  The  writer  found  a  case  where 
one  side  of  tiie  firebox  conformed  to  the  drawing,  but  the  other 
was  totally  different,  this  being  made  necessary  by  a  careless 
mistake  in  the  original  layout. 

In  the  case  in  question,  A  and  B  represent  the  boiler  drawing, 
the  crown  sheet  having  a  drop  of  2  in.  throughout  its  length. 
C  is  one-half  of  A,  showing  also  the  contour  of  the  back  edge 
of  the  wrapper  sheet  It  will  he  noticed  that  the  front  and 
back  contours  coincide  at  g  and  continue  on  as  the  same  line  to 
the  mud  ring.  D  is  the  outline  of  the  wrapper  sheet  taken 
from  B,  0%  O,  representing  the  exact  length  of  the  top  center 
line  of  the  wrapper  sheet.  The  ends  of  the  rows  of  staybolts 
are  located  by  projecting  over  from  C,  and  are  noted  at  both 
ends  as  showa 

A  base  line  is  then  drawn  above  D  parallel  to  the  center  line 
of  the  boiler  and  to  that  line  are  projected  the  points  0„  a,,  *„ 
etc.,  from  D.  An  enlarged  detail  of  the  area  M  is  shown  where 
they  intersect  with  this  parallel  line,  to  make  the  description 
clearer.  The  point  0„  on  the  right  end  of  this  line,  is  projected 
up  from  D,  and  at  O,  a  perpendicular  is  drawn.  On  this  per- 
pendicular lay  off  the  distance  O,  a,  as  shown  in  C,  from  Oi. 
This  gives  the  point  a  on  the  perpendicular;  also  lay  off 
Ot,  b  (taken  from  C>  from  O,  which  gives  point  6  on  the  per- 
pendicular. Follow  this  same  process  until  all  these  dotted 
diagonals  shown  in  C  are  measured  off.  From  A  on,  the  hori- 
zontal lines  of  the  staybolts  are  parallel  to  the  center  line  of 
the  boiler  so  that  they  will  coincide  with  the  base  line  of  this 
diagram.  Now  the  distance  from  where  the  line  projected  up 
from  the  back  end  of  D  intersects  the  base  line  al  M,  as  for  in- 
stance fi,  to  the  point  f  on  the  perpendicular  gives  the  diagonal 
distance  between  e-u  on  the  back  of  the  sheet,  and  i  on  the 
front  end.    This  will  be  used  later. 

Next;  below  D  draw  a  base  line  parallel  to  the  cei,ter  line 
of  the  boiler  and  project  down  the  points  Oj,  a,  6i,  c^  etc,  the 
enlarged  detail  at  N  being  shown— as  at  M.  From  the  front 
end  also  erect  a  perpendicalar  as  in  the  previous  case.  On  this 
perpendicular  lay-off  from  its  foot  the  distance  Oi  On  Oi  a,  b'  b, 
etc.,  taken  from  C.  Now  a  line  drawn  from  the  point  of  inter- 
section at  N  of,  say  c,,  to  the  correspoinding  point  c,  on  the  per- 
pendicular will  give  the  exact  length  of  the  sheet  along  that 
line  of  staybolts.  With  these  two  sets  of  triangles  and  the  draw- 
ing A  the  sheet  is  ready  to  be  layed  out. 

Lay-out  of  Sheet.  The  lay-out  of  onC'half  the  sheet  is  shown 
at  £.  First — draw  a  center  line  0,  0„  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  drawing  B  or  from  the  lower  set  of  triangles.  Oi 
is  the  back  end  and  O,  the  front.  With  O,  as  a  center,  scribe 
an  arc  with  a  radius  equal  to  O,  a,  (drawing  C)  and  with  Ou  as 
center  draw  an  arc  with  a  radius  equal  to  O,  a  (drawing  C).  Now 
with  0)  as  center,  scribe  an  arc  with  a  radius  equal  to  O,  a, 
taken  from  the  set  of  triangles  above  D,  intersecting  the  arc 
scribed  from  0,.  This  will  locate  point  a  on  the  front  edge 
of  the  sheet,  which  is  the  front  end  of  the  line  for  the  first 
row  of  staybolts.  Point  a,  at  the  back  end  of  the  first  line, 
is  located  by  taking  a  as  a  center  and  scribing  an  arc,  with  a 
radius  equal  to  a,  a,  taken  from  the  set  of  triangles  below  D, 
intersecting  the  small  arc  drawn  from  Or  By  following  out 
this  same  method  with  the  remaining  points,  the  wrapper  sheet 
is  layed  out  in  its  development,  the  bottom  or  mud-ring  end 
being  put  in  from  the  drawing  B.    The  stays  are  also  located 


The  drawing  F  shows  the  angle  that  each  row  of  staybolts, 
1  to  7  inclusive,  makes  with  the  wrapper  sheet.  To  find  the 
angles,  draw  the  line  o,  o^  representing  the  outer  shell  of  the 
firebox.  At  each  end  of  this  line  erect  perpendiculars  and  lay 
off  from  o,,  the  distances  between  the  outside  and  inside  sheets 
at  the  back  end  and  from  o^  the  corresponding  distances  at  the 
front  end.  these  measurements  being  taken  from  drawing  C. 
Connect  the  points  a,  and  u,  b,  and  b,  etc  These  lines  give 
the  relation  of  the  outside  sheet  to  the  inside  sheet  at  the  dif- 
ferent rows  of  staybolts.  Erect  perpendiculars  to  these  lines 
from  the  line  o,  o,,  then  draw  perpendiculars  to  the  lines  Ot  a, 
6,  b,  etc.,  from  the  points  where  they  are  intersected,  and  the 
space  shown  on  the  outer  shell  line  gives  the  distance  the  stay- 
bolts  have  to  be  moved  forward  in  the  wrapper  sheet  or  back- 
ward in  the  outside  shell  sheet  The  rows  of  staybolts  l>eyond 
7  are  straight,  so  no  allowance  has  to  be  made. 

Lay  out  the  rivet  holes  in  the  wrapper  sheet  for  the  flue  and 
door-sheet  seam  with  about  a  2  in.  pitch.  After  this  is  done, 
take  two  strips  of  soft  iron  the  same  thickness  as  the  wrapper 
sheet,  about  >i  in.  wide  and  long  enough  to  take  half  the  rivet 
holes  from  wrapper  sheet.  Bend  the  strips  edgewise  to  the 
contour  of  the  line  that  the  rivet  holes  are  laid  off  on  and  mark 
the  holes  on  the  strip,  centering  them  with  a  prick  punch.  Now 
bend  the  strips  flat-wise  to  the  contour  of  the  flue  and  door 
sheet  as  on  plan  A;  draw  the  circumferential  lines  on  the  flanges 
of  both  sheets  with  a  center  line  on  top.  Put  the  strips  on  and 
hold  them  with  a  small  C-clamp  as  close  to  the  sheet  as  pos- 
sible. Now  mark  the  rivet  holes  on  the  circumferential  line  that 
has  been  drawn  on  flange,  This  will  lay  out  correctly  rivet  holes, 
also  the  last  hole  will  locate  the  line  for  the  front  and  back 
rivet  holes  in  the  mud  ring.  To  lay  out  the  side  rivet  holes  in  the 
mud-ring  square  down  from  the  first  straight  row  of  staybolts 
across  the  mud-ring  rivet  line:  using  this  point  for  a  center  will 
make  the  exact  location  ot  the  rivets  correspond  with  the  stay- 
bolts. 


ANNEALING   ROLLED  AND  FORGED  CARBON  STEEL.* 

The  usual  purpose  in  annealing  miscellaneous  forged  or  rolled 
carbon  steel  objects  is  to  remove  existing  coarseness  of  grain. 
This  removal  is  brought  about  by  heating  the  object  to  an  anneal- 
ing temperature,  which  varies  with  the  carbon-content  of  the 
metal.  The  rate  at  which  the  object  cools  from  this  annealing 
temperature  influences  its  properties  very  profoundly,  and  hence 
this  rate  of  cooling  should  be  suited  to  the  duties  which  the 
object  has  to  perform  in  service,  and  to  the  properties  which  we 
seek  to  give  it  Under  certain  special  conditions  annealing  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  remove,  not  only  coarseness  of  grain,  but  the 
effects  of  rolling  or  otherwise  working  the  metal  at  a  tempera- 
ture so  low  as  to  set  up  serious  internal  stresses.  Appropriate 
treatment  for  these  conditions  will  be  given  later.  As  the  follow- 
ing specifications  are  intended  to  apply  to  a  great  variety  of  mis- 
cellaneous objects,  they  are  purposely  made  suggestive  rather 
than  mandatory  in  many  respects,  because  no  single  set  of  rules 
can  be  applied  rigorously  to  such  widely  varying  classes  of 
objects  and  purposes. 

Annealing  for  Removing  Existing  Coarse  Grain. — In  the  case 
of  large  objects,  where  the  heating  of  the  interior  lags  behind  that 
of  the  outside,  although  the  early  part  of  the  heating  may,  if  de- 
sired, be  rapid,  the  final  approach  to  the  annealing  temperature 
aimed  at  should  be  slow,  so  that  the  interior  may  be  brought 
fully  up  to  it  without  carrying  the  exterior  far  beyond  it,  because 
in  general  any  needlessly  high  temperature  is  injurious,  and  tends 
to  recoarsen  the  grain.  An  exposure  of  one  hour  for  pieces  12  in. 
thick  should  be  long  enough  to  insure  a  thorough  annealing; 
thicker  pieces  need  longer  heating. 

For  all  important  work  in  careful  hands  the  use  of  some  trust- 
worthy pyrometer  is  strongly  recommended,  but  most  pyrometers 
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should  be  checked  up  frequently  against  some  standard,  and  it  is 
safsr  to  rely  on  a  trained  eye  than  on  an  unchecked  pyrometer. 
The  temperature  which  most  pyrometers  indicate  is  one  between 
the  temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  object  heated  and  the 
temperature  of  the  flame  which  is  supplying  the  heat.  The 
pyrometer  should  be  in  immediate  contact  with  the  abject,  and 
should  be  protected  from  the  flame  or  other  source  of  heat  by  a 
suitable  insulation,  as,  for  instance,  by  covering  it  with  sand.  In 
importantlWses  the  gas  or  other  sources  of  heat  should  be  shut 
off  for  at  least  ten  minutes  before  taking  the  observation. 

When  relying  on  the  eye,  the  light  surrounding  the  furnace 
should  be  dull,  and  should  be  kept  as  nearly  constant  as  practic- 
able, in  order  that  the  eye  may  not  be  misled  by  the  changing 
contrasts.  Direct  sunlight  should  be  excluded,  and  any  are  and 
Other  strong  lights  should  be  so  placed  that  neither  they  them- 
■elves  nor  any  concentrated  part  of  their  light  shall  be  in  the 
field  of  the  operator's  sight  at  the  time  of  observatioa  Allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  the  brighter  surroundings  by  day  than 
by  night,  and  on  sunny  than  on  dull  days. 

The  annealing  temperature  for  steels  containing  between  0,50 
and  O.SO  per  cent  of  carbon  is  that  at  which  the  metal  suddenly 
ceases  to  be  magnetic.  In  general  the  higher  the  carbon- content 
the  lower  should  be  the  annealing  temperature.  Further,  in  order 
to  bring  tlie  interior  of  large  objects  up  to  an  effective  annealing 
temperature  their  outside  may  often  be  raised  advantageously 
somewhat  above  that  temperalure.  The  following  ranges  of 
temperature  should  be  used  for  the  several  ranges  of  carbon- 
content  indicated.  They  refer  to  the  usual  moderate  manganese- 
content  For  steels  with  a  manganese-content  greater  than  0.75 
per  cent.,  a  slightly  lower  temperature  will  suffice. 

Binee    of    e«rbaii-eont»nt.  Range  of  snnMling  itmpenturt. 

Lew    than    0.12    per  lenL  87S  to  92S  rieg.  C.  (160?— 1697  F.) 

O.IJ  to  0.39  per  cent.  MO  lo  BJO  ileg.  C.   (IS44— 1S98  F.) 

O.30  lo  0.49  prr  cent.  BIS  lo  MO  rieg,  C.  (UM— 15*«  F.) 

O.SO  and  over       pet  cent.  790  lo  SIS  dcg.  C.  {1454— HW  F.) 

Care  should  be  taken  that  all  parts  of  the  object  reach  the  same 
temperature.  To  that  end  it  may  be  necessary  to  mask  from  the 
heal,  by  means  of  bricks,  the  thftiner  part  of  objects  of  varying 
thickness.  When  the  heating  is  nearly  finished,  these  bricks  may 
be  removed.  The  flame  should  never  be  allowed  to  touch  any  part 
of  the  object  under  treatmenL  After  the  object  has  been  held 
long  enough  at  the  annealing  temperature  to  make  its  tempera- 
ture nearly  uniform  throughout,  and  to  complete  the  refining  of 
the  grain,  it  should  be  cooled  so  as  to  give  it  the  properties 
needed,  and  in  a  way  appropriate  to  its  carbon-content.  The 
general  practice  is  that  the  higher  the  carbon-content  the  slower 
should  the  cooling  be;  and  thai  the  slower  the  cooling  the  softer 
and  more  ductile  the  metal  will  be,  the  lower  will  be  its  tensile 
strength,  elastic  limit,  and  yield  point.  Objects  containing  more 
than  0.50  per  cent,  of  carbon  should  cool  slowly— till  the  color 
dies  out,  say  at  500  deg.  C.  (932  F.),  as.  for  instance,  by  leaving 
them  in  the  furnace.  They  may  then  be  removed  and  cooled  in 
the  air.  Furtlier,  thin  objects  containing  between  0,25  and  0,50 
per  cent.  of,carlion  should  be  treated  like  those  of  0.50  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  unless  they  can  be  so  massed  together  that  their  collec- 
tive bulk  will  retard  their  cooling,  so  that  they  will  collectively 
cool  even  in  the  air  with  moderate  slowness,  like  single  large 
objects. 

In  cases  where  special  qualities  are  desired  the  following 
methods  may  be  used.  To  give  the  greatest  softness  and  ductility 
of  which  metal  is  capable,  even  at  a  certain  sacrifice  of  strength 
and  elastic  limit,  as  is  wanted  for  easy  machining  or  lo  resist  a 
small  number  of  severe  distortions,  the  metal  should  be  cooled 
slowly,  either  wilhin  the  furnace,  or  in  the  case  of  large  objects, 
under  a  cover  of  lime,  clay,  or  other  slow  conductor  of  heaL 
But  for  most  cases  for  which  even  unusual  softness  and  ductility 
are  required,  St  suffices  to  remove  the  object  from  the  furnace 
when  it  has  become  dead  black,  and  to  cool  it  thenceforth  in 
the  air. 

To  give  great  tensile  strength  and  high  elastic  limit  even  at  a 
certain  sacrifice  of  ductility,  the  cooling  should  be  more  rapid. 


the  rapidity  to  be  governed  by  the  thickness  and  carbon -content 
of  the  object.  Thin  objects  and  those  with  high  carbon-content 
can  not  stand  so  rapid  a  cooling  as  thick  and  low  carbon  ones, 
lest  their  ductility  be  too  far  sacriticed.  For  instance,  thick 
objects  with  less  than  0.50  per  cent  of  carbon  may  be  cooled 
completely  in  the  air,  of  course,  protected  from  rain  or  snow^ 
Objects  with  0.50  per  cent,  of  carbon  or  more,  and  thin  objects 
with  from  0,30  to  0.50  per  cent,  of  carbon  may  be  cooled  in  the 
air  if  their  cooling  is  somewhat  retarded,  as  for  instance  by  mass- 
ing them  together,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  rails. 

To  give  an  unusually  high  combination  of  ductility  with  tensile 
Strength  and  elastic  limit,  water  or  oil  is  used  for  quenching  and 
annealing.  This  process  needs  great  care  and  intelligence,  and 
should  in  general  be  used  only  by  those  familiar  with  high-grade 
Steels.  After  holding  at  the  annealing  temperature  suited  to  the 
particular  steel,  as  previously  indicated,  the  object  is  quenched  in 
oil.  which  should  be  kept  in  circulation.  It  may  be  quenched  in 
water  if  its  carbon -content  is  so  low  and  its  shape  so  simple  that 
it  is  not  in  danger  of  cracking  or  receiving  permanently  harmful 
stress.  In  any  event  the  danger  of  such  cracking  and  stress  is 
lessened  by  removing  the  object  from  the  oil  or  water  before  it 
has  cooled  completely,  say,  when  its  temperature  has  fallen  to 
160  deg.  C.  (320  F.).  The  steel  thus  hardened  should  next  be 
annealed  by  heating,  within  a  very  few  hours  of  the  quenching, 
to  a  temperature  suited  for  giving  the  properties  needed.  In 
general  the  higher  this  annealing  goes,  the  more  ductile  will  th« 
steel  become,  and  the  lower  will  be  its  strength  and  elastic  limit. 
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The  object  should  be  held  at  this  second  annealing  temperature 
long  enough  not  only  to  allow  its  interior  to  reach  it,  but  also  to 
relieve  the  stress  given  in  the  water  or  oil  quenching.  For  pieces 
of  moderate  thickness  a  four-hour  exposure  should  sufiice. 

A  moderate  increase  of  strength  and  elastic  limit  above  that 
given  by  a  simple  slow  cooling,  without  the  full  sacrifice  of  ductil- 
ity which  a  simple  air  cooling  would  cause,  is  obtained  by  hasten- 
ing the  cooling  till  the  object  is  at  a  dull  red  (say.  650  deg.  C.  or 
1,202  deg.  F.),  and  henceforth  cool  slowly.  The  hastening  of  the 
cooling  may  be  brought  about  in  the  case  of  thin  objects  in 
relatively  shallow  furnaces  by  opening  the  furnace  door  till  the 
temperature  falls  to  dull  redness;  or  by  running  the  objects  out 
into  the  air  on  a  movable  car  bottom;  and  returning  them  to  the 
furnace  when  they  have  cooled  to  a  dull  redness;  or  even,  in  the 
case  of  objects  with  not  over  0,30  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  not  too 
thin,  by  a  temporary  immersion  in  oil  or  even  water,  followed  by 
a  return  to  the  furnace.  In  cases  in  which  such  operations  are 
to  be  performed  frequently,  special  unfired  chambers  may  be 
used  for  the  final  slow  cooling,  thus  leaving  the  annealing  fur- 
naces proper  available  for  their  regular  work.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  this  way  are  not  so  good  as  those  had  with  the  method 
of  grouping. 

Annealing  lo  Remove  the  Effects  of  Rolling. — When  annealing 
to  remove  the  effects  of  rolling  or  otherwise  working  the  object 
in  the  cold  or  at  any  unduly  low  temperature,  the  object  should  be 
heated  to  about  775  deg,  C.  (1.427  deg.  F.)  and  cooled  with  a 
slowness  which  should  increase  with  the  thickness,  i.  e.,  the  least 
dimension  of  the  piece.  In  the  case  of  thin  plates  a  mere  heat- 
ing to  725  deg.  C.  (1,337  deg.  F.),  followed  immediately  by  slow 
cooling,  should  suf5ce.  In  the  case  of  thick  forgings,  in  which 
much  time  may  be  needed  to  allow  severe  stress  to  relieve  itself, 
the  interval  at  775  deg.  C,  may  be  prolonged  for  several  hours, 
though  always  at  the  cost  of  superficial  decarbu rising.  Such  an- 
nealing for  steel  containing  less  than  0.15  per  cent,  of  carboi* 
should  be  at  900  deg,  C.  (1.652  deg,  F,).  Great  brittleness  may 
be  caused  by  annealing  very  low  carbon  steel.in  the  neifdiborhood 
of  700  deg.  C,  after  cold  workin(|t,gd  |,^  V^, Q QQl C  ^ 


MASTER   PAINTERS"  ASSOCIATION 


The  forty-second  annual  convention  o(  the  Master  Car  and 
Locomotive  Painters'  Association  was  held  in  the  Hotel  Ru- 
dolph, Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  September  12  to  IS,  John  H.  Pitard, 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  presiding.  Mention  of  the  opening  session  was 
made  in  the  Rail-way  Age  Caselte  of  September  IS,  page  534. 
The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  and  the  sub- 
jects discussed: 

pusident's  addbess. 

The  master  painter  should  not  lay  himself  liable  to  the  mis- 
takes of  the  manufacturer  when  using  ready  mixed  paint,  the 
formula  of  which  is  unknown  to  him,  and  if  the  paints  are  to  be 
made  by  a  manufacturer  they  should  be  made  to  a  pre- 
scribed formula.  The  master  painter  of  today  and  of  the 
future  should  take  up  the  study  of  chemistry  and  physics  as 
fundamental  principals  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  painting 
"business.  A  practical  knowledge  of  chemistry  combined  with  a 
practical  knowledge  of  the  painting  business,  will  place  the 
painter's  ait  upon  a  plane  where  none  hut  the  practical  painter 
can  dictate  its  operations. 

Accepted  theories  of  long  standing  regarding  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  the  rusting  or  oxidation  of  steel  and  iron,  and 
the  use  of  suitable  paint  materials  for  their  protection,  are 
gradually  giving  way  to  new  and  more  plausible  theories 
which  attribute  this  rusting  and  oxidation  to  the  impurities  con- 
tained in  the  metal. 


BAKING  ENAMELS. 


R.  Scott  (Am.  Car  &  Fdry.  Co.) :  The  work  must  be  steril- 
ized before  applying  the  priming  coat.  The  primer  should  bake 
at  4S0  deg  F.  for  a  period  of  lyi  hours.  For  baking  enamel,  I 
would  bake  at  250  deg.  F,  for  a  period  of  S  hours.  Alt  enamels 
<annot  be  baked  in  the  same  temperature,  in  fact  much  de- 
pends on  the  person  doing  the  work  to  secure  good  results. 

A.  S.  Baldwin  (Barney  &  Smith  Car  Co.) :  We  enamel 
^nd  bake  all  of  our  refrigerators  before  putting  them  in  place 
in  the  car.  First,  we  clean  all  the  iron  and  galvanized  iron 
with  benzine,  after  which  we  prime  with  keg  lead  ground  in 
oil.  Chinned  to  a  proper  consistency  with  turpentine,  adding  ^ 
pint  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  yi  pint  of  gold  size  japan  to  two 
gallons  of  the  mixture.  Bake  this  coating  from  140  deg.  to 
160  deg  F.,  and  follow  up  with  three  or  four  coats  of  flat  white, 
mixed  as  follows:  Pure  keg  lead  ground  in  oil  and  thinned  to 
the  proper  working  consistency  with  turpentine;  add  ^J  pint 
-of  gold  size  japan  and  bake  each  coat  the  same  as  the  first 
<:oat.  Then  apply  two  coats  of  enamel  mixed  as  follows : 
Seven  pounds  of  zinc  white,  ground  in  oil,  thinned  with  I'A 
pints  of  turpentine ;  add  ^  pint  of  gold  size  j«pan.  Mix 
-this  with  one  gallon  of  Flood  &  Conklin's,  or  some  other  good 
make  of  white  baking  copal  varnish.  This  should  stand  about 
ten  hours  before  using.  Add  enough  ultra  blue  in  all  three 
mixtures  to  clear  the  white.  Bake  the  enamel  at  from  125  deg. 
to  140  deg.  F.  Open  the  doors  of  the  oven  as  soon  as  the  greater 
degree  of  heat  is  reached,  as  the  work  will  turn  yellow  if  al- 
lowed to  stand  with  the  doors  closed.  Take  from  the  oven  as  soon 
^scool  enough  to  handle.  Sandpaper  each  coat  of  paint  with  fine 
paper  for  a  smooth  finish.  The  second  and  last  coat  of  enamel 
■can  be  rubbed  to  a  dull  finish  or  left  in  the  gloss. 

C.  A.  Hubbs  (Southern  Pacific):  We  have  been  doing  this 
work  on  a  small  scale,  that  is,  small  miscellaneous  work  and 
trays  for  diners.  The  formula  we  are  using  and  getting  good 
results  from  is  as  follows:  To  J^  gal.  of  asphaltum  we  add 
yi  pint  of  boiled  oil  and  yi  pint  of  gold  size  japan.  To  the 
first  coat  is  added  a  little  lampblack  in  japan,  to  give  it  covering 
properties.  7ht  coats  should  not  be  too  heavy.  The  article 
to  be  enameled  is  then  placed  in  the  oven  and  baked  for  about 
three   hours.     Experience   will  determine   the  amount  of  ■  heat 


necessary.  After  cooling,  the  second  coat  is  applied  and  baked 
as  before.  For  brass  signs,  after  they  are  taken  from  the  add, 
we  fill  the  design  with  an  enamel  called  Sapolin,  and  the  sign 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  oven  all  night  with  a  slow  fire. 
To  this  enamel  we  add  some  japan  or  asphaltum  to  aid  drying. 

John  W.  Young  (Pennsylvania)  :  My  experience  has  been 
confined  to  two  brands  of  material — Schrack's  black  baking  japan 
and  clear  baking  varnish,  and  Willey's  20tb  Century  elastic 
gloss  red.  While  the  latter  material  is  not  a  baking  enamel, 
yet  we  have  had  excellent  results  as  to  its  use  on  fire  buckets, 
which  are  constructed  of  galvanized  iron.  This  material  has 
been  subjected  to  very  severe  tests  and  has  held  on  to  the  iron 
very  well.  We  do  not  use  any  priming  coats,  but  simply  give 
the  work  two  coats  of  red  and  bake  in  a  temperature  of  120 
deg,  F.  for  two  hours.  In  regard  to  black  baking  japan,  we 
use  an  under  coat  which  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  lamp- 
black ground  in  oil  and  baking  japan,  thinned  with  turpentine. 
For  this  work  we  cannot  use  any  more  than  140  deg,  F.,  be- 
cause of  the  glass  cracking  in  the  lamps,  but  it  would  be  very 
much  better  if  we  could  bake  with  a  temperature  of  200  deg. 
F.  I  find  if  lamps  are  coated  and  left  standing  for  an  hour, 
and  then  placed  in  a  cold  oven,  and  heated  gradually  until  the 
required  temperature,  120  deg,  F.,  is  reached,  we  get  the  best 


CAUSE    OF    BLISTERS   ON    FINISHED   CARS.* 

J.  H,  Pitard  (Mobile  &  Ohio) :  The  trouble  was  due  to  im- 
perfect drying  of  the  priming  coat,  or  the  second  coat  The 
cause  of  such  imperfect  drying  may  have  been  due  to  various 
reasons.  The  scraping  done  by  the  carpenter  may  have  been 
so  slight  at  the  blistered  points  that  the  grain  of  the  wood 
was  not  thoroughly  opened  up  so  as  to  permit  of  free  absorp- 
tion of  the  primer;  or  it  may  have  been  due  to  one  particular 
painter  who  applied  the  priming  but  failed  to  spread  it  uni- 
formly. Lack  of  uniform  spreading  of  the  coalings  is  a  com- 
mon fault  with  painters  and  is  in  my  opinion  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  deviltries  of  paint  and  varnish. 

H.  Hengeveld  (All.  Coast  Line)  :  My  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  cars  blistering  in  spots  is  that  it  is  in  getting  ready 
for  the  priming  coat.  It  may  have  been  the  fault  of  the 
carpenters  in  not  doing  their  work  properly;  it  may  have  been 
that  the  boards  which  blistered  were  applied  in  repairs  and 
were  not  properly  seasoned ;  it  certainly  was  the  fault  of  the 
wood  and  not  of  the  paint,  or  the  cars  would  have  blistered 
all  over.  It  may  have  been  caused  by  the  carpenters  using 
oil  on  their  planes,  which  penetrated  the  wood,  I  had  a  car 
come  in  the  shop  some  time  ago,  which  was  burned  off  twelve 
months  previously.  This  ear  was  badly  blistered  in  spots.  I 
removed  the  blisters,  took  a  knife  and  dug  a  hole  in  the  wood, 
primed  and  re-puttied  it,  I  examined  this  car  a  few  days  ago 
and  found  it  in  perfect  condition,  not  a  blister  anywhere. 
The  fact  that  the  blisters  referred  to,  were  down  to  the  wood, 
is  a  conclusive  proof  to  me  that  at  those  particular  spots,  there 
was  something  in  the  wood  which  caused  the  blistering, 

W.  H.  Truman  (N.  S.)  :  In  this  case  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  primer  was  not  thoroughly  brushed  in  on 
the  whole  surface,  and  that  the  second  coat  was  applied  too  soon, 
not  allowing  the  primer  sufficient  time  in  which  to  dry.  The 
sun  beating  against  it  for  two  or  three  hours  will  certainly 
produce  blisters.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  two  cars  that  did 
not  blister  were  in  a  liltle  different  position  from  the  others,  or 
else  the  primer  was  more  evenly  applied.  Had  they  kept  these 
cars  moving  back  and  forth  through  the  yard  and  not. allowed 
them  to   stand   in  one  position   for  two  or  three  hours,  or  had 
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they  placed  them  under  a  shed,  until  they  were  placed  in  service, 
I  am  satisfied  that  there  would  have  been  no  blisters. 

Mr.  Scott :  I  had  the  same  experience  last  month  on  a  mail 
car  done  with  the  A-B-C  system.  I  did  not  see  the  ear,  but 
received  a  report  on  it  It  must  be  the  material ;  maybe  it  is 
the  body  color,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  the  primer, 
although  heat  might  be  the  cause.  It  cannot  be  on  account  of 
water  cleaning,  as  the  cars  were  sand- papered.  They  might  have 
rushed  this  car  more  than  the  rest  My  opinion  is  that  all 
the  trouble  comes  from  the  priming. 

H.  Heffelfinger  (Penn.):  It  is  possible  that  the  boards  may 
have  been  renewed  and  hurriedly  painted  while  the  car  was  still 
in  service,  possibly  with  only  one  coat,  which  did  not  last,  allow- 
ing the  boards  to  become  saturated  with  an  acid  or  oil  cleaner, 
which  the  carpenters  did  not  remove  and  which  would  retard 
the  drying  of  the  priming  coats.  We  have  been  having  very 
successful  results  with  the  A-B-C  system,  but  do  not  have  our 
cars  dressed  down  by  the  carpenters.  We  simply  burn  them  off, 
clean,  and  sand-paper  them  ourselves.  Any  new  wood  is  primed 
with  A  and  second  coaled  with  B.  All  the  old  surfaces  are 
primed  according  to  the  condition  of  the  old  primer.  If  surfacer 
A  had  been  used,  we  then  prime  with  a  mixture  of  'A  A  and 
'A  B,    On  this  coat  we  putty  and  then  apply  surfacer  C. 


longing  the  life  of  our  body  surfaces.  In  reference  to  the  dry 
sand-paper  method,  will  say  that  some  years  ago  we  adopted  this 
method  for  second  class  cars.  After  about  four  years,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  recommend.  It 
cracked  a  great  deal  sooner  than  a  properly  rubbed  surface.  It 
presented  an  unsatisfactory  appearance,  and  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  was  expensive  in  the  end.  We  therefore  discarded  this 
method  and  returned  to  pumice  stone  and  water. 


METHODS  OP  RUBBING   DOWN.* 

Mr.  Scott :  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  rubbing  down  with 
block  pumice  stone  and  oil  will  not  prolong  the  life  of  a  coach 
and  body  surfacer.  If  it  were  required  of  me  to  rub  with  oil, 
I  would  advise  rubbing  with  a  block  and  emery-cloth,  which  is  the 
easier  of  the  two  methods.  I  have  done  considerable  of  it 
on  steel  and  wood,  using  3^  raw  linseed  oil  and  %  benzine. 
As  to  the  sand-paper  method,  it  depends  upon  the  carpenters  to 
get  a  smooth  job.  I  have  had  excellent  success  doing  work 
this  way,  especially  as  to  durability,  but  I  think  it  lots  of  work 
to  bring  a  sand-paper  job  up,  and  do  it  correctly.  Where  the 
process  of  rubbing  is  in  force  I  believe  it  is  wise  not  to  make 
a  change.  The  sand-paper  method  is  more  economical  in  treat- 
ing baggage  and  express  cars,  and  old  cars  that  are  burned 
off,  although  I  believe  in  applying  surfacer  to  baggage  cars  as 
well  as  coaches,  as  it  pays  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Truman :  In  cases  where  the  life  of  a  standard  coach 
and  body  surfacer  means  the  prevention  of  rubbing  through  to 
the  wood,  I  would  say  that  rubbing  down  with  block  pumice  stone 
and  oil  would  prolong  the  life  of  a  standard  coach  and  body 
surfacer,  because  if  the  wood  becomes  exposed  the  oil  used  in 
rubbing  it  would  act  as  a  primer  to  a  certain  degree,  while  by 
the  sand-paper  method  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  over  the  ex- 
posed parts  with  a  primer.  However,  I  do  not  think  either  of 
the  foregoing  methods  is  as  economical  or  as  satisfactory  as  the 
block  pumice  Stone  and  water,  when  the  surface  has  been  prop- 
erly treated. 

Mr.  Keil :  I  personally  abandoned  rubbing  in  oil  after  a  ten 
years'  test,  fifteen  years  ago.  I  found  that  the  cars  rubbed  in  oil 
were  checked  and  required  burning  off  sooner  than  those  run- 
ning in  the  same  train,  that  were  rubbed  in  water.  The  sand- 
paper process  is  very  unsatisfactory  from  a  health  standpoint 
After  finishing  twenty  new  cars  with  the  sand-paper  process, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  I  had  sixteen  men  sick  out  of  a  force 
of  thirty-five  men.  I  would  recommend  two  or  three  coats  of 
roughstuff,  also  guide  coats  of  yellow  ochre  or  Venetian  red, 
rubbed  in  water,  as  being  both  economical  and  durable. 

Mr.  Hengeveld :  We  rub  our  cars  with  pumice  stone  and 
water,  and  when  I  state  that  from  six  to  eight  years  is  the 
usual  time  between  burning  off  periods,  in  our  hot  climate,  I 
do  not  think  we  have  much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  pro- 
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STEEL  WOOU* 


Mr.  Scott:  I  have  used  considerable  steel  wool  and  have 
found  it  to  work  very  satisfactorily  on  inside  work,  where  the 
varnish  has  had  ample  time  to  dry.  It  is  fine  for  moldings,  but 
I  found  it  injurious  to  the  hands  of  the  workmen,  who  con- 
demned it  on  account  of  the  fine  particles  running  into  their 
hands.  If  the  varnish  is  hard  it  never  sticks,  only  where  there 
are  fatty  wedges.  I  have  often  used  it  on  finishing  the  outside, 
and  it  works  very  nicely.  Fersoiuilly,  give  me  good  sand-paper 
and  I  will  get  the  best  job,  although  the  labor  in  using  sand- 
paper is  more  expensive,  excepting  say  on  sash,  where  there  is  a 
saving. 

Mr.  Hengeveld:  My  experience  with  steel  wool  is  such  as 
to  convince  me  that  it  is  superior  in  every  way  to  sand- 
paper or  emery-cloth.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  properly  used  it  is 
more  economical.  I  have  never  had  a  case  where  it  injured  any- 
one's hands.  If  undercoats  are  given  plenty  of  time  to  dry 
there  is  no  trouble  about  its  sticking  to  varnished  surfaces.  I 
have  used  this  material  for  years  and  it  has  given  general  satis- 
faction. 

Mr.  Truman:     I  am  opposed  to  steel  wooL 

J.  G.  Keil  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  r  I  discarded  the  u 
about  18  years  ago.  I  found  that  it  would  t 
hands  very  sore,  by  the  small  particles  gelling  ii 
afterwards   festering.     The   workmen   ( 
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which  causes  very  inferior  work  c 
coaches.  A  good  grade  of  garnet  paper,  in  my  opinion,  is 
cheaper  and  you  can  turn  out  a  better  quality  of  work  at  less 
cost.  The  only  practical  place  it  can  be  used  to  advantage,  is 
on  furniture  work. 


REPEATINQ  COATS  OF  VARNISH.f 

Mr.  Truman :  It  has  been  my  custom  the  past  twelve  years 
to  use  this  process;  however,  for  a  first-class  job,  I  would  not 
recommend  it.  I  am  free  to  recommend  it  for  desirability,  but 
not  for  appearance. 

Mr.  Hengeveld :  Some  years  ago  I  experimented  along  this 
line,  that  is.  I  followed  the  coats  dally  and  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion thatfit  was  not  a  practical  way  to  do  the  work;  it  did 
not  have  that  brilliant  appearance  which  is  obtained  when  coats 
are  allowed  to  harden  before  others  are  applied.  I  now  allow 
two  days  between  coats. 

Mr.  Keil :  The  practice  of  repeating  coats  of  varnish  on  pas- 
senger equipment,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  practical  and  does  not 
make  a  first-class  job.  When  done,  it  is  always  at  the  expense 
of  durability  and  brilliancy  of  the  luster  of  the  varnish. 

Mr.  Scott:  My  opinion  is  that  generally  48  hours  between 
coats  will  always  bring  about  more  durable  results,  than  the  24- 
hour  method. 

Mr.  Heffelfinger:  The  better  way  is  to  let  each  coat  dry 
at  least  48  hours  before  applying  another  coat.  This  has  been 
my   experience,   yet  I   have  varnished   cars   each   day  where  the 
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varnish  had  a  good  luster  and  wore  well,  but  it  came  about  by 
allowing  as  much  time  between  coats  as  possible,  and  on  cars 
receiving  two  coats,  such  as  cars  cut  in,  and  baggage  cars  re* 
painted  over  the  old  surface.  On  all  new  or  first-class  repairs, 
I  let  each  coat  of  varnish  stand  at  least  one  day  for  drying, 
which  is  little  enough  in  my  opinion,  to  guarantee  a  durable  job. 

APPEARANCE  AND  DURABILITY  OF  THE  INTERIOR  FIN- 
ISH OF  STEEL  PASSENGER  EQUIPMENT. 

John  Gearhardt  (Penn.):  It  is  essential  that  a  smooth  sur- 
face be  provided  before  starting  in  with  the  color  desired,  yet 
we  do  not  advocate  applying  more  glazing  or  surfacer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  The  following  method  employed  by  us 
is  the  one  we  consider  the  best :  The  steel  is  sand  blasted  and 
the  interior  of  the  car  is  immediately  primed  with  a  good 
metal  primer;  if  the  steel  is  allowed  to  remain  without  priming 
for  but  a  short  time,  corrosion  results,  which  greatly  aflFects 
the  durability  of  the  finish.  Necessary  puttying,  glazing  and 
surfacing  is  then  done;  a  smooth  surface  is  next  produced  by 
rubbing  with  emery-cloth,  using  linseed  oil  and  benzine ;  the  day 
following  the  rubbing  the  ground  color  desired  is  applied;  after 
this  the  striping  or  decorating  is  done  and  three  coats  of  rub- 
bing varnish  applied ;  we  then  rub  to  nearly  a  flat  finish  with 
pulverized  pumice  stone,  oil  or  renovator.  Our  reason  for  ad- 
vocating rubbing  to  almost  a  flat  finish  is  on  account  of  the 
unevenness  of  the  steel  and  the  buckles  which  get  into  it  in 
assembling  the  car. 

In  our  opinion  the  two  most  important  operations  in  the  fin- 
ishing of  either  the  interior  or  exterior  of  steel  cars  considering 
durability  is,  first,  to  have  the  steel  free  from  rust,  for  if  rust  is 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  steel  before  priming,  it  matters  not  what 
kind  or  how  good  a  priming  material  is  used,  rust  will  con- 
tinue. Second:  To  tub  both  the  surfacer  and  varnish  with  oil 
instead  of  water.  After  twelve  years'  experience  of  rubbing 
with  oil,  1  have  concluded  that  the  practice  of  using  water  in 
rubbing  of  either  wooden  or  steel  cars  should  be  considered 
an  obsolete  practice. 

Pulbnan  Car  Company :  The  steel,  in  whatever  form  it  is, 
is  covered  with  rust  and  scale,  which  must  all  be  removed  be- 
fore painting.  There  are  at  present  three  methods  in  use  to 
remove  the  scale,  etc. :  First,  acid  pickling,  which  can  be  done 
either  by  pickling  by  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  or  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  (muriatic  acid).  Second,  sand  blasting.  Third,  ro- 
tating grinders,  emery  wheels  or  hand  emerying. 

The  first  method  or  acid  pickling  is  the  one  which,  from 
the  painter's  standpoint,  needs  the  greatest  care  and  consider- 
ation. The  acid  not  only  loosens  the  rust  and  scale,  but  it 
also  dissolves  the  steel,  but  not  altogether  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face. The  steel  plate  is  a  mass  of  small  crystals,  of  varying  size, 
hardness  and  chemical  composition.  The  acid  attacks  some  of 
these  crystals  much  faster  than  others,  and  it  also  creeps  or 
follows  along  the  outlines  of  the  crystals,  going  into  all  the 


Once    having    lodged    in 
in  there,  being  held  rather 
it  is  removed  with   con- 
wash  the  acid  out  is 
which  is  under  some  pres- 


minute   inter-cry stalar    crevices, 

these  crevices,  the  acid  tends  to 

strongly  by  capillary  attraction 

siderable  difficulty.     The  surest  way 

with  a  spray  or  stream  of  hot  water 

sure.     The  force  drives  the  water  in 

lutes  and  washes  out  the  acid.    Some  force  is  almost  necessary 

in  order  to  overcome  the  capillary  attraction  and  fresh  water 

should  be  used  to  insure  no  acid  remaining  on  the  plate.    Some 

do  not  use  the  running  water,  but  neutralize  the  last  traces  of 

acid  with  lime  water. 

When  sulphuric  acid  is  used  as  the  picklii^  agent,  unless 
it  is  completely  washed  away,  there  is  always  great  danger 
for  the  future  life  of  the  paint  on  such  plates.  Sulphuric  acid 
is  a  non-volatile  acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  absorbing  mois- 
ture with  great  avidity,  and  when  heated  does  not  volatilize  at 
from  below  350  deg.  F.  to  450  deg.  F.     When  painting  over  a 


plate  having  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  on  it,  the  baking  tem- 
peratures are  not  high  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  acid,  and  the 
temperatures  used  (about  200  deg.  F.)  make  the  acid,  even  in 
minute  quantities,  very  active.  Its  effects  may  not  be  noticeable 
to  the  eye  at  the  time,  but  the  chemical  action  continues  to 
develop,  affecting  both  the  steel  and  the  paint,  and  after  a  time 
we  have  a  "running  sore"  rust  spot  which  may  be  deep  or  may 
spread  out  under  the  painted  surface. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  as  a  pickling  agent,  also  attacks  the  steel 
in  much  the  same  way  that  the  sulphuric  acid  does,  but  the 
capillary  attraction  is  not  as  strong  as  the  sulphuric  acid.  It 
also  readily  volatilizes  at  low  temperatures  and  consequently 
when  a  plate  has  been  pickled  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  has 
been  washed  off  but  a  trace  of  acid  remains.  It  does  not 
have  a  strong  attraction  for  water  like  sulphuric  acid,  which 
absorbs  water  readily  and  so  spreads  itself  over  the  sheet. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  though  safer  than  sulphuric,  should  be 
washed  away  with  great  thoroughness  and  care,  as  once  it 
starts  a  rust  spot,  the  rust  itself  will  create  more  and  more  rust. 

The  safest  and  best  method  for  cleaning  steel  is  to  use  the 
sand  blast.  When  properly  adjusted  and  regulated  thin  plates 
can  be  cleaned  without  being  damaged  or  buckled.  Care  should 
be  used  to  see  that  the  plates  do  not  become  cooler  than  the 
work  shop  temperature,  as  there  would  be  a  condensation  of 
moisture  from  the  air  which  would  cause  corrosion,  even  after 
painting.  The  grinding  or  emerying  process  is  slow,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  polish  evenly  over  a  large  surface.  The  tendency  is 
also  to  bum  the  plates  and  to  buckle  them. 

After  the  steel  has  been  thoroughly  freed  from  scale,  rust, 
etc.,  and  there  is  freedom  from  all  traces  of  acid,  it  is  ready 
for  the  painter.  The  best  method  of  painting  the  interior  of 
a  car,  according  to  our  present  experience,  is  to  prime  the  steel 
and  Ijake  it  at  a  temperature  of  approximately  200  deg.  F.  There 
is  one  general  fault  with  this  procedure  which  may  show  itself 
later  in  the  renewal  of  the  interior  finish ;  that  is  the  baked 
primer  is  removed  with  great  difficulty,  the  only  methods  for 
removing  it,  at  the  present  time,  are  emerying  or  sand  blasting, 
Where  plates  are  to  be  riveted  and  hot  rivets  are  used,  the 
heads,  on  cooling,  should  be  polished  and  then  painted  at  once. 
All  rivets,  hot  or  cold,  should  be  drawn  tight  and  close.  The 
reason  for  painting  at  once  after  setting,  is  that  the  moisture 
causes  an  electro-chemical  reaction  between  the  rusted  or  scale 
covered  rivet  and  the  steel  plate,  the  result  being  that  the  plate 
around  the  rivet  rusts  and  corrodes  with  great  rapidity. 

The  primer  used  should  be  one  which  is  an  inhibiter  of  rust 
or  corrosion,  and  especially  so  when  applied  to  the  rivets.  It 
is  the  usual  procedure  on  most  riveted  surfaces  to  use  litharge 
or  red  lead  paints,  but  tests  show  that  a  great  many  of  these 
paints  are  direct  stimulators  of  corrosion,  no  doubt  due  to  im- 
purities which  the  red  lead  or  litharge  contain.  The  reaction 
between  the  rivets  and  plate  is  prohibited  by  the  inhibiting  primer 
and  subsequent  coats  of  paint  and  moisture  resisting  varnishes. 
The  usual  processes  of  puttying,  knifing  in,  sanding,  etc.,  are  fol- 
lowed. Dry  sanding  is  to  be  recommended,  the  men  being  com- 
pelled to  wear  nose  breathers  to  keep  out  the  paint  dust.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  see  that  surface  to  be  painted  is  at  least  as 
warm  as  the  outside  temperature  and  preferably  a  little  warmer. 
This  insures  no  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  condensing  on 
the  surface  of  the  car.  Where  wet  rubbing  is  used,  the  sur- 
face should  be  well  dried  and  the  car  kept  in  a  warm  room 
to  make  sure  that  all  the  moisture  is  driven  out  of  the  paint 
films,  cracks,  comers,  etc 

Several  coats  of  color  may  now  be  applied  and  the  interior 
is  ready  for  graining  or  other  finish.  A  good  water  and  mois- 
ture resisting  varnish,  such  as  well  made  Kauri  gum  varnish 
should  then  be  applied.  We  now  have  a  finished  paint  on  a 
steel  surface  free  from  all  scale,  rust,  acid  and  moisture  with 
a  most  inhibiting  primary  coat,  baked  on,  smoothed,  grained 
and  varnished  with  a  moisture  resisting  varnish.  This  is 
about  as  much  as  the  painter  can  do  for  the  preservation  of  the 
interior  of  a  steel  car. 
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Wiih  regard  to  the  care  and  up-keep  of  the  finished  car: 
It  is  impossible  to  bum  off  the  paint  finish  of  a  steel  car  and 
not  do  great  damage,  and  the  use  of  a  varnish  and  paint  re- 
mover will  take  you  through  only  to  the  baked  primer.  As 
yet  I  have  not  found  a  varnish  remover  which  will  dissolve  or 
loosen  a  baked  primer  in  a  reasonable  time  and  at  the  same 
time  not  injure  the  steel  or  other  parts.  The  only  methods  at 
present  applicable  arc  either  sand  blasting  or  emerying,  the 
necessary  care  being  taken  not  to  bum,  buckle  or  bend  the  steel. 
This  is  the  worst  feature  of  baking  the  paint  and  it  may  be  of 
sufficient  difficulty  to  ceuse  a  change  in  our  methods.  Where 
only  a  refuiishing  is  necessary,  a  varnish  remover  will  take 
you  back  to  the  primer,  leaving  you  with  a  baked  plate  to  build 
up  on. 

For  surface  cleaning,  soaps  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided, 
as  even  the  mildest  has  its  effect  both  on  the  gloss  and  on  the 
life  of  the  varnish  finish.  An  oil  cleaner  with  a  small  percentage 
of  a  fine  rouge  or  other  griiful  substance,  will  remove  any  dirt 
and  at  the  same  time  revive  the  varnish  and  fill  any  hair  checks 
with  a  water  resisting  film.  The  oil  must  be  such  that  it  will 
not  injure  the  varnish  and  it  must  be  free  from  all  dirt  and 
leave   a   dry,   clean,   grease! ess,   non-dust   collecting   surface. 

F.  W.  Brazier  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.)  :  I  look  upon  these  meet- 
ings as  experience  meetings.  We  should  cite  our  own  experi- 
ence and  the  trouble  we  have  had  with  our  steel  cars.  We  have 
had  steel  cars  now  for  about  four  years,  and  Mr.  Butts  can  tell 
you  what  the  trouble  has  been  with  them.  Some  of  the  products 
used  on  them  by  the  Pullman  Company  oozed  out  and  spoiled  the 
paint,  and  he  has  had  to  fix  it  up.  I  think  you  should  be  sure  to 
tell  what  your  troubles  have  been.  Here  is  the  place  to  let  the 
olhers  know  what  you  know. 

H.  M.  Butts  (.N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.)  :  There  is  any  amount  of 
trouble  in  maintaining  the  paint  on  a  steel  passenger  car,,  and 
our  troubles  have  only  begun,  in  my  estimation.  I  ihink  we 
are  destined  in  the  future  to  condemn  (he  steel  car  as  a  suc- 
cess, from  the  painter's  standpoint.  They  are  in  their  experi- 
mental stage  at  present,  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  they 
will  be  voted  a  success  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  or 
from  the  standpoint  of  danger,  or  from  any  other  standpoint. 
The  trouble  Mr.  Brazer  speaks  of,  with  the  new  cars  coming 
out  of  the  factory,  was  that  back  of  the  letter  board,  there 
had  been  used  a  fibrous  substance  that  was  fastened  to  the  back 
side  of  the  letter  board,  a  steel  sheet,  for  insulating  purposes, 
1  believe.  It  was  glued  on  with  a  preparation  m:idc  of  sal 
soda  mixture,  and  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  struck  the  letter 
board,  it  softened,  and  oozed  out  through  the  joints,  and 
dissolved  the  paint  instantly,  wherever  it  touched  it.  It  ran 
down  the  panels,  between  the  windows,  over  the  window  sills, 
and  to  the  sheathing,  cutting  the  paint  through  to  tlie  !<tcel, 
and  it  was  rusted  before  the  car  was  out  of  the  shop.  The 
greatest  trouble  we  are  having  is  around  the  rivet  heads,  and 
wherever  two  pieces  of  metal  are  joined  together  and  lapped. 
Ii  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  months  before  there  is  an  opening 
there  sufficient  to  take  in  moisture,  and  corrosion  begins  at 
once.  What  the  end  will  he  is  only  imaginary,  but  on  .ill  i>:irts 
of  the  car,  especially  around  the  vestibules,  where  tbt  upright 
surfaces  come  down  and  lap  on,  and  are  bolted  to  the  plat- 
form structures,  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble.  The  steel  cars  that 
have  been  in  local  service  for  six  years  have  to  go  into  the  shop 
every  few  months  and  the  steel  has  to  be  renewed  where  it 
is  rusted.  After  the  corrosion  once  begins,  I  have  never  found 
any  coating  that  would  stop  it.  It  is  only  a  few  months  before 
it  shows  itself  again.  I  do  not  care  how  bright  you  clean  it; 
the  corrosion  goes  on  constantly,  and  will  gel  to  be  so  severe  that 
they  will  have  to  get  a  metal  that  will  not  corrode,  or  use 
something  that  will  stop  corrosion,  which  has  not  been  found  as 
yel  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  a  number  of  baggage  and  mail 
cars  with  steel  roots.  They  are  painted  with  one  of  the  best 
metal  primers  1  know  anything  about,  but  such  was  the  action 
of  the  cinders  that  the  paint  was  cut  away  in  a  short  lime,  and 


began.  Nearly  all  of  our  roofs  become  bare  in  nine 
months,  and  get  badly  corroded. 

John  Gearhart  (Penn.)  :  Last  season  we  had  cars  out  32 
months,  and  nothing  was  done  to  them  at  all;  some  were  out  40 
months:  I  have  seen  the  roofs  and  they  are  nothing  like 
those  Mr.  Butts  tells  about.  But  I  believe  those  cars  should 
have  their  roofs  coated  after  running  six  or  eight  months.  Give 
them  another  coat,  so  as  to  have  a  body  on  before  the  cinders 
get  a  chance  to  wear  the  paint  off.  We  give  the  roofs  three 
coals  of  paint;  we  prime  them  before  the  sand  blast,  and 
then  put  two  coats  on.  We  use  a  primer,  the  same  as  for  the 
other  cars,  and  then  use  a  metallic  primer,  just  exactly  as  for 
our  freight  car  color.  In  our  dining  cars  we  shall  have  to  get  a 
non-rusting  metal  for  parts  of  them,  and  for  some  places  in 
the  vestibule,  because  they  rust  so.  But  on  the  balance  of 
our  cars  that  we  have  had  out  for  six  years  I  do  not  see  any- 
thing alarming  at  all.  We  had  some  trouble  in  some  of  our 
work  with  that  silicate  soda  glue.  It  is  a  glue  that  was  used 
to  put  the  insulating  material  on.  Now  we  have  changed 
and  are  using  a  coat  of  our  freight  car  paint,  and  are  sticking 
it  on  with  that.  We  just  make  the  freight  car  paint  a  little 
heavier,  aiid  use  an  asbestos  material  with  it,  and  it  sticks  as 
well  as  on  the  silicate  of  soda.  We  have  the  benefit  of  an  extra 
coat  of  paint  on  the  interior  sheet,  and  we  feel  certain  that  thai 
coal  will  protect  it  as  well  as  a  coat  of  paint  On  some  of  the 
large  sheets  we  may  have  to  clamp  it  until  it  dries. 

E.  F.  Bigclow  (M.  C.)  :  I  think  as  a  matter  of  durability. 
if  we  can  get  the  priming  to  slick  on  the  iron,  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  surface  can  be  prepared,  the  same  as  on 
wood.  With  a  proper  surfacing,  and  water  eliminated  entirely 
from  the  interior  during  the  process  of  surfacing  and  painting, 
there  is  no  reason,  with  the  primer  adhering  sufficiently  to  the 
steel,  why  durability  cannot  be  produced. 

Mr.  Butts:  It  has  been  a  common  practice  for  years  lo 
rub  the  filled  surfaces  and  rough  stuff  on  the  inside  of  the  car 
with  pumice  stone  and  water.  I  believe  it  is  a  mistake  lo  use 
water  for  rubbing  the  filled  coat  on  a  steel  surface,  that  it 
could  be  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  benzine,  to 
avoid  any  possibility  of  water  getting  into  crevices  and  starting 


Mr,  Gearhart:  We  have  been  rubbing  with  oil  and  benzine 
for  twelve  years,  using  emery  with  a  block  beneath  it; 
we  had  orders  some  time  ago  to  do  five  dining  cars  with  a 
special  surfacer,  and  they  asked  us  to  use  sandpaper  and  water 
instead  of  the  oil.  The  next  morning  after  we  rubbed  that 
car.  every  place  we  rubbed  through,  and  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  sand  from  rubbing  through,  was  rusted  all  over. 
The  balance  of  the  cars  were  rubbed  with  oil  and  benzine,  and 
I  know  they  will  last  as  long  as  the  ones  rubbed  with  water. 
When  we  changed  from  water  to  oil,  we  cut  down  our  piece 
work  price  by  about  one-fourth.  You  can  get  as  good  a  surface 
with  the  emery  and  oil  as  with  pumice  stone,  but  you  will  have 
to  pay  as  much  or  more;  however,  we  do  not  get  as  good  a 
surface,  and  our  people  thought  we  were  getting  loo  good  a 
surface  when  using  the  other.  But  on  the  outside  and  inside 
of  passenger  cars,  we  get  a  smooth  enough  surface  to  answer 
our  purposes,  I  admit  you  can  go  quicker  with  sandpaper  and 
water  than   with   oil, 

Mr,  Pitard;     What  kind  of  oil  do  you  use? 

Mr,  Gearheart:  Linseed  oil.  But  we  found  wc  could  rub  it 
quicker  and  better,  and  it  would  evaporate  much  quicker  hy 
using  benzine  with   it, 

W.  Q.  Quest  (P.  &  L.  E.)  :  That  would  be  54  deg.  Baume 
petroleum.  Do  you  have  any  delays  before  your  rough  stuff 
would  be  hard  enough  to  stand?  Do  you  wait  from  one  day 
to  the  next  day,  or  do  you  go  on  with  your  benzine  and  oil, 
the  same  as  you  would  go  on  with  the  work  while  using  water? 
Could  you  follow  it  with  ben/ine,  and  not  have  a  softening 
efllect  ? 

Mr.  Gearhea 


We  would,  if  you  leave,(l')<)n)ISf^(^nouRb. 
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Mr.  Quest:  That  would  be  a  matter  of  rapid  handling.  You 
would  have  to  get  it  on  and  off  quick,  so  that  it  would  not 
become  soluble  under  the  benzine. 

n.  Heffclfinger  (Penn.):  If  you  apply  it  to  the  rough  stuff 
each  day,  and  rub  with  half  oil  and  half  benzine,  it  won't 
soften  up,  1  think  the  rubbing  with  oil  and  benzine  is  the  ideal 
way  to  do  steel  coaches,  and  a  very  much  better  way  than 
with  sand-paper  and  water. 

Mr.  Gearheart:  Nobody  can  rub  the  outside  of  a  car  with 
water  without  having  a  lot  of  it  splash  on  the  inside,  where 
il  is  not  protected,  and  it  will  go  in  places  on  your  steel  floors, 
where  you  cannot  get  at  it  afterwards.  With  oil,  it  is  different; 
if  it  does  get  inside,  it  will  not  hurt  anything.  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  safe  way  of  handling  a  new  steel  car. 

Mr.  Bigelow:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Gearheart  whether  the 
rubbing  with  oil  has  any  tendency  to  crack  the  subsequent 
coats  of  paint.  1  have  noticed  some  steel  cars  that  were  badly 
crecked  inside.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  surfacer  soaks  up  the 
oil  to  that  extent,  so  that  it  cannot  harden  sufficiently  to  apply 
t  of  paint  in  the  time  usually  taken,  that  is,  waiting  until 


the  I 


T.  J.  Hutchinson  (G.  T.)  :  Another  point  is  the  question  of 
whether  rough  Stuff  absorbs  sufficient  oil  to  warrant  the  use  of 
oil  in  rubbing  your  exterior  finishing.  It  is  claimed  by  some 
that  the  oil  used  in  the  rubbing  adds  life  to  the  surfacer.  For 
my  part,  I  never  could  see  that  there  was  anything  to  that  at 
all.     I  should  like  to  have  an  expression  on  thai  point. 

Mr.  Gearheart;  I  have  seen  many  cars  on  the  different 
roads  of  the  country,  and  I  do  not  think  the  records  show  that 
our  cars  are  cracking  more  than  those  of  any  one  else.  I  never 
believed  that  it  hurt  the  surfacer  at  all ;  in  fact,  I  believe  in  the 
theory  that  the  oil  the  surfacer  takes  up  would  add  to  the  life 
of  thai  surfacer.  About  wiping  the  oil  off.  there  is  not  any 
oil  to  wipe  off.  We  rub  until  the  men  think  they  have 
a  smooth  surface,  and  then  they  wipe  it  and  finish  with  fine 
emery.  When  they  have  what  they  think  is  a  surface  with  their 
coarser  paper,  they  do  not  put  any  more  oil  on ;  what  oil  is 
there  is  what  is  absorbed  by  the  surfacer. 


J.  H,  Gibboney,  chief  chemist  of  the  Norf.^lk  &  Wesierii,  pre- 
sented a  paper  on  this  subject  as  follows. 

The  constants  that  we  have  found  to  be  of  greatest  value  in 
determining  the  quality  of  linseed  oil  are  specific  gravity,  which 
we  think  should  be  from  .932  to  .936  at  60  dcg.  F. ;  if  lower  il 
indicates  the  possibility  of  the  presence  of  some  percentage  of 
a  semi-drying.  The  most  valuable  test  that  wc  havfe  found  in 
5uch  cases  is  one  determining  the  rale  and  degree  of  oxidation 
under  normal  exposure,  and  in  making  this  lest  we  employ  live 
small  thin  aluminum  plates,  3  in.  x  6  in.,  all  fitting  into  a  wire 
rack.  One  gram  of  oil  is  spread  on  these  plates  and  allowed  lo 
dry;  if  we  find  the  rate  of  oxygen  absorption  reasonably  uniform, 
and  reaching  a  maximum  of  approximately  16  per  cent,  in  abont 
80  hours,  we  feel  reasonably  assured  that  such  oil,  when  used 
with  ordinary  strenslh  driers,  will  give  a  proper  and  satisfactory 
drying. 

The  paste  paints  specifications  state  that  the  material  will  be 
purchased  by  the  pound,  thai  it  must  contain  nothing  but  pure 
raw  linseed  oil,  conforming  to  the  company's  established  stand- 
ard for  Ihis  material,  and  pigment,  in  well  defined  proportions 
by  weight,  and  that  the  pigment  if  a  single  one,  must  have  a 
composition  recognized  as  a  proper  one  by  the  trade,  and  if  a 
composite  one,  must  he  made  up  by  compounding  two  or  more 
pigments  in  certain  percentages  by  weight.  Some  further  feature? 
are  given  prominence,  that  is,  that  the  shade  must  conform  lo 
the  established  standard,  a  sample  of  which  is  furnished  pros- 
pective shippers,   and   that  the  grindinR  must  In    ■■!  'nrh   .i.i;rcc 


as  lo  give  a  finished  paste  that  will  not  feel  gritty  or  separate 
on  thinning.  A  simple  fineness  test  is  outlined  in  each  speci- 
fication which  we  have  always  found  to  be  reasonable  and 
which  has  also  met  with  favor  from  the  manufacturers.  In  a 
few  cases  wc  have  found  it  necessary  to  go  still  further  and 
state  specific  qualities  desired  in  some  single  pigments  making 
up  a  composite,  placing  limitations  on  impurities  considered  as 
undesirable.  To  obtain  satisfactory  results  in  purchasing  under 
this  plan  the  restrictions  should  be  as  few  in  number  as  is 
consistent  with  obtaining  the   material  desired. 

As  it  is  assumed  under  the  terms  of  the  contract  that  a 
shipment  is  to  be  of  uniform  quality,  a  sample  drawn  from  a 
single  barrel,  selected  at  random,  should  be  considered  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  lot.  The  barrel  selected  should  be  opened  by 
removing  the  head  and  should  be  thoroughly  stirred  by  means 
of  a  heavy  paddle  to  obtain  a  fair  sample.  We  have  always 
made  it  a  practice  to  outline  our  methods  of  examination,  in 
detail,  to  the  manufacturers  desiring  such  information,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  the  very  few  controversies  that  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  this  feature  of  our  work. 

Our  method  is  to  weigh  accurately  into  a  tared  glass  tube,' 
the  dimensions  of  which  approximate  1J4  in.  diameter  by  554 
in.  long,  and  the  weight  about  75  grams,  approximately  10  grams 
of  paste.  To  this  is  added  about  50  cubic  centimeters  of  sul- 
phuric ether,  and  the  solution  of  the  major  portion  of  the  oil  is 
effected  by  stirring  with  a  stiff  platinum  wire,  llie  tube  is 
then  set  into  one  arm  of  the  common  type  of  centrifuge  used 
for  milk  examinations,  and  into  the  opposite  arm  a  tube  with 
sufficient  water  lo  counterbalance.  By  revolving  the  tubes  at 
a  rate  of  approximately  100  r.  p.  m.  separation  of  the  pigment 
from  the  solution  of  oil  in  ether  is  readily  obtained  in  a  few 
minutes.  This  oil  extract  is  then  poured  off  into  a  small  beaker 
and  the  ether  is  expelled  by  placing  it  in  hot  water,  the  last 
traces  being  driven  off  by  the  heat  of  a  hot  plate  of  several 
minutes  duration.  The  pigment  in  the  bottom  of  the  tube  is 
then  further  treated  with  88  deg.  Baume.  gasoline  and  two 
such  extractions,  with  one  further  extraction  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of  ether,  will  remove  all  but  the  slightest  trace  of  the  oil.  The 
tube  and  pigment  is  now  dried  and  weighed,  and  from  the  loss 
in  weight  found  the  proportions  of  oil  and  pigment  are  cal- 
culated. We  have  always  found  thai  all  pigments  have  some 
action,  slight  in  most  cases,  on  the  linseed  oil  present  in  the 
paste,  and  it  is  our  practice  lo  make  a  proper  allowance  for 
this  condition,  especially  so  in  the  case  of  paste  containing  a 
lead  base. 

Commercial  spirits  turpentine  of  the  trade,  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  gum  resin,  is  water  white  in  color,  with  a  specific 
graviiy  at  60  deg.  F.,  ranging  from  .862  to  .870,  a  boiling  point  ' 
between  300  deg.  F.  and  320  deg.  P.,  a  flashing  point  ranging 
from  100  deg.  F  to  106  deg.  P.,  and  it  has  a  contcnl  of  about 
10  per  cent,  that  is  insoluble  in  sulphuric  acid.  Upon  evapo- 
ration on  glass  a  good  quality  of  turpentine  will  leave  only 
a  slight  trace  of  a  resin  like  residue,  which  can  be  expressed  by 
a  small  fraction  of  1  per  cent.  This  slight  residue,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  properly  of  pinene,  the  chief  constituent 
of  turpentine,  will  absorb  oxygen  and  impart  il  to  the  oil  of  a 
paint  film,  which  is  responsible  for  the  drying  effects  similar, 
but  in  less  degree,  to  the  stronger  lead  and  manganese  driers, 
and  accounts  for  the  drying  conditions  which  we  have  been  un- 
able to  obtain  from  the  so-called  substitutes. 

In  the  cases  of  varnish  testing  it  is  imperative  to  have  the 
exposure  over  the  company's  standard  shade  of  body  color, 
since  it  is  common  Itnowledge  that  the  same  varnish  will  ^ 
ofltimes  give  different  resuhs  when  applied  over  the  different 
colors.  We  have  received  during  ihe  past  two  years  a  great 
number  of  proleclive  paints,  representing  some  twenty-five  or 
thirty  distinct  suggestions  for  metal  protection,  including  Ihe 
carbon  blacks,  graphites,  iron  oxides,  in  various  compositions 
with  different  inert  s,  composite  pigments  containing  small 
.-inionnts  of  various  rlirnm.itr  =  ,  cml  tar  products,  special  vehicle 
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combinations,  and  othera  too  numerous  to  mention,  all  of  which 
are  now  having  their  day  in  court.  Our  system  of  testing  these 
materials  consists  of  complete  chemical  examination  in  detail, 
the  regular  panel  exposure,  and  the  exposure  of  from  five  to 
twenty-five  cars  under  actual  service  conditions.  In  preparing 
a  car  for  a  service  test,  one-half  of  the  two  sides  and  one  end  are 
painted  just  as  is  prescribed  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  opposite 
half  of  the  car  is  finished  with  our  standard  method  of  treat- 
ment, each  half  being  properly  stencilled  for  identification,  with 
date  of  application,  and  the  further  instruction  that  the  car 
must  not  be  repainted  except  at  our  Roanoke  shops.  The  panel 
test,  which  consists  in  painting  one-half  of  a  steel  panel  with 
the  test  paint  and  the  other  half  with  the  standard  treatment, 
is  prepared  and  exposed  at  the  time  of  painting  the  cars, 
,  and  is  used  to  indicate  the  progress  of  the  exposure  on  the  cars, 
so  that  when  so  indicated  by  the  panel  an  inspection  of  the 
.cars  can  be  made. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  go  on  record,  that  as  the  outcome  of 
some  fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  testing  of  steel  protective 
coatings  from  a  practical  standpoint,  we  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  property  and  freshly  prepared  red  lead  in  raw  linseed  oil 
of  proper  consistency  and  when  properly  applied  as  priming  coat, 
and  for  second  and  third  coats,  a  high  oil  carrying  elastic 
paint,  containing  as  pigment  a  composite,  composed  of  50  per 
cent  lampblack,  45  per  cent,  inert  silicious  material  and  5  per 
cent,  red  lead,  ground  in  Imseed  oil  and  thinned  to  a  proper 
working  consistency  with  boiled  linseed  oil  and  japan  oil,  has 
given  a  service  which  has  not  to  this  time  been  equalled.  How- 
ever, as  the  result  of  our  present  tests,  which  include  some 
500  cars  in  actual  service,  our  present  position  will  either  be 
reinforced,  or  we  will  have  intelligent  information  to  form  a 
basis  for  a  change. 


ECONOMY  IN   RAILWAY  PAINTING. 

D.  A,  Little  (Penn.) :  There  are  two  kinds  of  economy, 
false  and  true,  and  I  think  that  we  have  drifted  from  the  true 
to  the  false  and  in  my  opinion  no  one  is  more  to  blame  for  it 
than  our  individual  selves.  We  are  losing  sight  of  the  durabil- 
.  ity,  and  that  we  are  to  blame  is  evidenced  from  an  article  in 
the  Painters'  Magazine  on  Scientific  Painting,  by  Charles  E. 
Copp,  who  commented  on  an  article  by  Carl  F.  Woods,  an 
engineering  chemist  of  Boston,  wherein  he  said :  "It  has  been 
shown  by  actual  results  that  a  saving  of  from  $30  to  $30 
can  be  made  on  the  painting  of  each  car  and  an  increase  in  life 
obtained  of  from  five  to  ten  years  by  the  adoption  of  scientific 
methods  of  finishing." 

Why  should  we  not  have  a  good  {not  a  carriage-body)  finish 
and  the  utmost  degree  of  dtirability  possible?  There  is  no 
economy  in  any  other  method  of  pailiting,  and  we,  as  master 
painters,  are  greatly,  if  not  altogether,  to  blame  for  the  departure 
from  this  standard.  It  may  be  due  to  the  insistence  of  our 
superiors  to  go  further  into  the  matter  than  we  know  was  con- 
sistent, but  why  did  we  do  it?  Had  we  the  courage  of  our 
convictions  we  would  have  shown  our  superiors  the  fallacy  of 
such  procedure.  From  the  nature  of  conditions  they  could  not 
bave  known  what  we  did— or  should  know — about  painting,  and 
had  we  done  so,  our  railway  equipment  would  be  a  credit  to  us 
today.  There  are  too  many  cars  and  engines  turned  out  of  paint 
shops  at  the  present  time  that  look  as  if  they  were  painted  by 
laborers  instead  of  painters. 

Many  freak  ideas  have  been  advanced  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy. I  have  recollections  of  a  very  recent  occurrence  where  a 
superior  officer  required  his  forman  painter  to  use  only  a  coat  of 
flat  black  on  his  driving  wheels  and  lower  parts  and  no  varnish 
whatever.  In  another  case  which  I  have  in  mind  a  master 
mechanic  some  years  ago  told  how  he  was  practicing  economy 
in  his  paint  shop  by  omitting  the  removal  of  flash  and  scale 
bt!on  priming  his  tanks,  which  we,  as  practical  painters,  know 
is  entirety  wrong  and  wasting  gooA  materials,  and  in  our  ac- 


quiescence in  such  methods  there  is  no  economy,  no  sense  in 
it,  if  any  engine  or  car  is  worth  painting  it  is  worth  painting 
right    Better  be  guided  by  the  old  maxim : 


h  you  I 


The  equipment  of  any  railway  is  an  index  of  its  prosperity 
and  good  management,  just  as  a  clean,  well  kept  home  indicates 
the  good  housewife.  If  the  railway  has  ramshackle  dirty  cars 
and  engines,  and  the  shops  are  in  bad  condition,  the  employees 
soon  drift  into  a  similar  condition  and  don't  take  any  interest 
in  the  company's  welfare,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  clean,  well- 
kept  equipment  and  orderly  shop  imbues  the  employee  with  a 
spirit  of  thrift  and  industry,  and  nothing  contributes  so  much 
to  the  latter  condition  as  good,  practical,  common-sense  painting. 
Nothing  is  cheaper  today  in  railway  practice  than  practical  paint- 
ing ;  it  won't  average  5  per  cent  of  the  cost,  and  maintenance, 
yet  it  is  often  considered  of  little  moment  We,  as  master  paint- 
ers, are  asleep  on  the  job,  it  is  time  to  wake  up!  Let  us  reason 
with  our  superiors  in  this  matter  of  economy,  showing  them  the 
true,  as  opposed  to  false,  economy  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
they  will  defer  to  our  judgment  if  we  are  right  and  prove  it  to 
them.  Our  equipment  will  look  better,  last  longer  and  cost  less, 
and  to  us  will  be  given  due  credit 

Mr.  Butts;  I  would  ask  that  the  articles  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Little's  remarks  be  incorporated  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
convention. 

T.  R.  Cowan  (C.  P.) :  I  suggest  that  the  secretary  request 
the  Railway  Age  Gaselle  to  print  these  articles  so  that  they  may 
be  read  by  the  railway  officers. 

In  accordance  with  this  request  the  two  papers  are  abstracted 
below.  Carl  F.  Woods  in  a  paper  before  the  American  Chemical 
Society  said : 

It  is  probable  that  no  one  of  the  methods  used  in  railway  paint- 
ing embodies  the  maximum  efficiency  possible,  and  in  view 
of  the  very  large  amount  of  money  involved,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  entire  subject  be  given  careful  study  by  technical  chemists. 
The  cost  of  painting  the  same  type  of  car  varies  on  different 
roads  from  $30  to  $60,  or  even  more.  Some  roads  are  forced 
to  repaint  their  cars  every  two  years  while  other  roads 
by  means  of  an  annual  coat  of  varnish,  make  one  painting 
wear  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  The  color  and  varnish 
process  is  of  very  recent  origin  and  is  a  radical  departure 
from  the  older  lead  oil  and  sur facer  systems.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  new  process  is  that  the  fewer  the  num- 
ber of  coats  and  the  more  similar  these  coats  are  in  com- 
position, the  more  durable  will  be  the  final  results  obtained. 
With  this  in  view,  a  combination  of  coats  is  applied  which  arc  so 
composed  as  to  prime  the  wood,  prepare  a  surface,  and  obtain 
the  desired  color  at  the  same  time.  This  is  accomplished  by 
employing  heavy  silicate  paints,  containing  the  proper  color 
ground  in  the  same  kind  of  varnish,  each  coat  possessing  suit- 
able drying  qualities  for  its  respective  demands.  The  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  the  use  of  dark  colors,  such  as  green  or 
brown,  because  the  principal  ingredient  may  be  ocher,  umber  or 
some  other  natural  earth  pigment  which  not  only  produces  the 
desired  shade,  but  is  well  adapted  for  preparing  a  foundation. 
The  surface  so  obtained  is  covered  with  a  coat  of  the  body 
color  ground  in  varnish,  followed  by  one  thick  coat  of  finishing 
varnish. 

Each  of  the  processes  referred  to  has  its  specific  faults  and 
virtues.  The  "lead  and  oil"  process,  if  properly  applied,  re- 
quires from  three  to  four  weeks  and  the  application  of  ten  or 
more  coats.  The  "surfacer"  process  requires  about  the  same 
number  of  coats,  but,  owing  to  the  quick  drying  of  the  surfacers, 
requires  but  two  or  three  weeks  for  application.  The  "color 
and  varnish"  process  is  the  simplest  of  all,  and  has  been  applied 
with  apparently  successful  results  in  from  six  to  eight  days, 
with  an  application  of  four  to  six  coats.  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  aim  of  this  shorter  process  is  durability  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  that  appearance  is  in  a  measure  sacrificed.  On 
the  other  hand  the  process  is  dependent  upon  specially  made 
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paints  in  which  adulteration  is  difficult  of  detection,  and  which 
if  carelessly  made,  are  not  only  short  lived,  but  render  more 
difficult  the  refinishing  of  the  car.  It  has  been  shown  by  actual 
results  that  a  saving  of  $20  to  $30  can  be  made  on  the  painting 
of  each  car  and  an  increase  :n  life  obtained  of  from  five  to  ten 
years  by  the  adoption  of  scientilic  methods  of  finishing. 

Mr.  Copp's  reply  to  this  article  was  then  read  as  published  in 
the  Painterf  Magasine  and  is  abstracted  as  follows : 

Years  ago  the  cost  of  painting  a  first-class  passenger  coach 
was  estimated  at  about  $600,  and  about  three  months  was  re- 
quired to  do  it  Today  we  divide  both  the  time  and  the  cost 
very  nearly  by  six.  It  would  seem  that  the  economy  in  car 
painting  is  already  down  to  about  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
with  a  passable  finish  and  a  fair  degree  of  durability,  but  when 
this  chemist  tells  of  the  system  to  be  used  in  the  place  of 
the  lead  and  oil  and  a  surfacer  system  for  finishing  cars,  he  is 
talking  of  the  most  expensive  materials  that  can  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  as  are  all  varnish  color  productions.  Besides,  with  this 
system  the  labor  to  produce  the  requisite  surface  is  more  ex- 
pensive. He  says  "the  lead  and  oil  process,  if  properly  applied, 
requires  from  three  to  four  weeks  and  the  application  of  ten  or 
more  coats."  At  the  present  time  railway  shops  cut  this  time 
and  the  number  of  coats  for  this  work  about  in  half. 
.  The  surfacer  systems  require  only  five  coats  (and  three  of 
those  are  of  "rough  stuff")  to  the  color,  and  two  coats  of  color 
and  two  coats  of  varnish,  or  nine  coats  in  all.  And  they  have 
systems  of  doing  this  all  in  about  six  days !  But  there  is>  a 
knifing  system  of  three  coats  to  the  color  that  can  be  safely 
done  in  four  days.  He  says  his  varnish-color  method  of  four 
to  six  coats  can  be  done  in  six  to  eight  days. 

This  writer  concedes  and  advises,  for  some  classes  of  cars 
running  on  passenger  trains,  an  enamel  and  oil  combination 
finish  in  place  of  varnish,  the  priming  surfacing  having  been 
brought  up  with  lead  and  oil  predominating  in  suitable  pigments. 
These  cars  can  safely  run  four  years  without  shopping  at  alt 
His  statement  that  "some  roads  are  forced  to  paint  their  cars 
every  two  years,"  is  questioned.  They  may  cut  them  in  with  a 
thin  coat  of  color  before  varnishing  as  often  as  that,  but  a 
painted  car  means  one  so  badly  cracked  that  burning  off  or 
resurfacing  is  necessary.  He  also  says  that  annual  varnishing 
makes  a  painted  car  last  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Then  by 
all  means  keep  up  the  annual  varnishing  as  the  best  piece  of 
economy  imaginable. 

Mr.  Butts;  We  recently  have  revised  our  specifications  for 
painting  locomotives,  and  in  doing  so  we  have  retained  those 
parts  of  the  locomotive  that  need  to  be  done  in  a  way  to  en- 
hance the  good  looks  and  maintain  the  equipment  in  a  respect- 
able way.  For  instance,  the  cabs  and  upper  works  and  tanks, 
are  being  painted  as  well  as  they  were,  but  on  the  frames, 
trucks,  fireboxes,  pilots,  and  other  parts  of  the  locomotive  that 
get  covered  with  grease  the  first  trip  out,  one  coat  of  paint  is 
as  good'  as  any  number  of  coats.  In  this  way,  we  have  re- 
duced the  cost  of  painting  our  locomotives  nearly  one-half. 

Mr.  Watts:  There  has  been  much  progress  made  by  paint 
manufacturers  in  the  line  of  economy  and  durability,  also  the 
reverse;  but  unless  we  can  convince  our  superior  officers  that 
in  supplying  these  cheap  materials  there  is  no  true  economy  we 
cannot  accomplish  very  much  good. 

Mr.  Martin:  What  method  do  you  employ  on  your  driving 
wheels — one  coat? 

Mr,  Copp :    No ;  we  give  them  two, 

Mr.  Butts ;  We  have  a  separate  specification  for  freight  en- 
gines and  passenger  engines.  When  we  go  down  to  the  iron, 
we  prime  it  with  a  first  class  metallic  primer,  and  follow  it  with 
what  we  call  the  intermediate  coat,  and  then  knife  it  in  or  sand- 
paper it  to  get  a  good  surface.  When  they  return  to  the  shop, 
we  use  our  judgment  Sometimes  one  coat  will  do,  and  some- 
times not,  depending  on  the  condition.  We  do  all  the  exposed 
parts  of  our  engine  in  the  same  way,  the  driving  wheels,  cab, 
sandbox,  upper  works  and  body  of  the  tank  and  cylinders.    New 


work,  we  give  the  trucks  two  coats;  when  they  come  in  for  re- 
pairs, we  give  them  one.  We  clean  them  thoroughly  before  we 
paint  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Cook ;  The  papers  presented  have  so  clearly  enunciated 
the  principles  of  this  association  in  regard  to  railway  painting, 
that  I  feel  we  can  put  ourselves  on  record  with  reference  to  that 
subject  Therefore,  I  move  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  associa- 
tion that  real  economy  and  the  limit  of  economy  is  reache3  by 
the  practical  painting  of  railway  equipment  (The  motion  was 
carried.) 


REMOVING  VARNISH  FROM  CAR  INTERIORS. 

A.  H.  Phillips  (N.  Y.  O.  &  W.)  :  After  inspecting  the 
interior  of  the  car  when  shopped  for  general  painting,  we  often 
find  the  window  caps,  door  casings  and  jams,  also  some  parts 
around  the  lavatories,  badly  bruised  and  mutilated,  and  in  order 
that  the  painter  may  make  a  satisfactory  job  of  refinishing.  the 
cabinet  maker  needs  to  scrape  them.  The  cabinet  maker  makes 
use  of  the  varnish  remover,  to  remove  the  old  varnish,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  do  the  scraping  more  quickly.  If  the  painter 
removed  the  varnish  and  the  cabinet  maker  followed  with  the 
scraper  it  would  necessitate  two  men  on  the  job  with  two  dif- 
ferent prices.  When  about  all  the  old  varnish  needs  to  be  re- 
moved, we  assign  the  entire  job  to  the  painter,  after  which  the 
cabinet  makers  scrape  or  replace  with  new,  all  parts  necessary. 

Mr.  Butts :  In  our  shop,  the  inspector  goes  through  the  car- 
he  is  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  interior  work — and  marks  up 
all  the  places  to  be  removed.  The  painters  do  the  removing; 
the  carpenters  do  the  smoothing  and  finishing  necessary  to  be 
done,  if  any.  We  think  the  painters,  having  the  toots  and  the 
training,  can  do  it  better  than  the  carpenters. 

Mr.  Quest:  Our  practice  is  about  the  same,  except  that  if  the 
abrasions  are  not  too  bad,  the  painters  bleach  them  with  oxalic 
acid.  The  seat  arms,  as  a  rule,  are  scraped;  but  generally  we 
remove  the  varnish,  and  have  the  scraping  done  afterwards. 
There  are  many  times,  in  a  light  colored  car,  when  time  can  be 
saved  by  bleaching  out  the  spots  and  touching  them  up. 

Mr.  Miller:  You  do  not  require  r^cular  painters  to  do  the 
cleaning,  do  you? 

Mr.  Quest :  No.  We  do  that  with  a  cheaper  grade  of  labor. 
We  have  no  piece  price  for  it,  but  do  it  with  a  cheaper  gang 
of  men. 

Mr.  Hutchinson :  On  all  fittings  removed  from  the  car,  we 
supply  the  cabinet  maker  with  the  remover,  and  expect  him  to 
complete  the  work. 

W.  J.  Russell  (G,  T.):  My  experience  is  that  the  cheaper 
class  of  workmen  is  the  more  expensive.  I  believe  the  ones  to  do 
the  finishing  are  the  ones  to  do  the  removing,  I  have  removed 
the  varnish  on  several  cars,  and  never  touched  the  filling,  never 
got  below  the  shellac,  and  made  a  fine  job,  but  I  had  to  do  it 
nilh  mechanics.  A  laborer,  when  he  gets  down  to  the  wood, 
take  off  the  filling. 

Mr,  Hutchinson:  I  select  what  you  might  call  in  all  shops 
the  handy  man,  the  intelligent  man,  who  takes  an  interest  in  his 
work,  and  who  in  a  short  time  is  particularly  interested  in  that 
operation.    In  a  short  time  he  becomes  efficient  at  it 

A.  J.  Bush  (D.  &  H.)  :  Our  practice  is  the  same  as  that  of 
Mr.  Russell.  The  inside  finishers  do  that  work,  and  we  never 
allow  the  cabinet  makers  to  have  varnish  remover  except  by 
special  permission.  On  window  caps,  where  it  is  hard,  we  some- 
times give  them  some ;  but  I  think  the  work  should  generally 
be  done  by  the  men  who  understand  it 

W.  Bailey  (B,  &  M.)  ;  I  favor  the  painters  doing  this  work. 
I  believe  the  men  who  put  it  on  should  take  it  off.  It  is  a  dis- 
agreeable job,  but  I  believe  it  belongs  to  the  painters, 

Mr.  Cook :  I  believe  that  the  work  assigned  to  the  cabinet 
makers  should  be  to  repair  all  defects  and  to  remove  all  stains 
that  cannot  be  removed  by  varnish  remover.  I  will  move  that 
we  go  on  record  to  that  effect.     (The  imotioi|\^M  carried.) 
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HEADLININQS  OF  PAS8ENQER  CARS. 

James  Gratton  (B.  R.  &  P.);  I  have  looked  into  the  various 
makes  of  headlining  material  in  our  cars,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
composite  board  is  the  most  suitable  headlining  material  from 
the  painters'  standpoint,  as  heat  and  moisture  do  not  affect  it 
the  same  as  wood  veneer  and  other  headlining  materials.  The 
composite  board  is  an  excellent  non-conductor,  it  is  impervious 
to  sound,  will  keep  out  heat  and  cold  and  is  not  distorted  by 
shocks  and  strains,  it  will  not  check,  crack  or  blister,  as  is  the 
case  with  veneer  headlining  when  exposed  to  moisture  and  to 
extremes  of  temperature. 

When  putting  in  new  headlinings  prime  the  front  and  the 
back  of  the  sheets  before  applying.  After  the  headlining  is  in 
place,  putty  all  the  defects  and  give  it  two  leveling  coats  of 
surfacer,  and  rub  with  No.  lyi  sandpaper  and  apply  two 
coats  of  flat  color  to  harmonize  with  the  interior  finish  of  the 
car,  decorate  in  gold  (we  use  one  M~in.  gold  stripe)  and  apply 
two  coats  of  pate  body  varnish.  When  thoroughly  hard,  rub 
down  to  an  egg  shell  finish  or  leave  in  the  gloss  as  may  be 
desired. 

To  maintain  headlinings  finished  in  the  natural  wood,  we  clean 
and  refinish  in  the  natural  wood  finish  as  long  as  they  present 
a  fair  appearance.  After  they  become  discolored  from  length  of 
service,  repeated  varnishing,  burning  around  lamps,  or  from  a 
defective  roof  or  where  the  veneering  comes  apart  requiring 
removal  and  replacing  with  new  sheets,  or  where  they  have 
been  elaborately  decorated  with  scrolls  and  stripes  (which  in  the 
present  age  is  a  thing  of  the  past)  and  which  to  patch  and  re- 
decorate would  be  unsatisfactory  and  expensive,  we  consider  it 
best  to  thoroughly  sandpaper,  apply  one  coat  of  filler  and  two 
coats  of  flat  color  to  harmonize  with  the  interior  finish  of  the 
car,  and  two  coats  of  pale  body  varnish.  When  thoroughly  hard, 
rub  down  to  an  egg  shell  finish  or  leave  in  the  gloss,  as  de- 
sired. At  such  times  as  the  car  needs  shopping  again  we  find 
that  a  headlining  finished  in  this  way  will  clean  up  very  nicely 
and  will  not  need  any  further  expense  added  to  it  other  than 
cleaning  and  revarnishing  or  going  over  with  a  good  emulsion 

T.  R.  Cowan  (C.  P.)  :  The  ceilings  or  headlinings,  known  as 
the  Empire  style,  consist  of  veneer  of  several  layers  cut  and 
pressed  into  the  required  shapes  and  forms.  They  are  given  a 
good  coat  of  paint  before  being  placed  in  position ;  this  pro- 
tects the  back  from  dampness.  'After  the  veneer  is  fitted  the 
screw  holes  and  joints  are  primed  and  puttied  with  hard'  putty ; 
they  are  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  and  then  sand- 
papered down.  A  good  coat  of  glue  size  is  then  applied  to  the 
veneers,  using  fish  glue  reduced  to  a  proper  working  consistency, 
and  allowed  to  dry  before  canvas  is  applied.  Duck  canvas  of  a 
very  strong  quality  is  then  cut  to  the  required  shapes  to  fit,  and 
given  a  good  heavy  coating  of  size  which  is  an  equal  preparation 
of  glue  and  flour  made  into  a  very  strong  adhesive  cement. 
This  should  stand  a  short  time  after  sizing  to  allow  for  any 
shrinkage  that  may  take  place. 

The  canvas  is  then  placed  in  position,  being  well  rolled  and 
rubbed  out  to  remove  air  blisters  and  cre-"\ses.  It  should  be 
allowed  to  set  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  to  properly  dry. 
The  canvas  then  receives  a  good  coat  of  glue  she,  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  missing  any  portion  of  the  canvas,  as  any 
unsized  parts  will  make  the  painting  look  patchy.  When 
dried,  the  canvas  is  ready  to  receive  its  first  coat  of  paint, 
a  good  strong  color  being  well  brushed  into  the  canvas.  The 
next  operation  is  that  of  glazing.  All  seams  are  glazed  evenly 
so  that  the  joints  of  the  canvas  will  not  be  noticeable.  When 
properly  dry  it  is  given  a  good  sandpapering  to  even  down 
any  heavy  glazing  or  putty  spots.  The  second,  third  and  fourth 
coats  are  given,  using  a  tint  suitable  for  the  gilding  grounds  of 
Dutch  melal  or  aluminum  leaf— such  colors  as  yellow  and  silver 

TTie   ceiling .  is  .now   ready   ior   the    gilder,    who   prepares   a 


strong  gilding  size  and  goes  over  the  whole  surface  evenly.  The 
lacquer  can  be  used  of  any  shade  and  according  to  the  style 
of  ornamental  work  to  be  applied.  Stencils  can  be  cut  for  any 
design  and  the  colors  used  in  stencilling  should  not  be  too  dark. 
I  think  a  color  similar  to  the  lacquered  work  (a  few  shades 
darker)  produces  a  good  effect;  much  better  than  dark  lines. 
Three  coats  of  rubbing  varnish  are  applied  to  the  work,  allow- 
ing the  usual  time  of  drying  between  coats.  These  headlinings 
as  a  rule  are  only  varnished  every  five  or  six  years.  We  do 
not  rub  them  because  the  projections  on  the  canvas  would 
only    rub   through. 

Agasoie  Headlining.— Ovi  method  of  preparing  these  head- 
linings is  to  first  of  all  give  to  the  back  a  good  coat  of  strong 
brown  paint,  missing  no  part  of  iL  These  sheets  are  then  ready 
for  painting,  but  in  cases  where  rough  surfaces  might  occasionally 
be  received,  the  following  method  might  be  employed.  The  inner 
side  of  the  sheet  is  rubbed  down  till  smooth,  using  coarse  sand- 
paper. Use  a  block  slightly  smaller  than  a  full  sheet  o{  sand- 
paper to  allow  for  tacking  down.  This  block  is  well  weighted 
on  top,  a  long  handle  is  inserted  in  the  block,  and  the  block  is 
moved  all  over  the  surface  of  the  board,  which  in  a  very  short 
time  will  take  on  a  very  smooth  face. 

The  board  is  then  ready  for  the  carpenters  to  nail  up  in 
position.  After  the  lining  is  fitted  it  is  given  a  good  strong 
priming  coat,  and  when  dry  all  the  holes  are  puttied  up  and 
glazed  where  necessary,  and  left  to  dry  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Before  receiving  the  second  coat  it  is  again  well  sand- 
papered, and  it  is  also  sandpapered  before  the  final  coats.  The 
second  and  third  coats  are  of  the  standard  colors,  the  principal 
of  which  is  green  and  very  pale.  These  coats  do  not  want  to 
dry  bright,  but  a  little  on  the  flat  side,  which  makes  the  sten- 
cilling work  mu^  better,  and  gives  cleaner  edges.  Both  of 
these  coats  are  well  stippled. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  decorating.  The  headlinings 
receive  three  coats  of  rubbing  varnish  slightly  thinned  with  tur- 
pentine which  prevents  any  discoloration  on  the  light  painted 
work  for  the  first  coat,  and  pure  varnish  is  used  for  the  second 
and  final  coats.    The  majority  of  the  ceilings  are  left  bright. 

The  great  feature  of  these  ceilings  is  that  they  can  be  welt 
washed  at  terminal  points  without  any  fear  of  water  penetrating 
the  joints  and  cracking  or  lifting  it  as  would  be  the  case  with 
wood  veneer  work. 

E.  T.  Condon  (N.  P.)  :  From  my  experience  of  over  thirty 
years  in  painting  cars,  no  material  has  been  found,  up  to  the 
present  time,  more  suitable  for  headlinings  than  the  three-ply 
wooden  lining.  When  surfacing,  if  the  wood  has  an  open  grain, 
fill,  varnish  and  rub.  With  poplar  use  outside  body  surfacers 
up  to  the  color  coats.  The  back  of  the  lining  should  be  made  as 
nearly  waterproof  as  possible.  First,  all  the  paper  glued  over 
joints  should  be  removed  and  the  back  of  the  lining  before  being 
put  into  the  car  should  be  thoroughly  primed  and  then  given 
two  good  coats  of  oxide  of  iron  paint,  the  last  coat  to  contain 
a  good  proportion  of  spar  varnish,  or  a  varnish  that  contains 
a  hard  gum.  When  the  face  of  the  lining  is  brought  up  to  the 
color  coats,  and  the  back  is  thoroughly  painted,  the  lining  should 
be  put  up;  putty  all  the  nail  holes  and  joints,  and  proceed  with 
the  color. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  our  people  bought  the  first  cars 
with  a  veneer  lining.  We  have  some  of  those  cars  on  the  road 
today  with  their  linings  in  a  fairly  good  condition.  These  cars 
were  roofed  with  a  good  quality  of  tin  and  about  every  three 
years  the  headlinings  were  cleaned  up  and  given  a  coat  of  var- 
nish. For  ten  or  fifteen  years  we  had  no  trouble  with  veneer 
blistering  or  buckling  as  we  do  today  on  comparatively  new 
cars  and  in  order  to  maintain  our  old  and  new  linings  we  must 
first  maintain  the  roofs.  In  the  purchase  of  new  cars  specifi- 
cations should  demand  that  all  the  linings  should  have  three 
good  coats  of  paint  on  the  back,  painted  in  the  manner  I  have 
suggested,  and  special  attention  should  be  jivin  to  tJ 
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the  majority  of  cases  leaky  roofs  are  the  cause  of  all  blistering 
and  buckling. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  showed  that  there  was  con- 
siderable trouble  experienced  with  all  kinds  of  headlinings,  and 
to  give  the  sense  of  the  convention  Mr.  Cook  make  the  following 
motion;  "The  convention  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  of  the 
standard  headlinings  in  use  are  suitable  from  the  painters'  stand- 
point, provided  they  are  properly  made  and  seasoned  before  be- 
ing put  in  place,  that  they  be  protected  by  at  least  three  good  pro- 
tective coats  of  paint  on  the  back  and  edges,  and  that  they  be 
properly  put  up  in  the  car."    This  motion  was  carried. 

CLEANING  PAINTED  PARTS  OF  LOCOMOTIVES. 

John  D.  Wright  (B.  &  O.)  :  The  prominent  parts  of  a  loco- 
motive, such  as  the  tank,  cab,  dome  and  sandbox  casings,  boiler- 
jacket,  driving  wheels,  etc,  ace  usually  painted  with  more  care 
than  the  less  prominent  parts,  and  they  are  also  cleaned  better 
at  the  roundhouses,  while  the  locomotives  are  in  service.  For 
such  parts,  I  have  not  found  a  better  method  of  cleaning  than 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  scrubbing  with  a  neutral  soap,  pul- 
verized pumice  stone  and  water,  not  forgetting  to  apply  plenty 
of  elbow  grease,  and  to  rinse  off  all  traces  of  the  soap.  It  may 
be  necessary,  occasionally,  to  scrape  off  an  accumulation  of  dirt, 
or  remove  an  excess  of  grease,-  washing  certain  parts  with  ben- 
zine and  wiping  dry  with  waste.  This,  however,  should  always 
be  done  before  washing  with  soap.  The  less  prominent  parts, 
such  as  frames,  trucks,  truck- wheels,  pipes,  etc,  which  receive 
less  cleaning  during  the  period  the  engines  are  in  service  require 
somewhat  different  treatment  There  is  often  a  thick  accumu- 
lation of  dirt  and  grease  on  some  of  these  parts  which  cannot 
be  removed  with  soap  and  water.  This  is  best  removed  by  scrap- 
ing with  scrapers,  or  a  putty  knife,  and  then  washing  with  ben- 
zine and  wiping  dry  with  waste. 

The  benzine  we  use  for  cleaning  purposes  runs  from  54  to  58 
deg.  Baume.  It  is  not  very  much  lighter  than  coal-oil,  which 
runs  from  46  to  48  deg.  Baumi,  and  is  not  nearly  so  inflammable 
as  the  68  deg,  Baum£  gasoline  used  in  torches,  commonly  known 
as  deodorized  stove  gasoline.  The  fire  insurance  inspectors  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  inflammable  liquids  around  shop  buildings, 
but  up  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  unable  to  find  a  suitable 
substitute  for  benzine  which  will  clean  the  greasy  parts  of  a 
locomotive  as  effectively  as  this  petroleum  product. 

Mr.  Quest :  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  get  along  without  ben- 
zine in  the  paint  shop.    There  is  nothing  that  will  take  its  place. 

A.  P.  Dane  (B.  &  M.)  :  On  the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  motive 
power  department  has  been  restricted  in  the  use  of  benzine.  We 
used  turpentine  until  it  got  to  be  75  or  80  cents  a  gallon,  and 
I  suggested  a  substitute  for  it.  which  we  have  been  using  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  is  about  one-half  the  price  of 
the   pure  turpentine. 

Mr.  Butts:  Our  method  is  to  take  kerosene  oil,  and  clean 
thoroughly  with  that,  and  then  take  a  piece  of  waste,  saturated 
with  a  substitute  for  turpentine— we  have  one  costing  32  cents 
a  gallon,  which  satisfies  as  to  the  flash  point  danger — and  clean 
off  the  face  of  the  work  that  needs  to  dry  the  hardest,  and  where 
there  would  be  objection  to  slow  drying,  and  wipe  off  the  sur- 
plus oil  with  that.  At  one  point  I  found  that  they  did  not  have 
a  substitute  for  turpentine,  and  the  man  had  gone  to  a  sawmill 
and  got  very  fine  sawdust,  and  after  taking  off  the  worst  grease 
with  kerosene  oil.  he  had  taken  waste  and  rubbed  the  fine  saw- 
dust into  it,  and  had  gone  over  it  with  that.  It  didn't  cost  any- 
thing but  the  labor,  and  was  a  very  good  job. 

Mr.  Dane:  We  have  used  kerosene,  for  instance,  on  the  ec- 
centric straps,  driving  boxes,  inside  of  drivers,  and  the  motion 
work.  The  grease  is  an  inch  thick  sometimes,  and  it  is  scraped, 
and  kerosene  is  used.  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to  paint  over 
anything  cleaned  with  kerosene  and  nothing  else.  It  leaves  an 
oily  surface,  and  it  does  not  thoroughly  clean.  The  turpentine 
substitute  gives  entire  satisfaction. 


PAINT  MIXING  VEHICLES. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  presented  in  an  interesting  man- 
ner by  C  E.  Copp  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  He  mentioned  vari- 
ous articles  recently  published  in  technical  magazines  which 
bore  on  this  subject.  In  speaking  of  substitutes  for  linseed  oil 
he  quoted  from  a  paper  written  by  Maximilian  Toch,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  proceedings  of  the  Faint  and  Varnish  Society  of 
London,  Eng..  as  follows :  "In  speaking  of  fish  oil,  it  has  been 
stated  that  menhaden  oil  properly  bleached  or  refined  docs  not 
produce  as  hard  a  film  as  linseed  oil,  but  this  I  am  inclined 
to  dispute.  If  raw  iinseed  oil  is  mixed  with  a  pigment,  il  makes 
a  very  poor,  spongy,  badiy  adherent  film,  but  if  a  good  drier  is 
added  with  the  proper  kind  of  a  dilnent,  this  is  overcome.  The 
same  is  true  of  fish  oil,  and  if  fish  oil  is  treated  with  the  proper 
tungate  drier,  the  film  produced  has  a  number  of  advantages 
over  linseed  oil."  Mr.  Toch  also  speaks  favorably  of  China 
wood  oil  and  soya  bean  oil.  Quoting  from  a  New  England  rail- 
way chemist,  Mr.  Copp  says :  "Soya  bean  oil  so  much  resembles 
linseed  oil  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  difference,  and  it  is 
produced  at  about  one-half  the  cost  of  linseed  oil.  In  regard  to 
turpentines,  there  are  many  substitutes,  the  most  of  them  con- 
sisting of  about  75  per  cent,  of  a  carefully  distilled  petroleum 
oil  and  25  per  cent  of  turpentine." 

Mr.  Copp  believes  that  there  are  many  of  these  substitutes 
that  can  be  used  to  good  advantage,  if  not  in  all  work,  on  a  cer- 
tain class  of  work.  He  says,  "I  have  seen  a  board  exposed  two 
years  on  one-half  of  which  the  semi-paste  paint  was  thinned 
for  use  wholly  with  a  substitute  paint  oil,  the  other  half  with 
linseed  oil,  and  the  half  with  the  substitute  oil  looked  the  best.i 
I  believe  that  for  freight  car  work,  if  the  semi-paste  paint  is 
furnished  ground  in  pure  linseed  oil  it  can  be  safely  thinned 
with  a  very  nearly  all  substitute  paint  oil.  But  for  passenger 
car  work,  especially  when  one  prepares  his  own  primers  and 
surfacers  of  lead  and  oil,  I  would  advise  adherence  to  the  use 
of  linseed  oil,  and  the  purer  and  better  prepared  the  better." 

When  speaking  of  turpentine  he  again  quotes  Mr.  Toch  as 
follows :  "Turpentine  has  absolutely  no  value  whatever  as  a 
binding  paint  material.  If  turpentine  is  flowed  over  a  sheet  of 
glass  there  should  be  no  residue  left  on  the  glass  after  it  has 
stood  for  twenty  minutes.  Now  if  a  petroleum  product  is  con- 
sidered that  will  also  evaporate  in  twenty  minutes,  and  one 
which  contains  no  product  that  is  harmful  to  the  pigment  or  the 
oil,  and  ore  which  gives  fluidity  and  unctousness  to  the  paint  or 
varnish,  and  which  costs  one-fourth  the  price  of  turpentine.  I 
say  that  we  are  pulling  the  wool  over  our  own  eyes  to  use  tur- 
pentine, if  we  can  demonstrate  that  the  petroleum  product  is 
equal."  A  substitute  can  be  made  by  mixing  varnish  makers' 
naphtha  and  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  in  such  proportions  as  is 
suited  to  the  work  at  hand.  Such  naphtha  should  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  60  deg.  Baume,  or  the  deodorized  varnish  makers' 
naphtha  may  be  used  and  2  parts  of  the  latter  mixed  with  one 
part  pure  turpentine  will  meet  all  requirements. 


OUTPUT  OF  THE   PASSENGER   CAR   PAINT   SHOP. 

T.  J.  Hutchinson  (G.  T.)  :  The  output  of  the  passenger  oar 
paint  shop  is  dependent  on  the  following  departments :  The  stores 
department;  the  traffic  department,  and  the  different  brandies  of 
the  car  department.  The  first  move  towards  reform,  I  bflieve. 
must  be  made  through  the  stores  department  by  the  introduction 
of  a  more  vigilant  co-operative  system  in  the  purchase  and  punc- 
tual delivery  of  all  staple  material.  Due  allowance  of  course, 
must  be  made  for  all  unforeseen  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met 
in  obtaining  material  for  special  purposes. 

Unfortunately  on  some  of  our  railway  lines  the  passenger 
traffic  department  officials  are  permitted  to  independently  control 
the  care,  and  maintenance  of  their  passenger  equipment  in  serv- 
ice, and  wherever  this  system  fiSliih  vngue  with  the  u'lial  in- 
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experienced  help  employed  at  terminal  points,  the  tendency  is 
inevitably  towards  neglect,  and  extremes  of  service,  both  of 
which  so  long  as  the  above  conditions  exist  are  unsurmountable 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  the  master  painter  working  with  an 
eye  toward  quality  and  economy,  as  well  as  the  maximum 
output.  To  safely  keep  up  railway  passenger  equipment  in  service 
it  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  all  first-class  cars  should  be 
shopped  for  general  repairs  every  twelve  or  fifteen  months,  and 
this  particularly  applies  to  the  exterior  painting. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  took  from  one  to  three  months  to 
properly  paint  a  railway  coach.  Railway  managers  generally 
became  dissatisfied,  and  demanded  a  sytsem  that  would  shorten 
this  time,  but  mark  you,  without  impairing  the  durability  of  the 
work.  Railway  service  is  the  most  severe  test  you  can  give 
paint  or  varnish,  and  the  work  of  days  cannot  be  safely  crowded 
into  hours,  as  the  quicker  drying  you  make  your  paint  or  var- 
nish, the  shorter  lived  is  the  work;  but  this  problem  has  been 
satisfactorily  solved  in  the  production  of  the  railway  coach  sur- 
facers  now  in  use  on  the  principal  railway  lines  of  this  country. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  busy  season  we  find  insuBUcient  shop 
capacity,  and  antiquated  machinery  a  great  obstacle  to  handling 
equipment  in  order,  and  getting  it  through  the  shops  on  time. 
Shop  capacity  could  be  greatly  augmented  by  having  the  yard 
tracks  adjacent  to  the  shop  equipped  with  heat,  air  and  water 
service  pipes,  where  much  preliminary  work,  such  as  stripping, 
and  interior  washing  might  be  done. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  the  repair  of  car  fit- 
tings all  interior  coach  equipment  should  be  removed  in  the 
yard  and  sent  to  the  shop  for  washing,  and  the  necessary 
cabinet  shop  repairs.  Of  course  in  winter  the  outside  sash  and 
doors  can  be  left  in  place  until  car  is  shopped.  This  will  de- 
cidedly advance  the  work  in  the  cabinet  and  sash  rooms,  allow- 
ing much  needed  time  for  the  varnish  to  harden  before  the  trim- 
mers take  the  car  to  fit  it  up  for  service. 

G.  W.  Lord  (B.  &  M.) ;  There  are  many  departments  hinder- 
ing the  output  of  the  passenger  car  paint  shop;  perhaps  un- 
avoidably in  trying  their  best  to  keep  up  their  end  So  every  de- 
partment from  the  head  down  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  these 
delays  and  try  to  overcome  them  as  much  as  possible.  By  so 
doing,  they  will  help  the  output.  There  should  be  a  com- 
petent man  looking  after  the  stripping  of  all  coaches,  looking 
after  every  piece  removed;  see  that  it  is  all  right  and  in  con- 
dition to  go  back  before  it  is  sent  to  the  paint  shop.  If 
parts  are  broken  or  missing,  or  there  are  changes  to  be  made, 
they  should  be  replaced  and  fitted  at  once,  not  waiting  until 
the  coach  is  to  be  hung  up,  then  telling  us  this  or  that  has  got  to 
be  done. 

Foremen  of  the  different  departments  should  work  closely 
together  all  of  the  time.  Get  together  occasionally  and  com- 
pare notes,  so  that  when  the  coaches  are  ready  to  hang  up,  all 
the  parts  will  be  complete,  and  nothing  be  waiting  to  be  done; 
thereby  you  avoid  holding  the  car,  which  is  taking  up  valuable 
room.  When  you  take  coaches  out  of  the  paint  shop  you  should 
have  others  to  lake  their  places,  or  your  men  will  soon  be  out 
of  work.  Sending  out  four  or  live  coaches  today,  then  waiting 
for  several  days  before  filling  {heir  places,  does  not  help  the  out- 
put of  any  shop,  but  delays  it.  I  do  not  mean  filling  the  shop 
with  old  or  unrepaired  coaches,  but  coaches  that  have  been  over- 
hauled and  ready  for  the  painters  to  continue  their  work. 

Changing  over  the  steam  heating,  air  brakes,  signal  valves, 
tool  boxes  in  the  saloons,  burned  or  water  soaked  head  linings 
or  taking  down  lamps,  and  many  other  things  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  car  comes  to  the  shop.  If  this  is  done, 
you  will  help  the  output.  Holding  cars  for  some  missing  or 
broken  part,  after  you  have  worked  nights  and  Sundays  to  get 
them  out  on  time,  does  not  help  the  output,  and  tljc  poor  painter 
at  the  end  of  the  month  is  blamed  for  not  putting  out  more 
cars.  There  is  but  one  solution  to  get  best  results  and  that  is 
to  have  aJI  the  departments  work  and  pull  together,  by  so  doing 
yaa  will  help  the  output. 


Mr.  Brazen  It  won't  do  you  painters  any  good  to  talk  on 
this  if  you  talk  until  doomsday.  You  are  the  last  ones  to  get 
the  car.  Mr.  Lord  says  you  must  have  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  departments.  That  is,  of  course,  true.  The  only  way  is 
to  have  the  general  foreman  of  the  car  department  a  broad- 
gage  fellow,  and  as  much  interested  in  the  paint  shop  as  in  the 
cabinet  shop.  Mr.  Butts  started  to  stop  permitting  any  work 
being  done  in  the  paint  shop.  He  says  he  can't  varnish 
the  car  well  if  you  arc  going  to  raise  dust  in  there.  We,  of 
course,  knew  that,  but  they  were  after  us  for  cars.  The  cor- 
pqrations  do  not  own  enough  equipment  to  properly  protect 
their  paint  shops.  The  men  in  the  position  I  am  in  know  what 
you  are  up  against,  and  we  appreciate  your  position.  It  is  the 
car  department  men  that  have  to  give  you  the  work  before  you 
can  finish  it 

Mr.  Hutchinson:  I  wish  all  the  master  car  builders  and 
superintendents  would  take  as  much  interest  in  the  paint  shop 
as  my  friend  Mr.  Brazer  does.  It  would  tend  greatly  to  add  to 
the  efficiency  and  increase  the  output  of  our  paint  shops. 


LINSEED  OIL. 


W.  O.  Quest  (P.  &  L.  E.).  NotwithsUnding  all  interested 
adverse  claims  made,  we  are  still  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  sel- 
lected,  especially  prepared,  old  re h able  linseed  oil  is  the 
king  of  paint  and  varnish  oils,  basing  this  conviction  and 
claim  on  the  fact  that  with  but  few  exceptions,  if  any,  the  best 
substitute  reducing  oils  of  the  past  and  today  contain  certain  fixed 
percentages  of  linseed  oil,  the  quality  and  price  usually  being 
based  on  the  quantity  of  linseed  oil  used  in  the  combination  of 
the  cheaper  selling  substitute.  The  substitute  paint  oils  of  to- 
day are  the  undoubted  achievement  of  a  demand  backed  up  by 
brains ;  we  consequently  have  no  hesitation  in  openly  saying  that 
it  is  our  honest  belief  that  the  quality  of  the  best  grade  of  the 
so-called  substances,  or  reducing  oils,  is  much  better  than  it 
was  fifteen  years  ago;  that  this  improvement,  owing  to  de- 
mand, has  been  steady  and  substantial,  the  proof  of  such  a  state- 
ment being  the  fact  of  the  sale  of  thousands  upon  thousands  ol 
increased  gallons  of  the  product  each' year.  It  is  our  further 
belief  that  there  is  no  one  special  consuming  craftsman  of 
today,  fully  capable  of  slating  the  many  safe  uses  that  a  first- 
class  substitute  paint  oil  can  be  put  to.  Individually,  for  many 
years,  we  have  been  safely  using  these  oils  in  our  shop  formulas. 

The  best  substitute  paint  oils  being  purpbsely  made  more 
volatile  in  their  make-up,  certainly  have  a  great  advantage  over 
the  best  straight  linseed  oil  in  the  car  paint  shop,  which  in  many 
instances  is  ruined  where  attempting  to  promote  its  drying 
qualities  with  a  non-assimilating  cold- stirred -in- Japan,  which  as 
a  rule,  has  nothing  to  recommend  it  other  than  its  cheapness. 
We  have  safely  and  economically,  in  both  time  and  labor 
cost,  substituted  paint  oils  in  our  freight  painting  depart- 
ment for  over  twenty  years.  We  have  also  safely  used  the 
same  material  throughout  in  our  general  all  paint  finishing  work 
which  needed  reducing.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  we  think  the  manufactured  paint  oil  to  be  one  of  the  most 
indispensable  of  materials  in  the  car  paint  shop  formulas,  that, 
where  skillfully  judged  for  quality  and  use,  there  is  only  one 
greater  mistake  that  can  be  made,  which  would  be  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  advantageously  operate  a  railway  car  and  loco- 
motive paint  shop  without  the  use  of  a  judged  safe,  first-class 
substitute  paint  oil. 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS. 

John  T.  McCracken,  of  the  Interboro,  New  York  City,  was 
elected  president;  A.  J,  Bush,  Delaware  &  Hudson,  Oneonla, 
N.  Y.,  first  vice-president;  0.  P.  Wilkins,  Norfolk  &  Western, 
Roanoke,  Va.,  second  vice-president,  and  Albert  P.  Dane,  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  Reading,  Mass.,  secretary-treasurer.  The  places 
receiving  the  three  highest  number  of  votes  for  the  next  plac 
of  meeting  were  Denver,  Colo. ;  Cedar  P9int,  Ohio,  a 
Mass.,  in  the  order  named. 
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Froni  tbe  JunUta  Sbopi  of  Ihe   PtnosylTanii. 

MILLING    CUTTEKS    FOB    SIDE    RODS. 

ew  type  of  milling  cutter  to  be  used  in  milling  fluted  side 
s  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  cutters  are  formed  to  the  true 
.  of  helixes  instead  of  being  straight  as  was  the  fonner 


practice.  The  helical  blade  gives  a  constant  cutting  edge  for  the 
full  width  of  the  cutter,  while  the  straight  edge  has  a  variable 
cutting  angle  which  is  too  acute  at  one  end  and  too  obtuse  at 
tbe  other,  and  correct  only  at  the  center.  Each  cutter  blade. 
has  three  cylindric  bushings  secured  by  set  screws,  the  bushings 
having  a  flat  taper  face  which  wedges  against  the  blades  when 
the  screws  are  tightened  up,  holding  them  in  position. 

While  this  method  of  securing  the  cutter  blades  may  appear 
to  be  expensive,  it  is  found  that  the  milling  cutters  of  any  diam- 
eter can  be  made  for  a  considerably  less  cost  per  inch  of  width 
than  is  charged  by  the  manufacturers.  To  provide  the  necessary 
rigidity  the  hole  for  the  arbor  is  made  one-half  the  extreme 
diameter   of  the    cutter.     In   order  to   hold   the   arbor  firmly 


Fig.  1— Milling  Cutter*  for  Fluting  Side  Rodi. 


Fig.  2— TIra  Heater  with  Rotating  Table. 

against  the  work  a  substantial  intermediate  support  is  supplied, 
which  shortens  the  span  of  the  arbor  between  the  bearings.  This 
rigid  construction  materially  increases  the  output  of  the  ma- 
chine, as  it  does  away  with  chattering  and  enables  the  operator 
to  run  with  a  heavier  feed. 

TIRE    HEATER. 

A  tire  heater  of  simple  construction  and  one  that  will  take 
care  of  about  29  locomotives  per  month  is  shown  in  Figs.  2, 
3  and  4,     It  consists  of  a  furnace  with  only  one  burner  and  a 


Fig.  3 — Hood  for  Tire  Heater. 
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turntable  which  will  hold  two  tires.  The  table  is  revolved  as 
fast  as  the  portion  of  the  tire  in  front  of  the  furnace  becomes 
sufficiently  heated.  The  furnace' or  hood  is  lined  with  firebrick 
,3nd  is  suspended  from  the  wall  by  a  small  crane,  as  shown,  so 
that  it  can  be  moved  up  to  and  away  from  the  table  according  to 


ROD    ENDS. 

A  novel  method  of  cutting  onl  the  jaw  ends  of  side  rods  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6.  A  gang  cold  saw  is  used  with  the  two  saws 
set  the  required  distance  apart.     Instead  of  the  slow  recipro- 


Flg.  4 — Turntablo  for  Tiro  Heater. 

the  different  diameters  of  the  tires  to  be  heated.    This  method 
has  been  in  successful  operation  for  several  years. 

UILUNG  CUTTER. 

An  interesting  type  of  a  hob  milling  cutter  with  insetted  teeth 
is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  These  teeth  have  a  rather  unusual  fonn, 
being  triangular  in  section.    They  are  inserted  in  circular  holes 


Pig.  6 — Gang  Saw  for  Cutting  out  Rod  Endi. 
eating  motion  of  the  slottet  the  work  is  done  by  the  continuous 
cutters  working  at  a  much  faster  rate  oE  feed.    When  the  saws 
have  cut  in  the  required  distance  the  core  may  be  drilled  out  and 
the  jaw  will  be  ready  for  finishing. 


of  the  beadin 


MILLING  CUTTER   FOR   BEADING  TOOLS. 

The  milling  cutter  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  made  for  the  renewal  of 
the  boilermaker's  beading  tools.  With  this  cutter  the  tools  may 
be  easily  maintained  to  the  standard  size  at  a  small  cost.  It  is 
composed  of  siji  cutters  shaped  to  the 


.mil  arc  held  in  position  by  segmental  wedges.   They  are  prevented 
from   rotating  by  the  apexes  of  the  cutters  overlapping  the  cir- 

,iilar  holes   by   1/64   in.      With   ihi;:   type   of   cutter   little   work 

'  required  in  dressing  the  teeth. 


These  cutters  are  lield  in  slots  in  the  body  of  the  tool  by 
fitting  in  notches  in  the  side  of  the  cutters  as  shown 
bottom  view  of  the  (ool.  They  are  adjusted  by  set-screws 
band  which  has  a  close  fit  over  the  body  of  the  ti 
used   on   a   drill-press. 
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A   100-ton  trimming  press  that   is   found  useful   i 
a  heavy  drop  hammer  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.    The 
.   in   diameter,   and  has   a  stroke  of  18  in.     It   is  provided 
n  acting  through  a  smaller  piston.    The  water 
1,500  lbs.  per  sq.  in.    The  crosshead  is  heavily 
n  frame  so  as  to  lake  up  any  side  strains  that 
1   the   machine   when   trimming.     The   dis- 


Flg.  8— Hydi 


tance  between  the  base  and  croishcad  is  36  in.,  and  the  width 
l)etween  the  housings  is  3S  w.  The  main  cylinder  frame  is 
made  in  a  single  casting  and  the  ratve  mechanism  is  arranged 
so  that  the  stroke  may  be  adjustable.  Tlic  operating  valve  is 
made  by  R.  D.  Wood  &  Company,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  and  is  of 
iheir  standard  patent  piston  type,  made  of  hydraulic  lirrive. 

An  abstract  from  the  Painters'  Magiizinc  was  read  at  the  re- 
cent Painters'  Conventicn,  concerning  the  origin  and  production 
of  gasoline,  benzine  and  naphtha,  as  follows;  Petroleum, 
benzine  is  also  called  naphtha,  and  there  is  no  real  distinction 
between  the  two  terms.  However,  there  is  a  decided  difference 
between  benzine  and  gasoline.  The  latter  is  used  as  a  fuel  for 
lighting,  while  benzine  cannot  be  used  for  this  purpose  without 
serious  risk.  When  benzine  is  manufactured  the  product  is 
designated  by  its  specific  gravity  in  degrees  on  the  Baume 
liydromeler,  and  the  higher  the  degree  the  higher  its  volatility, 
Al  the  present  time  65  deg,  is  the  most  volatile  benzine  6r 
naphtha,  and  anything  over  that  degree— 68  deg.,  72  deg..  76 
deg.^s  termed  gasoline.  When  crude  petroleum  is  subjected 
to  distillation  the  resulting  products  are — first  the  so-cailed 
gasolines,  which  boil  and  vobliliic  at  low  temperatures.  The 
lightest  of  these  is  used  only  in  gas  machines,  and  as  a  solvent, 
and  is  known  as  84-deg.  gasoline.  The  nc.\t  is  76-deg.  gasoline, 
commonly  used  in  gasoline  stoves,  lamps  and  automobiles,  gas 
engines  and  motor  boats.  The  72-deg.  and  68-deg,  gasolines 
are  sold  for  similar  purposes,  but  in  low  (cmperatures  do  not 
work  so  well  as  the  76-deg.  gasoline.  Of  the  petroleum  naphthas 
or  benzine  the  68-deg.  article  is  most  commonly  used  for  clean- 


N0TE8  FOR  THE  ENQINEMAN  AND  FIREMAN. 
BY   r.   R.   WADLEICH.* 

However  well  a  locomotive  may  be  designed  its  operating 
economy  will  be  low,  unless  it  is  handled  intelligently  and  tired 
with  care  and  skill.  A  really  good  firemaii  will  effect  greater 
economies  than  any  apparatus  on  the  locomotive.  The  effective 
carrying  out  of  all  plans  and  schemes  for  the  economical  use  of 
fuel  on  locomotives  comes  to  depend  finally  on  the  interest,  co- 
operation and  skill  of  the  engine  crew;  but,  upon  all  factors 
affecting  fuel  consumption  the  fireman  has  the  greatest  influence. 
His  work  can  spoil  or  render  ineffective  the  best  coal  and  th^ 
most  efficient  design  of  locomotive;  on  his  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry depends  largely  the  expenditure  of  $188,735,868.00  (paid 
by  the  railways  of  the  United  States  for  coal  in  1909),  which 
is  12j4  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  costs  of  the  railways. 
He  may,  by  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  skill  and  intelligence, 
turn  into  steam  80  per  cent,  of  the  heat  value  of  the  coal,  or  by 
careless  firing  and  ignorance,  may  easily  waste  30  per  cent  of  the 
heat  units  in  Ihe  coal,  and  only  utilize  50  per  cent.  Of  couise, 
the  quality  of  the  coal  and  the  design  and  the  economical  rating 
of  the  locomotive  have  much  to  do  with  the  results  obtained 
by  the  fireman,  but  skilful  firing  and  handling  of  the  locomotive 
can  very  largely  ileutralize  poor  design  and  overloading,  just 
as  good  coal  can.  and  is  often  made  to,  .overcome  the  poor  con- 
dition of  the  locomotive. 

There  is  more  coal  wasted  by  careless  firing  than  in  any  other 
way,  and  while  some  firemen  are  belter  than  others,  no  man  of 
ordinary  intelligence  can  afford  to  do  anything  but  his  best. 
The  fireman  should  look  upon  the  coal  as  so  much  money  en- 
trusted to  his  care  by  his  employer,  to  be  used  in  the  most  care- 
ful and  intelligent  manner  and  from  which  he  is  to  get  the 
greatest  returns.  A  good  fireman  is  a  skilled  workman  and 
should  be  ashamed  to  turn  out  poor  work,  just  as  a  skilful 
mechanic  is.  The  difference  to  the  employer,  in  dollars  and 
cents,  between  a  good  fireman  and  a  poor  one  is  certainly  a 
great  one.  Anything  in  the  way  of  written  or  printed  sugges- 
tions that  will  help  the  fireman  in  his  work  will  not  only  be  of 
value  to  the  man  but  also  to  his  employer — the  railway;  it  is 
hoped  that  the  following  suggestions,  gathered  from  years  of 
practical  experience  and  study,  will  be  of  assistance  to  both. 

The  engineer  and  fireman  should  remember  that  all  instruc- 
tions are  given  them  to  think  about  and  to  find  reasons  for. 
so  that  they  may  he  applied  to  varying  conditions,  as  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  give  reasons  and  detailed  instruc- 
tions covering  all  paints  and  conditions  applying  to  fuel  con- 
sumption without  going  into  the  matter  at  too  much  length. 
The  mere  giving  out  of  such  instructions  is  not  sufficient  in  order 
to  get  resuUs.  The  rules  given  should  be  carried  out  here, 
there  and  everywhere,  not  only  on  fast  passenger  trains  but  on 
slow  freights  as  well.  Everyone  connected  with  the  handling  of 
locomotives  should  have  copies  of  such  instructions  and  be  made 
to  take  an  interest  in  their  being  carried  out  The  trainmaster, 
as  well  as  the  road  foreman  or  traveling  engineer,  should  be 
aware  ofHhc  importance  of  the  subject  and  should  see  that  any 
firing  instructions  issued  are  carried  out  just  as  much  as  the 

If  the  railways  expect  their  engine  crews  to  be  interested  in 
fuel  saving  and  insist  on  their  carrying  out  reasoaable  and 
proper  instructions  to  that  end,  they  must  keep  in  good 
condition  all  appliances  affecting  the  use  of  fuel.  It  is  not  very 
encouraging  to  a  fireman  to  know  that  a  hundred  or  more  flues 
are  slopped  up  on  his  locomotive,  and  that  when  the  engineman 
reported  "clean  flues"  on  the  work  report  book  to  find,  on  going 
out  on  next  trip,  that  only  the  small  holes  have  been  bored 
through  in  a  few  bottom  flues  and  that  the  rest  are  as  bad  as 
Ihey  were  on  the  previous  trip.  It  is  such  occurrences  (and  they 
are  not  uncommon)  that  are  largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
interest  and  care  shown  by  engine  crews  in  the  matter  of  fuel 

•Fuel    EiigLwt"»nd~As5'l   i 
Coke  Comp»nir. 


I  engine  crews  m  ine  maiict  oi   lue. 
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economy.  Where  one  finds  a  toad  that  keeps  the  flues  dean 
and  firebox  and  arch  in  good  order,  that  does  not  have  steam 
leaking  around  the  piston  rod  and  the  valve  stem  packing,  that. 
keeps  the  valves  square  and  the  cylinder  packing  tight,  there 
will  also  be  found  a  road  whose  men  take  an  interest  in  the  fuel 
question. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  locomotive  fuel  is  wasted 
with  which  the  engine  crews  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
Careful  tests  made  not  long  ago  showed  that  not  less  than  15 
per  cent,  of  the  fuel  supplied  to  locomotives  performed  no  part 
in  the  actual  moving  of  trains,  but  was  accounted  for  in  other 
ways.  For  instance,  keeping  more  locomotives  in  service  than 
are  needed  by  business  requirements,  delays  in  yards  and  at 
meeting  points,  unnecessary  stops,  ordering  locomotives  out 
before  they  are  needed,  carelessness  in  cleaning  and  building 
fires,  schedules  divided  up  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
grades  and  curvature  of  the  road.  Every  15  or  20  minutes' 
delay  may  cost  from  500  to  l/KX)  lbs.  of  coal,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  In  fact,  everyone,  from  the  general  man- 
ager to  the  brakeman  and  the  wiper,  each  and  all  afTect,  by 
their  methods,  the  coal  consumption  of  locomotives. 


HEAT   IN    A    LOCOMOTIVE   FIREBOX. 

Tests  on  the  distribution  of  the  heat  of  the  coal  used  in  a  loco- 
motive, carefully  made  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Goss, 
showed  the  following  results,  a  good  Pennsylvania  or  West  Vir- 
ginia coal  being  used.  (Bulletin  402,  United  States  Geological 
Survey.) 

Percentjwt  of 
Tola!  Heat  in  Coal. 


Absorbed  by  «ieain  in  the  supcrbtalei 5 

Loil  through   diicharge  of  carbonic  oiide  sat 

Losl  Ihrough  the  heal  in  gai»  going  oul  ofBUck..      ., 

Losi  by  unburned  coll  in  (rant-end  cinders 

Losl  by  uitconEumed  coal  thrown  oul  slack  ai  sparks  .. 
Lost  by  pactly  burned  coal  in  aBhes  and  clinkers..  .. 
Lost  Ihroiivh  radiation  of  heat  by  boilers  and  cyiin- 
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Now  this  Statement  applies  to  the  locomotive  only  when  run- 
ning and  not  blowing  off  steam,  and  it  does  not  include  the  coal 
used  while  standing,  starting  fires,  and  switching.  Prof-  Goss 
states  that  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  locomotive  fuel  is 
used  in  the  ways  just  mentioned,  or  is  left  in  the  firebox  at 
the  end  of  the  run;  so  that  the  heat  balance  given  above  accounts 
for  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  fuel. 

During  the  year  1906,  there  were  51,000  locomotives  in  the 
United  States,  which  consumed  not  less  than  90,000,000  tons, 
of  coal,  costing  the  railways  $170,500,000.  Applying  the  heat 
uses  and  losses  given,  wc  get  the  following  results : 

Tons. 
Conluraed  in  starting  fires,  in  mavemenls  in  yards, 

valve  losses,  and  while  s"andin"g 18.000.000 

Used;    that    is.    represented   by    heat    transmitted   to 

water  in  boiler    41,0<0.M0 

Required  to  evaporate  moislure  in  coal 3,600.0(W 

Losl  through  incomplele  combuiilon   720.000 

Lost  through  heat  of  gases  going  out  of  suck lO.OSUlOO 

Losl  through  cinders  and  sparks   8,64000 

Los-  throueh  urconsumed  fuel  in  ash  and  clinkers.  2,880.000 

Lost  through  radiation,  leakage,  elc 5,040,000 

Some  of  these  losses — that  due  to  moisture  in  th;  coal,  the 
loss  due  to  incomplete  combustion,  and  those  due  to  rndiation 
and  leakages,  are  not  likely  to  be  much  reduced  in  ordinary 
locomotive  work ;  the  losses  due  to  the  heat  of  gases  going  out 
of  the  stack  and  those  due  to  cinders  and  Sparks  can  only  be 
lessened  by  changes  in  the  design  of  the  locomotives,  such  as 
increased  grate  area,  or  by  special  appliances,  such  as  smoke- 
box  superheaters  and  feed-waier  healers,  hollow  brick  arches,  etc. 

Greater  care  in  the  selection  of  the  coals  used  and  more  care 
in  their  mining  and  preparation  will  tend  to  reduce  all  losses. 
But,  after  all,  these  ways  of  reducing  the  losses  of  heat  in  the 
coal  are  carried  out,  it  is  the  engine  crew  thai  has  to  look  out 
for  them  all,  and  it  is  to  their  watchfulness  and  skill  that  the 
greatest  saving  may  be  looked  for.    They  can  spoil  the  working 


of  any  design  or  appliance  and  cause  good,  well  prepared  coal  to 
show  poor  results. 

CLINKERS. 

A  coal  that  will  make  bad  clinkers  is  one  of  the  worst 
propositions  the  fireman  has  to  contend  with,  and  a  little  in- 
formation as  to  what  causes  them  will  be  of  use.  It  takes  a 
certain  amount  of  heat  or  temperature  in  the  fire  to  cause  the 
clinkers  to  form  from  the  ash  of  the  coal.  This  temperature 
varies  with  different  coals,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  reached  the 
clinker  begins  to  form.  Now  this  fusing  point  or  melting 
point  of  the  ash  is  largely  determined  by  the  kind  of  substances 
composing  the  ash.  Some  substances  such  as  lime  and  iron  will 
lower  the  melting  point,  so  that  a  coal  containing  much  lime  or 
iron  is  sure  to  clinker  badly,  not  because  the  iron  or  lime 
clinker  or  fuse  themselves,  but  because  they  make  the  ash  clinker 
more  easily.  There  is,  however,  anoiher  item,  and  that  is  the 
temperature  of  the  fire  at  or  near  the  grates.  If  this  tempera- 
ture is  not  as  high  as  the  melting  point  of  the  ash,  then  the 
latter  will  not  fuse  into  clinkers.  So,  the  hotter  the  fire  and  the 
more  it  is  sliced  and  disturbed  near  the  grates  the  more  chance 
there  is  of  having  clinkers. 

Recent  careful  tests  show  that  some  coals  clinker  at  as  low 
a  temperature  as  2,200  deg,,  while  others  do  not  clinker  until 
the  temperature  reaches  2,900  deg.  The  latter  coal,  one  of  the 
New  River  West  Virginia  variety,  would  not  clinker  in  the  or- 
dinary firebox,  as  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  heat  reaches  over 
2,400  deg-  On  the  Pennsylvania  locomotive  tests  at  St.  Louis, 
where  most  careful  measurements  were  made,  the  heat  in  the  fire- 
box when  working  light  ran  from  1,400  to  2,000  deg.,  while  when 
working  hard  it  ran  between  2,100  and  2,300  deg.,  the  highest 
being  2,339.  It  is  not  always  the  coal  making  the  most  clinkers 
that  will  cause  the  most  trouble,  as  it  may  make  a  large  amount 
of  light  porous  clinker  that  can  be  easily  broken  up  and  will 
not  stick  to  the  grates,  while  anoiher  coal  may  make  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  thin,  glassy  clinker  that  sticks  to  the 
grates  and  stops  them  up  and  cannot  be  removed  until  it  gels 
cold. 

The  way  in  which  the  firing  is  done  often  has  much  to  do  with 
clinkering;  the  man  that  carries  a  very  heavy  fire  and  is  con- 
tinually digging  holes  in  it,  thus  getting  green  coal  on  the  grates, 
turning  the  fire  upside  down  and  bringing  the  ash  up  into  the 
hottest  part  of  the  fire,  will  certanily  have  more  trouble  than 
the  man  who  is  satisfied  to  let  the  ash  alone  where  it  belongs, 
on  the  grates,  and  who  only  hooks  the  fire  to  level  the  top  of  it 
Another  frequent  source  of  trouble  from  clinkers  is  due  to  not 
building  up  the  fire  properly  before   starting. 

impi;r!Ties  in  the  coal. 
The  fireman  should  learn  to  know  by  their  appearance  the 
different  impurities  to  be  found  in  coal,  such  as  slate,  bone,  iron 
pyrites,  fire-clay,  etc.  Knowledge  of  these  impurities  is  of  value, 
as  by  throwing  them  aside  belter  results  may  be  obtained  from 
the  coal  and  less  ash  and  clinkers  be  produced.  The  effect  of  the 
different  impurities  on  the  burning  of  the  coal  should  be  watched, 
as  all  such  knowledge  tends  to  more  economical  results.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  vast  difference  among  different  coals  in  the 
amounts  of  such  impurities;  some  coals  are  apt  to  have  con- 
siderable slate,  others  slate  and  bone,  etc.,  this  difference  being 
mainly  caused  by  lack  of  proper  preparation  and  inspection  by 
the  mine  operator. 

Appearance  of  Impurities  and  Their  Effect  on  tht  Fire.— Slates 
are  of  irregular  shape,  generally  more  or  less  flat  and  are 
heavier  and  harder  than  the  coal  and  vary  in  size.  Their  color 
runs  from  a  light  gray  to  black.  Some  of  them  are  soft  and 
easily  broken,  while  others  are  very  hard.  Their  effect  on  the 
fire  is  to  add  to  the  amount  of  ash  and  refuse;  they  take  up 
space  on  the  grates  that  would  otherwise  be  occupied  by  coal 
and  also  add  to  the  si^e  of  clinkers.  Slates  have  to  value  as  fuel- 
Bone  may  be  called  a  slaty  coal  or  a  carbonaceus  slate.  It  ts 
really  an  impnre  coal  and  the  slate  in  it  !■  not  in  layers  but  in 
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small  particles  mixed  with  the  coal.  It  is  harder  and  heavier 
than  coal,  of  a  darker  color,  and  breaks  into  irregular  shaped 
pieces.  Sometimes  it  will  be  found  in  small  pieces  separate 
from  the  good  coal  and  sometimes  it  shows  in  a  layer  in  a  large 
lump,  just  as  it  comes  from  the  seam  of  coal.  It  is  usually  from 
J4  to  4  or  5  in.  thick.  Its  only  effect  on  the  fire  is  to  add  to  the 
amount  of  ash  and  to  take  the  place  of  better  fuel,  but  it  will 
not  clinker.  It  has  considerable  fuel  value,  varying  in  this  re- 
spect; the  harder  it  is  the  less  fuel  value  it  has.  Analysis  shows 
that  it  contains  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  ash  while  the  good  coal 
will  not  have  over  7  per  cent 

Fire  clays  exiel  in  small  pieces  or  layers  in  the  coal,  soft,  like 
putty  and  are  generally  of  a  light  gray  or  reddish  gray  color. 
They  are  usually  found  below  the  seam  of  coal,  but  sometimes 
in  the  middle  in  thin  layers.  They  add  to  the  amount  of  asb 
and  clinkers  and  have  no  value  as  fuel. 

Iron  pyrite  is  a  bright  yellow  color,  resembling  gold  or 
brass,  coming  sometimes  in  thin  layers  or  flakes  and  sometimes 
in  hard  round,  or  partly  round,  balls,  often  in  chunks  more  or 
less  mixed  with  other  substances.  It  is  composed  of  i[on  and 
sulphur  and  not  only  has  no  practical  fuel  value  but  also  is  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  clinkering,  due  to  the  iron  it  contains. 
Some  coals  contain  very  little  pyrites,  only  a  few  flakes  occa- 
sionally on  the  surfaces  of  the  lumps,  while  other  coals  are  full 
of  iL 

A  form  of  lime  is  found  on  the  surface  of  the  lumps  of  some 
coals,  and  is  of  a  whitish  brown  color.  It  is  responsible  for  con- 
siderable trouble  when  it  occurs  in  any  large  quantities,  as  it 
makes  the  ordinary  ash  fuse  or  run  together,  making  a  sticky, 
pasty  clinker  that  runs  into  the  spaces  between  the  grates  and 
stops  them  up.  Good  coals  usually  contain  little  or  no  lime, 
while  some  coals  arc  almost  covered  with  it. 

WETTING  COAL  BEFORE  FIRING. 

The  welting  of  coal  is  such  a  universal  practice  on  loco- 
motives, as  well  as  at  many  stationary  plants,  that  a  little  in- 
formation on  the  subject,  which  is  not  often  discussed  in  books, 
may  be  of  value.  In  the  first  place,  coal  will  always  be  wet 
down  on  locomotives  in  order  lo  keep  dust  from  flying  a"bout, 
as  a  matter  of  comfort  to  the  men  on  the  engine,  if  for  no  other 

It  is  claimed  by  many  chemists  and  engineers  that  coal  should 
not  be  wet  because : 

First — Any  moisture  or  water  in  the  coal  must  be  evaporated 
in  the  firebox,  which  wastes  heat;  the  water  must  be  raised  to  a 
heat  of  212  deg.,  when  it  is  evaporated  into  steam,  and  this 
steam  must  be  raised  to  the  heat  of  the  gases  in  the  firebox. 

Second — That  water  in  the  coal  is  turned  into  steam  which 
takes  up  valuable  space  in  the  firebox  that  would  otherwise  be 
occupied  by  the  hot  gases  from  the  coal,  and  this  reduces  the 
draft.  The  steam  from  a  given  quantity  of  water  takes  up 
nearly  1,600  times  the  space  or  volume  that  the  water  did  at  the 
ordinary  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 
'  TAirrf— That  if  the  water  is  separated  by  heat  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  their  combustion  gives  no  gain,  as  the  heat  it 
takes  to  separate  them  is 
burning  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
be  summed  up  as  follows : 

First — The  comfort  of  the  men  on  the  engine. 

Second— TiK  coal  is  held  together,  especially  if  thei 
slack,  which  prevents  fine  coal  from  being  drawn  out  tliri 
the  flues    before  it  touches  the  fire,  and,  if  a  coking-  soft 
is  used,  it  will  coke  more  readily  and  make  a  better  fire. 

Third — Water  vapor  or  steam  in  the  firebox  promotes  com- 
bustion, lengthens  the  blue  flame  of  the  burning  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  oxide  gases,  and  the  heat  from  burning  these  two  gases 
more  than  makes  up  for  the  heat  lost  at  first  by  separating  the 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  of  the  water. 

Fourth — It  keeps  down  the  smoke  by  making  the  coal  bum 
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slower,  giving  the  gases  a  better  chance  to  mix  with  the  air. 
When  coal  is  first  thrown  on  the  fire  it  gives  off  at  once  a  large 
amount  of  hydro-carbon  gases  (composed  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon), which  are  usually  given  off  faster  than  they  can  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  necessary  amount  of  air  lor  complete  com- 
bustion. Now,  if  by  wetting  the  coal  we  can  hold  back  this 
gas  a  little,  an  advantage  will  be  certainly  gained  by  the  burn- 
ing of  this  gas,  which  is  high  in  heating  power,  and  some  of 
which  would  otherwise  pass  out  of  the  firebox  unconsumed  and 
make  smoke. 

Fifth — It  prevents  the  loss  of  fine  coal  dust,  which,  if  dry, 
would  be  blown  away  or  lost  by  the  shaking  of  the  locomotive. 

The  writer  knows  of  no  actual  reliable  teats  made  on  loco- 
motives to  settle  this  question:  G.  H.  Barrus,  in  his  book, 
"Boiler  Tests,"  gives  the  following  information ; 

"In  running  a  tcit  on  a  double-deck  hoiiianlal  return  tubular  boiler, 
uting  George  Creek  Cumberland  coal,  an  amourl  of  waler  equalling  S  per 
cent,  at  the  wFighl  of  the  coal  used  was  added  to  tbe  coal  before  firing, 
tbe  mull  showmg  an  increase  in  evaporaliDn  of  3  per  cent,  u  compared 
lained  6.7  per  cent,  "asb."     '^     '"'ous  wi         ty  cob  . 

G.  R.  Henderson,  in  his  work  on  "Locomotive   Operation," 

"The  practice  of  wetting  coal  ii  due  to  an  eflort  to  keep  down  the  duit 
and   alfio   prevent   tbe   dry,    line   slufi   pasung  Co   tbe  ttack   witbont   bein^ 

necessary  to  effect  this  purpose,  as  all  eucb  water  must  be  evaporated  in 

It  is  believed  therefore  that,  apart  from  the  question  of  com- 
fort of  the  engine  crew,  it  is  a  good  practice  to  always  wet  the 
coal,  so  that  it  goes  into  the  firebox  moist,  but  not  dripping  wet 
It  may  be  stated  here  that  there  is  quite  a  widespread  idea 
among  enginemen  and  firemen  that  wetting  some  coals  will 
cause  them  to  clinker.  This  idea  is  a  wrong  one.  The  only 
effect  that  wetting  coal  might  have  on  clinkering  would  be  to 
prevent  its  formation  or  to  make  it  less  troublesome.  It  is  a 
common  practice  in  stationary  plants  to  blow  steam  under 
the  grates  to  prevent  clinkers  and  also  to  keep  the  ash  pit  full 
of  water,  partly  for  the  same  purpose. 

FIRING  LOCOMOTtvES  WITH  Ut.tED  COAL. 

It  frequently  happens  that  more  than  one  kind  of  coal  must 
be  used  on  locomotives  on  the  same  division  or  run.  This  is  » 
matter  over  which  the  engine  crews  have  no  control,  of  course, 
but  it  is  responsible  for  a  large  amount  of  trouble  and  reports 
of  "poor  coal."  It  should  be  the  practice  on  every  road  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  possible,  any  mixing  of  coals  on  any  one  divisioa 
Coals  of  the  same  appearance  and  nature — two  different  coking 
or  semi-bituminous  coals,  such  as  Pocahontas  and  New  River, 
or  two  different  gas  coals  such  as  Fairmont  and  Tennessee  or 
Kanawha  gas  and  Splint— will  usually  burn  when  mixed  without 
any  trouble,  but  coals  of  a  different  nature  are  very  apt  to  give 
trouble  from  clinkers  when  mixed.  Besides  locomotives  are 
drafted  for  one  coal  and  consequently  do  not  give  good  results 
with  another  coal.  When  coals  of  a  different  nature  are  used, 
such  as  a  gas  and  a  coking  coal,  different  methods  of  firing  are 
required. 

That  this  mixing  of  coals  is  often  detrimental  to  good  results 
was  shown  some  years  ago  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern, 
when  a  remarkable  improvement  in  engine  performance  was 
gained  by  a  change  in  distribution  of  coals,  so  that  each  principal 
division  was  given  one  kind  of  coal  exclusively.  Whatever  the 
mixture  may  be  the  fireman  should  learn  the  difference  between 
the  coals,  both  in  appearance  and  in  their  burning  and  how  the 
mixture  can  best  be  burned. 

CLEAN   FLUES  ON  LOCOMOTtVES. 

The  importance  of  having  clean  flues  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated; and  by  clean  flues  is  not  meant  the  boring  out  of  a 
hole  through  the  flues,  but  a  thorough  cleaning,  so  that  the  inner 
surface  of  the  fiue  is  directly  exposed  to  the  flame  and  gases 
from  the  firebox.  Dirty  flues  not  only  obstruct  the  draft,  but 
also  lower  the  amount  of  heat  that  can  be  transmitted  to  the  wa- 
ter from  the  fire.    It  is  likely  that  a  large  number  of  engine  fait- 
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ures  charged  to  poor  coal  were  really  due  to  stopped  up  flues. 
Before  reporting  the  locomotive  as  needing  a  change  in  the  draft 
by  either  moving  the  diaphragm  or  changing  the  size  of  nozzle  or 
blaming  the  coal  or  the  fireman,  the  engineman  should  always 
be  sure  that  the  fiues  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned, 

"Clean  flues  will  put  a  lot  of  lump  in  a  bad  tenderful  of 
slack."  Yet  cleaning  of  flues,  one  of  the  most  important  require- 
ments about  a  locomotive,  is  neglected  at  most  engine  houses 
more  than  anything  else  about  the  engine.  If  locomotive  flues 
were  kept  as  clean  and  were  cleaned  as  often  as  the  flue»  in  the 
average  stationary  boiler  or  in  marine  boilers,  SO  per  cent  of 
the  failures  would  net  be  due  to  lack  of  steam,  and  the  amount 
of  coal  used  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

In  any  ordinary  plant  the  flues  are  cleaned  out  with  steam  at 
boiler  pressure  at  least  once  a  day,  and  where  they  run  in  8-hour 
shifts,  on  each  shift  On  board  ship  they  are  cleaned  out  usually 
on  each  watch.  Locomotive  flues  should  be  cleaned  out  at  the 
end  of  each  trip  with  a  blower,  whether  reported  or  not ;  the 
extra  cost  would  he  more  than  made  up  by  more  steam  with 
less  coal  used.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  hundred  or  more 
flues  more  or  less  stopped  up.  The  writer  has  lately  seen  a  case 
on  a  large  road  where  242  flues  needed  cleaning  on  a  passenger 
locomotive  that  was  giving  trouble  and  having  delays  on  account 
of  no  steam,  and  the  trouble  was  blamed  on  the  coal.  After  the 
flues  were  cleaned  the  same  tender  of  coal  made  more  than 
enough  Steam,  and  much  less  coal  was  burned.  The  engine 
crew  should  watch  the  flues  closely  and  try  to  have  them  cleaned 
as  often  as  possible. 

MAINTAINING    STEAU     PRESSURE. 

The  steam  pressure  should  be  allowed  to  vary  as  little  as  pos- 
sible and  the  fireman  should  see  that  there  is  no  change  due  to 
any  inattention,  carelessness  or  laziness  on  his  part  When  the 
steam  pressure  changes  either  way  and  the  position  of  the  re- 
verse lever,  the  injector  and  the  throttle  are  not  changed  and  the 
speed  is  the  same,  the  cause  of  such  change  must  be  due  to  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  the  lire,  and  the  flrcman  should  always 
try  to  find  out  what  that  change  is.  To  do  this  he  must 
watch  the  fire  closely  all  over  and  see  its  exact  condition, 
especially  around  the  sides  and  ends  of  firebox.  Variations  in 
pressure  are  not  only  hard  on  the  boiler  and  firebox,  owing  to 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction  caused  by  the  change  in 
heat  on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  firebox  sheets  and  flues 
which  tends  to  make  the  flues  leak,  the  sheets  to  crack  and  the 
slaybolts  to  break,  but  such  variations  are  also  the  cause  of  a 
waste  of  coal,  as  it  will  always  take  more  coal  and  labor  to 
n  pressure  than  it  would  have  taken  to  have  kept 
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Many  firemen  will  put  the  same  amount  of  coal  on  the  fire 
at  the  same  intervals  regardless  of  the  presiure.  This  is  all 
wrong;  firing  should  be  regulated  not  only  by  the  condition  of 
the  fire,  but  also  by  the  pressure.  It  is  not  good  firing  to  put 
in  the  same  amount  of  coal  when  steam  is  at  blowing-off  paint 
or  is  blowing  off,  yet  it  is  often  done  by  firemen  who  should 
know  better.  The  position  and  lighting  of  the  steam  gage  arc 
often  responsible  for  the  uneven  pressures,  as  the  gage  Is  some- 
times placed  in  such  a  position  [hat  the  figures  cannot  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  fireman,  especially  at  night  The  gage  should 
always  be  placed  and  lighted  so  that  the  figures  can  easily  be 
seen  from  the  regular  places  of  both  the  engineman  and  fireman. 

The  Bolivian  government  has  approved  the  proposal  subniitied 
for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Yacuiba,  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  country  not  far  from  the  Argentine  border,  to 
Santa  Cruz,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  same  name. 
which  will  pass  through  a  country  rich  in  minerals  and  with 
great  agricultural  resources.  The  commerce  of  this  section  of 
the  republic  now  passes  by  means  of  the  highways  and  cart  roads 
to  Puerto  Suarez,  near  Corumba,  Brazil,  on  the  Paraguay  river. 
A  railway  will  be  built  between  Puerto  Snarez  and  Santa  Cruz. 


WELDINQ  LOCOMOTIVE  DRIVING  RODS. 

BY  HENRY  BUCKEIT, 

Blackimitb,  Dti»wut  i  HadaoD.  Cartiondalc,  Pa. 

Solid  Intermediate  Rods.— A  method  of  welding  solid  inter- 
mediate side  rods  is  shown  in  Fig,  1.  Each  piece  is  well  up- 
set with  a  ram,  and  a  hook  scarf  Is  made  as  shown  with  a  piece 
of  lj4-in.  round  iron,  under  the  steam  hammer.  After  the  pieces 
are  scarfed  to  the  proper  shape,  place  both  of  them  in  a  long 
top  fire  with  a  poke  hole  in  front  and  back.  Both  pieces  should 
be  put  in  at  the  same  time,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  heat  for 
welding.  When  sufficiently  hot,  place  under  the  hammer  in  the 
position  shown  and  make  the  weld.  This  type  of  weld  has  been 
made   at   the   above   mentioned   shops   in   a   satisfactory   i 
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Fig.  1— Scarf  for  Welding  Side   Roda. 

for  the  past  six  years,  and  with  experience    the  weld  can  be 
made  without  the  helper's  having  to  strike  a  blow. 

Repairing  Worn  Connecting  Rods. — The  rods  sent  to  the  shop 
for  repairs  should  be  annealed  and  closely  examined  for  cracks 
after  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  paint  and  oil.  If 
the  holes  on  the  back  end  are  worn,  old  rod  bolts  should  be 
riveted  In  as  shown  in  A,  Fig.  2.  Also  add  filling  pieces  to  the 
fillets  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  rod.  Two  pieces,  2  ia  x 
8  in.  X  12  in.,  shown  in  B,  and  two  pieces  of  1  in,  x  5J^  in.  x  12 
in.,  shown  at  C,  are  then  forged  from  an  old  car  axle,  porter  rods 
being  forged  in  the  pieces  to  provide  handles  for  the  tongs.  The 
rod  is  then  heated  in  a  large  hollow  fire  and  each  piece  is  welded 


Fig.  2 — Repairing  Worn  Connecting  Rods. 


on  separately  to  the  four  sides.  Too  much  borax  should  not 
be  used  in  the  welding,  as  it  will  form  a  scale  that  cannot  read- 
ily be  brushed  off,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  burn  the 
metal.  After  all  the  pieces  have  been  welded  to  the  rod  it  may 
be  finished  under  the  steam  hammer.  These  repairs  can  be 
made  in  IS  hours.  When  a  rod  is  broken  in  the  channel  section, 
forge  out  filler  sections,  as  shown  at  D,  and  weld  to  the  rod.  ■ 
Upset  the  rod  at  the  fillers  and  scarf  as  shown  at  E.  Put  in  a 
few  notches  so  that  the  scarf  will  not  slip  when  making  Che  weld, 
and  if  the  scarf  appears  to  be  a  little  loose,  put  in  a  small  dutch- 
man  on  each  side.    Allow  about  2%  in.  for  the  weld. 
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CHUCK     FOR    BROKEN     TWIST    IHUIXS. 

The  details  of  a  chuck  used  to  hold  and  drive  twis 
have  had  the  tapered  shanks  completely  broken  ofT  i 


drills  that 


Tool   Room  Focemin,  Southern  Railwaj',  Spencer,   N.  C. 
TUBE  CUTTER. 

A  tool  for  cutting  tubes  from  boilers  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  It 
consists  of  a  machine  steel  body  A,  a  cast  steel  tool  holder  B,  and 
a  high  speed  steel  tool  C.  One  end  of  the  body  is  turned  to  Ht 
the  tube  and  a  l>i-in.  hole  is  bored  part  way  through  it  and 
5-16-in.  ofl  center  for  the  tool  holder.  There  are  two  slots, 
7-16-in.  and  ^-ia.  wide,  cut  in  the  body  one-half  the  way  through, 
one  for  the  tool,  and  the  other  for  the  pin  which  drives'the  tool 
holder.  The  other  end  of  the  body  i&  slotted  out  for  a  knuckle 
joint  connection.  The  tool  holder  is  turned  to  fit  the  hole  in 
the  body;  it  has  a  hole  for  the  pin  and  a  slot  in  which  the  tool 
is  held  by  a  set  screw  applied  from  the  end  of  the  holder.  The 
dimensions  of  the  tool  are  shown  on  the  drawing.  It  is  not 
hardened  and  has  cut  as  many  as  800  flues  with  one  grinding. 

To  set  the  cutter,  place  the  tool  holder  in  the  body  and 
adiusl  the  tool  so  that  it  extends  beyond  the  body  on  the  thin 
side,  but  not  on  the  thick  side.  Have  the  toot  face  the  thick 
side  and  clamp  in  position  by  the  set  screw.  Place  the  body 
in  the  tube  up  to  its  shoulder  and  put  in  the  driving  pin  so  that 
it  rests  against  the  thick  side.  Turn  the  body  so  that  the  pin 
will  be  driven  by  the  thin  side.     One  revolution  is  sufficient  to 


Fig.  3— Chuck  for  Broken  Twiat  Driila. 
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Fig.  1 — Tool  for  Cutting  Tube*  from  Boilers. 


completely  cut  off  the  tube.     Tl 
cutters  from  4  to  5  cents  each. 


A  grease  press  for  forming  grease  for  rod  cups  is  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  cylinder,  inside  of  which  is  a  left  hand 
worm  that  grinds  and  forces  the  grease  out  through  a  brass 
noizle  %  in.  less  in  diameter  than  that  of  the  rod  cup.  A  knife 
at  the  end  of  this  nc?.z\t  is  used  to  cut  the  grease  off  to  the 
proper  lengths.  Beyond  this  is  an  angle  iron  which  catches  the 
grease  as  it  is  cut  off.  The  worm  is  driven  by  an  ai 
through  a  system  oE  gears.  The  grinder  is  mounted  on  two 
lO-in.  channel  irons.  A  small  angle  iron  is  bolted  across  these 
channels  at  the  re.ir  to  support  the  air  motor. 


about  $3,  and  the  Fig.  3.  The  drills  are  held  in  V-jaws  which  have  pins  inserted 
in  them  to  fit  the  flutes  of  the  drill.  The  jaws  fit  in  a  machine 
Steel  body  and  are  made  with  their  outside  surfaces  conical  to 
fit  the  nut,  which  screws  down  over  the  steel  body  and  forces  the 
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Fig.  Z — Preat  for  Forming  Grease  for  Rod  Cupi 
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jaws  to  grip  the  drill,  holding  tt  last  the  pins  keeping  the  drill 
from  iwistiug.  When  the  rut  is  loose,  two  helical  springs,  fitting 
in  between  the  lugs  on  the  jaws,  hold  them  apart  so  that  the  drill 
may  be  easily  inserted.  A  cover  plate  fits  over  the  ends  of  the 
jaws  and  holds  thera  in  place.  The  body  of  the  device  is  pro- 
vided with  a  tapered  shank  to  fit  the  drill  press;  it  costs  about 
$5,  but  soon  pays  for  itself  by  prolonging  the  life  of  drills. 


THE  TRIALS  OP  AN  ENGINE  HOUSE  FOREMAN. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEU. 

If  the  average  engine  house  foreman  were  asked  what  he  con- 
sidered the  main  essential  to  the  prompt  and  efficient  handling 
of  engines  at  a  locomotive  terminal  he  would  probably  answer, 
a  good  organization,  up-to-date  shop  equipment,  or  something 
similar.  It  would  never  occur  to  him  to  say  "an  ample  water 
supply,"  because  the  average  roundhouse  foreman  considers  his 
water  supply  as  a  matter  of  course.  To  the  roundhouse  fore- 
man with  a  modem  roundhouse,  modemly  equipped  and  with  a 
well -organized  staff,  who  from  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  round- 
house foreman  and  a  railway  man  has  troubles  of  his  own,  the 
following  narrative  of  water  troubles  is  specially  directed,  in  the 
hope  that  some  glimmer  of  it  may  remain  in  his  memory  and 
comfort  him  with  the  thought  that  it  might  be  worse,  when  the 
superintendent  and  trainmaster  are  after  him  hot  foot  because  he 
does  not  furnish  power  as  quickly  as  they  can  switch  out 
cabooses. 

The  scene  of  these  experiences  is  a  road  located  far  enough 
west  to  be  in  the  bad  water  belt  and  far  enough  north  to  en- 
counter severe  winter  weather.  Some  years  ago,  in  order  tO  meet 
competition,  an  extension  was  decided  upon.  Owing  to  trouble 
in  getting  an  ample  water  supply  there  was  a  delay  in  locating 
one  of  the  division  points,  the  result  being  that  when  the  bal- 
ance of  tlie  extension  was  ready  for  operation  this  terminal  was 
incomplete.  Pending  completion  locomotives  were  taken  care  of 
outside  and  turned  on  a  Y.  Neither  the  pipe  line  from  the 
water  supply^— three  miles  away — nor  the  pump  house  were  ready 
but  it  was  hoped  to  have  them  complete  before  cold  weather  set 
in.  In  the  meantime  the  nearest  available  water  supply  was  32 
miles  away.  Twice  a  day  the  engines  requiring  water  were 
coupled  together  and  run  as  a  train  to  this  water  tank  and  their 
tenders  filled.  Every  engine  required  tube  attention  on  arrival, 
owing  to  the  bad  water,  and  frequently  they  had  to  have  prompt 
action  from  the  boilermaker  to  prevent  loss  of  water.  Two 
trips  were  the  most  possible  between  washouts. 

For  washing-out  a  small  duplex  pump  and  a  vertical  boiler 
were  used.  The  engine  to  be  washed  after  returning  from  the 
water  supply  with  a  full  tender  of  water  had  the  suction  pipe  of 
the  washout  pump  placed  in  the  tender.  The  boiler  washer  had 
to  conserve  the  tender  of  water,  as  may  be  imagined,  since  it  had 
to  serve  for  washing  and  refilling  the  boiler  and  running  to  the 
water  tank  for  another  tender  full. 

One  night  the  washout  pump,  without  warning,  gave  out.  As 
there  were  two  engines  due  for  boiler  washing  the  yard  engine 
was  pressed  into  service;  one  of  the  injector  branch  pipes  was 
disconnected  and  the  washout  hose  was  connected  to  the  injector 
in  its  place.  The  broken  pump  could  never  be  made  to  work 
satisfactorily  again,  and  whether  the  order  for  a  new  one  was 
misplaced,  or  not  placed  at  all,  was  never  learned;  but  no  other 
pump  arrived,  and  the  injector  washout  system  did  business 
through  the  autumn  and  winter.  Although  the  roundhouse 
building  was  available  shortly  after  winter  set  in,  the  main  water 
supply  pump,  through  some  mistake  or  misunderstanding,  did 
not  arrive  till  February. 

One  of  the  first  storms  of  the  winter  was  very  severe,  and 
during  this  storm  the  third  engine,  in  a  train  of  six  going  for 
water,  left  the  track  about  10  miles  from  the  water  tank.  The 
rear  engine  started  back  for  the  wrecking  outfit  with  about  one- 
third  of  a  tank  of  water,  and  was  stuck  in  a  snow  bank  within 


half  a  mile.  The  engine  crew  and  one  brakeman  shovelled  an 
hour  before  they  could  get  the  engine  through,  and  when  they 
got  the  wrecker  back  to  the  derailed  engine,  the  tender  of  their 
engine  was  dry  and  all  hands  had  to  shovel  snow  to  get  enough 
water  to  keep  the  engine  alive.  In  the  meantime  the  first  two 
engines  had  cut  off  and  gone  on  for  water.  They  returned  in 
about  four  hours,  having  been  snow-stalled  three  times.  Noth- 
ing had  been  done  toward  getting  the  derailed  engine  on  the 
track,  beyond  putting  in  the  replacers,  as  none  of  the  remaining 
engines  had  sufficient  water  to  do  any  hauhng.  Another  three 
hours  brought  the  whole  train  back  to  the  terminal,  with  a  total 
water  supply  considerably  less  than  what  the  engines  had  at 
starting.  Of  the  resulting  train  delays  the  less  said  the  better. 
The  two  leading  engines,-  having  enough  water  to  get  them  back 
to  the  tank,  «ere  started  out  at  once  with  a  plow  to  clear  the 
division  ahead  of  a  passenger  train,  the  rear  one  returning  later 
and  taking  the  other  tour  for  water. 

Shortly  after  this  a  number  of  tank  ears  that  had  been  used  in 
construction  work  were  refitted  and  provided  with  a  piping  ar- 
rangement for  steam  to  keep  them  from  freezing.  One  engine 
was  assigned  to  handle  this  train  between  the  tank  and  terminal 
as  frequently  as  needed.  As  to  a  method  of  getting  the  water 
from  the  cars  to  the  tenders,  the  "powers"  did  not  seem  to  con- 
sider such  a  thing.  An  effort  was  made  to  revive  the  defunct 
pump,  but  it  was  only  an  aggravation.  A  request  for  an  elevated 
track,  on  which  to  place  the  cars  and  permit  of  the  water  run- 
ning to  the  tenders  by  gravity,  was  refused  on  the  grounds  that 
the  main  supply  pump  would  be  along  in  a  few  days  and  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  going  to  the  expense.  After  the 
whole  staff  had  worn  out  their  tempers  fussing  with  the  pump, 
an  arrangement  was  made  similar  to  a  lifting  injector  on  a  crude 
scale.  Into  one  end  of  a  4  in.  pipe  T  was  screwed  a  4  in.  to  1% 
in.  bushing.  A  piece  of  I'/i  '"■  P'pe.  with  one  end  flattened  and 
reduced  to  form  a  nozzle,  was  screwed  through  this  so  that  the 
nozzle  end  came  about  half  way  through  the  T.  The  1!4  in;  pipe 
was  extended  on  the  outside,  and  a  hose  connection  was  made  to 
the  turret  of  the  engine  to  be  watered.  A  4  in.  pipe  was 
screwed  to  the  bottom  of  the  T,  and  this  was  placed  in  the  car 
for  suction. 

To  the  other  end  of  the  T  a  4  in.  nipple  was  screwed,  and  a 
4  in.  discharge  hose  was  connected  to  this  and  turned  into  the 
tender.  By  turning  on  the  steam  in  the  cab  the  water  was 
drawn  up  through  the  suction  pipe  and  forced  through  the  dis- 
charge hose  into  the  lenders.  In  this  way  a  tender  could  be 
filled  in  about  35  minutes.  This  arrangement  was  used  from  that 
time  to  the  end  of  the  water  troubles,  and  while  in  summer  it 
would  have  worked  fairly  well,  in  winter  it  was  the  cause  of 
many  an  engine  delay.  The  steam  hose  would  burst  or  blow  off 
at  the  most  unexpected  and  inopportune  times.  Then  the  Steam 
entering  the  the  cold  pipe  caused  it  to  crack  frequently,  and 
there  were  many  fingers  frozen  while  putting  in  new  pipe.  On 
one  occasion,  after  trying  in  every  way  possible  to  get  water 
through  the  discharge  hose,  it  was  removed  and  found  to  contain 
a  piece  of  an  old  coat. 

The  coaling  plant  was  not  as  far  advanced  as  the  engine  house, 
and  was  not  ready  for  use  till  the  following  spring.  Engines 
were  coaled  by  hand,  shovelling  from  gondola  cars  with  a  great 
deal  of  labor  as  the  coal  was  generally  frozen  on  top.  It  fre- 
quently required  2  or  2'/i  hours  to  coal  an  engine.  Before  the 
engine  house  was  completed,  boiler  makers  frequently  had  to  go 
into  the  engines  as  soon  as  the  fire  could  be  dumped  after  their 
arrival  to  prevent  their  "dying"  from  leaky  flues  while  waiting 
for  coal :  for  the  same  reason  when  the  roundhouse  was  com- 
pleted they  were  frequently  run  in  on  arrival  without  waiting 
for  coal.  Occasionally  an  engine  "died"  on  the  turntable  and 
the  fire  had  to  be  dumped  into  the  ash  pan  while  the  boiler- 
maker  went  into  the  gas-filled  firebox  and  stopped  the  worst  of 
the  leaks.  The  tires  had  then  to  be  re-kindled  to  get  steam  to 
work  the  engine  into  the  house,  -  . 

'On  one  of  the  coldest  days  of  the  wintefj(J)i(a)kgi|iQAs  snow- 
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Storm,  an  engine  arrived  pushing  a  snow  plow  to  which  it  was 
chained  on  account  of  a  broken  drawbar.  The  chain  was  a  solid 
mass  of  ice.  The  left  injector  would  not  work,  and  the  right 
feed  hose  had  frozen  solid,  the  engineer  overlooking  the  heater 
in  his  anxious  watch  for  signals.  The  water  in  the  boiler  was 
so  low  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  frozen  chain  uncoupled 
and  the  engine  into  the  house  before  the  water  would  be  below 
the  safety  mark.  An  effort  was  made  to  thaw  the  frozen  hose, 
and  while  this  was  being  done  three  men  started  removing  the 
chain.  In  the  meantime  the  water  was  getting  so  low  that  the 
fireman  (who  had  been  on  duty  for  36  hours  and  was  also 
drenched  to  the  skin  and  his  outer  clothes  frozen)  became  ex- 
cited  and  pulled  the  right  heater  wide  open.  The  hose,  with  the 
sudden  tendency  to  straighten  out,  pulled  off  at  the  tender  and 
the  two-thirds  tank  of  water  commenced  making  a  lake  around 
engine  anrf  plow,  A  rush  was  made  for  the  tender  water  valve. 
It  was  stuck  open.  After  ten  minutes  trying  to  get  it  closed  it 
was  given  up,  the  fire  was  dumped,  and  another  engine  hurried 
from  the  roundhouse  to  pull  the  plow  engine  to  a  point  where 
the  water  would  run  off  the  track  instead  of  back  on  it  The 
chain  had  by  this  time  been  removed,  but  the  ice  formed  so 
quickly  that  the  relieving  engine  left  the  rails  almost  a  car 
length  from  the  plow  engine.  By  the  time  it  was  rerailed,  the 
plow  and  engine  were  in  the  center  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  but  to  drain  everything  about  the  engine  and 
start  a  gang  of  men  with  picks  removing  the  ice  from  the  rails. 
It  took  three  hours  to  get  the  engine  and  plow  dug  out. 

On  the  completion  of  the  engine  house,  the  supplying  of  water 
to  the  heating  system  boilers  became  a  problem.  All  of  the  open- 
ings in  one  of  the  engine  pits  were  closed,  and  the  boiler  feed 
pump  suction  pipe  disconnected  from  the  main  water  line  (in 
which,  of  course,  there  was  no  water)  and  extended  to  this  pit 
Tank  cars  were  then  run  over  this  pit  and  drained  into  it  On 
one  occasion,  when  the  heating-fan  engine  broke  down,  the  en- 
gine house  became  so  cold  that  this  pipe  froze  and  cut  off  the 
water  supply,  and  until  the  engine  was  repaired  the  pipe  had  to 
be  kept  thawed  by  lighting  fires  around  it 

A  shortage  of  power  required  the  use  elsewhere  of  the  en- 
gine hauling  the  tank  train,  and  thereafter  the  first  available  en- 
gine was  used  on  this  work.  The  cars  could  only  be  kep.t  heated 
part  of  the  time,  and  the  result  was  that  they  soon  became 
thickly  coated  with  ice  inside,  thus  cutting  down  their  water 
capacity.  Several  times  after  this  method  was  started  engines 
that  had  just  come  in  leaking  had  to  be  used,  and  engine  fail- 
ures on  the  trip  for  water  caused  bad  delays.  The  men,  from 
the  foreman  down,  were  frequently  24  and  36  hours  without 
rest,  and  had  worked  not  less  than  17  hours  a  great  number  of 
the  remaining  days.  The  climax  seemed  to  have  been  reached 
when  the  water  began  to  get  low  in  the  well  at  the  distant  tank. 
Everything  possible  was  done  to  conserve  the  supply — engines 
were  given  only  what  was  required  to  move  their  trains  to  the 
next  tank;  time  between  washouts  was  lengthened  aS  much  as 
possible,  and  most  of  the  washing  out  was  handled  at  the  other 
terminals.  As  a  last  resource  the  boiler  feed  pump  suction  pipe 
was  removed  from  the  pit  and  turned  into  the  shop  drain,  and 
for  two  weeks  the  stationary  boilers  were  run  on  the  washout 
water  from  locomotives. 

Fortunately,  just  as  the  water  supply  began  to  fail,  the  large 
pump  arrived  and  was  hurried  across  country  to  the  pumping 
station.  On  the  first  day  of  March,  water  came  through  the 
main  supply  pipe,  and  the  relief  to  the  entire  staff  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  station  being  out  of  the  way,  it 
was  hard  to  get  men,  and  under  such  conditions  it  was  Still 
harder  to  keep  them,  the  result  being  that  the  shop  had  been 
run  with  a  depleted  staff  all  winter. 

There  were  two  trainmasters  coming  in  contact  with  this  sta- 
tion. To  the  credit  of  one  of  them,  be  it  said  that  during  the 
entire  lime  of  these  difficulties  he  raised  no  complaint  regarding 
delayed  trains.  The  other  was  an  office  man,  who  neither  under- 
stopd    the    conditions ,  nor    would    come    to    be    enlightened. 


Cabooses  could  be  handled  at  that  terminal  as  well  as  at  any 
other,  and  he  did  not  see  why  locomotives  could  not  be  handled 
in  the  same  way.  He  reported  every  6ve  minute  delay,  the  only 
result  being  continual  friction  between  his  office  and  the  fore- 
man's. 

These  are  some,  but  by  no  means  all,  of  the  incidents  in  what 
seemed  afterwards  to  the  staff  to  have  been  a  long  nightmare. 
Yet  there  are  terminals  today  that  are  no  better  situated.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  history  may  prove  interesting,  and  as  stated  at 
the  beginning,  of  some  comfort  to  long-suftering  roundhouse 
foremen. 


Chicj 
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BY  F.  W,  BEMTLEY,  JR, 
o  &  North  Wotcrn  Railway,  Huron,  S.  D. 


JIG   FOB   SCBAPING  BOTABY   VALVE   SEATS. 

A  simple,  inexpensive  and  handy  jig  to  be  used  in  scraping 
the  rotary  valve  of  a  Westinghouse  engineer's  brake  valve  is 
shown  *in  Fig.  1.  The  device  is  arranged  so  that  the  valve  seat 
may  be  placed  at  any  angle.     Part  I  is  held  rigidly  in  a  vise. 


f^M   -li  ''I 


Fig.  1 — Jig  for  Scraping  Rotary  Valve  Seats. 

the  arm  2  being  adjustable  and  held  in  its  position  by  the  thumb 
screw  4.  The  rotary  valve  is  clamped  to  the  forked  piece  3,  and 
is  held  to  arm  2  by  the  thumb  screw  5.  With  this  arrangement 
the  seat  can  be  easily  and  quickly  turned  and  adjusted  so  as  to 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  light,  and  the  spotting  of  the  high 
points  is  made  much  easier.  Piece  I  may  be  permanently  bent 
to  any  angle  that  will  make  the  work  more  convenient  for  the 
workmen. 

SAFETY    DEVICE    TOR    COlJPLEaS. 

A  means  of  preventing  two  couplers  from  working  apart  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  Two  l}^-in.  pins  are  placed  in  the  holes  in  the 
knuckle  lock  and  are  tied  together  at  both  the  top  and  bottom 


f[^ 


Fig.  2 — Safety  Device  for  Couplers, 
by  ^-in.  tie-plates  as  shown.     The  pins  are  prevented  from 
working  out  by  split  pins,  which  are  placed  in  both  ends.    With 
this  arrangement  the  use  of  safety  chains  may  be  discontinued. 

nACK   LOCK    FOE   TURNTABLES. 

A  convenient  track  lock  for  turntables  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.    It 
can  easily  be  made  in  any  railway  smith  shop  by  taking  a  piece 
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of  4  in.  ;t  ^  in.  bar  iron  about  4^  ft  long  and  welding  on 
each  end  two  cross  pieces  of  the  same  stock  about  15;^  in.  long 
so  that  the  overall  length  of  the  assembled  bar  will  be  4  ft. 
9>j  in.    This  will  readily  slip  in  the  tracks  between  the  webs  of 


Fig.  3 — Lock  Bar  for  Turntablet. 

the  rails.  The  lock  bar  is  held  in  place  by  two  straps  made  of 
3  in.  X  ^  in.  bar  iron  as  shown.  Rings  are  placed  in  a  con- 
venient position  for  the  handling  of  the  bar. 


8YSTEMIZED  CLERfCAL  WORK  AT  THE  ENGINE  HOUSE. 

BV    CHARLES    MAIEB, 

Engine  Hou»  Faieman,  Wesi  Jersey  &  Seashore,  Atlanljc  Cily,  N.  J. 

There  is  one  line  of  work  in  connection  with  the  motive  power 
department,  and  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  in  other  depart- 
ments, to  which  scientific  management  can  be  apjilied  with  good 
results.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  clerical  work  at  engine 
houses  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  the  cler- 
ical force  has  been  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  aver- 
age engine  house  foreman  is  not  an  office  man,  and  as  the  demand 
arises  for  each  new  record  to  be  kept  the  work  is  turned  over 


to  the  clerical  force.  An  examination  of  this  clerical  work  will 
show  a  surprising  amount  of  duplication,  which  if  thoroughly 
investigated  and  eliminated  will  result  in  a  considerate  saving 
of  lime  and  labor.  All  the  elements  necessary  to  effect  this 
elimination  are  not  within  the  control  of  the  engine  house  fore- 
man, but  since  the  work  done  is  practically  the  same  at  all 
engine  houses  a  systematic   method  of  doing  it  is  all   that  is 

There  are  records  for  which  printed  forms  or  books  are  fur- 
nished and  as  they  are  the  same  at  all  points  the  manner  of 
keeping  them  can  be  readily  systematized.  Since  these  forms  are 
all  alike  it  would  appear  at  first  glance  that  there  can  be  only 
one  way  of  filling  them  out.  That  this  is  not  the  case,  however, 
can  be  shown  by  considering  the  time  record  of  the  workmen. 
Here  is  a  record  having  a  daily  entry  and  a  monthly  total,  and 
if  all  the  men  worked  a  regular  number  of  hours  each  day  at  a 
given  rate  per  hour  it  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  get  the 
total  number  of  hours  worked  and  the  total  amount  earned. 
Where  the  hours  are  not  regular  throughout  the  month  or  the 
daily  amount  earned  is  not  the  same  each  day,  as  in  piece  work. 
it  is  a  tedious  piece  of  work  to  ^otal  it  up  for  100  or  200  men. 
An  adding  machine  would  help,  but  even  this  would  take  time, 
and  lime  at  the  end  of  the  month  is  precious  to  the  clerical  force 
on  account  of  the  various  monthly  reports  required.  If  the  lime 
were  made  out  in  such  a  way  that  ihe  number  of  hours  made 
each  day,  or  the  amount  earned  each  day,  were  added  to  thai  of 
the  previous  day,  as  it  is  entered  on  the  sheets  or  books,  the  total 
at  the  end  of  the  month  or  at  any  time  during  the  month  would  be 
available  at  once.  In  order  that  the  number  of  hours  made,  or 
amount  earned  daily,  can  be  distinguished,  two  entries  should  be 
made  for  each  day.  Thus,  the  time  made  each  day  is  put  down 
in  the  regular  way  and  immediately  above  it  the  total  to  dale  is 
placed.  Thus  if  237  hours  had  been  made  up  to  the  24th  of  the 
month  and  9  hours  were  made  on  the  25th,  the  9  hours  would 
be  entered  and  above  it  the  total  of  246  hours.  This  would  apply 
to  piece  work  or  to  any  records  where  there  is  a  daily  entry  and 
a  weekly  or  monthly  total.  In  the  oil  room  or  coal  wharf 
records  this  is  a  very  convenient  method  and  shows  at  a  glance 
just  what  the  oil  or  coal  consumption  is  to  date  for  any  given 
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REPORT  OF  8TAVB0LTB  TESTED  AND   BOILER  WASHED. 
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Fig.  1.— Form  for  Reporting  Staybolt  Te*ta  and  Boiler*  Washed. 
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Let  us  consider  the  staybolt  and  boiler  washout  records  and  see 
how  they  are  kept  As  the  staybolts  are  tested  and  the  hoilers 
are  washed  at  regular  intervals  a  list  is  made  out  showing  when 
the  engines  are  due.  Where  engines  are  regularly  assigned  to 
the  care  of  an  engine  house  it  is  not  necessary  to  interchange  this 
information  and  a  record  of  only  such  engines  as  are  assigned 
to  the  engine  house  is  necessary.  However,  to  overcome  the  chance 
of  an  engine  being  skipped  it  is  now  the  custom  to  put  a  tag  on 
it,  showing  the  date  the  staybolts  were  tested  or  the  boiler  was 
washed.  This  tag  is  applied  by  the  men  inspecting  the  staybolts 
and  is  therefore  a  thoroughly  reliable  record.  If  an  engine 
arrives  at  another  engine  house  than  that  to  which  it  is  assigned 
and  is  found  to  be  overdue  for  a  staybolt  test  or  a  boiler  washing, 
accordmg  10  the  dates  given  on  the  tags,  or  if  the  tags  are  miss- 
ing, the  tire  is  drawn,  the  work  is  done  and  a  report  is  made  of 
it,  which  eventually  gels  back  to  the  party  responsible,  so  there  is 


tion  thereon,  and  turns  the  original  report  into  the  ofBce  after 
signing  it.  This  report  is  then  disposed  of,  as  usual,  by  sending  it 
to  the  master  mechanic  or  road  foreman  of  engines.  The  dupli- 
cate copy  is  filed  away  according  to  engine  number.  If  one  of 
these  reports  were  taken  off  the  engine  and  the  engine  was  at  an- 
other engine  house  than  that  to  which  it  was  assigned,  it  would  be 
ils  duty  to  attend  to  the  work  the  same  as  though  the  engine 
were  overdue.  Thus  by  relying  solely  on  these  forms  to  give 
the  dates  due,  the  hostlers  and  staybolt  inspectors  must  watch 
them  continually,  and  the  regularity  of  the  test  is  thus  insured. 
This  method  therefore  givesa  reliable  record  of  the  engines  due 
for  .the  staybolt  test  and  boiler  washing  and  also  a  record  of  the 
engines  which  have  had  this  work  done  to  tlicm.  The  only  work 
required  is  that  which  the  staybolt  inspector  must  now  do  when 
filling  in  his  report,  and  all  the  clerical  work  in  the  office  is  dis- 
pensed with  except  the  filing.     Where  an  engine  house  takes  care 
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Fig.  2 — Form  for  Reporting  Work   Done  t 


not  much  danger  of  an  oversight  When  the  staybohs  are  tested 
or  the  boiler  is  washed  the  staybolt  inspector  turns  in  a  form 
showing  the  condition  of  the  staybolts,  the  date  they  were  in- 
spected, and  the  date  the  boiler  was  washed.  This  is  then  en- 
tered in  a  book  or  on  a  sheet  by  the  clerk  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  a  new  sheet  is  made  out ;  all  the  engine  numbers  are 
written  and  if  no  printed  blanks  are  available,  a  lot  of  ruling 
is  made  necessary  and  this  same  work  is  gone  over  again  each 
month. 

It  we  substituted  in- the  place  of  the  tags  the  form  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  keeping  it  in  a  suitable  frame  in  plain  view,  all  the  work 
of  making  out  a  list  and  checking  it  up  could  be  overcome.  These 
forms  are  to  show  the  date  the  engine  is  due  for  a  staybolt  test  or 
a  boiler  washing  written  on  them  by  the  staybolt  inspector  and 
are  made  in  duplicate  with  carbon  paper.  The  original  is  put  in 
the  frame  on  the  engine,  having  the  engine  number  and  the  place 
of  inspection  filled  in  together  with  the  dates  when  the  engine  is 
due.  The  carbon  copy  is  turned  into  the  engine  house  foreman's 
office  and  is  filed  away  according  to  the  date.  This  gives  the  fore- 
man a  record  of  the  engines  due  for  this  work.  When  the  work 
has  been  done  the  staybolt  inspector  takes  the  original  form  off  the 
engine,  suhstituting  a  new  one  haying  the  date  of  the  next  inspec- 
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There  are  usually  a  number  of  periodical  inspections  that  are 
made  on  boiler  washing  days,  such  as  examining  water  glass 
valves,  examining  sponging  and  shells,  draining  the  main  reser- 
voir, etc.,  and  this  involves  considerable  more  clerical  work 
where  records  are  kept  of  it.  Sometimes  this  work  is  assigned 
to  certain  men  and  they  are  supposed  to  do  jt,  but  there  is  no 
record  that  it  has  actually  been  done,  if  these  periodical  in- 
spections are  all  printed  on  a  blank  the  men  doing  the  work 
could  sign  opposite  and  these  blanks  could  be  filed  away  in 
numerical  order,  thus  insuring  a  permanent  record  and  no  cler- 
ical work  would  be  required  except  the  filing.  In  filing  these 
reports  and  also  the  work  reports  of  engineers  and  inspectors 
they  should  be  placed  between  cards,  the  cards  bearing  the  en- 
gine number  and  arranged  in  numerical  order.  This  is  more 
desirable  for  these  reports  than  a  cabinet  with  shelves,  because 
when  they  are  filed  away  for  several  months  and  engines  come 
to  the  engine  house,  aside  from  the  regular  assignment,  or  en- 
gines are  sent  to  the  shop  and  others  come  out.  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  locate  the  desired  report.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  an  engine  house  office  should  haT«;,«|go^^(iQg^  system  so 
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that  any  records,  blue  prints  or  instructions  can  be  readily  lo- 
cated and  referred  to. 

The  record  of  crews  arriving  at  and  departing  from  the  engine- 
bouse  consumes  considerable  time  and  is  a  duplication  of  the  list 
posted  for  the  information  of  engine  crews.  For  the  information 
of  engineers  and  firemen  a  list  is  posted  at  the  engine  house 
showing  the  train  they  arc  to  go  out  on  and  the  engine  they  are 
to  have.  This  list  is  generally  made  out  on  a  slate,  or  a  sheet, 
and  is  copied  into  a  book,  or  on  another  sheet,  which  is  kept  for 
a  permanent  record.  If  the  list  that  was  posted  had  been  made 
out  in  duplicate  one  sheet  could  be  filed  away  for  a  perma- 
nent record  and  arranged  according  to  dates,  while  the  others 
could  be  sent  to  the  engine  houses  reached  by  engines  leav- 
ing the  point  where  the  list  is  made  out  By  the  interchange 
of  these  lists  a  permanent  in  and  out  record  of  engines  is 
available  and  the  only  work  required  is  the  making  out  of 
the  posted  list  and  filing. 

The  Sue  record  is  another  case  of  unnecessary  work.  The 
boilermaker   turns    in    a   report    showing    the    work    done,   the 


dates  of  the  examinations  for  the  information  of  other  en- 
gine houses.  The  men  making  the  examinations,  or  the 
gang  foreman  having  charge  of  them,  turn  in  a  report  which 
is  then  entered  on  the  office  record.  If  each  engine  carried 
an  engine  record  card,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  a  duplicate 
card  were  kept  in  the  office  of  the  engine  house  charged 
with  the  care  of  the  engine,  a  considerable  saving  of  clerical 
work  could  be  effected  and  all  the  information  would  be  in 
a  compact  form.  As  the  dates  of  the  various  examinations 
do  not  always  coincide,  the  men  charged  with  making  these 
examinations  could  tell  at  a  glance  which  ones  were  due. 
They  could  get  the  duplicate  card  from  the  office,  entering 
the  date  of  the  examination  on  the  card  carried  on  the  en- 
gine, and  on  the  duplicate,  making  no  more  work  for  them 
than  formerly,  when  they  turned  in  a  report  to  the  office, 
while  the  office  would  have  no  clerical  work  to  do  except 
filing  the  caTd  in  its  proper  numerical  order. 

Another  good  featuie   of  this   engine  record  card  is  the 
accessibility  of  the  information.     A  road  foreman  of  engines 
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Fig.  3 — Form  for  Reporting  Various  Examinations  and  Teit«  of  Parta  of  the  Locomotive. 


clerk  copies  this  work  in  a  book  and  then  makes  out  an- 
other report  to  be  sent  to  the  master  mechanic  or  road 
foreman.  With  a  suitable  flue  report  form,  such  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  the  boilermaker  using  carbon  paper  could  make 
out  the  required  number  of  forms  for  each  engine  and  have 
no  more  work,  or  possibly  not  as  much  to  do  as  at  present 
in  making  out  his  reports.  He  could  retain  one  form  for 
his  information,  one  to  be  kept  at  the  engine  house  fore- 
man's office  and  the  other  to  be  disposed  of  as  required. 
These  forms  should  be  filed  away  according  to  engine  num- 
bers and  wilt  gire  all  the  information  that  is  now  being 
written  and  rewritten,  two,  three  and  four  times,  and  it 
would  be  just  as  convenient  and  reliable  a  record  as  the  pres- 
ent one. 

There  are  other  examinations,  such  as  boiler  tests,  clean- 
ing triple  valves,  testing  steam  gages,  examining  piston 
valves,  bushings,  etc.  These  are  made  at  longer  intervals 
and  a  record  of  them  is  kept  at  the  engine  house,  while  the 
various  parts  are  marked  in  a  suitable  manner  showing  the 


or  a  master  mechanic  when  looking  over  an  engine  fre- 
quently wants  to  know  when  the  engine  last  received  new 
flues,  piston  valves  or  bushings,  or  had  driving  boxes  re- 
bored,  tires  turned  or  when  the  engine  was  put  in  service 
after  receiving  classified  repairs.  If  he  has  not  a  record  of 
it  at  hand  and  happens  to  be  at  some  place  where  no  record 
is  kept,  he  must  do  without  it  until  he  gets  back  to  his 
office  or  can  get  the  information  over  the  phone.  Cases 
of  this  kind  arise  when  time  is  precious  or  when  the  office 
is  closed,  causing  annoyance  and  delay.  The  engrinc  record 
card  would  overcome  this  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
the  chance  of  these  examinations  not  being  made,  due  to  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  the  clerk  in  not  furnishing  the  in- 
formation. This  card,  being  in  plain  view,  will  insure  the 
examinations  being  followed  more  closely,  as  they  can  be 
checked  up  by  the  enginemen,  road  foremen  of  engines, 
master  mechanic  or  any  one  interested  who  happen^  to  get 
on  the  engine.  This  outline  of  a  systpni  of  clerical  work 
can  be  modified  or  extended  to  **'it,IJiWJ'^*5'P50Q  IC 
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CRANE    FOR    LOCOMOTIVE    REPAIRS. 

BV  GEORGE  D.   SIEMANIEL, 
Genet*!  Foreman,  Alcbiion.  Topeka  &  SinU  Ft,  Raton.  N.   Uex. 

A    handy  crane   for   use  when   overhauling  a  locomotke  is 

shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  is  pivoted  on  the 
smoke  stack  and  will  easily  swing  around  to  either  side  of  the 
locomotive  with  or  without  a  load.    An  old  cast  steel  cylinder 


scrapped  car  transoms,  which  are  bolted  together  on  blocks 
just  inside  of  the  wheels.  The  ends  of  these  transoms,  which 
hold  the  wheels,  are  bent  to  conform  to  the  radius  from  the 
center  of  the  stack.  The  blocks  that  hold  the  pipe  legs  are 
drilled  8  in.  deep,  which  gives  ample  support  to  the  legs,  and 
are  made  to  slide  inside  the  carriage  frame,  thus  allowing  for  a 
height  adjustment,  which  is  necessary,  as  the  height  of  the  stack 
above  the  floor  will  vary  on  different  engines.  The  holes  in 
the  carriage  blocks  should  be  on  a  line  between  the  centers  of 
the  two  wheels,  as  this  increases  the.  stability. 

The  crossrail  is  reinforced  by  an  inverted  king-post  truss 
and  carries  a  two-wheel  trolley,  which  is  moved  back  and  forth 
by  means  of  a  double  threaded  screw  on  the  crossrail  which 
is  operated  by  a  sprocket  wheel  and  chain  at  the  end  of  the 
beam.  Care  should  be  taken,  when  applying  the  crane,  that  the 
stack  is  strong  and  not  eaten  away,  as  such  unevenness  would  be 
liable  to  capsize  the  crane.  Its  use  is  v^y  valuable  in  shops 
where  overhead  or  traveling  cranes  are  not  provided.  Three  men 
can  usually  put  this  crane  on  an  engine  in  about  20  r 
and  it  is  said  that  the  time  saved  by  its  use  on  one  engine  y 
almost  pay  for  the  crane. 


WASHING  LOCOMOTIVE  BOILERS.* 


The  Chicago,  J 
ods  in  washing  out  thi 
are  located  in  the  fror 
larger  engines  there  arc 
smaller  engines  there  ai 
r  that  each  plug  c 


R«pa1r  Cran«  for  Locomotive   Front  End. 

head  that  will  fit  freely  in  the  stack  supports  one  end  of  an 
old  rail  used  for  the  cross  beam,  while  the  other  end  is  supported 
by  two  legs  of  ZYi  in.  pipe.  The  legs  fit  into  two  round  end 
hinges  at  the  top.  which  in  turn  are  bolted  to  an  old  tank 
wedge,  fitted  on  the  outer  end  of  the  rail.  The  top  ends  of  the 
pipes  are  fitted  with  steel  sleeves  to  prevent  splitting. 
The    bottoms    of  the  legs    arc  held  in  a    carriage  made  of 


Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  use  very  thorough  meth- 
it  their  locomotive  boilers.  The  washout  plugs 
flue  sheet  for  washing  the  Jtues,  In  the 
c  six  plugs  lor  this  purpose,  and  in  the 
re  four.  They  are  distributed  in  such  a 
nveniently  taken  out  with  a  long 
wrench,  and  are  so  located  that  six  rows  of  flues  may  he  washed 
from  each  plug  hole.  There  are  three  washout  plugs  located  in 
the  boiler  head  so  that  all  parts  of  the  crown  sheet  may  be 
washed;  one  plug  is  placed  in  the  center  over  the  door  ring, 
another  underneath  the  door  ring,  and  one  in  each  corner  of  the 
mud  ring  to  wash  the  mud  ring  and  the  side  sheets.  Two  are 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  outside  sheets  of  the  firebox  and  are  SO 
located  that  all  parts  of  the  side  sheets  may  be  washed.  There 
are  also  two  plugs  in  front  of  the  throat  sheets  in  line  with  a 
row'  of  staybolts  just  above  the  fire  line.  Arch  bar  tubes  arc 
used  to  hold  the  brick  arches,  thus  giving  an  additional  number 
of  plugs  both  on  the  boiler  head  and  throat  sheet.  These  are 
taken  out  at  each  washing  and  the  tubes  are  cleaned  with  the 
Liberty  arch  tube  cleaner.  The  larger  engines  have  four  and 
the  smaller  ones  three  of  these  tubes.  A  standard  nozzle  is  used 
for  all  the  engines,  which  allows  a  man  standing  on  the  platform 
at  the  front  of  the  engine  to  place  the  noiile  through  the  wash- 
out plug  in  the  front  flue  sheet  and  reach  clear  to  the  back  6ue 
sheet.  This  nozzle  is  fitted  with  a  brass  tip  which  throws  the 
water  at  an  angle  of  60  deg.  However,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  drill  a  half-inch  hole  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  tip  to  balance 
it  while  in  operation. 

The  washing  is  started  as  close  as  possible  to  the  front  flue 
sheet,  and  is  gradually  carried  back  to  the  back  flue  sheet.  The 
nozzle  is  fitted  with  swivel  and  handle  which  allows  it  to  revolve 
continually  from  one  flue  sheet  to  the  other.  The  washing  is 
repeated  three  times  at  each  washout  plug.  Each  time  a  nozzle 
is  put  into  a  washout  plug  hole  it  is  held  to  the  back  flue  sheet 
for  one  minute  with  the  nozzle  continually  revolving.  For  the 
firebox  a  crown-sheet  nozzle  is  used  that  will  allow  an  engine  to 
be  washed  the  entire  length  of  the  crown -sheet  through  the 
washout  plug  holes  in  the  boiler  head.  This  nozzle  has  a 
brass  tip  set  at  right  angles  for  the  purpose  of  washing  all  the 
sludge  into  the  leg  of  the  boiler  instead  of  washing  it  over  on 
the  flues.  This  nozzle  is  used  in  each  hole  on  the  crown-sheet. 
It  is  then  replaced  by  a  short  straight  nozzle  with  which  all 
parts  of  the  crown  sheet  are  washed  through  each  washout  plug 
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hole.  This  throws  the  water  the  entire  length  o£  the  boiler 
over  the  top  of  the  flues,  removing  all  loose  settlings  from  the 
llues.  This  again  is  replaced  by  a  short  crooked  nozzle  which 
washes  over  the  door  ring  and  crosswise  and  lengthwise  through 
the  mud-ring  plugs.  It  is  also  used  in  the  side  plugs  fur  wash- 
ing the  aide-sheets.  This  nozzle  removes  all  settlings  from  the 
dues  and  crown-sheets,  oR  the  mud  ring  and  leg  of  boiler. 

SHOP    SAFEGUARDS. 


BV  LUTBES 

There  have  been  two  general  reasons  for  putting  safeguards  on 
machinery.  One  has  been  to  protect  the  machine  from  injury 
and  the  other  has  been  to  protect  the  workman.  The  protection 
of  the  machine  has  in  the  past  been  one  of  the  great  objects 
sought.  For  exaii:p!e,  in  grinding  machinery  the  gearing  and 
working  mechanisms  liave  been  more  thoroughly  guarded  than 
similar  parts  of  other  tools,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  ihem 
from  water  and  grit  The  wheel  guard,  or  hood,  was  originally 
provided  rather  to  prevent  the  machine  from  slopping  and  throw- 
ing nater  and  grit  than  to  protect  the  workman,  I..atterly,  how- 
ever, pressure  has  been  brought  to  bear  through  accident  insur- 
ance companies,  and  employers'  liability  and  compensation  laws 
to  make  it  more  worth  while  financially  for  the  manufacturer  to 
guard  the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  than  to  leave  them  un- 
protected. It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  expect  that  complete  safe- 
guarding will  be  adopted  generally  by  manufacturers  without 
compulsion,  but  such  a  course  would  be  far  preferable  Co  a 
delay  until  compulsory  legislation  shall  enforce  such  a  procedure. 

Safeguarding,  furthermore,  means  expense  to  the  manufacturer 
in  two  directions.  There  is  first,  the  direct  cost  of  installing 
guards,  railings  and  other  safety  appliances;  and  second,  the 
added  cost  of  doing  work  where  the  workman  is  hampered  by 
the  safety  provisions. 

It  is  much  better  (hat  the  manufacturer  of  Cools  should  pro- 
vide the  safeguards  than  that  the  user  should  have  to  design 
special  guards  for  each  make  of  machine  that  be  happens  to 
buy.  Some  investigation  of  the  claim  that  safety  devices  retard 
production  has  made  the  writer  feel  that  there  is  less  in  this 
argumet)t  than  is  often  urged.  Ingenuity,  a  time  study,  and 
special  training  with  proper  readjustment  of  piece  work  rates 
will  often  not  only  insure  absolute  safety,  but  even  a  higher  rate 
of  production  than  at  present, 

A  classification  of  safeguarding  devices  to  eliminate  features 
of  danger  may  be  grouped  into  ten  classes. 

1.  Guards  for  gears.  All  running  gears  within  a  workman's 
reach  when  standing  on  the  floor  should  be  guarded  at  least  on 
the  intakjng  side  of  the  gears. 

2.  Railing  or  boxing  tor  heavy  and  high-speed  belts,  and  for 
pulleys  which  are  near  the  floor.  These  guards  may  be  either 
a  complete  enclosure  within  boxing,  or  by  railing  around  them, 
or  by  a  combinalicn  of  railing  and  wire  mesh.  Even  when  the 
combination  seems  unreasonably  safe,  there  is  danger  of  accident 
from  slipping  or  failing.  An  accident  has  often  resulted  in  this 
latter  case  in  the  workman  beiiifi  c.mght  between  belt  and 
pulley. 

3.  Projecting  set  screws.  .-^11  revolving  projecting  set  screws 
should  be  either  guarded  or  replaced  with  a  style  which  does 
not  project.  This  projection  is  most  important  in  places  within 
reach  of  the  workman,  but  is  ako  present  in  overhead  shaft- 
ing where  there  are  parts  requiring  oiling  or  adjustment. 

4  Securing  overhead  parts  against  falling.  .Any  overhead 
parts  which  may  drop  on  a  workman's  head  below  should  be  so 
held  .15  10  make  (his  impossible.  Traveling  crane*,  for  ex- 
ample, -should  have  a  cradle  'below  them  to  catch  any  keys  or 
gears  which  might  work  loose.     Sufficient  space  should   also  be 
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left  between  the  pulleys  themselves,  and  between  hangers  and 
pulleys  so  that  a  belt  which  runs  olT  cannot  become  wedged 
and  drag  down  the  counter-shaft  on  workers  below.  Counter 
weights  which  may  strike  a  workman  in  falling  should  be  boxed, 
or  incased  in  metal  tubes.  On  overhead  runways  in  foundries, 
which  have  switches,  a  safety  guard  should  prevent  the  trolley 
with  its  load  of  melted  metal  being  run  into  an  open  switch  so 
that  the  metal  can  fall. 

5.  Safety  stop  for  planers.  All  planers  should  be  provided 
with  a  safety  pin  to  lock  the  shipper  lever  so  that  it  cannot  be 
accidentally  displaced. 

6.  Chains  for  hoists.  Frequent  inspection  is  the  only  safeguard 
here.  Some  experiments  in  annealing  chain  to  remove  the 
t(ndency  to  brittleness  after  service  have  not  shown  conclusively 
Chat  this  can  be  depended  on  as  respects  ordinary  chains  not 
exposed  to  heat. 

7.  Fingers  and  hands  between  dies  and  shears.  The  only  safe 
rule  is  to  forbid  hand  feeding  and  cc'mpel  a  mechanical  feed,  or 
the  handling  of  the  work  with  tweezers,  pliers,  etc. 

8.  Safety  appliances  for  wood-working  tools.  Band  saws  can 
be  fully  guarded  by  a  hinged  guard  covering  the  upper  wheel,  to 
catch  the  saw  if  it  breaks,  and  a  head  guard  following  the  saw 
down  to  a  point  near  the  work.  A  suction  draught  to  carry 
away  chips  and  sawdust  is  also  desirable.  These  help  also  to 
keep  the  floor  clear  and  less  liable  to  become  slippery.  Padded 
leather  aprons  to  be  used  with  circular,  slitting  or  ripping  saws 
are  a  protection  to  the  workman  against  the  throwing  of  the 
block  against  him  if  it  should  catch  in  the  saw. 

9.  Cleanliness,  light  and  air.  Adequate  light  not  only  keeps 
the  workman  in  belter  condition  for  work,  but  more  alert 
Noxious  fumes  make  him  stupid  and  are  a  menace  to  health. 

10.  Education  and  instruction  to  prevent  accident.  Many  ac- 
cidents occur  with  new  men  just  starting  in.  The  foreman  must 
exercise  constant  watchfulness  over  men  showing  a  tendency 
lo  recklessness. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  these  ten  headings  exhaust  the  list  of 
avenues  through  which  accidents  occur,  but  if  each  shop  were 
inspected,  taking  these  items  one  at  a  time,  a  very  large  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  accidents  would  follow.  Classification 
and  specific  investigation  followed  by  the  adoption  of  thorough 
means  of  safeguarding,  and  maintained  by  periodic  inspection  to 
see  that  provisions  which  have  been  adopted  remain  in  use  is 
perhaps,  after  all.  the  most  effective  combination. 


An  interesting  comparison  between  the  oldest  locomotive  in 
the  United  States  and  one  of  the  latest  heavy  passenger  loco- 
motives is  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  shows  the 
progress  made  since  the  first  train  was  put  into  service  eighty 
years  ago.  The  old  locomotive  is  the  John  Bull,  which  is  on 
exhibition  at  the  National  Museum  in  Washington.  The  Penn- 
sylvania locomotive  is  of  the  Pacific  type,  being  the  most  power- 
ful passenger  locomotive  used  on  that  road.  The  weight  of  the 
locomotive  and  tender  of  the  Pennsylvania  engine,  when  loaded 
with  coal  and  water,  is  about  430.000  lbs.,  as  against  24,625  lbs. 
for  the  John  Bull;  the  driving  wheels  are  80  in.  in  diameter,  as 
against  54  in.  The  boiler  of  the  modern  locomotive  contains  359 
lubes  20.9.  ft.  long,  having  a  heating  surface  of  4,420.6  sq.  ft. 
The  tubes  in  the  John  Bull  are  7j^  ft.  long  and  have  a  heating 
surface  of  only  213  sq.  ft. 


When  the  Atlantic  type  locomotive  appeared  in  England 
some  time  ago  it  was  not  long  in  gaining  popularity,  as  the 
design  was  lookcd_jipon  as  a  solution  of  a  difficulty  that  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be  acute.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however. 
this  did  not  prove  true,  for  had  the  Atlantic  type  offered  a 
superior  opportunity  of  utilizing  the  weight  for  adhesive  pur- 
poses it  would  not  have  been  replaced  a  little  later  by  the  4-6-0 
type,  which  has  proved  to  be  of  greater  advantage.  When  still 
more  power  is  required  the  Pacilie  type  is  expected  to  take  the 
place  of  these  ten-wheel  locomotives.  ( 
nzed  by  V 
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OXY-ACETYLENE    WELDING    AND    CUTTING    MACHINE. 

Hand  welding  and  hand  cutting  are  now  familiar  operations 
to  which  the  acetylene  blow-pipe  is  highly  adapted.  Where 
atraight-line  operations  have  to  be  carried  out,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  repetition  work,  a  machine  is  often  applicable  and 
advisable,  and  where  sheets  are  very  thin,  machine  welding  is 
'desirable  because  of  the  certainty  wiih  which  it  can  be  regu- 
lated. Such  a  machine  can  be  advantageously  used  in  sheet  metal 
work  where  the  thicknesses  range  up  to  about  3/16  or  7/32  in. 
Straight  cutting  of  both  thin  and  thick  work  can  be  advantage- 
ously done  with  the  machine,  because  of  the  precision  of  the 


An   acetylene  welding  and  cutting  machine  has   recently  bee 


the  arm.  Upon  tiie  carriage  are  mounted  the  torch  and  its  con- 
trolling fixtures.  The  work  is  placed  or  .secured  on  a  suitable 
fixed  table,  and  flexible  tubes  bring  the  oxygen  and  acetylene 
to  the  torch.  The  tip  is  practically  the  ordinary  form,  and  it  is 
arranged  at  an  angle  of  40  deg.  or  45  deg.  to  the  horiiotital, 
this  angle  being  to  the  rear  of  the  welding  movement 

The  method  of  welding  is  quite  simple..  M.  the  weld  is  to  be 
a  flat  one  and  of  inconsiderable  length,  the  two  pieces  are  simply 
clamped  in  the  exact  relative  positions  they  are  to  occupy  finally. 
The  carriage  with  the  torch  moves  evenly  along  at  the  proper 
rate  of  speed.  The  countershaft,  running  at  about  140  revo-' 
lutions  per  minute,  operates  the  short  horizontal  shaft  at  about 
70  r.  p.  m.  It  is  possible  lo  adjust  the  friction  pinion  to  vary  the 
speed  of  the  vertical  shaft  from  about  70  to  about  35  r,  p.  m. 


Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  and  CuUIng  Machini 


built  by  the  Davis-Bournonville  Company,  New  York,  at  its 
laboratory  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical  up' 
right  6  or  7  ft  in  height.  This  carries  a  long  hollow  arm  pro- 
jecting for  6  or  7  ft.  on  one  side.  By  means  of  a  rack  and 
pinion  this  arm,  which  carries  a  long  screw,  may  be  adjusted 
to  any  height  desired.  At  the  base  of  the  upright  loose  and  tight 
pulleys  are  mounted  on  a  short  horizontal  shaft  and  are  driven' 
from  an  ordinary  countershaft  above.  At  one  end  of  the  short 
shaft  3  friction  pinion  is  arranged,  which  contacts  with  a  suit- 
able disk  mounted  on  a  vertical  shaft.  This  latter  shaft  and  a 
rotalable  rod  arranged  in  the  hollow  arm  are  connected  by  bevel 
gears.  At  the  outer  end  of  the  arm  an  arrangement  of  gears 
enables  the  inclosed  rod  to  drive  the  screw.  The  turning  of 
this  screw  operates  a  carriage  back  and  forth  horizontally  along 


ade  by  the  gears  at  the 
:o  be  formed,  the  only 
ork.  The  angle  opens 
h  the  line  of  the  weld 
suppose  that  it  is  de- 
.f90deg.    The 


Still  further  reductions  of  speed  may  be 
end  of  the  arm.  If  an  angular  weld  m 
difference  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
downwards  and  the  vertical  plane  throi 
bisects  the  dihedral  angle.  To  illustrat 
sired  to  weld  two  strips  edge  lo  edge  at 
strips  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  an  angle  bar  and  clamped  se- 
curely in  position  with  clamping  strips  inserted  between  the  outer 
faces  of  the  work  and  the  jaws  of  the  clamps. 

Because  of  the  temperature  of  about  6,000  dfg.  F.,  which  is 
claimed  (or  the  working  point  of  the  little  inner  flame,  the  oxy- 
acetylene  torch  is  successful  in  bringing  steel  and  other  metals 
locally  to  or  near  the  melting  point,  but  where  the  form  and 
character  of  the  work  do  not  prohibit  there  seems  to  be  no 
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reason  why  preheating  by  cheap  methods  should  not  be  em- 
ployed. The  saving  is,  in  such  cases  as  not  alone  connected  with 
the  consumption  of  the  gases,  but  time  may  also  be  saved.  For 
example,  certain  work  requiring  a  long  seam  and  involving 
sheets  0.10  in.  to  0.12  in.  thick  can  be  welded  on  a  European 
machine  at  the  rate  of  about  12  in.  per  minute.  Practical  ex- 
periments where  the  work  was  pre-heated  before  passing  under 
the  torch  showed  that  the  same  class  of  work  could  be  welded 
at  a  speed  of  26  in.  to  28  in,  per  minute.  The  economy  in  time 
is  striking.  The  methods  of  pre-heating  may  be  various.  Thus, 
if  it  is  a  question  of  small  repetition  work,  ihe  pre-heating  may 
in  some  cases  be  done  subsequent  to  damping,  but  prior  to  put- 
ting the  work  on  the  table.  Other  cases  will  require  pre-healing 
with  the  work  in  a  welding  position,  Pre-heating  is  to  be  recom- 
mended strongly  for  two  reasons — economy  of  oxygen  consump- 
tion and  reduction  of  the  effects  of  expansion  and  contraction. 
The  machine  above  described  may  also  readily  be  used  as  a  cut- 
ting apparatus,  and  the  high  precision  of  the  motion  of  the 
carriage  recommends  it  for  this  purpose. 


be  higher  than  in  compressors  having  a  small  cooling  surface 
per  unit  of  volume.  As  the  pressure  is  always  down,  a  clearance 
of  ,01  in.  can  be  easily  maintained,  as  well  as  disdiarge  pres- 
sures of  from  60  to  140  lbs.  .An  absolute  pressure  of  21  lbs. 
is  maintained  in  the  crank  case  when  compression  begins  in 
the  second  stage.  The  cold  water  surrounding  the  annular 
chamber  in  which  the  air  is  compressed  and  cooled  passes  up 
and  around  the  combustion  cylinder  sufficiently  warm  to  increase 
the  efficiency  therein.  As  the  upper  end  of  the  connecting  rod 
is  a  large  steel  ball,  the  piston  and  rings  may  revolve  at  will, 
giving  a  uniform  wear  to  the  cylinder. 

The  engine  proper  is  of  the  four  cycle  type  and  as  air  is  com- 
pressed every  stroke  the  two  flywheels  and  crank  discs  are  made 
hea\-y  to  maintain  a  sufficiently  uniform  speed.     An  inertia  gov- 

_«.■      .^!.^^        I, 


TWO-STAGE,   QAS-DRIVEN   AIR   COMPRESSOR. 


\  self-contained,  efficient,  gas  driven  air  compressor  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  consists  of  a  vertical 
gas  engine  with  a  differential  trunk  piston,  the  annular  space 
around  it  being  used  for  compressing  the  air.  There  is  but  one 
piston,  one  connecting  rod  and  one  crank  shaft  (or  both  the 
gas  engine  and  compressor,  which  increases  the  efficiency  of  the 
unit.  On  the  up  stroke  the  air  is  drawn  into  the  crank  case 
through  the  port  K,  ivhen  it  registers  with  /,  the  corresponding 


Sargent  Two-Stage,  Gas-Driven   Air  Compressor, 

port  on  the  crank  disc.  On  the  down  stroke  the  air  is  com- 
pressed in  the  crank  case  and  flows  through  the  valve  E  into 
the  annular  chamber  made  by  the  differential  piston.  On  the 
return  stroke  this  air  is  forci-d  through  the  discharge  valve  H 
and  outlet  /  to  the  storage  tank  or  refeiver,  during  which  time 
the  crank  case  is  again  tilled. 

On  account  of  the  large  surface  surrounded  by  cold  water  and 
the  short  distance  the  heat  has  to  travel  when  generated  in 
the  annular  space  by  compression,  the  thermal  efficiency  should 


Exposed  View  of  Sargent  Air  ComprcMor. 

crnor  S,  falling  slower  than  the  spring  seated  exhaust  v;ilvc  /!, 
when  the  engine  lends  to  run  above  the  normal  speed,  allows  V 
lo  engage  t',  holding  the  exlinust  valve  open  and  the  inlet  valve 
stem  It-'  in  such  a  position  that  -V  will  miss  Y  and  the  inlet 
valve  will  remain  closed.  When  the  speed  drops  U  will  miss 
V  and-  the  engine  will  resume  its  normal  speed.  Either  ga.s, 
gasoline  or  kerosene  may  be  used  for  fuel.  When  gas  is  used 
.it  is  admitted  through  a  graduated  valve  to  the  space  R  from 
which  it  flows  to  the  explosion  chamber  C  with  the  air  when 
the  collar  Q  on  the  admission  valve  stem   rises. 

The  compressed  air  used  for  starting  the  engine  is  taken  from 
a  storage  tank  through  the  valve  //,  positively  opened  Bf  the 
beginning  of  each  working  stroke  as  long  as  the  compressed 
air  is  turned  on  and  the  pressure  is  greater  than  in  tbe  ex- 
plosion   chamber.      The    crank    pin    is    accessible    through    the 
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hand  hole  plates,  or  the  piston  rod  and  the  crank  may  be  ad- 
justed or  removed  by  tuTning  back  the  cylinder  on  the  hinge 
k.     One  sight   feed  oil  cup  lubricates  both  ends  of  the  piston ; 


superfluous  oil  gathered  by  the 
is  delivered  through  diagonal  holes 
way  around,  flows  through  a  hole  i 
crank  pin.  The  main  bearings  are 
whkh   also   makes   an    effectual   air 


larrow  groove  in  the  piston 
lo  the  ball  and  passing  half 
1  the  connecting  rod  to  the 
lubricated  by  heavy  grease, 
seal.      Ignition   is   by   jump 


BOLT  CUTTING   AND  THREADING   MACHINES. 

Several  new  types  of  threading  machines  have  recently  been 
brought  out  by  the  Landis  Machine  Company.  Waynesboro,  Pa-. 
They  possess  many  unique  and  distinct  features  as  compared 
to  the  machines  it  has  been  building.  In  the  I'/i  in.  double 
head  bolt  cutting  machine,  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion steel  guides  are  iscd  iiiftead  of  cast  iron  guides,  as  has 
been  the  common  praitice  in  the  past.  .'Vniong  the  advantages 
possessed  by  the  steel  guides  are  the  fact  that  they  are  .iccurate 
to  size  and  maintain  alinement  at  all  times'  unless  affected  by 


Sargent  Air  Compresaor;     Crank  Caae   Expoasd. 

spark  when  the  primary  circuit  is  closed  once  in  two  revolu- 
tions by  a  pin  on  secondary  gear.  Compressors  of  this  type 
will  compress  air  to  200  lbs,  gage,  or  to  any  lower  pressure  at 
which  the  unloader  is  set.  One  cam  controls  both  admission 
and  exhaust,  and  the  valve  motion  is  quiet  and  positive.  The 
compressors  are  made  in  four  si?es  to  compress  from  9  to  150 
cu.  ft.  of  free  air'per  minute.  They  were  designed  by  C.  E. 
Sargent,  136  West  Lake  street,  Chicago. 


Landia   1-in.   Double   Head    Bolt  Threading   Machine. 

wear  after  long  usage;  that  when  the  guides  b<:ci>me  worn 
they  can  readily  be  replaced  at  a  slight  espeiise,  whereas  on  a 
machine  with  cast  iron  gi-ides  the  wear  that  may  occur  can- 
not as  a  rule  be  compensated  for,  especially  if  the  wear  is  not 
regular  on  all  parts  of  the  guide;  that  there  is  no  tendency 
for  cuttings  lo  collect  on  the  guides  and  cause  them  to'  wear, 
as  with  flat  guides.  The  machine  is  buih  with  a  wide  body, 
and  has  a  large  space  for  chips.  The  oil  tank  is  placed 
ill  the  base,  and  is  separated  from  the  chip  room  by  a  fine 
screen.  The  carriage  is  light,  yet  strong,  and  easily  operated 
for  rapid  production.     The  oil  pump  is  on  the  rear  of  the  ma- 


FOREIGN   RAILWAY  NOTES. 


The  Guatemala  Railway  has  contracted  with  Ihe  government 
to  build  a  railway  from  Zacapa  to  the  frontier  of  Salvador.  This 
line  will  be  extended,  under  a  concession  from  the  government 
of  Salvador,  lo  Santa  -Ana  in  that  republic,  where  it  will  join 
the  Salvador  Railway, 

The   Pacific   Railway,   Color 


through  the  Cauca  valley,  i 
by   the   latter   part   of   1911. 


mbia,  which,  starting  from  Bueoa- 
ms  to  the  city  of  Cali  and  thence 
;.tpccted  to  be  in  operation  to  Call 
Cali  was  also  connected  with  the 
Cauca  river  in  July,  1910,  by  a  short  steam  tramway.  The  Pacific 
line  is  expected  to  follow  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  for  a  con- 
siderable distance,  and  will  furnish  an  outlet  to  the  sea  for  the 
increasing  commerce  of  that  fertile  district.  With  the  completion 
of  this  line  and  the  railway  connecting  the  Cauca  river  with  the 
cities  of  Amaga  and  Medellin.  also  that  between  Medellin  and 
Puerto  Berrio  on  the  Magdalena  river,  the  transportation  rates 
on  cofiee  will  undoubtedly  be  cheapened  and  the  products  of  a 
large  part  of  the  republic  will  be  much  more  easily  and  quickly 
transported  to  foreign  markets  than  at  present. 


Landia  1i^-ln.  Double  Head 


'»j,btCi3iigle 
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chine,  and  is  of  the  rotary  type.  The  machine  is  made  for  high 
speed  work  and  is  furnished  almost  exclusively  with  high  speed 
steel  dies. 

The  standard  I  in.  double  head  bolt  threading  machine,  as 
shown,  is  provided  with  a  constant  speed  motor,  a  silent  chain 
drive,  a  mechanical  speed  change  device,  and  a  speed  range  of 
3'/i  to  1.  'The-  motor  is  mounted  on  top  of  the  machine  out 
of  the  way'0'f''dipt>fin<]  oil,  making  the  entire  equipment  compact 
and  occupying  a  minimum   amount  of  room.     Speed  changes 


within  the  range  of  the  machine  by  changing  the  gearing,  no 
extra  lead  screw  being  regdlrid.  The  main  spindles  of  all  the 
machines  are  provided  with  recesses  to  allow  the  lubricant  to 
return  to  the  oil  tank.  The  Landis  type  of  die  is  used,  and 
is  held  in  different  ways  to  suit  the  different  requirements. 

The  chasers  in  the  Landis  die  are  held  by  means  of  a  damp 
which  comes  flush  with  the  front  edge  of  the  die,  so  as  to  ad- 
mit of  cutting  close  to  the  shoulders  or  the  headi  of  the  bolts 
at  any  time.  Dies  with  very  short  throats  or  with  no  throats 
at  all  can  be  used,  and  as  no  grinding  is  done  in  the  throat  of 
the  die  when  sharnening  the  throat  *etnaitis  permanent,  which 
gives  a  marked  advantage  on  many  tUsses  of  work.  The  bolder 
is  shown  herewith  "with  the  mill  type  of  clamp.  This  clamp 
is  used  especially  for  threading  pipe  as  the  clamp  comes  over 
the  chaser  in  such  a  manner  as  to  protect  it  when  the  pipe  splits 
or  catches  the  chaser.  The  die  holders  are  made  entirely  of 
steel,  as  are  also  the  die  heads  on  all  Landis  machines.  Any 
of  these  machines  can  be  arranged  for  constant  or  variable 
speed  motors  as  the  case  may  require. 


MICROMETER  BORING  TOOL. 


Landl*  V/fln.  Double  Head  Staybolt  Cutter. 

can  be  made  while  the  machine  is  in  operation,  and  any  speed 
between  the  maximum  and  minimum  can  be  obtained  in  an  in- 
stant! The  machine  is  also  adapted  for  high  speed  work.  The 
carriages  have  adjustment  up  and  down,  or  sidewise,  for  cen- 
tering the  die,  and  the  machine  may  be  furnished  with  either 
rack  and  pinion  operated  carriages,  or  with  lever  operated 
carriages. 

The  l5^-in.  motor  driven  double  head  siajbolt  ■  tutter  is 
equipped  with  a  variable  speed  motor,  having  a  speed  variation 
of  4  to  I,  which  provides  a  wide  range  of  speeds,  thus  making 


Throadlng  Die  Showing  Chater  and  Holder. 


5  the 


it  possijble  ,to  usp,  .either  carbon  OT.high  speed  steel  dies, 
case.,may  tpq.uire.  i;he,/li9t9,r,,is  iji<jiwxited  on  top  if!  (he  machine, 
and  is  direct  ooijiiecUd  to  it.  This  machine  will  be  furnished 
with  lead  screw  attachments  for  one  or  both  heads,  as  may  be 
desired,  and  will   be  arranged  to  cut  any  pilch  and  diameter 


A  boring  tool  which  makes  the  roughing  and  finishing  cuts  in 
one  operation,  and  also  has  a  micrometer  adjustment,  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  It  is  called  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury boring  tool,  and  is  made  by  the  Wellman  Company,  Medford, 
Mass.  Four  cutting  tools  are  used,  and  they  are  so  arranged 
that  but  }4  in.  addiiional  feed  over  the  lengih  of  the  hole  to  be 
bored  is  required  for  the  finishing  cut.  This  tool  is  of  special  ad- 
vantage in  bciring  wheels  for  axle  fits.  By  the  micrometer  ad- 
justment ihe  cutters  may  be  set  in  or  out  accurately  within  .001 
in.  In  the  detail  illustration,  the  cutters  are  shown  at  A  and  B. 
C  is  a  vertical  section  of  one  of  the  cutler  carriers,  and  £5  is  a 
horizontal  section.  These  carriers,  as  shown  at  C  have  a  projec- 
tion on  the  top,  the  faces  of  which  make  an  angle  of  45  degs. 
with  the  top  of  the  carrier. 

The  o"i"  nr  ri«hf  hanH  >i„rfar^  nf  th;.  nrni«.tion  bears  OH  a 
correspi'nding  henkd  surface  i  i  Ihe  under  side  of  the  r 


Cuttert  and  Cutter  Carrier  for  Micrometer  Boring  Tool. 

ettr  ring.  The  inner  surface  bears  on  a  beveled  surface  in  a 
sliding  bar.  There  are  four  of  these  bars,  one  for  each  tool,  and 
they  are  held  in  longitudinal  slots  in  the  tool  body  under  the 
This  part  of  the  body  is  not  threaded,  and  the 
is  free  to  slide  up  or  down.  However,  these 
sliding  bars  extend  heycnd  the  tool  hndy  and  are  threaded  to 
fit  the  inside  of  the  micrometer  ring.  By  turning  this  ring  they 
will  be  raised  or  lowered,  as  desired.  When  they  are  raised  the 
beveled  surface  is  lifted  from  the  corresponding  surface  on  the 
cutler  carriers,  and  when  the  micrometer  ring  is  pressed  down, 
it  being  loose  on  the  body  of  the  tool  holder,  the  tools  arc 
forced  inward  by  the  beveled  surface  on  Ihe  inside  of  the  ring 
until  they  again  bear  on  the  beveled  surfaces  of  the  sliding  bars. 
When  the  micrometer  ring  is  turned  the  other  way  the  sliding 
bars  are  lowered,  causing  them  to  bear  on  the  inside  of  the  pro- 
jection of  Ihe  tool  carrier,  which  forces  the  tool  out. 

The  upper  ring  or  pet  collar  is  threaded  to  the  toot  body  and 
when  Ihe  tools  are  once  adjusted,  it  is  screwed  down  against 
the  micrometer  ring;  and  holds  it  in  ple<s,.„The  threads  on  the 
sliding  bars  have  a  pitch  nf  .^25  in  There"  are  125  micrometer 
graduations,  so  tfl'at  llie  ihovcmeti't' of  tSe  ring  by  one  graduation 
means  the  moving  of  the  tool  carrier  ,001  in.  The  tool  is  held 
screws  iE^aiad^^J  E  being  the  adusting  screw 
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and  F  the  locking  set  screw.  'The  cutters  may  be  grouDd  to  from  C  into  the  bearing.  To  fill  the  cup,  simply  remove  the 
any  length,  but  when  located  in  the  cutter  holders  must  be  equi-  shell  B  from  A,  which  is  screwed  in  the  oil  hole  of  the  pulley, 
distant  from  the  centre.  The  tool  A  shows  the  approximate  and  pour  the  oil  in  through,  the  hi^  shown  in  the  bottom  b; 
shape  of  the  tools  and  B  shows  the  way  in  which  the  finishing     then  replace  the  springs  a  which  securely  hold  the  cup  to  the  nipple 

A.  ■  The   supply  of  oil   will   last   from  one  to   three   weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  starts  and  stops dwdB,; by  the  pulley, 
^,.    .  Its    value   will    be   appreciated   when   it    isrrtoiiaidtee^,  that  rthe 

chance  of  spattering  oil  over  the  floor,  workmen,  machines  and 
belts  is  greatly  reduced.    The  illustrations  shown  are  full  size, 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  cup  is  so  small  that  no  counter- 
,,,  .      ibalancing  is  necessary.  , 

RADIAL    DRItU    AND   TAPPING    MACHINE. 

A  combination  drill  and  tapping  machine  made  by  the  New- 
ton Machine  Tool  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  The  drill  is  held  in  spindle  A,  and 
the  lap  in  spindle  B,  which  revolves  at  a  reduction  of  speed  in 
the  ratio  of  2'/i  to  1  from  the  speed  of  the  spindle  A.  After  the 
hole  is  drilled  one  revolution  of  the  hand-wheel  places  the 
spindle  B  over  it.  The  drive  to  the  tapping  spindle  is  arranged 
for  reversing,  the  clutch  controlling  this  operation  being  oper- 
ated by  a  lever.  The  machine  is  belt  driven,  having  a  step 
pulley  of  four  diameters,  which  with  back  gears,  with  a  ratio 
of  Z  to  1,  provide  eight  difl'erent  speeds.     There  are  also  four 


Micrometer  Boring  Tool. 

tool  is  cut  to  fallow  the  tool  A.  When  adjusted  for  finishing, 
this  tool  is  allowed  to  project  about  1/16  in.  beyond  A.  A  record 
of  2  min.  28  sec,  for  roughing  and  finishing  two  750  lb.  car 
wheels,  with  7;4  in.  hubs,  has  been  made  with  these  tools. 

LOOSE  PULLEY  AUTOMATIC  OIL  CUP. 

A  loose  pulley  automatic  oil  cup,  which  is  made  by  the  Amer- 
ican Specialty  Company,  Chicago,  is  shown  in  the  accompany- 
The  oil  is  contained  in  ihe  pressed  steel  shell 


Automatic  Loope  Pulley  Ol|  Clfp* 


B,  and  as  the  pulley  revolves  the  oil  is  thrown  to  the  top  of 
the  cup  and  is  forced  into  the  feeding  tube  C,  which  serves  aa 
K  measuring  tube.    When  the  pulley  stops  the  oil  will  work  down 


Radial   Drilling  and  Tapping  Machine. 

rates  of  feed  to  the  spindle,  which  is  provided  with  an  adjust- 
able automatic  release.  The  spindle  is  counterweigh  led  and  may 
be  operated  by  a  hand-wheel  which  gives  a  rapid  adjustment. 
The  saddle  arm  has  a  square  lock  bearing  on  the  upright  and 
is  operated  by  power;  it  may  he  raised  or  loweVed  riipldly.  The 
trunions  are  'mounted  in  'roller  cbge  'bfaritigs.  The'  'diamiiet'  of 
the  spindle  is  2  13/16  in.,  and  the  distance  frbtii' (he  center  of  the 
trunion  to  the  center  of  spindle  A  h  M  in.  A  length  of  feed 
of  17  in.  is  provided  and  the  maximum  distance  from  the  base 
to  the  center  of  the  spindle  is  81  in. 


i&itteral  Nif ttt»  ^^tttott. 


At  Meridian,  Miss.,  indict  men  ts  have  been  found  against  the 
New  Orleans  &  Northeastern  for  falsification  of  records  and 
bills  of  lading. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  September  27,  fines 
aggregating  $1,000  were  imposed  on  the  New  York  Central  for 
violation  of  the  law  limiting  the  length  of  time  which  animals 
may  be  kept  in  cars. 

Southbound  train  29,  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  Si  Texas,  was 
stopped  by  three  masked  men  near  Okesa,  Okla.,  last  Tuesday 
night,  and  the  robbers.  riDed  the  mail  and  baggage  cars,  but  got 
little  of  value.    They  did  not  enter  the  passenger  cars. 

The  Alaska  Steamship  Company  has  bought  large  quantities 
of  crude  oil  for  fuel,  and  it  is  said  that  oil  fuel  is  to  be  used 
on  the  locomotives  of  the  Copper  River  8i  Northwestern  and 
also  in  the  power  plants  of  many  gold  mines  in  Alaska. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Corvallis  &  Eastern  have  filed 
snits  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Portland,  Ore.,  against  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  14-hour  labor  law  of  Oregon,  enacted  by  the  last 
iiate  legislature.  The  companies  hold  thai  the  law  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  16-hour  federal  law. 

Ture  Tulien,  a  machinist  apprentice  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  at  Topeka,  Kan,,  has  been  awarded  the  Santa  Fc- 
Armour  scholarship,  which  is  maintained  by  the  Santa  Fe  Em- 
ployees' Magazine  at  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Chicago.  It  provides  for  four  years'  free  tuition  to  the  hoy 
having  the  best  record  for  his  four  years'  apprenticeship. 

W.  A.  Garrett,,  who,  as  noted  in  the  Rail-way  Age  Gasctte  of 
September  29,  page  614,  has  resigned  his  position  as  vice-president 
sf  the  T.  H.  Symington  Company,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  General  Managers'  Association  of  Chicago,  and  also  of  the 
Association  of  Western  Railways.  Mr.  Garrett  assumed  his  new 
position  on  October  2.  His  office  is  at  605  Western  Union  Build- 
ing, Chicago.  The  former  chairman  of  the  General  Managers' 
Association  was  W.  J.  Jackson,  vice-president  of  the  Evansville 
&  Terre  Haute  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois. 

The  University  of  Illinois  opened  its  academic  year  1911-12 
on  Wednesday,  September  20.  The  registration  of  students  in 
the  College  of  Engineering  during  the  first  two  days  was  1,135. 
The  new  members  of  the  faculty  include  C.  R.  Richards,  for- 
merly deaiT  of  the  College  of  Engineering  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  appointed  professor  of  mechanical  engineering  in 
charge  of  the  department ;  A.  M.  Buck,  formerly  profesior  of 
electrical  engineering  at  the  Clarkson  School  of  Technology, 
appointed   assistant   professor   railway  electrical   engineering. 

Cromwell  Dixon,  19  years  old,  flying  in  a  Curtiss  biplane, 
at  an  exhibition  in  Montana  August  1,  flew  over  the  Rocky 
mountains,  starting  from  Helena  at  2:08  p.  m.,  and  arriving 
at  Blossburg  at  2:34.  On  his  return  to  Helena  he  was  presented 
with  a  purse  of  $10,000.    A  few  days  later  Dixon  was  killed. 

The  postmaster-general  has  given  a  special  order  authorizing 
E,  L.  Ovington,  an  aviator,  t<'  carry  United  States  mails.  Mr. 
OvinK'o'i  proposes  to  fly  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  order  establishes  special   mail  messenger  route   No.  607001. 

The  firemen  of  the  Georgia  &  Florida  Railro.-id  struck  and  left 
their  work  on  September  28,  and  press  despatches  of  October  1 
reported  all  traffic  on  the  road  suspended.  There  was  consider- 
able violence  by  mobs;  and  a  trestle  350  ft.  long,  three  miles  north 
of  Douglas,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  On  Monday,  October  2,  press 
despatches  reported  that  a  stale  of  anarchy  prevailed  along  the 
line  of  the  road,  two  passenger  trains  having  been  captured  on 
Sunday  by  armed  mobs.  The  strikers  include  both  white  men 
and  negroes,  and  the  citizens  along  the  line  are  said  to  sympathize 
with  them.  On  Thursday  morning  an  officer  telegraphs  that  the 
railway  company  is  making  steady  progress  in  filling  the  places  of 
strikers,  and  that  the  company  expects  to  resume  full  freight 
and  passenger  service  sood, 

George  A.  Burns,  the  oldest  track-walker  in  point  of  service 
1  II  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  just  put  his  177,900th  mile 
iR'l-hid  him.    He  has  walked  the  equivalent  of  7'A  times  around 


the  world  in  the  last  35  years,  journeying  four  times  a  day 
between  Greensburg,  Pa,,  and  Youngwood  yard,  a  distance  of 
3'/i  miles.  Other  Pennsylvania  track  watchmen  who  have  dis- 
tance records  are  William  Young  of  Franklyn,  Pa.,  with  154,144 
miles  in  22  years  and  8  months;  Dennis  Watters,  Norristown, 
Pa.,  with  111,624  miles  in  24  years;  Simon  Owens,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  with  135,626  miles  in  25  years  »nd  4  months;  and 
Julius  Hein  of  Edgcwood,  Md.,  who  has  cohered  101,100  miles 
in  23  years  and  3  months.  These  five  men  together  have  walked 
nearly  a  million  miles.  The  track  inspectors  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania carry  registering  clocks.  A  patrolman  registers  in  the 
tower  at  the  end  of  his  beat  the  hour  and  minute  of  his  ar- 
rival ;  departs  on  his  journey  and  registers  similarly  in  the 
tower  at  the  other  end.  His  route  usually  covers  about  four 
miles,  but  is  less  than  half  this  on  stretches  where  special  watch- 
fulness is  needed. 

DUattroui  Flood  at  Auttin,  Pa. 

The  town  of  Austin,  Pa.,  on  the  Keating  Summit  branch  of  the 
Buffalo  &  Susquehanna  was  almost  completely  wiped  out,  on 
Saturday  last,  by  a  flood,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  dam  of 
the  Bayless  Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  about  100  persons  being 
killed.  The  damage  to  the  property  of  the  railway  company  is 
given  by  press  despatches  as  amounting  to  many  thousand  dollars. 


Who  Waa  Dulc«  Qlober? 
"Dulce  Glober"  is  a  pseudonym  which  appears  on  the  title 
page  of  a  book  of  224  pages  entitled  "Reminiscences  in  the  Life 
of  a  Locomotive  Engineer,"  which  was  published  at  Columbus, 
by  Foster  &  Co.,  in  1861.  A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  the 
real  name  of  the  author.  The  book  was  re-issued  in  1863  by 
J.  Bradburn,  New  York  City. 

Mountain  Type  Locomotlvea. 

Under  the  head  .of  Satios  in  the  article  on  Mountain  Type 
Locomotives  for  Heavy  Passenger  Service,  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  September  22,  page  555,  the  last  four 
ratios  were  given  incorrectly.  They  should  read  as  follows ; 

Volume  of  both  cylinders,  cu.  ft 21.40 

Tout  healing  surrace  ~  vol.  cylinders 19J 

ToUl  equivalent  healing  surface   -^  vol.  cylinders 252 

(.itale  area  -^  vol.  cylinders 3.12 

Utopian  Or«ama  of  Travel. 

Those  persons  who  irk  at  the  crude  comfort  of  the  Pullman 
and  the  parlor  car  will  be  pleased  to  learn  of  the  i 
de   Luxe   which   the    Santa   Fe   is   planning   to  put   oi 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles. 

This  train  will  make  travel  such  a  dr^am  of  luxury  that  only 
the  most  blase  traveler  will  be  forced  to  look  out  of  the  window 
for  amusement.  It  will  have  compartments,  drawing  rooms, 
parlors,  bath  rooms  and  barber  shop,  a  lady's  maid,  a  valet, 
a  club  car  with  a  ticker  in  it,  baseball  and  football  bulletins,  a 
library  and  pianola,  obser,vation  balconies,  a  cigar  counter,  a 
wine  cellar,  a  full  assortment  of  millionaires  to  provide  local 
color  and  other  attractions  which  are  bound  to  make  it  a 
great   success. 

Nevertheless  we  still  believe  that  train  designers  lack  im- 
agination and  ingenuity  in  their  work.  While  the  Santa  Fc 
train  will  no  doubt  be  a  wonder  and  well  worth  the  $25  extra 
fare  which  will  be  charged  on  it,  think  what  would  happen  to  it 
if  some  rival  road  should  provide  beside  these  attractions  the 
following   inducements: 

A  thermostat  in  each  berth. 

A  moving  picture  machine  which  will  provide  plenty  of 
scenery  while  the  train  is  standing  on  side  tracks  [or  passing 
through  the  dreary  stretches  of  desert  wliicli  the  passenger 
agent  forgot  to  mention]. 

A  nursery  for  babies. 

A  special  car  for  passengers  who  sl^[ryi'i{l^~j]i^|^gnufllers 
cut  out.  I  i^ecl  by  V 
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e  kind  of  pie  for  dessert 


A  full  set  of  car  window  derricks. 

A  dining  car  that  doesn't  use  the  s 
clear  across  the  continent. 

A  democratic  and  approachable  Pullman  conductor. 

A  freight  department  which  will  not  stand  its  freight  trains 
against  the  choicest  scenery  whenever  possible. 

A  rope  with  which  to  hang  the  observation  platform  hog. 

Pullman  seats  in  assorted  sizes. 

A  newsboy  who  only  comes  when  you  press  a  button. 

A  transcontinental  ticket  neatly  wound  up  on  a  hose  reel  which 
can  be  clamped  to  the  car  seat  where  the  conductor  can  browse 
over  it  at  Ws  leisure. 

We  don't  claim  that  all  of  these  innoratione  can  be  procured  at 
once  successfully,  but  suppose  the  passenger  department  of  some 
road  should  begin  work  along  these  lines.  What  chance  would 
its  competitors  stand?— George  Fitch  in  the  Peoria   (III.)    Tran- 

A  Train  Made  of  Candy. 

The  Northern  Pacific  has  produced  the  sweetest  train  ever 
made.  It  was  one  of  [he  most  interesting  objects  on  the  special 
train  which  the  Northern  Pacific  ran  from  St.  Paul  to  Duluth 
on  the  night  of  September  21  for  the  American  Association  of 
General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agents.     It  was  a  reproduction  of 
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tine,  or,  with  the  mountain  and  Pacific  coast  sections,  1,150  miles 
in  the  system.  While  results  arc  not  what  we  expected,  under 
the  conditions  above  referred  to,  I  hey  are  remarkable. 

Recently  I  have  become  interested  in  a  telephone  invention 
which  is  now,  after  1?  years  of  experiment,  destined,  I  believe, 
to  be  adopted  in  the  near  future  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
This  telephone  holding  came  to  me  from  th;  fact  that  1  fur- 
nished the  money  to  exploit  it.  If  this  invention  works  as  well 
in  actual  service  as  in  experimental  tests,  distant  points  can  be 
connected  at  less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  any  system  in  use. 
Talking  tests  have  been  made  over  the  Illinois  Central  tele- 
graph line  from  Qiicago  to  New  Orleans,  930  miles,  and  on  an 
artificial  circuit  of  6,200  miles  the  voice  was  heard  perfectly. 

My  interest  in  this  invention  I  have  decided  to  share  with  the 
railway  stockholders,  in  order  to  reward  their  patience  during 
the  trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the  cpmpany.  The  interest 
to  be  given  them  is :  First,  a  49  per  cent,  interest  in  the  com- 
pany that  will  own  and  exploit  the  device  in  England  and  the 
British  possessions,  except  Canada ;  second,  a  49  per  cent,  in- 
terest in  the  company  or  companies  that  will  own  and  exploit 
the  patents  in  France  and  its  possessions,  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Norway  and  Sweden.  This  will  be  represented  by 
stock  issues  in  each  company  of  $2,499,000  of  the  common  stock. 
The  above  interests  will   be  transferred  to  the  United   SUtes  & 


A  Train  Made  of  Candy. 


the  Northern  Pacific's  crack  train,  the  North  Coast  Limited,  and 
was  made  of  80  pounds  of  sugar.  It  was  made  in  the  road's  own 
bake  shop  by  its  chief  pastry  cook,  and  extended  the  full  length  of 
one  side  of  the  observation  compartment  of  the  buffet-observation 
car.  The  miniature  train  is  illustrated  herewith,  and  the  illus- 
tration shows  how  faithfully  all  the  details  of  the  train,  after 
which  it  was  patterned,  were  reproduced.  It  was  lighted  by  real 
electric  lights  and  had  an  electric  headlight  glowing  brightly. 
The  track  also  was  made  of  sugar. 

A   New   Idea   In   Promotion. 

Ditriiig  (he  last  four  years  the  officers  of  your  company  have 
had  a  number  of  serious  conditions  to  contend  with— panics. 
crop  failures,  the  Mexican  insurrection,  radical  legislation,  in- 
creased wages,  increased  cost  of  materials— all  retarding  the 
work  of  construction  and  making  it  cost  more  than  was  es- 
timated; yet  the  line  has  been  finished  across  Oklahoma  and 
340  miles  completed  in  Texas,  three  disconnected  sections  joined. 
We  now  have  600  miles  of.  continuous  track  in  the  states,  and 
arrangements  made  for  e.\tension  to  Alpine,  Tex.,  which  will 
make  740  miles  of  line  in  the  United  States.  Arrangements  are 
also  under  way  to  build  to  a  connection  with  the  line  east  of 
Chihuahua,  which  will  give  us  nearly  1,000  miles  of 


Mexican  Trust  Company  as  trustee,  the  earnings  on  it  to  be 
used  under  conditions  mentioned  in  a  trust  deed,  first  to  make 
up  any  deficit  in  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  railway  company ; 
second,  to  make  up  any  deficit  on  the  4  per  cent  dividends  on  the 
preferred  stock,  and  the  remainder  for  increasing  dividends  on 
the  common  stock  of  the  railway. 

I  believe  that  the  road  will  be  rapidly  finished,  and  that  by 
the  end  of  next  year  it  will  be  connected  with  the  track  east  of 
Chihuahua,  and  that  when  the  earnings  will  justify  the  invest- 
ment, and  that  the  dividends  from  this  telephone  stock  will  so 
augment  the  annuSl  dividends  from  the  railway  that  the  com- 
bined returns  will  be   far  greater  than  was  expected  originally. 

This  gift  does  not  obligate  the  railway  company  in  any  man- 
ner, and  I  ask  in  return  no  financial  compensation;  but  1  do 
ask  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the  stockholders  in  helping 
to  finish  this  great  transcontinental  railway. 

—From  a  circular  sent  out  by  A.  E.  Stiki.eH  to  stockholders 
of  the  Kansas  City  Mexico  &  Orient. 

Railway  Postal  Regulations. 

A  conference  washeld  in  Washington  on  September  27  between 
committees  representing  the  post  ofiice  department  and  the  rail- 
ways regarding  uniform  specifications  for  postal  cars.     The  fol- 
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towing  contmttlee  was  organized  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Relation^  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  to  represent  the 
railways :  R.  B.  Kendig,  general  mechanical  engineer,  New  York 
Ceirttal;  A-  W.  Gibbs,  chief -»iechanical  engineer,  Pennsylvania; 
C  A.  Seley,  mechanical  en|iineer,  Rock  Island  Lines ;  R.  E, 
Smith,  general  superintendent  motive  power,  Atlantic  Coast  Line; 
A.  Stewart,  general  superintendent  motive  power,  Southern  Rail- 
way ;-H.- E-^Marfti'-BlSsistant  traffic  manager,  Missouri  Pacific; 
W.  W.  Safford,  general  mail  and  express  agent,  Seaboard  Air 
Lire.  The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  represent  the 
post  office  department ;  C.  M.  Reed,  superintendent  of  railway 
mail  service,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  G.  D.  Johnston,  chief  clerk,  rail- 
way mail  service,  Chicago;  C.  H.  Otis,'chief  clerk,  railway  mail 
service,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  These  committees  wiU'work  up  uniform 
speciRcations  for  steel  postal-  cars  and  wooden  postal  cars  and 
specification  for  uniform  interior  arrangements  of  both  steel  and 
wooden  cat's.  The  committee  will  meet  in  Washington  on  No- 
vember 1. 

Old-Tims  Railroading  In  MtMourl.* 

BV  J.    K.    MEREIFIELD, 
Coaduclor  Eailcrn   Diviiion,  MiiBDuri  Ficilic. 

In.  M^tch,  1870,  I  went  from  Great  Bend,  Pa.,  where  I  was 

conductor  of  a  coal -train  on  the  D.  L.  &  W,,  to  Sedalia,  Mo., 
to  visit  my  sister,  I  was  introduced  to  M.  G.  Cary,  superin- 
tendent. I  had  been  drawing  $45  as  conductor  of  a  coal  train 
on  the  D.  L.  &..W,  but  soon  got  $85  as  conductor  of  a  freight 
train  on  the  M.  P.,  and  lost  no  time  when  I  laid  off  for  sickness. 
This  was  quite  4  raise  in  salary.  We  had  many  disadvantages  in 
those  early  days  getting  over  the  road  with  a  train.  The  sidings 
were  in  most  cases  the  house  track,  and  cars  were  always  stand- 
ing on  them.  You  would  head  in  or  back  in  as  the  case  might  be 
and  couple  up  the  cars ;  and  that  was  no  small  job.  .  In  those 
days  we  never  had  links  and  pins  enough,  and  the  old  wrought- 
iron  open-mouth  draw  head  was  always  robbed  of  pins  and  links 
by  every  crew  that  set  a  car  out,  so  that  of  the  three  men  we  had 
on  freight  trains  in  those  days,  one  was  always  busy  carrying 
links  and  pins  from  the  caboose  to  make  the  coupling.  We  had 
no  air  and  "broke"  by  hand.  Of  course,  we  did  not  have  the 
trains  we  have  nowadays,  as  15  to  20  cars  was  a  loaded  train  no 
njatter  if  the  cars  only  contained  one  box  each.  If  you  had  a 
waybill  it  was  a  load.  Our  engines  were  light ;  so  were  the 
cars.  All  freight  trains  were  locals.  The  yard  men  at  Jefferson 
City  and  Holden  would  put  the  cars  on  any  train  that  was  going 
out,  whether  the  train  was  local  or  supposed  to  be  a  through 
train.  We  would  arrive  at  a  station  any  time  of  night,  and  if  we 
heA  local  freight  to  unload,  we  would  pile  it  up  on  the  platform 
aiid  put  the  waybills  through  a  hole  in  the  door.  We  never 
checked  freight  out  or  in.  No  freight  was  ever  stolen.  Nb  ■seals 
or  locks  were  ever  used  on  cars  and  many  times  I  have  unloaded 
a  car  to  take  it  on  to  anothhr  station,  where  1  needed  a  car; 
cars  were  a  scarce  article. 

Railway  men  in  those  days  enjoyed  the  work.  It  was  no  hard- 
ship to  them,  as  we  were  all  accustomed  lo  hard  work.  There 
was  no  sixteen-hour  law  and  no  growling  because  we  were  long 
hours  on  the  road.  We  got  over  the  road  doing  all  the  work  and 
overtime  was  not  thought  of.  It  all  went  in  on  the  $85  per 
month  for  the  conductor  and  $60  per  month   for  the  brakeman. 

One  day  there  was  a  call  in  the  west  for  empty  stock  cars. 
I  was  called  to  go  out  on  an  extra  with  the  cars.  Andy  Cope, 
at  present  one  of  our  passenger  engineers,  was  cSlled  to  go  with 
me.  We  left  Jefferson  City  at  5  ;00  p.  m.  'We  got  to  Elston 
where  we  took  coal.  We  carried  the  coal  to  the  engine  in  boxes 
with  handles  at  both  ends.  One  man  filled  the  boxes  from  a 
platform  built  high,  even  with  the  tender,  and  two  men  carried 
them,  walking  across  on  planks.  It  generally  took  from  40  min- 
utes to  an  hour  to  coal  up  at  Elston.  When  we  got  ready  to  go, 
we  could  not  start  the  train  and  doubled  to  Centretown.  We 
came  back  with  our  engine  after  the  rear  end,  put  it  on  a  siding 
at  Elston,  returned  to  Scott,  where  there  was  a  water  tank,  got 
a  tank  full  of  water,  went  back  up  to  Elston,  took  on  more 
coal,  got  rear  end  of  train,  went  to  Centretown,  got  my  train 
together,  and  took  siding  for  No.  3  and  No.  4.  After  they 
passed,  I  started— just  si5t"fioui^  iift(ff  "I  left  Jefferson  City,  15 
miles  away.  We  doubled  Johnson  Hill,  254  miles  weat  of  Centre- 
town  to  McGirks,  doubled  Otterville,  where  in  those  days  all 
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trains'  expected  to  double.  Doubled  Muddy  Hill,  three  miles 
west  of  Sedalia  to  Dresden,  ddubled  Knobnoster,  doubled  War- 
rensburg  and  Centreview,'' arriving  in  Holden  (107  miles)  at 
9:00  p.  m.,  next  day;  just  29  hours  after  we  left  Jefferson  City. 


Strika  of  Shopmen  on  tho  Harrtman  Dnsa  and  tha  llllnol* 
Contral.  i  ::< 

Pursuant  to  instructions  issued  by  the  heads  of '  th^lF' uttioHs,' 
a  large  number  of  the  shop  employees  of  the  Harriman  Lines  and 
the  Illinois  Central,  belonging  to  the  federations  of  shopmen 
on  these  lines,  went  liut  o^' Strike' on  Septetnber  30' at  10  o'clock 
a;  in;  '  On  the  Hari;itnaif'Xi"W  the  'Strike  folldttied  a  demand 
made  by  J.  W.  Kline,  president  of  tlie  '  International  Brother- 
hood of  Blacksmiths  and  Helpers,  that  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  di- 
rector of  maintenance  and  operation  of  these  lines,  should 
further  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  federation,  and  the  re- 
fusal by  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  to  do  so.  Mr.  Kruttschnitt,  in  his 
reply  to  the  labor  leaders  said : 

"If  the  essentials  of  admittedly  fair  and  considerate  treat- 
ment, the  payment  of  the  highest  wages  of  any  railways  in  the 
territories  served  by  our  lines  and  the  guaranty  of  hospital  and 
generous  pension  benefits  have  not  been  sufficient  to  deter  our 
shopmen  from  terminating  agreements  insuring  those  conditions, 
made  from  time  to  lime  in  conference  with  their  labor  unions, 
and  from  spending  four  or  five  months  in  devising  new  issues 
and  means  to  destroy  existing  harmonious  relations,  and,  more- 
over, are  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  in  our  employ 
and  to  make  them  realize  their  duty  to  the  public,  I  do  not  see 
that  we  can  do  anything  more  to  convince  them  that  they  have 
no  good  reason  to  stop  work,  or  to  prevent  your  giving  ap- 
proval and  permission  to  them  to  leave  our  service." 

The  payrolls  of  the  Harriman  Lines  show  that  at  the  time  the 
strike  was  called  they  had  in  their  employ  about  7,000  men 
belonging  to  the  unions  which  compose  the  federation  on  their 
lines,  that  is,  the  blacksmiths',  machinists',  boiler  makers',  car 
men's  and  sheet  metal  workers'  organizations.  It  is  stated  by 
officers  of  the  roads  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  these  employeeSr 
or  approximately  3,500  went  out  A  few  men  who  were  em- 
ployed in  the  shops,  but  did  not  belong  to  the  federated  crafts 
also  struck.  The  officers  of  the  Harriman  Lines  expressed  sur- 
prise and  gratification  at  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  their 
employees  who  went  out  They  say  that  the  number  was  smaller 
than  they  expected ;  that  they  are  having  no  difficulty  in  getting 
as  many  employees  as  they  desire  to  take  the  places  of  those 
who  have  quit,  and  that  if  present  conditions  continue  the  strike 
need  not  interfere  with  their  service  within  eight  or  ten  months. 
The  "strike  breakers"  who  thus  far  have  been  employed  are 
all  good  machinists  and  are  able  to  do  at  once  the  work  for 
which   they   have   been   employed. 

The  situation  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  less  favorable  than- 
on  the  Harriman  Lines.  The  total  mechanical  force  of  the 
Illinois  Central  at  the  time  the  strike  was  called  is  estimated  at 
12,500  men,  including  clerks,  common  laborers  and  ashpit  men. 
As  has  been  stated,  only  five  of  the  crafts  employed  in  the^ 
shops  of  the  Harriman  Lines  are  included  in  the  federation 
whose  officers  ordered  a  strike.  On  the  other  hand,  nine  of 
the  crafts  employed  in  the  shops  of  the  Illinois  Centra!  are  in- 
cluded in  the  federation  on  its  lines— the  blacksmiths,  machinists, 
boiler  makers,  car  men,  sheet  metal  workers,  steamfitters,  paint- 
ers, federal  labor  union,  and  (south  of  the  Ohio  river)  the 
freight  clerks.  It  is  estimated  that  of  the  total  number  of  men 
in  the  shops  all  but  4,283  left  the  service  of  the  company.  At 
the  Burnside  shops  where  2,980  men  were  employed  only  BOO 
stayed  at  work;  at  Memphis  where  1,059  were  employed  only 
333  stayed  at  work;  at  Water  Valley  (Miss.)  Out  of  576  men 
only  263  stayed  at  work ;  at  Vicksburg  out  of  524  men  394  stayed 
at  work,   and   at   New   Orleans   of   642   men   one-half   stayed   at 

The  situation  on  the  Illinois  Central  is  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  clerks  in  its  freight  offices  south  of  the  Ohio  river 
are  among  the  strikers.  One  act  of  vandalism  which  they  com- 
mitted was  to  take  with  them  when  they  left  the  offices  at  New 
Orleans  a  large  number  of  waybills  and  other'  records  whose 
removal  disabled  the  company  from  making  proper  deliveries 
of  freight.  The  jesult  was  more  or  less  of  a  congestion  of 
traffic  and  the  issuance  by  the  company  of  an  embargo  against 
all  freight  (except  perishable)  from  connecting  lines  moving  to 
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Memphis  and  New  Orleans.     The  freight  clerks  north  of  the 
men  south  of 


an   Lines   proper, 

s  before,  and  the 

:>  fully  cope  with  the 


strike.     The  company  has 
the  river  to  take  the  places  of  the  strikers. 

On  the  Illinois  Central,  as  on  the  Hai 
business  generally  is  moving  much  the  san: 
officers  express  confidence  in  their  ability  U 
situation.  At  Memphis,  at  New  Orleans  and  at  Jackson,  Miss., 
the  federal  courts  have  issued  injunctions  restraining  the 
strikers  from  all  interference'  with  the  company's  property  or 
with  the  transaction  of  its  business,  and  at  New  Orleans,  where 
the  order  was,  violated,  the  court  sent  three  men  to  jail  and  in- 
dicated that  unless  its  orders  were  obeyed,  it  would  send  spme 
of  them  to  the  penitentiary.  The  Biirnside  shops  at  Chicago 
are  being  guarded  by  large  numbers  of  police,  and  while  nu- 
merous strike  breakers  have  been  put  to  work  there,  but  little 
trouble  has  been  experienced. 

At  McComb  City,  Miss.,  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  following  a 
clash  between  strikers  and  strike  breakers,  the  entire  Third 
regiment  of  the  Mississippi  National  Guard  was  ordered  out 
to  prevent  further  disorder  and  to  protect  the  property  of  the 
railway.  In  the  fight  ten  men  were  injured,  one  of  thegi  fatally. 
Strikers  wrecked  three  coaches  occupied  by  strike  breakers. 
The  Illinois  Central  on  Tuesday  secured  injunctions  from  the 
Federal  courts  at  Chicago  and  Cairo  covering  towns  throughout 
southern  Illinois,  restraining  strikers  from  interfering  with  men 

At  Houston,  Tex.,  on  Tuesday  a  special  officer,  was  killed 
just  inside  the  gates  of  the  Southern  Pacific  shop  yards  while 
taking  officers  and  strike  breakers  from  a  train  to  the  yard. 

On  Wednesday,  Major  George  Hoskins,  in  command  of  the 
troops  at  McComb  City,  Miss.,  fearing  mob  violence,  and  at  the 
instance  of  a  large  number  of  citizens,  escorted  150  strike 
breakers,  brought  into  the  town,  to  the  railway  station  and  sent 
them  by  special  train  to  New  Orleans.  By  Wednesday  there 
was  a  full  regiment  of  troops  at  McComb.  and  17  deputy  mar- 
shals have  been  stationed  there  to  enforce  the  federal  injunction 
secured  by  the  railway  company.  According  to  the  press  reports, 
the  sending  of  the  strike  breakers  out  of  town  was  carried  out 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Illinois  Central  officers:  Early 
Wednesday  morning  there  was  a  bomb  exploded  on  the  railway 
track  not  far  from  McComb,  but  the  extent  of  the  damage  is 
not  reported. 

No  trouble  was  reported  on  Wednesday  from  any  point  on  the 
Harriman  Lines,  but,  according  to  the  Thursday  morning  papers, 
the  offer  of  the  Harriman  Lines  to  take-back  strikers  up  to  noon 
Wednesday,  and  the  decision  that  after  that  time  the  company 
would  refuse  to  re-employ  strikers,  did  not  result  in  the  return  o£ 
very  many  employees. 

Ctilcago  Gr«at  Western'!  School  for  Railway  Men. 
The  Chicago  Great  Western  is  conducting  a  railway  school  at 
Oelwein,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  young  men  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  positions  in  railway  work.  Hiram  J.  Slifer, 
general  manager  of  the  road,  is  taking  a  personal  interest  in  the 
project  and  invites  the  young  men  along  the  line  to  write  to 
him  for  particulars  if  interested  in  taking  up  the  work.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  officers  that  it  is  better  for  them  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  training  of  the  men  than  to  depend  on  recruits  with 
no  railway  knowledge.  During  the  past  year  37  graduates  were 
placed  in  position  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  in  various 
capacities.  The  lecture  course,  which  is  the  most  interesting  and 
practical  feature,  will  be  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  the  coming 
year  than  it  was  last  year,  the  dates,  subjects  and  names  of 
officers  delivering  them  being  as  follows : 

November    3. — Transportation.      H.   J.    Slifer,   general   manager. 
November    9. — The  Station  Agent    E.  R.  Beem,  station  super- 

— Physical    and   Technical   Examinations.     W.    F. 
Perdue,  instructor  and  examiner. 
November  15. — Tclepraph  and  Telephone.    G.  O.  Perkins,  super- 
,  intendent,  telepraph. 
,  .     ,,  -^-Relation   ijf  Agents  tp   Trainmasters   and   Des- 

.,„,.-...     , ,  .    ,  patchef^    S.  K.  Bun^:h,  trainmaster  ^nd  chief 
despatcher. 
November  22.— Station  Accounting.    W.  J.  Purdy,  station  auditor. 
November  29.— Freight  Traffic— First  Principles.    F.  S.  Hollands, 
assistant  general  freight  agent. 


November  29.- 
December    6.- 


-  Passenger  Traffic— First  Principles.  A.  C. 
Irons,  assistant  general  passenger  agent. 

-An  Agent's  Ambition.  C.  E.  Carson,  superin- 
tendent north  division. 

-The  Baggage  End  of  IL  E.  R.  Reynolds,  gen- 
eral baggage  agent 

-Freight  Accounting.  H.  £rrie|t,;  auditor  freight 
receipts. 

-Passenger  Accounting.  J.  F.  Wade,  auditor 
passenger  receipts. 

-Solicitation  of  Passenger  and  Freight  Traffic 
G.  A.  Smith,  department  of  freight  and  pas-, 
senger  agent. 

-As  an  Agent  Sees  It.  W,  J.  Fowler,  agent 
Allison. 

-Solicitation  of  Passenger  Traffic.  Geo.  Bristow, 
division  passenger  agent 

-Solicitation  of  Freight  Traffic  H.  B.  Holbert, 
division  freight  agent. 

-Demurrage  and  Storage.  M.  C.  Shields,  manager 
north  demurrage  bureau. 

-Personal  Injury— Preventives  and  Care  of  In- 
jured.   Dr.  A.  M.  Pond,  company  surgeon. 

-Loss,  Damages  and  Personal  Injury  Claim. 
G.  B.  Winston,  legal  department. 

-Engineering. — L,  C.  Fritch,  chief  engineer. 

-Motive  Power.  J.  R.  Thompson,  master  me- 
chanic Western  division. 

-Freight  Claims.  J.  H.  Howard,  freight  claim 
i^ent. 

-Transportation  Facilities.  F,  Kinsey,  inspector 
transportation. 

-Car  Service.     G.  A.  Brown,  superintendent  car 

-Relation  of  Agents  to  Superintendents.  W.  B. 
Causey,  superintendent  Southern  division. 

Mechanical  Engineering.  F.  W.  Stubbs,  me- 
chanical engineer. 

-Relation  of  Agents  to  Superintendents.  T.  A, 
Sweeney,  assistant  superintendent  Eastern  divi- 


— Railway    Signaling.     Jos    Beaumont,   signal    en- 
gineer. 
February    21.— Solicitation  of  Passenger  Traffic.    C.  J.  Brooks, 
division  passenger  agent. 
— Solicitation  of  Freight  Traffic    L.  M.  Foss,  divi- 
sion freight  agent. 
February    28.— Relation  of  Agents  to    Superintendents.     F.   R. 
Blunt,  superintendent  Western  division. 
— Relation  of  Agents  to  Executive  Department.    J. 
H.  Ambruster,  chairman  Education  Committee. 
March  8. — Economical  Use  of  Supplies.    H.  E,  Rouse,  gen- 

eral storekeeper. 
— Relation  of  Agents  to  Trainmasters.    I.  E.  Pal- 


1912. 
January       4.- 


January       6.- 
January       11.- 


January      25.- 
January      3  I.- 


March       13.— Terminal  and  Junction  Operation.    P.  B,  Vermil- 
lion,  superintendent   Oelwein   terminals. 
— Handling  and  Loading  Merchandise,     S.  V.  Row- 
land, inspector  merchandise  handling. 
March        20.— Solicitation  of  Freight  Traffic.     B.  J.  DeGroodt, 
division  freight  agent. 
— Solicitation  of  Passenger  Traffic     E.  J.  Sawyer, 
division  passenger  agent. 
March         27.— The    Successful    Agent.     G.   O.   Somers,   general 
freight  agent, 
— Railroading  as  a  Profession.    A.  L.  Craig,  general 
passenger  agent. 
April  3.— The  Treasury  Department.    J.  F.  Coykendall,  sec- 

retary and  treasurer. 
— Disbursment    Accounting.      W.    J.    Cunningham, 
auditor  disbursements. 

Waverly  Xrantter. 

The   freight  transfer  station  of  the  PemiSylvania   Railroad  at 

Waverly,  near  Newark,   N.   J.,  employs  a   clerical   force  of  210, 

and  a  warehouse  force  of  249.     The  number  of  cars  of  freight 

transferred  last  year  was  over  100,000  and  the  result  of  the  con- 
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solidation  done  hfre  was  a  saving  of  11,352  cars  to  Ihe  company, 
and  much  time  to  thousands  of  shippers.  Into  this  stalion  ears 
are  fed  from  thirteen  transportation  companies,  two  terminal 
companies,  and  the  docks  of  New  York  City;  and  also  freight 
originating  in  Jersey  City  and  Newark.  During  rush  seasons 
as  many  as  700  cars  are  taken  care  of  in  a  day.  The  transfer 
platforms  at  Waverly  afford  standing  room  for  212  cars.  Cars 
are    despatched    directly    to    121    different    points    daily. 

The  clerical  work  is  heavy.  Besides  the  waybills,  of  which 
3,500  are  sometimes  made  in  a  day  by  a  force  of  52  clerks,  there 
is  the  accounting  to  be  done.  Settlements  must  be  made  with 
fifteen  outside  companies.  There  are  eight  departments:  a 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  accounting  department,  a  Union  Line 
accounting  department,  separate  departments  for  east  and  west 
bound  waybills  and  car  records,  a  tracing  department  and  a 
transfer  record  department. 

The  Waverly  Transfer  was  opened  in  September,  1904.  At 
first  it  was  planned  to  handle  only  the  freight  from  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Long  Island  Railroads, 
Its  capacity  was  96  cars.  After  six  weeks  it  became  necessary 
to  employ  day  and  night  shifts  to  keep  up  with  the  business. 
The  station  was  soon  enlarged  to  accommodate  200  cars  and  later 
its  capacity  was  increased  to  212.  The  tonnage  of  less  than  car- 
load lots  has  increased  nearly  twofold  from  1905  to  1910.  The 
number  of  inbound  and  outbound  cars  has  grown  in  like  pro- 
portion. The  difference  between  (he  number  of  inbound  and  the 
number  of  outbound  cars  represents  the  saving  made  by  handling 
the  freight  in  solid  car  lots.  This  difference  amounted  to  10,872 
cars  in  1905  and  11,352  in  1910.  The  greater  economy  in  the 
matter  of  car  mileage  which  is  being  generally  practiced  by  the 
railways  is  indicated  by  the  increase  in  average  load  per  car 
received  at  the  transfer,  this  was  increased  from  5.67  tons  in  1905 
to  6.33  tons  in  1910.  The  outgoing  cars  carried  an  average  load 
of  6.44  tons  in  1905  and  7.42  tons  in  1910. 

American  Auoclation  of  Railroad  Superintendents. 

The  action  taken  by  the  superintendents'  association  of  the 
central  states  looking  to  the  reorganization  of  the  association  was 
briefly  noticed  in  the  Raikiiiy  Age  Gasclte  of  September  22, 
page  567.  The  by-laws  of  the  new  association  show  thai  regular 
meetings  are  to  be  held  on  the  third  Friday  of  March  and  of 
September  each  year.  Superintendents,  assistant  superintendents 
and  trainmasters  are  eligible  to  membership.  Officers  of  indus- 
trial roads  are  not  eligible.  Any  officer  of  a  railway  whose  super- 
intendent, assistant  superintendent  or  trainmaster  is  a  member, 
will  be  welcome  at  the  swsions  of  the  association  and  to  lake 
part  in  discussions.  Each  member  of  the  association  is  entitled 
to  one  vole.     Votes  cannot  be  cast  by  proxy. 

The  association  is  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  .Association.  A  paragraph  in  the 
articles  of  organization  speaks  of  members  as  "representing" 
railways,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  this  has  any  official 
meaning;  in  other  words,  Ihe  association  is  a  body  of  individual 
men.  The  essential  change  made  by  the  reorganization  is  the 
complete  severance  of  all  connection  between  the  general  asso- 
ciation and  Ihe  divisional  associations  in  the  12  cities  which  have 
hitherto  made  up  most  of  the  membership  of  the  larger  body. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  expected  that  matters  which  are  of  suf- 
ficient importance  will  be  reported  by  the  local  bodies  to  tlie 
larger  association,  and  thai  the  larger  association  will  report  iti 
conclusions  to  the  American  Railway  Association  when  that 
course  may  seem  desirable. 

The  following  are  the  officers  and  committees  of  the  association 
for  the  current  vear,  which  ends  with  September,  1912; 

President,  E.  H.  De  Groot,  Jr.  (C.  &  E.  I.) ;  first  vice-president, 
Chas.  Burlingame  (Wiggins  Ferry)  ;  second  vice-president,  H.  R. 
Saunders  (C,  R.  I..  &  P.).  Executive  committee  (in  addition 
to  foregoing),  J.  A.  Somervillc  (Mo.  Pac);  T.  B.  Fogg  (Toledo 
T^rm.);  J.  J.  Coakley  (Term.  R.  R.  St.  L.) ;  Brent  Arnold 
(L  &  N.). 

Committee  on  Transportation:  John  Fitzgerald  (L  &  N.)  ; 
J.  C  Hagerty  (B,  &  O,  S.  W.)  ;  C.  L.  Gardner  (T.  &  O.  C)  ; 
C.  L,  Brevoort  (C,  H.  &  D.)  ;  J,  J.  Corcoran  (C  H.  &  D.)  ; 
L  E.  McCabe  (I.  C) ;  T.  H.  Hayden  (K,  &  I.  T.). 

Committee  on  Interchange  Car  Inspection:  M.  Marea  (St.  L 
T-  &  E.)  ;  J.  J.  O'Brien  f  T.  R,  R.  A.  of  St.  L)  ;  H.  Boutet,  chief 
interchange  inspector,  Cincinnati;  J.  E.  Mechling  ( Vandal ia )  i 
B.  B,  Greer  (C,  B.  &  Q.) ;  D.  E.  SchalT  (C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.) ; 
J.  C,  Sullivan  (Wabash). 


Committee  on  Train  Rules:  B.  F.  Hoebn  <C,  M.  &  St.  P.); 
R.  W.  Edwards  (K.  C.  Sou.);  J.  A.  Cook  (Wabash);  J.  M. 
Walsh  (St.  L  &  S,  F.)  ;  W.  R.  Hensley  (L  H.  &  St.  L.)  ;  also 
appointed  by  Train  Despatchers'  Association;  J.  E.  Scolt  (G,  C. 
&  S.  F.) ;  R.  C.  Norton  (H.  V.) ;  Benj.  Breitegan  (N.  Y.  N.  H. 
&  H.) ;  E.  A.  Howard  (C.  &  A.). 

Secretary- treasurer,  W.  C.  Cooder,  Carew  building,  Cincinnati. 

American  Electric  Railway  Aisoclallon. 
The  American  Electric  Railway  Association  has  issued  con- 
vention bulletin  No.  4,  giving  a  complete  program  of  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  October  9-13.  The 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  will  be  held  October  10- 
12.  On  Tuesday,  October  10,  there  will  be  committee  reports, 
an  address  on  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  Tunnels,  by  William  G. 
McAdoo,  president  of  Ihe  Hi:dson  &  Manhattan ;  and  an  ad- 
dress on  The  Effect  of  Railway  Operation  on  Taxable  City 
Property,  by  George  H.  Harries,  second  vice-president  of  the 
Washington  Railway  &  Electric  Company.  Among  the  ad- 
dresses on  Wednesday,  October  11.  there  will  be  one  on  Meas- 
ures for  the  Welfare  of  Employees,  by  D.  P.  Pierce.  On  Oc- 
tober 12  there  will  be  committee  reports  and  an  address  on 
Physical  Valuation,  by  0.  T.  Crosby,  president  of  the  Wilming- 
ton St  Philadelphia  Traction  Company.  The  meetings  cf  the 
Accountants'  Association  will  be  held  October  9-12.  The  meet- 
ings of  the  Engineering  Association  will  be  held  October  9-13. 
On  Monday,  October  9,  there  will  be,  among  others,  a  report  of 
the  committee  on  Education  of  Engineering  Apprentices.  On 
Tuesday,  October  10,  there  will  he  the  report  of  the  committee 
on  Heavy  Electric  Traction  and  of  the  joint  committee  on 
Block  Signals  for  Electric  Railways.  On  Thursday,  October  12, 
there  will  be  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Buildings  and 
Structures  and  of  the  committee  on  Way  Matters.  On  Friday, 
October  13,  among  the  comimttee  reports  there  will  be  the  one 
of  the  committee  on  Equipment  and  the  one  of  the  committee  on 
Standards.  The  meetings  of  the  Claim  .Agents'  Association  will 
be  held  October  9-11.  On  Tuesday,  October  10,  there  will  be 
papers  on  getting  Intelligent  Accident  Reports  from  Trainmen 
and  also  on  The  Prevention  of  Accidents.  On  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober II,  there  will  be  papers  on  The  Education  of  the  Public 
in  the  Prevention  of  Accidents.  The  meetings  of  the  Trans- 
portation and  Traffic  Association  will  be  held  October  9-12. 

International  Aasoclatlon  for  Tetting  Material*. 

The  sixth  congress  of  this  association  is  to  be  held  in  New 
York  City  in  September,  1912,  The  congress  will  meet  in  the 
Engineering  Societies  building,  29  West  Thirty-ninth  street,  on 
September  3,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  business  will  occupy 
about  five  days,  and  that  thereafter  the  members  will  spend 
about  a  week  visiting  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. Bulletins  will  be  issued  from  time  to  lime  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  congress.  Suggestions  are  solicited  from 
members  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  and 
the  International  Associalion,  also  others  who  are  interested,  and 
will  participate  in  the  congress.  All  communications  should 
be  addressed  to  H.  F.  J,  Porter,  secretary  of  the  organising 
committee,  1  Madison  avenue.  New  York  City. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Enflirf««ra. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
held  October  4,  a  paper  by  Wilson  Sherilian  Kinnear,  M.  Am. 
Soc.  C.  E.,  entitled  The  Detroit  River  Tunnel,  was  presented  for 
discussion.  This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for 
August,   1911, 
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Tile  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  to  run  a  "gooil 
roads  train"  over  ils  lines  for  about  a  month  beginning  Oc- 
tober 9. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  aniioitnc. 
cents  per  100  lbs. -(first  class)  to  58  c 
from  Altooiia,  Pa.,  to  Chicago. 

The  night  trains  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  between  Toronto  and 
Montreal  now  have  a  compartment  sleeping  car,  each  way,  each 
night,  in  addition  lo  Ihe  standard  sleepers. 

A  Mexican  correspondent  calls  our  attention  to  the  faa  that 
the  (ares  on  the  Southern  Pacific  in  Mexico,  a  reduction  in  which 
was  recently  announced  in  these  columns,  are  computed  in  Mexi- 
can currency ;  that  is  to  say,  the  standard  rale  for  distances 
not  greater  than  250  kilometers,  which  is  eight  cents,  is.  eqtial  to 
four  cents  in  United  States  currency. 

The  Southern  Railway  Company,  which  for  years  has  ad- 
vertised extensively  the  virtues  of  the  southeastern  slates  as 
farming  territory,  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  those  states  for 
genera!  industries,  has  made  plans  for  greatly  cnlargirg  its 
advertising  during  ihe  coming  year,  and  has  assigned  one  man 
to  give  this  work  his  undivided  attention.  Advertisements  will 
be  published  in  ISO  newspapers  in  the  northern,  eastern  and 
western  states  and  in  Europe. 

Shipments  of  cotton  by  vessel  from  Savannah,  Ga,,  St-ptein- 
ber  30  amounted  to  95,756  bales,  said  to  be  a  greater  quantity 
than  was  ever  before  shipped  out  of  any  port  in  one  day.  The 
last  ship  sailed  just  before  midnight  to  make  good  contracts 
which  called  for  September  sailings.  The  value  of  the  combined 
shipments  is  estimated  at  $5,250,000.  The  cotton  went  out  o;l 
eleven  ships,  nine  to  foreign  ports  and  two  to  ports  in  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  is  the  destination  of  34.340  bales, 
France  10,500  bales,  Ihc  Continent  46,800,  and  4,372  bales  are 
destined  for  poinls  in  the  L'nited  States,  The  figure  for  the 
Continent  includes  1,100  bales  which  will  go  to  Bombay,  India. 

Several  express  companies  operating  in  Illinois,  including  the 
Wells-Fargo,  American,  National,  United  States,  Adams,  West- 
ern and  Southern,  have  appealed  to  the  circuit  court  of  Sanga- 
mon county  at  Springfield,  from  the  orders  of  the  railway  com- 
mission of  that  state  making  reductions  in  express  rates.  By  an 
agreement  between  the  chairman  of  the  commission  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  express  companies  the  reduced  rates  went  into 
effect  on  October  3,  the  commission  agreeing  that  this  should  be 
done  without  prejudice  to  the  express  companies  in  contesting 
the  decision  of  the  commission.  In  the  appeal  filed  by  Wells- 
Fargo  &  Company  it  is  contended  that  the  order  of  the  com- 
mission was  made  and  the  tarififs  adopted  without  giving  the 
company  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to  present  evidence ; 
that  the  rates  made  are  confiscatory,  and  that  they  interfere  with 
interstate  commerce  by  giving  intrastate  commerce  in  Illinois  an 
advantage. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  h.is  received  tariffs,  filed 
t<l  go  into  effect  November  1  and  November  15,  making  im- 
portant increases  in  class  freight  rales  from  eastern  cities  to  the 
Pacific  coa=t.  At  present  the  ba^is  of  rales  is  $3  per  100  Ibs- 
{first  class)  from  all  points  east  of  ihe  Missouri  river;  l)ut 
under  the  new  tariffs,  the  rate  from  the  .Atlantic  seaboard  will 
be  40  cents  (first  class)  higher  than  from  the  Missouri  river. 
Increases  are  also  made  in  certain  commodities;  while  in  certain 
other  commodities  reductions  are  announced.  The  class  changes 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

Group  A,  consisting  of  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  all  of 
New  York  except  a  portion  near  Buffalo,  all  of  Pennsylvania 
excepting  the  Pittsburgh  territory,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Vir- 
ginia and  West  Virginia  (north  of  the  Norfolk  &  Weslern).  the 
increase  is  from  $3  per  100  lbs.  lo  $3,70  (first  class). 

Group  B,  consisting  of  points  in  the  Buffalo- Pittsburgh  ilistricl, 
from  $3  to  S3.60. 

Group  C,  consisting  of  territory  between  Buffalo- Pin iimr^h 
group  and  Indiana  and  Illinois  State  line  and  west  of  the  Mobile 
4  Ohio  from  Cairo  south  to  Mobile,  and  territory  ea-t  of  l':c 
Mississippi   river,  increase  of  from  $3  to  $3.50. 
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Group  D — so-calted  Chicago-Milwaukee  territory— increase 
from  $3  to  f3.4a 

Group  E,  consisting  of  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi  river 
and  east  of  the  Missouri,  increase  from  $3  to  $3^. 


Total  Rsvanuea  and  Cxpana«a, 

Logan  G-  McPherY>n,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Eco- 
noitii«  irf-'firtie'ritftiir  bulletin  number  19,  giving  a  summary  of 
revenues  and  expenses  of  steam  roads  in  the  United  States  for 
the  month  of  June,  1911,  says: 

I-  "The  railways  whose  reports  are  included  in  this  bulletin'  cover 
230,219  miles,  or  94  per  cent,  of  all  the  railway'  mileage  iti  the 
United  States.  The  total  operating  revenues'  for  the  month  Of 
June.  1911,  amounted  to  $224,491,904.  This  includes  revenues 
from  passenger  and  freight  traffic  and  from  all  less  important 
sources,  such  as  mail,  express,  and  the  like.  Compared  with 
June,  1910,  these  total  operating  revenues  show  a  decrease  of  4 
per  cent.,   amounting   to  $5,929,731,   equivalent   to   $41   per   mile. 

"Operating  expenses  amounted  lo  $153,878,087.  This  was 
$1,829,261  less  than  for  June,  1910,  the  decrease  per  mile  being 
$18  or  2.6  per  cent.  The  only  operating  expense  account  show- 
ing an  increase  was  the  general  expense  account,  in  which  are 
included  salaries  and  expenses  for  general  offices,  fegal  and  in- 
surance expenses,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  pension  and  relief 
systems  for  employees.  In  maintenance  of  way  and  structures, 
there  was  a  decrease  compared  with  June,  1910,  of  S.4  per  cent 
The  cost  of  conducting  transportation  decreased  2.3  per  cent. 

"Net  operating  revenue  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with 
June,  1910,  of  $4,100,470,  $23  per  mile.  This  is  equivalent  to  6.9 
per  cent.,  a  rate  of  decrease  which  would  have  been  greater  had 
maintenance  expenses  been  normally  sustained.  The  net  revenue 
for  each  mile  of  track  for  each  day  of  June  was  $10.22,  for  May 
$9.58.  It  should  be  recalled  that  net  revenue  is  gross  profits, 
before  anything  has  been  taken  out  for  taxes,  rentals,  interest  on 
bonds,  appropriations  for  betterments,  or  dividends. 

"Taxes  for  the  month  of  June  amounted  to  $9,129,199,  or  $40 
per  mile,  an  apparent  decrease  of  11.6  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
June,  1910.  That  this  decrease  is  not  actual  is  due  to  the  facf 
that  in  this  month  of  June,  the  last  of  the  fiscal  ye; 
is  made  of  the  amounts  estimated  to  represent  i 
the  annual  taxes  which  are  included  in  the  ret 
month  by  month  during  the  fiscal  year.  The  tax 
whole  fiscal  year  increased  2.2  per  cent,  in  1911  as  i 
1910. 

"The  operating  ratio  for  June  was  68.6  per  cent,  compared 
with  69.5  per  cent,  in  May,  !911,  and  67.6  per  cent  in  June.  1910. 

"The  western  group  of  railways  in  June  sho^^ed  a  decrease  in 
operating  revenues  per  mile  as  compared  with  June,  1910,  of 


per  cent.,  while  the  operating  itivtnuea  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
groups  were  respectively  very  nearly  the  same  as  for  June,  1910. 

While  the  western  railways  were  able  to  do  more  towards  reduc- 
ing expenses  than  the  eastern  or  southern  groups,  yet  they  did 
not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  decrease  in  operating  revenues. 
The  result  is  that  the  net  operating  revenue  of  the  western  group 
per  mile  declined  172  per  cent,  in  June,  as  compared  with  1910. 
while  the  southern  group  shows  an  increase  of  0.4  per  tent.. 'aiJi 
the  eastern  group  29  per  cent.  Returns  for  the  whole  fiscal  year 
show  that  taxes  increased  in  1911,  as  compared  with  1910,  4,7  per 
cent,  for  the  eastern  group,  9.5  per  cent,  for  the  southern  group, 
and  decreased  1.8  per  cent,   for  the  western  group." 

Ttw  following  taUe  isran  absttactodf  4lre*^tel«e{fed  percentages 
and  averages  published  in  Bulletin  No.  19: 
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Fruitful  Farms  of  Long  Island. 
The  belief,  formerly  supposed  to  be  quite  prevalent  in 
some  sections,  that  the  Republican  party  was  the  power 
which  ought  to  be  thanked  for  the  favorable  weather  which 
gave  the  country  its  bountiful  crops,  was  a  facetious  fiction. 
To  accord  to  President  Peters  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road the  whole  credit  for  the  recent  great  improvement  in 
farming  on  the  barren  sands  of  Quoge,  Shinnecock,  Massa- 
pequa  and  Speonk,  would  perhaps  also  be  wide  of  the  mark; 
and  yet.  in  view  of  the  importance  of  his  initiative  in  the 
promotion  of  scientific  methods,  beginning  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  he  can  "point  with  pride,"  surely.  The  press 
agent  of  the  road,  in  a  statement  just  issued,  says  that  the 
shipments  of  produce  this  year  in  the  single  month  of  Au- 
gust lilled  887  cars;  and  the  September  record,  when  made 
up.  will  show  more  than  twice  as  many.  Weather  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable,  and  the  application  of  scientific 
farming  methods  has  been  more  general  than  ever  before. 
The  August  shipments  aggregated  13,316  tons,  and  con- 
sisted of  fruits,  berries,  potatoes,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and 
other  garden  truck.  This  quantity  represents  an  increase  of 
8.087  tons,  or  154.7  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  month 
of  1910.  The  first  1.500  carloads  sent  to  New  York  City 
and  vicinity  in  September  were  made  up  as  follows: 
Potatoes.  709  carloads;   cucumbers.  424;   mixed,    112;    eauJi- 
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flower,  88;  cabbage,  68;  pickles,  43;  apples,  36;  tomatoes, 
22;  pears,  6;  carrots,  3;  turnip;;,  2;  cranberries,  1;  water- 
melons, 1;  beets,  1;  onions,  1.  Thousands  of  people  inter- 
ested in  tarin  development  visit  the  experimental  stations 
of  the  road  at  Medford  and  Wading  River  annually  to  see 
the  modern  and  model  farms,  and  to  learn  how  more  than 
350,  varieties    of  vegetables    are    raised   on    a    very    limited 

J9f,Wge,  which  only  six  years  ago  was  regarded  as  worth- 
less property.  At  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse 
this  year  .  Long  Island  was  represented  by  an  entire  car- 
load of  fruits,  vegetables,  dairy  products,  preserves  and 
other  commodities.    ,    .„.,.  >.  . 


Appaal  to 


:Courtiih  Paeiflo  4S)>a<t  Rats  CtfMs. 


Counsel  for  the  transcontinental  railways  on  October  3  lited 
petitions  with  the  Commerce  Court,  asking  it  to  enjoin  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing  its  orders  in  the 
Spokane,  Salt  Lake  and  other  western  rate  cases.  The  pre- 
liminary hearing  is  set  for  October  17.  The  roads  claim 
they  cannot  comply  with  the  commission's  orders  without 
unnecessary  and  harmful  disturbances  of  business  conditions  and 
unreasonable  reduction  of  their  earnings.  They  believe  the  direct 
reductions  in  railway  earnings  which  would  be*  made  by  obedience 
to  the  orders  would  amount  to  not  less  than  $I2/X)0,000  a  year. 

In  their  petitions  they  deny  the  constitutionality  of  the  long  and 
short  -haul  clause  as  amended  by  the  Mann-Elkins  act.  They 
contend  that  even  if  it  be  constitutional  the  commission's  orders 
are  not  legal.  The  orders  issued  by  the  Commission  on  June 
22.  1911,  in  the  Spokane  and  other  cases  forbid  the  roads  in 
future  to  make  their  rates  to  intermediate  points  from  St.  Paul 
and  the  Missouri  river  any  more  than  to  the  coast ;  from  Chi- 
cago more  than  7  per  cent,  higher  than  to  the  coast;  from  Pitts- 
burgh more  than  15  per  cent,  higher  and  from  New  York  more 
than  25  per  cent,  higher.  The  Commission  has  specified  in  other 
opinions  in  these  cases  numerous  commodity  rates  to  Spokane, 
Salt  Lake  City,  etc,  which  it  has  held  Would  be  reasonable;  and 
the  railways  say  that  they  could  not  obey  the  Commission's  order 
of  June  22,  and  continue  to  apply  their  present  rales  to  the  Pacific 
coast  without  making  lower  rates  to  the  intermediate  points  than 
the  very  rates  to  Salt  Lake  City  which  the  commission  itself  has 
held  would  be  reasonable.  The  position  of  the  roads  is  stated  in 
the  petition  presented  to  the  Court  as  in  part  follows  (Union 
Pacific  Railroad  et  al  vs.  United  States  of  America)  : 

"Though  the  rates  now  charged  by  your  petitioners  on  trans- 
continental traffic  moving  to  Pacific  Coast  terminals  are  not 
fully  compensatory  and  are  not  as  great  as  your  petitioners  might 
reasonably  exact  for  the  service  rendered,  they  yield  something  in 
excess  of  the  out-of-pocket  expense  incident  to  the  handling  of 
the  traffic  moving  under  said  rates,  and  therefore  contribute 
something  to  the  return  which  your  petitioners  are  entitled  to 
earn  upon  their  properties,  and  said  order  of  said  commission  in 
requiring  your  petitioners  to  forego  said  terminal  business  or  to 
reduce  their  rates  to  interior  points  below  the  just  and  reasonable 
rates  which  they  are  entitled  to  charge  will  result  in  the  taking 
of  your  petitioners'  property  without  due  process  of  law  and  is 
confiscatory  and  void.  If  in  order  to  continue  in  the  business  of 
moving  traffic  to  the  Pacific  Coast  terminals  your  petitioners 
were  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  said  order  of  June  22, 
1911,  by  depressing  their  rates  to  interior  points  so  that  the  same 
should  not  exceed  from  Zone  No.  I,  the  rates  from  Zone  No.  1 
to  the  Pacific  Coast  terminals  and  so  that  the  same  should  not 
exceed  from  the  other  zones  described  in  said  order  the  rates  to 
said  Pacific  Coast  terminals  by  more  than  the  differentials  pre- 
scribed in  said  order,  your  petitioners  would  be  required  to  accept 
and  carry  the  business  moving  to  said  interior  points  at  rates  so 
low  that  the  entire  revenue  therefrom,  together  with  all  other 
revenues  accruing  to  your  petitioners,  would  not  be  a  fair  return 
upon  the  fair  value  of  your  petitioners'  property  devoted  to  the 


reduced  rates  on  flour  to  New  York  by  lake,  which  had  beeti  filed 
to  become  effective  October  6.  The  application  of  the  eastern 
roads,  a  week  previous,  for  leave  to  withdraw  their  consent  to 
the  reduced  rates,  was  denied  by  tttc  c 


STATE  COMMI98ION8. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  h95,p,^derfd„jli^r<^oW 
peas  shall  be  classed  as  commercial  fertilizer  and  given  the 
same  rates  as  other  commercial  fertilizer. 

Alfred  R.  Craven,  acting  chief  engineer  in  charge  of  rapid 
trfnsjt  construcJjoR  of  the  .New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion,,,First  disj;rict,  Iws.bcen  appointed  chief  engineer,  with  a 
salary  of  $15,000. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utilities  of  New  Jersey  has  issued  a  pre 
liminary  order  under  which  railways  are  compelled  to  sell  com- 
mutation tickets  to  Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  Camden  and  othef 
points  in  the  state.  The  railways  had  stopped  issuing  commu- 
tation tickets  to  these  points  following  changes  of  rates. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ordered  the  Louis- 
iana Railway  &  Navigation  Company  to  reduce  its  rates  on 
milk  to  VA  cents  per  gal.  for  80  miles  and  under,  and  to  2  cents 
per  gal.  for  over  80  miles.  The  railway  is  permitted  to  charge 
the  full  rate  for  the  capacity  of  the  can,  whether  the  cans  are 
filled  or  only  partly  filled,  and  shipments  of  cans  having  a  capac- 
ity of  more  than  10  gal.  may  be  refused.  Empty  cans  are  to  be 
returned  to  the  owners  free,  and  shippers  may  be  required  to 
load  or  assist  in  loading  cans  into  the  cars. 

The  Railroal  Commission  of  Louisiana,  in  dismissing  a  com- 
plaint brought  by  passengers  traveling  on  excursion  trains,  says 
in  part;  "The  commission  realizes  the  difficulties  which  rail- 
ways have  in  time  of  large  excursions  to  run  on  schedule  time 
or  to  keep  ice  water  in  coaches.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
there  would  have  been  no  excuse  for  the  violation  of  the  rule 
requiring  ice  water  in  passenger  coaches,  but  under  the  condi- 
tions of  the  excursion,  the  railway  is  excusable.  However,  com- 
plaints of  this  character  indicate  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  company  which  must  be  limited  without  delay.  The  com- 
pany is  warned  against  reoccurrence  in  the  future." 


COURT    NEWS. 


INTERSTArE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  January  20  the  new  joint 
class  and  corampd«fcB.r?lcs  for  freight  originating  atvJnHtde s- 
lfneJ-to,>oints;oirtir5^BHSi*i'gham  SoutH^^^^  ;  ■  "1^'' 

■'^Tfie  commission  on   September  28  granted   tlie' application  of 
tht  lines  leading  out  of  Minneapolis  for  leave  to  withdraw  the 


The  docket  of  the  United  Slates  commerce  court  tor  the 
October  session  calls  for  14  separate  cases  in  which  the  railway 
has  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, two  cases  where  the  shipper  has  appealed  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  decision,  and  one  case  where 
the  iniflrvener  before  the  commission  has  appealed  from  the  com- 
mission's decision.  The  total  17  is  the  number  of  cases  that  deal 
with  separate  subjects.  The  appeals  from  the  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  as  follows :  Order  fixing 
rail  and  water  rates  on  boots  and  shoes  from  Boston  and  New 
York  to  Atlanta ;  order  prescribing  monthly  reports  of  hours  of 
service  of  employees;  order  denying  reparation  on  lumber  ship- 
ments; order  prescribing  proportional  rates  from  Rock  Island, 
Il|.,  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  order  in  regard  to  the  allotment  of 
j-eoal-cers  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rairoad;  order  establishing  class 
rates  from  Sacramento,.  Cal.,  to  points  west  of  Ogden;  order 
prescribing  clasa  nates  from  eastern  points  to  Reno  and  other 
points  in  Neva9t^>)^der  prescribing  class  rates  from  Kansas 
City,  St.  Louis,  clncago,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburgh  to  Phoenix, 
Ariz. ;  order  prescribing  the  rate  on  beer  from  Pueblo,  Cal.,  to 
Lcadville ;  order  prescribing  rates  on  lumber  from  the  Southwest 
'  to  Omaha,  etc, ;  order  affecting  lighterage  charges  on  sugar  at 
New  York ;  order  forbidding  the  railways  to  make  a  distinction 
in  rates  between  railway 'fuel  coal  and  other  coal;  order  pre- 
scribing local  class  rates  from  Roanoke,  Va.,  to  Winston -Salem, 
N.  C,  etc. ;  order  reducing  from  $30  to  $7,50  per  car  the  charges 
for  refrigeration  of  pre-iced. fruit ;  the  ruling  barring  claims  for 
reparation  presented  after  two  years  from  date  of  delivery  of 
freight  to  consignee ;  order  -for  reparation  to  the  Sfc-iouis  Blast 
Furnace  Co.  for  unreason»)^  iates  aa-coke;jorde(  jli^oetltiliuing 
the  allowance^  of  rebilling  or  reshippi(ig'o(  grain,  kti;.,; at  Nash- 
ville, while  refusing  the  same  privilege  at  Atlanta.  T6e  October 
term  of  the  court  opened  oni^^^jj^. |,y  V_j O QQ  \ C 
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ELECTIONS   AND   APPOINTMENTS. 

Exscutive,  Financial  and  L«gal  Offlcera. 

N.  M.  Leach,  traffic  manager  of  the  Internalicnal  &  Great 
Northern  and  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  New  Orleans, 
La.,  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  to  the  president, 

W.  J.  Stoneburner,  general  manager  of  the  Texas  City  Ter- 
minal Company,  at  Texas  City,  Tex.,  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  and  R.  E.  Tipton,  general 
freight  agent,  has  been  elected  secretary. 

The  title  of  Henry  Martin,  whose  appointment  as  general  man- 
ager of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  was  announced  in  these  columns  last  week,  is 
second  vice-president  and  general  manager,  his  election  as  second 
vice-president  having  been  previously  announced. 

R.  B.  Hackney,  commercial  agent  of  the  Cincinnati  Northern 
at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  president  and  treasurer  of 
the  Ohio  River  &  Columbus,  the Gincinnati,  Georgetown  &  Ports- 
mouth and  the  Felicity  &  Bethel,  wilh  office  at  Cmcmnati  C  J 
Finger,  secretary,  treasurer  and  auditor  of  the  Ohio  River  & 
Columbus,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  three  roads 

Charles  M.  Hays,  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  who  has 
been  also  president  of  the  Canadian  Express  Company,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  latter  company  John 
Pullen,  heretofore  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Express  Com 
pany  (not  vice-president  and  general  manager,  as  was  announced 
in  these  columns  last  week)  succeeding  Mr    Hays 

G.  R.  Cottingham.  secrelar)  and  auditor  of  the  Galveston 
Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  and  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Houston 
&  Texas  Central,  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas,  and  the 
Houston  &  Shreveport,  with  office  at  Houston  succeeding  C  C 
Barry,  who  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Texas  &  New 
Orleans,  with  office  at  Houston,  succeeding  Mr  Cottingham 
The  offices  of  assistant  auditor,  freight  auditor  and  car  account- 
ant of  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  have  been  abolished 

Incident  to  a  change  in  the  organization  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Harriman  Lines,  Judge  R.  S.  Lovelt,  who  has 
retired  from  the  office  of  president,  has  been  elected  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  all  those  lines.  The  office  of  J.  Krutt- 
schnitt,  director  of  maintenance  and  operation,  has  been  moved 
from  Chicago  to  New  York.  L.  J.  Spence,  principal  assistant  to 
J,  C.  Stubbs,  has  been  selected  to  succeed  Mr.  Stubbs  on  his 
retirement  on  January  1,  1912,  as  director  of  traffic,  and  his  office 
will  be  in  New  York.  A.  L.  Mohler,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  that  road,  with  office  at  Omaha.  William  Sproule, 
president  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Company,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  office  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  J.  D.  Farrell,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  elected  president  of  that  company  with  office  at 
Portland,  Ore.  Thornwell  Fay,  vice-president  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  elected  president  of  those  lines,  with 
office  at  Houston,  and  Epes  Randolph,  vice-president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Mexico  at  Tucson,  Ariz,, 
has  been  elected  president  of  that  company  with  office  at  Tucson. 
(See  article  on  page  629.) 

E,  H.  Fitihugh,  first  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  having  been  elected  president  of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont Railway,  the  Central  Vermont  Transportation  Co.,  the 
Southern  New  England  Railroad  Corporation,  the  Southern  New 
England  Railway  and  the  Montreal  &  Southern  Counties  Rail- 
way, relinquishes  his  duties  in  connection  with  his  former  posi- 
tion *o  devote  his  time  to  the  affaira  of  the  companies  named. 
He  will  also  perform  such  duties  ia  connection  wilU  other  sub- 
sidiary lines  of  the  Grand  Trunk  as  may  hereafter  be  assigned 
to  him.    The  practice  of  designating  the  several  vice-presidents 


of  the  Grand  Trunk  by  numbers  has  been  discontinued.  Wil- 
liam Wainwright,  second  vice-president,  is  now  vice-president; 
M,  M.  Reynolds,  third  vice-president,  is  now  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  financial  and  accounting  departments ;  Howard  G. 
Kelley,  chief  engineer,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  in  charge 
of  construction,  transportation  and  maintenance  departments. 
J.  E.  Dalrymple,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  in  charge  of  traffic,  as  was  announced  in  these  columns 
last  week.  Mr.  Dalrymple  has  been  elected  also  fourth  vice- 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  in  charge  of  traffic.  R.  S. 
Logan,  assistant  to  president  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific,  has  been  elected  vice-president,  in  charge  of  land, 
tax,  claims  and  mail  departments,  and  D.  E,  Galloway,  succeeds 
Mr.  Logan,  alt  with  ofF.ces  at  Montreal. 

B,  D.  Caldwell,  vice-president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western,  at  New  York  City,  has  been  elected  president  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  succeeding  William  Sproule.  Mr.  Caldwell 
was  horn  in  Placerville, 
Cal.,  in  1858,  and  began 
railway  work  in  1873, 
as  a  clerk  in  the  au- 
ditor's office  of  the  Van- 
dalia  Railroad  at  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  In  1881  he 
was  appointed  chief  clerk 
in  the  general  passenger 
and  ticket  department  of 


the 


St. 


Louis,  Mo„  and  i 
he  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  general  pas- 
senger and  ticket  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific and  the  St  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  South- 
ern railways  at  St.  Louis. 
He  remained  in  this  po- 
sition until  1888,  when 
he  was  appointed  assist- 
ant general  passenger 
B   D   Caldwell  agent  of  these  lines.     In 

June.  1892,  he  was  elected 
Lhairman  of  the  Western  Passenger  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Chicago,  111.,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern in  July,  1899,  and  since  April  25,  1902  he  has  been  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  traffic  of  the  same  road. 

Operating  Olfhtn. 
W.  H.  Bceks,  car  superintendent  of  the  Georgia,  Southern  & 
Florida,  at  Macon,  Ga.,  has  resigned. 

Warren  B.  Nissly  has  been  appointed  superin  ten -lent  of  the 
Schuylkill  Navigation  Company,  succeeding  E.  F.  Smith,  retired. 

H.  W.  Wecnis  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Shreve- 
port, McKinney  and  Mineola  divisions  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas. 

Edward  C.  Hall,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  East  Broad 
Top  Railroad  &  Coal  Co.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager, 
with  office  at  Orhisonia,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Marti  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  First  and 
Second  districts  of  the  First  division  of  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande,  with  office  at  Pueblo,  Colo,,  succeeding  H.  S.  Monehan, 
resigned. 

J.  W.  Roberts,  car  accountant  of  the  Vandalia  Railroad,  at 
Terre  Haute,  liid.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  car 
service,  with  office  at  Terre  Haute,  and  his  former  office  has 
been  abolished. 

H.  Billings,  district  freight  solicitor  and  agent  of  the  Union 
Line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
been  appointed  eastern  superintendent,  with  office  at  Philadel- 
phia, succeeding  V.  C.  Williams,  promoted.       ' 

William  F.  Ray,  superintendent  of  the  Concord  division  of  the 
Boston  &  Maine,  at  Concord,  N,  H.,  has  Uten  aHBointed  super- 
inzed  by  VJCTO^^       *^ 
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iiileiident  of  the  Portland  division,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass., 
succeeding  William  Merritt,  resigned. 

R.  M.  White,  division  engineer  of  the  Scranton  and  Bangor 
Sr  Portland  divisions  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Bangor  &   Portland  division,  with  office  at   Easlon,   Pa. 

M.  C.  Hughes,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
at  Burlington,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  St. 
Joseph  division,  with  oflice  at  St.  Joseph,  Ma.,  succeeding  H.  R. 
Lcwellyn,  transferred.  N.  C.  Allen,  trainmaster  at  Cenlerville, 
la.,  succeeds  Mr.  Hughes. 

J.  A.  Fox,  superintendent  of  the  Ashland  division  of  the 
Chesapealie  &  Ohio,  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago  division,  with  office  at  Peru,  Ind..  suc- 
ceeding M.  S.  McDonald,  transferred.  W.  L.  Booth,  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  division,  succeeds  Mr.  Fox,  and 
bis   former  position  has  been  abolished. 

William  J.  English,  chief  trainmaster  of  the  Erie  Railroad, 
at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  division  of  the  Erie  and  the  New  Jersey  & 
New  York,  with  office  at  Jersey  City.  J.  G.  June,  engineer  of 
the  New  York  division,  has  been  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent of  terminals,  with  office  at  Jersey  City. 

John  Dwyer,  superintendent  of  the  Wyoming  division  of  the 
Colorado  &  Southern  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent,  with  office  at  Denver,  Colo.,  succeeding  W.  M. 
Bacon,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company.  H.  E. 
Renick,  also  superintendent  at  Denver,  has  had  his  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  Wyoming  division,  succeeding  Mr.  Dwyer. 

H.  B.  Lancaster.  W.  H.  Dressel,  L.  L.  Wyekoff  and  M.  C. 
Williams  have  been  appointed  assistant  superintendents  of  the 
Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  under 
the  Hine  system  of  operation,  all  with  offices  at  North  Yakima, 
Wash.  The  titles  of  master  mechanic,  division  engineer  and 
chief  despatcher  have  been  discontinued  on  the  Yakima  division. 

W.  Wackher.  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Cherokee,  Jop- 
lin  and  Neosho  divisions  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  at 
Parsons.  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Parsons,  Sedalia  and  Kansas  City  divisions  and  the  HI 
Dorado  and  lola  branches,  with  office  at  Parsons,  succeeding 
K,  .\.  Easley,  promoted.    F.  P.  Sfocker  succeeds  Mr.  Wackher. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  of  Indiana  having  been  divided  into 
two  districts,  W.  B.  Allen,  formerly  trainmaster  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  entire  line,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  with  juris- 
diction over  the  Wabash  district,  from  Marion  to  Hy  Tower, 
with  office  at  Peru,  Ind.  G.  J.  Derbyshire,  train  despatcher 
of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Ashland,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Miami  district,  from  Marion  to  Summit,  with 
oflice  at  Richmond,  Ind. 

John  Jermone  Corcoran,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  was  born  March  27,  1868,  at  Wood  Lawn,  Ohio,  and 
graduated  in  1884  from  St  Xavier's  College,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  began  railway  work  with  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
in  1886  as  a  coach  carpenter  in  the  shops  at  Cincinnati.  He  was 
successively  locomotive  fireman,  locomotive  engineer  and  travel- 
ing engineer,  and  from  December,  1905,  to  April,  1910,  was 
trainmaster,  with  office  at  Lima,  Ohio.  He  was  then  for  six 
months  traveling  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  returning  to  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  8l 
Dayton  as  inspector  of  transportation  in  September,  1910.  He 
was  appointed  trainmaster,  with  Jurisdiction  over  the  Toledo  di- 
vision, three  months  later,  which  office  he  held  until  his  pro- 
motion to  superintendent  as  above. 

James  M.  Shea,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  office  at  Portsmouth.  Va,.  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  bom  June  5,  1859,  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools.  He 
began  railway  work  in  1873  as  a  telegraph  messenger  on  the 
Philadelphia  &  Reading,  and  in  1875  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
telegraph  office.  Three  years  later  he  went  to  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  Railroad,  now.  a  part  of  the  Norfolk  &  Weitern,  as  relief 
clerk,  and  two  years  later  was  transferred  to  .the  Norfolk  & 
Western,  he  was  consecutively,  train  despatcher,  chief  train  des- 


patcher and  trainmaster  on  that  road.  In  June.  1898  he  went  to 
the  South  Carolina  &  Georgia  as  trainmaster,  and  in  I90l,twhen 
the  Southern  Railway  took  over  this  company,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Washington  division  as  chief  despatcher.  In  May,  1902  he 
went  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  as  yardmaster,  at  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  and  the  same  year  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  First 
division,  becoming  superintendent  of  the  Sixth  division  in  1905. 
Mr.  Siiea  was  then  superintendent  of  the  Birmingham  division, 
and  later,  superintendent  of  the  Second  division,  and  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  was  superintendent  of  the  Third 
division,  with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Traffic  Office rt, 

L.  S.  Winslow  has  been  appointed  general  baggage  agent  of 
the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  with  office  at  Danville,  III. 

J.  A.  Hickman  has  been  appointed  assistant  weslIVound  agent 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

S.  Halline,  traveling  freight  ^eni  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been. appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Denver. 

G.  F.  Kay  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding 
G.  C.  Whitney,  promoted. 

M.  G.  Murphy  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Toronto,  Ont.,  succeeding 
R.  L.  Thompson,  resigned. 

W.  D.  Jones,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great 
Western  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight 
agent  of  the  Tennessee  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

George  C.  Whitney  has  been  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Ala- 
bama Great  Southern  and  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas 
Pacific,  to  solicit  interstate  freight  from  points  in  Texas. 

George  F.  Hutchinson,  assistant  general  agent  of  the  Adams 
Express  Company  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  agent 
of  the  Northern  Express  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

C.  J.  Hooker  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  passenger 
agent  of  the  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Waco,  Tex.,  succeeding 
Elbert  Blair,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

H.  S.  Hinion,  formerly  commercial  agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  at  Shreveport,  La.,  has  been  appointed  tariff  inspector,  with 
office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  A.  Baker,  assigned  to  other 
duties. 

John  S.  Moses,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Northern  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  succeeding  R.  B.  Hackney, 
resigned. 

R-'B.  Herrington,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Tennessee 
Central  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  W.  Morgan  succeeds 
Mr.  Herrington. 

F.  K  Pettibone,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago 
Great  Western  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  in  the  freight  department,  with  office  at  Milwaukee,  suc- 
ceeding J.  H.  Sayle,  resigned. 

R.  H.  Winchester  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western, 
with  office  at  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  succeeding  J.  W.  O'Brien,  re- 
signed  to   acceot   service   with   another   company. 

L.  J.  Spence,  assistant  director  of  traffic  of  the  Harriman  Lines 
at  Chicago,  will  become  director  of  traffic  of  all  those  lines, 
effective  January  1,  1912,  on  the  retirement  of  J.  C.  Stubbs  from 
that  position,  and  his  office  will  be  removed  from  Chicago  to 
New  York.     (See  article  on  page  629.) 

E.  T.  Willcox,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and 
George  F.  MacGregor,  freight  claim  agent  at  St.  Louis,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Willcox,  the  office  of  freight  claim  agent  having  been 
abolished. 

R.  J.  Smith,  general-  sgeni'  of  the  Gre»i  Noitherh  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  has  been  ap^inted' district  frerght  and  pBSfenger 
agent,  with  office  at  Grand  Forks,  B.  C./Sueceeding  ^  Kistler, 
i;  'ji:ized  by  V 
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assigned  to  otber  duties.  W.  £.  Hunt,  traveling  freight  agent 
at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Smith,  and  R.  C  Foote  succeeds 
Mr,  Hunt 

P.  A.  Marr,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Pitlsbui^h,  Pa.,  has  been  transferred  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
G.  G.  Truesdale,  city  passenger  agent  at  Chicago,  succeeds 
Mr.  Marr,  and  J.  P.  Brown,  traveling  passenger  agent  at  Nash- 
ville, Tean...sn<;ceeda(Kr.  Truesdale.  H.  C.  Cantwell,  Florida 
passenger  agent  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Brown,  and 
S,  C.  Baird  succeeds  Mr.  Cantwell. 

John  William  Loud,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Central  Vermont,  with 
headquarters  at  Montreal,  Que.,  who  was  retired  undei'  the 
pension  rules  on  September  30,  as  has'  alreadj  been  announced ' 
in  these  columns,  was  bom  March  10,  1846,  at  Warwickshire, 
Eng.  He  received  a  commercial  education  and  began  railway 
work  August  9,  1861,  with  the  Midland  Railway  Company  of 
England,  remaining  in  the  service  of  that  company  until  Au- 
gust, 1872.  The  following  month  he  went  to  the  Grand  Trunk 
as  a  clerk  in  the  general  freight  agent's  office  at  Montreal,  and  in 
January,  1875,  was  appointed  freight  agent  at  Hamilton,  Ont 
From  April,  187S,  to  August,  1877,  he  was  chief  clerk  to  the 
assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Toronto,  and  then  for  about 
four  years  was  chief  clerk  to  the  general  freight  agent  at  Mon- 
treal. In  November,  1881,  he  was  appointed  freight  agent  at 
Toronto,  and  in  January,  1887,  was  appointed  general  freight 
agent  in  charge  of  through  traffic,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 
From  September,  1889,  to  February,  1896,  he  was  traffic  manager 
of  the  Detroit,  Grand  Haven  &  Milwaukee,  and  from  February, 
1896,  to  April,  1900,  was  general  freight  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk.  Mr.  Loud  has  been  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Central  Vermont  since  May,  1900,  and  since  Sep- 
tember, 19D7,  was  also  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific. 

Enoin«erlng  and  Roiling  Stock  Officera. 

Frank  L.  Brooks  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  bridges  and 
buildings  of  the  Rutland  Railroad,  with  office  at  Rutland,  Vt 

H.  R.  Safford  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que.,  succeedi:^  H.  G.  Kelley, 
promoted,  ,^.^ 

R.  E.  French  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Liberty-White  Railroad,  with  office  at  McComb  City,  Miss., 
succeeding  S.  C.  Honea,  resigned. 

J.  P.  Coiigdon,  supervising  engineer  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
with  office  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  has  resigned  to  engage  in  the 
general  practice  of  his  profession  at  Boise  and  Pocatello. 

Stephen  Motta,  general  foreman  of  the  Aguascalientcs  shops 
of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico,  has  resigned  to  become 
master  mechanic  of  the  National  Iron  &  Steel  Works,  Mexico 
City,  Mexico. 

J.  C.  Baxter,  division  engineer  of  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railway 
at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the 
Oregon  Electric  Railway,  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  line 
from  Salem,  Ore.,  to  Albany. 

C.  D.  Young,  assistant  engineer  of  motive. power  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West,  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed. en-n. 
gineer  of  tests,   of  the    Pennsylvania   Railroad,  with    office   at 
Altoona,  succeeding  E.  D.  Nelson. 

J.  W.  Gibbs,  foreman  of  locomotive  repairs  ttf  the  Southern 
Railway,  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed,  master  me- 
chanic of  the  Virginia  &  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Bristol, 
Va,-Tenn.,  succeeding  R.   G.   Cox,  resigned. 

Charles  H.  Moore,  engineer  of  grade  crossings  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  at  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  principal  as- 
sistant engineer,  with  office  at  New  York.  Robert  C  Falconer, 
assistant  engineers,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  engineer 
of  the  New  York  division,  with  office  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  suc- 
ceeding }.  G.  June,  transferred. 

F.  1.  Cabell,  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio'  at'  Richmond;  Va.,  has  'heen  appointed  chief  engi- 
neer.'affd'hi4''f<Trnterposltton  ana''tlre'(rffice  of  H.  Pferce.  chief 
engineer  df  construction  havef  been  discontinued,  Tfr^  thief  engi- 
neer will,   under   the   direction   cf  the   first   vice-president,   have 


charge  of  all  construction  work  and  will  in  addition  provide 
standards  for  the  maintenanAjof  way  department. 

D.  W.  Thrower,  roadmaster  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mbsissippi  Val- 
ley at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the 
Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  G.  E.  Boyd, 
resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company.  J.  L.  Downs, 
roadmaster  of  the  Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  at  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  succeeds  Mr.  Thrower,  and  R  I.  Rogers,  engineer  ,#, 
charge  of  construction  forces  at  New  Orleans,  succeeds 
Mr.  Downs.  ■"        '■ 

G,  H.  Boyd,  formerly  roadmaster  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  bridges  and 
blrildijigs  of  the  Deliware^  Lackawanna- &' Western,  with  office 
at  Scranton,  Pa.,  succeeding  W. '  B.  lifjoofl,  dedeased.  I.  L. 
Tallyn,  superintendent  of  water  service,  at  Scranton,  has  been 
appointed  division  engineer  of  the  Scranton  and  Bangor  & 
Portland  divisions,  at  Scranton,  in  charge  of  engineering  and 
water  service,  succeeding  R.  M.  White,  transferred. 

W.  P.  Hobson,  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati  division  o£ 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  gen- 
eral division,  succeeding  W.  T.  Smith,  retired,  H,  M.  Brown 
succeeds  Mr.  Hobson,  and  H,  C,  Gillispie,  general  foreman  at 
Russell,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Chicago 
division,  with  office  at  Peru,  Ind.,  succeeding  C.  H.  Docbler,  who 
becomes  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Huntington  division, 
with  office  at  Huntington,  W.  Va,  M.  I.  Forbes,  engineer 
of  the  Ashland  division,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  the 
Cincinnati  division,  with  office  at  Covington,  Ky.,  succeeding 
F,  H.  Haskell,  transferred.  A.  E.  Botts,  assistant  engineer  of 
the  Kentucky  &.  Indiana  general  division,  succeeds  Mr.  Forbes, 
and  C,  E.  Roland  succeeds  Mr.  Botts, 

Pure  haling  Ofncera. 

J.  N.  Shaw,  secretary  to  the  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  general 
storekeeper,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  succeeding  W.  F. 
Girten,  resigned. 

M.  S.  McDonald,  superintendent  of  the  Chicago  division  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
stores,  with  headquarters  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  in  charge  of 
all  stores  of  the  company,  both  in  the  maintenance  of  way  and 
motive  power  departments.  He  will  report  to  the  general  man- 
ager. The  general  storekeeper  will  report  to  the  superintendent 
of  stores,  and  the  division  storekeeper  will  report  to  the  general 
storekeeper,  instead  of  to  the  master  mechanics. 
Special    OfHcers. 

Herman  Von  Schrenk  has  been  appointed  consulting  timber 
engineer  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  headquarters 
at  St  Louis,  Mo,,  reporting  to  W.  C  Nixon,  vice-president. 


OBITUARY. 

J.  V.  Qayman,  formerly  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  &  Quiney  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  died  at  Spokane, 
Wash.,  on  September  21. 

Robert  Given,  assistant  claim  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  of  Texas  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  died  at  his  home 
in  Oak  Oiff,  Tex.,  on  September  22. 

F.  H,  Scheffer,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Nashville, 
Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  on  October  2 
at  Chicago.  Mr.  Scheffer  was  born  August  8,  185S,  at  Orebo, 
Sweden,  and  graduated  from  the  Polytechnical  Institute  at 
Munich,  Germany,  in  1880.  The  following  year  he  began  rail- 
way work  as  a  machinist  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  in 
March,  1882,  he  was  appointed  draughtsman.  He  left  the  service 
of  that  company  in  September,  1883,  to  go  in  the  same  capacity 
to  the  New  York,  West  Shore  &  BufTalo,  now  a  part  of  the 
West  Shore  Railroad.  From  December,  1883,  to  June,  1887,  he 
was  assistant  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and 
then  for  four  months,  he  was  chief  draughtsman  of  the  Cirlcinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific.  In  October,  _18§7,^^,.went  to  the 
Nash\illp„fh^,nppEa,&  %  ^?^lA%  ■^'^^wftsS^e^io^^S^^. 
Sepiijraber,  ]{<9?,jte,,Fqb(u,ary,J30^,.^e  jKas,gsneraJ,,foj5ma9j.»,,,, 
the    same  !rpa4,,,^pd,  was  then,  .appomted   supermte'ndent  ii 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  San  PEmo,  Los  Amxixs  &  Salt  Lake  is  said  to  be  in 
the  market  for  6  mikado  locomotives.  This  item  has  not  been 
confirmed. 


The  International  &  Gkeat  Northebn  is  said  to  be  in  the 
market  for  20  freight  locomotives.  This  item  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

The  Buffalo  Creek  &  Gaui^y  has  ordered  1  consolidation 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  will  be  50  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  137,000  lbs.  1 

Tee  Toronto,  Hamilton  &  Buffalo  has  ordered  2  superheater 
consolidation  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  23  in.  x  28  in.,  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  55  in.,  and  the  total  weight 
in  working  order  will  be  201,000  lbs. 


IRON  AND  STEEU 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  EkLAWABE,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  making  inquiries 
for  from  100  to  200  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Boston  &  Maine,  it  is  said,  is  making  inquiries  for  50 
passenger  cars  and  500  freight  cars.  This  item  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

The  International  &  Great  Northern  is  said  to  be  in  the 
market  for  20  coaches  and  SCO  coal  cars.  This  item  has  jiot  been 
confirmed. 

The  Fjtp  has  ordered  100  refrigerator  cars  from  the  Pullman 
Company  and  100  refrigerator  cars  from  the  Western  Steel  Car 
&  Foundry  Company. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  has  ordered  50  flat  cars  and  150  hop- 
per cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  16  passenger 
cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Fidelitv  Securities  Corporation,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is 
making  inquiries  for  4  interurban  single  end  operation  steel  pas- 
senger car  bodies  and  1  double  end  operation  steel  baggage  car 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  taking  prices  on  15  four-wheel-truck 
combination  baggage  and  postal  cars,  5  four-wheel-truck  com- 
bination baggage  and  passenger  cars,  and  5  si x-wheel -truck  com- 
bination baggage  and  passenger  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania,  mentioned  in  the  Raiiway  Age  Goittle  of 
September  22  as  making  inquiries  for  1,150  freight  cars  and  from 
75  to  100  steel  passenger  and  baggage  cars,  has  ordered  850 
gondola  cars  and  300  hopper  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel 
Company. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  PiTTSBtncH  has  ordered  500  fifty- 
ton  all-steel  hopper  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company, 
500  fifty-ton  all-steel  hppper  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car 
Company  and  SOO  fifty-ton  all-steel  hopper  cars  from  the 
Cambria  Steel  Company. 

-  The  Louisville  &  ^^ashvtlle,  mentioned  in  the  Railway;  Af^e 
Gai'eltc  ofStp(eriib^r'29'asheio^,in  the  riiarket/fpi^^lAM  .steel  ^ 
un^Wamd' for'reinforciiigboi  cars  \nd  hdpper- cat-s,  has  di- 
vided this  order  equally  between  (he  Prj^ssed  Steel  Car  Company 
and  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company. 


The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  600  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Boston  Bridge  Company.  ' 

The  Pennsvlvamia  has  ordered  5,000  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Company. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  1,800  ibns'df  rails  for  use 
on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  SouthdrA. --  -''  ->    '    "' 

The  New  York  Central  is  in  the  market  for  1,500  tons  of 
bridge  steel   for  the  bridge  at  Oswego,  N.   Y. 

The  Atchison,. Tofssa  &  Santa  Fe  has  ordered  20,000  tons! 
Off  90'lb.  open  hearth  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company. 

The  Hagerstown  &  Clearspring,  Hagerslown,  Md.,  has  placed 
an  order  for  1,200  tons  of  rails  with  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company. 

The  Hagerstown  &  Clear  Spring,  Hagerstown,  Maryland, 
has  ordered  1,200  tons  of  rails  from  the  Maryland  Steel 
Company. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lehigh  Dock  Company  has  divided  an 
order  for  2,050  tons  of  structural  steel  for  coal  handling  bridges 
at  Duluth,  Minn.,  between  the  Milwaukee  Bridge  Company  and 
the  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel,— Conditions  in  the-steel  indus- 
try are  very  unsettled.  The  mills  are  operating  _at  a  laree  per- 
centage of  their  capacity,  due  to  the  large  number  or  small 
orders.  Prices  are  distressingly  low  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  bottom  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Price  conferences 
between  the  heads  of  the  Stee!  Corporation  and  the  independent 
steel  companies  have  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  the  result  is  an  open  market.  The  margin  of  profit 
is  very  narrow,  and  in  some  cases  almost  nil,  so  any  further 
reduction  of  prices  will  very  likely  be  accompanied  by  a  down- 
ward revision  of  wages.  The  strike  on  the  Harriman  Lines  and 
the  war  are  disturbing  features. 


MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


The  Louisvtlle  &  Nashville  has  ordered  from  the  Ingersol!- 
Rand  Company  a  cross  compound,  Corliss,  type  0-6  air  compress- 
ing engine  having  a  36-in.  stroke  and  a  capacity  of  AfXXi  cu.  ft 
per  minute.  The  machine  will  be  used  in  the  shops  at  South 
Louisville,  Ky. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  Great  Northern  Central  line  in  Columbia  starts  from 
Puerto  Wilches,  on  the  Magdalena  river,  and  is  under  construc- 
tion toward  Bucaramanga,  with  the  ultimate  expectation  of  being 
built  to  the  capital.  Work  was  temporarily  suspended  in  July, 
1910,  but  the  line  is  in  operation  for  a  short  distance. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  for  a  new  railway  from 
Leoganes  to  Aux  Cayes,  in  the  southern  part  of  Haiti.  The  line 
will  pass  through  Leoganes,  Grand  Goave,  Petit  Goave,  Mira- 
goane,'  Aquin,  St.  Louis,  and  Cavaillon,  to  Les  Cayes,  a  distance 
of  100  miles.  Branch  lines  can  be  built  to  Port  au  Prince, 
Jacmel,  Asile,  Arise  a.  Veau,  Jeremie,  and  Port  Salut. 

Additions  were  made  during  1910  to  many  of  the  northem 
lines  of  Brazil,  which  will  tend  to  bring  into  close  communication 
the  states  of  Ceara,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Parahyba,  Pernambuco 
and  Alagoas.  The  Federal  government  entered  into  a  new  con- 
tract with  the  company  controlling  the  lines  in  the  last-named 
State,  whereby  certain  extensions  of  existing  lines  and  new 
branches  are  to  be  constructed,  which,  when  completed,  will  form 
a  system  traversing  the  greater  part  of  the  stale  and  connecting 
it  with  Goyaz  on  the  west  and  Minas  Geraes  on  the  south.  The 
Timbo  and  Propria  line,  which  is  to  form  part  of  this  system, 
will,  when  completed,  fori^,^he  fxinnefting  lin)<,witlf,  tt^istaJte  of, 
Sergipe.  W.hefi  a  connectio;i.^,cstflblislwd,l)ft^.esfl,Ihij,linfii?nd, ,, 
Maceio,  in  j^l;^as,  and  those  contetii plated  in  ^ahia..Ainl  Minas 

Geraes  have  been  completed,  al!  -*•-  a*'-":-  '^—  ' "--' 

south  will  have  rail  connection. 


1  the  Atlantic  ports  frqtn  ; 
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The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chicago,  has  made  the 
Hoideh  Company,  Montreal,  Que.,  its  general  sales  agency  in 
Canada. 

Morris  M.  Rosenwald,  of  Chicago,  has  been  made  a  director 
of  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding George  C.  Smith,  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Westinghouse  interests,  but  who  recently  resigned  from  all  the 
Westinghouse  companies. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  awarded 
a  contract  by  the  Illinois  Central  for  designing  and  constructing, 
complete  in  operation,  a  500-toii  Holmen  counterbalanced  bucket 
locomotive  coaling  station  at  Carbondale,  III.  The  approximate 
contract  price  will  be  $12,000. 

The  Nathan  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  has  adopted 
the  use  of  vanadium  bronze  in  the  manufacture  of  its  products. 
After  two  years  of  tests  a  special  mixture  was  adopted  which 
has  a  tensile  strength  of  71/)00  lbs,,  and  an  elastic  limit  of 
28,000  lbs.  It  was  found  that  by  the  use  of  this  mixture  the  life 
of  the  metal  was  increased.  The  Nathan  company  is  the  ex- 
clusive user  of  this  mixture  in  the  manufacture  of  injectors, 
lubricators  and  other  articles  made  by  it. 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  Chicago,  recently  established 
a  new  record  b)*  making  and  shipping  15,000  ft.  of  100  pair  lead 
covered  cable  in  two  days.  This  cable  was  ordered  by  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company  to  re-establish  communica- 
tion at  Charleston.  S,  C,  after  the  hurricane.  In  lilting  this 
order,  nearly  12,000  lbs.  of  copper  conductor,  over  40,000  lbs. 
of  lead,  and  over  1,300  lbs.  of  tin  were  used  The  Western 
Electric  Company  uses  annually,  in  the  manufacture  of  telephone 
cable,  20,000,000  lbs,  of  copper  conductor,  over  100.000.000  lbs. 
of  lead.  3,O0OW0  lbs.  of  tin  and  4,000,000  lbs.  of  insulating  paper. 


Itcttlmatt  (Elon!»lt-ttdt<m. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Linseed  Oil. — The  Sterling  Varnish  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  published  a  small  folder  explaining  the  difference  between  the 
hot  and  cold  pressed  Unseed  oil  and  the  company's  raw  refined 
linseed  oil. 

PVRO SCOPE. — The  Shore  Instrument  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, New  York,  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  pyroscopc,  which 
is  an  optical  pyrometer.  The  instrument  is  described,  its  ad- 
vantages mentioned,  and  several  rules  are  given  concerning  the 
lieat  treatment  of  different  steels.  ,     , 

Electric  Machinery.— The  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu- 
facturing Company,  East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. ;  has  issued  Circular 
No.  1190,  which  gives  a  description  of  the  construction  and  the 
power  factor  conditions  of  the  company's  type  E,  50-1100 
k,  V,  a.,  2-phase,  fi)-cycle,  240-2400  volt,  engine-driven,  a,  c.  gen- 
erators; also  circular  No,  1028,  which  describes  the  Westinghouse 

LocouoTiTES. — The  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York, 
has  issued  bulletin  No.  1010  entitled  What  Mallet  Locomotives 
Save  and  Why,  based  on  results  of  recent  tests  on  the  Norfolk 
&  Western.  The  tests  were  made  on  the  division  between  Roa- 
noke, Va,.  and  Christiansburg  where  there  is  a  continuous  grade 
of  about  1.32  per  cent  and  the  results  showed  that  one  Mallet 
locomotive  could  haul  a  train  of  1,180  tons  that  formerly  required 
a  class  M-1  twelve-wheel  and  a  class  W  consolidation  locomotive 
working  together,  and  that  the  Mallet  used  36  per  cent,  less  coal. 

LocoMOnfivE  Fireboxes.— The  Jacobs- Shupert  United  States  Fire- 
box Company,  New  York,  has  recently  issued  a  comolete  catalog 
on  the  Jacobs- Shupert  sectional  firebox.  It  is  printed  on  heavy 
8  in,  X  11  in,  glazed  paper,  and  is  bound  in  stiff  covers.  There 
are  100  pages,  well  illustrated  with  photographs  and  drawings. 
It  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  which  give  a  general  descrip- 
tion of '  thfr  construction,  the  advantages,  its  action,  its  service, 
th^  vtBttt'  cifctitati^n,  thd  evaporation,  the  cost  of  maintenance 
and  repSlM  for  this  type  of  tirebo*.  The  important  advantages 
claimed  for  this  firebox  are  its  safety  and  its  improved  water 
eirculalion.     The  catalog  cont.tins  reports  of  tests. 


Now  Incorporattona,  Survvyi,  Etc. 
Aroostook  Valley. — See  St.  John  &  Quebec. 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — This  company  is  planning 


British  Columbia  Electric— A  contract  has  been  given  to 
Moore  &  Pethick  for  building  an  16-mile  extension  along  the 
Saanich  peninsula,  near  Victoria.  B.  C, 

BucKHANNON  &  NORTHERN.— Thi 5  company  is  building  from 
South  Rivesville.  W.  Va.,  where  connection  is  made  with  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  north  to  the  West  Virginia -Pennsylvania  state 
line  on  the  west  side  of  the  Monongahela  river,  under  a  West 
Virginia  charter;  and  the  Monongahela  Railroad  under  a  Penn- 
sylvania charter,  is  being  built  from  the  West  Virginia -Pennsyl- 
vania stale  line,  north  to  New  Geneva,  to  a  connection  with  the 
existing  line  of  the  Monongahela  Railroad  A  grading  contract 
has  recently  been  given  to  McMennemin  Sc  Streus,  Morgantown, 
W.  Va.  Arrangements  have  been  made  to  run  trains  from  Fair- 
mont, over  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  tracks,  to  South  Rivesville. 
The  Monongahela  Railroad  and  the  Buckhannon  &  Northern 
are  owned  by  the  same  interests, 

California  RoArs  (Electric)— A  line  is  to  be  built  from  In- 
dian Falls,  Cal.,  near  Qulncy,  it  is  said,  via  Indian  Creek,  to  a 
junction  with  the  Western  Pacific.  G.  H.  Goodhue,  Indian  Falls. 
is  interested. 

An  electric  railway  is  to  be  built,  it  is  said,  from  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  to  New  .'\lmaden,  about  11  miles.     C.  P.  Andrews  is  inter- 

Cakadiak  Northern.- This  company  has  fmished  work,  it  is 
said,  laying  SO-lb,  rail  on  the  line  between  Saskatoon,  Sisk.,  and 
Regina,  160  miles.    The  entire  line  has  been  ballasted.      ,. 

Canadian  Pacific, — The  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  is  tty  be  ex- 
tended, it  is  said,  north  to  Comox,  B.  C,  and  Campbell  river. 

Chicago  &  North  Western— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  the  new  line  from  Wyeville,  Wis.,  northwest  to  Milwaukee, 
will  be  opened  for  freight  traffic  on  November  1. 

Colorado  &  Southern.— The  new  line  from  Wellington,  Colo,. 
north  to  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  is  to  be  opened  for  traffic  on  October  8. 
(.January  27,   p.    183.) 

Crestok,  Winterset  &  Des  Moines.— An  officer  writes  thai 
the  plans  call  for  building  from  Creston,  Iowa,  north  to  Spald- 
ing, thence  northeast  via  Macksburg  and  Winterset  to  Des 
Moines,  about  70  miles.  It  is  the  intention  to  build  the  section 
from  Creslon  to  Macksburg  next  year.  One  half  of  the  pro- 
posed cost  of  this  section  has  been  secured  by  the  sale  of  stock, 
and  it  is  expected  that  a  bond  issue  will  be  made  for  the  other 
half.  Construction  work  will  not  be  started  until  1912.  The 
contract  for  carrying  out  the  work  will  be  let  as  soon  as  the 
bond  issue  is  secured.  There  will  be  only  one  steel  bridge  of 
any  importance.  Steam  will  be  used  as  the  motive  power  for 
handling  freight  traffic,  and  gasolene  motor  cars  for  the  pas- 
senger and  express  service,  R.  Brown,  president,  Creston;  C.  E. 
Wilson,  vice-president,  Macksburg;  M.  F.  Harris,  second  vice- 
president,  Winterset;  A.  S.  Lynn,  secretary,  Orient,  and  W.  W. 
Walker,  treasurer,  Macksburg.      (September  29,   p.  6IS.) 

Des  Chutes  Railway,- See  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company. 

Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo.— See  Canadian  Pacific. 

Florida,  Alabama  &  Gulf.— An  officer  writes  thai  work  has 
been  completed  on  this  line  from  Faico,  Ala.,  south  to  Galltver, 
Fla..  26  miles,  where  connection  ia  made  with  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville.  The  principal  commodities  to  be  carried  are  lumber, 
naval  stores,  cotton,  etc.     W,  K.  Hyer,  Jr..  president,  Falso,  Ala. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific — .^n  officer  sends  us  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  the  work  being  carried  out  by  that  company :  '  Mef- 
ville-Reigiha  branch.  98  miles,  track  laying  has  been  fmished; 
Regina  Boundary  branch,  130  miles  is  under  construction,  grading 
is  95  per  cent,  completed  and  track- Jaiyjtigvis^t;  Vt^stttted  soon; 
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Rcgina-Moose  Jaw  branch,  40  miles,  grading  is  finished  on  30 
miles,  track  laying  has  not  yet  been  started;  Moose  Jaw  North- 
west branch,  48  miles, .one-half  the  grading  has  been  finished, 
track  laying  has  not  yet  been  started ;  Young  Prince  Albert 
branch,  112  miles,  grading  has  been  finished  on  86  miles,  and 
track  laying  on  67  miles;  it  is  expected  that  all  the  track  will  be 
hiid  ihls  coming  fa!l.  Alberta  Coal  branch,  56  miles,  grading 
has  been  finished  on  60  per  cent,  and  track  laying  on  6  miles; 
Batileford  branch,  48  miles,  grading  is  finished  on  70  per  cent., 
and  22  miles  is  ready  for  track  laying;  this  work  has  not  yet  been 
started.  Grading  has  just  been  started  on  the  Harte-Brandon 
branch,  and  on  the  Cut  Knife  branch,  the  latter  is  to  be  SO  miles 
long;  Biggar-Calgarj-  branch,  104  miles,  is  now  under  contract, 
;incl  50  miles  is  ready  for  track  laying,  work  on  the  rest  of  the 
line  has  been  started ;  Calgary  branch,  232  miles,  track  has  been 
htid  on  105  miles,  and  grading  beyond  this  point  has  been  fin- 
ished on  75  per  cent. ;  track  laying  is  now  in  progress.  The 
contractors  carrying  out  this  work  are  J.  D.  McArthur,  Winni- 
peg, Man, ;  Rtgby  &  PUimmer,  Winnipeg;  Phelan  &  Sherley, 
BJckerdike,  Alb.;  Lamoreux  &  Peterson,  Baltleford,  Sask.; 
J.  Daudelin,  Batileford,  and  Duncan  McArthur,  Winnipeg.  Con- 
tracts for  the  remaining  420  miles  to  complete  the  main  line 
have  been  let  to  Foley  Bros.,  Welch  &  Stewart. 

Kettle  River  Valley. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  from  Midway,  B.  C,  to  Merritt,  on  about  250  miles. 
Since  the  work  began  in  June,  1910,  about  65  miles  of  grading 
has  been  finished  and  track  has  been  laid  on  50  miles.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  before  the  end  of  1911,  the  company  will  complete 
an  addition  25  miles  of  track  and  10  or  15  miles  of  grading.  Con- 
tracts have  recently  been  let  for  75  miles  of  new  work,  which 
includes  a  section  of  40  miles  to  complete  the  line  l^  Osprey 
lake,  and  on  a  section  of  35  miles,  from  Mile  35  north  of  Mid- 
way, to  the  Kettle  Okanagan  summit  No  additional  contracts 
will  be  let  for  several  months.  U  M.  Rice  &  Co.  are  the  con- 
tractors and  are  associated  with  Boomer  &  Hughes  and  Grant, 
Smith  &  Co. 

Louisville  &  Nashville. — According  to  press  reports,  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  T.  J.  Asher,  Wasioto,  Ky.,  to  build  an 
extension  from  Harlan,  up  Clover  fork  to  Ages  creek.  This 
line  will  reach  coal  fields  in  Harlan  county.  It  is  thought  that 
the  extension  will  eventually  be  continued  to  Appalachia,  Va., 
about  40  miles. 

Mexican  Roads.— The  construction  of  several  new  and  in- 
dependent lines  of  railway  will  soon  be  started  in  Mexico,  if 
applications  to  the  federal  government  for  concessions  that  are 
now  pending,  are  granted.  These  include  the  following  lines: 
One  from  Balsas  station,  Guerrero,  on  the  Mcxacala  river,  south- 
east to  the  ports  of  Zihuatanejoa  and  Acapuico,  on  the  Pacific 
coast ;  another  is  for  a  line  between  Vera  Cruz,  Vera  Cruz,  and 
Tampico,  via  Tuxpam,  with  a  branch  to  Beristain,  Pueblo, 
also  for  the  construction  of  an  extension  of  the  proposed  Vera 
Crui-Tampico  line,  from  Tampico,  Vera  Cruz,  north  to  Mata- 
moros,  on  the  Rio  Grande.  .Application  has  also  been  made  for 
the  renewal  of  the  concession  for  a  line  from  Santa  Lucrecia, 
Vera  Cruz  to  Campeche,  Campeche,  to  connect  the  United 
Railways  of  Yucatan  with  other  railways  in  the  republic 
It  is  said  that  the  application  for  building  the  line  down  the 
gulf  coast  to  connect  Matamoros  with  Vera  Cruz  and  the  branch 
line  to  Beristain.  where  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Na- 
tional Railways  of  Mexico,  has  been  made  by  the  Frisco 
interests. 


MUNONGAHELA    RaILRO.M 


See  Buckingham  &  Northern. 

an  extension 


Nevada  Copper  Belt. — Work  has  been  Started 
from  Hudson,   Nev.,   to   Ludwig,   10  miles. 

NoBTHESN  Pacikic. — Announcement  has  been  made  that  plans 
are  about  ready  for  the  construction  of  the  Lake  Union  belt 
line  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  at  a  cost  of  $SOO,00a  It  is  expected  that 
track  laying  will  be  started  at  once.  The  company  will  also 
shorten  the  Fremont  and  Ballard  main  line,  build  a  bridge  over 
the  Lake  Washington  canal,  and  reconstruct  its  Seattle  piers.  It 
is  expected  to  have  all  this  work  finished  during  the  next  12 
months.    ,,  ,    , 

Oakland  &  Anttoch  (Electric).— -A  contrsot  ihas  b«en  given 
to  the  Shattuck-Edinger  Company  for  building  from  Oakland, 
Cal-,  to  Walnut  Creek. 


OsEGON  TfiUKK  Line. — Track  laying  on  this  line,  now  under 
construction  from  Fallbridge,  Wash.,  south  to  Bend,  Ore.,  156 
miles,  was  finished  on  September  21,  to  Redmond,  139  miles,  and 
is  expected  to  be  finished  further  south  to  Bend  by  October  5, 
when  James  J.  Hill  will  drive  the  last  spike.  Regular  passenger 
and  freight  service  is  now  in  operation  south  to  Opal  City,  126 
miles,  from  Fallbridge,     (May  12,  p.  1133.) 

Oregon -Washington  Railhoad  &  Navigation  Company.— The 
Des  Chutes  Railway  has  been  opened  for  regular  passenger  and 
freight  service,  from  Des  Chutes  Junction,  Ore.,  south  to  Madras, 
101  miles.  Track  laying  was  recently  completed  south  to  Meto- 
lius,  from  which  place  the  tracks  of  the  Oregon  Trunk  Line  will 
be  used  to  Bend.     (July  21.  159). 

PuEBLA  &  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  as  soon  as  condi- 
tions are  improved  construction  work  will  be  started  on  this  line 
from  a  point  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the  state  of  Oaxaca,  north 
via  Atoyaquilla,  Put  I  a,  Juxtlahuaca,  Tonala,  Tecomatlan, 
Tezuntlan,  Huehuetlan  and  Tetela,  to  Puebla,  with  a  branch  line 
northeast  to  a  point  near  Cahuacua ;  another  branch  to  San 
Rafial.  and  a  third  branch  to  Las  Reyes.  There  will  also  be  a 
branch  from  Tonala,  southeast  via  Diquillu,  Consuelo  and 
Mixtepec.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  difficult.  Maximum  grades 
will  be  1.5  per  cenL  compensated,  except  on  about  16  miles. 
Pusher  grades  will  be  3  per  cent,  compensated  in  the  Huehuetlan 
canyon.  Maximum  curvature  will  be  15  deg.  The  line  expects 
to  iind  a  trafiic  in  coal,  corn,  cotton,  tobact^D,  timber  and  fine 
woods.  A,  B,  Adams,  president.  New  York,  and  H.  N.  Roberts, 
chief  engineer,  Oaxaca. 

St,  John  &  Quebec. — According  to  press  reports  the  Aroos 
look  Valley  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  New  Bruns- 
wick provincial  government  for  the  construction  of  the  St  John 
Valley  Railway  along  the  St  John  river,  from  St.  John,  N.  B., 
to  Grand  Falls  and  St.  Leonards.  It  is  understood  that  the 
new  line  is  to  he  subsidiied  by  the  Canadian  government.  The 
work  is  to  be  started  at  once,     (July  28,  p.  198.) 

Terminal  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are  now 
being  made  to  build  in  Oregon  from  a  point  at  the  head  of  the 
isthmus  inlet  via  Millington,  Flagstaff,  Bayview,  Bunker  Hill, 
Marshfield,  North  Bend  and  Empire  to  Sunset  bay,  about  30 
miles.  The  company  expects  to  begin  construction  work  this  fall 
at  Marshfield,  and  will  lay  at  least  one  mile  of  track  this  winter. 
A.  Mereen,  president;  W.  S,  Chandler,  general  manager,  and 
P.  A.  Sandberg.  engineer.  Marshfield.     (September  15,  p.  545.) 

Washington  Roads, — A  company  is  being  organized  to  build 
from  Vancouver,  Wash,,  north  to  the  south  fork  of  the  Lewis 
river,  thence  northeast  to  Klickitat  pass,  between  75  and  100 
miles,  H,  L,  Harmon,  Chicago,  is  the  principal  promoter,  and 
E.  R.  Ernsberger,  of  the  Mount  Hood  Railway  &  Power  Com- 
pany, Portland.  Ore,,  is  interested. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Bakek  City,  Ore,— The  Sumpter  Valley  will  build  four  new 
steel  bridges,  it  is  said,  on  its  line  between  Baker  City  and 
Sumpter. 

Boston,  Mass, — The  improvements  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
South  station  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Terminal  Company,  in- 
clude an  addition  of  two  stories  to  the  height  of  the  main  five- 
story  building,  on  Summer  street,  a  distance  of  235  ft.,  to  con- 
tinue on  the  Dorchester  avenue  frontage  180  ft,  which  will  pro- 
vide 250  additional  offices.  The  improvements  will  cost  about 
$500,000. 

BuELiNcioN,  Vt. — According  to  press  reports,  plans  have  been 
made  by  the  Central  Vermont  for  building  a  passenger  station 
and  eliminating  grade  crossings  in  Burlington,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$315,000. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.— The  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake 
has  been  given  a  permit  to  put  up  a  new  freight  house  on  Myers 
street,  Los  Angeles,  at  a  cost  of  $11,500. 

Lynchburg,  Va. — An  officer  of  the  Southern  Railway  writes 
that  a  contract  has  been- given  to  John  P.  PeltUohn  4  Co., 
Lynchburg,  for  building  a  passenger  station  at  LyndifeuTg.  The 
building  will  be  two  stories  high,  40  ft.  x  Ml  ft.  of  brick  con- 
struction with  green  tiled  roof.|i  izecl  by  VJiOOQIt„ 
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NoBTfl  YakiMa,  Wash.— The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  is  preparing  plans  for  an  eight-stall  frame  round- 
house, with  a  brick  fire  wall.  It  is  also  planned  to  build  a  large 
storehouse  at  Maple  and  TWrd  streets, 

OuAHA,  NEB.~-The  Chicaio,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha 
has  let  cQijlracts  for  building  a  15-stall  roundhouse,  semi- 
detached hotter^  and  nlachine  shop  50  ft.  x  140  ft.,  and  a  store 
house  25  ft  X  75  ft.  The  cost  of  the  entire  group  of  buildings 
is  estimated  at  $40,000. 

PiTTSBUKGH,  Kansas. — The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  is  con- 
templating building  3  two-story  brick  passenger  and  freight 
itation  to  cost  approximately  $50,000. 

'  Sacramento,  Cal.— Plans  are  b'eii^  lAade*^'!^  the  Northern 
Electric,  it  is  said,  to  put  up  a  new  terminal  station  at  Front 
and  Second  streets  in  Sacramento. 

Saskatoon,  Sask.— The  Canadian  Northern  will  build  a  brick 
and  concrete  one-story  storehouse  adjoining  the  roundhouse  at 
Saskatoon. 

Seattle,  Wash. — See  Northern  Pacific  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

The  Great  Northern  and  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co.  have  completed  the  new  1,000-ft.  reinforced  con- 
crete viaduct  on  Fourth  avenue  in  Seattle,  The  viaduct  extends 
from  Jackson  street  to  Seattle  boulevard  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  $300,000.  The  work  was  carried  out  jointly  by  the  two 
roads.  (Dec.  23,  p.  1208.) 

South  Bend,  Ihd. — Track  elevation  work  to  abolish  grade 
crossings  has  been  ordered  at  South  Bend.  The  city  will  pay 
about  $1,000,000  as  its  share  of  the  cost  of  the  improvementa. 
There  are  23  grade  crossings  on  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern  to  be  eliminated.      (March   10,  p.  483.) 

Tacoma,  Wash.— The  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  is  building  a  new  150- ft.  bridge  over  the 
Puyallup  river  at  Tacoma. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  will  soon  slart  work, 
it  is  said,  putting  up  an  addition  to  its  warehouses  at  Tacoma. 

TiLLAiiocK,  Ore. — T^e  Pacific  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.  has 
given  a  contract  to  William  Gibson  for  putting  up  a  new  station 
at  Lake  Lytic. 

WHimat,  Cal.— The  Pacific  Electric  will  build  a  new  station, 
it  is  said,  at  Whittier. 


There  are  in  Haiti  about  64  miles,  of  railway  in  operation. 
Concessions  have  been  granted  from  time  to  time  for  projects 
which  promised  to  open  up  the  fertile  districts  of  the  republic 

for  exploitation,  but  until  the  latter  part  of  1910  little 'Jiayibeen 
done  to  carry  these  plans  into  execution.  There  is  no  regular 
system  of  railways,  but  several  short  lines  serving  particular 
localities.  A  line  is  in  operation  at  present  running  from  Cape 
Haitien  to  Grand  Riviere,  a  distance  of  15  miles;  another  from 
Port  au  Prince  to  Lake  Etang  Saumatte,  28  miles,  and  the  Port 
au  Prince-Leoganes  Railroad,  20  miles.  In  August,  1910,  the 
president  of  the  republic  signed  the  contract  with  the  Haitien 
National  Railroad  Co.,  which  is  building  a  railway  which  is  to 
traverse  almost  the  entire  country  from  north  to  south,  y^ith  . 
several  branches  from  the  city  of  Gonaives  in  the  northwest.  | 
The  main  line  will  run  from  Port  au  P^.ihce,  passing  alongi  the  i 
coast,  through  Arcahaie,  to  St.  Marc,  53  miles  distant,  then  fol- 
lowing up  the  great  valley  of  the  Artibonite  /(vA-  for  about  115 
miles,  passing  Varette,  La  Chapelle,  Mirebalais,  Las  Coabas,  and 
Hinche  and  from  there  running  northward,  passing  Pignon, 
Savannette,  Bahon,  and  Grand  Riviere,  to  Cape  Haitien,  the 
principal  northern  seaport  of  Haiti,  205  miles  distant.  There  ' 
will  be  two  branch  roads.  The  longer  branch  will  be  from  the 
seaport  of  Gonaives  eastward  to  Hinche,  81  miles,  where  it  joins 
the  main  line,  having  passed  through  Ennery,  St.  Michel,  and 
Maissade.  The  other  branch  will  be  northward  from  (jonaives, 
passing  Gros  Morne,  to  Port  de  Paix,  a  northern  coast  city, 
about  35  miles  distant.  The  entire  system  will  cover  an  extent 
pf  about  321  miles.  The  contract^  provide  that  the  railway 
Ihall  l»v('^4tfo]as<>rhMet-ti!e6iiip^itif;which  will>e  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  The  gage  of  the  new  line  will  be  3  ft,  6  in., 
and  a  shipment  of  60-Ib.  rails  has  already  been  forwarded.  Active 
construction  work  has  progressed  since  early  in  1911. 


Eailtitay  H^Motwiol  News. 

Atlantic  Northern  &  Southern. — George  Adams,  president 
of  the  Omaha  &  Iowa,  bid  $402,000  for  the  Atlantic  Northern 
&  Southern  at  the  receivership  sale  on  September  ^.  The 
money  is  payable  (o  the  court, in  ten  days,  if  the  co^rt  accepts 
the  bid.  The  Atlantic  Northern  &  Southern  runs  from  All 
tantic,.  Iowa,  to  Kimballton,  and  from  AUanticrto  (ViUiscal* 
a  total  of  54  miles.  '  -      ' 

Central  of  Georgia. — The  income  Jxndbolders'  protective  com- 
mittee is  paying  $45  per  firtfacdffleSond,  'JSb  per  second 
income  bond  and  $14,58  per  third  income  bond  to  holders  of 
certificates  of  deposit  of  these  bonds.  The  company  declared 
the  full  5  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  first  and  second  preference 
bonds,  and  $14.58  per  third  income  bond,  out  of  earnings  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911.  The  $5  deducted  from 
the  payments  to  first  income  bondholders  is  for  expenses  of 
the  committee,  the  second  and  third  income  bondholders  hav- 
ing already  paid  assessments. 

Chesape^ake  &  Ohio.— Judge  Landis,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  has 
discharged  tjie  receiver  of  the  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville. This  property,  which  is  now  the  Chicago  line  of  the 
(Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  was  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1910  to  the 
C.  &  O.  of  Indiana. 

Chicago  &  Alton.— H.  E.  R.  Wood,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected 
a  director,  succeeding  George  H.  Ross. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— White,  Weld  &  Co,,  New 
York,  are  offering  $2,240,000  Rock  Island  Improvement  Com- 
pany V/i  per  cent,  series  B  guaranteed  equipment  trust  cer- 
tificates of  1905,  and  $1,575^00  guaranteed  4%  per  cent  equip- 
ment trust  certificates  of  1905,  both  issues  maturing  semi- 
annually to  1915,  at  prices  to  yield  S  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
ment. These  certificates  are  guaranteed  principal  and  interest 
by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railway  (tS  opcr- 
ating  company).  There  were  originally  authorized  ^60S,00& 
of  the  series  B,  of  which  $3,365,000  have  matured  al}d  been 
paid  and  $4,500,000  of  the  second  mentioned  series,  of  which 
$2,925,000  have  been  paid.  The  two  series  of  bonds  now 
offered  are  secured  on  equipment  originally  costing  $5,649,196, 
and  $4,502,892  respectively. 

The  same  bankers  are  offering  $360,000  (^tcago.  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific  Railway  equipment  trust  4j^  per  cent  series  F  bonds, 
of  August  1,  1911,  maturing  semi-annually  from  February  1, 
1912,  to  August  I,  1926.  These  bonds  are  secured  by  equip> 
raent  costing  $400,252,  and  consisting  of  24  sixty-foot  steel 
postal  cars,  1!  seventy-foot  steel  baggage  and  mail  cars,  and 
six  40-fL  stee!  postal  cars. 

Deisoit,  Toledo  &  Ironton.— Sale  of  this  property  under  fore- 
closure has  been  postponed  from  October  5  to  January  9,  on- 
application  of  the  trustee  of  the  general  lien  and  divisional 

4  per  cent,  bonds, 

Erie.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  dis- 
trict (state)  has  approved  the  issue  and  sale  by  the  Erie  of 
$4,550,000  3-year  collateral  notes  at  a  price  to  be  not  less 
than  97.  These  notes  are  issued  to  refund  the  notes  of  the 
Erie  &  Jersey  Railroad,  and  of  the  Genesee  Railroad  of  June 
I,  1907.  These  two  companies  were  subsidiary  companies 
which  built  the  Guymard  cut-off  and  the  Genesee  cut-off. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient.— See  an  item  in  regard  to  this 
company  in  General  News. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.— The  directors  were  re-elected  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  on  October  3.  R.  Lancaster  Williams, 
who  had  been  associated  with  Frank  Gould  in  asking  for 
proxies  in  order  to  elect  a  representative  of  the  minority  stock- 
holders to  the  board  of  directors,  was  not  elected  a  director. 

Southern  Railway.— A  semi-annual  dividend  of  1  per  cent. 
has    been    declared,    payable    October    30,    on    the    $60,000,000 

5  per  cent,  non-cumulative  preferred  stock.  In  April.  1911, 
a  dividend  of  1  per  cent  was  declared,  so  }tut,  annual  divij 
de/ii-f  ,>!j;S'lLwerc'^t;t4rt.tite:>t/3;^*  <SnW  .From  1908  tl 
1910  inclusive  no  dividends  were  paid  on  the  preferred  stockj 
from  1902  to  1907  dividend*  were  paid  at -the  rate  <rf  5  per 
cent,  annually.  D  gitized  by  VjOOQ  [C 
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T^HE  last  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  G>m mission 
^  fixes  the  amount  of  stock  and  debt  of  all  kinds  of  (he  rail- 
ways of  the  country  at  $18,417,132,238.  This  obviously  is  not  an 
exact  measure  of  the  value  of  the  whole  railway  property.  But 
taking  the  return  as  it  stands,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with 
a  computation  of  the  SVall  Street  Journal  some  time  ago  based 
on  the  returns  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  estimating;  the 
total  corporate  capital  and  debt  of  the  country  at  $55,000,000,000, 
after  allowing  for  duplications.  In  the  computation,  the  railways 
would  figure  by  approximately  one-third  of  all  the  corporate 
wealth  of  the  country,  which,  outside  of  the  railways,  would  in- 
clude banking,  mercantile,  manufacturing  and  other  corporations. 
On  the  Wall  Street  loumaVs  basis  of  about  $110,000,000,000  as 
the  total  wealth  of  the  country,  the  railways  would  have  more 
than  16  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  this  not  including  street  rail- 


way properties,  which'  in  general  character  are  cognate  with  the 
steam  lines,  in  some  cases  owned  by  them,  and  in  other  cases 
having  an  identity  of  interests.  If  investments  directly  dependent 
for  values  on  the  railways  and  not  necessarily  connected  di- 
rectly with  transportation  could  be  counted  in,  the  railway  per- 
centage would  rise  still  higher. 

pOUR  hundred  and  fifty-nine  broken  rails  detected  by  track 
^  circuit  signals  in  twelve  months  is  the  aggregate  found 
recently  by  five  chief  engineers  when  they  compared  notes  on  the 
records  of  their  respective  roads.  Whether  these  roads  have  a 
large  mileage  of  such  rails  as  were  brought  to  light  after  the 
recent  accident  at  Manchester,  N.  Y.,  we  are  not  informed;  nor 
do  they  tell  us  how  many  other  rails  failed  on  their  lines  during 
the  year,  ft  would  be  very  interesting  to  see,  if  we  could,  in  how 
many  of  these  459  cases  the  immediate  cause  was  a  change  of 
temperature.  If  all  (or  most)  of  these  rails  were  broken  di- 
rectly by  the  passage  of  a  train  in  medium  temperature,  while 
yet  that  train  was  not  derailed,  the  record  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  to  get  bad  enough  to  produce  a  derailment,  rails  must, 
in  many  cases,  be  pounded  by  a  long  succession  of  wheels,  even 
after  the  break  has  been  started.  In  such  a  situation  an  inspec- 
tion after  the  passage  of  each  train  would  be  "indicated,"  as  phy- 
sicians say.  But  who  could  afford  that?  Or,  where  could  be 
found  men  who  would  surely  delect  such  breaks,  even  in  day- 
light? But,  whatever  the  result  of  any  speculations  that  we  may 
indulge  in,  such  a  figure  as  that  given  above  ought  to  affect  ma- 
terially the  use  of  automatic  signals.  Discovery  of  broken  rails 
through  the  means  of  signals  has  been  familiar  to  everybody  for 
25  years.  The  epidemic  of  bad  rails  of  four  years  ago  may  pos- 
sibly be  followed  by  another.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  track 
circuits  would  be  especially  useful ;  though  one  would  not  make 
the  prevention  of  damage  by  broken  rails  a  main  purpose.  The 
main  purpose  in  Connection  with  rails  is  to  make  them  safe — 
to  get  rails  of  a  quality  that  will  not  break ;  and  the  main  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  signals  is  to  prevent  collisions  and  in- 
crease the  capacity  of  the  railway.  There  ought  to  be  incentive 
enough  to  get  signals  for  these  reasons  alone. 

THE  report  of  the  Railroad  and  Warehouse  Commission  of 
Illinois,  which  is  dated  March  13,  1911,  but  which  was  pub- 
lished only  a  short  time  ago,  calls  attention  to  the  delay  in  pub- 
lication of  the  volume.  The  report  points  out  that  when  the 
legislature  created  the  commission,  in  1871,  there  were  only  19 
separate  corporations  owning  railways  in  the  state,  with  a  total 
mileage  of  3,730  miles,  while  in  1910  there  were  ISl  separate 
corporations  owning  or  operating  steam  railways  in  the  state, 
with  a  main  line  mileage  of  12,126  miles,  and  63  separate  corpo- 
rations owning  interurban  electric  railways,  with  a  main  line 
mileage  of  1,376  miles.  It  is  on  this  quite  impressive  increase  in 
business  brought  under  the  supervision  of  the  commission  that 
a  plea  for  larger  appropriations  is  based.  The  commission  says 
"in  order  that  the  value  of  information  [contained  in  its  report] 
should  be  appreciated,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
report  should  be  ready  for  distribution  as  soon  after  the  date 
for  which  it  is  made  as  possible."  Any  one  who  has  tried  to  get 
information  on  present  day  conditions  from  government  reports 
will  heartily  agree  with  the  Illinois  commission  in  its  opinion  of 
the  value  of  timeliness.  The  1910  report  of  this  commission  un- 
consciously, probably,  illustrates  another  point  that  ought  to  be 
urged  in  favor  of  prompt  reports  of  railway  commissions.  The 
commission  says :  "In  conclusion  we  desire  your  especial  at- 
tention to  the  results  as  shown  by  the  comparative  tables.  Not- 
withstanding the  newspaper  account  of  disaster  to  railway  in- 
terests by  adverse  legislation  and  depression  in  business,  the 
results  here  shown  disclose  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the 
history  of  railways  of  this  country."  The  report  of  the  commis- 
sion is  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1910.  Presumably  t'wi 
newspaper  accounts  of  adverse  legislation  and  depression  "^"^ 
business  are  of  May  or  June,  1911,  and  such  a  statement  w'^^ 
any  explanation  by  the  e 
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CHICAGO,  ST.  PAUL.  MINNEAPOLIS  4  OMAHA. 

A  REPORT  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  such  as 
thai  of  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  rare, 
in  that  it  shows  larger  gross,  more  business,  larger  net  and  a 
surplus  of  $730,000  after  the  payment  of  7  per  cent,  dividends. 
,  an  increase  of  $200,000  over  the  surplus  of  the  year  before.  It 
is  unusual  among  this  year's  reports  also  in  showing  an  increase 
in  working  forces  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  wages. 
The  amount  paid  to  labor  in  1911  was  $5,950,000,  an  increase  of 
$4«),000  over  the  year  before;  and,  of  this  increase,  $198,000  was 
due  to  increases  in  rates  of  wages  and  $262,000  to  increases  in 
numbers  of  men  employed. 

Both  the  freight  and  the  pasesnger  business  of  the  Omaha  were 
better  last  year  than  they  were  the  previous  year.  The  figures 
for  revenue  from  these  sources  is  shown  in  the  table  at  the  end 
of  these  comments.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried 
amounted  to  $7,230,000,  an  increase  of  2.64  per  cent,  over  the 
tonnage  carried  in  1910;  but  the  ton  mileage  last  year  totaled 
1,071^00,000,  an  increase  of  940  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the 
average  distance  each  ton  was  hauled  increased  6,60  per  cent., 
averaging  last  year  158  miles.  The  considerable  increase  in  ton 
mileage  was  handled  with  an  increase  of  less  than  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent,  in  the  freight  and  mixed  train  mileage,  this  mileage 
amounting  to  4.270,000  miles  last  year.  The  average  revenue 
train  load  was  274  tons,  an  increase  of  9.33  per  cent.  The  Omaha 
gets  about  as  much,  or  a  little  more,  per  ton  mile  as  other  roads 
in  its  territory.     Last  year  the  average  was  0.902  cents. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  last  year  was  4,420,000, 
an  increase  of  1.69  per  cent.  The  average  distance  traveled,  how- 
ever, was  S3  miles,  an  increase  of  a  little  over  2  per  cent.;  so 
that  the  increase  in  passenger  mileage  was  3.86  per  cent.  The 
average  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile  remained  stationary  at 
1.920  cents. 

The  annual  report  does  not  classify  the  tonnage  of  freight 
tarried. 

Details  of  operating  expenses  show  the  effect  of  higher  wages 
and  also  of  higher  fuel  costs.  Since  train  mileage  did  not  in- 
crease to  any  extent,  presumably  the  cost  per  ton  of  coal  must 
have  been  higher  last  year  than  it  was  the  year  before.  With  a 
milder  winter,  the  Omaha  made  some  saving  in  a  number  of 
items  under  the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  and  the  total 
cost  under  this  account  amounted  to  $1,970,000,  or  only  about 
$9,000  more  than  the  cost  in  1910,  Maintenance  of  equipment. 
on  the  other  hand,  cost  $1,860,000,  an  increase  of  $I06«)0.  the 
principal  increases  being  in  cost  of  repairs  of  locomotives  and 
costs  of  repairs  of  freight  cars.  The  cost  of  repairs  in  1910, 
even  for  a  North  Western  line,  was  rather  small. 

Both  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  its  subsidiary,  the 
Omaha,  show  in  their  annual  reports  the  number  of  tons  of  rails 
laid  during  the  year,  as  well  as  the  number  of  lie  renewals.  In 
1911,  11,440  tons  of  new  rails  was  laid  by  the  Omaha,  an  in- 
crease of  4,045  tons  over  1910;  but  the  net  charge  to  operating 
expenses  for  rails  was  $79,000,  a  decrease  of  $6,000.  Since  the 
charge  to  operating  expenses  is  only  the  cost  of  replacing  old 
rails  with  the  same  weight  of  rail — the  cost  of  the  additional 
weight  being  charged  to  additions  and  betlerments — the  smaller 
charge  last  year  presumably  indicates  that  the  company  replaced 
lighter  rails  last  year  than  those  replaced  the  year  before.  The 
total  number  tie  renewals  was  585,000,  or  155,000  more  than  used 
the  year  before. 

During  the  year  $1,360,000  was  spent  on  capital  account  for  ad- 
ditions, betterments  and  new  equipment.  Mention  is  made  in  our 
Railway  Construction  news  columns  of  some  of  Ihe  work  now 
under  way  or  completed  during  the  year. 

Like  other  subsidiaries  of  strong  parent  companies,  the  Omaha 
does  not  need  a  great  amount  of  working  capital.  Caih  on  hand 
at  the  end  of  1911  amounted  to  $1,800,000.  It  also  has  in  the 
treasury  $2,840,000  of  its  own  common  slock  and  $1,390,000  of  its 
preferred  stock.  The  working  liabilities  amounted  to  $2,299,000 
in  1911. 


The  following  table  shows  the  operation  in  1911,  compared 
with  1910: 

1911.  1«10. 

A»er»»e  mLinigi   operated 1,?43  1,739 

Freight   revenue    tlO,563,2(M  $9,720,912 

P»>enEer  revenue   4,475,419  4,309.073 

ToUl  OHrating   revenue    16.092,851  15,095,021 

Maint.  of  way  and  SInictures. . .  1.965,394  1,956,4SS 

Mainl.  of  equipment 1,863,984  1,758, H3 

Traffic    ;as,537  285.187 

Tranaportation    6,155,616  5.553,190 

ToUl  operalint  expensei 10,656,05*  9,888.479 

Taxea 730,808  682,832 

Operating  income    4,693,452  4,523.065 

GrOBl  corporale   income 4,833.220  4.665,504 

N(C  corporate  income 2.816,385  2.615,285 

Dividends    2,086.910  2,086,910 

Surplus   729,475  528,375 

SOUTHERN    RAILWAY. 

IT  was  only  a  little  over  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  one  of 
*■  the  higher  officers  of  the  Southern  Railway  was  showing  a 
visitor  the  modern,  standard  Hinman  yard  at  Atlanta,  then 
under  construction,  and  expressed  the  strong  conviction  that 
the  company  would  be  able  to  finish  it  without  any  further 
interruption  because  of  financial  difficulties.  On  returning. 
however,  to  the  Southern  Railway's  station  this  officer  pointed 
out  the  site  that  had  been  selected  some  years  before  for  the 
new  inbound  freight  station  at  Atlanta,  and  said  that  plans 
had  been  made  some  time  before  for  building  a  modern  type 
of  freight  station,  but  that  it  was  a  hope,  rather  than  an 
expectation,  that  the  company  would  be  in  a  position  to  be- 
gin this  work  within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  not  only  has  the  Southern 
Railway  completed  its  Hinman  yards,  but  has  undertaken 
work  on  the  new  freight  station,  and  this  work  is  expected 
to  be  completed  early  in  1912.  This  is  only  one  illustration 
of  the  remarkable  progress  that  the  company  has  made  in 
strengthening  its  credit,  increasing  its  earnings  and  improving 
its  physical  plant,  as  well  as  increasing  its  operating  effi- 
ciency, since  1907. 

The  really  remarkable  thing  about  the  change  in  standing 
of  the  Southern  Railway,  from  a  road  that  appeared  almost 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  in  1907  to  one  which,  in  1911, 
could  pay  2  per  cent,  dividends  on  its  preferred  stock  call- 
ing for  $1,200,000  and  have  $5,470,000  surplus  for  the  year 
to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss,  ties  in  the  fact  that  this  was 
accomplished  during  four  years  in  which  Che  railways  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  have  not  had  remarkable  prosperity. 
In  these  years  there  has  been  no  steady  and  large  expansion  ' 
in  the  business  of  the  United  States  such  as  Ibere  was  in 
the  years  following  the  reorganization  of  such  roads  as  the 
Northern  Pacific  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Moreover,  the  Southern  Railway  went  through  no  reorgani- 
zation and  scaling  down  of  funded  debt,  but  instead  sold  at 
a  heavy  discount  sufficient  new  securities  to  pay  off  floating 
debt  and  to  continue  imperatively  needed  improvements. 

At  the  end  of  1909  the  company  was  carrying  on  its  bal- 
ance sheet  $7,798,000  net  discount  on  the  securities  sold  to 
be  charged  off  prior  to  the  maturity  of  the  securities,  and 
at  thai  lime  had  a  profit  and  loss  credit  of  S6.962/)00.  At 
the  end  of  1911  the  company  had  $1,688,000  extinguished 
discount  on  securities  and  had  a  profit  and  loss  credit  of 
$11,446,000;  and  although  the  company  has  $10,000,000  3- 
year  notes  falling  due  February  1,  1913,  it  has  in  the  treasury 
free  $16,101,000  securities  issued  or  assumed,  of  which  $13,- 
667,000  are  development  and  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

These  changes  have  been  due  to  the  development  of  the 
territory  through  which  the  Southern  Railway  operates  and 
to  the  policy  of  the  company  in  bending  every  effort  to  make 
this  development  as  rapid  and  as  scientific  as  possible.  Presi- 
dent Finley  calls  attention  to  a  table  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  which  gives  the  total  value 
of   farm   products    by   slates   for   the   last   II   years.      In   the 


states    through    which    the    Southern    Railway    operates   Ihere 


[  years 
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from  $485,480  to  $1,042,614,000,  or  115  per  cent.,  while  for 
all  the  other  states,  including  the  western  states,  the  increase 
in  the  same  period  has  amounted  to  73  per  cent,,  and  tor  the 
states  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  rivers  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  to  60  per  cent.  The  agricultural  possibilities  of 
the  South,  the  industrial  development  that  is  taking  place 
there,  and  the  opportunities  that  the  country  offers  for  the 
establishment  of  new  manufacturing  plants,  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  the  Railu'ay  Age  Gazette.  President 
Finley,  in  his  comments  on  the  report,  discusses  them  with 
an  insight  and  enthusiasm,  founded  on  deep  study  and  broad 
experience,  that  makes  this  year's  annual  report  of  the  South- 
ern Railway  not  only  a  document  to  be  filed  but  a  piece  of 


being  spent  for  maintenance  of  way.  In  1911,  3,332,000  cross 
ties  were  renewed,  which  is  an  increase  of  13.28  per  cent. 
over  the  renewals  for  last  year,  and  an  increase  of  23.34  per 
cent,  over  the  average  renewals  for  the  three  previous  years. 
A  somewhat  smaller  tonnage  of  new  rails  was  laid  last  year 
than  in  1910,  but  of  the  43,439  tons  laid,  43,340  tons  was  85-1b 
rail,  as  compared  with  36,570  tons  of  8S-lb,  rail  laid  the  year 
before. 

The  company  also  added  to  its  equipment  over  and  above 
repairs  and  renewals.  The  average  number  of  locomotives  in 
service  in  1911  was  1,006,  as  compared  with  968  in  the  pre- 
vious year;  of  passenger  cars.  1,076,  as  compared  with  1,030; 
of  freight   cars,    51,1S8,   as   compared   with    51,065;    but   the 


The  Southern  Railway. 


contemporary  history  that  is  as  interesting  as  any  descrip- 
tion of  the  pioneer  progress  in  the  "golden"  West.  Any 
one  interested  in  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world's  cotton  market  or  in  the  social  regeneration  of  the 
South  should  without  fail  read  the  letter  of  transmittal  of 
this  year's   report. 

The  table  at  the  end  of  these  comments  gives  the  principal 
figures  for  earnings  and  expenses  and  the  disposition  of 
income  of  the  Southern  Railway.  As  will  be  noted,  operat- 
ing -expenses  amounted  to  $40,927,000  in  1911,  an  increase  of 
S.93  per  cent,  over  the  year  before.  The  increase  in  expenses 
was  due  both  to  a  larger  business  handled  and  to  larger  sums 


average  capacity  of  each  car  was  69,872  lbs.,  or  4.40  per  cent. 
greater  than  the  year  before. 

The  Southern  Railway  operates  7,042  miles  of  line.  In  1911 
it  carried  26,091,000  tons  of  freight,  with  an  average  haul 
per  ton  of  157  miles.  The  number  of  tons  increased  3.52 
per  cent,  over  the  tonnage  in  1910,  and  the  ton  mileage  in- 
creased only  2.58  per  cent.,  since  the  average  haul  was  aome- 
what  shorter  last  year.  Freight  train  mileage  amounted  to 
15.950,000  in  1911,  an  increase  of  2.10  per  cent,  over  1911. 
Since  the  linancial  results  of  1911  have  been  compared  with 
those  of  1907-1909,  it  is  proper  to  compare  the  figures  for 
operation  to  see  if  the  great  progress  made  in  financial  stand- 
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ing  rests  on  a  basis  of  higher  operating  efficiency.  In  1908 
the  total  revenue  ton  mileage  carried  was  3,420,000,000;  in 
1911  it  was  4,088.000,000.  In  1908  the  mileage  of  loaded 
freight  cars  totaled  235,800,000,  and  in  1911,  281,200,000;  in 
1908  the  mileage  of  empty  freight  cars  amounted  to  93,500- 
000,  and  in  19U  to  114,500,000.  In  1908  there  was  an  average 
of  onljf  13.46  loaded  cars  in  each  freight  train  and  6.27  empty 
cars;  in  1911  there  was  an  average  of  16.55  loaded  cars  and 
7.67  empty  cars.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  percentage  of  loaded 
cars  remained  almost  exactly  the  same,  68.22  per  cent,  in 
1908  and  68.33  per  cent,  in  1911.  But  It  is  when  we  examine 
the  figures  for  locomotive  mileage  that  the  greatest  improve- 
ment is  shown.  Total  freight  locomotive  mileage  in  1908  was 
17.018,000,  and  in  1911,  17,101,000;  this  notwithstanding  that 
over  19  per  cent,  greater  ion  mileage  was  hauled,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly greater  mileage.  The  average  revenue  train  load  in 
1908  was  195  tons ;  in  1911 ;  241  tons. 

These  ton  mileage  and  car  mileage  figures  do  not  look 
larg«  when  compared  with  similar  figures  for  many  western 
roads,  and  look  qtiite  amall  when  compared  with  trunk 
lines,  but  the  Southern  Railway  operates  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  branch  line  mileage  on  which  traffic  is,  in  many 
cases, Ihardly  heavy  enough  to  justify  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion were  it  not  that  they  are  essential  to  the  general  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 

In  1911  products  of  mines  furnished  40.10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage  carried  by  the  Southern  Railway;  manufac- 
turers and  miscellaneous  articles  furnished  30.61  per  cent. 
of  the  total;  products  of  forests  furnished  16.88  per  cent. 
and  products  of  agriculture  furnished  11.26  per  cent.,  while 
products  of  animals  furnished  I. IS  per  cent.  These  percen- 
tage figures  correspond  very  closely  indeed  to  the  percen- 
tages furnished  by  each  class  of  commodities  in  1908,  but 
the  tonnage  of  each  one  of  these  general  classes  is  con- 
siderably larger.-of  course,  in  1911  than  in  1908.  Some  of 
the  most  interesting  of  President  Finley's  remarks  are  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  Southern 
Railway  to  aid  farmers  and  planters  in  raising  more  diversi- 
fied crops  and  in  convincing  them  of  the  profits  that  may 
be  made  from  raising  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  rais- 
ing live  stock.  The  motive  in  urging  Uve  stock  raising  is 
almost  entirely  to  develop  the  country,  because  this  industry 
can  add  very  little  indeed  directly  to  the  Southern  Railway's 
traffic.  Products  of  animals  in  1908  furnished  272,000  tons; 
in  1911,  300,000  tons.  This  is  only  the  normal  increase  that 
we  find  in  all  classes  of  commodities.  On  the  other  hand, 
melons  furnished  29.000  tons  of  the  traffic  in  1908.  and  46,000 
tons  in  1911;  oranges,  lemons,  limes  and  grapefruit  furnished 
11,000  tons  in  1908,  and  33,000  tons  in  1911,  Other  fruits  and 
vegetables  furnished  159,000  tons  tn  1908,  and  248,000  tons 
in  1911:  while  the  tonnage  of  cotton  carried  remained  almost 
stationary,  being  556,000  tons  in  1908,  and  557,000  tons  in 
1911. 

In  closing  his  remarks,  President  Finley,  after  thanking 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  company,  says  that  the 
standard  of  efficiency  throughout  the  service  "is  sufficiently 
high  to  justify  the  management  in  pursuing  a  consistent  policy 
of  filling,  by  promotion,  vacancies  that  may  occur,  thus  pre- 
sei'ving  a  wide  field  of  opportunity  for  the  advancement 
of  all  loyal  and  efficient  employees,"  If  President  Finley 
is  correct — and  he  is  in  the  best  position  to  judge — in  pay- 
ing this  compliment  lo  the  Southern  officers  and  employees, 
it  is  a  guarantee  o(  no  small  importance  that  the  future  of 
the  Southern  Railway  is  indeed  bright.  One  of  the  distinc- 
tive, things  about  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road is  that  vacancies  are  filled  by  the  promotion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  officers  and  not  by  ihe  importation  of  some 
officer  who  has  made  good  on  another  road.  President  Finley 
also  has  some'  interestting  things  to  say  about  labor  condi- 
tions in  general  and  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 


The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1911,  as  compared  with  Ihe  previous  year,  1910: 

1911,  ISIO. 

Antagt   milfige  operitid   ?,M2  ?,0S0 

Freight   rftcnue    $39,498,964  tJS.161,392 

Passcngtc  revenue   16.056,304  14,639,161 

Toul  DperBlinE  rcTcnue 60,345.063  57.Z94,S0S 

Maml.   of   way  and   tlruclurci.  . .       7,464.916  6,63J,7ZS 

Ma[nl.   of  cquipmMiI 9,460.757  9.876,739 

Traffic    1.349,404  1.436.776 

Trana  portal  ion    20,663,086  18,934.427 

Tola]   operating  expcnies   40,926.790  38,635.746 

T>«.  2.213,968  3.027,104 

Operating  income   17.163,277  16.650,638 

GroH   corporale   income 20,455.806  19.87B.S66 

Ktl  corporate  income 6.670.003  5.757,019 

Di.idends    1,200.000  

.\ddilions  and  bettermenis 66.046  53,373 

Surplus    5.403.958  S.704,646 


ST.  LOUIS  SOUTHWESTERN. 
VJT^HEN  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  Britton.  of 
'*  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  in  the  annual  report  of 
this  company  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  says 
that  Ihe  rice  industry  in  Arkansas  continued  its  remarkable 
development,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  an  under- 
statement rather  than  an  overstatement,  if  an  examination 
is  made  of  the  figures  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  various 
classes  of  commodities.  The  tonnage  of  rice  increased  178 
per  cent,  in  1911  over  1910,  The  1911  report  of  the  Cotton 
Belt  is  a  graphic  exhibit  of  the  development  of  a  rich  new 
country  with  great  traffic  possibilities,  but  one  of  the  inter- 
esting things  about  the  report  is  an  apparent  indication  that 
the  St.  Louis  Southwestern's  share  of  this  traffic  is  to  be  a 
long  haul  inbound  on  all  the  products  used  by  an  agricultural 
community,  with  a  comparatively  short  haul  outbound  on 
most  of  the  products  produced  by  that  territory.  Apparently 
the  natural  outlet  for  a  goodly  proportion  of  these  agricul- 
tural products  is  to  the  Gulf,  and  on  this  movement  the  St, 
Louis  Southwestern,  of  course,  gets  but  a  short  haul,  since 
its  1,487  miles  of  main  line  runs  from  St.  Louis  southwest 
through  Stuttgart  and  Texarkana  to  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas, 
with  a  considerable  mileage  in  Texas  tapping  Hillsboro, 
Waco,  White  City  and  the  territory  northeast  of  these 
cities.  The  St.  Louis  Southwestern  also  taps  Memphis,  Little 
Rock  and  Shreveport. 

In  1911  the  company  earned  gross  $11,890,000,  as  against 
$10,990,000  the  year  before;  and  although  operating  expenses 
increased,  they  increased  only  $430,000,  so  the  company  was 
able  to  save  $1,220,000  net  corporate  income  in  1911,  as  com- 
pared with  $820,000  in  1910,  The  company  paid  4  per  cent, 
on  its  outstanding  preferred  stock,  calling  for  $796,000,  and, 
since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  has  shown  monthly  earnings  that 
continue  to  compare  favorably  with  last  years.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that,  regardless  of  business  conditions  in  trunk 
line  territory,  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the  South- 
west has  received  no  serious  check  in  the  past  year. 

The  figures  that  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  development 
of  the  Cotton  Belt's  long  haul  traffic  will  be  largely  from 
the  commodities  brought  in  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
territory  served,  and  that  it  will  get  a  short  haul  on  the 
rapidly  increasing  agricultural  products  produced  by  the 
territory,  are  found  in  the  classification  of  revenue  tonnage 
taken  in  connection  with  the  figures  for  loaded  and  empty 
mileage,  etc.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  figures  for 
classification  of  revenue  tonnage  no  indication  is  given  of 
the  length  of  haul,  so  that  an  increase  from  577.000  tons  to 
660,000  tons  in  products  of  agriculture  carried  docs  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  ton  mileage  of  these  products 
had  increased  proportionately.  It  is,  however,  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  territory  served 
by  the  road,  as  is  also  the  increase  from  671,000  tons  of 
manufactures  and  miscellaneous  articles  to  777.000  tons,  an 
increase  of  15,80  per  cent, ;  and  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
on  this  high  grade  tonnage  of  manufactures,  the  St,  Louis 
Southwestern  gets  a  long  haul.  -S^hbytaUlVcftbiage  originat- 
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ing  on  the  system  last  year  amounted  to  2,064,000  tons,  a 
decrease  of  4.67  per  cent,  from  the  tonnage  originating  on 
the  system  in  1910;  while  the  tonnage  received  from  con- 
nections amounted  to  1,293,000  tons,  an  increase  of  44.15  per 
cent.  The  tonnage  northbound  totaled  1,665,000  tons,  or 
slightly  over  half  of  one  per  cent,  more  than  in  1910;  while 
the  tonnage  southbound  totaled  1,691,000  tons,  an  increase 
of  21.95  per  cent,  over  1910.  Moreover,  the  number  of  loaded 
cars  per  train  mile  in  1911  was  17.47,  as  against  17.98  in 
1910;  while  the  number  of  empty  cats  per  train  mile  was  7.74 
last  year,  as  against  6.31  the  year  before.  The  per  diem 
amounts  paid  by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  totaled  $468,000 
in  1911,  an  increase  of  $159,000,  or  51.61  per  cent,  over  1910; 
while  the  per  diem  receipts  amounted  to  $699,000,  an  increase 
of  $142,000,  or  2S.42  per  cent.  While  the  number  of  tons 
of  revenue  freight  carried  was  9.62  per  cent,  greater  in  1911 
than  in  1910,  the  ton  mileage  was  only  3.48  per  cent,  greater; 
in  other  words,  the  average  length  of  haul  per  ton  was  246 
miles  in  1911.  as  against  260  miles  in  1910.  The  average 
receipts  per  ton  per  mile  were  1.08  cents  in  1911,  as  against 
1.04  cents  in   1910. 

Corresponding  to  the  work  that  the  Southern  Railway  is 
doing  in  the  Southeast  is  the  work  that  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western is  doing  in  the  organization  of  farmers'  instittites, 
corn  clubs,  hog  clubs  and  special  demonstration  exhibits, 
and  Mr.  Britton  says  that,  as  a  result,  the  farmers  are  rapidly 
gaining  in  ability  to  cope  with  climatic  conditions.  In  1910 
Arkansas  produced  24  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  of  com  land 
under  cuhivalion.  A  very  important  step  in  the  development 
of  the  country  is  the  reclamation  of  alluvial  overflow  lands 
in  southeast  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  and  in  many  places  where 
this  draining  is  done  properly  the  cultivator  of  such  reclaimed 
land  is  made  almost  entirely  independent  of  droughts,  since  the 
water  in  the  drainage  ditches  may  be  turned  back  under  the  land 
when  occasion  calls  for  it. 

Increase  in  operating  expenses  has  already  been  men- 
tioned; it  came  largely  from  cost  of  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment and  transportation  expenses.  Maintenance  of  equip- 
ment cost  $2,064,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  $207,000  over 
the  previous  year;  and  transportation  expenses  totaled 
$3,798,000,  an  increase  of  $522,000,  or  15.92  per  cent.  The 
increase  in  transportation  expenses  was  due  not  only  to  an 
increase  of  about  10  per  cent,  in  wage  schedules,  but  to  a 
considerable  increase  in  cost  of  fuel,  due  to  a  miners'  strike 
in  the  coal  producing  districts  tributary  to  the  line.  Of  the 
increase  in  cost  of  coal,  $189,000  was  due  to  the  increase  in 
price,  and  $77,000  to  the  increased  consumption  resulting 
from  increased  locomotive  mileage. 

Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  cost  $1,800,000  last  year, 
which  is  less  by  $351,000  than  the  amount  spent  in  1910;  and 
Mr.  Britton  says  that  this  decrease  is  explained  by  the  heavy 
maintenance  work  of  an  extraordinary  character  done  during 
the  preceding  year,  notably  the  reconstruction  of  the  Steel 
bridges  over  the  Arkansas  and  Saline  rivers,  the  maintenance 
proportionately  amounting  to  about  $164,000;  added  to  the  fact 
that  $158,000  less  was  spent  last  year  than  the  year  before  for 
tie  renewals.  The  standard  on  the  SL  Louis  Southwestern  for 
rails  is  now  75  lbs.,  and,  of  the  total  1,324  track  miles  main- 
tained in  1911,  1,024  was  laid  with  75-lb,  rail,  as  against  936  in 
1910.  Of  the  total  track  mileage,  191  miles  is  ballasted  with  rock, 
678  miles  with  gravel  and  sand,  and  69  miles  with  cinders.  This 
is  an  increase  of  49  miles  in  track  ballasted  as  compared  with 
the  year  before. 

The  only  financing  that  was  done  last  year  was  the  sale  of 
$1,760,000  equipment  trust  certificates  and  the  payment  of 
$184^)00  equipment  trust  certificates.  The  balance  sheet  shows 
$1,220,000  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1911,  which  is  less  by 
about  $500/)00  than  at  the  end  of  the  year  before.  There  is  now 
an  unusual  amount  of  miscellaneous  accounts  receivable  by  the 
St  Louts  Southwestern,  the  total  amount  at  the  end  of  1911  be- 
ing $3,<ff7flOO,  an  increase  of  $806,000  over  the  year  before.    At 


the  same  time  loans  and  bills  payable  have  increased  from 
$150,000  to  950,000, 

The  Stevensville  North  &  South  Texas,  which  was  bought 
the  year  before  last,  has  been  extended,  as  described  in  our  Rail- 
way Construction  news  columns,  and  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Texas  Railway  commission  for  authority  to  issue  bonds 
to  cover  the  cost  of  building  this  new  line. 

The  following  table  compares  the  principal  figures  of 
operation  for  19U  with  those  of  1910: 


1911. 

1910. 

ta.  24  3,954 
2,168.622 

'ill 

3.27«;47B 
8,146,057 

Total  operating  revenue 

Malnl.  of  way  and  structui 

Mainl.  of  equipment 

Tiaffic 

Total  operating  expenses 

11,888,037 

2;064;046 
44S,7S4 

3.79S.103 
8,578,155 

Netjiperaliiig  iiKOme  

a'^SJOo" 

*  9  5,746 
20.720 

SS«.T'"..'"f™!.;::;::;: 

Surplus    

1.215.823 
«l)!o77 

CHICAGO  &  NORTH  WESTERN. 

'T'HE  Chicago  &  North  Western,  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
'■  30.  1911.  made  a  saving  of  $200,000  in  the  total  amount 
paid  to  labor.  This  sum  is  small  compared  to  the  total  amount 
spent  on  this  account,  the  total  being  $29,950,000  last  year,  but 
the  saving  of  this  $200,000  was  effected  despite  an  increase  of 
$1,110,000  on  account  of  higher  rates  of  wages;  in  other  words, 
there  was  a  saving  of  $1,310,000  on  account  of  less  time  worked 
by  employees.  It  has  been  said  that  railways  would  be  unable  to 
cut  down  any  further  in  their  forces  because  of  the  cuts  made 
in  1908  and  1909,  but  the  North  Western  shows  that  one  com- 
pany at  least  made  still  further  reductions. 

The  freight  traffic  on  the  North  Westerns  7,719  miles  was  less 
than  in  1910,  but  the  passenger  traffic  was  greater.  L^sl  year 
the  company  earned  gross  $74,920,000,  an  increase  of  $740,000 
over  the  gross  of  1910,  freight  revenue  amounting  last  year  to 
$49,020,000;  while  the  Ion  mileage  of  freight  totaled  5,434,000.000 
tons,  a  decrease  of  2.32  per  cent  from  1910.  The  average  rev- 
enue per  ton  per  mile  was  0,90  cents  last  year,  as  against  0,89 
cents  in  1910;  the  average  haul  being  148  miles  last  year,  as 
against  141  miles  the  year  before.  Passenger  revenue  in  1911 
amounted  to  $19,120,000,  an  increase  of  3,73  per  cent,  over  1910; 
and  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  30,330,000,  an 
increase  of  5.69  per  cent  over  1910.  The  average  rate  per  pas- 
senger per  mile  last  year  was  1.81  cents,  and  1.82  cents  the  year 
before;  the  average  journey  was  34.74  miles  in  1911,  and  35.29 
miles  in  1910. 

After  the  payment  of  taxes  and  fixed  charges,  the  company 
had  a  net  income  of  $12,600,000  available  for  dividends  last  year, 
an  increase  of  $300,000  over  the  year  before.  Dividends  at  the 
same  rate — 8  per  cent  on  the  preferred  and  7  per  cent,  on  the 
common — were  paid  last  year  as  the  year  before,  but  a  full  year's 
dividend  was  paid  on  the  $30,500,000  stock  sold  to  stockholders 
in  1910,  There  was  a  surplus,  therefore,  after  the  payment  of 
dividends,  of  $1,700,000  at  the  end  of  1911,  as  against  $2,'m,000 
at  the  end  of  1910. 

The  great  saving  in  labor  forces  was  in  the  maintenance  of 
way  department.  Roadway  and  track  labor,  and  other  expenses 
apparently  coming  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
classification  of  roadway  and  track,  and  removal  of  snow,  sand 
and  ice.  cost  $4,170,000  last  year,  or  $870,000  less  than  the  year 
before;  and  this  showing  was  made  possible  by  the  very  much 
milder  winter.  Removing  snow,  sand  and  ice  cost  $170,000  last 
year,  as  against  $710X>0O  the  year  before.  There  was  nearly  the 
same  number  of  tie  renewals,  namely  2,490,000,  in  1911  as  in 
1910;  and  40,210  tons  of  new  rails  was  laid  last  year,  as  against 
22,646  tons  the  year  before.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  very 
much  less  spent  for  renewal  of  ballast  in  1911  than  in  191Q,**- 
amount  spent  in  1911  being  $180,000.  which  is  Ie»»  "^ '^5»S£=-'»S>- 
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than  was  spent  in  1910.  Probably  the  ballasting  of  27  miles  of 
track  with  stone  and  356  miles  with  gravel  in  1910  had  something 
to  do  both  with  the  smaller  sum  spent  for  ballast  this  year  and 
with  the  reduced  cost  of  labor  on  roadway. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  had  for  a  number  of  years 
very  low  charges  for  repairs  of  its  equipment,  and  in  1911  no 
saving  was  apparently  made  in  the  cost  of  repairs  of  either  loco- 
motives, passenger  train  cars  or  freight  cars.  Larger  sums  were 
charged  for  depreciation  on  equipment  last  year  than  in  191(X 
The  company  added  175  locomotives,  274  passenger  train  cars  and 
225  freight  train  cars  to  its  equipment,  but  retired  during  the 
year  51  locomotives,  10  passenger  train  cars  and  1,822  freight 
cars. 

There  was  spent  for  transportation  expenses  $30,840,000  in 
1911,  as  compared  with  $29,680,000  in  1910.  Of  this  3.91  per 
cent,  increase,  ^88,000  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  paid  to 
labor,  and  $\MJO0O  was  an  increase  in  the  amount  charged  for 
fuel ;  the  remaining  $707,000  was  an  increase  in  the  amount 
charged  for  supplies. 

The  decrease  in  ton  mileage,  amounting  to  2.32  per  cent.,  al- 
ready mentioned,  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  7.91  per  cent, 
in  the  mileage  revenue  freight  and  mixed  trains;  and  the  in- 


The    following    table    gives  a    comparison  of  the  results   of 
operations  in  1911  and  1910; 


rated.. 


1911 


1910. 
;,629 


(<9,OZ'),958  $49,536,839 

PlMInger  revenue    19,118,884  18,431,017 

Tola!  optraimg  revenues 74,918.186  74,175,685 

Maint.  of  way  and  atruclurea. . .  10,002,073  10,774,338 

Miint.    of    equipment 9,307,196  9,149,217 

Traffic    1,232.016  I.2S7.7S& 

Tian.porlation    30,836.561  29,677,354 

Toul  Dpeisting  expenaei 53,012,710  52,153,619 

Ta««    3,116,034  2,979,511 

Operating    income    18,715,765  18,985,612 

Grou  corporate   income 21,759,231  21,525,371 

Net  corporate  income 12,603,100  12,298.497 

Dividena*    10,899,615  9,832,038 

Surplus    1,703.485  2,466,459 

CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE  &  ST.   PAUL. 

IT  is  possible  that  the  interchange  of  traffic  between 
^  cago,  Milmaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  its  Pacific  coast  e 
subsidiary — the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound — accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  average  haul  of  each  ton  of  revenue  freight 
on  the  St.  Paul  itself  was  199  miles  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1911,  as  compared  with  174  miles  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  The  traffic  advantages  of  a  connection  with  the  Pacific 
coast  was  one  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  building  the  Puget 
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crease  of  4.13  per  cent,  in  the  passenger  mileage  was  handled 
with  an  increase  of  but  0.64  per  cent,  in  the  mileage  of  revenue 
passenger  and  mixed  trains.  The  average  revenue  train  load  last 
year  was  277  tons,  as  compared  with  261  tons  the  year  before. 
This  is  an  increase  of  6.07  per  cent. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  company  was  still  engaged  on 
making  a  ^umber  of  important  and  expensive  improvements. 
During  the  year  the  new  passenger  terminal  at  Chicago  was 
completed  and  opened  for  traffic ;  $4,190,000  having  been  spent 
during  last  year  on  this  work.  The  elevation  of  tracks  from 
Rockwell  street,  Chicago,  to  Sixteenth  street  has  been  completed, 
and  the  track  elevation  work  through  Evanston,  111,  has  been 
finished.  Other  important  construction  work  completed  or  still 
to  be  completed  is  mentioned  in  our  Railway  Construction  news 
columns. 

To  pay  for  these  improvements  and  to  retire  $6,347,000  bonds 
matured  last  year,  the  company  sold  $22,500,000  of  its  general 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  1987,  The  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern also  bought  20  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  the  Indiana  Harbor 
Belt  and  20  per  cent,  of  "certain  obligations"  of  this  company. 

At  the  end  of  1911  the  North  Western  had  $12,960,000  cash  on 
hand,  with  working  liabilities  of  $9,430,000.  This  compares  with 
$18,500,000  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1910,  and  working  li- 
abilities of  $13,050,000. 


Sound,  and  if  this  reasoning  is  borne  out  in  practice,  the  results 
should  be  reflected  in  the  St.  Paul's  traffic  figures.  The  total 
tonnage  of  products  of  forests  carried  in  1911  by  the  St.  Paul 
amounted  to  3,620,000  tons,  or  13.52  per  cent,  of  the  total  ton- 
nage carried,  while  in  1910  the  tonnage  of  products  of  forests 
amounted  to  3,850,000,  or  12.55  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage. 
Since  the  Puget  Sound  company's  figures  for  commodities  trans- 
ported show  that  more  than  twice  the  tomnage  of  products  of 
forests  was  carried  in  1911  than  in  1910,  it  is  fairly  safe  to  as- 
sume that  the  increased  lumber  tonnage  on  the  Si.  Paul  is  the 
result  of  an  interchange  with  its  subsidiary.  In  1911  the  St. 
Paul  itself  carried  26,790,000  tons  of  freight,  as  compared  with 
3a700.000  tons  carried  in  1910.  Tlie  Puget  Sound  carried 
2,450,000  tons  in  1911,  as  against  1,540,000  tons  in  the  previous 
11  months.  Of  the  total  tonnage  carried  last  year,  products  of 
agriculture  furnished  21.42  per  cent,  on  the  St.  Paul,  and  9.33 
per  cent,  on  the  Puget  Sound;  products  of  animals  furnished 
6.45  per  cent,  on  the  St.  Paul,  and  5.37  per  cent,  on  the  Puget 
Sound ;  products  of  mines  furnished  26.83  per  cent,  on  the  St. 
Paul,  and  15.85  per  cent,  on  the  Puget  Sound;  products  of  lum- 
ber, as  before  mentioned,  furnished  13.52  per  cent,  on  the  St. 
Paul  and  42.61  per  cent,  on  the  Puget  Sound;  manufactures 
furnished  18.55  per  cent,  on  the  St.  Paul,  an4  15.10  pec  cent.  ■ 
the    Puget   Sound. 
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The  Puget  Sound  gets  an  extraordinarily  long  haul,  being  532 
miles  in  1911  and  596  miles  in  1910.  These  figures  for  the  new 
line  indicate  a  comparatively  small  local  business.  The  shorter 
haul,  however,  in  1911  indicates  the  development  of  some  local 
business. 

Whether  or  not  the  Puget  Sound  is  proving  iiself  as  useful  to 
the  St  Paul  from  a  traffic  standpoint,  as  was  expected,  it  was 
highly  useful  last  year  from  a  financial  standpoint.  The  St  Paul 
earned  $64,980,000  gross  in  1911,  as  compared  with  $64,850,000 
earned  in  1910.  Both  freight  and  passenger  revenue  were 
slightly  less  in  1911  than  in  1910,  the  increase  in  earnings  coming 
from  other  transportation  revenue,  which  amounted  to  $5,520fl00 
last  year,  as  compared  with  $4,630,000  the  year  before.  Total 
operating  expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $47,050,000,  as  against 
$44,790,000  the  year  before.  The  St  Paul  had  an  operating  in- 
come last  year  amounting  to  $I5,4<SO,000,  as  compared  with  $17,- 
730,(XX)  the  year  before ;  but  through  the  payment  of  dividends 
made  by  subsidiaries  the  St.  Paul  shows  a  gross  corporate  income 
of  $27,340,000  for  1911,  as  against  $25,490,000  the  year  before. 
The  dividends  received  on  stocks  owned  amounted  to  $5,070,000  in 
1911 ;  in  1910,  to  $800,000.     After  the  payment  of  its  own  interest 


Cash  on  hand  in  the  St.  Paul  treasury  at  the  end  of 
1911  amounted  to  $13,508,000,  and  in  the  Puget  Sound 
treasury  to  $1,330,000.  Working  liabilities  of  the  St.  Paul 
amounted  to  $5,530,000,  and  of  the  Pnget  Sound  to 
$2,200,000.  The  St  Paul  charged  to  profit  and  loss  for  the  year 
$7,770,000  for  discount,  commission  and  expenses  on  debenture 
bonds  of  1909  and  on  the  15-year  European  loan  of  1910.  Dur- 
ing the  year  the  company  retired  $3,18OX)0O  bonds  and  sold 
$9,990,000  general  mortgage  bonds,  $50,000  4  per  cent,  bonds, 
and  $48,180,000  "European  loan  of  1910,"  The  15-year  European 
loan  bears  4  per  cent  interest  Bonds  in  the  treasury  at  the  end 
of  the  year  amounted  to  $39,710,000;  these  bonds  representing 
expenditures  for  extensions,  improvements  and  for  underlying 
bonds  canceled. 

The  expense  account  of  the  St  Paul  shows  that,  like  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western,  the  annual  report  of  which  is  com- 
mented on  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  it  was  able  to  save  in  the 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  partly  because  of  a  milder 
winter  and  partly  also  because  maintenance  forces  were  cut.  and 
some  important  economies  made  in  section  work.  Total  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures  last  year  cost  $8,470,000,  a  saving 


The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  and  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  Puget  Sound. 

charges,  the  St.  Paul  had  $16,360,000  available  for  dividends.  The 
payment  of  7  per  cent  dividends  on  both  the  preferred  and 
common  stock  call  for  $16,230,000,  'so  that  with  the  help  of  the 
payment  made  by  the  Puget  Sound  the  St.  Paul  just  about  earned 
its  dividends.  The  company  in  its  annnal  report  charges  half 
of  the  dividends  to  income  account  and  half  to  profit  and  loss. 
The  Puget  Sound,  however,  did  not  earn  in  1911  the  total  divi- 
dend that  it  paid  to  the  St.   Paul  in  that  year. 

The  Puget  Sound  earned  gross  $14,520,000  in  1911,  comparing 
with  $10,770,000  earned  in  the  11  months  in  1910  After  the 
payment  of  expenses  and  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  $123,000,000 
bonds  of  the  Puget  Sound  that  were  outstanding  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  subsidiary  company  had  a  net  corporate  income 
of  $2,770,000  available  for  dividends.  A  dividend  of  5  per  cent 
was  paid  on  the  $100,000,000  stock  held  by  the  St.  Paul.  Of  this 
dividend  payment  of  $5,000,000,  the  Puget  Sound  charged  $2,300,- 
000  to  income  for  1911,  and  $2,700,000  to  profit  and  loss  account ; 
the  Puget  Sound  having  begun  the  year  with  a  balance  of  $2,610,- 
000  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss.  The  credit  to  profit  and 
loss  at  the  end  of  1911  was  $480,000.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
interest  payments  of  the  Puget  Sound  in  1911  were  on  only  the 
$123,(XX).000  bonds  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
During  the  year  the  company  issued  $31,960,000  first  mortgage 
bonds  to  reimburse  the  St  Paul  for  exiensiim,  construction  and 
equipment  payments,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  was 
$154,960,000  bonds  of  the  Puget  Sound  outstanding;  and,  in  addi- 
dition  to  this,  there  was  $15,700,000  obligations  outstanding  for 
advances  for  construction  and  equipment  This  makes  a  total 
of  $170,660,000,  which  at  4  per  cent  would  call  for  an  interest 
payment  of  $6,800,000  in  1912,  while  the  interest  payment  last 
year  was  but  $4,920,000.  In  other  words,  if  the  St.  Paul  itself 
does  no  better  in  1911  than  tt  did  in  1910,  the  Puget  Sound 
would  have  to  earn  net  over  $4,000,000  more  in  1912  than  it  did 
in  1911  to  be  able  to  show  the  7  per  cent  dividend  on  the  St 
Paul  earned. 
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of  $607,000.  Removal  of  snow,  sand  and  ice  cost  $598,000  in 
1910,  and  only  $130,000  in  1911,  a  saving  of  $468,000  in  that  one 
item.  Maintenance  of  equipment,  transportation  expenses  and 
traffic  expenses  all  increased  during  the  year,  as  shown  in  the 
table  at  the  end  of  these  comments.  The  St.  Paul  charged  but 
$82,300  for  depreciation  of  passenger  train  cars,  $213,000  for  de- 
preciation of  locomotives,  and  $433,000  for  depreciation  of  freight 
train  cars.  These  amounts  do  not  seem  very  large.  The  St.  Paul, 
spent  and  charged  to  capital  account  $3,085,000  for  additional, 
equipment  in  1911. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  St  Paul  and  the  Puget  Sound  in  1911  and  1910; 


St.  P.uL 

Pue*<  Sound. 

t<4.776.454 

(44.909.137 

16,231,+S> 

S.OOO.MOI     

;fi.S61        2,450.331 
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NEW  YORK,  NEW  HAVEN  ti.  HARTFORD. 

THE  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  policy  of  rapid 
extension,  centrality  and  consolidation  has  been  condemned 
on  the  one  hand  as  rash,  and  on  the  other  hand  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  progressive  and  enterprising.  In  particular,  the  policy 
of  maintaining  the  8  per  cent  dividend  during  the  years  when  the 
main  property  has  shown  an  operating  deficit  has  been  sharply 
questioned.  During  the  last  eight  years,  the  property  has  grown 
from  a  system  of  moderate  siie  to  one  the  combined  general 
talance  sheet  of  which  now  amounts  to  $504,692,632,  and  this 
not  including  the  controlled  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western. 

When  President  Mellen  took  the  presidency  of  the  company 
some  eight  years  ago,  he  found  its  property  "inefficient"  to  the 
highest  degree.  It  never  had  owned  a  real  "operating"  head, 
and  even  President  C.  P.  Oark,  while  active  and  ever  ag- 
gressive as  an  absorber  of  lines,  and  the  president  who  developed 
the  Harlem  terminal  and  built  two  additional  tracks  between 


present  and  future  strength  of  the  system.  In  the  annual  re- 
port for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  two  for  the  first  time 
are  joined  in  a  statement  of  income  and  expense,  a  balance  sheet 
and  other  details,  which  in  importance  precede  the  regular  state- 
ment of  the  parent  corporation  to  be  referred  to  later.  The 
combination  includes  the  New  Haven  proper  and  13  other  prop- 
erties, the  most  important  being  the  Central  New  England,  the 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  trolleys  systems,  the  Berkshire 
Street  Railway,  the  New  England  Navigation  Company,  and 
the  Hartford  and  New  York  and  minor  Sound  steamship  lines. 
It  does  not  include  the  controlled  New  York,  Ontario  &  West- 
ern, the  Boston  &  Maine,  the  Maine  Central  and  controlled 
roads;  nor  does  it  include— an  important  gap — some  hundreds 
of  miles  of  trolley  lines  focusing  at  Springfield  and  Worcester, 
controlled  by  a  holding  corporation,  direct  ownership  of  which  is 
not  acknowledged  by  the  New  Haven,  owing  to  requirements  of 
the  Massachusetts  statute.  Obviously,  no  results  on  these  legally 
fictionalized   trolleys  are   obtainable   from  property   report,  but 


The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 


New  York  and  New  Haven,  was  not  an  operator.  The  road- 
way and  bridges  which  President  Mellen  inherited  from  Presi- 
dent Hall  were  not  adapted  to  increased  train  load,  and  the 
company  was  deficient  in  rolling  stock.  The  main  part  of  the 
system  and  some  of  its  branch  lines  had  to  be  largely  re- 
constructed, old  engines  and  cars  scrapped  and  the  equipment 
modernized.  This  was  a  great  task  in  itself,  requiring  time  and 
money.  But  it  was  minor  as  compared  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
tension. President  Mellen  found  the  system  hedged  iiL  It  was 
threatened  with  diversions  of  business  by  outside  railway  in- 
terests, some  of  them  even  aiming  at  ultimate  control  of  the 
property.  Internally  there  was  the  menace  of  long  distance 
electric  parallels.  The  expansion  policy  has  been  pushed  vigor- 
ously, but  against  the  hardest  of  conditions.  It  has  involved 
contests  in  the  courts,  contests  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
individual  and  corporate  resistance.  Friction  with  labor  unions 
has  been  almost  incessant.  Hitherto  to  a  great  extent,  the 
parent  company  and  its  subsidiaries  have  been  kept  apart,  al- 
though  the  subsidiaries  have  represented  in  great  degree  the 


they  are  understood  to  be  a  profitable  asset  of  the  New  Haven 
company  and  rapidly  developing  their  traffic. 

The  combined  statement  excludes  all  intercompany  trans- 
actions. The  total  revenue  is  $87,230,963,  with  freight  reccipU 
returned  as  $36,930,489,  passenger  receipts  $42,393,409,  and  ex- 
press receipts  $3,019,540.  Operating  expenses  are  $58,070,456, 
income  over  taxes  ($4,682,384)  is  $25,876,461,  which  with  in- 
come from  other  sources  ($3,504,057)  rises  to  $29,380,518,  The 
major  items  for  deductions  from  income  are  rentals,  $5,063,855; 
interest  on  bonds,  $2,884,379;  interest  on  two  sets  of  debentures, 
$8,012,430;  and  other  rentals,  $1,929,129;  the  total  deductions 
being  $18,807,116,  leaving  net  income  of  $10,573,402.  while  actual 
dividends  have  called  for  $10,886,691,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $313,288. 
This  is  the  real  dividend  deficit  of  the  New  Haven  system  for 
the  year.  It  shows  the  operation  of  the  system  as  a  whole  and 
what  would  have  been  the  deficit  had  the  net  surplus  of  the 
subsidiaries  been  used  for  dividends.  Incidentally,  by  subtract- 
ing the  $313,288  from  the  dividend  deficit  of  the  main  corpo- 
ration ($1,267,539)  one  obtains  $954,254  as  the  net  revenue  over 
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all  from  the  13  subsidiary  properties  taken  in  their  entirety,  but, 
as  stated,  excluding  any  undivided  surplus  of  the  Massachusetts 
trolleys,  except  in  the  Berkshire  lines. 

Turning  from  the  results  for  the  year  of  the  combined  prop- 
erties, one  comes  to  the  returns  of  the  parent  corporation,  which 
are,  as  heretofore,  given  separately.  Here  the  net  over  all  shows 
the  expected  deficit,  which  has  been  anticipated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  returns.  Gross  earnings  from 
operation  were  considerably  the  largest  in  the  corporation's  his- 
tory ($62,153,434)  and  compare  impressively  with  the  $60,693,667, 
especially  when  depression  in  many  New  England  industries, 
notably  the  textiles,  is  taken  into  account.  Freight  revenue  for 
the  year,  as  compared  with  1910,  increased  from  $30,110,588 
to  $30,329,092,  and  passenger  revenue,  the  size  and  growth  of 
which  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  New  Haven's  returns,  rose 
from  $24,885,864  to  $26,212,6?0.  But  the  company  was  hard 
hit  in  operating  expenses,  which  rose  from  $38,689,215  to  $40,- 
898,632,  with  naturally,  wages  predominating,  the  item  of  con- 
ducting transportation  rising  from  $22,942,6?4  to  $24,526,959, 
and  almost  every  operating  item  which  has  a  large  factor  of 
labor  in  it  showing  some  increase.  For  example,  the  pay  of 
station  employees  increased  to  $4,708,031  from  $4,478,827,  train- 
men  from  $2,432,910  to  $2,779,436,  and  road  enginemen  to 
$2,039,270  from  $1,786,881.  Last  year  the  president's  forecast 
of  the  increase  of  wages  was  $1,757,506.  It  in  fact  has  not 
proved  so  high,  being  $1,521,513,  showing  presumably,  savings 
by  reducing  the  force;  and,  as  the  president  points  out,  "if  the 
same  rate  of  wages  had  prevailed  in  1911  as  was  paid  in  1910, 
the  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  revenue  would  have  been 
63.35  per  cent,,  a  little  less  than  the  ratio  for  1910,  and  the 
(dividend)  deficit  of  $1,267,539,  converted  into  a  surplus  of 
$253,973."  Taxes  decreased  from  $3,983,377  to  $3,578,363,  pre- 
sumably due  in  part  to  lower  state  tax  assessment  based  on 
market  value  of  stock;  and  the  steady  increase  of  the  returns 
from  subsidiaries  and  other  investments  as  a  whole  is  in  part 
indexed  by  the  increase  of  income  from  other  sources,  from 
$6,737,146  to  $9,178,926.  Deductions  from  income  show  a  de- 
crease from  $17,524,095,  to  $17,067,848,  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  conversion  of  about  $18,500,000  of  3j4  debentures  into  stock. 
Increased  stock  forced  the  8  per  cent  dividend  requirement 
for  the  year  up  to  $12,454,852,  as  compared  with  $9,759,081  in 
1910,  leaving  the  deficit  of  the  parent  company  $1^67,539  on 
total  net  income  of  $11,187,312  over  all,  as  compared  with  $10,- 
796,874  in  1910. 

Considerable  attention  is  given  in  the  report  to  the  New 
York,  Westchester  &  Boston  lines,  one  of  the  many  prospective 
assets  which  the  New  Haven  is  carrying,  and  at  pretty  high  cost ; 
during  construction.  While  no  exact  figures  on  this  point  arc 
at  hand,  it  has  already  cost  the  New  Haven  about  $25,000,000, 
and  will  cost  some  millions  more  before  the  opening  from  New 
York  City  to  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Connecticut  state  line ; 
and  beyond  is  the  cost  of  extensions  northeast  to  Danbury, 
Conn.,  and  northwest  to  connect  with  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge 
route.  After  completion,  it  will  have  to  be  carried  for  some 
years  at  a  pretty  heavy  cash  charge.  But  it  will  gain  three  en- 
trances into  New  York  City  by  subways  and  elevated  lines;  it 
will  tap  centrally  the  swiftly  growing  borough  of  the  Bronx;  it 
will  shorten  the  line  to  the  Berkshires  and  connect  the  Bronx, 
via  the  Poughkeepsie  bridge,  with  the  Ontario  &  Western 
and  the  coal  fields;  and,  incidentally,  it  ought  to  reduce  the 
Grand  Central  Station  charges  of  the  New  Haven,  besides 
developing  considerable  suburban  business.  Its  future  will 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  as  well  as  important  phases  of 
the  New  Haven's  general  policy.  But  it  will  require  a 
number  of  years  to  work  out. 

The  New  Haven  property  is  well  maintained.  Mainten- 
ance of  way  and  structures,  as  compared  with  1910,  fell  ofC 
slightly,  from  $7,132,375  to  $6,980,036,  but  maintenance  of 
equipment  increased.  In  connection  with  equipment  the  re- 
ceipts from  hire  of  it  ($409,802  aa  compared  with  but  $1,055 


in  1910)  is  a  suggestive  item.  Bearing  on  the  same  subject 
directly  or  indirectly  is  a  large  part  of  the  $15,443,641  spent 
in  additions  and  betterments,  the  latter  including  $5,987,555 
for  new  equipment  and  $308,698  for  new  bridges,  while 
other  betterments  of  plant  amount  to  $9,456,085,  including 
the  western  division  double  tracking,  $1,025,373— extensive 
but  relieving  the  New  York  division  of  freight  congestion 
and  the  great  cost  of  additional  tracks  on  it.  The  extent 
of  the  various  improvements  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  number  234,  besides  55  grade  crossings  eliminated. 

In  the  way  of  the  larger  financing  of  the  company,  there 
has  been  a  net  decrease  of  the  outstanding  indebtedness  in 
the  hands  of  the  pubhc  of  $3,867,713.  There  will  mature, 
before  October,  1912,  $29,665,000,  which  the  company  has  the 
resources  on  hand  to  meet,  indicated,  for  one  thing,  by  $28,164,985 
cash  appearing  in  the  general  balance  sheet,  as  well  as  mar- 
ketable securities  of  $42,045,414.  A  very  striking  feature  in 
the  New  Haven's  financing  is  the  large  proportion  of  deben- 
tures in  its  debt.  They  amount  to  $151,593,200,  as  con- 
trasted with  $60,961,000  of  bonded  debt,  including  bonds  of 
merged  roads  assumed.  It  calls  attention  to  the  unique  fact 
that  the  company  has  no  bonded  debt  on  its  main  line.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
considerable  part  of  its  debentures  carry  a  provision  for 
sharing  in  a  mortgage  should  it  be  issued  against  the  "de- 
bentured"  properties.  A  noteworthy  and  favorable  feature 
of  the  report  is  the  increase  ($746,768)  of  the  various  insur- 
ance funds  of  the  corporation,  all  charged  to  operating  ex- 
pense. These  funds  are  now  large,  the  insurance  fund 
amounting  to  $1,753,322  and  the  accident  and  casualty  fund 
to  $957,757.  To  the  latter  will  be  charged  claims  resulting 
from  the  Bridgeport  wreck,  and  therefore  no  burden  be 
imposed  by  it  on  operating  expense- during  the  current  fiscal 
year  or  later.  As  to  that  wreck.  President  Mellen  emphasized 
the  company's  immunity  from  blame  and  might  have  justly 
accented  also  the  exculpating  finding  of  the  federal  investi- 

During  the  last  few  months  the  policy  of  the  corporation 
in  maintaining  the  8  per  cent,  dividend  in  the  face  of  a  deficit 
has  been  vigorously  assailed,  and  the  deficit  has  undoubtedly 
been  the  strongest  force  in  playing  on  the  fears  of  stockholders 
and  reducing  the  market  price  of  the  stock. 

The  New  Haven  property  has  been  for  years  a  property  in 
swift  transition  and  is  so  still,  although  its  pace  has  slowed 
down.  During  its  long  transition  period  it  has  encountered  and 
was  bound  to  encounter  times  of  business  depression.  It  was 
so  in  1908  and  in  minor  degree  it  is  so  now.  And,  in  addition, 
along  with  other  railways,  it  has  had  to  encounter  the  rise  in 
wages,  adverse  governmental  action  and  other  like  forces.  As 
a  sequel,  expansion  has  outrun  earning  power  for  a  time.  Gross 
and  net  receipts  have  not  kept  pace  with  new  capitalization  in 
various  forms.  Excluding,  as  exceptional,  the  panic  fiscal  year 
1908,  the  dividend  deficit  for  three  years  has  been  $683,360— 
small  in  itself  and  only  suggestive  as  bearing  on  the  future. 
The  company  has  immense  resources  of  a  reserved  and  sus- 
pensive character  in  both  capital,  and,  to  a  less  degree,  in  net 
earning  power.  They  are  indicated  by  its  return  of  $9,178,928 
"income  from  other  sources" ;  by  its  "combined"  profit  and  loss 
surplus  of  $19,600,015;  by  its  combined  holdings  of  securities  of 
proprietary,  affiliated  and  controlled  companies  of  $46,455,237, 
saying  nothing  of  treasury  stocks;  by  miscellaneous  investments 
of  $3,506,310;  and  by  "marketable  securities"  of  $56,954,545.  The 
last  four  schedules  alone  run  up  to  $126,516,107.  In  the  way  of 
future  net  earning  power,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  steadily 
increased  earnings  of  the  1,400  miles  of  trolley  roads,  reduction 
of  expense  due  to  writing  off  of  antiquated  properties  and  last 
year  charged  to  the  expense  account,  and  increased  revenues  to 
come  from  the  Central  New  England  and  other  properties  now 
ripening  into  profits.  There  is  also  a  sentimental  element  For 
half  a  century  the  property  has  paid  tts  10  and  8  per  cent  divi- 
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dends.  In  proportion  to  numbers,  its  stockholders  probably  rep- 
resent the  dependent  class  more  than  in  any  other  large  system. 
Its  "widows  and  orphans"  is  a  trite  phrase,  but  it  still  has  its 
meaning ;  and  there  is  a  certain  sentimental  equity  pertaining  to 
its  stockholders  who  have  taken  up  "rights"  and  subscribed  for 
convertible  bonds. 

Uhder  such  conditions,  how  long  will  the  dividend  be  main- 
tained and  how  long  ought  it  to  be  maintained  to  span  a  gap  of 
business  depression  P  The  reply  obviously  depends  on  the  length 
of  that  depression,  with  due  regard  to  the  fact  that  in  such 
a  region  of  intensive  factory  industries  as  that  served  by  the 
New  Haven,  the  reaction  upward  may  come  as  quickly  as  did 
the  reaction  downward  in  December,  1907. 

The  following  are  the  comparative  figures  for  operation  of  the 
New  Haven  for  1911  as  compared  with  1910.  Next  year  com- 
parison can  be  made  for  the  parent  corporation  and 
sidiaries  combined : 


.singk  I 


,ck) . . 


4,521 


1910. 


Mileage  op«  ,      ,  . 

Freight  revenue $30,329,092     (30,11 

Paisenger  revenue   26.212.670  24,8S5,e64 

Total  OMUting  revenue   62.153,434  60,693.667 

M».nl.  □(  way  and  iltudures 6.980,036  7,132,375 

Maint.  of  equipment 7,193,424  6,461,772 

Traffic  expenses 351, 9W  350.943 

Transporution    24,526.959  22.942.674 

Toul  ope  riling  expenses   40,898,632  38,689.215 

Taxes    3,578,363  3,983.377 

Net  operating  income   21,254,802  22,004.451 

ToUI  income  UeBS  laxesl 28,255,160  23,320.969 

Net   income    11,187,312  10,796,874 

Additions  and  betterments  15,443,641  4.197,070 

Disidends    12,454,852  9,579.081 

Deficit    1,267,539  '1,037,793 

■Sorplu..  

ATCHISON.   TOPCKA  &  SANTA  FC. 

I N  his  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
^  President  Ripley  said  that  in  his  estimation  the  .\lchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  should  spend  $30,000,000  a  year  in  the  next 
two  or  three  years  for  additions  and  betterments.  In  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  Santa  Fe  spent  a  total  of  $32,000,000. 
of  which  $25,900,000  was  for  additions  and  betterments,  and 
$5,900,000  tor  construction,  chargeable  to  capital  account.  The 
Santa  Fe  operated  last  year  an  average  mileage  of  10,350  miles, 
so  that  the  company  spent  over  $3,000  a  mite  in  the  improvement 
of  the  properly  over  and  above  what  was  spent  for  maintenance 
and  renewals.  This  on  the  face  of  it  seems  a  very  large  expendi- 
ture, even  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  this  includes 
new  equipment  above  renewals,  repairs  and  depreciation.  The 
condition  of  parts  of  the  property,  however,  calls  for  it,  and  the 
earning  power  of  the  road  justtties  il. 

The  Santa  Fe  operates  over  heavy  grades  on  the  lines  west  of 
Albuquerque  and  on  the  coast  lines.  Over  the  certain  divides  the 
grades  run  as  high  as  2.2  per  cent.,  and  the .  accompanying 
map  shows  the  territory  through  which  it  operates.  Of  course, 
there  is  probably  not  a  road  in  the  country  which  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  a  superintendent  who  does  not  think  that  his  di- 
vision merits  certain  improvement  work;  but  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and 
especially  on  the  coast  lines  and  lines  west  of  Albuquerque,  opera- 
tion at  certain  times  of  the  year  is  particularly  difhcult,  and  the 
operating  officer  is  under  a  particularly  heavy  strain  because  he 
not  only  has  to  handle  a  heavy  freight  business  over  single  track 
line  with  rather  heavy  grades,  but  also  has  to  handle  a  very  high 
class  of  fast  passenger  busines.s,  which  has  established  for  itself 
too  high  a  reputation  to  allow  delays.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that 
the  Santa  Fe  has  not  been  wholly  successful  in  its  experiments 
in  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  repair  system,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  operation  are  made  manifest. 

In  1911  the  Santa  Fe  handled  20,090,000  Ions  of  freight,  with 
an  average  haul  of  347  miles  per  ton.  In  1910  the  company 
handled  19,450,000  tons,  with  an  average  haul  of  361  miles  per 
ton.  The  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  1.028  cents  in 
1911,  and  1,015  cents  in  1910.  Total  freight  revenue  amounted  to 
$71,790,000  in  1911,  and  to  $71,190,000  in  1910. 
The  company  carried  14,100,000  passengers  last  year,  with  an 
average  Journey  of  90  miles  per  passenger.    The  year  before  the 


company  carried  13,680,000  passengers,  with  an  average  journey 
of  90.45  miles  per  passenger.  The  average  revenue  per  passenger 
per  mile  was  2.144  cents  in  1911,  and  2.056  cents  in  1910.  Total 
passenger  revenue  last  year  amounted  to  $27JXIO,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $25,440,000  the  year  before. 

The  increase  of  2.60  per  cent,  in  passenger  business,  on  a  mile- 
age basis,  was  handled  with  an  increase  of  4.91  per  cent,  in 
passenger  car  mileage,  and  7.19  per  cent,  in  passenger  train 
mileage.  It  appears  that  the  company  has  increased  its  service 
to  the  public  in  rather  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  in 
business.  There  is  very  keen  competition  for  transcontinental 
passenger  business,  and,  while  this  passenger  business  yields  a 
high  average  revenue  per  mile,  it  is  expensive  to  handle.  The 
Santa  Fe  has  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  Southern  Pacific's 
New  Orleans  route  in  winter,  and  the  Rock  Island-Southern 
Pacific  competition  and  the  North  Western-Union  Pacific- 
Southern  Pacific  competition  in  both  winter  and  summer.  Never- 
theless, the  Atchison's  California  Limited  often  has  to  be  taken 
through  in  two,  and  sometimes  three  sections  in  the  winter 
months. 

The  freight  business,  which  decreased  2.63  per  cent.,  on  a  mile- 
age basis,  was  handled  with  a  decrease  in  freight  car  mileage  of 
1,30  per  cent,  and  a  decrease  in  freight  train  mileage  of  S.44  per 
cent.  Car  loading  was  not  quite  so  heavy  in  1911  as  in  1910,  the 
average  tonnage  per  loaded  car  mile  being  18.92  tons  last  year, 
and  19.08  tons  the  year  before.  Train  loading,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  better  in  1911  than  in  1910.  The  average  revenue  and  company 
train  load  last  year  was  400  tons,  as  against  389  tons  the  year  before. 
Of  the  total  20,090,000  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried,  5,700,000 
tons,  or  28.36  per  cent.,  was  furnished  by  products  of  mines  last 
year.  In  1910,  of  the  total  19,450,000  tons  of  freight  carried,  almost 
exactly  the  same  tonnage  was  furnished  by  products  of  mines, 
but  this  formed  29.28  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  products  of  agriculture  furnished  4,490,000  tons, 
or  22.33  per  cent,  of  the  total  last  year,  as  against  4,020,000  tons, 
or  20.68  per  cent,  of  the  total,  the  year  before.  This  increase  in 
the  tonnage  of  agricultural  products  carried  reflects  a  particularly 
good  crop  year,  and  the  high  proportion  of  this  tonnage  justifies 
calling  the  Santa  Fe  a  granger  road.  Grain  and  fruil  move  east, 
and  last  year  the  loaded  car  mileage  east  was  236,000,000,  with  an 
empty  car  mileage  of  99,000,000,  while  in  1910  the  loaded  car  mile- 
age east  was  228,000,000,  and  the  empty  car  mileage  111,000,000. 

In  1911  the  company  had  the  largest  net  corporate  income,  after 
the  payment  of  expenses  and  fixed  charges,  of  any  year  in  its 
history,  namely,  $21,371,000.  This  compares  with  $20,430,000  the 
year  before,  and  with  $21,170,000  in  1907,  the  best  year  previous 
to  1911.  While  total  operating  revenues  increased  last  year  by 
$2,570,000,  totaling  $107,570,000,  operating  expenses  increased  by 
but  51,000,000,  totaling  $70,770,000.  The  increase  of  $1,360,000 
in  transportation  expenses  is  only  what  we  find  on  most  roads 
during  the  past  year,  but  a  decrease  of  $1,750,000  in  maintenance 
of  way  expenses  is  not  all  necessarily  a  permanent  economy.  The 
company  showed  an  increase  of  $1,130,000  in  the  cost  of  mainte- 
mince  of  equipment. 

The  condition  of  the  Santa  Fe's  equipment  on  the  hues  that 
compete  directly  with  the  Southern  Pacific  is  probably  not  as 
good  as  that  of  the  S.  P.  When  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's classification  of  operating  expenses  was  first  put  into 
effect,  the  Santa  Fe  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  equipment  and  ascribed  this  increase  to  the 
charges  for  depreciation  made  necessary  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  requirements.  Since  it  has  been  left  to  the 
roads  themselves  to  say  at  what  rale  they  will  figure  depreciation, 
this  appears  to  be  a  confession  that  heretofore  depreciation  had 
not  been  figured  at  a  high  enough  rate.  In  1911,  however. 
$810,000  was  charged  for  depreciation  of  locomotives  and  $1,230,- 
000  for  depreciation  of  freight  train  cars,  in  both  cases  a  larger 
charge  for  depreciation  than  was  made  the  year  before.  This 
depreciation  in  the  case  of  locomotives  was  a  little  over  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  repairs  for  the  year,  and  in  the  case  of  freight 
train  cars  was  about  34  per  cent^  |0|(^lM,dQst|@^e^^4C^ 
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The  Sanla  Fe  has  made  experiments  in  "scientific  manage- 
ment" of  its  shops,  a  discussion  of  which  can  form  no  part  of 
these  comments.  Nevertheless,  these  experiments,  together  with 
a  leaning  toward  a  departmental  form  of  organization,  has  led  to 
a  certain  distrust  of  the  motive  power  department  hy  the  operat- 
ing department  which,  if  it  were  allowed  to  continue,  might 
result  in  a  lower  general  efficiency  of  the  whole  transportation 
plant. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
Union  Pacific  will  be  presumably  directly  beneiitied  in  their  pas- 
senger business  when  the  Panama  Exposition  is  held  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Union  Pacihc  last  year  announced  its  intention 
of  double- tracking  its  lines  from  Omaha  to  Ogden,  and  the 
Southern  Pacific  is  apparently  in  a  position  to  handle  a  con- 
siderably larger  business  than  it  does  now  with  its  present 
facilities.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will  probably  have 
to  build  considerable  double  track.    During  the  past  year  $3,700,- 


inating  at  Galveston,  or  brought  by  water  to  Galveston,  and 
destined  for  the  Pacific  coast  to  be  routed  over  a  line  somewhat 
longer,  but  not  prohibit iveiy  so,  than  the  Southern  Pacific's 
Thus  the  Santa  Fe  will  be  in  a  position  to  compete  not  only  with 
the  Harriman  lines  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  coast,  but  also 
with  these  lines  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Coast.  / 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  operation  in  1911  as 
compared  with  1910; 


191) 


1910. 


10,3S0  ,„., 

.  (71,787,201  *71,194,0S6 

.  27,204,868  25.437.182 

.  107.56S.1I6  104,993,195 

.  16,059.787  17,807,136 

.  16.686,145  I5,S60.Q47 

.  2,249,899  2,114,260 

33.183,520  31,821,825 

.  70.768,252  69.761,820 

.  3.474,607  4,006,419 

.  33,322.257  31,224,956 

.  35.529.623  33,775.011 

.  21.371,068  20,425,784 


The  Atchlaon,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe. 


000  was  spent  for  additional  main  track,  and  $640WX)  for  sidings 
and  spur  tracks.  There  is  now  in  process  of  construction  89 
miles  of  second  track;  in  addition,  second-track  work  has  been 
authorized  on  the  lines  west  of  .Albuquerque  for  about  40  miles, 
and  extensive  grade  reductions  and  changes  of  line  have  been 
authorized  preparatory  to  additional  second-track  work  between 
Albuquerque  and  Gallup.  It  is  expected  to  complete  most  of  this 
work  in  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  then  the  company  will  have 
in  operation  816  miles  of  double  track  line. 

As  to  the  future,  the  company's  preparations  have  been  far- 
sighted  and  aggressive,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  providing 
itself  with  additional  capital  and  of  making  a  bid  for  greater 
traffic.  Since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  company  has 
authorized  the  issue  of  $100.000WX)  convertible  bonds  and  has 
increased  its  authorized  slock  to  provide  for  the  conversion  of 
these  bonds.  Although  none  of  the  bonds  have  as  yet  been  sold, 
the  directors  have  authority  to  sell  them  when  an  opportunity 
offers  and  whenever  addition  and  betterment  work  requires  it. 
The  company's  line  running  from  Texico,  by  way  of  Coleman,  to 
Temple  has  been  almost  completed,  and  when  this  line  is  finished 
the  Santa  Fe  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  bid  for  traffic  orig- 


THE    AMERICAN    LOCOMOTIVE    COMPANY. 

IN  spite  of  the  adverse  conditions  in  the  equipment  market 
*  the  report  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  New 
York,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  19il,  shows  that  the 
gross  earnings  were  $40,649,385,  as  compared  with  $32,203,392  in 
1910  and  $49,515,486  in  1907,  the  company's  banner  year.  But 
although  the  gross  earnings  for  1911  showed  a  considerable 
increase  over  those  for  1910,  the  company  starts  the  present 
fiscal  year  with  fewer  orders  received.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fiscal  year  1910  the  unfilled  orders  on  the  company's  books  were 
$6,150,000;  they  were  $17,550,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  of  1911.  and  only  $6,015,000  on  July  1.  1911,  An  index  of 
the  present  operations  of  the  company  upon  which  too  much 
stress  should  not  be  laid,  as  an  indication  of  its  operations 
throughout  the  year  is  the  contract  work  i 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Tlji?  "i(^as^?7f},5^Ti|i,1911, 
$2,218312  in  1910  and  $4,195,943  in  tst 
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Manufacturing,  mainienance  and  administrative  costs  and  de- 
preciation charges  were  $36,526,515  in  1911,  $29,605,443  in  1910 
and  $42,744,381  in  190?.  In  1911.  $1,056,417  was  charged  to  de- 
preciation. Net  earnings  were  $4,122,870  in  1911,  $2,597.9«  in 
1910  and  $6,771,105  in  1907.  The  surplus  after  the  preferred  div- 
idends were  paid  were  $1,815,562,  or  7.26  per  cent.,  in  1911, 
$334,758,  or  1.34  per  cent.,  in  1910  and  $4,608,207,  or  18.43  per 
cent,  in  1907.  The  surplus  credited  to  profit  and  loss,  after  all 
fixed  charges  had  been  paid,  was  $1,515,562  in  1911,  $334,758  in 
1910  and  $1,358,207  in  1907.  In  1911.  $300,000  was  placed  in 
reserve  for  extraordinary  additions  and  betterments,  in  1910 
nothing  was  held  in  reserve,  but  in  1907,  $2,000,000  was  credited 
to  the  reserve  fund.  In  1907  and  1908  dividends  of  5  per  cent, 
or  $1,250,000,  were  paid  on  the  common  stock,  but  since  then  the 
directors  have  thought  it  wise  to  put  back  into  the  company  as 
large  a  surplus  as  possible,  the  dividends 
passed. 

Production  varied  during  the  year  from  . 
cent,  of  the  capacity  of  the  plants  to  a  minimum  of  38  per  cent., 
and  in  only  one  month  in  the  year  did  the  receipt  of  orders  rep- 
resent work  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  company's  capacity. 
Several  of  the  smaller  plants  were  therefore  closed  and  orders 
were  confined  to  the  larger  plants  with  a  resultant  economy  in 
the  cost  of  plants  operations  as  a  whole.  In  the  annual  report  of 
1909  it  was  said  that  plans  had  been  prepared  and  contracts  made 
for  extensive  improvements  at  the  larger  works  which  are  lo- 
cated at  Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and 
Richmond,  Va.  These  improvements  are  now  almost  completed 
and  the  capacity  of  the  company  is  now  twice  as  great  as  it  was 
at  the  time  of  its  formation  in  1901,  being  capable  of  an  output 
worth  about  $60,000,000.  In  addition  to  these  expenditures,  the 
company  has,  during  the  year,  spent  on  its  plants  for  miscella- 
neous betterments  $402,316  of  the  extraordinary  additions  and 
betterments  fund.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  company  has 
spent  on  maintenance  and  betterments  $11,256,787,  all  of  which 
has  been  charged  against  income  as  a  part  of  current  expenses. 

When  it  is  realized  that  the  fiscal  year  corresponds  exactly 
with  a  year  in  which  the  railways  felt  the  pinch  of  high  wages 
and  low  rates  and  were  forced  to  economy  and  retrenchment  in 
order  to  pay  their  dividends,  the  showing  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company  is  a  good  one. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  below  that  current  liabilities  are 
kept  down  to  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  quick  assets, 
showing  the  strong  position  of  the  company.  Gold  coupon 
notes  now  outstanding  amount  to  $6,000,000,  but  $I/)00,000  of 
these  were  paid  off  on  October  1,  1911.  During  the  year  the 
Dickson  Works,  Scranton,  Pa.,  were  closed  and  dismantled,  a 
contract  was  entered  into  for  the  sale  of  the  real  estate,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  retire  during  the  ensuing  year  the 
bonds  outstanding  against  the  property,  which  amount  to 
$562,50a 

The  quick  assets  and  current  liabilities  as  of  June  30,  1911, 
June  30,  1910,  and  June  30.  1907.  are  as  follows : 

Quick  Assirs. 

1911.  1910.                1907. 

Ciili    (2.865,851  $1,702,269  (2.654,230 

AceountB  colltclible   6.860,437  9,698.073  10.399.961 

Notei  receivable   993, 34J  817,508            923. 20S 

Material  and  auppl'ies '!  I!!!!!  ".'!.'!!  S.282>2g  5.37s!901  4.16l!l28 
CoolracI  worklocoursie  o{  conslruclion  740,550         2,218,812         4,195.943 

Steam    shOTels,    contractors'    rocorao- 

liva  and  automobilea  manufaclured 

far  atock 925,360  286.390  

Advancea     to     American     Locomotive 

Amomobile  Co 1.772,260 

»17,673,0U  $20,103,468  $24,124,167 
CuiilKT   Liabilities. 

1911.  1910.  1907. 

Gold  coupon  notes $6,000,000  (6.911.000  $5,000,000 

Accounts  parable 1,852,069  3.337.709  4,516,740 

Accrued    interest    110.271  121.867  98.604 

Unclaimed  interest    1,025  1.587  2.237 

Dlndend   of  preferred   slock    payable 

JaW  21    437.500  437,500  437.500 

Dividead    on    common    atock    payable  ,..  ,„ 

Auguat  2«.  1907 J'a.HW 

$8,400,865  $10,809,663  $10,637,581 


U«tter0  to  th«  lEJfcilw. 


"BACK  TO  THE  RAIL." 


PinsiuacB,  Pa.,  September  9.  1911. 

To  THE  EJjiTOR  OF  THE  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  have  been  reading  with  much  interest  Major  Hine's-  letters 
which  have  been  appearing  in  your  paper.  His  "Back  to  tfie 
Rail"  call  is  a  warning  which  railways  cannot  safely  fail  to  heed. 
Railway  organizations  are  an  organized  system  of  shirking  re- 
sponsibility from  the  officers  to  the  men  in  the  ranks,  and  this 
inclination  to  throw  the  details  onto  somebody  else  has  raised 
up  many  classes  of  aristocracy:  the  official  aristocracy;  the  train- 
master aristocracy;  and  the  chief  clerk  aristocracy;  the  worst  of 
which  is  the  chief  clerk  aristocracy.  There  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  railways  when  superintendents  were  active,  actual 
superintendent ;  when  they  were  close  to  the  men,  close  to  the 
cars  and  close  to  the  rails.  Between  them  and  actual  railway 
operations  liiere  was  but  one  other  active  agent,  the  yardmaster. 
Now  a  superintendent  must  have  a  trainmaster  and  several  as- 
sistant trainmasters,  a  chief  clerk  of  transportation,  a  chief 
clerk  of  maintenance  of  way,  a  chief  clerk  of  motive  power, 
a  division  engineer,  a  master  mechanic  and  several  yardmasters  J 
and  each  and  all  of  these  must,  in  turn,  have  chief  clerks  and 
junior  clerks;  as  a  matter  of  fact  railways  today  are  governed 
by  chief  clerks.  We  see  a  bright  young  man  enter  a  general 
telegraph  office  as  a  telegraph  operator ;  thence  he  is  transferred 
to  a  position  as  a  clerk  in  a  general  superintendent's  office; 
thence  to  a  car  distributor  of  a  grand  division;  see  him  make 
himself  invaluable  as  an  encyclopedia  of  the  number  of  cars  in 
the  various  yards  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  of  the  size  of  the 
car  movement,  of  what  was  done  last  year  and  the  year  before. 
We  see  him  get  a  grip  on  all  the  details  of  operation  and 
gather  around  him  a  robe  of  authority;  he  is  in  name  a  chief 
clerk :  in  power  a  general  superintendent.  Then  he  must  have 
a  chief  clerk  and  an  office  force,  for,  with  the  semblance  oj 
power,  comes  that  inclination  to  put  the  details  on  somebody  else. 

There  being  no  delined  line  of  promotion  for  clerks,  their  only 
opportunity  for  greater  authority  and  compensation  is  in  making 
themselves  indispensable  to  their  superior  officers.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  relieving  their  superiors  of  all  the  details,  mak- 
ing red  ink  statements  of  statistics  showing,  in  attractive  form, 
performance,  cost,  earnings,  etc.  That  a  trainmaster  or  a 
superintendent  may  have  before  him  each  morning  a  picture  of 
the  previous  day's  work  as  compared  with  the  work  of  the  same 
period  the  year  before,  in  neat  and  attractive  figures,  is  to 
such  trainmaster  or  superintendent  undoubtedly  a  labor  saver 
and  a  convenience;  but  the  evil  of  such  a  practice  is  that  these 
officers'  time  becomes  exclusively  devoted  to  examining  and  re- 
viewing statistics.  Moving  cars  is  not  a  bookkeeping  affair  to 
anyone  but  the  car  accountant,  but  under  the  present  system 
everybody  is  a  car  accountant  and  statistician. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  superintendent's  office  force  consisted 
of  a  chief  clerk,  and  possibly  a  few  junior  clerks.  Today  each 
of  these  clerks  is  the  head  of  a  department  in  many  instances 
larger  than  the  superintendent's  force  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
forces  of  the  trainmaster,  division  engineer,  master  mechanic, 
etc.,  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  and  many  new  and  sub- 
departments  have  been  added.  Everything  is  specialization  run 
mad.  What  is  the  result?  That  everybody  on  a  railway  is 
running  a  correspondence  and  statistical  bureau  composed  of  at- 
tack and  defense.  The  general  superintendent  attacks  the  super- 
intendent, and  he  defends;  the  superintendent  attacks  the  train- 
master, and  he  defends ;  the  trainmaster  attacks  the  yardmaster, 
and  he  defends ;  the  yardmaster  attacks  the  conductor,  and  in- 
stead of  moving  cars  he  is  busy  writing  a  defense.  Railway 
transportation  consists  of  getting  cars  to  destination,  not  in 
writing  letters  and  making  records.  Yesterday's  work  is  a 
history  and  to  get  efficient  service  we  should  be  pa^ficiob  to- 
\-r6  by  V_H.7'   "^'Tr 
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day  and  see  for  ourselves  how  the  work  is  being  done.  We 
have  grown  to  depend  too  much  on  these  statistics  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  all  know  how  unreliable  they  are  on  account 
of  the' many  details  that  figures  do  not  show.  For  instance: 
the  human  element  is  the  all  important  factor  in  efficient  or  in- 
efficient service  and  a  comparative  statement  of  car  movement 
and  ears  in  yards  will  not  show  Jack's  work  was  90  per  cent, 
efficient,  and  John's  only  40  per  cent. ;  it  will  not  show  that  the 
men  eat  on  the  company's  time  and  sleep  during  the  regular 
meal  hour;  that  it  takes  five  to  fifteen  minutes  to  wake  up  and 
get  on  the  job  when  lunch  hour  is  up;  that  when  one  shifter 
is  held  by  another  the  men  lie  down  or  wander  away  and  it 
takes  five  to  ten  minutes  to  get  them  back  on  the  job  and  mov- 
ing again. 

Statistics  as  history  and  guides  are  valuable  and  necessary, 
but  actual  operations  must  be  directed  on  the  ground  and  rot 
by  boards  of  strategy  where  orders  are  based  on  statistics  that 
are  too  far  from  the  actual  operations  to  govern  the  solution 
of  problems,  the  proper  decision  of  which  is  contingent  upon 
accurate  and  close  knowledge  of  exact  and  constantly  changing 
conditions,  and  it  is  impossible,  where  statistics  cover  a  large 
area,  to  be  in  such  close  touch  with  the  actual  operation  that  the 
siluation  and  requirements  can  be  clearly  seen  and  controlled. 

The  correspondence  evil  has  grown  until  personal  intercourse 
even  between  the  subordinate  officials  and  the  men  is  practically 
a  thing  of  the  past..  Everything  has  to  be  in  writing,  and  unless 
a  man  is  fairly  well  educated,  and  few  men  in  the  laboring 
service  are,  he  is  unable  to  state  his  case  clearly.  He  gets 
around  the  question  by  having  the  grievance  committee  tell  his 
troubles  for  him. 

Reviewing  this  mass  of  statistics  and  correspondence,  and 
keeping  pasted  an  the  new  regulation  laws  and  labor  grievances 
is  taking  so  much  of  the  superintendent's  and  trainmaster's 
time  that  an  occasional  trip  over  the  division  in  a  special  train 
is  about  as  near  as  they  now  get  to  the  actual  operation.  The 
unit  organization  would  always  give  you  a  responsible  man  in 
the  office,  and  several  constantly  on  the  ground  to  observe  the 
actual  operation.  This  would  bring  them  in  personal  contact 
with  the  men.  The  officials  would  get  the  men's  point  of  view 
and  vice  versa,  which  would  greatly  decrease  the  activities  of  the 
grievance  committee. 

The  solution  of  the  question  of  personal  supervision  is  by  a 
cycle  form  of  organization,  or  as  Major  Hine  terms  it  "unit 
organization."  In  the  actual  operation  there  should  be  three 
cycles  exclusive  of  the  executive.  First:  General  manager,  in 
charge  of  all  departments  for  the  entire  road.  Second: 
Superintendent,  in  charge  of  all  departments  for  each  divi- 
sion. Third :  Yardmasler,  in  charge  of  operation  only,  at 
each  terminal  or  yard,  but  he  should  have  complete  authority 
over  all  factors  affecting  the  operation.  Each  cycle  should  be  a 
complete  unit,  in  other  words  a  complete  organization  within 
itself,  each  officer  having  absolute  authority  over  all  direct  fac- 
tors in  his  zone  of  responsibility.  This  lack  of  on-the-ground 
authority  is  largely  responsible  for  the  poor  control  of  the  men 
in  the  train  service.  As  the  superintendent  got  farther  away 
from  the  actual  direction  of  operations  the  authority  went  with 
the  position,  leaving  only  the  responsibility, 

VARDU  ASTER. 


The  African  Midland  Railway,  by  late  reports,  had 
tion  trains  running  to  a  point  400  miles  west  of  its  eastern 
terminus  at  Dar-es-Salem,  and  it  was  expected  that  by  Septem- 
ber 40  miles  more  would  be  opened,  to  Tura,  leaving  93  miles 
to  be  built  to  reach  Tabora,  which  is  160  miles  due  south  of 
Lake  Victoria,  and  as  far  as  construction  has  been  provided  for. 
The  colonial  interests  hope  to  have  aid  from  the  Reichstag  for 
a  further  extension  which  is  projected  westward  about  200  miles 
to  Ujiji,  on  Lake  Tanganigika.  This  would,  give  the  line  a 
total  length  of  nearly  700  miles  from  the  Indian  ocean  west- 


The  Cleveland  Short  Line  is  a  new  built  railway,  being  built 
by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  around  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  provide  facilities  for  interchange  of  traffic 
between  all  of  the  roads  entering  the  city  and  for  moving  through 
freight  around  the  city.  In  addition  to  connecting  with  the  Lake 
Shore  at  Collinwood  on  the  east  and  Rockport  on  the  west,  the 
new  road  will  connect  directly  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St  Louis,  a  branch  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the 
C.  Sl  p.  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  the  Erie,  the  New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and  the  Newburgh  &  South  Shore, 
through  the  latter  road  connecting  with  the  Wheeling  &  Lake 

The  building  of  the  new  road  will  greatly  facilitate  the  Lake 
Shore's  operation  through  Qeveland,  and  open  up  a  new  indus- 
trial territory.  It  will  provide  a  double  track  freight  line  to 
carry  through  freight  around  the  city,  and  will  have  sufficient 
switching  facilities  and  connections  with  intersecting  roads  to  en- 
able it  to  perform  its  functions  of  a  belt  interchange  line,  as 


well  as  to  care  for  industrial  business.  The  present  line  of  the 
Lake  Shore  through  a  considerable  part  of  Cleveland  is  on  or 
closely  adjacent  to  the  water  front,  and  is  closely  built  up  to 
industries,  making  track  extensions  very  expensive.  It  is  a  four- 
track  line  through  the  city  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  the 
crossing  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  which  is  made  on  a  single  track 
gauntleted  bridge,  which  pending  other  developments  in  this  ter- 
ritory it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  rebuild.  The  new  belt  line 
will  relieve  this  territory  of  the  through  freight  traffic,  leaving  it 
free  for  passenger  and  local  business. 

The  proposition  of  building  a  belt  line  around  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land has  been  considered  for  many  years,  the  first  record  of  the 
proposition  dating  back  as  far  as  1873.  Various  engineers  have 
since  then  run  location  lines  for  such  a  road,  and  in  1900  Samuel 
Rockwell,  now  chief  engineer,  and  at  that  time  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Lake  Shore,  ran  a  hne  approximately  the  same 
as  the  one  on  which  the  road  is  being  built,  but  the  estimates 
of  cost  based  on  this  survey  caused  the  project  to  be  abandoned 
for  a  time,  and  it  was  not  again  seriously  considered  until  W.  R. 
Hopkins,  without  much  financial  backing,  had  quietly  made  sur- 
veys and  secured  options  on  property  along  a  similar  route  and 
was  endeavoring  to  finance  the  proposition.     Before  his  plans 
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were  completed,  however,  the  Lake  Shore  took  over  all  the  sur- 
veys in  his  possession,  and  in  1906  work  was  begun  on  the  west- 


13  10  miles  east  of  Rockport,  and  i 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Pittsburgh,  a  nev 


Rockport  lo  Mill  Creek  Jut 


I  from      the  Lake  Shore 
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northern  terminus  of 

'  grade  line  affordfng 

a  direct  line  lo  Pittsburgh 


1  in  1908.     Mill  Creek  Junction      from  both  the  Cleveland  and  the  Lorain  districts.     The  early 
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construction  work  on  this  westerly  section  was  described  in  the 
Railway  Age  of  December  20,  1907,  page  87S. 

In  September,  1909,  (he  construction  work  was  started  east  of 
Mil]  Creek  Junction  and  extended  about  a  mile,  covering  the 
tunnel  territory  hereafter  described ;  construction  work  on  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  line,  east  of  the  tunnels,  was  begun 
in  April,  1910.  The  section  from  Rockport  to  Mill  Creek  Junc- 
tion was  placed  in  service  early  in  1910,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  remainder  will  be  in  service  in  the  spring  of  1912. 

The  relation  of  the  new  line  to  the  other  roads  and  the  city  is 
shown  on  the  general  map  reproduced  herewith.  From  Rock- 
port,  about  9'/i   miles  west  of  Cleveland,  it  runs  almost  directly 


curves  at  the  Colliiiwood  and  Rockport  connections  with  the 
Lake  Shore.  The  connection  at  Collinwood  is  made  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Lake  Shore  tracks,  to  connect  with  the  yard 
which  is  located  north  of  the  passenger  tracks.  Leaving  the 
yard,  the  Short  Line  tracks  run  up  between  concrete  retaining 
walls  a[id  over  the  Lake  Shore  (racks  on  through  plate  girders 
on  concrete  abutments,  the  Lake  Shore  tracks  having  been  low- 
ered about  7  ft.  under  this  crossing  to  provide  necessary 
clearance. 

The  section  from  Collinwood  to  the  Nickel  Plate  contains 
nothing  unusual  in  construction  features,  the  principal  structures 
being  the  reinforced  concrete  arches  over  Lake  Front  avenue  and 


)*/^S#3-J- 


Section  on  4.  ofAreh. 


Parr  Elevatio. 


Elttvation  of  Eddy  Road  Arch. 


east  10  Mill  Creek  Junction,  and  from  this  point  turns  north- 
east extending  to  the  crossing  over  the  Nickel  Plate,  which  is 
then  paralleled  for  about  two  miles,  both  lines  being  built  on 
the  same  four-track  roadbed,  using  similar  construction.  From 
the  north  end  of  this  joint  section  the  Short  Line  runs  almost 
directly  north  to  a  connection  with  the  Lake  Shore  just  west  of 
the  Collinwood  yard.  The  total  length  of  the  line,  including  the 
Nickel  Plate  section,  is  about  20  miles,  and  with  the  exception 
of  about  lYi  miles  between  the  Collinwood  connection  and  the 
Nickel  Plate  the  maximum  grade  is  03  per  cent.  This  2Yi 
miles  is  largely  on  a  0.74  per  cent,  grade,  making  a  pusher  grade, 
the  intention  being  to  use  yard  engines  for  the  pushing  service. 
The  curvature  is  limited  to  3  deg.,  except  for  one  4-deg.  curve  at 
the  south  approach-lo  the  Nickel  Plate  grade  and  line  at  6-deg. 


Eddy  road.  Eddy  read  was  relocated  to  cross  the  new  line  at 
right  angles,  it  having  formerly  crossed  at  a  sharp  angle.  This  is 
an  arch  with  an  81  ft.  span  and  a  maximum  clearance  over  the 
roadway  of  20  ft.  11^4  in.  The  arch  barrel  is  58  ft.  6  in.  long 
between  spandrel  walls,  and  is  designed  for  four  tracks.  The 
arch  crown  is  3  ft.  4  in,  thick,  reinforced  with  ^-in.  square  cor- 
rugated bars  parallel  with  the  center  line  of  the  arch  spared 
2  ft.  center  to  center,  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  reinforcing 
planes,  and  similar  bars,  perpendicular  to  the  center  line  of  the 
arch,  are  spaced  4  in.  center  to  center  in  both  planes.  The  abut- 
ments are  benched  3  ft.  into  solid  rock.  The  entire  extrados 
of  the  arch  ring  is  waterproofed  with  Tartex  waterproofing  felt. 
The  spandrel  walls  are  ornamental  in  design,  and  are  surmounted 
T)y  a  parapet  cast  in  place  after  the  completion  of  the  s 


Cedar  Avenue  Subway  and  Doan  Brook  Croating;  Cleveland  Short  Llnieet 
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A  1:2:4  concrete  mixture  was  used  in  the  arch  ring  and  orna- 
mental work,  and  1 :2^  :5  in  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The  ex- 
posed surfaces  are  dense  and  smooth  and  all  exposed  edges 
chamfered.  It  is  the  intention  to  bush-hammer  the  exposed  sur- 
faces of  this  structure. 

Through  the  section  in  which  the  Nickel  Plate  and  Short  Line 
are  built  on  one  roadbed,  and  for  some  distance  either  way,  a 
total  of  about  four  miles,  the  Nickel  Plate  is  separating  railway 
and  street  grades.  On  the  joint  section,  which  is  between  105th 
street  and  Superior  avenue,  the  roadbed  and  structures  carry  four 
tracks,  two  for  each  company.    This  section  is  through  a  resl- 


grade,  crossing  over  the  Nickel  Plate  on  a  through  girder,  and 
then  crosses  a  number  of  streets  within  a  short  distance.  Similar 
designs  were  adopted  for  all  of  these  subways,  the  one  illus- 
trated in  the  accompanying  cuts  being  typical.  Through  plate 
girders  with  reinforced  concrete  floors  are  carried  on  concrete 
abutments  and  steel  columns.  The  abutments  are  built  for  four 
tracks,  are  paneled  on  the  street  side  and  include  short  parapets 
above  tiie  bridge  seat  to  hide  the  ends  of  the  girders.  The  abut- 
ments of  the  bridge  illustrated  require  1,364  yds.  of  concrete. 

South  of  these  subways  and  extending  as  far  as  Mill  Creek 
Junction,  the  road  runs  under  the  cross  streets.    At  one  of  these. 


/af-v 


Elevation  of  Columni  and  Side  Walk  Girder  and  CroM  Section  of  Typical  Subway. 


dential  portion  of  the  city  and  crosses  a  number  of  fine  boule- 
vards. The  structures  over  these  boulevards  were  very  care- 
fully designed,  to  secure  pleasing  effects.  The  bridge  over  the 
East  boulevard  is  a  through  plate  girder,  with  a  false  concrete 
arch  side  elevation  and  concrete  spandrel  walls.  The  facing  con- 
crete in  this  structure  is  red,  this  color  having  been  secured  by 
using  red  granite  screenings  and  iron  oxide.  The  line  crosses 
Cedar  avenue  and  Doan  brook  with  one  harmonious  structure, 
consisting  of  a  long  arch  for  the  avenue  with  a  shorter  span 
for  the  stream,  illustrated  herewith. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  joint  line  the  Nickel  Plate  dips  on  a 
Ol5  per  cent,  grade  and  the  Short  Line  raises  on  a  0.3  per  cent. 


Kinsman  road,  a  special  design  was  adopted  for  the  crossing. 
This  is  a  prominent  highway,  crossing  the  line  at  an  angle  of 
65  deg.,  and  a  38  ft.  roadway  with  double  street  car  line  and 
two  8  ft.  sidewalks  are  provided.  The  structure  has  a  clear 
span  over  the  tracks  of  87  ft.  6  in,,  providing  for  six  tracks,  which 
it  is  expected  will  be  required  at  this  point.  The  roadway  is 
supported  between  steel  arch  ribs  encased  in  concrete  resting 
on  concrete  abutments,  carried  down  lo  solid  rock.  The  details 
of  the  abutments  are  shown  herewith ;  also  a  photograph  of  the 
east  abutment  before  the  erection  of  the  arch  ring.  Five  steel 
hangers  hung  from  each  of  the  steel  arch  ribs  and  encased  in 
concrete  support  the  floor.    The  floor  beams  are  built-up  Si 
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encased  in  concrete.  The  floor  slabs  are  continuous,  encasing 
steel  stringers.  They  have  a  ma.iimum  thickness  of  1  ft,  4  in. 
under  the  street  car  tracks  and  9  in,  under  the  roadway.  The 
reinforcement  in  the  floor  slab  under  the  track  consists  of  ^ 
in,  longitudinal  bars  spaced  9  in,  center  to  center  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  reinforced  planes.  In  the  remainder  of  the  slab 
a  single  set  of  ]/]  in.  longitudinal  bars  is  spaced  12  in,  center  to 
center,  and  a  single  set  of  transverse  bars  of  the  same  size,  bent 
as  shown  in  the  detailed  drawing  herewith,  are  spaced  6  in.  cen- 
ter to  center,  and  in  addition  l^-m.  bars  set  on  6-in,  centers,  are 
looped  around  each  stringer.  The  railing  is  of  ornamental  con- 
crete with  paneled  faces.  The  lower  surface  of  the  concrete  over 
each  track  is  protected  from  locomotive  gases  by  ^-in,  cast  iron 
smoke  plates  2  ft  6  in.  wide.  The  steel  arch  was  3-hinged,  with 
pins  at  the  shoe  plates  and  at  the  crown.  Concrete  in  the  arch 
ribs  are  placed  between  A  and  B  lirst,  then  between  B  and  C, 
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of  the  line  used  high  ( 

At  some  points  the  vertical  drop  was  as  great  as  40  ft.  An  open 
chute,  supported  on  cables  which  also  .served  as  gTiys  for  the 
towers,  carried  the  concrete  to  the  forms.  The  pitch  of  these 
chutes  was  not  less  than  3'A  to  12,  as  it  was  found  that  the  con- 
crete did  not  run  freely  on  a  flatter  slope.  For  work  close  to 
the  lower  where  the  drop  from  the  main  trough  would  have 
been  too  high,  an  opening  was  made  in  the  chute  beyond  the 
form  and  a  second  chute  with  the  fall  at  right  angles  to  the  main 
chute  carried  the  concrete  to  the  desired  location  and  elevation. 

In  excavating  at  Aetna  road  a  good  grade  of  gravel  was  found, 
and  to  utilize  this  a  gravel  washing  plant  was  installed.  The 
excavated  gravel  was  dumped  onto  the  platform  of  the  washing 
plant  from  a  clam  shell  bucket,  and  after  washing  it  was  elevated 
to  1  in.  and  ;^-in.  screens  at  the  proper  inclination,    A  gravel 
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Rear  Elevation. 
Abutment  and  Skewback  for  Kinsman  Road  Arch. 


and  after  the  erection  of  the  closing  angles  at  the  center  hinge, 
between  A  and  A. 

The  Short  Line  at  this  point  parallels  the  tracks  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company,  and  when  the  street  was  elevated  over  that 
company's  tracks  several  years  ago,  the  retaining  wall  on  the 
south  side  of  the  street  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  lEie  then 
proposed  belt  line  was  designed  to  provide  for  an  additional 
height  to  carry  the  street  when  il  became  necessary  to  raise 
it  over  the  Short  Line  tracks.  This  wall  connects  with  the  south 
end  of  the  west  abutment.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  future  a 
yard  will  be  built  adjoining  the  line  on  the  west  between  Kins- 
man road  and  tunnel  No,  2,  and  to  provide  for  that  probability 
the  west  abutments  of  all  street  crossings  in  that  section  were 
designed  to  be  used  as  piers  in  case  the  street  bridges  are 
lengthened. 

The  contractors  for  the  concrete  work  on  the  eastern  section 


storage  of  50  yds.  and  sand  storage  of  30  yds.  was  provided.  The 
storage  bins  discharged  to  the  level  of  the  mixer-feeding  plat- 
form, which  also  was  connected  with  a  cement  car,  A  J4-yd, 
Smith  mixer  produced  15  yds,  per  hour  under  these  conditions. 

From  Aetna  road  south  to  beyond  the  Pennsylvania  tracks  thp 
road  runs  through  a  deep  cut,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  about 
55  ft.,  and  at  the  points  where  it  is  necessary  to  carry  existing 
streets  or  railway  tracks  over  this  cut  concrete  tunnel  sections 
were  built  and  were  then  back-filled  to  the  original  grade.  The 
northerly  tunnel,  known  as  No.  2,  is  the  longest,  being  773  ft. 
The  Erie,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  and  the  Newburgh  and 
South  Shore,  a  switching  road  of  the  American  Steel  &  Wire 
Company,  all  run  over  this  tunnel,  and  the  problem  of  caring  for 
these  railways  during  construction  was  difficult.  The  north 
portal  is  just  north  of  the  Erie  crossing,  and  it  was  found  ad- 
visable to  shift  the  tracks  of  that  company 
I  izecl  by  V 
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allow  the  tunnel  work  to  be  completed  nearly  to  the  portal  and 
then  to  shift  the  tracks  back  over  the  completed  section  of 
the  tunnel  while  the  portal  was  built.  The  crossings  of  the 
other  railways  were  maintained  on  deck  girder  spans  resting;  on 


suspension  bridge  was  decided  on.  This  bridge  is  a  good  example 
of  the  incidental  problems  which  must  constantly  be  met  and 
solved  in  connection  with  construction  work  of  this  character. 
It  is  of  substantial  frame  construction  suspended  from  two  lj4-i"> 
cables,  anchored  in  pits  containing  50  tons  of  pig  iron  on  old 
bridge  ties.  The  cables  are  7  ft.  4  in.  center  to  center,  the  clear 
space  between  timber  trusses  being  6  ft. 


South  Abutment  of  KIniman   Road  Arch  Bridge. 

pile  bents  driven  on  each  side  of  ihe  cut  as  (he  work  progressed. 

The  girders  thus  used  were  the  ones  provided  for  the  second 
track  of  the  Cuyahoga  river  viaduct,  and  after  they  have  served 
for  these  temporary  crossings  ihey  will  be  erected  in  that  struc- 


U 
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Half  Section  and   Half  Elevation  of  Kli 


Road  Arch. 


ture.  The  opening  of  this  cut  blocked  pedestrian  travel  in  such 
a  way  that  it  was  necessarj'  to  provide  a  temporary  foot  bridge 
south  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  tracks  to  care  for  this  travel. 
The  location  required  a  340-ft.  span,  and  to  avoid  driving  piles 
in  the  slope,  thus  obstructing  steam  shovel  and  concrete  work,  a 


A'f^C/  ■sSfCT/OV  OF  TWiMCL 

Crots  Sections  of  Tunnel   No.  2. 

The  material  encountered  in  tunnel  No.  2  cut  was  gravel  and 
fine  water-bearing  sand.  The  excavation  was  handled  by  steam 
shovel  down  to  about  the  elevation  of  sub-grade  and  by  a  small 
Thew  shovel  below  sub-grade  for  the  tunnel  invert.  Some  of 
the  material  was  removed  in  scale  boxes  carried  on  narrow  gage 
cars  and  used  for  back-filling  over  tunnel  No.  1  and  the  Harvard 

The  concrete  in  the  tunnel  section  was  placed  in  three  separate 
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stages;  first,  the  invert;  second,  the  side  wall  up  to  the  springing 
line;  and  third,  the  arch  ring.  Concrete  was  supplied  by  a 
storage  and  mixing  plant  on  the  original  ground  elevation  located 
a  short  distance  east  of  the  work,  this  location  being  well  adapted 
to  bringing  in  the  concrete  materials  shipped  in  over  the  W.  & 
L,  E.  The  material  was  hauled  in  cars  to  the  mixer,  which  wa? 
located  midway  between  the  ends  of  the  tunnel  at  the  top  of 
the  east  slope  of  the  excavation.  The  concrete  was  handled  from 
the  mixer  into  small  cars  hauled  on  a  narrow  gage  track  in  the 
bottom  of  the  excavated  section.  The  invert  was  placed  direct 
from  these  cars.  For  placing  the  side  walls  the  buckets  were 
lifted  from  the  car  trucks  by  a  locomotive  crane  and  dumped  into 
the  wall  forms.  In  placing  the  arch  the  car  bodies  were  picked 
up  in  the  same  manner  and  the  concrete  dumped  into  small  push 
cars  running  on  a  narrow  gage  track  over  the  arch  forms  on  the 
center  line  of  the  tunnel.  The  arch  forms  were  supported  on 
8-in.  wedges  set  between  the  wall  plates,  so  that,  when  a  section 
of  concrete  had  set,  the  wedges  could  be  drawn,  the  form  dropped 
on  rollers  running  on  the  lower  wall  plate,  and  75-ft.  sections  of 
the  arch  form  moved  ahead  by  a  donkey  engine. 

Two  cross  sections  were  used  in  timnel  No.  2,  the  lighter  sec- 
tion being  222  ft.  long,  located  at  the  south  end,  where  the  fill  is 
about  10  ft.  shallower  than  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance. 
Both  sections  are  reinforced  with  ^-in.  square  bars.  Longi- 
tudinal liars  are  placed  in  the  end  sections  only,  spaced  about 
2  ft.  center  to  center  in  the  inner  reinforcing  plane.  The  lateral 
bars  are  spaced  6  in.  center  to  center  in  both  the  upper  and  the 


Retaining  Wall  and  Short  Tunnel  Under  Street. 


which  are  carried  over  arched  sections  simitar  to  the  tunnels. 
Cannon  and  Booth  streets  which  have  foundation  conditions  like 
tunnel  No.  2,  have  sections  identical  with  it.  Tunnel  No.  1  is 
considerably  modified  from  the  plan  of  No.  2,  because  rock  level 
at  that  point  is  about  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  springing  line, 


C/fOSS   SECTI^ 


Section  of  Tunnel  No.  1;   Cleveland  Short  Line. 


lower  planes.  Drainage  is  provided  by  two  18-in.  vitrified  pipes 
outside  of  the  side  walls  and  two  l2-in  pipes  inside  the  section, 
approximately  at  sub-grade  level.  Expansion  joints  are  spaced 
about  50  ft.  apart. 

Tunnel  No.  1  is  343  ft.  long  and  extends  under  Broadway  and 
the  C.  &  P.  tracks.    Between  these  tunnels  there  are  three  streets 


Tunnel  No.  2,  Showing  Forma  for  Concrete  A'^t1^. 


permitting  the  section  of  the  tunnel  below  that  point  to  be  con- 
siderably lightened.  No  invert  is  provided  and  the  side  walls 
are  not  reinforced.  The  section  of  the  arch  ring  is  spread  at  the 
springing  line  to  secure  ample  bearing  on  the  rock.  The  arch 
construction  at  Harvard  avenue  is  similar  to  that  of  tunnel  No.  1, 
except  that  the  foundation  of  the  skewbacks  runs  down  to  sub- 
grade  elevation,  at  which  point  solid  rock  was  encountered. 

A  large  amount  of  water  flows  from  the  water-bearing 
material  surrounding  tunnel  No.  2,  and  the  space  intervening 
between  No,  2  and  No.  1,  to  care  for  which  one  24-in.  pipe  is 
laid  along  each  side  of  tunnel  No,  1  below  sub-grade.  Four-inch 
cast  iron  weepers  are  placed  every  15  ft,  just  above  sub-grade, 
and  also  at  the  springing  line  of  the  arch.  Eight  4-in.  wrought 
iron  pipe  telegraph  and  signal  wire  conduits  are  carried  from  end 
lo  end  in  the  arch  ring  masonry  of  all  these  tunnel  sections.  The 
se^er  in  Broadway  at  the  north  end  of  tunnel  No.  1  was  so  low 
that  it  encroached  on  the  limits  of  the  tunnel  section,  and  a  special 
design  had  to  be  made  to  care  tor  it.  Steel  trusses  each  side  of 
the  sewer  take  the  weight,  and  the  entire  construction  was 
encased  in  concrete. 

A  short  distance  west  of  tunel  No.  1  the  line  crosses  Mill  creek 
on  a  60-ft,  fill  and  the  stream  is  carried  under  this  fill  with  a 
4S-ft.  arch;  1,500  ft,  further  west  a  second  crossing  of  this  same 
strcim  is  made  on  an  8S-ft.  fill  with  a  50-ft.  arch  (or  the  stream 
and  a  box  subway  for  a  branch  track  of  the  B.  &  O.  On  account 
of  the  height  this  fill  was  made  in  two  lifts,  the  first  lift  being 
carried   up  half  the  1 
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swilch-back  around  the  point  of  the  hill,  shown  in  the  left  of  the 
photograph,  A  second  trestle  was  built  on  this  fill  and  material 
(lumped  from  it  to  bring  the  grade  to  the  desired  level.  The 
Mill  creek  arch  and  the  method  of  making  this  fill  are  shown  in 
an  accompanying  photograph. 
From  Mill  Creek  Junction  west,  which  is  the  point  of  connec- 


Signal  Company  all-olectric 
rant  indications.  The  illnsti 
crossing.  The  interlocking 
typical  of  the  constnictinn 
c.Ntcn';ively  fur  this  purpose 
At  the  . 


tion  with  the  L.  E.  &  P.,  the  line  i) 


There 


Short 
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interlocking  plant  with  upper  quad- 
itiou  shows  the  plant  at  the  B.  &  O. 
tower  of  white  concrete  blocks  is 
.vhich  the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  has  nsf<l 
n  the  la<t  two  years. 
1  of  the  Short  Line  with  the  Lake 
the  west  bound  track  is  depressed  under  the 


T(fpical  Sect/en 


Detallt  of  Suspension  Foot  Bridge. 


o>n3ide['able  heavy  earth  work  on  this 
structure  is  a  high  steel  viaduct  over 
Ohio  canal  and  the  C.  T.  &  V.  branch 
duct  is  1,988  fl.  long, 
Between  the  viaduct  and  the 
I- 


and  the  C.  L.  &  W.  branch  of  the  B.  &  O. 
grade.     Each   crossing   is   protected    \ 


iection,  and  the  principal 

the  Cuyahoga  river,  the 
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heigbi  of  about  160  ft. 
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Mill  Creek  Fill,  Showing  Switchback  Uied  in  Conatruetlon. 

One  of  the  stanclard  through  girder  highway  crossiiiKs  on  the 
weslerly  seclioo  of  ihc  line  is  shoun  herewith,  whith  ahn  show?  a 
jjorlioii  of  a  concrete  lliiine  huill  to  tarry  a  small  slreani  nniler  the 
liighway  and  under  the  track,  where,  on  account  of  the  very  scant 
under-clearanee.  it  was  necessary  to  get  an  absohitely  sinoolh 
waterway  to  insure  [iroper  flow. 

The  contractor.'  on  the  section  of  the  line  iMw  under  coii-trnc- 
ti..n  arc  H,  E.  Cidhertson  &  Company,  J.  C,  Cari.nid  &  Coni|.aiiy. 


T 


TicsoN,  Ariz.,  August  19.  1911. 
Mv   De.\r   Bov:— Do   yen   think   it   logical   and   just   to   pay   a 
train   (inelnding  engine)   crew  the  same  wages  for  going  over 
the  freight  district  with  a  light  caboose  as  with  50  or  75  cars? 
Be  careful  how  you  answer. 

.\s  I  understand  it,  the  trahi-mile  was  adopted  as  a  unit  of 
compensation  for  employees  on  the  theory  that  piece  work  re- 
wards the  deserving  and  promotes  efficiency.  Whatever  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  piece  work  theory,  t  have  never  been 
able  to  reconcile  its  applicability  to  train  service.  A  man  oper- 
ating a  machine  in  a  shop  can  stop  or  start  his  individual  ma- 
chine,  can  save  steam  power  or  electric  current  without  seri- 
ously inconveniencing  his  fellow  workers  or  the  general  opera- 
lion  of  the  plant,  A  railway  train  cannot  move  regardless  of 
all  (tliicr  trains  on  the  road.  Such  independence  of  function 
will  cause  either  a  criminal  collision  or  an  expensive  blockade. 
.\  train  must,  therefore,  niiive  acciirding  to  a  lime-lahle  and 
iirder.*.  The  space  occupied  by  a  train,  unlike  a  stationary  ma- 
chine, is  so  variable  that  time  i>ecomcs  the  essence  of  the  propo- 
sition. The  train  crew  cannot  be  allowed  that  freedom  of  ac- 
tion which  permits  of  piece  work.  Too  many  arbitrary  condi- 
tions ;ire  necessarily  imposed  to  warrant  a  very  extended  appli- 
cation (if  a  practical  bonus  system.  One  delayed  train  will  upset 
the  whole  day's  combination.  On  the  other  hand,  the  task  im- 
posed upon  a  train  crew  is  c.\tremely  definite  and  easy  to  meas- 
ure, when  ihc  equation  can  be  solved  tor  all  the  variables. 

So  fallacious  a  unit  of  compensation  as  the  train-mile  breeds 
numerous  illogical  practices.  We  penalize  ourselves  every  time 
we  run  a  train  without  full  tonnage.  Conditions  of  tragic  may 
demand  quick  movement  regardless  of  tonnage,.  When  business 
is  heavy  terminals  are  congested  and  empty  equipment  is  scarce. 
We  all  know  that  the  way  to  relieve  congested  terminals  is  lo 
run  light,  fast  trains.  This  serves  a  double  purpose,  rcheving 
the  terminals  and  increashig  the  earning  [>ower  of  the  equip- 
ment. Unfortunately  our  fundamental  conception  is  so  dis- 
torted that  we  m'ulcl  ourselves  in  money  by  doing  that  whicli  is 
an  obvious  necessity.  Why  not  so  arrange  our  methods  that  we 
can  be  rewarded  for  quick  judgment  and  prompt  action? 

.\  shop  workman  sups,  sleeps  and  breakfasts  at  his  own  home. 
.\  train  crew  must  have  increased  expenses  when  away  from  the 
home  terminal.  A  train  crew  would  really  be  ahead  of  the  game 
as  far  as  expenses  are  concerned  if  a  round  trip  could  be  made 
within  Ihe  sixteen  hour  limit  and  the  aw  ay- from -home  terminal 
expenses  avoided.  We  say  that  demurrage  is  imposed  primarily 
to  hasten  the  release  of  equipment.  We  claim  that  normally  we 
would   rather  have  the  cars  than   the  dollars  of  demurrage.     If 


cars  are  so  valuable,  how  much  s 

the  hire  ..f  the  f.fiv  cars  which  a 

ting  over  the  dislrici  ? 

We  can  work  out  bv  a  mathema 

ical    scheme    for    fuel    consumptii 

f.:rt.     h   is  more  difficult  to  dc 

elTect   of   drastic    laws   caused   bv 

club  converging  hve  stock  runs  in 

states,  legislation  covering  the  mc 
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and  the  Robert  Grace  Conlracling  Company,  TIk 
done  under  the  direction  .if  Samuel  Rockwell,  ch 
the  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  and  the  lines  directly  operated 
by  it,  and  imder  the  personal  sujicrvision  of  J,  H, 
ennineer,    to    bnlh    of    whom    wc    are    indebted 


a  formula  lo  express  the 
)r  service,  .Attempting  to 
trains  has  caused,  in  some 
tilt  of  stock.  Perhaps  this 
ig  the  market  with  delayed 
to  ihink  that  legislation  is 
mr  own  licst  i 
donbt  that  for  a  hcavj 
of  low  grade  conimodities  on  two  or  f< 
train  is  logical  and  economical.  Most  of  the  prairie  roads  are 
single  track.  Most  of  the  distances  lietwecn  the  prairie  cities  arc 
relatively  long.  Stock,  perishahUi  freight  and  merchandise  must 
have  rapid  movement.  Is  it  wise  inidcr  sueli_a,disparily  of  c 
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ditions  lo  make  the  Irain-mile  rigid  and  sacred?  Why  m 
men  by  the  hour,  with  a  monthlj'  guarantee,  and  run  trains 
times  light  and  sometimes  heavy,  sometimes  fast  ; 
slow,  to  meet  actual  conlrolling  condllions  of  traffic?  When 
business  happened  to  be  light,  equipment  plentiful,  and  terminals 
open  we  would  penalize  ourselves  in  wages  for  slower  movement, 
but  would  save  In  fuel,  in  engine  house  expense,  etc.  Just  where 
the  economical  limit  would  be,  just  how  it  would  all  work'  out, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  do  say,  however,  that  the  old  methods 
can  be  improved  when  we  start  from  proper  basic  conceptions.  1 
do  not  believe  that  we  yet  understand  the  relation  between  in- 
creased cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment  and  decreased  wages 

Perhaps  because  I  had  the  honor  of  braking  on  a  way  freight 
I  have  never  outgrown  the  idea  of  the  practical  trainman  that  a 
local  freight  is  a  traveling  switch  engine  and  a  peddler  of 
1_  C.  L.  merchandise.  Whatever  may  be  the  showing  as  to  per- 
centage of  tractive  power  utilized  I  am  unable  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  a  way  freight  dragging  in  and  out  of  passing  tracks  all  day 
with  a  lot  of  through  cars.  The  claim  is  often  made  that  a  few 
big  trains  can  be  easily  handled  by  the  despatcher,  because  the 
number  of  meeting  points  is  decreased.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
this  seeming  advantage  is  often  more  than  offset  by  the  un wield i- 
ness  of  the  big  train.  Fear  of  censure  tor  delaying  some  im- 
portant train  makes  the  conductor  "leary"  about  starting  and  the 
despatcher  timid  about  directing  a  prompt  movement.  When  we 
begin  wrong,  how  not-to-do-it  methods  always  follow.  The  chief 
despatcher  will  let  freight  be  delayed  in  a  yard  for  a  full  train 
with  power  needed  at  (he  other  end,  if  he  can  start  a  light  caboose 
without  its  being  included  in  the  average  train  load  showing. 
How  much  better,  and  how  much  easier,  to  run  two  fractional 
trains  in  the  direction  of  unbalanced  traffic  than  one  light  caboose 
and  another  dreary  drag!  The  shipper,  only  a  hard-headed  busi- 
ness man,  takes  the  same  view.  He  becomes  skeptical  of  all  our 
statements,  before  commissions  or  elsewhere,  because  of  our  fre- 
quent seeming  lack  of  judgment. 

Let  us  not  spend  too  much  time  in  discussion  as  lo  theoretical 
possibilities.  My  assertions  can  be  either  proved  or  disproved 
by  actual  demonstration.  In  the  next  labor  agreements  you  make 
include  a  stipulation  for  experiment  on  some  division.  My  pre- 
diction is  that  if  you  can  convince  the  labor  leaders  of  your  fair- 
ness they  will  give  the  scheme  a  trial  for  the  sake  of  more  pos- 
sible lime  at  home.  With  a  full  trial  the  results  will  speak  for 
themselves.  Success  in  such  matters  is  made  possible  only  by  en- 
listing the  most  intelligent  efforts  of  all  concerned.  Let  your 
officials  and  employees  understand  that  you  do  not  claim  lo 
know  it  all,  that  you  believe  in  their  practical  intelligence  as  well 
as'  in  your  own,  that  ideas  are  greater  than  men,  and  that  right 
wrongs  no  man. 

Railways  have  grown  so  fast  that  our  conceptions  of  working 
units  have  sometimes  outstripped  practical  possibilities  in  per- 
formance. Too  frequently  we  make  the  unit  too  large.  There 
must  be  a  practical  limit  beyond  which  the  train  becomes  too  long 
for  an  economical  unit  of  movement.  The  fact  that  we  should 
have  elasticity  rather  than  rigidity  in  the  size  of  our  economical 
train  emph.nsi/es  the  necessity  for  defining  the  elastic  limit.  Prac- 
tical experience  and  sound  judgment  must  aid  in  interpreting  and 
applying  not  only  the  laws  of  matter  and  physical  nature,  but 
the  laws  of  sociology  and  human  nature  as  well.  After  the 
lading  for  the  trip  is  discharged,  the  car  can  not  be  sold  or 
abandoned,  as  was  the  flat  boat  which  Abraham  Lincoln  helped 
to  float  down  the  Mississippi  river  to  New  Orleans.  Have  you 
not  seen  cars  pulled  to  pieces  in  big  trains,  have  you  not 
seen  freight  delayed  in  a  manner  to  suggest  to  an  innocent  by- 
stander that  the  road  was  perhaps  running  its  last  train  and  giv- 
ing its  cars  their  last  load? 

The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  big  train  is  lo  hold  back  and 

combine  in  large  lots  cars  destined  to  the  same  point  and  to  the 

s.7:iie  consignee.      UVien  a  iv/ioJe  train  can  be  unloaded  at  the 

'■'  :p's  side  at  tidewater,  or  at  n  large  consuming  plant,  the  sys- 


tem is  ideal.  The  trouble  begins  with  the  small  consignee.  In- 
stead of  giving  him  a  regular,  systematic  delivery  of  the  five  or 
ten  cars  which  he  can  unload  each  day,  our  tendency  is  to  bring 
in  twenty-five  or  fifty  cars  every  five  days  or  so,  and  then  ex- 
press our  horrified  astonishment  at  his  failure  to  release  promptly. 
No,  we  should  not  run  special  trains  of  five  or  ten  cars  for  each 
consignee.  What  we  should  do  is  to  waleh  the  matter  so  care- 
fully that  we  can  feel  certain  we  are  considering  all  the  factors 
of  expense  as  well  as  that  of  seeming  light  tonnage.  It  may, 
under  given  conditions,  be  cheaper  to  run  light  trains  than  to 
put  on  expensive  switch  engines,  to  relieve  unnecessary  conges- 
tion in  receiving  terminals  than  to  increase  overtime  and  demor- 
alize the  road  by  pulling  out  drawbars  when  sawing  by  at  short 
passing  tracks.  Sometimes  money  can  be  saved  by  balancing 
motive  power  as  between  steep  and  level  territory. 

As  a  good  soldier  and  a  faithful  hired  hand  you  must  build 
up  for  yourself  and  your  superiors  the  best  possible  record  for 
train  load.  Carry  out  the  policy  consistently  and  loyally.  At  the 
same  time  study  the  subject.  Do  not  have  to  flag  in,  but  be 
prepared  to  run  as  a  section  of  a  better  unit  of  comparison 
when  the  train  mile  loses  its  first  class  running  rights. 

Speaking  of  running  in  sections,  you  have  doubtless  thought 
how  inconsistent  and  almost  criminally  dangerous  is  the  method 
of  displaying  signals.  We  drill  our  men  to  watch  the  rear  of  the 
train  for  the  presence  of  something,  the  markers,  a  positive  in- 
dication. When  the  markers  are  seen,  the  train  is  complete  and 
the  opposing  train  can  proceed  in  safety.  If  the  train  happens 
to  be  complete  without  displaying  markers,  or  the  markers  are 
overlooked,  the  opposing  train  declines  lo  proceed.  An  avoid- 
able delay  occurs,  but  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  safety  and  away 
from  a  collision.  At  the  head  end,  however,  we  tell  our  men  to 
watch  for  the  absence  of  something,  the  classification  signals,  a 
negative  condition.  When  classification  signals  are  not  seen 
the  train  schedule  is  complete  and  the  opposing  train  proceeds  in 
fancied  safety.  If  the  train  happens  to  be  incomplete  without 
displajing  signals  or  the  signals  are  overlooked,  the  opposing 
train  proceeds  just  the  same.  No  delay  occurs,  but  probably  a 
colhsion,  for  the  error  is  on  the  side  of  danger  and  toward  a 
collision.  The  practice  should  be  reversed.  The  last  or  only  sec- 
tion should  display  classification  signals.  A  positive  indication 
should  replace  a  negative.  Can  the  train  rules  committee  of  the 
ladylike  American  Railway  Association  beal  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  this  unprotected  draw?  Cases  of  such 
avoidable  collisions  can  be  cited,  even  though  "we  never  had  one 

Some  roads  prefer  special  schedules  and  extra  trains  to  move- 
ment in  sections.  On  the  good  old  Big  Four  we  handled  every- 
thing possible  in  sections.  I  think  this  latter  method  the  better. 
Theoretically  yardmen,  section  men,  tower  men  and  all  ethers 
should  be  always  prepared  for  extra  trains.  Practically,  the  n-ore 
infonnation  that  can  be  disseminated  amiing  intelligent  men 
the  more  ctFeclively  can  they  co-operate  in  preventing  disaster  or 
delay.  There  are  fewer  unlocked  switches  and  fewer  unspiked 
rails  when  information  is  not  Iccked  in  the  despatchcr's  office 
and  not  spiked  down  by  too  many  train  orders. 
Affectionately,  your  own, 


The  new  railway  from  the  Bay  of  Caraqnez,  Ecuador,  to  Quito, 
which  is  being  constructed  by  a  French  company,  is  making  rapid 
progress.  In  the  early  part  of  1911  trains  were  in  operation  as 
far  as  Calceta,  a  distance  of  34  miles.  The  total  length  of  this 
line  friim  the  coast  !o  Quito  is  186  miles,  being  much  less  than 
that  traversed  by  the  older  railway  from  Guayaquil.  The  route 
passes  through  a  fertile  region,  capable  of  being  developed  so  that 
immense  quantities  of  cocoa  and  other  valuable  agricultural  prod- 
ucts can  be  grown  with  a  minimum  outlay  of  capital  and  labor. 
A  branch  from  Calceta  to  Ricauarte  via  Canuto  and  Chone  has 
been  authorized,  also  another  branch  w^ic(i/is>  tOkftid^nS  'he 
D..1.  riv„  .nd  t.,min.te  .1  CUyS*  ^lOOglC' 
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ELECTRIC    RAILWAY    CONVENTION. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  was  held  in  Atlantic  City,  October  10-13.  The  fol- 
lowing; abstracts  of  committee  reports  and  discussions  cover  such 
of  the  subjects  as  are  of  the  most  interest  to  our  readers. 

BLOCK    SICN.\LS    FOR  ELECTRIC   RAILWAYS. 

The  committee,  acting  on  instructions  from  the  two  associa- 
tions named,  held  meetings  in  New  York  in  January,  Chicago  in 
March,  and  Pittsburgh  in  June ;  and  conferences  were  had  with 
manufacturers  of  apparatus  and  also  with  steam  railway  men. 
The  report  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  block  system  and  a 
few  brief  historical  paragraphs.  The  comniittee  secured  informa- 
tion by  circulars  from  such  electric  railways  as  are  using  the 
space-interval  system  and  from  a  list  of  SO  such  roads  it  appears 
that  10  use  automatic  signals  with  continuous  track  circuits. 
Signals  made  by  ihe  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  are  in 
use  on  the  Auburn  &  Northern,  the  Boston  Elevated,  the  Hudson 
&  Manhattan,  the  Illinois  Traction,  the  Interborough  Rapid  Tran- 
sit, the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  and  the  Syracuse,  Lake  Shore 
&  Northern.  Signals  made  by  the  General  Electric  Company  are 
used  on  the  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago.  Signals  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral  Railway  Signal  Company  are  used  on  the  Hudson  &  Man- 
hattan and  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company's  lines. 

The  Boston  &  Worcester  Street  Railway,  operating  48  miles  of 
line,  of  which  60  per  cent,  is  double-track,  uses  the  O'Bryan  sys- 
tem, made  by  the  railway  company.  This  system  is  automatic, 
but   without  continuous  track  circuits. 

Nineteen  companies  use  some  kind  of  automatic  apparatus 
actuated  by  a  trolley  contact  device,  the  principal  makers  repre- 
sented being  the  United  States  Electric  Signal  Company,  the 
Nachod  Signal  Company  and  the  Eureka  Automatic  Block  Sig- 
nal Company.  Sixteen  companies  use  light  signals  controlled  by 
hand  levers  operated  by  the  conductor  or  motorman.  The  To- 
ronto &  York  Radial  Railway  Uses  the  Simmen  despatching  sys- 
tem. Three  companies  use  the  Blake  signal  (not  a  block  signal), 
and  three  use  the  Stromberg-Carlson.  Seventeen  companies  re- 
port trolley  contact  and  hand-operated  signals  as  having  been  in 
use  five  years  or  more;  a  few  of  them  nine  or  ten  years. 

The  report  contains  a  copy  of  the  bill  to  make  block  signal- 
ing compulsory,  which  was  sent  to  congress  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  1903,  with  extracts  from  the  commis- 
sion's report  on  this  subject.  (This  bill  is  still  before  Congress.) 
The  committee  also  presents  a  transcript  of  the  law  of  Wiscon- 
sin, passed  this  year,  empowering  the  railway  commission  of 
that  state  to  require  the  use  of  the  block  system  "or  other  safely 
device  or  measure  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  operation  .  .  . 
reasonably  safe."  The  similar  action  of  Indiana,  which  goes  into 
effect  next  January,  is  also  noticed  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commissions  appear  to  have  authority  to  require 
the  installation  of  block  signals  in  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  New  York,  Nevada.  Oklahoma,  Oregon  and  South 
Dakota.  No  mandatory  order  has  been  promulgated  in  any  of 
these  states.     The  Indiana  Commission  is  actively  studying  the 

Twenty  companies  have  reported  to  the  committee  iheir  plans 
for  new  signaling  to  be  installed  this  year  or  in  the  immediate 
future.     The  principal  items  under  this  head  are  as  follows: 

Public  Service  Corporation,  Newark,  N.  J.;  121  additional 
blocks;  U.  S.  Electric. 

Hudson  Valley,  Glens  Falls,  N.  \'. ;  5  miles  additional;   U.  S. 

Wheeling  Traction.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  45  miles  trolley  eon- 
tact;   is  trying  the   Nachod   and  the  U.   S. 

Worcester  Consolidated,  Worcester,  Mass.;  25  miles;  U.  S. 
trolley  contact. 

Chattanooga  R.  &  L.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. ;  4  miles;  Nachod. 

Elmira  &  Seneca  Lake,  Elmira:,  N.  Y. ;  one  additional  block ; 
U.  S. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan,  New  York  Cily;  additional  electro- 
pneumatic;  one  mile. 


Boston  Elevated,  Boston,  Mass.;  additional  elect ro -pn eu matic ; 
3  miles. 

Syracuse  L.  S.  &  N.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  10-S  miles  additional 
(single  track);  Union  S.  &  S.  Co.;  also  on  Rochester  S.  &  E. ; 
16.5  miles;  same  type. 

Boston  &  Worcester,  Boston.  Mass.;  31. S  miles  additional; 
O'Bryan  system.    These  signals  are  mostly  isolated  s 


Ohio  &  Southern  Traction,  Columbus.  Ohio;  7.5  miles;  Strom- 
berg-Carlson. 

Oregon  Electric,  Portland,  Ore.;  7  miles;  automatic,  continu- 
ous track  circuiL 

Washington  &  Rockville,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  3  miles  controlled 
manual ;  Ramsey  system. 

Lehigh  Valley  Transit  Company,  Allentown,  Pa.;  plans  being 
made  by  General  Railway  Signal  Company  for  two  block  sec- 
tions; signaling  of  60  miles  contemplated. 

Waterloo,  C.  F.  &  N.,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  will  install  signals  at 

Cedar  Rapids  &  Iowa  City,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa ;  intends  to 
signal  25  miles. 

Roanoke  R.  &  L.,  Roanoke,  Va. ;  plans  to  signal  ten  miles. 

This  concludes  the  report  proper.  The  committee  deems  it 
unwise  to  formulate  definite  conclusions  because  of  the  constant 
development  going  on  in  the  art  of  signaling,  but  thinks  that, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  prai^ieable  to  make  recommendations  a  year 
hence.  The  committee  believes  it  desirable  to  divide  electric  rail- 
ways for  signaling  purposes  into  five  classes,  namely:  single 
track  suburban,  low  speed;  single  track  interurban,  higher  speed; 
single  track  interurban,  highest  speed,  with  long  time  intervals; 
same   with   more   frequent   trains;   double  track,   with   very   fre- 

The  appendices  make  up  five-sixths  of  the  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  report.  These  contain  carefully  prepared  and  elementary 
descriptions  of  track  circuit  systems  and  control  circuits,  most 
of  the  material  having  been  furnished  by  the  General  Railway 
Signal  Company  and  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company;  light 
signals,  as  used  on  the  lines  of  the  Pennsylvania  Terminal,  New 
York  Cily;  relays  and  semaphore  signal  mechanisms;  illustrated 
descriptions  of  recent  installations  on  the  Illinois  Traction  Sys- 
tem and  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company's  line;  Kins- 
man block  system,  with  a  counling-in  and  counting-out  appa- 
ratus ;  the  Nachod  signal ;  the  Blake  despatchers'  apparatus ;  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company's  and  the  Western  Electric 
Company's  selectors;  the  Baird  and  the  Stromberg-Carlson  sys- 
tems: the  Sandwich  selector;  the  United  Stales  Electric  Com- 
pany's selector  system ;  the  Gill  selector  and  the  Simmen 
despatching  system.  Prentice's  wireless  automatic  train  stop  in- 
stalled on  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Toronto,  is  mentioned,  but 
only  briefly  described,  reference  being  made  to  the  illustrated 
account  of  the  system  which  was  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazelle,  June  23,  1911. 

EXPRESS  .\ND  FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 

The  committee  on  express  and  freight  traffic  gathered  informa- 
tion from  110  companies  concerning  the  way  in  which  they  deal 
with  merchandise  traffic  and  the  success  that  has  attended  the 
operation  of  that  department.  The  data  is  summarized  in  three 
tables :  One  for  the  north  Atlantic  states,  one  for  the  south  At- 
lantic stales  and  one  for  the  northern  central  states.  Of  the  110 
companies  reporting  92  do  either  express  or  freight  business. 
Only  four  companies  report  any  rcslrielions  in  connection  with 
their  franchises.  The  92  companies  do  merchandise  business  in 
917  cities  and  towns.  Twenty-seven  companies  employ  solicitors 
and  37  do  not ;  the  rest  do  not  answer  as  to  this  point.  Eighti*- 
companies  carry  newspapers,  18  of  which  use  express  c 


additi 


to  carrying  papers  on  passenger  cars;  26 
this  work  free  and  many  others  at  very  low  rates, 
eastern  roads  carry  baggage  in  express  cars,  but 
in  the  West  carry  it  largely  on  passenger  cars, 
panics   in   the   Atlantic   stales   reporting   as   to   ta 
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check  it  without  charge,  but  in  the  West  half  the  companies 
check  baggage  free.  Sixty-three  companies  carry  milk,  the  rate 
in  nearly  all  eases  being  about  li-i  cents  a  gallon.  On  most  of 
the  roads  freight  and  express  business  has  been  established  since 
the  year  1900.  Twenty-four  companies  report  that  it  is  profitable 
to  carry  freight  at  steam  road  rates,  in  motor  cars,  running 
singly,  and  20  say  that  it  is  not.  Twenty-two  companies  assist 
shippers  by  finding  a  market  for  their  farm  produce,  six  of  them 
making  a  charge  for  the  service.  Forty-four  companies  carry 
carload  freight. 

The  committee  iinds  a  great  diversity  of  methods  in  operation 
in  accounting  and  in  equipment,  but  concludes  that  all  of  the 
different  methods  are  in  the  main  satisfactory,  the  differences 
having  been  necessitated  by  local  conditions.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  standardization  of  methods  is  important.  Electric 
lines  now  isolated  are  likely  to  be  connected  and  through  service 
will  demand  uniformity.  Agreement  should  be  had  on  uniform 
standard,  for  comparison,  of  car  hours,  car  miles  or  ton  miles. 
The  express  and  freight  business  having  proved  profitable,  all 
possible  energy  should  be  put  forth  towards  its  extension,  and 
the  association  should  promote  study  of  the  subject.  Solicitors 
should  be  engaged ;  shippers  and  their  interests  should  be  studied, 
and  the  establishment  of  new  industries  should  be  fostered. 

QUESTION  BOX. 

The  Engineering  Association  issues  a  report  each  year  called 
the  Question  Box,  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  bearing  on  the  practical  results  obtained  in 
street  railway  service.  A  number  of  the  questions  have  a  bear- 
ing on  all  railway  operations. 

Poles  and  Crossarms. — It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  street 
railway  men  that  crossarms  or  limber  exposed  to  the  air  and 
not  in  contact  with  the  ground  should  not  be  painted  until  thor- 
oughly dry;  because  the  paint,  if  prematurely  applied,  imprisons 
the  sap  and  causes  it  to  sour  and  so  bring  about  rot.  Some  road.<i 
paint  their  crossarms  as  soon  as  they  are  received  from  the 
maker,  "because  they  have  no  time  to  wait,"  and  take  the  eon- 
sequences,  though  it  is  recommended  that  it  would  be  better  to 
put  them  up  as  they  are.  if  time  is  of  value,  and  then  paint  them 
later  when  they  have  dried.  This  does  not  apply  to  the  paint, 
which  should  In  any  event  be  applied  to  the  surfaces  in  contact 
between  any  two  pieces  so  as  lo  keep  moisture  away  from  these 
surfaces.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the 
value  of  creosoting  crossarms.  That  it  protects  the  wood  and 
is  economical  from  the  standpoint  of  durability  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  held  that  the  painted  arm  is  so  much  stronger  than  the 
creosoted  that  it  is  preferable  on  that  account.  As  to  the  treat- 
ment of  poics  and  arms  best  adapted  to  successfully  withstand 
the  ravages  of  an  arid  country,  there  were  but  two  replies.  One 
gave  "avanarius  carbolinium,"  and  the  other  "none."  There  was 
comparatively  little  data  produced  regarding  the  relative  life  of 
treated  and  untreated  chestnut  and  cedar  to  poles.  The  life  of 
either  in  Pennsylvania  average  from  12  to  15  years  when  ihey  are 
not  treated;  as  to  what  they  would  be  when  treated  there  was 
no  information.  Westinghouse,  Church,  Kerr  &  Company  said 
that  cedar  poles  are  benefited  more  by  treatment  than  chestnut 
and  that  the  treating  of  green  chestnut  poles  adds  but  very  little 
to  their  life.  As  for  the  substitution  of  concrete  for  wooden 
poles,  it  has  been  found  to  be  "satisfactory  but  costly." 

High  Tension  Voltage.— \  peculiar  condition  of  aflfairs  is  re- 
vealed by  the  question,  "What  do  you  call  high  tension?  Why?" 
In  every  case  but  one  the  "why"  was  based  purely  on  local  con- 
ditions. That  one  was  the  case  of  the  Canadian  Board  of  Rail- 
way Commissioners,  who  specify  as  "high  tension"  conductors 
those  having  a  potential  of  10,000  volts  or  over,  though  the  Cana- 
dian railway  official  making  the  report  said  that  it  is  "our  prac- 
tice to  call  all  transmission  and  distributing  lines  with  a  voltage 
of  6,600,  or  over,  hcgh  tension  lines  for  no  particular  reason 
except  to  distinguish  transmission  and  feeder  systems  from  the 
distributing  systems  of  lower  voltage."  One  said  11,000  volts 
was  high  tension  because  it  is  the  only  one  "we  have  that  cannot 


be  handled  while  working."  One  called  33,000  a.  c.  high  tension 
because  it  was  a  short  way  to  distinguish  it  from  d.  c.  Another 
took  13,000  volts  because  that  was  the  only  voltage  in  use  on 
that  road,  where  the  linemen  are  not  allowed  to  work  with  the 
current  on.  Some  simply  took  the  highest  voltage  in  use  and 
called  that  "high,"  whether  it  was  1,000  or  60,000  volts,  while 
one  dropped  as  low  as  750  volts  because  anything  above  that  is 
■  dangerous.  In  short,  the  term  "high  voltage"  is  merely  a  local 
technicality  and  is  mcanmgless  unless  one  knows  the  conditions 
governuig  its  application. 

Batlasl.— In  interurban  work  8  in.  is  regarded  as  the  proper 
depth  of  ballast  to  have  beneath  the  tie,  though  some  think  that 
6  in.  is  enough.  This  presumably  relates  to  broken  stone  and 
gravel,  though  it  is  not  always  so  stated.  One  reply  puts  it  at 
8  in.  for  broken  stone,  IS  in.  for  gravel  and  18  in.  for  cinders. 

Steel  Ties.—lX.  seems  evident  from  the  replies  that  Steel  ties 
are  coming  into  favor,  though  experience  with  them  has  not  yet 
been  of  sufficient  duration  to  firmly  establish  them  as  an  eco- 
nomical proposition. 

CMtveris.—'^ht  question  hinged  on  the  use  of  corrugated  metal 
culverts,  as  compared  with  the  smooth  bore.  The  replies  indi- 
cate that  the  use  of  such  culverts  has  been  satisfactory  even  up 
to  a  diameter  of  72  in.  It  was  suggested  in  one  reply  that  it 
would  be  well  lo  reinforce  all  corrugated  culverts  of  2  ft.  and 
more  in  diameter  where  the  depth  of  the  fill  is  more  than  10  ft. 
As  for  the  small  diameters,  it  is  thought  that  the  corrugations 
offer  considerable  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  "water  and  trash" 
where  the  diameter  is  less  than  24  in.,  which  was,  therefore,  rec- 
ommended by  one  road  for  the  minimum  diameter.  From  the 
replies  received  it  apparently  is  not  common  practice  to  divide  a 
culvert  into  a  number  of  separate  sections  to  prevent  cracking, 
due  tt)  unequal  settlement  or  poor  foundations.  Expansion 
joints  are  used  to  some  extent  whether  the  foundation  be  good 
or  bad;  and,  where  it  is  poor,  poles,  piles  and  timbering  are  used 
to  stiffen  it,  but  other  than  giving  the  culvert  an  ample  bearing 
when  built,  on  a  poor  foundation  no  special  provision  is  ordi- 
narily made  to  prevent  cracking. 

Fuel. — The  reports  on  the  cost  of  unloading  coal  and  delivering 
it  to  the  boiler  form  a  forceful  commentary  on  the  value  of  coal 
handling  apparatus,  especially  where  large  quantities  are  to  be 
moved.  The  best  figures  given  for  taking  coal  from  cars,  dump- 
ing into  concrete  pits  and  delivering  lo  the  hoppers  above  the 
boilers  was  3  cents  per  ton.  In  this  case  the  work  was  done 
with  belt  conveyors,  but  there  is  no  statement  as  to  whether  this 
cost  includes  interest  and  depreciation  charges  or  not.  In  an- 
other case,  where  the  coal  was  unloaded  from  scows  and  was 
passed  through  a  breaker  and  weighing  machine,  the  cost  was  5 
cents,  while  the  same  company  reported  a  cost  of  22  cents  per 
ton,  where  the  work  was  done  by  hand  and  a  wheelbarrow  was 
the  method  -of  conveyance.  With  a  grab  bucket  the  cost  was 
from  IS  to  20  cents.  The  reason  for  burning  wet  coal  seems  lo 
be,  for  the  most  part,  that  it  is  more  easily  handled  and  will 
not  fail  through  the  grates  as  readily  as  when  it  is  dry.  The 
opinion  is  expressed  that  this  saving  just  about  compensates 
for  the  extra  amount  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  the  water 
used.  This  saving  in  coal  is  estimated  at  10  per  cent,,  and  the 
waler  is  applied  in  the  bunker,  where,  in  one  case  where  a  mix- 
ture of  pea  and  slack  coal  is  used,  it  is  given  all  the  water  it 
will  hold.  Such  coal  as  this  reaches  the  stoker  carrying  about 
4  per  cent,  of  moisture.  It  is  considered  that  probably  the  great- 
est saving  in  burning  pea  and  slack  wet  is  in  the  labor.  The 
damp  coal  mats  and  docs  not  fall  through  the  grate  as  badly  as 
dry  coal,  thus  lessening  the  handling  cast.  There  Is  also,  no 
doubt,  a  small  saving  due  to  the  more  even  texture  of  the  full 
bed,  due  to  this  matting  cutting  off  the  excess  air  and  thus  rais- 
ing the  percentage  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Bui  when  the  cost  in 
heat  units  of  evaporating  the  moisture  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, there  is  probably  little  gnin  outside  the  labor.  Where 
bituminous  coal  is  used  it  is  considered  better  lo  burn  it  dry,  as 
wet  coal  is  unprofitable.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  effect  of  wet  coal  on  the  maintenance  charges  of  the  fur- 
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nace  and  stoker.  While  tiie  use  of  a  moderate  amount  of  water 
has  not,  in  one  ca.se,  caused  any  excessive  deterioration  of  the 
grate,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  use  of  too  much  water  on 
the  coal  is  bad.  For  then  the  result  is  that  the  water  will  carry 
sulphuric  acid  from  the  coal  with  it,  which,  when  coming  in 
contact  with  the  cast  and  wrought  iron  of  the  grate,  will  corrode 
it  haclly  and  in  the  course  of  time  completely  destroy  the  grates 
and  stoker.  The  maintenance  of  the  stoker  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased if  the  coal  is  burned  too  wet.  The  coal  should  never  be 
wet  enough  to  drip.  As  for  the  alternate  wet  and  dry  method 
of  burning,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  experience. 

Center  Piate.t. — Opinions  as  to  the  advantages  of  ball  bearing 
center  plates  for  trucks  varies  from  the  statement  that  they 
"have  practically  no  advantage  over  well-lubricated  oil  bearing 
plates''  and  that  they  are  "indispensable."'  The  advantages  cited 
for  the  ball  hearings  are  that  they  lessen  the  flange  wear  of  the 
wheels  and  make  the  cars  ride  more  easily  on  curves.  With  de- 
creased flange  wear  comes  also  a  decrease  in  rail  wear  on  curves. 
The  disadvantage  is  that  they  may  produce  an  objectionable 
swhiging  motion  of  the  car,  especially  on  the  older  types  of 
trucks  and  particularly  where  the  truck  joints  are  somewhat  out 
of  surface.  The  ordinary  lubricated  center  plate  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  reservoir,  which  gives  very  satisfactory  results  as 
long  as  the  oil  remains.  As  for  grease,  it  will  not  stay  between 
the  bearing  surfaces  of  the  center  plates  for  more  than  one  day's 
operation,  and  for  this  reason  an  oil  must  be  used  which  will 
not  cliange  to  grease  in  the  winter.  Machine  lilted  plates  are 
recommended  because  they  hold  the  car  more  steadily  in  the 
matter  of  longitudinal  vibration  than  the  ball  or  roller  bearings, 
thus  providing  a  better  riding  car.  That  the  frictional  resistance 
of  the  center  plate  has  a  decided  influence  on  the  flange  wear  is 
eenceded,  and  it  is  therefore  well  to  have  the  center  plates  thor- 
oughly lubricated,  because  excessive  friction  will  increase  the 
flange  wear.  This  applies  especially  to  the  steel  wheel,  one  road 
saying  that  no  diflference  in  the  wear  of  cast  iron  wheels  could 
be  detected.  It  is  also  necessary  thai  the  weights  should  be 
evenly  distributed  on  the  two  sides  of  the  truck.  In  one  case, 
where  this  was  not  done,  ihe  flange  wear  was  excessive,  but  it 
was  almost  entirely  done  away  with  by  merely  shifting  the  appur- 
tenances on  the  car  so  that  it  was  evenly  balanced  on  its  longi- 
tudinal axis.  The  heavy  weight  on  one  side  produced  an  ex- 
cessive side  bearing  wear,  which  prevented  the  truck  from  having 
a  liberal  lateral  play,  causing  a  lag  on  that  side,  resulting  in 
excessive  flange  wear.  This  same  rule  holds  good  to  some  extent 
relative  to  producing  an  undue  amount  of  friction  in  the  center 

Wheels  and  Axles, — There  seems  to  tie  some  diflicully  experi- 
enced in  removing  solid  steel  wheels  from  the  axle.  This  is 
attributed,  in  part,  to  an  improper  fitting  of  the  wheel  to  the 
axle,  for  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  axle  should  he  highly 
finished  at  the  wheel  seat  and  the  wheel  center  rough  bored 
within  0.002  in.  of  the  pressing  fit  and  then  taken  to  size  with  a 
smooth  finish.  While  lead  mixed  with  machine  oil  should  be 
used.  When  these  precautions  are  taken  most  of  the  difficulty 
will  disappear.  Slill,  it  seems  to  he  a  common  state  of  affairs 
that  a  pressure  of  150  tons  will  have  to  be  used  to  remove  a 
wheel  put  on  with  40  tons ;  and  that,  even  then,  heating  or 
striking  whh  a  sledge  may  be  needed  to  start  it.  The  turning 
of  steel  wheels  is  governed,  for  the  most  part,  by  (he  flange  and 
not  by  the  tread  wear.  If  they  wear  so  (li;it  there  is  a  variation 
of  i^  in.  in  the  circumference  of  wheels  on  the  same  axle  they 
should  be  turned,  but  ordinarily  ihcv  are  run  until  the  flange 
is  cut,  it  being  the  aim  to  wear  out  2  in,  of  tread  with  but  one 
turning.  The  mdeago  of  steel  wheels  on  surface  tracks  is  given 
at  from  90,000  to  150.000  miles  for  a  wear  of  2  in.  (radial)  on 
the  tread.  On  elevated  service  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  re- 
ports 200,000  miles  for  2- in.  radial  wear.  The  difference  in  inter- 
urban  and  city  service  is  shown  hy  the  slalenieiit  that  wheels 
will  run  40  per  cent,  farther  on  the  Trail  than  on  the  girder 
rails.  The  rolled  steel  wheel  has  sjivcn  a  K'"'d  account  of  itself 
in  the  matter  of  loose  wheel*,  for  there  is  an  entire  agreement 


of  experience  to  the  effect  that,  if  properly  fitted,  they  will  not 
become  loose.  As  for  the  built-up  wheel,  there  seems  to  have 
been  considerable  trouble  with  bolts,  nuts  and  tires  working  loose. 
It  is  pretty  well  agreed,  too,  that  flanged  brakeshoes  are  desirable 
and  even  necessary,  especially  on  narrow  tread  wheels.  It  is 
claimed,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  flanged  shoe  increases  the  brak- 
ing effort  fully  25  per  cent,,  besides  holding  the  shoe  in  its  proper 
place  on  the  wheel.  Further  than  this,  they  wear  down  the  wheel 
flange  with  the  tread  and,  it  is  thought,  eliminate  the  chatter.  It 
has  an  advantage  also  at  the  start  in  that  it  adjusts  itself  nicely 
to  the  contour  of  the  flange  and  tread  and  has  a  tendency  to 
wear  off  the  sharp  edges  of  the  flange.  Slack  adjusters  are  con- 
sidered to  have  an  important  influence  in  increasing  wheel  and 
brakeshoe  wear,  and  the  estimates  of  this  increase  run  from  10 
to  15  per  cent.  Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  axles  on  high 
speed  cars  be  limited  to  a  mileage  of  not  over  300,000  miles, 
though  one  road  recommends  200,000.  When  this  mileage  has 
been  obtained  the  axle  should  be  scrapped  in  order  to  safeguard 
against  breakage. 

EDfCATIOK    OF    APPRENTICES. 

The  committee  made  what  was  largely  a  progress  report,  and 
put  forward  some  suggestions  for  a  code  of  apprenticeship 
rules.  The  reason  for  the  report  was  the  need  for  well-trained 
men    and   the   impossibility   of   obtaining   them    under   existing 

The  discussion  of  the  report  brought  out  some  interesting 
points.  ,\i  matters  stand,  it  is  necessary  to  put  up  with  in- 
competent workmen,  men  who  want  a  job  who  are  not  really 
fitted  for  anything  beyond  the  tasks  of  an  ordinary  laborer. 
The  same  condition  holds,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  apprentices.  Through  some  personal  influence  a  boy  is 
put  upon  the  apprentice  force,  not  because  he  is  anxious  to 
learn  a  trade  and  make  himself  fit.  but  because  he  wants  a  job, 
and,  having  secured  that,  his  interest  is  at  an  end, 

ll  was  urged  that,  in  order  for  the  apprentice  to  be  of  the 
greatest  value  afterwards,  he  should  be  given  a  somewhat 
broader  training  than  that  limited  by  the  mere  learning  of  his 
trade;  that  he  should  serve  a  part  of  his  time  in  the  power 
house,  on  the  maintenance  of  way,  and  on  line  work,  and  that 
he  shoujd  he  given  some  experience  in  the  oflices,  so  that  he 
may  be  somewhat  conversant  with  the  executive  work  and  ap- 
preciate the  relation  existing  between  his  own  and  the  other 
departments.  Then,  too,  he  should  be  given  some  classroom 
work,  taken  in  the  company's  time,  so  that  he  should  know  not 
only  the  "how,"  but  the  "why"  of  what  he  does.  It  was  urged 
that  theory  was  necessary  to  back  up  the  practical,  in  order  that 
he  may  do  his  work  intelligently  and  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
is  simply  a  case  of  teaching  a  boy  to  think,  in  prder  that  he 
may  work  most  efficiently.  As  an  example  of  this  method  of 
training,  it  was  urged  that  the  system  in  use  on  the  Atchison, 
Topcka  &   Santa   Fe  should  be  followed. 

Speakers  who  had  no  system  of  classroom  work  to  assist 
them,  gave  preference,  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  appren- 
ticeship, 10  boys  who  had  had  th^  trahiing  afforded  by  manual 
training  schools  and  the  Voung  Men's  Christian  Association, 
because   they   had   this   necessary  theoretical  education. 

The  application  of  the  course  of  apprenticeship,  advocated  hy 
the  committee,  to  power  house  work  was  opposed,  because  it 
has  been  found  that  theoretical  and  technical  training  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  work.  Here 
the  training  is  carried  to  the  point  where  the  men  are  com- 
petent to  fill  supervising  positions. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  development 
of  the  man  rested  with  the  man  and  not  with  the  course.  And, 
tor  that  reason,  it  was  urged  that  the  correspondence  schools 
should  be  encouraged.  With  them  the  initiative  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  individual  rests  on  the  individual  and  not  on 
some  bolstering  up  he  received  from  the  outside. 

Speaking  for  Boston,  Mr.  Winsor  c^ed  attention  to  the 
many   opportunities    existing   lhere-ifrirh;flVaT»(l.\tjii^Aiit!CS    to 
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acquire  a  technical  education,  some  of  the  nighl  schools  giving  a 
training  fully  equal  to  the  best  technical  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  then  the  need  was  for  some  system  that  would  team 
men  in  a  trade,  and  train  men  who  would  be  willing  to  follow 
that  trade  when  it  was  once  learned. 

Of  course  it  was  recognized  that  a  strong  specialist  cannot  be 
developed  unless  there  is  a  broad  general  training  back  of  it 
But  it  is  not  specialists,  but  mechanics  that  are  wanted. 

BUILDINGS    AND    STKUCrUItES. 

The  greater  part  of  this  report  was  applicable  only  to  electric 
railway  practice.  Two  of  the  subjects  treated  in  appendices, 
however,  are  of  broader  application.  These  are :  floor  systems 
and  fire  protection. 

Proper  floor  construction  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
economical  maintenance  of  permanent  buildings.  Concrete 
floors,  with  cement  (inish,  probably  come  first  for  desirable  con- 
struction. A  cement  floor  properly  installed  hardly  requires  any 
maintenance  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory.'  Some  engineers 
go  further  than  this,  advocating  cement  floors  for  offices  and 
men's  rooms.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  cement  floor  will 
be  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  wood  floor  for  the  latter  purpose. 
For  portions  of  the  machine  shop,  such  as  the  wheel  room  and 
the  smith  shop,  which  are  subject  to  excessive  wear,  the 
creosoted  wood  block  on  a  concrete  foundation  is  preferable. 
The  wood  block  will  wear  better  and  is  more  easily' repaired. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily  repairing  cement 
floors,  it  is  important  that  the  installation  be  carefully  made. 
It  is  recommended  when  the  floor  is  laid  on  an  earth  bottom, 
generally  to  excavate  first  to  a  depth  of  14  in.,  fill  in  9  in.  with 
good  steam  ashes,  wet  down  and  thoroughly  tamp;  over  the 
sleam  ashes  pour  stone  concrete  1-3-6,  mix  with  J^  in,  broken 
stone,  to  a  thickness  of  4  in.,  and  cut  into  blocks  not  larger  than 
6  ft.  square.  Before  the  concrete  is  set,  the  top,  or  wearing  sur- 
face, is  applied,  which  is  composed  of  one  part  of  Portland 
cement  and  two  parts  of  clean,  sharp  sand,  cut  into  blocks  the 
same  as  the  concrete  underneath.  Only  as  much  concrete  should 
be  laid  at  a  time  as  can  be  covered  that  day.  The  wearing  sur- 
face should  be  thoroughly  mixed  dry,  water  added  to  give  the 
consistency  of  plastic  mortar,  applied  with  a  wooden  float,  and 
trowelled  to  a  hard  finish.  The  lop.  or  wearing  surface,  should 
be  made  114  in.  thick.  To  get  a  permanent  floor  adjacent  to 
th^  track  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  track  in  a  substantial  man- 
ner, with  a  good  foundation,  thus  reducing  the  movement  of  the 
rail  to  a  minimum.  In  1905  the  writer  supervised  60,000  sq.  ft 
of  cement  floors  installed  as  above  described,  and  now,  after 
seven  years  of  hard  usage,  the  floor  is  practically  as  good  as 
when  it  was  laid.  Moreover,  there  is  no  breakage  adjacent  to 
the  rail.  Concrete  floors  improperly  laid,  especially  when  ad- 
jacent to  unstable  track,  will  rapidly  break  up,  and  are  a  very 
poor  investment.  A  good  substitute  for  the  cement  floor  is  >4 
in.  broken  stone,  rolled  down  with  screenings  and  ashes  on  4 
in.  of  good  steam  ashes,  wet  and  rolled  down.  This  will  give 
good  service.  The  rolled  stone,  or  the  ash  floors  are  very  satis- 
factory for  small  suburban  waiting  rooms,  where  loading  plat- 
forms are  wholly,  or  partly,  exposed  to  the  elements.  It  is 
surprising  how  dry  these  floors  will  be  shortly  after  heavy  rains. 
As  already  stated,  wood  block  on  concrete  foundations  makes 
the  best  floor  for  the  heaviest  service.  Recently  a  treated  cork 
block  or  brick,  on  a  concrete  base,  has  been  advocated  for  heavy 
service  floors.  The  principal  advantage  of  Ibis  floor  seems  to  be 
in  weight,  which,  of  course,  would  not  be  considered  in  a  single 
Story  building.  Wood  or  plank  floors  should  be  avoided  where- 
ever  possible  except  for  offices.  They  are  the  most  costly  type 
to  maintain,  are  a  bad  fire  risk,  and  deteriorate  rapidly. 

Two  systems  of  fire  protertion  in  yards  are  described.  The 
first  is  by  standpipes  fitted  with  Monitor  nozzle,  mounted  at  a 
level  higher  than  the  car  roofs.  This  is  used  by  the  Cleveland 
Railway  in  its  Woodhill  yards. 

The  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  has  an  open  yard  sprinkler 
equipment  at  the  elevated  car  yards  at  159th  street  and  Harlem 


river.  New  York  City.  The  yard  consists  of  33  parallel  tracks, 
having  a  total  length  of  26,510  lineal  feet,  and  a  storage  capacity 
of  about  560  cars.  About  ?5  per  cent,  of  the  tracks  are  bn  an 
elevated  trestle  and  25  per  cent,  on  an  ash  fill,  About  80  per 
cent,  of  this  trestle  is  built  of  steel,  the  remaining  20  per  cent, 
of  timb«r,  and  this  timber  trestle  is  about  to  be  replaced  with  a 
steel  trestle. 

Lines  of  aisle  sprinklers  have  been  placed  between  all  tracks 
with  '/i  in.  open  sprinkler  heads  spaced  about  10  ft.  apart  and 
located  about  4  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  top  sash  rail  of  the 
car  windows.  The  total  number  of  open  sprinkler  heads  installed 
is  2,804. 

The  sprinkler  piping  is  sub-divided  into  45  sprinkler  sections ; 
each  section  is  in  general  intended  to  protect  three  tracks  for  a 
length  of  about  200  ft  On  an  average  there  are  84  open  sprinkler 
heads  in  each  section.  The  sprinkler  sections  are  supplied  with 
water  from  a  system  of  underground  water  mains.  The  water 
is  supplied  into  the  system  from  two  sources,  a  steel  tank,  lo- 
cated at  an  elevation  of  170  ft.  above  the  tracks,  and  two  three- 
stage  vertical  turbine  pumps,  each  having  a  capacity  of  1,500  gal. 
per  minute  at  a  pressure  of  150  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

The  supply  of  water  to  each  sprinkler  section  is  controlled  by 
electrically  operated  hydrant  valves,  operated  from  a  switch- 
board in  a  watch  tower  SO  ft.  above  the  tracks,  from  which 
there  is  a  clear  and  unobstructed  view  of  the  whole  yard.  These 
valves  can  also  be  operated  by  a  hand  wheel  on  the  spindle. 

STANDARD    COUPLERS    FOR    INTESL'RBAN    SERVICE. 

This  is  one  of  the  subjects  taken  up  by  the  committee  on 
equipment 

The  subject  of  standard  couplers  for'  interchange  with  steam 
railway  equipment  was  suggested  by  the  Central  Electric  Rail- 
way Association.  This  association  recently  adopted  as  standard 
a  coupler  of  the  M.  C.  B.  type,  but  equipped  with  certain  auxil- 
iary features  not  applied  to  steam  equipment  cars,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  presented  whether  the  adoption  of  this  coupler  be 
recommended. 

The  committee  feeb  that  some  form  of  automatic  coupler  will 
probably  be  required.  The  handling  of  steam  road  equipment 
by  electric  roads  is  a  matter  already  prominently  before  certain 
companies.  Any  automatic  coupler  adopted  as  standard  by  the 
Electric  Railway  Association  for  interurban  cars  should  be  of  the 
vertical  plane  M.  C.  B,  type.  The  height  of  center  line  of  stand- 
ard couplers  should  conform  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission requirements  and  to  steam  railway  practice. 

Many  roads  have  adopted  couplers  of  standard  M.  C.  B.  con- 
tour, or,  in  lieu  thereof,  couplers  embodying  in  their  construc- 
tion the  essential  features  of  the  M.  C.  B.  coupler,  but  contain- 
ing certain  additional  parts  not  found  in  steam  railway  practice. 
The  need  for  these  additions  is  felt  by  certain  roads  that  are 
required  at  times  to  operate  trains  consisting  of  two  or  more 
cars  coupled  together  over  tracks  in  which  there  are  sharp  de- 
grees of  curvature  and  sudden  changes  in  grade. 

The  use  of  a  vertical  plane  coupler  of  the  M.  C.  B.  type  with 
radial  drawbar  also  introduces  consideration  of  resistance  against 
lateral  buckling  under  heavy  pushing  strains,  or  under  sudden 
brake  applications  where  there  is  a  variation  in  the  braking 
effect  on  cars  in  the  same  train.  The  practice  followed  by  dif- 
ferent electric  roads  using  M.  C.  B.  type  couplers  in  providing 
special  attachments  on  their  couplers  to  safeguard  them  against 
vertical  uncoupling  and  lateral  buckling  is  not,  however,  uni- 
form, some  roads  having  equipped  their  cars  with  couplers  hav- 
ing such  attachments,  while  others  have  considered  them  un- 
necessary and  have  either  not  provided  them  at  all,  or,  after  trial, 
have  discontinued  their  use. 

The  committee  feels  that  this  question  has  become  so  acute  on 
many  of  the  interurban  roads  that  an  early  adoption  of  a  stand- 
ard coupler  is  urgently  needed.  It  presented  a  list  of  require- 
ments essential  to  the  coupler  to  be  tjnjlly  adopted  as  standard 
for  interurban  use.  ■     ;/    ■"    ~^    ~^   .^  I    .j 
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HEAVr  ELECTRIC  TRACTION. 

The  committee  presented  for  adoption  as  a  standard  a  diagram 
of  clearance  lines  for  third  rail  structures  and  rolling  equipment, 
after  conferring  with  committees  of  the  American  Railway  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Railway  Engineering  .Association. 

The  committee  also  presented  a  diagram  suggesting  a  standard 
location  for  automatic  stops.  This  diagram  conforms  to  the 
present  practice  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Long  Island  rail- 
ways in  New  York  City,  and  of  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan.  In 
the  third  rail  clearance  diagram  the  distance  from  the  gage  line 
of  the  running  rail  to  the  nearest  fixed  structure  at  the  side  of 
the  road  is  19^  in.  For  an  automatic  stop  arm  fixed  on  a  sleeper 
at  the  side  of  the  track,  the  committee  proposes  to  allow  a 
space  35^  in.  wide,  the  center  of  which  space  is  \2'/i  in.  from  the 
gage  side  of  the  running  rail.  It  is  assumed  that  the  slop  arm 
will  be  2J^  in.  wide.  The  proposed  standard  location  for  the 
third  rail  is  26  in.  from  the  running  rail  (gage  line  to  gage  line)  ; 
SO  that  the  automatic  stop  arm  in  the  position  proposed,  would 
be  13J^  in.  from  the  third  rail.  Specifications  for  heat-treated 
carbon  steel  axles,  shafts  and  similar  parts  were  also  presented. 
These  are.  in  part; 

A  sufficient  amount  of  discard  must  be  made  from  each  ingot 
to  insure  freedom  from  piping  and  undue  segregation. 

The  steel  shall  conform  to  the  following  limits  in  chemical 
composition : 

Carbon Not  over  0.60  per  cent. 

Manganese 0-40  to  0.80  per  cent. 

Phosphorus Not  over  0.05  per  cent. 

Sulphur Not  over  0,05  per  cent. 

Drillings  shall  be  taken  from  the  crop  end  of  one  axle,  shaft, 
.  or  similar  part  from  each  melt  represented,  parallel  to  the  axis 
on  any  radius  one-half  the  distance  from  the  center  to  circum- 
ference,  to  determine   whether  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
heat  is  within  the  limits  specified. 

In, addition  lo  the  complete  analysis,  Ihe  purchaser  has  a  right 
to  call  for  a  phosphorus  determination,  to  be  made  from  turn- 
ings from  each  tensile  test  specimen,  and  the  phosphorus  must 
show  within  the  limits  called  for. 

The  steel  shell  conform  to  the  following  physical  properties : 

Ultimate  strength,  lb.  per  sq.  in 85,000 

Elastic  limit,  lb.  per  sq,  in 50,000 

Elongation  In  2  in.,  per  cent 22 

Reduction  of  area,  per  cent 45 

The  elastic  limit  shall  be  determined  by  extensometer.  Above 
40,000  lb.  per  sq.  in.,  each  increment  of  load  shall  not  be  more 
than  1,000  lb.  per  sq.  in. 

The  test  specimen  used  to  determine  the  physical  properties  as 
Specified  above  shall  be  taken  from  the  crop  end  of  one  axle, 
shaft,  or  similar  part,  from  each  treating-plant  heat,  if  more 
than  one  open-hearth  heat  is  represented  in  a  treating-plant  heat, 
a  test  shall  be  taken  from  each  open-hearth  heat  represented.  A 
full-size  prolongation  shall  be  left  on  each  axle,  shaft  or  sim- 
ilar part. 

A  cold  bend  test  shall  be  made  from  the  crop  end  of  one  axle, 
shaft,  or  similar  part,  from  each  treating-plant  heat;  if  more  ihan 
one  open-hearth  heat  is  represented  in  a  treating-plant  heat,  a 
test  shall  be  taken  from  each  open-hearth  heat  represented.  The 
test  shall  be  made  with  a  'A  in.  square  specimen,  not  exceeding 
6  in.  in  length,  around  a  flat  mandrel  with  edges  of  yi  in,  radius, 
and  the  specimen  shall  bend,  without  fracture,  180  deg.  around 
the  said  mandrel. 

Specimens  for  tensile  test  and  cold  bend  lest  shall  be  taken 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  axle  or  shaft  and  on  aiiy  radius  one- 
half  the  distance  from  the  center  to  the  circumference. 

Each  axle,  shaft,  or  similar  part  shall  be  allowed  to  cool  after 
forging,  shall  then  be  re-heated  to  the  proper  temperature, 
quenched  in  some  medium,  allowed  to  cool,  and  then  re-heated 
to  the  proper  temperature  for  annealing. 

There   was  no  real  discussion   regarding  the  first  portions  of 


the  report.  It  was  urged  that  the  recommendations  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  standards,  so  that  the  matter  of  third  rail 
location  and  clearances  might  be  put  to  letter  ballot  and  decided 
before  the  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association. 

As  for  Ihe  specifications  for  the  heat  treated  axle,  there  was 
a  decided  difference  of  opinion  regarding  it.  It  was  asserted 
and  deemed  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  obtain  all  of  the 
physical  qualities  called  for  in  the  specifications  with  ordinary 
steel  of  the  chemical  composition  required.  It  was  urged  that, 
in  the  matter  of  the  discard,  identification  marks  and  neat  num- 
bers should  be  stamped  on  each  billet  and  axle.  As  for  the 
tensile  test  specimen  it  was  suggested  that  to  lake  it  from  the 
crop  end  would  be  to  take  it  from  a  point  loo  near  the  place 
where  the  heat  treatment  had  the  greatest  effect,  for  it  to  repre- 
sent average  conditions.  In  reply  to  this  it  was  shown  that  the 
end  of  the  test  piece,  taken  from  this  point,  was  farther  from  the 
surface  than  it  would  be,  were  it  taken  from  the  center  of  the 

The  high  phosphorus  and  sulphur  contents  ol  .05  per  cent 
were  criticised  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  manufacturers  could 
easily  meet  an  .04  specification.  To  this  the  committee  replied, 
that  the  .05  per  cent,  was  used  because  some  consumers  used 
acid  and  some  basic  steel  in  their  axles,  and  that  while  an  .04 
content  could  be  easily  met  in  the  basic  steel,  it  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  require  it  of  the  acid  steel  makers 

In  answer  to  the  criticisms  that  the  parargraph  on  heat  treat- 
ment was  very  indefinite,  and  that  it  really  tells  nothing  the  com- 
mittee said  that  it  was  left  in  that  condition  purposely.  Every 
manufacturer  Has  his  own  idea  as  lo  what  the  heal  treatment 
should  be,  and  it  was  considered  best  to  leave  him  a  free  hand 
and  simply  state  the  physical  requirements  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct and  allow  those  requirements  lo  be  met  by  whatsoever  pro- 
cess might  seem  best. 

The  committee  further  explained  that  the  object  of  this  speci- 
fication was  not  to  limit  the  association  to  the  use  of  beat  treated 
axles,  but  merely  to  furnish  a  guide  for  those  members,  who,  for 
any  reason,  might  need  to  use  a  better  axle  than  could  be  pro- 
duced in  the  ordinary  way. 

On  closure  the  whole  report  was  referred  favorably  to  the 
standards. 


AllisChalmertL   Company,    Milwaukee.   Wis.— Sleam   luibine   tnodtl.   ^Irnigh: 

bialte  cjlindet  shawing  Acco  "pander  rin?.  secMonal  engiWr.'  vilve, 

ment,  photographi' of  various   apparalut  and  inRlallations,  """"' 

Ameriean   Abrasive  Metals   Comiany,    Kew   York,   X.    V.— Car   sltp  Heads, 

American     Brake    Company.    Si,     Louisi     Mo,— American    aulomalic    slack 

adjusler. 
Amertcan  Brake  Shoe  &   Foundry  Company.   Mahwah,   N.  J.— Brake  shoe* 

and  brake  heads. 
American  Mason  Safety  Tread  Company,  Boston,  Mass._Karbolilh  Hooring 

American    Railway    Supply    Company,    New    York,    .\,    V.— Time    check), 

American  Steel  &  w'irt  Comfany.  New'  Yoi-k,  X.  Y,— Rail  liands  and 
api'liances    for    installing    electrical    wires    and    cables,    right    of    way 

Analo-Amtricaii   Varni!h   Company.   Newark,   N.   T.— Reception  booth. 
Alias   Railway    Supply    Cornpany.    Chicago,    111.— Atlas    rail   joints,    compro- 

Auto"m,i?ic°Ven'lil3''i"r"companyi!"New*!I''ork,'N"  Y.-^^amples''"and 'moJeli 

Badger  Fire  Eilingiish^I  Company,'  Boston,  Mass.— Chemical  engines  both 
for  huil.lings  and  outdoor  use.  hand  chemical  exlinguishvrs  for 
buildings  and  cars  and  a  new  small  Dne.quart  capacity  eminKui^her 
for  use  around  electrical  machinery. 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Motor  and  trailer  trucks. 

Berry  Brothers.  Detroit,  Mich.- Railway  varnishes. 
,  Blake    Signal    &    Manufacluring    Cornpany.     Boston,     Mass.— Despatchers' 

ia.   Pa.— E 
-ings.    far, 

Cambria  Steel  Company,  Johnstown,  Pa.-<:olBn  [iroceEB  and  heni,|rraled 
axles.   100  per  cent,  joints,   Morrison  guard  rails,  wire  prodnclE,   r.nils. 

Carnegie  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.— Schoen  and  s]ick  wheiK  slick 
rolled  steel  gear  blanks,  rolled  slctl  car  wheels,  forged  and  hcatlriaied 

ih',quesn'e%ai'i''ioini^  's.«l "cVm*  "iteT  sec"ona  %  track"  ho w°n£'"«i 

Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company.  Chicato.  ,Oi--V'iiiH>^(^w\ (trK^ 
drills,  grinders  and  spike  drivers,  [meulMlTdihSHHiTAs/VrAX '^ 
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Chicago  RailwBy  EquipmenI  Compiny,  Chicago,  III.— Creto  brake  beams  anil  la^luigs. 

>ide  bearings.  Nalion^l   Carhon   Compaiir,  Cleveland,  Oliia.— IliRh-EcatlE  carbon  pioducli 

Cleveland  Frog  and  Crouing  Company.  Cleveland.  Ohio.— Tongue  s>k>tcl«^..        N'al.onal    I«ad    Lompany,    Sew    York.— Dabbilt    mtt.d,    anti-frictiun    melal 


mates,   frags,  crossings,  switch  stands,   split  twilches.   Kerwin  portable 
crossover  and  other  lei ndt  of  steam  and  electric  railway  special  »o.-h. 


;.  J.-Car 


ids  of  steam  and  electric  railway  special  »o.-h.  National  Lock  Washer  Company, 
_     _.   .._ny,    W.    H.,    Providence,    R.    1.— Bibbon    gold  Naticiui  lock  washers. 

and  silver  leaf,  gilding  wheels,  broniing  powders  and  liquid.  National     luhe    Company.     I'iltsbnrgh,     Pa.— Tubular    pol«,    pipe.    Shelby 
Consolidated    Car.   Heating    Companv,    Albany.    N.    V.-Car    heaters,    heat  and    Spelleri.ed   steel    boiler  lubes,   cast   and   malleable  fittings,    valve* 

defleclora,  thermostat  for  heal  control,  car  signal  system,  switches  and  and  cocks.  Kewanee  specialties. 

fuse   boxes,    ventilating   stove.  Nelson     t  alvc    Lomuany,    Philadelphia,    Pa.— Hand    and    electrically    oper- 
Curlain    Supply     Company,     Chicago.     Ill.-Curuin     fixtures,     "Rex"    all-  ated  valves  of  all  t.pes. 

metal   rollers,   "Rex"  sleel   sash  balance.  New    York    Swith    &    Crossing    Company,    Hohoken,    N.    J.— Anti-ftraddlc 
D.    &    W.    Fuse    Company,    Providence.    R.    1.— Inclosed    fuses,    insulating  manganese  tongue  switch  and  mate,  9-Inch  rail  ha.dccnt.r  eumhi.ialion 

materials,  field  and  armature  coils,  magnetic  chucks  for  grinding  and  tangue    switch.    T-rail    hard^centcr    atiti-stradt.lc    tongue    switch,    frogs 

milling  machines  and  planers.  aniT  crossings. 

Ikarborn   Drug  &  Chemical  Company,   Chicago,   III.— Reception  booth.  Panlasole    CnmnRr.y.    New    York.— I 'ant  a  sole    inalerial    t^r    scats,    curtains, 
Uelroil  Steel   Products   Company.    Detroit,   ^^ich.— "Detroit- 1- en e^tra"   solid  etc.,  and  .\gasotc  headlining. 

steel  window  sash.   Crilall  casemeul   windows.  Penniylvania  Steel   Company,  Sleelton.  Pp..  and  Maryland  Steel  Company. 
Dixon  Crucible  Company,  Joseph,  Jersey  City,  N.   J.— Graphite  luhricanis,  Sparrows    Point,    Md.— Switch   piiii.ts,   jwilches,    frogs,  erossinss,    butlt 

■ilica.graphite  paint,  belt  dressings,  dynamo  and  motor  brushes,  graphite  up  .Munatd   hard  cenler  and  solid  .Manard  construction   track   work. 

wood  grease  and  crucibles.  Perfectol   Company,   Philadelphia.    Pa.— IVrlectuI  car  cleaner. 

Drouve    Company,    <!.,     Bridgeport,     Conn.—Anti-Pluvius    puttyless    steel  I'itlsburgli   Steel   Company,    Pittsburgh,    Pa.- Mechanical   and   boiler    lubes, 

constructed    sliylight    for    carhouses    and    Straight- Push    sash    o[icralur  standard   railway   fencmg,  wire  nailH.  galvanized  barbed   wire. 

for  contiolling  long  lines  of  sash   from  one  point.  Positive  Clutch  &  Pulley  Works,  Jluffalo,  N.  Y— Positive  combined  jaw  and 
Duff    Manufaciur^g    Company,    Pittsburgh.    Pa.— Barrett    track    and    car  friction  clutch  models. 

jacks,    llarrett   armature  lifts.  Duff  ball-bearing  screw  jacks  and    Hull-  Pressed    I'risra    Plate    Glass    Comjvany,    Chicaso.    III.— Special    oriiamcnt.il 

Bethlehem   hydraulic  jackf.  glass  desiiins  for  railway  car«. 

Edwards    Company,    O.    .\  -,    Syracuse.    N.    Y'.-Window    fixtures.    all-mctaJ  Pyrene  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.-Pyrene  fire  extinguish- 


,■  Aec  Gazelle,  New  V 

„  -.^nal.  flan  station  sianal.  track  drills,  nn.u-  nm      '       '         ■      "■      "' 

lightninj 


viy  A'te  (iasrile,  The  Signal  Eagmecf,  ihc  Kail 
md  other  books. 


_    _ ation,   Philadelphia.    Pa.— Reception   booth    with 

Flood   &    Conklin    Company,    Newark.    N.   J.— \-atnisheB   and    surfacers    of  literature  on  self-propelled  passenger  cars. 

the  Simnlei  system,  Kamapo  Iron  Works,  l^illburn,  N.  V.— Automatic  switch  stands  and 
Flood    Concrete    Tie    ComoanY.    Bridgeport,    Conn.— Reinforced    conerele  manganese  track  work. 

ties,  insulated  ties  and  rail  fastenlnga.  Roebling's  Sons  Company,  John  .\„  Trenton,  N.  J.-Insulated  wire  and 
Forsyth    Brothers   Company,   Chicago,    III.— Pressed. steel    doors,    brass    and  cables, ,wire.  wire  ropc^and  fillings. 

dev'iceii,  including  'ratchets,  models  of  draft  gear,  bufling  device,  draw-  Samson   Cordage   Works.   BosEon.   Mass.— Curd. 

bar  centering  device.  Sanaamo  Klectric  Comi.-any.  Siiringfield,  III.— Iiidicaling  wattmeter:'  and 
(alena  Sicnal  Oil  Company,  1-raaklin,  Pa.— Reception  booth.  amiiere  hour  meters,  street  railway  meters. 

General   h^eclric  Company    Schenccladv.  N.  Y.— Itlotors.  portable  air  com-  Shcrwin    WilliaiM    Company,    Cleveliiid,    Ohio.— Pa»<eng<  r    coach    finislir-i. 

pretsora,   coiitrol   equtpment.   air   brake  equipment,    gears  and   pinions.  railw»  varnishes,  insulating  varnldics,   rattan   seat,   enamel  paint   and 

rail  bonds,  headlights,  transformer,  oil  dryer  and  purifier,  hlgh-in-essnre  varnish  specialties. 

turbine,  gas-electric  car.  fan  motors,  etc.  T!if  Signal  Engineer,  Chicago.— !i(c  (he  Roi/ony  Age  Gasellc. 

General    Railway    Signal    CoRipany,    Rochester,    N.    ^'.— The    absolule    t>cr-  Standard  Coupler  Company.  New  ^'ork.  N.  Y.— Shim  slack  adjuster. 

missive    system    of   automatic    block    signals    is    shown    by   a    working  Standard   Leather    l>ackiiig   Companv.    Iloston.   Mass.— Packing. 

mndil.     The  miniature  ngnals  used  are  in  circuit  with  full-siicd  imi-  Standard    Paint    Company.    New    York,    N.    Y'.— Insulating   varnishes,    com 


naphores.  relays,  light  si 


utomatic  signal  systems   or  train   dcjpatching  systems.  armored  power  cables,  bare  and  nisulaled  wires.  Colonial 

mil  Company,   New    York,    N.    Y. — Appliances    for    weld-  wire.  .Davis  open   air   and   station   terminals,   manhole   j 


Tie   Specialty  Coiii|iany.   CIcvi 


.v......,^ .,,...   ,...,.■. M   ....~  Slesl  Tie   SpeciaTty  Comiiany.   Cleveland,  Clhio.—Kohlmeyer   clips    fi>r    fa' 

Gold  Car  heating  &  Ligbting  Company.   New   York.- Electric  car  hcateis  teiiing  sleel  rail!  to  steel  lies. 

and  Cyclone  ventilators.  Sterling  Varnish  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.— Reception  booth. 

Griffin  Wheel  Comtuny.  Chicago.  111.— 1-".  C.  S.  chillcdiron  car  wheels.  Slromberg-Carlson  Tcfeiihonc  Maniifacluring  Company,  Rochester.  K.  Y.- 

Uale  &   Kdbum  tTompsny.   Philadelphia,  Pa.— Walkover  scats  in   iron  and  Des|>alcbcr's  signal  system.,  iron  clad  magnetoa  and   iack  boxes,   lou. 

scats,    fittings,  canvas-lined   ratUn   seat  conring.        '                     ^'      '  .  Symington  Comiiany.  T.  II..   Ballimore,   Md.— Journal  boxes,   dust  guards 

Heywnod    Bros.    &    Wakefield    Comi^ny.    Wakefield,    Mass.— Cnivcrsal    car  baU-hearing  center  ]<1ales  and  roller  side  ht^arings. 

seats.  Taylor  .>!ioltcr  Company.  Providence,  H.   I,— lluilt-up  stoker. 

Home    Kubber    Company.    Trenton,    N.    J.— Packings    for    high    and    low-  Tcmpleton.  Kcnly  if  Comi'anv.  Chicago.  Ill--Tiatk  and  car  jacks. 

pressure,  tubular  gasketi.  Tool  Steel  dear  &  Pillion  Companv.  Cinciniruli.  Ohiu.— ticars  and  ]iinions 

Hunt  Comiuny.   C.   Vf..   West  New   Brighton.   N.   Y.— Models  of  coal  ai»l  Transpnrtatiou  C'tililies  Company,  :{ew  York.  N.  V.— Acme  vestibule  curtail 

ash-h:ndling   n^achinery.   bucket    cnn>eyor,    valves,    induslrial   cat«   anil  and    re\'otving    shield,    .\cnu-    ri-Ktilnilr    diaphragms,    I>crfeclioii    sasl 

Dhutovraiihs  of  instalblions.  balance  and  screen.   National   steel   trap  door,   roofing.   Fleiolith    com 

Interlock-ng   Nut  &    Coll   Company,   Pittsburgh,   Pa.- The   CUirk    nut   lock.  .-^r.ion    Hoorln.,.    LVUn...    ,l«-t   t,J,    r^i.h.i.    T„™    c.ieiain    .in,!    r»,-i 
Jenkins    Brolhers.    New    York.— Valvei,    pecking,    water    gages    and    other 


--.-     riiion  Switch  S  Signal  Com.any.  SwiMvale,  I-a.   -In  the  rcguUr  hoc 

hns-.Manvillc  Company,  H.  W.,  New  York.- J-M  fibre  conduit  for  under.  Ihe  pier  arc  shown  three   working  models   of  Hulomatic  block   ! 

ground    use,   car    fuses  and  boxes.    Unolite    system   of   ligiitlng.    over-  operated  by   miriaturc  can':  a  model   dcmonsl rating  curve   nrol^ 

head  line  fittings,   asbestos  wood  and  friction  tapes  anil  splicing  com-  full-siie  semaphore  and  light  signals  in  operation;  track  Ii 


_ and   relays:  impendence  bondK:  electric  train  staff  system   aiii'    L'nion 

Jones  id  Ijiughlin  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.— Steel  sheet  i.iling.  wire  "St^le   B"   electric   semaphore   signal.      On   the  Columbia   hotel.    1.200 

prorluets,    cold    rolled    steel    axles,    chainr     "' ,      ,  .    . 

cold  rolled  shapes,  spikes,  elc.  __     ..    _.._    . 

Kerite    Insulated    Wire  &    Cable  Company.   _Ne*    York,    X.    Y.— Hece.ti.m  is  a    C'liion   "Slylc 


"sted"' axles",'  chmns,'  struciuriu'shai.ei'piillcvsi  [t.  "'f  rom  thepieV  booih  Tight  i..„ 

'"-    --  -' -    -'    ■■■-    -' ■-       .\lnngslilt 


booth  and  sain|ile<  of  various  ty[ies  of  signal  wires  and  cables.  electric   sign   on   the  outside  of  Ihe  pier,   facing  north  i 

.-I „-...,   ,. ,...«.,-_    j,-_    y._Abholt   tail   joint   both   iiiili  of  light  signals. 

!]  piling  and  other  steel  products.  I'niled  Slates  klcctnc  Signal  Comiiany,  West  Newton.  Mass.- 

iglon.  Del.— Steel  and  chillcdiron  car  recording  block  sigiiaK  eriHsing  signals  and  spacing  siei._ 

boiler  feed  pumps.  l<.  S.  Melal  &  Manufacturing  Cnmpanv,  New  York,  N.  Y.-Ree< 

Pa.— Rails,    sneeial     Iraek    wort    and  V .    S.   Won.)  Pre.wriing   Coini.iinv,    New  York,   N.   Y.— V       ■    ■ 
Univcrsnl  Audit  (om.aiiv.  Svw   York.   N.   Y.-Charls 


Lobdc 
LoraT 

I,ubHc1ding''ifetrrrjm|iin'y.~New  1-,.rk.  N.,  >'.— B: 


lomnany..  Johnstown,    Pa.— Rails,    special    track    work    and        U.  _S.  Woo.)  Pre.wriing  Coinpiiny,__Ncw  York,  N.__Y.--W. 


,.  ,-.  -  -      York.  K.  Y.— Molor-driven  lathes.  I'nivcrsal    Safelv    TriMd    I  i.mpaiiv,    ll.Kl.in,    M.i;.,'.- -Safely   treads    (or    car 

McCord    Manufacturing    Company,    ChicaKo.    Ill,  -I'liiveisal    car    niudo.v  slci.-.  stations  and  plalfoinis. 

fixtures.  v.  S.   Lluht  &  llealii.n  C.™|i;in.-.   Xiagar.i   Falls   N.   Y.— National   :tora.e 

McC'inway    &    Torlcv    Comiany,    Pillsbnrgii,    Pa.— lanncv    ra.liid    eoiiplvr  batteriis. 

eiiuipmcnt.  Van  lhir.1  Cuiniany.  W.  T..  Uiicatn.  Ill,  -JI.  C.  11.  dru-bars  complete,  with 

McGulre-Cummings     Manufaclnring      Company.      Chicago.      in.-Kmrll"n  drnfl  gear  Qndanch,>r  c;,.liui!  ami  M,  l'.  I!,  cupllnns. 

booth.  Van  H..in  &  Diittnn  Ciim|oiiv,  Ckwinii  1.  t)l -Kajiway  motor  Ee.ir*  .iivi 

Mas'.ichu-.cit     Chemlpil     C<'mp:iny.     Walpole,     Mass.— Kuh1>cr     and     liquid  _      pinlniix.  purlabV  diill-  .iii.l   r..\iucr>. 

Ma1thew-."!'l"fit."Ti'"'t'.i"panv.  SI,  l.onis.  Mo.-llavi.  expan-lon  car  wheel.  '"vixon'fil.- """""' '       " '"  '  '  "'''      '''        """"  '""■'"""    ■"■"     1"""" 

boring  tool,  anil   l>.ivii  eM..nll.l,m  tools   fo,   Keupr.il  luachiii.-  shoj.  w,.rk,  Wal'.m,    Slillm,.ii    I  ..mi.r;ii , .    N,->,    V..rk,    N.    V  -    k:iil    l.,-ii,kr.    .lO.ton    lalHTa- 

Mallh.«<    .I*    llrnih.T'.    W.    N..    St.    I.nui'.    M-.,— Mattlicws     in..ney.savliiB  tory    |iii--.    -i  u,.    Lilm.,-    i    i      '■■■.I    ...,!.  n—,.r,    Universal    beam 

May'VTiinfJr^lUnplniy,   .Mhnita.  Ila.- llurroiivhv'  r.ilK.av  nul   lock.  ^^"'i'p"i|.im'"-  '    :  I  '     i"  I     i.  .■.'   ."    .V  ,  .,..,,,,    '.'.''  !, ',',]    ra"way"rli'n '1-^31' 


I zed  by 


'■Giftdglr 
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.^■'Ei.sra;,;';; 


l.'bia.    Pa.— SoitchfE.    males 
..  _ii    new   ani    used,    ipniig   b. 


RAILWAY  SIGNAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Connuillce  No.  1  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association  (A.  H. 
Rndcl,  chairman),  in  its  report  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Octubcr,  11,  recommended  a  revised  sclienie 
of  signal  aspects;  or,  rallier.  two  schemes,  one  for  roatls  desiring 
10  get  along  as  elieaply  as  possible  and  the  other  a  complete 
scheme  of  indications.  The  conclusions  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee this  year  are  based  cin  its  consideration  of  reports  on  this 
subject  made  at  previous  meetings,  during  the  past  five  years,  and 
on  the.  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Transportation  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  and  considered  at  the  meeting 
of  the  A.  R,  A.  last  April  (though  not  adopted  by  that  associa- 
tion.) It  will  be  recalled  that  the  A.  R,  A.  committee,  acting  on 
requests  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  and  the  Railway 
Signal  associations  formulated  a  declaration  as  to  requisites, 
holding  that  the  fundamental  and  essential  signal  indications 
are  (i)  stop;  (2)  proceed  with  caution;  (3)  proceed;  and  that 
"proceed  with  caution"  may  fe  used  with  the  same  aspect  to 
govern  any  cautionary  movement;  for  example,  as  an  ordinary 
distant  signal  or  as  a  permissive  indication  at  the  home  signal. 
Two  additional  indications  were  approved;  namely:  (4)  pro- 
ceed at  low  speed  and  (5)  proceed  at  medium  speed. 

To  provide  a  system  corresponding  to  these  declarations  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  committee,  the  R.  S.  A.  committee  makes  the  following 
;ndations. 


W 


Z.   f^ifcret/  mfh  aiafion 


"At  interlocking  plants  which  are  also  block  stations  it  may  be 
desirable,  even  on  such  roads,  to  give  passenger  trains  caution 
signals  for  diverging  movements  but  not  for  entering  occupied 
block  stations;  this  would,  with  the  system  outlined  above,  require 
a  separate  signal  beyond  the  interlocked  switches.  It  may  fre- 
quently also  be  desirable  to  display  the  fundamental,  "Proceed 
with  caution,"'  on  the  medium-speed  route,  and  to  logically  and 
consistently  apply  the  fundamental  aspects  for  "Proceed  with 
caution"  and  "Proceed"  to  those  signals  indicating  medium-speed 
nnd  low-speed,  the  45  deg.  position  should  be  used  for  caution  and 
the  vertical  for  proceed. 

"Again,  as  the  Committee  on  Transportation  merely  makes 
optional  the  combination  of  various  indications  under  caution, 
and  a^i  several  roads  have  found  it  desirable  to  dllTerentiate  be- 
tween such  indications,  the  committee  recommends  for  such  roads 
n  low  arm  as  a  low-speed  arm  and  a  middle  arm  where  the 
indication  of  medium  speed  is  desired, 

"The  Committee  on  Transportation  stales  that  'stop  signals 
operated  under  automatic  block  system  rules  should  be  designated 
by  some  distinctive  mark  to  be  determined  by  each  road  in  accord- 
ance with  local  requirements.'  The  instructions  to  this  com- 
mittee are  to  design  a  uniform  system,  which  end  is  defeated  if 
'  each  road  uses  a  different  method  of  designating  the  automatic 
home  signal.  Therefore,  the  committee,  recommends  as  follows: 
FI  Ki>.  1. 


"On  roads  desiring 


operate  with  the  three  fundamentals  and 
iddiiional  indications  without  expansion  or  combination 
the  following  aspects  may  be  used : 


Fvn^mviiofi. 


Z.  Hocad  mfh  taufion 


\0  \^ 


S\    & 


Supplamanfary  Inc/lcaHons. 


"Having  in  view,  and  not  desiring  to  depart  from,  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  indicating  diverging  routes  and  incidentally 
low  and  medium  speeds,  your  committee  recommends  that  the 
medium  and  low-speed  indications  be  given  by  an  additional  arm 
or  arms.  The  simplest  method  (although  incapable  of  expan- 
sion to  provide  additional  aspects  or  even  combinations  of  the 
fundamentals  and  snpplementaries)  is  to  use  a  second  arm  for 
both  of  these  indications.  The  [.A.  R.  A.]  committee  on  Trans- 
portation rules  that  the  fundamental,  "Proceed  with  caution." 
may  be  used  to  govern  any  cautionary  movement.  Therefore, 
.  for  those  roads  which  desire  to  operate  under  this  plan  and  deem 
the  live  indications  entirely  sufficient,  two  additional  aspects  are 


A  PnKfdafht. 


^ 


4.  ^vet*d  at  hit  spfd 


^ 


S.  fYocted  of  meditxn  ^ 


"Conclusion  No.  s. 

"On  those  roads  desiring  combinations  of  the  fundamentals  and 
supplementary  indications  and  different  aspects  for  the  various 
caution  indications,  permissible  under  the  ruling  of  the  commit- 
tee on  transportation,  the  following  aspects  should  be  used: 

Schtrrm  No.  2. 
Fimda/ntnfait. 


S.  Bvct*a  ef  medium  apttd 


Z.  Procrtd.  prtpait  hsiep  of  ntrf  J^rta/ 


k? 


1^ 
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Stipphm^nfary  Indieafiona. 
4i  f^oettd  aflei¥.ipmii  prtpart  ^ifOp 


S.  ^vettd  af  m^n/tn  ^ttet 


tD   lE   lD 


(ienlfi  are  named.     The  report  is  signed  by  W.  B.  Scott,  Harriraao 
Lines;  T.  S,  Stevens,  Santa  Fe;  J.  C  Young,  Union  Pacific;  L.  R. 

Clausen.  C.  M.  &  St.  Paul. 

ACTION    OF    THE    CONVENTION. 

The  meeting  on  Wednesday  al  noon  adopted  the  majority  re- 
port by  a  vote  of  40  to  22,  and  ordered  it  to  be  sent  to  letter 
ballot.  This  was  after  a  very  lively  and  interesting  discussion 
which  lasted  three  hours. 


^ 


When  ifia  ditirtd  *  indiaifi 

'fioatd  pnpmv  kpast 
ttnttlgnalafintdiairtspttei'   A>p*cf 


Itlitrt  in  mamial  bheii  hrriliKy, 
it  if  dkrirrd  hm^cer^ 


r\.a/iouiibiastd 


shevUttufd 


iha/Uimuttcf. 


"CoHclution  No.  7. 

"That  the  arms  of  automatic  signals  be  pointed  and  the  arms 
of  other  signals  giving  the  stop  indication  have  square  ends ; 
that,  on  roads  using  Scheme  No.  1.  a  number  plate  be  added  on 
the  automatic  signal  and,  on  roads  using  Scheme  No.  2,  a  red 
marker  light  below  and  to  the  left  of  the  active  light  be  provided.** 

f   REPORT. 


and  pre- 
■ecomm  end- 


Four  members  of  the  association  disapproved  the 
prehensive  scheme  of  the  majority  of  the 
sented  in  a  minority  report  the  following,  tndicati 
ing  them  for  adoption  as  all-sufficient. 
Funehmtnial.  ,      Suppltmenfal. 


^ 


K^ 


^- 


2.  Prvatd  trHh  i^uHon — 


^ 


^ 


4.  ^vcfdafleir^tmJ, — 

3.  Proe—d. -U 

5.  nvee^efefrnadiiim  apemd- _ 

The  objections  of  the  minority  to  the  other  aspects  recom- 
mended by  the  majority  are  set  forth  under  ten  heads.  These 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  presented  by  Mr.  Clausen  in 
a  paiier  read  at  Montreal,  which  was  published  in  "AwRail'way 
Age  Gasetie  of  March  30  last.  In  addition  the  minority  say  that 
a  wjimber  of  serious  and  fatal  accidents  in  the  past  few  years 
show  the  correctness  oi  their  position;  but  none  of  these  acci- 


In  this  study,  prepared  by  request,  it  has  been  the  purpose 
to  ascertain  the  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  Texas,  their 
dividends,  and  the  proportion  of  non -dividend- pay  ing  stock, 
and  to  make  a  comparison  in  these  respects  with  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  and  with  those  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

The  study  is  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  the 
latest  year  for  which  requisite  statistics  are  available.  TTie 
data  has  been  obtained  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Railroad 
Commission  of  Texas  and  the  statistical  report  of  the  Inter- 
stale  Commerce  Commission. 

From  the  table  which  is  printed  hereafter  with  explanatory 
comment,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  capitalization  of  the 
Texas  roads  per  mile  is  $32,070,  or  less  than  half  the  average 
for  the  whole  United  States,  which  is  ¥73,829.  It  is  of  interest 
to  compare  this  further  with  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Group  V,  which  has  the  lowest  capitalijation  per  mile,t  $46,364, 
and  with  Group  II,  which  has  the  highest  capitalization  per 
mile.  $147,300.  It  should  be  noted  that  these  amounts  repre- 
sent the  gross  capitalization  per  mile,  in  which  are  included 
duplications  due  to  intercorporate  ownership.  The  net  capi- 
talization of  the  railways  of  the  United  ^tates  as  a  whole,  that 
is,  the  gross  capitalization  less  deductions  due  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  securities  of  one  railway  by  another,  and  less  de- 
duction of  securities  covering  properly  other  than  railway 
property,  is  $59,259  per  mile.  The  net  capitalization  of  the 
railways  in  each  group  or  in  each  state  is  not  ascertainable. 
It  has  therefore  been  necessary  in  this  comparison  to  use  the 
figure  of  gross  capitalization.  While  it  is  likely  that  the  net 
capitalization  of  the  railways  of  Texas,  if  it  were  ascertainable, 
would  not  show  the  same  relative  reduction  from  the  gross  as 
that  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  it  is  significant  that  the 
grois  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  Texas  lines  is  45  per  .cent 
less  than  the  net  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  railways  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

On  the  same  basis  of  comparison  of  gross  figures,  the  table 
shows  that  the  amount  of  stock  per  mile  is  $9,839  in  Texas, 
$32,450  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  $15,495  in  the  lowest 
group  (Group  V),  and  $65,456  in  the  highest  group  (Group  II). 
The  amount  of  bonds  per  mile  is  $22,231  for  Texas,  $41,380  for 
Hie  United  States,  $30,869  for  Group  V,  and  $81,844  for 
Group  II. 

The  average  rate  of  dividend  on  railway  stock  is  lower  in 
Texas  than  elsewhere.  The  average  dividend  paid  in  1909  on 
the  aggregate  of  dividend -paying  and  non -dividend-pay  ing 
stock  was  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per  cent.  On  the  simi- 
lar aggregate  of  stock  for  the  entire  United  States,  the  divi- 
dend rate  averaged  4.2  per  cent.  In  the  lowest  group  (Group 
IV)  this  dividend  rate  averaged  1.6  per  cent.,  and  in  the  high- 
est group  (Group  VII)  6.8  per  cent.  That  is.  the  average  divi- 
dend rate  on  the  total  railway  stock  of  the  United  Slates  was 
more  than  seventeen  times  as  high  as  that  of  Texas;  in  Group 
IV  it  was  over  six  times  as  high,  and  in  Group  VII  twenty- 
.eight  limes  as  high.        "' 
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The  low  dividend  rate  on  Texas  stock  would  lead  one  to 
expect  that  tiie  proportion  of  railway  stock  paying  no.  divi- 
dends would  be  higher  in  Texas  than  in  the  counlry  as  a  whole. 
This  proves  to  be  the  fact  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The 
ratio  that  the  stock  of  non-dividend-paying  railways  bore  to 
the  stock  of  al!  railways  was  95.8  per  cent,  in  Texas,  in  She 
United  States  as  a  whole,  29  per  cent.,  in  the  group  with  the 
highest  ratio  (Group  IV)  58.7  per  cent.,  and  in  the  group  with 
the  lowest  ratio  (Group  I)  6,7  per  cent.  It  should  be  noted 
that,  for  reasons  given  later  in  the  discussion  of  the  table,  this 
comparison  of  the  proportion  of  stock  not  paying  dividends  is 
based  on  the  total  stock  of  dividend  paying  roads  compared 
with  the  total  stock  of  non-dividend-paying  roads,  and  not  on 
the  issues  of  stock  paying  dividends  compared  with  the  issues 
of  stock  that  paid  no  dividends. 

Certain  discrepancies  exist  between  the  data  published  by 
the  Texas  commission  and  that  published  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  If  the  higher  figures  given  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  been  used  as  the  basis 
for  the  foregoing  comparison,  instead  of  the  lower  figures  of 
the  Texas  commission,  the  amounts  entering  into  Vhe  com- 
parison would  have  been  but  little  changed,  and  the  relation 
between  the  status  in  Texas  and  that  in  other  parts  of  the 


information  of  the  capitalization  of  railways  paying  t 
dends  whatever  on   their  capital   stock. 

Switching  and  terminal  companies  have  not  been  included  in 
the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion since  ipo?.  In  order  to  make  the  statistics  comparable, 
these  companies  have  been  omitted  from  the  Texas  figures. 

Certain  differences  exist  between  the  returns  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Comnnssion  when  computed  for  the  state  of 
Texas  and  those  of  the  Texas  commission.  These  differences 
fall  into  three  main  groups — differences  due  to  variations  in 
classification,  differences  arising  out  of  the  failure  of  roads  to 
tile  reports,  and  dilTerences  in  methods  used  in  apportioning 
capital  to  those  portions  of  interstate  railways  that  lie  within 
the  state  of  Texas.  Among  the  differences  due  to  varying 
classification  may  be  mentioned  the  inclusion  of  notes,  de- 
bentures, pledged  bonds,  and  miscellaneous  obligations  with 
funded  debt,  and  the  inclusion  of  branches  and  spurs  w^ith 
miles  of  line.  For  all  the  roads  failing  to  file  operating  state- 
ments with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  mileage 
figures  are  reported  by  that  commission,  but  nothing  more. 
Differences  due  to  methods  of  capital  assignment  are  as  fol- 
lows: Where  a  railway  lies  in  more  than  one  group,  the  In- 
terstate  Commerce   Commission   usually  apportions  the  cap- 
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country,  not  at  all.    Therefore  it  has  not  seemed  necessary  to 
present  tbese  discrepancies  in  the  sununary. 

The  amount  given  in  the  table  as  representing  the  stock  of 
all  American  railways  on  which  no  dividend  was  declared  in 
1909  is.  $3,227,650,417.  or  29  per  cent,  of  the  total  stock  out- 
standing. This  amount  is  ascertained  by  adding  together  the 
total  outstanding  stocks  of  all  railways  that  declared  no  divi- 
dends in  igog.  The  corresponding  item  in  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  statistical  report  for  1909,  page  57,  is 
$2,766,104,427,  and  the  corresponding  percentage  35.99  per  cent. 
The  discrepancy  between  these  two  sets  of  figures  is  due  to 
the  (act  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  added  to- 
gether all  issues  of  stock  on  which  no  dividends  were  paid,  in- 
stead of  the  total  stocks  of  all  railways  declaring  no  dividends. 
Thus  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  total  includes  a 
considerable  amount  of  common  stock  of  railways  that  paid  a 
dividend  on  their  preferred,  but  not  on  their  common  issues. 
It  has  proved  impossihle  to  secure  from  (he  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  or  from  its^  reports  a  statement  of  non- 
dividend-paying  stocks  in  each"  group  corresponding  to  the 
amount  reported  by  the  commission  for  the  United  States, 
whiclfi  has-' made  it  netimisH^'yi'tO'Tnake  up  the  iteM'ia.the  way. 
described.  For  compafalive  purposes  this  data  fs  «  valuable 
as  that  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  for  it  gire& 


italization  of  such  rjsad  among  the  several  groups  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  mileage  lying  within  the  respective  groups.  -The 
Texas  commission,  however,  apportions  the  capitalization  of 
each  railway  entering  or  passing  through  the  state  on  its 
own  merits;  that  is,  on  tlie  basis  of  what  it  considers  to  be 
the  proper  valuation  of  that  part  of  the  railway  lying  in  Texas. 
As  the  tendency  of  the  Texas  commission  is  always  toward  a 
low  valuation,  it  is  not  strange  that  it  assigns  a  lower  capitali- 
zation to  the  Texas  portion  of  the  interstate  railways  than 
does  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

This  study,  the  method  of  which  was  determined  in  the  re- 
quest for  its  preparation,  was  based,  as  already  shown,  upon 
the  Texas  commission's  figures.  Yet  the  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  Texas  commission  figures  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  figures,  the  reasons  for  which  have  already 
been  explained,  are  not  sufficient  to  vitiate  in  any  respect  the 
conclusions  of  this  study.  It  does  not  fterefore  seem  worth 
while  to  present  in  detailed  tables  the  statistical  ^ 
the  two  reports. 


Tenders  have  been  invited  by  the  coal  exchanges  in  l>chalf  of 
the  Egyptian  State  Railways  for  40.000  tons  of  American  coal. 
This  is  intended  as  an  experinient  to  determine  whether  Amer- 
ifan  coal  is  a  suitable  substitute  for  the  Welsh  coal  now  used. 
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The  Texas  &  Pacific  is  equipping  all  its  passenger  cars  with 
steel  tired  wheels.  It  is  probahle  that  this  company  will  also 
convert  the  greater  part  of  its  coal  burning  locomotives  to  oil 
burning. 

President  Taft,  in  addressing  the  people  of  Bellingham,  Wash., 
on  Monday  of  this  week,  said  that  unless  there  should  he  un- 
expected delays,  the  Panama  Canal  could  and  probahly  would  be 
opened  for  traffic  July  1.  1913. 

The  educational  department  of  the  Railroad  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  at 
St.  Loui&  had  last  year  a  course  of  instruction  in  freight  rates, 
which  was  so  successful  and  attracted  so  much  favorable  com- 
ment that  the  course  is  being  repeated  this  year. 

A  press  despatch  from  San  Francisco  says  that  on  Thursday 
of  last  week  messages  were  exchanged  by  wireless  telegraph  di- 
rect between  that  city  and  a  station  in  Japan — on  Hokushu  Island 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Japanese  archipeljgo — a  distance  of 
about  six  thousand  miles. 

On  Sunday  last  800  men  from  the  Renovo  car  shops  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  went  to  Austin,  Pa.,  and  assisted  in  clear- 
ing up  the  great  masses  of  rubbish  deposited  by  the  recent  flood 
in  that  town,  the  railway  company  carrying  them  in  a  special 
train.  The  men  carried  their  own  food.  They  propose  to  con- 
tribute one  dollar  each  to  the  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  people 
of  Austin. 

Postmaster  General  Hitchcock,  in  his  estimates  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  which  were  given  out  last  week,  includes  a  proposal 
to  appropriate  $50,000  for  the  preliminary  expenses  of  estab- 
lishing a  parcels  post  on  rural  mail  routes  and  a  similar  amount 
for  an  experimental  parcels-post  lest  in  cities.  A  further  sum 
of  $50,000  Is  asked  for  to  provide  for  an  investigation  as  to  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  general  parcels-post. 

The  school  for  the  education  of  young  men  in  railway  work, 
which  is  maintained  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Oelwein, 
was  noticed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaietu,  October  6,  page  681. 
In  connection  with  this  enterprise,  General  Manager  Slifer  not 
only  has  given  a  general  notice  that  young  men  will  be  encour- 
aged to  apply  to  the  school,  but  has  issued  a  circular  to  station 
agents,  asking  them  to  "get  next  to"  promising  young  men  in 
their  several  towns,  and  when  they  find  those  who  are  capable 
and  willing,  to  submit  their  names  to  the  division  superintendent 
The  circular  to  agents  says:  There  are  undoubtedly  a  number 
of  young  men  who  might  be  interested  in  railroading,  if  the 
matter  were  brought  to  their  attention  in  the  proper  light  and 
by  a  person  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  men  of  this  character, 
who  live  along  the  line  and  have  family  ties  in  the  vicinity,  and 
whose  circle  of  friends  reside  in  the  territory  adjoining  the  line, 
will  in  the  long  run  make  more  suitable  employees  than  many 
of  those  who  have  not  such  lies.  It  Is  desired  that  each  agent 
study  the  young  men  in  his  particular  locality  and  pick  out  the 
most  promising  ones. 

General  Manager  S.  C.  Long  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
last  week  awarded  the  usual  annual  prizes  to  supervisors  and 
assistant  supervisors,  based  on  the  result  of  the  monthly  inspec- 
tions. In  the  final  inspection  Mr.  Long  had  with  him  a  party 
of  200  operating  officers,  and  the  prlj^es  were  awarded  on  the 
arrival  of  this  party  at  Pittsburgh.  The  total  amount  of  the 
prizes  was  $5,400.  The  first  prize,  amounting  to  $800  for  the 
supervisor  and  $400  for  the  assistant,  was  given  to  C.  M.  Wisman, 
supervisor,  and  William  F.  Miller,  assistant  supervisor,  who  have 
charge  of  the  track  between  Tullvlown.  Pa.,  and  Deans,  N,  J., 
25  miles.  Four  premiums  of  $800  ($600  for  the  supervisor  and 
$200  for  the  assistant),  for  the  best  line  and  surface  on  a  main 
line  superintendent's  division  between  New  York  and  Pittsburgh 
and  Philadelphia  and  Wa.shinglon  were  awarded  to  John  Schim- 
mel,  Jr.,  and  H.  A.  Gass;  D.  T,  Easby  and  R.  S.  Stewart; 
George  Ehreiiicld  and  G.  W.  Cnrliss;  George  Goldie,  Jr.,  and 
N.  D.  Vernon.  A  special  improvement  premium  of  $1,000  ($700 
to  the  supervisor  and  $300  to  (he  assistant)  for  the  greatest  im- 
provemeM  made  in  the  line  and  in  the  surface  of  a  supervisor's 
.•section  of  track  was  awarded  to  F.  W.  L.  Schneider  and 
F.   M.   Rohb. 


8trik«a. 

No  important  change  has  taken  place  in  the  strike  situation 
on  the  Harriman  Lines  and  the  Illinois  Central.  Officers  of  the 
railways  report  that  the  strikers  are  quieter,  that  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  Is  being  handled  without  Interruption,  and  that  they 
are  having  no  difficulty  in  securing  men  to  take  the  places  of  the 
strikers.  At  a  conference  which  took  place  at  Jackson,  Miss,, 
on  October  9,  and  which  was  arranged  for  by  Governor  Noel 
of  that  slate,  President  C.  H.  Markham  of  the  Illinois  Central 
discussed  the  situation  with  Senator  Williams  of  Mississippi, 
Mayor  Crowdei"  of  Jackson  and  the  union  leaders,  but  no  agree- 
ment was  reached.  Governor  Noel  announced  that  he  would  ask 
the  governors  of  other  states  affected  by  the  strike  on  the  Illinois 
Central  to  meet  in  joint  conference  with  representatives  of  the 
road  and  striking  employees.  Strikers  in  the  south  are  trying 
to  get  business  men  to  use  their  influence  in  bringing  about  a 
settlement.  Injunctions  were  secured  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
on  October  5,  at  New  Orleans,  and  at  Houston,  restraining  the 
strikers  and  others  from  interfering  with  the  affairs  of  the  road. 

Acts  of  violence  on  the  Harriman  Lines  were  reported  at 
Portland,  Oregon.,  and  on  October  6  a  mob  of  strikers  attacked 
strikebreakers  brought  to  work  in  the  Southern  Pacilic  shops  at 

Boilermakers  and  machinists  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  from 
the  lakes  to  the  Rocky  mountains  went  on  a  strike  on  October  9. 
They  demand  a  nine-hour  day  and  45j/^  cents  an  hour. 

Work  has  been  resumed  in  the  shops  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  on  a  reduced  scale. 

Elimination  of  Grade  Crosilngi. 

Following  the  appropriation  of  $350,000,  which  was  made  by  the 
legislature  of  1911  for  the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  In  New 
York  state  outside  of  Greater  New  York,  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  selected  21  cases  which 
provide  for  the  elimination  of  30  crossings,  considered  most 
dangerous.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  work  is  $1,200,000, 
of  which  the  state  will  pay  one-quarter,  the  municipalities  one- 
quarter,  and  the  railways  one-half.  The  crossings  proposed  to 
be  eliminated  are:  On  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  at 
Pearl  and  Van  Woert  streets,  in  Albany ;  at  South  William  street, 
Kemp  street,  Renwtck  street  and  South  Water  streets  in  New- 
burgh;  at  Front  street  in  Corning;  at  West  Somerset  avenue  in 
the  town  of  Newfane;  at  Bolts  crossing  in  Reading,  and  at 
Aldrich  road  crossings  in  the  towns  of  Phelps  and  Junius,  in  On- 
tario and  Seneca  counties.  On  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  First  and 
Columbia  streets  in  Corning;  at  two  crossings  in  Mt.  Hope, 
known  as  Caldwell  crossing  and  the  crossing  of  a  road  leading 
to  BloomingbuTgh ;  at  Nyack  turnpike  crossing  in  Clarkstown, 
and  at  Main  street  crossing  In  Tusten.  On  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road, at  the  South  Country  road  and  East  Tiana  road  crossings, 
and  Goodales  crossing  in  Southampton.  On  the  New  York,  On- 
tario &  Western,  at  Otters  crossing  in  Hamptonburgh ;  at  Dennis- 
ton  road  crossing  in  New  Windsor;  at  Railroad  street  in  Stock- 
bridge,  and  at  Munn's  crossing  in  Stockbridge.  On  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  Pleasant  street  crossing  in  Utica;  at 
Robinson  street  crossing  in  Binghamton,  and  at  three  crossings 
in  Lafayette.  On  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  at  the  crossing  at 
Slingerland  station.  On  the  Boston  &  Maine,  at  Middleburgh 
street  crossing  in  Troy,  In  addition  there  are  pending  in  the 
office  of  the  commission,  20  petitions  for  the  elimination  of  cross- 
ings. This  work  cannot  be  done,  because  the  commission  has  no 
authority  to  make  orders  eUminating  crossings  without  having  an 
appropriation  which  will  cover  the  state's  proportion  of  the  cost. 
The  estimated  cost  of  eliminating  the  twenty  crossings  is  ap- 
proximately $1,600,000,  of  which  the  slate's  proportion  would  be 
$400,000-  The  last  report  of  the  commission  shows  there  are  in 
the  state  outside  of  Greater  New  York,  8,632  places  where  public 
highways  cross  steam  railway  tracks  at  grade,  of  which  6,S6,i 
are  absolutely  unprotected,  and  2,069  are  protected  by  gates, 
flagmen  or  electric  bells.  In  Greater  New  York  there  are  re-  . 
ported  433  crossings  at  grade,  of  which  282  are  protected  and  151  f 
unprotected,  making  a  total  of  9.065  highway  crossln^|at  grade 
in  the  entire  state-  red  by  V_tO' "^ 
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A  Heart-Rending  Appeal. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  circular  anonymously  dis- 
tributed last  May  in  Ctiangsha.  China,  while  the  negotiations  for 
the  railway  loan  were  under  way.  The  translation  is  hteral, 
preserving  the  astonishing  grammar  and  metaphor  of  the  Chinese 
original.  The  circular  was  headed:  "To  Inform  Our  Country- 
men of  the  Distressing  Railway." 

"Also;  The  death  of  our  people  of  our  whole  Hunan  province 
is  10  hand.  The  old  and  the  young  of  our  whole  providence  should 
hasten  to  devise  a  plan  to  save  our  lives.  The  plan  is  to  unite 
all  our  Hunan  people  to  fight  desperately  against  the  traitorous 
thief  who  sold  our  Hunan  Railway  to  the  foreigners.  We  re- 
member that  ten  years  ago,  the  Hunan  people  lost  their  railway. 
It  was  sold  to  the  United  States  by  Ziaii  Sien  Way  and  it  was 
through  our  'lose  our  lives  and  die'  Hunan  people  th;it  the  rail- 
w.-iy  was  claimed  hack.  The  amount  of  money  spent  for  the 
reclaiming  of  the  railway  was  over  seven  million  taels 
[$4,200,(XXI1,  and  this  whole  amount  was  from  the  poor  and  hard- 
working Hunan  people,  who  subscribed  this  amount  of  money 
simply  on  the  question  of  life  and  death. 

"We  beg  to  quote  below  the  distresses  resulting  from  the  con- 
trol of  r.iilways  in  China  by  the  foreigners. 

"Our  Vunan  railway  is  constructed  by  the  French  in  en.  Al 
the  places  along  the  railway,  forts  are  bnih  and  are  manned  with 
foreign  soldiers.  They  capture  the  Yunan  people,  force  them 
to  do  hard  labor  and  exert  every  barbarous  act,  which  to  de- 
scribe it  adequately  would   mean  gnashing  of  everybody's  teeth. 

"Our  Manchurian  railways  are  constructed  by  the  Russians. 
They  forced  us  to  give  our  Manchurian  land,  burnt  the  people's 
houses  and  robbed  their  mone)'.  One  day,  Russian  soldiers  hap- 
pened to  be  out  and  they  threw  a  number  of  living  men  into  a 
lake.     Is  it  not  pitiful  to  think  of  this? 

"Now,  do  Ihe  traitorous  railway  thief  lake  any  care  of  people's 
life  and  death?  We,  Hunan  people,  knowing  these  above-men- 
tioned distresses  are  sure  that  raUways  built  by  the  foreigners 
are  not  good.  Every  one  of  us  is  therefore  willing  to  take  out 
his  money,  to  claim  back  the  railway  and  to  build  it  ourselves. 
The  money  we  have  had  from  the  shares  cannot  be  said  as  Utile, 
and  we  are  thinking  in  every  way  to  get  more  money.  Thus 
you  can  readily  see  that  the  step  our  Hunan  people  take  in  the 
matter  of  selling  the  shares  is  exhaustive.  We  do  this  for  we 
know  that  when  our  railway  is  lost,  not  only  will  our  land  be 
lost,  but  our  people's  lives  and  property  will  also  be  in  the 
tiger's  mouth.  Every  one  has  kept  this  in  mind,  so  the  people 
of  the  whole  Hunan  province  can  get  aproximately  an  amount 
of  $5,000,000  [Mexican;  about  $2,500,000  gold]  yearly  as  the 
money  for  the  purchase  of  railways,  and  in  five  or  six  years' 
lime  the  Hunan   Railway  of  about   1,500  miles  could  be  built. 

"The  traitorous  railway  thief,  only  thinking  of  the  5  per  cent, 
commission  do  not  care  of  the  future  life  and  death  of  the 
Hunan  people.  He  secretly  proposes  an  agreement  for  a  loan 
from  the  German,  English,  French  and  American  people,  with- 
out letting  Ihe  Hunan  people  know  of  it. 

"Our  railway  was  sanctioned  by  the  late  Emperor  Kwany  Hsu 
to  be  built  by  the  people.  In  the  spring  of  lasl  year,  four  repre- 
sentatives were  chosen  by  the  Provincial  Assembly  to  proceed 
to  Peking  and  a  petition  written  with  blood  was  also  forwarded 
to  the  Board  of  Posts  and  Communications.  The  request  was 
granted  and  the  railway  was  again  sanction  by  the  Board  of 
Posts  and  Communications  that  the  Hunan  Railway  was  to  be 
built  by  the  Hunan  people.  Thus  the  railway  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  late  Emperor  and  the  present.  Cannot  this  be 
considered  an  'iron'  [a  sound]  case? 

"Today  the  change  is  again  made  by  that  Zian  Sien  Way  and 
we  heard  that  the  agreement  for  a  loan  from  four  countries  has 
already  been  signed  with  the  likin  [tax]  as  pledge,  in  spite  of 
the  sanctions  given  by  the  late  Emperor.  This  is  the  same  as  to 
present  the  railway  to  the  foreigners. 

"We,  Hunan  people,  have  spent  ten  years'  time  and  used 
several  million  dollars,  and  the  railway  which  can  be  completed 
in  a  fixed  day  is  to  fall  into  the  foreigner's  hands.  Henceforth, 
everybody's  life  and  family  will  be  in  danger.  If  we  Hunan 
people  do  not  unite  into  one  and  fight  with  all  our  effort  against 
this,  the  day  would  not  be  far  when  we  will  see  swords  hanging 
just  over  our  neck.  But  we  have  our  ways.  Firstly,  to  ask 
everyone  to  take  out  more  money  to  build  the  railway  at  once; 
one  foot  built  is  one  foot  of  the  railway;  ten  feet  built   is  leu 


It.     We  can  only  have 

li  he  loans  the  for- 

or  do  we  wan  him  to 

vill  press  us  down  by 


feet  of  the   railway.     Secondly,  we   want  our  governor  to  send 

petition  to  the  Waiwupu  for  immediate  cancellation  of  the  Hunan 

Loan  .Agreement.     When  a  piece  of  meat  i; 

way  thief's  mouth,  it  is  hard  to  take  it  oi 

one   idea;   to  build  the  railway  ourselves. 

eigners'  money,  we  do  not  care  of  him,  r 

care  of  us.     If  we  build  our  railway,  who 

force?     We,  the  people,  being  in  every  respect  having  no  hope 

of  life,  ought  to  have  a  desperate  fight.     Let  the  students  leave 

the   school,   merchants   stop   their   business,   tax   be   not   paid   by 

the  whole  Hunan  people,  and  see  what  he  will  do  to  our  Hunan 

Railway   Signal  AHoclatlon. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  opened 
at  the  Antlers,  Colorado  Springs,  on  Tuesday  morning  of  this 
week,  with  President  C.  E,  Denney  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  in  the  chair. 
Mr.  Denney.  in  his  address,  commended  especially  the  work  of 
committees  Nos.  10  and  No.  12.  He  also  emphasized  the  value 
of  a  goud  manual  of  standards.  He  proposed  that  the  associa- 
tion co-operate  even  more  fully  than  in  the  past  with  the  Electric 
Railway  Association.  The  Board  of  Direction  has  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  of  four  signal  engineers 
to  report  on  technical  signaling  features  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation,  of  which 
F.  O.  Melcher  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  is  chairman. 

The  secretary-treasurer  reported  the  membership  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  September  30  as  1,378,  an  increase  during  the  past 
year  o(  141.  The  assets  o(  the  association  exceed  the  liabilities 
by  $4,847,  a  large  increase  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  subject  of  most  general  interest  discussed  at  this  meeting 
was  that  of  signal  aspects.  This  was  reported  on  by  Committee 
No,  I,  and  this  report,  with  the  action  of  the  association  on  it, 
will  be   found   in  another  column. 

.\n  account  of  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  must 
be  deferred  to  a  future  issue. 

Amsrican   Railway  Bridge  and   Building   AMOclatlon. 

The  iwenty-tirst  annual  convention  of  the  American  Railway 
Bridge  and  Building  .Association  will  be  held  al  the  Planteis 
Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  17-19.  The  reports  of  II  staml- 
ing  committees  will  he  presented  for  discussion.  The  convention 
will  adjourn  on  October  19  at  neon,  and  the  afternoon  will  be 
devoted  to  short  trips  about  the  city.  The  Committee  on  Ar- 
rangements has  planned  several  side  trips,  which  will  be  an- 
nounced at  the  convention.  The  Bridge  &.  Building  Supply  Men's 
.Association  will  meet  at  the  same  place  in  connection  with  this 
convenlicn,  and  there  wdl  be  an  exhibit  of  the  various  types  of 
equipment  of  interest  to  members  of  the  association.  Besides  the 
reports  of  committees  on  the  morning  of  October  17,  there  will 
be  an  address  by  the  mayor  of  St.  Louis,  an  address  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  the  appointment  of  committees.  On 
the  afternoon  of  October  17  there  will  be  committee  reports  and 
a  discussion  of  last  year's  commitee  reports.  On  October  18 
there  will  be  committee  reports  and  discussions  on  the  same. 
On  the  morning  of  October  19  there  will  be  committee  reports, 
the  election  of  officers,  and  the  selection  of  location  for  the  1912 
convention,  followed  by  adjot 


Car  Service  Oftleera. 
The   Central   &   Western   Association   of   Car   Service   Offict 
will   hold   its  semi-annual   meeting 
day,  October  19.     The  members  v 
and  take  a  trip  around  the  Indiana 
way  and  the  stock  yards. 


at  Indianapolis,  Ind,,  Thurs- 
,rill  remain  over  until  Friday, 
ipolis  terminals,  the  Belt  Rail- 
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SsociAiiON— H.   C   Dooeeker,   29  W.  39lh 
— W.  F.  Allen,  7S  Cburch  St.,  New  York: 


K  Railway  Biidgi  abb  Bdildibo  Amociatioh. — C  A,  Uchty,  C.  & 

N.    W.,    Cbicigoi    Oct.    17-19.    1911.   St.    Louii,    Mo. 

RICAR    Railway  EHdHimHC  Association. — E.  H.  Fritcb,   MonadniKk 
Block.  Chicigo;   innual  convcniian,   March   19-21,    1912.  Chicigo. 

iiCAK   Ratlwat  Maitu  MicaAHici'  A»«ociAiios.— J.  W.  Tsylot,  Old 
Colony  building,  Chicago. 

iiHiN's  Association.— O.  T.  Harroun,  BlcKun- 


I,  III. 


«  York;   1 


t  Teitthc  M, 
1.  Philadelphi 
>  Civil.  F-Hoi 
and  3d   Wed 


1  St.,  New   York. 


uiiALs.— Prof,  E.  Marburg,  University 
Pa. 
SBS.— C.  W.  Hum.  220  W.  57tb  St., 
eMepl  June  ind  AuBust,  New  York. 
CoBinACToaa.— D.  J.  ^aner,  13  Park 
of  each  montfa.  New  York. 
E«ciNEi>i._Calvin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 

„..    ..    Accounting   Offichs.— C.    G.    Phil- 

lipi,  143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago:  annual,  June  26,  1912,  Quebec,  Que. 
AssociATiOK  OF  RAILWAY  CLAIM  AceNis,— J.  H.  McShtrry,  C.  4  E.  I.,  T:hi- 

cagoi  annual  convention.   May  22.   J9I2.  Loi  Angeles.  Cat. 
Association  or  Railway  Electiical  Encinems.— Jdi.  A.  Andreucetii,  C.  & 

N.    W,    Ry-,   ChiMgo;   annual,   Notember  6  10,    Chicago. 
Association  or  Railway  Tsricurn  Sw«iibtindihts.— P.   W.   Drew,   135 

Adaaa   SI..  Chicago; 'annual,   June  24.    1912.   New   Yoik. 
Association    op    THanifohtation    A(l^   CAa    Accoubtihg    Orricais.— G.    P. 

Conaid,  7S  Church  St.,  New  York:  December  12-13,  Louiiville.  Ky. 
Canadian    Railway    Clus.— Janua    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    By.,    Montreal. 

Que.;   2d  Tuesday  in  month,  extep-  ' ---     '-' -■    ■    -     "- 


,..„    „.     H.    McLeoi,     ,.-    ._. 

Chester  St..  Montreal.  Que.;  Thuridayi,   Montreal. 

'□■■■iiH'i   Association   or    Chicago.— Aaron    Kline,    S41    Norlh    50Ih 

Court.  Chicano:  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 

H.    D.   Vought,   95   Liberty   SI.,   Ne 
"  ■    ■     --  rcb,  Maj,  Sept..  Not.,  B 

SlTKdr°Mri«L,'°2'd 'Mon'day.''e)ic«pi  June,  July  and  Aug.'.'sL'PauC 
Engihieis'   Society   or    Pikhsylvania.— E.    R.   Daiber,    Box    704,    Harris- 
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2d  Tuesday  in  mouth,  eicepl  June,  July,  Aug.   and  Sept. 

"1T«W  YoiiK  RAiLaoAD  Clus.— H.  D.  VougSl,  9?  Liberty  St.,  New  Yfiik;  Id 

Friday  in   month,  except   June.   July  and  August,  Ne«   York. 
NoarnnH  Railway  Clu».— C,  L.  Kennedy.  CTM.  &  Si,  P.,  Duluth,  Minn; 

4Ih  Saturday,  Duluth. 
Omaha    Railway    ClUb.— U.    H.    Maulick,    Barker    Slock.    Omaha,    Neb.; 

lecood  Wednesday. 
Railioad   Cj-V*  or   Kahui   City.— C.    Manlove,    1008   Walnut    Si-,   Kanss 

Cily,  Ma.j  3d  Friday  in  montli,  Kinaas  City. 
Railway  Clui  o¥  PiTiaauKH.— C.  W.   Alftman,  V.  &  L.   &.,  PittsburJi, 

Pa.:  4lh  Friday  in  month,  except  Tune,  July  aod  Aogml,  Pitlsburai. 
Railway  ^ndustiial  Association.- GI   L.  StlAart,   ST   L.   S,  W.  By.,  St. 

Lpuis,   Mo.:  annual.   May   12,   1912,  Kansaa  Cily,  Mo. 
RAiLWAif  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethteheoi.  P*. 
Railway   Stomxi«»»«»'  Association.— J.   P.   Mnrphjr.   Box  C;  Collinwood. 

Ohio. 
RichuoNd  Railxoad  Clus,— F.  O.   Robinson,   Richmoud,  Va.;  2d  Monday, 

""mV  A«.  MAlii^a"  NCE  "oV  Wat  Association.— L.  C.   Ryan.  C.  & 
W..  Sterling;  Sept.  10,  1912.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

i   Railway  Club.— B.  W.   Ftauenthal,   Union   Station     Si.    Louis, 
D.;  2d  Friday  in  moslbi  eiceat  June,  July  and  Aug..  St.  Louis, 
OP  Railway   Financial  Ofpicies.— C.  Nyquist,  La  .Salle   St.  Sta- 

OrFicos.— E,  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 
nnual,  October  20,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
iTHxiH   s   souTHwuruii    AAiLTAi   Club.— A.   J.    Metrill.  Grant  bldg., 
Atlanta.  G».;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan..  March.  May,  Julf,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Atlanla. 
.uw  TiANsroBTATiON   Club.— J.   G.    Hacombcr,   Woolsoa   Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo,   Ohioj    Ist    Saturday,   Toledo.    ^ 
,rric    dnjB    or    Chicago— Guy    S.    McCabe,    L*    Salle   Hotel,    Chicago; 
meetingB  monthly,  Chkaoo. 

ic  Clu»  or  New  YoEk.- C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  la«t 
Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  New   York, 
ic  Club  op  Pittihubgm.— D.   L.  Wells,   Erie,   Piltibuigh,  Pa.;   meet- 
ings monthly,  PitUburgh. 
TiAiN  DMi-ATciiEas'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA.- J.  F.  Mackie.  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago;  annual,  June   18,  1912.  LouisviUe,   Ky. 
TKAHsroaTATioN    Club   or    Buffalo.- J.    M.    Sells,    Buffalo;    firM    Saturday 

after  first   Wednesday. 
TiAHsroFTATIOM  Clui  Or  DETSoiT.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mich.;    meeting*  monthly. 
TiAVti.iiic  Ehgiheees'  Association.- W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  H..  . 

East  Buffalo.  N.   Y. 
WuTHH  Canada  Railway  Clui.— W.  H.  Roserear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win. 
-----        ntptg,  Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Augnst,' Winnipeg. 
WtsiiaN  llAiLWAr  CLiia.- J-  W.  Taylor.  Oiif  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 

TtttsOrr  oT  tiek  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 
WutUN   SocixTY  OF  £ncihu».z^  H.  Warder,   1735   Monadnock  Block... 

Chicago;  Isl  Wednesday  in  month  except  July  and  August.  Chicago. 
iVooB  PaUMVBis'  Association.— F.  J.   Angier.  B.  &  O..  Baltimore.  Md.; 
annua/,  JaaufJ  16.18,  Chicago. 


N.  W..  Sterling;  Sej 
St.   Louis   Railway  Club. 
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The  Judson  Freight  Forwarding  Company,  with  offices  at  Chi- 
cago, New  York,  Boston  and  St  Louis,  has  been  appointed  joint 
contracting  and  forwarding  freight  agents  of  the  Pacific  Mail 
Steamship  Company  and  the  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha. 

Referring  to  the  recent  revisions  of  rates  and  ratings  made  by 
the  Western  Classification  Committee  on  various  commodities,  the 
Missouri  Railway  Commission  has  given  notice  that  any  in- 
creases proposed  will  not  be  approved  or  allowed  to  become 
effective  in  that  state  on  intrastate  business  until  the  commission 
has  had  time  to  investigate  the  changes  and  hold  a  formal  hear- 
ing on  them  if  that  is  considered  necessary. 

The  Stale  Agricultural  College  of  Oklahoma  has  arranged  with 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  to  run  a  lecttiring  train  throughout 
the  lines  of  that  company,  in  the  western  part  of  the  stale,  for 
about  four  weeks  in  November.  The  train  will  carry  ten  lec- 
turers, and  will  slop  a  half  day  in  each  place  visited.  Besides  the 
usual  exhibits  there  will  be  a  car  of  pure  bred,  live  slock  and 
poultry.  The  college  has  received  an  invitation  to  make  a  similar 
trip  over  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Railway  Ticket  Protective  Bureau 
ticket  scalping  in  Colorado  has  been  practically  suppressed.  An 
anti-scalping  law  was  passed  on  August  6,  after  it  was  shown 
that  a  petition  formulated  by  the  ticket  brokers  to  defeat  the 
law  bore  several  thousand  alleged  signatures  of  persons  either  fic- 
titious or  not  legally  entitled  to  vote.  The  newspapers  of  Denver 
were  prevailed  upon  to  decline  to  advertise  the  ticket  brokers 
and  many  of  the  scalpers  have  now  abandoned  the  business.  All 
of  the  roads  belonging  to  the  Transcontinental  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation, except  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St,  Paul,  have  decided 
to  continue  as  members  of  the  bureau. 

A  new  train  to  run  twice  weekly  between  New  Orleans  and 
the  Pacific  coast  will  be  put  on  by  the  Sunset -Central  lines  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  beginning  December  4.  Under  the  proposed 
schedules,  which  will  reduce  by  30  hours  the  running  time 
between  the  places  mentioned,  and  which  provides  for  connec- 
tion with  steamboats  at  other  ends  of  the  route,  trains  will  leave 
New  Orleans  at  12:30  noon  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays  of  each 
week,  arrive  in  Los  Angeles  at  9:15  p.  m.  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  reach  San  Francisco  at  11  a.  m.  of  the  foUowiTtg  days. 
Eastbound,  trains  will'teave  San  Francisco  at  6:30  p.'m.  Tues- 
days and  Saturdays,  leave  Los  Angeles  at  8:30  a.  xp.  the  following 
days,  and  arrive  in  New  Orleans  at  7:20^.  m.  Fridays  and  Tues- 
days. The  equipment  will  bfl  of  steel  throughout  and  will  con- 
sist of  a  dynamo  and  bagg«ge  car,  dining  car,  three  ^drawing 
room  sleepers  and  an  observi'tion  smoking  car.  The  service  will 
be  of  the  highest  order,-aQj*'it  is  planned  to  charge  $10  ex(:ess 
fare  on  this  train. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  acting  on  a  request,  from  a 
fruit  shippers'  as.wcialion  has  taken  measures  to  confiscate  any 
shipments  of  unripe  oranges  or  other  fruit  from  Florida  which 
may  be  found  to  violate  the  law.  Any  attempts  to  ship  artificially 
ripined  fruit  out  of  Florida  or  to  "process"  unripe  frUif  ''on  its 
journey  to  the  Narth  will  be  frustrated.  A  shortage  in  citrus 
fruits  has  developed  throughout  the  North,  with  acconiiianying 
high  prices.  Much  of  this  shortage  is  due,  it  is  claimed,  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Florida  state  law  prohibiting  the  shipment 
of  unripe  fruit  and  the  federal  pure  food  decision,  which  pro- 
hibits the  transportation  of  artificially  ripened  or  colored  fruit. 
Dr.  Hfervey  W.  Wiley,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  says: 
"Fruit  may  be  picked  green  and  ripened  by  natural  processes 
without  running  counter  to  the  pure  food  regulation,  but  green 
fruit  ripened  fey  the  'sweating  process,'  without  the  aid  of  chemi- 
cals, or  by  transportation  in  steam  heated  cars,  cannot  be  trans- 
ported without  violation  of  the  pure  food  regulations." 

Car  Surpluses  and  ShortagM, 

Arfhur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 

railways   of  the   American.  Railway   Association   in   presenting 

statistical  bulletin  No.  103- A,.jiviiU|  a  summary  of  shortages  and 

_5urplus^s_by  Croups  jrom  mk'^lSXO,  to  .September  27.  1911, 


"The  total  car  surplus 


3  decrease,  decreasing  from 
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!■•  ;ii)otli«r,  President  Burr,  who  comes  from  Floriila,  said  that 
h-nisfhold  gocds  seem  to  be  one  class  ot  freight  in  the  handling 
iif  which  carriers  invariably  make  errors.  These  errors  are  a 
suurce  of  great  annoyance  and  inconvenience,  as  well  as  causing 
unnecessary  expense  to  IJie  owners  ot  the  goods.  He  recom- 
mended legislation  for  the  recovery  by  the  party  aggrieved  of  a 
[leiialty  of  $250  and  attorneys  fees  for  the  misquotation  of  rate 
or  the  dropping  of  prepay  from  billing,  to  be  collected  in  an  ac- 
tion against  the  initial  carrier. 

Continuing  he  said;  "I  believe  the  express  business  of  tlie 
country  should  be  conducted  as  a  department  of  the  railway  busi- 
ness. 1  see  no  sound  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  separate  and 
distinct  express  company  as  a  means  of  transportation.  It  is 
one  of  Ihe  factors  of  the  transportation  business  which  should 
properly  belong  to  tfie  railway  companies  and  for  which  they 
ihould  receive  extra  compensation  for  the  service  rendered.  Of 
course,  it  will  take  time  to  work  this  out,  but  there  should  be  a 
beginning.  Congress  should  take  hold  of  the  question  and  the 
states   should   follow." 

In  admitting  that  more  strict  application  of  cost  accounting 
methods  to  railway  accounts  will  entail  more  work  and  more  ex- 
pense on  the  carriers,  President  Burr  said  that  it  was  necessary, 
first  to  determine  the  proper  expense  to  each  state ;  second,  to 
determine  the  proper  freight  and  proper  passenger  cxpen.ses; 
third,  the  amount  chargeable  to  interstate  and  to  intrastate  pas- 
sengers ;  fourth,  the  amount  chargeable  to  interstate  and  intra- 
state freight;  fifth,  the  expense  to  any  class  of  trafhc,  whether 
interstate  or  intrastate. 

"These  live  questions,"  he  said,  "are  daily  before  some  court 
or  commission  in  the  United  States,  and  it  seems,  therefore,  ab- 
solutely essential  that  cost  accounting  should  be  applied  to  all 
railway  accounts  and  that  if  we  are  to  determine  these  matters 
justly  and  intelligently  it  must  be  so  applied." 

Crop  Condition!. 

The  Department  of  .■\gricultura  estimates  the  condition  of  the 
crops  as  follows : 
For  the  United  States: 


87,2  97.1 

The  yields  indicated  by  the  condition  of  crops  c 
1911,  or  at  time  of  harvest,  the  final  yields  in  1 
iverage  for  1906-1910,  follow: 


;. Average  for   190S.1909. 

Preliminary    estimates    of    production     have     been 
follows: 


1911.     1910.     1010.  mil.  1910,            Avtrage, 

llu!,      But.       Kus.  Ri»ilitl<,  lliiihrl",          Kushcl^, 

irinr  wh»I,.       9,7       11,7       ll.i  '00.367.000  231.J99.0(I0     243.186,800 

inlcr    whul.     14.S       IS.8       15.5  455.H9.O0II  464.044,000     450,129,600 

II    uhcal 12.6       14.1        14.7  «.''3.;i6,O0O  69.<:.443.00a     691,316.400 

il.   24. B       31,V       ,'8.4  S7J.641.OuO  1,126,765,000     932.124.400 

irlcy    20,7       22,4       34.K  145,951.000  162.227.000     166.356.000 

,^    15,6       16.  J       16.4  30,677,000  J3.OJ9,O0O       32,4M.OO0 

Tom     Tor^^     Tons  Tom  Tori                Tan? 

jy    1,09       1,33       1,41  46,969,000  60.978,000       63.507,400 

The  quality  of  spring  wheat  is  79.8  per  cent.,  compared  with 

ten-year  average  of  S7.1i  oats,  84,6  per  cent.,  compared  with 
-D-year  average  of  S6.6:  barley,  S4,9  per  cent,,  compared  with 
iJ-ycar  average  of  87.S. 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 

H,  H,  Corey,  for  four  years  chief  clerk  in  the  otiiee  of  the  sec- 
retary of  slate  of  Oregon,  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Oregon  Railway  Commission,  succeeding  George  O,  Goodall, 
resigned  on  account  of  ill  health. 

The  California  commission  has  ordered  the  Southern  Pacific 
to  reduce  its  freight  rales  between  Los  -Angeles  and  the  harbor, 
al  San  Pedro.  The  reductions  vary  from  16  to  40  per  cent,,  and 
arc  ordered  to  be  put  in  effect  November  10. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana,  landing  that  condi- 
tions did  not  warrant  ordering  a  passenger  and  freight  station 
to  be  built  at  Woodiawn,  has  ordered  the  St,  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  to  build  a  passenger  pagoda  with  closed  freight 
room  connected  therewith. 

The  railway  commission  of  Florida  recently  issued  an  order 
forbidding  the  transportation  of  perishable  freight  on  passenger 
trains  1,  2,  78  and  79,  which  run  between  Jacksonville  and  Pensa- 
cola  over  the  joint  line  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  and  the 
Seaboard  Air  Line ;  but  the  railways  refused  to  comply,  and  the 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  having  been  appealed  to  by  the  com- 
mission, has  issued  a  mandamus  requiring  compliance  with  the 
order.  The  order  of  the  court  is  returnable  October  24.  The 
order  of  the  commission  was  issued  on  complaint  that  the  trains 
did  not  make  reasonably  fast  time,  the  complainants  demanding 
that  a  separate  fast  freight  train  be  provided  for  the  perishable 
freight.  The  order  is  objected  to  by  the  roads  on  the  ground 
that  the  commission  has  prescribed  schedules  for  the  passenger 
trains  which  involve  a  meeting  point  at  a  blind  siding,  and  on  the 
general  ground  that  a  commission  should  not  fix  train  schedules 

COURT    NEWS. 

Ouster  proceedings  brought  by  the  slate  of  Ohio  against  the 
Hocking  Valley  have  been  ended  on  the  promise  of  the  railway 
company  to  relinquish  control  of  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central, 
the  Sunday  Creek  Coal  Company  and  other  railways  and  coal 
companies,  and  to  manage  its  business  hereafter  in  accordance 
with  the  statutes. 

The  commerce  court  has  overruled  an  appeal  of  the  Omaha 
it  Council  Bluffs  Bridge  Company,  which  operates  an  electric 
passenger  railway  between  points  in  Iowa  and  Nebraska.  The 
court  holds  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the 
right  to  regulate  affairs  of  an  electric  railway  company  doing  an 
interstate  passenger  business. 

The  N'cw  York  State  Court  of  Appeals  decides  that  a  trunk 
which  is  being  moved  by  an  express  or  transfer  company,  or 
otherwise  apart  from  and  disconnected  with  the  transportation 
of  the  person  who  owns  the  trunk,  is  not  biingjige,  and  such 
company  receiving  and  losing  it  is  liable  for  its  full  value.  The 
action  was  against  the  New  York  Transportation  Company, 
which  contended  it  was  liable  only  for  $100.  A  judgment  of 
$1,200  was  rendered, 

lurl  has  overruled  the  Interstate  Commerce 
socalled  lemon  rale  case.  The  commission 
had  ordered  a  reduction  in  the  rate  on  lemons  from  California 
to  eastern  points  from  $1,15  to  $1  per  100  lbs.  The  commerce 
court  finds  that  the  ruling  of  the  commission  in  this  case  was 
based  entirely  on  an  assumed  authority  to  protect  the  industry 
from  foreign  compelilion,  and  the  court  denied  the  right  of  the 
I.  C.  C,  to  issue  an  order  on  such  grounds.  The  court  did  not 
pass  on  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate. 

The  commerce  court  has  held  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  not  got  the  authority  to  control  in  any  way  that 
part  of  the  business  of  water  carriers  which  is  called  port  to  port 
interstate  huslnes:',  ahhougb  the  commission  has  authority  over 
that  part  of  the  husiness  of  water  carriers  which  is  covered  in  a 
joint  rate  made  with  the  railway.  This  decision  was  on  an  appeal 
against  the  order  of  the  I.  C,  C,  to  compel  certain  water  carriers 
10  make  reports  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  commission  on  all 
their  business.  The  court  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly 
important  that  water  carriers  should  not,  irv'inlrastate  and  inter- 
state commerce,  be  held  to  publisheiittrtei.f3tiepft.those  which 
are  made  with  railway  companies. 


October  13,  1911. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


Exeeutiv«,  Financial  and  Legal  Officer*. 

The  financial,  accounting,  traffic  and  purchasing  officers  of  the 
Keweenaw  Central  have  been  removed  from  Hancock,  Mich.,  to 
Phoenix. 

Wilson  &  Dabuey  of  Houston,  Tex.,  have  been  appointed  gen- 
eial  attorneys  of  the  Internationa]  &  Great  Northern,  succeeding 
John  M.  King. 

A.  H.  Mansfield,  assistant  general  claim  agent  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  claims  attorney,  a 
new  position,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  W.  E.  Jones,  general  claim 
agent,  having  resigned,  that  office  has  been  abolished. 

George  H,  Campbell,  vice-president  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana 
Terminal  Railroad  Company  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  has  been  electecl 
president,  succeeding  Fairfax  Harrison  (president  of  the  Chicago, 
Indianapolis  &  Louisville),  whose  term  expired.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  also  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Newman  Erb,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Ann  Arbor  and 
president  of  the  Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia  with  office  at 
New  York  City,  has  been  elected  president  also  of  the  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  succeeding  T.  P.  Shonts, 
resigned.     Mr,  Shonls  remains  a  director  of  both  these  companies. 

B.  C.  Cushman,  treasurer  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio,  and  Ihc  Teias  &  New  Orleans,  at  Houston.  Tex.,  hav- 
ing retired  on  a  pension,  Eugene  Dargan,  treasurer  of  the  Hous- 
ton East  &  West  Texas,  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the  Texas 
&  New  Orleans,  succeeding  Mr.  Cushman;  and  C.  B.  Udell,  treas- 
urer of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  has  been  elected  also  treas- 
urer of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  succeeding 
Mr.  Cushman  and  of  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Dargan. 

J.  E.  Dalrymple,  who  .was  recently  elected  vice-president  of 
the  Grand  Trunk  and  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Montreal,.  Que.,  as  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  has  been 
elected  also  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Central  Ver- 
mont, in  charge  of  traf- 
fic. Mr.  Dalrymple  be- 
gan railway  work  on 
July  1,  1883,  as  an  ap- 
prentice in  the  treasurer's 
office  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Montreal,  and  from 
1886  to  1889  was  clerk  in 
the  same  office.  In  April, 
1890,  he  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  traffic 
manager  at  Chicago,  of 
the  Chicago  &  Grand 
Trunk,  now  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  System, 
and  on  February  !,  J896, 
he  became  secretary  to 
the  general  traffic  mana- 
ger of  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Montreal.  He  was  ap- 
pointed division  freight  j.  e.  Dalrymple. 
agent  of  the  same  road 

in  May,  1899,  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  and  the  following  August  was 
transferred  in  ihe  same  capacity  to  Detroit,  Mich,  and  was  also 
made  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Despatch  Kuit  Freight  Line, 
operating  in  connection  with  the  Grand  Trunk  and  West  Shore 
Railroad.  On  May  I,  1900,  he  was  appointed  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Central  Vermont  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  The  following  -March 
be  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  second  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  lilontrcal.  Que,,  and  from 
April,  1902,  to  August,  1905,  be  was  general  freight  agent  of  the 
Central  Vermont  at- St.  Albans,  Vt,  He  was  then  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Montreal,  Que,,  and 


on  May  1,  1908,  was  made  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  Man,,  and  since  June  I,  1910, 
he  was  also  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company. 

Operating  Officera. 

Charles  J.  O'Neil  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  St, 
Paul  &  Kansas  City  Short  Line  of  ihe  Rock  Island  System,  with 
office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

C,  L.  Mayne,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Kansas  di- 
vision of  the  Missouri  Pacific  at  Cofleyville,  Kan.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  with  office  at  Coffeyville. 

J.  A.  Cook,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Wabash,  in  charge  of 
Kansas  City  and  Randolph  terminals  at  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  has 
been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  15th  and  I6th  districts,  with 
office  at  Moullon,  Iowa,,  succeeding  C.  A.  Ross,  assigned  to  other 
duties.    J.  P.  Shields  succeeds  Mr.  Cook. 

G,  R.  Carlton,  trainmaster  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  at  Plant 
City,  Fla.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Third  di- 
vision, with  office  at  Atlanta,  Ga,,  succeeding  J,  M.  Shea,  pro- 
moted. T.  H.  Furman,  trainmaster  at  Abbeville,  S.  C,  succeeds 
Mr.  Carlton ;  T.  W.  Parsons,  trainmaster  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
succeeds  Mr,  Furman;  W,  E,  Guess,  chief  despatcher  at  Atlanta, 
Ga,,  succeeds  Mr.  Parsons,  and  J.  P.  Crumley,  a  despatcher, 
succeeds  Mr.  Guess. 

William  F,  Ray,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Portland  division  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with  office  at  Boston, 
Mass,,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  1857 
at  South  Vernon,  Vt.  He  was  educated  at  Ft,  Wayne  and  at  the 
University  o*  Koire  Dame,  South  Bend,  Ind,  He  began  railway 
work  in  1874  with  the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  now  part  of 
the  Boston  &  Maine,  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  locomotive  fireman 
and  later  held  various  positions  in  the  freight  train  service,  "in- 
cluding that  of  brakemaii  and  conductor,  and  then  entered  the 
passenger  train  service  as  conductor.  He  was  then  appointed 
trainmaster  and  was  later  assistant  superintendent.  In  1903 
he  was  appointed  superintcndeni  of  the  Concord  division,  which 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment,  as  above 

A.  E.  Boughner,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
transportation  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  System,  with  of- 
fice at  Denison,  Tex,,  as  has  been  announced'  in  these  columns, 
was  born  in  1861  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont,  Can.  He  received  a 
common  school  education  and  began  railway  work  in  1876  willi 
the  Canada  Southern,  now  part  of  the  Michigan  Central,  where 
he  was  consecutively  until  1880  messenger,  call  boy  and  telegraph 
operator.  In  the  latter  year  he  went  with  the  Illinois  Central  as 
an  operator  in  the  despatcher's  office  at  Centralia,  111.,  and  in* 
1881  was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  with  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  at  Denison.  where  he  remained  for  three  years. 
From  1884  to  1886  he  was  chief  despatcher  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
He  was  out  of  service  then  for  two  years  on  account  of  illness 
and  in  1888  was  appointed  a  despatcher  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Te.-cas  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  He  was  chief  despatcher  at  Sedalia 
for  nine  years  from  1893,  and  was  then  promoled  to  assistant 
superintendent  at  Parsons,  Kan,  He  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent at  Franklin  Junction,  Mo,,  in  1903,  and  was  transferred 
with  the  same  title  to  Sedalia  in  1910,  which  position  he  held  at 
,the  time  of  his  appointment  above. 

Traffic  Officers. 
E,    S.    Le    Gette   has   been    appointed    soliciting    agent   of   the 
Central  of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Albany,  Ga, 


James   B.   Irvine   has   been    appointed   soliciting   agent   of   the 
Central  of  Georgia,  with  office  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Richard  Townsend  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
issouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  office  at  Pillshurgh,  Pa, 


D.  W.  Agnew  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

J,   J,   Clarke  has  been  appointed  contracting   freight  agent  of 

the    Illinois   Central,   with   office  "'  '       '    '  " 

Wilson,  resigned. 
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Archibald  Gray,  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent 
of  the  Great  Northern  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  San 
Francisco,   Cal. 

P,  B.  Wclcott  has  been  appointed  immigration  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Si.  Paul,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeed- 
ing George  B.  Haynes,  recently  promoted  to  assistant  general 
passenger  agent. 

Leo  B.  Hendrix  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  W.  D.  Jones,  resigned  to  accept 
service  with  another  company. 

H.  E.  Williams,  freight  soliciting  agent  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way, at  Atlanta,  Ga,,  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  oflice  at  Macon,  succeeding  Harvey  Kidwell,  resigned. 
W.  N.  Hill  succeeds  Mr.  Williams,  and  A.  E.  Dicks  has  been 
appointed  freight  soliciting  agent,  with  office  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
succeeding  R.  L.   Potts,  resigned. 

\V.  J.  Doyle,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  South- 
western of  Texas  at  Waco,  Tex,,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
agricultural  and  industrial  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern 
System,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  L.  E,  Saupc, 
resigned  to  engage  m  other  business.  C.  D.  Bowman,  city  pas- 
senger and  ticket  agent  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeds  Mr.  Doyle. 

H.  E.  Heller,  general  agent  in  the  freight  and  passenger  de- 
partments of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  office  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  succeeding  W.  H.  Hill,  assistant  general  freight  agent, 
transferred.  William  Austin,  general  agent  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
succeeds  Mr.  Heller,  and  H.  K.  -Miles,  traveling  freight  agent 
at  Cincinnati,  has  been  promoted  to  general  agent,  freight  depart- 
ment, succeeding  -Mr.  .Austin.  W.  B.  Kelby  succeeds  Mr. 
Jliles. 

S.  C.  Nash,  general  agent  in  the  freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ments of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been 
appointed  Pacific  coast  traffic  agent,  with  offices  at  Los  Angeles 
iind  San  Francisco.  All  freight  and  passenger  representatives  of 
the  road  in  California,  Washington,  Oregon  and  Nevada  will  re- 
port to  him  and  will  be  under  his  jurisdiction.  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  him  at  Los  Angeles.  W.  J.  Moylan,  trav- 
eling freight  agent  at  San  Francisco,  has  been  appointed  com- 
mercial agent,  with  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  and  Irwin 
Wapple  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Los 
Angeles,  the  position  of  district  freight  agent  at  Los  Angeles 
having  been  abolished. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer!. 
■      W.   H.  Tool  has  been  appointed   master  of  bridges  and  build- 
ings of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  .Allandale.  Ont.,  succeed- 
ing E.  Brown,  resigned. 

H.  H.  Hale  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  succeeding  W.  L.  Kellogg,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
the  Pere  Marquette. 

W.  L.  Kellogg,  superintendent  motive  power  and  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
lias  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Pere 
Marquette,  with  office  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

Horace  Y.  Harris,  who.se  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of 
the  Tampa  Nortliern,  with  olhee  at  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  horn  October  31,  1885,  at  Geneva. 
Ga.  Mr.  Harris  received  a  high  school  education  and  began 
railway  work  on  January  1.  1900.  with  the  Tifton,  Thomasville 
&  Gulf,  now  a  part  of  the  .Atlanla.  Birmingham  &  .'\tlantic. 
He  remained  with  that  company  four  years,  and  then  went  to 
the  Georgia,  Florida  &  .Alabama  as  a  machinist,  and  w,ts  later 
general  foreman,  resigninp;  in  .April,  150?,  to  go  In  the  Tampa 
Northern  .is  geiifral  foreman,  which  position  he  hild  at  the 
time  'if  his  recent  appointment  as  master  mechanic. 
Special  Officers. 

Dr.   Albert  F.  Campbell  has  been  appointed  sanitary  inspector 
of  the    Illinois   Central,  with   oflice  at   Chicng'*.   his 
directed   toward   the   improvement   of   SHiiilary   coiid 
territory  tJiroii^'h  which  the  road  runs. 
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LOCOMOTIVE    BUILDING. 


The  Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown.  Akron,  Ohio,  is  in  the 
market  for  5  six-wheel  switching  locomotives. 

The  Gb,\nd  Trunk  has  ordered  2S  locomotives  from  the  Cana- 
dian Locomotive  Company,  and  is  in  the  market  for  4  Mogul 
locomotives. 

The  Kentucky  &  Tennessee  has  ordered  1  ten-wheel  loco- 
motive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimensions 
of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  24  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  51  in,,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will 
be  110,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Erie  has  ordered  300  automobile  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company, 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  taking  prices  on  ten  30-ft,  and  ten  40-ft. 
steel  under  frame  flat  cars. 
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The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for 
500  furniture  cars  and  250  flat  cars. 

The  Akron,  Canton  &  Vouncstown,  Akron.  Ohio,  is  in  the 
market  for  50  fifty-ton  four-door  drop-bottom  gondola  cars,  35 
forty-ton  box  cars  and   15  fifty-ton  flat  cars. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  1,000  gondola  cars,  500 
flat  cars  and  400  stock  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company;  and  5(X)  stock  cars  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Maiiti- 
facturing   Company, 
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IRON   AND  STEEL. 


V  &  Western  is  making  inquiries  for  30,000  t 


of  Bessemer  rails. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  4.500  tons  of  rails  from  llic 
Carnegie  Steel  Company, 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  is  in  the  market  fo» 
1.O0O  tons  of  bridge  steel. 

The  Southern  has  ordered  2,100  tons  of  rails  from  the  Tcn- 


The  New  York  Ce.vthal  has  placed  orders  for  1,050  tons  of 
structural  steel  and  is  in  the  market  for  1,500  tons  of  bridge 
steel  for  the  bridge  at  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

General  Conmiions  in  Steel, — The  steel  industry  shows 
little  change  and  there  are  no  indications  of  an  early  advance  in 
prices  frum  the  present  low  level.  The  policj'  is  to  maintain  the 
high  rate  of  production  rather  than  to  obtain  a  reasonable  mari;i"i 
of  prolil.  The  independent  companies  suffer  more  from  this 
policy  than  does  the  Steel  Corporation,  for  the  latter  can  practise, 
economies  that  would  be  impossible  for  the  former.  The  rail- 
ways are  buying  heavily,  and  in  fact  all  classes  of  buyers  are  tak- 
ing .idvantage  of  the  low  prices. 

MACHINERY    AND    TOOLS. 


in  the 


The  Pecos  Valley  Sen 
chine  tools  for  the  shops  ;i 
huh  cutler,  lalhe  and  air  i 


X  has  issued  a  small  list  of  ma- 
OS.  Texas,  iniJiidiiLg  a  drill  press, 
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Halsted  Little,  for  many  years  in  the  sales  department  of 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moort,  New  York,  lias  been  made  easlern 
sales  agent  of  the  Detroit  Twist  Drill  Companj',  Detroit,  Mich., 
with  office  in  New  York. 

Louis  E.  Welsh  has  heen  made  district  manager  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  Concrete  Pile  &  Foundation  Company,  New  York,  for 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  wilh  office  in  the  Perry  building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh  district,  has  decided 
the  case  of  the  Lemac  Carriers  Company  vs.  the  Live  Poultry 
Transportation  Company,  both  of  Chicago,  regarding  an  infringe- 
ment of  patents,  in  favor  of  the  former  company,  reversing  the 
decision  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  Independent  Pneumatic  Tool  Companj',  Chicago,  has 
opened  a  branch  office  in  the  Candler  building,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
J.  J.  Keefe,  southern  traveling  representative,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  new  office.  A  full  line  of  Thor  air  tools  and 
parts  will  be  carried  in  stock. 

The  Corrugated  Bar  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  on  Oc- 
tober 14  move  its  general  offices  to  the  MutuM  Life  building, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  This  change  was  decided  on  because  the  com- 
pany's warehouse  and  plants  are  near  Buffalo.  A  district  olHce 
will  be  maintained  at  the  present  headquarters. 

The  Calumet  Car  Company,  East  Chicago,  Ind.,  has  tiled  ar- 
ticles of  incorporation  with  $75,000  capital.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  company  to  build  a  plant  and  manufacture,  rebuild  and  repaj^ 
cars  and  industrial  equipment  of  all  kinds.  Thomas  C.  McCalla. 
Arthur  N.  Eroe,  Walter  L.  Lytton  and  Daniel  W.   Rodgers  are 

The  Oeking  Company,  50  Church  street.  New  York,  has  been 
incorporated  to  sell  the  punching  and  shearing  machines  made 
by  the  Stahlwerk  Oeking,  Dusseldorf,  Germany.  A  large  stock 
of  machines  will  shortly  be  on  hand  for  prompt  deliveries  in 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  where  warehouse  facilities  have  been  provided. 
The  management  of  the  Oeking  Company  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Wiener  Machinery  Company,  New  York,  which  has  made  a  spe- 
cialty of  importing  similar  machines.  The  German  Oeking  plant 
makes  its  own  steel  castings. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Turbines. — The  De  Laval  Turbine  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
has  published  a  32-page  pamphlet  on  steam  turbines  for  driving 
direct  current  generators,  in  which  it  discusses  the  different  types 
of  turbines  and  their  comparative  merits.  The  pamphlet  includes 
illustrations  and  diagrams. 

Blastin-c  SuL'PLiES.— The  E.  L  Du  Pont  De  Xcnionrs  Powder 
Company,  Wilmington,  Del.,  has  published  a  very  full  booklet  on 
blasting  and  blasting  supplies  describing  various  materials  and 
appliances  especially  designed  for  blasting.  The  booklet  is  illus- 
trated and  contains  useful  information  on  the  methods  of  using, 
preserving  and  testing  blasting  equipment. 

Air  Pumps. — The  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Company. 
Carteret.  N.  J.,  has  issued  bulletin  103  describing  the  Wheeler- 
Edwards  air  pump  which  is  used  in  connection  with  surface  con- 
densers. The  bulletin  contains  32  pages  and  over  50  illustrations, 
which  include  photographs  of  the  various  types  of  the  company's 
air  pumps,  A  sectional  view  of  the  pump  is  given,  with  the  dif- 
ferent parts  numbered  and  listed ;  also  instructions  for  installing 
and  operating. 

DtiMP  Wacons.— The  Troy  Wagon  Works,  Trov,  Ohio,  has 
issued  an  illuslrated  folder  entitled  Tests  That  Tell  showing  four 
tests  (hat  this  company  recently  made  to  ascertain  the  maximum 
load  a  Troy  wagon  will  carry,  the  resistance  the  rear  wheel  has 
against  ihe  .strain  brought  to  bear  upon  it  when  the  wagon  is 
resting  on  the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  the  resistance  of  the  rear 
wheel  to  the  strain  exerted  when  it  is  caught  in  a  ru!  and  when 
the  horses  attempt  to  pull  it  out,  and  the  strength  of  the  Troy 
square  solid  steel  rear  axle.  The  tests  were  made  in  the  labora- 
tory of  Purdue  University  at  Lafayette,  Ind. 
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New  Incorporations,  Survey*,  Etc. 

ArcHiaON,  ToPEKA  &  Santa  Fe. — The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  total  number  of 
miles  in  operation  on  lines  of  Ihe  .Atchison  system,  was  10,400.37 
miles,  as  compared  with  9,96U5  miles  for  the  previous  year,  an 
increase  of  439.12  miles.  In  addition,  there  was  completed  on 
June  30,  242.64  miles,  all  of  which  will  be  ready  for  operation  in 
the  near  future.  The  company  also  cmitrols  through  ownership 
of  stock  and  bonds  other  lines  aggregating  101.78  miles,  and  is 
interested  jointly  with  other  companies  in  578.72  miles.  During 
the  year  there  was  finished  on  the  line  between  Coleman,  Tex., 
and  Lubbock,  a  section  of  17.54  miles  between  Lubbock  and  Sla- 
ton  Junction,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  entire  line  between  Cole- 
man and  Lubbock  will  be  completed  by  November,  1911,  The 
branch  line  from  Slaton  Junction  to  Lamesa,  54  miles,  has  been 
opened  for  traffic  and  the  line  from  Lometa  to  Eden,  9M  miles, 
has  been  completed  to  Brady,  66  miles,  and  is  open  for  traffic. 
The  work  of  reducing  the  grades  and  curvature  on  the  San  An- 
gelo  branch  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  8;  Santa  Fe  between  Temple 
and  Coleman  has  been  continued.  Work  between  Temple  and 
Lometa  is  about  finished.  An  extension  of  the  Fresno  County 
Railway,  built  under  the  name  of  the  Kings  County  Railway,  from 
Wahtoke,  Cal.,  to  Piedra,  11  miles,  and  the  Laton  &  "Western,  e.t- 
tending  from  Laton,  Cal.,  to  Lanare,  15  miles,  have  been  opened 
for  traffic  and  have  been  leased  to  the  Santa  Fe.  An  extension 
of  the  Sunset  Western,  northerly  from  Fellows,  to  Shale,  has 
been  constructed  jointly  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Co,,  2.25  miles, 
and  is  now  opened  for  traffic,  .^t  the  close  of  the  year  there  was 
in  operation  687.58  miles  of  second-track,  as  compared  with  526.95 
miles  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  160.63  miles, 
and  second-track  work  is  now  under  way  as  follows :  Missouri 
division,  Mendon,  Mo,,  to  Carrollton,  25.64  miles;  lines  west  of 
Albuquerque,  N.  Mex,,  Rito  to  Laguna,  9.16  miles;  McCartys  to 
Horace,  10.82  miles;  Flagstaff.  Ari;;.,  to  Williams,  32,97  miles, 
and  Supai  to  Fairview,  10,57  miles,  a  total  of  89,16  miles.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  second-track  work  has  been  authorized  on 
the  lines  west  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Met.:  on  about  40  miles  near 
Needles,  Cal,,  and  extensive  grade  reductions  and  changes  of 
luie  have  been  authorized  preparatory  to  the  construction  of  addi- 
tional second-track  between  Albuquerque  and  Gallup,  Most  of 
this  work  will  be  finished  by  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
when  second  main  track  in  operation  will  approximate  816  miles. 

Chicago  &  North  Western, — The  report  of  this  company  tor 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  elevation  of  the  road- 
way and  the  main  tracks  in  Chicago,  from  a  connection  with  the 
Rockwell  street  line  at  Taylor  street  to  the  Sixteenth  street  line 
at  Leavitt  street,  0.81  mile,  is  about  finished.  The  elevation 
of  ihe  main  tracks,  on  the  Milwaukee  line  through  the  city  of 
Evanslon,  111.,  has  been  completed.  Progress  is  being  made  in  the 
elevation  of  the  two  existing  main  tracks,  and  the  construction 
and  elevation  of  four  additional  main  tracks  on  the  Galena  divi- 
sion through  the  village  of  Oak  Park,  which  adjoins  the  city  of 
Chicago  at  its  western  hmits.  The  work  now  under  way  to  com- 
plete this  improvement,  consisl.s  of  the  construction  and  elevation 
of  two  additional  main  tracks  from  Austin  avenue  to  Clinlon 
avenue,  1.22  miles;  the  elevation  of  the  two  existing  main  tracks 
and  the  construction  and  elevation  of  four  additional  main  tracks 
from  Clinton  avenue  to  Harlem  avenue,  0,41  mile,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  retaining  wall  from  Humphrey  avenue  to  Harlem 
avenue,  !.27  miles.  The  company  has  undertaken  the  elevation  of 
two  existing  main  tracks  and  the  construction  and  elevation  of 
four  additional  main  tracks  through  the  villages  of  River  Forest 
and  Forest  Park,  on  1,43  miles.  Work  is  now  under  way  putting 
in  additional  track  from  Lake  Shore  Junction,  Wis,,  to  connect 
with  the  Milwaukee.  Sparta  &  North  Western  near  Lindwerm, 
4,11  miles,  and  work  is  about  finished  on  an  additional  track  from 
West  Allis  to  a  connection  with  the  Milwaukee.  Sparta  &  North 
Western,  1.28  miles  west  of  West  Aliis,  including  the  revision  of 
the  grade  and  alhiemcnt  of  the  existing  main  track,  A  single- 
track  line  has  also  been  finished  from  a  point  about  two  miles 
north  of  Lake  Shore  Junction  to  Lindwerm,  one  mile.  During  the 
year  a  total  of  136,06  miles  of  yard  tracks,  sidinfe^  s.\\v\.  vo.'i.-oo*.-;-;^ 
spurs  were  added,    Wot>,^  \'s  wm\c^  vi^-j  iv  \V(;'^t™\'i.^.'^-.-i^^^- 
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pacily  of  th«  yard  to  4.967  cars,  and  a  system 'of  yard  tracks  with 
a  capacity  oi  300  cars  has  been  completed  at  Nelson.  A  tOTninal 
yard  has  been  nnished  near  Fulton,  and  work  is  under  way  at 
the  Boone,  Iowa,  yards,  constructing  17  miles  of  yard  track,  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  the  yard  to  1,400  cars.  The  existing  yard 
tracks  at  Waseca,  Minn.,  are  being  rearranged,  and  four  addi- 
tional yard  tracks  are  being  constructed,  increasing  the  capacity 
of  this  yard  209  cars.  .\t  Tracy,  a  new  freight  yard,  containing 
375  miles  of  track,  with  a  capacity  of  400  cars,  was  constructed. 

Satisfactory  progress  has  bttn  made  daring  the  year  toward  the 
completion  of  the  following  lines  now  under  construction : 

Des  Flaines  Vallej-,  this  is  to  be  a  double-track  line  from 
Blodgett,  IIU  to  a  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  division,  near 
Des  Plaines,  thence  to  a  connection  with  the  Galena  division  at 
Proviso,  about  21  miles. 

Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  North  \^'estem,  this  line  is  being  boilt 
from  a  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  near  Lind- 
werm.  Wis.,  to  Sparta,  169.03  miles,  where  connection  is  being 
made  with  the  Madison  division,  and  from  a  connection  with  this 
line  at  a  point  about  six  miles  west  of  Lindwerm,  to  a  connection 
with  the  Milwaukee  and  Madi:^n  line  near  West  .\llis,  8.16  miles, 
in  all,  177.19  mites.  This  mileage  includes  an  existing  branch 
between  Necedah  and  Wyeville,  13.05  miles,  which  is  being  re- 
constructed, and  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  main  line.  .\t  Butler, 
a  terminal  yard,  to  contain  21.10  miles  of  track  with  a  capacity 
for  1,525  cars,  is  being  constructed. 

St  Louis,  Peoria  &  North  Western,  this  company  was  organ- 
ized to  build  from  a  connection  with  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
era,  near  Peoria.  111.,  to  a  connection  with  the  Macoopin  County 
Railway,  near  Girard.  90.4  miles,  the  r^ht-of-way  is  now  being 
secured.  The  line  is  to  be  built  to  provide  access  to  the  com- 
pany's extensive  c-tal  fields  in  southern  Illinois. 

An  extension  oi  the  Bonesteel-Dallas-Colomc  line  has  been 
completed  from  E)allas,  S.  D.,  northwest  to  Winner,  21.48  miles. 

Cbic.\co,  Rock  Ishnd  4  P.»ciFic-'.An  oflker  writes  that  the 
company  is  now  relaying  the  present  65-lb.  rail,  with  85-lb,  rail, 
between  Mile  Post  193  and  Mile  Post  235.3  on  the  .Arkansaw 
division. 

Chic.ico.  St.  Pavu  Misne.\pous  &  Omaha.— ^The  report  of 
this  company  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the 
extension  from  Kennedy,  Wis.,  to  Kaiser,  4.93  miles,  was  com- 
pleted and  the  line  has  been  opened  for  traffic  Construction 
work  has  been  staned  on  the  line  from  Black  River  Falls,  to 
a  connection  with  the  main  line  at  Vaudreuil,  2.23  miles.  It  is 
expected  that  this  line  will  be  completed  and  opened  for  trafRc 
in  the  fall  of  1911.  Contracts  have  been  let  and  work  has 
been  started  on  a  new  double-track  line  from  Eau  Claire,  west 
for  3.18  miles,  with  a  double-track  bridge  over  the  Chippewa, 
connecting  with  the  old  line  at  a  point  1.25  miles  east  of  Truax.' 
It  is  expected  that  this  line  will  be  finished  before  the  close 
of  the  next  fiscal  vear.  Second  track  is  being  constructed  on 
40.23  miles  between  Merrillan  and  Wyerille.  In  connection 
wiih  this  work  a  change  will  be  made  in  the  line  and  grade 
on  3-30  miles  between  Millston  and  Wnrren,  shortening  the  dis- 
tance 144  ft.,  eliminaiing  two  curve*,  reiiucing  the  cunalure  and 
grade.  It  is  expevned  that  the  line  will  be  opened  for  traffic  dur- 
ing the  fall  of  1911.  The  net  increase  in  the  length  of  side  and 
passing  tracks  during  the  year,  was  6.64  miles,  which  includes 
2.33  miles  of  track  laid  in  the  new  yard  north  of  Plymouth  ave- 
nue, at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

De=  Pm\E?  V.\Liiv.— See  Chicago  4  North  Western. 

HiCHi-^ND  P.KBK  &  Lake  Bltiien-.— .^  contract  h.is  been  Given 
to  DibMe.  Hawth.^^^e  &  Co..  Tacoma.  Wash.,  at  aN^ut  SL=d.00O. 
to  build  from  Oxb-w,  to  Lake  Eurien.  aMut  7  miles.  Reiti, 
Storey  4  Duffy  are  tbe  engineers,  Seattle     (September  8.  p.  493.) 

Memphis  &  Pens. \col.i.— Financial  arrangements  have  been 
made,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Pen^acola.  Fla..  via  Meridian, 
Miss.,  and  Helena.  Ark.,  to  Memphis.  Tenn.  It  is  also  said  that 
some  oi  the  grading  work  has  already  been  riniihed.  W.  P, 
Dickinson,  Chicago:  T.  H.  Jones.  St  Lojis.  Mo.:  C  H.  Pond. 
Moorhead,  Miss.,  and  resiiieiiss  of  Meriui.m,  are  back  of  the 

Mn-WACKEE,  Spabta  4  North  Wejiern.— See  Chicago  &  North 
Western. 


n=KA  &  Dakota  (Electric).— Incorporated  in  S.  D., 


with  $500,000  capital,  and  principal  office  at  Pierre,  to  build  an 
electric  line  from  ^'alentine,  Neb.,  east  to  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  225 
miles,  at  an  estimate  cost  of  $10O.0OOMX>.  The  incorporators  in- 
clude C.  H.  Cornell,  W.  E.  Haley  and  J.  H.  Bachleor,  Valentine; 
W.  Martens.  C.  Goldsmith.  J.  R.  McKnight  and  A-  P.  Edgar, 
Pierre,  S.  D.  The  company  proposes  to  utilize  the  water  of 
the  Niobrara  and  Keyapaha  rivers  for  power  to  operate  the  tine. 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hastfokd. — The  report  of  this 
compam-  for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1911,  shows  that  work  is 
being  continued  on  the  New  York.  Westchester  &  Boston.  The 
plans  call  for  a  line  from  the  Hartera  river,  at  Willis  avenue. 
New  York  City,  through  the  borough  of  the  Bronx  to  Mount 
Vernon,  where  the  line  diverges,  one  line  is  to  extend  north  to 
White  Plains  and  the  other  hne  east  to  the  Connecticut  state 
line  at  Port  Chester.  From  the  Harlem  river  to  about  I74th 
street,  the  company  will  operate  over  the  tracks  of  tlie  Harlem 
River  4  Port  Chester,  which  will  be  completed  so  as  to  be  a\-ail- 
able  for  such  operation  under  rights  granted  to  the  New  York, 
Westchester  4  Boston.  Work  on  the  tine  from  174th  street, 
thi^ugh  Mount  Vernon  to  New  Rochelle,  and  on  the  line  from 
.Mount  Vernon  to  White  Plains  is  nearing  completion.  Operation 
over  the  lines  from  the  Harlem  river  to  New  Rochelle,  and  on 
the  line  from  Mount  \'ernon  to  White  Plains  is  expected  to  be 
begun  within  the  next  six  months.  Of  the  total  of  74.57  miles 
of  track,  the  company  owns  50.57  miles,  and  has  perpetual  rights 
to  operate  over  24  miles  additional.  The  road  is  to  be  four- 
tracked  from  174th  street  to  Mount  Vernon,  where  two  tracks 
diverge  to  While  Plains  and  two  tracks  to  New  Rochelle  There 
witt  bt  no  grade  crossings.  The  company  has  been  given  pet- 
mission  to  build  at  180th  street  and  Morris  Park  avenue,  in  the 
borough  oi  the  Bronx,  a  transfer  station,  at  which  point  iotet- 
change  will  be  made  with  the  West  Farms  branch  of  the  Inter- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company.  Interchange  will  also  be  made 
with  the  Second  and  Third  avenue  elevated  lines  at  Willis  ave- 
nue. The  plans  also  provide  for  interchange  with  the  proposed 
Tri-borcugh  route,  either  at  the  transfer  station  at  ISDtfa  street, 
or  at  Westchester  avenue.  It  is  thought  that  with  the  com- 
pletion oi  the  Westchester  Northern,  which  was  organized  in 
1910  to  build  a  connection  from  White  Plains,  northerly  to  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  that  this  connection  will  make  it  practicable  to 
interchange  traffic  to  and  from  the  Berkshire  Hills,  also  with 
the  New  York,  Oniario  4  Western,  and  .nher  roads.  On  the  Har- 
lem river  branch  ci  the  New  Haven,  between  Harleai  river  and 
Oak  Point,  iour  tracks  have  been  completed,  and  a  re-arrange  ^ient 
of  tracks,  on  account  oi  rei"on  si  ruction  of  the  New  York  Con- 
necting Railroad,  will  be  required  later.  .-Xt  Oak  P.:int  four 
miles  of  yard  track;  for  classification  purpi>ses  and  Xot  sening 
the  transfer  bridges,  have  been  provided.  .\  double -track  V, 
connecting  the  Shore  line  with  the  Western  division  at  N.iuga- 
tuck  Junction.  Conn.,  has  lieen  compleicd  and  is  n-'W  ir.  ser\-- 
ice.  The  consiructicn  oi  second-track  between  Haw!e>Tir>.'  and 
SheltAn  is  now  under  way.  The  section  between  Hawteyiille 
and  Botlsford  was  to  be  placed  in  servik.-e  as  a  double-*-ni..-k  line 
al>5ul  October  I.  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  wiii  Se  riiished 
hy  June.  1912.  bemeen  Bonsiord  arid  SI:elion.  .\t  Br,-  klield 
Junc;i:n.  the  in.proi ement  oi  lines  and  grades  and  the  e^iniiration 
oi  nine  grade  cros^iing;  has  been  finished.  D  ^■JWe-tr3ck  w,;  rk  has 
been  finished  between  WaterbuO'  and  Bristol,  as  well  as  on  a 
3.700-it.  tunnel,  and  seven  grade  crcf^ines  have  been  eliminated 
on  this  section.  The  double-track  work  between  East  Pron- 
dence.  R,  I.,  and  East  Junaion  is  progressing  slowly,  ow-ir,g  to 
diniouliiei  in  arranging  icr  the  elimination  oi  some  ot  the  ^rade 
crossinss.  Work  is  now  under  way  doub'.e-trackirg  ^«Iweea 
Providence  and  Fall  River.  Mass.,  as  well  as  on  the  climinair-i 
oi  grade  crossings  at  Worcester.  .\t  South  Worcester  a  d.  --e- 
track  ci^nneciion  between  the  Norwich  &  Worcester  a:i  i  f-e 
Providence  &  Worcester  is  being  built.  Double-track  ».-rk 
betivcen  W.-i^p.-le  and  South  Framingham  has  been  corrpieied. 
and  work  is  under  way  (■■n  the  elimination  of  nine  grade  cross- 
ings, and  ;he  c  nMr.reiion  oi  t>:ird  and  founh-iracfcs  in  Boston 
bciween  Harri-  :i  Sqjare  ar.d  AiUntic  and  S.iiin  Hill  to  Nepon- 
set.  The  douV.e-traok  work  beusetn  Co-.isset  and  Greenbtish 
has  been  l-nished  iv.d  w^rk  on  the  ehni:r.a:ion  of  the  grade 
crosdres  at  Lir.-.^n  and  Plain  streets  in  LoweC  has  been  c.Tn- 
plci'ed.^  T'ne  r--:st  important  work  being  carried  cm  by  the 
e'ecirica!  departnieri  includes  the  cleoirir.caii'-'n  t..T  freight  and 
passenger  cperatwr.  of  the  gi^ttirack  Haricm  River  line,  includ- 
ing the  yards  and   sidings,  and  beiween  W^^v-vllawn.   X.   V..  and 
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Stamford,  Conn.,  the  eleeirification  of  the  New  Vorlc,  West- 
chester &  Boston,  and  the  rdiabilitation  of  the  Warren  power  sta- 
tion with  ailendaot  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  East  Provi- 
dence substation.  The  New  Haven  has  acquired  a  half  interest 
from  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  of  the  Rutland 
Railroad,  which  is  to  build  a  line  between  Swanton.  Vi.,  and 
Alburg,  connecting  the  Rutland  Railroad  with  the  St.  Johns- 
bury  &  Lake  Champlain.  A  further  connection  is  planned 
between  Stateline,  on  the  Berkshire  division  of  the  New  Haven, 
and  New  Lebanon,  on  the  Rutland  Railroad.  The  New  Haven 
will  join  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  building  the  New 
York  Connecting  Railroad,  which  is  projected  through  the 
boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  New  York  City,  and  over  the 
East  river  on  a  bridge  to  a  connection  with  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  at  Port  Morris,  on  the  Harlem  river. 

New  York  Subways. — A  contract  for  the  construction  of  section 
15  of  route  5  of  the  new  subway  system  has  been  let  to  the  Hag- 
gerty-Drummond  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  at  $3,820,129. 
The  section  includes  two  branches.  The  west  branch  begins  at 
the  end  of  East  I35th  street  and  Mott  avenue  and  runs  to  a  point 
on  private  property  on  River  avenue  south  of  15?th  street,  with 
stations  at  East  138th  and  149th  streets.  The  east  branch  begins 
at  the  end  of  section  14  and  extends  under  Park  avenue.  Canal 
street  (Bronx),  West  and  East  138th  street  to  the  center  line 
of  Alexander  avenue,  with   a   station  between  Third  and   Alex- 

St.  Louis.  Peori.\  &  North  Western.— See  Chicago  &  North 

Western. 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.-— The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  construction  work  has  been 
continued  on  the  Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern.  This  line,  which 
originally  extended  from  England,  .Ark.,  to  Gregor,  9.5  miles, 
has  been  extended  from  Gregor  to  Stuttgart,  18  miles,  and  from 
Rice  Junction  to  Haien,  about  17  miles.  The  Stephenville  NortK 
&  South  Texas,  which  had  built  42.6  miles,  from  Stephenville, 
Tex.,  to  Hamilton,  when  it  was  taken  over  by  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern,  has  been  extended  from  Hamilton  to  Gate svi lie,  the 
extreme  southwestern  terminus  of  the  St.  L.  S.  W.  of  T.,  31.6 
miles,  and  from  Edson,  near  Hamilton,  to  Comanche,  31.5  miles. 

San  Diego  Southern.— The  electric  division  of  this  line  from 
San  Diego,  Cal,  to  National  City,  5.9  miles,  is  to  be  rebuilt,  it  is 
said.    New  6S-lb.  rail  will  be  laid  on  the  line. 

San  Benito  &  Rio  GraNde  Valley. — This  company  is  building 
in  the  lower  Rio  Grande  valley,  Texas,  and  has  completed  more 
than  50  miles.  A  contract  for  extending  the  line  to  Mission, 
thence  north  to  the  new  town  of  Monto  Cristo,  15  miles,  has  been 
let  recently.  Surveys  are  also  being  made  for  extending  the  road 
further  up  the  valley  into  the  coal  fields  of  Zapata  county,  about 
175  miles  from  San  Benito.  C.  E.  Etisminger,  chief  engineer, 
San  Benito.     (April  7,  p.  878.) 

Southern  Pacific. — This  company  is  said  to  have  under  con- 
sideration the  question  of  building  an  extension  from  Marfa, 
Tex.,  north  via   Ft.  Davis,  towards  Pecos  City. 

Southern  Raiuvav.— -The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911.  shows  that  during  the  year  the  new  double 
track  line  through  Lynchburg,  Va.,  was  completed  and  put  in 
service.  A  new  double  track  line  between  Citico,  Tenn.,  and 
Ooltewah  Junction,  h.is  also  been  completed.  A  number  of  lap 
sidings  to  facilitate  train  movement  at  points  where  traffic  is 
heavy,  have  been  constructed,  thirteen  additional  lap  sidings  are 
being  put  in  at  various  places  between  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  Macon, 
between  Knoxville,  Tenn.  and  Chattanooga,  and  three  between 
Morristown,  Tenn.  and  Ashfield,  N.  C. ;  the  total  length  of  which 
will  be  28.4  miles.  Work  has  been  started  on  38  miles  of  double 
track,  north  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  between  Crosskeys  and  Gainesville, 
the  company  has  also  undertaken  the  completion  of  the  Knoxville 
Tennessee  Belt  Line  river  front  extension,  this,  work  calls  for  the 
construction  of  about  seven  miles  of  track.  Additional  spur 
tracks  to  industrial  plants  were  constructed  during  the  year, 
aggregating  11.31  miles,  and  new  side  tracks  constructed  and 
cxtersions  to  existing  traqks,  amounting  to  about  14.72  miles. 
.Addiiinnal  yard  and  track  improvements  were  carried  out  at 
Birniugham,  Ala.,  North  Birmingham  and  at  Hamburg.  S.  C. 

Taloca,  Putnam  &  Southern. — Incorporated  in  Oklahoma, 
with  $100,000  capital  to  build  from  Chickasha,  Okla.,  to  Wood- 


ward, ISO  miles.  The  incorporators  include  C.  W.  Musgrove, 
L  M-  Willey,  F.  W.  Darby,  all  of  Taloga;  C.  S.  Dunn,  P.  Skel- 
ton,  C.  Miller  and  W.  M.  Phelps,  all  of  Putnam. 

Tidewater  &  Southern. — A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given 
to  Hahn  &  Son,  Modesto,  Cal.,  and  work  is  now  under  way  on 
a  gap  of  four  miles,  near  Stockton.  This  work  is  on  the  line 
now  under  construction  from  Modesto  to  Stockton.  (May  5, 
p.  1185.) 

Toronto  Roads. — Bids  are  wanted  by  G.  R.  Geary,  mayor  and 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Control,  up  to  November  1,  1911,  for 
the  construction  of  three  miles  of  reenforced  concrete  subways 
and  subway  stations  in  Toronto,  Ont. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


See  an  item  in  general  news  section,  regarding  the  elimination 
of  grade  crossings  at  a  number  of  towns  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
outside  of  Greater  New  York. 

Ashland  Junction,  Wis. — The  report  of  the  Chicago,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911, 
shows  that  work  has  been  completed  or  is  now  under  way  on 
the  following  structures:  New  stations  were  completed  at  Ash- 
land Junction,  Wis.,  Mankato,  Minn.,  and  Jordan,  Fordyce,  Neb., 
and  at  South  Sioux  City.  Work  has  been  started  on  a  new 
station  at  Craig,  and  a  new  brick  passenger  station  was  con- 
structed at  Sibux  Falls,  S.  D.,  to  replace  the  old  station,  which 
was  removed  to  a  new  location  and  is  now  being  used  as  a 
freight  house.  A  brick  freight  house  was  constructed  at  Min- 
neapolis, Minn, ;  the  passenger  station  at  New  Richmond, 
Wis.,  and  the  combined  freight  and  passenger  station  at  Bay- 
field were  remodelled  and  enlarged.  A  five- stall  addition  was 
made  to  the  engine  house  at  Altoona,  and  four  stalls  of  the  en- 
gine house  at  St.  James,  Minn.,  were  extended  17  ft.  Work 
is  now  under  way  on  a  I5-stall  engine  house,  also  a  machine 
shop  and  oil  house  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  replace  buildings  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  An  addition  was  made  to  the  engineroom  and 
work  is  now  under  way  on  a  20-ft.  addition  to  the  passenger  car 
shop  at  Hudson,  Wis.  Work  is  also  under  way  on  an  addition 
to  the  machine  shop  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Water  tanks  were 
built  at  Osseo,  Wis.,  at  Chetek  and  at  Hudson. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — The  report  of  the  Southern  Railway  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1911.  shows  that  work  on  the  construction 
of  a  new  in-bound  freight  station  of  modern  type,  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  been  started  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  the  early 
part  of  1912.  The  upper  floors  will  provide  oflice  accommodations 
for  the  company's  forces  at  that  place.  Freight  transfer  facili- 
ties at  the  Inman  yard  (Atlanta)  were  finished  and  a  large 
number  of  new  station  buildings  and  extensions  to  existing 
structures  were  also  completed  during  the  year.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  an  additional  freight 
station  and  platform  facilities  are  being  provided  at  Macon.  Ga., 
ested  in  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad,  which  has 
made  plans  to  build  a  new  double  track  bridge  over  the  Ohio 
river  between  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  New  Albany,  Ind.,  also  to 
double  track  its  belt  line  and  improve  and  enlarge  the  terminal 
facilities  in  Louisville,  Ky.  A  number  of  water  and  fuel  sta- 
tions, also  some  shop  buildings,  were  constructed  during  the 
year  at  various  points,  and  new  boiler  houses  and  store  houses 
are  being  built  at  Spencer,  N.  C,  and  at  Coster,  Tenn. 

B.^LiiMORE,  Md. — Plans  are  being  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
city  of  Baltimore  to  build  a  steel  bridge  to  have  three  spans  over 
the  tracks  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  in  Baltimore.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  improvement  will  be  between  $40,000  and  $50,000. 
The   Board  of  Awards,  Baltimore,  may  be  addressed. 

BiNCHAMTON,  N.  Y.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  has  ordered  the  elimination  of  the  grade 
crossing  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  at  Conklin 
avenue  in  Binghamton.  The  highway  is  to  be  carried  over  the 
tracks  of  the  railway  from  a  point  500-ft.  west  of  the  crossing 
and  in  connection  with  the  Mobile  &.  Ohio,  additional  wharf  facili- 
ties arc  being  made  at  Mobile,  Ala.  These  improvements  consist 
of  a  wharf  and  two-story  warehouse.  The  company  is  also  inter- 
changed location  of  the  crossing.  The  railway  company  is  to 
by  an  over-head  bridge,  and  a  new  highway  is  to  be  built  to  the 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  improvements. 
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Buffalo,  N.  Y.— A  viaduct  is  to  be  built  on  the  Hamburg  turti- 
pike,  over  the  tracks  of  Ihe  Buffalo  Creek  Railroad.  The  struc- 
ture will  be  300  ft,  long,  together  with  the  necessary  approaches. 
Plans  for  this  improvement  are  now  ebnig  made.  The  N'ew  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  irdered  cross- 
ings constructed  at  Elmwood  avenue,  and  underneath  ihu  tracks 
of  the  Erie  Railroad  and  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western, 
'I'his  work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  railway  companies. 

Chicago,— The  report  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  company's  new  passenger 
terminal  in  Ihe  city  of  Chicago  was  completed  and  opened  for 
traffic  on  June  4,  1911;  also  that  live  modern  passenger  stations 
were  built  in  the  city  of  Evanston,  and  work  is  now  under  way 
on  a  passenger  station  at  Oak  Park.  N''ew  passenger  stations 
were  built  at  Wheaton,  III..  Harvard,  Ravinia  and  Hubbard 
Woods;  Madison,  Wis.,  .Mlis;  Negaunee,  Mich.;  O'Neill. 
Xeb.,  and  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  At  Wheaton,  111,,  and  Rockford, 
brick  freight  stations  were  jinl  up,  and  tlie  company's  shop  plant 
at  Chicago  was  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  construction 
of  a  15-stall  machine  shop,  a  wheel  and  stripping  shop,  a  trans- 
fer table  and  pit.  and  the  installation  of  six  electric  travel- 
ing cranes.  At  Nelson,  a  lO-stall  brick  engine  house,  clinker 
pit  and  turntable  were  constructed.  Improvements  were  car- 
ried out  near  Fulton,  including  a  S8-stall  engine  house  and  other 
buildings,  and  work  is  under  way  at  Bnone,  Iowa,  on  a  36- 
stall  engine  house,  also  a  power  house,  machine  shop  and  mis- 
cellaneous buildings.  At  Chadron,  N'eb.,  a  20-sta1l  engine  house 
and  a  brick  shop  building  were  put  np,  and  work  Is  now  under 
way  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  on  a  bituminous  coal  bridge  446  ft. 
long,  and  coal  screening  plant  to  be  electrically  operated  also  on 
a  brick  power  house. 

Cleveland,  OHio.— The  Pennsylvania  Lines  West  have  let  the 
contract  to  the  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for 
the  grade  separation  work  at  Cleveland,  involving  about  5,000 
tons  of  structural  steel.     (September  22,  p.  574,) 

New  York.— The  report  of  the  New  York,  Now  Haven  & 
Hartford  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  permis- 
sion has  been  granted  to  build  a  transfer  station  nt  180th  street 
and  Morris  Park  avenue  in  the  borough  ot  the  Rron-i,  New- 
York  City.  On  the  Harlem  River  branch  five  stations  have  been 
renewed,  and  new  stations  were  built  at  Westchester  avenue 
and  at  Morris  Park.  Satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  year  in  the  construction  of  piers  39.  40  and  41  nn  the 
East  river,  and  in  Brooklyn  a  pier  has  been  const  rue  led  and  is 
now  in  service  at  North  First  street.  The  new  six-track  con- 
crete bridge  over  Humphrey  street.  -New  Haven,  Ciun,,  is 
now  in  service,  and  at  Cedar  Hill  there  is  umlcr  construction  a 
new  brick  and  concrete  roundhouse  containing  43  stalls,  additions 
to  the  water  supply,  a  locomotive  coaling  plant  machine  sht:p  and 
storage  facilities.  Preliminary  plans,  hicidental  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  passenger  station  at  New  Haven  are  in  progress. 
This  work  necessitates  changes  to  the  gas,  water  mains  and  sew- 
erage systems,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  impnivemenl  will  not 
be  finished  for  several  years.  A  new  passenger  station  has  been 
built  at  Terryville,  Conn.  An  extension  has  been  built  to  the 
freight  house  at  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  and  some  increased  freight 
facilities  are  expected  to  be  finished  aliout  January  1,  1912.  M 
Worcester  an  express  building  is  to  be  liuilt,  also  a  steel  viaduct, 
connecting  the  tracks  of  the  Boston  &  Itlaine  with  the  tracks  of 
the  New  Haven.  New  coach,  ear  and  engine  facilities  at  Smith 
Worcester  are  under  construction  and  new  passenger  stations  are 
being  put  up  in  Boston  at  Harrison  Square.  Popes  Hill,  at 
Neponset,  and  a  shelter  shed  at  Atlantic.  Improvcntenls  are  also 
being  made  to  the  power  station  at  Warren,  R.  I.,  and  at  East 
Providence  substation.  Grade  crossings  have  been  eliminated  as 
follows;  In  New  York,  one;  Connecticut.  36;  Rhode  Island,  one, 
•md  in  Massachusetts,  17,  a  f>tal  of  55.  A  large  muuher  o[  new 
passenger  stalimis  and  new  freight  houses  were  bviih  and  im- 
proved facilities  were  provided  during  the  year,  and  further  im- 
provements are  now  under  way  at  various  places.  .A  large  num- 
ber ot  new  bridges  were  constructed  or  strengthened  during  the 


St.  Louis,  Mo.— The  St.  Louis  Sonlhweslcrii  has  bought  prop- 
erty in  St.  Louis  as  a  site  for  a  freight  house,  team  tracks,  etc. 
The  old  buildings  on  the  properly  have  been  removed,  and  work 
is  now  under  way  oil  the  improvements. 


Sailtttay  iltinattcial  Netov. 

.■^LBERT.^  Railw.w  St  Ihkication  Co.me'any.— This  subsidiary  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  has  called  for  redemption  on  January  1, 
1912,  its  $3,250,000  5  per  cent,  debenture  stock. 

Boston  Terminal  Compa.ny. — This  company  has  asked  authority 
of  the  Massachusetts  railway  commissioners  to  issue  $500,000 
V/,  per  cent,  bonds  of  I897-I<M7. 

Canabi.an  Pacific— See  .Mberta  Railway  &  Irrigation  Company. 

Delawake  &  Eastern- .—The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district  (stale)  has  approved  the  plan  of  re- 
organizing this  company  as  the  Delaware  &  Northern. 
(September  22,  page  578). 

Delaware  &  Northern.— See  Delaware  8:  Eastern. 

Erie.— Kissel,  Kinnicutt  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  offering  $250,000 
of  the  new  $4,55OX)0O  3-year  5  per  cent,  collateral  trust  notes  of 
October  2,  1911,  at  98;^  to  yiehl  about  5.50  per  cent,  on  the 
investment.  These  are  the  notes  which  are  secured  by  the 
deposit  of  $4,000,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  of  the 
Eric  &  New  Jersey ;  and  $3,000,000  first  mortgage  4  per  cent. 
bonds  of  the  Gencssee  River  Railroad. 

Florida  Railway. — This  company  has  filed  suit  to  recover 
$6,000,000  alleged  damages  from  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Company  and  others.  The  Florida  Rail- 
way claims  that  ihc  Seaboard  .Mr  Line  and  the  Knickerbocker 
Trust  Company  entered  into  a  conspiracy  several  years  ago 
when  the  company  had  plans  for  an  extension  and  prevented 
these   plans   from  being   carried   out. 

Great  North ern.^TIic  New  York  Sleek  Exchange  has  auihor- 
ized  the  listing  of  $20,000,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage 
4'/i  per  cent,  series  A  bonds,  due  1961.  The  mortgage  secur- 
ing these  bonds  covers  7.429  miles  of  road. 

Iowa  Central.- See  Minneapolis  &  Si.   Ij>uis. 

M.\coMB  &  Western.— This  properly  was  sold  under  foreclosure 
for  $50,000  to  the  Chicago  Wrecking  Company.  The  legality 
of  the  sale,  it  is  said,  will  be  protested  by  creditors  of  the 
company.     The  road   runs  fiom  Macomb,   III.,  to   Littleton,  26 

MiNNEAi-oi.ES  &  St.  Locis.— Stockholders  are  to  be  asked  to 
authorize  an  increase  of  $8,000,000  of  the  preferred  stock  and 
an  increase  of  $9,000,000  of  the  common  stock ;  and  authoriie 
a  new  issue  of  bon.U  amounting  lo  $75,000,000  for  refunding 
purposes  and  for  new  construction.  The  new  bond  issue  is  to 
be  secured  by  a  first  lien  on  the  Minnesota,  Dakota  8r  Pacific, 
which  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.  It 
is  not  proposed  to  issue  the  new  slock  at  once,  but  this  propo- 
sition is  made  for  future  rmancinj,'.  .\  committee  consisting 
of  Edwin  Hawley.  Newman  Erb  and  F.  H.  Davis  are  to  confer 
with  a  committee  consisting  of  T.  P,  Shont^,  Frank  Trumbull 
and  J,  J.  Slocum,  which  was  appointed  by  the  Iowa  Central  lo 
agree  on  terms  ot  a  lease  of  the  Iowa  Central  to  ihe  Minne- 
apolis &  St.  Louis. 

Missi.^isii'Pi  River  &  Bonne  Terke,— A,  G,  Edwards  &  Sons, 
St.  Louis,  are  offering  the  unsold  porlion  of  $2,500,000  first 
mortgage  sinking  fund  5  per  cent,  Imnds  of  October  2,  I91I- 
1931.  of  the  -Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  Tcrre  at  101.  The 
Mississippi  River  &  Bonne  'lerre  runs  from  Riverside.  Mo., 
lo   Doe  Run,  46  miles. 

New  Okleass,  Mobile  &  Cmcvoo.— Douglas,  Fenwick  &  Co.. 
New  York,  are  .iffering  the  unsold  portion  of  $250,000  first 
and  refunding  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  1909-1960  at  75.  yielding 
abrut  6.^1  per  cent,  interest  on  the  investment.  Of  the  total 
$35,000,000  of  these  bonds  anlhori/cd,  Ihere  are  outstanding 
$11,598,000  subject  to  $34,000  underlying  bonds. 

Northern  P.\C[fic.— Thomas  W.  LamonI,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co..  and  George  F.  Baker.  Jr.,  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  George  W. 
Perkins  and  Alexander  Smith  Cochran,  resigned. 

CsiON  Pacific- Julius  Krultschnitt.  director  of  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Harriman  UiliesjiHii  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board. 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA  &  SANTA  PE  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

OiTici  Of  Tilt  DUtstinding  Funded  D*bl  of  lh»  System  (deducting 


embraced   in  the   foJlowing  staleoienls,  are  as  fallows: 
June  30,  I' 

Atchison.  Topcka  &   Santa  Fc  Railway 7.549.69  m 

Rio  Grande  &  El   Paso   Railroad 20.21 

Uulf,  Colorado  ft  Santa  Fe  Railway I.S37.48 

Eastern  Railway  o(  New  Mexico 225.21 

Pecos  ft  Northern  Texas  Railway i96.12 

Pecos    River    Railroad S4.24 

Santa  Fe,  Piescott  ft  Phoenix  Railway J64.24 

Southern   Kansas  Railway  of  Texas 124.92 

Texas  ft  GuK  Railway 96.14 

Gulf  It  Interstate  Railway  of  Texas 71.97 

Concho,  San  Saba  ft  Llano  \'alley  Railroad  60.15 

10.400.37 


Tune  30,  I9ID. 
7,439.64  miles. 

20,21      ■• 
I.SIB.IB      '• 
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75.133,314.54  7;,eB9.09<.83 

132,409,935.62  t34. 083,386, 86 

11,984,151.36  12,712,319.31 

$20,425,784.26  $21,371,067.55 


have  been  deducted: 

DIVIDENDS    ON    PaKrUBID 

No.  25  (2«%)  paid  Fel 

No.  26  (2>i?iV  Wid'  Aui 
1911    

DiviDKNDi  OK  Common  St 
No.  21  Oyi%i  paid  Sep 

1910    

Ko.  22   (1^%)   paid   Dc 

1910   

No.  23  ■(!«%)  P»id  Ma 


.,t2.85-t,345.00 

1, 

..   2.854,345.00 

1, 

..»2,482,777.S0 

1. 

..  2,482.777.50 

.'.   2,482,777.50 

1, 

..   2.484.127,50 


rried  to  Profit  and  Losi 


ited    of 


included   in   the    System   accounls. 

During  the  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  1240,000  in  cash  was  received  as 
the  net  proceeds  of  sales  of  land  embranced  in  Ihe  Santa  Fe  Pacific  Land 
Gran  I.  but  this  was  directly  written  off  the  book  value  of  Railroads, 
InJome'Tcc'ount,  "  '■"pei-'y.  »"  ■  «  transaction  oes  not  appear 
CAPITAL  STOCK  AND  FUNDED  DEBT. 
The  oultlanding  Capital  Slock  (deducting  slock  in  treasury)  on  June  30, 
1910.  consisted   of: 

Conifflon  _ ™- il  65,518,500.00 

Preferred    114,173,730.00 

t279.693,230,00 

Issued   during  the  year: 
Common  Stock  Issued  in  exchange  for  Convertible  Bonds 

retired   2,912,000.00 

Capital  Stock  outstanding  June  30.  1911: 

Common    $168,430,500.00 

Preferred    114,173,730,00 

(282,604,230.00 


The 


dtd    Debt    ( 


issued: 


Convertible  4%  Bonds—Issue  of  1909...  S967. 750.00 

Convertible  A%  Bonds— Issue  of  1910...       29,307.617.29 

— »30,275,367.29 

Ubligalions  Purchased  or  Retired: 
Serial  Debenture  4'A  Bonds, 

Series  H   T.OOO.OO 

Series   I    81,000.00 

Series  J    105,000.00 

Convertible  4%    Uonds 2,659,000.00 

Convertible   SVc   Bonds 253,000.00 

Miscellaneous    Divisional    Itonds 73,500.00 

3,178,500.00 

Increase  ot  Funded  Debt (27 .096,867, 29 

Total  System  Funded  Debt  outstanding  June  30,  1911...,     (329,101,820.00 

Inlerest  charges  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1912,  will  be  app.oximalcly 
$13,426,200,  or  an  average  monthly  charge  of  about  Sl.113,850. 

C.\P1TAL  EXPENDITURES  AND  REDUCTION  OF  BOOK  VALUES, 
The  total  charges  lo  Capital  Account,  as  shown  by  the  General  Balance 
Sheet  page  22,  ai  June  30,  1911,  aggregated  t609,287,764.18  as  compared 
with  $577,180,953.11  at  June  30,  1910,  an  increase  during  Ifae  year  of 
$32,106,811.07  which  analyzes  as  follows: 

Construction   and  acquisition   of  new  mileage,   including  the  acouisiUon  .i( 
bonds  and  stocks  of  other  railway  and  terminal  companies: 

.\tchisou,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry $36,751.75 

Arizona  &  California  Ry 41,177.64 

Cane  Kelt  R.  R l^'.^'.'l^lll'.'.'.'.l'.  I^OOOioO 

Concho,  San  Saba  ft  Llano  Valley  H.  R 191,668.94 

Eastern  Ky.  of  New   Mexico 3.468,483.50 

Fullerton   ft    Richfield   Ry 86,362.34 

Garden  City,  Gulf  ft  Northern  R,  R 530.838.79 

Grand  Canyon   Ry 27,i1l,94 

Gulf,  Beaumont  ft  Kansas  City  Ry 70,440.00 

Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  Ry 1,724,535.66 

Houston    Belt  &  Terminal   Ry 10,390.80 

Kings  River  Ry 159.306.48 

Prescott  ft  Eastern  R.  R 64,803.68 

St.  Joseph  Terminal  R.  R 24,640.10 

Santa  Fe  Dock  ft  Channel  Co 618.124.86 

Sunset    Western    Ry 33,289.94 

Texas  &  Gulf  Ry , 6,909.23 

Wichita   Union  Terminal   Ry 2,500.00 

$7,120,329.29 

Additions  and  Betterments— System  Lines: 
Right    of    Way,    Station    Grounds    and    Real 

Estate    $132,047.27 

Widening  Cuts  and   Fills,   including  Prolec- 

^lion  of  Banks   403,081.18 

(}rade  Reductions  and  Changes  of  Line 1,301,946.22 

Bridges,   Trestles  and  Culverts 796,565.33 

Ballast,  including  cost  of  spreading  and  put- 
ting  under  track    1,145.989.38 

Increased  Weight  of  Rail 448,209.97 

Frogs,    Switches,   Track   Faslcninga   and  Ap- 
purtenances      668,092.11 

Additional   Main  Tracks 3,757,569.85 

Sidings  and  Spur  Tracks 639,709.04 

Terminal   Yards    387,309.80 

Track  Elevation,  Elimination  of  Grade  Cross- 
ings and  Improvements  of  Over  and  Under 

Grade  Crossings   191.778.93 

Interlocking,   Block  and  Other  Signal   Appa- 
ratus      338,233.42 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines 206.801.03 

Buildings,  Shops.  Dock  and  Wharf  Property  1,199,677.20 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools 179,673.01 

Additirtial    Equipment    13,383.752.46 

lletletmenls   to  Equipment 52,957.60 

Other  .\dditions  and  Bettermems 693,230.62 

25.866,624.42 

Fuel  Lands  and  Other  Properties: 

Fuel   Lands    $155,000,00 

ice  Plant,  San  Bernardino 69,010.18 

Tie  and  Timber  Lands 85.904.23 

Real   Estate  held  for  future  use 214,334.85 

Miscellaneous    Hems     163,778.20 

—  688,027.46 

Other    Investments    803,867.41 

Total    Charges    $34,478,848.58 

Reduction  of  Book  Values: 

Cane  Bell  R.  R $1,000,00 

Gulf  &  Interstate  Ry.  of  Texas 7,479.00 

Gulf,  Beaumont  &  Kansas  City  Ry 72,500-00 

Santa  Fe  Pacific  R.  R.~Lsnd  Sales 240,000.00 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  ft  Phoenix  Ry 86.797,32 

Sunset    R.    R 33,000.00 

Santa   Barbara  Tie  &  Pole   Co 29,348.42 

Texas  Tie  &  Lumber  Preserving  Co 27,749.57 

Reserve    for    .Accrued    DepreciaFion 1,874,163.20 

:;,372, 037.51 

Net    Increase  in  C.npital   .\ccount  durinnit.t  ,-stw y.T.N-abS.N'-^' 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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■.Jnii                   r;;*'T^=l;                 Vi,%ii  Ending       Oper.  Income  from  Rentals  and               on  Net 

1,350.13                 16,686.145.45                 1,612.17  June  30.       aled.  Other                 Other                 Bonds.  Revenue. 

For    the    vMr    ending    June    30.    1911,    maintenance    charge.,    inclnding  ,g^^  Sources.            Charges, 

renewals  and  depreeiation.  averaged  as  follows:  (ISmos.)  6,443.81  $44,532,628.99  «6,03MSS.3O  S8, 440,387.91  t53,78S.78 

Per   locomolive    $4,544.51            1898 6,936,02  39,396,126.41  30,513.553.17     7.045,988.30  1,836.58-1.94 

Per  loconiolive  mile .1580        1899 7,032,62  40.762,933.47  29.332,964.11     7.241,972.00  4,187,997.36 

Per  passenger  car,  including  mail  and  express....- I.ISS.IO            1900 7.341.34  46.498.899,04  29,414.427.56     7.345.166.50  9.739,304.98 

Per  paiwnger  car  mile .0130        1901 7,807.31  54.807.379.78  34.502.039.87     7,830,810.83  12,474.529.08 

Per   freight  car 88.28            1902 7.855.38  60.275,944.33  36.272.432.45     8,438,985.00  15,564,526.88 

Per  freight  car  mile .0083        1903 7,965.13  63.668.390.99  40.635,576.48     9,134,485.24  13,898,329.27 

_,      ,           .                                                 .             -     .    .                      .          ,               1''04 8.179.59  69,419,975.41  44,641.434.10     9,418,770.00  15,359,771.31 

The  foregoing  average  mamlenance  charges  include  a  proporlion  of  un-        1905 8,305.40  69,189.739.65  47,835,883.50     9,611,510.09  11,742,346.06 

located  expenditures    tor   Maintenance   of^  i-quipraent   charged    to   Supetin.        1906 8,433.99  79,390,749.05  51.035,355.71    10,622.184.22  17,733,209.12 

tendence.  Shop  Machinery  and  Tools,  Injuries  10  Persons,   Stationery  and        1907 9.273.15  94,436,574.68  61.779,916.16  11,487.934.70  21,168,723.82 

"^""f-i.      ■  "■  \*l«"'"  '^"°  Mjiintiimng  Joint  Equipment  at  Terminals.        1908 9,415.01  91,289.770,61  65,031,582.67  12,579.301.77  13,678.886.17 

.     jj-  ■       ,'"■  ^'•"t"  were  made  to  Addition s_ and  Better nwnls  in  respect        1909 9.794.86  95,424,091,89  61,458,019.13  13.548.081.93  20.417,990.83 

of  additional  equipment  purchased  and, buill  during  the  year  and  in  respect        1910 9.916.33  107,543,250.16  75,133,314.54  11,984,151.36  20,425,784.26 

of  payments  made  lor  equipment  received  during  prior  years:                              1911 10,350.13  109,772,481.69  75,689,094.83  12,712,319.31  21,371,067.53 

90  Lacomotives    $2,952,157,37  The    follo*ina    statement    shows    the 

no    D^.^^^M.^^T-.^:^  r"^^,                                                                                I  i-T  ort- *i  ~   * '"^    loiiowinjl    siaicmeni    snows    mc 


8.7S3  Freight-Train  Cars  10,606[499, 

,,.  ..=_._,. -___  ■■'8,207.16 


,343,894.63        System    (exclusive   of   income    from   olhe"    sources)    per   mile    of    i 

'KmS    '""''  '••■  "'^ '-"  '"' """  J"'^  '■  ''''■ 

366.255,63 


tl5,447,014.19 
•■    ftar   W 


22  Locomotives  J349,S31..23 

20  Passenger-Train   Cars    37,363,77 

2,519  Freight-Train  Cars   1,655,114,86 

23  Miscellaneous  Cars  18.066.87 

1  Car  Float 3,185.00 


MAINTENANCE  OF  WAY  AND  STRUCTURES. 
II owing  swiement  shows  the  Eums  charged  to  Operating 
lenance  of  Way  and  Structures  during  each  year  sine. 


Year   Erdir-g 

"'•■iSST-  A 

$4,752.04 

Mil 

7:527:97 

8,2  2.70 

io:s  7:51 

10,392.63 

1(17,565,115.62 

erage  Operated 

Total 

Expenditure 

1,551.65 

$5,574,288.31 

7,347,361.59 
8,126,141.85 


54,598.902.82 


21,171,629.08 
18.638.51  21,643.427.49 

12.638.10  22,734.505.32 


71,787,200.89 

TREASURY. 


COMPARISON   OF  OPERATING   RESULTS. 


e  $3,780,000  G( 


Moitgrtu 

The  Company  j 




25,437,181.98 
8,361.957.10 

1,767,685.68 

xpress  and  Misce 

Operating  Revenu 

s  $107,565,115.62 

$104,993,194,67 

$2,571,920.95 

Expenses: 
ance  of   Way  an 

d 

t       16,'6S6,'l45:45 

.       33:18.<5m:09 

s    (70,768,251.57 

$17,807,136.20 
15,560.047.44 

3i;a2i;«.?:23 

2,458,550.52 

-$1,747,349,30 
'135:638:20 
'130:349:93 

aiice  of  Equipmen 

'[■iE{ses''^"'r' 

Operating  E.ipens 

$1,006,431-69 

ling  Revenue. . . 

$36,796,864.05 

$35,231,374,79 

$1,565,489.26 

Ithcr  Properly, 
principal    siibscriptiont    to    Conver 
!gre gating  $30,275,367.29,  referred  t 


FUEL  RESERVE  FUND. 


credit  of  Fund  June  30.  1910 

d  June  30,  1911 

n  Fu 

$1,431,077.35 

WEST    TEXAS    CONSTRUCTION. 

e  to  the  construction  of  tines  in  West  Texas  wat 

r/re  ii-er»Be  tons  of  freight  carried  per  freight-train  mile  increased   from  The    work    of    re.lucinn    the   pra.lcs    ami    ciiiv.tuM   of   the    San    A 

3S8.S0  to  400.3S,  or  2.97  per  cent.  Branch  of  the  Gulf,   Colorado  «    Sanli    ^>   RaDwav/GMve^  Templ< 
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CoLcman  has  b«o  pmbcd  throughoui  the  yttr.  the  warli  beiwcen  Temple  bas  been  construcled  juinity  witb  tbe  Southern  Pacific  ConipaiiT.     The  ex- 

and  Lometa  being  practically  compleled.     The  impiovcmeni  of  Ibis  brancb  Ien»on  is  2.35  mile!  in  length  and  wai  compleled   and  opened   for  Iclflic 

»i11   facilitate  thf  handlinK  oE  traffic  between  points  on   or   near  the  Gulf  April  20,  1911. 

mao^M'rLubbolJk*  T"c™n«tiJn 'with''';hS  "*U^Js' «\"'lt^r*"mfini!,  ADDITIONAL  MAIN-TRACK  MILEAGE. 

compriKd  in  the  bislem,  will  allord  a  new  trunk  line.  The  mileage  o(  stEond  track  in  operation  on  June  30.   1911,  wag  68?. S8 

Tte   new   Wert  Texas   milesg-    -•- '— --■    -- ■- ■-    -" -■    -'-■-    '"  "'    -'•-- ■■        -      ■ 


iule  of  Tenas  will  enjoy  great  development  and  that  (he  svitem  eventually  Secoko  Ta 

vlll   derive  substanlial   benefit   from  auch   development   and   3Ik>   from   the  Missovll  Divtstox: 

>ew  through  buaineu  wbicb  it  is  believed  will   result  from  the  opening  of  Mendon  to  CatroUlon,  Mo.. 

Jiit  new  througb  lire  between  the  Pacific  Coasi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lines  Wist  or  Auuqvibuuk: 


t  the  close  ol   tbe   preceding   fiical 
•'  PaoctESS: 


GARDEN  CITV.  GULF  d  NORTHERN   RAILROAD.  McCariys  to  Horace,  S.' ii'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.' '.'.''.'.'.'.           iS'sJ      " 

Thi>  line,  38  miles  in  length,  extending   from  Garden  Cily.  Kansas,  on  Flagstaff  lo  Williams,   .*rii '.'..,  .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'/.'.'.V.\  32,97      ■' 

Toui  main  line,  lo   Scott   City,   Kansas,  the  former  terminus  of  the  Great  Supai  to  Fairview,  Aril 10.S7      " 

Bend  Branch,  v.ai  acquired  during  the  year  and  is  now  being  operated  by  

The    Atchison,   Topeka   &    Santa   Fe    Railway    Company    as  a   part    of   the  89.16      " 

KINGS   RIVER    RAILWAY.  Lines  West  of  Alhu<)uerctue'  for  a  distiiicc"oT rbou't  jo'miks  i^'lhe  v^einitj 

An   extension   of  the  Fresno  County   Railway   from   Wahloke   lo   Piedra,  °*  Needies.  Califorma,  and  extensive  arade  reductions  and  changes  of  line 

Fresno    founlv,   California,    has  been    constructed   during   tbe    year   under  ftVck  ^'tw.en   Alb"  ue'c' uc  and'^'caUil?*    Mmi''''of"thii'' work       l*!  be*""" 

milea  in"feng'th  and  w'^'complVted  "nVoieneTto?" traffic  Mar'ch*'??.  ''911,  ple»d  by  the  doae  of  ike  present  fiscal  ye*',  when  second  main  track  in 

as  of  which  date  it  was  leased  to  The  Atchison    Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail-  operation   will   approximate  816  miles. 

way  Company  and  is  operated  as  a  part  of  the  System.  .j,j_^  ^^^^^  ^j  ^j^    p^^,  Morton  on  January  19,  1911,  deprived  the  Board 

and  the  stockholders  and  boudholdem  of  this  Company  0/  a  strikingly  ef- 
fective and  valuable  representative.     Although  only  fifty-three  yeara  ofd  he 

SANTA  FE  DOCK  &  CHANNEL  CO.  knoiiYed^grof  its  affairrSnd''a"aspecls'"f  ^hV™"™al"?oW^^^ 

Tliii  company  was  organized  during  (he  year  to  take  over  and  operate  his  integrity  and  soundness  of  judgment,  gave  to  hi?  directorship  a  value 

J I.    r :i:.T..    ...    d.^.-*    h^u,.-,^     t..^.      (..^....rU.    ^...^...4    !.»    Tk.    i^..ir    A,  which  cannot  1v  nverpHtimnt^d. 


SUNSET  WESTERN   RAILWAY. 


Your    Directors   take   pleasure   in   again    recording   their  a 
Faithful  and  efficient  service  rendered  by  officers  and  employe: 


^oyes. 

An  extension  of  this  line  in  a  northerly  direction  from  Fellows  to  Shale.  EDWARD    P.    RIPLEY, 

Kern  County,  California,  lo  serve  mote  adequately  the  Midway  Oil  Field.  Pr€sidfn 


NEW  VORK,  NEW  HAVEN  AND  HARTFORD  RAILROAD  COMPANY— FORTIETH   YEAR. 
:   By.Laws   of   The   New    York.   Xew    Haven   and        had 


irttord    Railroad   Con.,.., -.    .._ -    ..    -. 

epared  a    general   statement  of  its  affairs  for  the  year   ending  June   30, 
11,  as   follows:    (For  earnings  of  the  New   Haven    System  see  annexed 


venue  from  Uperal 


fine    condition    and   capable    of    handling   a    very    much    larger   vo 
business    than    has    so    far    been    otIeredT,  in    fact,    any    additional 

and  efficiency."  "*    "'        """ 

Deferring  10  the  wishes  of  many  investors,  a  combined  income 

System    have    been    prepared,    excluding   only    the    New    York,    Oi 
Western.   Boston  and  Maine  and  controlled  lines  and  Maine   Ceni 


Total    Opi»atino    Rivikui J62,lSJ.434.eO  From  this  account  it  will  be  aeen  that  had  all   of  tl 

OfilATlNC  EiMNSIs:  ......  ...... 

Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures 6.980.036.18 

Maintenance   of    Equipment 7.193,424.77                                     ...    _  _.     .__   

Traffic   Expenses    351,999.10                                       The  surplus  earnings  in  the  treasuries  of  subsi......   , „ „... 

Transportation    Expenses    Z4.3>6. 959.38  for  dividend!   were  more  than  sufficient,  if  paid  into  the  Ireasary   of  the 

r:.......!      !?.«.«..««  I     ^iA    11  1    in                                                               nar^nr      ^A<Hr.«<.u        tn      h>u«      *..dt       .1..      .1. A ..!.....«      ..f      :<.      -..-..1 .-      :.. 


■Total  UrEaaTiHC  Ei»nses 40.898.632.63 


of  all  of  the  companies  for  the  fiscal  year  been  turned  into  the  treasury 
of  your  Company  they  would  hate  failed  by  only  $313,288.60  of  meeting 
the   New   Haven  dividend   for  the  year. 

for  dividend!  were  more  than  sufficient,  if  paid  into  the  Ireasory  "of 'u 
parent  company,  to  have  met  the  delictency  of  its  earnings  lo  pay  i 
dividends,    out    your    directors    did   not    deem    it   advisable    to   deplete    ll 


Nit  UFIIAIIHa  RcvtHUE  21,254,802.17  ordinary    nature,    it    is    believed    may    he   avoided    in   tbe    future.      Among 

IT  Rkvinve  raou  OtiISIDI  OrEiAtto.is 1,399.792.67  the^e  may  he  mentioned  the  cost  of  the  appraisal  of  the  companies'  prop- 

etties  in  connection  with  the  validation  of  the  companies'  securities  claimed 

Total  Kit  Rivehui 22.65-1.594.84  to    have    been    issued    in    violation   of   the   laws   of   the    Commonwealth    of 

Taxes    3.578,363.15  Massachusetts^   the  trolley  properties  were   found  lo   have  a  large  amount 

— oi  equipment  that  had  been  carried  upon  their  books  for  many  years  that 

.9,076.231.69  was   obsolete    for    their    purposes,    but    was    atill    in    shape    lo    be    uaed    in 
emergencies,— the   value   of    which    has   been    written    off    to    the    expenses 


5,487.150.59 

liR32J16!30  also  written   off  in  the  year's  expenses,  so  that  tbe  property  of  the  com" 

'. — L_  The    interest    durina    ronntiiirtinn    on    the    invrdmrni    in    il..    M.»    V,.rlr 

9.178.928.35  Wesi 


Total  Ihcoue  28.255,160.04 

"icrcsl    on    Bonds,    Debentures    and    Other 

Liabilities   10.710.388.97 

■ntals  ol  Lea.<ed  Lines 4.478,324.32 


Dividends  Nob 


Westchester  and  Boston  Railway,  the  New  York  Connecting  Railway,  the 
Berkshire  Street  Railway,  and  the  electrification  work  upon  the  Harlem 
River  Branch,  the  double  tracking  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  line,  none 
of  which  has  reached  a  stage  to  m^e  returns  in  earnings,  has  Been  included 

meiiK.  neatly  all  of  which  will  he  availab!r"durUi'rihe™ext*"sc™''™J| 
will  he  reflected  in  tbe  sutements  for  that  and  future  years'  operations. 

It  will  be  noted  that  many  of  the  items  that  have  made  up  the  charges 
to  the  expense  accounts  for  the  past  year,  could  have  properly  been  charged 
to  the  profit  and  loss  and  inveslment  accounts,  and  have  thereby  resulted 
in  a  surplus   for  tbe  vear  instead  of  tbe  deficit  shown,  hut  the  net  result 

In  addition  to  the  earnings  shown  in  the  general  statement  and  com- 
bined statement,  there  were  the  following  earnings  from  funds  established 


tl  ,267,539.99       of  'he  past  year  and  the  accun 

were  71.56  per  cent,   of  the  Total        Insurance  Fund,  see   page   "36" 
Accident  and  Casualty   Fund,  si 

neni   for   1910.   has  added  very  malerTall'y "o'uie  CMt'of  cond^lVn'e 


It  was  estimated  that  the  advances  in  wages  to  employes  effective' with  Total   ' 1746,768.85 

Ihe   beginning   of   tbe    fiscal    year  o^    '9Jl    *ouid   aggregate    J  I,?  5  7, 506. 00.  Not  since  the  disaster  at  Norwalk  in  18S3  has  yoiir  Company  exoetienced 

ineralinn    i-vru-n...    n[     lOM     k.    <l   ^}l    iit  at         II    .k.    . ,1—    „l    ;.  °   ™z*  ?IlV"  5__ '"5?   '_','"""*  S*^!..      '   ''   ^        ■  C       .  J-'H^Sl'^Tl?'" .  . 


s  of   1911   by  11,521,513.42.      If  I 


Ik  in  1853  has  your  Company  exoerienced 
accident  as  that  •hich.otcjivsdct.ujie  of 
B-M<1l1'l,11vjJtlOCT'5tfe"l* 
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[fa  inTesligalion  by  the  Companv  ha^L  proven  lo  Its  Mlisfact'ion  that  North  Firsi  Str»l,  BrDoklvn;  proiidine  a  terminui  for  freight  diltfibulioi 

idem  was  nol  dae  to  any  lack  of  piovisian  as  far  as  bumaii  fore-  in  eoniKction  with  car  float  service  to  New  York, 
.auid  make  for  the  absolutely  sate  movement  of  trains  supplemenled  Naugaiuck  Ji'hctiob:      A  double-track  wye  connecting  Ibe  Shor^    T  i™ 

icific  printed  instructions  for  the  gDvcrnnienl  of  employes.     The  cost  witfa  the  Western  Division  at  Naugatuck  Junction  has,  been  completi 


of  Klllemenl  of  death  and  penansl   injury  claims    ,„.   ...   

on   the  opcraling  expenses  as  ample  reserves   have  been   made  out   of  the 
income  of  previous  jreais   for   just  such   a  contingency   through  the  sstafa. 


of   .  ,  .  .  

interest  an  which  amounting  on  June  30,  1911,  to  $1,238,926.47  bag  Hills  country. 

redited  lo  income.  Hiookfiild  Junction:      Th< 

nountin'g    to  a    Srlh"  r    sum    of  '  158,465.29,     or'  a     lolal     of 


ipleted   and 

Hawleyvei-LB  to  Shb-ton:  The  constmetion  of  a  second  track  between 
Hawleyville  and  Shellon  is  progressing  favorably,  and  that  portion  of  the 
line  between  Hawleyville  and  BotsforcT  will  be  in  service  as  a  double-track 
on  or  about  October  1st,  next.  The  double-lrack  work  between  Botsford 
and  Shelton  is  making  satisfactory  progress,  and  should  be  in  service  ai  of 
June  Ist,  1912,  afforjing  necessary  advantages  for  freight  and  passenger 
movement    between    New    Haven.   Poughkeepsie   bridge    and    the    Berkshire 


,.__.    „.    _.    _..)kfield   lunctioit  it    .  .... 


$1,297,391.76.  which  rioles  will  evenlually  be^  paid,  your  dimtors  feel  (hat  N,„  Havem   and  CEDAa  Hill:     The  new  sis.track  concrete  bridge    over 


a-  new  brick  and  concrete 
roundhouse,  containing  43  stalls,  together  with  such  appurtenances  as  water 
supply,  locomotive  coaling  plant,  machine  shop  and  storage  facilities.  The 
completion  of  this  plant  will  require  from  six  to  eight  months;  the  round- 
house, however,  will  be  ready  for  use  on  or  about  January  Isl.  1912. 


money   hM  'ac"tSany   reached'the    "reastry" '"'"*'  "        '     ""'"")' 

Hid  this  interest  been  available  as  a  credit  to  earnings  during  the  fiscal 
year  of  1911.  the  deficit  of  The  N.  V..  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  proper. 
would  have  been  converted  into  a  surplus  of  $39,851.77.  and  the  deficit  of 
all  companies  inio  a  surplus  of  $981,103.16. 

The  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  Railway  extends  from  the  Harlem        „^„  i™.„>i^r  ....t.u.,  a.  i.^w  ..,.,<„  ..c  m  ^.v«,™.      .u  ^ 

one"rine"  exlcndbg'  north''"t"hr'ough  Ea!tchesl'er"'''New''Rochelle,  Scarslale 
and  White  Plains;  and  the  other  line  extending  to  the  east  Ihrougfa  North 
Pelham.  New  Rochelle,  Larchmonl,  Mamarnneck  and  Rye  lo  the  Connecticut 
state  line  at  Port  Chester.  From  the  Harlem  River  to  about  174th  Street 
the  railroad  will  be  operated  over  the  tracks  of  the  Harlem  River  &  Fori 
Chesicr  R.  R.  Co.,  which  will  he  completed  so  as  to  be  available  for  such 

Westchester   &    Boston    Railway,    which    has   received   the   approval    of    the 


Hav 

ion   of    Ibe  station'^n  be   undertaken 


There    have    been    eliminated    within    this    lerritory    seven    grade 
(s.      A   new   passenger   sUtion    has   been    constructed   al    Terryvilte, 
and  the  line  has  now  been  in  service  for  five  months. 
TIC  TO  Back  Bav— Stone.  Hal LAETt ho:     There  have  been  laid  during 


through  Mount  Vernon  to  New  Rochelle  and  the  line  from  Mount  Vernon 
to   White  Plains.,  Ibe  road  is  nearing  completion  and  is  being  constructed 

t'^"H'arlem'''River  to  New  Rochefle  and  on  the  line   from  Mounl   Vernon 

to  White  Plains  is  expected  to  begin   within  Ihe  next  six  months.     Of  the  n,:i,;  -i  double-track  stoneballastina    makins  a  decided  imoEovement  oier 

total    74.S7   miles   of   track.    50.57    miles   are   owned   in    fee.   the   Company  The  'oV«ert  P""''""  «?"  '  'i«^                                           .tnprovement 

having  petpetiial  rights  to  operate  over  24  additional  miles.  E„,  K,„VTOEKca  to  East  Junction  Dott»La.TMCK1»o:     Work  of  douWe- 

■       t'  t    I         P/              "t.""^"*  ^'"^-  Westchester  &  Boston  Railway  (racking  this  line  is  progressing  slowly,  owing  lo  difficulties   in   arrangrrig 

Ne^  Ha«n "ind'Va'lforT  Ra iWd'  ""fhe  rold^'i"  tountracked  from  I7"th  "i!h  "the"«ork'''bt"Nri™b?r 'Isl    nTxT'***  *"  '"             '"  '"™"  '"'^"'^'"^ 

Street  to   Mount   Vernon,   where  two  (racks  diverge  to   White   Plains  and  i?,oviDa""i:   to   Fall™  iv«   ^i''""^^^                        Construction    of    double 

Mint  interchan^  will  be  made  with  the  West  Farms  Branch  ol  the  Inter.  "rJa^'nEDloao^  m"V: '"increSse.i' husi™sTfl  New*^' Bedford  required  ex- 
borough  Rapid  Transit  Company.     Interchange  will  also  be  made  with  the  lension  of  the  freight  bouse  at  that  point.     Work  was  undertaken   and  tbe 


e  with  the  lension  of  the  freight  bouse  at  that  point.  Work  was  undertaken  and  tbe 
the  Company  also  provide  for  Ihe  interchange  with  the  nroK,sed''T"  frieghl_  bouse^has  teen  completed.  ^  There^^  is  aho  under^  construction  _in- 
■ough  route,  either  at  the  Iransfer  station  al  180th  Slre<  ""  """""  '        '"'  '""'" ''"'' 


Lpleted  about  January  Ist, 

:.""'The"'th'ird  Vrack'in'g ''of''The°Seco"n<i   and  "Third  "Avenue        '^Wn.rcsTFi    Mass-     Elimination   of  b 
_.  „,:ii  ^™   f..,  — .<.^.   ...,.1,.  ,«  .n^  f,n™  .11  ™i™..  i„        ,.  vvoarESTEB.  Mass..     t,liminalion_jjt   g 


Klevated  Systems  will  give  fast  express  service  to  and  from  all  points  ii 
the  Borougb  of  Manhattan.  The  connection  via  the  transfer  station  am 
via  the  Second  and  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Lines  at  Willis  Avenue  offers 
rapid  transit  in  connection  with  those  lines  to  and  from  the  west  side, 
centre,  and  east  side  of  ManhatUn. 

The  territory  served  forms  one  of  Ihe  most  desirable  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing residential  sections  in  and  adjacent  to  New  York  City.     Between   1900 
■  -     ough   of  The    - 


ton  &  Maine  Railroad  with  the 
of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.  A  concrete  interlocking  tower  has 
>uilt.     New  coach  yard  and  engine  facilities  al  South  Worcester  are 

rcester  and  the  Providence  &   Worcester  is  under  way.  and   will   be 
I  October   i"    ■      *""'t-   ■" "'■"   — •>■   -li-i— :™ 


507   to   430;9a"0,   or    11S%,   and  tbe  "population    of   Westchester  County  -i   „ade  crossinBS    under   decree 'of  the   Court     will   be   comoleted    .V'n'l 

n   184.257   to  283.000,  or  over  53%,      fn  addition  lo  the  income  to  he  j„SI?y   1st    191? '                                                                         completed    as    nl 

rand'IT  idl*   '"owK'''Uc°t"on''^l'^is"bl^1feve'd'''lhl"wi'th  'rhe"'com''l«i™  Waliole  "to  Souili  F.aiiingiiak  DouBLE.TaACKIIioi  .  Double-tracking  be- 

■      -■■        ■         r  Northern   RailVoad,  which   was  organiied  in   1910.  and  I*^"  bet*win'"'FiKhbu?g,  Lol^iil^and   N™^  B^fo'd,  whic"^ne'is^ViS^"f 


White    Plains, 


Dtciit  OP  THE  CouaT.  ahd  Con. 


northerly   through   the   towns   of   Harrison.   North  Castle.    Bedford,    Pound        '"bostoh— Haibison  Sotuta 

town  of  South  Easi  in  Ihe  County  of  Putnam,  and  through  the  towns  of  stbdciiok  or  Tniao  akb  Fouatn  T«acks-  This  worli  is  progreHing  ut^- 
Greenwich,  Ridgelield  and  Danbury,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  to  pioinis  factorily  and  should  be  completed  as  of  January  1st  1912  m  which  nine 
of  connection    with   The   New   York,   New   Haven   and   Hartford   Railroad.        grade  crossings   will   he   eliminated.      Stw    passenger' stations   at    Harrison 

shortening  the  distance  and  lime  materially.      It  also  makes  it   possible   to        a/^arJiimn    'i'lTare  "        ""'    '  tons  ru    ion  a  concr    e   in  er  oc  ing  lower 

'"*"-■• -"=-   -•■•■   "■-   '^—   ■""'■'    """■■"   ■■   ""'• "'" ""■  CoiMSSET  t^(;.«nbush:     l)oubl..track  work  is  completed  and  in  service. 

Lowul.  Mass.:  Elimination  of  Lincoln  and  Plain  Street  grade  cross- 
ings has  been  completed  under  decree  of  Ihe  Court,  and  the  crossings  are 

Ihe  Electrical  »epartmeilt''during"lh'e  past  fiscal  yea?  a"re;       !"<»«" '"n     y 

(1)  The  electrification  for  freight  and  passenger  operation  of  the  si.. 
track  Harlem  River  road,  inclusive  of  yards  and  sidings  on  thit  line  and 
between  Woodlawn  and  Stamford. 

(2)  The  electrification  of  the  New  York.  Weslchesler  A  Boston  Railway. 
<  •I'l^nnArtn  J  1-  J  .  TV  w  V  1,  w  "'  '''''•  rehabilitalion  of  Warren  Power  Station,  with  attendant  increase 
i.Vh^^-^lr.^''t  ;„'  -""H  *L  .h?  X  h"n^'.  fc "        '"  ""  "t^^'r  o«  East  Providence  Sub-SUtion. 

^^^^^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^^^  Hablek   Rivia   SilTiaci   Boab. 

ig  April   1st.  ground  was  broken  for  the  installation  of  catenary 

.„.._._    __.. Ihe  work  is  now  well  under  way. 

Oak    Point    and    New    Rochelle  Four   types   of   electric    road    engines    are    in    operation,   handling  eiiber 

.assenger    or    freight    trains. 

■  ■    '        ^ -iem  River  "'  ' 


1   the   New   Yc 

.rk,   Ontai 

rio   a   Western    Railway   and 

ther   roads   similarly   1 

-ect  all   rail   delivery   of   coal 

nd  general   merchandi: 
By   authority   of   the 

le  to  all   point: 
Public    Servic 

;1SI 

ision   of   New   York.   Second 

Jistrict.    the    New    Yo 

rk.    Wesichesti 

tr     &     Boi 

ston    Railway    Company    has 

anceled  its  old  mortga 

d  a  new  1 

mortgage  dated  July   1,  1911. 

"'ouisfan^dl''   'il'an 

under   which 

time   shall    ni 

M  'excMd 

Tsm'oO.OOO:    bu't  *o"'honds 

in  be  issued  in  excess 
dditional    construction, 

of  the  $17.20. 
,    betterments 

o?1Vro' 

Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Comnany  in  exchange  for  the  old  bonds  held 
by  it:  your  Company   has  endorsed  its  guaranty   of  principal  and   interest 


Between    Harlem   River   and   Oak    Point   four   tracks  are   completed;    re- 
arrangement  of  tracks  on  account  of  construction   of  the  New  York  Con- 


dulv  in   the  Stamford  Yards.      Fifteen 


l'Rive?*Bri 

._ _    _irds.      FifH_..    

lype.    modified    only    slightly    in 
iciieoeii.      nt    Liie    I'liiuniiiK    |iuiiii>    iiie   imi    Mdiiuri>    me   »»ii    ill    3i:ii...E,        ...c... .........  ...u  ,:.r..i...„,   .......,....<, .>!...>  '.om  expericnec  reccivcd  With  the 

Casanova,   West   Farms.   Van    Nest,    Wc.tcheste.   and   Baychesfer.      A   new        present  engines,  are  on  order. 

station   has  been   built  at   Westchester  Avenue,   no  station  having  been   in  Orders   for  four  all-steel  motor  cars  and  twelve  trail  cars   for  multiple 

exislenee  previously.     At  Morris  Park  a  new  station  has  been  built,  unit  service  have  been  placed. 

At  Oak  Point  four  miles  of  yard  tracks  have  been  provided  for  -'    -■"  "^      ^--    -'  ""    '■-"   —■■--    '"  " -'  '-' 

cation  purpa.es  and  for  serving  the  transfer  bridges, 

.   tion   of  piers   39,   40  and""  e1«  ^R??eT'  pfe'r  39  "is  completed,  ; 

brrn    in   service    since   October.    1910;    work   in   connection    with    1-.-.-     .- ...-.    ..   _.-    ,.-_-. 

and  41  is  progressing  lavonMy,  and  they  should  be  in  service  by  October        ll.OOO-voll,  2Sc)T;le  turbo  generators,  with  neceiaarj  auiiliaw  Mom  equip. 


aiiparatiis  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  our  electric  lone,  has  been  authoriieipit  being 
the  intention  to  install  four  4.000  k.w..  80%  power  factor,  atn^e  pluse, 
.,  nnn  .._!.    -I  _.._,_  ..._!._   -fi,(f,inrs.  with  neceiaarj  auxllian  «««—   

Dgitized  by  VjOOO  |C 


XDcTOBEB  13.  1911. 

TuK  Niw  YoKK,  WuTCHUTn  A  Boston  Ei 

This   property,   conlisling   of  a   four-lraek  wstem 

and   Mt.   Vtrnon.  and  too  tracks   (loa  there  on  to 

branch  conncclion  of  two  tracks  to  a  noint  on  our 

New  Rochclle.  will  be  el 
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.acTaiFiCAiiOK.  Niw  Biioau.  both  ' 


c  Plaii 


between  Mt.  Vcm 


r   Harlem  River  B 

pier    installations    tor   the   calenary   bri 
and    is    practically    compleidi  _far    thi 


,  conforming  pric 
nch  Elecirifftaiion. 
;cs  wa>  slarled  in 
four-track  section, 
red  to.     The  roule 

lite  Plains  hating  not  yet  been  fully  graded. 

Ihe    foundations  have   been   installecT  belwcea 

H    Attihdant   lHcau» 

Sui-Statioh. 


Brookheld  Juncli 
Clark's  Comer.  ( 
Clinton. 


I  instilUlion  wi'll  be  completed  by  Ihe  end  of  Ibis  mont 
ct  current  engine),  which  are,  badly  depreciated,  will  be  r 


a  division  of 
""'fhe'"id'di- 


D   OvitHBAD.   BtlDGI   RuFAIK.    StIINCTHUI- 

eavier  loading  have  been  made  as  foltowi: 
North  Newtown.  Conn.     2 
North  Scituale,  Mass. 


Concord,  Junction,  Man. 
Uedham  Road,  Mass. 
Deerfield.  Mass. 
Framingham  to  Mansfield 

Groton,  Conn.,  to  Plainfield.  Con 


jewelt  City.  Conn. 
Lowell.  Mass. 

MarshheM,  Mass. 
MIddletown  to  Hartf 

MoSnt"BoZdoin.'"Mai 
Nausatuck  Junction, 


Plainville,   Conn.,  to  W 

estiield.  Mats. 

Redding  Conn. 

S-^^rook     Junction     .o 

Middlelown. 

Shelion  to  Hawleyyille. 

Upper  Falls.  Mass. 
Walpole,  Maes.     3 
Warren,  R.  I. 
Weatogue,   Conn. 
West  Mystic,  Conn. 


following  points: 
Brockton,  Mass.                  K 
Harlem  River,  N,  Y.        f 

Total 

t  FixB  Haiaid  has  b 


New  Bedford, 

"iwiucket,  R.  1 
been  placed  on  all 


Providen 


nn 

East  Hampton, 

'  Bristol, 

«Ne. 

S». 

Litchfield.   Conn.  Rowayton,   Conn. 

Meriden,  Conn.  Sheffietd,    Mass. 

Millvile  Heights,  Mass.  Southbridge,   Mass. 

Mystic.  Conn.  Soulh   Hanover.   Mau. 

Naugaluck.  Conn.  Stockbridge,  Haas  . 

Needham.  Mass.  Wallingford,  Conn. 

New  Britain.  Conn.  West  Chathatn,   Mass. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  y.  West  Hanover,  Misi. 

Norwalk.  Conn.  West  Haven,  Conn. 
pio»    oa   Ihpsoved   Pacilitibs  upon   which   work  is 
completed  during  the  ensuing  year: 

Nbw    STATtOMS. 

rison  Square,.  Mass.  Pope's  Hill,  1 


^^nl    R.   L 
■arm    St.,   Mass. 
Juilford.   Coon. 

Highland  Lake.  Ma 
Tunovu)  Facili 

ss.  S™nd  Viei,  Con 
Southbridge,  Mas 
Terryville,  Conn. 

TIM. 

Atlantic.  Mass. 
lethel.  Conn. 

Ciicquol.  Maa«. 
Crescent  Park,  R.  I 
Larehmont,  N.  Y. 
Medway,  Mass. 

New  Preston,  Coi 
North  Bellingham 
Norwood,  Mass. 
Whilman,    Mass. 

.Nbh-   F.t.n„T   llou 
ided  during  the  year 

at  the  following  point! 

loiiT  Facilities  have  b. 

(sLhel.  Conn. 

Soulh  Windsor.  Coi 

fin.        We^t  Hanover,    J 

Midway,  Conn. 


North  Diehlon,  ft 
Norwich.    Conn. 
Plymouth.    Mass. 
Porllsnd,   Conn. 


Allyns  Point,    Conn. 

HarriFon  Square,  Mi 

New  TiranTABLM  ha. 

■•:  been   installed  dui 

'^Cedar  Hill,  Conn,  (t  ■ 

-omnlete;  1  under  cor 

Guilford,  Conn. 

Oak  Point,  N.  Y. 

n).     Westfield.  Mass. 

irt  Giesier.  N.  Y. 
•ovidcnce,  R.   L 
luth  Boston.  Mass. 
luth  Framingham,  Mau. 
luih  Norwalk,  Conn. 
allineford.  Conn. 

1,  R.  I. 
WesiportJ  Cinn. 


Westerly,   R.   L 

'"eslport,  Co- 

'ickford  Jur.... 

Windsor,  Conn. 


.  R.  I. 


e  been  installed  during  Ihe  year. 

Cbkisotid  Ties,  Tie  Piaiis  ai 
nber  of  ties  (all  kind)  Uid  during  t 


screw   (pikes,   Uid  during  the  'year  belw«n    New   Baven  tnd 
WoodUwn  and  on  the  Harlem  River  Branch &S,*66 


00  pound  rail,  and  1. 
erolTed  rail. 


mllar   futm 


New  Equipment  to  Ihe  value  of  tJ,»S7,5SS.S2  has  been  purchased  during 

freight  aid  one  switch  electric  locomotiires.  twenty-one  sieeping  cars,  tweoiy 
three  parlor  cars,  thirteen  baggage  cars,  2.57S  box  cars.  1,497  coal  cars, 
Iwo  derricks,  two  pile  drivers  and  two  steam  shovels. 

This  amcuni  also  includes  ihe  cost  of  convening  thirty-two  passenger  can 
inlo  cabo'^es  and  work  etiuipment. 

The  above  amount  was  disposed  of  as  follows: 

To  Equipment     JS.600.360.6B 

To  Replacement  Fund   387,195.14 

Your  Company  on  account  of  its  large  financial  interest  in  the  securities 
of  the  Central  New  England  Railway  Company  advanced  to  that  company 
Ihe  necessary  funds  to  enable  it  to  call  for  redemption  the  S  per  cent,  bonds 
secured  by  the  First  Mortgage  upon  iu  property  dated  January  23,  1899. 
and  gave  its  assent  to  an  application  by  Ihe  Central  New  England  Company 
10  the   Public  Service   Commission   of   New   York   for  the   Second  District 


,967. OM  issued 
ipany  in  excha 
f  England  Rail 


of  II 


of  y. 


J  E^land"  Com^nJ^a 
ss  previously  held, 
ids  and  has  sold  the 
.1  New  England  Comp: 
'  r'cor^l 


,  will  b 


ebl  of  the  Central  New  England 

DOO  are  in  the  treasury  of 
o..  and  $11,927,000  are  in 

4K    P"   cent,   bonds   of    Dutchess   County 

y  of  The  N.'  Y.', "  N,'  H. 


e  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 


d  J287.0( 


IS.  50  f 


of  It 

,  the  trMsurjl  of  The  N.'  Y.', 

la.OCK)  and  »l,391.50  scrip  are 

Fundi  for  the  payment  of 


ly   marketable 
B   Mtfs7actory 


350,O0O.0( 
ZO.OM.OI 


The  I 


e  Comi 


of; 


and  474 
are  in  the  hands  of  Ihe  i    '" 
ommon — 48.000  shares   . . 
of  which  Th< 
ahares  and  i 

are  in  the  Ik„.„,  _.  —  , 

Tott\    j?6d-oy 


H.  R.  R.  Co.  owns  47,St 

tl03.89  scrip  and  497  *w«  ivANVi.V.  -w.^ 

in  the  band*  tA  '•^r.  vi^v:.  j  u     I        (^ 
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Vol.  51,  No,  IS. 


by  11 


($56,921 


(t56,920.400) ;  446,492  il 


;.'(. 


bimg    Ofw    Slock    »sa 

Siockhold««  held  October  Z7,   1909.   referred  t.    ..     ._.    

for    1910:   and   122,712  shares    1*12,271,200)    issued   m   exchange   for   $18,. 
406,800    face    value    of    iy,%    ConveTttble    Debenture    CeniRcalcs    of    the 
1.    1906.       There   still   remain   in   Ihe   treasuries  of  tub- 
I  214,713  ihara. 

Old   Cotonv    Railroad   Company   has   been   in- 
bl  (bousand   (8,000)   shares,  the 


of  Janoa 
.    e   Mp™r«"k^o7'iht'_._ 


The  outstanding   indebtedness  of  Ihe'  Coiowny   and   ila   leased 


of  J 3,867,713.23,  a 


Wqonsocliel  S  Pa^coag  R.  8.  Co.  Isl  Morlgag 

e  S%  Bom 

;£' 

1 100,000 .00 

30,000.00 

New  Haven  &  Northampton  ComiKiny  S^  No 

Bonds  paid .f!... 

780.000.00 

S%  Three  Year  Debentures  paid 

10,000.00 

S%  Four  Year  Debentures  piid 

1,339,000.00 

4>4%  Three  Year  Debentures  paid 

Zy,%  Convertible   Debenture  Certilicates  excl 

2,000,000.00 

iiangcd  Yo'i 

r'  Capi- 

18,406.800.00 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  paid 

Boston  a  New  York  Air  Line  Serif 


There   sill   malure   between   October    1.   1911.  and  O. 

C?clo"e'['^,°19n-M'eriden^rorK'RailrMy"coni'^nr^™ 

Mortgage    Bonds    

y     I.  191.'— S%  Five  Year  Debenlurei 

y     9,  191i— S%  Five  Year  Debentures 

y  10.  1912— 45i%  One  Year  Notes 


traffic   and   the  Jomt    co-operatior    in  'providing   laciljtiei    for    tl 


ntly  bell 


r  full 


H.nlt'veT'5 


lually  with  the  New  York  Central  Company. 
.0  been  made  with  the  New  York  Central  and  Hud- 
son Ttiver  Railroad  Company  whereby  vour  Company  secures  trackage  rigbte 
over  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  from  Ashland,  Massachusetts,  to  Soutb 
"--■--■---    -'-  -   -  miles;  from  Souih  Framingbam,  Mass.,  to  th-  «n„il. 
:   2t    miles;    from   Newton    Highlands.    Mass 
I,    about    9   miles;    from    PittsSeld,    Mass.. 


t26.3S7.7 13.23 
..$22,490,000.00 


J  00. 000.00 

6,400,000.00 

.     2,000.000.00 

490,000.00 
.    10.00(1,000.00 


Adams,  Mass..  about  21  miles.  The  trackage  b< 
■nables  your  Company  lo  oder  a  successful 
Hopkinlon  and  Milford,  Ihence  by  way  of  Fran 
inn  a  shorter  circuit  of  a  grealer  territory  than 
>f  Boston,  but  indifrerenlly  served  hither 
Company's  lines  making  them  Ihe  longesl 


!   betwec' 


._..    .)    North 
and  Ashland 


rights   betwei 
hi  given  to^ 

business  heretofore  indifletenlly  1 

rights  betweei 

\??r'e°a^  .'iffintc'a?l^r 

rights  betwee 

>;cw  flavin^'systetn  an"d  iMirts"'f  the  Rutland  System. 


is"b^''n 

of  iHcNcw  YorkCo-r 
a  half-owner  from  the 

meeting  Railr 

oad. 

be  the 

new  route  for  the  inle 

rchange   of    Ir 

alfit 

A  new  lease  <if  Ihe  properly  of  Ihe  Chatham  Railroa< 
eiieclive   as  of    lanuary    1.   1911.   for  a  term  of  eight 

K.  K.  Co,  Jamia"V,  rgS^nd'an  smendmenl^herelo 


itcd  June  16,  I90S, 


now  ai-iKra.';  as  a   real   estate  asset  in  its  General  Balance   Sheet 

Un  June  15,  1910.  Ihe  General  Court  of  the  Comnionwealth 
chusetts  approved  an  .Acl  authotning  the  issue  of  preferred  Mod 
voting  power)  of  Iloslon  Railroad  Holding  Company  in  exchan 
four   per  cent.    Fifty   Year   Debentures. 


ingiy'  t£c"debe  "u«l 
ock;  2a!o0o'  of  "hesl 


author 


inty   < 


of    SI 


and   of  0 


dollar 


of   liosl 


Railroad  Holding  Company  and  of  any  deliciency  resulting  from  a  s> 
under  the  provi.ions  of  Section  4  of  Chapter  639  of  the  Acls  of  Masi 
chuselti  of  Ihe  vcar  1910. 

Railroad  Holding  Company  ni 
;k,  the  entire  issue,  and  Z4Z.5 
i  270.544,  The  Boston  Railro 
a  Maine  Railroad  now  consi: 
f  395.050    (full   a. 


f  31.065   s 


Holding   ( 


2I9,18<I   s 

laid),  ai 


of  6.543  si 


the  Bos 


:   Railro: 


of   II 


of  prefer 


I  of  a 


e  New  York  Cenir: 


I  dings  nf  tl 
;  to  23.520 » 


lutl.ind   Railroad, 


Kft  five   July    I,    1911.   your 


■r  Railroad  Company  w 
operation  of  the  ItosK 
iiral  Company  for  a  tt 


e  of  about  lourleen  miles,  it 
les  from  Greenville.  New  Jen 


St  bank   of  the 
nals  at  Harlem 

.  to  Bay  Ridge. 


:  conveyance  of  the  Park  Square  Station  property  in  Ihe        "'''' 
o  the  Hark  Square  Real  Estate  Trust  was  declared  to  be  P' 


Penn-^ylvan 

reeling  Railroad  to  the  Lo 
iDUl  distance  from  Port  1 
ind  a  quarter  miles. 

ides  and  Ihe  crowded  eonc 

*ry  or'he" ""ni  'isulld" 
incs  and  access  afforded  It 


/  Road  on  Ihe  New  York  Con. 


jhi-e 


i,  wSi 


._ „ 0  be  derived  from  a  largely  increased 

inlrrch.inge  of  Mssenger  traffic  between  Ihe  two  systems. 

The  New  Yor^  Connecting  RailrMid  vill  be  operated  by  Ihe  New  Haven 
Company   and    the    results    shared    by   the    Peniisylvania    and    New    Haven 

'"vour"'(fom"pany's  present  investment  in  the  New  York  Connecting  Rail- 
road amounts  lo  about  t.' 500,000  represented  by  the  cost  of  one.half  of 
the  capital  stock  and  by  advances,  of  one-half  of  Ihe  lolal  eipendituces  for 
real  esl,-ile.  right  of  way  and  engineering.  The  investment  in  capiUI  slock, 
approximately  $1,500,000.  has  been  c.irried  without  any  income  return. 

malelv  IwentV  niilhon  dollars,  the  fimds  for  which  will  be  provided  Sy  an 
Issue 'of  bonds  guaranteed  jointly  by  The  Pennsvlvania  Railroad  Company 
aud  The  New  York,  New  llaven  and  Hartford  liailroad  Company. 

and  their  ouI'l.inJinB  obligations  have  been  assumccf  and  are  included  in 
Ibis  year's   balance  sheet: 

New  Haven  and  Northampton  Company.  October  26,  1910. 

Rerksliire  Railroad  Company,  October  26,    1910. 

Rhode   Islard  and  Massachusetts  Railroad  Company   (in  Massai:huietU), 


nd  Railroad  at  Alburgh  with  the  St.  Johnsbury 
>ad.  conlToned  by  the  BoFton  &   Maine  Ilirough 

Lowell  Railroad,  at  Swanlon.  The  o,>cninB  up 
I   give  >  new  route  lo  northern   Vermont.  Nev 

bv  lake  at  Ogdensbiirg.  and  by  rail  hy  the  New 
ertown   and  Ogdcnsburg  Division,   alio  by  lake 

rontemplaled  by.  the  eonsiniclion  of  a  short  line 


I  Woonsocket  Railr 
anklin  and  Provide 
s  IteWill  Ciiylcr. 
member  of  the  Ito: 
of   Mr,   John   H.   < 


19.  1 


'.   1910. 


and^AmmstuVs.  May.  ™f  Bridgeport"' Co'nn..  and  Arthur  E,  Oark  ot 
Wallingfnrd.  Conn^  were  elected  members  of  Ihe  Hoard  on  that  date, 

Mr.  ^'athaniel  Thayer  died  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  March  2Ut, 
1911.  and  the  following  miniile  was  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Board: 

"Mr.  Nnthanie!  Thayer,  a  Director  of  the  Company  for  many  years,  died 
al  his  residence,  in   Boston,  Ma<sachn sells,  on  Tuesday.  March   21st.   1911. 

"The  Directors  desire  to  place  on   record  their  appreciation  of  his  serv- 

ciatio!i'l'and"'lheir™™c'l"a"the    «"7a''nce'''X'lies'''whfch"have*»  long 
advantage  of  Jhcmselves  and  Jhe  Company 

v.-icancy  wai  filled  by  IhelelntlffiS^ibApci 
.  Vail,  of  Boston,  Massac husclls. 


OcTOBEB  13,  19H. 
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Naugutui 


uatus  S.  May  resigned  as  dtreclor  on  Hay  I8tb,   1911,  and  the 
i>  filled  by  the  elecliOD  of  Mr.  Frincit  T.  Muwdl,  of  HockTille, 

nur  E.  Clark  resigned  as  director  on  Mav   Igth,   1911,  and  the 
II  tilled   by  Ihe  election  of  Mr.   Edward  ililligan,  of  Hartford. 

iful  and  efficient  services  of  Ihe  officer*  »nd  employe*  are  hereby 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Dtrectori, 

CHARLES   S.   MELLEN, 

Prtlidciil. 
1.  Connecticut, 
ptember  21.  1911. 


STATISTICS. 

Tied    Miles 

Total    pissenger 

revt 

•"■"""Ii... 

l*r. 

ToWl  passenger 

$30,1  S4,9 15.98 

Pasaen«r  servicr 

n  revenue  per  tram  mile 

1,S6523 

Number  of  tons 

23,257,041 

$30,329,092.32 

Uperating  revenv 

$30,456.17 

Operating  eipcm 

$44,476,995.78 

Net  operaling  revenue,  less 'faxes $17,67 

Net  operaling  revenue,  les."  Taxes,  per  mile  of  road..  $ 
Tii*iN  MiLEAOE— Revenue  Sehvice. 

Miles  run  by  passenger  trains 15,98 

Miles  run  by  /reighl  traiYis 7.35 

Miles  run  by  mixed  trains IS 


Mileage  of  passenger  cars   

Mileage  ot  loaded  freight  cars— Nori 
Mileage  of  loaded  freight  cars— Soul 
Mileage  of  empty  freight  cars— Nort 
Mileage  of  empty  freight  cars— SoutI 

Average  number  of  passengers  per 

Average  numhcr  oflons'of  freight  pe 
Average  number  of  lon5  of  freight  [ 


ZETT 

E. 

743 

k.  Wate 
alls,  Sey 

rtown,    Middlebury,   Thoma 
mour,  Cheshire,  Newington 

"::a 

BerHi 

r.,  Co 

L,    Winchewer. 

inneciicut. 

NlW    Y0|l«,*liP    SlAllFOBO    R.^1 

LWA¥ 

mm 

■*MV. 

:s   33.97 

'f  Sia'mf. 
1,  Conn., 

milei  of  street    railway   lines,   of  whi> 
miles  are  leased,  serving  the  followini 
[.rd.  Conn.,  and  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y., 
and  Rye,  Port  Chester,  Harrison  and 

ch   20.16 
'and'Vhe' 

miles   are 

ThI    WESTCHBSTEg     StBET 

r  Rai 

LWAV. 

Greenbure.    ' 
loneck.   N.   ^ 


"of'^farrytown,   Eknsford, 
Eailcbealer    and    Mama- 


r  Railway  Caura 
Towns  of  WilUai 


■ervmg    the   following    towns: 
Falls,  N.  Y. 


,    LenoK,   Hinsdale,   hee 


lenningtoo  and  Pownal,  Vt. 

el    railway    lines,    all   of  which   are   owned, 
Walloomnc,    North    Hoosick   and    Hooaick 


IS  lis 

At  New  Brilai' 
M  NofwaZ.. 

....Ecc 

;  and  gas. 
:  and  gas. 

The  R 

HODB   ISLAK 

Operates  347.02   m 
owned  and  308.35  mi 

Cities  of   Providen 
ton.  R.  I.,  and  Ihe  T 
fohnstcn.    Smilhfield. 
Harrington,   Covenlrj 
.Norlh  Kingston,  Sou 

ilcs  of  street  .aiU:i 
■lea  are  leased,  servi 
ce,  Pawtuckel,  Ceni 

"North    SmlthfielJ, 
:    Scituate,   Warren 
th  Kingston  and  Ni 

,y  lines,  of  which 

irfl  Villi"  WooSsSI 

Burrillvi'il'e'.  'cumb, 
,    Bristol.    East   Gr< 
irraganselt.  R.  I. 

Thb 

Niw    E> 

(CUND     Na> 

Owns  25  ste 

amers, 

21  light 

ers  and  2  1 

iransfer  tugs,  opera 

'"^itwKn   Ne 
Hill   and   Bio. 

w  York  and  B 
London;  New 
New   York  ar 

:k    Island;    Wi. 

.g  between  Pro 

riHgeport; 

■d  ''pro'vfdV? 
:kford    I.an 
vidence.No 

New  York  and  Ne 

ding    and    Newport 
vporl  and  Block  Is 

Hai 

and   Bridgepor 
Connecticut  R. 

nd  New 

and   31   barges,   operating  betu 
'York  Vnd''pro"vidence''"' 

Steauship 

New*York  an^ 

1  Pnrti 

an'di'Ma" 

J    lines   bet 

ween   New   York  ai 

M.1.T 

HA-S    Vl> 

Nahtl-cket   St«« 

Owns  5  Meai 

mers,  ( 

.perating 

lines  betwe 

^n  New  Bedford  a. 

ST.\TEMENT  OF   COMBINED   INCOME. 

The  following  named  comi>ani(s  are  included  in  the  subjoined  Combined 
Income  Account  for  Ihe  year  ending  T'.Tne  30th,  1911: 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company.  Central 
New  England  Railway  Company.  The  Connecticut  Company.  New  York  and 
Stamford  Railway  Irmpany.  The  Westchester  Street  Railroad  Company, 
Berkshire  Street  Railway  Company.  The  Vermont  Company.  Hoosick  Falls 
Railroad  Company,  Hou'atonic  Power  Company,  Tlie  Rhode  Island  Com- 
pany. The  New  England  Navigation  Company.  Hartford  and  New  York 
Transpoitjtioo  Company.  Main.-  Steamship  iTompany  and  New  Bedford, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  N;<n'.ucket  Steamboal  Company. 

For  the  information  of  stockholders  a  description  of  these  companies  is 

The  New  Yoik,   New  Haven   and  Hartfobd  Railway  Cohpasv. 


Freiahl    . 


Rhfneclitf.    N.     Y.. 


iriffvjlle.     Conn., 


3,504,057.34 
$29,380,518.45 


Farmininon.  Putnam.  Thompson.  Killingly,  Plainfield.  Walerford,  Mont- 
ville,  Norwich.  Lisbon.  Windham,  Sprague,  Griswold.  Portland.  Middle 
field,  Cromwell.  Rocky  Hill,  Wethersfield,  West  Hartford,  Bloomfield.  Wind- 

tar.    Windsor    Locks,    Covent         '--.-..•      -      .     -    

South  Windsor.   Manchester.  ' 
with,  StraiMoid.  MilforJ.  Hm 


Total  Deduc 
Net   Income.... 
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COMBINED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,  1911. 
The  New  Yotk.  New  Haven  an4  Haiiford  R»iltoad  Company;  The  Har- 
lem River  and  Fortchesler  Railroad  Company;  Central  New  England  Rail- 
way Company;  The  New  England  Navigation  Company;  Hartford  and  New 
Vork  Transportation  Company;  Maine  Steamship  Company;  New  Bedford, 
Martba'f  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Sleamboal  Company;  The  Connecticut 
Company;  The  Rhode  Island  Company;  New  York  and  SUmfgrd  BaiLway 
Company;  The  Weitchciter  Street  Railroad  Company;  Serkshire  Street 
Railway  Company;  The  Vermont  Company;  The  Hooiick  Palls  Railroad 
Company  and  Housatonic  Power  Company, 


ASSETS. 

$220, 51 9,753.44 

.'* ''.r.'f .*.  *" .   108,942,472.68 


Equipment 

Securities: 


for  Accrued  Depreciation  of 


129,462.226.12 
3.3M,640.73 


.  M3,057.0S1.28 


Equipment  and   Belterm 
Uiscelianeous  Invesimenu: 

Physical  Property 

Securities    (Exhibit   II)... 


46,455,237.46 


$1,678,313.53 

8.004,353.62 
],5()6,3ID.«2 


Tom.  P»ope«TT  I; 

OIKIHO   AlUTS: 

Cash  _  ,^ 


Assumed— Held    in    Treaiury 
■  (EVMbiV  JV)'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.'.'.',       S6,954!545;i3 


Materials  and  Supplie*   .. 
Traffic   and   Car    Service   1 

Other  "working  Assets' .' '.  '. 


Wotkina   Funds 
Rents.  Insuranc 

Special  Deposits 

Cash    and    Seen 


linking   and    Re- 

<d  Lighting  Co. 
eVnRy:' Sinking 
Iking  Fuiid.' Port.' 
iking  Fund.  Meri 


■si^: 

I  vi  gal  ion 

nln 

sui 

'■"" 

" 

.d  Other 

ecident  . 

» 

s 

El 

und.. 

"and*  Ni 

d. 

The 

^.'. 

:w  Eng- 

Other   Deferred  Debit  Iteii 


LIABILITIES. 


The  New  'England  Naviga- 


t2 1,3  23.4  DO.  DO 


Total   Stock  / 


.  1176,876.025.47 


UotTGACE,  Bonded  and  SicutiD  Debt: 
Mortgage     Bond*,     including     Bonds    of 

Merged  Roads  Assumed   (Exhibit  V)..     t60,9«  1,000.00 
Less  held  hy  Subsidiary  Companies: 

The  New  England  Navigation  Co 38,000.00 


Bonds.  Dehenlut 
lei^ed  Roads  A 
1  Debt  of  Subsi 


160,923.000.00 


-  $326,152,585.39 


Total  Mo«icao 


D   SlCUHED   DllT 


Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable 

Matured  Interest,  Dividends  and  Rents  Unpaid 

Matured  Mortgage,  Bonded  and  Secured  Debt  Unpaid.. 
Other  Working  Liabilities  


$252,925,591.50 

.     $22,600,000.00 

2.166.759.50 

6,123.119,68 

170,875.92 

5.282.732.36 

25,612.68 

99.998.02 


$36,4< 


1.098. 1< 


.  $385,796,800.62 


,356.15 
201,700.01 


ICED   LlAB 

II  IiBus: 


cideni  and  Casualty  Fund. 

al   Insurance  Fund   

irine     Insurance     Fund,     T 
England  Navigation  Co,.,. 


ing  Co.  Siiiking  Funt 

$1,753,322.8' 

957,757.6. 


$3,374,433.09 


2,901,746.92 


The  New  Vork.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  is  liable 
jointly  with  other  roads  for  any  deficiency  on  foreclosure  of  tonds  of  The 
Boston  Terminal  Com  nan*. 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  guarantees 
four    I>er   cent,    dividends   on    preferred    slock    of  the    Sprin^eld    Railway 

The  New  York.  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  guarantees 
four  per  cent,  dividends  on  preferred  stock  of  the  New  England  Invest- 
ment and  Security  Company,  $4,000,000.  and  payment-of  principal   at  one 

cipal,  $3,400.000.,  and'intetest  of  the  'New''lS^gland "n vestment^ nd  Secunly 
Company  fifteen-year  Funding  Hold  Notei  dated  April  Isl,  1909;  also  guar- 
anleea  the  payment  of  an  additional  $12,850,000.  and  interest  of  New 
England  Investment  and  Security  Company  iilteen-year  Funding  Cold  Notes 
dated  April  tsl,  1909,  when  requested  to  do  go  by  John  L.  Billard,  as  per 


I    York,    New    Haver    s 


.   of  indeb 


Mas 


On  June   I5<h, 


shall   be   sold  t 
"'^f'  Ros'l 


nf  .[ 


acquired 
ealth   of 

--„   ;d   stotk 

(without  voting  power)  of  Boston  Railroad  Holdin.  Company,  in  exchange 
for  its  four  per  cent,  fifty-year  Debentures  dated  November  Isl.  1909;  and 
on  January  lOth,  1911,  the  $20,012,000.  Debentures  owned  by  The  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  Company  were  exchanged  for 
preferred  slock.  On  June  3ath.  1911.  there  were  held  by  the  public, 
2B.000  thare"  of  preferred  stock  of  Ilo>ton  Railroad  Holding  Comnany,  on 
which  the  guarantee  had  heen  e^ecui.-il;  and  on  the  same  date.  The  New 
■■     ■      ■■         "  and    Hartford    Railroad    Company    held   the    following 


stock: 


of  Con 


ion   Stoc 


of  p 


...  S3.106. 500.00 
. ..  24,254,400.00 


THE  FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHICAGO  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

REPORT  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS.  Net    Operating   Revenue. $21,905, 

To  ikt  Slocbholdiri  of  Iht  Chicago  and  North  WeslerH  Railwai,  Company:  OuTSloi   OfEMTiONS— Net    Deficit S3, 

The   Board  of   Directors  submit_  herewith   their  rrport   of   the  operations  .j.^^^^    j^^l   Revenue                                                                  siTssT 

fiscVJearSudiliVjuneM"  ''"9IL'"""'  ^^"'""  R="l*»>'  Company  for  the  ^^^^^  Accru.d  (4.16  per  cent,  of  Operating  Revenues)..:..       3:il6; 

Average  number  of  miles  operated,  7,718.72.  Operating  Income    $18,735, 

Opebatino  Revenues,  Oihes  Income. 

Freight    Revenue    $49,024,957.99  Rents— Credits    $152,580.63 

Passenger    Revenue     19.118,883.67  Dividends  on    Stocks   Owned 1,711.222.00 

Other  Transporlalion    Revenue 6,311.374.92  Interest  on   Funded   Debt  Owned 4,087.50 

N  on  transportation  Revenue  462,969.25  Interest   on   Other   Securities.    Loans  and  -Ac- 

comits    1,165,576.30 

Total    Operating  Revenues $74,918,185.83  

Omsaiing  Eifenses  (70.76  percent,  of  Operating  Revenues)     53,012,710.19  Total  Other  Income 3,033, 


October  13,  1911. 
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CHICAGO  AND  NORTH  WESTERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY   (Continued  from  preceding  page). 


nt*— Dtbits    »1.2O0,022.70 

Ifresl  Accrued  on  Funded  Dfbt 7,726,H6.J5 

h»r   Interest    1,360.97 

iking  Funds    22S,0O0.OO 


Balance  1 

This  amouni 
1  Slock  of  ll 


10,899,615.00 
$1,703,485.01 


r  balf  of  the  preceding 
1  year  were  a>  follows: 


ther  TiansporUiion  Revenue  increase. 


reigbl   Revenue   deerea»ed 


n(  Beven 


•aid  for  Labor  as  compared  witb  $30,150.91 
iwal  year,  being  a  decrease  of  J2OO,970.69. 


MILES  OF  RAILROAD. 


H;o■cH'ow™"Ji',^vVN'^«7*^.T" 

1.98     •■ 

Chicago,  St.   Paul.  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  Rail- 
way {Blair  lo  Omaha,   nW) 

.0.10    •■ 

Total  miles  of  railroad  operated  June  30,  1911 

..  7,743.48 

■■,T.',i' 

FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 
The  details  of  Freijhi  Traffit 


follows: 

, Deereaai 

1910.  1911.  Amount.  Per 

,536,839.18     $49,024,957.99     $511,881.19 


39,339.739 
'.   5,562.587,719 


36.733,526     6.62  Decrease 

433.696.684     2.32  Decrease 

$1.33     5.56  Increase 


ST^HCi    Each    Ton 

IKUE    Fmiokt 

141.40  miles 
21,336.510' 


19,648,998     7.91  Dec: 
276.54     6.07  Inc 


1911.  'Amount.  Per 

$19,118,883.67     $687,866.70 


1.J6Decri 
.55  Deer. 


FIB  TiAiN  Mile $1.15  $1.20    4.3S 

MAINTENANCE   OF  WAV   AND    STRUCTUKES. 
.lal  Operating  Expenses  of  the  Company  for  the  year  em 


[  Way  and  Sir 
It  of  58.n56  Ions 


lined  with  e 
giegate  12.5 
Tfae  chare 
year  ending 
follows: 


if  track;  also  the  cost  of  2,493,501  new  til 
or  Maintenance  of  Way  and  Structures 
the  cost  of  ballasting  16.78  miles  of  Irac 
s  with  gravel,  and  22.87  milei  with  cinder: 


,  replaced  by  pern: 
e  of  XV'ay  and  Sti 


ilsla 
n'rI 

ils  '. 
rHUt 

R*i 

'."T*": 

ue 

lid   rails 

.J 

•"."': 

Ti 

O: 

T»*eit 

Ma- 

58,956     " 
2,493,501 


1,099,811-33     $1,536,549.44 
822.109,52       1.093,061.45 


448,816.05 
534,982.85 


$443,487.99 
1.285,538.95 
183.677.18 

415,725.36 

4,169.703.72 


{165,786.18  Inc. 
45,065.42  Inc. 
265,138.87  Dec. 

119,257.49  Dec. 

865,922.97  Dec. 


Charges 
Track    . 


;r'iSs 

....    1,096,140-27- 
IIC.      244,272.71 

246.663.31 

986,104.39 
68.556.21 

75^1 57^02 

173,519.97 

18?,541.25  Inc. 
4.064.56  Dec. 

,         FlXTUIES 

"NO 

■°°^M?s">^AN 

PLIES        96,263.32 

21,106.30  Dee. 
34,569.53  Inc. 

ance^of'  Wa" 

.'.".  $10,774,337,89  $10,002,073.13 

$772,264.76  Dec. 

compared  with  20.66  per 


..$3,842,292,79  $4,021,661.26  $179,368,47  Inc 

..      926.679.91  980,437.97  53,758.06  Inc 

.  -  3,676.262.75  3,684.541.12  8,278.37  Inc 

..      252,672.05  107,056-90  145.615.15  Dee 

s.       173.216.59  201,271.48  28,054.89  Inc 

. .      224,606,35  239,107.88  14,501.53  Ine 

53.486.26  73.119.48  19,633.22  Ine 
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I  follDHS 
MOBTCMCI 
HE    COMI 


.  ti.j9S,;o2.oi 

.     2,781, J£l.iS 


I   then 


of  Eqtiipmeiil  relired  *nd  other 

51  Locomotives     H64,S62.00 

iO  Passtngcr-Train     Can 3S.6I1.72 

1,822  FreighlTtain     Can l,a7S,396.Jl 

130  Work-    Equipment    Can 2S.800.00 

Other  Hem)   92,288.04 

Accounts  on  June  30,   1911.  of 

THAN  SPORT  AT] 
The  Transportation  Kipensea  of  tb 
30,  1911,  were  (30.836. 560.68.  or  58. 
Of  this  amount  $18,550,310.88,  or 
$7,863,922.11,  ar  25.50%.  was  char) 
{4,422,327.69,    or     14. 34?,.    »as    chai 

June  30,  1911.  ar  compared  with  Ilie  f 
or    3.91^,    distributed   as   follows: 
Increase  in  amount  charged  for  labo 
Increase  in  amount  charged  for  fuel 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 
During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  there  was  a 
in  the  amount  of  Common  Stock  and  Scrip  held  by  tl 
-    ■    -'      '    -   -,h    Slock    , 


the 

Equipment  Reserve 

J2.3S6,36S.49 

ON 

60. 

EXPENSES, 
impony  for  the  year 
of  the  total  Operati 
15%,     wa.     cha.Red 

ending  June 

ned 

for.,  supplies    and 

mfMelilneous 

rece, 

ling  fiscal  year,  was 

$ri59,!S6"4"^ 

oa. 

id  miscellaneous  item: 

s      707.358.05 

There  ■ 


1,159,206.43 
f  14.275.00 
owned   br 


:  in  the 


i  Stock  or  Scri 


■he  Company's  at 
i    (t200.0O0,O0O.OC 

1911: 
nmon  StocI 


Stock 

and    Scrip 

owned    by    the 

L    1    C 

""d'S 

d  s   ■ 

Stock 

P     held    iy     <he 

Slock 

and    Scrip 

.    owned    by   the 

is  Two  Hundred   Mill 

fl  30.1 17,21 3.82 
2.338,317.15 


d  Stock  and  Sciii 


tl54,gS4,48S.53 
1 1 53, 196,000.00 


liTiBJ 


C.  &  N. 

of     1879,    -.. 

C.  &  N.  W.  Ky.  Sinking 


W.  By. 

179,  6%. 

VV.  Ky. 

1879,  5%. 


IIH    SiKKtKO 

inking  Fund 


i  1,000. 00 
'4,000.00 


.  W.   Ry.  Genet, 
made      for     c 


eased    by    Bonds 
I  Bonds  of  1987. 


BOBDS   2J.5O0,OOO.OO 

Total    Bonds    in   the   Treasury    and    due    from    Trustee, 
June  30,  1911    (5,248,000.00 

Net  Decrease  during  the  year  in  Bonds  in  the  Treasury 

and  due  from  Trustee HS.Ol  5,000.00 

CONSTRUCTION. 

On "accoiki  of  Additional  Maih  Tsacks^  vii.: 
Niiles. 
Third   Track,    Mayfair   Cut-Off.   III....     2.52  $5,158.32 

Third  and  Fourth  Tracks,   Fulton  Cut- 

UiT,  HI 4,69  8.S80.O4 

Second  Track,  Lake  Shore  Junction  to 

north  of  Lindwerm,  Wis 4.11  23,747.15 

Second  Track  near  West  Allis,  Wis...      1.28  64,768.68 

J102.2S4.19 

On   Accol-nt  or  EinNtioN,  vii.: 

Dallas  to  Winner,  South  Dakota 21.48  320.853,63 

On  Account  or  Elivatiho  Tiacks.  vii.: 

In  the  City  of   Evanston.  Ill $279,933.53 

North  46th  Avenue  to  Austin  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago, HI 9.095.64 

Austin  Avenue  to  Harlem  Avenue,  Oak  Park, 

III 189,200.05 

Harlem    Avenue,    Oak    Park,    111.,    to    Des 

Plaines  River  139,797.59 

South  Branch  Track,  from  near  Taylor  Street 

to  Canal  St..  Chicago.  Ill 131,808.12 

in    the    City   of    Milwaukee,    Wis.    (Madison 

Division) 28,422.70 

778,257.65 

SUHDIY     COKSTaiTCTION  : 

Right    of    Way    and    Additional    Depot    and 

Yard  Crounds  $170,143.12 

Station  Buildings  and  Fixtures 4S1.651.8S 

Water  and  Fuel   Stations '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  149!624!oS 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools S5,718.26 

Permanent  Bridges  (cost  of  new  over  old)..  928,752.18 

Interlocking  and    Signal    Apparatus 33,421.74 

New    Sidings.    Yard    Tracks    and    Spurs    to 

Industries  43S,!2L48 

Betterment  of  Roadway  and  Track 339,326.78 

Fulton,  HI..  Terminal  Improvements 430,990.84 

Proviso.  III..  Terminal   Improvements 25S,428.S5 

Boone,  Iowa.  Terminal  Improvements 164,226.59 

New   Chicago   Passenger   Terrainat 4,188,061.99 

Miscellaneous    Construction,    including    Road 

Crossings,  Signs  and  other  items 190,622.96 

8.606,850.99 

.^DDJttONAL     E00II-XE-.1; 

175  Locomotives.  ;74  Passenger-Train  Cars, 
225  Freight-Train  Cars  and  1  Work  Equip- 
ment   Cars    $4,944,789.96 

Less   Equipment   retired 1.793,658.07 

3,151,131.89 

$12,959,348.35 

Cost  of  Lee  County  Railway 808,41  LSS 

Cost  of  Siou.  City,  Dakota  and  North  Western  Railway 937,730.12 

Total    $14,705,490.36 

NEW  PASSENGER  TERMINAL  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO- 
The    Company's    new    Passenger    Terminal    in    the    city    of    Chicago    was 

TRACK  ELEVATION  IN  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO  AND  VICINITY. 

The  elevation  of  the  Company's  roadway  and  main  tracks  in  Chicago 
from  a  connection  with  its  Rcckwell  Street  line  at  Taylor  Street  to  a 
connection  with  its  Sixteenlh  Street  line  at  Leavilt  Street,  a  distance  of 
.81    miles,  has  been   practically  completed. 

The  elevation  of  the  main  tracks  of  the  Company  on  its  Milwaukee  line 
'      ■       "  '  ~  construction  of  live  raod- 


$146,714,000.00 


I    the 


t  City.  1 


Villig 


of   fou. 
:  of  Oak 


f  the 


22,500.000,00 


BONDS  IN  THE  TREASURY  AND  DUE  FROM  1 
^I  the  dose  of  the  preceding  iiscal  year  the  amount  of  thi 
mpany's  Bonds  in  its  Treasury  and  due  from  Trustee  wai 
rbe  above  amount  has  been  increased  during  the  yeai 
ling  June  30,  1911.  as  follows: 


(L'STEE. 
$20,263,000,00 


S  00, 000.00 

2,697.000,00 
63.ODO.0O 
?5,000.00 


Pursuant  to  ordinances  adopted  by  the  Villages  of  River  Foreit  and 
ortst  Park,  Illinois,  adjoining  the  Village  of  Oak  Park  at  its  western 
mits.  the  Company  has  undertaken  the  elevation  of  the  two  existing  main 
acks  and  the  construction  nrd  elevation  of  four  additional  main  tracks 
irough  those   Villages,  a  distance  of  1.43  miles. 

SUNDRY    ADDITIONS    AND    BETTERMENTS. 

rope"tv^"f  rhe'"comp™y''duJ'ing™he '^scal  yea"" 'a  re  "the  f  ollViJing :' 
An   additional   main  track   is  being  constructed   from    Uke   Shore   Junc- 
oi>.   Wisconsin,   to   a   connection   with   the    Milwaukee.   Sparta  and    North 


f  Milwaukee,  be- 


October  13,  1911.  RAILWAY     AGE     GAZETTE. 

t-Kica    the    Lake    Shore    Division    and    the    Milwaukee,    Sparta    and    North  Jaues    Rivei    Vallbv    and    NoRm    Wistebh    Railway 

An''aggtegale''"of    1J6.06    miles    of    yard    Hacks,    sidings    and    industrial  Soulh    Dakota,   to    a   connection    with    the   Chicago   a 

building \as°^cn  compVeled,  Ihe  nia?ii  porlian  of  which  is  constructed 'o"  plelion    of    the    following    railways    under    construclion  'in  "h"  in<er'est''"f 

gray  stone,  ii  two  stones  in  height  and  has  a  ftonlage  on   Blair  Street  of  this  company^ 

127  feet  and  a  depth  of  109  feef.  the  remainder  of  the  building  is  of  Des  Flaines  Vallit  Railway,  a  double  Irack  railway,  extending  from 
brick,  is  one  story  in  beighl  and  occupies  an  area  of  subslanlially  3S'x  near  Blodeell,  Illinois,  on  Ihe  western  division  of  the  four  track  syslem 
140'.  The  general  walling  room  ia  the  new  build-ig  is  78  leei  long.  50  of  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  between  Chicago  and  Mil- 
feet  wide  and  i2  leel  high  and  has  a  floor  of  marole  tile  and  walls  faced  waukee.  to  a  connection  with  the  Wisconsin  Division  near  Des  Plainel,. 
wilh  Tennessee  marble.  This  room  communicates  with  a  sheltered  con-  Illinois,  and  thence  to  a  connection  with  the  Galena  Division  at  Troviso, 
course.   SO'x75'.    from    whi<-h   gates  lead   to   three  tcack   pUtforms,  20   feet  Illinois,  a  distance  of  about  21   miles. 

in  width  and  protected  by  iron   and  concrete  shelter  shcdi  400  feet  long,  Milwaukie,    Spauta    and    Noith    Wistibh    Railway,    extending    from    a 

Directly  adjoining  and  communicating  witb   the  general   waiting  room   are  connection   with    Ihe    Chicago   and    North    Western    Railway    near    Lind- 

Ihe    smaller    wailing    rooms,    tickel    and    minor    offices    and    a    completely  werm  en  Ihe  Wisconsin  Division,  about  eight  miles  norlh  of  Milwaukee, 

equipped   dining   and   lunch    room.   BO    feet   long   and    3S    feet    wide.      The  lo    Sparia    on    the    Madison    Division,    a    distance   of    1(19.03    miles,   and 

second  slory   of  the  new   station  ia   used  for  offices.      In  connection   wilh  from  a  connection  with  Ibe  above  line  at  a  point  about  aix  miles  west  of 

this   improvement  an   important  enlargement   and   revision    of   track    facili-  Lindwerm,   lo  a  conneclion   with   Ihe   Milwaukee  and   Madison  line  near 

lies   has    been   made.  Weal  Allis,  a  distance  of  8.16  miles,  in  all   177.19  miles.     This  mileage 

Modern  brick  passenger  stations  have  also  been  completed  at  Wheaton,  includes   an   existing   branch    railway   between   Necedah   and   Wyeville,   a 

Harvard,    Ravinia    and    Hubbard    Woods,    Illinois:    Allis,    Wisconsin;    Ht-  diswnce  of   I3.0S  miles,  which  is  being  reconsttucled  and   will   be  used 

gaunee,   Michigan;   U'Neill.   Nebraska;  and  Aberdeen,  South   Dakota.  as  a  part  of  the  main  line.     At  Butler,  located  near  the  connection   be- 

Al  Wheaton  and  Kockford,  Illinois,  brick  freight  stations.  20'xl2a'  and  tween  these  two  tines  west  of  Lindwetm,  a  SS-stall.  90  foot,  brick  engine 

]2'xlS2'.  respectively,  have  been  constructed.  house,  brick  power  house   lOO'xIlO'.  heating,  water  and  fuel  plants  and 

The  shop  plani  of  the  Company  at  Chicago  has  been  enlarged  and  im-  miscellaneous   terminal   buildings   are    being   constructed.      ■^•--—    ■-    -•-- 

proved  by  the  construction  of  a   IS-stall  m«chine  shop  189'x362',  a  wheil  being  cor"" ^  -"  "■-'-  ' '■ —  ■-'      -   "     -    " -- 

and    stripping    shop    I!0'xlB9'     (equipped    wilh    the    necessary    tools),    a  of  track. 


ar    Gir 
li™t  a'i 

ard.. 
cono 

lUino 

',r,',. 

mical. 

■^xt^rl^'i^ve'crrfi' 
adequate  and   r 

90.4 

outt 
ipply 

?S"' 

'•pC. 

junty. 

m  Dallas,  in  Gri 
South   Dakota, 

TZ^ni 

r.'i 

„..,.. V,    u...^  ...u  K".  —   •■■'  —  —  ,---  ----. ',—,-rr--  ■"■'     •".'     '■     PEoaiA    AND    NoiiTa    Westiih     Railway     Cohpahv 

at  Proviso,   Illinois,  was  inaugurated  and  a  consiifcrable  expenditure  made  struct  a  railway  from  a  connection  wilh  Ibe  tbieago  .nd'^North  "Weslem 

on  that  account  during  the  year.     The  work   riow  in   progress  consists  of        Railway  near  Peoria,  ti ..   .        ■      ^ 

yaV°rack8,  which  will  increase  the  capacity  of  Ibis  yard  to  4,967  ears.  miles.     Tie   right   of   v 

At  Nelson,   Illinois,  the  construction  of  a  lOstall,  90-fDot.  brick  engine  line  will  give  the  Comps 

house,  clinker  pit,  turntable  and  a  system  of  yard  tracks  with  a  capacity  etn    Illinois  and  insure 
of   300   cars  has  been  completed.         ,     .                  ■          i                    Id"'  '"*'' 

a    S8-stall','"90''-foot,   engine   house  'and   other  buildings,   to   which   reference  South  "akota,"  to  Winr 

was  made  in  the  last  annual  report,   have  been  completed.  21,48  miles,  has  been  ci 

fr*'n"mission*u'ne    miehine"s'hTp   1 64"29i^'''trlnsf« "able 'and 'fit fmgs    Ini  INDIANA    HARBOR    BELT    RAILROAD    COMPANY. 

m's"cXn"ous 'buildings    and    extensive    facilities    for    supplying    coal'  and  rj",ifj"b"e"'f"  the?n%r£  eVf''lrS&rwth  Jt^^^ 

"'At^Was^r'^il^nneB^la'*  xht  existing  "ard   tracks  are   being    rearranged  Pf^l,.,'"  o""n"^ana'HaVbor  and^ci'"    'Indiana    and'^ribuUr'''''t™!h '"lin''! 

Mcilv''of  lh^"yard  209  ca'rs"  *  '"       '"*  conslcucte  .  increasing       e   ca-  ^^  ^^^  Indiana  Harbor  Belt  Railroad  Company,"  th^s  Company  has  acquired 

At    Tracy,    Minnesota,    a    new    freight    yard    containing    3.75    miles    of  by  purchase    during    the   year    20%    of   the   outstanding   capital    stock    and 

track  with  a  capacity   ol  400  cars  has  been  completed.  20%   of  certain   obligations  of  that   Company.      The    Indiana   Harbor    Belt 

At  Chadron.  Nebraska,  a  20-stall.  84-fool.  brick-fined  engine  house,  and  a  Railroad  Company  owns,  or  has  trackage   rights  over,  about   112  nules  of 

'ai   Manitowoc.   Wisconsin,  a  bituminous  coal   biidge  446   feet  long  and 
60   feet  high,  and  a  bituminous  coal  screening  plant,  electrically   operated, 

■    ■     "                                      ""        " ""    '"«   '?"  nf  thf   „,.,^.„,  ,   ^., 

.   .  of  (589,367.9'        _    _.    „ 

F""'^"cdF'dIfiv«fSs''^pro3k'°^^^^^^^  "4stSISrH"^S\HSrr^^ 

^TZlZJ^'^L^^lf  r  st'ii^''^Sth'rTc'ie   foT'^;S?a,'e'  s'lJ^   ^fth'  cXl^:  'Vi"A  -„1^?,  t"Tune"'3o""l9fr''   ""■   '"'  '"^  ""'''""  "'  '''   ^*'■"■ 

handling  plant    having  a   capacity  of   70,000   Ions  "Ty   o?der   of  W  Soard  ■orDiVec.ors. 

Additional    plants    have    been    installed   at    a    number   ot    stations    lo   in-  WILLIAM    A.    GARDNER. 

crease  the  facilities  for  supplying  coal  and  water.           .            .          ,        .  «       .    .j          PrmdtHi 

Telephone  lines  to  be  used  In  conneclion  with  the  dispatching  of  trams  i-rtsiatM. 

are   beini  constructed  m  follows:                  .                                         . , ,      -,  GENERAL    BALANCE    SHEET,   JUNE    30,    1911. 

rrom   MiiwauKee   lo   Linuwe  m, ,„..,     „  (7,544.77   Miles.) 

ASSETS. 


LANDS. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  27,098.55  acres  and  37  town  lots 

of  the  Company's  Land  Grand  lands  have  been  sold  for  the  total  consid- 


pH^'S^'^i/Cl 'Str'/St 

Nebraska,    ir 
via"iri'i'n'glor 

'."     55.97 

From  Tracy   to   Huron,    South    Dakota 

.   136.30 

From  Sioux   Valley  Junction  to  Redfield,   So 

■uth  Dakota   .. 
chased   during 

.118.30 

>ASSEKGE«     FOflPMKKI: 

SO 

F.E10.1T    EouiPM.Hi: 

A-O.K   EQVirucST. 

'' 



NEW   RAILWAYS   AND   EXTENSIONS. 
The   company   has  acquired  by  purchase,  during  the   year,   the  folio 
tBE"coU['^Tv''RAiLWAY.  a  doublc  Irack  railway,  extending  from  Nachui 

Sioux    c'ity,    Dakota    axd   No»th    Wbste«i(    Railway,   extending    fro 
conneclion    with   the   Illinois   Central    Railroad  near   Hmlon.   Iowa, 
connection  wilh  the  Chicago  and  North  Western  Railway  near  Hawai 
Iowa,  a  distance  of  28.17  miles, 
d   Ihe    folli     ■ 


"Salance  to^^fSKhof  this  Account,  June 

Add  Sundry  Construclion  and  Equipment 

■•     Cost  of  Lee  County   Railway 

"     Cost    of    Sioux    City,     Dakota    and 

808,411.89 

nd    Controlled 

Controlled  Companies  for  Construct  ion. 

........... 

$330,S?7,II2.18 

Co..  in    hands  of  Treasurer. ..,"...!... ! 
'referred  Slock  and  Scrip,  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry. 

2,138,317.15 
3,834.56 
40,000.00 

Sinking   Fund   Bonds  on   hand. 
,777,000  C.    »   N.  W.   Ry.   General   Mort- 

^™  ^frustee"in'  e°)ichangi   for 

°ga«'Bondron  'hand"  ...''.'.  '. 

431,000,00 

Ri?Lt  Fou.c«rVALLBV   RaTlway    VxtendiSg^f^^^^^^  with    the  .1,715  Shares  of   Preferred   St<«VL  «t  Vet,  „„    | 

cifcaKranrNorth  V"?ern   RaiC^^^  South    Dakota.  Umotv  ¥k\^  Ttiv\™i  ^.- ^^^'^^ f 

ea.twirdlv   to   Newell.   South   Dakota' a  distance  of  23.52  miles.  MW  Ue«WaWe    1  V-^tf^^H^ 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


Traffic  and  Car-Sctrice  Balance!  Due  from 

Olher  Companies    

NM   Balance   Due   from  Agenti  and  Con- 


2,693. 15  S.  2  S 

2.122,222.16 

4,669,456.33 

$.910.55 


'id'iii'Xdvsnce.' 


LIABILITIES. 
J.  C.  &  N.  W.  By. 


nd  Scrip,  C,  4  N.  W. 

Ry- 

d  Scrip,  C  &  N,  W. 

Ry. 

nd  ScriprC^i  a.  W. 

Ry. 

1130,117,213.82 


UCa.   BOHDID  AMD   Sicviio  De>t. 

ids  in  hands  of  the  Public 

]  C.   &  N.   W.   &y.   Sinliing   Fund 


!    Company    and    due 


1 1 64,5  47, 5  DO.  DO 
66,500.00 


:rs  and  Wages  Unpaid... 

Vccounis   Payable.,  rr 

■St.    Dividends    and    Reni 


1 1,47  6,04 1. 90 

4,609.460.47 

198.649.75 


COMPARATIVE   STATEMENT  OF  INCOME   ACCOUNT. 
Yui  ^ding        Year  Endini 
June  30.  1910.      June  30,  1911. 


Freight    Revenue    149,536,839.: 

Passenger    Revenue    18,431,017.- 

Other  Traniportalion  Revenue     5,768,344.1 


*3B3,026,312.74 


Net  Operating  S 


Operating    Income 
"ents— Crediu 


1  $74,175,684,69 
.     52,153,619.21 

»74,918,18S.a3 
53,012.710.19 

i7 42,50 1.1 4 
859,090.98 

«2.022.06S.4e 
56,941.00 

$21,905,475.64 
53,676,96 

— $116,589,84 

»21.965.1 24.48 
2,979.512.52 

31116:033:84 

— (113,325.80 

136.521.32 

Dividi 


1  sioc: 


Interest  on  Other  Secu 
Leans  and  Accounts 

Total    Uther    Income 

Cross  Income 

Deductions  raou  Gaoss 

Rents— Deb"u    


Debt    . 


j-tjas... 


$18,985,611.96 

$18,735,764,84 

—$249,847.12 

135.300,72 
1,594.249,50 

1,7 11, '222.00 

17,279-91 

1.900.00 

4.087,50 

2.187.50 

808,309.23 

1,165.576,30 

357.267,07 

»2,539,7S9.45 

$3,033,466,43 

$493,706.98 

$31,525,371.41 

$21,769,231.27 

$243,859.86 

1.397,277,94 

1,200,022.70 

-197,255.24 

7,582,514.99 

7.726,146,35 

"•■sat 

Net   Income    $12,298,497.36 

$12,603,100,01 
1,791,600,00 

$304,602.65 

7%  on  Common   Stock 8.040.438,00 

•1,067,577,00 

ToUl   Dividends   on   Slock     $9,832,038,00 

$10,899,615,00 

$1,067,577.00 

Balance     Income    for    the 
Ind'd'r'.'.. .?. ..'?.!     $2,466,459,36 

$1,703,485.01 

-$762,974,35 

in   Common    Sloclt    o(   the   Company   issued   during   the   laller   halt   of   the 
preceding  fiscal  year, 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT,  JUNE  30,  1911, 
DR. 
Depreciation    accrued    prior   to  July    1,    1907,   on    equipment 

Ditcoun"    0 


,    W.   Ry.  4%   Gen 


$1,282,296.73 


Net  Ic 


[,  June  30,  1911,  ci 


0  Balan 


replaced,. 
:  Sheet.... 


33,066,463.22 


Ry.  Gold  Bonds  . 
'    W,   &   Si.   P,   R,   R, 

tension  Gold  Bond 
■    C,  i  N.  W.  Ry,  Sink 


1,372,564,24 
2,051,840,29 
544,594.73 


e  30.   1910 $32,178,932.10 

me  for  Year  ending  June  30,  1911.  brought  far- 
Income   Account 1,703,485.61 


Extension   First  Morlgage  Sinking  Fund  Bonds 806,323.0. 

Balance  of  accounts  written  off  the  liooks,  etc 16.728.3' 


$35,227,614.19 


COTTON   BELT  ROUTE"  ST.  LOUIS  SOUTHWESTERN    RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

-B  OF  Tiia  PaisiDiNT,  CAPITAL  STOCK. 


New  YoaK,   Siwember   15.   1911. 
To  Iht  SiBctMders  af  Ihr  Si.  Louis  Soulltwrilrr«  Railway  ComMny: 

1  present  herewith  the  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  your  Company,  for 
the  fiscal  yea.  ended  June  30.   1911. 

The  report  of  the  Vice-President  and  General  Mananer,  which  follows, 
exhibits  full  and  complete  details  of  operating  tcvenncs,  oieraling  ex- 
penses and  other  results  from  operation,  as  well  as  the  financial  and 
physical  condilion  of  the  property. 

Operating  revenues  aKsrcgated  $11,888,036.73  exceeding  tbe  "eleven 
million  mark"  for  the  first  lime  in  the  history  of  your  company  and  lack- 
ing only  about  $112,000.00  of  reaching  an  aggregate  of  twelve  millions, 
and  show  an  increase  of  $90I.5JO,77,  or  8-21    per  cent-  over  the  total  op- 

*hal"tfme."'The' natural*  growth 'and 'continued    developmenl  oflhecoun- 

"olume^of    traBi'c'"haiidled.  "  While 'o?"at^nR"^expenMS    wefe  'largely    aug- 
mented by  increased  wa^e  schedules  and  increased  cost  of  toal.  occasioned 

enue 'shows^'an 'increa'se   o'f   $469',4'32,Vor    16,53   per   cent, 
/I  Kill  be  noted  by  this  report,  that  liberal  expenditures  have  been  made 
i^or  addillom  and  *«rermc"rs  lo  (he  roadway  and  track-     Substi 

■en    made frincipatty    throvgh    cquipmcnl    trust    agreemcnls.    tl 


FUNDED    DEBT- 
The  increase  iu  funded  debt  of  $1,576,077.80,  as  shown  by  (he  general 

Trust  Obligations  issued  and  outstanding  and  is  accounted  for,  as  follow!!: 
Equipment  Trust   Obligations  issued: 
Equipment    Gold    Notes,    Series    11.    Bankers   Trust    Co,, 
Yrus<ee.    covering    deferred    payments    (extending  over 
a  period  of  ten   years)    for   1500  Box,   5O0  Automobile 


CENTRAL   ARK.\NSAS    AND   EASTERN 


COMPANY— 


OCTOBEK    13,    1911. 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


$T.  LOUIS  SOUTHWESTERN   RAILWAY  COMPANY  (Continued  from  preceding  page.) 


Gttgor  to  Sltitlgart,   a  diilance  of  about    18   miles,   and    from    Rice  Junc- 
tion to  Haicn   on   tbe  C    K.  I.   &   F.Ky.,  a  distance  o(  about    17   mtlci. 

ards   and    is    now    being    ballasted    witb    B'svel.      When    tbe    ballagiing    is 
completed,  which  it  i>  eipecled  will  be  during  this  FaU,  the  line  will  be 

FiiU  moTtEage  hands  of  Ihe  Centra  lArkansa  a  and  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  Co 
the  amounl   of    $730,000.00,   have   been    iesued   and  Bold   to  covei   all   ex- 
penditures   for    road   and  equipment   to    May   31.    1911. 
STEPHENVILLE  NORTH  &   SOUTH  TEXAS   RAILWAY  COMPANY 
— PURCH.^SE. 


.  ,    __     _e  SiBphenville  North  &  South  Texas  Railway  Co.   by  pur- 

pal'and  int^i«l!.of'M' First  ^ortgM"'Flve  Pe^J-'^Sn".,  Thirly-Yea'*""-'^'^ 


nership  of  tlie  Slephenville  North  &  South  Texas  Rail 
'  ■      capital  slotk  and  guaranleeina  ( 
rest,  of  its  First  flortgage.  Flv. 

._;    original    line    aequiretf  exten._._    _..,... 

,  Texas,  lo  Hamilton,  Hamilton  County,  Teias,  a  disla 
Extensions  have  since  beea  buitt  from  Gatesville,  t 
estern  temiinus  of  the  St.  Louis  Soutbweslern  Raijw: 
Las,  to  Hamilton,  a  dislauee  of  31.6  milei,  and  from  I 
on>  to  Cominehe.  Comanche  County.  Texas,  a  distal 
The  eoUre  new  line,  which  opens  up  a  resourceful  tet 

*AJipfica""o'"b'M"been'mdrto"the  IKi^Md    Commis 


/IDENDS  ON   PREFERRED  STOCK. 

)le'*JanuB%  "16    and"juiy°IS,    l9lT  Vere'"Sec^are"" 


erally.  during    tbe   past    year,   are   acknowledged   with   pleasure. 
For   the    Diteitors. 

EDWIN  GOULD,    Prttidlil. 

"COTTON'  BELT  ROUTE"  ST.  LOUIS  SOUTHWESTERN    RAILWAY 


Mb.  Edwin  Gould,  Prin'i 

Di«t    Si.— Herewith   I 

the   Rscal   year  ended  Ju 


lilcs,  an  increase  of  23.7  1 
rackage  ritbls  {freight  Ir 
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DivmiNDS  Declared: 
On  Preferred  Capital  Stock— 
4%    on    120,006,000.00,    payable 
January  16  and  July  15.  1911 .1800.000.00 
Less  amounl  on  stock  held  in  Com- 
pany's treasury *,2S4.00 

Balance,  Cridit,  Juni  30,  igil 


Toul    »6,059,33S.6S     |6,0S9.33 

ncludcs   $121,700.00   dividends    declari 
1   Certificates— full   interest    (4'a)    on 

OPERATING    REVENUES. 


Hectcd  in  Ihe  increase  in  total  opera 
over  Ihe  last  fiscal  year.  The  men 
year  was  (469.422,36.  or  I 


1  $622,892.30,  or  7.567e,  due 


ous  year  by  21ft.  The  tonnaae  of  rice,  wbict  is  rapidly  a 
cance  as  a  product  of  the  Arkansas  section,  increased  17S' 
a  slight  falling  off  in  the  tonnage  of  lumber  and  forest  pr. 
while  the  tonnage  of  merchandise  and  miscellaneous  manuf. 
increased   M.Wh. 

Passenger  revenue  increased  $2Z<t,SlB.19  or  10.35%,  which 
to  the  natural  growth  and  the  healthy  business  conditions  pi 

The  agricultural  development  of  the  country  adjacent  to  I 

ing  to  heller  farming  and  larger  yields  it  noticeable  along 
ttm.  As  a  result  ol  the  organiiaUon  of  farmers'  inslilul 
bag  clubs,    and   of   special    demonstration   events,    the   fan 


ylbinj 


ipidly 


i«rk=.ble    development, 
about    15% 


I    that 


EUlIi- 


I  leve 


tied    by    properly    drai 


—Main  track  mileage  lllmo,,Mo..  to  Gra) 
5t.T.'l,  M.  &'t  'hJ.  l"c"miiMge'a 


^°Xwro''juncl^I 


appendix  10  this  report.  ■         d'      1      f  II  w*n      wil 

found   Ihe'^  financial    results   from   operation    for  the   year   ended  June 
1911,    showing    Operating    Revenues,    Operating    Expenses,    Nee    Operj 


of   Ihe    carric 
preme    Courl 


OPERATING  INCOME: 


'otal  Operating  Inco: 
[  INCOME    


GROSS  CORPORATE  INCOMR  $ 
DEDUCTIONS    FROM    GROSS 
CORPORATE  INCOME  " 


$2,458,143.79  $471,976.18 

545,121.03  -18,236.64 

$3,003,264.82  $453,739.54 

■2.186,798.46  54.382.82 


$1,215,823.08  $816,466 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT.  JUNE  30. 

IlKH.  Dl. 

lune  30,  1910 


L.  is  still   pending.      Permanent   injiinctions.'  in  favor 
granted  by  the   United   States    Grcuit    Courts,   hul 


OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


2^-^        The   ratio    of   total   Operating   Expensei 
-7—       year  was  72,16%.  laM  year  74.15'f. 


31.022.02,  or  7.48% 
521.624.99,  or  15.92% 
23,743.95,  or     5.32% 


It  ably   1 


of   a 


of  t 


[    thosr 


10   about    $164,000.00,    and   to   extensive   tie   renewals, 

■he  present  year  by  $157,970.44  ,  .  j     j      , 

The  policy  of  maintaining  the  company's  equipment  to  a  standard  of 
high  efficiency  was  carried  on  during  tbe  current  year,  and  resulted  in  an 
increase   for  equipment  mainlenance  of  $206,518.13.   or   11.12^ 

increased  Vos"of'fuel.'T«MLned" by  miners'  slrikes  in  Ihe  coal  producing 

Thr'fncreBre"^n''cost"'of'  coal"'uUd''io  all  "br^chVs  'of  The  service,  due  to 
increase  in  price,  aggregated  for  Ihe  current  year  $188,630.33.  and  Ihe 
increase  due  lo  increased  consumnlion  on  account  of  increased  locomotive 
mileage  was  $76,750.62.  The  advances  in  wage  schedules  approximated 
10%.  and  materially  increased  the  operaling  expenses  of  Ihe  company. 


shows  a  comparison   of  operaling  expenses  in  detail,  by  prin 
as  by   genera),   accounts. 

TRAIN  AND  CAR  LOADING. 
The   following   tables  show   the   average   load  per   freight   I 


St.  L.  S-W.  I 
Co. 
17,32 


$4.826, 25!.  6  3 
1,215.823.08 


17.35 

16^89 
17,10 
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Average  load,  in  tons,  per  train  (including  company  materialj.  lo  June  JO,  1911,  out  of  current  funds,  and  foi  which  no  securiliet  have 
Year  ended  St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  St.  L.  S^V.  Ry.  been  issued,  the  sum  of  tZ,t79.&C1.7l;  of  Ibis  amount  tl,411,7!9.40  was  ex- 
June  30.                                     Co.                  Co.  ofTei.         Enlire  System.  pcnded   during  the   current  year. 

1902 344.14  160.23  255.80 

1903 383.70                     167.09                     281,63  FREIGHT   HOUSE,  TEAM  TRACKS,    ETC.,   AT   ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

1904 387.65                     172.20                     284.72  since    Ihe   last   annual    renort   of   the  comoanv     a    desirable    site    in     St 

i!8J::::::::::::::::  K  \llii  ?AS         As  5£^Sr' d'^/^'S'SCfS!^ '1  ri 

K;::::::::::::::  si;         SJ         lff:il         Si3tr%r'£!,,S"iS'S5.'r  ™<*B,??H'S 

1909 394.23  190.34  301.61  MnlractorB  """l""   »"«    work    on    same    is    under    *ij    by    tht 

1910 4)4.16  196.27  326.11 

1911 423.70  200.04  320.16  TRACKAGE  RIGHTS,  W.^CO.  TEXAS,  TO  McGREGOR,  TEXAS.  AND 

EOUIPMENT  ■  USE  OF  FACILITIES  AT  WACO,  GRANTED  TO  THE  GULF, 

_.      ,  „      .  .       ■Afu-rmr^i.i.  COLORADO  AND  SANTA  FE  RAILWAY. 

the  ^^/ced°"r?eaT «" "i'l  " «"v'^^^^  rad^o"rnd'sama"Vi\'''underX'"eVmro£"*\7cVt"b«*om '^'  ^s'*'  ^ 

'°Ther%"*as  contracted    for.  under  trasl   >Green»rl!:  execufd   during  the        company  bet  *eeti  McGregor   Texas,  and  Wac'D.,  Texaa.a  distance'o'f 'eighteen 
current  fiscal  year,   1500  box,  SOO  automobile  and  500  refrigerator  cars— of        "''"■  '"<■  ""  """'  "''  ■''  ""*  ">mpany  s  terminal  facilities  it  Waco,  Texas. 

iiV'aiiomo'blle    Md'  «7''rt7rfier'lfnr'rair'*ih'i''hl'lanri'^,ai'i'ni'hhJ ^'i?,^^^^^  USE  OF  TERMINAL  FACILITIES  AT  SHERMAN,  TEXAS.  GRANTED 

since  the  ei™  of  the  ulcal  veVr                         oaiance  naving  Deen  receiveo  ^q    ^^^    MISSOURI,    OKLAHOMA    AND 

In  additbn  to  the  fo?egolnr<here  was  purchased  for  cash.  2  oBicl.l  cars.  GULF  RY.   CO.   OF  TEXAS. 

As  a  mailer  of  information,  of  special  inleirsl.  in  connection  nith  trust  A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Gulf   Ry. 

equipment,  \l  is  pertinent  to  stote  that,  at  Ibis  writing,  there  is  nol  a  vacant  Co.  of  Texas,  effective  November  1.  1910,  granting  that  company  the  joint 

number  in  any  series  of  passenger  and  freight  cars  or  locomotives  covered  use  of  Ihe  terminal  facilities  of  this  company  at  Sherman,  Texaa. 

•  nniTnMjc    lun   Dir-m-cD..i7»T-r.^  I"    ^^'    succeeding    chapters,    headed    respectively.    "Financial    Exhibjta," 

ADDITIONS  AND   BETTERMENTS.  -Traffic."     "Transportation ,"     "MaintenancT   of     Way     and     Structures" 

The  exhibit  styled  "Property  Investment— Road  and  Equipment"  on  page  "Maiiilenance   of  Equipment."  etc.,    will   be    found   a   complete   analysis    ol 

31,  shows,  in  detail,  Ihe  expenditures  for  additions  and  bellerments  during  the   financial   condition,    results  from   operation,    and   Ihe   maintenance    and 

the  year.     There  has  been  expended  for  Additions  and  Betterments- Roadi  improveiiienl  of  the  property. 

CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET— 

Entiie  Svsieh,  June  30,  1911. 

LIABILITIES.  TOTAL.  — dIsm"™. 

STOCK:  (See  exhibit  KJ.  "      "'" 
Common  Stock: 
Held     by     Company  — Un- 
pledged        $143,900.00 

Not  held  by  Company 16.356,100.00  $16,500,000.00  — 

Preferred  Slocli; 

Held     by    Company  —  Un- 
pledged        $106,350,00 

Not  held  by  Company 19,893,650,00     20,000,000.00  — 

Total    $36,500,000,00  — 

MORTGAGE,    BONDED  AND   SECURED 
DEBT;    (See  exhibit  L). 
Funded  Debl:- 
Mortgage  Bonds: 
Not  held  by  Companj- |42, 26 1,7 50. 00  — 

"hcTI  by^C^pany- 

Pledged  $6,957,500.00 

Not  held  by  Company. .     3,042.500.00     10,000,000.00  — 


ASSETS. 

PROPERTY  INVESTMENT; 

Road  and  Eouifuent— (See  exhibit  H). 

Investment  since  June  30,  1907 

TOTAL. 

$78,866,536.53 
S,563,?21.66 

This'Year. 
+$2,776,897.66 

Reserve    for    Accrued    Depreciation    on 

$84,430,258.19 
1,377,699.20 

+$2,716,897.66 
+      370.018.42 

$83,052,558.99 

+$2,3.)6.879.24 

Securities  Issued  or  Assumed- Pledged 

Securilies  of  Proprietary,  Affiliated  and 

Controlled    Companies-Unpledged... 

Total    .' 

121504*333^20 

$14,197,178.87 

$10,130,32 

+ 
+ 

$1.00 
$1.00 

Total   Properly  Investment 

$97,259,868.18 

+$2,346,880.24 

WORKING  ASSETS.    (See  exhibit  N). 

250.250.00 

222:920:24 

5,269.32 

3,0961910:42 
1,051.104.09 

+ 
+ 

Securities    Issued    or    Assumed—Held   in 

19.533.84 
21,025.81 

Traffic    and    Car-Sei^ice    Balances    (Net) 

Net    Balance    Due    from    Agents    and    Con- 

Miscellaneous  Accounts  Receivable 

s:s:i! 

Total    

$6,626.1 11.11 

+ 

$228,862.60 

ACCRUED,  INCOME    NOT    DUE:      (See 
Unmatured  Interest,  Dividends  and  Rents 

$172,245.76 

'  19:357:34 
'156:097:29 

+ 

+ 

$741.17 

$151,240.36 
1,402.95 

DEFERRED  DEBIT  ITEMS:   (See  exhibit 

Rents  and  Insurance  Paid  in  Advance... 

$2,725,494.87 

+ 

$357,671.00 

Total    Working.    Accrued    and    De- 

$9,523,851,74 
(106.783.719.92 

+ 

$587,276.77 

Total  Assets  ': 

>ulhwc5lern  Ry.   Co. 
W.  Ry.  Co.  in  the  b< 


e  St.   Uuls  Soul 
d  capital  stocic  of 


•e  asaels  pertaining  (Aerelo.     The  figures 

00*   value   of  Ihe  assets   and   liabiltKes 

See   appendix    for    genml    balance    1 


ihown.  therefore 
heel   of'^each't 


Equipment    Trust    Obliga- 

Held  bir  Com  pant- 
Pledged   $5,546,833.20 

Nol  held  by  Company..     2.981,157.34       8.537.990.54     +$1,576,077.80 

Total    $60,789,740.54     +$1,576,077.80 

Total  Slock,  Mortgage,  Bonded  and 

Secured  Debt  $97,289,710.54     +$1,576,077.80 

WORKING  LIABILITIES:  (See  exhibit  N). 

Loans  and  Bills  Payable $950,000.00  +  $800,000.00 

Audited  Vouchers  and  Wages  Unpaid 1,115,195.31  +  254.SI4.98 

Miscellaneous  Accounts   Payable 98,531.31  +  14,717.99 

Matured    Interest,    Dividends    and    Rents 

Unpaid    267,486,15  —  13. 760.00 

Other  Working  Liabilities  18.011,60  +  1.278.61 

Total $2.449.224.37     +$1,056,7  5  Lsj 

ACCRUED     LIABILITIES     NOT     DUE: 
(See    exhibit    N). 
Unmatured  Inlerest,  Dividends  and  Rents 

Payable    $673,490.26    —      $61 .873.55 

Taxes  Accrued    173.290.92     +        14,398.37 

Total    $846.781.18    —      $47.475-18 

DEFERRED  CREDIT  ITEMS;      (See  ex- 
hibit  m. 
other  Deferred  Credit  Items $1,087,255.36     +      $64,339,97 

Total    Working.    Accrued    and    De- 

fetred    Liabitilics    $4,383,260,91     +$1,073,616.37 

PROFIT  AND  LOSS: 

Balance   $5,110,718.47     +    $284,462.84 

Total   Liabilities    $106,783,719.92     +$2,934,157.01 

Note  2.— Bonds  Guaranteed:  The  St.  L.  S-W.  Ry.  Co.  is  guarantor  of 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest,  as  the  same  matures  (if  default  in 
payment  be  made  by  the  issuing  companies)  of  the  following  securities: 
Gray's  Point  Terminal  Railway  Co.— First  Mortgage  Bonds. .  $500,000.00 
Shrevepon  Bridge  &  Terminal  Co.— First  Mongage  Bonds...  450.000.00 
Teiminal  «.  R.  Assn.  of  5l.  Lf^ijfr-General  Mortgage  Bonds 
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REPORT  OF  THE   BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS.  -Average  number  of  tons  of  rev- 


i  t26  ^.082.96  lo  th«  ii 


In   South    Dak 


i9.59      1,743.82 


fn   Minnes' 
In    Nebras 

Towl     ., 


FKEIG 
laila  of  freight  traflic   I 


Toni  of  fr*ighl  carried 7.231.446  7,422.027     2.64  Increase 

Tana  of  fteight  caniid  one  milt.  1,070,987,529     1,171,703,024    9.40  Increase 

Wn*'. . """1'. .".".".. ..^!'  $1.34  $1.42     5.97  Iocr«a»e 


17.87  mild    6.60  lacrei 


4,269,380 
250.85 


Bridge*,  trestles  and  eulverls. 

Buildings,  fixtures  and  groundi 

Miscellaneous   charges 

...       129.130.g8             87,360.66 

a..$l,956.-155.37      $1,965,393,52 

Jur.e   30,   1911,  compared  «ith 

^lh"p''r"ceding'''ye'aT""e'"aI''f 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

__        tenance    of    equipment 

.  .$1,758,143.09      $1,863,983.78 

$105,840.69 

lenance   of  equipment    for  the 

r  30,25%.  was  for  fuel;  and  $8 

.  $323,372.21 

Increase  in  amount  charged  or 

61,614.37 

EXTENSIONS  OF  LINE. 

The   ejrtension   of  the   line   : 

from   Kennedy   to   Kaiser,    Wis. 

.   a   distance 

RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 
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iu  the  fall  of  Ifll. 


SECOND  MAIN  TR.\CK. 


beivttn  Menillan  and  W/vilfe,  Wis.  In  conneciion  wiib  Ihit  work  a 
change  will  be  made  in  <he  Jine  and  grade  for  a  ditlance  of  J.80  milet. 
bttween  MiHMon   and  WarrEn,   shontnina  Ihe  distanct   144   feet,  eliminat- 

irolling  arade  troiu  .8  uer   cent,   lo  .S   «r  ceni.      It  ji  expecua  thai   the 

work  will  he  tinisfaed  and  the  track  opened  for  Iraffic  during  the  fall  of  191 1. 

BUILDINGS. 

Depots  were  erected  to  replace   similar  itructures   destroyed  by   iirc,  as 

[ollows: 

Ashland   Tunclion,   Wis. 

Mankato   (FreiEht)  and  Jordan.  Minn. 

Fordyct  and  South  Sioux  City,  Neb, 

depol"l4o'feer'loiig,"31   feet  wide  except  baggage  end  22  Sat  wide,  with 

Falls,  So.  'Dak.,  lo  replace  Ihe  old  depot  which  was  moved  to  tiew  loca- 
tion and  remodeled  for  use  as  a  freight  depot.  A  brick  freight  house, 
30  by  S12  feet,  with  a  second  story  at  one  end.  JO  by  33  feet,  for  office 
use,  was  constructed  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,;  Ibis  buDding  is  provided  with 
steam  heal,  plumbing  and  electric  light,  Tiiere  was  aFso  constructed  *t 
Mjnn»ni>lj.  an  >..r»mnl.ltp  nlaiform.  3D  bv  325  feel,  of  concrete  w'H  tilled 
:  of  old  pUtform  removed  to  n 
he  passenger  depot  at  New  Richm 
<ot    at    BayReld,    Wis.,    were    remo 

A  five   stall   addition    was   made  to   ihe  engine  house  at  Alto 
and  four  stalls  of  the  engine  house  at  Si.  James,  Minn.,  were  ei 

rfine  house,  machine  shop  and  oil  houw  al  Omaha.  Neb.,  to  rep 

and  work  ^gun 'on  a'2a-f(»l  addition'to  theVsMngei  car'sho 
son.  Wis.  Work  is  in  progress  on  an  addilion,  120  by  221  fi 
machine  shop  al  St,   Paul,   Minn. 

Water  lanlis  were  rebuilt  al  0=5(0,  Chetek  and  Hudson,  Wis. 

The    elevator    belonging    to    this   company   at    Washburn,    Wis,. 


ond.   Wis.. 


miles,   which  includes  2.33   miles  of  Iracl. 
Plymouth   Avenue,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
BRIDGES. 
The  length  of  wooden  bridging  was  At 


EQUIPMENT. 


RESERVE  FOR  -ACCRUED   DEPRECIATION  ON   EQUIPMENT, 
'to  iVcradri  of 'the'^liipmetil  ?eJrve  acc^nTs^of. . ..'""        %62S.6SS.96 


ending  Jun:  30,  1911,  1l 


Ihe'otig'inal^ol 

St  the  above 
SS  1,000.00 

(1,341,591.82 

rcight  train  ca. 
balance  to  the 

credit  of  Ihe  equlpmeni 

447,954.61 
1893,637.21 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

s  fifty  million   dollars    (150,000,000)   o 

d  (o  June  30.    1911: 

tuck  and  scrip  held  by  Ihe  public.  .»18,5S 


FUNDED    DEBT. 

At   the   close  of   the   fiscal   vear    Ihe   amount   of   bonds  of  Ihe   company 

held    by   the   public    was    $J0,dj/,O00.    an    increase    of   Jl, 573,000    over   Ihe 

On  June  3b, 'l 9 10.  the  amount  of  the  company's  bonds  and 

scrip  in  the  treasury  was »1, 550,097.13 

Tlie  above  amaunt  of  bonds  and  sciip  has  been  increased 
during  the  year  as  folh.ws: 
Chicago,  Sainl  Paul  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Railway,  consolidated  morisagc  bonds  of 
1880,  issued  at  the  rale  of  S15.000  per  mile 
on  Ihe  extension  of  the  line  from  Kennedy 
lo   Kaiser.   Wis.,   a    distance   of   4-J910  5230 

miles    $73,948.89 

Chicago.  Sainl  Paal.  Minneapolis  and  Omaha 
Kail  way,  conaolidarcil  mortgage  bonds  of 
ISgO,    issued  in   eKchange   (or  bonds   retired, 


neapoUs  Railway,  firsi  mortgage 

1116,000.00 

10 

-        1,69S 

mortgage   of    1880.    6% 

Bonds  sold: 
Chicago,   Saint   Paul    Minneapolis 

idated   mortgage   of   1880,  6%.  , 

Superior     Short     Line     Railway 

nrsl  mortgage  o(  1895,   5% 

»7  3, 000 .00 

>,Q1X>.00 

til 
[  88,285.3. 

LAND   DEPARTMENT. 
The  nel  receipts  from  all   grants  were  $117,969.96. 

4   acre. 

CONDENSATION   OF 


BALANCE  SHEET,  JUNE  30,    1 
■74.23  Miles. 
ASSETS, 


30,   191 1 
Securities: 


(65,765,381.46 


S.    S.    M,    &    S.-W.    Ry.    Co.    first    mort: 

gage 

Minneapolis  Eastern  Ry.  first  mortgage  bond^ 

Minnesota  Transfer  Ry,  first  mortgage  bonds 

Traffic    and    car    service    balances    due    from 

Net  balance  due  from  agents  and  conductors 

IM^rred  D^bit  llcrn,— 

$1,805,442.79 
2,844,306.64 
1,386,921.66 

1,046.02 

50,000.00 

75.000,00 


LIABILITIES. 


8,156,540.09 


$74,1 64.488.67 


1 29.81 8,998.33 


$2,844,206.64 
1.386,921.66 


OBdrd  <»><f  Sect 
p"owned  'by'  lb' 


$34,050,126.62 


Dtfirred  Crtdil  Itims- 


_ , 1893.637.21 

UneitinRuished  premium  on  funded  debt  sold  104,446.99 

Other  deferred  credit  items 126.509.10 


October  13,  1911.  RAILWAY     AGE     GAZETTE. 

SEVENTEENTH   ANNUAL   REPORT— SOUTHERN   RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

Washihcton,  D.  C..  September  29,  1911. 
To  Iht  Slockhaldrrt  of  Ihi  Seuilurn  Railmy  Comfany: 

The    Board  of  Directors  submits  the   following   repoit  of  tbe  affairs  o 
the  Company  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911: 

INCOME  STATEMENT.  Increase 
1911.                     1910.                  or  Decrease. 
Uiles  of  Road  Operated- 
Average   7,041.9S                7,050.17           Dec.  8.22 


g  Revenues.  $60,345,062.6' 


t5?,2! 


t  Operaling  Revenue. .  .$19,41S,272.S6     tlS.6S8, 762.40     . 
Deficit    .ff"""." 42.027.75     (Cr)  18,980.36 


$7S9,S10.ie 
61,008.11 


$16.6!  0,6  3  8.41     Inc. 
3,227,927.98     Int. 


Total  Gross  I 


ed  I&b'i 


,794,860.25     : 
,124,856.76 


.   $6,670,003.49       $5,757,018.61 


$600,000.00 
600,000.00 


$1,200,000,00 


.   $5,470,003.49       $5.7! 


lance  carried  to  Credit 

if  Profit  and  Loss $5,403,957.78 

DISCOUNT   ON    SECURITIES, 
of  June  30,  1910.  there  remained  *  balance  of  d 

■    $4.as3,!44.--     ■"  ---  ---    -'  ■--' 


1   Eauii 


I   Oblig; 


of  (4.813.844,57.  V 
Los!  $3,000,000.  lea 
or,  "at'lhe  option"?' 


and   $75,000   as 
the  Company, 


ited  Mortgage   nond«   sold,   le 

'year   lo  Income    $125,814.78. 
a  balance  on  June   30,    1911.  oi   u.ose 
subsequent  vears  during  the  life  of  Ihe 
Company,  lo  Profit  and  Loss. 
INTEREST. 
The  accrued  Interest  on  the  Funded  Debt  of  the  Company  fo: 
as  $302,504.19  less  than  for  the  previous  year.  ~hi1r  ihf  accrue 
n    Equipment   Trust   Obligation!-  was  (64.882.58 
Hal  interest  on  Fund  De^t  and  Equipment  Tru 


(See  Tab 
DIVIDENDS. 
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22). 


end  uf  One  Pet  Cen 


Securil 
previoi 


he'  hoi:i;' 

1?,K 

^X 

I'ffT: 

■ly  be 

ftoarr 

ised  until 

the  full 

divi 

denrt 

in   hr 

PROFIT 

AND 

LOSS. 

nd   Loss 

rail 

he 

ten 

...»,d  ,, 

,96! 

=.08, 

a   gam    i 

ji  (2,: 

lard  of^Directors  tbat, 


I    for 


c  3,  page  2 


PROPERTY    INVESTMENT    AND    MORTGAGE    I 

increased  (7,574,876.55,  of  which  $2,^54,042.66  was  in  Rox 
833.89  in  Equipment.  This  increase  represent  net  additions 
Iheyear.  (See  pases  26  and  27). 
—The    Mortgage.  ,Bond_ed    and    Secured    Debt    i 


'.J?"i) 


n  Mor 


t  Oblige 


28,  29  and  30). 
during  the  year  at  maturity  $500,000  Charlotte, 
npany  Second  Mortgage  Seven  Per 
York  River  and  Chesapeake  Railroad 
id  One-Half  Per  Cent.  Bonds,  and 
htough  the  provisions  of  Sinking  Funds  $27^00  Chatloitesville  and  Rapi- 
lan  Railroad  Company  First  Mortgage  Six  Per  Cent.  Bonds  and  $5,500 
'ranklin  and  Pittsylvania  Railroad  Company  First  Mortgage  Six  Per 
'     -     " ids   were   redeemed   by   the  Company   with 


Columbis 
Cent.  Rd 
Co. 


s  and  $500,000  Richmond 


■    Fund.,    : 


an   equa 


.1   of   I 


i   Treasl 


■ted  Mort- 
r  $1,580,000  Virgiiiia 


On  February  21,  1911 
$5,000,000  Development 
ihich,  under  the  terms 
caleniiar  year  1911    to  r 

into  the  Treasury  during 

"and    General    Mortgage    Four    Per    Cent.    Bonds, 
of  that  mortnge,   coiild  be  so   drawn  during  the 
eimburse  the  Treasury  for  its  advances  made   for 
IS.      In   like   manner   there   were  drawn  and   taken 
tbe  fiscal  year  $1,131,000  Development*  and  General 
t.  Bonds  to  reimburse  the  Treasury  for  the  propoc- 
ilions  paid  during  the  year  which  was  charged  to 

^y  rea«>n  of  these  dr 
era!  Monsage  Bonds  f 
$13,667,000. 

The  Company  has  thu! 

swings  the  total  amount  of  Development  and  Geo- 
r«    in    the    Treasury    as   of    June    30,    1911,    wa» 

1  been  able  to  conserve  its  Working  Assets  through 

!   the 


It  erade 


ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS. 

far   the   Company's,  new   douhle-tiack   line   through   Lynch- 


nc.     $675,363.27 


effecting  economies  in  operation,     ^he  completion  of  lb 

rough    Lynchburg,   toRelher   with  the  construction  of  a  mile  and 

J...,., , L   /_._   ^— viin  Junction.   Va..  to  connect  wit 

'  constructed  from  Whittle.  Va.,  r 
and  Fja  ■■■     '  '•       .    - 

"rand'"whiit"e.' 
and  economy  of  o 


During   Ihe   year   th 
lap-sidings   to    facilitat 

thai  they  can  he  used  as  pans  of  a  doubit 
require  its  construction.  Thirteen  of  these 
=1  nnlnK  h,.iiL.,,n  Ail=nt»  and  Macon,  Ga 
e  between   M< 


N.  C;  the  aggregate  length  o 

Since  the   close   of  the   yea 

miles   of   double. track   north   o< 


;-tr«k"line*if  the  business' sSu 

.,   eight  between   Knoxville   and 

iviorristown,  Tenn.,  and  Asbeville, 
II  be  28.4  miles. 
I  been   commenced   on   thirtyeight 
letween  Crosskeys  and  GainesviTle. 


.645.70     Dec.    (300,687.92       Ten 


of  fifty-foi 


the    completion    of    i 


ampany    has    also    undertaken    the    CO 
lit  Xine  Rivet  Front  Extension  by  the 
track,   which    will   provide   Iran:       ' 
ilong  and  adjacent  to  the  Tenn, 


of  tfie  Cora- 
ls Knoxville, 
f  about  seven 


"if 


:onstructinB  additional  yard  facilities  at  Macon,  Ga.; 
with  the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida  Railway  Com 
ghl  station   and  platform  facilities  are  being  provided 

impany,    the    Com- 


'37T21.6I 


ig  and  storage  of  existing  Cuban  traffic  and  traiiic  id  anu  irom  : 
a  which  it  is  expected  will  follow  the  establisbmeni  of  re 
lip  service  to  and  from  South  American  ports, 
ng  the  two  years  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  Company  has  acq 
ntracted  for  198  locomotives,  203  passenger-train  cars,  5,207  fri 
'    " '  !S   of    road   service   enuipment,   all   of   modern 

In  addition   1,000  gondola  cars,   which  had  p 


itandard  ca[ 
■  'KntUated 


i  200  refrigeral 


ty.  Tenn. 

TERMINALS  AT  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 
During   the    year    the    Kentucky    arid    Indiana    Terminal    Railroad    Com- 

To^pany!  The" Ba"i?!iore 's^Ohki  Rai!toadVo^^ny"anJ'"fhe'chicago,  In- 
dianapolis &  Loui!,villc  Railway  Company,  made  provision  for  the  refund- 
ing of  its  entire  outstanding  funded  debt  and  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
double-track  bridge  across  Ihe  Ohio  Rivet  between  Louisville.  Ky.,  and 
New  Albany.  Ind.  the  double! racking  of  its  Belt  Line,  and  the  improve- 
ment and  enlargement  of  its  lerminaT  facilities  in   Louisville,   Ky. 

For   these    pur_poses,    it    issued   £1.231.000    (approximately    $5 ,990.784 .60) 
First  Mortgage  Four  and  One-Half  Pec  Cent.  Fifty-Year  Cold  Bonds,  due 


.ridge 


lolis  &  Louisv 
reed  to  use  i 
s  of  the   Ke« 


icky  &  I 


Ohio  River  at  Louisville. 

LABOR  CONDITIONS. 
All    questions   as   to    wages    and    conditions   of   employmei 

amicably  adjusted.  ^  In  some  cases  settlements  were  reached  1 
tion  under  the  National  Law  commonly  known  a-  'h^  F-rdm 

conservative  value  of  tbe  ^rdman  Act  as  affordii 


Englan 


pressed    of    the 
1  for  the  settle- 


gage  Five  Per  Cent.  Bonds. 

There  were  also  retired  at  maturity  during  the  year  $1,58 
Midland   Railway   Company    Serial    Mortgage   Six   Per  Cent. 
B,  to  retire  which  $1,500,000  First  ConsoMdaled   Mortgage  F...;  1  <,    ^<;.,.. 
Bonds  free  in  Ihe  Treasury  were  sold.      Subsequently,  as  provided  for  in 
the    First    Consolidated    Mortgage.    (1.580,000   Plrsi   Consolidated    Mortgage 
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PROGRESS    OF    THE    SOUTH    IS    ITS    RELATION    TO   THE    COM-  fact  Ihal  Iht  cultural  roelhpd..  hting  tiught  and  which  must  be  idopled  when 

PANY.  'h.  wtevil  apj«a(»,  aje  Ldfniically  thoK  by  which  th.  yitld  of  coltoo   per 

„  ,     ,  ,  .,._,.      I   ...      ,~  _         .  acre  "lay  be  increased  where  the  weevil  is  not  present.     It  19  believed  that 

One   of   the   moM    imporiani    factor    in    the    strenpli    of   the    Company  s  „  j  „5uit  of  the  work  of  Ihia  Departmfni,  in  co-operalion  with  the  United 

position   19   the   progressive   industrial  and  agricultural   development   of   the  sitUf,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  State  authorities,  the  weevil   will   do 

territory  traversed  hy   its  lines.  ,    v      .1.      ,-  ■      i-  w.  relatively  little  daigage  if  il  shall  spread  to  territory  along  the  Compiny'* 

The    V-yy'^  of    communities    «ned    by    the    Comnany  s    lines    may    be  linjj,      -fhe  resuhs  attained  by  the  Company's  Cotton  Culture   Departmenl 

raeasurea  by  the  l.'nited  States  Census  "f "?  "[^[^f^'j"^"  "/^  =Y    in"',gVo  ''"^^  '"""  ""Hi'^'e"'!)'  Mlisfat'ory  to  warrant  an   increase   in  the    force   of 

1900   and    1910.      The    figures   for    1910   show    a   growth    in    the   aggregate  the  east'waril  ^"0  as  to*Mver°all  of  the'l'emtot/'ljong  t"e"ompanpl'li^ 

and  of  75. 3  per  cent,   in  the  twenty  years  since   1890.  '  ihe"rieit  Mveral'yM™  '  '""''"     ^"B"  •     '  '  «  weevi    may  sptea     wit   in 

1910-  1910-  1910-  1910-  this  was  the  publication  of  a  letter  from  the  British  Foreign  Office  to  the 

1900.  1890.  1900.  1890.  British    Cotton-Growing    Association,    stating    thai    the    first    step    for    en- 

Vl■GI!ll^.  Alabaua.  coiiraging  the  further  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  had 

Soulhein  Railway  stations  42.2     62  fl       Southern  Railway  stations  g}.2  144.3  been   taken    "by   putting  down   a   plantation   of  ssveral   thousand  acres,    to 

Entire   Slate 11.2     24,4        l-:iitire  State 16.9     41.2  test  all  condition,  of  which  full  knowledge  is  necessarv  before  any  Bchcme 

Soulher'^Railwa"^  stations  60.S  185-7        Southern 'Raflway'itations  47.9  127.6  possibilities    of    increasing    cotton    production    in    British    East    Africa    are 


South  Cai 


-,.,.,,       i„,  ,i.„„  2!!nl^'?',,„,i„„.  ij  J     on  I        Ciovemment,   for  five  years  past,  has  annually  placed  a  sum  of  money   »t 
Railway  stations  25.4     72.5       ^onthern^Railnay  sUtions  34,7     90-1       j^^  disposal  of  Jhe  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 

The   cotton-producinit   states   of    the    United    Swies   now    posuss    1 

______        _    ....  .  ..mlial   monopoly  in  the   ptodu-'—    -'   -:..:—  .•. .- 

17.7     42.0       Entire  State 6.6     23.2       such  as  is  enjoyed  by  no  other 


Southern  Railway  stations  43.3     82.3       Southern  Railway  stations  1 3.6    46.2       stanlial   monopoly  in  the   production   of  cotton,  giving  them   an  advantaoe 

"     ■       ~  ^   -       -.  .  ,,,,.,  h  as  is  enjoyed  by  no  other  region  in  the  world.    It  is  gratifying  to  be 

ied  industrial  development   based  on  the  foundation  of  the  manu-        able  to  slate  that  the  statistics  of  the  United   Slates  Department  oT  Agri- 


rar?''manutac'iuringTnto"ni^lefi'°reldy  foriV^finaf  con*^  nota^Ve  conditions,   and   as  the   boll  weevil   is  ncit   a  menace  10   the   supremacy    at 

illustration   of  this  is   the    muhiplication    of   furniture    factories  and   other  l^e  '"^^'^bern   part  of  the  United  Slate,  in  cotton   production,   '^  <he    rea- 

uctl  I!f"th'e  ^umb^r  mill's*"of'  the  Soutli"   The  same'trnd^y"'*  «cen  in  Ibe  conditions  is  «   matter  of  the  adoption  of  improved   cultural   methods,    we 

establishment  of  plants  which  draw  their  raw  materials  from  Southern  iron  may   expect   still   larKr   yields   per  acre;    and.   notwithstanding   the   effon» 

and  steel  mills,  cotton   mills  and   other   primary  manufacturing   industries.  bevng  made  to  expand. the  industry  in  other  countries,  Ihere'jhould  be  no 

The  United  Stales  C.nsus   reports  on   manufactures  in    1909,  as  compared  dithcully  in  the  American. planter  keeping  pace  with  the   growing  demand 

with  1904.  show  an  increase  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  annual  value  of  manu-  "f  ihc  worid  and  maintaintng  the  greal  aJvantage  which  he  now  possesses, 

(ictures  in  the  Southeastern    States  traversed  bv  the  Compaiiy's  lints.     A  ^^The^  nianagement   of   the    Company,    recognti log   that   the   cutting    up    of 

l?n«  o't"lhV'c^"mrln>!"'  '"'''"""'  '•'^"''"P"'^""     »'  •«*"  contiguous  to  the  „f*„«7*  j„'o'j„^,^-^^«'J^''uniled  s"'te""d'epe''nTent"ipoir(a'rm-e.o""'^t" 

This    development    riurinf    the    year   ended    June   30.    1911,    included   the  tor  a  larger  proportion  of  Iheir  supply    and  having   in   view  the   constant 

completion   of   379   industrial    plants   and^  additions  to   141    ejHsting  plants.  IVi^'d^wr-     o  u™ed  arM  "".      Ih     No'rl^  "AtlanVic  '"ealmard  "'      '"k   '" 

planU%™^eted  duHnrtW  ve7r  Tnc?uded  §4  "t^iitne  m^ll^^Vl^^^^  'l>?cial    efforts    to    encourage    the    development    of    live    stock    Vaising    and 


.   29   Hour   and   feed   mills.   29 
k  works  and  118  miscellaneous 


it   is  proper  that  recoftnition   should  be  made  of  the  valuable  assistance 
^ndercdby   the  newspapers  published   in   the  cities  and   towns   alonp    the 


paJl'of  th^£'n!ted"sla^c^,  1he'fa™"s"orihe'Touthea|.^™sl'aterare"\at  !'h7,*^fnj''h  ° tbe'un1fe"d'''stales  De^^rt™m'^or'''A^^^^^^ 

the'u""e'd"srates  DerVrlmenl%7  Agr"?ul'lure,'Vhie"' show*! nereis? Ji^  y'elds  The  Company  is  working  in  harmony  with  all  of  these  agencies,  and  special 

tier  acre  in   each  State  traversed  by  the  Company's  lines  acknowledgment  'hould  be  made  of  tbe  cordial  spirit  with  which  they  have 

A  table  published  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  giv-  welcomed  its  assistance  and  of  their  uniformly  helpful  cooperation, 

ing  the  total   value   for  each.  State  of  the   farm  crops  reported  on  by  the  jHE  SERVICE  OF  EMPLOYEES, 

srcs.K.rssrsjSwE.ircc*-'"'''-'"-!''!-"-^^^^    "    >•  - ■■■«' "--' - ™- - ■" -- •-•  •- 


F'or    all    ot^  the    0th. 


L  in  all  depi 


S48J,4S1.000    to    SI. 042.61 -«, 000    or    llS    per    cent.      For    all    ot^  the    other       during  the  year  by  loyalty  to  the  interests  of  the  Compan,. 
Slates,    including   the    newer    WeMeni    Slates   where   the   growth    has   been       of  efficiency  throughout  the_service  "  siifficienlly  high  to  ji 


an"  cTs't  "["Vhe'SlisI"       ^^™>:'""fv:D!"^L,''Fi'!;L'i?"^f^^^  of'opSortunTy' 


the  States  north  of  ihe  Ohio  and  Potomac 

sippi  to  60  per  cent.                        ,                     .                  ,  -                                    -     - 

nany-s  Imes '!s"due  io'"ar'l'"ro^"ilic«awd  a'vera'^'^>i:ldB""r°'!icte?  and'  parlTy  ^'-f  "■'n"}!  f  "!f  .•=<^0'"'"  .'""'   statistics  of  the  Company  in   the    usu 

iven''Tn"hrre1i'™'moyi''f"i"rable  IL^'m'll'ii'n^pro^^^^  'The  "ccounls"nve'beJn*e'<amVne!r."',''u''suarby  (Tertified  Public  Accoun 

C"i^ny's""i"e'  T  ViJ^n'irNor7hTa;o!;na'^an"%?l"r'"sl'Ire'rwi?cT  are  "pcctfully  submitted,  by  order  <',^'l«,Bo'£d.    p^^^,j_^^^ 

unsurpaswd  by  any  other  region  in  the  United  Slates  for  the  growinji  of  Cable  AJdre 

apples.     Orchards  produce  abundantly,  Ihe  flavor  of  the  fruit  is  parlieuiariy  "Dignus" 

fine,  and  this  industry  i.t  rapidly  growinp             .      ,.,  ,            ^       ,  Arthur  W,  Teele,  C.  P.  A. 

The   management    of  th;   lomnany,   with,   Is  it    thinks,   a  broad  eoncep.  ,„^     Whilmoie 

.j„n   „f   :,.  „.l:.>,nns  to   ih^  public,  aims  to  make   ihe   railway   nol   merely  ilamillon  S    Cor«in    C    F    A 

eonle  and  the  products  of  the  South,  Iml  al>o  a  help.ful  Hs,old  F.   Lceming,'  C.   A. 


in    Southern   develt-i _  

carcfullv  considered  policy  of  development   work   which  has   for   its       p_  r. 


.     if  Ihe  pros.^  

-ondarily.the  I0c.1t  ion  along  its  lines  of  thoa«  PATTERSON,  TEEI.E  AND  DEXNIS 


tton   plant   is  of   such  R 


30    Bboad    Stieit, 


tries  alone  Ibe  lomn.->n>'-s  lines,  are  dependent  upon  it  for  their  raw  ma-  To  Ihr  Stockholders  aniJ  Bondholilers  of  Hit  Soalhtrn  Railway' dompany : 
terials,  the  man.-iiiemciit  of  the  Comtiauy  felt  ihat  an  obligation  rested  We  have  made  an  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Southern 
upon  it  to  aid  the  growers  of  cotton  along  its  lines  to  meet  Ihe  new  prob-  Railwav  Company  for  the  fisc.1l  year  ending  Tune  30,  1911.  and  have  veri- 
lem  which  was  rr<^srnte'i  by  Ihe  apj'e.irance  of  Ihe  Mexican  cotton  boll  lii-H  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Income  and  Frofil  and  Loss  Accounts  pub- 
weevil  in  a  restricted  rteion  easi  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  season  lishcd  herewith, 
of   1910.  The  amount   charged   to   Cnpltal    Accounts    for  expenditures   daring   the 

This   in<ect    made    if   app:arance    in   Texas  about   1892.   and   has   gradu-  year  is,  in  our  opinion,   proper, 

ally  sijrcal  10  th,-   di.f»ar.|.      In   tlie   SiaK-s  west  of  the   Mississippi   River  The   securities   owned   have   cilhor   been   produced   or  we    have   obtained 

the  api>earancc  ..(   the    weivil   has  generallv  been   followed  by  a  series  of  eertifieales  from  Ihe  various  TniMccs  ot  ncno'ilones  holding  the  securities, 

short    crops   until    Ihe    Cirmett   have    learned  that   by   the   adoption   of   im.  The   valualinn   and   equipment   in   the   ll.iLince    Sheet   is   fully  borne   oul 


a   the   fall   of   191C 


md  in  s'nmc  ca'es  more.     Profiting  hy  this  experience.  The  meiho.l  of  arriving  at  the   valuation   placed  upon  the  material  >Dd 

'       "  junction  with  tbe   Mobile  It  Ohio       supplies  .011  hand  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  the  results  reached  in 


oad    Cumpanv.    The    .Miham'a  Great   South:rn    Railroad  Company   and  former  invenlories  jti'<li(y  the  P 

tne    Southern    Kallwnv    Comp.mv    in    Mis-i!.-.ipi>i.    orianizcd   3   Cotton    Cul-  The  amounts  due  to  Ihe  Comj,...,   ..o„.  ,„..   .,...»u>  ».u,i»  v.»..  .1.  ,ne 

ture   IVpartmenl.  with  a  General  ABenl  and  seven   field  agents,   each  one  Balance    Sheet  arc   believed    to   be   colleetahle.   due   provision   having   been 

of  whom  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  growing  of  cotton  under  boll  made  in  the  reserves  for  such  as  are  of  doubtful  realiialion. 

weevil  cordili.iiis.     It  is  the  duly  of  Ilici'c  agents  to  visit  the  fanners  in  Cash   has  either  been   counter   or  ceitlli,:alcs  obtained   from   the   Deposi- 

Iheir  fields  and   cive  Hum  i>raclica1   ad^ic.'  as  to  growiUR  cotton  by  those  lories. 

iTielhmls   liv   whirl!    farmers   in    Imll   weevil    territory   have    recovered    their  All   known   liabilities  have  lieen   staled,  and   sufficient   reserves  exist    fot 

A.-r«  anil  ii-erfa-rd  Ihrir  pr'dnctiim.     Thi-'  servire  is  free  to  all   farmers  such  as  have  nuT   %ei  hmi  determined. 

!,l„tiK  our  linrs   -k-irina   tu   av.iiJ   tlieniwlves   of  it.     Through  this  means  The  .-harfcs  aaaiii'-  the  ye.i.V  income  for  the  Maintenance  of  Wi"   -     ■ 


s  fir  tlie  coming  ot  the   insecl,   so  that  they  will  nol  have       upVetp  ol  Mac   ,., ,  ,,        , 

•leal   vith   it   afier  it  appears,   at  Ihe  cost  ot  Aorl  ciojis,  '•"**'^  "   •Dl^-i'v-i'"=f,«   t\;i;i^  t.  v,Ewwre 

to  mj,„..-,m    iJteir  protlttclion    from   the   start.     The  value  ^^^^^^^rtlv^ft^^^  ^™J.^' 

fcc   Cot.oi,   OrJlurc    IVpartment  is  much   increased  by  the  ':*^>W!.  TfvW..,^  K™«.v« 
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1(1  3„  „ 

$39,498,963.61 

16,056.303.76 

292,100.46 

1,370,741.78 

1,816,970.04 

279,092,78 
1,375,681.64 
1,630.028.34 

Express  Revenue '""'.'.W'.WW'.'.W','.'.'.'. 

373.370.18 

Revenue      from      Operations      other      than 

418,818.56 

g:=:riS.iS:i,5'r""-;:::: 

*S7,294.S08.J4 

t6.63S.724.58 
9.876.728.58 

$60,345,062.64 

$7,464,916.42 
9,460,756.74 

1,789,627.10 

Total  Opi»atiiig  Expenses 

Net   Opeeatikc    Revenue 

OuisiBi  Opehatiobs— Net  Revenue 

*38,635.74S.94 

$40,926,790.08 

t]8.65S, 762.40 

$19,418,272.56 

42.027.75 

$19,376,244.81 
2,212.967.87 

lJpEfc«T.NG   Income 

J  15,499.98 

Othek  Income: 

Rents  Accrued  from  Lease  of  Road 

$17,499.96 

195.S10.U 

Rent.   Acctued   from  Join!   Tracks,    Vatdi 

148.970.63 

194.268.92 

2,153,005.36 

441,310.52 

$3,292,529.36 

Deductio.vs  e«ou  TurALGioss'licOHEr" 
Income  from  Operation,  Soullicrn  Railway 

Line  to   Culunibus    Miss 

Ren«   Accrued  for  Lease  o(  Other  Roads 

Rents    Accrued    for 'joint '  Tracks",'  viids 

$19,878,566.39 

$31,958.56 
1.381,504.00 

$20,455,806.30 
$34,440.49 

11 6;  462^04 

Separately    Opeialed    Properties 

Iliscouiit    on     Securities    Sold — Proportion 

60,017.72 
176,)95.39 

TOUL      \VAILA»L       Is 

$10,533,324.19 

INTE.EST  ON   Fl'sdei,  De»t   <Sec  Table  2). 
I-NTEHEsr     OS     KgiirsiEST     Th'St     Oblica 

$10,230,830.00 
667.228,76 

° -Sloalls'^rOmo ''sio^c1l''''t "s^   Ce'.'tTf' 

FaoB  WHICH  Deduct:                        

Divi.lcnd  No. ,21   (ITo)  on  Preferred  Slock. 

S11.362,47S.37 

$11,124,856.76 

Si, 757 .01 8.61 

$6,670,003.49 
$600,000,00 

~$ir2OO;0O0!oO 

Reserve  for  Dividend  No.  22  (Vii  on  Pre- 
ferred Stock,  payable  in  October,  1911. 

Balance  oveb  DivinEsps  on  Peeferiieo  Stock 

W.757. 018.61 

$5,470,003.49 

$5,704,645,70 

$5,403,957.78 

Total  Charges 17,464.916.42     $6,635,724.58 

Revenues    ....'.!"*  12.37  11.58 

Ratio      lo      Operating 

Expenses    18.24  17.18 

Cioss-Tiis  Renewed: 

In  Main  Line 2,922.239  2,617.049 

In   Side   Tracks 409,447  324,131 

Total    3,331,686  2,941,180 

Crositie    Renewals     per 
Mile    of     Main     Une 

Maintained    445  398 

New    Steel    Rail    Laid 

75.|b.    Section .'. . .  50                   4.570 

80.1b.    Section 45                   5,347 

85-lb.    Section 43.340                 36,570 

S6-lb.    Section   Girder.  4 

ToUl    43,439                 46,487 

Miles  of  Track  Laid  with 

New  Rail  during  Year  325.30                 355.13 
New    Ballasi    Placed    in 

Track— Cubic  Yards..  327.104               584.066 
Total  Miles  oE  Ballasted 

Track,  June  30lh 4,402.92              4.350.59 

Maintenance     op     Equip- 

Total  Charges  ....-.:..  $9,460,756.74     19.876,728.58 

Revenues    15.68  17.24 

Ratio      to      Operating 

Eipenses    23.12  25.56 

Average  Number  of  Loco- 
motives on  Hand  dur- 

comotive.  including  Re- 
newals and  Depreciation        $2,540.44  $2,529.69 
Average  Cost  of  Repairs 

Mile  Hu"''  'e"c'uding 
Renewals  and  Depre- 
ciation     (Cents)  8,52  8.36 

Average  Cost  of  Repairs 

Mile  RulT,"  'i'ncludnfg 
Renewals    and    Depre- 

Average  Number  of'Pas- 

senger.Train    Cars    on 

Hand  during   Year...  1,076  1.030 

Cost  of  Repairs  per  Pas- 

Ecnger-Train    t:,i.    ei.. 

cluJing   Renewals   and 

Depreciation  $648.43  $635,19 

Cost  of  Repairs  per  Pas- 
senger-Train   Car,    in. 

eluding   Renewals   and 

Depreciation    $756.68  $739,92 

■   Freilhl-Trai™  Car^  on 

Hand   during   Year...  51.188  51.065 

Cost  of  Repairs  per  Sys- 
tem Freight-Train  Car. 

excluding  Renewals  and 

Depreciation    $49,06  $57.83 

Cojt  of  Repairs  per  Sys- 

lem  Freight-Train  Car. 

including  Renewals  and 

Depreciation    $76.49  

Tulal  Charges   .'. $1,549,403.98     $1, 

Ratio      to      Operating 

Revenues    2.57 

Ratio      to      U[iera1ing 

Kxpenses    3.79 

Tbanspoiitation  Exfekses: 

Total  Charges  $20,662,085.84  $18, 

Ratio      lo      Operating 

Revenues    34.24 

Ratio      lo      Operating 

Kxpenses 50.49 

Transportation    Expense, 
per      Revenue      Train 

Mile     (Cents)  63,42 

1.0C0M1TIVE     Costs     pee 
Mii.t  Run: 
F.niziTitnien    ...(Cents)  7.85 

Eiiginehouse  Expenses 

(^Cenis)  1.94 

Fuel     (Cents)  9.25 

Water    (Cents)  0.63 


$829,191.84     12.50 


305,190  11.66 

85,316  26.32 

390,506  13.28 

47  11.81 


-5.302 


98. 9( 


6.770  18.51 

—3.048  6.56 

—29.83  8.40 

—256,962  44.00 

52.33  1.20 

-$415,971.84  4.21 


$3.28 
$10.75 


.436,776.24 

$1 

.„„ 

..,. 

33.05 

,. 

49.01 

'■ 

7.46 

0. 

S 

0. 

0.21 

^H: 

OPEk.\TING     STATISTICS 


,RS     E.NDED    JUNE     30,     1911 
Per  Cent. 


7,050.17 
6.580.44 


Kxoense 
Total  Tkm 


D  ^tj^d  by 


Cns*.    vini 
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F  Road  OruuTie. 


^ulnbe^  of  Passei 

Number    of    Pmu 

One  Mile  . 


rage     Diiunce     Hauled 


1910. 

7.1Ml.ilS 

7,050.17 

1?.UM50 

15.694.486 

40,411.290 

671.732,143 

eia^e    Number    of    Tom 


.    Fmicht    (Including    Con 


'(MiS^) 


$2.^2352 

240.51 
t 
r  14.54 

.   5,111,331,177 
300.67 


(2.Z7368 
237.46 
14.S3 

30.183.606 

1,969,652.728 

296.10 


!r-Train  Rev 


Total „. 

Mile*of  Rmu 

Pauenger-Train       Revenue 

Train    Mile    

;    Number    of    Faisena 

"    Tr»in    

imber   of    Pagseng 


:rage    N« 
%  Each  1 


1.(16,056,303.76  (14.6; 


»2,774.2S 
tl. 18146 


Freight  in   Each  Loaded 


REVIHt 


..  4,088,496,793     3,985.563,001 

")  156.70  158.13 

..(39,498.963.61  (38.161.391.93 


«".-.■. 

nger  and 

" 

t;«ce 

ight-T 

"n 

"r"- 

Pass 

nger  and  Fi 
uc*p.r  Mile 
■ting   Reven 
■ting  Reveo 

<«  ^r 

d''" 

Rev- 

tOpe 

--■■■■■■1 

"I- 

■ting  Rev 
■in  %Iile 
atmg    Ex 

en 

e>  per 

Re 

enue 

tope 
"1 

pen 

».    (T 

M 

Ex. 

"-!? 

Operilbg 

cs  per 

He 

enue 

R 

""ue 

^r 

Hiie 

Net 

Operating 

venue 

per 

159.035,079.65  (56.075,355.45 

(8.383.34  (7.953.76 

;60.345.062.64  (57. 294, 508 J 4 

J8.569.37  (8.126.68 

(1.85206  (1.82991 

140.926.790.08  (38.635.745.94 

(5.811.85  (5,480.11 


(1.2; 


nc.     3.63        Opera 


■ludes    Sleeping.    Parlor 


(2.646.57 

(0.59594 

I.       tExcludes 


NERAL  BALANCE   SHEET.  JUNE   30.    1911,   AND  JUNE  30,    1910. 


June30,  1911.       June30,l910 


(318.243,507.64 
47,796,465.54 
(366,039.973.18 
(366,039.973.18 
(13,093,692.77 


12,050.132.83 


sr'..--". 

e  30,  1907: 

■==,"'..<■■ 

luding   Trust   Equip- 

Total    inve 

imenl    to    June    30. 

veslment  (ince 

June  30.    1907: 

luding   Trust   Equip- 

Total  Inve 

Imen.  since  June  30. 

Total   Roa 

or  Accrued  UepreciV- 

(318,243,507.64 
47.796.465.54 


(366,039.973.18 
15,233.501.83 


(396,921.2^0.44 
12.912.296.92 


752.276.29 

807.73 

21,323.30 

4,853.144.57 

5,833.650,40 

23,275.00 

700,610.56 


ASSETS  (Con 


A^Uied   and  Com 

Working  Funds    

Other  Advances    


Taxes    Paid    in    Advance 

Unexlinguithed    Discount   on    Securilie 
Special  beposits,  ....,...,...., 


2.318.45 

23.528.45 

1,688.029.79 


>tion  Fund< 
md  Securilii 
:    Fund    . 


Other   Deferred   Debit  Iteii 


804.390.12 

.    1,569.663^8 

(7.716.857.17 
.  (501.628,353.61 


LIABILITIES. 


(1 20.000,000.00 

60.000,000.00 

(ISO,000,OOO.UO 


SecuriticE  of  ProprieUrr,  Allilialed  and 
Controlled  Companies— Pledged ; 


(195,094.000.00 


(23.990,608.00 


Physical  Property  ... 
Seeurities— Pledged  .. 
Sccutiiies— Unpfedged 


8,855,788,75 
(262,477.50 

-Triksn'r 
Miscdla 

752,905,97 
2,340;580.92 
'324>88!6g 

Loans   an 
Balance  E 

(27,858,513.49 

Total 

(597  069  51 

.VrRvEO  In 
Receiva 

Issued  or 

Securities': 


(10.377.361.16 
16.101,800.00 

(256,522.00 


from    Other   Companies    

alance  Due  from  Agents  and  Conducloi 
■  --■' Accounts    Receivable.... 


^r.iT:7,. ''""'. -^''!'' 

lions 

(See 

STANOISC       SlCU«.T,ES      OK 

Lea 

eiiOLp 

21.100.00 
1.317,271.11 

(12,ll3.479r9~6 

(1.8.'9.7S0.96 

_     828,628.77 

I2;6S8, 389.73" 


Audited  Vouchers,  Accounts  snd  M 
i:npairt    

Miscellaneous  Accounts   Payable 

Matured  Interest,  Dividends  and  I 
unpaid,  including  amounts  due  Jul 

Matured  Mortgage,  Ronded  and  Sec 
Dehl  unpaid—Bonds  not  presentei 
Redemption    

Other  Working  Liabilities  

Total    

Accat'iD  LuBiLiiiES  Not  Dri: 


DeF£i»ed  CaEnrr  Itk 

Oper.itiUK   Reserves 
Oilier  Deferred  Cre 


18,693.31        (493,972.031.41 


erve 

or'l%   Dividend   on   Preferred 

ilmns 

lo    Froperly    since    June    30. 

r,i>N 

D  Total  

(19.7S4.700.00 

10.^7^000^00 

(243.127,800.00 


33,099.000.00 
(470.339.36 
829,448,48 


39.300,Ot 

956.775.13 
0,231. 62  i.:s 
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^[7E  have  pointed  out  heretofore  how  the  failure  of  the 
"  Canadian  reciprocity  agreement,  while  undoubtedly  af- 
fecting the  future  volume  of  railway  business  between  the  two 
I,  will  still  leave  large  opportunity  for  railway  extension 
between  them.  But  there  is  one  aspect  of  the 
regrettable  defeat  of  reciprocity  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  segregates  Canada  to  her  own  railway  poHcy  and  in  the  broad- 
est, and  at  the  same  time  most  emphatic,  sense  confirms  it.  "Can- 
ada for  the  Canadians"  will  be  a  principle  which  the  new  Borden 
administration  will  apply  first  of  all  to  the  railways;  and  by  the 
rule  of  cotitraries,  if  by  nothing  else,  the  divergency  between 
Canadian  encouragement  of  railways  and  our  own  discourage- 
ment of  them  seems  sure  to  persist.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  matter  of  building  new  lines ;  but  it  is  almost  equally  true 
of  the  Catiadian  policy  of  non-interference  with  existing  cor- 
porate railway  administration  in  contrast  with  our  own  federal 
and  state  railway  regulation.  In  Canada  there  is  to  be  a  policy 
of  railway  sustenance  and  support,  probably  intensllied  by  the 
failure  of  reciprocity;  here  there  is  just  the  reverse  policy.  But 
the  flow  of  capital  ignores  tariffs.  So  does  the  flow  of  emi- 
gration. He  must  be  a  blind  economist  who  has  not  seen  how 
of  late  our  railway  capital — and  other  capital,  too — has  begun  to 
shift  into  Canada,  how  our  western  emigration  is  flowing  to  the 
Canadian  West,  and  how  our  ■great  still  undeveloped  Northwest 
must  be  retarded  in  railway  development  so  long  as  railway  bait- 
ing prevails.  Yet  in  all  this,  after  all,  there  is  an  optimistic 
thought  We  have  recently  seen  how  the  driving  but  of  capital 
has  forced  the  state  of  New  York  to  modify  materially  her 
taxation  of  personal  securities.  The  expulsion  of  capital  from 
New  York  supplied  precisely  the  vivid  and  concrete  object  lesson 
needed  to  drive  the  tax  error  home  and  rectify  it.  Canada  re- 
fused us  reciprocity;  but  if  her  proximity  and  her  protective  rail- 
way policy  combined  continue  to  result  in  transfers  of  our  cap- 
ita] northward,  the  remedy  on  this  side  of  the  border  tine  will 
only  be  a  question  of  time,  defeated  reciprocity  have  its  partial 
offset,  and  the  single  objective  example  be  more  forceful  than 
the  thousand  previous  appeals  to  'reason. 

I N  the  review  of  the  annual  report  of  the  New  York,  New 
^  Haven  &  Hartford,  published  last  week,  brief  reference  was 
made  to  its  policy  somewhat  unique  among  American  railways, 
of  extensive  financing  on  a  basis  of  debentures  rather  than 
moTlgage  bonds.  The  corporation  has,  in  fad,  out  of  $213,- 
029J)03,  "mortgage  bonded  and  secured  debt."  $151,593,200,  or 
about  70  per  cent.,  in  "plain  bonds,  debentures  and  notes,"  as 
shown  by  its  general  balance  sheeL  Nor  is  this  all,  for  the 
company  has  in  the  past  converted  large  amounts  of  debentures 
into  stock,  and  did  so  last  year  to  the  amount  of  $18,406,800, 
Debetiturei,  indeed,  appear  to  be  a  part  of  the  traditional  policy 
of  the  company,  following  ihe  English  precedent,  though  not 
to  the  extent  of  second  and  third  debentures.  The  plan  has 
certain  advantages  for  railways.  It  leaves  an  unmortgaged 
or  slightly  mortgaged  railway  property  as  a  kind  of  ultimate 
security,  or  to  be  mortgaged  in  c^ise  of  an  emergency.  A  long 
time  debenture  has  some  of  the  merits  of  a  long  time 
mortgage  bond ;  and  it  lends  itself  readily  to  the  theory 
of  a  subsequent  general  or  blanket  mortgage,  and  without  in- 
justice 10  the  debenture  holder  if  his  security  is  given  the 
right  to  share  in  any  subsequent  mortgage  lien.  Nor,  in  the  case 
of  a  strong  dividend  pacing  road,  is  the  real  security 
much  inferior  lo  the  mortgage  bond  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  debenture  means  a  higher  rate  for  the  railway 
and— as  distinguished  from  the  short  note— that  rale  often 
reaches  over  a  long  series  of '  years.  It  cannot  supply 
conservative  "institutional"  demand  like  that  of  the  savings 
hanks,  held  by  their  legal  restrictions  on  investment;  and, 
unless  issued  under  the  mortgage  sharing  proviso,  the  debenture 
is  subject  to  the  danger  of  senior  issues  that  may  impair  ihe 
security.  Finally,  there  is  the  American  investment.  s.cw.v»tx».. 
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rooied  deep  in  custom,  that  looks  to  the  positive  lien  on  a  rail- 
way property.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  recent  short  note 
pohcy  of  solvent  American  railways — the  short  note  being  really 
but  a  short  time  debenture — there  appears  to  be  little  like- 
lihood of  any  expansive  debenture  custom ;  or,  if  it  does  come, 
it  will  be,  as  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  debentures  of  the  New 
Haven,  a  system  with  the  contingent  mortgage  security  annexed. 

AFFABILITY    AS    AN    ASSET. 

'T'HE  railway  superintendent  who  has  a  large  division  with 
■^  many  hundreds  of  employees  to  supervise  and  aggressive 
grievance  committees  to  deal  with  needs  to  be  strong  in  two 
opposite  directions :  he  must  have  first-class  executive  ability, 
which  often  includes  a  considerable  percentage  of  those  forceful 
qualities  sometimes  summarized  as  "ugliness,"  and  he  must  also 
be  a  skillful  conciliator.  The  trainmaster,  as  the  superintendent's 
understudy  and  performing  many  of  the  same  duties,  should 
be  the  same  kind  of  a  man.  In  other  words,  it  needs  an  un- 
common man  to  run  the  operating  department  of  even  a  part 
of  3  big  railway.  The  difficulty  of  finding  uncommon  men  re- 
sults in  the  grievance  voiced  by  a  trainmaster  in  a  soutbern 
state,  signing  himself  Fx,  in  a  letter  printed  in  another 
eoloma  He  finds  two  kinds  of  trainmasters,  those  noted  tor 
doing  good  work,  and  those  noted  for  their  suavity,  and  it  is 
the  last  named  who  get  the  promotions.  The  only  consolation 
that  we  can  offer  Fx  is  to  try  himself  to  add  affability  to  his 
Other  good  qualities.  Moreover,  il  must  be  expected  that  the 
suave  man  will  have  the  advantage  at  the  beginning  of  the  race, 
whatever  may  be  the  situation  later.  That  his  qualities  have  a 
real  value  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  such  large  salaries  are 
frequently  paid  to  salesmen  who  are  deficient  both  in  executive 
ability  and  in  elementary  education.  Righteousness  and  truth 
may  even  at  times  seem  to  lose  their  primacy,  because  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  or  promoting  amicable  relations,  A 
noted  clergyman  once,  when  asked  by  a  young  man  as  to  the 
qiwlities  to  be  looked  for  in  choosing  a  wife,  whether  piety  or 
amiability  should  be  the  first  desideratum,  promptly  replied: 
"Amiability." 

Cultivating  suavity  after  one  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  train- 
mastership  is  not  likely"  to  be  easy,  but  that  does  not  remove 
the  necessity.  Mr,  Park,  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  gives 
many  good  points.  This  essay  is  intended,  no  doubt,  for  sta- 
tion agents,  conductors  and  brakemen,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  a  trainmaster,  or  even  a  superintendent  from  acting  on 
its  precepts.    For  example,  on  page  2  we  read ; 

■'A  close  study  of  the  subject  should  be  made  throufh  contact  with  those 
who  are  naturally  ififable:  those  who   practice  auccetstul  melliods  of  Mles- 
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The  first  two  lines  of. that  paragraph  will  in  many  cases  be  suf- 
ficient ;  study  closely  the  behavior  of  men — men  with  whom  all 
of  us  come  in  contact  every  day — who  naturally  possess  the  qual- 
ity desired.  If  they  have  it  naturally  they  manifest  it  in  the 
beat  manner.  To  copy  from  your  fellows,  who,  perhaps,  are 
your  inferiors  in  some  respects  does  not  come  easy  if  one  is  at  all 
proud ;  but  then,  humility  of  the  right  sort  is  an  element  of 
courtesy. 

Study,  and  close  study,  must  be  a  main  element  of  the  am- 
bitious railway  man's  effort  in  this  matter,  for  he  is  not  going  to 
ataire  much  progress  until  he  works  up  enough  enthusiasm,  or,  at 


least  persistency,  to  let  the  subject  absorb  his  mind  for  consider- 
able periods  of  time,  and  frequently.  This  is  necessary  to  avoid 
being  superficial..  A  trainman'  or  baggage  agent  may  be  the 
pink  of  {loliteness,  yet  so  poorly  quali^ed  ,to  answer,  passenger^' 
questions  that  his  pleasant  manners  are  almost  a  mockery.  A 
trainmaster  may  be  affable,  and  free  with  cigars,  yet  so  poorly 
qualified  to  really  meet  a  patron's  complaint  that  his  affability 
is  only  a  disappointment  to  the  complainer.  A  really  earnest 
study  of  this  matter  of  pleasing  people — passengers,  freight-house 
patrons  and  everybody — will  lead  a  man  to  improve  the  matter 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  his  service  to  the  public;  and  then  he 
will  improve  so  fast  that  he  will  surprise  himself.  Full  and 
accurate  infoririation  is  the  thing  that  the  patron  wants,  and 
fullness,   or   even  elegance   of   language   is   no   substitute   for   it. 

Our  correspondent  says  that  the  "boss-grievers"  get  the  ear 
of  the  higher  officer  and  secure  the  suspension  of  punishments 
which  the  fair  minded  employees,  and  perhaps  even  the  men 
punished,  have  acknowledged  to  be  just.  Here  again  the  im- 
portance of  tact  comes  in.  Cases  of  this  kind  may  often  be  con- 
sidered simply  as  examples  of  superior  suavity  on  the  part  of  the 
grievers.  Their  ability  to  palaver  is,  indeed,  one  reason  why  they 
have  been  put  on  the  committee.  The  trainmaster  must  qualify ' 
himself  in  the  same  direction— with  the  objectionable  or  in- 
sincere elements  left  out.  He  must  at  least  study  the  art  of 
cajolery;  having  studied  the  art  and  thus  got  at  the  viewpoint 
of  those  who  practice  it,  as  well  as  of  those  on  whom  it  is  prac- 
ticed, he  can  himself  adopt  more  dignified  measures. 

Any  railway  man  who  feels  himself  at  all  deficient  in  the 
art  of  courtesy  will  do  well  to  get  a  copy  of  Mr,  Park's 
pamphlet.  As  before  observed,  it  appears  to  be  written  mainly 
for  station  men  and  trainmen,  but  in  speaking  to  trainmasters 
we  need  offer  no  apologies  for  enlarging  on  the  duties  of  agents 
and  conductors,  for  the  trainmaster  needs  to  be  as  well  informed 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  agent's  or  conductor's  duties  as 
does  the  agent  or  conductor  himself.  It  is  true  that  this  is  a 
hackneyed  subject  and  the  pamphlet  is  a  short  one;  nevertheless, 
it  contains  a  number  of  suggestions  of  a  kind  not  usual  in  rail- 
way documents.  One  of  its  most  significant  lessons— partly  to 
be  found,  however,  between  the  lines— is  that  the  station  agent 
or  conductor  must  be  well  informed.     Mr.  Park  says: 
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nition  from  the  cooductor;  in  what  eilefm,  then,  must  hia  affability  be  held 
by  those  of  less  imporlinccr" 

Surely  an  agent  or  conductor  must  be  well  informed  if  he  is 
to  satisfactorily  carry  out  the  ideas  here  suggested.  If  you  offer 
to  a  passenger  mere  pleasantries  or  remarks  about  the  weather — 
which  may  be  entirely  proper  as  ice-breakers— and  if  then  the 
passenger  turns  around  and  starts  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the 
directors  of  the  road  to  the  state  legislature  or  to  a  city  grade 
crossing  commission,  you  must  be  prepared  to  quickly  shift  from 
mere  words  to  actual  matters  of  business.  Again,  not  the  least 
important  qualification  of  an  affable  railway  man  is  to  be  able 
to  cease  anything  like  puffing  his  employer  when  the  passenger 
emphasizes  some  realty  important  point  against  the  road.  If  an 
intelligent  and  courteous  citizen  enlarges  on  the  fact  that  he  was 
six  months  in  collecting  a  simple  claim  for  lost  freight,  and  if 
you  know  that  the  practice  of  your  road  in  settling  claims  is  open 
to  criticism,  it  is  no  answer  to  him  to  point  to  your  fine  parlor- 
car  accommodations,  or  to  the  fact  that  station  windows  are  now 
kept  clean.    Rather,  there  is  need  for  a  discreet  word  of  regret. 
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The  final  lesson  is  in  one  word:  "patience."    As  most  railway  last  year  than  it  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past  to  allow  for 

men  have  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the  inqaisitive  or  dull  or  ex-  this  account;  $879,000  being  charged  for  maintenance  of  equip- 

asperating  patron  when  they  are  overworked  and  tired,  they  will  ment  in  1911,  as  compared  with  $823,000  in  1910.     Twelve  new 

agree  with  us  that  here  b  the  rub.    Some  of  us  who  think  that  consolidation  engines,  three  Pacific  type  engines,  100  sleel  under- 

■wc  have  already  made  some  progress  in  the  attainments  that  frame  automobile  box  cars  and  200  steel  underframe  flat  cars 

Mr.  Park  calls  for  are  obliged  to  admit  that  this  part  of  our  were  added  to  the  equipment  during  the  year, 

theoretical  good  service  sometimes  gets  neglected  in  practice—  I"  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  company  operated 

in  our  practice.    The  best  watchword  is  that  first  quoted  from  the  617  miles,  or  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  year  before,  and 

pamphlet:  watch  the  men  who  are  naturally  affable.     A  news-  earned  gross  $6,187,000,  an  increase  of  $167,000  over  the  year 

paper   reporter   who   visited  the   Grand   Central   station   in   New  before ;  but  higher  operating  expenses  consumed  more  than  this 

York  City  at  a  busy  time  the  other  day  found  the  station  master  increase,  and  the  company  earned  $713,000  available  for  dividends, 

answering,  at  the  average  rate  of  six  times  a  minute,  a  question  as  against  $862,000  in  1910.     President  Harrison  says :     "...  It 

which   each  questioner  could  have  answered  himself  by  turning  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  change  in  operating  conditions  of  an 

his  eyes  very  slightly  upward  and  reading  a  dozen  words  printed  American    railway    that    six    years    ago,    when    the    operating 

in  letters  a  foot  high.     It  requires  natural  affability,  or  a  very  revenues  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  were  9.33  per  cent, 

good  quality  of  the  cultivated  kind,  to  deal   with  that   kind   of  less  than  they  are  this  year,  the  operating  income  was  19.17  per 

situation.  ^ct-  greater  than  it  is  this  year.  ...     As  the  property  has 

been  well  maintained,  and  much  study  has  been  given  to  operating 

CHICAGO.    INDIANAPOLIS,   *.  LOUISVILLE.  efficiency,  these  increases  in  expenses  can  be  traced  largely  to 

THE  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  two  main  lines,  '""eased  wages  and  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  gov- 

one   running  from  Chicago  south   via   Indianapolis  to  Cin-  ernniental   regulatmg  authority;   though   it   is   fair   to   point   out 

ctnnati.  and  the  other  from  Michigan  City  south  to  Louisville.  ^^^^  **>«  increased  termmal  expenses  at  Louisville,  incident  to 

At  Cincinnati  the  road  connects  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  '*'«  congestion  and  construction  of  the  property  of  the  Kentucky 

and  with  the  Cincinnati.   New  Orleans  &  Texas   Pacific,  and  at  *  Indiana  Terminal,  which   is  used  by  this  company  were  sub- 

LouisviUe  with   the   Southern   Railway,   and  with   the   Louisville  stantial,  but  fortunately  believed  to  be  an  extraordinary  factor  in 

&  Nashville.     The  Monon  is  controlled  jointly  by  the  Southern  '""easing  the   operatmg  expenses  of  this  company."     We  have 

Railway  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  the  two  together  own-  I""*'*  'he  last  sentence  because  it  shows  a  candor  that  is  not 

ing  87  per  cent,  of  the  stock.    Since  the  C.  N,  0.  &  T.  P.  forms  ^y  =">■  '"eans  always  displayed  when  railway  officers  publicly 

the  northern  part  of  the  Southern   Railways  Queen  &  Crescent  discuss   the   increased   cost  of  operation. 

route,  the  Monon  gives  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Louisville  Earmngs  from  passengers  amounted  to  $1,577,000  last  year, 

&  Nashville  their  line  to  Chicago.     It  enables  the  Southern  Rail-  ^^   agamst   $1,449,000   the  year   before.     This   is   an   mcrease   of 

way   to   route    freight   from   all   southern   territory    to    Chicago.  ^.80  per  cent.     The  increase  in  passenger  business  was  handled 

Of  course,  the  Southern  cannot  successfully  compete  for  freight,  ^y  ""  increase  of  only  1.15  per  cent,  in  the  mileage  passenger 

say.  as  far  north  as  Washington.  D.  C,  to  fac  routed  by  way  of  '"'"S.    the    total    passenger    tram    mileage    last    year    being 

Cincinnati,  and  over  the  Monon  to  Chicago,  and  the  amount  of  1.<M2,000. 

traffic  that  it  can  gel  from  southeastern  territory  is  problematical,  O*  *«  to"'  3,656,000  tons  carried  in   1911,   1,113,000  tons,  or 

but  it  can  compete  for  freight  on  all  of  its  southwestern  lines,  ^0.44  per  cent,  was  manufactures  and  miscellaneous.     This  is 

and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  can  solicit  freight  for  Chicago  *  ^try  high  proportion  of  what  on  most  railways  is  high  class 

from  all  of  the  territory  that  it  serves.  ""affic  taking  a  high  ton  mileage  rate.     In  1910  the  total  ton- 

The  Monon  runs  through  a  highly  competitive  territory,  both  "^Se  of  all  commodities  was  3,520/X»  tons,  and  of  manufac- 

for  freight  and  passenger  business.    In  the  last  two  years  it  has  ^"«*'  1.028,000  tons,  or  29.15  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage.    The 

earned  enough  to  comfortably  pay  4  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  were  0.836  cents  last  year,  as 

preferred    and  3j4  per    cent,  dividends    on  the   common    stock,  against  0.775  cents  the  year  before.    This  is  an  increase  of  7.87 

and  have  some  surplus  to  credit  to  profit  and  loss.     Both  last  P^r  cent  in  the  average  rate  per  ton  mile.    The  tonnage  of  both 

year  and  this  year  the  two  principal  stockholders  of  the  Monon  products  of  mines  and  products  of  forests  was  proportionately 

could  have  had   larger  income   from  their   investment  if  they  '«*«  '""  year  than  the  year  before.    The  Monon  has  on  its  lines 

had  wanted  it     There  was,  however,   a   change  of  policy   in  '^^Ke  coal  fields,  and  during  the  year  a  traffic  agreement  was 

the  management  of  the  road  when  Ira  G.  Rawo  became  its  presi-  fnade  with  the  Monon  Coal  Company,  which  agreement  it  is 

dent  in  1908.    Before  that  the  road  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  expected  will  result  in  a  substantial  increase  in  the  coal  traffic 

the  even  tenor  of  its  way  without  any  attempt  at  all  on  a  large  "^  "■«  company.    Last  year  the  company  carried  493,000  tons  of 

scale  to  improve  the  property.    Its  physical  condition  was,  there-  bituminous    coal,    as    against    486^00    tons    carried    the    year 

fore  not  very  good.    Since  1907,  $1,150,000  has  been  charged  for  before. 

additions  and  betterments,  which,  as  President  Harrison  points  ^he  following  table  compares  the  operations  of  the  road  in 

out  in  his  annual  report,  is  equivalent  to  more  than  2-^  per  cent  1^11  with  1910: 

per  year  on  the  common  stock  during  the  past  four  years.     In  .                ,.                    ,                               '                kis 

1911,  $664,000  was  spent  for  additions  and  betterments,  of  which  Fniabt    nveaat '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'..'..'.  t4,054,ns    $4,(K>J,4i2 

$274,000   was   charged    to   income   and   the   remainder   paid    for  PasMngcr    it»enue 1,576,660      1,449,074 

through  the   sale  of  equipment  trust  certificates.     The   company  Total   oper.iiBg   revwui 6,186,8;9      6,020,242 

.  let  a  contract  for  the  installation  of  automatic  block  signals  on  JJ^'^J-  "J^  ^"„''^^  "'"'*""* m^l       b'z'^S 

its  line  between  Chicago  and  Indianapolis,  possibly  influenced  in  Traffic    '.'..'.,...'.,'.,'.       Zln'.SS6        175«1 

part  by  the  agitation  in  Indiana   for  block   signals.  Tranaixiriatioii    2.193,184      1.971,814 

The  company  has  adopted  90-lb.  rail  as  its  standard,  and  the  Toial    operstiog   esptow. 4,257.163      3.948.135 

new  equipment  that  was  ordered  during  the  past  year  is  much  o*"'i'    '    ' i  *6i  27i      i  m3  4S3 

heavier  than  the  equipment  ordered  heretofore.     Last  year   the  ,    crwi 'Mfpwi™  inco'i^!.!!!!!!^!!!!!     l'.86s!s79      2!o4l!408 

company   placed  47,436   cu.   yds.   of  ballast   in   track,   as   against  Nh   torporsie   income 7I2.S87         861, S80 

34,560  cu.  yds.  the  year  before;  of  the  total  main  track,  98.87  Dividend.    541.250        S4i,2S0 

per  centals  now  ballasted.    The  roadrenewed  566  ties  per  mile    ,: ^'Surplm    ^...., i7i,337        320,330 

last  year,  as  against  363  the  year  before.  •!„  ,911  ,|,e  compinT  ch.rged  againx  profit  and  1mi  tbe  loul  loit  ol 

Considerably  more   was   spent   for   maintenance   of   equipment  idditioni  and  bettRramis  >in«  1907.  namely,  11,153,123. 
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NEW  YOnK  ONTARIO  &  WESTERN. 
A  NY  review  of  the  New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  must 
•*  consider  tlie  property  in  two  aspects— first  its  character 
as  ail  independent  and  self-supporting  property ;  and,  second, 
its  nature  as  a  subsidiary  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Harlford.  Its  latter  character  is,  in  some  respects,  the  more 
important,  especially  as  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  property. 
Al  present,  and  for  the  immediate  future,  the  ccnlrolling  cor- 
poration is  not  seeking  very  high  development  and  expansion, 
content  in  the  main  to  draw  a  fair  dividend  on  the  invest- 
ment.    But  beyond  are  much   larger  potentialities. 

Taking  up,  however,  first  the  Ontario  &  Western  as  a  sepa- 
rate properly,  the  prime  feature  to  attract  attention  in  its  annual 
report  is  its  character  as  a  coal  carrj'ing  line.  Out  of.  total  oper- 
ating income  of  $9,295,702  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  $4,597,202, 
or  somewhat  more  than  48  per  cent,  was  derived  from  the 
transportation  of  coal.  Even  more  significant  is  the  increase 
shown  in  this  hranch  of  the  business.  The  $4,597,202  in  1911 
compared  with  $3,903,739  the  previous  year,  shows  an  increase  of 
$693,463,  or  almost  18  per  cent: ;  and  the  gross  coal  tonnage- 
from  the  Scranton  division,  exclusive  of  coal  used  by  the  com- 
pany, was  3,520,862  tons,  an  increase  over  1910  of  652,993  tons, 
or  almost  23  per  cent.  This  was  somewhat  more  than  5,4  per 
cent,  of  the  output  of  the  entire  anthracite  field  in  the  calendar 
year  1910.  Future  increase  of  the  business  is  forecast  by  the 
continued  work  of  second- tracking  the  Scranton  division,  of 
wliich  43  out  of  54  miles  is  now  double-tracked,  many  other 
general  improvements  of  coal-handling  facilities  and,  much  more 


well  taken  care  of.  That  of  way  and  structures  rises  from 
$1,034,454  to  $1,087,791 :  of  equipment  from  $1,316,045  to  $1,- 
494,634 — in  these,  obviously  some  allowance  being  necessary 
for  the  increase  of  wages,  which  appears  on  a  much  larger 
scale  as  an  indefinite  factor  in  the  transportation  expenses 
which  rise  from  $3,191,408  to  $3,613,220.  But.  besides  the  sums 
spent  for  maintenance  is  the  large  entry  for  additions  and  bet- 
terments, amounting  to  $1,420,848  for  the  plant  and  $1,703,159 
for  rolling  stock  over  and  above  equipment  retired,  and  reaching 
together  $3,124,007.  These  have  been  financed  chiefly  by  new 
general  mortgage  bonds  and  notes.  The  company  is  evidently 
preparing  for  a  much  larger  increase  in  traffic  which,  with  more 
efficieitt  operation,  ought  to  shew  next  year  a  good  increase  in 
surplus  over  the  normal  2  per  cent,  dividend.  Noteworthy  de- 
tails of  the  report  are  an  increase  of  3.91  per  cent,  in  local  pas- 
senger earnings  and  decrease  of  8.40  per  cent,  in  through  pas- 
senger earnings;  an  increase  of  2,42  per  cent,  in  local  freight 
earnings  and  decrease  of  3.77  per  cent,  in  through  freight  earn- 
ings; a  decrease  of  the  large  milk  traffic  of  the  country  frotn 
$758,755  to  $742,104,  owing  to  adverse  market  conditions  in  New- 
York  City ;  an  increase  of  the  amount  paid  for  use  of  foreign 
engines  and  cars  from  $121,302  to  $273,252— an  expense  which 
the  new  equipment  oiighl  to  reduce ;  a  decrease  of  the  investment 
in  coal  properties  from  $11,001,778  to  $10,415,000;  and  a  decrease 
in  profit  and  loss  surplus  from  $5,893,138  to  $5,646,141. 

Turning  finally  to  the  secondary  aspect  of  the  property  in- 
volving its  relations  to  and  with  the  New  Haven^which  holds 
291,622  shares  of  the   O.  &  W.   stock  with  a  book    value  of 


Proflte  of  the   New  York,  Ontario  A   Western. 


telling  the  addition  of  1,340  coal  cars,  in  the  list  of  additions 
and  betterments.  Of  the  coal  tonnage  2,060,136  tons,  or  almost 
59  per  cent,  went  to  tidewater  at  Weehawken  and  Cornwall, 
and  183,991  tons  to  the  lakes  via  Oswego.  Of  the  remainder, 
1.276,735  tons,  or  somewhat  more  than  36  per  cent.,  presump- 
tively it  went  very  largely  lo  New  England. 

The  gross  operating  revenue  of  the  hne  shows  the  handsome 
increase  from  $8,578,782  to  $9,295,702,  almost  entirely  due  to 
increased  coal  traffic  and  in  spite  of  a  loss  of  65  per  cent,  on 
westbound  through  freight  earnings  due  lo  the  withdrawal 
last  year  of  the  differential  rate  allowed  the  company.  But 
increased  operating  e.vpenses  which  rose  from  $5,882,146  to 
$6,531,619,  left  net  operating  revenue  only  $67,447  ahead  of  last 
year.  Decreases  in  other  income  and  slight  increase  of  taxes 
.-nul  in  the  deficit  from  outside  income  still  left  an  incre;isc  iu 
grcss  corporate  income  from  $2,844,417  to  $2,880,626.  But  the 
dedi'.ctions  decrease  the  surplus  from  dividends  considerably 
below  the  previous  year,  or  from  $1,312,797  to  $1,142,936,  or  $19,'- 
400  less  than  the  di\idends  paid  on  the  $58,113,982  of  common 
stock  and  the  $4,000  of  preferred  stock.  Like  so  many  other 
reads,  the  Ontario  &  Western  was  hit  by  the  increase  of  wages. 
anii'imting  lo  about  $250,000.  Had  wages  been  the  same  the 
surplus  over  dividends  would  have  lieen  approximately  $230,000. 
or  some  $W1,000  l>etter  than  in  19ia  The  increase  in  wages 
more  llian  accounis  for  the  increase  of  operating  ratio  from 
68.56  per  cent,  to  70.26  per  cent.,  the  highest  in  iicvcn  years. 
Hut  f,  r  the  wage  increase  the  ralin  would  have  been  ab.ivil 
rt'rt  per  cent.,  the  lowest  in  four  years, 
fti   ilic   rcf-ii/ar   itpcratirij   o[   the    pl^'iit   maintenance   lias  liec'.i 


$13,105,185,  and  returning  about  4.44  per  cent,  on  the  invest- 
menl  price — the  future  of  the  properly  looks  promising. 
The  policy  of  the  controlling  corporation  evidently  looks  more 
seriously  than  heretofore  lo  the  O.  &  W.'s  development.  It 
seems  almost  certain  to  Ijccome  a  more  important  member  of 
the  anthracite  group  of  roads ;  to  extend  its  westward  business  ;  to 
enlarge  its  coal  traffic  with  New  England ;  but,  much  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  to  find  early  connection  with  an  extension  of  the 
New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston  northwestward  from  White 
Plains  to  meet  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge  system  of  lines  which 
the  O.  &  W.  taps.  To  this  extension  President  Metlen  in 
his  last  report  specifically  and  approvingly  refers.  It  will  mean. 
and  prohabl)-  at  a  date  i>ot  far  away,  practically  an  all-rail  coal 
and  general  freighl  route  of  the  Ontario  Sl  Western  to  the 
center  of  the  swiftly  growing  Bronx,  and  inlrenchment  there 
in  a  large  distributing  terminal. 

Annexed   is  a  table  showing  the   more  important  results    of 
Ihe  operation  of  the  Ontario  &  Western   in   1911   and   1910: 

1911.  1910. 

MilMt«     S8J  846 

Trcillht    rrvciiuf »7,J18.954  16.64(1,635 

i'assengtr     t»viiiur L.626.619  1.S92.250 

Total    opfratinn    rei-cniir 9.29S.702  8.578.78.' 

Mainlenalice   of   wav  and   ^Iruclure..  1.0H7.791  1,034,454 

MainleuaiTce  of  equiimnil 1.494,634  1.3I6.04S 

Traffic     l^S.562  139,243 

Traini.ortalioii     3.613. i20  3.191.408 

Tans     '.  \  \  y.  I  y. '.'.'.'.'.       ■  ■!  4'.990  '21 1!693 

Olieratrng     income 2.;64,08J  2.696.636 

t.ross    corporate     ■nrnne 2,880.626  2,844,417 

Xcl    cori.uratv    inconi: 1,142.936  1.312.797 

Uiv.Jcn.ts     1.16J.33S  1.162,328 

Suriiliis     .^^19,400  i;q,469 
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COLORADO    &    SOUTHEnN. 

THE  Colorado  &  Southern  has  now  decided  to  build  a  Hne 
of  its  own  between  Wellington,  Col.,  the  northernmost 
point  on  the  Fort  Collins  district,  to  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  connecting 
there  with  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  Heretofore  the 
company  has  used  the  Union  Pacific  between  Denver  and 
Cheyenne.     This  change  is  due  to  the  increased  business  on  tiie 


Colorado  &  South«rrt  Lii 


Union  Patiiic  line  between  Cheyenne  and  Denver,  and  possibly 
to  a  keener  competition  between  the  Hill  and  Marriman  lines  for 
Gulf  business.  The  Colorado  &  Southern  was  composed  ofigi- 
nallj  of  a  branch  lopped  off  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Denver, 
Leadville  &  Gunnison,  and  to  these  Colorado  lines  was  added 
the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City,  and  a  half  interest  in  the 
Trinity  &  Brazos  Valley.  The  other  half  interest  in  the  Trinity 
&  Brazos  Valley  is  owned  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 
The  independent  C.  &  S,  property,  then,  as  it  stood  in  1908  con- 
sisted of  lines  in  Colorado  tapping  the  rich  mineral  resources  of 
that  stale,  with  a  good  and  short  line  giving  Colorado  products 
an  outlet  to  the  Gulf  al  Galveston,  Tex,  Control  of  this  prop- 
erty was  bought  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  giving  the 
Hill  lines  an  outlet  to  the  Gulf,  with  the  obvious  possibility  of 
competing  with  the  Southern  Pacific  on  business  from  the  Pa- 
cific ctfast  to  Galveston,  The  Wyoming  division  of  the  Colorado 
&  Southern,  which  runs  from  Cheyenne  north  to  Orin  Junction 
on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  and  which  has  heretofore  been  isolated,  will, 
on  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Wellington  to  Cheyenne,  form 
part  of  a  through  line  which  can  be  traced  from  the  Pacific  coast 
terminals  of  the  Great  Northern  through  Billings,  Mont.,  to 
Galveston,  the  C.  B.  &  Q.,  having  plans  for  a  line  from  Orin, 
Wyo.,  to  Thermopolis. 

In  1908  the  Colorado  &  Southern  carried  a  total  tonnage  of 
freight  amounting  to  6,680,000  tons,  of  this  total,  75.03  per  cent 


originated  on  C.  &  S.  lines  and  24.97  per  cent,  on  foreign  lines. 
In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  C.  &  S.  carried 
7,770,000  tons  of  freight,  of  which  67.93  per  cent,  originated  on 
C.  Si  S.  lines,  and  32.07  per  cent,  on  foreign  lines;  or,  put  in  a 
different  way,  in  1908  there  was  5,100,000  tons  of  freight  orisi- 
nating  on  the  company  lines  and  yielding  $7,070,000  revenue, 
while  in  1911  there  was  5,270,000  Ions  originating  on  compjmy 
lines  and  yielding  $6,950,000  revenue.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
1908  there  was  1,670,000  tons  of  freight  delivered  to  the  C,  &  S. 
by  conneeling  lines  and  yielding  the  C,  &  S.  $2,940,000  revenue,, 
while  in  1911  there  was  2,490,000  tons  of  freight  delivered  by 
other  lines  and  yielding  the  Colorado  &  Southern  $4,170,000 
revenue.  These  figures  tell  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
Colorado  &  Scuihern's  story,  since  the  Burlington  acquired  con- 
trol. 

In  1911  the  Colorado  &  Southern  earned  gross  $15,820,000, 
as  against  $16,780,000  gross  in  1910.  Operating  expenses 
amounted  to  $10,330,000  last  year,  and  to  $10,860,000  the  year 
before.  After  payment  of  2  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  stock  and 
paying  half  of  the  deficit  on  the  Trinity  &  Braios  Valley,  which 
payment  last  year  amounted  to  $483,000,  the  C.  &  S.  had  a  sur- 
plus of  $516,000,  as  against  $1,180,000  the  year  before.  Both 
freight  and  passenger  revenue  were  less  last  year  than  they 
were  the  year  before,  as  shown  in  the  figures  at  the  end  of 
these  comments,  and  this  decrease  in  revenue  was  due  to  a 
smaller  amount  of  traffic  move(l.  The  average  haul  per  ton  per 
mile,  151  miles,  was  very  slightly  longer  than  the  average  in 
1910,  and  the  average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile,  9.49  mills,  was 
very  slightly  less  than  in   1910. 

The  total  ten  mileage  last  year  was  1,171,000,000,  a  de- 
crease of  78,000,000  ton  miles  from  the  year  before;  and  the 
passenger  mileage  was  153.000,000,  a  decrease  of  7,000,000  from 
the  year  before.     With  this  smaller  freight  traffic,  the  Colorado 


&  Southern  was  not  able  t 
high  a  figure  in  1911  as  in  1910,  the  average  trr 
ard  gage  being  317  tons  in  1911  and  325  tons 
row  gage,  however,  the  average  train  load 
year,  as  against  93  tons  the  year  before;  and 


T" 


load  at  quite 
1910.     On 


i- 


TEXAS 


there  was  almost  exactly  the  same  number  of  loaded  cars  per 
train  mile  in  1911  as  in  1910,  there  was  on  an  average  7,31  empty 
cars  last  year,  as  against  7,10  in  the  year  before. 

Operating   expenses   as   a   whole   last   year   actually   showfd   a 
small  decrease,   as   shown   in   the   comparative  figures  herewith ; 
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but  only  a  part  of  the  total  decrease  came  in  transportation  ex' 
penses.  Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  cost  $1,690X)00  in 
1911,  as  against  $2,190,000  in  1910,  but  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  cost  $2,780,000  last  year,  as  against 
$2,520,000  the  year  before.  Less  was  spent  last  year  for  ties; 
rails ;  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts ;  building^,  fixtures  and 
grounds;  and  roadway  tools  and  supplies  than  in  1911,  and  only 
$348,  under  the  head  of  maintenance  expenses,  was  spent  for 
ballast 

In  1911  the  C.  &  S.  spent  a  total  of  $4,770,000  for  improve- 
ment and  extension  of  the  property  not  chargeable  to  main- 
tenance expenses.  Of  this  amount,  $2,270,000  was  for  new  lines 
and  extensions  and  $2,500,000  for  additions  and  betterments. 
The  largest  items  under  additions  and  betterments  are  $1,570,000 
spent  for  freight  train  cars,  $325,000  spent  for  locomotives, 
$122,000  spent  for  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts,  and  $89,000  for 
crossings  and  signs.  In  1911  $3,407,000  refunding  and  exten- 
sion mortgage  bonds  was  sold  to  .reimburse  the  treasury  for 
capital  expenditures.  At  the  end  of  1911  the  company  had 
$1,480,000  cash  and  total  working  liabilities  of  $2,670,000.  The 
profit  and  loss  surplus  on  June  30,  1911,  was  $10,340,000,  as 
against  $9,270,000  at  the  end  of  1910. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  in  1911,  as  compared  with  the  pre- 
vious year,  1910: 


1911. 

Freight    rlTeniK $11,IJ0,361     : 

FiMcnger     revenue 3,S7l>,6f2 

ToUl    operlttng    revenue 15,624,065 

Maint.   of   way   and    jtnicturcl 1,688,223 

Miint.  of  equijniKnt 2,779,143 

Traffic     239,692 

Traiuportation     5,112,952 

Total    opcratini    expenles 10,334,111 

r»jt«     478,323 

Optrating     inconK 4.978,345 

GroM    corporate     income S,623,SM 

Net    corporate    income Z,298,S« 

Dividends     1 ,100.000 

Half  of  def.  of  Trinity  &  Bruos  Vsl.  482,598 

Surplui    SI  5,994 


2,042 


S,777,9ai 
2.138,645 
2,521,273 
274,271 


6,041,959 
2,951,633 
1.300,000 
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:nlread  Buildtr—Jelin  Murray  Farbf.  By  Henry  Greenleaf 
Boston:  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.  Ootb:  5  in.  X  7«  In.;  196 
ee.  J1.25  net. 


This,  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  in 
American  railway  history.  Col.  Forbes,  who  died  in  1898  at  the 
age  of  86,  was  an  important  figure  in  the  Michigan  Central  and 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  for  many  years,  and  this  book 
is  an  entertaining  sketch  of  his  activities  in  those  fields.  Ejc- 
tracts  from  advance  sheets  of  the  book  were  published  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gatette,  December  2,  December  23,  and  March  31 
last  Mr.  Pearson's  work  is  made  up  in  part  of  extracts  from 
letters  and  other  data  written  by  Col.  Forbes  himself.  The 
reader  will  find  that  Forbes  was  a  vivid  writer,  and  that  Mr. 
Pearson  has  edited  his  material  with  excellent  judgment.  As 
is  observed  by  the  publishers  in  their  circular,  stories  of  the 
wise,  honest  and  public -spirited  work  done  by  men  like  Forbes 
in  the  railway  field  deserves  attention,  not  only  because  of  their 
own  intrinsic  worth,  but  also  as  an  offset  to  those  narratives 
which  have  perhaps  been  giveD  undue  prominence  in  the  literary 
world,  which  have  told  of  the  evil  deeds  done  in  connection 
with  roads  of  unfortunate  memory.  The  subject  of  this  sketch 
was  a  man  of  imagination,  of  daring  and  of  militant  honesty; 
and,  although  he  flourished  long  before  the  troubles  of  rale  mak- 
ing and  governmental  activities  were  with  us,  his  career  will 
iurnish  entertaining  reading  to  every  railway  man  who  takes 
an  ill/crest  in  "human  documents,"  and  in  the  formative  period 
o/  t/ie  railway  era. 


%^XUr»  to  the  S&itof, 


WEAKNESSES  IN  TRAIN  OPERATION. 

Anciut  27,    1911. 

To  THE  Editor  o?  the  RxawAY  Age  Gazette: 

Your  editorials  of  August  11,  18  and  25,  and  the  letter  signed 
'X.  N.  S.,"  concerning  discipline  of  enginemen,  bring  up  a  sub- 
ject in  which  all  right  thinking  American  citizens  should  be  inter- 
ested. No  one  can  deny  that  railway  officers  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  correct  solution  of  this  important  problem.  They  arc 
giving  it  their  best  thought  That  it  has  not  been  solved  proves 
that  it  is  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve. 

Have  not  the  men  who  direct  the  destinies  of  the  trainmen 
and  station  men  gone  too  far  with  the  "get  along  with  the  men" 
idea?  The  trainmasters,  atid  other  minor  officers,  who  know 
how  trains  ought  to  be  operated,  and  insist  on  the  men  who 
operate  them  doing  it  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
safe  practice ;  who  administer  the  necessary  discipline  to  insure 
it  being  done  when  the  occasion  demands,  are  not  the  ones  who 
are  promoted,  as  a  rule.  And  the  men  in  similar  positions  who 
wink  at  gross  violations  and  unsafe  practices;  who  0.  K.  time 
slips  as  turned  in  without  inquiring  whether  the  overtime  which 
is  claimed  was  actually  earned,  are  the  ones  who  usually  "get 
along  with  the  men."  And,  however,  much  we  may  regret  to 
have  to  say  it,  they  are  also  usually  the  ones  who  are  promoted. 
There  are  some  shining  exceptions. 

It  requires  no  difficult  process  of  reasoning  to  get  the  result 
of  this  jiractice ;  and  the  railways  are  suffering  from  it 

The  bugaboo  about  this  officer  or  that  offiecr  not  getting  along 
with  the  men,  usually  originates  in  the  brains  of  the  grievance 
committee,  and  is  directed  against  some  honest  officer  who 
knows  what  is  right  and  has  the  moral  courage  to  stand  up  for 
it  But  the  grievance  committees  are  "the  men,"  and  they  are 
the  men  who  reach  the  general  officers'  ears.  We  all  have  known 
of  cases  where  division  officers  administered  discipline  that  was 
just  and  for  the  good  of  the  service,  and  that  met  with  the  ap- 
proval of  a  majority  of  the  men  on  the  division ;  yet  which  the 
grievance  committee  has  had  reversed  on  the  plea  "that  it  would 
have  a  good  effect  on  the  men."  Instead  of  "seeing  that  the 
offence  does  not  occur  again,"  the  committee  usually  succeeds  in 
bringing  about  a  condition  where  the  men  who  make  trouble 
report  to,  and  receive  their  instructions  from  the  chairman  of  the 
grievance  committee  instead  of  the  officer  designated, in  the  rules. 

Fx. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


Locomotive  and  car  building  in  Austria  seem  to  be  in  a 
bad  way.  Three  locomotive  works  report  their  output  in  1910 
as  45^  per  cent  less  than  in  1909,  and  the  number  of  their 
employees  was  reduced  from  4,796  to  3,056.  The  association 
of  car  builders  reports  that  it  had  orders  for  10,500  cars  in  1908. 
6,400  in  1909,  and  4.700  in  1910;  while  the  prospect  is  for  only 
1,700  this  year.      These  works    are  able  to    build   16,000  cars 

Nearly  one-fourth,  by  weight,  of  the  locomotive  fuel  used  in 
Russia  in  1908  was  petroleum  or  petroleum  residuum.  A  ton  of 
petroleum  costs  as  much  as  2.55  tons  of  coal,  and  in  Asia  it 
serves  for  a  little  less  than  twice  as  many  miles,  but  in  Europe 
for  only  64  per  cent  more — perhaps  due  to  a  greater  use  of 
residuum  in  Europe.  A  table  giving  the  relative  heating 
value  of  different  fuels  gives  69  units  of  petroleum  as  equiva~ 
lent  to  110  of  English  coal,  and  to  273  of  a  coal  produced  in 
eastern  Siberia.  The  cost  of  locomotive  fuel  in  1908  was  14.78 
per  cent  of  the  total  working  expenses  of  the  Russian  railways. 
It  has  to  he  hauled  long  distances  for  si     ~ 
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BY    J.    A.    PEABODY, 
Signal  Engineer.  Chietao  &  North  Weilcro. 

In  the  new  passenger  station  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
in  Chicago  there  are  16  tracks.  These  merge  at  the  north  end 
of  the' station  into  a  six-track  throat,  which  divideds  into  two 
four- track  approaches,  one  from  the  north  and  one  from  the 
■west  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  On  the  line  to  the  north  the  signaling 
extends  to  the  junction  of  the  Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  di- 
-visions,  near  Division  street.  On  the  west  approach  it  extends 
no  the  junction  with  the  tour  tracks  of  Ihe  Galena  division  near 
Nobie  street. 


There  are  tive  interlocking  plants  in  the  terminal ; 

1.  Lake  street,  at  the  entrance  to  the  station  yard. 

2.  Clinton  street,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west 
.approaches. 

3.  Noble  street,  at  the  junction  of  the  west  approach  with  the 
Galena  division. 

4.  Division  street,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  approach  with 
the  Wisconsin  and  Milwaukee  division ;  and 

5.  Carpenter  street,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  approach 
and  the  old  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  division  tracks. 

The  interlocking  machmea  are  all  of  the  standard  unit-lever 
type,  made  by  the  General  Railway  Signal  Company. 

There  is  an  apparent  duplication  of  derails  on  some  tracks 
within  the  Clinton  street  plant.  The  derails  farthest  from  the 
fouling  point  were  installed  to  comply  with  the  Illinois  rules 
requiring  500  ft.  of  protection  on  main  tracks  for  facing  moves, 
while  those  near  ihe  fouling  point  protect  against  trailing  moves; 
.and  since  they  are  located  at  clearance  points  allow  conflicting 
routes  to  be  set  up  as  soon  as  the  train  passes  them,  instead  of 
holding  these  routes  until  a  train  passes  the  derail  farthest  away. 

SIGN  AUNG. 

In  developing  the  signaling  to  be  used,  the  then  standard  prac- 
tice of  the  road,  which  combined  the  use  of  the  two-position 
lower  quadrant  semaphore  signal  for  interlocking  with  the  disk 
signal  for  automatic  blocking  was  compared  with  the  three- 
position  upper  quadrant  semaphore  signal  for  all  purposes.  The 
latter  was  adopted,  with  the  result  that  but  90  signals  were  rc- 
^Juired  instead  of  ISO  under  the  old  standard;  and  the  number  of 
signal  aspects  was  reduced  and  the  method  of  giving  infor- 
mation to  the  engineman  simplified.  The  aspects  of  the  signals 
are  in  the  upper  quadrant  and  are  arranged  according  to  the 
latest  recommendations  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association.  A 
£reen  light  means  proceed;  red,  stop;  and  the  combination  of  the  ' 
red  and  green,  caution.  The  lamp  which  is  used  in  the  com- 
bination has  but  one  burner  and  a  reflector  furnishes  the  second 
light.  This  lamp  was  designed  in  1889  by  E.  C.  Carter,  chief 
engineer,  and  has  been  standard  of  the  Northwestern  since  that 
•time. 

At  the  Lake  street  plant,  information  as  to  the  position  of  the 
signal  ahead  as  well  as  the  proceed  and  stop  signals,  :s  given 
"by  one  dwarf  signal  using  three  positions.  This  secures  the  safe 
handling  of  trains  at  reasonable  speed  and  the  absolute  safety 
and  reliability  of  the  practice  has  already  been  satisfactorily 
shown.  Also  at  this  plant,  the  third  position  of  the  last  signal 
governing  trains  inbound  into  the  station  is  used  to  indicate 
Ihat  the  track  under  the  train  shed  is  clear.  The  dwarf  signals 
are  all  motor  driven  and,  except  at  the  Lake  street  plant,  are 
used  in  (he  horizontal  and  diagonal  positions  only. 

For  tracks  which  are  signaled  so  that  trains  may  be  run  in 
either  direction  at  any  lime,  traffic  levers  arc  installed  in  each 
■of  the  interlocking  machines  in  order  to  prevent  trains  being 
started  in  the  opposite  direction  on  one  of  these  tracks  at  the 


same  time  as,  or  against,  an  approaching  train,  and  to  provide 
protection  in  case  of  emergency  when  it  is  necessary  to  revecse 
traffic  on  any  of  the  other  tracks.  These  lever^  are  controlled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  signal  levers  in  manual  blocking  ma- 
cbines  so  that  signals  cannot  be  given  for  a  movement  on  to  a 
track  until  the  traffic  levers  controlling  the  movements  to  that 
track  are  in  the  proper  position  in  the  towers  at  both  ends  of 
the  track. 
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between  the  various  points 
of  the  terminal  comprise  (!)  conductors',  towermen's  and  gate- 
men's  annunciator  system ;  (2)  telautograph ;  (3)  various  auto- 
matic train  annunciators  and  indicators;  (4)  illuminated  track 
diagrams;  (S)  lights  over  levers;  (6)  the  intercommunicating 
system,  and  (7)  the  telephone  system. 

The  system  of  annunciators  generally  known  as  the  "C.  T.  G." 
system  is  used  for  the  starting  of  traitis  from  the  station.  Each 
of  the  station  tracks  holds  two  trains  and  the  "C.  T.  G."  equip- 
ment for  each  track  is,  therefore,  in  duplicate.  Four  boxes  con- 
taining conductors'  lights  and  push  buttons  are  mounted  on  posts 
on  the  platform,  the  equipment  including  two  telephones  on  each 
platform.  The  director's  table  in  the  Lake  street  tower  has  three 
lights  and  a  push  button  for  each  of  the  two  possible  trains 
on  each  of  the  16  tracks  in  the  train  shed.  The  gatemen's  lights 
are  on  the  concourse  and  the  push  buttons  are  on  the  track  side 
of  the  gate  posts  of  the  partition  dividing  the  main  concourse 
from  the  train  shed.  For  through  trains  the  conductor  pushes 
his  button  one  minute  before  leaving  time.  This  lights  the  top 
light  on  the  director's  table  in  the  Lake  street  tower  and  the 
flrst  light  on  the  gateman's  indicators  reminding  them  that  it  is 
about  leaving  time.  If  the  director  can  handle  the  train  on 
time  he  replies  by  pushing  a  button,  which  puts  out  the  top  light 
and  leaves  the  second  light  on  his  table,  and  also  puts  out  the 
first  and  lights  the  second  light  at  the  gate,  and  also  lights  the 
top  light  of  the  conductor's  indicator. 

When  it  is  time  for  the  train  to  leave,  the  gateman  closes  his 
gate  and  after  giving  the  last  passenger  who  went  through  suf- 
ficient time  to  get  on  the  train  he  pushes  his  button.  This  ex- 
tinguishes the  second  light  at  the  gate,  puts  out  the  conductor's 
top  light,  and  lights  the  lower  one,  and  puts  out  the  second  and 
lights  the  third  of  the  .tower  director's  light,  thus  advising  both 
the  conductor  and  director  that  the  train  may  leave.  .The  con- 
ductor then  signals  the  engineman  to  proceed,  which  he  does 
if  the  signal  indicates  that  he  may.  The  restoring  of  the  first 
interlocking  signal  to  the  stop  position  automatically  Restores 
the  annunciator  system.  For  suburban  trains  the  conductor 
pushes  his  button  ten  seconds  before  leaving  time  and  receives 
no  answer,  as  to  avoid  congestion  these  trains  must  leave  on 
time.  Before  a  train  which  has  discharged  its  passengers  can 
back  out  of  the  station  a  signal  must  be  received  from  the  di- 
rector. 

This  system  gives  the  tower  director  absolute  control  of  all 
trains  in  the  station,  so  that  he  can  make  the  utmost  use  of  track 
room,  and  in  actual  practice  is  simple,  rapid,  and  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  Gray  telautograph  system  has  three  transmitters  and  19 
receiving  stations.  The  transmitters  are  in  the  two  division 
despatchers'  offices  and  in  the  Lake  street  tower.  Receiving  sta- 
tions are  so  distributed  that  every  employee  about  the  station 
who  should  know  about  incoming  trains  is  kept  informed. 

The  telephone  system  includes  a  line  for  direct  communication 
between  adjacent  interlocking  towers,  and  a  local  system  at  each 
plant  There  is  a  permanent  telephone  on  each  home  signal 
bridge.  Annunciators  controlled  automatically  by  the  track  cir- 
cuit relays  announce  to  the  towerman  the  approach  of  trains. 
When  a  detector  circuit  is  occupied,  the  small  light  mounted 
under  ground  glass  over  each  switch  lever  is  extinguished,  and 
when  the  track  is  free  the  light  bvkT^^s,  '\N\t\j**-t  -i.-R*i 'c:™*-"s^ 
street  toviei^  \\a-ge  \\\wm:TO».t6.  \^'a.0(.  «Ya.w».TO.v    "^^  .^'■'^^'^^j^ 
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TRACK   AND  CONNECTIONS, 

The  General  Railway  Signal  Company's  standard  No.  4  switch 
movement  is  used  for  everything  except  derails,  to  which  stand- 
ard No.  2  movements  are  applied.  There  are  no  detector  bars 
on  the  switches  and  derails  of  the  Lake  and  Clinton  street  plants, 
detector  circuits  only  being  used  at  these  points.  In  the 
other  three  plants,  where  trains  run  faster  both  detector  bars 
and  detector  circuits  are  employed. 

CIBCtllTS. 

For  the  controlling  electric  circuits  the  positive  current  is  fed 
to  the  bus  bars  located  on  the  machine,  and  the  negative  iS  split 
into  sections  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  plant.  Each  com- 
mon wires  passes  through  the  circuit  breaker  on  the  operating 
switchboard.  Each  of  these  circuit  breakers  is  controlled  by 
a  polarized  relay  on  the  board,  and  one  on  the  interlocking 
machine  for  each  lever  controlling  units  in  the  section  of  the 
plant  fed  by  that  common.  Whenever  current  flows  through 
the  polarized  relays  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
indication  current  (as  it  will  in  cases  of  crosses  or  grounds) 
the  polarized  relay  will  open  and  in  turn  will  open  the  circuit 
breaker  and  cut  the  power  from  that  section  of  the  plnnt.  If 
the  current  still  flows  it  will  find  a  path  through  a  relay  which 
is  in  multiple  with  the  points  of  the  circuit  breaker  arid  this 
will   cause  a   red  lamp  to  be  lighted,  and  as   long  as   this   relay 


Fia-  1 — Chicago  A.  North  Western  Station,  Chicago;  Approach  from  the  West  and  North 


diagram  that  it  is  possible  on  stormy  days  and  at  night  to  oper- 
ate the  terminal  without  the  towerman  seeing  the  trains. 

For  communicating  between  towers  as  to  movements  and  char- 
acter of  trains  a  push  button  scheme  known  as  the  inter- 
communicating system  was  dev elope ij.  Small  telephone  lamps 
mounted  in  horizontal  rows  and  vertical  columns,  the  former  rep- 
resenting the  classification  of  trains  and  the  latter  the  track  num- 
bers, arc  mounted  in  the  towers,  and  are  arranged  so  that  the 
necessary  information  may  be  transmitted  from  one  tower  to 
another  by  manipulation  of  the  buttons. 
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is  eiiergiztd  the  main  circuit  will  be  held  open,  so  that  closing  the 
circuit  lireaker  will  not  restore  the  current  as  long  as  the 
trouble  exists.  Clearing  the  trouble,  however,  automatically 
puts  out  liie  red  light  and  closes  the  circuit.  A  2-c.  p.  110-volt 
lamp  with  n  suitable  switch  is  used  as  a  ground  detector. 
The  dwarf  signals  are  of  the  Model  2-A  type,  made  by  the 


operated  at  110  volts.  All  high  si 
proach  signals  are  similar  to  the  int( 
oil  16  volts  instead  of  ItO. 

The  lights  on  the  signal  levers 
levers  and  relay  points  to  indicate  : 


ther 


[tials  arc  slotted.     The  ap- 
rlocking  signals,  but  operate 


e  selected  through  si 
follows:     No  light,  ' 


:  prepared ;  green  light,  when  there  is  a 


Fig.  2 — Bridgs  A,  Betwesn  Lake  Strset  and  Clinton  8tr««t  Tow«ri.     SIgnali  on    High    Maati   Ar«  Controlled   from   Clinton 
Street  Tower,  and  Signals  on  Low  Maata  from  Lake  Street  Tower. 


Genera)  Railway  Signal  Company.  The  motor  is  geared  directly 
to  the  spindle  on  which  the  blade  is  mounted  and  to  which  are 
also  connected  springs  to  force  it  back  to  its  normal  position 
when  released.  The  motor  while  running  backward  generates 
current,  which  energizes  the  indication  magnet  and  releases  the 
lever.  The  load  imposed  on  the  generator  brings  the  mechanism 
to  an  easy  stop,  accomplishing  the  purpose  of  a  dash  pot.  The 
common  wires  for  the  dwarf  signals  pass  through  switch  boxes 
on  all  facing  derails  to  insure  that  the  derails  are  off  the  track 
before  the  signal  can  be  cleared.  The  high  signal  mechanism 
is  of  the  same  type  as  the  dwarf,  the  interlocking  signals  being 
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lined  up  and  unoccupied ;  red  light,  when  there  is  a  route  lined 
up  and  occupied. 

The  track  circuits  for  the  interlocking  plants  are  fed  by  loops, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  from  the  20-volt  storage  batteries  in  the 
towers.  The  wires  of  the  same  polarity  are  joined  at  the  end, 
forming  the  loops  and  giving  the  current  (rom  the  switch- 
board two  paths  to  any  point  on  the  loop.  Thus  the  wires  may 
be  broken  at  any  place  and  other  points  will  still  receive  cur- 
rent. Two  positive  and  two  negative  wires  are  run  through  a 
low-voltage  distributing  board  to  junction  boxes  in  the  plant  to 
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Fig.   3 — Diagram   of   Typical   Track   Circuit   Feed   Arrans«m«rA   *or  \ft\M\<itV.\n<i  V\*.»\V,  CVAt^v*  ^i 
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b«  fed.  Ammeter  jacks  for  each  wire  and  for  the  main  feed 
wires  after  the  loop  wires  are  joined  are  placed  on  the  switch- 
board, and  a  regulating  rheostat  is  inserted  in  the  positive  lead 
for  cutting  the  battery  down  to  12  volts,  at  which  it  is  generally 
maintained.  The  track  sections  are  fed  throngh  the  various 
points  on  the  loop  through  resistance  units  of  the  enclosed  fuse 
type  and  averaging  37i^  ohms.  The  limit  to  the  number  of 
circuits  that  could  be  fed  from  the  lead  was  found  to  be  20, 
Relays  of  12-ohm  resistance  are  used  on  all  of  these  circuits 
and  3  12-ohm  resistance  unit  is  placed  in  series  with  the  relay 
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Fig.  4 — Floor  Plana  of  Lak«  Street  Tower. 

to  obtain  a  quicker  drop-away  of  the  armature  on  account  of 
the  detector  locking. 

Where  the  track  sections  are  adjacent  to  the  towers  track 
relays  are  placed  in  the  towers.  Repeater  relays  In  the  tower 
are  controlled  by  those  track  relays  which  are  set  adjacent  to 
their  sections.  Motor  generator  sets  run  from  the  station  depot 
lighting  system,  successively  in  six-hour  periods  fed  direct  to 
the  train  shed  track  circuits. 

At  the  signal  bridges  at  which  power  houses  are  located  the 
track  circuits  are  fed  through  a  single  cell  of  120  ampere-hour 
capacity  storage  battery  with  an  8- ohm  resistance  in  series. 
'Four-ohm  relays  are  used  where  the  track  circuit  is  fed  from 
these  individual  cells. 

RELEASE  ROUTE  LOCKING. 

Release  route  locking  circuits  are  employed  at  Lake,  Clinton 
and  Division  streets  only.  In  operation  a  train  entering  a  route 
locks  up  all  switches,  derails  and  movable  point  frogs  in  the 
route,  and  as  the  wheels  leave  each  track  section  the  switches, 
derails  and  movable  point  frogs  in  that  section  are  released  so 
cAey  may  be  moved  for  the  setting  up  of  a  new  route.  The 
/evers  are  controlled  by  electric  Socks   located   on  top  of  the 


lever,  the  circuit  being  held  normally  open  by  a  contact  operated 
by  the  lever  latch.  A  white  light  in  multiple  with  the  lock  and 
latch  contact  shows  whether  or  rot  the  lock  can  be  energized. 
Each  lock  is  controlled  directly  by  the  track  relay  of  the  section 
in  which  the  switch  is  located,  providing  absolute  detector  lock- 
ing and  making  it  impossible  to  throw  a  switch  when  the  section 
in  which  that  switch  is  located  is  occupied. 

In  the  Lake  street  plant  signal  locking  only  is  employed,  by 
means  of  which  signal  levers  lock  their  routes  and  switch  levers 
do  no  locking  except  in  a  few  Special  eases.  In  the  Division 
and  Clinton  street  plants  the  derail  lei-ers  lock  the  routes,  and 
the  system  of  locking  allows  very  nearly  the  complete  release 
effected  by  the  electric  locking  and  still  retains  the  derail  pro- 
tection. All  facing  derails  lock  the  trailing  derails  and  facing 
point  switches»in  their  routes.  At  Clinton  street,  where  two 
derails  are  used  in  some  spaces,  the  slow  speed  derails  do  all 
the  mechanical  locking,  and  the  circuits  of  conflicting  high  sig- 
nals are  controlled  by  the  derails.  At  the  Carpenter  and  Noble 
street  plants  the  route  ahead  of  the  high  speed  train  is  locked, 
and  on  all  slow  speed  movements  detector  locking  only  is  in- 
stalled. In  these  plants  the  mechanical  locking  is  as  follows : 
Derails  lock  all  switches  in  the  route;  high  speed  derails  lock 
back-up  derails;  lower  number  locks  the  higher  number  in  de- 
rails of  the  same  class;  mechanical  locking  is  transferred  from 


Fig.   &— Wiring  on   the   Backi  of  the   Relay   Racks   in   Lake 
Street  Tower;  Chicago  A  North  Western. 

derails  to  signals  lo  allow  necessary  freedom  when  the  special 
release  feature  is  required. 

INSTALLATION    OF    WIRING. 

On  account  of  the  great  mass  of  wires  required  it  was  neces- 
sary to  furnish  detailed  plans  showing  exactly  how  each  piece 
uas  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  workmen  were  required  to 
follow  this  plan  without  any  knowledge  of  the  complete  circuits 
involved.  Plans  for  junction  boxes,  terminal  boards  and  man- 
holes on  the  ground  and  on  signal  bridges  and  also  for  the  ter- 
minal boards  in  the  tower  were  made  to  show  which  wires 
were  lo  \>e  spWccA  iV^rouKh,  wires  to  be  connected  to  termitials 
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and  the  location  of  terminals  and  resistance  units.  Plans  of 
the  conduits  were  made  to  show  the  location  and  size  of  each, 
and  tables  were  furnished  giving  the  number  and  size  of  the 
wires  in  each  duct,  the  total  length  of  each  wire,  its  number, 
destination  and  the  number  of  feet  to  be  left  out  at  each  end. 
In  addition,  plans  were  furnished  of  the  backs  of  relay,  com- 
bination boards,  interlocking  machine,  releases,  etc.,  showing  the 
details  for  connecting  the  wires,  using  the  tag  numbers  to 
identify  them.  The  circuit  sheets  were  written  instead  of  drawn. 
This  work  of  the  drafting  room  saved  an  inunense  amount  of 
labor  in  the  field. 

POWER    DISTBIBUTION    SYSTEM. 

Power  for  all  uses  except  the  operation  of  the  Lake  street 
plant  is  taken  from  the  power  house  at  6,600  volts,  three-phase, 
and  distributed  through  a  conduit  system.  The  current  is  trans- 
formed to  220  volts,  three-phase,  for  power  purposes  and  for 
220  volts-110  volts,  single  phase,  for  lighting  purposes.  Trans- 
formers located  near  each  tower  supply  current  for  purposes  in 
the  tower  and  also  for  the  nearby  signal  bridges.  The  remain- 
ing transformers  are  so  located  as  to  supply  two  or  more  out- 


lying signal  bridges.  The  lighting  transformers  are  arranged  in 
boards,  with  secondaries  in  multiple,  so  that  there  are  two 
sources  of  power  for  each  circuit,  either  transformer  being  able 
to  carry  the  total  load.  Induction  motor  generator  sets  are 
provided  in  duplicate  for  each  battery  located  in  the  towers.  The 
generators  are  shunt  wound,  with  wide  variation  of  voltage. 
A  motor  generator  is  running  continuously  in  multiple  with 
each  battery,  taking  most  of  the  load,  the  battery  helping  out 
on  the  peaks.  Automatic  underload  circuit  breakers  are  pro- 
vided for  opening  the  generator  circuits  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
alternating  current  supply.  At  the  power  houses  located  at 
signal  bridges  the  motor  generators  are  of  the  same  type  as 
those  in  the  towers,  the  volt  range  being  from  4  to  40.  The 
generators  are  capable  of  charging  from  1  to  16  cells  of  battery. 
Where  storage  batteries  are  located  at  the  signal  bridges  they 
are  provided  in  duplicate  with  a  motor  generator  set  tor  charg- 
ing. A  three-phase,  220-voIt  relay  operated  in  parallel  with  the 
motor  controlling  the  charging  circuits  provides  for  the  possi- 
bility of  the  alternating  current  failing  or  a  fuse  opening  in  the 
motor  end.    Whenever  either  of  these  happens  this  relay  opens 
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6  h.p,.. 


67 


62 


Motor  generalots,  110  r,  d,c Z-IZ.S  h.p.  2-12.S  h.p. 

Motor  gen eralors,     20  v.  d.c 2-12.5  h.p.  2-2.5  b. p. 

Motor  gentralors,  <  V.  40  V.  d.c.  

Stotige  baiierr.  110  v 57  cells  400  a. h.  S7-400 

Storage  battery,     20  v 10  cells  400  a. h.  10-400 

tJn  signals,  Z  c.p.   110  V 134  68 

On.ltvtrs.  1  c.p.  S5  t 196  183 

Un   •Duminated   track  diagiam. 

2o"v.  7elT,"""!'!'! .'"'.  .'.'.^'."!'  22  J  ,58 
On     telephone     switch     board. 

20  V.  tel jl 

man"  2o'  v'.' . .°'!''™!"',  .^".'  iji 

man.  2  c.p.  20  ".  ™.".'.  .**.*.'  

On  lower  lighiing 

Relays  and  indicators...- 255  L60 

Relays,   intercommunicating    ,.,.  22  158 

Relays,    telephone    57  

Power,  single  phase.  220  v JlOh.w, 

Power,  three  phase,   220   v ....  1-20  k.w. 

Light,   single   phase.   220   v 1-2,5  li.w.  23  k.w. 

light,    55   T,.. 


lllun 


ack  diat 


.m,  14  V. 


48.710  feet  rubber  lead  . 
90;S0O  feel  Tine"    lead  '< 

;ahle      910,650  fe 

:able      12J,500  fe. 

57B.8J5  fc 

153,100  feellead  covered  . 
Le«rs--  " 

:a^e  2^6,485  fe 

Double  slip  awitches  (ends) 

46 
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the  chaining  circuit,  preventing  discharging  of  the   battery.     If 
tbe  power  returns  after   failing  the   relay   restores   the  charging 

Current  for  the  lever  locks  of  the  interlocking  machines  is 
supplied  from  a  220  to  S5-vo1t  transformer,  and  the  Illuminated 
track  diagram  is  fed  from  a  220  to  14,  12  und  10-volt  trans- 
former. If  the  alternating  current  fails  an  emergency  switch  will 
connect  up  the  locks  and  the  plants  are  then  operated  without 
the  diagrams. 

The  Lake  street  plant  receives  power  front  three  single-phase 
transformers,  delta  connected,  located  in  the  power  house  and 
furnishing  320  volls. 

The  range  of  voltages  used  in  the  complete  installation  is 
shown  in  the  following  list : 

1.  6,600   volts   alternating   current,    three-phase,    power    trans- 

2.  220  volls  alternating  current,  three-phase,  power  see- 
cndaries, 

3.  220-110  volts  alternating  current,  three-wire  tower  lighting. 

4.  110  volts  alternating  current,  signal  lighting. 

5.  55  volts  alternating  current,  locks  and  lights  on  levers. 

6.  14-12-10  volts  alternating  current,  lights  on  illuminated 
diagram. 

7.  220-110  volts  direct  current,  three-wire  tower  lighting. 

8.  110  volts  direct  current,  interlockH^  machine  and  telauto- 
graphs. 

9.  20  volts  direct  current,  auxiliary  circuit,  emergency  lever, 
locks  and  telephones  and  intercommunication  systems. 

10.  16  volts  direct  current,  automatic  signal  operation. 

11.  12  volts  direct  current,  track  circuit  lights. 

12.  1  volt  direct  current,  individual  track  circuits. 

INSTALLATION. 

Tor  the  present  needs  and  future  requirements  of  the  power 
distrib'.^ticn  for  signal,  telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus  a  sys- 
tem of  ducts  was  iDStailed,  This  starts  at  the  power  house  with 
32  ;md  extends  to  a  point  near  the  junction  of  the  north  and 
west  approaches,  where  a  separation  is  made  and  each  approach 
fitted  with  two  lines  of  eight  ducts  each,  one  line  on  each  side 
of  the  right-of-way  as  far  as  practicable.  One  line  on  each  ap- 
proach is  for  power  and  the  other  for  signal,  telephone  and 
telegraph  purposes.  Separate  manholes  were  huilt  fur  each 
purpose  except  that  the  telephone  and  telegraph  ducts  open  into 
the  same  manhole.  Where  the  ducts  had  to  run  tigether  three 
separate  manholes  were  built,  and  the  ducts  lur  one  apparatus 
tun  through  the  manhole  assigned  lo  the  other  two.  Three-inch 
bttuniini:!ed  liber  conduit,  laid  in  concrete,  was  used  thruttghout. 
Across  the  subway  approaches  and  extending  10  ft.  on  either 
side,  a  4-in.  iron  pipe  was  run  for  each  duct  and  the  fiber  put 
through  it.  The  manholes  are  built  of  brick,  with  iron  covers. 
Br[:nch  systems  of  conduits  were  installed  for  interlocking  wires, 
following  the  same  general  type  of  construction  as  for  the  main 
hue  except  that  concrete  junction  boxes  were  built  instead  ol 
manholes.  Two-inch  iron  conduit  is  used  for  short  runs.  As 
a  great  many  of  the  switches  are  on  struclural  steelwork,  the 
ditcis  were  often  laid  in  the  concrete  protection  of  the  floors  and 
the  concrete  junction  boxes  built  as  a  part  of  the  llocr  and  the 
waterproofing  made  conlinvioiis  up  to  and  around  them.  Lori- 
cated  tubing  was  used  exclusively  for  wires  and  cables  in  the 
towers,  and  standard  bushings  and  condulets  were  employed  for 
branches  and  at  ends.  Three-inch  and  4-in.  yellow  pine  trunking 
was  used  where  connections  were  made  in  wires  as  between 
junction  boxes  and  manholes  and  switches  and  signals.  Where 
more  than  six  wires  were  run  in  one  duct  cables  covered  with  a 
le.iii  shield  were  employed.  For  the  intercommunicating  system 
cliiiililc  insulated  wire  and  long  cables  of  the  telephune  type  were 
i/Mv/  a/n/  for  the  power  distribution  the  cables  were  made  up 
of  thn-e  Ao,  4  R.  &  S.  copper  cntidui-tors  iiisnkHcd  with  linen 
.ini/  ccvcred  uit/i  lend 
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The  sixteenth  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  held  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  October  10,  11  and  12.  A  brief  notice 
of  the  opening  session  was  given  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetir  of 
last  week,  page  725,  and  the  action  of  the  meeting  on  the  report 
cf  Committee  No,  1,  presenting  a  uniform  scheme  of  signaling 
aspects,  sending  that  report  to  letter  ballot,  was  reported  in  the 
same  issue,  page  721,  We  should  have  said  that  the  membership 
of  the  association  had  decreased  during  the  past  year ;  the  total 
is  now  1,237.    The  loss  was  mostly  in  junior  members. 

The  principal  speakers  in  favor  of  the  report  of  committee 
No.  1  on  aspects  were:  W,  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C.)  ;  C.  E.  Denny 
{L.  S.  &  M.  S.) ;  J.  C.  Mock  (M.  C.) ;  A.  G.  Shaver  (C.  R.  I. 
&  P.);  J,  H.  Stadlcman  (Penn.).  Messrs.  Stevens  (A.  T.  & 
S.  F.)  and  Clausen  (C.  M.  &  St.  P.)  opposed  the  adoption  of  the 
report.  After  the  report  had  been  ordered  sent  to  letter  ballot,  a 
motion  was  made  to  reconsider  and  refer  the  whole  matter  Ijack 
to  the  committee;  and  even  to  change  the  composition  of  the  com* 
mittee.  but  this  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  meeting,  Mr.  Rudd, 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  made  the  report,  then  offered 
the  following  resolution  which  was  adopted  by  the  meeting  and 
rrdcred  sent  to  letter  ballot: 

Wherei 
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The  committee  of  this  association  appointed  to  art  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  committee  on  Relation,?  of  Railway  operation  to 
Legislation— the  Melcher  committee— is  made  up  of  C.  E.  Deniiey 
(L,  S.  &  M.  S.)  ;  W.  J.  Eck  (Southern) :  J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  & 
X,  W.) ;  and  A.  G.  Shaver  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.). 

The  election  of  officer.*  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  fol- 
lows :  President.  C.  C.  .Anthony,  assistant  signal  engineer.  Penn- 
sylvania R.  R.;  vice-president,  F.  P.  PatenAll  (B.  &  O.)  ;  secre- 
tary-treasurer, C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Bethlehem,  Pa.  New  members 
f.f  the  Board  of  Direction:  George  Bovce  (C.  St.  P.  M. 
&  O,);  W.  H.  Higgiu*  (C,  of  N.  J.);  G.  S.  Pflasterer  (N.  C 
&  St.  L.)  ;  and  M.  E.  Smith  (D.  L.  &  W.).  Vice-president  B.  H. 
Mann  holds  over. 

The  place  chosen  for  the  tiext  annual  meeting  is  Quebec. 

A  portrait  of  the  new  president  is  given  herewith.  He  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  members  of  the  association  nor  to  many 
of  the  readers  of  the  RaihiHiy  Age  Gazelle.  He  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  activities  of  the  association  for  a  dozen  years.  He 
has  been  on  the  Pcnsylvania  since  1896,  previous  to  which  lie 
was   in  the  signal   department  of  the   New   York  Central. 


signaling  practice  and  standards  (No.  1, 
A.  H.  Rudd.  chairman  already  noticed,  in  connection  with  aspects, 
also  reported  and  recommended  for  adoption  fifteen  designs 
for  signal  parts,  including  blades  for  upper  quadrant  sig- 
nals, details  of  vertical  crank  stands,  transverse  pipe  carriers, 
spectacle  clearance  diagram,  pipe  insulation  and  a  plunger  lock. 
Revised  drawings  were  also  presented  of  seni.iphore  spectacles, 
1040  B  and   1041   B. 

The  plans  as  recommended  were  adopted,  e.tcepl  that  in  the 
plan  for  a  semapbcre  bearing  and  a  U  liolt  and  clamp,  the  diame- 
ter of  the  bolt  was  made  W  in.  instead  of  -Jg  in,:  and  the  plan  for 
a  mechanical  dwarf  signal  was  accepted  <  nly  as  a  progress  report. 

Committee  No.  1  also  presented  a  revised  code  of  symbols  for 
use  in  signal  drawings,  plates  1  to  12.  The  committee  during 
tVte  \^a*^  vi^M  \ia=,  WV\  lt)\\^  vneeiines  at  which  symbols  hereto- 
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fore  in  use  were  carefully  considered,  and  revisions  and  addilions 
suggested  at  the  New  York  and  Chicago  n:eetirgs  have  heen  in- 
corporated. The  committee  also'  recommcndeJ  ihe  adoption  as 
standard,  the  specifications  for  1-inch  wrought  iron  signal  pipe, 
published   last   year    (drawing   No.   1015>. 

The  symbols  were  adopled  as  recommended,  except  that  i;  was 
voted  that  a  track  battery  should  be  designated  by  the  letter  B 
between  the  rails.  The  conclusion  as  to  wrought  iron  signal 
pipe  was  adopled. 

CommitleeNo. 2  (C.  J.   Kelloway,  chairman),  mechanical  inter- 
locking, reported  on   four  subjects,  namely :  bolt-lock   tor  power 
operated   home   signals;   concrete   foundations;   specifications   for 
interlocking   for    drawbridges ;    and    floor   plans    for   mechanical 
interlocking    cabins.      The    committee    could   ni;t    recommend   a 
satisfactory   device   to   take   the  place   of   a   bolt-lock   for   power 
operated  signals,  but  offered  some  suggestions  on  the  subject. 
A    code    of    specifications    for 
Portland   cement   concrete  was 
presented,     the     same     having 
been  approved  by  the  harmon- 
izing     committee.        Complete 
specifications    for    interlocking 
at    drawbridges    were    deemed 
by  the  committee  unnecessary, 
the    general    specifications    for 
mechanical    interlocking    being 
adequate  except  for  the  special 
needs    of   drawbridges.    These 
special    needs    vary     with    the 
types  of  bridge,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  practicable  to  prepare 
satisfactory    specitications ;    but 
the  committee  presented  a  list 
of  requisites  for  the  protection 
of    drawbridges,    including    a 
staieireni   of   the    sequence   in 
which     cpe  rations     should     be 
performcJ.       It      was      recom- 
mended    that     the     association 
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ing  bridges  so  designed  that 
rail  locks  may  be  easily  applied 
near  the  e.ids  of  the  rails,  and 
rail  attachments  so  arranged 
that  rails  tnay  be  readily  in- 
sulated  for  track  circuits. 

Plans  of  a  cabin  floor  and  of 
a  lead-out  fl:  or  were  presented 
by  this  committee  last  June 
and  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
committee  No,  I.  The  com- 
mittee presented  seven  pages 
ot  proposed  changes  in  detailed 
specifications  for  mechanical 
interlocking,  the  same  having 
I  ecn  approved  by  the  harmonizing  committee  (the  chairmen  of 
committees   2,   3   and   4). 

Discussion. — The  discussion  on  the  question  of  a  substitute  for 
the  boll  lock  resulted  in  referring  it  back  to  the  committee.  The 
specifications  for  concrete  were  approved,  except  thai  for  founda- 
tions which  are  not  made  in  place,  such  as  those  for  pipe  car- 
riers, the  mixture  should  he  stronger;  and  this  change  was 
incorporated  in  the  report  as  adopted.  The  recommendations  as 
to  drawbridges  were  adopled  and  sent  to  letter  ballot,  as  were 
Ihe   recommendations   of   the   harmonizing   committee. 

Committee  No.  3  (B.  H,  Mann,  chairman),  power  interlocking, 
submitted  typical  plans  for  electric  interlocking ;  a  report  on  a 
bolt  lock,  or  its  equivalent,  and  specifications  and  typical  plans 
for  electro-pneumaiic  interlocking.  Much  of  the  matter  in  this 
committee's  report  consists  of  things  presented  at  the  June  meet- 
ing, but  now  in  more  complete  shape.    Figs.  H)  and  11,  of  plnm 


prcEented  last  June,  have  been  withdrawn.     The  plans  presented 

iRiv  ate  I'igs.  8,  9,  12,  13  and  14;  approach  and  route  locking 
k.ith  and  »iil:out  sL'lted  signals;  simple  route  locking:  track 
indicating  circuit;  and  simple  approach  locking.  The  committee 
proposes  de^ii.itions  cf  "dete.:lor  locking,"  "route  locking"  and 
"approach  I.-cking."  Taking  up  the  question  of  specifications 
fcr  motcrs  to  he  used  for  the  operation  of  switches  and  signals, 
the  committee  ccnsulled  F,  W,  Ells,  of  Jlilwaiikee,  and  presents 
a  code  of  specifications  prepared  by  him. 

The  fnregcing  matter  was  prepared  by  a  sub-committee,  \V.  H, 
.•\rkenburgh,  ihrinv.an.     .\nother  sub-committee,  F.  B.  Weigand, 
chairman,  prepared   diagrams  of  typical  plans  for  electric  inter- 
locking, including  circuits  for  one-arm  signals  and  circuits  for  se- 
icciing  signals.    The^e  ciiagrams  number  39;  7  based  en  the  prac- 
tice of  the   .American   Railway   Signal   Company;  9  the   Federal 
Signal  Company;  12  the  General  Kailway  Signal  Company;  9  the 
Union   Switch   &   Signal   Com- 
pany,  and   2   the   electro-pneu- 
matic   system    of    the    Union 
Company.      This    list    includes 
the   single   switch  circuits  pre- 
sented last  year,  but  with  vew 
numbers. 

Committee  -N'o.  3,  like  com- 
mittee N'o.  2,  was  directed  to 
report  on  a  bolt  lock  for 
electric  signals.  The  sub- 
committee presented  a  brief 
report  describing  such  an  ap- 
paralus  which  is  in  experimen- 
tal use  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  west  of  Pittsburgh,  at 
SQ  tower,  Pittsburgh.  This 
lock  is  solenoid,  which  when 
de-energized  allows  a  plunger 
to  drop  into  a  hole  drilled 
through  the  slide  plate  and 
base  of  the  switch  movement. 
The  committee  describes  the 
operation  of  Ihe  lock ;  but,  after 
.  i:Qnsulting  24  signal  engineers 
by  letter,  and  after  careful 
study,  concludes  that  such  an 
additional-  safeguard  is  not 
needed  on  the  standard  types 
of  electric  interlocking.  The 
safeguards  now  in  use  afTord 
as  much  security  as  is  afforded 
b}'  the  bolt  lock  in  mechanical 
apparatus ;  and  where  addi- 
tional protection  Is  desired  for 
high  speed  routes,  the  sub- 
committee recommends  the  in- 
Anthony.  stallation     of     route     locking. 

The  proposed  bolt  lock  would 
"f  c:i:rse  b>-  useful  if  by  its  introduction  expense  could  be  saved 
by  the  elimination  of  safeguards  against  crosses  in  the  circuits. 
Dismssion.—TMf  five  diagrams.  Figs.  8,  9,  12.  13  and  14,  were 
.-t,-cpic.l  and  sent  to  letter  ballot,  as  were  the  39  plans  submitted 
by  Mr.  Wiegand.    The  matter  prepared  by  Mr.  Ells  was  accepted 

That  part  of  the  report  of  committee  No.  3,  dealing  with  the 
question  of  bolt  locks,  was  accepted  as  a  progress  report. 

Sub-committee  C  (I.  S.  Raymer,  chairman),  of  committee  No. 
3.  submitted  a  code  of  specifications  for  petroleum  asphaltum 
suitable  for  insulating  electric  conductors  in  trunking.  This 
committee  also  submitted  plans  for  terminal  boxes,  junction 
boxes  and  trunking;  and  also  plans  of  circuits  for  single  switches, 
cross -overs    and    signals    interlocked    by   the    electro- pneumatic 
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veotion.  The  plans  for  terminal  boxes,  etc.,  and  for  electric 
circuits,  etc.,  were  accepted  and  ordered  sent  to  letter  ballot. 

Sub-committee  E  (W.  F.  Follett,  chairman),  submitted  a  code 
of  specifications  for  electro- pneumatic  interlocking,  filling  40 
pages.  This  code  includes  specifications  for  gas  engines,  for 
■electric  generators,  for  switchboards,  for  bonding  pins,  zincs, 
■coppers  and  copper-sulphate;  and  supplementary  specifications 
for  drawbridges. 

Committee  No.  3  reported  the  conclusions  of  the  harmonizing 
committee  on  eight  pages  of  additions  and  changes  in  the  specifi- 
cations for  power  interlocking. 

Discussion. — The  specifications  submitted  by  sub-committee  E 
were  adopted,  except  that  the  length  of  detector  bars  was 
eft  blank  and  the  specifications  for  drawbridges  were  not  acted 
on.  The  recommendations  of  the  harmonizing  committee  were 
adopted. 

Committee  No,  4  (A.  G.  Shaver,  chairman),  automatic  block 
signals,  reported  a  complete  code  of  specifications  for  direct  cur- 
rent neutral  relays ;  specifications  for  impregnation  treatment  of 
magnet  coils ;  specifications  for  hard  fiber  and  for  tinned  channel 
pins.  Former  specifications  have  been  clarified.  The  committee 
has  under  consideration  a  specification  for  coppered  pins  and  a 
design  for  a  channel  pin  gage.  The  battery  specifications  in- 
clude drawings  of  a  cell,  a  zinc  and  a  copper;  also  of  cross  arms 
for  four,  six,  eight  and  ten  pins. 

The  committee  was  unable,  for  lack  of  time,  to  present  typical 
circuit  plans. 

Discussion.— Tht  specifications  for  impregnation  treatment  of 
coils,  eic.,  for  hard  fiber  and  for  channel  pins  were  approved,  as 
was  the  plan  for  a  caustic  soda  cell ;  but  the  specifications  tor  the 
cell  were  referred  back.  The  plans  and  specifications  for  zincs 
and  for  cross-arms  were  approved. 

The  committee  on  automatic  stops  and  cab  signals  (No.  6, 
Robert  C.  Johnson,  chairman),  reported  that  it  had  examined  the 
plans  and  specifications  of  a  number  of  systems  during  the  past 
year  and  had  witnessed  some  tests;  but  it  makes  no  recommen- 
dations. Some  railways  have  started  investigations,  by  their 
own  officers,  of  the  subject  of  automatic  stops  and  cab  signals, 
but  the  names  of  these  railways  are  not  given.  Reference  is 
made  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the. Block  Signal  &  Train 
Control  Board  and  its  essays  on  train  brakes  and  track  circuits. 
Brief  mention  is  made  of  three  systems  by  name,  the  CoUard- 
Rohe,  the  Unverricht  and  the  system  which  has  been  tried  on  the 
Interborough  Rapid  Transit  and  which  was  described  by  Mr. 
Waldron  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  association. 

This  was  received  by  the  association  as  a  progress  report. 

The  committee  on  subjects  and  definitions  (C.  C.  Anthony, 
chairman),  made  a  number  of  recommendations  looking  to  the 
adoption  of  definitions  for  certain  kinds  of  electric  locking  and 
for  a  number  of  electrical  terms. 

The  meeting  approved  the  proposal  of  the  committee  that 
when,  on  a  letter  ballot,  a  member  disapproves  a  definition,  he 
shall  be  asked  to  say  whether  he  objects  to  the  term  itself  or  to 
the  committee's  way  of  defining  it. 

The  committee  on  wires  and  cables  (No.  9,  W.  H.  Elliott, 
chairman),  reported  codes  of  specifications  for  lead  covered 
cable,  for  underground  braided  cable,  for  underground  lead- 
covered  cable  tor  currents  of  2,200  volts,  for  copper-clad  steel 
bond  wire  and  for  hard-drawn  copper  steel  line  wire  of  30  per 
cent,  conductivity. 

The  committee  unanimously  recommends  that  the  resistance 
table  for  rubber  insulated  wire,  which  was  presented  last  year, 
but  withdrawn  at  the  request  of  the  manufacturers,  be  now 
adopted,  the  manufacturers  having  failed  to  substantiate  the  ob- 
jections which  they  then  made,  ,  Practically  all  of  the  wire 
which  has  been  bought  by  railways  during  the  past  year  has  been; 
of  higher  insulation  resistance  than  is  now  recommended  by 
the  committee,  and  several  of  the  largest  manufacturers  have 
given  Bssaranct  that  they  do  not  object  to  the  severer  spccifi- 
cationa  now  proposed.     The  tabic  of  resistances  as  proposed  is 


to  apply  to  rubber  insulated  signal  wire,  aerial  braided  cable  and 
rubber  insulated  lead-covered  submarine  caUe. 

Discussion. — The  first  three  codes  of  spccificalions  above  men- 
tioned were  adopted,  but  those  for  eoppcr-dad  bond  and  line 
wires  were  not  adopted.  The  recomrnendatkm  as  to  the  taMe  of 
resistances  was  adopted. 

Committee  No,  10,  on  electric  signaling  for  electric  railways 
(H,  S.  Balliet,  chairman),  made  a  report  filling  sixty  pages, 
made  up  mainly  of  descriptions  of  the  latest  installations  of  auto- 
matic signals  on  railways,  standard  or  intemrban,  on  which  elec- 
tric traction  is  to  be  used.  The  work  was  divided  among  eight 
sub-committees,  composed  of  ten  or  more  men  each.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  plants  described:  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  &  Wash- 
ington at  Washington,  D.  C  (described  in  the  Railway  Agi 
Gazelte  of  June  30,  last) ;  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Holli- 
day,  Kans.  (12  miles)  and  Daggett,  Cal.  (21  miles) ;  Cumberland 
Valley,  56  miles ;  Auburn  &  Northern  and  Syracuse,  Lake  Shore 
&  Northern  (these  last  two  installations,  aggregating  about  ten 
miles,  were  put  in  by  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  in 
1908  and  1909)  ;  Southern  Pacific  at  Oakland,  Cal„  18  miles  of 
road  and  17  interlocking  plants;  Washington  Water  Power  Com- 
pany, 20  miles  (described  in  the  Rmlway  Age  Gasette  of  Decem- 
ber 16,  1910)  ;  Boston  &  Maine  (Hoosac  Tunnel),  10  miles  com- 
pleted this  year ;  and  Illinois  Traction  System,  ICX)  miles,  com- 
pleted this  year.  Description  of  the  signaling  of  the  New  York 
Terminal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  considered,  but  the 
report  on  it  is  deferred  until  next  year.  Mr.  Morrison,  of  the 
New  Haven  road,  was  requested  to  describe  a  system  of  alter- 
nating current  automatic  block  signals  for  a  railway  using 
alternating  current  for  propulsion.  He  made  a  drawing  of  such 
an  arrangement,  and  it  is  presented  by  the  committee  as  a  "sug- 
gestion," but  because  the  art  is  not  sufficiently  advanced  no  list  of 
requisites  for  apparatus  or  material  is  presented. 

Another  sub-committee  presents  a  description  of  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Company's  universal  polyphase  relay. 

Sub-committee  B  (E.  B.  Smith,  chairman),  presents  a  list  of 
requisites  of  apparatus  and  material  for  automatic  block  signals 
worked  by  alternating  current  on  a  line  where  direct  current  is 
used  for  propulsion.  The  full  membership  of  committee  No.  10 
endorses  Mr.  Smith's  report,  this  after  having  made  a  searching 
and  rigid  examination  of  a  large  amount  of  data. 

Discussion. — The  bulk  of  the  matter  in  the  report  of  committee 
No,  10  was  received  as  information,  but  the  diagram  of  circuits 
for  an  alternating  current  block  signal  system  on  a  railway  using 
A  C  propulsion,  as  presented  by  Mr.  Morrison,  was  adopted,  the 
same  having  been  approved  by  the  whole  committee.  The  same 
was  true  of  the  matter  presented  by  sub-committee  B, 

The  committee  on  the  manual  of  standard  practice  (No.  II, 
F.  P.  Patenall,  chairman),  made  a  report  setting  forth  the  stand- 
ards of  practice  which  it  was  believed  should  be  printed  in  the 
Manual  of  the  association.  Most  of  these  standards  have  been 
printed  in  past  volumes  of  proceedings,  principally  since  Janu- 
ary, 1909,  but  the  voluminous  codes  of  specifications  for  mechan- 
ical interlocking,  for  electric  interlocking  and  for  automatic 
block  signaling  will  require  some  slight  revisions.  These  re- 
visions the  committee  proposes  to  make.  The  committee  says 
that  the  following  items  should  not  be  printed  in  the  Manual,  be- 
ing now  out  of  date:  (1)  all  special  papers;  (2)  former  reports 
on  symbols  and  nomenclature;  (3)  rules  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  interlocking,  and   (4)   signal  department  organization. 

Discussion. — The  meeting  voted  not  to  include  in  the  manual 
the  third  principle  under  the  head  of  signal  indications,  namely : 
"Two  lights  of  full  intensity  shall  be  displayed  on  every  high 
speed  signal."  The  recommendations  of  the  committee  as  to 
omissions  were  accepted. 

The  committee  on  conWacts  (No.  12,  L,  R,  Clauson,  chair- 
man), presented  a  long  distussion  of  the  consideration  ft  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  the  preparation  of  a  contract  for  the  joint 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  an  interlocking  plant 
(as  at  the  crossing  of  two  roads),  but  it  -was  foun4  fmprac-  ' 
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ticable  to  submit  a  form  of  contract  or  agreement  suitable  for 
adoption  as  a  standard,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances which  it  is  necessary  to  consider.  The  discussion  pre- 
sented by  the  committee  includes  three  distinct  lists  of  items  of 
expenses  and  responsibili^ :  (a)  where  there  is  no  existing 
crossing;  (b)  where  there  is  a  crossing  but  no  plant;  and  (c) 
where  there  is  a  crossing  with  a  plant. 

This  report  was  received  as  information  and  ordered  printed 
in  the  proceedings. 

The  committee  on  the  promotion  of  signaling  education  (W.  J. 
Eck,  chairman),  reported  that  the  index  to  signal  literature  had 
been  under  consideration  during  the  past  year,  but  that  there  is 
no  occasion  for  the  revision  of  that  index  at  the  present  time. 
None  of  the  colleges  or  universities  have  made  material  changes 
in  their  courses  of  study  during  Ihe  past  year.  The  committee 
has  made  a  careful  investigation  of  The  School  of  Railway 
Signaling  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  which  now  has  about  900  students 
receiving  instruction  by  correspondence.  The  school  has  estab- 
lished a  free  employment  bureau.  The  courses  of  study  have 
been  re-arranged  so  as  better  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
students  who  are  already  engaged  in  signal  work  and  who  desire 
to  take  up  some  of  the  features  of  signal  engineering  while  still 
they  are  engaged  in  elementary  studies.  The  commiltee  believes 
that  the  school  is  doing  the  greatest  work  for  the  signal  world 
that  was  ever  undertaken. 

Eighteen  pages  of  this  report  are  taken  up  with  notes  on  what 
a  number  of  the  principal  railways  are  doing  in  the  matter  of 
educating  their  signal  department  employees.  The  nole  on  the 
Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  includes  seven  pages,  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  rules  prescribed  by  that  company  for 
maintainers.  The  educational  department  of  the  Union  Pacific 
now  prescribes  33  lessons  on  signaling.  Two-thirds  of  the  main- 
tainers on  that  road  are  studying  these  lessons. 

This  report  was  accepted  substantially  as  presented 

The  committee  on  storage  battery  (A.  H.  Yocum,  chairman), 
reported  a  code  of  specifications  for  portable  cells  for  all-lead 
storage  batteries,  with  drawings.  The  committee  finds  that  a 
jelly  electrolyte  is  in  use  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, but  the  committee  has  not  been  able  to  get  satisfactory 
data  for  a  specification. 

These  specifications  were  a  revision  of  those  heretofore  in 
effect,  and  were  adopted  by  the  association  as  reported. 

The  committee  on  methods  of  recording  signal  failures  (J.  C. 
Young,  chairman),  reported  seven  proposed  standard  forms  for 
reports  and  records.  The  forms  considered  by  the  association 
last  year  have  not  been  used  by  any  railway ;  but  the  committee 
has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  and  has  unani- 
mously agreed  on  Ihe  forms  now  presented.  The  first  one  is  a 
card  to  be  filled  out  by  an  engineman  when  delayed  by  a  signal; 
the  next  is  a  train  despatcher's  record,  to  be  kept  in  a  book 
7'/i  in.  X  12  in. ;  the  third  is  a  form  of  telegram  to  be  sent  by 
the  despalcber  to  the  m^intainer;  the  fourth  is  the  maintainer's 
failure  report;  the  fifth  is  a  record  of  the  performance  of  each 
signal,  to  be  kept  up  throughout  the  life  of  the'  signal;  and  the 
sixth  and  seventh  are  monthly  summaries.  Form  six  shows  the 
comparative  efficiency  of  the  different  maintainers  and  is  de- 
signed to  stimulate  competition  between  them.  This  form  in- 
cludes not  only  automatic  signal  failures,  but  every  kind  of  sig- 
nal failure  with  which  the  maintainer  has  to  do.  The  com- 
mittee find  that  the  methods  of  compiling  and  classifying  monthly 
Statements  are  exceedingly  diverse,  hardly  any  two  railways  in 
the  country  making  reports  exactly  alike. 

The  meeting  would  not  take  the  time  to  discuss  this  report  and 
referred  the  subject  back  to  the  committee  for  further  investi- 
gatioa 


According  to  the  statement  of  tho  director  general  of  railways 
of  Argentina  the  narrow-gage  lines  produced  $18,669,890  and 
spent  $13,647,995  during  1910.  The  medium-gage  lines  pro- 
duced $4,356,975  and  expended  $2,541,810.  The  wide-gage  rail- 
WJW  produced  $80,0*9,545  and  expended  $45,326,050.  ,      , 
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BY  SAUUEL  O.  DUNN. 
Editor,  Railway  Agt  Gatttf. 

No  railway  men  are  engaged  in  more  useful  work  than  the 
members  of  this  association.  Operating  officers  in  general  are 
striving  to  increase  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  transportation 
in  this  country.  You  are  doing  that,  and  in  addition  you  are 
devoting  yourselves  especially  to  increasing  the  safety  of  trans- 
portation. There  is  no  more  acute  need  on  our  railways  than 
work  along  that  line.  Their  accident  record  often  is  exaggerated. 
The  causes  of  it  often  are  misrepresented.  But  after  all  proper 
allowance  has  been  made  for  exaggeration  and  misrepresentation, 
the  dispiriting  fact  remains  that  the  record  is  bad.  Some 
people  think  the  primary  duty  of  a  railway  is  to  furnish  cheap 
transportation.  I  think  its  primary  duty  is  to  provide  good 
and  safe  transportation.  The  public  has  no  right  to  criticize 
the  very  great  majority  of  the  rates  of  our  railways.  On  the 
average  they  are  low — too  low.  The  public  has  a  right  to 
criticize  their  accident  record.  Not  only  does  it  possess  that 
right,  but  it  is  using  it  The  public  opinion  on  this  subject  which 
is  developing  demands  the  earnest  attention  of  all  who  wish  our 
railways  well.  We  have  but  to  glance  over  the  history  of  the 
last  few  years  to  be  instructed  that  when  the  public  begins  to 
turn  its  attention  to  any  abuse  or  evil  condition  in  the  transpor- 
tation business  it  behooves  railway  men  to  begin  at  once  to 
study  the  situation,  to  undertake  to  remedy  it,  and,  if  it  is  not 
completely  remediable,  to  lay  the  facts  before  the  public  so  that 

Until  a  few  years  ago  the  traffic  men  of  our  railways  enjoyed 
much  freedom  of  action.  If  you  and  I  had  been  in  their  places 
probably  we,  being  weak  and  erring  human  beings  like  them, 
would  have  done  as  they  did — that  is,  abused  this  freedom.  Ever 
since  1887  it  has  been  illegal  to  discriminate  unfairly  between 
persons  or  communities.  Nevertheless,  long  after  that  secret 
rebating  and  other  forms  of  unfair  discrimination  continued. 
The  railway  traffic  men  were  not  alone  at  fault.  The  shippers 
who  persisted  in  contempt  of  the  law  to  solicit  and  demand  il- 
legal favors,  the  lawmakers  who  made  the  law  inconsistent,  the 
public  officials  who  did  not  enforce  it,  were  also  much  to  blame. 
But  the  public  held  the  railway  traffic  men  entirely  responsible, 
and  when  it  got  through  with  them  they  had  been  lassoed, 
thrown,  tied  and  branded.  The  brand  they  bear  is  I.  C.  C, 
meaning  they  are  now  owned  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. Nominally,  the  railway  traffic  managers  can  still  make 
rates.  Actually,  almost  all  power  to  make  them  has  been  par- 
celed out  between  the  state  and  interstate  commissions. 

Having  finished  the  job  of  taking  control  of  the  rates  and 
earnings  of  the  railways,  those  who  regulate  you  recently  have 
been  turning  their  attention  to  the  operating  department  They 
are  prohibiting  public  drinking  cups  on  trains,  fixing  the  number 
of  men  who  shall  compose  a  train  crew,  prescribing  safety  ap- 
pliances and  the  kind  of  headlights  that  shall  be  used,  and  so  on. 
It  is  proposed  in  Congress  to  require  the  railways  to  widen 
their  clearances,  to  within  a  few  years  substitute  steel  for  wooden 
passenger  train  equipment,  and  to  install  block  signals  on  all 
their  lines — changes  Mr.  Meleher  estimates  would  involve  an 
expenditure  of  $1,361,000,000.  If  there  could  be  any  assurance 
that  legislation  and  the  orders  of  the  commissions  dealing  with 
these  subjects  would  be  wise,  railway  men  could  regard  them 
with  complacency;  they  could  continue  to  draw  their  salaries 
and  let  the  regulating  authorities  assume  the  responsibility  and 
do  the  work  of  seeing  that  the  railways  are  well  operated.  Un- 
fortunately, experience  does  not  encourage  this  view. 

I  have  already  said  that  inconsistency  in  the  laws  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  was  largely  responsible  for  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  unfair  discrimination.  This  inconsister.cy  existed 
in  the  original  Interstate  Commerce  act  itself.     It  said  in  one 
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breath  that  the  railways  should  not  unfair])'  discriminate ;  it 
said  in  the  next  that  they  must  quit  pooling.  On  top  of  that  the 
Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  Stales  held  that  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust law  prohibited  even  reasonable  agreements  between  com- 
peting railways  regarding  rates.  Now,  the  chief  purpose  for 
which  pools  had  been  formed  and  agreements  made  was  to  en- 
able the  railways  to  keep  competition  within  reasonable  bounds, 
so  as  not  only  to  protect  their  own  earnings,  but  to  eliminate 
the  unfair  discrimination  prohibited  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
act  Where  railway  competition  goes  on  without  restraint,  un- 
fair discrimination  is  inevitable,  for  the  railways  will  naturally 
compete  harder  for  the  business  of  the  big  shipper  and  the  big 
community  than  for  the  business  of  the  little  shipper  and  the 
little  community,  which  results  in  their  extending  to  the  big 
shipper  and  big  community  favors  they  do  fiot  give  to  the  little 
shipper  and  the  little  community.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this 
inconsistency  in  the  provisions  regulating  railway  traffic  has  ex- 
isted for  twenty-four  years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  lawyers 
and  courts  repeatedly  have  pointed  it  out,  that  railway  men 
have  complained  of  it,  that  every  economist  of  note  in  this 
country  has  condemned  it,  Congress  has  refused  to  take  any 
action  to  release  the  railway  trafHc  man  from  an  intolerable 
position  where  he  must  either  violate  the  provisions  thiit  pro- 
hibit agreements  and  pools,  or  violate  the  provisions  that  pro- 
hibit discrimination. 

Railway  managers  cannot,  however,  escape  all  responsibility 
for  unwise  legislation  regarding  tralhc.  If,  when  President 
Roosevelt  asked  for  legislation  empowering  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  fix  reasonable  rates  when  it  fomid  rates 
made  by  the  railways  unreasonable,  railway  managers  had  con- 
sented not  to  oppose  it,  very  probably  they  could  have  written  the 
measure  themselves.  The  commission  ought  to  have  been  given 
this  power,  but  most  railway  executives  opposed  it.  The  con- 
sequence was  the  raising  of  a  great  storm  of  public  agitation 
which  not  only  carried  through  the  proposed  legislation,  but  so 
aroused  public  opinion  as  to  cause  the  enactment  of  a  great 
mass  of  federal  and  state  laws  which  ought  not  to  have  been 

The  application  of  all  this  to  the  situation  that  confronts  rail- 
way operating  officers  is  plain.  First,  the  conditions  that  may 
suggest  the  need  for  regulation  of  operation  should  be  remedied 
by  railway  men  themselves  as  far  as  may  be  practicable.  The 
best  way  to  prevent  regulation  is  to  remove  all  reason  or  pre- 
text for  it.  Then  no  effort  should  be  spared  by  railway  men 
to  so  educate  the  public  and  so  advise  the  regulating  author- 
ities as  to  prevent  unnecessary  regulation  and  to  see  that  such 
regulation  as  may  be  adopted  shall  be  wise.  The  most  important 
legislation  regulating  the  operating  department  that  may  be 
passed  is  that  aiming  to  promote  safety.  Because  the  accident 
records  of  our  railways  is  open  to  criticism,  there  are  many  per- 
sons, having  boundless  confidence  not  only  in  the  power,  but  in 
the  wisdom  of  government,  and  having  no  great  confidence  in 
railway  officers,  who  seem  to  think  that  the  government  should 
prescribe  the  safety  devices  and  measures  to  be  adopted  with- 
out any  particular  reference  to  the  views  or  wishes  of  railways. 
But  it  is  questionable  if  the  respective  records  of  our  govern- 
ments and  our  railway  managements  warrant  such  complete 
confidence  in  the  governments  or  such  complete  want  of  it  in 
the  railway  managements.  The  total  number  of  people  killed  in 
railway  accidents  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1909,  the  last  year  for  which  we  hare  complete  statistics 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  was  8,722.  Of  these, 
4,944,  or  57  per  cent.,  were  persons  who  met  death  while  tres- 
passing on  railway  property.  Their  deaths  were  due,  not  to 
shortcomings  of  railway  management,  but  to  shortcomings  of 
government.  The  stales  have  constantly  refused  to  pass  and 
enforce  laws  to  prevent  such  trespassing,  although  repeatedly 
urged  to  do  so.  The  total  number  of  deaths,  aside  from  those 
of  trespassers,  was  3,778.  TTiis  is  the  maximum  number  that 
may  proptT\y  be  charged  against  shortcomings  of  railway  mao- 


r.gements,  railway  plants  and  railway  employees.  The  primary, 
fundamental  duty  of  every  civilized  government  is  to  protect 
inen  from  acts  of  violence  by  other  men.  Yet,  according  to 
statistics  compiled  by. the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  numl>er  if  per- 
sons who  have  died  by  homicide  in  the  United  States  in  a  single 
year  have  exceeded  10,000,  and  were  no  less  than  8,975  in  1910. 
The  railways  have  over  a  million  and  a  half  employees,  most 
of  whom  are  constantly  engaged  in  work  which  must  be  extra 
hazardous  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  They  haul  each 
year  over  900,000,000  passengers  an  average  of  33  miles  each, 
which  is  the  equivalent  of  hauling  each  of  our  population  about 
three  hundred  miles.  And  yet  the  railways  kill  but  2,358  em- 
ployees and  249  passengers,  a  total  of  2,607  persons,  or  but  29 
per  cent,  as  many  as  meet  death  by  violence  at  the  hands  of 
their  fellows.  Those  who  work  for  railways  and  those  who 
travel  are  very  much  more  likely  to  be  killed  by  their  neigh- 
bors than  to  be  killed  while  about  their  ordinary  work  or 
while  traveling.  Even  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  in  all 
railway  accidents,  including  trespassers  on  railway  property,  was 
less  than  the  number  who  died  by  homicide.  These  figures  do 
not  indicate  that  the  efficiency  of  government  in  the  United 
States  is  so  much  greater  than  the  efficiency  of  railway  man- 
agement as  to  justify  public  officials,  and  the  public  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  character  of  our  governments,  in  pointing  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  railway  managers,  and  stepping  in  to  tell 
them  how  to  make  railway  transportation  safer.  The  streets  of 
Jerusalem,  we  are  told,  were  kept  clean  by  every  inan  sweeping 
before  his  own  door.  Perhaps  if  our  governments  would  per- 
form better  such  fundamental  duties  as  that  of  protecting  men  in 
their  right  to  security  of  person  and  property  from  the  violence 
of  their  fellows  and  devote  less  energy  to  regulating  railways 
there  would  b(_^fewer  homicides  and  no  more  railway  accidents. 
One  trouble  with  government  in  the  United  States  is  that  we 
have  so  many  public  officials  who  devote  time  to  instructing  and 
guiding  other  persons  in  the  performance  of  their  dulie.s  which 
would  be  better  spent  in  performing  their  own.  There  is  a 
popular  impression,  for  example,  that  our  governors  are  elected 
to  enforce  state  laws,  whereas  recent  developments  indicate  that 
they  conceive  it  to  be  their  job  to  act  as  the  guides,  counselors 
and  friends  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  de- 
ciding railway  rate  cases.  1  have  heard  the  accident  record  of 
our  railways  used  as  an  argument  for  government  ownership 
of  railways.  The  same  sort  of  boneheaded  logic  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  our  homicide  record  is  a  conclusive  argument 
in  favor  of  railway  ownership  of  government. 

What  I  have  said  is  not  intended  as  an  argument  against  all 
regulation  of  railway  operation.  It  is  meant  only  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  our  governments  perform  even  those 
duties  which  are  primary  and  fundamental,  and  which  civilized 
governments  have  had  thousands  of  years  of  experience  in 
performing,  with  much  less  than  100  per  cent,  efficiency.  If 
they  do  not  perform  these  duties  nearly  so  well  as  could  be 
wished,  it  seems  a  just  conclusion  that  their  officers  should  be 
very  moderate  in  their  criticisms  of  railway  management,  and 
that  they  are  not  apt  to  perform  well  other  duties  that  are  new 
and  strange  unless  they  hear  and  heed  the  counsel  6i  those  most 
familiar  with  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with.  Not  only  should 
railway  operating  men  place  the  results  of  their  experience  at 
the  disposal  of  pubUc  authorities,  but  they  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  do  so.  The  special  committee  on  the  Relations  of 
Railway  Operation  to  Legislation,  of  which  Mr.  Melcher,  vice- 
president  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  is  chairman,  has  been  doing 
excellent  work  along  this  line,  and  is  prepared  to  do  more.  At 
the  meeting  of  this  convention  a  committee  of  signal  officers  has 
been  appointed  to  act  as  expert  advisers  on  signal  matters  to 
Mr.  Melcher's  committee.  I  believe  that  when  lawmakers  and 
public  officers  understand  the  motives  that  prompt  the  special 
committee  and  its  auxiliary  committees,  and  the  methods  ac- 
cording to  which  they  work — methods  that  have  not  a  single 
characteristic  of  those  of  the  old-jtii^,  n^y^y;{o^l)v-|-^ey  will 
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be  welcomed  as  invaluable  coiinselors  in  determining  what 
laws  ought  and  what  laws  ought  not  to  be  passed,  and  how  those 
that  are  passed  ought  to  be  framed. 

The  need  for  such  co-operation  between  railway  men  and  pub- 
lic avithoritics  has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  many  incidents 
that  have  occurred  in  connection  with  the  regulation  of  opera- 
tion. For  example,  the  management  of  a  large  road  whose 
financial  resources  are  limited  some  time  ago  made  a  careful 
study  of  how  to  so  spend  the  mcney  it  had  available  for  block 
signals  as  to  get  the  maximum  results.  It  decided  that,  as  most 
accidents  take  place  al  and  near  stations,  it  would  tirsi  protect 
the  stations  on  its  lines.  It  had  just  got  well  started  on  this 
work  when  the  state  of  Indiana  required  railways  having  certain 
earnings  per  mile  to  equip  all  their  lines  in  that  state  with 
block  signals.  The  consequence  is  that  this  road  is  spending 
all  of  the  money  it  has  available  for  signals  in  Indiana,  and  in- 
stead of  getting  and  giving  to  the  public  the  maximum  protec- 
tion for  its  expenditure  it  is  getting  and  giving  to  the  public 
the  minimum  protection.  Such  incidents  are  bound  to  happen 
if  regulating  authorities  act  without  the  advice  of  those  exi>eri- 
enced  in  railway  operation  or  in  disregard  of  their  recom- 
mendations. 

This  incident  also  directs  attention  to  another  and  most  im- 
portant point.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  right  and  power  of  the 
public  to  regulate  railway  operation  in  the  interest  of  public 
safety.  But  it  has  no  right  to  regulate  it  regardless  of  the  etTect 
on  railway  earnings.  Indeed,  it  may  be  questioned  whether, 
if  public  authorities  would  let  the  roads  enjoy  ample  earnings, 
much  regulation  specifically  to  promote  safety  would  be  neces- 
sary. Railway  managers  are  as  anxious  to  make  railway  opera- 
tion safe  as  the  public  is  to  have  them  do  so.  When  thev  have 
the  needful  funds  they  commonly  use  them  to  further  the  pub- 
lic's welfare  as  well  as  that  of  the  roads.  If  you  will  cast  )Our 
mind's  eye  over  the  railways  of  this  country  you  will  find  that 
generally  the  roads  that  have  the  most  complete  and  the  best 
block  signal  systems,  which  have  the  safest  equipment  and  the 
safest  roadway,  are  the  most  prosperous  roads,  and  that  it  is  the 
least  prosperous  that  are  the  most  unsafe.  A  public  policy  of 
dealing  penuriously  with  the  carriers  tends  much  more  strongly 
to  prevent  the  promotion  of  safety  than  the  most  unjustly  criti- 
cized efforts  of  railway  officers  to  pay  substantial  divid^ds — 
dividends  which  must  be  paid  if  they  are  to  raise  capital  on 
reasonable  terms.  This  penurious  policy  is  doing  far  more  to 
prevent  the  general  installation  of  block  signals  and  other  safety 
devices  than  regulation  is  doing,  or  perhaps  can  do,  to  promote 
it.  When  people  compare  the  accidents  on  our  railways  with 
those  on  the  railways  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  they 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  railways  of  those  countries  have 
been  made  safer  than  ours  by  the  enforcement  of  sterner  dis- 
cipline of  employees — discipline  which  is  backed  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  stringent  laws  penalizing  the  violation  of  rules 
of  the  railway  companies— and  also  by  a  capita!  investment  per 
mile  exceeding  that  of  our  railways  by  from  100  to  400  per 
cent.  Our  railways  are  capitalized  al  less  than  $60,000  per  mile. 
Those  of  Europe  are  capitalized  at  an  average  of  twice  this 
much,  and  those  of  the  United  Kingdom,  where  accidents  are 
fewest,  are  capitalized  at  about  $275,000  a  mile.  In  those  parts 
of  our  country  where  the  investment  in  railways  is  as  great  as 
the  average  in  Europe,  travel  is  much  safer  than  elsewhere.  And 
when  the  earnings  of  the  rest  of  our  railways  are  large  enough  to 
enable  them  to  raise  the  capital  to  develop  their  facilities  as 
their  managers  would  like  to  do,  you  will,  I  believe,  see  them 
made  equally  sate,  whether  there  is  any  government  regulation 
of  operation  or  not. 

In  this  respect,  as  in  all  others,  the  duties  of  the  public  and 
the  railways  are  reciprocal.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  railways  to 
make  their  service  good  and  safe;  and  assuming  that  they  have 
the  means  to  do  so  the  government  has  a  right  to  require  them 
to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  no  right  to  act 
in  ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  conditions  to  l)e  dealt  with,  as 


they  are  known  only  to  those  who  are  dealing  with  them.  It 
has  no  right  to  regulate  the  earnings  of  railways  without  any 
regard  to  the  effect  that  must  be  produced  en  the  quality  and 
safety  of  their  service,  and,  equally,  it  has  no  right  to  regulate 
their  service  without  due  regard  to  the  effects  on  their  revenues. 
No  class  of  men,  whether  inside  cr  outside  of  railway  service, 
is  belter  situated  or  better  equipped  to  give  Ihe  public  and  the 
regulating  authorities  the  kind  of  knowledge  and  counsel  that 
they  need,  if  there  is  to  be  further  regulalion  regarding  safety, 
than  the  members  of  the  Railway  Signal  Association;  and  in 
proportion  as  you  do  diffuse  correct  knowledge  and  give  wise 
counsel  on  this  subject  you  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  both  the 
railways  and  the  people. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  RAILWAY  COWMISSIONER3. 

This  association  held  its  twenty-third  annual  conventicn  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  10-13.  The  opening  addresses  of 
President  Burr,  and  of  Chairman  Clements  o(  the  Imersiate 
Commerce  Commission,  were  noticed  in  these  columns  last  week. 

The  following  states  were  represented  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons, in  most  eases  a  commissioner,  and  generally  two,  but  in 
some  cases  a  secrelao'  or  counsel ;  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia.  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York  (First  and  Second  districts). 
North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Cartwright,  secretary  of 
the  Railway  Commission  of  Canada,  was  present. 

The  whole  of  the  time  of  the  convention  during  the  first  day 
was  practically  taken  up  by  a  discussion  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  express  service  and  express  rates,  presented  by 
Chairman  Staples  of  Minnesota.  The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Burr,  in  his  address,  advocated  a  law  requiring  the 
"railways  to  attend  to  the  parcels  tmflic  themselves  instead  of 
having  it  done  by  the  express  companies.  The  discussion  brought 
out  a  great  variety  of  expressions  of  cpinion,  and  it  was  car- 
ried over  to  the  second  day.  The  committee,  indeed,  offered  no 
final  conclusions,  declaring  that  the  subject  should  be  studied 
another  year.  Mr.  Decker  of  New  Ycrk  and  Chairman  Clements 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, had  not  agreed  to  all  the  radical  propositions  of  the  ma- 
jority, and  each  presented  to  the  association  a  memorandum  .set- 
ting forth  their  views. 

On  Tuesday  the  association  adopted  a  modified  resolution  ap- 
proving the  action  of  the  House  of  Governors  in  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  five  to  file  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  a  brief  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  "to  the  end 
that  these  cases,  so  far  as  the  same  affect  the  several  states,  may 
be  fully  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  committee  on  legislation  made  a  report  calhng  upon  Con- 
gress to  give  .to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  additional 
powers.  This  committee  believes  that  railway  rates  and  the  issue 
of  railway  securities  can  be  regulated  with  such  a  high  degree 
of  scientific  accuracy  that  railway  securities  generally  will  some 
time  become  as  safe  as  government  bonds. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  declaring  that  no  injunction  ought 
to  be  granted  by  a  United  States  court  to  stay  the  enforcement 
of  any  order  "made  by  a  commission  authorized  by  state  taws 
to  regulate  or  control  common  carriers  or  other  public  service 
corporations." 

The  association  selected  Washington  for  its  ne.tt  annual  con- 
vention. The  bid  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  the  convention  was  de- 
feated, 19  to  28,  The  date  of  the  next  meeting  is  November  19. 
1912. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  the  following:  President,  Charles  F.  Staples  of  Min- 
nesota ;  first  vice-president,  O.  P.  Gothlin  of  Ohio ;  second  v 
president,  H.  W.  Hill  of  Georgia 
Connolly  (Interstate  Commerce  Copg^^iol 


id    Mcretarv.    William    H. 

^^ot*t;)^>gJo.  c. 
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LETTERS    FROM    AN    OLD    RAILWAY   OFFICIAL   TO    HIS 
SON,  A  GENERAL   MANAGER.* 

XXI. 

Tucson,  Arii.,   August  26,   1911. 

Mv  Dear  Boy  :— If  people's  eyes  were  never  too  lai^e  for  their 
stomachs  there  would  be  less  overeating.  If  human  concepts 
were  never  too  vast  for  practical  performance  thCTB"  would  be 
fewer  disappointments  in  administration.  Because  the  railways 
have  grown  so  fast  and  have  become  so  large,  our  imagination 
has  sometimes  run  too  far  ahead  of  our  judgment.  This  is  a  big 
world  full  of  big  things  and  b^  men.  The  biggest  men  are. 
learning  that  big  things  can  be  handled  and  big  men  developed 
only  by  complete  treatment  of  little  things  and  of  the  so-called 
little  men.  This  growing  conviction  is  manifesting  itself  in  va- 
rious ways.  Railways,  thank  God,  are  building  more  division 
shops  and  relatively  fewer  general  shops.  Division  stores  are 
becoming  more  and  more  complete.  Division  accounting  is 
gaining    ground    and    is    paving    the    way    for    local    disburse- 

The  station  agent,  bless  him,  is  being  emancipated  by  the  tele- 
phone from  specialized  selection,  and  is  gradually  being  accorded 
that  recognition  which  is  his  due  as  an  all  'round  man.  In 
short,  our  big  corporate  units  are  growing  in  strength  only  as- 
the  smaller  units  become  complete  and  self-contained.  Official 
solicitude  should  l>e  for  ton-miles,  as  well  as  for  train-miles,  for 
car-loads  as  well  as  for  train-loads.  Take  care  of  the  mills  and 
the  millions  will  take  care  of  themselves.  Above  all,  study  an 
often  neglected  unit,  the  man-day.  Mow  much  work  can  each 
man  reasonably  be  expected  to  perform  in  one  day?  How  many 
days  in  each  year  can  a  man  reasonably  expect  to  be  employed? 
Labor  conditions  on  railways  will  never  be  satisfactory  until 
employment  can  be  reasonably  constant  and  continuous.  This  is 
a  difficult  problem,  but  when  enough  big  men  give  it  attention  it 
will  be  solved.  It  probably  means  more  elasticity,  more  inter- 
changeability  between  train  service  and  the  various  kinds  of 
maintenance,  between  the  locomotive  and  the  shop,  between  the 
railway  and  allied  or  contiguous  industries.  The  individual  is 
the  indivisible  unit  of  society.  We  must  build  from  him  as  a 
unit.  Since  he  is  of  such  infinite  variety  it  follows  that  our 
sociological  architecture  must  be  varied  accordingly.  Design  is 
staff  work.  Execution  is  line  work.  I  do  not  doubt  the  ability 
of  one  man  to  direct  the  carrying  out  of  a  scheme  practically 
designed.  When  one  man  tells  me  that  unassisted  he  can  fur- 
nish a  design  to  meet  all  requirements  I  am  from  beyond  Mis- 
souri and  have  to  be  shown  several  times. 

I  have  been  writing  you  all  these  things  because  of  interest  in 
you  and  pride  in  our  profession.  With  four  or  five  other  profes- 
sions and  occupations  at  command,  I  stick  to  the  railway  game 
because  it  is  the  greatest  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  If  these 
letters,  written  hurriedly  in  the  midst  of  a  strenuous  life,  with 
little  opportunity  for  revision  and  veriiication,  have  hurt  any- 
one's, feelings,  I  am  sorry.  Many  things  in  this  w'orld  are  taken 
too  personally  and  too  seriously  when  intended  as  only  Pick- 

If  these  letters  have  helped  you  or  any  friend  of  yours, 
by  shattering  any  false  idol  or  otherwise,  they  have  more  than 
fulfilled  their  purpose.  Those  to  whom  fortune  has  been  kind 
in  affording  extended  opportunities  owe  to  society  the  duty  of 
imparting  their  conclusions  to  their  fellows.  The  recipients 
alone  are  qualified  to  judge  as  to  how  well  such  duty  is  per- 
formed and  as  to  how  far  such  conclusions  are  worth  while.  In 
this  case  the  duty  has  been  a  pleasure  as  welL 

To  avoid  the  switch  shanty  garrulousness  of  an  old  brake- 
man  I  now  give  up  this  preferred  run  and  turn  in  at  the  office 
my  lantern  and  keys. 

With  a  father's  blessing, 

Affectionately,  your  own 

D.  A.  D. 


ELECTRIC  LAMP  TESTING  DEVICE. 

A  method  for  testing  the  metallic  filament  lamps,  which  was 
devised  by  Mr.  Vinson,  an  engineer  of  the  Western  Railway  of 
France,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  device 
is  used  to  give  the  lamps  repeated  shocks,  so  as  to  test  the 
strength  of  the  metallic  filament.  As  shown  in  the  illustration, 
the  lamp  is  placed  on  a  pivoted  board  A  B,  which  is  raised  by 
a  cam  and  allowed  to  fall  through  the  distance  H.  A  spring  R, 
whose  tension  may  be  regulated,  is  used  to  increase  the  force  of 
the  fall;  a  felt  strip  is  placed  on  the  board  directly  to  deaden 
the  shock.  The  cam  is  driven  by  an  electric  motor  which  operates 
at  60  r.   p.  m.,  and  the  number  of  revolutions  or  shocks  are 


Device  for  Teatlng   Electric  Lamp  Filament*. 


registered  on  a  revolution  counter.  The  motor  c 
arranged  so  that  when  the  filament  breaks  the  motor  will  stop, 
the  counter  showing  the  number  of  revolutions  which  it  took 
to  break  it. 

The  lamps  are  tested  both  cold  and  hot;  the  wiring  diagrams 
show  the  way  in  which  the  motor  is  connected.  When  testing 
the  lighted  lamp  the  connections  are  quite  simple,  the  lamp  being 
placed  in  shunt  across  the  motor.  In  this  shunt  is  a  relay,  which 
controls  the  master  switch  to  the  motor.  When  the  filament 
of  the  lamp  breaks,  the  relay  circuit  or  the  shunt  will  be  broken, 
allowing  the  master  switch  to  drop,  thus  stopping  the  motor.  To 
test  the  lamp  cold,  the  connections  are  a  little  more  complicated. 
A  rotary  switch  is  provided  in  the  shunt  circuit,  as  shown,  the 
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Wiring  Diagram*  for  Testing  the  Lamp  Filament  Hot  and  Cold. 

lamp  being  conected  to  the  small  segment  B.  As  the  switch 
revolves,  in  the  direction  shown,  the  brush  remains  for  the  most 
part  on  the  section  A,  which  provides  a  direct  connection  through 
the  shunt.  During  the  revolution,  the  brush  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  segment  B,  which  passes  the  shunt  current  through 
the  lamp.  If  the  lamp  is  not  broken  it  will  be  momentarily  lighted 
by  the  current  passing  through  it,  but  this  does  not  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  lamp  to  any  appreciable  extent  When  the 
lamp  breaks  and  the  brush  comes  in  contact  with  the  segment 
B  the  relay  circuit  is  Open  and  the  master  switch  falls,  thus 
stopping  the  motor. 


'righted,    1911.    hj   The   Kailway 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

Crop  prospects  reported  from  all  parts  of  Argentine  are  excel- 
lent. The  railways  have  in  consequence  made  appropriations 
and  are  in  a  state  of  efficiency  tor  meeting  the  coming  harvest 

The  Danish  State  Railways  cabed  their  passenger  faW  Oc- 
tober 1.  The  advance  is  greater  in  proportion  for  the  longer 
journeys  than  for  the  short  ones,  in  a  few  cases  as  mucli  u 
40  per  CMt.  , 
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NEW  RAILWAY  LAWS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

At  a  special  election,  October  10,  called  by  the  governor  tor 
the  purpose  the  citizens  of  California  voted  on  23  proposed 
amendments  to  the  state  constitution.  These  were  passed  by 
the  last  legislature,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Agt  Gaeelie,  April 
7,  last.  The  following  sections  affecting  the  railways  were 
adopted  by  the  people ; 

1.  (Senate  No.  17).— Adding  to  Section  14,  of  Article  1,  the 
rights  of  private  property,  and  Co  the  law  of  eminent  domain. 
The  taking  of  private  property  for  a  railway,  either  steam  or 
electric,  for  logging  or  lumbering  purposes  shall  be  deemed  a 
taking  for  public  use.  Any  person,  firm,  company  or  corpO' 
ration,  taking  private  property  under  the  law  of  eminent  domain 
for  such  purposes,  shall  thereupon  become  a  common  carrier. 

2.  (Senate  No.  32).— Adding  to  Article  20,  a  new  section  to 
be  liumbered  Section  21,  relating  to  compensation  for  industrial 
accidents.  The  legislature  is  empowered  to  enforce  a  liability 
on  the  part  of  all  employers  to  compensate  their  employees  for 
any  injury  incurred  in  the  course  of  their  employment,  irre- 
spective of  the  fault  of  either  party.  The  legislature  may  pro- 
vide for  the  settlement  of  any  disputes  arising  from  such  pro- 
posed legislation  by  arbitration,  or  by  an  industrial  accident 
board,  by  the  courts,  or  by  any  or  all  of  these  agencies,  any- 
thing in  the  state  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

3.  (Senate  No.  47).— Amending  Section  23,  of  Article  12,  to 
confer  upon  the  railway  commission  power  and  jurisdiction  to 
regulate  and  control  the  business  of  all  public  utilities, 

4.  (Assembly  No.  6),— Amending  Section  22,  of  Article  12,  to 
create  a  railway  commission,  and  define  its  powers  and  duties. 
There  will  be  five  commissioners  instead  of  three.  The  legislature 
may  district  the  state  and  the  commission  receives  plenary 
powers. 

The  three  commissioners  in  office  al  the  time  this  section 
takes  effect  are  to  serve  out  the  term  for  which  they  were 
elected,  and  two  additional  commissioners  are  to  be  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  commissioners  first  appointed  hereunder 
shall  serve;  one,  until  January  1,  1917;  two,  until  January  1, 
1919,  and  two  until  January  1,  1921.    The  legislature  shall  have 


the  power,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house,  to  remove  any 
one  or  more  commissioners  from  office  for  dereliction  of  duty 
or  corruption  or  incompetency. 

5.  (Assembly  No.  28). — Amending  Section  19,  of  Article  12, 
relating  to  the  issuing  of  passes  to  public  officials.  No  transpor- 
tation company  shall  grant  free  passes,  or  passes  or  tickets  at  a 
discount,  to  any  person  holding  any  office  of  honor,  trust  or 
profit  in.-the  state,  except  to  members  of  the  railway  commis- 
sion and:  officers  and  employees  of  the  commission  and  to  peace 
officers.  The  acceptance  of  any  such  by  other  than  those  named 
shall  work  a  forfeiture  of  office.  [This  appears  to  be  the  only 
action  taken  concerning  passes.] 

6.  (Assembly  No.  50).— Amending  Sections  20  and  21,  of 
Article  12.  Advances  in  rates  cannot  be  made  without  permis- 
sion of  commission ;  discrimination  is  prohibited,  and  except  by 
commission's  permission  the  charge  for  a  long  haul  shall  not 
exceed  the  charge  for  the  aggregate  short  hauls  over  the  same 
distance;  and  the  commission  may  authorize  a  lesser  charge  for 
a  long  than  for  a  shorter  haul.  This  power  to  fix  absolute 
rates  is  not  to  be  subject  to  review  by  the  courts,  except  on  a 
question  of  confiscation.  The  commisison  is  to  have  the  power 
to  require  one  railway  company  to  switch  to  private  tracks  of 
shippers  upon  its  own  line,  the  cars  of  a  connecting  railway,  and 
to  regulate  compensation  for  such  service. 


SELF-PROPELLED    GANTRY   CRATIE. 

The  gantry  crane  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
recently  been  installed  in  the  Cleveland  yards  of  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern  by  the  Cleveland  Crane  &  Engineering 
Company,  Wickliffe,  Ohio.  It  has  two  hoists,  the  auxiliary  hoist 
being  rated  at  five  tons  and  the  main  hoist  at  thirty  tons  capacity. 
Each  one  of  these  hoists  is  capable  of  SO  per  cent,  overload.  The 
span  of  the  crane  is  64  ft.  and  the  height  30  ft.  It  covers  two 
sidings,  which  accommodate  six  freight  cars  each.  There  is 
also  wide  space  for  teaming  trucks  to  drive  under  the  crane  near 
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i   operated    by   electricity   and   a   25   h.    p.    motor 


M-tt.  Gantry  Crane;   Lak«  6h«r«  A  Michigan  Southern. 
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is  located  at  the  midillc  of  the  bridge.  The  motor  shaft 
Is  geared  to  the  axles  of  the  two  front  trucks,  there  being  in 
all  four  trucks  of  two  wheels  each.  By  this  means  the  crane  is 
propelled  along  the  track.  On  the  bridge  is  an  enclosed  fonr- 
wheeled  trolley  which  accommodates  three  motors  of  different 
sizes — one  for  each  hoist  and  the  third  for  the  rack  which  drives 
the  trolley  along  the  bridge.  The  operator's  cab  Is  heavily  en- 
clcsed.  and  contains  the  controllers  for  all  the  motors  and  the 

This  crane  replaces  a  stiff  leg  hand  crane  o(  15-toiis  capacity. 
The  radius  of  the  boom  permitted  its  operation  ever  font  cars. 
To  unload  more  than  this  number  the  assistance  of  a  switch  en- 
gine was  necessary.  One  operator  was  employed  for  the  crane 
nnd  a  foreman  with  five  assistants  for  moving  loads  weighing 
(ver  IS  tons,  as  they  required  the  use  of  rollers  and  crowbars. 
This  reqnired  considerable  extra  time  and  additional  labor, 
especially  during  the  rush  periods.  With  the  new  method  one 
operator  is  required,  but  no  assistants,  since  but  one  man  is 
needed  to  attach  the  hoist  to  the  load,  and  this  is  done  by  the  one 
who  ccmes  for  the  load.  The  new  crane  operates  over  twelve 
cars,  which  saves  much  time  and  the  services  of  a  switch  engine 
nnd  a  yard  crew.  The  handling  of  the  load  by  the  new  method 
^l;o  requires  only  about  one-third  the  time. 

This  gantry  crane  has  bandied  thirteen  heavy  loads  in  twenty 
minutes,  whereas  the  old  stiff  leg  crane,  with  a  crew  of  six  men. 
toiild  hardly  Ijave  accomplished  the  same  job  in  less  than  two 
hours  and  a  half.  It  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  handling  of 
17.000  tons  during  a  year,  the  crane  will  save  approximately  $2,500 
r.s  compared  to  the  old  method. 


/■',  a  cut-out  piston  G  and  a  dash  pot  //,  The  pistons  P  and  E 
are  5  in.  and  I'/i  in.  in  diameter,  respectively,  and  both  are  pro- 
vided with  iwo  packing  rings  each  to  eUminate  leakage.     They 


CAR  HEATING  BY  AIR   PUMP  EXHAUST  STEAM. 


Heretofore  the  heating  of  trains  with  the  exhaust  steam  from 
the  air  pump  has  been  objectionable  in  that  it  increased  the  back 
pressure  on  the  pump.  Tr;  overcome  this  objection  the  Economy 
Car  Heating  Company  have  brought  out  a  by-pass  valve  which 
automatically  prevents  the  back  pressure  in  the  pump  from  he- 
chiming  excessive.  This  is  accomphshed  by  allowing  the  exhaust 
steam  to  expand  into  the  receiving  tank  B  of  the  steam  heating 
system  until  its  pressure  has  reached  a  certain  point,  after  which 
Ihc  by-pass  valve  will  auton:atically  close  the  connection  to  the 
receiving  tank  and  allow  (he  pump  to  exhaust  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  by-pass  valve  icnsists  ti  pistons  D  and  E.  a  check-valve 


By-Past  Valve  for  Air  Pump  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Syetam. 

are  placed  on  the  same  stem  and  act  against  each  other.  The 
larger  one  controls  the  flow  of  the  exhaust  steam  through  the 
ports  L  lo  the  heating  reservoir  B  and  the  smaller  controls  the 
exhaust  through  the  ports  .V  lo  the  atmosphere.  The  check 
valve  f  is  located  in  the  body  of  the  valve  and  controls  the  con- 


Plplng  Arrangement  for  Air  Pump  Exhaust  Steam  Heating  Systemkzed  by 
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nection  between  the  heating  reservoir  and  the  underside  of  piston 
D.  When  free,  it  is  held  closed  by  the  spring  shown,  and  is  so 
arranged  that  its  stem  comes  in  contact  with  the  underside  of 
piston  D  when  it  is  at  one  half  stroke.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  piston  D  is  below  half  stroke  the  check  valve  F  opens 
the  connection  between  the  under  side  of  the  piston  and  the  heat- 
ing reservoir.  The  cut-out  valve  G  is  located  at  the  bottom  of 
the  by-pass  valve  and  is  operated  by  the  main  reservoir  pressure, 
which  is  controlled  by  the  three-way  cock  S  on  the  engineer's 
side  of  the  cab.  When  S  is  open  the  cut-out  piston  is  raised  and 
with  it  the  two  pistons  D  and  E.  This  cuts  out  the  connection 
between  the  air  pump  exhaust  and  the  heating  reservoir  and 
opens  the  connection  to  the  atmosphere.  The  dash  pot  H  is  pro- 
vided with  a  heavy  spring  to  prevent  the  severe  hammering  of 
the  pislcii  D  and  E  when  the  exhaust  is  released  to  the  atmos- 
phere. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  arrangement  is  both  automatic 
and  under  the  control  of  the  engineer.  When  operating  auto- 
matically the  exhaust  steam  enters  the  by-pass  valve  as  shown 
and  forces  piston  D  down,  allowing  the  steam  to  expand  into  the 
healing  reservoir  B,  which  supplies  the  heating  system.  As  pre- 
viously stated,  the  reser*oir  is  connected  to  the  underside  of  pis- 
ton D  when  it  is  in  its  lower  position.  As  the  pressure  above 
and  below  the  piston  D  becomes  equalized  near  the  end  of  the 
pump  stroke  the  upward  force  will  lie  greater  on  D,  on  account 
of  the  lifting  pressure  on  E,  and  will  cause  I>  to  be  raised,  thus 
closing  the  ports  L  to  the  heating  reservoir  and  opening  the 
ports  .V  to  the  atmosphere.  As  these  ports  open  and  suddenly 
relieve  the  pressure  above  D  the  check  valve  F  closes  and  the 
piston  is  raised  only  by  the  expansion  of  the  steam  remaining 
under  D.  This  tends  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  blow  on  the  dash 
[lol  //  which,  with  [he  springs  prevents  anv  disastrous  hammer 
blows. 

Live  steam  is  fed  to  the  reservoir  B  through  the  reducing 
valve  P  to  insure  a  supply  of  steam  in  case  the  pump  is  cut-out 
or  d'lcs  not  supply  sufficient  steam  for  the  heating  system.  This 
vaive  may  be  set  to  any  desired  pressure.  To  prevent  the  ex- 
haust fri>m  the  air  pump  raising  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  B 


to  a  point  higher  than  the  steam  line  will  stand,  the  relief  valve 
R,  set  for  a  pressure  approximately  10  lbs.  higher  than  the  re 
ducing  valve  P,  is  provided. 

Service  tests  have  been  made  oii  this  system  which  have 
demonstrated  that  while  from  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  steam 
used  in  operating  the  air  pump  is  utilized,  there  is  no  appreci- 
able difference  in  the  speed  of  the  air  pump  or  the  amount  of 
steam  used, '  The  new  equipment  is  in  successful  use  on  a  num- 
l)er  of  roads,  and  is  claimed  to  make  ear  heating  by  the  use  of 
the  air  pump  exhaust  steam  practical.  The  sate  of  this  equip- 
ment is  handled  by  the  Ward  Equipment  Company,  New  York. 


NEWCOMB  JOURNAL   BOX. 


The  journal  box  shown  in  Che  accompanying  illustration  is 
made  by  the  Xewcomb  Journal  Box  Manufacturing  Company, 
Carthage,  N.  Y.  It  is  practically  dust  proof,  and  is  designed  to 
fit  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  pedestal  and  to  be  used  with  the  stand- 
ard bearings  and  wedges.  It  differs  from  the  ordinary  box  in 
the  design  of  the  cover  and  the  dust  guard,  and  the  manner  of 
controlling  the  lateral  motion.  The  cover  is  round  and  is 
screwed  into  the  box,  making  a  substantial  support  for  the  side 
thrust  bearing,  which  is  screwed  through  the  cover.  It  has  a  disc 
of  phosphor  bronze  which  hears  on  the  end  of  the  axle  about  l^ 
inches  above  the  center  and  is  adjusted  by  screwing  in  or  out; 
it  is  held  in  position  by  a  lock  nut  on  the  outside  of  the  cover.  In 
this  way  the  lateral  motion  is  easily  controlled.  The  spring 
which  extends  over  the  cover  is  used  to  support  it  when  it  is 
unscrewed  from  the  box. 

The  dust  guard  is  made  of  malleable  iron,  and  is  split  in  the 
middle,  one  part  being  above  the  journal  and  the  other  below. 
Each  carries  a  part  of  a  packing  ring  which  may  be  made  of 
wood,  paper,  fiber,  babbitt,  brass,  or  any  other  suitable  ma- 
teriaL  This  ring  is  the  only  part  of  the  dust,  guard  that  needs 
renewal,  and  it  may  be  renewed  without  removing  the  truck 
from  under  the  car  or  without  the  use  of  a  jack.  The  malleable 
iron  parts  of  the  dust  guard  are  provided  with  lugs  and  dowels 
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for  properly  fitting  them  together.  The  rings  are  held  in  place 
against  the  journal  by  springs  which  bear  against  the  caps  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  When  renewing  the  packing  rings  the  caps 
are  removed  and  the  paris'of  the  guard  may  readily  be  taken 
out.  Since  the  phosphor  bronze  disc  takes  up  the  lateral  play 
of  the  axle,  the  end  collar  of  the  journal  is  unnecessary  and  the 
ends  of  the  axles  are  made  to  a  smooth  finish  so  as  not  to  cut  the 
disc.  The  journal  brasses  should  be  made  'A  in.  shorter  at  each 
end  in  order  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  friction.  Boxes  of  this 
type  have  run  10?  days  without  oihng  or  repacking  on  a  locomo- 
tive lender  truck  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  The 
makers  claim  that  the  number  of  hot  boxes  will  be  reduced,  that 
the  brasses  will  wear  longer,  thai  the  oil  and  waste  will  be  used 
more  efficiently,  and  that  the  journals  will  not  become  cut  where 
this  box  is  used. 


STATE  RAILWAYS  TO  THE  RESCUE. 

The  great  drought  in  Europe  so  reduced  the  crops  that  the  rail- 
ways, at  least  in  Germany  and  Austria,  have  feh  constrained  to 
come  to  the  help  o(  consumers  by  great  reductions  of  rates,  es- 
pecially on  forage.  The  Prussian  Stale  Railways  have  an- 
nounced such  reductions,  effective  until  next  July.  Some  exam- 
ples will  show  how  great  they  are.  Forage  barley  from  Thorn, 
on  the  border  of  Russian  Poland,  to  Berlin,  in  carloads  of  22,040 
lbs.  is  carried  for  $22.85,  instead  of  the  regular  rate  of  J37.60. 
The  distance  is  238  miles  by  one  line  and  246  by  another,  and 
the  reduced  rate  is  101-3  cents  per  100  lbs.  To  Magdeburg,  88 
miles  further,  the  carload  rate  is  reduced  from  $55.45  to  $32.50— 
from  25.2  to  14.8  cents  per  100  lbs.,  Ihc  distance  being  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  that  from  Chicago  to  New  York.  For 
Indian  corn,  which  comes  chiefly  from  this  country,  but  to  some 
extent  also  from  Hungary  and  Argentina,  the  rate,  which  was 
$32,84  per  carload  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  178  miles,  is  re- 
duced to  $17.61,  or  from  14.9  to  8  cents  per  100  lbs.  From  Oder- 
burg,  on  the  Austrian  frontier,  through  which  imports  from 
Hungary  come,  to  Magdeburg,  a  long  haul  (for  Germany)  of 
571  miles,  the  rale  on  corn  is  reduced  from  $68,78  to  $35.46  per 
carload,  the  reduced  rate  being  16  cents  per  100  lbs. 

Other  forage  is  carried  at  one-half  the  regular  rates,  as,  for 
instance;  Bran,  from  Thorn  to  Berlin,  pays  $10  per  carload  in- 
stead of  $20,  bringing  the  rate  down  to  4.5  cents  per  100  lbs., 
reminding  one  of  rates  made  in  competition  with  the  Erie  canal, 
the  distance  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  however,  being  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  from  Thorn  to  Berlin. 

Heretofore  when  reductions  in  rates  on  forage  have  been  made 
in  Prussia  because  of  scarcity,  they  have  applied  only  to  ship- 
ments to  farmers  and  .stock  growers.  This  time  Ihey  are  gen- 
eral. It  is  hoped  that  the  low  rate  on  Indian  corn  will  cause  it 
to  be  used  in  distilleries  instead  of  potatoes,  which  are  very 
largely  used  for  making  spirits,  the  sandy  lands  of  North  Ger- 
many being  better  for  potatoes  than  for  grain.  This  year  the 
potato  crop  has  suffered,  especially  from  the  drought,  and  it  is 
desirable  that  it  shall  be  saved  for  food  so  far  as  possible,  it 
forming  always  a  very  large  part  of  the  diet  of  the  working 
population.  The  rates  on  potatoes  are  reduced  50  per  cent.  This 
makes  a  charge  of  4yi  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  kingdom,  from  Eyiau  to  Dortmund,  579  miles.  A 
large  reduction  Is  also  made  in  rates  on  sea  fish  from  North 
Sea  ports  inland,  to  take  the  place,  so  far  as  may  be,  of  the  most 
which  cannot  be  fattened  this  fall. 

A  still  further  reduction  in  rates  Is  made  on  shipments  to  town 
officers,  charitable  organizations,  clubs,  etc.,  which  sell  at  cost 
price. 

Until  May  reductions  are  made  also  in  the  raw  materials  for 
making  artificial  manures  and  on  the  manures  themselves.  The 
drought  has  prevented  the  growth  of  the  green  manures  which 
are  usually  plowed  in,  and  it  is  argued  that  a  much  greater 
consumption  ol  other  manures  is  required  to  make  up  for  them. 


These  reductions  will  doubtless  reduce  the  gross  earnings  by 
some  millions  for  some  nine  months,  but  will  perhaps  prevent  a 
more  serious  loss  later  on.  The  Prussian  railways  have  had  a- 
considerable  increase  in  gross  earnings  so  far  this  year,  and,  it 
is  said  (expenses  are  not  reported  till  the  close  of  the  year),  for 
some  months  no  considerable  increase  in  expenses.  They  are- 
thus  in  condition  to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  profits  for  a  time. 
Baden  and  Bavaria,  and  by  this  time  probably  other  German 
states,  have  followed  Prussia  in  these  measures,  and  Austria  has- 
engaged  to  do  something,  although  it  is  badly  in  need  of  all  that 
its  state  railways  can  bring  in. 

One  result  of  the  drought  has  been  noticeable.  With  so  great 
a  reduction  of  production  we  might  expect  also  a  reduction  in 
traffic.  But  the  drought  has  made  the  water  so  low  in  the  rivers- 
which  empty  in  the  North  Sea  that,  their  navigation  has  been 
interrupted,  and  millions  of  tons  usually  floated  down  have  been 
diverted  to  the  railways,  which  have  had  a  shortage  of  cars 
when  normally,  after  the  acquisitions  of  late  years,  they  should 
have  had  a  surplus.  The  beet  harvest,  which  presses  them  great- 
ly in  October  usually,  is  now  on,  and  is  so  light  that  they  will 
probably  be  relieved  earlier  than  usual.  The  effect  of  this  light 
crop  has  already  been  felt  in  the  price  of  sugar  in  America. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 


Gabriel  C.  Valverde  has  applied  to  the  Bolivian  government 
for  permission  to  build  a  branch  line  from  a  convenient  point 
on  the  Arica-Viacha  Railway  to  Oruro.  Mr.  Valverde  plans  to- 
carry  out  the  work  at  his  own  expense,  without  guaranty  from 
the  government. 

The  Swiss  State  Railways  are  earning  a  little  more  this  year 
than  last,  but  substantially  the  whole  increase  is  absorbed  by 
larger  expenses,  the  gain  In  net  for  seven  months  is  little  more 
than  ]/i  per  cent.  Most  requests  (or  additional  passenger  trains, 
etc.,  have  been  refused,  as  the  authorities  see  the  need  of  great 
economy  for  some  time  to  come. 

Russia  was  fairly  beginning  to  equip  itself  with  railways  down 
to  the  lime  of  the  Japanese  war;  but  since  that  time  it  has 
added  comparatively  little  to  its  mileage.  In  I88S  it  had  15,911 
miles  in  its  Immense  territory,  the  part  of  which  in  Europe 
alone  has  two-thirds  the  area  of  the  United  States.  It  added 
2,792  mites  to  this  in  the  next  five  years.  3,789  miles  from  1890 
to  1895,  and  then  no  less  than  11,204  miles  from  1895  to  1900, 
when  it  bid  fair  to  be  the  great  field  (or  railway  building  for 
at  least  a  decade  or  two.  But  with  the  war  came  a  setback,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement  of  the  mileage  opened 
in  each  of  the  last  (our  years  reported:  In  1906,  1,561  miles; 
in  1907,  1,053  miles;  in  1908,  280  miles,  and  in  1909,  2&2  miles; 
or  3,156  miles  in  four  years,  and  nearly  half  of  that  in  the  first 
of  them.  There  has  been,  however,  a  considerable  amount  of 
second-track  added  and  other  improvements,  more  needed, 
probably,  than  new  road.    This  gives  Russia  41,681  miles  in  all. 

There  appears  to  be  a  boom  in  Japan  In  respect  to  light  rail- 
ways, since  the  passing  of  the  light  railway  subsidy  law  In  August 
last  year.  Applications  filed  for  charters  number  136,  with  a 
total  mileage  of  1,952  and  a  capital  of  over  $SOW)0.000.  Up  to 
the  present  time  charters  have  been  granted  to  66  companies,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  about  $21,450,000.  New  applications 
continue  to  reach  the  railway  board  at  a  rapid  pace  and  it  is 
expected  that  by  next  April  double  the  number  now  registered 
will  have  been  received.  It  may  Interest  manufacturers  having 
dealings  with  Japanese  railways  to  know  that  the  railway  board 
has  recently  been  reorganized  and  is  now  under  direct  control  of 
the  minister-president.  The  business  connected  with  the  South 
Manchuria  Railway  has  been  separated  from  the  board  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colonial  bureau.  The  railway 
board  controls  all  business  relating  to  the  state  railways  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  business  relating  to  private  railways,  light 
railways  and  tramways.  .    .  . 
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VT/^  ^^^^  '>^c  obliged  to  postpone  the  publication  of  the  pa- 
"'  pers  submitted  in  the  contest  on  "Methods  of  Keeping 
Cost  Data  for  Maintenance  of  Way  Work"  until  next  month, 
because  of  lack  of  space,  resulting  from  the  publication  of  the 
report  of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Association  convention  at 
St.  Louis.  This  action  will  .allow  the  judges  more  time  to  care- 
fully consider  the  variout  papers,  as  the  subject  treated  in  this 
contest  is  one  of  the  most  important  we  have  covered  up  to  this 
time.  Nine  papers  were  submitted  in  the  contest,  and  the  best 
papers  will  be  published  in  the  November  Maintenance  of  Way 
section,  together  with  the  names  of  the  successful  contestants. 
Because  of  the  postponement  of  this  contest,  the  competition  on 
Construction  Kinks,  which  it  was  originally  announced  would 
close  on  November  1,  will  not  close  until  November  25.  A  large 
number  of  kinks  arising  from  a  wide  variety  of  conditions  should 
be  received  in  this  contest.  The  field  embraces  all  devices  or 
methods  resulting  in  a  saving  of  time  or  labor,  or  a  gain  in  ef- 
ficiency and  adapted  to  handling  any  feature  of  construction  or 
reconstruction  work,  from  the  clearing  of  the  right-of-way  to  the 
ballasting  of  the  completed  track,  except  those  relating  to  bridge 
and  concrete  work,  which  will  come  within  the  limits  of  an- 
other competition.  Frizes  of  $25  and  $15  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  two  contributions,  and  all  other  contributions  submitted 
which  are  accepted  and  printed  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
space  rates.  Kinks  should  be  sent  to  the  Civil  Engineering 
Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Casetle,  417  South  Dearborn  street, 
Chicago,  not  later  than  November  25. 

'X'HE  difficulty  met  by  the  Bridge  and  Building  Association  in 
'■  getting  out  the  committee  reports  in  time  for  publication 
before  the  convention  has  in  a  measure  been  common  to  other 
associations.  Coupled  with  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  for 
investigation  accompanying  the  assignment  of  a  member  to  a 
place  on  a  committee,  there  is  a  distinct  duty  to  be  performed, 
and  an  incomplete  or  delayed  report  is  but  a  partial  fulfillment 
of  the  obligation.  For  the  association  to  secure  full  benefit  from 
a  report  it  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  in  time  for 
him  to  have  it  printed  and  mailed  so  as  to  reach  the  members 
several  days  in  advance  of  the  convention.  The  members  then 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  the  report  and  are  prepared  to 
discuss  it  intelligently  at  the  convention.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  members  secure  their  first  knowledge  of  a  report  when  it 
is  read  at  the  convention,  and  have  no  copies  before  them, 
the  discussion  is  very  likely  to  be  incomplete,  and  vital  points 
will  be  overlooked.  The  more  valuable  a  report  is,  the  greater 
is  the  necessity  that  the  members  have  it  in  hand  a  sufficient 
time  in  advance  of  the  convention  for  them  to  absorb  its  contents. 
Again,  the  forwarding  of  reports  to  the  secretary  at  the  last 
minute  complicates  matters  for  him,  as  he  is  burdened  at  that 
time  with  the  many  other  details  incident  to  preparation  for  the 
convention  and  cannot  give  the  time  to  the  final  arrangement  of 
the  reports  which  he  would  be  able  to  give  if  they  were  sent  in 
earlier.  It  is  important  that  the  individual  committee  chair- 
man co-operate  wiih  him  in  this  regard.  The  delay  of  sending 
in  reports  is  largely  due  to  lack  of  committee  organization 
early  in  the  year.  In  many  cases  little  work  is  done  until  late 
in  the  season  and  the  convention  is  at  hand  before  the  members 
realize  it.  A  study  of  the  methods  followed  by  those  commit- 
tees whose  reports  were  completed  in  proper  time  will  generally 
show  that  these  were  organized  and  began  the  collection  of  their 
material  soon  after  their  appointment.  In  this  way  they  are 
able  to  compile  the  report  gradually  without  undue  exertion 
on  the  .part  of  any  member  and  complete  their  work  in  proper 
season.  These  associations  are  built  up  and  maintained  because 
of  the  benefits  received  by  the  individual  members  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  subjects  and  the  exchange  of  ideas  along  the  lines 
of   their  work.     Every  efTort    should  be   made   to    secure   the 


greatest  benefits  for  the  membership  at  large,  and  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  accomplishing  this  is  the  thorough 
preparation  of  all  committee  reports  in  advance. 

THERE  are  many  conditions  under  which  it  is  either  neces- 
sary or  more  advantageous  to  handle  work  by  force  ac- 
count, because  of  the  difficulty  of  measuring  the  amount  of 
work  done  on  other  than  the  day  basis.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  the  three  following  conditions  arose  in  connection  with 
the  rebuilding  of  a  large  yard  recently.  It  was  necessary  to  do 
a  small  amount  of  grading  along  a  busy  ladder  where  the  inter- 
ference due  to  switching  was  heavy  and  so  irregular  that  the 
contractor  could  not  estimate  closely  on  it  In  another  place 
it  was  advisable  to  start  a  portion  of  the  work  before  all  plans 
were  definitely  decided  on  and  the  amount  to  be  done  was  not 
definitely  known.  In  the  third  case  the  work  consisted  of  light 
and  uneven  grading,  which  it  was  impossible  to  measure  ac- 
curately on  a  yardage  basis.  Under  such  conditions,  where 
payment  is  made  for  the  actual  force  employed,  it  is  necessary 
that  accurate  records  be  kept  by  both  the  contractor  and  the 
engineer  or  other  railway  representative  in  charge.  Usually 
each  keeps  a  separate  record  and  little  or  no  attempt  is  made 
to  see  that  they  agree,  with  the  result  that  when  the  conractor 
receives  his  estimate  he  frequently  finds  discrepancies  and  com- 
plains of  under  payment.  To  avoid  this  constant  trouble,  work 
is  often  let  by  contract  at  an  increased  cost.  Any  method 
which  will  eliminate  such  disputes  is  of  distinct  advantage  to 
both  parties,  and  it  is  surprising  that  some  plan  such  as  that 
described  elsewhere  in  this  issue  by  Mr.  Woollner  is  not  in 
more  general  use.  The  engineer,  or  inspector,  and  the  con- 
tractor each  makes  his  daily  record  of  the  force  employed ;  by 
checking  these  reports  against  each  other  daily,  discrepancies 
can  be  eliminated  while  the  details  are  fresh  in  their  minds. 
By  attaching  the  signatures  of  both  to  the  report  it  is  made 
final  for  that  day,  and  neither  can  go  back  of  it.  This  system 
has  been  given  a  thorough  test  in  the  construction  of  the  North- 
western Pacific,  where  a  large  amount  of  force  account  was 
necessary,  such  as  building  roads  into  the  line  and  hauling  in 
company  material,  and  has  been  found  to  work  out  very  satis- 
factorily. 


IT  is  a  common  tendency  of  the  section  foremen  to  gather  up 

*  all  the  material  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  for  some  possible 
emergency;  and  it  requires  careful  supervision  on  the  part  of 
the  roadmaster  or  supervisor  to  keep  down  the  amount  thus  ac- 
cumulated. Small  quantities  of  material  left  over  from  relaying 
rail  or  from  construction  jobs  seldom  find  their  way  back  to 
the  storehouse,  but  are  put  away  by  the  nearest  section  fore- 
man against  the  day  when  he  will  need  them,  which  perhaps 
may  not  come  for  a  year.  These  quantities  may  be  small  in- 
dividually, but  in  the  aggregate  they  become  a  large  amount  on  an 
entire  system.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  investigation  on  almost 
any  road  will  show  many  ways  in  which  money  is  tied  up  in 
reserve  stock  which  could  be  released  without  any  detriment 
whatever  to  the  service.  One  large  western  road  a  year  ago 
changed  from  the  practice  of  placing  an  emergency  rail  at  every 
mile-post  to  the  practice  of  placing  one  every  two  miles,  and 
in  this  way  released  over  $30,000  worth  of  rail.  Many  roads 
keep  at  each  tool  house  a  frog  and  a  set  of  switchpoints,  together 
with  other  material  to  provide  for  emergencies ;  others  simply 
keep  one  complete  set  of  the  materials  used  on  the  division  at 
some  central  point  ready  for  shipment  wherever  needed.  This 
material  should  be  placed  on  some  platform  where  i^  pan  be 
readily  loaded  on  cars,  or,  better  still,  it  may  be  kept  loaded  on 
a  car  ready  for  quick  movement,  and  without  the  necessity  of 
waiting  for  men  to  load  it.  Practically  every,  road  has  car;  which 
are  not  fit  for  c 


:aUy  every,  road  has  cars  whicl 
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this  way.  By  such  methods  much  of  tlie  emergency  material 
ordinarily  kept   along  ihe   line   can   be    returned   to   ihe  store- 

SECTION     FOREMEN'S    MEETINGS. 

'T'HE  practice  of  calling  together  the  section  and  extra  gang 
*  foremen  at  regular  intervals  for  instruction  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  topics  directly  connected  with  their  work  is  of  such 
value  to  both  the  men  and  the  company  that  it  is  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  adopted.  The  only  reason  why  it 
is  net  appears  to  be  that  many  roadmasters  and  other  officers 
in  charge  of  track  work  do  not  know  the  possibilities  of  such 
meetings.  Other  departments  have  had  statf  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions for  J  cars,  but  they  have  not  been  common  in  the  main- 
tenance department.  On  most  divisions  the  train  service  is  such 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  foremen  to  assemble  at  a  central  point 
in  Ihe  morning  and  return  home  in  the  evening.  In  some  cases 
these  meetings  are  held  on  Sundays  when  they  can  gather  with- 
out leaving  their  work.  At  other  places  they  cotne  together 
during  the  week,  leaving  their  gangs  in  charge  of  assistant  fore- 
men for  the  day.  It  is  considered  thai  the  gain  in  knowledge 
and  in  interest  in  their  work  by  the  foremen  more  than  com- 
pensate for  the  time  spent. 

Such  meetings  are  of  value  in  several  ways.  A  general  dis- 
cussion of  any  track  tcpic  liy  20  or  30  foremen  is  certain  to 
bring  oi:t  many  ideas  rew  to  the  majority  of  them.  Such  *dis- 
eussiors  are  of  special  value  to  ihe  younger  foremen,  who  pick 
up  many  points  by  listening  to  the  older  men.  The  meetings  also 
afford  an  opportunity  to  those  in  charge  of  track  work  to  in- 
struct the  men  regarding  new  devices  and  to  talk  with  them  con- 
cerning general  track  standards,  which  tend  to  promote  uniform- 
ity of  work.  An  opportunity  is  also  afforded  for  men  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  operating  department  to  meet  with  the 
foremen  and  talk  with  them  about  matters  of  mutual  interest, 
the  result  being  better  cc-operatirn.  Last  spring  on  a  road  on 
which  a  reduction  of  force  was  ordered  the  roadmaster  took 
advantage  of  such  a  meeting  to  explain  the  situation  fully  and 
to  ask  the  foremen  how  many  men  they  could  let  go  and  still 
maintain  the  track  safely.  After  studying  the  matter  carefully 
the  foremen  figured  out  where  they  could  reduce  their  forces  the 
required  amount  without  impairment  of  the  service.  In  this 
way  the  foremen  shared  the  responsibility  with  those  above 
them  and  did  not  lose  interest  in  their  work,  as  so  often  hap- 
pens when  they  suddenly  receive  arbitrary  orders  to  reduce 
forces. 

On  the  Erie,  foremen's  meetirgs  were  begun  last  winter,  and 
held  regularly  until  summer  work  was  begun.  These  were  at- 
tended by  the  engineer  c  f  maintenance  of  way,  division  super- 
intendent, division  engineer,  supervisor  of  track,  supervisor  of 
bridges  and  buildings,  supervisor  of  signals,  and  all  of  the  fore- 
men in  their  different  departments.  In  the  morning  the  officials 
talked  Id  the  men  (n  the  problems  of  handling  labor  and  mate- 
rial, and  regarding  efficient  methcds  of  work.  In  the  afternoon 
each  foreman  was  required  to  tell  of  the  most  serious  condi- 
tions existing  on  his  section  or  territory,  of  which  he  felt  he 
had  reason  to  complain.  In  some  instances  their  complaints  were 
found  to  be  groundless.  In  other  cases  there  were  found  to  be 
good  reasons  for  them,  and  the  conditions  were  accordingly 
remedied.  Such  good  results  were  secured  that  it  is  planned  to 
resume  the  meetings  this  fall. 

One  advantage  of  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  men  is  that 
they  afford  them  a  chance  for  a  little  recreation  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  other  men's  track.  The  section  foreman's  outlook 
is  very  restricted  at  best,  and  he  has  few  opportunities  to  know 
how  other  track  men  are  doing  their  work.  The  Union  Pacific 
had  a  practice  several  years  ago  of  having  all  section  foremen 
on  a  roadmaster's  district  meet  the  annual  inspection  when  it 
came  on  that  district  and  go  over  it  with  the  train.  In  this  way 
each  foreman  was  enabled  to  see  Ihe  condition  of  every 
nt/icr  f.,rcm,in's  track,  and  also  to  hear  the 


cisms  of  inspecting  officials,  thereby  securing  much  valuable  in- 
formation. While  for  some  reason  these  trips  were  discontinued 
sometime  ago,  the  old  foremen  still  talk  about  them  and  about 
what  they  learned  on  "the  special." 

MAINTENANCE    WORK    BY    CONTRACT 

'  I  'HK  tendency  to  contract  certain  portions  of  maintenance 
*  of  way  work  is  gainin.?  ground  today,  and  a  number  of 
roads  are  using  this  method  experimentally  on  work  which 
has  heretofore  been  done  exclusively  by  company  employees. 
The  declining  efficiency  of  the  foreman  as  well  as  of  the  laborer 
indicates  forcibly  the  need  cf  some  change  in  the  way  of  doing 
this  work.  The  average  laborer  lakes  little  interest  in  what  he 
is  doing,  and  does  no  more  than  the  foreman  requires  of  hini. 
Any  method  which  will  awaken  the  interest  of  the  average 
trackman  and  foreman  results  in  more  and  better  work.  It  is 
in  arousing  this  interest  that  the  letting  out  of  work  by  con- 
tract attains  its  principal  advantage.  In  the  instance  of  put- 
ting in  rock  ballast  on  the  Michigan  Central,  referred  to  else- 
where in  this  issue,  the  road  is  getting  more  work  done  per 
man  than  formerly  and  at  a  considerably  decreased  cost,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  contractor  is  making  a  reasonable  profit. 
He  is  spurred  on  by  the  knowledge  that  his  profits  depend  di- 
rectly on  the  amount  of  track  ballasted,  and  he  secures  more 
work  from  his  men  than  he  would  if  acting  as  a  foreman  for 
the  railway.  By  cmplcying  men  of  his  own  nationality,  as  in 
this  case,  he  also  understands  them  better  and  is  able  to  hatidle 
his  force  more  successfully  than  if  handicapped  by  having  an 
interpreter.  At  the  same  time,  the  proper  standard  of  work  is 
maintained  by  placing  a  company  inspector  on  the  ground. 
The  greatest  advantages  of  a  method  of  this  kind  are  secured 
by  letting  the  work  out  in  contracts  of  such  small  size  that  the 
contractor  is  able  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  immediate  work. 
The  letting  of  a  large  ccntracl  to  one  company  would  result  in 
the  foreman  l>earing  the  same  relation  to  the  contractor  that 
he  now  bears  to  the  railway.  The  personal  interest  he  has  in 
the  profits  bears  a  very  important  relation  to  the  efficiency  he 
secures.  On  several  other  roads  ballasting  work  has  been  dune 
hy  contract  for  a  number  cf  years  under  similar  arrangements 
and  with  good  results.  There  are  several  other  classes  of  main- 
tenance work  to  which  the  same  principles  will  apply.  One  east- 
ern road  let  a  contract  last  spring  for  the  renewal  of  ties  on  a 
certain  district,  and.  while  the  contract  had  to  be  canceled  early 
in  the  season  because  of  labor  troubles  with  the  contractor,  it 
is  planned  to  tr>-  the  same  arrangement  next  year.  Another 
detail  which  can  frequently  be  contracted  is  mowing  weeds 
along  the  right-of-way.  There  are  large  areas  on  which  the 
weeds  are  cut  by  hand  where  they  could  be  cut  by  a  farmer 
with  a  team  and  mower  at  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  hand  work.  Other  large  areas  can  be  leveled  off 
so   that   they   can   be   mowed   in   this   way   at   a   greatly   reduced 


One  of  the  largest  fields  for  economy  is 
repairs  to  depots  and  other  buildings  to  local  workmen,  in- 
stead of  sending  company  employees  from  division  headquarters 
probably  100  miles  away.  It  is  manifestly  cheaper  to  hire  a 
local  carpenter  to  repair  a  leak  in  a  roof  or  to  put  a  new  lock 
in  a  door  than  to  have  a  man  spend  a  day  on  the  road  each  way 
to  do  a  couple  of  hours'  work.  In  such  a  case  the  expense  of 
doing  the  actual  work  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  total 
cost,  .^gain,  in  handling  such  work  much  time  is  often  lost 
either  in  waiting  for  small  amounts  of  supplies  cr  in  sending 
men  to  unload  small-  amounts  of  material  before  the  work  can 
be  started.  The  F.rie  has  given  the  subject  of  contracting  main- 
tenance work  careful  attention,  and  has  adopted  it  in  several 
instances.  In  handling  repairs  to  buildings  a  local  contractor 
submits  his  bid,  and  after  it  is  approved  by  the  division  engi- 
neer he  is  allowed  to  proceed  with  Ihe  work.  For  all  amounts 
under  $25  he  is  paid  at  once  by  the  station  agent  from  the  funds 
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ENGINEERING    ARTICLES    SINCE    SEPTEMBER     16. 

T^HE  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
^  maintenance  of  way  men  and  to  which  readers  of  the 
maintenance  of  way  section  may  wish  to  refer  have  appeared  in 
the  issues  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  since  September  IS; 

Farm  Communities  and  Permanent  Railway  Labor. — The  rela- 
liofl  of  economic  conditions  in  the  fcreign  settlements  in  our 
cities  and  the  colonization  movements  in  our  rural  communities 
to  the  supply  of  track  laborers  is  tcuched  on  in  an  article  by 
Alice  Bennett  on  page  560  of  the  issue  of  September  22.  Edi- 
torial comment  on  this  subject  appears  on  page  547  of  the  same 

The  building  of  the  Alaska  Northern  Railway  ts  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  possibilities  of  railway  construction  in  a  country 
which  it  is  usually  thought  presents  insurmountable  difficulties 
to  railway  construction  and  operation.  The  territory  traversed 
by  this  line,  some  of  the  difficulties  in  its  construction  and 
operation,  and  its  possibilities  for  future  traffic  are  described  in 
an  illustrated  article  in  the  issue  of  September  22,  page  561. 

Trackmen's  Strikes. — A  news  note  concerning  a  strike  of 
maintenance  of  way  employees  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  and  other  track  labor  news  appears  on  page  566 
oE  the  issue  of  September  22,  and  page  603  of  the  i^sue  of 
September  29. 

Tonnage   Rating  of  Locomotives   on   the   Burlington. — .An  ab,-^. 
stract  of  Bulletin  No.  138  of  the  American  Railway  Enginceriufe' 
Association,   by   M.   H.   Wickhorst,   was  printed   in   the   issue   of 
September    29,    page    592.      The    article    outlines    in    detail    the 
method  of  equaling  tonnage  rates  on  the  Burlington. 

The  construction  details  of  a  concrete  engine  house  built 
for  the  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  at  Joliet,  III.,  are  given  in  an 
illustrated  article  on  page  597  of  the   issue  of  September  29. 

The  structural  details  and  a  general  description  of  the  steel 
barge  Mastodon  built  for  Morgan's  Ijjuisiana  &  Texas  Railroad 
&  Steamship  Company  for  service  in  transferring  passenger 
and  freight  trains  across  the  Mississippi  at  New  Orleans  are 
given  in  an  illustrated  article  in  the  issue  of  September  29, 
page  600. 

The  Rail  Situation. — An  editorial  comment  on  the  immediate 
need  of  improvement  in  rail  specitica lions  to  guard  against  the 
numerous  accidents  caused  by  rail  failures  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  October  6,  page  627, 

Addresses  lo  Engineering  Students. — A  review  of  a  book 
just  published  by  Waddell  &  Harrington,  including  a  number  of 
addresses  to  engineering  students  by  prominent  educators,  was 
published  on  page  628  of  the  issue  of  October  6. 

New  Vork  Central's  West  Side  Improvements  in  New  York 
City.— Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for  improving  the  west 
water  front  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  occupied  by 
the  freight  tracks  of  the  New  York  Central.  The  New  York 
legislature  has  passed  bills  prescribing  the  general  plan  for 
this  improvement,  which  must  be  finished  within  six  years. 
The  detailed  plan  submitted  by  the  railway  company  for  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  legislature  was  described  in  an  illus- 
trated article   in  the  issue  of  October  6,  page  636. 

The  installment  of  the  series  of  Letters  from  an  Old  Railway 
Official  to  His  Son,  a  General  Manager,  which  appeared  on 
page  638  of  the  issue  of  October  6,  contained  some  very  inter- 
esting comments  on  railway  construction  work  and  the  handling 
of  contracts. 

Rapid  Bridge  Work  on  the  Boston  &  Albany.— The  Boston 
&  Albany  has  developed  some  advanced  methods  of  replacing 
bridges,  one  of  which  was  described  in  the  issue  of  May  5, 
1911.  The  latest  example  of  this  class  of  work  was  the  re- 
placing of  a  bridge  at  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  which  is  de- 
scribed in  an  illustrated  article  on.  page  639  of  the  issue  of 
October  6. 

Construction  Work  on  the  Cleveland  Short  Line. — The  build- 
ing of  the  Cleveland  Short  Line  around  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  has  involved  widely  different  and  extremely  difficult  prob- 


lems in  engineering,  including  all  the  common  problems  of  tun- 
neling, bridging  and  track  elevation  and  many  new  ones  aris- 
ing from  the  location  of  the  line  through  the  city.  The  inier- 
esting  features  of  this  work  are  described  in  an  illustrated  article 
on  page  70S  of  the  issue  of  October  13. 


U^tiere  to  the  Sjiiton 


RENEWING    TIES    TO    FACE. 


Chichco,   October   10,   1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette; 

The  method  of  renewing  ties  to  face  advocated  by  R.  P.  Trabue 
in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle  of  August  18  is  of  direct 
interest  to  all  track  men,  and  is  a  subject  worthy  of  careful  con- 
sideration. The  practicability  of  this  method  depends  largely 
on  other  track  conditions,  such  as  the  kind  of  ballast  used,  the 
average  life  of  the  rail  and  the  life  of  the  tie.  Mr.  Trabue's  ex- 
perience has  evidently  been  with  rock  ballasted  track,  and  the 
advantage  of  a  complete  renewal  to  face  is  greater  on  such  track 
than  when  gravel  or  other  more  easily  worked  ballast  is  used. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  annual  disturbance  of  rock 
ballast  is  disastrous  to  good  riding  track  unless  a  large  amount 
of  labor-  is  expended. 

On  account  of  the  size  of  the  equipment  used  today  it  is 
found  that  even  when  the  quality  of  the  sleel  is  good  the  life 
of  the  rail  very  frequently  is  about  equal  to  the  life  of  the  ties. 
For  this  reason  many  roads  are  in  a  way  following  the  same 
plan  as  Mr.  Trabue  i"  taking  specia'  pains  to  see  that  the  track 
is  put  in  first-class  shape  at  the  time  the  rail  is  renewed.  All 
ties  that  will  net  last  three  or  four  years  are  removed,  the  track 
is  surfaced  so  that  all  ties  have  an  even  bearing,  and  it  is  put  up 
to  good  gage  o;i  tie  plates.  Tn  this  way  a  permanent  structure 
is  approached,  and  but  little  work  in  the  way  of  tie  renewals 
and  gaging  is  left  for  the  section  men  to  do  during  the  life  of 
the  rail,  while  the  amount  of  extras  to  he  done,  most  of  which 
ordinarily  rcitiaiii  undone  because  of  the  press  of  other  duties,  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  proper 
gaging  of  ihe  new  rail.  If  it  is  laid  to  accurate  gage  the  sec- 
tion foreman  will  make  a  special  effoit  to  keep  it  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  (he  gage  is  left  bad  the  section  foreman  with  his 
small  gang  is  not  apt  to  regage  it,  and  even  if  he  does  the  rail 
is  frequently  worn  out  before  he  gels  over  the  entire  section. 
Under  this  method  of  permanent  construction  in  relaying  steel  it 
is  possible  to  use  crushed  stone  ballast  with  but  httle  additional 
cost  for  future  maintenance,  as  (here  is  no  question  but  that 
crushed  stone  holds  the  track  in  shape  longer  than  other  bal- 
last; and  with  ihe  track  properly  pul  up  on  a  sclid  sub-grade 
when  the  steel  is  laid,  it  should  need  no  further  general  sur- 
facing during  the  life  of  the  rail.  The  amount  of  picking  up  of 
low  spots  is  also  reduced  lo  a  minimum.  Ordinarily  about  three 
months  of  the  best  part  of  the  year  is  spent  on  lie  renewal  work 
alone,  leaving  little  time  for  the  numerous  other  important  de- 
tails necessary  for  proper  maintenance.  ■  With  such  a  method  of 
construction  section  forces  are  able  to  devote  more  time  to 
tightening  bolts  and  keeping  crossings,  station  grounds  and  right 
of  way  in  good  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantage  of  a  complete  renewal  of  ties 
is  not  so  great  on  a  light  traffic  line,  where  the  life  o(  the  rail 
exceeds  the  life  of  the  tie,  which  is  the  case  on  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  mileage  of  this  country.  It  will  probably  frequently 
happen,  in  the  ca^e  of  the  complete  renewal  system,  that.  «hen 
ties  have  about  reached  their  limit,  business  will  suddenly  fall 
off,  and  the  management  '  wit!  suggest  "getting  along  another 
year."  This  would  certainly  not  be  a  safe  thing  to  do,  but,  nev- 
ertheless, as  long  as  records  of  expenditures  are  maintained  at 
the  expense  of  the  track,  this  slate  of  affair?  i 
the  complete  renewal  system  is  ittiStl  by  V_tL 
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CONSTRUCTION    WORK    ON    MILWAUKEE    BELT    SEC-  about  finished,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  turned  over  for  operation 

TION  OP  THE  MILWAUKEE,  SPARTA  A  in  a  short  time. 

NORTHWESTERN.  The  belt  line  leaves  the  Madison  division  of  the  Chicago  & 

North   Western   about   one   mile   west   of   West   Allis,   running 

In  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  northerly  tor  about  eight  miles  to  a  connection  with  the  main 

Northwestern,  a  low-grade  line  from  Lindwerm,  Wis.,  to  Sparta,  line  of  the  new  Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  Northwestem.    The  line  is 

the   Chicago  &   North   Western   has  added   a   belt   connection  double  track  with  a  maximum  grade  of  OS  per  cent.,  comptn- 

around  the  dty  of  Milwaukee,  to  eliminate  the  congestion  of  sated,  and  is  laid  with  90-lb.  rail  and  gravel  ballast    The  prb- 

traffic  in  that  dty  and  to  open  a  strip  of  territory  desirable  for  dpal  construction  features  are  the  Butler  yard  and  engine  ter- 

industrial  development     The  relation  of  this  belt  line  to  the  minal  and  the  structures  over  the  Menominee  river,  the  two  divi- 

North   Western's  operation  in  the  vidnity  of  Milwaukee  was  sions  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  and  the 

shown  in  an  illustrated  article  in  the  Railway  Age  GattUe  of  electric    line    of    the    Milwaukee    Electric    Railway    &    Light 

February  24,  1911,  page  354.    This  section  of  the  new  road  is  now  Company. 
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The  terminal  lay-out  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  highway 
crossing  at  the  new  town  site  of  Butler.  Although  the  grades 
have  not  yet  been  separated  at  this  crossing,  it  is  probable  that 
the  road  will  be  carried  overhead  on  a  steel  viaduct.  The  clas- 
sification yard  is  south  of  this  point  and  the  repair  yard  and  shop 


chine  shop,  storehouse,  sand  bin,  coal  chute,  blacksmith  shop  and 
air  brake  room,  paint  shop,  ofhce  building  and  club  house.  The 
engine  house  is  the  company's  standard  90-ft.  brick  house  having 
a  60-stall  circle.  The  two  openings,  a  single  track  from  the 
classification  yard  and  a  double  track  from  the  engine  leads, 
occupy  the  space  of  three  stalls,  leaving  57  stalls  for  service. 


Store  Noust— 


Shopi. 


Repair  Yard  and   Engii 


building  group  are 
grade  and  contains 
is  laid  with  ?2-lb.  ra 
are  laid  13  ft.  cent* 
ders.    The  yard  is 


north.  The  classification  yard  is  on  a  level 
21  tracks  with  a  capacity  of  1,525  cars.  It 
il  on  soft  ties  and  gravel  ballast.  The  tracks 
r  to  center,  with  No.  7  turn-outs  from  lad- 
a  very  light  fill,  the  material  for  which 


;  from  a  cut  about  three  miles  south.     This  cut  furnished 


There  b  a  standard  80-ft.  turntable  on  a  concrete  foundation. 
The  foundation  and  side  walls  up  to  4  ft  5  in.  above  the  base  of 
rail  arc  of  concrete,  and  the  brick  wall  above  the  concrete  is 
16  in.  thick.  The  roof  is  3  in.  x  8  in.  D.  &  M.  planking  covered 
with  5-ply  composite  tar  and  gravel  roofing.  The  running  rails 
in  the  engine  house  are  60-lb.  laid  on  6  in.  x  8  in.  x  24  in.  ties 


Section   of   Roundhi 


about  42.000  cubic  yards,   which  made  all  tills  on   the 

The  repair  yard  has  eight  tracks  spaced  20  ft.  center  tc 
and  is  served  by  a  ladder  at  each  end.  The  group  of  fa 
includes,  in  addition  to  the  roundhouse,  a  power  house  •■ 


8-mile  on  18  centers  set  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  concrete.  The 
house    is    heated   by   blowing  hot   air   through   concrete    ducts 

center,  below  the  track  level  from  a  heating  and  fan  room  adjoining  the 
lildings  house.  The  main  duct  is  laid  just  within  the  inner  circle  of 
nd  ma-      the  engine  house,  and  connects  with  laterals  between  each  pair 
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of  stalls.  Two  openings  from  each  lateral  admit  air  to  the  track 
pits,  the  openings  being  controlled  by  dampers.  The  smoke 
jacks  are  of  a  patented  composition  sold  under  the  trade  name 
Transite.  The  concrete  in  the  foundations  was  placed  from 
three  mixers  inside  the  circle  located  approximately  at  the  third 


Repair  Yard  and  Coaling  Chute  During  Erection. 

points.  The  material  was  brought  in  in  standard  cars  and 
wheeled  to  the  mixers  and  the  concrete  was  wheeled  away  to 
the  forms. 

The   power   house   is   100  ft.   x   109   ft.    10  in.,   divided   into   a 
lioiler  room,  generator  room  and  machine  shop.     There  will  be  a 


The  coal  chute  is  a  frame  structure  on  concrete  foundation  of 
the  standard  automatic  hoist  type,  built  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  8i 
Company,  Chicago.  It  has  a  capacity  of  600  tons  and  provides 
for  coaling  engines  on  two  tracks. 

The  club  house,  which  provides  living  accommodations  for 
trainmen,  is  a  3- story  frame  building  on  concrete  foundation. 
with  slate  roof.  It  contains  IS  double  rooms,  in  addition  to  the 
living  room,  dining  room,  kitchen,  halls,  baths  and  living  quar- 
ters for  the  family  conducting  the  house.  The  building  is 
equipped  with  electric  light,  steam  heat  and  running  water, 

MEN'OMINEE  RIVER   .\IICH. 

The  Menominee  river  is  crossed  just  south  of  the  junction  of 
the  belt  line  and  the  main  line  of  the  Milwaukee.  Sparta  &. 
Northwestern,  and  is  carried  under  the  tracks  in  one  40-ft.  and 
two  32-ft.  concrete  arches.  The  footings  are  on  rock  and  gravel, 
the  maximum  pressure  allowed  being  6.500  Ihs.  per  sq.  ft.  The 
arch  barrels  are  reinforced  in  both  directions  by  ^-in,  corru- 
gated bars  spaced  I  ft.  center  to  center  at  a  uniform  distance  of 


Club  House. 

battery  of  five  boilers  and  a  generator  supplying  electric  power 
for  operating  the  machines  in  the  shops,  for  lighting  all  build- 
ings and  for  operating  the  fan  for  the  beating  system.  The 
power  house  chimney  is  brick.  120  fl.  high  and  7  fl  msxde  di: 
eter  at  the  bottom. 


Power  IHouse;   Mllwaul 


:e,  Sparta  &  North  wetter  n. 

The  panpet  «nlls  are  i 


Menominee  River  Archr 


from  the  inirad^s  of  the  a 
forced  by  4  m  lorrugated  bar  set  \ertiLallj  in  the  back  of  the 
nail  and  h\  similar  bars  placed  bLnzontalh  m  (he  faie  of  the 
I  ill  The  up  stream  piers  are  proM  led  with  60  lb  rails  set  in 
the  snrfice  if  the  ctncrele  as  ice  breakers  the  method  (f  an 
ehoring  these  rails  l>\  2  in  rods  being  sh  «n  in  the  accom 
panying  drawing  The  licks  of  the  anh  barrels  and  bench  and 
paripet  wails  ha*e  a  sm  ih  mortar  tinish  and  were  water 
pro  fei  in  the  f  llowing  n  anner  The  (  ncrete  when  clean  and 
dr>  was  painted  with  a  i  :)at  ->l  isphalt  cut  with  naphtha  or 
tisclene  This  surface  was  Lo\ered  1\  in  of  asphalt  mastic 
made  of  Lne  part  a'lphalt  to  four  p^rts  >f  ckdn  sand  spread  in 
pla  e  an  I  well  smooti  ed  with  sm  ivthing  ir  n:  The  entire  sur 
fa  e  uas  then  m  pped  with  hot  a^i  hilt  and  <iprinkled  with  sand 
]  he  concrete  mixtures  used  in  this  structure  were  as  follows 
\rth  rint,^  copings  and  jiarapet  walls  1/2  4  stine  to  pass  : 
V     in    ring    bench  walls 


rapet   walls    1/2  ' ,  y?ne  to   pass 
a  ^Mft  wdlU   M^i  ItoAc  to  pdss 
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2J4-<<<.  ring:   footings,  1:3:6, 
yardage  in  the  complete 


o  pass  a  2^-in.  ring.    The 
s  approximately  6,000  yards. 

CHrCACO,    MILWAUKEE    ft    ST.    PAUL   CROSSINGS. 

The  La  Crosse  division  and  the  Prairie  du  Chien  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  are  crossed  by  the  belt  line 
on  riveted  through  truss  structures  with  open  trough  floors.  The 
prairie  du  Chien  division  crossing  is  near  a  highway  crossing, 
the  latter  being  spanned  by  the  deck  plate  girder  approach 
sliown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  The  La  Crosse  division 
is  crossed  on  a  double-track  through  riveted  lattice  truss  having 
a  span  of  170  ft.  5^  in.     Cooper's  E50  loading  with  the  impact 


formula   1  —  ML  X  L+D  \ 


determine  live   loads   for 


Longitudinal  plate  girders,  4  ft.  %  ii 
placed  2  ft.  1  in.  inside  of  the  tri 
which  are  built  up  of  plates  and  ang 
and  stiflener  angles  of  these  girders 
vertical  angles  and  connected  by  co 
web  plates  of  the  troughs 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  and  the  ties  laid  directly 
on  these  cover  plates.  Every  fourth  tie  is  held  in  position  by  a 
bolt  and  the  guard  rails  are  bolted  through  the  tics  to  the  sup- 
porting plates.  The  intermediate  troughs  are  llfg  in.  wide, 
center  to  center  of  web  plates,  and   the  troughs  under   panel 


I.  back  to  back  of  angles,  are 
sses,  and  the  floor  troughs, 
les.  are  connected  to  the  web 
Shelf  angles  reinforced  by 
^er  plates  are  riveted  to  the 
;  points  under  each   track,  : 


Half  Section  A  A. 


Half  Sect/on  B  B 
Section!  of  Arch. 


DetaHofAncheragt  for 
60  Lb.  Rails. 


Bearing, 
Shcariii 


longitudinal  girders  and  floor  troughs  at  panel 
intermediate  troughs,  30,000  lbs.  on  each  rail  was 
e   distributed  on  two  ties.     The  unit  stresses  used 


trough  floor  in  this  bridge,  which  requires  only  1 
between  low  steel  and  base  of  rail,  is  typical  of  the 
I  which  the  Chicago  iiKorth  Western  is  using  in 


points  are  1  St.  2  H  in.  wide.  All  troughs  are  1  ft.  6J4  in.  high, 
back  to  back  of  angles.  Drainage  is  provided  by  setting  sec- 
tions of  1-in,  gas  pipe,  1  ft.  3  in.  long,  vertically  in  the  bottom 
cover  plate  at  each  end  of  the  troughs  just  inside  the  girders. 
These  pipes  are  threaded  on  the  lower  end  for  a  length  of  4  in, 
and  are  held  in  place  by  a  hexagonal  nut  above  the  plate.  The 
troughs  are  filled  with  asphalt  mastic  sloped  to  drain  to  these 
openings  at  the  ends  of  the  troughs.  Details  of  this  design  are 
shown  in  the  accompanj^ME  figures.  , 


At  the  point  where  the  belt  line  leaves  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  the  latter  line  is  paralleled  by  a  double  track  electric 
railway  of  the  MilvfaHkee  Electric  Railway  &  Li%V.t  CtswiiKWi 
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These  tracks  are  crossed  overhead  by  the  belt  line  on  a  through 
plate  girder  structure  with  trough  floor.  The  alinement  is  a  6 
deg.  curve  cutting  the  center  line  of  the  electric  road  at  an  angle 
sharper  than  30  deg.  The  girders  are  carried  on  concrete  abut- 
ments, a  concrete  center  pier  and  intermediate  steel  columns. 
The  total  length  of  inside  girders  is  262  ft.  S-16  in,,  and  of  out- 
side girders,  225  ft.  7  11-16  in.    A  clearance  of  20  ft.  above  the 


The  floor  troughs  in  the  section  between  girders  H  and  C, 
which  are  illustrated  herewith,  are  typical  of  the  design  used. 
Gusset  plates  from  girder  stiffener  angles  and  auxiliary  vertical 
angles,  which  are  riveted  to  the  girder  web,  support  floor  beam 
troughs.    The  floor  beam  troughs  have  the  following  section : 

Two   top   covtr   platti,   1054    in.   i   9/16   in.; 


f|«tai*ttdl|4  "-•"' 


Layout  of  Plate  Girder  Bridge;   Milwaukee,  Sparta   &   Northwestern. 


tr;)  oi  r.-.-.l  cf  i!;;  electric  line  is  provided,  and  by  using  the 
iroufii  lloor  construction  the  distance  from  low  steel  to  base  of 
rail  is  reduced  to  2  ft.  7%  in.  The  curved  alinement  and  sharp 
angle  of  intersection  made  necessary  special  designs  at  the  ends 
of  the  girders.  As  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  girders 
D  and  E  support  one  end  of  each  of  "the  floor  troughs  in  the  end 
section,  the  other   ends   resting  on   the  abutments;   girders  H 


Ballast  girders,  built  up  of  a  web  plate  35 
top  and  bottom  angle  5  in.  x  3}4  in.  x  7-16 
these  floor  beam  troughs  parallel  to  and  3 


9/16  in. 

in.  X  7-16 


between 


Croaaing  of  Prairie  du  Chlon  Division, 

and  C,  and  F  and  A,  respectively,  support  opposite  ends  of  floor 
troughs,  and  girders  B  and  G  support  the  outer  ends  of  troughs 
whose  inner  ends  rest  on  the  center  pier.  As  far  as  possible  the 
trougihs  are  perpendicular  to  the  supporting  girders.  The  con- 
ditions of  loading  and  the  unit  stresses  allowed  in  this  design  are 
s  for  the  truss  bridge  described  above.  Girder  H,  the 
heaviest  in  the  structure,  is  made  up  of  the  following 

i\ie    plales: 


Wtsf  £/;vt,en 

Elevation*  of  Qlrders. 

of  the  center  line  of  the  main  girders.  To  these  ballast  girders 
are  riveted  the  secondary  troughs,  4  in.  x  4  tn.  x  7-16  in.  angles 
being  used  for  the  connection.    These  troughs  have  the  follow- 


One  top  cover  pUlc.   \liyi   it 
Two  iDp^  angles,  3  W,  ii 


All  up  troughs  are  filled  with  asphalt  mastic  to  a  depth  of  7  in. 
and  the  surface  sloped  ]-i  in.  to  1  ft  to  drains  at  both  ends  of 
the  troughs.    Stone  ballast  is  laid  over  this  mastic  and  dressed 


L- Asphalt  Mastic. 
Section  ef  Ballast  F/oerentlOrti 
Oatalla  of  Trough  Floor. 


,  End  VimwAA. 
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to  the  section  shown.    The  trough  spacing  is  13  in,  and  11  in.,  and  span  lengths,  but  the  essential  features  in  all  cases  are  the 

center  to  center  of  web  plates  for  up  and  down  troughs,  respec-  same.    The  troughs  that  are  supported  on  an  abutment  or  pier 

dvely,  and  ties  are  spaced  2  ft.  center  to  center,  being  arranged  are  carried  on  castings  similar  to  base  castings,  which  are  planed 

to  come  directly  over  the  up  troughs.    Concrete  slabs  4  in.  thick  top  and   bottom.    At    expansion   joints,    troughs    are   provided 

reinforced  with   !^-in.   corrugated   bars  placed  transversely  on  which  have  the  connection  of  top  cover  plate  to  top  angles  made 

6-iii.  centers  are  provided  to  cover  the  open  spaces  between  the  by  ^  in.  round  bolts  in  holes  slotted  to  2^  in.    The  holes  are 


Dstalli  of  Girder  and  Floor  Connection!. 

main  girders  and  the  ballast  girders.    These  slabs  rest  on  the  covered  under  the  nuts  by  2J^  in.  x  %  in.  washers.    On  the  pier 

upper  angle  of  the  ballast  girder  and  shelf  angles  riveted  to  the  the  space  between  the  castings  supporting  the  troughs  was  filled 

web  of  the  main  girder.  with  concrete  level  with  the  top  of  the  castings  before  the  steel 

The  sections  of  girders  and  troughs  in  other  parts  of  the  struc-  was  erected.    The  intermediate  columns  are  braced  by  [op  and 

.  ture  vary  from  that  given  above,  due  to  differences  in  loading  bottom  struts  and  diagonal  bracing,  one  column  of  each  pair 
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being  arranged  to  slide  on.  a  phosphor  bronze  plate  to  care  (or 
expansion. 

The  John  Marsh  Construction  Company  had  the  contract  for 
all  excavation  and  masonry  work  on  this  section ;  Gindele  Vc 
Company  built  all  buildings  in  the  shop  group  except  the  coal 
chute,  which  was  erected  by  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Company,  and 
the  Atphonse  Custodis  Chimney  Company  had  the  contraa  for  the 
stack.  All  this  work  was  planned  and  carried  out  under  the  im- 
mediate supervision  of  E.  C.  Carter,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western,  with  the  following  organization :  V\".  H.  Fin- 
ley,  assistant  chief  engineer;  J.  F.  Stern,  engineer  of  bridges: 
D.  Rounseville,  resident  engineer;  and  W.  A.  Brewer,  assistant 
engineer  in  direct  charge  of  the  work  in  the  lield. 


REBALLASTING    BY    CONTRACT. 

The  Michigan  Central  has  (or  the  past  three  years  been  doing 
stone  ballasting  by  contract,  which  has  proven  entirely  satis- 
factory as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  done,  and  a  con- 
siderable saving  has  been  effected  over  the  cost  of  similar  work 
done  by  company  forces.  Since  the  only  available  labor  is  Ital- 
ian, the  contract  was  let  to  an  Italian  who  had  been  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  company  for  a  number  of  years,  supplying  labor  for 
track  work.  This  man  had  always  dealt  honestly  with  both  the 
railway  company  and  the  men,  and,  although  he  knew  nothing 
of  stone  ballasting,  it  was  found  that  he  could  secure  from  his 
own  countrymen  more  and  better  work  at  a  less  cost  than  could 
the  company  by  employing  white  foremen  with  the  usual  inter- 
preters. There  has  been  no  labor  trouble  whatever  since  adopt- 
ing this  method,  the  contractor  being  able  to  handle  all  the  stone 
furnished  by  the  quarry  with  a  much  smaller  force  than  was  re- 
quired by  the  company  when  doing  the  work  themselves. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  contract  the  company  prepares  the 
track  to  receive  the  stone,  by  skeletoning  out  the  oM'  ballast, 
spacing  and  replacing  the  old  ties,  apptying  anti-crc<p«rr  and 
distributing  the  stone.  After  the  stone  ha*-  been  distributed  the 
contractor  is  responsible  for  tfie-  condition  of  the  Ua«k  ontil  ac- 
cepted by  the  inspector.  In  connection  with  the  stone  ballast 
considerable  work  has  also  bem  done  in  raising  small  sags  to 
improve  the  grade  line  before  making  the  lift  on  stone. 

The  company's  forces  consist  of  two  gangs  of  between  20 
and  30  men,  one  gang  being  used  for  skeletoning  out  and  the 
other  for  spacing  and  renewing  ties.  Both  gangs  are  combined 
into  one  when  any  considerable  length  of  track  is  to  be  lifted  on 
gravel  or  cinders.  Where  track  is  lifted  before  receiving  the 
stone  it  is  necessary  to  do  but  very  little  skeletoning,  and  the 
two  gangs  work  together  lifting  and  renewing  and  spacing  ties. 
At  the  time  the  track  is  skeletoned  out,  all  swings  in  the  aline- 
ment  are  taken  out. 

The  contractor's  force  consists  of  from  35  to  SO  la- 
borers, divided  into  two  gangs,  with  two  ftremen  and  an  as- 
sistant foreman,  one  foreman  and  twelve  men  being  used  almost 
continuously  picking  up  rough  spots  and  lining  behind  the  lifting 
gang. 

The  specifications  under  which  (he  work  is  done  require  that 
the  track  be  lifted  in  such  a  manner  that  after  a  lapse  of  three 
days  it  will  require  a  second  lift  of  not  more  than  2  in.  nor  less 
than  1  in.  to  bring  the  track  to  the  grade  of  the  stakes.  On  the 
first  lift  the  lies  are  tamped  with  spades,  which  are  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory  for  this  work  than  the  ordinary  shovel.  After 
this  lift  has  been  under  traffic  for  at  least  three  days  it  is  given 
a  surface  lift  of  from  1  in.  to  2  in.,  lined  to  stakes,  and  trimmed 
to  the  standard  ballast  section. 

The  contractor,  at  a  price  of  3  cents  per  ft.  for  lifting  and  5 
cents  per  ft,  for  lining,  surfacing  and  trimming,  makes  a  rea- 
sonalile  pn-fit,  and  the  company  saves  about  as  much  as  the  con- 
tractor earns.  The  price  of  3  cents  per  ft.  for  lifting  is  for  any 
lift  of  8  in.  nr  less,  and  H  cent  per  ft.  is  paid  for  each  inch  over  8 
in.  up  lo  10  in.  It  is  intended  to  give  the  track  at  least  a  6-in. 
lift,  and   verj-   little  is   lifted  over  8  in.     Contractor's  and  com- 


pany's laborers  are  paid  $1.60  per  day,  foremen  $75  per  mcnih, 
and  the  inspector  $85  per  month. 

Both  the  contractor's  and  the  company's  foremen  are  subject 
to  instructions  from  the  inspector,  who  is  selecled  from  the 
regular  foremen  and  is  generally  one  who  is  very  familiar  with 
stone  ballasting  work.  When  the  contractor  finishes  a  mile  of 
track  it  is  carefully  looked  over  by  the  inspector  and  if,  after 
riding  over  it,  he  finds  it  up  to  specifications,  it  is  acce|)ted  and 
relieved  of  further  responsibility. 


WORK    TRAIN    FOR    HANDLING    TRACK    MATERIAL. 

A  special  work  train  with  a  small  extra  gang  has  been  employed 
for  several  years  on  the  Aurora  division  of  the  Burlington  for 
loading  and  unloading  all  track  material  for  construction  work,  as 
well  as  relaying  rail.  This  division  is  a  very  busy  one,  and  each 
year  there  is  a  great  deal  of  miscellaneous  construction  work  of 
various  kinds  whkh  requires  the  handling  of  a  large  amount  of 
track  material.  The  old  way  was  lo  have  the  way-freight  load  or 
unload  it  with  the  aid  of  several  section  gangs,  lo  avoid  calling 
out  extra  power.  After  the  recent  federal  legislation,  especially, 
it  was  found  that  this  work  could  not  be  handled  economicalh-  in 
this  way,  so  a  special  work  train  was  put  on  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season.  All  material  for  construction  or  renewal  work 
on  various  parts  of  the  division  is  handled  by  this  tram  and 
gang,  and  their  use  has  been  found  to  result  in  greatly  de- 
creased interference  to  tracklaying  and  section  gangs.  Rails,  ties, 
splices  and  bolts,  etc.,  are  unloaded  systematically  and  promptl.v. 
and  it  is  possible  to  complete  arrangements  for  track  work  far 
enough  in  advance  te  elinmiate  the  freqncnt  waiting  for  mate- 
rial. This  attrantage  was  also  fotmd  in  picking  up  second-hand 
rail,  in  Mrpplyiiv  mills  for  sawing,  and  in  redistributing  this  rail 
fin-  use  om  tfie  line,  (n  addition  to  the  service  for  construction 
gaaft,  the  outfit  is  useful  in  filling  bridges,  unloading  odd  lets 
of  ballaM,  aid  cleanir^  up  scrap  on  the  main  line  where  traffic 
■•  (fense 

The  main  result  of  the  use  of  this  train  is  the  saving  of 
time  lost  in  collecting  large  forces  of  track  laborers,  and  the 
more  rapid  performance  of  track  work  on  account  of  material 
being  on  hand  ready  for  use.  There  is  a  further  economy  in  the 
use  of  such  a  train  on  a  large  division  where  small  round- 
houses are  maintained  at  junction  points,  as  the  outfit  can  be  laid 
up  at  the  most  convenient  point  and  avoid  the  time  of  running 
into  headquarters,  as  was  necessary  where  the  train  was  catted 
out  for  but  one  day  at  a  time. 

The  outfit  used  on  this  division  ccnsists  of  an  engine,  way 
car,  tool  car  and  bunk  car,  with  a  gang  of  12  men  in  charge  of 
the  work  train  conductor.  The  conductor  selected  for  this  work 
is  a  man  experienced  in  accounting  and  rendering  reports  for 
all  material  loaded  and  unloaded.  Being  on  this  train  from 
season  lo  season  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
maintenance  work  and  in  this  way  simplifies  the  distribution  of 
malerial. 

We  are  indebted  tor  this  information  to  W.  S.  Kirby,  super- 
intendent of  the  Aurora  division,  under  whose  supervision  this 
train  has  been  in  operation. 


The  track  elevation  department  of  the  city  of  Chicago  has 
issued  a  report  covering  the  period  since  January,  19CW,  which 
shows  that  the  total  mileage  of  track  elevation  work  coverrd  by 
ordinance  to  June,  1911,  has  been  140  miles  of  roadbed  and  8+3 
miles  of  track.  It  is  also  estimated  that  192  miles  of  roadbed  and 
1355  miles  of  track  remain  to  be  elevated  which  are  not  yet 
covered  by  city  ordinances.  The  principal  work  under  way  at 
the  present  time  is  that  extending  from  Grand  Crossing  south- 
east through  South  Chicago,  elminating  the  complicated  crossing 
at  Ninety-fifth  street,  South  Chicago.  The  plans  for  this  work 
were  dcscrilwd  in  the  Railway  Age  Ga::elle  of  March  24.  191 1. 
page  758.     The  report  is  signed  by  Francis  J.   Owens,  i 
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BRIDGE  AND  BUILDING  CONVENTION. 


y  Skenitig  Ikt  Typii  of  Firrp 


The  twenty-first  annual  eonvenrion  of  the  American  Railway 
Bridge  and  Building  Association  was  called  to  order  at  the 
Planters'  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  October  17,  by  President  Rctting- 
house.  J.  N.  Penwell  (L.  E.  &  W.)  offered  prayer.  John  H. 
Guldlach,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  City  Council,  welcomed  the 
convention  to  the  city  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor.  George 
Andrews  (6.  &  O.)  replied  for  the  association. 

In  his  address  President  Rettinghouse  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
early  founders  of  the  association  in  St.  Louis  twenty  years  ago 
and  pointed  with  pride  to  the  record  of  work  done  and  to  the 
standing  of  publications.  He  urged  new  members  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion  and  also  pointed  out  that  it  was  necessary  for 
members  to  limit  their  remarks  strictly  to  the  subject  under  diS' 
cussion.  He  called  attention  to  the  increase  in  membership  from 
fiO  charter  members  to  143  members  in  1900  and  475  today. 

The  membership  committee  reported  90  new  members.  The 
treasurer's  report  showed  a  balance  of  $1,311. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  committee  reports  and  the 
discussions  on  them : 


FtREPROOFlNG  Fl 


t  TIMBER  TKESTLES. 


The  types  of  fireproofing  used  mostly  at  the  present  time  are 
as  follows:  (a)  Ballasted  floor  pile  bridges,  about  the  same 
amount  of  ballast  being  placed  under  the  tie  on  the  bridge  as 
on  an  embankment;  (b)  metal  covering  on  ties;  (c)  ballast  cov- 
ering from  2  to  4  in.  thick  on  the  ties,  a  wood  filler  being  placed 
between  the  ties  to  support  the  ballast;  (d)  metal  covering  on 
the  caps  and  stringers;  (e)  metal  covering  on  the  ties,  with  2  in. 
of  ballast  thereon;  (f)  ordinary  pile  bridges  built  with  certain 
kinds  of  treated  timber;  (g)  fire- resisting  paints;  (h)  pile  bridges 
having  I-beam  stringers. 

The  fireproof  feature  of  ballasted  floor  timber  trestles  is  not 
the  most  important  reason  for  adopting  this  type  of  construc- 
tion, so  it  is  not  gone  into  in  any  detail  in  this  report.  Such 
bridges  with  treated  timber  cost  about  75  per  cent  more  than  the 
ordinary  pile  bridges. 

The  method  of  entirely  covering  the  ties  with  metal  is  fa- 
vored by  many  roads.  It  affords  very  good  protection  when 
the  sheets  are  firmly  attached  and  in  good  condition.  If  the 
metal  used  is  of  a  poor  quality  and  light  weight,  holes  will  soon 
develop,  and  if  not  properly  fastened  it  will  worie  loose  and  the 
ends  will  curl  up,  assisting  ignition,  rather  than  preventing  it,  by 
affording  opportunity  for  the  lodgement  of  sparks. 

Ballast  covering  over  the  entire  deck  affords  a  good  protec- 
tion. A  very  serious  objection  is  that  the  ballast  holds  the 
moisture  and  causes  decay  of  the  timber.  The  position  of  the 
filler  blocks  between  the  ties  is  important.  The  two  extremes  are 
placing  them  flush  with  the  top  of  the  ties  and  placing  them 
directly  on  the  stringers.  In  the  first  case  the  gravel  will  readily 
move  about,  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  trains,  while  in  the  latter 
case  a  large  surface  of  the  timber  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
moisture.  Probably  the  best  way  is  to  place  the  fillers  so  that 
the  tops  will  come  about  1  in.  below  the  top  of  the  tie. 

Galvanized  iron  is  placed  on  the  top  of  caps  and  stringers  by 
a  number  of  roads,  the  object  being  to  protect  the  timber  from 
weather  as  well  as  from  (ire.  Fire- resisting  paints  are  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Canada 
with  good  results  in  most  cases. 


r.  Shcm 


t  of  Firt- 


The  conclusions  were  as  follows; 

Most  railways  favor  the  ballasted  floor  pile  bridge  because  it 
has  many  desirable  qualities  as  well  as  being  fireproof. 

The  protection  of  the  timber  from  the  weather  is  probably  as 
much  the  reason  for  using  type  D  as  the  fireproof  feature. 

Types  F  and  H  are  used  because  with  them  a  bridge  b  more 
permanent  than  the  ordinary  timber  trestle,  hence  does  not  need 
so  many  repairs. 

Types  B,  C,  E  and  G  are  used  solely  to  protect  bridges  from 
fire,  and  since  type  E  is  merely  a  slight  modification  of  type  B, 
there  remain  only  three  types  used  exclusively  for  fireproofing. 

With  the  use  of  types  B  and  C,  inspection  and  repairs  are  more 
difficult  to  make  than  ordinarily,  and  this  is  quite  important  on 
timber  structures ;  also  when  type  C  is  used  a  more  rigid  inspec- 
tion is  necessary  and  more  repairs  will  be  needed  than  otherwise. 

Type  G  is  very  simple  and  does  not  change  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  bridge  in  any  way.  Another  thing  in  its  favor 
is  the  comparatively  low  cost.  There  is,  however,  some  doubt 
as  to  its  effectiveness,  but  a  thorough  test  made  under  actual 
working  conditions  ought  to  determine  whether  a  fire-resisting 
paint  is  practicable  to  use  for  fireproofing  timber  trestles. 

Committee:  Lee  Jutton  (C.  &  N.  W.),  W.  H.  Moore  (N.  Y. 
N.  H.  &  H.),  J.  C.  Nelson  (S.  A.  L.),  R.  J.  Arey  (A.,  T.  &  S,  R). 

Discuision.—A.  K  Killam  (Intercolonial).— Twenty  per  cent, 
of  fires  are  caused  by  dropping  sparks  in  rotten  sap  wood  at  the 
comers  of  timbers.  In  many  cases  we  have  cleaned  off  the  sap- 
wood,  resulting  in  a  structure  lasting  three  or  four  years  longer. 
Trackmen  do  not  realize  the  danger  of  this  unless  they  are  spe- 
cially instructed. 

J.  S.  Robinson  (C.  &  N.  W.).— Our  superintendent  of  motive 
power  says  that  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  type  of  firebox  approved 
by  the  government.  We  are  now  placing  fence  boards  on  ties 
inside  and  outside  the  rail  on  some  bridges,  and  covering  with 
3  in.  of  clay  near  the  rail  and  with  4  in.  at  the  center  of  track. 
We  find  it  makes  the  floor  practically  waterproof  as  well  as 
fireproof.    It  costs  not  over  37'/i  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

Mr.  Penwell, — Protection  should  begin  at  the  ground,  with  the 
clearing  away  of  brush  by  section  forces.  Rotten  timber  in  a 
structure  is  a  firetrap  and  should  be  removed.  Placing  clay  or 
gravel  on  a  bridge  shortens  its  life.  Using  paint  lengthens  the 
life  of  a  trestle,  and  the  only  objection  is  the  whitewashed  appear- 
ance it  is  given. 

C  Smith  (M.  P.). — Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  fires  start  from  the 
top.  Protection  insures  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  life  of 
timber  and  nets  15  per  cent,  on  the  investment 

G,  Aldrich  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.).— Galvanized  iron  does  not 
last  over  two  years  near  salt  water,  so  we  use  zinc.  We  have 
used  whitewash  as  a  fire  preventative;  it  increases  the  life  of 
timber  20  per  cent. 

B.  Pickering  (B.  &  M.)  .—Painting  is  the  only  satisfactory 
method.  A  Boston  &  Maine  bridge,  painted  one  year  ago,  caught 
fire  where  it  was  not  painted  and  it  burned  so  slowly  that  little 
damage  was  done.    The  bridge  was  double  track,  175  ft  k»i«.    I 
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would  recommend  covering  caps  and  stringers  with  sheet  iron 
and  painting  ties. 

Mr.  Jutton.— Tests  made  by  the  engineer  of  tests  of  the  New 
Haven  show  that  creosote  bums  fiercely  and  greatly  aids  fire. 

J.  H.  Markley  (Tol.,  P.  &  W.).— It  is  old  bridges  which  catch 
fire.  We  never  cover  the  bridges  where  there  are  stringers  only 
until  they  are  one  year  old. 

Further  discussion  was  postponed,  as  a  test  of  fire  resisting 
paint  was  planned  at  the  Missouri  Pacific  trestle  at  Crewe  Coeur 
lake,  22  miles  west  of  St.  Louis.  This  test  was  made  the  next 
day,  150  members  attending  in  a  special  train.  The  bridge  is  138 
ft.  long  and  8  ft  high.  It  was  painted  with  one  coat  of  Clapp 
fire  resisting  paint,  applied  by  company  forces  on  the  tops  of  ties, 
stringers  and  caps,  and  on  the  sides  of  ties.  An  engine  was  run 
twice  over  the  bridge,  dropping  live  coals,  and  coals  were  also 
placed  on  the  stringers.  No  damage  was  done.  A  pile  of  ties 
previously  painted  with  the  Oapp  paint  was  covered  with  straw 
and  fired  without  damage. 

At  a  later  session  of  the  convention,  discussion  on  this  subject 
was  resumed,  as  follows : 

Mr.  Jutton  suggested  that  the  association  decide  what  kinds 
of  fire  proofing  it  favored  and  that  the  committee  continue  this 
subject  for  another  year,  perhaps  preparing  specifications  for 
different  types. 

.  Mr.  Fake.  I  would  like  to  see  various  trestles  painted  with 
paint  and  other  protection  and  compared  with  unprotected 
structures. 

Mr.  Penwell.— I  would  like  also  to  see  tried  a  structure  treated 
with  whitewash. 

Mr.  Jutton. — Type  G  in  the  report  refers  to  any  liquid  coaling 
or  whitewash. 

Mr.  Fake. — I  believe  that  paint  should  not  be  applied  with  a 
brush.  Timbers  should  be  painted  before  framing,  as  fire  orig- 
inates in  joints. 

Ji  Thorne  (C.  B.  &.  Q.).— In  the  spring  of  1889  we  built  a 
trestle  across  the  Rock  river,  near  Rock  Island.  Partly  as  an 
eitperiment,  we  applied  salt  on  all  ties.  Many  fires  started,  but 
they  never  crossed  the  salt.  The  last  piles  were  removed  in  1910, 
being  in  good  condition.  Another  pile  trestle,  now  eleven  years 
old,  is  in  good  condition,  as  shown  by  a  recent  examination. 
German  experiments  rate  salt  as  second  among  preservatives,  as 
well  as  being  a  good  fire  protection. 

The  committee  was  continued  for  another  year  and  instructed 
to  conduct  necessary  tests  to  enable  conclusions  to  be  reached. 


4   UATERIALTVAimS. 

■  Chairman  Penwell  asked  that  the  subject  be  continued  for 
another  year.  Only  a  progress  report  was  submitted.  The  com- 
mittee was  unable  to  secure  sufficient  data  as  to  derricks  used 
in  yards  only.  Many  sent  in  data  covering  derricks  used  in  both 
yard  andfield  work.  The  report  was  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


rUMBERINC  BRIDGES. 

In  preparing  this  report  a  letter  was  sent  to  a  large  number  of 
officers  in  charge  of  the  bridge  departments  of  the  various  rail- 
ways, asking  what  method  they  considered  best  for  numbering 
bridges  and  what  was  the  practice  in  use  on  their  lines.  A 
study  of  the  information  received  in  reply  to  this  letter  showed 
that : 

First — At  the  present  time  the  number  of  roads  using  the  mile- 
age system  is  somewhat,  but  not  greatly,  in  excess  of  the  number 
using  the  consecutive  numbering  system. 

Second. — Where  changes  are  being  made  they  are  made  from 
the  consecutive  numbering  system  to  the  mileage  numbering 
System. 

Third.— The  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be  that  with  a  pew 
line  where  a  scientific  system  can  be  put  in  at  the  start  the  mile- 
agesystem  is  preferable, 

'Fourth.— The  mileage  system  seems  to  present  some  difficulties 
J/  applied  to  a  large  road  with  many  main  lines  and  branches. 
fi'/th. — WAcre  the  consecutive  numbering  system  is  in  use  on 


an  old-established  line  of  considerable  mileage  and  many 
branches,  it  seems  advisable  to  keep  this  system.  The  cost  of 
the  change  is  almost  prohibitive.  All  officers  of  the  road  know 
the  important  bridges  by  their  numbers,  so  that  changes  would 
cause  endless  confusion,  and  for  a  considerable  time  bridges 
would  be  known  by  either  one  of  two  widely  varying  numbers. 

Sixth.— It  has  been  urged  against  the  consecutive  numbering 
system  that  it  gives  no  indication  as  to  the'  location  of  the 
structures.  This  is  largely  overcome  by  having  a  proper  record 
of  bridges  in  the  office  of  record,  showing  the  stations  and  the 
imileage  and  indicating  the  numbers  of  the  bridges  in  their 
proper  relative  position  to  these  stations  and  mile  number-posts. 
The  consecutive  numbering  system  is  in  use  on  the  Chicago  &  ' 
North  Western  and  on  practically  all  other  roads  of  any  size. 
When  a  report  comes  in  from  the  field  with  regard  to  a  bridge, 
stating  the  numt)er,  the  report  is  immediately  sent  to  the  bridge 
department,  where  the  bridge  record  books  are  kept,  and  advice 
can  be  instantly  given  to  the  general  officers,  stating  just  where 
the  bridge  is,  with  reference  to  the  stations,  on  that  particular 
line.  This  does  not  locate  the  bridge  closer  than  between  two 
mile-posts  and  between  two  stations,  but  this  is  as  close  as  can 
be  asked  from  any  system. 

The  committee  did  not  believe  it  advisable  to  recommend  any 
particular  system  of  bridge  numbering  at  this  time.  The  matter 
has  been  discussed  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  and  there  are 
today  advocates  of  the  consecutive  system  as  well  as  of  the 
mileage  system  of  bridge  numbering,  although  the  former  are 
in  the  minority.  It  is  not  believed  that  the  association  should 
introduce  any  particular  system  or  go  on  record  as  advocating 
one  particular  system  and  that  only. 

Committee:  I.  F.  Stern  (C.  &  N.  W.),  E.  B.  Ashby  (Lehigh 
Valley),  W.  H.  Wilkinson  (Erie),  C  N.  Monsarrat,  William 
Graham,  R.  H.  Reid  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.). 

IHscussion.—VJ.  H.  Moore  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.).— Within 
the  past  few  years  we  have  changed  from  consecutive  to  mile- 
age numbering  We  believe  there  are  great  advantages  in  the 
latter  method.  Much  objection  was  made  to  the  change  before 
it  was  made,  but  no  confusion  arose.  We  would  not  think  ot 
going  back  to  any  other  system.  We  always  made  the  number 
zero  at  the  connection  with  the  main  line  and  defined  the  bridge 
by  naming  the  branch. 

J.  T.  Andrews  (B.  &  O.). — Until  last  year  we  favored  the 
mileage  system.  Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  made 
much  realinement,  causing  confusion.  Now  the  most  favored 
plan  is  the  consecutive  numbering  by  hundreds,  starting  No.  1 
at  each  division  terminal  and  numbering  consedutivety,  each  divi- 
sion having  different  hundreds.  The  plan  on  one  division  is  to 
number  bridges  by  miles  and  tenths;  any  new  bridge  inserted 
can  then  be  numbered  by  the  mile  and  hundredth. 

G.  Aldrich  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.).— When  we  first  started  mile- 
age numbering  I  was  opposed  to  it,  but  now  I  like  it.  Any 
timecard  identifies  the  bridge  when  the  mileage  number  is 
shown.    It  is  very  easy  to  number  additional  bridges. 

BUILDINCS   AND  PLATFORMS    FDR   A   SUALL  TOWN. 

At  the  meeting  last  year  this  subject  was  referred  back  W*  the 
for  further  consideration,  there  having  been  some 
of  that  part  of  the  report  in  regard  to  the  tracks  back 
of  the  depot  and  the  elevated  plaform.  The  report  last  year 
said  that  "for  stations  where  but  a  small  amount  of  freight  is 
handled  a  house  track  back  of  the  staion  is  not  desirable. 
Where,  however,  a  large  amount  of  freight  is  received,  as  is 
occasionally  the  case  in  small  towns  and  on  busy  roads,  and 
where  considerable  lime  would  be  lost  by  local  freight  trains 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  other  trains,  a  track  back  of  the  sta- 
tion is  desirable." 

It  was  not  intended  to  make  this  a  general  standard,  but  to  be 
used  in  cases  where  considerable  quantities  of  freight  being 
received  could  be  unloaded  while  waiting  for  other  trains  to 
pass.     If  such  conditions  do  not  exist  ^e  e«iimnittee  does  not 
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Concerning  the  platforms,  general  conditions  must  govern. 
If  heavy  freight  is  received  a  high  platform  of  proper  size  is 
usually  desirable.  At  some  small  stations  large  quantities  of 
cotton,  broom  corn,  oil  in  barrels,  ore,  etc.,  are  received  for 
local  shipment  In  such  cases  an  elevated  platform  would  seem 
a  necessity.  They  should  be  placed  as  conditions  would  seem 
best  for  transferring  from  wagons  to  cars,  or  vice  versa,  and 
far  enough  from  other  buildings  so  as  not  to  endanger  thicm  in 
case  of  fire. 

For  the  above  reasons  the  committee  did  not  see  its  way  clear 
to  change  its  last  year's  recommendations  and  submitted  the 
following  conclusions : 

(1)  Passenger  stations  and  combination  passenger  and  freight 
stations  with  their  platforms  should  be  contiguous  lo  and  face 
the  main  track. 

(2)  Where  but  a  small  amount  of  freight  is  bandied,  platforms 
level  with  the  car  floor  are  not  generally  desirable.  Where"  a 
considerable  quantity  of  heavy  freight  is  handled,  platforms  at  or 
nearly  the  height  of  the  car  floor  are  desirable.  Such  platforms 
may  be  adjoining  the  station  building  or  at  a  distance  from  it 
contiguous  to  a  team  or  unloading  track,  as  conditions  require. ' 
When  they  constitute  a  part  of  the  depot  platform  they  should 
not  in  general  extend  nearer  the  main  track  than  the  front  line 
of  the  station  building  and  in  no  case  nearer  than  8  ft.  of  the 
main  track  rail. 

(3)  Grain  elevators,  oil  houses,  cotton,  broom  com  or  other 
platforms  or  buildings  storing  inflammable  or  semi- in  flammable 
merchandise  should  be  located,  as  far  as  practicable,  so  as  not 
to  endanger  railway  or  other  property. 

(4)  Section  tool  houses  should,  where  practicable,  be  located 
adjacent  to  the  main  track  and  preferably  outside  of  side  track 

Committee:  C.  H.  Fake  (M.,  R.  &  B.  T.),  N.  H.  LaFountain 
(C,  M.  &  St.  P.),  H.  M.  Jack  (I.  &  G.  N.),  B.  F.  Beckman 
(P.,  S.  &  W.>,  O.  H.  Andrews  (St,  J.  &  G.  1.),  R.  J.  Bruce 
(M.  P.). 

Discussion. — Mr.  Penwell. — If  this  track  can  be  put  in  with- 
out placing  additional  switches  in  main  track  1  favor  it. 

Mr.  Fake. — It  may  happen  that  it  becomes  advisable  to  place 
another  switch  in  the  main  line  to  save  the  time  of  trains. 

BRICK    VENEES    FOR    STATION    BUILDINGS. 

The  committee  sent  out  a  letter  to  members  of  the  association 
and  others,  asking  what  results  they  had  secured  from  using 
brick  veneer  for  station  buildings.  It  seems  from  the  replies 
received  that  very  few  roads  use  brick  veneer  to  any  extent 
for  this  purpose,  and  a  large  number  advise  that  they  have  not 
had  any  experience  with  this  type  of  structure.  Three  members 
of  the  committee  have  had  no  experience  with  brick  veneer,  and 
one  who  had  some  experience  has  had  considerable  trouble  with 
the  veneering  jarring  loose  from  the  wood  sheeting  and  around 
the  window  and  door  frames,  on  account  of  the  vibration  and 
general  severe  service  a  station  building  has  to  stand. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  lumber  and  the  addi- 
tional expense  for  a  suitable  foundation  which  would  stand  the 
vibration  caused  by  the  passing  of  high-speed  trains,  the  saving 
in  the  cost  of  brick  veneer  over  a  solid  brick  structure  would  not 
justify  veneering. 

A  number  of  men  questioned  if  such  a  structure  would  be  suit- 
able for  station  buildings  at  outlying  stations  where  there  is 
much  vibration  from  trains  passing  at  high  speeds,  and  believed 
that  the  only  way  this  trouble  could  be  overcome  would  be  to 
build  permanent  and  expensive  foundations.  This  brings  up  the 
question  of  the  advisability  of  placing  a  brick  veneer  building 
on  an  expensive  foundation. 

Concerning  fire  protection,  it  is  not  considered  that  brick 
veneer  is  Of  great  benefit;  as  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  fires 
damaging  or  destroying  buildings  start  from  sparks  lodging  in 
the  outside  walls. 

The  consensus  of  opinion   in  these  letters  is  that  with   the 


present  high  price  of  lumber,  a  brick  veneer  building  on  solid 
foundation  will  cost  very  nearly  if  not  equally  as  much  as  a 
structure  built  entirely  of  brick. 

Brick  veneer  buildings  have  been  built  by  the  Toledo,  Peoria 
&  Western  at  Sheldon,  Watseka  and  Washington,  III. ;  by  the 
St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  at  Beebe,  Ark.,  and  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Edgerton,  Wis.  The  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  after  watching  the  endurance  of  one  built 
at  Plattsmouth,  Neb.,  is  now  building  brick  veneer  depots  at 
Walthill,  Alma  and  Harvard.  Neb. 

Committee:  M.  E.  Gumphrey  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.),  J.  D.  MoeB 
(C  &  N.  W.,),  W.  Beahan  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.),  R.  O.  Elliott 
(L.  &  N.),  W.  A.  Conkling  (U.  P.). 

Discusiiott.—Mr.  Killam.— We  have  twenty  or  thirty  veneer 
building,  but  they  are  not  satisfactory.  We  now  use  limber  or 
solid  timber.  We  often  have  to  tear  part  of  a  wall  out  to  repair 
timber  near  the  wall.  The  present  cost  of  brick  is  but  little  more 
than  veneer.  We  have  not  built  of  veneer  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  Markley  (T.  P.  &  W.).— Our  buildings  are  on  concrete 
and  rock  foundation. 

P.  J.  O'Neill  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.).— We  can  build  brick  wall  plas- 
tered on  the  brick  inside  cheaper  than  a  veneer  building  lathed 
and  plastered. 

Mr.  Markley  (T.  P.  &  W.).— We  are  now  building  a  station  of 
veneer  with  beaver  board  inside  instead  of  plastering. 

Mr.  Markley  (C.  &.  E.  I.).— One  should  have  solid  wall  up  at 
least  five  feel  lo  withstand  the  knocks  received  in  unloading 
freight. 

Mr.  Rettinghouse. — Any  wall  should  have  protection  guards.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  difference  in  cost  warrants  the  adoption  of 

Mr.  Markley  (C.  &  E.  I.)— My  objection  to  a  veneer  building 
is  that  it  means  too  much  combustible  material 

The  committee's  report  was  received  as  information,  and  the 
subject  was  continued  for  further  report  next  year. 

ROOFS    AND   COVERINGS. 

As  a  general  proposition,  roofings  suitable  for  use  on  railway 
structures  may  be  divided  into  five  classes.  First,  built-up  roofs 
surfaced  with  gravel,  slag  or  similar  material;  second,  built-up 
roofs  surfaced  with  tile  or  brick,  set  in  plastic  material  or  cement 
mortar;  third,  built-up  roofs  without  gravel,  slag  or  tile  surface; 
fourth,  prepared  roofings,  either  smooth  or  with  a  sanded  or 
pebbled  surface ;  fifth,  overlapping  tile,  slate  or  cement  shingles, 
and  galvanized  iron.  Galvanized  iron  should  not  be  used  on  a 
roof  incline  of  less  than  six  inches  to  the  foot.  Built-up  roofs 
give  the  best  value  on  flatter  inclines,  but  should  not  be  specified 
where  the  incline  exceeds  two  inches  to  the  foot  unless  the  con- 
tractor is  thoroughly  familiar  with  them.  The  use  of  tarred  felt 
and  coal  tar  pitch  in  built-up  roofs  has  proven  its  value  by  long 
service.  Poor  roofs  of  this  type  are  due  to  the  material  not  being 
coal  tar  pilch  or  being  improperly  applied  or  used  in  too  smalt 
quantities.  Tile  or  brick  roof  increases  the  cost  four  to  six  times, 
and  the  life  is  practically  the  life  of  the  structure.  Prepared 
roofings  have  th;  defect  that  because  of  being  in  only  one  layer  a 
single  defect  causes  a  leak.  Overlapping  tile,  slate  and  shingle 
roofs  are  advisable  for  inclines  in  excess  of  six  inches  to  the  foot. 

It  is  practicable  to  apply  any  fairly  smooth  wooden  deck, 
except  as  the  roof  incline  has  a  bearing  on  a  built-up  deck.  With 
decks  of  concrete  or  tile,  there  must  be  some  provision  for  nail- 
ing. This  is  usually  provided  by  wooden  nailing  strips  when  the 
deck  itself  cannot  be  nailed  into.  The  smaller  the  building,  and 
the  greater  the  distance  from  the  base  of  operation,  the  greater 
is  the  advantage  of  prepared  roofing.  Grit  or  pebble  surface 
on  prepared  roofing  permits  the  use  of  more  waterproofing 
material  on  the  surface  and  protects  it  from  erosion. 

Discussion.— Mamies  Cobum  (Vandalia;  chairman  Roofinff 
committee  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association) — ■ 
The  manufacturers  formerly  kept  all  information  regarding  roof- 
ings to  themselves,  and  the  railways  knew  very  little.    In  tur-lS;- 
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up  roofs,  it  is  necessary  to  select  between  coal  tar  and  asphalt 
Coai  tar  is  cheaper  than  asphalt  in  first  cost  and  in  application. 
Asphalt  is  an  uncertain  proposition  and  requires  more  skill  in 
■plication.  Coal  tar  is  not  good  for  ready  roofings,  for  coal  tar 
fdt  gets  brittle  more  quickly  than  others.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
■  mixture  of  several  different  asphalts  and  flux  with  oil  to  get 
results.  No  one  asphalt  is  good  of  itself,  for  the  oil  separates 
and  goes  back  into  the  felt.    It  must  be  mixed  by  experienced 

H.  A,  Horning  (Mich.  Cent.)— The  particular  design  of  the 
building  usually  governs  the  kind  of  roof  to  apply.  I  favor  tile 
o»er  slate  for  ornamental  purposes,  although  it  is  slightly  more 
expensive.  We  use  prepared  roofing  on  small  buildings  in  in- 
accessible locations.  We  have  never  used  it  in  a  passenger  sta- 
tion, where  appearance  is  essential  The  question  is  not  solved 
with  tfaem. 

The  president  invited  roofing  salesmen  to  speak,  and  Mr. 
Waddell  (Johns-Manville),  and  Mr.  Sibley  (Barrett  Manufac- 
turing) gave  short  instructive  talks. 

Mr.  Markley  (C.  &  E.  1.) — In  our  practice  we  resurface  gravel 
roof  by  applying  more  pitch  and  gravel.  We  never  place  new 
felt  over  old  felt. 

Mr.  Robinson  (C  &  N.  W.) — We  placed  prepared  roofing  on 
the  Wells  street  station  fourteen  years  ago.  It  gave  a  very  hard 
surface.  We  removed  the  roof  recently  and  found  it  in  very  good 
condition.  We  have  difficulty  with  coal  tar,  the  pitch  dripping 
at  suburban  stations  and  at  shop  buildings.  We  have  used  tar 
mixed  with  pitch,  probably  causing  dripping.  However,  we  used 
coal  tar  pitch  in  1894  on  sheds  and  got  very  good  service;  they 
have  been  coated  once.  We  use  slate  roofs  on  the  Chicago  shops, 
built  in  1871.  Where  copper  nails  were  used,  results  were  good. 
Repairs  were  necessary  where  galvanized  iron  nails  were  used. 
Tile  roofs  have  been  successful. 

Mr.  O'Neill. — There  can  be  considerable  dripping  with  coal 
tar.  We  have  had  difficulty  with  a  roof  over  a  boiler  room,  which 
dripped  for  nearly  a  year. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  received  as  information  and 
the  subject  was  continued  for  another  year. 


I         BEINFORCED  CONCRETE  TANKS,  STAND  PIPES  AND 

The  average  life  of  a  wooden  tank  may  be  taken  as  about  18  to 
20  years,  depending  upon  the  kind  of  lumber  used,  care  used  in 
construction  and  the  attention  given  to  it,  such  as  keeping  it  filled 
with  water,  not  allowing  the  water  to  freeze,  keeping  the  outside 
of  the  tank  painted,  etc.  The  hoops  also  need  constant  attention, 
and  in  many  cases  have  to  be  changed  once  or  twice  during  the 
life  of  the  wood.  On  account  of  these  difficulties  other  materials 
have  been  given  consideration.  Many  steel  tanks  have  been  built 
and  are  the  standard  of  some  railways,  such  as  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  This  style  of  construction  is  most  frequently  used  for 
the  larger  size  tanks  of,  say,  100,000  gallons  and  over. 

The  principal  arguments  to  be  made  in  favor  of  reinforced 
concrete  water  tanks  are;  (A)  the  required  materials  can  easily 
be  obtained  in  almost  any  locality  and  the  experience  gained  with 
each  tank  built  gradually  decreases  the  construction  cost ;  (B)  the 
concrete  tank  need  not  necessarily  be  kept  filled  with  water  in 
order  to  preserve  it;  wooden  and  steel  tanks  rapidly  go  to  pieces 
by  being  alternately  wet  and  dry;  (C)  it  is  easily  kept  clean 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  water  it  holds  because  nothing  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  concrete ;  (D)  there  are  no  maintenance  charges ; 
wooden  and  steel   tanks   require  painting,  calking,  renewal  of 

The  foundation  must  be  carefully  planned,  but  the  same  is 
equally  true  of  wooden  and  sleel  tanks.  The  details  will  depend 
entirely  on  the  location  and  must  be  redetermined  for  each  indi- 
vidual case.  The  argument  has  been  advanced  that  uneven  settle- 
ment will  do  less  harm  to  the  superstructure  of  a  properly  de- 
signed reinforced  concrete  tank  than  to  a  wooden  tank,  but  this 
is  no  reason  for  putting  in  a  poor  and  insufficient  foundation. 

The  design  of  the  superstructure  varies  considerably  and  to 
some  extent  is  governed  by  the  use  to  which  the  tank  is  to  be  put. 
In  a  genera!  way  there  are  three  designs:     (A)  a  cylinder  or 


prism  resting  on  concrete  footings  and  used  for  its  entire  height 
as  a  water  reservoir;  such  a  tank  is  used  where  the  quantity  of 
water  is  the  main  consideration  or  where  the  tank  is  located  on 
an  elevation.  (B)  a  cylinder  or  prism  resting  on  concrete  foot- 
ings having  a  diaphragm  or  partition  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  footings  that  form  the  bottom  of  the  water  reservoir. 
This  design  is  used  where  elevation  is  needed  to  obtain  sufficient 
pressure  for  hydrants  or  water  columns  and  where  the  hydro- 
static pressure  if  brought  to  the  base  of  the  tower  would  be  likely 
to  cause  seepage  through  the  concrete.  The  lower  portion  of 
the  tower  can  be  provided  with  suitable  openings  and  utilized  for 
pumping  machinery  and  the  storage  of  tools.  In  case  of  trouble 
during  severe  winter  weather  a  tank  of  this  design  can  be  thawed  . 
out  without  risk.  (C)  a  tank  of  concrete  resting  on  reinforced 
concrete  posts  similiar  to  a  wooden  or  steel  tank  on  the  tower. 
Design  C  is  used  the  same  as  B  without  the  frost-proof  feature. 

A  railway  tank  should  be  provided  with  a  roof  which  may  be 
of  concrete,  wodo,  tile,  slate  or  prepared  roofing,  as  desired. 

The  railways  of  the  country  are  giving  more  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  their  buildings  and  grounds.  Reinforced  concrete 
lends  itself  very  readily  to  artistic  design  and  this  will  be  no  small 
argument  in  favor  of  the  concrete  tank. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  railways  have  not  taken  up  the 
construction  of  reinforced  concrete  tanks  more  generally.  In  the 
first  place,  because  of  the  comparatively  few  structures  of  this  kind 
that  have  been  built,  the  work  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
largely  experimental.  Railways  that  have  to  contend  with  se- 
vere cold  weather  do  not  care  to  try  such  tanks  until  they  arc 
sure  they  will  stand  freezing  weather  without  injury.  Because 
of  constantly  changing  operating  conditions  and  requirements  the 
permanent  location  of  many  tanks  must  necessarily  be  more  or 
less  uncertain.  Lack  of  experience  in  this  form  of  construction 
makes  the  labor  charge  run  high. 

The  report  describes  in  some  detail  a  number  of  stand  pipes 
and  tanks  recently  erected  in  this  country,  and  concludes  with  a 
bibliography  of  literature  on  this  subject  Among  the  railway 
tanks  described  are:  One  on  the  Pennsylvania  at  Austinburg, 
Ohio ;  two  on  the  Southern  Railway  on  Ooltewah  and  Bull's  Gap, 
Tenn. ;  one  at  Empalme,  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the  Cananea,  Yaqui 
River  &  Pacific  and  one  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  on  the  Central  of 
Georgia  Railway. 

Committee:  F.  E.  Weise  (C.  M,  &  St.  P.),  G.  H.  Soles  (P.  & 
L.  E.),  C.  W.  Richey  (Penna.  R.  R.),  W.  H.  Vance  (La.  &  Ark.), 
D.  G.  MuESer   (Penna.  Lines), 

Discussion.— Mr.  Weise. — The  concrete  tank  costs  more  than 
the  wood  or  steel  tank,  but  the  maintenance  charges  are  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  However,  it  was  not  advisable  to  include  cost 
figures  in  the  report,  as  they  vary  with  individual  cases. 

Mr.  Strauss  (B.  &  O.).— The  tank  on  the  road,  described  in 
the  report,  has  not  leaked,  but  it  has  sweated  considerably,  dis- 
coloring the  outer  surface.  In  const rvict ion,  the  only  eflort  to 
bond  one  section  to  another  was  to  clean  the  surface  with  hy- 
drated  lime.  The  water  was  not  turned  in  for  30  days.  Several 
small  leaks  developed,  but  it  soon  became  substantially  water- 
tight. Moisture  did  not  appear  at  the  joints  more  than  else- 
where, 

J.  B.  Sheldon  (N,  Y.  N.  H.  &  H,).— Very  fine  sand  sometimes 
has  voids  of  SO  per  cent.,  while  a  coarse  sand  may  have  voids  as 
low  as  10  per  cent.    One  should  know  the  class  of  sand  used. 

Mr.  Strauss.— We  used  No.  3  sand,  secured  locally.  It  was 
really  glass  sand.  It  was  crushed  and  washed,  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  fine  particles. 

Mr.  Weise.— The  proportions  vary  because  local  material  is 
used.  The  thickness  of  the  walls  in  the  designs  submitted  vary 
greatly. 

Mr.  Markley  (C  ft  E.  I.),— I  would  make  the  concreting  con- 
tinuous until  the  tank  is  complete,  without  joints, 

Mr.  Strauss.- Continuous  poring  might  apply  to  shallow  tanks, 
but  I  doubt  its  advisability  for  high  tanks.  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  would  secure  poor  results  in  a  big  tank  poured  from  the  top 
contihuously.    Experience  tn  concretiug  girders  has  showed  that 
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material  segregates  in  dropping  tO  ft.  This  tank  construction  is 
cheapened  by  the  use  of  steel  forms. 

Mr.  Markley  (C.  &  E.  I.). — I  meant  to  pour  three  or  four  sec- 
tions vertically  until  completed. 

Mr.  Strauss. — The  subject  of  small  cracks  and  the  effect  on 
reinforcement  was  not  studied.  Cracks  were  so  small  they  were 
hardly  found.  It  was  not  thought  that  enough  water  reaches  the 
steel  to  do  harm.  There  is  a  chance  of  small  pockets  forming 
along  the  steel,  resulting  from  poor  workmanship, 

Mr.  Rettinghouse. — We  designed  a  tank  for  an  industrial  con- 
cern 24  ft,  in  diameter,  30  ft.  in  the  ground  and  30  ft.  high.  It 
was  reinforced  above  ground  only. 

The  subject  was  continued  for  investigation  next  year. 

BEST    AND    UOST    ECONOMICAL    PUMPING    ENGINES. 

The  committee  gave  this  subject  a  considerable  amount  of 
study  and  conducted  a  number  of  tests  and  investigations,  but  it 
did  not  feel  that  it  was  in  the  position  to  recommend  the  best 
and  most  economical  pumping  engines  for  general  use  for  the 
reason  that  a  proper  and  complete  report  in  this  connection  would 
mean  a  recommendation  for  each  and  every  condition  encoun- 
tered in  railway  water  service,  and  the  number  of  such  condi- 
tions are  very  numerous.  Instead  of  making  a  report  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  in  hand,  the  committee  considered 
that  the  report  would  be  of  greater  value  if  it  included  a  num- 
ber of  tests  with  different  types  of  pumping  units.  Such  tests 
were  made  and  reports  presented  by  the  committee.  Data  was 
submitted  which  had  been  gathered  from  water  stations  where 
reliable  figures  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  amount  of  fuel  con- 
sumed and  water  pumped  resulting  from  actual  weight  and  meas- 
urements of  fuels,  reading  of  meters,  etc.  The  points  selected 
where  the  tests  were  conducted  were  such  as  are  commonly  found 
in  railway  service,  and  the  same  results  may  be  secured  at  any 
station  where  similar  conditions  exist.  All  of  these  tests  were 
reduced  to  cost  per  water  horse  power  per  hour,  and  in  each  in- 
stance the  cost  of  fuel  was  given,  which  can  be  used  as  a  basis 
for  fuel  at  any  other  figures. 

The  committee  submitted  this  report  as  a  progress  report  and 
suggested  that  such  tests  and  investigations  be  continued. 

Committee:  C.  E.  Thomas  (I.  C),  J.  Dupree  (S.  I.),  G.  H. 
Jennings  (E.  J,  &  E.),  R.  A.  Luker  (G.  C  &  S.  F.),  J.  B. 
White  CC.  &  N.  W.). 

Discussion. — Chairman  Thomas  urged  that  the  report  be  con- 
tinued tor  another  year,  and  said  that  two  roads  were  changing 
f  rom ,  gasolene  to  power  distillate,  the  cost  being  three  cents  a 
gallon  as  against  twelve  cents  for  gasolene,  with  the  same  power. 

The  subject  was  continued  for  another  year. 


r  PBOTECTION. 

The  committee  on  embankment  protection  sutunitted  as  a  re- 
port a  number  of  letters  by  members  of  the  association  and 
United  States  government  officials,  describing  methods  of  pro- 
tecting embankments  used  under  their  supervision. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  uses  heavy  breakwater 
stone  where  they  have  heavy  washing  and  pounding  of  the 
waves,  such  as  along  Sandusky  bay.  This  protection  is  some- 
times supplemented  by  filling  in  between  the  breakwater  stone 
with  smaller  stone  which  can  be  handled  by  hand  or  plowed  off 
the  cars.  Another  kind  of  protection  used  is  barbed  wire  or 
woven  wire  fence,  which  is  spread  along  the  embankment  and 
filled  in  with  underbrush  or  other  material  so  as  to  form  a  mat. 
In  other  cases  heavy  underbrush  is  placed  on  the  embankment 
and  covered  over  with  lighter  material  which  will  interweave 
with  it  and  form  a  solid  mat.  Piling  has  also  been  driven  at 
dangerous  places. 

A  method  used  on  the  Southern  Pacific  was  described  by  C  F. 
Greer  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazeite  of  July  21. 

On  the  Fort  Worth  &  Denver  City  rubble  stone  is  placed  in 
shingle  fashion  for  about  30  cents  per  square  yard,  and  is  form- 
ing an  efficient  bank  protection.  Along  river  banks  cribs  about 
10  ft.  wide  are  built  extending  out  into  the  stream  at  an  angle  of 


about  30  deg.,  and  pointing  down  stream.  These  cribs  have  sand 
bars  back  of  them  to  prevent  future  trouble.  Barbed  wire  fences 
have  also  been  placed  along  the  bank  at  several  points  but  with- 
out entire  success.  It  is  expected  that  concrete  slab  protection 
will  be  placed  at  several  points  along  the  line  in  the  near  future. 

Information  was  induded  from  a  report  of  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Mississippi  river  commission  regarding  the  weaving  and 
sinking  of  a  fascine  mattress  at  Delta  Point,  La.,  opposite  Vicks- 
burg,  where  the  river  bank  is  caving  in  and  endangering  the 
tracks  of  the  V.  S.  &  P.  R.  R.  Figures  are  given  which  show 
that  the  mat  was  costing  $27.78  per  lineal  foot,  or  about  ¥25,900 
for  900  ft  of  revetment 

A  report,  together  with  plans  and  photographs,  of  the  Keer 
Cabin  system  for  protecting  embankments  and  controlling  chan- 
nels at  a  nominal  cost  was  also  attached.  This  method  is  at- 
tracting considerable  attention  today. 

Committee.— E.  L.  Loftin  (Q,  &  C),  P.  W.  Cahell  (S.  A.  L), 
C.  H.  Eggers  (C.  R.  L  &  P.),  J.  M.  Mann  {Ft  W.  S  D.  C), 
W.  G.  Massenburg  (G.  C.  &  S.  F.),  C.  F.  Green  (S.  P.),  C  S. 
Thompson  (D.  &  R,  G.). 

Discussion.— A.  M.  Van  Auken  (M.  D.  &  Gulf).— There  seems 
to  be  no  one  method  that  is  best  for  all  cases.  Where  there  is 
rock  bottom,  or  the  soil  does  not  wash,  riprap  is  best.  In  allu- 
vial streams,  mattress  revetment  is  best,  although  expensive.  It 
must  be  carried  from  low  water  out  to  the  center  current,  in 
order  that  the  current  will  not  work  under.  It  must  be  ex- 
tended above  and  below  the  danger  zone  to  avoid  cutting  behind. 
With  these  provisions,  the  mattress  will  be  a  permanent  protec- 
tion. The  mattress  is  only  serviceable  under  water,  where  it  is 
not  subject  to  decay.  Rivers  are  continually  changing,  and  a 
plan  good  this  year  may  not  apply  next  year.  Dikes  mutt  t>e 
close  enough  together  to  break  up  eddies  or  they  will  form 

J.  M.  Staten  (C  &  O.).— Broken- up  slate  is  good  to  stop 
wash.  There  are  many  slate  quarries  on  our  line  where  this  la 
secured.  It  forms  mats  with  the  sediment  and  is  never  carried 
away.  If  the  current  cuts  under  the  slate  it  slides  down  but 
does  not  wash  away. 

Mr.  Rettinghouse.— The  North  Western  is  spending  $30,000  to 
$50,000  annually  at  Blair  to  protect  the  bank.  Much  work  has 
also  been  done  at  Pierre  to  protect  the  new  bridge. 

Mr.  Loftin.— The  Queen  &  Crescent  has  no  stone  in  the  South 
to  protect  washouts.  We  have  to  haul  slag  from  Birmingham; 
this  does  good  work.  Burmuda  grass  takes  hold  quickly  in  slag 
and  holds  well. 

Mr.  Van  Auken.— On  the  Mississippi  river  we  are  using 
cypress  boards  for  mats  where  brush  is  scarce.  Ordinarily,  prices 
for  mats  are  per  lineaj  foot,  but  the  width  varies  greatly,  so 
that  is  no  definite  guide. 

RECORDS    OF    BRIDGE    BUILDING. 

The  committee  made  no  report. 

SUBJECTS    FOR    NEXT    YEAR. 

The  committee  on  Subjects  submitted  the  following: 

1.  Derricks  and  Other  Appliances  for  Handling  Material  in 
Supply  Yards, 

2.  Sash  Size  and  Kind  of  Glass  for  Roundhouses  and  Shops. 

3.  Concrete  Tank  Construction. 

4.  Brick  Veneer  Station  Buildings. 

5.  Roofs  and  Roof  Coverings. 

6.  Reinforced  Concrete  Culvert  Pipe. 

7.  Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Long  Pipe  Lines  for  Lo- 
comotive Water  Supply,  Intakes,  Pipe  Lines,  Pump  Pits,  Reser- 

8.  Development  of  Turntables  to  Meet  Operating  Conditions 
for  Modem  Locomotives,  Showing  the  Most  Improved  Practice. 

9.  Track  Scales,  Construction  and  Maintenance. 

iO,  Paintii^  Structural  Iron  or  Steel  for  Both  Bridges  and 
Buildings. 

11.  Relative  Merits  of  Brick  and  Concrettt-in-Rqil way  Buildings 
and  Platforms.  ^f;d  by  V_i C) OV  I L 
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ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  F.  E.  Sehall  (L.  V.) ;  first  vice-president,  A.  E.  Killam 
(Intercolonial)  ;  second  vice-president,  J.  N.  Penwell  (L.  E.  & 
W.)  ;  third  vice-president,  L.  D.  Hadwen  (C  M.  &  St.  P.)  ;  fourth 
vice-president,  T.  J.  FuUem  (111.  Cent.) ;  secretary,  C.  A.  Lichty 
(C  &  N.  W.);  treasurer,  J.  P.  Canty  (B.  &  M.).  Executive 
committee :  G.  Aldrich  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H,)  ;  P.  Swenson  (M.  S. 
P.  &  S.  S.  M.)  ;  G.  W.  Bear  (Sou,  Pac.)  ;  W.  O.  Eggleston 
(Erie) ;  W.  F.  Steffens  (B.  &  A.) ;  and  R  B.  Ashby  (L.  V.). 

The  next  convention  will  be  held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  during  the 
third  week  of  October,  1912. 

EXHIBITS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bridge  and  Building  Supply 
Men's  Association,  held  at  the  Planters'  Hotel,  October  17,  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  President,  L.  E.  Wolcott,  U.  S. 
Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Company,  Batavia,  111. ;  vice-president, 
H.  Henning,  Eastern  Granite  Roofing  Company,  New  York; 
treasurer.  J.  A,  Meadew,  Pa u!  Dickinson,  Inc.,  Chicago;  and 
secretary,  D.  A.  Bonitz,  National  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago.  P.  C 
Jacobs,  H.  W.  Johns- Man ville  Company,  New  York,  was  made 
3  member  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  following  firms  made  exhibits; 

Allilh.Prouty  Compioy,  Chiiago.-^Floor  hiogei,  jasKnger  itatloa  doora, 
■nd   Dlhrr   doDi^  apecUltiei.,     RepreKnled   by   W.    D.  Jimuoa. 


.r.'.'^'^erl 


ReprcKnleil   by   W.    D.  >nu»n. 
<   Company.    St.    Paul,   Minn.— Lite ratur 


rp^.;,, 


.  _.   :   a    UeUt    Company,    aniinnati,    Ohio.- 

•un- chamber,    iti    latest   imprQyeiDciit    in    aUnd    pip«, 
J.  T.  UeCarry  and  P.  C.  Anderion. 

Aiplialt  Read*  RooGng  Company,  New  York.— Protect 
brand  roofins,  No.  5  un^  lurface.  No.  6  gravel  surface. 
Up.  all   oailmi  concealed.     Reprcuated  by  W.  A.  Haaea 


t  HanufacI 


E  Comi 


-,  New  York. 


-LitcTi 


aub-floors.      Re^senled    by 


Carey.   Philip.  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.- 

ing.      Represeoted  by  P.   SUra.   D.  R.   Wan . 

Chicago    Pnemnatic    Tool    Kmpany.    Chicago.— Railway    ■ 


*"l>e't"it''G^ph1te 
Randolph.  L.  D^  1 


B  and  Little  Giant  drillai  also 

lied  by  C.   E.  Walliet. 

i"a'enied    by    t"iL  ^Wy™,"B!''o?^iiI.^ 


■atarn  Gtanite  RoolinE 


ing  product*,  photographs  of  bi 
-  ■-  — :d.     Represented  by  H. 
-  ' my.  New  York. 


.New  Vork.-Sateguard  granite  rooEng, 
Reptsaenled  by   H.  Henning  and  C.  F. 


Kaiibanka.  Moiae  &  Company,  Chicago.— Literature  describing  its  seieral 
deiicea.  Represented  by  C.  W.  Keirey,  F.  N.  Roy.  A.  F.  Young  and 
E.    E.    Pendry.  " 

Johna-Manville  Company,  H.  W..  New  York.— Samples  of  asbestos  roof, 
ing,  Regal  type  roofing,  aabesloa  shinglea.  sheet  and  granulated  cork,  Key- 
Mone  insulation,  asbestos  Transile  smoke  jack,  pipe  covering  and  asbestos 
packings.  Represented  by  J.  C.  Young,  H.  R.  Wardell.  J.  H.  Trent,  C.  E. 
Murphy.  P.  C.  Jacobs  and  H.  A.  Waldron. 


,1  Roofing  Company.  Tonawanda.  ^ 
iresented  by  P.  E.  Sinnett  and  E 
Manufacturing  Company,    St.    Loui 


1  fc   D.'   I 


Wrai 


L.    S.   Flati 


'  /«,_' 


infed'lTy'john  NT  Heyn™i?s  an 
'"T''\^''1in°ow   Construction    Company.    Chicago.— Model    of    Dupree   tank 

machinery   and   gasolene  engine*.      Rep're5e"nled'by 'h'.'^  E-'^Gu'Sey    and  '(!f 

Spencer   I.    Otis    Company,    Chicago.— American    scale   and    Economy    tie 
i  by  George  Ring>hausen  and  A,  J,   Odegaard. 


1    &    Rubb 


ny.    Chic; 


Bented  by  W.  H.  Lawrence. 

Texas  Comoany.  Tbe.  Houston,  Tex.— Samples  of  Texaco  roofing  and 
ReS?™nt^  by  J^Jordal'an'd""'^.'' Daniels.""'    "''"      ""    '"      '•'""•B- 

V.  S.  Wind  Kngrne  &  Pump  Company,  Batavia.  Ill— Samples  pine,  fir 
and  cvpress  staves  for  water  unks;  also  round,  half  round  and  flat  wrought 
iron  lug  hoops  and  mi'tdlcs  of  steel  siruclural  tanks,  water  columns  and 
water  column   valves.     Represented  by  L.   E.  Wolcott  and  C.   E.   Ward. 

In  1910  the  Chilean  government  engineers  completed  surveys 
on  nine  short  or  feeder  lines  to  the  trunk  system  known  as  the 
Longitudinal  Railway ;  these  have  a  length  of  252  mites,'  '  Other 
Ei-rvcys  are  now  under  way  for  248  miles.  Concessions  were 
?  .iHert  during  the  year  to  construct  private  lines  amounting  to 
^JO  n/Ucs. 


HOW  THE   ROADMASTER   CAN  PROMOTE  EFFICIENCY.* 

BY  P.  U.  PATTEKSON, 
Assistant   Engineer,   CfaicaEO,   Burlington   i  Quincy,  Chicago. 

On  any  roadmaster's  division  the  roadmaster  usually  can  know 
within  reasonable  limits  the  amount  and  character  of  the  traffic 
that  his  track  will  be  called  on  to  sustain  and  the  expenditure 
that  he  will  be  allowed  to  make  for  labor  and  material.  Clearly, 
then,  the  problem  is  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  labor  and 
material  at  hand.  The  problem  of  handling  men  is  the  roost 
important  one  that  the  roadmaster  has  to  face,  and  if  he  can 
liandle  his  superiors,  who  supply  the  material,  and  his  subordi- 
nates, who  use  it,  the  way  is  open  for  him  to  secure  effective 

The  matter  of  handling  one's  superior  oflicer^  is  a  serious  one, 
and  the  only  way  to  succeed  in  any  eminent  degree  lies  in  know- 
ing absolutely  the  conditions  affecting  all  parts  of  one's  territory 
and  having  a  systematic  plan  for  its  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment ;  also  to  have  the  courage  to  defend  and  adhere  to  that 
plan  until  definitely  overruled,  and  then  to  endeavor  faithfully 
to  follow  out  the  line  of  action  laid  down  in  its  place. 

It  is  in  the  management  of  his  subordinates  that  the  roadmaster 
must  look  for  the  best  results.  He  should  be  an  instructor  to  his 
men.  While  the  section  foreman  is  seldom  a  man  of  more  than 
elementary  education  and  usually  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of 
his  work  by  hard  labor  rather  than  by  deductive  reasoning,  he 
also  is  usually  an  observer,  and  his  interest  can  be  stimulated  by 
telling  him  why  a  thing  should  be  done  when  he  is  given  the 
order  to  do  it.  The  plan  of  having  meetings  of  section  foremen 
for  the  discussion  of  their  work  and  the  interchange  of  ideas  is 
one  that  has  given  such  good  results  that  it  is  to  be  regretted 
the  scheme  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted. 

If  he  is  to  maintain  his  track  efficiently,  the  roadmaster  must 
not  only  be  secure  in  knowing  his  work,  and  able  to  plan  his 
campaign,  but  must  have  under  him  a  corps  of  foremen  who  will' 
follow  his  orders,  and  at  the  same  time  have  enough  initiative  to 
be  able  to  act  on  their  own  judgment  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Such  men  are  still  to  be  found  on  railways  today,  but  it  must 
be  admitted  that  young  men  with  the  proper  qualifications  to 
take  their  places  are  not  plentiful.  This  is  a  vital  problem,  and 
the  roadmaster  who  can  evolve  a  successful  plan  for  securing 
the  necessary  supply  of  foremen  for  the  future  will  accomplish 
something  of  no  mean  value. 

Discipline  must  be  maintained  firmly  but  in  a  way  that  will 
work  no  injustice;  the  men  must  be  made  to  feel  that  In  all 
cases  an  impartial  investigation  is  made  before  judgtnent  is 
passed.  A  spirit  of  loyalty  should  be  fostered  and  ^suitable  rec- 
ognition given  for  meritorious  actions  lying  outside  the  sphere 
of  regular  work.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  the  foreman  will 
be  an  expert  bridgeman  or  ear  repairer,  but  he  will  often  discover 
conditions  whereby  prompt  action  on  his  part  inay  avert  serious 

The  drudgery  of  track  work  deters  many  from  entering  the 
service,  therefore  labor-saving  devices  should  be  investigated 
fully,  but  with  an  open  mind  and  no  device  should  be  approved 
until  it  has  had  a  thorough  trial  and  has  been  studied  from  all 
angles. 

It  is  essential  (hat  the  roadmaster  know  promptly  the  amount 
of  work  his  men  accomplish  every  day,  and  to  do  this  he  should 
study  the  reports  from  his  foremen.  In  view  of  the  many  re- 
ports now  required  from  the  foreman  and  his  limited  capacity  for 
clerical  work,  one  hesitates  to  add  to  the  burden,  but  often  it  will 
be  found  that  a  simple  report  form  can  be  devised  that  will  give 
(he  roadmaster  the  desired  information  better  than  the  forms  in 
use.  In  any  event,  the  roadmaster's  clerk  should  keep  cost  data 
up  to  date  from  the  best  available  sources,  and  tabulate  it  in 
convenient  form  for  the  roadmaster's  inspection,  so  that  he  may 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  cost  of  work  on  his  different  sec- 
tions and  apply  himself  to  remedying  conditions  where  they  are 
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not  satisfactory.  Especial  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  per- 
formance of  work  trains  and  every  eRort  should  be  made  to 
pick  the  best  men  for  the  crews.  Intelligent  planning  and  exe- 
cution of  the  movements  of  the  train  must  be  made,  and  co-oper- 
ation with  the  chief  despstcher  should  he  had  at  all  times.  On 
work  involving  the  use  of  several  trains  for  an  extended  period 
it  will  be  found  economical  to  have  an  assistant  or  supervisor 
in  charge,  thus  relieving  the  roadmaster  of  much  of  the  detail 
and  allowing  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  on  his  entire 
division. 

Waste,  either  of  labor  or  of  material,  must  be  guarded  against 
with  the  utmost  vigilance,  for  by  reason  of  it  injustice  is  done 
both  to  the  railway  and  to  the  roadmaster  himself.  The  railway 
is  defrauded  because  it  has  paid  out  money  for  which  it  received 
no  return,  and  the  roadmaster  is  injured  because  his  division  is 
deprived  of  money  that  otherwise  could  have  been  spent  in  need- 
ed improvements.  While  it  is  true  that  aM  roads  do  not  make 
monthly  or  yearly  appropriations  for  maintenance  work,  the 
maximum  amount  that  can  be  spent  for  each  division  is  usually 
pretty  well  fixed,  and  for  every  dollar  wasted  there  must  be  a 
dollar's  worth  of  needed  work  left  undone. 


By   W.    H.    KOFMEHL, 
Rnadmutec,  Chicago,  Milwauku  &  St.  Paul,  Elgin,  III. 

About  two  or  three  years  ago  several  large  railways  began 
to  investigate  the  use  of  motor  cars  for  section  forces.  The 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  was  very  anxious  to  give  these 
cars  a  thorough,  practical  test,  and  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
test  a  plan  was  figured  out  for  replacing  hand  cars  with  motor 
cars  on  the  C.  &  C.  B.  division  in  Illinois.  This  division  consists 
of  130  miles  of  double  track,  and  carries  a  very  heavy  traffic 
out  of  Chicago.  In  rearranging  sections  they  were  lengthened 
from  4  to  5  and  S^  miles  double  track,  reducing  the  expense  of 
foremen  one-third  without  losing  any  supervision  or  efficiency. 
In  fact,  so  far  as  supervision  and  efficiency  are  concerned  it  is 
believed  that  the  sections  are  better  off  than  they  were  with  the 
hand  cars.  About  one  hour  per  day  is  saved  in  going  to  and 
from  work,  while  at  times  of  derailments,  washouts  and  fires,  and 
for  patroling  track,  their  value  cannot  be  over-estimated.  In 
order  to  make  quick  storm  patrols  a  system  was  worked  out 
whereby  a!!  cars  go  in  one  direction  regardless  of  section  limits 
and  report  at  the  next  telephone  station  to  the  train  despateher. 

Some  considered  motor  cars  dangerous  on  account  of  the 
'  liability  of  meeting  trains,  but  our  experience  has  been  that 
there  is  not  as  much  danger  with  motor  cars  as  with  hand  cars,  as 
the  cars  are  on  the  road  only  about  half  as  long.  It  only  requires 
a  few  minutes  to  get  to  work,  and  if  the  track  is  clear  the  men 
will  get  to  their   destination   before  any  train   comes   in   sight 

Both  the  Rockford  and  the  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.  cars  are 
vsed,  and  the  cost  to  operate  them,  including  gasolene,  valve  oil, 
and  repairs,  averages  about  $4  per  month  per  car.  When 
one  considers  that  some  of  these  cars  are  among  the  first  air- 
cooled  motor  section  cars  used,  this  expense  is  very  light,  and  in 
time,  with  improved  cars,  it  should  be  reduced  at  least  one- 
half.  It  is  figured  that  on  this  division  from  $S,000  to  $10,000 
a  year  is  being  saved  by  the  use  of  these  cars  in  addition  to 
the  salvage  recovered  in  the  way  of  tools,  section  houses,  hand 
and  push  cars,  etc.  Seven  sections  were  done  away  with,  while 
among  the  equipment  recovered  when  the  change  was  made  to 
motor  cars  were  seven  tool  houses,  seven  hand  cars,  seven  push 
cars,  526  tools  of  different  kinds,  including  33  shovels,  20  picks, 
24  tamping  bars,  etc.,  in  addition  to  a  hand  car  released  for 
every  motor  car  supplied. 

In  disctissing  the  unfavorable  features  of  the  motor  car,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  car  must  be  limited  to  not  over 


800  lbs.  in  weight,  therefore  the  best  kind  of  material  and  work- 
manship must  be  employed  to  put  out  a  strong  and  durable  car 
that  should  last  four  or  five  years  before  going  to  the  shop,. 
About  the  only  serious  objection  we  have  found  to  the  motor ^ 
cars  is  that  we  expect  too  much  from  them.  Instead  of  lengthenr 
ing  the  sections  from  8  to  12  or  14  miles  on  single  track,  and 
from  Z'A  to  6  miles  on  double  track,  the  section  should  be  kept. 
to  a  reasonable  length. 


PUBLICITY  AND    ENCOURAGEMENT   IN   TRACK   WORK.* 

Refrigerator  Intpectoi,  Union  Pacific,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

Before  we  can  discuss  this  problem  intelligently  we  must  know 
just  what  "efficiency"  means.  The  author  of  a  recent  magazine 
article  on  "Scientific  Management"  had  the  laborer  with  the 
strongest  back  and  the  weakest  mind  obeying  the  foreman  as, a. 
machine  responds  to  the  hand  on  the  throttle,  stopping  and  start- 
ing at  the  word  of  command,  regulating  every  movement  by  the 
watch,  toting  pig  iron  from  pile  to  car  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight 
tons  per  day ;  he  called  the  resulting  pile  "efhciency." 

Such  may  be  pig-iron  "efficiency,"  but  assuredly  it  is  not  rai!-i 
way  "efficiency,"  for  the  dominant  railway  note  is  "safety,"  and 
the  production  of  "safety"  requires  intelligence  not  only  at  the 
head  of  the  organization,  but  in  every  working  unit.  Intelli- 
gence cannot  be  found  in  a  mere  machine,  nor  in  a  man  willin|f 
to  become  an  automaton.  Safely,  then,  with'  greatest  track  int- 
provement  at  lowest  cost,  should  be  considered  track  "efficiency." 

To  promote  efficiency  the  roadmaster  must  be  efficient  him- 
self, knowing  thoroughly  and  being  able  to  teach  every  detail  of 
his  work.  He  should  cultivate  in  his  men  to  the  highest  degree 
the  qualities  of  loyalty,  honesty,  industry,  alertness,  citfefulness 
and  mental  independence 

To  secure  the  greatest  improvement  with  the  least  cost,  a  gen- 
erous emulation  must  be  stimulated  among  the  foremen.  For 
this  purpose  proper  publicity  is  effective.  Some  personal  ex- 
perience will  illustrate  its  application. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  assisting  a  roadmaster 
having  charge  of  twenty-two  sections  embracing  180  miles  of 
track,  as  the  time  approached  tor  the  commencement  of  an  im- 
portant division  of  track  labor,  say,  tie  renewals,  a  circular  about 
as  follows  would  be  issued  to  section  foremen.  "The  roadbed 
will  soon  be  free  from  frost  Foremen  will  watch  carefully  for 
heaving  and  soft  spots  in  track,  taking  all  necessary  precautions 
to  keep  track  safe.  As  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  we  will  start 
renewing  ties  and  push  this  work  vigorously  so  that  it  may  ,bc 
completed  before  the  '  arrival  of  hot  weather.  Foremen  will 
have  everything  ready,  tools  put  in  good  condition,  and  promptly 
request  anything  necessary  to  fill  up  standard  allowance," 

At  the  end  of  each  month,  specially  good  work  would  be  eocn- 
mended  in  such  a  circular  as;  "I  am  much  pleased  with  the  re- 
port of  J.  Jones,  section  7,  who  shows  700  lies  put  in  this  month. 
I  shall  call  the  superintendent's  attention  to  this  excellent  show- 
ing. William  Smith,  section  17,  had  no  stock  killed  this  month. 
This  shows  careful  attention  to  fences.  Stock  on  track  not  only 
entails  heavy  money  loss  when  killed,  but  is  a  source  of  danger 
to  trains.    Carefulness  is  always  highly  comendable." 

It  soon  became  an  easy  matter  to  pass  the  praise  around,  each 
foreman  receiving  a  portion  two  or  three  times  yearly,  and  the 
necessity  for  criticism  almost  entirely  disappeared,  while  that 
roadmaster's  district  held  for  several  years  the  system  record 
for  low  maintenance  cost  per  mile,  with  never  an  accident  due 
to  track  defects.  It  will  be  noted  that  every  circular  issued  in 
some  way  emphasized  "safety"  as  a  vital  consideration. 

With  such  a  system  the  main  thing  left  for  the  roadmaster  to 
do  to  promote  efficiency  is  to  watch  for  "track  kinks"  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  and  elsewhere,  and  where  one  is  .found 
good  and  available  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  his  men  as  he  meets 
them  at  their  work  in  his  trips  over  the  mad  on  hi*  motor  car. 
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RIGHT  OF  WAY  SIGNS  ON  CHICAGO  GREAT  WESTERN. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  has  adopted  standard  designa  for 
caution  signs,  bridge  n limber  signs  and  flanger  signs,  which 
consist  of  a  cast  iron  sign  supported  by  an  old  boiler  tube. 
This  type  has  the  double  advantage  that  it  is  permanent  and 
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Stindard  Bridge  Number  Sign;  Chicago  Great  Weetern. 

that  it  utilizes  old  boiler  tubes  which  would  otherwise  be 
scrapped.  The  work  of  cutting  the  tubes,  casting  the  signs  and 
assembling  the  completed  sign  is  done  in  the  company  shops 
at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  and  they  are  shipped  out  from  there  as  re- 
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quired.  The  patterns  for  the  cast  signs,  which  are  of  wood, 
are  made  by  a  private  company  to  specifications  furnished  by 
the  railway  company.  From  these  wooden  patterns  are  made 
numerous  cast  iron  patterns  which  are  used  in  casting  the  signs. 
In  the  case  of  the  bridge  number  signs  the  letters  and  numbers 
have  to  be  changed  for  each  casting. 

The  lower  ends  of  the  boiler  tubes  are  set  in  cast  iron  anchors 
8  in.  square  with  a  soclcet  4  in.  deep.  The  cost  of  these  signs, 
not  Including  the  original  cost  of  pattern,  nor  the  cost  of  ship- 
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ping  and  erecti:^,  is  approximately  as  follows:  Caution  sign, 
$2.50  each;  bridge  number  sign,  $2  each;  flanger  sign,  $2.25  each. 
The  company's  standard  clearance  sign,  as  shown,  is  a  solid 
casting  painted  white  with  black  letters.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
cast  iron  signs  mentioned  above,  these  castings  are  made  in  the 
company  shops  and  shipped  out  over  the  system.  The  ap- 
proximate cost  of  these  signs  is  $2  each. 
The  concrete  mile-posts  which  are  now  being  placed  on  this 


Standard  Clearance  Sign;  Chicago  Great  WeaUrn. 

road  are  shown  herewith.  The  concrete  is  one  part  cement, 
two  of  sand  and  four  of  broken  stone  or  gravel.  Letters  and 
figures  are  sunk  ^  in.  and  painted  black.  The  reinforcement 
consists  of  three  Vi-m.  bars.  These  posts  are  purchased  from 
the  maker,  as  the  company  has  not  thought  it  expedient  to  go 
into  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  posts. 


PRAISING   AND   REWARDING  THE   FOREMAN.* 


Roadmister, 


Concrete  Mile  Peat;  Chicago  Great  Weitern. 


BY  S.  B.  PETEB, 
luis  &  San  Francisco,  Pittiborg,  Ku. 

Use  care  in  the  selection  of  foremen,  and,  having  placed  a 
man  in  charge  of  a  section,  do  not  be  too  ready  to  find  fault 
with  his  work.  Take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  come  in 
closer  touch  with  the  work,  offering  suggestions  as  to  methods 
rather  than  issuing  peremptory  orders  as  to  how  the  work  should 
be  done.  When  a  foreman  is  doing  good  work,  a  word  of 
commendation  does  not  increase  the  payroll,  but  does  increase 
the  incentive  to  try  to  excel  in  amount  and  quality  of. work  ac- 
complished. After  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  if  a  man  wants 
leave  of  absence  with  transportation  to  some  point  ask  for  it 
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for  him,  and  show  him  that  faithful  service  is  rewarded.  If 
these  methods  fail  to  accomphsh  the  desired  result,  and  a  fore- 
man seems  to  think  that  the  company  owes  him  a  living,  the 
sooner  he  is  dismissed  from  the  service  the  belter  for  all  con- 


REVETMENT  WORK  ON  THE  MISSOURI  PACIFIC. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  recently  completed  bank  protection 
work  at  several  points  along  the  Missouri  river  between  Kan- 
sas City.  Kan.,  and  Leavenworth,  on  which  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent method  was  employed  than  h  commonly  used  on  this 
river.  What  is  termed  a  loose  fascine  mattress  was  built,  which 
is  somewhat  in  contrast  with  the  basket  woven  type  of  mattress 
generally  used  on  the  Missouri  by  the  United  States  government 
engineers.  This  Icse  woven  type  is  a  modification  of  the  tight 
fascine  mattress  which  is  used  by  the  government  engineers  on 
the  lower  Mississippi  river  work.  It  requires  less  material  and 
labor  than  the  tight  fascine  mattress  and  the  conditions  on  the 
Missouri  river  do  not  absolutely  require  the  latter  type. 

In  building  this  loose  fascine  mattress,  no  specially  constructed 
barges  are  required.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage,  as  mattress 
protection  work  is  not  going  on  at  all  times,  and  it  very  often 
happens  that  every  available  barge  is  in  use  for  rip  rap  paving 


cable  is  then  temporarily  fastened  down  by  means  of  a  staple 
driven  into  the  mattress  head  or  into  the  preceding  fascine.  The 
other  sewing  cable  is  then  brought  forward,  thrown  across  the 
barge,  and  acts  as  the  bottom  cable  for  the  following  bed  of 
.brush.  This  process  is  repeated  until  the  mattress  is  of  the  de- 
sired length.  The  bottom  poles  are  made  continuous  by  splicing 
others  lo  them  as  needed,  while  the  sewing  cables  are  looped 
around  them  at  short  inten'als.    Transverse  cables  securely  fas- 


tened to  the  bottom  poles  and  to  the  sewing  cables  are  placed 
at  intervals  and  lead  up  the  bank  to  dead -men  or  anchors. 

On  comparatively  steep  banks,  top  poles  called  ''binders"  are 
placed  on  top  of  the  loose  fascines  and  directly  above  the  bottom 
poles,  being  securely  fastened  thereto  as  well  as  to  the  sewing 
cables.  These  are  placed  on  the  mattress  after  the  latter  is  lying 
flat  on  the  river,  and  their  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  rip  rap  ballast 
from  rolling  off  the  mattress  after  it  reaches  the  bottom. 

The  "basket  woven"  type  of  mattress  can  best  be  understood 
by  observing  the  photographs.  No  poles  are  used  underneath, 
although  if  deemed  necessary  some  can  be  placed  on  top  to  pre- 


Weaving  Barges,  Showing   Bottom  Poles  and   Loose  Fascine 
Just  Completed. 


;  the  time  it  is  desired  lo  do  revetment  work. 
To  provide  special  mattress  barges  would  mean  an  idle  plant  to 
maintain  often  for  long  periods. 

In  constructing  the  loose  fascine  mattress,  poles  termed  "bot- 
tom poles"  are  placed  about  8  ft.  apart  on  the  barges  and  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  under  the  mattress  and  form  a  part  of  it.  On 
top  of  these  poles  and  along  one  end  of  the  barges  the  mattress 
head,  18  to  24  in.  in  diameter  and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  width 
of  the  proposed  mattress,  is  built  up  with  other  poles.  The 
whole  is  carefully  bound  together  with  wire  strands  lo  which  are 
fastened  the  cables  that  are  to  act  as  head  lines  during  the 
sinking  of  ihe  mattress,  as  well  as  the  wire  strands  that  will  act 
as  the  sewing  cables  for  binding  Ihe  loose  fascines  together. 
These  sewing  cables  are  usually  composed  of  ordinary  commer- 
cial galvanized  wire  strands  from  i<i  to  ^  in.  in  diameter, 
and  one  pair  is  placed  at  each  bottom  pole. 

With  one  sewing  cable  of  each  pair  lying  on  the  barge  and  the 
other  one  thrown  back  up  stream  and  over  the  mattress  head, 
a  layer  or  bed  of  brush  about  1  ft.  thick  and  4  ft,  wide  is  placed 
along  and  next  to  the  mattress  head,  and  on  top  of  the  bottom 
poles  and  Ihe  one  sewing  cable.  This  bottom  sewing  cable  is 
then  brought  up  over  the  bed  uf  brush  and  drawn  back  reason- 
ably tight  either  by  hand  or  with  block  and  tackle,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  mattress  is  to  be  comparatively  tight.    The 


Looee  Fascine  Mattress,  in  Foreground,  with  Weaving  Barges 
and   Partly   Loaded   Brush   Barge. 

vent  the  rip  rap  from  rolling  off,  as  with  the  other  style  of  mat- 
tress. Galvanized  wire  strand  is  threaded  through  the  mattress 
at  regular  intervals  and  in  both  directions.  The  brush  work  is 
from  12  in.  to  18  in.  thick.  Only  selected  brush  (bar  growth 
willow  'A  in,  to  2  in,  in  diameter  at  the  butt  end  and  !0  to  25 
ft.  long)  can  be  used  for  this  class  of  work,  and  expert  labor 
is  required  to  weave  it  togellier.  By  more  carefully  observiiag 
the  views,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  brush, is- stranghtfnd  of 
comparatively  uniform  size.  i  ized  by  V 
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1  publishing  the  cost  of  river  protection  work,  the  f^ures 
usually  show  the  expense  per  linear  foot  of  bank  protected, 
which  includes  the  top  bank  rip  rap  paving;  however,  from  a  few 
figures  at  hand  it  is  found  that  the  basket  woven  type  of  mat- 
tress costs  from  6  cents  to  8  cents  per  sq.  ft.  in  place;  while 
the  lo^se  fascine  type  costs  from  4  cents  to  6  cents  per  sq.  ft. 
Under  favorable  conditions,  on  one  recent  job  this  cost  went 
down  to  3.6  cents  per  sq,  ft 
The  difference  in  cost  may  be  ascribed  to  the  followitig:     (a) 


river.  It  brings  about  to  a  large  extent  the  interlocking,  while 
at  the  same  time  permitting  the  use  of  comparatively  rough 
brush.  However,  from  some  carefully  conducted  experiments 
made  years  ago  by  the  writer,  it  is  unquestionably  a  fact  that 
the  galvanized  wire  strand  and  other  iron  fastenings  are  of 
longer  lite  than  the  brush  itself,  particularly  so  in  cases 
where  the  action  o(  the  river  brings  about  scour  along  the  outer 
edge  of  the  mattress  after  it  has  been  in  place  for  several  years, 
thus  bringing  a  bending  strain  upon  the  brush.  The  experiments 
referred  to  developed  the  fact  that  willow  brush,  that  had  been 
in  the  river  for  from  seven  to  ten  years  has  assumed  a  condi- 
tion of  wet  rot,  such  as  to  render  it  practically  devoid  of  strength 
to  resist  bending ;  due  in  large  measure  no  doubt  to  the  fact  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  sap  wood.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that 
the  fascine  type  of  mattress  permits  the  use  of  hard  wood  brush. 
We  are  indebted  to  C.  H.  Miller,  engineer  of  river  protection 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  for  the  information  given  above. 


FORCE  ACCOUNT  SYSTEM   FOR  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. 


Friction  between  engineers  and  contractors,  caused  by  contro- 
versies as  to  what  constitutes  force  account  work,  or  work  paid 
for  at  cost  plus  a  percentage,  and  the  adjustment  of  force  account 
bills,  occurs  on  almost  every  large  piece  of  construction  work. 


Near  View  of  Basket  Woven  Mattreaa. 

No  special  weaving  barges  are  required  for  the  fascine  type. 
<b)  The  fascine  mattress  can  be  constructed  more  rapidly  with 
1  labor  than  the  basket  mattress  can  be  .with  experienced 
s  who  command  much  better  pay.  (c)  Any  kind  of  brush 
near  at  hand  can  be  used  to  build  the  fascines,  while  the  bar 
growth  willows  tor  the  basket  mattress  are  becoming  more  scarce 
every  year,  and  at  times  must  be  brought  from  quite  a  distance. 
In  favor  of  the  basket  woven  mattress,  the  following  claims  are 
usually  brought  forward :  (a)  It  provides  a  tighter  covering  for 
the  bank  protected.  In  answer  to  this  it  may  be  said  that  a 
tight  fascine  mattress  can  be  obtained  at  small  additional  expense 
by  the  use  of  block  and  tackle  to  tighten  up  each  bundle  of 


Completed    Basket  Woven    Mattress. 


brush.'  Also,  the  writer' 
souri  river  during  the  p 
loose  fascine  mattress  i 
That  the  brush  i 


i  [Mr.  Miller's]  experience  on  the  Mis- 
ist  six  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
i  sufficient  for  the  purpose  used,  (b) 
woven  and  interlocked  together  that  after 
it  once  gels  in  place  at  the  bottom  of  the  river  it  will  hold'  to- 
gether even  after  the  wire  fastenings  have  rusted  out.  This  is  a 
very  good  point,  but  very  much  the  same  result  can  be  obtained 
through  the  use  of  the  "brush  and  weaving  pole"  type,  which 
is  still  the  United  States  engineers'  standard  on  the  Arkansas 
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and  as  lack  of  harmony  between  road  and  contractors  tends  to 
add  to  the  cost,  as  well  as  to  detract  from  the  efficiency  of  the 
work,  anything  that  will  tend  to  eliminate  such  differences  will 
be  well  paid  for  by  the  results  obtained.  Questions  arise  as  to 
whether  certain  work  should  be  paid  for  as  force  accbunt  work, 
and  there  also  often  is  controversy  between  engineers  and  con- 
tractors about  the  amount  of  labor  and  materials  used  on  force 
account  work,  the  reports  of  the  ti!pe^!»|^Fp^^fi(W|  ^ 
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To  avoid  all  controversy  in  regard  to  force  account  work,  first, 
it  should  be  decided  in  advance  what  work  is  to  be  done  on  a 
force  account  basis;  and,  second,  reports  of  the  engineer  and 
contractor  covering  men  and  material  used  on  force  account  work 
should  agree.  The  following  system  for  handling  force  account 
work  has  been  devised  with  these  principles  in  view,  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  if  it  is  strictly  followed,  most  of  the 
friction  between  the  contracting  parties  will  be  eliminated. 

Form  628  is  used  for  giving  an  order  on  the  contractor  to 
perform  force  account  work  and  for  making  up  his  bill  for  work 
performed.  Form  622  is  used  as  a  daily  report  of  labor,  equip- 
ment and  material  used  on  force  account  work.  The  rates  of 
pay  for  labor,  rental  rates  for  stock  and  equipment,  prices  of 
material,  and  percentage  to  be  paid  in  addition  to  cost  should, 
of  course,  be  stated  in  the  contract,  as  should  the  class  of  work 
to  be  done  on  force  account  basis  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  stated 
at  the  time  the  contract  is  drawn. 

When  an  engineer  wishes  to  have  a  certain  piece  of  work  done 
on  a  force  account  basis  he  issued  an  order  in  duplicate,  on 
form  628,  giving  a  description  of  the  job,  as  well  as  its  loca- 
tion and  hands  the  same  to  the  contractor's  representative.     It 


record  for  making  a  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  returning 
the  other  two  copies  to  the  engineer's  timekeeper,  who  retains 
one  copy  for  his  record  for  checking  the  bill  at  the  end  of  the 
month  and  forwards  the  remaining  copy  to  the  chief  engineer  or 
other  official. 

After  daily  reports  (form  622)  have  been  signed  by  both  time- 
keepers they  arc  final  and  the  contractor  wili  be  paid  only  for 
the  items  shown  on  these  reports.  The  reason  for  making  daily 
reports  covering  this  class  of  work,  instead  of  weekly,  as  is  the 
general  custom,  is  that  when  reports  are  checked  daily  there  can 
be  but  little  chance  for  dispute  as  to  the  number  of  men  or  the 
quantity  of  material  used,  but  after  reports  have  been  left  to 
accumulate  until  the  end  of  the  week  before  being  compared, 
differences  are  likely  to  develop  that  are  hard  to  adjust,  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  contractor  makes  out  a  bill  in 
the  space  provided  on  form  628,  using  for  this  purpose  his  copy 
of  the  daily  reports.  He  then  presents  it  to  the  engineer  for 
his  approval.  The  engineer  checks  the  bill  against  the  copy  of 
the  daily  reports  in  i'.is  possession  and  if  he  finds  that  they  agree, 
approves  it  and  forwards  it  to  the  chief  engineer's  office  for  pay- 
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is  understood,  between  the  contracting  parties  that  no  force  ac- 
count work  is  to  be  undertaken  without  a  written  order  from 
the  engineer,  and  that  no  bill  for  force  account  will  be  given 
consideration  unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the  engineer's  order," 
All  engineers  are  provided  with  duplicating  pocket  books  (No. 
0 — McDonald  Stylograph)  and  if  they  find  it  necessary  to  issue 
orders  for  force  account  work  while  away  from  their  head- 
quarters, they  do  so  by  handing  the  contractor's  representative  a 
memorandum  order,  a  carbon  copy  of  which  remains  in  the 
pocket  book.  Upon  returning  to  headquarters  the  engineer  im- 
mediately issues  an  order  on  regular  form  (628)  to  replace  the 
memorandum  order.    The  orders  are  numbered  consecutively  as 

The  engineer's  timekeepers  keep  a  record  of  the  labor,  equip- 
ment and  material  used  on  force  account  work,  compiling  the 
same  from  data  collected  by  themselves.  Each  evening  they 
record  this  data  on  form  622,  showing  the  number  of  force  ac- 
count order  on  same.  This  report  is  made  in  triplicate,  one  copy 
being  retained  by  the  engineer,  one  copy  handed  10  the  contractor, 
and  one  copy  forwarded  to  the  chief  engineer  or  other  officer  in 
charge  o£-(inaI  approval  of  bills.  When  daily  reports  have  bpep 
completely  filled  tn  they  are  handed  to  the  contractor's  timekeeper 
to  be  checked,  and  if  he  finds  that  they  agree  with  his  records  he 
signs  them  in  the  space  provided,  retaining  one  copy  for  his 


must  pay  their  men  each  month,  they  are 
entitled  to  a  settlement  of  their  force  account  bills  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  If  a  force  account  job  runs  from  one  month  to 
another,  the  engineer  should  furnish  the  contractor  with  a  new 
order  on  ihe  first  day  of  each  month. 

A  simple  method  of  checking  force  account  bills  in  the  chief 
engineers  office,  to  ascertain  that  engineers  in  the  field  are  prop- 
erly comparing  them  with  daily  reports,  is  to  keep  a  recapitulation 
sheet  for  each  order-on  file  with  the  daily  reports,  Tt  is  an  easy 
matter  to  check  the  total  of  this  sheet  against  the  contractor's 
bill  and  it  the  totals  do  not  agree  the  error  can  be  readily  located. 
If  totals  agree,  the  bill  is  attached  to  the  voucher  for  payment  and 
as  it  contains  the  order  lo  perform  the  work  signed  by  the  engi- 
neer, as  well  as  a  detailed  statement  of  the  work  performed  ap- 
proved by  him,  it  represents  a  complete  record  of  the  entire 
transaction.  The  recapitulation  sheets  are  attached  to  the  daily 
reports  and  filed  in  envelopes  for  ready  reference. 

The  privately  owned  railways  in  Chile  had,  on  January  1, 
19U,  a  length  of  1,913  miles.  At  the  same  lime  the  govermnent- 
owned  railways  amounted  to  1,660  miles.  The  total  of  railways  in 
operation  at  the  end  of  1910  were  therefore  3,573  miles.  On  the 
government  railways  the  add 
miles.  "ized  by  V 
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The  Missouri  Pacific  has  adopted  for  night  tail-end  signals  on 
all  its  trains  a  lamp  having  Fresnel  lenses. 

The  floods  of  ten  days  ago  in  southwestern  Colorado  did  great 
damage  to  railways,  roads  and  bridges.  The  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  suffered  to  the  extent  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  after  negotiations  covering  several 
days,  has  revised  the  regulations  of  the  telegraph  department 
allowing  increased  vacations  with  pay,  and  granting  other 
things  asked  for  by  the  telegraphers;  but  the  increase  of  pay 
asked  for  was  not  granted. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Batt  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  has  sued  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  $100,000  damages,  because  of  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  June,  1910,  which  she  charges  was  due 
to  something  poisonous  which  Mr.  Batt  had  eaten  in  a  dtning 
car  of  the  Pennsylvania  the  day  before  he  died. 

At  Whitman,  Minn.,  last  Tuesday,  Hugh  Robinson,  flying  in 
a  Curtiss  aeroplane,  announced  that  he  had  traversed  the  dis- 
tance from  Minneapolis  to  that  town,  110  miles,  in  89  minutes, 
without  a  stop ;  and  he  carried  a  passenger.  He  has  started  to 
fly  from  Minneapolis  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  announces  that  the  new 
trains  to  be  put  in  service  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, about  December  1,  will  be  called  the  "Saint"  and  the 
"Angel,"  respectively.  The  cars  will  be  cooled  by  air  from  a 
refrigerating  compartment.  It  is  understood  that  an  extra  fare 
will  be  charged. 

On  the  Southern  Pacilic  enginemen,  conductors  and  station 
agents  who  have  been  on  the  road  for  10  years  are  to  have  free 
annual  passes  over  the  district  to  which  they  belong;  for  IS 
years'  service,  annual  transportation  for  employee  and  wife;  for 
20  years,  a  pass  for  the  employee,  his  wife  and  dependent  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Professor  Emory  R.  Johnson,  professor  of  transportation 
and  commerce,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 

appointed  by  President  Taft  a  special  commissioner  on  the 
industrial  and  commercial  value  of  the  Panama  canal.  He 
will  investigate  present  and  prospective  available  canal  traffic  and 
the  question  of  what  rates  the  traffic  can  bear. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  their  re- 
cent annual  meeting,  authorized  an  amendment  to  the  bylaws 
so  as  to  permit  the  company  to  do  a  commercial  telegraph  and 
telephone  business ;  and  the  company  has  notified  the  Western 
Union  of  a  desire  to  terminate  the  contract  made  in  1884,  by 
which  the  Western  Union  does  telegraph  business  over  the 
L.  &  N.  lines. 

Figures  compiled  by  H.  G.  Askew  from  records  filed  with  the 
Texas  Railway  Commission  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  show  that  after  meeting  the  interest  of  outstanding  bonds 
and  other  legal  charges  the  thirly-two  principal  railways  of  that 
State  had  a  surplus  of  only  $544,297.  The  same  roads  spent 
during  the  year  $9,181,193  for  additions  and  betterments,  which 
when  paid  resulted  in  a  net  deficit  of  $8,636,897. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  reports  that  the  Chicago-New  York 
18-hour  train  for  five  months  has  reached  its  destination  behind 
time  not  over  twice  in  each  month ;  and  the  westbound  train, 
running  at  the  same  speed,  was  not  late  more  than  once  in  each 
month  for  nine  months.  For  a  continuous  period  of  three 
months  it  was  on  time  every  day.  In  nearly  all  of  the  eases 
where  these   trains    were  late   the   detention  was   not   over   IS 

Beginning  December  1,  trains  of  the  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna &  Western  will  run  to  and  from  the  terminal  station 
of  the  Erie  at  Jersey  City  instead  of  the  Pennsylvania  station, 
as  in  the  past.  The  Susquehanna  is  controlled  by  the  Erie, 
but  until  recently  the  Erie  station  lacked  facilities  for  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Susquehanna  trains,  and  the  contract  for  the 
use  of  the  Pennsylvania  station  was  therefore  continued.  The 
Erie  is  about  2/3  mile  north  of  the  Pennsylvania, 


Governors  Harmon  of  Ohio,  Hadley  of  Missouri  and  Aldrich 
of  Nebraska  met  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Octt^r  2  to  outline 
the  brief  which  they  are  to  prepare  and  file  in  the  United  Slates 
Supreme  Court  for  use  in  cases  before  the  court  where  the 
power  of  the  states  to  regulate  rates  on  intrastate  business  is 
involved.  Speaking  of  the  issue  raised  by  the  governors  at  the 
recent  conference  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J,,  Governor  Hadley  said 
that  they  are  not  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  fixing  of  inter- 
state rates;  that  "what  we  propose  is  simply  to  uphold  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  states  and  the  rights  reserved  by  them  when  the 
federal  constitution  was  drafted.  We  contend  that  the  states 
have  full  power  to  regulate  the  rates  of  railways  on  all  business 
which  originates  and  ends  wholly  within  a  state." 

The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Lakes-to-the-Gulf  Deep 
Waterway  Association  was  held  at  the  Auditorium  Hotel,  Chi- 
cago, October  12,  13  and  14.  Addresses  were  made  by  Governor 
Herbert  S.  Hadley  of  Missouri ;  (jovemor  O.  A.  Ebcrhart  of 
Minnesota ;  Joseph  W.  Folk,  former  governor  of  Missouri ;  O.  P. 
Austin,  chief  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor;  Mrs.  Fredericlc  K,  Bowes,  representii^ 
the  Women's  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  Sena- 
tor Duncan  U.  Fletcher  of  Florida.  Hon.  Champ  Clark  of  Mis- 
souri, who  was  to  have  made  an  address,  sent  a  letter  which  was 
read  before  the  convention.  The  resolutions  adopted  followed 
closely  the  text  of  those  adopted  at  St.  lx)uis  last  year.  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  was  chosen  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting. 

At  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  various  commercial  organi- 
zations and  business  houses,  held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  October  16,  an  executive  committee  of  17  members  was  ap- 
pointed to  bring  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the 
matter  of  the  excess  baggage  rates  which  the  roads  propose  to 
put  into  effect  July  1,  1912,  and  July  1,  1914.  It  is  planned  to 
ask  the  commission  to  establish  reasonable  rates  and  regulations 
for  handling  excess  baggage.  This  action  amounts  to  a  refusal 
on  the  part  of  the  interested  shippers  to  accept  the  compromise 
of  the  roads  by  which  they  postponed  until  July  1,  1914,  the 
time  when  the  rule  imposing  the  40-inch  limit  should  go  into  ef- 
fect and  made  a  rule  imposing  a  45-ineh  limit  to  become  effective 
July  1,  1912,  instead  of  putting  the  40-inch  limit  rule  in  force  on 
July  1,  1912.  as  planned  under  the  uniform  baggage  rules  which 
were  formulated  by  the  roads  last  spring  and  have  been  in 
effect  since  May  1. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  President  to  report  to  Con- 
gress on  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensation  mat- 
ters, met  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  October  16  and  17, 
the  meeting  being  open  to  all  persons  interested  who  wished  to 
offer  suggestions  or  express  (heir  views  as  to  improved  methods 
or  necessary  legislation.  At  the  session  on  the  first  day  repre- 
sentatives of  the  railway  brotherhoods  told  of  the  perilous  lives 
led  by  railway  trainmen  and  said  the  present  liability  law,  which 
applies  to  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  too  narrow 
in  its  scope.  William  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  said  that  if  the  safety  rules  which  a  man  is 
required  to  sign  when  he  enters  train  service  were  followed  to 
the  letter  there  would  be  no  accidents,  but  that  the  trainmen  must 
do  many  things  very  quickly  and  without  hesitation.  He  said 
compensation  legislation  should  include  free  hospital  service  and 
the  assurance  to  the  employee  that  he  will  be  taken  care  of  phys- 
ically and  financially  In  case  of  accident,  and  that  his  family  will 
be  provided  for  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Press  despatches  from  Los  Angeles  October  16  say  that  at 
two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  about  three  honrs 
before  the  arrival  of  a  special  train  bearing  President  Taft  and 
his  party,  36  sticks  of  dynamite  were  found  under  a  viaduct 
on  the  Southern  Pacific  at  a  point  20  miles  north  of  Santa 
Barbara.  A  track  watchman  had  a  pistol  battle  with  two 
men,  who,  however,  were  some  distance  away  and  escaped 
him.  It  is  believed  that  the  dynamite  was  placed  to  destroy 
the  bridge  and  that  the  probable  killing  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  not  have  entered  into  the  calculations 
of  the  plotters.  Some  think  that  the  idea  of  the  would-be 
dynamiters  was  to  destroy  the  bridge  in_  order  to  delay  the 
passage  of  the  President  and  f  -*        ■■ 
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printed  assertion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  that  it  was  running 
its  trains  on  schedule  time,  despite  the  strike  of  the  shopmen. 
General  Manager  Calvin  of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  offered  a 
reward  of  $5,000  for  information  which  will  lead  to  the  arrest 
of  the  dynamiters. 

The  Florida  East  Coast  Railway  is  to  establish  a  telephone 
circuit  throughout  the  length  of  its  line.  The  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  is  installing  telephone  train  despatching  circuits 
on  its  West  Kansas  division,  running  from  Caldwell,  Kan.,  to 
Belleville,  277  miles,  and  on  the  West  Iowa  division,  running 
from  Des  Moines,  la.,  to  Council  Bluffs,  142  miles.  The  instru- 
ments are  expected  to  be  in  operation  the  first  of  November. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  from  the  Western  Electric 
Company  selector  calling  apparatus  for  five  new  telephone  rir- 
cuils;  Rockwood,  Pa.,  to  Johnstown,  45  miles,  two  circuits; 
Newark,  Ohio,  t9  Cambridge,  52  miles,  two  circuits;  Newark 
to  Bernwood  Junction,  105  miles.  The  despatcher  at  Newark 
manages  104  miles  of  line,  from  Newark  to  the  Ohio  river.  One 
of  the  telephone  circuits  connects  his  office  with  the  stations  on 
the  first  52  miles,  and  the  other  with  the  stations  on  the  second 
52  miles.  One  message  circuit  will  have  an  inter-calling  system ; 
an  arrangement  by  which  an  operator  at  a  way-station  can  actu- 
ate the  selector  apparatus  at  the  dcspatcher's  office  so  as  to  call 
another  way  station  without  the  intervention  of  he  despatcher. 
The  CitKinanti,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  has  ordered  from  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company  telephone  and  selectors  for  three  new 
despatching  circuits;  Hamilton  to  Indianapolis.  99  miles;  Cin- 
cinnati to  Dayton,  60  miles,  and  Dayton  to  Toledo,  140  miles. 
The  four  Italians  arrested  at  Middletown,  Conn.,  charged 
with  murder  in  wrecking  a  passenger  train  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford,  August  27,  were  discharged  by  the  city 
court  on  October  II,  Judge  Pearne  holding  that  there  was  no 
probable  cause  on  which  to  hold  the  men  for  trial  by  the  su- 
perior court.  Judge  Pearne  found  that  the  rail  had  been  loosened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  spikes  and  bolts,  as  shown  in  the  testimony 
of  the  railway  officers  and  not  contradicted  by  the  defense;  but 
to  sustain  the  charge  of  murder  it  would  be  necessary,  under 
the  law  of  Connecticut,  to  have  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses, 
or  that  which  is  equivalent  hereto,  and  this  the  prosecution  did 
not  produce.  The  principal  evidence  was  that  of  a  detective  who 
related  what  he  bad  heard  one  of  tbe  accused  say  in  the 
Italian  language  (and  when  shomewbat  intoxicated),  and  there 
were  inconsistencies  in  this  narrative.  The  judge  observed  that 
tbe  men  might  be  re-arrested  if  new  evidence  should  be  found. 
In  accepting  the  feslimony  that  the  rail  had  been  maliciously 
removed,  the  judge  went  into  the  evidence  in  great  detail,  find- 
ing that  the  bolts  and  spikes  were  discovered  lying  on  the  ground 
with  the  threads  of  the  bolts  unharmed  and  bright;  the  spikes 
not  bent  or  twisted ;  the  spike  boles  smooth  and  square,  not 
broken  or  splintered;  splice  bars  not  distorted,  etc.  The 
loosened  rail  was  on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  None  of  this  evi- 
dence was  contradicted  by  the  defense.  The  judge  in  his  open- 
ing observed  that  the  people  of  the  state  have  a  vital  interest 
in  cases  of  train  wrecking,  or  suspected  train  wrecking,  a  feature 
of  the  ease  which  has  been  largely  neglected  by  the  local  press 
in  its  unusual  interest  in  the  disputes  of  the  police  officers  and 
the  detectives.  After  the  release  of  tbe  men,  one  of  them  sued 
the  railway  detective  for  $10,000  damages  for  slander,  the  charge 
being  that  when  the  Italians  were  arrested  the  detective  accused 
this  one  of  having  committed  murder  by  train  wrecking  in  Penn- 
sylvania. A  representative  of  the  railway  company  gave  bail 
for  the  arrested  detective. 

Land  Show  In  New  York. 
The  first  land  show  of  the  American  Land  &  Irrigation 
Exposition  is  to  be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York.  November  3-12.  The  show  is  to  be  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Land  &  Irrigation  Exposition  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  which  Arthur  E.  Stilwell,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  i  Orient,  is  president.  On  the  advisory 
and  governing  hoard  are  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New  York 
Central;  James  McCrea,  of  the  Pennsylvania;  Darius  Miller, 
of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qoincy;  .J.  C.  Stubhs.  of  the 
Union  Pacific;  the  governors  of  a  great  number  of  the  west- 
ern and  southern  states,  and  many  presidents  of  agricultural 
colleges.  Exhibits  have  been  secured  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  co-op- 


erating with  the  managers  of  the  exposition.  There  will  be 
displays  by  railways  and  by  various  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce.  There  is  a  long  hst  of  prizes  valued 
at  over  $12,000.  On  each  day  of  the  exposition  tracts  of 
land,  valued  at  from  $1^10  to  $2JX0,  will  be  given  away  to 
exposition  visitors  by  some  form  of  allotinent. 

Connected  with  the  exposition  hall  is  a  lecture  hall  seating 
about  1,100,  in  which  illustrated  lectures  are  to  be  given 
each  day  throughout  the  exposition. 

Space  may  be  secured  by  railway  companies  desiring  to 
make  an  exhibition  by  application  to  the  American  Land  & 
Irrigation  Exposition,  Singer  building.  New  York.  Farm 
machinery,  implements,  etc.,  will  be  shown  in  the  subway 
of  the  Madison  Square  Garden. 

Connecticut  Rest  Law. 

The  legislature  of  Connecticut,  at  its  session  recently  ad- 
journed, passed  a  law  which  provides  that  except  in  cases  of 
emergency  an  employee  engaged  in  any  commercial  occupation 
or  in  the  work  of  any  industrial  process  shall  he  relieved  of 
bis  occupation  for  one  whole  working  day  in'  every  seven.  The 
bill  was  introduced  for  and  strongly  backed  by  the  labor  organ- 
izations of  the  state. 

Strike  NoUi. 

Stating  that  they  were  in  danger  when  working  with  the  inex- 
perienced men  employed  by  the  Illinois  Central  to  take  the  places 
of  the  striking  shop  men  on  that  road,  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Car  Workers  at  different  shops  along  the 
line  left  their  work  on  October  12.  This  action  was  taken  in 
spite  of  orders  of  their  general  officers  that  they  should  not  take 
part  in  the  strike.  Of  about  800  members  of  the  car  workers' 
union  on  the  Illinois  Central  about  300  were  employed  at  the 
Bumside  shops. 

Officers  of  the  road  express  satisfaction  with  the  general  situa- 
tion. They  say  that  acts  of  violence  are  becoming  less  frequent 
and  that  the  movement  of  freight  is  hut  little  less  than  normal.  - 
A  temporary  injunction  was  granted  on  application  of  the  road  hj~'^ 
Judge  Humphrey  of  the  federal  court  at  Springfield,  111.,  on 
Octobtr  11,  restraining  strikers  from  picketing  and  barring  them 
from  the  property  of  the  railway  in  the  state. 

Representatives  of  the  strikers  say  that  few  men  are  returning 
to  work  and  that  more  are  leaving  their  places.  A  committee 
representing  them  has  demanded  that  the  government  authori- 
ties investigate  the  condition  of  rolling  stock  on  the  Illinois 
Central.  They  state  that  they  have  got  into  the  service  of  the 
road  as  strike  breakers  skilled  mechanics  who  report  that  inspec- 
tion of  safety  devices  and  air  brake  equipment  is  being  done  by 
incompetent  men. 

An  officer  of  the  Harriman  Lines  is  quoted  as  saying  that  he 
believed  the  strike  on  those  lines  and  the  Illinois  Central  would 
continue  for  a  year.  He  said  that  while  the  men  who  strike  on 
one  road  enter  the  service  of  another  or  secure  other  employ- 
ment, the  leaders  will  contend  that  the  controversy  is  still  in 
progress,  and  that  officially  the  strike  will  probably  last  at  least 
a  year. 

Malla  by  Freight  Trains. 
The  post  office  department  reports  that  the  transportation 

of  second-class  mails  by  freight  trains,  in  the  central  states, 
which  was  begun  on  September  1,  has  proved  a  great  success 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  government  will  be  able  to  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  of  carrying  this  class  of  mail  matter. 
The  estimates  of  the  savings  that  will  be  accomplished  are 
given,  however,  in  rather  vague  figures.  People  in  Nebraska 
who  read  magazines  published  in  New  York  are  said  to  find 
the  delay  due  to  freight  transportation  of  not  enough  im- 
portance to  notice,  or  in  some  cases  perhaps  not  noticeable 
at   all. 

One  publisher,  however,  the  Review  of  Reviews  Company, 
has  begun  suit  in  the  federal  court  in  New  York  against  the 
postmaster-general,  complaining  that  the  freight-car  arrange- 
ment is  unduly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Revievi  of 
Reviews  and  unduly  preferential  to  other  publications.  The 
order  directing  postmasters  to  send  mail  matter  by  freight 
trains  applies  only  to  periodicals  published  fortnightly  or 
less  frequently.     The  Review  of  Rtoiews,  being  a  monthly 
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publication,  comes  within  the  terms  of  the  order;  but  the 
Outlook  and  the  LUerary  Digest,  two  of  the  monthly's  chief 
competitors,  are  both  weekly,  and  so  continue  to  go  by  fast 
trains  and  not  by  freight.  The  peculiarity  of  the  situation 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  last  week 
in  each  month  is  Urger  than  the  issues  of  the  other  weeks, 
and  is  looked  upon  by  the  complainant  as  equivalent  to  a 
monthly  publication.  This  fourth  number  is  sold  at  15  cents 
.  a  copy,  whereas  the  papers  issued  at  other  times  are  sold  at 
5  cents  a  copy.  It  is  said  also  that  79  monthly  publications 
have  been  exempted  from  the  rule  requiring  such  papers  to 
go  by  freight;  this  apparently  because  these  exempted  papers 
are  not  shipped  in  very  large  quantities.  A  representative 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  say- 
ing that  he  does  not  object  to  freight-car  transportation  in 
principle,  but  that  in  his  case  injustice  has  actually  been 
done;  and  he  says  that  many  of  his  subscribers  in  the  West 
have  complained  of  very  long  delays. 

Government,  Transportation  and  PoMtlca.         . 

A  faint  suggestion  of  the  kind  of  trouble  with  which  both 
politics  and  business  would  be  filled  if  the  railway  system  of 
this  country  were  to  go  into  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  suit  of  the  Review  of  Rei-iews 
against  the  postmaster-general  of  the  United  Slates  and  the 
postmaster  of  New  York,  asking  for  an  injunction  restraining 
them  from  enforcing  the  new  postal  regulation  under  which 
that  magazine  is  to  be  carried  by  fast  freight  instead  of  on 
regular  mail  trains.  The  arrangements  of  the  post  office  are 
of  infantile  simplicity  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  fact  that  the  postal  regulations  have  not,  for 
the  most  part,  brought  about  any  serious  complications  be- 
tween business  and  government  is  due  entirely  to  the  cast- 
iron  uniformity  of  the  few  simple  rules  which  govern  the  de- 
partment's action.  The  moment  a  discrimination  has  to  be 
made  that  is  not  absolutely  mechanical,  _  trouble  begins.  The 
part  played  by  railway  transportation  in  America,  in  the 
determination  of  prosperity  or  failure,  not  only  for  particu- 
lar enterprises,  but  for  whole  communities,  is  something  to  which 
European  conditions  afford  nothing  like  a  parallel.  With  us 
government  ownership  would  mean  a  tremendous  plunge  of  poli- 
tics into  the  deep  waters  of  business,  a  plunge  of  which  the  ex- 
perience of  the  compact  European  nations  cannot  give  the  faint- 
est idea. — Evening  Post  (New  York). 

U.  8.  Steel  Will  PoMlbly  Cancel  Great  Northern  Ore  Leaae. 

It  is  understood  that  the  United  States  Sleel  Corporation  will 
cancel  its  le4se  of  the  Great  Northera  Irpn  Ore  Properties.  The 
provisions  of  the  lease  are  that  the  Steel  Corporation  may  sur- 
render the  same  in  1915  by  giving  two  years'  written  notice. 
Unless  so  terminated,  the  lease  continues  in  effect  until  all  the 
merchantable  ore  containing  49  per  cent,  of  iron  has  been  shipped, 
and  as  long  thereafter  as  the  minimum  royalty  is  paid.  The 
lease  reads  to  the  Great  Western  Mining  Company,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  United  States  Steel,  and  is  guaranteed  by  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration. The  lease  covers  39,296  acres.  A  royalty  is  paid  by 
the  Great  Western  Mining  Company  on  a  basis  of  $1.65  for  each 
ton  of  ore  containing  59  per  cent,  of  iron  delivered  at  the  dock 
in  1907.  The  royally  increases  3.4  cents  per  ton  annually  during 
the  lite  of  the  lease.  The  minimum  tonnage'  to  be  mined  in 
1907  was  750,000  tons,  with  an  increase  of  750,000  tons  annually 
until  the  maximum  of  8,250,000  tons  is  reached  in  1917.  No 
ore  to  speak  of  was  mined  in  1907-8-9,  but  royalties  were  paid  on 
the  minimum  amount  that  the  lease  provided  for  in  those  years. 
The  properties  are  held  in  trust  by  James  N.  Hili,  Louis  W. 
Hill,  Walter  J.  Hill  and  E.  T.  Nichols,  and  1,500,000  shares  of 
permanent  certificates  for  beneficial  interests  in  the  trust  were 
issued  in  1907  to  Great  Northern  Railway  stockholders. 


cers  and  soldiers,  including  medical  men,  went  quickly  to  tlie 
rescue  of  the  injured  persons.  Officers  and  surgeons  of  the 
Union  Facihc  Railroad  and  of  the  Omaha  Street  Railway  also 
assisted.  The  injured  persons  were  taken  to  Fort  Crook  for 
treatment.  The  freight  train  had  encroached  on  the  time  of  the 
passenger,  the  conductor  and  engineman  both  having  left  South 
Omaha  without  examining  the  train  register  and  having  for  some 
unaccountable  reason  forgotten  about  passenger  traiij  No.  105; 
and  this,  notwithstanding  they  had  a  short  time  before  received  a 
message  from  the  despatcher  calling  attention  to  that  train.  This 
conductor  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  21 
years  and  the  engineman  7  years. 

Railway  Electrical  Englneera. 
The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  'Engineers  will  be  held  in  Chicago  at  the  La  Salle 
hotel,  November  6-10,  inclusive.  The  programme  includes  com- 
mittee reports  and  papers  on  Car  Ventilation,  Shop  Practice, 
The  Gas-Electric  Car,  Train  Lighting  Practice,  and  Industrial 
Trucks  for  Railway  Service.  J.  Andreucetti,  Chicago,  is 
secretary. 

M.  M.  A  M.  C.  B.  Conventlona. 

A  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  Master 
Mechanics'  Association  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  the  Belmont  Hotel,  New  York,  on  October 
24,  to  decide  on  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the  1912  con- 
ventions.  A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Railway 
Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  will  be  held  at  the  same  time. 

The   Cleveland    Engineering   Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Engineering  So- 
ciety, held  October  10,  there  was  a  talk  on  Profitable  Sharing  vs. 
Profit  Sharing,  by  E.  P.  Roberts.  A  special  meeting  of  the  so- 
ciety will  be  held  October  24,  at  which  Charles  S.  Gingrich  of  the 
Cincinnati  Milling  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  will  deliver  an  il- 
lustrated lecture  on   Modern  Machine  Shop  Milling  Processes. 

Western  Society  of  Englneera. 
At  the  extra  and  joint  electrical  meeting  of  the  Western   So- 
ciety of  Engineers,  to  be  held  October  25,  there  will  be  an  ad- 
dress on  Reactance  in  Alternating  Current  Circuits,  by  Dr.  C.  P. 
Steinmetz. 

Brooklyn  Englneera'  Club. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  held  on  Oc- 
tober 19,  a  paper  was  presented  by  W.  G.  Ka^lor,  of  the  West- 

inghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  New  York,  on.'the'Air  Brake  as 
Related  to  Progress  in  Locomotion. 

Car  Foremen's  Aaaoclatlon  of  Chicago. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Car  Foremen's  Association  of  Chicago 
on  October  9,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President, 
George  Thomson  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.);  first  vice-president,  F,  C. 
Schultz  (C.  B.  &  Q.),  and  second  vice-president,  C.  H. 'Olson 
(C.  &  N,  W.). 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Gub,  on 
October  20,  A.  R.  Roy  will  present  a  paper  on  Swedish  StecL 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

Thi  faUowinc  litl  fivn  namtt  ef  ttcrtlariet,  delts  of  m 


DlaaatroUB  Colllalon  at  Gllmore  Junctio 


,  Neb. 


In  a  butting  collision  between  an  eastbound  freight  and  west- 
bound passenger  train  No.  105  on  the  Missouri  PaciSc  atCilmore 
Junction,  Neb.,  eight  miles  from  Omaha,  on  October  15,  six 
passengers  and  one  trainman  were  killed  and  10  or  more  persons 
were  injured.     The  eoJJision  occurred  near  Fort  Crook  and  otK- 


— F.   M.  Ncllis,  53  Stale  S 


AMmie*M  AtsociATKiii  okGhuru.  Pmungu  and  TicKn  Aokmi. — C  M. 

Bun,  Uoslon.  Mass.  ' 

Amuicah  AstociATiOH  OP  FuiCHT  AciMTa.— B.  O.  Welln  EiM  St.  Louis, 


Carew  buildiag,  Cincinnati,  Obio;  : 
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AuuicAH  Kail 
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A»iociAnoN.— H,  C.  Dooecker,  29  W.  39lh 
K.— W,  F.  AU™,  7S  Church  Si.,  New  Yock; 
)  BUILDIHC  ASSOCIATIOB.— C.  A.   Licbl/.  C  i 

:nG  AuocTATiOH. — E.  H.   Fritch,   Monadnock 


AUHICAN    Railw 

Block,   Chicago; 

AMIEICAH     tUlLWAV,  MA9TU    MiCHJ 

Colony  building.   Chicago. 
Ahkiicah  Kailway  Tool  Foiihim'i  Assocutioh.— O.  T.  Hi 

inglon.  III 


iin,  Bloom- 


H  Socir 


niylva 


h   St..  New   Yo 
■   Ahutc 


*nd  3d  We 
Ehciheeiii 
;   Jd  Tueid 


tTUiAU.—Prol.  E.  Marburg,  Universily 

a.   Pa. 

NHII-— C  W.  Hunt,   ZZO  W.   S7lh   St., 

.,  except  Jane  and  AugusI,  New  York. 

s   CoWTaACToaa.— D.   J.  7I«ier,   13  Park 

,  of  each  month.   New  York. 

I.   E«ci»K«s.— CaWin   W.    Rice,   29   W. 


:    AccouHiiHO   Officeks. — C.    G.    Phil. 

"    i,  Quebec,  Que. 

;.  $  E.  I.,  thi- 


Ups,  143  De- „.., -.-, .,  ^_„ 

Association  of  Railway  Claim  AcBiiia.— J.  R.  McShcrry.  i 

cago;  antiiial  convention.   May  22.   1912,   Loi  Angelc^    

Association  of  Railway  Electiical  EnaiNaEas.— Joa.  A.  Andreucctti,  C.  * 

N.   W.   Ry,,  Cbicagoi   annual,   November  6-10.    Chicago. 
AssociATioB  OF  Bailway  TEi.icaAPii   SuPEaiNTEMDENTS.— P.   W.  Drcw.   us 

Adams  St.,   Chicago;  annual,  June  24,    1912,   New   York. 

Conard,  75  Church  St.,  New  York;  December  1213,  Louiiville, ' Kyi 

CAHAniAN  Railway  Club.— James  Powell,  Grand  Trunk  Ry„  Montreal, 
Qat.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 

Cahadiah  Society  of  Civil  ExGiiriEFS.— Clement  H.  McLeod,  413  Dor- 
chester St.,  Montreal.  Que.:  Thursdays.  Montreal. 

CAa  FoiaiiiN's  Associatiob  of  Chicago.— Aaron  Kline,  841  North  SOth 
Court,  Chicago;   2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 

ClKTBAL  Railway  Club.— H.  D.  Vonght,  9S  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d 
Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Civil  Encineebs'  Society  of  St.  Padl.— D.  F.  Jurgensen,  116  Winter  St., 
Si.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d   Monday,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Paul. 

Ehginihs'  SociIiY  OF  PiNKSYLVAMiA— E.  K.  Dasbcr,  Box  704.  Harris- 
burg.  Pa.;    lit  Monday  after  2d   Saturday,  Harrisbura,  Pa. 

Emgiheeis^  SociliY  OF  WiSTiiH  Pehnsylvania.— E.  K.  Hirti.  S03  Fulton 
building,   FiltGhurgb;    Ist  and   3d  Tuesday.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Fbeioht  Claim  A ssociaiiom .—Warren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.;  annual 
Buffalo.   N.    Y. 

r:»imi  «in.Mi«T.»i.»»T»'  AsaociATiON  OF  Chicago. — E.  S.  Knil"  SM 
cago;    Wed.   preceding   3d   Thurs.,   Chit 


W.   Adams  St.,   Chicago;    Wed.   preceding   3 

LaHATIOHAL    RAILWAY    Co N GEIAL— ExCCUtlVe    Coi 

II    Brussels;    1915,    Berlin. 
nHATiOHAL    Railway    Fuel   Aiioci< 
St.   Station,  Chicago. 


:hicaao. 
de  Louiain, 


D.    B.    Scbastiai 


I    Salle 


Hailjoa 

'ctuE.— W.   B. 

ia    fnoay  in  monlh,   e 

Mastii  Boilii  Makiu'  Aix 


New 


irriion.   Union   Station.   Do  Moinea,  la.; 
<l  July  and   August,   Des  Moines. 
noB.— Harry  D.   Vought,  9S  Liberty  St., 

DK.— J.  W.  Taylor.  Old  Colony  building, 

LOCOHOTIVX    FAtHTIlS'     ASSOCIATIOH,     OF     (JnITEO     StATU 

-     P.  Daoe,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Clus-— G.  H.  Frj    ■  -  -"■ 


I,  Masi.; 


Manxa  Cai  Builbeu'  Assoc  iai 

Maotii   Cae   A—    

ANn  Canada.— A.  P.  Daoe,  B.  &  M.,  Reading,  i 
N«w  Ekcland  Raileoad  Clus.- G.  H.  Fratier.  10  Olivt      .    . 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  eicept  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Boston 
Niw  YoiE  Railkiau  Clu».— H.  D.  Vought,  9S  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday   in   month,   except   June,   July  and  August,    New  York. 
NoKTHaan  Railway  Clui.— C  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  A  51.  P.,  Dululh,  Minn; 

4tb  Saturday,  Duluth, 
Omaha    Railway    Club.— H.    U.     Mautick,    Barker    Black,    Omaha,    Neb.; 

second  Wednesday. 
Raiuoad   Club   of   Kansas  Citt.~C.   Manlove.    lOOB  Walnut    St..    Kansas 

City,  Mo.!  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Clu»  of  Pitts»u«cb.— C,   W.   Alleman     P.  4  L.   E..   Pitlaburgh, 

Pa.;  4tli  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway  Industbial  Amociation.— G   L.   Stewart.   St.   L.   S.  W.   Hy.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.;   annual.   May   12.    I9I2,   Kansas  City,   Mo. 
"  -  -       '    -      AiiOH.— C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Betblcliem.  Pa. 

'  A»*3CIATI0B.— J.   P.    Murphy.   Box  C.   Collinwood, 


RiCQHOND  Railbdae  Clijb.— F.  O.   Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.;   2d  Monday. 

eicepi    June.    July    and    August. 
ROAnMASTtas'  AND  Maihtihahce  of  Way  Association.- L,   C.  Byan.  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Sterling;   Sept.   10,  1912.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
St.    Louis   Railway   Club.— B.  W.    Fiauenthal,  Union   I 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and 
SociETI    OP    RaKw.y    Ftnancial    ntricns.- C.    NVnuisI. 

tion.   Chit 


..  kx.  Louis, 


Ailanu,  Ca.;  3d  Thur 


r  Cab  S» 


.,  March,  May,  July.  S 
.   G.   Macomber,   Wooli 


..   J,   Merrill,   Gra. 


bldg.. 


5.    HcCabe,    La    Salle   Hotel,    Chicago; 
York;  Uil 


'Fic  Club  of  New  Voee.— C,"  A.  Swope,  290  Broadws 
Tuesday  in  month,  eicept  June,  July  and  August 

'Fic  Club  of  Pittsbubch.— O.  L.  Wells,  Erie,  Piiu 
ings  monthly,^  Pittsburgh, 


. _ _...  „   CA.— J.  F.  Mackie,  704Z  Stewart 

Ave.,   Chicago:  annual,  June   18.   1912.  Louisville,  Ky. 
sfdbtation    Club   of    Buffalo.- J.    M.    Sells,    Buffalo;    Erst   Saturday 


W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Detroit, 
-W.  O,  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  i  H.  R., 
.W.  H.  Bosevear,  P.  O.  Bo«  1707,  Wii 


East   Buffalo.   N.   ' 
Wkbtebn  Canada  Railw„. _. 

nipre,   Man.;  2d  Monday,  axcept  June.  July  and  August,  Winnipen 
WtttEEH  RAILWAY  Club.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  month,  etcept  Juna,  July  and  August. 
WlBTEiN   SocItTV  OF  E NG I NEEES.— J.  H.   Warder,   173!   Monadnock  Block. 

Chicago;,  lit  Wadnciday  in  moDth  o«epl  July  and  Aurust,  Chicago. 
Woo»  Piniavna'  Auociatioh.— F.  J.  Aogier.  B.  »  C,  Baltimore,   Ui; 

ansiwl,  January  16- IS,  Chicago, 


The  atinual  meefing  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League 
will  be  held  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  November  16. 

A  shipment  of  900  bales  of  cotton  has  been  made  from  western 
Florida  to  New  Orleans,  said  to  be  the  first  important  move- 
ment of  cotton  in  that  direction  for  many  years.    .. 

At  the  October  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Association  of  Gen- 
eral Passenger  Agents  all  but  two  of  the  lines  entering  the 
union  station  at  that  place  voted  to  continue  the  joint  validating 
agency,  this  with  a  view  to  prevent  ticket  scalping. 

The  legislature  of  Panama,  which  has  recently  adjourned, 
passed  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Panama  & 
David  railway,  which  has  been  under  consideration  throughout 
the  session,  but  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  so  objec- 
tionable to  the  president  of  the  republic  that  he  vetoed  it. 

The  freight  movement  on  the  Missouri  Pacific-Iron  Mountain 
for  October  6  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  these  lines, 
13,309  loaded  cars.  The  following  day,  Saturday,  was  almost  as 
great,  13,049  loaded  cars.  On  Monday,  October  9,  3,415  cars 
were  loaded  on   the   Missouri   Pacific-Iron   Mountain   tracks. 

Mileage  tickets  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  arc  now  good  over 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Central  New 
England.  The  Boston  &  Albany  now  has  an  arrangement  of  this 
kind  with  the  New  Haven,  the  New  York  Central,  the  Rutland, 
the  Reading,  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  B.  R.  &  P.,  and 
the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna. 

Exporters  of  grain  at  New  York  City  express  marked  satis- 
faction in  the  action  of  the  railways  last  spring  in  reducing 
from  5.5  cents  a  bushel  to  4  cents,  the  freight  rate  on  gra'in 
from  Lake  Erie  to  New  York  habor.  Receipts  of  wheat  at  New 
York  this  year  for  five  months.  May- September,  have  aggregated 
over  10,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  less  than  2,000,000  last 

From  November  15  next  the  Sunset  Railroad "  (California) 
will  be  operated  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  This 
road  extends  from  Gostord,  near  Bakersfield,  to  Sunset,  Shale 
and  Monarch,  in  the  oil  district.  The  road  is  jointly  owned  by 
the  Santa  Fe  and  Southern  Pacific,  the  terms  of  agreement  be- 
ing that  each  shall  operate  alternately  for  five  year  periods.  The 
Southern  Pacific  has  operated  it  during  the  past  five  j;e^ars. 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  carload  raf^  on  grain 
products  of  7  cents  per  100  lbs.  from  Chicago  to  Si.  Louis  and 
East  St.  Louis,  which  has  been  made  by  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  since  August  19,  will  on  November  I  be  raised.  The 
7-cent  rate  now  applies  on' grain  products  milled  or  malted  from 
grain  originating  at  points  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa.  Minnesota  and 
North  and  South  Dakota,  and  this  will  be  raised  to  7j^  cents  on 
malt  and  8  cents  on  other  grain  products,  the  same  as  on  other 

The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  is 
running  throughout  its  lines  in  central  Oregon  a  "hog  and  field 
pea  special,"  carrying  lecturers  from  the  Oregon  State  Agricult- 
ural College.  The  Southern  Railway  is  running, an  agricultural 
special  on  its  lines  in  eastern  Tennessee,  a  tour  of  something  over 
three  weeks  having  been  laid  out.  This  train  is  the  most  elab- 
orate institution  of  the  kind  thus  far  noticed,  judging  by  the 
number  of  cars  ;  three  lecture  coaches,  three  ears  for  lexhibits,  a 
platform  car,  also  for  exhibits,  and  an  Arms  palac«-^s1ock  car. 
The  latter  is  furnished  hy  the  Tennessee  department  of  agricul- 
ture. The  lecturers  are  from  that  department  and  from  the 
stale  university.    The  Southern  Railway  bears  the  whole  of  the 

In  an  effort  to  force  the  railways  to  reduce  their  lake-and-rail 
rales  on  flour  from  Minneapolis  to  New  York,  via  Duluth  and 
Buffalo,  representatives  of  the  millbg  interests  of  Minneapolis 
have  leased  two  large  lake  vessels,  the  "Scranton"  and  the 
"Lackawanna,"  to  operate  independently  in  the  flour  trade  on  the 
Great. l-akes  between  Duluth  and  Buffalo.  The  millers  say  that 
they  imend  to  insist  on  being  allowed  to  land  their  vessels  al 
the  railway  docks  in  Buffalo  and  on  being  given  the  same;  divi- 
sions of  the  through  rates,  as  well  aa  lie  same  treatment  gener- 
ally, as  the  roads  give  to  other  vessds  engaged  in  the  same  ttit- 
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fie.  The  carriers  recently  reduced  the  rate  from  23  cents  per  100 
lbs.  to  211-4  cents,  but  oA  September  28,  before  the  reduced  rate 
became  effective,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  granted 
the  application  of  the  lines  leading  out  of  Minneapolis  for  leave 
to  withdraw  it 


over  July,  1910.     The  operating  ratio  for  July,  that  is,  the  per 
cent,   of  the  total  operating  revenues  which  was   absorbed  in 
operating   expenses,   was  67.9   per   cent,   as   compared    with  68.6 
per  cent,  in  June,  1911,  and  68.1  per  cent,  in  July,  1910. 
"The  western  group  of  railways  showed  a  decrease   in  total 

— — — ■ —  operating  revenues  per  mile  as  compared  with  July,   1910,  of  7J 

_  .  per  cent.,  while  the  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  the  eastern 

Total  Railway  Revenuei  and  Expenaea.  g.^^p  increased  1.3  per  cent.,  and  of  the  southern  group  3  per  cent 

Logan    G.    McPherson,    director    of  the  Bureau  of  Railway      over  July,  1910.    Operating  expenses  per  mile  were  reduced  4.6 

Economics  in  bulletin  Numbef  20  giving  a  summary  of  revenues      per  cent  by  the  western  railways  as  compared  with  July,   1910, 

and  expenses  of  steam  roads  in  the  United  States  for  July,  1911,      and  by  the  eastern  railways  1.3  per  cent.,  but  increased 

"The  railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  this  bulletin 
cover  221,148  mites,  or  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  steam  railway 
mileage  in  the  United  States,  The  total  operating  revenues  for 
the  month  of  July,  1911,  amounted  to  $218,570,015.  This  in- 
cludes revenues  from  freight  and  passenger  traffic,  from  carry- 
ing mail  and  express,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources.  Com- 
pared with  Juiy,  1910,  these  total  operating  revenues  show  a 
decrease  of  $1,414,327,  which  is  equivalent  to  $22  per  mile  of 
line,  or  2.1  per  cent  This  decrease  was  due  wholly  to  a  de- 
crease in  freight  revenue  amounting  to  $24  per  mile,  or  3.7  per 
cent    There  were  small  increases  in  the  other  revenue  accounts. 


southern  railways  1.1  per  cent.    The  c 

and   structures  shows  a  decrease  per  mile   i 

comparison  with  July,  1910.     Net  operating  r 

the   western    group    declined    12.3   per    cent,    as    compared    with 

July,  1910,  while  that  of  the  eastern  group  increased  7.3  per  cent, 

and  that  of  the  southern  group  7.8  per  cent     Taxes  increased 

in  all  the  groups  as  compared  with  July,  1910,  the  increase  per 

mile  amounting  to   13,4  per  cent,   in  the  southern  group,  and 

7.2  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group, 

"When  the  monthly  averages  for  the  seven  months  of  the 
calendar  year  1911  are  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
months  of  1910,  they  show  decreases  in  total  operating  revenues 
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A  Comparlaon  of  Revenum  and  Expenaea  of  Bteam  Railway*  In  1910  and  1911. 


"Operating  expenses,  which  include  all  the  costs 
ing  track  and  equipment,  opering  trains,  securing  traffic,  and  of 
administration,  amounted  to  $148,322,468.  This  was  $1,486,003 
less  than  for  July,  1910,  a  decrease  which  is  equivalent  to  $17 
per  mile  of  line,  or  2.5  per  cent  This  was  due  to  decreases  in 
the  maintenance  of  way  and  structures,  traffic  and  transportation 
expenditures.  In  the  cost  of  maintaining  way  and  structures, 
i.  e.,  track  and  buildings,  there  was  a  decrease  compared  with 
July,  1910,  of  $11  per  mile,  or  7.3  per  cent  Traffic  expenses  de- 
creased 3  per  cent  as  compared  with  July,  1910,  while  the  cost 
of  conducting  transportation  declined  1.8  per  cent 

"Net  operating  revenue,  which  is  total  operating  revenues  less 
operating  expenses,  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  July, 
1910,  of  $5  per  mile,  equivalent  to  1,4  per  cent.  By  cutting  down 
operating  eJcpenses  the  railways  have  been  able  nearly  to  over- 
come the  decrease  of  $22  per  mile  in  operating  revenues;  but 
operating  expenses  have  been  decreased  largely  by  reducing  the 
amount  spent  for  maintaining  way  and  structures.  The  net 
revenue  for  each  mile  of  line  for  each  day  of  July  averaged 
$10.25,  as  compared  with  $10.39  for  July,  1910.  It  should  be  re- 
called that  net  revenue  is  gross  profits  before  anything  has  been 
taken  out  for  taxes,  rentals,  interest  on  bonds,  ^propriations 
for  betterments,  or  dividends.  Taxes  for  the  month  of  July 
amounted  to  $8,960,481,  or  $41  per  mile,  an  increase  of  5  per  crat. 


per  mile  of  3.6  per  cent.,  and  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile 
of  7.2  per  cent.  The  greatest  relative  decrease  in  net  operating 
revenue  was  that  of  II   per  cent,  in  the  western  group. 

"The  diagram  shows  the  variations  in  operating  revenues,  oper- 
ating expenses,  and  net  revenue  per  mile  for  the  separate  months 
of  the  calendar  year  1910  and  of  the  calendar  year  1911  to  date. 
The  points  on  the  lines  for  the  different  months  represent  the 
level  attained  by  the  revenues,  expenses,  and  net  revenue  per 
mile  for  the  respective  months," 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  each  class  of  oper- 
ating expense  to  total  operating  revenues  for  all  the  steam  rail- 
ways reporting  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission : 

Fiwil  yr.   Fiscal   r'- 
ended         ended 


Freight  Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 

railways   of   the   American  Railway   Association  in  pretcMiiiK 


October  20,  1911. 
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statistical  bulletin  No.  106,  covering  car  balance  and  performance 
for  June.   1911.  says; 

"All  items  of  performance  show  a  normal  or  slightly  im- 
proved condition  over  May,  1911,  with  the  exception  of  average 
miles  per  car  per  day,  which  decreased  from  237  to  22.9.  The 
average  ton  miles  per  car  per  day  for  all  cars  remained  the 
same  (338),  while  the  same  item,  excluding  idle  cars  increased 
from  382  in  May,  1911,  to  386  in  June.  1911,  indicating  a  fewer 
number  of  idle  cars  in  June. 

"Average  earnings  per  car  per  day  increased  from  $2.33  to 
$2.38,  while  the  average  earnings  per  car  per  day  excluding  idle 
cars  increased  from  $2.56  to  $2.67." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  figures  for  car  balance  and  per- 
formance by  groups  for  the  month  of  June,  and  the  charts 
show  car  earnings  and  performance  for  the  years  1907  to  1911 
inclusive. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


The  conmiission  has  announced  that  it  has  reached  no  final 
conclusion  in  the  tap  line  matter.  The  various  lumber  carrying 
roads  in  the  Southwest  are  willing  to  maintain  the  present  rate 
status,  and  the  commission  has  postponed  the  date  the  proposed 
new  tariffs  may  become  effective  from  November  1  to  Febru- 
ary 1.  191Z 

On  complaint  of  the  Oklahoma  corporation  commission  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will  conduct  a  hearing  at 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  October  27  on  the  question  of  mer- 
chandise rates  between  Oklahoma  and  Texas  points.  It  has 
been  contended  that  these  rates  have  been  lower  from  Texas  to 
Oklahoma  than  from  corresponding  points  in  Oklahoma  to  Texas 
jobbing  centers. 


Allow  Cancellation  of  Joint  Ratea. 


Pacific  National  Lumber  Company,  el  al.  v.  Northern  Pacific 
et  al.    Opinion  by  Commisnontr  Lane: 

For  ten  years  there  have  been  in  effect  joint  rates  on  lumber  and 
lumber  products  from  points  on  the  Tacoma  Eastern  to  points 
on  the  Northern  Pacific  east  of  Glendive,  Mont.,  and  to  points 
on  the  C.  B.  &  Q.  and  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  These 
rates  were  made  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  by  which  each 
company  promised  to  give  the  other  all  the  traffic  that  it  lawfully 
could,  and  which  also  provided  that  if  the  Tacoma  Eastern  should 
be  sold  or  leased  to  a  competitor  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
contract  might  be  terminated  on  six  months'  written  notice.  On 
the  completion  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  (his 
company  obtained  control  of  the  Tacoma  Eastern  and  published 
through  tariffs  to  eastern  points  via  its  lines.  The  Northern  Pa- 
,  cifk,  therefore,  canceled  its  tariffs  with  the  Tacoma  Eastern. 
The  sole  question  for  consideration  herein  is  whether  this  route 
established  voluntarily  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Tacoma 
Eastern,  and  the  joint  rates  thereunder,  should  be  continued. 
The  Northern  Pacific  takes  the  position  that  inasmuch  as  the 
Tacoma  Eastern  is  now,  in  effect,  the  property  of  the  Milwaukee, 
it  (the  Northern  Pacific)  should  not  be  required  to  give  the 
shippers  of  the  Tacoma  Eastern  through  rales  over  the  Northern 
Pacific  in  competition  with  the  producers  of  lumber  on  the 
Northern  Pacific's  own  line.  The  commission  refuses  to  rec- 
ognize the  right  of  a  railway  to  deprive  shippers  of  access  to 
markets  at  reasonable  rates  because  of  a  change  in  relationship 
between  railways,  inasmuch  as  by  the  cancellation  of  these 
through  rates,  the  total  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  destination 
would  be  increased.  The  case  falls  under  the  category  of  those 
in  which  the  burden  of  proof  is  placed  upon  the  railway  to  justify 
a  proposed  increase  in  rates.  No  evidence  whatever  was  offered 
to  show  that  the  through  rates  now  existing  were  not  reasonable, 
or  that  the  increased  rates  would  be  reasonable.  The  Northern 
Pacific  is  forbidden,  therefore,  to  cancel  the  through  rates  over 

Commissioner  Prouty  concurring: 

1  concur  in  this  ease,  but  wish  to  say  that  while  every  shipper  . 
is  certainly  entitled  to  a  reasonable  rate  to  every  market,  what  is 
reasonable  in  the  construction  of  through  routes  and  joint'tariffs 
may,  in  my  opinion,  sometimes  depend  on  the  relation  between 
carriers.  A  railway  may  within  proper  limits  protect  its  own 
l>::siness.      (21  L   C.   C,  455.) 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


The  governor  of  Massachus 
pers  of  Williamstown,  professi 
lege,  as  a  railway  ci 


5  has  appointed  Garrett  Drop- 

of  economics  at  Williams  Col- 
n  place  of  Clinton  White. 

The  Indiana  railway  commission  has  ordered  the  Cincinnati, 
Bluffton  S;  Chicago  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  railway 
companies  to  adopt  a  book  of  rules  and  hold  periodical  ex- 
amination of  employees.  To  the  surprise  of  the  commission  it 
was  found  that  the  road  was  operating  without  a  book  of  rules. 
This  company  operates  a  road  52  miles  long,  from  Huntington  to 
Portland. 


COURT  NEWS. 


The  supreme  court  of  the  slate  of  Washington  has  handed 
down  a  decision  affirming  the  constitutionality  of  the  employers' 
liability  law,  which  was  recently  passed  by  the  legislature  of  that 
state. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  assigned  to  be 
heard  on  January  8,  all  cases  now  pending  before  it  involving 
conflicts  between  state  and  federal  control  of  rates,  or  between 
interstate  and  intrastate  rates.  There  are  cases  from  Kentucky, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Oregon  and  West  Virginia. 

The  Court  of  Commerce  has  denied  the  application  for  an  in- 
junction against  the  enforcement  of  the  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  reducing  rates  on  coal  from  the  anthra- 
cite region  in  the  slate  of  Pennsylvania  to  tidewater,  which  order 
was  issued  in  the  case  of  Meeker  &  Co,  against  the  Lehigh 
Valley. 

The  government  has  abandoned  its  suit  against  the  National 
Slock  Yards  at  SL  Louis,  for  violation  of  the  28-hour  law, 
regulating  the  feeding  and  watering  of  live  stock  in  transit.  The 
solicitor  general  has  61ed  in  the  Supreme  Court  a  stipulation  for 
affirmance  of  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  which  held  that  a 
slock  yard  was  not  a  common  carrier,  and  hence  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  28-hour  law. 


DiMolutlon  of  thtt  National  Electric  Lamp  Company  Ordered. 
Judge  Killits,  in  the  United  Stales  district  court  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Ohio,  has  ordered  the  General  Electric  Company 
to  conduct  all  its  business  under  its  own  name,  and  has  ordered 
the  dissolution  of  the  National  Electric  Lamp  Company  and 
about  thirty-five  subsidiaries.  The  attorney -general  has  given 
out  a  statement  in  which  he  says  that  the  court  forbids  the  prac- 
tice of  fixing  the  retail  price  on  any  style  of  lamp,  whether  pat- 
ented or  unpatented.  The  government  claimed  that;  competition 
on  unpatented  articles  was  stifled  by  a  system  of  contracts  with 
dealers,  jobbers  and  consumers  by  which  they  were  compelled 
to  purchase  from  the  defendants  all  their  supply  of  carbon  lamps 
(on  which  patents  had  expired),  as  a  condition  of  the  right  to 
buy  certain  lamps  still  patented.  By  aggregating  discounts  on 
lamps  patented  and  discounts  on  lamps  not  patented,  competition 
on  unpatented  lamps  was  suppressed.  The  General  Electric 
Company  and  subsidiary  companies  are  enjoined  from  carrying 
out  certain  contracts  with  manufacturers  of  bulbs,  tubing,  and 
other  parts  necessary  to  complete  lamps,  by  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  these  parts  are  bound  to  sell  only  to  the  defend- 
ants except  on  unequal  conditions.  The  attorney  general  says 
that  "it  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  investigation  out  of  which 
this  suit  arose  also  disclosed  eleven  other  patent  pools  by  which 
the  prices  of  various  electrical  devices  and  supplies  were  (iked, 
and  to  which  some  of  the  defendants  were  parties,  but  since  the 
institution  of  the  suit  all  of  these  pools  have  been  voluntarily  dis- 
solved." He  says  that  the  investigation  disclosed  a  general  trade 
and  patent  agreement  between  the  General  Electric  Company  and 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  covering 
substantially  their  whole  business,  but  that  this  agreement,  since 
the  institution  of  the  government  suit,  has  expired  by  limitation 
and  has  not  been,  "and  it  is  believed  will  not  be,  renewed.  The 
suit  and  finding  in  favor  of  the  government  applies  only  to  that 
part  of  the  General  Electric  Company's  business  which  has  to  do 
with  the  methods  of  sale  of  incandescent  electric  lamps.  The  de- 
cree was  acquiesced  in  by  the  defendant  §'  ' 
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ELECTIONS   AND   APPOINTMENTS. 

Ex«autlve,  Financial  and  Legal  Officer*. 
W.  N.  Neff  has  been  elected  vice-president  o£  the  Dallas  Ter- 
minal Railway  ft  Union  Depot  Ojtnpany,  succeeding  the   late 
J.  W.  Maxwell. 

W.  B.  Scott,  assistant  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  SoBthern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon -Washington 
Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  at 
Chicago,  has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  main- 
tenance and  operation  and  general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb,,  succeeding  A.  L.  Mohlcr,  elected 
president,  his  election  becoming  effective  November  1.  J.  A. 
Munroe,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Omaha, 
has  been  elected  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic,  with  otiice  at 
Omaha,  T.  M,  Orr.  assistant  general  manager,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president. 

Robert  S.  Logan,  who  has  been  elected  vice-president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  in  charge  of  land,  tax,  claims  and  mail  depart- 
ments, with  ofKce  at  Montreal,  Que,,  as  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born  on  February  13,  1864,  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  this  native  town. 
He  began  railway  work  on  October  1,  1885,  as  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  general  manager  of  the  Wabash,  St,  Louis  &  Pacific, 
and  from  December,  1890,  to  July,  1896,  was  secretary  to  the 
general  manager  of  its  successor,  the  Wabash  Railroad,  He 
was  then  appointed  secretary  lo  the  general  manager  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  and  from  January,  1901,  lo  March  15,  was  as- 
sistant to  the  general  manager  of  the  same  road.  Mr.  Logan 
was  elected  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Central 
Vermont  on  March  15,  1901,  and  the  following  March  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  second  vice-president  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 
Since  January,  1910,  he  was  assistant  to  president  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  now  becomes  vice- 
president  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  as  above  noted. 

D.  E,  Galloway,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  president 
of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  in  the  township  of 
Puslinch,  Qnl„on  August 
31,  1882,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  high  schools 
and  later  at  business 
college.  He  entered  the 
service  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  in  February,  1901, 
in  the  office  of  the 
claims  department  at 
Hamilton,  and  in  No- 
vember of  the  same  year 
was  transferred  to  Mont- 
real, Que,,  in  the  claims 
department  under  Vice- 
President  W.  Wain- 
wrighL  His  next  position 
was  in  the  general  freight 
department  of  the  same 
road.  Mr.  Galloway 
was  appointed  private 
secretary  to  President 
Charles      M,      Hays      in 

September,     1904,    which  U,  e.  Galloway. 

position   he   held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  president  as  above. 

Operating  Offlcera. 

A.  A.  Matthews  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Waco,  Tex.,  succeeding 
J.  B.  Gilmer. 

J.  H.  Stevens  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the 
Corvallis  &  Eastern,  with  office  at  Albany,  Ore.,  succeeding  J.  T. 
Walch,  deceased. 


N.  L.  Howard  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  Centervflle,  Iowa,  succeeding 
N.  C  Allen,  transferred. 

O.  L.  Dickeson,  who  a  few  months  ago  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route,  with  office  at 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  has  been  appointed  also  general  manager. 

Grant  Hall,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  western 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  Man,,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  general  manager,  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  See 
item  under  Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

F.  M.  Nowell,  superintendent  of  the  Bangor  &  Portland  di- 
vision, of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Western,  at  Easton,  Pa., 
has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Scranton  division,  suc- 
ceeding J,  J.  McCaiin,  who  will  assume  other  duties,  and  J.  R. 
Hamilton,  general  yardmaster  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Robert  M,  White,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Bangor  &  Portland  division  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western,  with  office  at  Easton,  Pa,,  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  bom  in 
1873  at  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  White  was  a  special 
student  at  the  Lehigh 
University,  and  began 
railway  work  in  May, 
1893,  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  as  a  chainman, 
and  was  later  rodman, 
assistant  engineer  and 
acting  supervisor  on  the 
same  road.  He  left  the 
service  of  that  company 
in  1900  to  go  to  the 
Mexican  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.  as  assistant  engineer 
and  roadmaster,  and 
from  1901,  to  September, 
1908.  he  was  resident 
engineer  and  road- 
master  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawana  &  Western, 
with  office  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y,  Mr.  White  was 
promoted  to  division  engineer,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa.  in 
September,  1908,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment,     as    superintendent    of    the    Bangor    &     Portland 

H,  R,  Laughlin,  superintendent  of  the  Monongah  division,  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  general  manager's  staff  at  Baltimore,  Md.  J.  F.  Keegan, 
superintendent  of  the  Wheeling  division,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va,, 
succeeds  Mr.  Laughlin.  H,  B.  Green,  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Cleveland  division,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  at  Wheeling,  and  W.  T.  L^chlider,  inspector  of 
transportation  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

J.  W,  Walton,  general  superintendent  of  the  Missouri,  Kan- 
sas &  Texas  at  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  acting  as- 
sistant general  manager  of  the  lines  in  Texas,  with  office  at 
Dallas,  Tex,,  succeeding  C,  M,  Bryant,  granted  leave  of  absence 
on  account  of  ill  health.  W.  E.  Williams,  recently  appointed 
superintendent  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  acting  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  Mr.  Walton,  and 
K.  A.  Easley,  recently  appointed  superintendent  at  McAlestcr, 
Okla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Williams.  J.  F.  Hickey,  assistant  super- 
intendent at  McAlester,  succeeds  Mr,  Easley,  and  R.  R.  Farmer 
succeeds  Mr.  Hickey. 

Jesse  G,  June,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  terminals  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J^, 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  March  15, 
1866  at  Manlius,  N,  Y.  He  received  a  high  school  education 
and  began  railway  work  in  July,  1884,  in  the  engineering  de- 
partment  of  the   Lehigh   Valley.    iJfli  J£XHc_fct.  «(.a»  appointed 
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supervisor  of  tracks  at  Easton,  Pa.,  and  in  1904  was'inade  super- 
intendent of  the  trolley  lines  of  the  Easton  Transit  Company. 
In  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  division  engi- 
neer of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  in  April, 
1906,  was  transferred,  in  the  same  capacity,  to  Sayre,  Pa.  He 
was  again  transferred,  as  division  engineer  in  September,  1907, 
to  Easton.  In  March,  1908,  he  went  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  road- 
master  at  Green  River,  Wyo.  The  following;  December  he  went 
to  the  Erie  Railroad  as  supervisor  of  tracks,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  recent  appointment,  was  division  engineer  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Traffic  Office ra. 


Doswdl  Brown,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Jonesboro, 
Lake  City  &  Eastern,  with  office  at  Jonesboro,  Ark.,  has  resigned. 

Clinton  McCullough,  travehng  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  coal  agent,  with 
office  at  Chicago. 

A.  F.  Read,  foreign  freight  agent  of  Ihe  Grand  Trunk  at  Mon- 
treal, Que.,  has  been  appointed  general  foreigl)  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Montreal. 

W.  V.  Howard,  local  freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  West- 
em  at  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent, 
with  office  at  Leavenworth. 

S.  L.  Strauss  has  been  appointed  chief  of  tariff  bureau  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  for  the  lines  west  of  Detroit  and  St.  Claire 
rivers,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

Eugene  Morris,  assistant  chairman  of  the  Central  Freight 
Association,  has  been  elected  chairman,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  Joseph  F.  Tucker,  deceased. 

G.  F.  Herr,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Western 
Pacific  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  general  pas- 
senger agent  with  office  at  San  Francisco. 

V.  Kistler,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  fireat 
Northern  at  Grand  Forks,  B.  C,  has  been  appointed  contracting 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  F.  Davidson  has  been  appointed  district  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

E.  Ford,  auditor  and  car  accountant  of -the  Groveton,  Lufkin 
&  Northern  at  Groveton,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Grovton. 

H.  J.  Gribling  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  head- 
quarters at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  John   S.   Moses,  pro- 

H.  E.  Heller,  general  agent  in  the  freight  and  passenger  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
has  been  apptiinted  general  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Hill,  transferred. 

L.  B.  Hendrix  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent  of 
the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  W.  D.  Jones,  resigned  to 
go  to  the  Tennessee  Central. 

H.  W.  Bechtell,  commercial  agent  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed 
division  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  in  charge  of  south- 
em  Louisiana  territory,  with  office  at  New  Orleans. 

James  F.  Murdy,  soliciting  agent  of  the  Louisiana  Railway  ft 
Navigation  Company,  at  New  Orleans,  La,,  has  been  appointed  a 
commercial  agent,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  succeeding  H.  W. 
Bechtell,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company,  and  F.  W.  Ernest 
succeeds  Mr.  Murdy. 


H,  G.  Grant,  soliciting  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  trav- 
eling passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  R.  E. 
Scott,  resigned  to  become  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Denver  * 

Rio  Grande  at  Chicago. 

Robert  E.  Davis  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Miami,  Fla.,  and  the 
following  have  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agents:  Elmer  K. 
Yaeger,  Chicago;  Charles  N.  McNulty,  St.  Louis,  Ma,  and 
Truman  N.  Bradshore,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

R.  C.  Kennedy,  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  has  been  appointed  southwestern  passenger  agent, 
with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  to  the  duties  of 
Charles  Krotzenberger,  assistant  general  passenger  agent, 
resigned. 

William  Austin,  general  agent  in  the  freight  department  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  it  Quincy  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  agent  in  the  freight  and  passenger  departments, 
with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeeding  H.  E.  Heller,  trans- 
ferred, and  H.  K.  Miles,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Cincinnati, 
succeeds  Mr.  Austin. 

W.  G.  Trapp,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Tennessee  Central 
at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office 
at  Chicago.  As  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  W.  D. 
Jones  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent,  succeeding 
Mr.  Trapp.  S.  A.  Cherry  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight 
agent,  with  headquarters  at  Hopkinsville,  Ky. 

C.  A.  Hayes,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  at 
Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager,  with 
office  at  Montreal,  succeeding  John  W.  Loud,  who  was  retired  re- 
cently, as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  and  Robert  L. 
Burnap,  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  Chicago,  has'  been 
appointed  assistant  freight  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago. H.  C.  Martin,  second  assistant  general  freight  afetnt  at 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  freight  ageut,  with  office  at 
Montreal. 

W.  C.  Knowles  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at 
Houston,  Tex.,  and  W.  E.  Fitch  has  been  appointed  district  pas- 
senger agent,  with  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.  J.  F.  Zurn,  re- 
cently appointed  district  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Texas 
&  Pacific,  with  office  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  had  his  jurisdic- 
tion extended  over  the  International  &  Great  Northern.  M.  L. 
Morris,  passenger  and  ticket  agent  at  Houston,  has  been  ap- 
pointed district  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Houston. 

A,  J.  Dutcher,  general  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific,  who  re- 
cently had  his  office  removed  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  the  freight  and  pas- 
senger departments,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding 
J.  G.  Lowe.  0.  P.  Bartlett,  general  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeds  Mr.  Dutcher.  Joseph  R 
Maynard  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  John  T,  Farmer, 
resigned.  J.  Brown  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  and  J.  J.  Angell  has  been  appointed  contracting 
freight  agent,  both  with  offices  at  Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.  D.  Bell,  chief  clerk  to  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
St.  Louts  Southwestern  at  Tyler,  Tex,,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Texas  & 
Pacific,  with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  C.  P.  Fegan,  ap- 
pointed district  passenger  and  ticket  agent  at  Dallas.  J.  F. 
Zurn,  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  at  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  and  ticket  agent, 
with  office  at  Fort  Worth,  and  O.  B.  Webb,  passenger  and  ticket 
agent  at  New  Orleans.  La.,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger 
and  ticket  agent,  with  office  at  New  Orleans.  The  offices  of 
district  passenger  and  ticket  agent  at  Dallas,  Fort  Worth  and 
New  Orleans  were  created  effective  October  IS.  ,i 

J.  H.  Lipsey,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central 
at  Mattoon,  111.,  has  been  transferred  to  Blooraington,  III.,  suc- 
ceeding C.  C.  Backus,  assigned  to  dtities^in  die  .geswlWreight 
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offices  at  Chicago,  and  H.  E.  Cusic,  traveling  freight  agent  at 
Carbon  dale,  III,  succeeds  Mr.  Lipsey.  B.  G.  Day,  contract- 
ing; freight  agent  at  Peoria,  III.,  has  been  appointed  traveling 
freight  agent  at  Carbondale,  succeeding  Mr.  Cusic,  and  W.  F. 
Robinson,  chief  clerk  in  the  Peoria  freight  office,  succeeds  Mr. 
Day.  Julius  Roseniweig  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  J.  F.  Barber  has  been 
appointed  a  traveling  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Freeport, 
111,  Freeman  Bradford  has  been  appointed  contracting  freight 
agent  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  T.  A.  Lewis,  a  contracting  freight 
agent  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  Ben  Stone,  contracting  freight  agent 
at  Dubuque,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent, 
with  office  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  succeeding  F.  E.  Hunger,  as- 
signed to  other  duties,  and  E.  W.  Stafford  succeeds  Mr.  Stone. 

George  Dow  Hunter,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
and  ticket  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  Dallas, 
Tex,,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  April  18, 
1867,      at      Bloom  inglon, 
Ind.    He  received  a  pub- 
lic school  education,  and 
began    railway   work    in 
January,   1886,  with  the 
Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  AntotiJo,  as  a  clerk 
in       (he       roadni  aster's 
office,  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 
He  was  subsequently  sta- 
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ticket  clerk  and  local 
freight  office  clerk  with 
that  road ;  was  in  Mex- 
ico with  the  Mexican 
Central,  first  in  the  ma- 
terial department,  and 
later  iq  the  construction 
department,  and  then  re- 
turnedjio  El  Paso  to  be- 
come city  ticket  agent 
of  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 
In  June,  1889,  he  was 
appointed  joint  ticket 
agent  of  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  and  the  Missouri, 
at  Taylor,  Tex,,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  next  year  went  to 
Houston  as  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  International 
&  Great  Northern.  He  was  promoted  to  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  in  August,  1905,  and  to  general 
eastern  traffice  agent,  with  office  in  New  York  City,  in  De- 
cember, 1907.  From  June  1,  1911,  until  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  above  he  had  jurisdiction  also  over  the  Texas  & 
.  Pacific. 


Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 

D.  B.  McKenna,  foreman  of  the  car  department  of  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Palestine,  Tex.,  has 
resigned. 

Marion  Morris  has  been  appointed  signal  supervisor  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  with  office  at  Marshall,  Mo.,  succeeding  J.  B. 
Lyons,  resigned. 

A.  G.  Kantmann  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent 
of  machinery  of  the  Nashville,  Chatlanooga  &  Si,  Lonis,  with 
office  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  R,  Duff,  general  ear  foreman  of  the  Trinity  &  Brazos  Val- 
ley at  Teague,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  master  car  builder  of 
the  International  &  Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Palestine,  Tex. 

Joseph  Quigley,  master  mechanic  of  the  Alabama  Great  South- 
ern at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic 
of  tITe  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans-  &  Texas  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Ferguson,  Ky.,  succeeding  T.  0.  Sechrlst,  resigned,  H.  B.  Hayes, 
general  foreman  of  the  Chattanooga  shops,  succeeds  Mr.  Quigley, 
and  H.  F.  Campbell  succeeds  Mr.  Hayes, 


the  Canadian  Pacific  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointe.' 
chief  engineer  of  the  western  lines,  with  office  at  Winnipeg,  and 
his  former  title  has  been  abolished.  Grant  Hall,  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  western  lines,  having  been  appointed  as- 
sistant general  manager,  C.  H.  Temple,  assistant  superintendent 
of  motive  power,  succeeds  Mr.  Hall,  with  office  at  Winnipeg. 

Charles  E.  Roland,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  engineer 
of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Kentucky  &  Indiana  general  di- 
vision, of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Covington,  Ky., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  January  21,  I8SS, 
at  Greenville,  Ohio,  and  was  educated  at  the  Wayne  Technical 
Academy.  He  began  railway  work  in  January,  1910,  with  the 
.Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  in  the  office  of  the 
chief  engineer  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Previous  to  this  he  had  been 
with  the  Stonner  Land  &  Construction  Company  in  western 
Canada,  and  with  the  city  engineer  and  county  engineer  at  Green- 
ville, Ohio.  Mr.  Roland  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  division 
engineer  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Peru,  Ind.,  on 
July  1,  1910,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment of  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  as  above 

Charles  D,  Voung,  who  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Altoona,  Fa.,  as  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  May  19,  1878, 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  was  educated  at  Washington  High 
School  and  at  Cornell  University.  He  began  railway  work  in 
June,  1900,  as  a  special  apprentice  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  Southwest  system,  and  in  March,  1903,  was 
made  assistant  roundhouse  foreman  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
following  August  he  was  appointed  machine  shop  foreman  at 
the  same  place,  and  from  January,  1904,  to  December,  of  that 
year,  was  in  the  testing  department,  as  chief  computer  on  the 
locomotive  testing  plant  at  the  World's  Fair,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 
He  was  then  appointed  motive  power  inspector  and  was  later 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 
In  May,  1906,  he  was  made  assistant  master  mechanic  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  the  following  October  was  appointed  assistant 
engineer  of  motive  power  on  the  Southwest  system  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Lines  West.  Mr.  Young  was  appointed  assistant  engi- 
nerr  of  motive  power  in  the  office  of  the  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  in  June,  191ft  and  now  he- 
comes  engineer  of  tests,  as  above  noted. 

W.   P.   Hobson.  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  mo- 
tive  power  of   the    Kentucky   &    Indiana   general    division,   of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Covington,  Ky.,  has  been 
announced   in   these   col- 
umns, was  born  on  June 
29,    1869,    in    Goochland 
county,     Va.,     and     was 
educated    in    the    public 
and     private    schools   of 
that     state.       He     began 
railway  work  on  Septem- 
ber   1,    1886,    as  a  in;i-- 
chinist  apprentice  in  the 
shops  of  the  Chesapeake 
&    Ohio    at    Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  in  the  con- 
tinuous   service    of   that 
company.        Four     years 
later  he  went  to  Hinton 
as   a   machinist,   and    in 
April,     1891,    was    pro- 
moted to  night  roundhouse 
foreman.       Mr.     Hobson 
was     appointed     general 
roundhouse    foreman    at 
Clifton     Forge,     Va.,     In 
1901,    and    three    months 
later  he  was  made  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Huntington 
division  .it  Hinton.     In  December,  1904,  he  was  appointed  master 
mechanic  of  the  .\shland  division,  with  office  at  Lexington,  Ky,, 
and  in  May,  1910,  was  transferred  to  the  Cincinnati  division,  at 
Covington,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  t^feirt  ap- 
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H.  R.  Sairord. 


H.  R.   Salford,  whose  appointment  as  chief  engineer  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  announced 
In  these  columns,  was  born  at  Madison,  Ind.,  and  was  educated 
at     Purdue      University, 
Ijfayette.         He     began 
railway  work  on  July  1, 
189S,    with    the    Illinois 
Central  in  the  engineer- 
ing department  as  a  rod- 
man    on     second    track 
work,  and   in   December, 
of   the    same    year,    was 
transferred    to    the    lake 
front     improvements     at 
Chicago.     From  1896,  lo 
1897  he  was  resident  en- 
gineer, engaged  in  second 
track  construction  work, 
and  then   tor  two   years 
was  assistant  engineer  of 
general    work,    and    the 
following   year    was    as- 
sistant engineer  of  grade 
revision.       Mr.     Safford 
was  roadraaster  on  vari- 
ous     divisions,       from 
March,     1900,     to     May. 
1903,   and   was   then   ap- 
pointed principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  same  road.     In  May, 
1905,  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  chief  engineer,  becoming  chief 
engineer   of   maintenance   of   way,    in   July.    1907.      He   left   the 
service  of  the  Illinois  Central  in  May,  1910.  to  become  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Edgar  Allen  American   Manganese  Steel 
Company,   and   since   May.   1911,   he   was   chief  engineer   of   the 
George  B.  Swift  Company,   from  which  position   he  resigned  to  ■ 
become  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand  Trunk. 

Charles  H.  Moore,  who  has  been  appointed  principal  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  New  York  City, 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1863,  at  Baltimore, 
Md.  He  graduated  from 
Lafayette  College  in 
1884,  and  aho  look  a 
post  graduate  course. 
Mr,  Moore  began  rail- 
way work  in  March, 
18^.  in  the  engineering 
department  of  the  New 
York.  Lake  Erie  and 
Western  (now  the  Erie 
Railroad)  as  a  rodman. 
In  J|une,  1890,  he  was 
appointed  resident  engi- 
neer of  the  Northern 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey, 
which  is  operated  by 
the  Erie,  and  the  fol- 
lowing March  was  made 
assistant  engineer  of 
the  New  York,  Lake 
Erie  &  Western.  For 
one    year,    from    March, 

1893.     he    was    assistant  c.  H.  Moore. 

engineer   of   the   Quaker 

City  &  North  Eastern  Construction  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
and  was  then  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railroad. 
also  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western,  and  in  April. 
1900,  was  made  first  assistant  engineer  of  Ihe  Erit.  In  1905, 
Mr.  Moore,  while  on  a  furlough  from  Ihe  Erie  Railroad,  made 
a  reconnoissance,  preliminary  survey  and  report  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Ecuador  for  a  railway  lo  connect  Ihe  head  of  navigation 
on  the  Amazon  river  with  the  Pacific  ocean.  In  December, 
1905,  he  was  appointed  engineer  of  grade  crossings  of  the  Erie 
Railroad,  which  position  lie  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment, as  above  noted. 

George     E.     Boyd,    whose    appointment    as   superintendent   of 
bridges  and  buildings  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western, 


with  ofRce  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  been  announecd  in  these  col- 
umns,  was  born  on  February  26,  1874,  at  RoseviUe,  III.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  began  railway  work  on  May  24,  1897,  in  the  engi- 
neering department  of  the  Illinois  Central,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  consecutively,  rodman,  instrument  man,  resident  eng:i- 
neer  and  assistant  engineer,  in  both  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance departments.  From  March,  1904,  to  May.  1905,  he 
was  roadmaster  of  the  Omaha  division  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
and  was  then  transferred  to  the  St.  Louis  division.  He  was 
again  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  in  July,  19D7,  to  the 
Illinois  division,  and  now  becomes  superintendent  of  bridges 
and  buildings  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. 

Purchasing  Offlcera. 
Louis  F.  Beneke  has  been  appointed  stationer  of  the   Phil- 
adelphia   &    Reading    and    subsidiary    companies,   with    office    at 
Spring   Garden    station,    Philadelphia,    Pa.,   succeeding   John    S. 
Carter,  deceased. 


J.  H.  Sayle,  until  a  few  weeks  ago  general  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western,  with  office  at  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  died  on  his 
way  to  Tucson,  Ariz.,  on  October  13. 

Frederick  S.'  Capron.  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  for  20  years  following  the  Civil  war,  died  at  Evanston, 
111.,  on  October  17.  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

H.  M.  Brownlee,  trainmaster  of  the  Knoxville  division  of  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Knoxvillc,  Tenn.,  died  on  October  13 
from  injuries  he  received  from  the  falling  of  a  crown  sheet  of 

A,  I.  Miller,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
system,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  died  at  that  place  ^n  Oc- 
tober 11.  Mr.  Miller  was  46  years  old  and  had  been  ^ith  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  23  years. 

Archer  Harman,  who  built  the  Guayaquil  &  Quito  Railroad, 
now  operating  about  3(X)  miles  of  railway  in  Ecuador,  S.  A., 
and  who  was  president  of  that  company,  died  at  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  on  October  9,  from  injuries  sustained  in  an  accident. 

Henry  W.  Fuller,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  at  Washington,  D,  C,  died  at  his  home,  in  that  city, 
on  October  13.  Mr.  Fuller  was  born  ai  Corning,  N.  Y.,  and 
began  railway  work  in  1866  as  a  brakcman.  From  February, 
1866.  to  March,  1869,  he  was  sleeping  car  conductor  for  the 
WooA'uff  Sleeping  Car  Company,  and  then  for  three  years  was 
traveling  advertising  agent  of  the  Atlantic  &  Great  Western, 
and  the  Erie  Railroad,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  general  southern  agent  of  the  Erie  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  and  two  years  later  was  made  general  southwestern  agent 
at  Indianapolis,  becoming  general  western  passenger  agent  in 
1878.  He  was  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Ches- 
apeake &  Ohio  in  June,  1881,  and  passenger  traffic  manager  in 
May,  1907.  Mr.  Fuller  had  been  ill  for  many  months  of  a 
complication  of  diseases.  He  was  one  of  the  best  known  pas- 
senger men  in  the  country. 


The  Siberian  Railway  does  not  seem  as  yet  to  be  a  profitable 
enterprise.  The  operating  expenses  were  144  per  cent,  of  the' 
gross  earnings  in  1906,  139  per  cent,  in  1907,  and  124^  per  centi 
in  1908.  In  this  last  year  the  deficit  was  $6,693,000,  to  whicM 
must  be  added  the  interest  on  the  capital  invested,  $235,292,86:^ 
to  find  what  Russia  is  paying  for  the  development  of  its  Asiat.'ic 
territory  and  for  national  defence.  There  is  some  developme(i.pt 
of  earnings  on  that  part  of  the  line  which  is  west  of  L-X^ke 
Baikal,  which  alone  the  Russians  call  the  Siberian  Railway.  JEetfjie 
line  east  of  the  lake  is  called  the  Trans-Baikal,  and  the  570  r^ejjlti 
on  the  Pacific  coast  from  Vladivostock  northeastward,.  0  the 
Ussuri  Railway.  The  earnings  of  these  last  two  have  decriai^^ 
materially  since  1906;  but  the  Siberian  proper  actually  had  ^jm 
net  earnings  in  1908,  about  $488  per  mile,  against  a  de'  [|cit  of 
$692  in  1907.  There  is  a  considerable  amount  of  cultivaUen^i^  jjnd 
along  this  line,  and  it  is  nearer  the  markets  for  its  wdiil.,  a^,  ^^t- 
'"■"=•  DgitizedbyLiOOgli'"^ 
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Eqmpntrnt  imb  i^ttppltt^. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsiurcb  is  said  to  have  or- 
dered 7  mikado  locomotives  and  3  Pacific  type  locomotives  from 
the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  item  has  not  been 
confirmed. 

The  VmciNiA  &  South u'estebit  has  ordered  1  mikado  locomo- 
tive from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cylinders  will  be  27  in.  x  30  ia,  the  diameter  of  the  driving 
wheels  will  be  63  in.  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will 
be  269,000  lbs. 

Roger  Miller  &  Son,  Toronto,  Can.,  have  ordered  2  four- 
wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Montreal  Locomotive 
Works.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  U  in.  x  16  in. ; 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  33  in,,  and  the  total 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  39,000  lbs. 

P.  Lyall  &  Sons,  Montreal,  Que.,  have  ordered  one  four- 
wheel  switching  locomotive  from  the  Montreal  Locomotive 
Works.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  13  in.  x  18  in. ; 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  36  ia ;  and  the  total 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  SCffJO  lbs. 


over  striking  plates,  10  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  8  in.  high.    The  special 
equipment  will  be  as  follows : 

Axlea  Open  heaith  ittcl. 

Bolitcri,  body Sleel. 

Boliten,    track Gcndd  c»t  tied  on  LOOO. 

Piltsburgli    Equipment    Ct>.    cut    iteel    on    500 
(Prcued  Steel  Car  Co.). 
Brakes    New  York  on   I.OOO, 

Wesiingbouse  on   500    (C«mbri»   Sleel  Co.). 
Brake    beami Wsycou  on  1,000. 

ItuSalo  on   500   (Standard  Steel  Car  Co.). 

Bnke  shon Steel  backed. 

Braties    LswrenceTille  bronie. 

Coupler!  Gould, 

Draft  gear   Miner  friction  on  500  (Standard  Steel  Car  Co.). 

Session!-  on  SOO   (Prewed  Steel  Car  Co.). 

Firlow  spring  on  500  (Cambria  Steel  Co.). 

Dntt  gaard<    Data  voad. 

Journal  boxei Symington. 

Paint  B.  R.  &  P.  standard  black  paint. 

Side    bearings Plain    friction. 

Springs  M.  C.  B. 

Trucks  ....... .....Andrews'   truck  frAmee- 

Wheels Ciit  iron. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  13  sixty-foot  mail  cars 
from  the  Laconia  Car  Company. 

The  Vrmdensbubg  Sawmill  Co.,  Pine  Hill,  Ala.,  is  in  the  mar- 
ket for  30  fifty-ton  logging  cars. 

The  Long  Island  has  ordered  20  motor  cars,  15  coaches  and 
5  mail  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Aaus  Palace  Hobsb  Car  Coupany,  Chicago,  has  ordered 
three  special  passenger  train  horse  cars  from  the  Pullman  Com- 
pany. 

The  Independent  High  Grade  Oil  Cohpanv,  Pittsbiirgh,  Pa„ 
has  ordered  20  steel  tank  cars  from  the  Warren  Foundry  Com- 
pany. 

The  Chicago,  Mh-waukee  &  St.  Paul,  it  is  said,  will  build 
1,400  freight  cars  at  the  company's  shops.  This  item  has  not 
been  confirmed. 

The  Soutuebn  is  making  inquiries  for  500  alt-steel  50-ton 
drop  bottom  gondola  ears  and  50  all-steel  underframe  30-too  ven- 
tilated box  cars. 

The  Akbon,  Canton  &  Youncstown,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  or- 
dered 50  gondola  cars,  35  box  cars  and  15  flat  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Auerican  Refrigerator  Transit  Company,  St  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  ordered  600  steel  underframes  for  reinforcing  refriger- 
ator cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  35  coaches  and  17  combination 
passenger  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  30 
coaches  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  This 
road  is  now  in  the  market  for  300  tank  cars. 
.  The  Board  of  Public  Works,  San  Francisco,  will  receive  bids 
until  November  I,  on  43  double  truck  and  double  end  pay-as- 
you-enler  cars  and  4  extra  trucks  complete  with  axles,  wheels 
and  motors,  for  the  Geary  Street  Municipal  Railway.  James  L. 
McCormick  is  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gasttt*  of  October  6,  has  ordered  l.SOO  fifty-ton 
all-steel  hopper  cars,  divided  equally  between  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company,  the  Cambria  Sleel  Company  and  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company.  These  cars  will  weigh  38,000  lbs.  Their 
inside  measurements  will  be  30  ft.  long,  9  ft.  S'/i  in.  wide  and 
10  ft.  high;  their  over-all  measurements  will  be  31  ft.  6  in,  long 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  700  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Bridge  Company. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  has  ordered  500  tons  of  Bessemer 
rails  from  the  Maryland  Steel  Company. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  ordered  30,000  tons  of  90-lb.  rails 
from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  560  tons  of  bridge  steel  for 
the  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river  from  the  Pennsylvania  Sleel 
Company. 

The  Central  ov  New  Jersey  has  ordered  5,000  tons  of  bridge 
steel  for  two  bridges  over  the  Hackensack  and  Passaic  rivers 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Wabash  has  ordered  752  tons  of  bridge  steel  from  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  a  bridge  over  the  Illinois  river, 
and  132  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the  new  reinforced  concrete 
freight  house  and  office  building  at  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  from  the 
Illinois  Steel  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Although  the  volume  of  bUu- 
ness  in  the  steel  industry  is  10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  aver- 
age in  the  three  big  years  of  1905,  1906  and  1907,  the  conditions 
are  not  good,  the  productive  capacity  exceeding  the  demand  and 
there  being  no  price  agreement  New  business  is  being  booked 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  present  low  -prices,  would  not  have 
been  received  until  after  the  first  of  the  year.  If  the  prices  are 
not  raised  soon  the  buyers  will  be  well  stocked  up  and  business 
will  be  at   a  very  low   ebb   when   they   are   finally   i 


ased  to 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  Suez  canal  tolls  will  be  reduced  on  January  1,  1912,  to 
$1.30  a  ton  for  freighted  ships  and  $82  for  ships  in  ballast  This 
is  a  reduction  of  9.65  cents  a  ton. 

Bolivia  now  has  635  miles  of  railways  in  operation.  Of  this 
total,  487  miles  represent  the  length  of  the  older  railways,  while 
the  balance  is  being  operated  provisionally  by  the  contractors 
on  new  lines  now  being  constructed. 

A  petition  has  been  placed  before  the  Argentine  national  senate 
for  a  concession  to  construct  and  operate  for  a  period  of  60  years, 
cable  railways  in  various  parts  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  The 
application   also    covers   the    generation   and   supply  of   electric 

A  decree  of  the  president  of  Paraguay,  dated  May  26,  1911, 
declares  null  and  void  the  concession  granted  on  June  I,  1909,  for 
the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Asuncion  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Iguaiu  river,  and  orders  the  forfeiture  of  the  deposit  of  $10,000. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  con  sessional  re  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
imposed  on  him  by  the  contract  is  given  af  tHe,  ^e^ipp^for  the 
annulment. 


given  a*"  the  reaipn^fc 
I  edby  VjOTTQi 
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9ut>t»l)}  QivcAt  K«to». 


Albert  H.  Wiggin,  president  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York,  has  been  maile  a  director  of  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  New  York,  succeeding  Julius  E,  French, 
deceased. 

The  Warner  Eqtiipment  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  pur- 
chased the  plant  of  the  Cincinnati  Equipment  Company  at  that 
city,  where  it  will  make  and  repair  steam  shovels,  dump  cars, 
locomotives  and  contractors'  machinery. 

George  T.  Cooke,  formerly  mechanical  inspector  of  the  Pull- 
man Company,  Chicago,  has  been  made  southern  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company,  Chicago,  with  office  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  succeeding  A.  G.  DeLang,  resigned. 

The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company,  Chicago,  has  received  a 
contract  from  the  Central  New  England  for  designing  and  con- 
structing a  60l)-ton  locomotive  coaling  station  at  Maybrook, 
N.  Y.    The  approximate  contract  price  will  be  $)3,0b0. 

George  W.  Greene,  manager  of  the  American  Bureau  of  In- 
spection &  Tests,  Chicago,  with  office  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed to  become  mechanical  engineer  of  the  HildreCh-Jones 
Company,  Chicago,  and  Hildreth  &  Company,  New  York. 

The  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York,  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Western  Pacific  for  one  rotary  snow  plow  of 
the  scoop-wheel  type,  with  18  in.  x  26  in.  cylinders,  and  an  order 
from  the  Chickatnauga  Quarry  Construction  Company,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  for  one  steam  shovel. 

In  our  Court  News  columns  is  a  short  account  of  the  decree 
of  the  United  States  district  court  dissolving  the  National  Elec- 
tric Lamp  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  which  company,  having 
control  of  the  sate  of  incandescent  lamps  for  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  found  to  be  in  unlawful 
restraint  of  trade  under  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law. 

C.  F,  McCuen,  manager  of  the  railway .  department  of  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools,  Scran  ton.  Pa.,  has  re- 
signed this  position  lo  become  western  manager  of  the  Ward 
Equipment  Company,  New  York,  with  office  in  Chicago.  Mr. 
McCuen  was  in  the  mechanical  departments  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific and  the  St,  Louis  Southwestern  for  12  years. 

The  Railway  Steel-Spring  Company,  New  York,  has  issued 
$3,500,000  (the  amount  authorized)  first  mortgage-  5  per  cent 
gold  bonds,  secured  on  the  real  estate  and  plant  acquired  from 
the  Inter-Ocean  Steel  Company,  Chicago.  These  bonds  will 
mature  October  I,  193L  They  are  being  offered  at  97  and  ac- 
crued interest  by  the  Continental  &  Commercial  Trust  &  Savings 
Bank,  Chicago,  by  Harvey  Fisk  &  Sons,  New  York;  and  by 
Jackson  &  Curtis,  Boston. 

The  September  sales  of  the  Western  Electric  Company,  Chi- 
cago, show  a  gain  of  12  per  cent,  over  August,  and  are  the 
largest  September  sales  in  the  history  of  the  company.  For 
the  nine  months  to  September  30  the  gross  earnings  were  4  per 
cent,  more  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  and 
it  <s  estimated  that  the  groas  earnings  for  the  full  year  will  be 
$66,000(000.  On  January  1  the  company  expects  to  occupy  an 
additional  200,000  sq.  ft.  of  floor  space  at  its  Hawthorne  plant, 
including  a  new  general  merchandise  building. 

Gano  Dunn,  for  many  years  first  vice-president  and  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J,,  and  a  for- 
mer president  of  the  New  York  Electrical  Society,  has  been 
made  a  director  and  a  vice-president  of  J.  G.  White  &  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  New  York.  Mr.  Dunn  has  just  returned  from  abroad, 
where,  as  a  representative  of  the  United  States  government,  and 
as  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
he  has  been  attending  the  International  Electrical  congress  at 
Turin,  Italy,  and  the  meeting  of  the  International  Electro- 
Technical  commission,  which  was  organized  to  bring  about  inter- 
national uniformity  of  standards  and  practice  in  the  electrical 
industry. 

The  National  Railway  Appliances  Association,  Chicago,  is 
now  making  preparations  for  the  annual  exhibition  of  railway 
appliances  used  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  steam 
and  electric  railways,  which  will  be  made  at  the  Coliseum  and 


First  Regiment  armory,  Chicago,  March  18-23,  1912,  when  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  and  the  Railway  Sig- 
nal Association  hold  their  meetings.  The  Railway  Appliances 
Association  has  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Na- 
tional Railway  Appliances  Association.  The  arrangement  of  the 
main  floor  space  in  the  Coliseum  will  be  almost  the  same  as 
last  year,  but  the  balconies  will  not  be  used.  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  increasing  demand  for  space,  the  First  Regiment  armory, 
adjoining  the  Coliseum,  has  been  leased,  which  will  give  an  ad- 
ditional 16,000  sq.  ft  of  floor  space  The  price  of  the  floor  space 
will  be  $0.45  per  sq.  ft.,  the  additional  charge  of  five  cents  per 
sq.  ft,  over  last  year,  having  been  made  because  of  the  necessity 
of  buying  fixtures  this  year,  instead  of  renting  them  as  hereto^ 
fore.  The  first  allotment  of  space  will  be  made  on  or  about 
November  1,  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  association. 
Therefore  it  is  advisable  to  have  all  applications  for  space  in 
the  hands  of  the  secretary,  Bruce  V.  Crandall,  537  South  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago,  before  that  date. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Crayons, — The  Zelnicker  Crayon  Works,  St  Louis,  Mo,,  has 
published  a  small  illustrated  folder  on  its  crayons  for  marking 
cars,  etc. 

St,  LotJis  SouTHwESTEBN. — The  passenger  department  of  this 
company  has  published  and  is  distributing  a  very  attractive  steel 
engraving,  23  in.  x  50  in.  of  the  double  track  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  river  at  Thebes,  111. 

Locomotive  Cranes. — The  Brown  Hoisting  Machinery  Com- 
pany, Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  published  a  55-page  fully  illustrated 
booklet  entitled  Brownhoist,  showing  a  number  of  typical  installa- 
tions of  cranes.     Little  attempt  is  made  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

Pumps. — The  De  Laval  Steam  Turbine  Company,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  has  published  a  reprint  of  the  report  by  Francis  Head  on 
the  test  made  at  the  Torresdale  filter  plant  on  the  Delawatv  river. 
The  tests  were  made  on  six  of  the  engine-driven  pumps  %nd  the 
turbine-driven  pump  and  extended  over  one  years'  tinrti 

Et-ECTHicAL  EQUiPMENr.— The  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  published  in  bulletin  No.  4834  an  article 
on  the  Electrical  Equipment  of  the  Detroit  River  Tunnel,  re- 
printed from  the  Electric  Railway  Journal  of  January  14  and 
21.  The  subject  is  treated  in  detail.  The  bulletin  contains  illus- 
trations of  exterior  and  interiors  of  converter  and  transformer 
sub-stationi-  it  shows  various  methods  of  construction  and  in- 
sulation, as  well  as  the  size  of  locomotives  and  the  location  of 
the  apparatus;  also  the  construction  and  size  of  the  tunnels  and 
sub-station  wiring. 

Batteries. — Thomas  A.  Edison,  Incorporated,  Orange,  N.  J., 
has  published  a  reprint  of  an  argument  comparing  the  relative 
economy  of  primary  batteries  and  lead  type  ,  portable  storage 
batteries  for  railway  signal  operation.  This  article  wai  prepared 
by  E.  E.  Hudson,  of  the  Edison  Manufacturii^  Company, 
Orange,  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Railway  Signal  Associa- 
tion, held  in  Chicago  on  March  20,  1911,  with  extracts  from 
discussions  and  other  additions  in  reply  to  a  paper  prepared,  by 
A.  H.  McKeen,  signal  engineer  of  the  Oregon- Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company,  entitled  Portable  Storage  Batteries 
as  Applied  to  Automatic  Signals  on  the  Harriman  Lines.  Both 
of  these  papers  were  published  in  the  daily  edition  of  the  Rail- 
way Age  Casette  for  March  21,  1911. 


FOREIGN   RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  Chilean  press  has  opened  a  campaign  against  the  service 
of  the  Transandine  Railway.  The  line  belongs  lo  and  is  operated 
by  two  independent  companies,  one  of  which  receives  a  sub- 
vention from  the  Chilean  government  A  leading  Chilean  paper 
advocates  unification  and  amalgamation  of  the  now  divided 
service  and  responsibility. 

The  survey  now  _being  carried  on  by  engineers  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad,  Dominican  Republic,  for  the  deviation  of  the 
rack  railway  from  San  Marcos  to  Barrabas,  is  progressing  rap- 
idly, Upon  the  completion  of  the  survey  the  construction  of  the 
line  will  be  begun.  This  railway  will  establish  a  more  rapid 
and  comfortable  connection  between  Santiago  and  Puerto  Plata. 


October  20,  1911. 
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Batlttxty  (Son»lvuttion. 

Naw  Incorporation!,  Surveys,  Etc. 

Baltihorb  &  Ohio. — This  company  has  completed  the  work 
of  changing  the  narrow  gage  line  to  standard  gage,  from  Fox- 
burg,  Pa.,  via  Kane  lo  Mt.  Jewett,  94  miles.  Many  sidings  and 
industrial  spur  tracks  were  widened  at  the  same  time.  The  im- 
provements inclnded  widening  the  cuts,  strengthening  the  bridges 
and  tressels,  lengthening  culverts  and  drains,  moving  section 
platforms,  water  tanks,  coal  and  limestone  tipples.  The  line  has 
been  laid  with  85-lb.  rail. 

BiimsH  Columbia  (Electric)  .—An  officer  writes  that  a  con 
tract  has  been  given  to  Moore  &  Petrick,  and  work  is  now  under 
way,  building  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  north  through  the  Saanich 
Peninsula  to  a  point  not  yet  decided  upon,  about  20  miles.  The 
work  will  be  fairly  heavy,  and  maximum  grade  will  be  2.5  per 
cent.  A.  T.  Goward.  manager,  and  G.  M.  Tripp,  superintendent, 
Victoria,  B.  C.     (October  6,  p.  690.) 

Canadian  Roads. — Plans  are  being  made  to  build  a  line  from 
Gibson,  N.  B.,  to  Minto,  33  miles,  to  provide  a  connection 
between  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Grand  Lake  coal  fields, 
as  well  as  an  outlet  to  the  west  for  the  coal.  Sir  Thomas 
Tait,  Minto,  N.  B.,  is  back  of  the  project. 

Canadian  Nostherk  Ontario. — The  Gowganda  sub-division 
has  been  extended  from  Gowganda  Junction,  Ont.,  to  Ruel,  13 
miles.    A.  F.  Stewart,  chief  engineer,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  first  section  of  the  Toronto- Montreal  line,  110  miles,  has 
been  open  for  traffic  between  Toronto,  Ont.,  and  Trenton. 

Canadian  Paccfic— The  Irricana  sub-division  of  the  Alberta 
division,  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Irricana,.  Alberta, 
to  Standard,  36.S  miles.    J,  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg, 

""■  ,11 

Chic^jjP,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.— The  report  of  this  com- 
pany for^the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  additional 
second  main  track  has  been  completed  on  the  La  Crosse  division 
from  Camp  Douglas,  Wis.,  to  West  Salem,  about  39  miles,  ex- 
cept on  a  gap  of  about  three  miles  west  of  Tunnel  City ;  on  the 
■  River  division  from  Wabasha,  Minn.,  to  Minneiska,  about  17 
miles;  from  Richmond  to  Whitman,  about  25  miles,  and  on  the 
frairie  du  Chien  division  from  Elm  Grove,  Wis.,  to  Blue  Mound 
Junction,  about  7  miles.  During  the  year  72  steel  bridges,  aggre- 
gating 8,181  ft,  in  length,  and  85  masonry  bridges,  aggregating 
6,428  ft,  in  length,  were  built,  replacing  9.433  fi.  of  wooden  ■ 
bridges,  4,811  ft.  of  iron  bridges,  and  365  ft  of  embankment,  and 
662  wooden  culverts  were  replaced  with  iron.  About  2.2  miles  of 
pile  bridges  were  filled  with  earth,  76  bridges  having  been  com- 
pletely filled  and  88  reduced  in  length  by  filling. 

Clear  Lake. — This  company  has  plans  made,  it  is  said,  to  build 
extensions  from  Hopeland,  Cal,,  east  four  miles,  and  south  and 
west  from  Lakepori,  five  miles.  C.  M.  Hammond,  president. 
Upper  Lake.     (July  14,  p.  104.) 

Durham  &  South  Carolina. — .^n  officer  writes  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  John  McKenney,  Lynchburgh,  Va.,  and 
grading  work  will  be  started  at  once  on  an  extension  of  this  line. 
The  company  expects  to  carry  lumber,  logs,  wood,  fertilizer  and 
general  merchandise,  as  well  as  secure  through  connections 
with  the  Raleigh  &  Southport  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line. 
A.  h.  Cornell,  chief  engineer,  Durham,  N.  C.  (September  16, 
p.  1167.) 

Fresno.  Coalcng  &  Tidewater  (Electric). — .An  officer  writes 
that  this  company  and  the  Fresno  Coalinga  &  Monteiey.  expects 
to  let  contracts  very  soon  to  build  from  Fresno,  Cal.,  via  HoUis- 
ter  and  Salinas  to  Monterey.  The  work  includes  building  a 
1.400-fl.,  and  an  800-ft.  steel  bridge,  and  there  will  be  an  SOO- 
ft  tunnel.  Some  station  buildings  are  also  to  be  put  up.  The 
line  is  being  built  to  carry  grain,  hay.  oil,  fruits,  wine  and  oil- 
well  supplies,  A.  Albrecht.  secretary,  and  J.  S.  Bates,  chief  engi- 
neer, Fresno,  Cal.     (June  30,  p.  1714.) 

Fresno,  Coalinga  &  Monterey, — See  Fresno.  Coalinga  &  Tide- 
water. 

Grand  Tbunk, — See  Southern  New  England. 

Grand  Trunk  Pacific, — Regarding  the  progress  of  work  on 
this  line.  President  C,  M.  Hays  recently  made  the  following  state- 


ment: "During  the  last  fiscal  year  track-laying  Qnthe  main 
line  of  the  Western  division  had  been  extended  from  Wolf  Creek, 
Alb.,  to  Filzhugh,  west  of  the  Athabaska  river,  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  which  is  1,027  miles  west  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and 
will  be  made  the  divisional  point  for  that  section.  Construction 
work  is  under  full  headway,  with  night  and  day  forces,  to  Tete 
Jaune  Cache,  B.  C,  on  the  Eraser  river  beyond  Yellowhead  Pass, 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  it  is  expected 
that  track-laying  will  reach  this  point,  which  is  1,094  miles  west 
of  Winnipeg,  before  the  close  of  the  year.  In  the  western  prov- 
inces the  company  has  under  construction  at  the  present  lime  ap- 
proximately 1,400  miles  of  branch  lines,  considerable  portions  of 
which  have  already  been  completed,  the  latter  includes  the  lines 
to  Yorkton,  Sask.,  Canora,  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw.  Lines  arc 
also  under  construction  to  Prince  Albert,  Battleford,  Calgary, 
Alb.,  and  Lethbridge,  which  will  place  all  these  cities  in  direct 
communication  with  the  main  line.  Branch  lines  are  also  being 
built  into  the  rich  coal  fields  west  of  Edmonton.  On  all  sections 
of  the  line  which  have  been  sufficiently  completed  trains  are  at 
present  in  operation.  Throughout  the  country  to  be  traversed  by 
the  company's  lines  it  is  proposed  to  construct  a  number  of  first- 
class  modem  hotels,  a  contract  has  been  let  for  the  construction  of 
a  lai^e  hotel  in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  at  a  cost  of  $1^00,000.  Good 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  work  on  the  Eastern 
division,  and  the  present  condition  of  that  work  shows  a  total 
of  1,223,45  miles  of  main  line  track  and  136.50  miles  of  side 
track  laid,  and  the  remaining  portions  of  this  section  are  all 
under  contract  Of  the  total  5,133  miles  of  railway,  there  has 
been  laid  at  the  present  time,  about  3.300  miles  of  main  line 
track,  and  on  some  large  sections  on  which  the  construction  of 
the  roadbed  is  already  far  advanced,  a-  large  addition  will  be 
made  to  the  mileage  within  the  next  few  months."  B.  B.  Kelli- 
her,  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man.    (October  6,  p.  690.) 

Houston  &  Texas  Central.— According  to  press  reports,  sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  the  cut-off  from  Giddings,  Texas,  north- 
east via  Caldwell,  to  Stone  City,  about  50  miles,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  construction  work  will  be  started  soon.  I.  A.  Cotting- 
ham,  engineer  m.  w.  and  structures,  Houston,  Tex.  (August  25, 
p.  391.) 

Hudson  &  Manhattan. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district,  has  extended  the  time  to  April  28,  1912, 
for  the  completion  of  the  extension  from  Thirty-third  street. 
New  York  City,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  to  Grand  Central 
station.  J.  V.  Davies,  chief  engineer,  30  Church  street. 
New  York. 

Intercolonial  Railway. — A  contract  has  been  let,  it  is  said, 
to  M.  P.  Davis,  to  build  the  branch  from  Dartmouth,  N.  S.,  to 
Deans,  A  contract  has  also  been  let  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Construc- 
tion Company  to  build  the  Guysboro  Country  Harbor  line  from 
Guysboro  to  Country  Harbor  cross-roads,  thence  lo  deepwater  at 
Country  Harbor.  W.  B.  MacKenzie,  chief  engineer,  Moncton, 
N.  B,     (August  25,  p.  391.) 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient. — A  new  extension  was  put  in 
operation  last  month  from  San  Angelo,  Tex.,  to  Barnhart,  55 
miles.  The  line  is  now  being  extended  west  of  Barnhart  and 
work  is  expected  to  be  finished  to  Fort  Stockton,  164  miles  from 
San  Angelo,  by  January,  1912,  and  to  Alpine,  65  miles  additional, 
by  April,  1912.    W.  W.  Colpitts,  chief  engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Louisville  &  Nashville.— The  Washiota  &  Black  Mountain 
has  been  extended  from  Baxter,  Ky.,  south  to  Benhani,  24  miles, 
and  a  line  is  now  in  operation  between  Pineville  and  Nield,  5.4 
miles.    W.  H.  Courtenay.  chief  engineer,  Louisville,  Ky, 

Maine  Centrai, — This  company  is  now  laying  new  rail  on  the 
line  between  Lewiston.  Me.,  and  Waterville.  The  company  is 
also  relocating  about  five  miles  of  line  near  Bingham,  to  secure 
easier  curves  and  grades.  T.  L.  Dunn,  chief  engineer,  Port- 
land,  Me. 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  GuLr. — The  Bromide  branch  has  been 
opened  for  business  from  Bromide  Junction.  Okla.,  to  Bromide,  4 
miles.    J.  J.  Harrison,  chief  engineer,  Muskogee,  Okla. 

Nashville.  Lafavetti  &  EIastebn, — An  officer  writes  that  this 
company,  which  was  recently  incorporated  in  Tennessee,  pro- 
poses to  build  from  Westmoreland,  Tenn,,  on  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  to  Lafayette,  and  to  Burnside,  Ky„  about  100  miles, 
where  connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
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W.  H.  Whorley,  chief  engineer,  Nashville,  Tenn.  (September  IS, 
p.  544.) 

Natchez,  Columbia  &  Mobile. — An  officer  writes  that  this 
company,  which  operates  a  line  from  Nortield,  Miss.,  to  Log 
Switch,  20  miles,  is  building  an  extension  southeast  towards 
Morgantown.  R.  B.  Butterfield,  general  manager,  Noriieid, 
Miss.     (February  17,  p.  334.) 

Nevada -Califokn I a-Obecon. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
had  been  given  to  Maney  Bros.  &  Co.,  and  Gibson  &  Tedford, 
for  building  an  extension  from  a  point  north  of  Alturas,  Cal., 
north  via  Willow  Ranch,  to  Lake  View,  Ore.,  and  work  is 
now  under  way.  (April  28,  p.  1016.)  G.  S.  Oliver,  chief  engi- 
neer, Reno,  Nex. 

N(»THEBN  Illinois  (Electric). — An  officer  writes  that  a  con- 
tract has  been  given  to  Bums  &  Co.,  Chicago,  and  work  is  now 
under  way  building  from  Amboy,  111.,  northeast  to  RochcUe. 
The  company  now  operates  about  10  miles  of  line.  J.  J.  Burns, 
manager  and  engineer,  705  Isabella  building,  Chicago.  (Febru- 
ary 17,  p.  334.) 

North  Louisiana  &  Gulf. — The  line  between  Danville,  La., 
on  the  Hodge  division,  and  Walsh  on  the  Bienville  division,  has 
been  completed,  and  the  entire  line  from  Hodge  to  Bienville,  25.7 
miles,  has  been  opened  for  traffic.  J.  S.  Hunt,  general  manager, 
Bienville,  La. 

NORTHEBN  Pacific — Work  is  to  be  started  at  once,  it  is  said, 
to  complete  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  River  Railway  (Man- 
dan  Northern  Line)  north  to  Hensler,  N.  D.,  43  miles  from 
Mandan.    W.  L.  Darling,  chief  engineer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

North  Yakiua  &  Vau^y. — This  company  is  said  to  have 
started  construction  work  on  an  extension  into  the  Cowiche  dis- 
trict. Wash.,  about  12  miles.  George  Donald,  president.  North 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Pennsylvania  Northexn. — Incorporated  in  Pennsylvania, 
with  $500,000  capital,  to  build  a  SC^mile  line  between  Oarion, 
Pa.,  and  Hallton,  about  30  miles.  H.  Buckingham,  president, 
Garion.    C  Miller,  Franklin,  is  also  interested  in  the  project. 

Portland  &  Southeastern. — According  to  press  reports,  ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  start  work  on  an  extension  from 
the  present  southern  terminus  at  Albritton,  Ark.,  sOLth  to  Lake 
Providence,  La.,  thence  southwest  to  the  Vicksburg,  Shreveport 
&  Pacific,  in  the  northern  part  of  Madison  parish,  about  50  miles. 
Charles  P.  Conger,  general  manager,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (February 
3.  p.  258.) 

Quebec  Railway  Light  &  Power  Co.— Trains  are  now  in 
operation  from  Beauport  Junction,  Que.  (formerly  Beauport); 
which  is  2.8  miles  from  Quebec  to  Kent  House,  3.5  miles.  C.  E.  A. 
Carr,  general  manager,  Quebec,  Que. 

Sackahento  Short  Line  (Electric). —It  is  said  that  work  is 
to  be  started  soon  on  the  lines  projected  from  Oakland,  Cal., 
northeast  to  Sacramento  and  to  other  points  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  by  this  company  and  the  San  Jose  Short  Line,  which  was 
recently  incorporated  in  California.  Some  of  the  incorporators 
are  identified  with  the  United  Properties  Company,  and  include 
B.  M.  Aikens.  R.  P.  Henshaw,  D.  W.  Mordecai  and  F.  L.  Stewart. 
(February  3,  p.  258.) 

Soutbebk  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  the  Willamette  Pa- 
cific, which  is  an  auxiliary  corporation  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
will  build  a  line  from  Eugene,  Ore.,  via  Suislaw  river  west  to 
the  Pacitic  ocean,  thence  south  to  Marshfield,  123  miles.  Engi- 
neers are  now  locating  the  line,  and  it  is  expected  that  construc- 
tion work  will  be  started  as  soon  as  the  right-of-way  is  secured 
and  contracts  are  let.  The  company  expects  to  find  a  traffic  in 
timber,  farming  and  dairy  products,  C.  R.  Breck  is  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Willamette  Pacific,  Eugene,  Ore.  (August  18,  p. 
357.) 

Stephenville,  North  &  South  Texas. — This  line  has  been 
open  for  traffic  from  Hamilton,  Tex.,  west  of  Comanche.  W.  T. 
Eaton,  chief  engineer,  Tyler,  Tex. 

St.  1-ouis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas.— According  to  press  re- 
ports, this  company  is  now  making  surveys  for  an  extension  from 
Brady,  Tex.,  south  via  Fredericksburg,  to  San  Antonio,  and  it 
is  understood  that  construction  work  will  be  started  in  the  near 
firliire.     W.  B.  Drake,  vice-president.  Ft.  Worth,  Tex. 


Sumter  &  Choctaw.— This  road  has  been  extended  frxMO 
Edna,  Ala.,  to  Choctaw  City,  7  miles.  R  F.  Allison,  president 
and  general  manager,  Bellamy,  Ala. 

Temiskaming  &  Northern  Ontario.— A  new  branch  has 
been  opened  for  business  from  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont,  to  South 
Porcupine,  27  miles.  S.  B.  Clement,  chief  engineer.  North  Bay, 
Ont,  Canada. 

Tennessee  &  Tombigbee.— An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are 
now  being  made  for  a  line  from  Red  Bay,  Ala.,  on  the  Illinois 
Central,  east  via  Belgreen,  Rockwood,  Newberg,  Mt  Hope  and 
Moulton  to  Decatur,  74.48  miles.  There  will  be  three  60-ft.  bridges 
and  one  trestle  about  600-ft.  long,  also  several  smaller  structures. 
The  line  expects  to  find  a  traffic  in  iron  ore,  stone,  timber  and 
farming  products.  Contracts  for  the  work  have  not  yet  been 
let.  A.  J'.  Hackett,  president,  and  W.  R.  Coleman,  chief  engi- 
neer. Red  Bay,  Ala, 

Texas  &  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
now  relaying  certain  sections  of  the  line  with  6,000  tons  of  75- 
Ib.  rail.    C.  S.  Chamberlain,  chief  engineer,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Southern  New  England.- This  company,  which  was  organ- 
ized by  the  Grand  Trunk  to  build  from  the  Central  Vermont 
through  Palmer,  Mass.,  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  petitioned  the 
Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  for  authority  to  issue 
$1,000,000  of  stock.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  line  is  $3,711,632. 
$1,000,000  was  paid  in  at  the  time  the  articles  of  association  were 
signed.  It  is  now  desired  to  formally  organize  the  company. 
Already  some  $50,000  has  been  spent.  The  proceeds  of  the  stock 
will  be  used  mainly  for  securing  right  of  way,  construction  and 
equipment. 

Tombigbee  Valley. — This  road  has  been  extended  from 
Souwilpa,  Ala.,  to  Toxey,  7.5  miles.  William  Toxey,  chief  engi- 
neer, York,  Ala. 

Union  Pacific. — This  company  has  just  opened  for  traffic  an 
additional  section  of  double-track,  it  is  said,  and  the  company 
now  has  double-track  all  the  way  from  Omaha,  Neb.,  to  Jules- 
burg,  Colo..  372  miles.  There  is  over  600  miles  of  doutle-track 
between  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Ogden,  Utah,  and  the  remaining  400 
miles  between  those  two  points  will  be  double -tracked  within  the 
next  three  years.  R.  L.  Huntley,  chief  engineer,  Omaha,  Neb. 
(May  S,  p.  1085.) 

United  Fbopekties  Company.— See  Sacramento  Short  Line. 

Willamette  Pacific— See  Southern  Pacific. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Aberdeen,  Wash.— The  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  has  given  a  contract  to  Alexander  Pearson, 
Seattle,  for  putting  up  a  freight  terminal  in  Aberdeen,  Wash., 
to  cost  $15,000.     (September  29,  p.  616.) 

Calgary- Albert  A. — According  to  press  reports  this  company 
is  planning  to  put  up  shops  at  Calgary,  to  cost  $I,500,0(X). 

Calumet,  Ind, — The  Cudahy  Packing  (^jmpany.  South  Omaha, 
Neb.,  is  building  a  plant  at  Calumet,  Ind.,  for  constructing,  re- 
pairing and  rebuilding  its  own  refrigerator  cars  and  tank  cars, 
to  replace  the  main  plant  at  South  Omaha,  Neb.,  which  was 
recently  burned. 

Charleston,  III.— The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  taking  bids  on  a 
one-story  brick  passenger  station  to  replace  the  structure  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va.— According  to  press  reports,  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  has  decided  to  make  improvements  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,000  during  the  next  two  years  at  Clarksburg.  The  work 
includes  putting  up  a  new  freight  station,  which  is  to  be  fin- 
ished by  next  spring,  at  a  cost  of  $150,000,  and  building  sheds  at 
once  to  cost  an  additional  $150,000  at  the  passenger  statioiL 

Cordova.  Alaska. — The  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  has 
started  work  on  car  and  machine  shops  in  Cordova. 

Fairbury,  Neb. — The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  S:  Pacific  is  plan- 
ning to  remodel  its  freight  yard  and  to  build  a  new  passenger 
station  to  replace  the  one  burned  last  summer. 
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Flushing,  N.  Y. — The  Ixing  Island  Railroad  recently  gave  a 
contract  to  F.  H.  Clements  &  Co.,  Philadelpbia,  Pa.,  for  eliminating 
nine  grade  crossings  in  Flushing,  over  the  following  thorough- 
fares :  Lawrence  street,  Main  street,  Parsons  avenue,  Percy 
street,  Wilson  avenue,  Boerum  avenue,  Murray  street  and  Broad- 
way.   It  is  estimated  that  the  work  will  cost  about  $400,000. 

Fresno,  Cal. — See  Fresno,  Coalinga  &  Tidewater, 

Galveston,  Tex.— The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  has  com- 
pleted plans  for  a  steel  and  concrete  passenger  station  and  oSice 
building.  The  structure  will  be  100  ft.  x  125  ft.  at  the  base  and 
eight  stories  high,  and  will  cost  approximately  $500,000.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  contracts  will  have  been  let  and  construction  com- 
mence by  January  1.  1912. 

Houston,  Tex. — According  to  press  reports,  the  International 
ft  Great  Northern  is  planning  to  make  improvements  to  its 
freight  terminals  at  Franklin  and  Jacinto  streets  in  Houstoa 

Maybkook,  N.  Y. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Central 
New  England  to  the  Roberts  &  Schafer  Co.,  engineers  and  con- 
tractors, Chicago,  for  the  design  and  construction  of  a  600-ton 
locomotive  coaling  station,  to  be  built  ut  Maybrook,  N.  Y.,  at  a 
cost  of  $13,000. 

Meridian,  Cau— The  Northern  Electric  and  Colusa  and  Sut- 
ter counties  will  jointly  build  a  bridge,  it  is  said,  over  the  Sacra- 
mento river  at  Meridian.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvement 
is  $241,00a 

PHn.AtiELFHiA,  Pa.— An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
writes  regarding  the  reports  that  work  is  to  be  started  at  once 
on  a  large  elevator  to  be  built  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  that  plans 
have  not  yet  been  prepared  for  this  structure. 

RiCHuOND,  Cal.— Announcement  has  been  made  that  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will  construct  a  pier  l,000-ft.  long 
and  150-ft.  wide  at  Richmond.  The    pier  will  have  four  tracks. 

RivERHEAD,  N.  Y.— During  the  past  year  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road ha'^  put  up  new  stations  at  Rivcrhead,  Greenlawn,  Hillside, 
MerilloD  avenue  and  Forest  Hills.  These  buildings  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $JSjOOO.  With  the  exception  of  Forest  Hills  sta- 
tion, all  the  buildings  were  put  up  by  the  company's  construction 
department.    Work  is  now  under  way  on  a  new  station  at  Bay- 

RossTiLLE,  III. — The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  and  larger  roundhouse  to  replace  the  present  5-sta1l 
structure. 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  ft  Santa  Fe 
will  build  a  concrete  retaining  wall,  it  is  said,  at  the  bridge  over 
the  Mojave  river,  to  cost  $IO,OOa 

Slater,  Mo.— The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  let  a  contract  for  build- 
ing an  addition  to  its  roundhouse,  an  addition  to  its  powerhouse, 
a  new  machine  shop  and  a  90-ft.  turntable.  The  total  cost  of  the 
improvements  is  $25,000. 

Vallzjo,  Cal. — The  Vallejo  &  Northern  is  planning  to  put  up 
terminal  buildings,  it  is  said,  in  Vallejo,  Cal. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

Construction  work  on  the  Potosi  Railway,  Bolivia,  is  being 
rapidly  pushed.  On  June  10,  1911,  rails  had  been  laid  as  far  as 
kilometer  79.  This  line  will  traverse  the  highest  region  of 
Bolivia. 

Work  on  the  Uyunj-Tupiza  Railway,  in  Bolivia,  was  formally 
inaugurated  June  8,  1911.  It  is  proposed  to  also  build  a  branch 
that  will  connect  this  line  with  the  railway  from  Quiaca  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

The  Southern  San  Paulo  Railway  Company,  an  English  cor- 
poration, has  recently  been  registered  in  Brazil,  The  purpose 
of  the  company  is  to  obtain  from  the  government  of  the  state 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Braiil,  a  concession  for  the  construction,  equip- 
ment and  operation  of  a  railway  in  that  state,  connecting  Santo 
Antonio  do  Juquia  with  Santos.  The  company  also  proposes 
to  purchase  or  lease  other  lines  and  tramways  with  the  object 
of  operating  them  in  connection  with  this  line.  The  company 
is  capitalized  at  $4,000,000. 
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Chicago  St  Milwaukee.— It  is  understood  that  a  committee  of 
the  Chicago  &  Milwaukee  bondholders  will  buy  the  property 
at  foreclosure  sale,  which  will  probably  take  place  late  in 
October.  This  will  complete  the  reorganization  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  four  yeras.  , 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  PAapic. — Stockholders  have  author- 
ized an  increase  in  the  capital  stock  from  $20,000,000  to 
$40,000,000,  half  of  which  is  to  be  preferred  and  half  common. 
Issues  of  $40,000,000  first  mortgage  5  per  cent  bonds  and 
$8,000,000  6  per  cent,  income  bonds  have  also  been  authorized. 
Holders  of  the  present  outstanding  4  per  cent,  bonds  will  be 
offered  in  exchange  for  each  $1,000  bond,  $500  in  the  new 
5s  and  $500  in  the  6  per  cent,  incomes.  President  W.  G.  Evans 
says :'  "We  are  not  able  to  tell  our  stockholders  that  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  road  have  been  financed,  but  under  existing 
conditions  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  this  will  be  accomplished." 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande.— E.  D.  Adams,  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  of 
Berlin,  Germany,  has  been  elected  a  director  to  fill  one  of  the 
vacancies  created  when  the  directors  voted  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  board  from  nine  to  eleven.  No  permanent  selec- 
tion has  yet  been  made  to  fill  the  other  vacancy. 

Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton.— The  special  master  appointed  by  the 
circuit  court  has  issued  a  notice  to  all  creditors  of  the  Detroit, 
Toledo  &  Ironton  that  their  claims  must  be  filed  before 
November  20. 

Ferdinand  Railway. — This  road,  which  runs  from  Ferdinand, 
Ind.,  to  Himtingburg,  seven  miles,  has  been  sold  under  fore- 
closure proceedings  for  $20,000.  The  new  company  which  is  to 
take  over  operation  of  the  road  is  the  Ferdinand  Railroad. 

Grand  T^unk.— See  an  item  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the 
Southern  New  England  in  Railway  Construction  news. 

Illinois  Central. — President  C  H.  Markham  has  been  elected 
a  director  succeeding  ex- President  Harahan. 

International  &  Great  Northern.— The  Texas  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  finally  formally  approved  an  issue  of  $13,750,000 
International  &  Great  Northern  refunding  S  per  cent  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  deposited  to  secure  $11,000,000  3-year  5  per 
cent,  notes.  The  Texas  commission  places  a  valuation  on  the 
International  &  Great  Northern  of  $30,365,047, 

Long  Island. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Sec- 
ond district  (state)  has  authorized  the  Long  Island  Railroad  to 
issue  $4,000,000  lO-year  4  per  cent  bonds  to  be  given  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  payment  of  advances  made  by  that 
company  to  the  Long  Island  for  new  lines,  equipment  and 
acquisition  of  real  estate. 

Mbuphis  Union  Station. — Potter,  Choatc  &  Prentice,  New 
York,  have  bought  $2,100,000  2-year  5  per  cent,  notes,  secured 
by  $2,500,000  Memphis  Union  Station  first  mortgage  50-year  4 
per  cent,  bonds.  Both  the  notes  and  the  bonds  are  guaranteed 
by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St 
Louis,  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern;  Southern  Rail- 
way and  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern.  From  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  bonds  the  railway  company  is  to  retire  $1,500,- 
000  2-year  notes,  which  mature  November  1,  and  to  provide 
money  for  the  completion  of  the  property. 

Pottland  Terminal  Company.- This  company,  which  ts  con- 
trolled by  the  Boston  &  Maine,  has  asked  permission  from  the 
Maine  railway  commission  to  issue  $10,000,000  bonds  to  pay 
for  terminal  property  and  to  make  betterments.  * 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago.- B.  F.  Yoakum,  chairman  of 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  is  quoted  from  Mobile  as 
confirming  the  rumor  of  the  acquisition  by  Frisco  of  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago.  Mr. 
Yoakum  says  that  the  Frisco  does  not  own  all  of  the  stock 
of  the  new  road,  but  has  increased  its  holdings  sufficiently 
to  give  it  control  The  Mobile  line  will  be  operated  in- 
dependently. 
iV ABASH.— Howard  Gould  has  been  elected  a  director,  succeeding 
J.  T.  Terry,  resigned. 

Wisconsin  Central.— W.  F.  Fitch,  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  a  director,  succeeding  ^' 
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FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL    REPORT  OF  THE  CHICAGO, 

Chicago,    September   20,    1911. 
re  ikt  Siockholdrri  of  ikt 

Chicago,   IinlianafBlii  and   Leuitvillt   Railway  ComfiaH^: 
The   Board   □{   Dirtctora   submit   tbc    following    report   of  tbe   affain   of 
Ibe  Company  for  tbe  fiacal  year  ended  June  30,   1911: 

INCOME   STATEMENT. 

1911.  1910.  or  D«creaie. 

Milei  of  Road  Operated 616.63  615.75  Inc.  O.SE 

'irou  Operating  Revenue!..  16,186,878.63  $6,020,241.92  Inc.  {166,636.70 
Total    Operalini    Expense)..     4,257,162.67       3,948,135.34     Inc.      309,027.33 

Net  Gperallng  Revenue. ...  fl.929,715.95  $2,072,106.58  Dec.  $142,390.63 
Tutea    268,445.08  268,653.^4     Dec.      •      208.86 

Operalini   Income    $1,661,270.87     $1,803,452,64     Dec.  $142,181.77 

Otber  Income   Z(M,307.95  237,V54.88     Dee.       33,646.93 

TduI    Giosa    Income $1,865,578.82     $2,041,407.52    Dec.  $175,828.70 

Deduction,  from  Total  GroM 

Income,   for  bxed   chargea, 

iniludmg    interest    on        - 

funded  debt   1,152,991.75       1,179,827.11     Dec.       26,835.36 

■BaUnce  of  Incoioe  over 
Cbaigci,  carried  to  credit 
of  profit  and   losi $712,587.07        $861,580.41     Dec  $148,993.34 

DIVIDENDS. 

During  tbe  Tear  the   regular  dividend!  were  declared,  paid  and  cbarged 
10  Profit  and  Lou,  at  follows: 
Frefened  nock  dividends  Nos.   22  and  23,  each  two  per  cent, 

making   four   per  cent,  for  Ibe  year $200,000.00 

Common    stock   dividends   Nos.    IS   and    19,   eacb   one  and   five- 
eigbtbs  per  cent.,  making  three  and  one-quarter  per  cent,  (or 

the  year 341.250.00 

A  statement  of  the  accounts  of  tbe  Company  in  the  uraal  detail  will  be 
found  in  the  tables  hereto  annexed. 
The  accounts  have  been  examined  by  The  Audit  Company  of  New  York, 

FUNDED  DEBT. 
On  August  1,  1911,  there  matured  and  were  redeemed  by  this  Company 
tbe  $2,300,000  of  £  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  LouisviUt    New  Albany  and  Chi- 
cago Railway  Company,  which  were  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  upon  the 
mam  line   from  the   Illinois  Suie   line    (Hammond,    Ind.)    to   fndianapoUl, 

clOH  of  the  fiscal  year,  of  a  like  amount  of  tbe  Refunding' Mortgage  4% 
bonds.  Series  C,  of  tbu  Company,  which  had  been  reserved  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  discount  on  tbc  Series  C  bonds  so  sold,  as  well  as  Ibe  balance  of 
discount  on  the  Scries  C  bonds  sold  a  year  ago  to  refund  the  $3,000,000 
Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago  Main  Line  6s  of  1910,  was  charged 
during  the  year  to  Profit  and  Loss.  This  last  refunding  operation  will 
result  in  a  further  reduction  of  the  current  &ied  charges  in  the  amount 
if  »54,000  per  annum,  and  leaves  the  Refunding  Mortgage  a  first  and 
closed  mortgage  upon  all  the  main  lines  of  tbiE  Campiay;  but  of  the  en- 
tire oulstanding  issue  of  115,000.000  of  Refunding  Mortgage  bonds  there 
ire^  still  held  free  in  the  Treasury  of  the  Company  $1,558,000  of   the  5% 

"on'' March  15,  1911,  there  were  created  and  issued  $425,000  Equipment 
Four  and  one-balf  Per  Cent.  Gold  bonds.  Series  A,  payable  in  twenty 
tiibsUDtially  equal  semi-annual  installments  to  and  including  March  15, 
1921.  These  bonds  were  delivered  in  part  payment  for  certain  necessary 
new  equipment,  vii.;  10  locomotives.  300  freight  train  cars,  and  8  passenger 
train  cars,  constructed  at  a  total  cost  of  $525,;;4I.64.  the  remainder  of  the 

OPERATING  CONDITIONS. 
the  Company:  but  it  is  a  fair  illustration  of  the  changing  operating  condi- 

eaues''for"the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  were%.33%  less  tfm' Ihe^y  "re 
this  tear,   the   operating  income  Was   19.17%  gicater   than   it  is  this   year. 

While  operating  revenues  increased  this  year  2.77%,  as  compared  with 
Ibe  previous  year,  operating  expenses  increased  7.83%,  divided  as  follows: 
Iransportalion  11.11%.  Mamlenance  of  Way  and  Structures  0.76%,  Main- 
tenance of  Equipment  6.80%.  Traffic  Expenses  14.76%,  General  Expenses 
0.97%. 

As  the  property  has  been  well  maintained  and  much  study  bas  been 
given  lo'  operating  efficiency,  these  increases  in  expenses  can  be  traced 
largely  to  mcreased  wages  and  compliance  with  the  requirement*  of  gov- 
ernmental regulating  authority;  though  it  is  fair  10  point  out  that  tbe 
increased  terminal  expenses  at  Louisville,  incident  to  the  congestion  and 
reconstruct  ion  of  the  property  of  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Terminal 
Railroad  Company,  which  is  used  by  this  Company,  w^s  a  substantial, 
but   fortunately   believed  to   be  an   extraordinary,   factor   in  increasing  the 

The  new  power  acquired  at  tbe  close  of  the  year  was  of  heavy  modern 
type,  and  it  is  believed  that  it  will  afford  an  opportunity,  heretofore  lack- 
ing on  these  lines,  to  increase  train  tonnage,  and  so  offset  in  some  nieas- 

Attention  is  invited  to  Table  11    (page  23)    for  statistics  of  comparable 

TRAFFIC. 
The    rcvenoi    from    paaseoger    traffic   increased   8.80%.      Tbli    iratlfyins 
result  is  due  la  the  particular  attention  which  has  been  fiven  to  tbe  de- 
velopment of  this  lervicc,  which,  whil*  conducted  under  highly  competitive 
conditions,  it  is  believed  can  be  made  of  still  greater   relative  importance. 
tVJi/le  the  freight  revenue  shows  a  small  decrease   (0.02%),  as  compared 
rith  tie  previmii  jretr,  tbit  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  general  hesitation 
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in  business  prevailing  tbrougbout  tbe  year.  Particular  attention  is  in- 
creased percentage  of  manufactures  handled,  as  shown  by  the  statement 
of  classified  tonnage  in  Table   14    (page   26).     While  Ibis  is  of   advantage 

necessity  of  expediting  Ibe  higher  classes  of  traffic  and  the  greater  use  of 
foreign  cars  which  it  entails,  have  Iheir  effect  in  keeping  down  train  toa- 
oase  and  swelling  the  cost  of  hire  of  equipment. 

,  A  traffic  agreement  has  been  entered  into  during  the  year  with  tbe 
'Monon  Coal  Company,  which  bas  acquired  important  coal  mines,  adiacent 
to  Ihe  lines  of  this  Company,  in  Sullivan.  Greene  and  Vigo  Counties, 
Indiana.  This  will  result  in  a  lubslaDlial  increase  in  the  coal  traffic  ot 
this  Company  for  the  future. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION. 

Tbe  physical  condition  of  Ihe  property  is  good  and  has  been   improved 

during   the   year.      The   continuing  policy  of   Ihe    Board   baa  been   one  of 

improvement;   Additions   and  Betterments  have  been  charged  witb   $1,152.- 

12f.59   through   income   since  June   30,    1907,  which   is  equivalent   to   more 

the  past  four  years.  In  Ihe  year' ended  June  30.  1911,  such  charges  tbr"ugS 
income  amounted  lo  $274,302.30,  the  remainder  of  the  total  charge  dur- 
ing the  year  of  $663,559.50  to  Additions  and  Betterments,  shown  in  the 
detail  Btatement  Table  6  (page  16)  to  which  attention  is  invited,  being  for 
Xrasl'^S^i^s"/;.  ""   ""    °     "''"°''    *°'    ^"'"''   ""■="■«'=    ""'    Equipment 

year,  as  is  'reflected  in  tbe  charges  lo  operating  expenses  of  $1,383.30  per 
mile  of  road  for  Maintenance  of  Way,  and  $2,723.26  L«r  locomotive.  149.21 
per  freight  car,  and  $749.54  per  passenger  car  for  Maintenance  of   Equip- 

4,957.94  ions  of  new  seventy-five  pound  steel  rail  were  laid  in  the  main 
track,  327,148  new  ties  were  placed  in  the  main  track  and '  branches,  and 
47,436  yards  of  new  ballast  were  distributed  and  put  in  track.     The  new 

1912.    was   of   ninety-pound  'section,   which   hereafter   will   be  the   standard 
of  this  Company. 
.Four  steel   bridges,  aggregating  ten  spans,   were  erected  on  the   French 

verts  and  tw'enly-four  iron  pipe  culverts  were  installed  to  replace  less  pet- 

The  rolling  stock  equipment  has  been  increased  during  the  jffar  ^  the 

type  passenger  engines,  one  hundred  80,000  pound  capacity  steel  under- 
frame  automobile  box  cars,  and  two  hundred   80,000   pound  capacity   steel 

Eight  new  passenger  train  cara  were  ordered  but  were  not  delivered  until 
after  the  dose  of  the  fiscal  year. 

A   contract    was   let   during   the   >-»ar   for    the   installation   of    a   modem 

THE  LOUISVILLE  TERMINALS. 

During  the  year  the  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Terminal   Railroad  Company 

created    and    issued    fl,23i,0O0    (say    $5,990,784.60)    First    Mortgage    4M% 

Fiily-Year  Gold   bond^   due  January   1,.  1961     wiib   which   it   refunded   iS 

double  track  bridge  across  tbe  Ohio'  River  bMween^LSu'isvith!"  and*  Nel 
Albany,  Ihe  double  tracking  of  its  belt  line,  and  the  reconstruction  and 
enlargemenl    of    .la   classification   yards   in    Louisville.      These   bonds    were 

Mnyt"lhe  a'alUmore"!  Ohfo^^'ilr'oad" dm^X'  and  th"southVm"'Rai?™y 
Company,  which  together  own  in  equal  parts  the  ei^tire  capital  stock  of 
the  Renlucky  &  Indiana  Terminal  Railroad  Company,  and  have  by  contract 
•greed  to  use,  during  the  life  of  the  bonds,  iu  bridge  and  terminal  facili- 
ties for  all  their  traffic  in  Louisville  and  crossing  the  Ohio  River  at  Louis- 
ville- The  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses  are  distributed  among, 
and  borne  by,  the  proprietary  companies  ia  the  proportions  of  Iheir  several 

Respectfully  submillcd  bi  order  of  the  Board  ^    ^     '*        '  ""   »**'■ 
FAIRFAX   HARRISON, 

PrtndtHl. 
OPERATING    COST    STATISTICS,    YEARS    ENDED    JUNE    30.    I9U 
AND   1910. 

Per 

Increase      Cent. 

or  of  Inc. 

1911.  1910.        Decrease,  or  Dec 

MlLUCI. 

Miles  of  Main  Line  of  Road 

aJ™E'm'!'""'?^""'i^?"'  *'*■"  *"■"  "-M  0.14 
Average  Miles  of  Main  Line 

^Operated   During  Year. , ,  61C.19  615.75  0.44  0.07 

Maintained  During"Year?  577.71  577.71  O.OO  0.00 

MaihtEHAHCS      Of      WAV       AHD 

Total  Charges    $799,007.53      $792,967.78       $6,039.75       0.76 

Ratio    10    Operating    Re»- 

enues    .......      ....  12.91                 1J.I7            —0.26       I.97         1 

Ratio    to    OperatiBC-  £x-  ' 

penses    . , ...,.,.,  „18.77                 20.09            —1.32       6.S7 

i:ross  Ties   Renewed. -.A   ;  •      Kf,14«-      ■      (09,885         1,173.63     SW 

Cross  Tie  Renewal*  per  Uile  ,                                                                        ' 

of  Line  Maintained......  's66                    363             .303--«n-     ,, 

New     Steel     Rail     Lad     in  ,^^                      ■          tmaur     ^ 

Track.  75-Lb.  Section.  (        ^~v/^-M\L^    ^ 

(Tons)  4.9SR!l4by  VZMsilL.f'-llig "                      ,, 

Total    (Tons)  4.9S7.94   '        2.S29.20    0.*2-                     -M 
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Mew   Balluc  Pliced   in   Tra< 

— Cubic  Virds  

Total  Miles  of  Balluted  Tru 


Uaiktimanci  or   EQUiniiHT. 

ToWl   Charges    

Rilio    10    Opersllng    Rct- 

Ralio     lo     Operating     ix- 


Coit   of  Repairi  per   Lacomo> 
Coat   of  Repairs   per   Loeomo- 


LocamoliTM   per   Mile    Rui 
ckcludiog  Renewals  and  D 


«.07 

21. « 

20.61 

Train   Cara  on   hand   during 

47.436 

S71.16 

571.16 

0.00 

00.00 

'■■"•,.".' S-^L'SX/r-S: 

98.87 

98.87 

als  and   DeprecUlion 

TKAFric  Ekmnsu. 

K7a.721.7S 

1822.784.82 

t55,936.93 

6.80 

Ratio    to    OperatiKi    Rev. 

20  81 

;ci.«4 

TaAKSPOaTiTlOH    ExflNSBS. 

Total  Charges    1 

Ratio    to    Operating    Rev. 

127 

122 

' 

4.10 

Ratio     to     Ope  ratine     £■- 

*2,723.26 

t2,3S9.34 

$363.92 

15.42 

Transportation     Expenses     per 

Revenue  Train  Uile  (Cents) 

Locomotive  Cost,  per  Mile  Run 

12.978.38 

t2.709.25 

J269.I3 

9.93 

»57.3S  fS7.28 

1201,556.09      $175,640.94 


—0.38  0.63 

4.80  10.81 

0.07  0.12 

S.9tS.I4  1.48 

0.34  11.64 


including  R 

pteciation    ( 

Average  Numl 


Com  of  Repairs  per  Fassengei- 
Train  Car  excluding  Renew- 
als and  Depreciation 

"ra'in  Ca^'EncKdingTenew- 


(749.54 
t882.S4 


93.183.83  tl,973,814.49  *219,3«9.3' 


.:::::!8SSi 

(Cnls) 

of  Miles  Run 


Avera« 

per  Lt . 
Average  Number  of  Uiles  Ri 

per  Ton  of  Coal 


(753.32 
(905.01 


35.45 

32,79 

2.66 

8.11 

SI.S2 

49.99 

I.S3 

3.06 

68.65 

63.53 

5.12 

8.06 

7.96 

7.09 

0.87 

12.2? 

'.  0 

2i:  3 

:27 

io:b5 

—0.10 

11 

—0.03 
0.38 

5.75 
9:43 

i;a2 

37,196 

37,334 

—1.38 

0,37 

J60.20S 

347.102 

13l!03 

3>7 

13.14 

11.40 

1.74 

1S.26 

TWELFTH    ANNUAL   REPORT  OF  THE  COLORADO  &    SOUTHERN    RAILWAY  COMPANY. 


'^"^^  1^! 


a  &  Southei^  Lines' 


,,,   Balance  (1,651.633.29 

eficit  TrinKy  &  BraiDi  Valley 

.  Railway  Co 466.718.00 


(515,993.99     Surplus 


I    OPERATING  REVENUES, 


111,120.361.01  70.2: 

3,870.671.92  24.41 

216.068.73  1.3: 

280,613.32  1.7; 

265.927.08  1.6! 

67.508.78  ,     .4; 


,    Freight  Revenue    . . 
!... Mail  Revenue...'.! 


s  65.30-/0  as  con 
nion  of  the  Grt 
bt  was  49.99%  a! 


d  with  64.75%  in  the 
orDorate    Income   requ 
14.04%  in 


Miscellaneous 

Rev 

Revenue  from ' 


..Toul  Operating  Revenues..  lOO.OC 
OPERATING  EXPENSES. 


retired  through  Sinking  Fun 
Deferred  Rentals  under  Equipi 

Making  the  net  increase  in  Mortgage,  Bon 


ucl°u"es"'and'  BaXne''' 


ar,  Refundii 

"f  C.^S."&"c7'c'.'d.  i^'."Co'  wel 


(1,184,915.29 

led  for  Operating  Expenses 
red  (or  Inleresi  on  Funded 
lion  Mortgage  Bond*  of  this 
1910... (1.067.890.00 


ged. .. 


aggregating    (4.770,7' 


15.  1911. 

This  Company  has  since  its  organiiation  in  U        .. 

(he  tracks  of  the   Union   Pacific   Railroad  Co.   between    Denve 


(471,846.44 

9S9.68 

2,811,682.34 


(390,258.35 

3.975.05 

2.661.033.74 


r  15.  1911 


E  been  compiled  in  the  for 
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CAPITALIZATION. 
CAPITAL  STOCK. 


C.  a  S.  Ry.  Common 

C  *  S.  Rj.  Pint  Preferred 

C.  4  S.  Ry.  Second  Preferred. . 
Colorado  R.   R... 


,000     (31,000.000.00 

8,500.000.00     . 
8,500,000.00 


D  R.  R.... 
C.  S.  k  C.  C.  D.  Ry.  Cammon. 
F.  W.  &  D.   C.  R;.,  ineludini 

f2J.8B4.00  "Stamped"    

W.    V.    Ry 

W.  F.  »  O.  Ry 

W.    V.   R.    R 

A.  h  N.  Ry 

S.  ft  N.  W.   Ry 

F.  W.  &  D.  T,  Ry 


234              2S.484.00 

9                   900.00 

9                   900.00 

9                   900.00 

9                   900.00 

4S0.329     $48,032,984.00 

FUNDED   DEBT. 


Ouwtaodioj.  of  Public. 

»l  9,402,000.00     »19.402,000.00 


C.  S.  A  C.  C.  D.  First.. .S 
C.   S.   k   C.   C.    D.    FirsI 

Conwiidated    S 

F.  W.  ft  D.  C.  First.... 6 
tF.  W.  &  D.  T.  Firs 


Equi 


r  Lusi. 


C.  ft 

C.  ft 
F.  W.  ft  D.  C, 
F.  W.  ft  D.  C, 
F.  W.  ft  D,  C. 


Deferred  Rentals, 
illman". 


F,  W.  S  D.  C, 
Total    


.000.00 
,898.00 
,000.00 


,000.00 
,000.00 
,000.00 


.000.00 
,898.00 
.000.00 
.000.00 


ACCOUNT. 
L— ROAD. 


Tot»l. 


t620.000.00 
340.000.00 
340,000.00 


<3I  of   Road  Purcbased. . 
Toul     


t.J6    $3,957,801.83 


33,450.00 
6,969.70 
14,300.00 
12,350.00 


t$428,000.00  in  Treasury  or  Pledged  as  Collateral, 
EXPENDITURES     FOR     NEW     LINES     AND     EXTENSIONS     AND 
EQUIPMENT,  AND  FOR  ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS, 
DURING  THE  YEAR. 

NewLinh        Addittons 


High  of  Way  a 

d  Station  Grounds 

Grading   

Bridges,  Trest 

«  and  Cu 

vVr;*:: 

Trailc  Fasteni 

gs  and  otli 

er  Ma- 

Track  Laying  and  Surlac 

ng.... 

Fencing  Kigbt 
Crossings   and 

nd    other 

Si^al 

Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Station  Buildings  and  F 
Shops,  Engine  Houses  an 

Lines, 
xturei. 
d  Turn 

$325,150.92        $325,150.92 

36,945.64  36,945.64 

1,570,472.61       1,570,472.61 

.   Cr.  168.041.93  Cr.  168,041.93 


11.764.527.24     $1,764,527.24 


III.-GENERAL  EXPENDI- 
TURES. 

Sutionery  and  Pririting 


578.04 
45,110.18 
3,467.52 


$97.58 
29.S0 


$578.91 
578.04 

43,766.51 


19,637.07     Cr.  $1,216.59 


$2,268,744.14     $2,S02,0C 

MILEAGE  STATISTICS. 


ITEMS. 

Locomotive  Mili 

Revenue  Servi- 

Freigbt  Locomotive  Mil 

Milted  Locomotive  Mil 
Special  Locomotive  Mil 
Switching   Locomotive 


4.105,325 

4,420,210 

Dec. 

3M.885 

3,278,421 

3,465,007 

Dec. 

186.586 

391.8JS 

503,447 

Dec. 

111.609 

1,554 

Inc. 

18,984 

1,495,698 

1,738.234 

Dec. 

242.SJ6 

le  LocomotiTe  Mile- 


Non.rcvcn 

ue 

Serrice 

Locomotive 

C«   Mil 

freight  C 

" 

E— Reven 

Miles. 

ue  Service. 

Empty 

F 

C 

Tola! 
Pasacnger 

eight  Cat 
r  Miles. 

Miles 

8.304,832 
2,128,060 
3.110.462 


'4,651     Dec.     120,82] 


SI, 776,103  Dec.  5,122,729 

29,351.158  Dec.     996.917 

3,865.744  Dec.     228.840 

>4, 993, 005  Dec.  6,348,486 

8,611,478  Dec.     40«.646 

2,351,700  Dec.     223.640 

3.537,025  Dec.     426,563 


175,960.04 

$6,200.77 

$82,160.81 

Sleeper,  P 

8,117.75 
1.388,113.46 

,352,795.54 

35.317.92 

387.369.21 

122,021.01 

509,390.22 

82,119.90 

34.281.35 

116,401.25 

Total  Re 

104,973.30 

62,517.41 

167.390.71 

2,858.67 

9,139.23 

11.997.90 

Non-revenue 

31,665.78 

45.987.05 

77.652.83 

TaMN    MiLB 

Freight  Trai 
Passenger  Tr 

7,011.60 

41,651.56 

48.663.16 

16.945.70 

20.550.25 

37,495.95 

3.517.09 

660.66 

5,593.07 

2,075.98 

Special  Train 

16.15 

88,789.54 

88.805.69 

Total  Re 

Non-revenue 

1.933-94 

1.933.94 

Fcllooing 

by  him. 

13,443.354       14.500,203     Dec.  1 

157,671  8,1 

19,643 
16,747 
92,114  4.. 


,056349 

149,668 


87,256 
21,435 

6,222 


r  Mileage...   102,415,821     109,534,279     Dec.  7,118,458 


3,102,603  Dec.  1,389,697 

3,845,897  Dec.     222,517 

3,363,329  Dec.      170.923 

288.677  Dec.       34.185 


99,457     Dec.     408,793 
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IF  every  railway  passenger  would  report  to  a  general  officer 
of  the  road  every  inslance  of  poor  service,  neglect  or  in- 
civility encountered  on  his  journeys,  making  his  letter  full,  ac- 
curate and  prompt,  our  passenger  service  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. Of  course,  passengers  cannot  afford  the  time  and  care 
necessary  to  do  this,  and  so  we  must  be  satisfied  to  expect  only 
sporadic  crops  of  useful  passengers'  reports.  Very  bad  service 
will  quite  generally  come  to  the  railway  officers'  attention;  and 
very  particular  people,  having  leisure,  perhaps  temporary,  in 
which  to  write  a  letter,  will  report  cases  not  so  bad.  The  su- 
perintendent and  the  G.  P.  A.  ought,  of  course,  to  maintain 
good  service  without  prodding  by  the  passengers,  but  we  can- 
not tell  when  that  millenium  will  arrive.  We  have  brought  up 
this  topic  at  this  time  simply  to  commend  a  woman  who  is 
strong-minded    (in   the  good   sense  of  that  term),  and  whose 


letter  we  print,  for  having  complained  to  a  railway  in  a  proper 
and  effective  manner.  She  has  not  given  us  many  details  of 
her  story.  But  the  lady's  letter  is  reasonable  and  forcible,  and 
we  fancy  that  its  quality  had  something  to  do  with  its  effective- 
ness. Every  complainer  should  be  just  as  good  a  diplomat  as 
he  can.  It  is  profitable  many  times  to  buy  or  borrow  diplomatic 
ability,  if  one  is  not  skilled  in  that  art  One  should  not  make  his 
letter  so  brief  as  to  encourage  a  clerk  to  bury  it  out  of  sight; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  one  should  also  take  care  not  to  bury 
the  passenger  agent's  clerk  in  the  profusion  of  one's  words. 
At  the  same  time,  a  reference  to  flowers  and  blue  skjes  may  be 
just  Ihe  thing  to  give  your  letter  the  individuality  necessary 
to  secure  for  it  the  best  attention. 


O  AGGAGE  receives  a  good  many  favors  to  which  it  is  not  en- 
'-^  titled.  Why  should  a  passenger  with  a  large  and  heavy  trunk 
pay  the  carrier  no  more  than  does  the  man  with  a  small  suit- 
case, cared  for  by  himself?  Or,  granting  that  the  trunk  should 
be  carried  free,  why  should  the  public  demand  100  per  cent,  per- 
fection in  the  baggage  department?  That  is  more  than  is  at- 
tained by  any  department.  These  queries  arise  in  a  consideration 
of  the  complaints  of  numerous  passengers  who,  in  returning  from 
their  summer  vacations,  about  September  1-5,  have  to  wait  a  day 
or  more  for  their  trunks.  We  do  not  say  that  all  or  any  queries 
of  this  kind  should  be  answered  unfavorably  to  the  passenger; 
but  they  are  worth  examination.  "In  Europe  they  do  these 
things  differently"  we  are  often  told;  but  even  in  Europe  Mr. 
Roosevelt  had  to  attend  a  dinner  in  his  traveling  clothes  because 
his  trunk  was  delayed.  Around  Labor  Day  a  large  American 
passenger  station  has  to  increase  its  baggage -handling  forces  50 
per  cent,  or  more,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  mistakes  happen,  for 
these  added  men  are  inexperienced.  One  manager  admits  that 
misbranding  of  baggage  occurs  from  this  cause.  But  what  can 
be  done?  Can  the  passenger  fairly  ask  that  these  extra  men 
shall  be  trained  in  baggage-room  work  and  kept  on  call  through- 
out the  year?  Not,  we  should  say,  unless  he  is  willing  to  pay 
something  for  the  accommodation.  Again,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  baggage  work  requires  not  only  skill  but  long  experience. 
At  a  busy  junction  the  check  men  must  have  a  thousand  obscure 
routes  at  their  tongue's  end,  for  the  passenger  going  to  some 
distant  small  town  asks  him  to  do  in  one  or  two  minutes  a  job 
that  might  reasonably  demand  three  or  five  minutes,  and  scores 
of  these  passengers  present  themselves  at  once.  Station  men — 
ticket,  baggage  and  freight— are  so  expert  in  making  the  prin- 
cipal combinations  of  routes  and  rates  that  their  operations  never 
fail  to  astonish  passengers ;  and  then  they  turn  around  and 
express  surprise  when  the  baggageman  fails  to  do  equally 
well  in  oil  his  work;  which  would  be  possible  only  if  baggagemen 
were  geniuses,  able  to  earn  as  many  thousands  as  they  receive 
hundreds.  A  large  proportion  of  baggage  delays  are  due  to 
missing  trains  at  junctions.  A  comprehensive  remedy  would  be 
to  allow  longer  time  between  trains  for  re-checking  and  to  al- 
ways keep  the  baggage  cars  with  the  passenger  cars ;  but  would 
that  be  the  best  way?  In  a  rush-period  like  that,  when  three 
weeks'  passengers  return  home  in  three  days,  delays  are  inevitable, 
and  the  problem  is  to  meet  these  in  the  simplest  way  possible. 
Experienced  travelers  do  it  by  carrying  in  their  own  hands  enough 
clothes  to  get  along  without  their  trunks  for  at  least  two  days. 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  ask  the  passenger  to  do  this  always  or  else 
to  send  a  trunk  or  two  by  express  a  day  before?  The  cost  of 
expressage  would  be  less  than  the  cost  of  organiiing  a  railway 
baggage  service  which  could  meet  alt  emergencies. 

IN  short,  it  is  fair — though  it  is  very  hard  to  convince  the  pas- 
senger of  the  fairness — to  ask  the  public  to  put  up  with  occa- 
sional inconvenience,  in  consideration  of  Ihe  low  price  that  it  pays. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  a  passenger  to  put  up  with  a  slight  loss 
on  the  ground  that  the  system  is  the  most  economical  for  all  pas- 
sengers will  always  be  with  us,|nQ,  floj]^|:^.   The  public  is  being 


educated,  in  a  slight  dcgre 
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sake  of  economy,  by  the  practice,  which  is  growing  on  many 
roads,  of  running  trains  with  small  baggage  space.  Trains  which 
formerly  incltideci  a  whole  car  now  allot  to  baggage  a  half  of  a 
smoking  car  or  even  a  smaller  fraction ;  and  suburban  trains, 
with  no  baggage  space  at  all  are  very  common.  The  smaller  the 
baggage  space,  the  greater  the  liability  of  inconvenience  to  some 
one,  A  considerable  sprinkling  of  passengers  send  baggage 
ahead  voluntarily.  Whether  or  not  the  railway  can  increase  the 
number  of  these  is  a  question.  People  whose  demands  on  the 
carriers  seem  to  be  boundless  grow  no  fewer  as  time  passes,  and 
the  men  who  act  as  the  advocates  of  that  class  of  people  are 
increasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  small  merchant  who  suffers 
an  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a  railway — perhapsa  really  or  sup- 
posedly burdensome  freight  rate  on  the  empty  boxes  that  he  re- 
turns to  some  factory — has  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting  the  whole 
community  to  take  up  his  fight.  The  merchants  establish  a 
bureau  and  the  man  whom  they  put  at  the  head  of  it  spends  his 
days  and  nights  in  getting  things  from  the  railways.  With  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  state  commissions,  the 
railways  that  are  ready  to  cut  a  rate  to  beat  a  competitor  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  legally,  and  the  advantages  he  enjoys  from 
his  acquaintance  with  his  former  associates,  the  railway  traffic 
officers,  it  is  a  cold  day  when  the  "commissioner"  cannot  get 
something.  Take,  for  example,  the  persistent  opposition  of  cer- 
tain Chicago  people  to  the  railways'  efforts  to  reduce  trunks  to 
a  reasonable  size.  They  seem  Hkely  to  carry  their  point  by  sheer 
persistency.  We  do  not  say  that  there  is  no  justice  in  their  de- 
mand for  delay;  but  whatever  the  equitable  decision  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  those  railway  officers  who  are  trying  to  adjust  ques- 
tions of  this  kind  on  the  basis  of  economy  and  the  general  good 
are  likely  to  find  that  their  method  of  treatment  is  loo  "academic" 
to  be  finally  acceptable.  The  outcome  is  pretty  sure  to  depend 
not  on  logic  or  philosophy,  but  on  which  side  possesses  the 
greatest  powers  of  patience  and  persistency. 

BOSTON    &    MAINE. 

THE  annual  report  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  tor  the  last  fiscal 
year  appears  in  changed  form,  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly. Its  pages  have  been  amplified  to  correspond  with  those 
of  the  owning  corporation,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  and  the  operating  statements  of  the  two  systems 
are  also  made  more  nearly  alike.  As  in  the  case  of  the  New 
Haven,  the  Boston  &  Maine  this  year  for  the  first  time  pre- 
sents a  "combined"  set  of  figures  showing  income  and  expense 
— that  is  to  say,  a  combination  of  the  parent  company  and  its 
subsidiaries,  the  latter  eight  in  number,  though  for  some  reason 
not  explained,  the  important  Maine  Central  is  not  included. 
The  subsidiaries  that  are  included  are  not  large — indeed  only 
raise,  for  example,  the  total  operating  increase  of  the  main 
corporation  (544,815,084)  to  $46,624,409.  A  combined  statement 
(or  all  the  New  Haven  lines,  owned  or  controlled,  however, 
may  not  have  to  wait  for  actual  mergers,  and  in  such  a  showing 
the  magnitude  of  the  whole  system  may  he  revealed.  It  may 
be  noted  in  this  connection,  that  the  gross  revenue  of  the  New 
Haven  (combined)  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  (combined)  and  of 
the  Maine  Central,  amounts  for  the  past  year  to  $142,923,175— 
to  which  might  be  added  the  gross  earnings  of  the  Ontario  & 
Western  ($9,295,?02)  and  large  earnings  of  Massachusetts 
street  railway  lines  which  the  New  Haven  through  a  holding 
company  indirectly  controls.  Total  gross  revenue  of  ail  the 
properties  is  probably  not  less  than  $155,000,000. 

Coming  back  lo  the  Boston  &  Maine,  it  is  a  unique  property. 
It  has  an  operated  mileage  of  2,290  miles  and  a  single  track 
mileage  of  4,201.  On  this,  its  stock  capital  is  low,  being  but 
$48,515,756,  as  shown  by  the  general  balance  sheet,  including 
new  stock  premiums;  and  its  own  mortgage,  bonded  and  se- 
cured debt  is  but  $43,849,000,  and  leased  hue  debt  about  the 
same.  lis  gross  earnings  are  about  as  large  as  its  capita!  stock 
am/  alwiit  as  large  also  as  its  own  bonded  debt.  But  it  carries 
a  /leavy  burden  in  its  lenses,  with  their  fixed  charges  last  ytzt 


o!  no  less  than  $5,385,053.  The  system  is  largely  made  up  of 
leased  lines  grouped  about  an  original  property  relatively  small. 
Its  accumulated  profit  and  loss  surplus  is  but  $2,284,912  Such 
a  system,  as  regards  its  earning  power,  is  peculiarly  situated. 
The  small  margin  called  for  by  the  dividend  may  easily  rise  to 
a  large  percentage  for  stock ;  and  because  it  is  small  it  may 
also  be  easily  swept  away. 

It  was  nearly  swept  away  last  year  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
but,  chiefly  because  of  one — the  increase  in  wages.  Its  gross 
earnings  showed  the  handsome  increase  from  $43,357,175  to 
$44,815,084,  or  $1,457,909,  and  that  in  spite  of  depression  in  the 
textile  industries  of  the  Merrimac  valley  and  elsewhere.  But 
maintenance  of  way  and  structures  increased  from  $5,253,611  to 
$6,066,120;  maintenance  of  equipment  from  $5,446,734  to  $6,- 
248,435;  and  transportation  cost  rose  from  $19,075,788  to  $21,- 
229,175.  In  this  item  the  pay  roll  rose  from  $18,368,268  to 
$20,010,140,  and  the  difference,  $1,641372.  shows  one  direct  in- 
crease of  wages  which  itself  alone  would  have  been  more  than 
4  per  cent,  on  the  normal  common  stock.  The  result  of  the 
increases  named,  and  minor  ones,  was  the  practical  extinction 
of  the  surplus  for  dividends,  which  fell  to  $355,988  as  cornpared 
with  $2,850,621  in  19ia  Dividends  for  the  year  amounting  to 
$1,958,971  were,  nevertheless,  paid,  $1,602,982  of  the  amount 
being  made  up  out  of  net  earnings  of  previous  years.  The 
profit  and  loss  surplus  of  $3,610,423  in  1910  falls  to  $2,284,912, 
with  the  increased  dividends  as  the  prime  factor  of  the  decrease. 
Such  a  negative  showing  of  an  old  dividend  paying  line 
reaches  back  to  remoter  causes.  When  the  New  Haven  took 
control  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  some  two  years  ago,  it  found 
a  property,  the  condition  of  which  may  be  almost  described  as 
archaic.  Its  rolling  stock  in  actual  use  illustrated  the  evolution 
of  equipment  through  two  decades,  and  many  of  its  cars  were 
historical  object  lessons  for  the  railway  student  On  its  out- 
lying parts,  especially,  not  much  of  the  big  plant  was  up  to 
date,  and  complaints  of  travelers  were  as  vociferous  as  those 
of  the  reformers  over  the  intrusion  o£  the  corporation  into  New 
Hampshire  politics.  President  Tuttle  himself  had  emphasized 
the  noxious  fumes  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  but  it  was  left  lo 
President  Mellen  to  eliminate  them  by  the  electric  service  now 
installed.  The  system  as  a  whole  needed  rehabilition  toward 
higher  efficiency  very  much,  as  the  New  Haven  itself  needed 
it  eight  years  ago,  only  more  so;  and  the  concrete  fact  was 
accented  by  popular  outcry.  The  president  himself  has  a  re- 
fined sarcastic  reference  to  the  old  conditions  of  the  prop- 
erty when,  referring  to  the  reduction  of  the  dividend  from  6 
to  4  per  cent,  he  says ;  "The  road  has  been  operated  for  sev- 
eral years  with  such  strict  economy  that  there  remained  but 
little,   if  any,  margin   for  further  savings." 

The  rapid  progress  toward  higher  efficiency  is  shown  strik- 
ingly by  the  schedule  of  additions  and  betterments  for  the  year, 
which  total  $10,993,859,  new  equipment  alone  reaching  $6,- 
206,922,  Apart  from  equipment,  the  five  major  items  are:  real 
estate.  $877,496;  eleetrk:  power  transmission,  $640,142;  shops, 
engine  houses  and  turntables,  $368,490;  bridges,  trestles  and 
culverts.  $358,815;  and  elimination  of  grade  crossings,  $329,483. 
How  the  equipment  has  been  advanced— and  incidentally,  show- 
ing vividly  the  character  of  the  old  equipment — is  shown  by  the 
addition  of  155  steam  locomotives  and  the  retirement  of  47; 
addition  of  207  passenger,  20  combination,  2  baggage,  1,460  box, 
250  refrigerator.  5  coal.  40  fiat,  12  caboose,  119  work  cars  and 
41  logging  trucks;  and,  as  against  these  additions,  the  retire- 
ments include  138  passenger,  1,016  freight  and  154  work  cars. 
The  re-equipment  of  the  system  as  well  as  betterments  in  other 
directions  have  obviously  been  radical.  The  betterments  have 
been  charged  $8,516,737  to  capital  account,  $2,396,683  to  leased 
lines,  and  $85,437  to  additional  rental  of  leased  roads. 

In  connection  with  the  increased  pay   rolls  of  the  year  wV 
have  played  havoc  with  the  surplus  from  dividends,  it  is  ' 
esting  to  note  that  the  increase  of  $1,641,872  exceeds  the  ir 
o(  ^1,521,513  on   the   New   Haven   system  during  the   sar 
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though  the  latter  system  and  its  force  are  much  larger.  This 
-confirms  the  •point  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
wage  increase  that  its  force  had  been  receiving  a  lower  wage  than 
normal  on  other  lines,  and  the  increase  was  consequently  larger. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Boston  &  Maine  is  a  system 
Ihat  is  in  the  rebuilding,  the  year's  operation  and  results  bring 
-out  some  interesting  features.  Its  ratio  of  operating  expense 
to  revenue,  7227  per  cent  in  1910,  rises  to  78.43  per  cent.  With 
the  new  efficiency  it  will  be  strange  if  this  large  ratio  is  not 
materially  cut  down  and,  perhaps,  ultimately  fall  toward  the 
New  Haven's  present  ratio  of  about  6S.7  per  cent  The  com- 
pany came  out  well  in  the  matter  of  taxes,  which  rose  only  from 
$2,076,880  to  $2,089,905.  Hire  of  equipment  shows  the  consid- 
erable rise  from  $752,670  to  $848,580— an  item  that  ought  to  fall 
low  hereafter  with  the  use  of  the  new  equipment  purchased. 
The  most  noteworthy  event  of  the  year  indicating  the  cost  of 
rehabilitating  the  system  has  been  the  issue  of  106,637  shares  of 
-common  stock,  which  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  had  brought 
in  ¥ll/)77,935.  In  its  stockholdings  the  company  still  remains 
a  Massachusetts  corporation  with  5,319  shareholders  in  that 
state  owning  368,929  shares,  and  only  47,863  shares  held  else- 
■where — but  in  that  connection  must  be  remembered  the  New 
Haven's  majority  stock  vested  in  its  Boston  Holding  Company. 
The  balance  of  the  stock— except  a  small  remnant— of  the 
Worcester,  Nashua  &  Rochester  line,  amounting  to  12,689  shares, 
has  been  bought,  and  the  old  lease  practically  extinguished. 
With  the  merger,  that  company's  stock  disappears  from  the  list 
of  stocks  and  bonds  owned,  which  reduces  from  $11,619,463  to 
$8,846,626,  the  most  important  holdings  being  55,514  shares  c>f 
the  Fitchburg,  with  ledger  value  of  $5,488,304,  and  the  Maine 
-Central  holding  of  25,160  shares,  with  ledger  value  of  $2,516,000. 

This  last  controlled  property,  which,  whether  regarded  finan- 
-cially  or  as  a  feeder,  is  a  most  important  asset  of  the  Boston  & 
Maine,  paying  8  per  cent,  on  an  original  investment  at  par, 
may  fitly  have  its  showing  for  the  fiscal  year  annexed  to  that 
■of  the  controlling  corporation.  As  in  the  case  of  its  owner,  it 
shows  a  large  decrease  in  the  net  applicable  to  dividends,  which 
{ell  from  $662,487  in  1910  to  $431,036  in  1911,  and  its  surplus 
over  dividends  has  been  for  the  latter  year  but  $32,884.  A 
slight  increase  in  operating  revenues  of  $145,490  was  a  good 
deal  more  than  offset  by  an  increase  in  operating  expenses  of 
$466,261,  of  which  $374,989  went  to  increase  in  the  pay  rolls. 
The  property  is  to  undergo  extensive  refinancing.  The  capital 
stock  of  $4,995,700  is  to  be  practically  doubled  by  a  vote  of  the 
stockholders  last  July,  and  next  year  $5,O00JXIO  more  stock 
will  be  issued  to  provide  in  part  for  the  maturity  of  the  com- 
pany's consolidated  mortgage  bonds  and  notes  (together,  $15,- 
484,000)  and  a  new  mortgage  of  ^5,000,000  is  to  be  placed  on 
the  property.  In  connection  with  these  large  financial  operations 
appears  the  significant  statement  of  the  president :  "It  has  been 
decided  to  reduce  the  regular  dividend  rate— now  8  per  cent. — 
■to  a  basis  of  6  per  cent.,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  and  agi- 
tation in  regard  to  financial  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the 
country."  The  extensive  financing,  together  with  expenditures 
of  $2,397,872  for  new  equipment  and  of  $2,867,225  for  additions 
and  betterments,  outline  on  the  large  subsidiary  much  of  the 
same  process  of  modernizing  that  marks  the  Boston  &  Maine. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  I9U  as  compared  with  1910: 

1911.  1»10. 

Mileagf    operated 2,290  3.290 

Freight    revenue $25,891,481  «5, 451, 236 

PassenKtr    rtventii 15,524.431  14,655.065 

Total    tncratinE   revenue 44,815,084  42.680,707 

Maintenance  of  way  and  slruclxuci  6.066,120  5.255,611 

Maintenance   of   cquipmint 6.248.455  5.446,754 

Traffie    S0O.3S0  544,016 

Transpo  nation     21,229,175  19,075.788 

Total  apcratine  expen>« 35,148,705  31.356.524 

Tanes     2,089,905  2,076,880 

Operalina  income   7,644.711  9,991,230 

Gtois   corporale   income 8,506.216  10,732,985 

Net    corporate    income 355.988  2,850.621 

Dividends     1,958,971  1,868,520 

Surplus     •1.602,982  9SJ,I0I 

^Drfcit. 


NORFOLK    &    WESTERN    AND    CHESAPEAKE    Ik     OHIO, 

WHEN  the  annual  report  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  the 
fUca!  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  was  made  public  a  few 
weeks  ago,  showing  a  decrease  of  $1,300,000  in  net  corporate 
income  and  a  surplus  of  only  $576,000  after  the  payment  of  5 
per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  as  compared  with  a  surplus  of 
$1,117,000  in  the  year  before,  there  was  no  particular  expression- 
of  either  surprise  or  disappointment  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  It  is  rather  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  when 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  report  was  made  public  last  Saturday 
there  was  a  distinct  expression  of  disappointment  on  the  floor  of 
the  Stock  Elxchange,  because  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  showed  a 
surplus  of  only  $89,000  after  the  payment  of  5  per  cent  divi- 
dends on  its  common  stock.  Superficially,  the  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  the  two  reports  were  received  is  easily  explained. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has  a  longer  record 
of  larger  dividends  earned  and  paid,  while  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  only  paid  1  per  cent  dividends  from  1899  to  1909,  and  then 
the  dividend  rate  was  raised  first  to  4  per  cent,  and  then  to  5 
per  cent  Moreover,  the  comparatively  small  difference  between 
the  surplus  shown  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  that  shown  by 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  does  not  correctly  show  the  difference 
between  what  was  earned  net  in  that  year  by  the  two  companies. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  made  no  charge  to  income  for  additions 
and  betterments,  while  the  Norfolk  &  Western  charged  $2,597,000 
to  income  for  expenditures  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission classifies  as  additions  and  betterments. 

A  more  detailed  comparison  of  the  operation  of  the  two  roads, 
however,  appears  to  indicate  that  what  really  happened  in  1911 
in  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  operation  was  exactly  what  might  have 
been  expected  by  those  familiar  with  the  policy  that  is  being 
pursued  by  the  present  management  of  the  company,  and  probably 
the  showing  made  by  the  i^ad  last  year  is  neither  a  surprise  nor 
a  disappointment  to  them.  The  present  management  of  the 
C.  &  O.  bought  control  of  the  property  after  it  had  been  sold  to 
the  banking  firm  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Company  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  The  new  management  almost  at  once  began  a  very 
much  more  aggressive  policy,  both  from  a  financial  standpoint 
and  from  the  operating  and  traffic  man's  standpoint.  Control 
of  the  Hocking  Valley  was  bought,  and  also  a  half  interest  in 
the  Kanawha  &  Michigan,  giving  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  its  own 
line  to  Toledo,  and  when  the  old  Chicago,  Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville was  sold  under  foreclosure  it  was  bought  in  by  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  of  Indiana,  and  the  line  is  now  known  as  the 
Chicago  line  of  the  C.  &  0.,  and  is  operated  as  part  of  the  main 
line  of  the  C.  &  O.  This  year  is  the  first  in  which  the  operations 
of  the  Chicago  line  are  included  with  the  C.  &  O.  figures.  There 
has  been  no  such  expansion  and  consequent  strain  on  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western.  Its  control  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  con- 
sequent close  traffic  relations  between  the  two  roads  make  it 
unnecessary  for  the  Norfolk  &  Western  to  have  a  line  of  its 
own  either  to  the  Great  Lakes  or  to  Chicago.  When,  therefore, 
a  year  of  very  much  higher  operating  costs  struck  both  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  the  N.  &  W.  could 
fall  back  on  its  reserve,  while  the  C.  &  O,  had  little  reserve 
to  fall  back  on.  The  two  companies  might  he  likened  to  two  men, 
one  middle  aged,  with  ati  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  one  just 
beginning  a  business  career.  When  these  two  men  should  come 
into  financial  difficulties,  the  older  could  draw  on  his  reserve; 
the  younger's  reserve  really  consists  in  his  future.  And  this 
is  true  of  the  Chesapeake  4  Ohio;  its  reserve  consists  in  its 
potential  power  to  increase  its  earnings  when  the  benefits  of  its 
expansion  can  be  realized. 

There  is  hardly  another  pair  of  roads  in  the  country  that  make 
as  good  a  comparison,  from  the  point  of  view  of  plant,  business 
and  capiulization,  as  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  the  Norfolk  & 
Western.  The  accompanying  map  shows  how  closely  parallel 
the  two  lines  are  between  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  Cincinnati. 
The  profiles  show  that  the  C.  &  O.  has  somewhat  the  best  of  it 
as  to  grades.     In  1911  the  N.  &  W.iiW!e»4t«lk.aiVa»P"ie  "ad 
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mileage  of  1.972  miles;  the  C  &  0„  2^229  miles.  In  the  case  of 
the  C  &  0.,  this  includes  the  Oiicago  line  but  not,  of  course,  the 
Hockii^  Valley,  which  is  operated  separately,  although  shown  on 
our  map.  Both  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  are  double-tracked  the  greater  part  of  the  way  from  Tide- 
water to  Cincinnati.  Here  again,  however,  the  C  &  0.  has  a  lit- 
tle the  best  of  it,  having  420  miles  of  second-track,  as  against  389 
for  the  N.  &  W.  The  N.  &  W.,  however,  has  1^59  miles  of  sid- 
ings; the  C  &  O.,  858.  Mention  is  made  in  our  Railway  Con- 
struction news  columns  of  the  second-track  work  that  is  now 
under  way  both  on  the  C  ft  0.  and  the  N.  &  W. 

The  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  has  $30,514  of  stock  outstanding  per 
road  mile  owned  and  leased,  $80,741  of  bonds  outstanding  per 


$11,000  per  mile  is  subtracted  from  the  outstanding  capital  isatioii 
of  the  C.  &  O.,  the  two  roads  are  capitalized  at  almost  exactly 
the  same  amount  per  mile.  With  plant  and  capitalization  so 
nearly  alike,  it  is  quite  fair  to  compare  the  business  handled  and 
operating  statistics. 

In  1911  the  revenue  from  freight  traffic  on  the  C  ft  O.  was 
$25,590,000,*  and  from  passenger  traffic.  $5,513,000)  on  the  N.  & 
W.  freight  traffic  amounted  to  $30,115/XX),  and  passenger  traffic 
to  $4,184,000.  Care,  therefore,  must  be  taken,  m  comparing 
operating  statistics,  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  passenger  business 
on  the  C  &  O,  is  relatively  more  important  than  it  is  on  the 
N.  ft  W.  Ust  year  the  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  carried  23,358.000 
tons,  of  revenue  freight,  an  increase  of  466,000  tons  over  I9I0; 
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mile,  and  $2,872  of  equipment  trust  certificates  of  the  C.  ft  O. 
Equipment  Corporation,  which  are  guaranteed  by  the  parent 
company  and  from  which  corporation  the  C.  ft  O.  rents  the  roll- 
ing stock  by  which  the  certificates  are  secured.  It  is,  therefore, 
fair  to  treat  their  equipment  certificates  as  a  capital  obligation  of 
the  C.  &  0.,  and  the  total  securities  outstanding  per  mile  of  road 
owned  for  the  Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  amounts  to  $114,127.  The 
Norfolk  &  Western  has  $48,886  of  stock  outstanding  per  mile, 
and  $45,507  of  bonds  and  equipment  trust  certificates,  a  total  of 
$103,393  per  mile.  But,  as  has  already  been  explained,  the  C.  ft 
O.  has  an  investment  not  only  in  its  property  but  also  in  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  the  Hocking  Valley  and  the  Kanawha  ft  Michigan 
and  other  railway  companies,  and  these  securities  are  pledged 
under  its  mortgages.  They  are  carried  on  the  1911  balance  sheet 
3t  3  vaJuah'en  Of  $23,317,000,  or  about  $11,000  pet  mile,  and  if  this 


while  the  Norfolk  ft  Western  carried  25328,000  tons, 
an  increase  of  416,000  tons  over  the  tonnage  carried  in  1910, 
On  the  C.  &  O..  15.393.000  tons  out  of  the  total  was  bituminous 
coal,  and  on  the  N.  ft  W.,  I5,468/)00  tons  was  bituminous  coal. 
In  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  there  was  an  increase  of 
319,000  tons  in  bituminous  coal,  while  on  the  Norfolk  ft  Western 
there  was  an  increase  of  1.482,000.  The  N.  ft  W.  carried  a  large 
tonnage  of  coke  also.  Last  year  the  tonnage  of  this  commodity 
was  1,970/XIO,  while  the  C.  &  O.  carried  only  308,000  tons  of  coke 
last  year.  In  both  cases  the  tonnage  carried  in  1911  was  very 
materially  less  than  that  carried  in  1910.  The  Norfolk  ft  West- 
ern report  does  not  divide  the  tonnage  as  between  that  origi- 
nating on  its  own  line  and  that  delivered  to  it  by  c 
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but  the  C  &  O.  piopeT,  not  including  the  Chicago  line,  originates 
S7.67  per  cent,  of  its  total  tonnage,  while  the  Chicago  line  origi- 
nates only  28.08  per  cent,  of  its  own  traffic.  There  is,  however, 
quite  a  large  local  traffic  that  is  naturally  tributary  to  the  Chi- 
cago line,  and  it  is  the  expectation  of  the  management  to  de- 
velop  quite  a  large  business  for  this  line  from  its  own  territory. 
The  N.  &  W.  divides  its  traffic  as  between  local  and  foreign ; 
and,  of  the  25,828,000  tons  carried,  2,183/XX)  tons  was  foreign 
business  destined  to  foreign  lines,  and  23,645/XX)  tons  was  what 
b  called  local  business,  being  either  from  foreign  lines  to  local 
points,  from  local  points  to  foreign  points,  or  from  one  point 
«n  the  line  to  another. 

It  is  hardly  fair  as  yet  to  compare  traffic  figures  for  the  Chesa- 
peake S[  Ohio  lines,  including  the  Chicago  line,  with  the  Norfolk 
&  Western,  because  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  Chicago  line, 
but  comparing  the  figures  for  the  C  &  O.  proper  with  the 
N.  &  W.  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  revenue  tons  carried 
one  mile  was  5353,000,000,  in  1911,  a  decrease  of  4.4  per  cent; 


consisted  of  6,797,000,000  ton  miles  and  194,000,000  passenger 
miles,  with  23,323,000  total  locomotive  miles,  an  increase  of 
just  1  per  cent  over  the  locomotive  mileage  of  the  year  before. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  including  the  Chicago  line,  handled  its 
business,  which,  including  the  Chicago  line,  amounted  to 
6,083,000,000  ton  miles  and  25i)XX>JXXi  passenger  miles,  with  20,- 
732,000  locomotive  miles.  Here,  apparently,  the  C.  &  O.  makes  a 
considerably  better  showing.  The  C,  &  0.,  including  the  Chi- 
cago line,  had  at  the  end  of  the  year  780  locomotives,  343  pas- 
senger train  cars  and  42,868  freight  and  work  equipment  cars, 
while  the  Norfolk  &  Western  had  991  locomotives,  402  passenger 
train  cars  and  42,655  freight-  and  work  equipment  cars.  The 
total  tractive  power  of  all  locomotives  for  the  C.  St  O.  was 
27,197.197  lb3.„and  for  the  N.  &  W.,  34,282,399  lbs. 

It  was  increased  expenses  that  cut  into  the  net  of  both  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.  The  total  for 
each  class  of  expense  is  given  In  the  tables  at  the  end  of  these 
comments,  but  it  is  of  interest,  in  comparing  the  two  properties. 


while  the  total  ton  mileage  of  the  N.  &  W.  was  6,797,O00J)0O, 
an  increase  of  1.1  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  average 
haul  on  the  C.  &  O.  last  year  was  251  miles,  and  on  the  N.  &  W. 
263  miles.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  C.  &  O.  average  haul 
decreased  by  6  per  cent.,  while  the  N.  &  W.  was  shorter  by  only 
about  one-half  of  1  per  cent.  Freight  density  on  the  C.  &  O. 
was  3,010,000  tons,  and  on  the  N.  &  W.,  3,447«»  tons.  The 
average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile  of  all  freight  was  4.17  mills 
for  the  C.  &  0.,  and  4.43  mills  for  the  N.  &  W.  The  C.  &  O. 
gives  its  coal  revenue  per  ton  mile  separately;  last  year  the 
average  was  3.22  mills. 

The  average  revenue  train  load  on  the  C.  &  O.  was  683  tons  in  ■ 
1911,  and  on  the  N.  &  W.,  643  tons.  In  the  case  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio,  this  train  load  is  revenue  tonnage.  The  Norfolk 
&  Western  report  does  not  say  whether  it  includes  company 
freight  or  is  revenue  tonnage  only.  The  N.  &  W.  gets  an 
average  of  36.44  cars  per  train,  and  the  C  &  O..  37-3.  The 
N.  &  W.  has  22.17  loaded  cars  in  the  average  train,  and  the 
C.  &  O.  has  23.1. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  last  year  handled  its  business,  which 


to  take  certain  details  of  expenditures  and  compare  them  on  a 
track  mileage  basis.  The  Norfolk  &  Western  last  year  spent  $26 
per  track  mile  for  ballast ;  the  C.  &  O.,  $57.  The  N.  &  W.  spent 
$196  per  mile  for  ties ;  the  C.  &  O.,  $186.  The  N.  &  W.  spent 
$113  for  rails;  the  C.  &  O.  only  $49.  These  are  items  which 
show  materials  bought,  and  the  increased  cost  of  labor  does  not 
enter  into  them  to  any  great  extent.  In  1911  the  C.  &  O.  laid  a 
total  of  20.110  tons  of  new  rail,  as  against  23,629  tons  the  year 
before;  the  N.  &  W.  laid  26,485  tons  in  1911.  as  against  25,086 
tons  in  1910.  The  N.  &  W.  does  not  give  the  class  of  rails  laid 
last  year,  but  the  C.  4.  O.  laid  6,194  tons  of  100-lb.  rail,  something 
over  9.000  Ions  of  90-tb!  rail,  and  about  4,400  tons  of  85-Ib.  rail. 
The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  put  1X187,000  ties  in  track  last  year,  as 
against  952.000  the  year  before;  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western  put 
1,191.000  in  1911  and  982,000  in  1910.  The  C.  &  O.  put  a  total  of 
458.000  cu,  yds.  of  ballast  under  track  in  1911  and  562,000  in  1910; 
the  N.  &  W.  put  SSlflOO  cu.  yds.  under  track  last  year  and  418^100 
the  year  before. 

Apparently,  heretofore  the  standard  weight  of  rail  for  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  has  been  8S-lb.,  tew.  iv*.  <A  ■«(!*.  ^s^^^.y«. 
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miles  of  first  track,  1,309  was  laid  with  85-ib.  rail.  The  present 
standard  on  the  C  &  O.  is  100-lb,  rail,  and  of  the  total  1.172  miles 
of  first  track  of  the  C.  &  O:  proper,  excluding  the  Chicago  line, 
461  miles  is  laid  with  100-lb.  rail,  126  with  90-Ib.  rail  and  354 
with  85-lb.  rail.  The  Chicago  line  is  at  present  largely  laid  with 
70-lb.  rail.  From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the  standard  of 
I  both  lines  is  high,  and  apparently  neither  the 


forces  down  as  well  as  the  N.  &  W.  The  expenses  for  roadway 
and  track,  which  arc  largely  made  up  of  the  cost  of  placing 
material  in  track — in  other  words,  almost  entirely  labor  cost — 
amounted  to  $424  per  track  mile  for  Ihe  C.  &  O.  in  1911,  and  to 
$411  tor  the  N.  &  W.  The  increase  over  the  previous  year  for 
the  N.  &  W.  was  only  about  5  per  cent.,  while  the  ii 
the  C.  &  O.  was  6  per  cent 


Profile   of  the   Norfolk   &   W«st«rn. 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  nor  the  Norfolk  &  Western  felt  that  they 
could  afford,  even  in  a  year  of  higher  expenses,  to  lower  their 
standard  in  any  way. 

Increased  labor  cost,  however,  either  bore  down  on  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Ohio  harder  than  it  did  on  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  or 
else  the  C.  &  O.  was  not  able  to  keep  the  number  of  its  track 


The  total  cost  of  transportation  on  the  N.  &  W.  last  year  was 
$10,673,000,  an  increase  of  $603,000  over  the  previous  year ;  wUlt 
on  the  C.  &  O.,  transportation  cost  $10,044,000,  an  increase  of 
$1,535,000.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  figi^s  for 
1911  include  the  Chicago  line  and  do  not  include  this  line  .in  1910. 

As  to  present  financial  COpditkitl  tv  The  balance  shei^j  of  the 
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Chesapeake  &  Ohio  shows  cash  on  hand  amounting  to  $9,371,000, 
with  total  working  liabilities  of  $5,037XXX);  while  the  Norfolk  & 
Western  has  $5,454,000  cash  on  hand  and  total  working  liabilities 
of  $3,567,000.  The  N.  &  W..  however,  has  no  bonds  or  notes 
outstanding  falhng  due  before  1922,  and  then  only  an  issue  of 
:)e00.000  5  per  cent,  bonds;  while  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has 
$16,000,000  secured  gold  notes  which  are  due  in  1914.  Both  com- 
panies, however,  have  amply  provided  themselves  with  means  of 
financing  future  needs,  the  C.  &  O,  having  authorized  $125,000,000 
first  lien  and  improvement  mortgage  bonds,  maturing  1930,  none 
of  which  have  been  issued;  and  the  N.  &  W.  having  authoriied 
$50,000,000  convertible  bonds  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
common  stock  into  which  tl|ese  bonds  are  convertible. 

A  detailed  comparison  with  the  N.  &  W.,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  an  understanding  of  the  policy  of  the  present  man- 
agement of  the  C.  &  O.,  hardly  justified  the  disappointment 
apparently  shown  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  when  the 
C.  8[  O.  report  was  made  public,  and  certainly  does  not  justify 
any  surprise  at  this  showing.  The  figures  for  the  year  show  two 
tilings  ckarly:  First,  that  the  expected  benefits  of  expansion  have 
net  as  yet  been  realized,  and  any  one  who  knows  the  condition 
in  which  the  Chicago  line  was  in  when  the  C.  &  O.  look  it  would 
have  been  surprised  if  much  result  had  been  shown  this  year. 
The  other  is  that,  despite  the  present  burden  that  the  C.  &  O.  is 
carrying,  the  maintenance  of  the  property  was  fully  up  to  its 
former  standard  and  appears  to  be  on  the  whole  as  high,  and  in 
some  respects  higher,  than  the  Norfolk  &  Western.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  both  the  N.  &.  W.  and  the  C.  &  O.  had  a  shorter 
average  haul  last  year  than  the  year  before.  The  decrease,  how- 
ever, was  more  notable  in  the  case  of  the  C.  &  O.  than  in  the 
N.  &  W.,  and  it  seems  probable  that  this  simply  indicates  that 
ihe  Chicago  line  had  not  been  put  in  shape  last  year  to  handle 
the  through  traffic  that  might  be  expected  to  be  given  to  it,  both 
destined  to  Chicago  from  C.  &  O.  territory  and  from  Chicago  to 
C.  &  O.  territory.  Probably  a  good  deal  of  money  will  still  have 
to  be  spent  on  the  Chicago  line  before  it  is  by  any  means  up  to 
C.  &  O.  standard. 

The  Hocking  Valley,  on  the  other  hand,  is  generally  believed  to 
be  in  first  class  shape,  and  as  soon  as  that  company's  legal 
difficulties  are  entirely  straightened  out,  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio's 
investment  in  it  should  prove  of  great  value  to  the  company. 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  operation  of  the 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  for  1911,  as  compared  with  1910.  In  1911  the 
figures  for  the  Chicago  line  are  included,  but  are  not  included  in 
the  1910  figures. 

1911.  1910. 

Average  mileage  operaled   2,229  1.937 

Fieiaht    rtvenue    t2S.S90.027  t2<.901.200 

PaHtnger  revenue    5,SI2,M2  S,0O2.20S 

Tolal   operatinK    rsvenue    32,583,4]!  31.237,169 

Maml.  of  way  and  structures 4,141,572  3.391.032 

Maim,  of  cquipmeni   615,338  S3S,20B 

TraniporUlion    10.044,173  8,509.434 

Total  oDcraiinfl  eipeiuea   21,793.6IS  18.936.699 

Taxes  1 1,06S.S53  873.?44 

Operating  income   9,723,9^3  11.426.726 

Ctosi  corporate  income II, 284,757  12.588,091 

Net    corimrate    income    3,228.285  6,290.586 

Dividends    ; 3,139,625  2.668.617 

Surplus    88.600  3,621,969 

The  following  table  shows  the  figures  for  operation  of  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  for  1911,  as  compared  with  1910: 

1911,  1910. 

Averane  raileaK  operated    1-972  1.945 

Freiahl   revenue    (30,115.483  (30,037.796 

Pa^nVer  revenue   4,184,246  3,924,890 

Tolal    oneralini    rev-nue    35.557,522  35.063.870 

MairTl    of  wav   and   siructurei 4,328,717  3.752.045 

Maint'    of   eqiipmetii    6,638,842  5,951,907 

Traffic          cuu  11  .                               586,716  551.806 

Tranjportalion ".'.'. 10,672.624  10.069,726 

Total  DueSlinB  exnenses     22,950,280  21,046.760 

Ta,M                                1.320.000  1,118.965 

Km  operating  income    11.297,242  12.898.146 

NM^co'rDorate'lneoine'*. .'.'.'. '.   '. '. '. '. '. '. '. ',   '-    ■ '        '■  7',740',379  9,0A3. 165 

Aridi"ons   and  bellerments    2.S97.109  3,573.598 

•DMdends    4,560.806  4.352.51 1 

Surplus S76.46S  I.1I7.0S6 

'Includes  $148  000  in  1911  and  (138.000  in  1910  pavment  to  Pocahontas 
Coal  «  CoL*  Co.  on  account  of  deficiency  of  sinking  fund  and  inleresl  on 
N.  ft  W..Poc«hontas  joint  bonda 


THE  ARROGANCE  OF  GRAND  CHIEF  STONE. 

T^HERE  has  come  to  the  Railway  Age  Ganetfe  a  copy  of  an 
■*  extraordinary  and  startling  communication  which  was  sent 
on  September  2  by  Warren  S,  Stone,  grand  chief  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  to  the  heads  of  the  branches  of 
this  organization  on  the  Harriman  railways  and  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral, and  by  them  transmitttd  to  members  of  the  brotherhood 
employed  on  these  lines.  The  text  of  the  c 
follows ; 
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The  significance  of  this  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
knowing  who  are  the  "officials"  referred  to.  On  many  roads, 
including  those  where  the  federated  shop  employees  recently 
struck,  Ihe  pick  of  locomotive  engineers  are  promoted  to  travel- 
ing engineers,  or,  as  they  are  known  on  some  roads,  road  fore- 
men of  engines.  Their  duly  is  to  instruct  locomotive  enginemen 
in  their  duties,  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  supervision  over 
them,  and  do  all  they  can  to  promote  locomotive  efficiency.  They 
are  as  truly  officers  of  Ihe  railway  as  the  division  superintendent 
or  the  general  manager.  They  are  as  much  bound  to  perform 
all  their  duties  to  it  that  may  be  assigned  to  Ihem.  Under  the ' 
unit  organization  on  the  Harriman  Lines  some  of  them  have  the 
title  of  "assistant  superintendent"  and,  in  the  absence  of  as- 
sistant superintendents  having  other  matters  especially  in  charge, 
are  the  superiors  of  all  operaiing  officers  and  employees  below 
their  rank,  including  shop  employees. 

After  their  promotion  as  travelling  engineers  they  commonly  re- 
tain their  memberships  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, As  members  of  the  brotherhood,  a  secret  order,  they  are 
obliged  to  obey  the  instructions  of  its  grand  chief  and  other  offi- 
cials. As  officers  of  the  roads  they  are  obligated  to  obey  the  or- 
ders of  all  their  superiors  In  the  railway  service.  While  their  grand 
chief  is  instructing  ihem  that  they  "should  continue  to  perform 
their  usual  duties,  but  must  not,  under  any  circumstances,  take 
the  place  or  do  the  work  of  strikers,"  their  superior  officers  on 
the  railways  must  and  do  require  them  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  help  ihe  roads  to  continue  to  perform  their  duty  by  main- 
taining public  service,  even  to  doing  the  work  of  strikers. 

No  man  can  serve  two  masters— not,  at  least,  when  they  give 
directly  conflicting  orders.  Therefore,  Mr.  Stone's  communi- 
cation compels  traveling  engineers  to  choose  whether  they  will 
put  first  their  allegiance  to  the  brotherhood  or  to  the  railways. 
It  will  be  noted  Mr,  Stone  does  not  say  they  must  either  with- 
draw from  the  brotherhood  or  resign  from  the  railways.  He  im- 
plies they  are  to  retain  their  railway  offices  and  their  brother- 
hood memberships,  and  take  their  orders  regarding  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  of  their  duties  as  railway  oflicers  from  him.  But 
railway  managers  cannot  long  allow  any  officers  of  their  compa- 
nies to  retain  memberships  in  a  secret  organization,  from  whose 
chief,  instruclions  issue  explicitly  requiring  them  lo  violate  their 
duties  as  railway  officers,  or  in  future  risk  promoting  members  of 
that  organisation  to  official  positions.  If  Chief  Stone's  order 
stands  and  the  heads  of  other  railway  brotherhoods  should  take  a 
similar  position,  members  of  railway  brotherhoods  must  be  cut 
off  from  all  chance  of  promotion  to  official  positions. 

The  instructions  issued  by  the  Grand  Chief  of  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers  were  secret.  It  is  fortunate  in- 
formation of  them  came  to  railway  officers  and  that  the  Raihvay 
Age  Gaseite  is  able  to  make  them  public.  Otherwise  railway 
managers  might  have  found  subordinate  officers  whom  they  were 
relying  on  lo  help  them  deal  with  the  strikes  working  against 
them;  and  the  public  might  never  j 
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to  which  the  arrogance  of  the  heads  of  railway  brotherhoods, 
in  attempting,  without  assuming  any,  of  the  responsibilities,  to 
exercise  the  authority  oE  railway  managemenl,  now  goes.  If 
Grand  Chief  Stone's  order  had  bound  only  niembers  of  the 
brotherhood  who  are  not  railway  ofHcers,  the  case  would  have 
heen  different.  But  it  evidently  was  intended  primarily  to  bind 
railway  officers.  Such  action  by  one  entirely  without  responsi- 
bility to  railway  corporations  or  the  public,  is  intolerable  alike 
to  the  railways  and  the  public.  It  illustrates  a  tendency  of  rail- 
way brotherhoods  to  try  to  dominate  the  entire  transportation 
industry  which  must  be  resisted  to  the  last  extremity  by  rail- 
way managements  and  the  public  for  their  common  protection. 
The  railways  have  been  subjected  to  detailed  regulation.  How 
can  the  public  properly  or  effectively  hold  their  managers  re- 
sponsible for  the  way  the  carriers  serve  it,  if  officials  of  the 
railways  are  to  receive  their  orders,  not  from  the  railway  man- 
agers, but  from  the  heads  of  labor  organizations? 

CHICAGO.    BURLINGTON    &    QUINCY. 
T^HROUGH    economies   in   the   cost   of   maintenance   of   way, 
^      maintenance  of  equipment  and  traffic  expenses,  and  a  hold- 
ing dowi>  of  transportation  expenses,  in  spite  of  the  increase  in 


Maintenance  of  way  and  structures  last  year  cost  but  $12,400,' 
00(^  as  against  $15,7JO,O00  the  year  before;  mainienance  of  equip- 
ment cost  $14,760,000  last  year,  and  ?lS.OeO,000  the  year  before. 
The  fact  that  business,  both  passenger  and  freight,  was  less  last 
year  than  the  year  before  would  affect  to  some  extent  cost  of 
maintenance  of  equipment,  hut  it  would  have  only  a  very  slight 
effect  on  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increased  wage  scale  would  tend  to  make  these 
costs,  for  both  equipment  and  structures,  higher,  even  if  no  more 
work  were  done  in  1911  than  in  1910.  With  a  road  like  the 
Burlington,  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  maintenance  charges 
would  be  scaled  down  to  the  detriment  of  the  property,  and  we 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  past  improvements  in 
both  right  of  way  and  equipment  has  put  the  Burlington  in  shape 
to  be  maintained  more  economically.  This  conclusion  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  previous 
years  both  for  maintenance  and  for  additions  and  betterments. 
Since  June  30,  1907,  $13,580,000  has  been  spent  for  additicns  and 
betterments  to  the  property  from  income  alone.  In  1911,  $11,030.* 
000  was  spent  for  additions  to  the  property,  of  which  $4330.000 
was  charged  to  income  and  the  remainder  to  capita!  account. 

There  are  no  detailed  figures  for  the  sums  spent  for  main- 
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wage  scale,  the  Burlington  was  able  lo  show  an  oiieratiiig  income 
of  $25,570,000  in  1911,  as  compared  with  $21,720,000  in  1910,  After 
appropriating  $4,830,000  for  betterments  and  paying  the  regular 
8  per  cent,  dividends,  the  company  had  a  surplus  of  $3,150,000 
for  the  year,  as  against  $1,110,000  the  year  before.  This  result 
was  obtained  in  spite  of  smaller  freight  revenue  and  only  very 
slightly  larger  passenger  revenue.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quiney  Railroad  Company  is  controlled  jointly  by  the  Northern 
Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern.  Almost  the  entire  slock  of  the 
Burlington  is  deposited  lo  secure  collateral  trust  bunds  guaran- 
teed jointly  by  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Great  Northern. 
The  Burlington,  therefore,  has  only  two  large  stockholders.  This 
is  the  reason,  probably,  that  the  annual  report  of  the  company 
is  so  meagre  as  to  details ;  the  chief  interest  that  can  he  found 
in  the  figures  given  lies  in  the  light  that  ihey  throw  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  operation  of  the  road. 


lenance  of  way,  equipment,  etc.,  given  in  the  annual  report.  Some 
indications,  however,  of  eeot:omies.  especially  in  the  ccst  of  con- 
(iuiting  transportation,  are  given  by  the  traffic  statistics. 

The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  last  year  was 
1.173,000,000.  a  decrease  of  16,0OO,C00  from  1910;  the  number 
of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  totaled  7,116,000,000  in  1911, 
a  decrease  of  319,000.000  from  1910.  Freight  locomotive  miles, 
however,  arooimled  to  18,340,000  in  1911,  a  decrease  of  2,330.000 
miles  from  1910.  This  is  a  decrease  of  more  than  10  per  cent 
Passenger  locomotive  miles  totaled  !7,7CO,000  in  1911,  and  17.880,- 
000  in  1910.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  a  road  can  decrease 
its  passenger  locomotive  mileage  in  proportion  to  a  temporary 
decrease  in  passenger  business.  The  reasons  for  this  are.  of 
course,  obvious.  The  decrease,  however,  in  the  freight  locomo- 
tive mileage  presumably  accounts  to  a  considerable  extent  for  the 
saving  in  transportation  expenses,  because,  «s  was  pointed  out 
i;. , razed  byVjOOgfe 
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before,  while  transportation  expenses  amounted  to  $28,540,000  in 
1911  and  to  $28,340,000  in  1910,  trainmen's  wages,  etc.,  were  so 
considerably  higher  during  the  whole  of  1911  that  there  must 
have  been  actual  economies  in  this  department  to  prevent  ex- 
penses from  running  up  6  or  7  per  cent,  higher  than  they  were 
the  year  be' (ore. 

The  Burlington's  train  load  is  that  of  a  Hill  road.  In  1911  the 
average  was  406  tons,  an  increase  of  25  tons  over  the  average 
in  1910,  Although  it  is  not  stated  in  the  report  whether  this 
is  revenue  train  lead  or  revenue  and  company  freight,  the  figures 
are  high  for  a  road  with  the  large  branch  line  mileage  the  Bur- 
lington has,  and  the  gain  over  the  previous  year  is  notable.  The 
average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  train  was  23.61  in  1911  and 
22.44  in  1910;  the  average  number  of  empty  cars  was  10.15  last 
year  and  9.28  the  year  before. 

The  average  haul  was  251  miles  in  1911  and  267  miles  in  1910; 
and  the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  were  8,16  mills  in  I9II 
and  7.83  mills  in  1910.  It  is  just  possible  that  the  Burlington  is 
havirg  a  certain  amount  of  through  business  taken  away  from  h 
by  competitors  this  year,  which  would  account  for  the  shorter 
average  haul ;  and  some  color  is  lent  to  this  theory  by  the  fad 
that  the  Burlington  is  making  especial  efforts  to  establish  new 
through  routes  for  freight.  In  our  comments  on  the  Colorado 
&  Southern's  annual  report,  published  last  week,  mention  was 
made  of  the  new  route  which  the  Northern  Pacific  and  the  Burl- 
ington will  have  from  the  Northwest  to  the  Gulf,  when  the  con- 
necting link  is  built  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  between  its  Fort 
Collins  branch  and  its  Wyoming  division,  and  when  the  Burling- 
ton has  built  a  line  from  Thermopolis,  Wyo,,  to  Orin  Junction. 
The  Burlington  now  has  in  operation  a  line  from  Kirhy  to  Therm- 
opolis, and  last  year  $2,260,000  was  spent  on  the  extension  from 
Kirby  to  Powder  River.  Track  is  laid  on  14  miles  of  grade  south 
of  Thermopolis  and  grading  almost  finished  on  83  miles  more. 
Another  extension  which  Che  Burlington  has  made  which  should 
give  it  new  traffic  relations  is  the  line  from  Herrin,  111,,  to  Met- 
ropolis, on  which  $730,000  was  spent  last  year,  but  which  v/as 
opened  for  business  on  October  IS.  1910.  Arrangements  have  now 
been  made  by  which  freight  is  transferred  across  the  Ohio  river 
to  Paducah,  Ky.,  giving  the  Burlington  an  outlet  into  southern 
territory  and  putting  it  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  the 
Harriman  Lines  which  deliver  freight  to  the  Illinois  Central,  the 
Illinois  Central  having  a  line  to  Paducah. 

The  following  table  compares  the  operations  in  1911  with  1910. 


1911. 


19ID, 


_   9.0J2                    

Freighl    revenue    tS8,033,2M  tS8,224.S37 

Passenger  revenue    22,SS3.S67  22.380.306 

Tolil  op; rating  revenue   88,272.^08  87.869,517 

Mainl.  of   way  and  structures 12,406.279  15.72S.*6I 

Mainl.  of  equipmenl  14.761,138  1!.057.16: 

Traffic   1.SS1.80S  1.654,452 

Transporlalion   28,543,205  J8, 340,052 

Tolal    operating   expense    59.541.926  63.010,965 

Taxes   3,049.124  2,970,727 

Operating  income 2S.S74,0«»  21,723,533 

Gross  operating   income    27,748.768  24.247,227 

Nei  corporale  income    16.843.763  13,308,716 

Appropriated  for  iKllermen Is    4,826,755  3,329,006 

nividends 8,867,128  8,867.128 

Surplus    3,149,880  1,112.612 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Procetdines  ol  Iht   Wcsltrn  Railway  Club  for  1910-11,      Published  by  the 
VVesTern  Railway  Club.    Secretary,  ;,  W.  Taylor,  390  Old  Colony  BIdg.. 

The  work  of  the  Western  Railway  Club  during  the  past  year 
has  been  of  varied  interest,  and  the  value  of  the  papers  and 
discussions  compares  favorably  with  that  of  previous  years. 
The  principal  papers  and  discussions  relate  to  automatic  rr.n- 
nectors  for  air  brakes,  signals  and  steam  train  pipes;  the  new 
Commerce  Court;  locomotive  flue  failures;  re-working  old  ma- 
terials; the  standardization  of  chilled  iron  wheels;  car  inter- 
change in  the  Union  Stock  Yards  district,  Chicago;  electrifi- 
cation of  Chicago  railways.  There  are  also  included  the  usual 
report  on  the  rules  of  interchange,  the  secretary's  report,  list 
of  accessions  to  the  Barnes  Library,  and 
with  their  ^.ddresnc!. 
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October  20,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  r 

Reading  your  editorial  note  of  October  6,  concerning  the  duty 
of  the  public  to  co-operate  with  railway  officers  to  secure  ef- 
ficiency, it  occurs  to  me  that  you  may  be  interested  in  an  ex- 
perience of  mine  last  summer;  and  I  enclose  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  railway  on  which 
I  had  my  troubles.  No  railway  officer,  nor  any  one  else,  can 
correct  faults  until  they  know  that  such  faults  exist;  and  from 
my  experience  I  believe  that  railway  men  generally  would  be 
glad  to  be  informed  of  deficiencies  in  their  service  and  to  remedy 
those  deficiencies,  so  far  as  they  can.  ii, 

[The  letter  to  the  general  passenger  agent,  referred  to  above, 
says  that  Miss  M,  and  three  other  ladies  began  about  the  middle 
of  June  to  engage  their  sleeping  car  berths  and  steamboat  state- 
rooms, to  avoid  crowds.  They  went  to  the  city  ticket  office 
and  made  known  their  wishes  to  the  young  man  there.  When 
the  interview  was  nearly  finished,  he  deserted  the  ladies  to  talk 
with  a  printing  contractor  (about  printed  matter  to  be  used  a 
year  hence).  The  ladies  became  impatient  and  concluded  to  go 
to  a  rival  road,  but  just  then  the  young  man  then  came  back. 
made  the  necessary  notations  and  agreed  to  advise  by  telephone. 
After  a  week.  Miss  M.  called  him  up  and  found  that  he  had 
made  the  reservations  but  had  not  notified  her.  For  the  steamboat 
connection  he  gave  her  no  tickets,  but  simply  told  her  to  tell 
the  purser  the  numbers  of  the  staterooms.  This  arrangement 
proved  to  be  useless;  for  on  arriving  at  the  boat  the  ladies  had 
to  wait  until  all  the  other  passengers  had  been  attended  to 
and  then,  after  two  hours,  secured  some  staterooms  which 
;l5e  had  given  up.  On  the  third  stage  of  the  journey, 
all  had  been  made,  although  the  three  pas- 
sengers had  honestly  thought  they  had  settled  the  matter  in 
June",  three  weeks  before  Other  passengers  were  found  in 
equally  unpleasant  situations.  One  lady  of  advanced  years 
could  secure  no  bed  at  all  on  the  boat  until  another  woman, 
learning  of  her  predicament,  shared  her  berth  with  the  one 
who  was  in  straits.    Other  cases  are  mentioned. 

On  the  return  trip.  Miss  M.  had  to  wait  five  weeks  for  one 
piece  of  her  baggage,  finally  getting  it  when,  she  says,  she  had 
convinced  the  railway  people  that  she  would  make  life  miserable 
for  them  until  she  got  satisfaction.  In  the  meantime  she  had 
to  spend  $7.65  to  replace  some  of  the  missing  clothing.  These  in- 
cidents she  rehearsed  to  the  general  passenger  agent,  in  a  detailed 
and  carefully  worded  letter;  she  got  her  money  back  and  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  general  passenger  agent.  And  so  she 
thinks  it  is  proper  to  give  him  credit.  However,  she  tells  us 
not  to  publish  his  name. 

In  her  letter.Miss  M,  discusses  at  some  length  the  movement 
among  railway  officers  for  the  promotion  of  efficiency,  as  looked 
at  by  the  public  since  Mr.  Brandeis  has  exploited  that  subject; 
and  she  tells  the  G.  P.  A.  that  beautifying  station  grounds  and 
furnishing  flowers  for  the  tables  in  the  dining  cars  cannot  al- 
ways fill  the  bill.  Economy  of  construction,  maintenance  and 
operation  is  all  right,  but  it  is  also  important  to  keep  the  pas- 
sengers pleasant.-  "Every  one  loves  flowers,  of  course,  but  what 
good  do  they  do  at  'a  railway  station  if  you  fear  that  the  con- 
ductor will  put  you  off  the  train  if  your  ticket  is  wrong;  or 
what  satisfaction  is  there  in  any  amount  of  beauty  if  you  have 
to  sit  up  all  night  because  your  berth  reservation  has  been  in- 
correctly made?  What  good  are  emerald  banks  rising  to  skies 
of  Italian  blue,  or  flowers  on  a  dining-car  table,  if  your  heart 
is  beating  with  the  fear  that,  when  you  go  to  call  for  your 
trunk,  it  cannot  be  found?"] 

i;  gnzed  by  V 
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LOCOMOTIVE    EFFICIENCY   AND    CONDITION    REPORTS. 


SupcrioKodent  Car   Service,   Rock  Island  Line). 

What  is  the  motive  power  situation  on  your  road  ?  How  many 
railway  managements  really  know  the  correct  answer  to  this 
question?  How  can  they  unless  an  accurate  current  record  is 
made  of  the  service  ohtaitied  from  their  power  in  such  a  way, 
and  in  sufficient  detail,  that  it  may  be  correlated  and  intelligently 
analyzed?  Is  there  any  branch  of  the  transportation  department 
more  important  than  that  having  to  do  with  the  proper  distri- 
bution and  use  made  of  the  motive  power?  Are  not  the  roads 
as  a  whole  deficient  in  compiling  data  along  this  line?  There 
is  a  need  for  more  information  as  to  the  real  efficiency  being  ob- 
tained from  the  motive  power;  and  for  comparative  purposes 
as  between  railways,  or  as  between  divisions  of  a  given  road, 
it  is  desirable  to  have  such  data  prepared  along  uniform  lines. 
Most  roads  are  spending  considerable  money  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  correct  car  reports,  and  a  good  part  of  the  telegraph 
facilities  are  being  utilized  in  obtaining  the  details  and  trans- 
mitting the  summaries  to  the  general  and  division  offices.  Is 
the  same  proportion  of  energy  and  money  being  spent  to  secure 


Fifth:  Lack  of  uniformity  with  reference  to  including  engines 
assigned,  or  available,  thus  injecting  the  bad  order  feature. 

As  a  general  proposition,  loo  many  reports  are  being  made, 
such  as  they  are.  They  close  at  various  times  of  the  day,  have 
various  bases,  and  are  not  susceptible  of  being  checked,  nor  are 
they  cheeked,  for  accuracy.  If  a  comprehensive  report  were 
required,  which  closed  at  midnight  and  included  all  the  mile- 
age made  during  the  calendar  day,  accounting  for  each  engine 
assigned  for  each  hour  of  the  day  regardless  of  whether  it  was 
available  for  service,  bad  ordered,  in  engine  house,  shops,  O.  K., 
or  white-leaded ;  and  which  analyzed  the  time  it  was  in  the  hands- 
of  the  mechanical  department  and  the  transportation  department 
— the  time  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  latter  being  divided 
between  the  periods  at  terminals  and  between  terminals — sueli 
a  report  would  make  practicable  an  intelligent  analysis  and 
estimate  of  the  efficiency  obtained,  and  would  indicate  the 
remedy  for  any  bad  condition  that  might  be  disclosed. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  the  principal  points  the  average 
railway  management  should  know  about  its  power ;  some  of  the 
items,  however,  are  variables  depending  on  local  conditions,  and 
may  be  kept  separately  or  included  in  the  miscellaneous  column : 

Mechanical   Department   Detention:      In   shops   for   heavy   re- 
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prompt  and  reliable  information  covering  the  use  of  locomotives? 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Much  of  the  locomotive  data  now  produced  by  the  average 
superintendent  as  to  the  average  miles  per  day,  mechanical  and 
terminal  detention,  is  unreliable  and  of  little  or  no  value  for 
comparative  purposes.  It  is  of  little  use  for  comparisons,  not 
only  between  different  roads,  but  between  different  divisions  of 
the  same  road.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  this  condition, 
among  which   the  following  are  the  principal : 

First:  Failure  to -check  the  reports  in  detail  so  as  to  ac- 
count for  each  engine  assigned  to  the  division  during  each  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  in  a  day. 

Second:  Variations  in  methods,  some  roads  eliminating  from 
their  counts  the  engines  held  in  engine  houses  24  hours  or  more 
for  repairs,  and  others  allowing  for  varying  engine  house  de- 
tentions. 

Third:  Failure  to  close  the  report  at  a  specified  hour  enabling 
a  ready  means  of  checking,  but  instead  using  the  hours  and 
mileage  made  during  a  calendar  day. 

Fourth:  Lack  of  uniformity  with  reference  to  including  or 
excluding  regularly  assigned  engines. 


n  the  engine  house;  on  the  ash 


fruit,  vegetable  t 
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pairs;  in  shops  for  light  repairs; 
pit,  and  the  total  time  held. 
Transportation  Department  Detention:  At  terminals;  to  pro- 
the  regular  trains;  to  protect  the  stock  rains;  to  protect 
meat  trains ;  on  account  of  superior  trains 
lunt  of  Insufficient  tonnage ;  main  line  ob- 
'recks,  washouts,  etc. ;  rest  for  the  crews ; 
call  time— when  the  engine  is  reported  ready  in  less  time  than 
is  required  to  allow  crews  for  the  call;  miscellaneous;  total  time 
held  at  terminals.  Between  terminals:  meeting  trains;  station 
work;  track  conditions;  16-hour  law;  wrecks,  derailments, 
washouts,  etc.;  block  signals;  equipment  failures,  locomotives; 
equipment  failures,  cars;  weather  conditions;  miscellaneous; 
total  time  between  the  terminals. 

To  show  how  the  above  data  may  be  obtained  in  operation 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor  and  expense,  the  forms  to 
be  used  are  given  herewith,  together  with  some  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  filled  in,  and  the  instructions  which  are  printed  on 
the  backs  of  the  forms.  The  mechanical  department  report. 
Form  C.  T.  i07A,  is  used  for  Information  which  nearly  all  roads 
now  gather.     It  will  be  noted  that  telegraij 
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at  the  top  of  the  columns,  so  that  when  the  report  is  transmitted 
to  the  despatcher's  office  it  will  be  so  tabulated  that  all  delays 
in  the  hands  of  the  mechanical  department,  to  a  given  engine, 
regardless  of  the  point  at  which  it  occurs,  will  be  combined 
and,  as  far  as  the  engine  house  foreman  can  determine,  the 
direction  in  which  the  power  is  next  to  be  used  will  be  shown. 
Space  is  also  provided  for  the  joint  signature  of  the  engine 
house  foreman  and  the  yardmaster,  thus  providing  a  check  on 
the  time  the  power  is  interchanged.  This  is  essential,  as  the 
yardmaster  has  to  take  up  and  account  for  the  power  at  the  time 
the  mechanical  department  releases  it,  or  vice  versa.  If  other 
reports  are  eliminated  this  report  should  not  entail  any  addi- 
tional work  other  than  that  required  for  more  closely  checking 
the  time  the  engine  is  received  and  released. 

The  following  are  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  Form  C.  T. 
107A: 

Thii  report  ia  to  be  made  by  the  mechanical   depattmFnt  mid   approTed 
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shown  under  heading  Analvais  of  Detention  should 
the  column  headed  Toul  Time  Held. 


The  yardmaster's  report.  Form  C.  T.  107B,  accounts  for  the 
total  time  the  power  is  in  the  yardmaster's  possession.  The  tele- 
graphic symbols  at  the  heads  of  the  columns  bring  this  part  of 
the  information  into  the  despatcher's  office  on  the  large  blank 
in  the  proper  space  opposite  to  the  given  engine  number  and  on 
the  same  line  with  the  mechanical  department  data.  This  is 
also  information  which  is  usually  kept,  but  seldom  in  such  de- 
tail ;  with  this  form  it  should  not  entail  much,  if  any,  additional 

The  following  are  the  instructions  for  the  use  of  Form  C.  T. 
107B: 
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The  conductor's  report.  Form  C.  T,  107C,  accounts  for  the 
total  time  the  engine  is  on  the  road  on  each  trip,  or  from  leaving 
time  until  midnight;  Jn  the  latter  case  a  second  report  is  made 
covering  the  remainder  of  the  trip  after  midnight,  thus  giving 
a  definite  closing  lime  for  the  report  regardless  of  where  the 
engine  may  be.  As  the  report  closes  at  midnight,  ample  time  is 
given  for  the  data  to  be  transmitted  by  wire,  tabulated  by  the 
receiving  operator  and  summarized  before  the  superintendent 
usually  reaches  his  office  in  the  morning.  Conductors  generally 
make  a  report  of  delays,  but  instead  of  sending  it  in  the  form  of 
a  message,  they  make  it  up  on  a  standard  form,  frequently 
saving  time  in  telegraphing  and  putting  it  in  such  shape  that  all 
delays  of  similar  nature  can  be  tabulated  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  labor  and  their  total  easily  determined.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  accounting  for  loss  in  efficiency  by  reason  of  re- 
ductions in  tonnage  caused  <|)y~ailUMi3L_<iN]dit}(n]^  I  Q!his  infor- 
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mation,  if  properly  used,  may  afford  a  basis  for  placing  a  cash 
equivalent  opposite  such  factors  and  will  readily  reflect  the 
bearing  they  have  on  the  total  cost  of  operation. 

Following  are  the  instructions  for  using  Form  C,  T.  107C: 
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Form  C.  T.  107  is  the  blank  used  in  the  despatcher's  office  on 
which  the  receiving  operator  can  directly  tabulate  the  data  as 
transmitted  by  the  division  office*,  or  as  obtained  from  the  con- 
ductor's delay  report ;  it  will  be  noted  that  in  reality  this  blank, 
in  addition  to  showing  the  utility  of  the  motive  power,  contains 
a  condensed  train  sheet  where  all  the  principal  delays  to  trains 
can  be  analyzed  either  in  detail,  or  as  a  whole.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  blank  for  the  reception  of  the  information  it  may,  of 
course,  be  lined  up  in  the  way  that  would  be  desirable  to  meet 
the  local  requirements — that  is,  entirely  on  a  numerical  order 
basis,  or  separated  as  between  local,  dead  and  time  freights, 
with  each  class  of  engine  arranged  numerically. 

After  the  various  reports  have  been  received,  they  should  be 
checked  to  see  that  each  locomotive  is  accounted  for  during 
each  hour  of  the  day,  and  that  the  analysis  of  the  various  de- 
lays corresponds  with  the  total  time  shown  on  the  various  re- 
ports. After  this  the  various  columns  may  be  added  for  the 
totals,  which  latter  are,  of  course,  all  that  the  division  super- 
intendent or  higher  officer  should  need,  unless  he  desires  to 
analyze  in  detail  some  condition  which  is  reflected  as  needing 
attention.  The  same  blank  may  also  be  used  for  tabulating  the 
totals  by  days  for  each  division  by  classes.  For  example,  if  the 
reports  are  to  be  classified  as  between  local,  dead  and  time 
freights,  three  sheets  will  be  needed  for  each  division  for  each 
month,  and  by  returning  the  blanks  to  the  telegraph  office  each 
night  the  receiving  operator  can  tabulate  at  once  without  extra 
work  or  delay.  After  having  a  few  days'  reports  recorded,  he 
will  be  less  likely  to  make  errors,  because  he  will  have  some 
general  figures  to  guide  him. 
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Of  course  the  question  of  working  out  the  tractive  effort 
hours  in  the  despatcher's  office  is  optional.  However,  this  is 
the  only  basis  upon  which  the  real  measure  of  efficiency  can  be 
determined.  Actual  experience  has  shown  that  by  the  use  of 
conversion  tables  such  as  are  given  herewith,  the  time  required 
for  such  conversion  is  nominal  Fifteen  or  20  minutes  is  enough 
for  this  work  on  a  division  with  about  forty  freight  engines  of 
four  or  five  different  tractive  efforts.  It  should,  of  course,  be 
understooil  that  such  a  table  would  be  needed  for  each  different 
size  locomotive  on  the  division,  but  by  grouping  all  the  loco- 
motives of  the  same  size,  and  adding  their  various  delays,  and 
making  one  conversion  for  the  total  instead  of  for  each  item, 
considerable  time  may  be  saved. 

The  part  of  the  work  requiring  the  most  time  is  getting  those 
who  make  up  the  details  to  correctly  account  for  the  full  time. 
It  is  essential  to  know  what  every  engine  is  doing  each  hour  out 
of  the  24.  The  expense  of  preparing  such  a  report  would  not 
generally  be  more,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  less,  than  that 
of  preparing  the  present  conglomerate  mass  of  locomotive  data. 
The  expense  of  the  additional  work  (if  it  is  found  to  be  addi- 
tional) will  depend  on  whether,  under  local  conditions,  it  can  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  present  force,  or  whether  occasionally  an 
extra  clerk  may  have  to  be  put  on  to  take  care  of  it  In  the 
division  office  where  the  tabulation  and  summarization  is  made 
it  should  not  require  (assuming  an  assignment  of  approximately 
40  freight  engines  and  the  running  of  25  to  30  trains  per  day) 
over  5  or  6  hours  of  the  lime  of  a  bright  boy  who  knows  how 
to  make  additions  quickly  and  accurately. 

Let  any  officer  distributing  power  between  several  divisions 
ask  a  division  superintendent  about  October  1 :  "How  many 
engines  can  you  spare?"  The  information  he  would  get  in 
response  to  such  a  query  would  not  relieve  much  of  a  con- 
gestion. If  there  is  a  congestion  to  relieve,  he  must  arbitrarily 
order  engines  away  from  some  division.  Which  division  he 
shall  take  the  engines  from  is  largely  a  matter  of  guessing  on 
his  part,  because  of  the  lack  of  sufficient  current  data  to  enable 
him  to  act  with  definite  knowledge;  and  unless  he  orders  speci- 
fically by  engine  numbers,  selecting  engines  which  are  known  to 
be  in  good  condition,  the  chances  are  that  the  division  receiving 
the  power  will  really  be  burdened  by  having  to  haul  the  engines 
received  "dead"  to  the  shops  for  repairs. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  officer  a  railway  with  men  who 
see  things  exactly  alike;  and  in  many  ways  this  probably  is  a 
good  thing;  but  it  is  not  impossible  or  impractical  to  prepare 
a  report  as  suggested  and  show  just  what  is  done  with  the 
motive  power,  so  that  the  chief  despatcher,  trainmaster,  super- 
intendent, general  superintendent  and  general  manager  have 
before  them  each  day  the  details  or  the  summarized,  results.  All 
having  similar  information,  each  can  draw  his  own  conclu- 
sions from  an  analysis  of  the  data^    |^  hgw^yet.  <W,fl^  """'* 
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of  th«  officers  are  of  the  class  that  do  not  believe  in  theorizing  from 
statistics — preferring  to  tlieorize  from  practical  observation  or  ex- 
perience, probably  because  of  past  failures  to  reconcile  statis- 
tical data — this  should  not  prevent  us  from  preparing  the  data 
so  as  to  reflect  the  real  situatioa  The  officer  preferring  to 
theorize  from  practical  experience  is  not  to  be  censured,  because 
he  has  probably  been  working  with  disjointed  and  unreliable 
statistics. 

My  idea  is  that  with  a  comprehensive,  correlated  and  relia- 
ble report  the  practical  man  will  be  able  to  agree  with  the  so- 
called  theorist;  the  real  trouble  having  been  that  the  theorist 
has  to  take  the  figures  given  him  at  their  face  value,  while  the 
practical  man  knows  they  are  unreliable;  having  perhaps  pre- 
pared them  himself  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  data  is 
reliable,  and,  if  it  is,  has  the  efficient  and  sincere  officer  any- 
thing'to  fear  by  letting  the  facts  go  to  headquarters?  No  I  I 
believe  further  that  is  no  better  way  for  the  new  or  inexperi- 
enced superintendent  to  attain  efficiency  than  by  having  it 
understood   down   the   line   that   he   will   stand   for   almost   any- 


service.  Again,  there  is  a  congestion  to  clear  quickly,  they  will 
give  widely  varying  answers  to  the  questions  whether  there 
should  be  a  reduction  or  increase  of  tonnage  per  train ;  whether 
engine  crews  should  be  pooled  or  assigned ;  whether  the  engine 
house  or  shop  facilities  or  force,  or  both,  are  adequate  for  the 
present  or  for  additional  power;  whether  the  coaling  and  water 
facilities  are  adequate  for  present  or  additional  power ;  whether 
the  track  conditions  are  such  that  they  would  warrant  a  higher 
speed  if  the  tonnage  per  train  were  reduced ;  whether  the  side 
track  facilities  are  adequate  for  the  present  number  of  trains 
or  more ;  whether  it  is  advisable  to  run  freight  train  in  "fleets" 
or  to  string  them  out,  the  answer  in  each  case  depending  on  the 
individual's  opinion  as  to  whether 
of  trains  would  be  increased  o 
as  to  whether  delays  to  power  a 
or  decreased ;  and  whether  double  heading  < 
division  is  economical. 

I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  local  man  with  data,  kept 
during  dull  as  well  as  busy  periods,  and  competent  along  the 
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thing  except  deliberate  misrepresentation  or  the  rendering  of 
misleading  reports.  To  ignore  or  wink  at  these  things  will  in 
time  be  his  undoing. 

Can  we  not,  then,  sum  up  the  matter  of  reports  as  follows ; 
Will  the  report  be  of  value  to  anyone?  Can  It  be  prepared  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  of  value  to  more  than  one  officer  or  depart- 
ment? If  it  is  worth  while  making  at  all,  it  is  worth  while 
making  carefully,  a  check  being  provided  to  assume  its  ac- 
curacy and  provision  being  made  for  tabulation  or  graphic 
charts  that  will  disclose  its  true  significance.  An  explanation 
or  analysis  should  be  made  by  the  parly  directly  interested  in 
the  data  which  should  correspond  with  what  the  data  shows. 
If  it  does  not,  the  basis  of  the  report  is  wrong,  the  reports  them- 
selves are  wrong,  or  the  analysis  is  wrong.  It  should  not  take 
long  to  find  the  real  trouble. 

Many  able  railway  men  hold  diametrically  opposite  views 
with  reference  to  the  methods  which  should  be  pursued  to  ob<, 
tain  given  results  under  given  conditions.  For  example,  they 
differ   widely   as  to   what   type  of  engine  is  best   for  any  given 


lines  suggested,  would  be  able  definitely  to  answer  many  of 
these  questions  and  defend  his  answers;  and  that  he  frequently 
would  be  able  to  put  a  monetry  value  opposite  to  most  items, 
enabling  a  proper  deduction  to  be  made  to  the  best  place  to 
spend  money  to  operate  more  economically ;  and  this  is  of  course, 
the  real  object  of  keeping  such  data.  A  few  moment's  study  of 
such  information  would  enable  a  superintendent  to  know  what 
is  being  done  with  his  power;  what  the  train  and  engine  mile- 
age amounts  to ;  how  the  trains  are  getting  over  the  road  as  a 
whole ;  and  thus  keep  his  attention  on  the  principal  variable  fac- 
tors in  his  transportation  expense.  By  tabulating  the  data,  a 
ready  comparison  may  be  made  of  each  factor  and  any  unusual 
conditions  affecting  the  general  results  may  readily  be  located 
and  its  bearing  on  the  whole  situation  determined.  The  fact 
that  there  are  so  many  factors  involved,  lo  my  mind  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  correctly  producing  Ihem  and  comparing 
definite  data,  rather  than  to  make  a  rough  guess  or  to  depend 
on  recollection  of  details.  Can  there  be  any  question  about  the 
wisdom  of  a  division  officer  having  boiled-down-  facts  promptly 
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placed  before  him  so  that  he  can  at  a  glance  know  the  following: 
Per  cent  of  time  the  power  is  utilized  between  ter- 

Per  cent.  o(  time  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  me- 
chanical and  transportation  departments  at  terminals. 

Average  speed  of  trains  between  terminals. 

Total  miles  made  by  locomotives. 

Average  miles  made  by  locomotives  including  and  ex- 
cluding those  in  shops. 

Effect  of  delays  due  to  the  meeting  of  trains  on  the 
average  miles  per  hour  between  terminals,  or  of  any 
other  of  the  various  jactors  that  may  be  kept  covering 
unusual   local   conditions. 

A  sample  of  the  results  which  can  be  quickly  shown  is  given 
below ;  this  may  be  worked  out  daily,  weekly  or  monthly,  as 
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AH  of  this  information  and  more  can  readily  be  compiled 
by  a  clerk  between  midnight  and  7  ;00  a.  m.  from  such  a  report 
as  is  outlined  in  this  article,  so  that  a  division  officer  can  readily 
locate  the  particular  item  in  the  operation  of  his  division, 
which  is  varying  or  has  a  vital  bearing  on  the  cost  or  net 
results. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  record  to  either  the  practical  man, 
«r  to  the  so-called  theorist,  is  that  it  would  enable  him  quickly 
to  demonstrate  the  value  or  lack  of  value  of  any  particular  plan 
tried  on  a  division.  Local  conditions  are  so  dissimilar  that 
comparisons  between  divisions  are  apt  to  be  valueless;  but  this 
record  could  be  made  of  inestimable  value  as  a  means  of  com- 
-paring  the  division  wiih  itself;  and  doubtless  in  many  instances 
it  would  surprise  an  officer  whose  recommendations  for  im- 
provements had  been  acted  on  to  find  that  the  additional  facili- 
ties afforded  had  so  slight  a  bearing  on  the  final  results  that  in 
the  light  of  more  complete  data  it  would  have  been  better  to 
liave  applied  the  money  in  some  other  direction. 

There  are  times  on  all  roads  when  the  maximum  business  is 
offering  and  all  facilities  are  being  taxed  to  their  limit,  that 
questions  of  vital  import  arise  with  reference  to  the  method 
by  which  the  maximum  tonnage  may  be  moved  within  a  given 
time,  and  while  there  can  be  no  question  that  full  tonnage  trains 
is  the  direction  toward  which  operating  officers  must  look  to 
■obtain  economy,  there  must  be  a  happy  medium,  and  this  happy 
medium  cannot  be  the  same  over  all  divisions.  Each  division 
must  be  treated  as  a  unit  and  its  peculiarities  taken  into  ac- 
count if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained;  and  such  infor- 
mation as  I  have  indicated,  in  the  hands  of  any  one  competent 
to  analyze  it,  woaM  quickly  indicate  the  proper  procedure. 
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To  show  how  such  knowledge  may  be  used  to  determine  the 

best  plan  to  follow,  let  us  assume  the  following  conditions; 

Division,  100  milei  long. 

Freight  engines,  average  2S.0O0  lbs.  tractive  efiort. 

Dead  freigbl  nling,   1.000  gross  tons. 

Average  delay  to  power  al  eafh  diviaion  lerminal.'  12  hours. 

Question:  Would  a  reduction  of  tonnage  to  800  tons,  or  30 
per  cent,  enabling  trains  to  make  an  average  speed  of  IS 
m.  p.  h.  between  terminals,  result  in  an  increase  or  a  decrease 
in  the  gross  ton-miles  moved  per  day  per  locomotive  in  the  di- 
rection of  traffic;  their  being  no  change  in  the  average  delay  at 
terminals? 

Answer:  A  decrease  of  3,600  gross  ton-miles  moved  per  day, 
or  over  6  per  cent,  would  ensue. 

Question :  Would  there  be  an  increase  or  decrease  in  loco- 
motive miles  per  day? 

Answer:    An  average  increase  of  16  miles,  or  over  14  per 


It  is  quite  evident  that  unless 
lielay  to  power  is  obtained  concur 
oi  such  a  practice,  the  expense  i 
there  will  be  an  actual  decrease 
«ver.  a  reduction  of  terminal  delay 
lighter  tonnage  while  on  the  road  ; 
«onsumed  between  terminals,  let  us 
with  all  conditions  the  same  as  in 
-cept  an  average  terminal  delay  of  10  hours  instead  of  12  hours. 

Question :    With  a  reduction  of  800  tons,  an  average  speed  of 


men,  fuel,  oil,  water,  supplies,  proportion  of  loss  and  damage, 
wrecks,  etc.,  amounts  to  35  cents  per  train  mile,  then  the  ad- 
ditional train  miles,  36,  would  cost  $12.60  more  per  day  per 
locomotive,  which  amount  deducted  from  the  increased  gross 
earnings  per  day  leaves  a  balance  of  $1.44  net  per  day. 

To  illustrate  that  these  same  percentages  of  variation  do  not 
apply  lo  a  division  of  a  different  length,  1  have  worked  out  in 
the  accompanying  table  the  same  kind  of  a  comparison  on  a 
division  150  miles  in  length. 

lOO.Uile  Division.  150-Mile  Division. 


Average 
cninal  Delaj 


mi^'l  S^lajr. 


Daily  _.. 
""jfiect" 


material  reduction  in  terminal 

irrently  with   the   inauguration 

ill  materially  increase,  and 

1  the  movement.  If,  how-  ' 
:an  be  effected  by  reason  of 
id  a  shortening  of  the  time 
see  how  it  would  work  out 
the  preceding  example,  i 
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January  I,  1»10. 
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15  m.  p.  h.  between  terminals  and  an  average  terminal  delay  of 
10  hours,  would  there  be  an  increase  or  decrease  in  gross  ton- 
miles  per  day  per  locomotive  as  compared  with  the  full  tonnage 
trains,  10  m.  p.  h.  speed  and  12  hours  terminal  delay? 

Answer:  An  increase  of  3,600  gross  tons  one  mile,  or  over 
■6  per  cent. 

Question :    Would  there  be  an  increase  or  decrease  in  loco- 


Answer  :    An 


Would  there  be 

per  day  ? 
erage 


of  36  miles, 


■  33   I 


Question:  In  the  case  just  cited,  would  the  increased  ex- 
pense of  train  mileage  equal  or  exceed  the  increased  revenue 
produced  by  the  locomotive  per  day. 

Answer:  This  of  course  depends  on  the  average  earnings 
per  net  ton-mile  and  the  expense  per  train  mile  after  elimi- 
nating overhead  expense  and  fiKcd  charges. 

If  we  assume  average  earnings  of  9  mills  per  net  ton-mile, 
and  that  the  nel  ton-mileage  on  the  road  is  43  per  cent,  of  the 
gross,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  average  earnings  per  gross  ton- 
mile  of  $.00387.  or  3.9  mills,  3.600  gross  tons  one  mile  would, 
at  the  rate  of  3.9  mills  per  gross  ton.  equal  an  increased  earning 
of  $14,04  per  day,  this  being  based  only  on  the  traffic  moving 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  volume  of  movement. 

Suppose  the  expense  for  wages  of  engineers,  firemen,  train- 


A  comparison  of  the  condition  of  motive  power  is  also  of 
considerable  value  and  below  is  shown  a  method  which  appeals 
lo  me  as  of  value  in  this  respect,  in  that  it  shows  not  only 
the  number  of  locomotives,  but  the  total  tractive  effort  thereof. 
The  report  should  be  compiled  from  data  prepared  by  the  me- 
chanical department  as  to  the  physical  condition  of  each  loco- 
motive on  the  first- of  each  month  showing:  Good  for  12 
months ;  good  for  6  months ;  good  for  3  months ;  in  service  need- 
ing heavy  repairs;  in  service  needing  light  repairs;  waiting  shops 
for  heavy  repairs ;  waiting  shops  for  hght  repairs ;  in  shops 
undergoing  repairs  and  condemned. 

An  analysis  of  the  report  shows  that  with  an  increase  of 
the  equivalent  of  6  engines  with  an  aggregate  tractive  effort  of 
300,000  lbs.,  or  10.9  per  cent.,  there  is  1,1  per  cent,  less  power 
available  for  service;  there  is  46  per  cent,  more  in  the  shops 
and  207.3  per  cent,  more  held  outside  of  shops  awaiting  heavy 
repairs.  If.  under  these  conditions  during  January  En  increase 
15  per  cent,  in  gross  ton-miles  was  moved,  it  would 
idicate  an  increased  utilization  of  the  power;  or.  if 
was  not  moved  as  well  as  last  year,  it  would  clearly 
point  out  that  all  of  the  increased  power  acquired  by  the  pur- 
chase of  new  engines  and  some  of  the  old  power  had  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  increase  in  bad  order  power,  and,  therefore,  that 
really  a  smaller  amount  of  power  was  available  for  service. 
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H.  W.  Belnap,  chief  inspector  of  safety  appliances,  has  made 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  report  on  the  de- 
railment of  passenger  train  No.  28  on  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh,  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  August  13,  in  which 
4  trainmen  were  killed  and  22  trainmen  and  3H  passengers  were 
injured,  17  of  the  injured  trainmen  being  dining-car  or  sleep- 
ing-car employees.  This  accident  was  reported  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gaxeite  September  15,  page  502.  We  give  the  principal 
facts  brought  out  by  Mr.  Belnap  which  were  not  given  in  our 
earlier  account.  The  account  primed  September  15  says  that 
the  two  engines,  backing  from  Fort  Wayne  west  to  get  the 
disabled  train,  were  slopped  at  a  point  near  where  the  derail- 
ment afterward  occurred  and  that  both  of  the  engine  crews 
looked  over  the  layout  at  that  place.  Mr.  Bel  nap's  report 
makes  no  mention  of  this.  He  is  silent  also  as  to  the  testi- 
mony to  the  effect  that  (ire  was  flying  from  the  brakeshoes  at 
the  rear  of  the  train  just  before  the  derailment  The  report 
gives  many  particulars  of  the  location  and  circumstances,  but 
for  the  lack  of  a  diagram  these  cannot  be  made  clear  to  one 
unfamiliar  with  the  location. 

The  company  reported  the  accident  by  telegraph  on  the  14th 
and  safety  appliance  inspectors  Smith,  Coutts  and  Archer  ar- 
rived at  the  place  the  next  morning.  The  representatives  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  acted  jointly  with  the 
railroad  commission  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Belnap  took  part  in  a 
hearing  held  September  7.  The  testimony  of  engineman  Ma- 
lone,  who  had  charge  of  the  leading  engine,  and  who  was  badly 
injured,  was  taken  in  a  hospital,  September  13,  by  Commissioner 
Payne  and  Chief  Inspector  Scott  of  the  state  commission. 

The  train  had  traveled  the  last  36  miles  in  33  minutes  and 
it  is  scheduled  over  this  part  of  the  road  at  the  rate  of  124 
miles  in  two  hours. 

The  two  eastern -division  engines  were  sent  west  from  Fort 
Wayne  by  order  of  the  assistant  trainmaster  (whose  name  is 
not  given).  Enginentan  Malone  in  his  testimony  said  that 
the  depot  master  came  to  the  engine  and  gave  him  the  order. 
Maione  asked  for  a  pilot  and  the  depot  master  said  "all  right." 
Later,  at  the  office,  Malone  asked  "Mr.  Richardson"  (title  not 
given)  for  a  pilot,  and  he  said  that  none  was  needed.  At  this 
point  the  testimony  seems  to  indicate  that  the  engines  went 
west  for  a  part  of  the  way  on  the  eastbound  track,  but  there 
is  no  explanation  of  this,  and  the  statement  is  not  clear.  Ma- 
lone had  not  been  over  this  part '  of  the  road  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  the  other  engineman  not  since  September,  1910.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  only  formal  information  which 
had  been  given  to  Malone,  as  to  the  crossover  which  must  be 
passed  at  reduced  speed,  was  a  bulletin  order  which  he  had 
signed  ten  days  previous.  His  testimony  indicates  that  he  had 
forgotten  about  this  order ;  but  he  must  have  had  some  notion 
of  the  situation,  for  he  says  that  to  his  fireman,  .who  had  been 
over  the  road  "a  little  while  previously,"  he  said,  "What  do 
you  know  about  this  track?"  The  fireman  replied,  "It  is  all 
right  to  Broadway  and  fifteen  miles  an  hour  from  there  in 
[to  Fort  Wayne]."  It  is  impossible  to  make  out  from  the 
report  whether  this  information  given  by  the  fireman  was  or 
was  not  correct.  Malone  says  that  he  shut  off  steam  and  tried 
the  air  approaching  the  "Junction."  The  location  of  the  Junc- 
tion, however,  is  not  clearly  indicated  and  this  testimony  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  indefinite. 

Mr.  Belnap  here  goes  into  a  long  discussion  of  the  rules  for 
testing  air  brakes  and  finds  that  the  test  made  when  these  en- 
gines were  coupled  to  the  train  was  not  thorough,  and  that 
the  road  does  not  require  enginemen  to  make  a  running  lest— 
that  is,  to  test  the  brakes  after  the  train  has  run  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  starting  point.  He  concludes  that  "no  one  has 
any  positive  knowledge"  as  to  whether  or  not  this  train  had 
air  brakes  in  good  working  condition.  At  the  same  time  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  was  any  failure  of  air  brakes, 


or  that,  if  there  was  such  failure,  it  contributed  to  the  disaster. 
Malone  says  that  he  applied  the  emergency  brakes  when  he  savr 
the  sharp  curve  ahead  of  him,  but  apparently  this  was  too  late 
to  be  of  any  benefit.  (Nothing  is  said  in  the  government  re- 
port as  to  the  testimony  of  the  surviving  fireman  of  the  second 
engine,  that  he  warned  his  engineman  of  the  excessive  speed 
approaching  the  crossover,  and  that  the  engineman  signaled  to 
the  leading  engine  to  slacken  speed.)  There  was  no  slow- 
board  to  indicate  approach  to  this  short  temporary  crossover ; 
but  the  practice  of  the  road  is  said  to  be  to  set  up  slow-boards, 
where  the  route  is  in  any  way  obscure  or  difficult  to  locate. 
Although  order  No.  83,  requiring  low  speed  at  this  point,  had 
been  issued  August  1,  and  signed  for  by  these  engineman  eleven 
days  before  the  accident,  there  was  another  order,  No.  86,  lo- 
go into  effect  on  the  day  following  the  accident,  which  was 
signed  for  by  these  men  only  about  three  hours  before  the 
disaster  happened.  According  to  this  later  order  (evidently 
announcing  change  in  tracks),  schedule  speed  was  to  be  al- 
lowed at  the  place  of  the  accident  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  14th. 

This  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  is  equipped  with  auto- 
inatic  block  signals,  but,  because  of  the  track  elevation  work 
a  short  section,  including  the  point  where  the  derailment  oc- 
curred, is  worked  by  the  manual  block  system. 

The  speed  of  the  train  is  believed  to  have  been  65  miles  an 
hour.  Several  six-wheel  trucks  were  "buried  entirely  in  the 
rock  ballast."  To  the  steel  cars  can  be  attributed  the  fact  that 
not  a  passenger  tost  his  life  and  only  one  was  seriously   in- 

Mr.  Belnap's  conclusions  are  that  the  engineman  in  control 
of  the  train  was  unfamiliar  with  the  track;  that  he  failed  to 
observe  the  low  speed  rules;  that  no  signal  or  slow-board  was 
provided  to  indicate  the  location  of  the  short  crossover  and 
therefore  that  the  signals  and  rules  were  not  adequate ;  that 
there  was  no  official  knowledge  that  employees  regularly  and 
promptly  acknowledged  bulletin  notices  by  their  signatures ;  that 
the  air  brake  tests  are  not  adequate;  that  in  this  case  the  air 
brake  testing  rules  were  not  properly  complied  with ;  that 
notice  of  conditions  like  these  here  found  should  be  given  by 
train  orders  and  slow-boards ;  that  enginemen  should  not  be 
required  or  permitted  to  run  engines  of  passenger  trains  over 
unfamiliar  tracks  except  with  a  competent  pilot ;  and  that  all- 
steel  passenger  cars  should  be  required  to  be  used  in  high 
speed  trains  "at  the  earliest  practicable  date."  He  also  repeats 
his  recommendation,  made  in  the  case  of  the  derailment  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  July,  that  automatic  stops  should  be  in- 
stalled generally,  and  that  on  high  speed  tracks  not  having  au- 
tomatic stops  trains  should  be  signaled  to  proceed  over  a  short 
'  only  after  they  have  been  brought  to  a  stoo. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    NOTES. 

The  Railways  Standing  Committee  of  Victoria  has  recommended 
to  the  legislative  assembly  the  extension  of  the  Swan  Hill  Rail- 
way through  Hyah  to  Piangil,  about  29  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$420,500.  It  is  said  that  the  line  will  ultimately  be  continued 
to  Narrong,  near  the  junction  of  the  Murray  and  Murrunbidgee 
railways,  so  as  to  serve  the  Balranald  district  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Final  plans  for  the  extension  of  a  branch  of  the  Central  of 
Brazil  Railway  which  will  connect  the  station,  G.  Portella,  on 
that  railway  with  Vassouras  on  the  Spaucahy  Railway,  also  for 
the  extension  of  a  short  line  to  Itacurussa  have  been  approved. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  extensions  on  the  Cen- 
tral is  to  be  a  branch  to  Monte  Claros,  37  miles  long,  and  to 
cost  $800,000.  Twenty-one  miles  of  the  line  running  north  from 
Lafayette  are  to  be  changed  to  broad  gage  in  accordance  with 
the  general  plans  for  the  sUndardization  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Central  of  Brazil  running  into  th^stlit^9i^^fax  Geraes 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Ii  i 
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SWEDISH   STEEL. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Railroad  Club,  held  on 
the  evening  of  Friday,  October  20,  A.  R.  Roy  read  a  paper  on 
Swedish  Steels,  the  intent  of  which  was  to  show  the  superiority 
of  that  brand  of  steel  over  others  on  the  market.  The  early 
portion  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  an  historical  stateinent 
of  the  development  of  irons  and  steels  ending  with  data  showing 
the  high  regard  with  which  Swedish  steels  have  been  held  in 
the  markets  of  the  world  for  the  past  one  hundred  and  seventy 

Nature  gave  Sweden  the  best  iron  ores  in  the  world.  It 
would  appear  that  the  chemical  amalgams  inherent  in  the  ore 
in  the  state  of  nature  are  such  that  when  the  ore  is  worked 
it  imparts  to  the  final  product  qualities  not  to  be  found  in 
other  irons,  although  much  of  this  amalgam  is  apparently 
eliminated  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  The  most  recent  dis- 
covery appears  to  be  that  vanadium  is  found  present  in  the 
natural  ore.  Analysis  of  Swedish  iron  shows  no  trace  of 
vanadium.  It  is  possible  that  the  heat  in  the  furnace  eliminates 
all  trace  of  vanadium,  but  not  before  it  has  imparted  to  the 
iron  the  purity  that  makes  the  ore  of  Sweden  so   famous. 

Charcoal,  the  purest  fuel,  is  used  in  Sweden  of  necessity,  as 
Sweden  has  no  coal  beds  of  her  own.  It  may  be  unfortunate 
for  the  wealth  of  Sweden's  iron  masters  that  there  is  no  coal 
handy  for  use,  but  it  is  a  decided  advantage  to  the  world  in 
general.  Could  Sweden  use  coal  in  her  furnaces  the  chances 
are  that  the  quality  of  her  iron  would  deteriorate.  By  using 
charcoal  the  gases  that  are  impregnated  into  the  molten  fluid 
steel  by  the  employment  of  coal  or  coke  is  completely  avoided. 
Naturally,  a  steel  is  produced  that  is  much  purer  than  any  that 
can  be  made  with  coke  or  coal,  as  is  the  custom  in  other  coun- 
tries. Further,  large  quantities  of  iron  are  never  produced  at 
a  time.  The  largest  converters  have  a  capacity  of  not  more 
than  2'/i  to  12  tons,  while  in  America  and  England  there  are 
converters  with  treble  the  capacity.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  greater  care  is  taken  in  the  manufacture  and  there  is  a 
more  even  quality  and  homeogeneity  in  the  steel  produced  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  is  easier  to  boil  more  thoroughly  a 
small  quantity  of  matter  than  a  larger  one — and  boil  it  evenly 
through  and  through.  Greater  care  is  taken  in  Sweden  in 
manufacturing,  because  the  use  of  charcoal  necessarily  pro- 
hibits producticn  on  a  large  scale;  therefore,  quality  not  quan- 
tity is  Sweden's  principal  aim. 

Discuision. — Very  little  was  added  in  the  discussion  in  regard 
to  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  Swedish  steels. 
Much  was  said  as  to  their  high  qualities  in  a  general  way.  but 
nothing  as  1o  the  metallurgical  methods  pursued  in  order  to 
attain  those  qualities.  Attention  was  6r5t  called  to  the  develop- 
ment of  American  steels,  and  it  was  asserted  that  these  were 
equal  to  any  in  the  world,  and  that  American  manufacturers 
could  turn  out  an  unequalled  product  if  they  were  given  the 
time  and  were  paid  for  their  labor.  There  was  a  time  when 
crucible  steel  was  the  only  kind  that  was  considered  lit  to  put 
in  a  firebox,  but  this  limitation  has  long  since  been  swept  away. 
First  the  acid  open-hearth  steel  came  in  and  then  the  basic,  and 
though  the  latter  process  is  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  to  the 
former,  no  discrimhiation  is  made  in  specifications,  by  at  least 
one  large  road,  against  the  basic  steel.  Processes  of  steel  mak- 
ing have  been  so  improved  that  good  steel  is  now  made  from 
poor  materials.  Naturally  the  best  ores  are  mined  first,  but 
with  the  development  of  furnace  practice  the  proper  ores  are 
coming  into  use. 

It  is  probable  that  Sweden  can  continue  to  produce  her  pres- 
ent output  indelinilely,  though  an  increase  up  to  the  furnace 
capacities  of  those  of  the  United  States  will  be  out  of  the 
question,  unless  the  electric  furnace  is  developed  to  a  point  of 
economical  operation.  Some  electrical  furnaces  are  being  intro- 
duced. As  a  contrast  between  the  capacities  of  the  Swedish 
furnaces  and  those  of  the  United   Stales  where  capacities   of 


the  Swedish  furnaces  can  rarely 
melt  more  than  12  tons.  The  metal  is  cast  in  small  ingots  and 
the  crop  ends  average  35  per  cent.,  so  that  only  the  very  best 
portion  of  an  exceedingly  high  grade  metal  is  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket. This  is  shown  by  the  small  sizes  of  Swedish  billets  that 
are  available.  The  greatest  length  obtainable  of  a  Lancashire 
bar  measuring  5  in.  x  5  in.  is  3  ft.,  and  if  the  highest  grade 
of  Swedish  iron  is  to  be  obtained  the  specifications  must  not 
merely  call  for  Swedish  iron,  but  Swedish  Lancashire  bar. 

Ihe  real  value  of  Swedish  steel  is  shown  in  the  service  that 
can  be  obtained  from  it  in  construction  work  and  in  the  abuse 
which  it  can  stand  at  the  hands  of  unskilled  blacksmiths  with- 
out being  ruined.  In  construction  work  its  economic  value  is 
shown  by  the  speed  with  which  drilling  can  be  done,  as  com- 
pared with  other  steels.  A  speaker  estimated  a  saving  of  33^ 
per  cent,  in  the  lime  of  drilling,  and  this  when  multiplied  by  a 
large  number  of  drills  may  mean  the  difference  between  profit 
and  loss  o 


REPORT    ON    UNIFORM,  CLASSIFICATION. 


uniform  classification  of  freight  and  simpli- 
fication of  tariffs  made  a  report  to  the  national  convention  of  rail- 
way commissioners  at  Washington,  October  II,  which  sets  forth 
the  situation  in  regard  to  classification  so  lucidly  that  we  quote 
below  some  paragraphs  from  the  report.  The  chairman  of  this 
committee  is  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  E.  R  Clark.  Il 
will  be  observed  that  the  work  of  the  railways  in  this  difficult 
matter  is  fully  approved. 

The  separate  classifications  now  in  force  have  been  built  up 
through  years  of  operation  in  the  different  classification  terri- 
tories, the  carriers  in  each  territory  considering  particularly  their 
own  interefits  and  acceding  in  numberless  instances  to  the  desires 
or  demands  of  their  patrons. 

In  bringing  about  uniformity  the  prime  interest  of  the  carriers 
is  their  revenue,  to  which,  of  course,  is  added  the  interest  of  eich 
carrier  that  the  shippers  upon  its  line  are  not  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  competing  shippers  on  competitive  railways 
The  shippers  are  interested  in  the  total  of  the  charges  which  the> 
pay  and  in  seeing  that  they  are  not  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  their  competitors. 

At  first  blush  it  might  be  said  that  if  the  railways  would  bring 
about  uniform  classification  entirely  by  reductions  in  charges  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  shippers,  but  .  .  .  it  might  contain  ele- 
ments of  discrimination  against  some  of  them  which  would  be  of 
more  importance  to  them  than  the  measure  of  the  rates  they  pay. 
In  its  1910  convention  this  association  recommended  that  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure 
uniformity  in  classification  .  .  .  The  members  of  your  committee 
have  given  this  matter  much  consideration  and  thought,  and  the 
deeper  we  go  into  the  subject,  the  more  we  appreciate  and  realize 
the  multitude  of  difficulties  that  must  be  met  and  overcome,  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  bringing  into  uniformity  all  of 
the  rules,  regulations,  specifications,  requirements,  minimum 
weights,  and  ratings  contained  in  the  present  classifications  and 
the  multitudes  of  exceptions  thereto. 

We  have  inquired  with  considerable  particularity  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  work  undertaken  and  so  far  accomplished  by  the 
carriers'  committee,  composed  of  three  representatives  from  tach 
of  the  three  classification  territories,  which,  as  we  are  convinced, 
has  been  intelligently,  efficiently  and  industriously  working  in 
good  faith,  to  prepare  for  adoption  by  the  carriers  uniformity  in 
the  particulars  of  rules,  descriptions,  specifications  and  minimum 
weights.  The  carriers'  committee  is  composed  of  men  of  skill 
and  wide  experience  in  classification  matters,  and  if  such  com- 
mittee, working,  as  we  are  convinced  this  connniltec  has  done,  iu 
good  faith  and  industriously,  is  necessarily  emplcyed  for  so  long 
a  period  in  this  work,  it  seems  obvious  that  a  less  experienced 
committee  must  either  take  a  substantfally  greater  time   to  per- 
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form  the  same  work  or  must  do  it  in  a  less  efficient  and  conse- 
quently less  satisfactory  manner  .  .  ,  The  committees  in  charge 
of  the  several  present  classihcations  are  giving  due  consideration 
to  the  provisions  of  the  other  classifications,  and  are  seeking  to 
hring  about  uniformity  in  different  features  and  items  as  changes^ 
are  made.  Every  such  step  contributes  toward  ultimate  uni- 
formity. 

It  is  better  for  all  concerned  to  permit  the  present  plan  of 
action  to  continue  so  long  as  substantial  and  continuing  progress 
is  thus  made,  rather  than  to  now  undertake  to  prepare  and  pre- 
scribe a  uniform  classification.  We  also  think  that  behind  this 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  carriers  there  should  be  the  spur  of  con- 
tinued interest  and  activity  on  the  part  of  all  interested  or  vested 
with  any  authority  in  the  premises,  and  a  definite  understanding, 
that  if  continued,  and  substantial  progress  is  not  made,  the  work 
will  be  undertaken  through  other  means  by  those  having  au- 
thority so  to  do. 

Experiences  of  the  past  justify,  we  think,  the  conclusion  that 
even  if  uniform  classification  were  today  agreed  upon  by  car- 
riers and  shippers,  competitive  influences  and  the  desire  to  get 
traffic  would  very  soon  destroy  the  uniformity  unless  it  were  sup- 
ported by  the  force  of  authority  in  law  to  require  adoption,  main- 
tenance  and  observance   thereof. 

More  or  less  suspicion  lurks  in  the  minds  of  some,  but  it  is 
frequently  found  that  protests  against  proposed  changes  are  based 
in  misunderstandings.  Uniformity  can  never  be  reached  as  the 
result  of  tile  adoption  of  the  views  of  the  extremists  on  either 
side. 

In  the  work  of  preparing  uniformity  of  ratings  many  objec- 
tions tiould  be  averted  if  the  carriers  would  invite  one  represcnta- 


parent  all  alorg  in  recent  years  and  is  apparent  today.  There  is 
yet  much  room  for  improvement,  but  your  committee  is  not  pre- 
pared to  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  form  of  tariffs 
for  the  railroads  of  the  United  States. 

It  uould  contribute  much  to  simplification  if  each  road  would 
arrange  all  of  its  commodity  rates  upon  the  same  commodity  in 
one  tariff. 


IMPROVED    SMOKE    CHART. 


AsBiStani  Wtitei  Mechanic,  Wheeling  &  Lake   Eiie,  BrewBler,  O. 

The  work  of  reducing  the  smoke  from  locomotives  in  Cleve- 
land has  been  carried  on  enthusiastically  by  the  railways  entering 
that  city.  It  was  found,  however,  to  be  very  difficult  to  estimate 
the  percentages  of  smoke  with-  the  Ringleman  smoke  chart,  as  it 
has  to  be  set  up  SO  ft.  from  the  observer,  making  it  practically 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  results  for  the  locomotives,  which 
are  in  motion.  The  improvement  shown  in  the  accompanying  il- 
lustration was  made  by  the  writer.  This  chart  corresponds  to 
the  Ringleman  chart,  but  can  be  held  in  the  hand  while  esti- 
mating, and  gives  all  conditions  of  smoke  from  0  to  100  pCr 
cent.,  instead  of  only  20,  40,  60  and  80  per  cent  as  given  on  the 
Ringleman  chart. 

The  railways  are  co-operating  with  the  city  smoke  inspector, 
and  have  arranged  monthly  meetings  of  the  road  foremen  of  en- 
gines, railway  smoke  inspectors,  and  others  directly  in  charge  of 
locomotive  operation  on  all  the  roads  entering  Cleveland.  The 
ways  and  means  of  smoke  reduction  and  the  general  subject  of 
fuel  ccnsumption  are  taken  up  and  discussed.     The  city  smoke 
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tive  of  the  state  commissions  and  one  representative  of  shippers 
from  each  classification  territory,  together  with  one  reprcECuta- 
tive  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  sit  ivith  the 
committee  .  .  .  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  commiiitc 
views  of  their  constituents  on  certain  phases  of  the  work,  and  of 
keeping  their  several  principals  informed  as  to  the  general  prog- 
ress of  the  work,  while,  at  the  same  time,  equipping  themselves 
to  give  needed  and  dependable  advice  to  their  principals  with  re- 
gard to  the  work  as  a  whole,  or  with  regard  to  certain  features 
of  it  when  such  work  or  such  features  come  up  for  final  adoption. 
We  believe  that  wherever  it  has  been  tried  the  policy  of  intelli- 
gent, fair-minded  representatives  of  contending  parlies  sitting 
down  together,  to  a  temperate  exchange  of  views  has  been  found 
profitable,  and  to  make  for  substantial  progress  and  to  greatly 
reduce  misunderstandings  as  to  purpose,  policy  and  facts. 

A  study  of  this  work  leads  to  the  thought  that  uniformity  m 
classification  can  perhaps  only  be  reached  by  resort  in  some  in- 
stances to  additional  commodity  rates  .  .  .  Your  committee  does 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  suggesting  that  uniform  classifica- 
tion is  impossible,  but  the  work  is  of  much  greater  magnitude 
than  was  at  first  thought  by  anyone.  .  .  We  do  not 
for  recommending   further  legislation  on  this  subjei 


F  TARIFFS. 

The  practice  of  issuing  tariffs  covering  wide  territory  and  ap- 
plicable to  large  volumes  of  traffic  through  joint  agencies  has 
been  followed  for  a  long  time.  A  careful  study  of  the  situation 
leads  to  the  conviction  that  it  would  he  more  harmful  than  help- 
ful if  a  specified  form  of  tariff  were  prcscribid  for  use  by  all 
carriers  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  .  .  Steady  and 
substantial  progress  in  the  simplification  of  tariffs  has  been  ap- 


inspector  is  invited  to  these  meetings  and  enters  into  the  discus- 
sions. The  arrangement  has  worked  out  splendidly  and  con- 
siderable competition  has  been  aroifted  among  the  difTerent 
roads.  The  roads  with  the  best  showing  are  constantly  making 
efforts  to  hold  their  records,  while  those  with  the  poor  records 
are  continually  trying  to  better  them.  This  co-operation  between 
the  city  inspector  and  the  railway  inspectors  puts  the  matter  on 
a  very  smooth  running  basis,  and  there  is  no  friction,  as  every-  ■ 
body  feels  that  each  one  is  doing  the  best  he  can. 

There  is  a  general  smoke  committee  composed  of  the  higher 
railway  and  the  higher  city  officials,  of  which  D.  R.  McBain, 
superintendent  of  motive  power  o(  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 
Southern,  is  chairman.  This  committee  only  meets  occasionally. 
The  accompanying  table  gives  an  average  of  the  smoke  percent- 
ages on  different  railways  entering  Cleveland  for  the  6rst  six 
months  in  1911.  For  obvious  reasons  letters  are  substituted  for 
the  names  cf  the  different  railways. 

AVEIIACE    SUOKI    Pl!ltCE>T»GES— ClEVIUNI..    OhIO. 
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Obsii 


The  construction  of  a  railway  in  Victoria  from  Bairnsdale. 
aliout  170  miles  east  of  Melbourne,  to  Orbost,  about  61  miles,  wilt 
be  commenced  shortly.  The  estimated  cost  is  $l,930,00ft  It 
will   be   the   most   important   railway   recently   built  in   Victoria, 
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THE  DESIGN  OF  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  ABUTMENTS.* 

BY    J.    H.    PHIOR, 
Assisuni  EovnttT.  Chkago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul. 

The  following  paper  gives  the  result  of  an  investigation  or- 
dered by  C.  F.  Loweth,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicaeo,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  and  made  by  the  writer. 

A  railway  bridge  abutment  is  'ordinarily  a  masonry  structure 
which  gives  vertical  support  to  one  end  of  a  steel  span,  and 
at  the  same  time  gives  whatever  lateral  support  is  necessary  to 
the     adjoining    embankment     from     slipping     into     the 


mliankment 


The 

shown 


which  carries  the  Crack  back  to  a  point  wh 
is  of  sufficient  height  to  support  it. 

In  addition  to  conforming  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  structural 
design,  properly  designed  abutments  should  have  the  following 
properties,  which  may  be  called  major  requirements,  because 
they  affect  the   integrity  of  the  structure: 

m,.  The  neatwork  should  be  stable  against  overturning  by 
revolving  on  the  line  k.  Fig.  1,  at  the  intersection  of  the  front 
face  of  the  neatwork  and  footing,  and  should  also  be  safe 
against   crushing   on   the   same   line. 

m,.     The   abutments    should   be   stable   against    sliding,   either 


I  Fig.  1,  in  which  a  is  the  bridge 
horizontal  surface  carrying  the  steel  span 
which  supports  the  embankment'  and  prev 
ward  on  the  bridge 
made  of  such  width 
overturning  o 


I  similar  to  that 
:,  consisting  of  a 
is  the  back  wall 
its  spilling  for- 
of  the  back  wall  b  being 
ill   make   the  back  wall   stable  against 


n  account  of  the  lateral  pressure  R-\  of  the  earth; 

1  body  of  the  neatwork,  and  must  have  sufficient 
base  f  so  that  it  will  also  be  stable  against  overturning  from 
the  lateral  pressure  of  the  earthwork  R-Z;  d  is  the  footing, 
which  must  have  a  base  g  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  vertical 
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loads,    and    offset    h     should    be    large    enough    to    keep    the 
of  the    footing  R-i    within  the  allowable 


pressure 

The  th: 
In  the  u 
slipping 


the 


e  principal  types  are  the  wing,  U,  and  T  abutments, 
ig  abutment  the  wings  keep  the  embankment  from 
o  the  stream.  In  the  U  abutment  the  wings  are 
made  parallel  to  the  track,  thus  giving  the  lateral  support  to 
the  embankment  which  is  rcguired  to  extend  the  embankment 
to  the  bridge  seat.  In  the  T  abutment  the  floor  is  supported 
directly   back  of  the  bridge   seat   by  the  stem  of  the  abutment, 
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by  the  neatwork  sliding  on  the  footing  or  the  footing  sliding 
upon  the  foundation  bed. 

m;.  The  pressure  of  the  toe  of  the  footing  upon  the  foun- 
dation should  not  be  excessive. 

They  should  have  the  following  properties,  among  others, 
which  may  be  called  minor  requiri 

n,.     The  abutments  should  protect  the  bank  against  s 

U;.  The  abutments  should  prevent  the  embankment  drainage 
from  washing  away  the  shoulder  of  the  bank  adjacent  to  the 
back  wall. 

ni.  The  abutments  should  provide  a  joint  which  will  support 
the  track  in  an  easy  and  continuous  manner  from  embankment 
to  superstructure. 

n..     The  abutment  should  be  easily  drained. 

As  by   far   the  greater   number  of  abutments   being  built  arc 


either   of    plain    or    reinforced 
Bridge'  Abutments"  at  present  niea: 
ments  in  concrete  masonry. 

Jn  order  to  compare  the  properti 
ous  types,  it  was  necessary  to  assun 


the    term    "Design  of 
the  design  of  bridge  abut- 
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design   of   ull   types.      Tile    more    important   assiimptions    which 
were  made  for  this  purpose  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  height  of  the  abutment  is  the  distance  frotn  the  base 
of  rail  to  the  natural  ground. 

(2)  Slope  of  till  V/i  to  1. 

(3)  Slope  of  the  natural  ground  away  from  stream  or  bridge 
opening  4  to  1. 

PLAIN    CONCBETE    ABUrMENTS. 

Type  S,.— The  plain  concrete  masonry  abutment  without  re- 
inforcement in  the  back  wall,  type  B„  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The 
cross-section  of  the  abutment,  marked  "section  B  on  the  center 
line  of  track"  is  determined  about  as  follows : 

The  distance  h^  from  the  base  of  rail  to  the  top  of  the  bridge 
seat  a,  is  determined  by  the  depth  required  by  the  floor,  girders 
and  bearings  of  the  superstructure;  and  in  new  work  the  abut- 
ment must  conform  Co  Ihese  dimensions.  The  dimension  e, 
which  is  the  width  of  the  back  wall  at  its  base,  is  taken  as  4/10 
hi  if  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  earthwork  tending 
the  back  wall  is  alone  considered,  or  it  is  taken  at  S/IO  A,  if 
a  slight  further  provisicn  is  made  for  the 
frost  in  (he  bank.  The  width  of  the  bridge  seat  m  is  dctern^ined  by 


or  crushing  on  the  line  k,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  neatwork. 
The  dimension  f  together  with  the  width  of  bridge  seat  m  and 
thickness  of  back  wall  e  having  been  determined,  we  have  the 
choice  of  setting  the  bridge  seat  and  back  wall  vertically  over 
the  rear  edge  of  the  footing,  or  of  locating  the  bridge  seat  and 
back  wall  nearer  the  front  of  the  footing,  thus  decreasing  the 
length  of  our  superstructure  at  the  expense  of  an  increased 
bearing  on  the  toe  of  the  foundation. 
Type  Bj.— Abutment  Bi  Is  similar  to  abutment  type    B„  cx- 


i  o^  Track. 


the  width  required  for  the  superstructure  bearings  plus  whatever 
distance  j  is  required  to  keep  the  bearings  back  far  enough  from 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bridge  seat  to  prevent  the  outside  corner 
of  the  bridge  seat  from  being  sheared  off  In  a  diagonal  direction. 
The  position  of  the  ground  line  and  the  character  of  the 
foundation  determine  the  distance  A,  from  the  base  of  rail  to 
top  of  footing.  If  the  base  of  tlie  neatwork  /  is  made  4/10 
of  the  distance  K,  the  neatwork  is  stable  against  overturning 


The  two  abutments  are   similar  in  other  respects.     The  abut- 
lype  Bi,  is  a  wing  abutment  built  practically  of  plain  con- 
This  type  is  by   far  the  most  widely   used,  and 
is  an  economical  abutment  for  certain  heights. 

Abutments  of  this  type  do  not  cause  the  drainage  i 
wash  away  the  corner  of  the  bank  adjacent  to  the  back  wall 
at  .r  in  Fig.  3,  but  at  the  lower  point  >'  on  the  bank,  where  the 
amount  of  the  drainage  water  Is  greater,  there  seems  to  be  a 
tenilcncy  to  wash  the  portion  of  the  bank  adjacent  to  the  end 
of  the  wing  wall,  and,  therefore,  this  point  is  often  found  pro- 
tected by  loose  rip-rap. 

Type  Bi.  The  U  abutment  of  plain  concrete  masonry,  type 
R,.  is  shown  in  Fig.  H.  This  abutment  is  designed  with  the 
side  walls,  c,  long  enough  to  provide  for  an  embankment  slope 
of  1%  to  1,  as  experience  shows  that  the  slopes  at  the  end  of 
the  embankment  cannot  be  made  much  steeper  than  the  side 
slopes  of  the  same  embankment.  This  lengthening  of  the  side 
walls  results  in  making  the  neatwork  yardage  for  abutment  Bj 
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grealer  than  for  abutment  Bj.  This  difference  in  yardage  in 
the  neatwork  is  overcome  by  the  lower  foundation  costs  of 
abutment  Bi  so  that  Ihc  total  cost  of  abutment  Bi  is  somewhat 
less  than  abutment   Bj   for  heights  over  23   ft. 

Typf  Bf  An  examination  of  section  B,  Fig.  3,  shows  that  it 
is  more  diflicnlt  to  make  provision  in  an  abutment  to  resist  the 
lateral  forces  ^,  and  f,  tending  to  overturn  the  abutment  than 
it  is  to  tahe  care  of  the  vertical  loads  p,  and  !•,.  The  lateral 
forces  are  exceeded  in    magnitude  by  the   vertical   forces,  but 


type  B,  by  the  distance  from  c  to  i,  in  Fig.  4,  lo  which  the  fill 
extends  in  front  of  the  abutment.  In  order  to  gel  the  abut- 
ment B,  on  the  same  basis  for  comparison  as  the  other  abut- 
ments, it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  cost  of  abutment  Bi  the 
cost  of  extending  the  superstructure  so  as  to  permit  the  loca- 
tion of  the  abutment  to  be  moved  from  z  to  j,.  As  shown  in 
the  table  herewith,  this  element  of  cost  is  an  important  item, 
amounting  to  59  per  cent,  of  the  total. 


.   7-ota'  Sp!,r,  Lc/7, 


Type  C,.  The  reinforced  concrete  wing  abutment  type  C,, 
shown  in  F'ig.  5,  is  similar  to  the  abutment  type  B,  except  that 
it  is  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  instead  of  plain  ■con- 
crete. If  the  abutment  is  properly  proportioned,  the  curtain 
wall  r,  can  not  be  pushed  outward  by  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  earthwork  without  carrying  with  it  the  buttresses  c,  and 
without  lifting  the  slab  d  from  the  pile  foundations  and  also 
lifting  the  entire  weight  of  the  earth  which  rests  vertically  on 
the  slab  d.     At  the  frcnl  of  the  abutment,  the  curtain  wall  C;  is 


Pig.  5 — Type  C,;   Reinforced  Concrete  Counterfort  Abutment. 

the  vertical  forces  are  directly  opposed  by  the  equal  and  i);i- 
posite  reaction  on  the  foundation,  whereas  no  such  equal  rii  I 
opposite  reaction  can  be  placed  on  the  line  p,  continued,  which 
shows  the  direction  and  location  of  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
earthwork.  As  a  consequence  it  would  seem  that  a  consider- 
able economy  could  be  elTecled  in  a  design  in  which  the  lateral 
forces  />,  and  f  w'ere  eliminated  or  greatly  diminished.  In 
abutment  B;,  Fig.  4.  little  provision  is  made  for  resisting  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  earthwork.  Instead,  provision  is  made 
for  diminishing  the  lateral  pressure  by  omitting  the  wings  and 
allowing  the  bank  to  spill  around  in  front  of  the  abutment. 
Abutment  type  B,  consists,  as  shown  in  the  elevation  and  Sec- 
tion B,  of  two  short  piers,  which  carry  a  beam  c-l,  the  top  of 
which  form?  the  bridge  seal  a.  The  earthwork  is  kept  off  ihe 
bridge  seat  by  the  back  wall  b„  and  the  side  walls  br  The 
hank  is  permitted  to  run  around  in  front  of  the  abutment  lo 
the  point  z  where  the  natural  slope  of  the  till  intersects  the 
ground  line. 

If  an  abutment  type  B,  and  an  abutment  type  B,  were  so 
Irjc.-'ted  as  to  have  their  bridge  seats  in  the  same  position,  the 
ab-.!tment  B,  would  give  a  smaller  waterway  than  the  abutment 


Fig.   6 — Type   C,;    Reinforced   Concrets   U   Abutment   Pilled; 
Long  Sidewalle. 

given  a  horizontal  offset  c,  as  shown  in  section  E-E  to  provide 
for  the  bridge  seat  a.  The  curtain  wall  is  carried  up  vertically 
from  the  bridge  scat  a,  forming  Ihe  back  wall  b  shown   in  the 

1'he  abutment  shown  in  Fig.  5  has  no  particular  advantage 
over  type  Bj.  the  introduction  of  buttresses  not  decreasing  the 
cost  of  nealwork  and  the  provisions  for  anchorinj  bullrcsses 
to   the   footings  greatly   increasing  the  cost  ^f  "fjK^fjnjj^-^f^-Jills 
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above  20  ft.  Fig.  5  does  not,  however,  show  the  best  design 
that  can  be  made  of  reinforced  concrete  wing  abutment.  It 
conlainB  two  defects ;  the  bridge  seat  is  set  too  far  forward 
and  the  footings  have  insufficient  projecton  in  front  of  the 
neat  work. 

If  these  defects  are  corrected  we  have  an  improved  and 
cheaper  abutment.  Estimates  show  that  it  costs  about  10  per 
cent  less  than  type  Bi  for  the  36-ft.  height  and  25  per  cent,  less 
for  the  50  ft.  height  which  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  diagram. 

If,  in  addition,  the  sections  of  all  walls  and  buttresses  are  re- 
duced to  the  minimum  which  can  be  placed  by  experienced  work- 
ers under  proper  supervision,  the  economy  over  B>  is  still 
further  increased. 

Type  C,. — Abutment  type  Ci,  Fig.  6,  is  a  U  abutment  of  re- 
inforced concrete.     It  resembles  the  U  abutment  of  plain  con- 


Fig.  7 — Type  C,;   Reinforced  Concrete  U  Abutment,  Covered. 

Crete  in  external  appearance.  Structurally,  however,  it  is  qnite 
different.  It  consists  in  plan  of  a  rectangular  box  open  at  the 
top  and  at  the  embankment  end.  which  is  filled  with  earth.  The 
track  is  directly  supported  on  the  earth  filling.  The  sides  of  ihe 
box  Ct  are  prevented  from  being  forced  outward  by  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  earth  by  lies  c,  which  connect  the  two  opposite 
sides  c..  The  front  of  the  box  is  the  curtain  wall  c:,  which  is  a 
beam  between  the  two  side  walls  c„  and  restrains  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  earthwork  in  longitudinal  direction. 

This  abutment  easily  satisfies  requirements  against  ovcrtuiJiiing. 
Tl'.e  width  of  footings,  measured  along  the  center  line  of  track, 
which  is  effective  against  overturning  o_f  type  B.-.  is  13  ft.  9  in. 


That   of   type    C,    is    18    ft      The    corresponding    din 

abutment  O  is  the  distance  from  the  front  to  back  of  abutment, 

or  45  ft. 

It  is  true  that  the  wing  walls  of  abutments  Bj  and  C,  protect, 
perhaps,  five  times  as  much  of  the  embankment  against  scour 
as  does  abutment  Ct,  but  if  we  compare  the  protection  afforded 


'm^ 


Secr/on-e-B" 
Showing  Senf'A" 
Fig.  8 — Type  C,;   Reinforced  Concrete  Arch  Abutment. 

by  either  type  B,  or  Cj  with  the  total  amount  of  bank  protec- 
tion required,  the  difference  between  Ihe  two  abutments  in  this 
respect  is  not  much.  One  of  the  defects  of  this  abutment  is  that 
practically  all  of  the  surface  water  from  the  track  f(ir  the  entire 
length  of  abutment  must  drain  past  the  point  x.  Fig.  €l  As 
the  amount  of  water  is  considerable,  it  tends  to  wash  away 
the  embankment  at  the  end  of  the  wing  wall,  which  is,  of  course, 
un  important  matter,  as  the  material  is  washed  away  at  a  point 
not  far  from  the  end  of  the  track  ties  and  requires  much  more 
attention  than  if  the  material  was  washed  away  at  the  end  of  the 
wing  wall. 

Tyfe  C,. — Abutment  type  C«  and  all  of  the  abutments  which 
follow  have  one  feature  differing  from  any  of  the  abutments 
previously  mentioned,  that  of  carrying  the  track  directly  on  the 
body  Qf  the  abutment  over  the  entire  length  of  the  abutment  in- 
stead of  on  the  bank. 

To  save  material  and  to  equalize  the  pressure  of  the  earth- 
work on  both  sides  o 


s  of  the  side  walls  c^iwoJargeywyi|iPKs  c,  a 
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made  in  the  walls.  Tlie  porlioii  of  the  side  wall  remaining 
between  the  openings  c,  forms  a  column;  and  the  portion  of  the 
side  walls  above  the  openings  forms  a  beam  between  columns. 
The  openings  are  shown  circular  on  top,  although  structurally 
they  could  have  been  as  easily  made  square. 

Abutment  C,  has  an  advantage  over  abutment  Ci  in  that  its 
foundation  loads  are  less,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  interior  of  the 
abutment  is  only  partially  tilled  with  earth.  The  side  walls  of  C. 
are  subjected  to  practically  no  unbalanced  lateral  pressure  of  the 
earthwork.  It  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  material  for  the  construction  of  the  floor 
slab  a,,  and  as  a  consequence  it  does  not  show  much  economy 
for  low  fills. 

As  there  arc  practically  no  unbalanced  lateral  earthwork  pres- 
sures in  action  against  abutment  C,  no  provision  need  be  made 
to  make  it  conform  to  the  requirements  m,,  and  m,  and  tn,. 
This  abutment  gives,  perhaps,  slightly  less  protection  to  the 
embankment  against  scour  than  abutment  C,,  but  it  will  probably 
not  wash  away  at  the  shoulder  of  the  embankment  at  x,  as 
drainage  for  the  top  of  the  abutment  is  provided  through  holes 
in  the  sides  of  the  floor  slabs. 

Type  Ci. — Abutment  type  Q,  consists  in  general  of  six  ver- 
tical posts  c,  and  c,,  which  support  the  slab  a,.  At  the  bottom 
they  are  tied  together  by  the  footings  a,  and  d^.  The  footings  rfi 
and  rf,  act  partly  as  foundation  beams  and  partly  as  ties,  which 
hold  the  bottoms  of  columns  in  their  true  relative  position  and 
afford  them  support  against  any  unbalanced  lateral  pressure 
of  the  earthwfork.  At  the  top  the  cross  beam  f,  spans  transversely 
between  the  posts  c,.  Two  posts  and  the  cross  beam  c,  form  a 
single  bent. 

At  the  top,  also  longitudinal  beam  c^  spans  longitudinally 
between  the  bents  A.  By  this  arrangement  the  slab  a,  is  sup- 
ported on  four  sides,  the  two  ends  of  the  slab  resting  on  cross 
beams  c,,  and  the  two  sides  of  the  slab  are  supported  by  longi- 
tudinal beam  c,. 

At  the  front  of  the  abutment  the  posts  Cj  are  made  much 
heavier,  as  the  beam  c,  which  connects  them  together  at  the 
top  carries  the  weight  of  the  adjacent  span  of  the  superstructure, 
and  also  carries  one  end  of  a  slab  a..  The  divisions  mentioned 
are  only  those  which  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  execute  the 
design;  the  structure  itself  being  lied  together  by  steel  in  all 
directions  so  as  to  resemble  a  monolith.  In  service  this  abut- 
ment has  all  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  type  Q,  which 
it  resembles  structurally  in  many  respects,  As  it  is  somewhat 
more  open  than  type  C„  it  drains  itself  a  little  better.  The 
abutment  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  the  design  pt  W    S.  Laeher. 

Type  Cf — A  T  abutment  of  reinforced 
shown  in  Fig.  10.  The  stem  of  this  abutment 
a,,  which  is  supported  longitudinally  along  its  center  line  by 
the  central  wall  of  the  stem  c,.  The  wall  is  carried  vertically 
down  to  the  spread  footings  d. 

The  door  o,  with  the  wall  c,  are  given  lateral  stability  against 
overturning  by  the  front  curtain  wall  Ci  and  by  the  reinforce- 
ment on  both  faces  of  the  wall  c.,  which  extends  directly  into 
the  footings.  The  curtain  wall  c,  is  carried  up  to  form  the 
bridge  seat  c,  and  the  back  wall  b  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
C,  abutments. 

This  abutment  has  the  defect  that  il  is  not  safe  under  a  de- 
railed locomotive.  The  derailed  locomotive  produces  in  this 
structure  much  greater  stresses  than  in  the  other  types.  If  we  in- 
crease the  reinforcement  to  lake  care  of  the  exceptional  ease 
of  a  derailment,  we  need  a  quantity  of  steel  nearly  double  that 
shown  in  the  table,  increasing  the  cost  of  reinforcing  steel  prac- 
tically $4,000  and  filling  the  structure  so  full  of  bars  that  the 
cost  of  laying  the  concrete  would  be  largely  increased.  Pro- 
vision for  derailment  in  this  structure  is,  therefore,  out  of  the 
question,   and    its   weakness   under   a    derailment    must    stand    a 

Type  C,.^The  trestle  abutment  type  C„  in  a  general  way  is 
a  rnncrete  trestle  of  sufficient  length  to  carry  the  track  from  the 


point  z,  cr  from  the  end  of  the  superstructure,  to  the  point  x, 
where  the  bank  lias  attained  its  full  height.  Commencing  at 
the  top,  this  abutment  consists  cf  two  standard  U-shaped  trestle 
slabs  02  which  contain  the  ballast,  which  in  turn  supports  the 
ties  and  rails.  These  slabs  rest  on  the  nealwork  of  the  bents  c, 
and  Ct,  which  are  ordinarily  reinforced  concrete  trestle  bents 
with  spread  footings  d.  To  resist  unbalanced  longitudinal  pres- 
sure of  the  earthwork,  and  also  to  add  longitudinal  stability  to 
the  abutment,  the  struts  f,  are  introduced  between  the  tops  of 
the  bents  d  and  c„  and  the  struts  d,  introduced  between  the 
bottoms  of  the  same  bents.  In  addition  lo  acting  as  struts  these 
members   c,  and   d,  combine  the  three  bents  and  the  two   spans 


a'-r  Section         /-/a/f  P/r^n 
"B-B"  Slatis   Removed 

Fig.  12 — Type  C,;  Reinforced  Concrete  Troatle  Abutment. 

into  two  rigid  quadrilaterals.  The  trestle  bent  f,  at  the  front 
end  of  the  abutment  is  made  considerably  thicker  than  the  bents 
r,  in  the  bank  in  order  to  leave  room  for  the  bridge  seat  n,.  In 
service  this  abutment  is  much  like  C.  and  C^  Structurally  it  re- 
sembles C,  more  closely  in  that  the  floor  iii  is  a  separate  member 
and  can  be  placed  after  the  abutment  has  been  built.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  the  abutment  forms  a  complete  structure 
without  the  slab.  The  slab  is  only  used  to  afford  direct  vertical 
support  to  the  track. 

MEMORANDUM    ON    TOTAL    COSTS    OF    VAWOUS    TVPES. 

The  table  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  total  estimated  costs 
of  the  foregoing  abutments  were  made  up.  This  table  should 
give  dependable  estimated  costs,  as  the  division  of  the  total  costs 
into  their  elements  has  been  carried  as  far  as  could  be  conveni- 
ently  done.     It   shows   the   quantities  as  Avdl   as   the   nnit   costs 
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and  makes  it  possible  for  the  reader  to  subslilute  different  unit 
costs  for  those  shown,  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  unit 
costs  given  in  the  table  would  not  apply.  It  is  not  believed,  how- 
ever, that  any  ordinary  changes  will  affect  the  relations  between 
the  totals. 

In  Fig.  9  the  total  cost  of  abutments  are  platted  as  ordinates 
to  the  heights  platted  as  abscissas. 

The  objection  most  frequently  made  to  abutments  types  C, 
to  C,  is  their  high  cost,  especially,  it  is  said,  if  constructed  by 
men  experienced  mostly  in  the  construction  of  plain  concrete 
work.  On  account  of  this  objection  the  principal  unit  costs 
for  this  type  were  taken  rather  high,  as  it  was  believed  that 
there  was  enough  economy  in  the  design  of  some  of  these 
types  to  more  than  offset  the  highest  unit  cost  which  could  be 


of  Fig.  9  will  show  that  this 
t  is  important  that  the  follow- 


reasonably  selected.     Exai 
prediction  was  substantially  c 

In  examining  these  cost  cur 
ing  should  be  noted : 

Types  C,  and  C,  are  untried,  and  unexpected  weaknesses  may 
develop   in  their  use.     C,  does  not  take  care  of  derailment. 

B,  or  C,  cannot  be  used  where  much  scour  is  anticipated  or 
where  the  high  water  is  near  the  bridge  seat,  without  the  use 
of  rip-rap,  whose  cost  has  not  been  included. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  foot- 
ings further  below  the  ground  will  make  a  proportionately 
greater  increased  cost  in  types  B,  to  B,  than  in  types  C,  to  Q. 

The  use  of  any  type  of  superstructure  which  gives  a  less 
depth   of   bridge   seat   below   base   of   rail    will    mean   a   greater 
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proportionate  increase  in  cost  in  types  B,  to  B.  and  C,  than  in 
types  C,  to  C.  and  Q. 

Type  C,  is  highest  in  cost  of  any  abutment  for  heights  over 
21  ft.  As  previously,  mentioned,  lliis  type  is  created  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  reinforced  concrete  in  a  mediocre  design  intended 
for  plain  concrete,  making  Ihc  least  number  of  changes  in  the 
design  which  would  permit  the  use  of  the  new  material. 

If  this  design  is  improved,  its  cost  can  be  reduced  by  an 
amount  which  will  make  it  of  less  cost  than  type  B,  for  heights 
above  28  ft.  If  advantage  is  taken  of  other  known  refinements 
in  design  of  abutments  of  this  character,  its  cost  can  be  still 
further  reduced. 

For  nearly  all  heights  t.vpes  C„  C.  and  C-  are  the  lowest  in 
cost  of  those  types  in  which  the  neatwork  is  carried  to  a  suf- 
ficient depth  to  place  footings  on  ihe  natural  ground. 

The  writer  finds  that  a  general  statement  about  the  foregoing 
abutments  has  to  be  qualified  in  so  many  directions  that  it  be- 
comes merely  a   group  of  more  or   less   disconnected   facts. 

Inspection,  however,  will  show  that  the  cheapest  abutments 
for  the  higher  fills,  C=,  C.  and  C,  are  those  in  which  no  pro- 
vision is  made  to  restrain  the  lateral  pressure  of  the  earthwork, 
but  where  instead  the  earthwork  is  allowed  to  spill  forward 
to  its  own  natural  slope. 

.\s  soon  as  departure  is  made  from  the  'gravity  abutment,  the 
greatest  latitude  is  obtained  for  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  the 
designer.  The  types  mentioned  in  this  paper  are  only  a  few  of 
the  large  number  of  abutment  types  which  promise  considerable 
economy. 

.\s  the  minimum  sections  adopted  are  more  liberal  in  the 
reinforced  concrete  abutments  than  in  the  plain  abutments,  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  a  wider  margin  for  r 
the  reinforced  than  there  is  in  the  plain  abutments. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY   NOTES. 

At  the  end  of  1910  the  extent  of  railways  in  Cuba  was  2.123 
miles.  This  makes  Cuba,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  one  of  the  best 
served  republics  in  the  Americas  in  respect  to  railway  transpor- 


The  extension  of  the  Cairns  Railway,  Queensland,  from  Ather- 
ton  to  Evelyn,  has  been  completed  and  opened  to  traffic.  This 
line  opens  up  splendid  brush  and  forest  country,  and  is  the  high- 
est railway  in  the  stale.  The  average  altitude  for  20  miles  is 
over  3,000  ft.,  and  the  highest  point  is. 3,200  ft.  above  sea  level. 

A  proposal  is  under  consideration  for  a  line  to  connect  Ihe 
Great  Southern  and  the  Southwestern  railway  systems  in  West- 
ern Australia  at  points  near  Mount  Barker  and  Bridgeton.  Be- 
tween these  places  there  is  a  vast  area  of  cultivable  country 
suitable  for  mixed  agriculture  and  i  horticulture,  and  carrying 
very  fine  timber.  This  country  is  almost  without  a  settler,  al- 
though its  development  has  been  for  many  years  a  subject  of 
ministerial  proiiiise.  If  carried  out  this  work  will  greatly  add 
to  the  trade  of  .Albany  as  an  exporting  port. 

The  Longitudinal  Railway  is  the  plan  toward  which  Chile  is 
persistently  devoting  its  energies.  The  peculiar  contour  of  the 
country  has  hitherto  confined  communication  largely  to  the  coast 
line,  except  south  of  Santiago  through  the  central  valley,  but  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  to  develop  means  whereby  the  ex- 
treme north  and  the  extreme  south  may  be  in  touch  with  the 
center,  altogether  on  land.  Therefore  it  is  extending  this  rail- 
way system  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  distance  from  Arica  in 
the  north  to  Puerto  Montt  in  the  south  is  2,132  miles,  of  which 
about  1,100  miles  are  in  operation  and  850  miles  are  under  con- 
struction, while  the  remainder  is  being  surveyed.  The  railways 
from  the  coast  to  the  interior  are  chiefly  private  lines,  serving 
special  interests  such  as  the  nitrate  fields,  but  the  government 
controls  the  railway  between  Santiago  and  \'alparai50,  and  has 
purchased  the  Copiapo  Railway. 


TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  SEPTEMBER.' 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 
occurred  on  Ihe  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
September,  1911.  This  record  is  based  on  accounts  published  in 
local  daily  newspapers,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  seems  proper  to  write  to  the  railway  manager 
for  details  or  for  confirmation. 

Daip.  Road.  Place.  Accident.  Train.  Kil'd.  Inj'd. 

•A.  I..  S.  &  M.  S Erie,    Pa.  xe.  P.  &  F.  i       13 

;.  Central  Ga. Cedarlown.  be  F,  &  F.  0         1 

14.  N.  Y.  Central Albany.  xc.  P,  S  F.  1         2 

•14.  N.  Y.  Central Rice's.  re.  F.  &  F.  0         3 

H.  N.  Y..  N.  H.  a  H.,.Xe*   Haven.         xc,           F.  &  F.  1  0 

U.  Allanlic  C.  L Quitman.                be.           P.  S  F.  0  3 

18.  Atlantic  C.  L amilbfieid.             be.           P.  &  F.  1  0 

ZO.  Boston  S  M Somerswortb.        xc.           P.  &  F.  0  3 

2h  Mo.Pac.:A.T.4S.F. Kansas  City.         xc.           P.  &  P.  I  20 

22.  Souihem   Atlanta.                  be.           P.  &  F,  2  10 

24.  Penn.    ...■. Larimer.                 xc.           F.  &  P.  1  S 

27.  Wheeling  &  L,  E...  .Canton.                  xc.           F.  &  P.  2  12 
Dtrailmrf<li. 

Cause  of    Kind  of 

Dale.                 Road.                      Place.              deriilmt.     Train.  Kil'd.  tnj'd. 

3.  Union  Pac Kersey,  Col.  ace.  obsl.        P.  0  12 

<.  Pere  Marq Hard,  d.  [rack.         P.  1  4 

5.  M.,  Si.  P.  i  S.  S.  M.Fremonl.  nw,                  P.  4  40 

5,  Penn Maiport.  slide.               P,  1  I 

6,  Teias  Mid Enfoe.  unx.                F.  1  2 

7,  Wab„  C.  &  West Pinckneyville,  d,  track.         P.  0  14 

g.  Southern    Anniston.  d,  track.         P.  0  0 

".  All.  C,  L Tennille.  d,  engine.       F.  0  3 

7.  St.  Louis  &  S.  F.... Cordova.  unx.                F.  1  2 

10.  Mo.,  K.  &  Tex Brookshire.  unx.  F.  2  0 

10.  Sou.    Pacific Los  Angeles.  si.  car.  P. 

U.  L.  E.  «  PiHBburgh...aemIand.  d.  trach.  F.  4  17 

15.  Chi..  R.  1.  &  Pac...  Ainsworth.  uni.  P.  0  3 
17.  Chi..  M.  &  St.  Paul. .Monroe.  unx.  F,  0  5 

29,  !..  S.  &  M,  S IJelray.  der.  iw.  P,  0  5 

29.  N.  Y,  C.  &  H,  R,...  Newark.  ace.  obsL  P.  0  1 

The  collision  at  Erie,  Pa,,  on  Ihe  4th  at  about  9  p,  m.,  was 
between  a  passenger  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  and  a  freight 
of  the  l.ake  Shore,  at  the  junction  of  the  Iwo  roads,  four  miles 
west  of  the  city.  It  is  said  that  the  passenger  train  had  run 
past  more  than  one  block  signal,  and  that  steam  had  not  been 
shut  off  when  it  struck  the  freight  train.  Both  engines  and 
many  cars  were  wrecked,  and  the  wreck  took  fire,  and  the  bodies 
of  ihe  persons  killed  were  pinned  under  the  mass  of  wreckage. 

Thi-  collision  at  Larimer,  Pa,,  on  the  24th,  at  about  1  a,  m,, 
was  between  the  eastbound  Pennsylvania  special  express  train 
No.  28  and  a  westbound  freight,  .At  Larimer  westbound  freight 
trains  regularly  cross  to  the  south  side  of  the  roadway  prepara- 
tory to  entering  the  yard  at  Pilcairn,  Both  trains  were  running 
slowly,  bul  the  fireman  of  the  passenger  train  was  killed  by  being 
caught  between  the  engine  and  the  tender.  The  engineman  of 
Ihe  freight  and  the  signalman  in  the  tower  appear  to  have  been 
at  fault. 

The  derailment  at  Kersey,  Colo.,  on  the  3d,  was  due  to  the 
displacement  of  a  switch  by  a  mail  bag  which  fell  violently 
against  the  switch  stand  when  thrown  out  of  the  mail  car  of  the 
train,  and,  according  to  the  reports,  the  bag  was  thrown  off 
at  this  place  because  the  mail  clerk  saw  a  group  of  children 
standing  at  the  place  where  he  ordinarily  threw  it  otT,  and  who 
held  it  a  few  seconds  until  he  had  passed  Ihe  station  platform. 
The  two  rear  cars  of  the  train  only  were  thrown  off  the  track. 
Ten  passengers  were  injured. 

The  derailment  at  Fremont,  Wis.,  on  the  5th,  is  said  to  have 
been  due  to  the  misplacement  of  a  switch  by  a  boy  of  fifteen 
years,  the  son  of  a  former  section  foreman.  According  lo  the 
reports,  the  boy  had  a  grudge  against  the  road,  because  he  had 
been  refused  a  ride.  ' 

Miscellaneoin.— Among  the  serious  accidents  on  railways  io 
September  which  do  not  appear  in  our  table  are  a  collision  be- 
tween a  work  train  and  a  live-stock  train  on  the  Canadian  Pa- 
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cific  at  Chapleau,  Ont.,  on  the  21st,  in  which  seven  drovers  were 
killed,  and  the  killing  of  thirteen  persons  at  Neeiiah,  Wis.,  on 
the  24th  at  a  highway  crossing.  The  seven  men  killed  in  the 
Canadian  accident  were  sleeping  in  the  caboose  of  the  stock 
train.  The  persons  killed  at  Neenah  were  members  of  a  party 
of  about  thirty,  riding  in  a  hay-rack,  which  was  struck  by  a  train 
of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern. 

Electric  Accidents. — Of  the  twelve  accidents  to  electric  cars 
reported  in  the  newspapers  as  occurring  in  the  dniled  States 
in  the  month  o£  September,  only  one  is  reported  as  resulting  in 
fatal  injury  to  the  occupants  of  the  car.  This  was  a  ca.^e  at  El 
Monte,  Cal,,  where  a  car  which  became  uncontrollable  fell  down 
a  bank  and  against  a  train  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  killing  two 
persons  and  injuring  eight.  This  case  also  appears  in  our  table 
above,  as  the  accounts  indicate  that  the  electric  car  caused  the 
derailment  of  the  locomotive  of  the  Southern  Pacific  train. 


1  alongside  of  the  drawbar  and  are 
connected  to  the  coupler  by  a  flexible  hose,  which  is  com- 
paratively short  in  length  and  has  no  bends,  thtis  eliminating 
any  possibility  of  kinking.  This  hose  is  permanently  connected 
and  will  wear  for  a  longer  time  than  the  hose  of  the  ordinary 
When    coupled,    the    couplers    are    locked    so 


that  there  is  no  lost  motion  between  them.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  type  of  lock  used,  which,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sectional 
illustration,  automatically  takes  up  the  play  as  the  couplers 
become  more  closely  interlocked.  In  coupling  the  two  heads 
slide  into  each  other  for  about  Ij^  in.  in  a  direction  about  40 
degs.  with  the  axis  of  the  drawbar. 

The  face  of  the  locking  cam  A  engages  with  the  machined 
surface  B  of  the  opposite  coupler.  In  case  one  locking  cam 
should  be  out  of  service,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  other  is 
sufficient   to   hold   the   connection.     It   will   also  be   noticed  that 


AUTOMATIC  CAR   AND   AIR    COUPLER. 

In  anticipation  of  the  growing  demand  for  economy  in  time 
and  the  safety  of  coupling  cars,  especially  in  the  operation  of 
rapid  transit  trains,  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake  Company, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa;,  has  designed  a  coupler  which  automatically  con- 
nects both  the  drawbars  and  the  air  connections  of  two  cars. 
This  device  is  perfected  and  has  been  largely  adopted  by  the 
Inlerborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York.  The  coupler 
head  consists  of  a  solid  body  casting,  which  has  a  suitable 
hook  and  recess  in  its  face  to  engage  with  the  corresponding 
face  of  the  other  coupler.  The  heads  are  so  designed  that  they 
will  couple  when  3  in.  out  of  vertical  alinement  and  7  in.  out 
of  horiiontal  alinement.  The  couplers  are  held  to  the  drawbar 
by  a  horizontal  pin,  which  allows  them  to  swing  up  or  down, 
giving  the  necessary  flexibility  when  passing  over  imperfections 
in  the  track.  When  uncoupled  they  are  held  in  a  horizontal 
plane  by  a  spring  located  underneath  the  drawbar  and  pressing 
against  the  coupler 

The    ; 


Automatic  Car  and  Air  Coupler. 

the  air  connection  gaskets  C  come  together  in  almost  a  per- 
pendicular line,  which  prevents  undue  wear  from  abrasion.  The 
locking  cam  is  controlled  by  a  lever  on  top  of  the  drawbar, 
which  operates  the  cam  D  through  segmental  gears.  This  cam, 
working  on  the  pin  E  throws  the  locking  cam  in  and  out  of 
service  as  desiied.  Both  of  these  locking  cams  must  be  thrown 
out  before  the  cars  can  be  separated  and  after  being  un- 
coupled they  can  be  thrown  into  the  coupling  position  again, 
allowing  the  couplers  to  lock  automatically.  ,  When  the  couplers 
are  locked  together  they  are  as  rigid  as  a  single  casting,  thus 
providing  a   tight  joint   for  the  < 
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It  was  aiiiioiinced  last  week  that  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  woiild 
be  linished  in  1913.  The  canal,  which  will  have  no  locks,  will 
connect  Cape  Cod  bay  with  Buzzards'  bay  by  a  wide  channel 
30  ft.  deep  at  high  water. 

The  report  thai  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  de- 
cided to  terminate  the  lease  of  the  Great  Northern's  ore  property, 
mentioned  last  week  on  page  802,  has  been  confirmed.  The 
cancelation  is  to  take  effect  January  1,  1915. 

At  Indianapolis,  last  week.  W.  R.  Lawrence,  a  fireman  on 
the  Big  Konr.  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  issued  on  an  indict- 
ment in  the  federal  court  at  Cleveland,  charging  hi:n  with  vio- 
lating the  law  by  obtaining  a  pass  tor  himself  and  [>ermitting 
others  to  use  it.     The  penalty  may  be. either  a  fine  or  imprison- 

Shipping  men  in  London  are  forming  a  steamship  line  to  rim 
from  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  to  Valparaiso,  Chile,  with  a  view  to 
utilizing  the  railway  over  the  .Andes  between  Chile  and  Argen- 
tina for  a  shorter  route  between  Australia  and  England  than  is 
now  possible.  It  is  calculated  that  mails  can  be  carried  over  this 
route  in  four  days  less  than  the  time  taken  by  way  of  San 
Francisco  and  New  York. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  which  has  been  carrying  "first  aid"  kits 
on  baggage  cars,  combination  cars  and  cabooses,  is  now  putting 
on  each  car  a  number  of  small  kits,  each  containing  only  such 
bandages,  etc.,  as  are  likely  to  be  needed  for  the  trealment  of  a 
single  injury,  instead  of  the  large  kits  containing  a  number  of 
bandages  and  dressings,  which  were  formerly  carried.  When 
one  of  these  large  kits  is  opened  and  a  part  of  the  contents  used, 
the  remaining  material  loses  its  aseplic  qualities. 

The  directors  cf  the  National  Associ.ition  of  Manufacturers 
have  passed  the  following  resolution:  "Whereas,  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  unqualifiedly  stands  tor  the  equal 
enforcement  of  law;  Be  it  resolved.  That  we  demand  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  upcn  the  restraint  of 
trade  practiced  by  labor  unionism,  which  already  stands  convicted 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales,  with  the  same 
vigor  as  corporations  and  individuals  are  now  being  prosecuted 
under  that  law," 

Returns  to  the  Bureau  ct  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York  Stale 
from  150  representative  trade  unions,  with  120,000  members,  as 
to  idleness  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1911,  indicate  a  smaller 
demand  tor  labor  than  any  other  recent  year  except  1908,  The 
mean  percentage  of  members  reported  idle  at  the  close  of  each 
month  was  24,8  this  year,  as  compared  with  19,2  last  year  and 
22,3  in  1909.  In  1908,  when  the  business  depression  was  at  its 
worst,  the  mean  percentage  was  34,7.  the  highest  on  record  since 
1901.  But  from  1902  to  1907  the  mean  for  the  first  half  of  the 
year  was  below  20  in  every  year  except  1904,  when  it  was  20,2, 

A  train  laden  with  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  silk  recently 
ran  from  Seattle  to  New  York  City,  3.178  miles  in  82  hrs,  15 
min.  The  route  was  via  the  Great  Northern,  the  Burlington  and 
the  New  York  Central.  This  means  that  the  train  traveled  at  an 
average  speed,  counting  stops,  including  a  delay  of  more  than  two 
hours  in  sv^itching  at  Chicago,  of  more  than  38J/^  miles  per  hour 
all  the  way  across  the  continent.  The  train  left  Seattle  c.n  Friday. 
October  J3,  at  4  ;45  a,  m,.  and  reached  St.  Paul  at  4  a,  m.  Sunday, 
It  arrived  at  Chicago  at  2:05  p.  m,,  having  traversed  the  inter- 
vening 431  miles  in  9  hr.'i.  45  min.  Leaving  Chicago  at  4:30 
p.  m.  Sunday,  it  arrived  in  New  York  City  at  6  p,  ni,  Monday. 

The  committee  on  local  transportation  of  the  City  Club  of 
Chicago  has  presented  a  report  to  the  committee  on  local 
transportation  of  the  city  council  on  street  car  service  to  Chi- 
cago railway  stations.  The  report  characterizes  the  service 
afforded  as  probably  the  worst  in  the  country.  Chieaso  has 
six  central  terminals,  serving  24  roads,  and.  with  one  exception, 
no  two  stations  are  connected  by  a  surface  car  line.  Three 
alternate  methods  of  connecting  the  stations  are  sug){ested  in 
the  report:  A  shuttle  system,  a  belt  line,  and  through  routing 
with  existing  transportation  lines.  The  report 
rost  of  changes  necessary  to  establish  through 
1   connecting  all   stations   at   not   less   than   $100,000. 


The  Indiana  railway  commission  has  ordered  the  Lake  Erie 
Western  to  install  automatic  block  signals  between  Templeton 
and  Lafayette,  19  miles,  as  socn  as  the  installation  can  be  made. 
The  order  also  requires  a  manual  block  system  between  Indian- 
apolis and  Kokomo.  54  miles,  until  the  matter  of  double  track  ii 
determined,  when  automatic  signals  may  be  installed  instead 
Other  parts  of  the  tine  maintain  manual  block  where  iIk 
density  of  traffic  requires  it.  The  Grand  Trunk  lias  agreed  t 
comply  with  the  Indiana  railway  commission's  order  requiring 
automatic  block  signals  on  its  single  track  line  in  Indiana,  a 
controlled  manual  block  on  the  rest  of  its  90  miles  of  line  in  i 


The  New  York  Central,  which  is  credited  with  having  lietn 
the  first  road  to  use  selector  calling  apparatus  on  a  telephone 
line  for  train  despatchers,  has  established  12  additional  despatch- 
ers'  circuits  and  has  received  249  selector  box  outfits  from  the 
United  Stales  Electric  Company  of  New  York  City.  These 
selectors  are  of  the  Gill  bridging  design  and  the  signal  Ikt'K  art 
run  by  the  main  line  battery.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  whicli 
also  uses  the  Gill  design,  has  ordered  from  the  United  Slates 
Electric  Co,  96  selector  box  outfits,  one  half  of  which  are  to 
be  used  on  message  circuits.  On  these  message  circuits  the 
inter-calling  system  is  to  be  used,  by  which  one  way-statiim 
call  another  without  the  intervention  of  the  main  despairh- 


office. 


Old-Time  Railroading  In  MUiouri. 

Once  1  was  called  at  Holden  to  take  out  a  train  of  12  cars  of 
slock  that  was  coming  from  Kansas  City,  ll  was  midnight  and 
raining  very  hard.  1  called  my  three  brakcmen  who  were  sleep- 
ing in  the  caboose.  We  had  not  been  o.f  the  road  more  than 
four  hours:  They  got  up  and  saw  what  a  terrible  night  it  was 
and  refused  to  go  out.  I  told  them  to  gel  t'neir  things  out  of  the 
caboose,  that  I  was  going  out  if  I  had  to  go  alone.  They  left 
the  caboose  and  went  to  the  depot.  The  train  arrived.  As  I  was 
going  along  the  train  getting  the  numbers.  I  fojind  a  man  stand- 
ing between  two  of  the  slock  cars.  I  said.  "Hello,  my  friend. 
What  are  you  doing  there?"  He  said.  "I  am  trying  to  gel  to 
St.  Louis."  "Have  you  not  got  money  enough  to  pay  your  way 
on  a  passenger  train?"  1  asked.  Said  he:  "My  God,  man,  it  I 
had  a  cent,  do  you  think  1  would  be  standing  here  in  this  rain?' 
1  knew  1  was  going  to  be  alone.  This  man  would  be  company 
if  no  help,  so  I  told  him  to  go  back  in  the  caboose.  He  did  so. 
1  started  alone  with  my  train.  I  told  the  engineer  he  might  have 
to  reverse  his  engine  to  help  slop.  His  nan-e  was^Pat  Grace.  He 
said:  "All  right,"  When  we  got  to  Post  Oak.'^wo  and  one-half 
miles  west  of  Warrensburg.  and  at  the  foot  of  Centreview  Hill.  I 
think  we  were  going  40  miles  an  hour.  We  ran  until  we  struck 
Warrensburg  Hill  and  the  train  stopped  itself.  Then  we  backed 
up  a  mile,  look  water  and  went  ahead.  We  had  the  old  open 
top  stock  cars  with  a  single  running  boird ;  and  brakes  not  the 
best.  I  learned  from  this  man  that  he  used  to  be  a  brakeman  on 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading.  After  daylight  he  helped  me  stop 
the  train  and  I  arrived  in  Jefferson  City  with  my  12  cars  of  stock. 
I  kept  this  man  as  one  of  my  brakemen. 

Al  .inothtr  time  1  had  an  experience  with  a  train  of  cattle. 
Texas  steers,  in  cars  with  open  tops  and  a  running  board  one  foot 
wide  to  walk  on.  If  the  train  \vas  running  IS  miles  or  more  per 
hour  you  could  not  go  across  these  cars  on  a  walk,  you  had  to 
run.  If  not.  you  would  fall  in.  1  wanted  to  get  over  on  the 
engine  leaving  Warrensburg.  so  1  started  across  the  top  of  the 
train  going  down  the  hill.  The  Irain  was  running  fast,  I  tnia- 
calculaled  my  steps  and  fell  in  the  car  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle. 
I  lost  my  hook  of  waybills  in  the  car,  I  scrambled  out  on  top 
of  the  running  board  and  when  going  up  Knobnoster  Hill  I 
went  over  to  the  engine  and  told  the  engineer  we  would  stop  and 
unload  the  cattle  to  get  my  waybills,  load  up  the  cattle  and  go 
ahead.  I  thought  1  could  do  this  in  30  minutes.  Well,  we  were 
just  three  hours.  I  did  not  know  Texas  steers  as  well  then  as  1 
did  afterwards,  as  I  had  never  seen  any  except  in  cars.  As  soon, 
as  we  got  the  cars  to  the  chutes  and  opened  the  door,  out  they 
rushed  and  comnienced  charging  the  fence  to  break  out.  If  you 
got  on  the  fence  they  would  charge  at  you,    1  was  told  by  a  stock- 
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man  ihere  that  the  only  way  I  could  load  them  again  wouid  be 
on  a  horse.  I  went  to  a  livery  stable  in  town,  got  two  men  and 
horses,  loaded  the  steers,  then  paid  the  men  $5  for  doing  so.  If 
the  steers  had  ever  broken  out  of  that  stock  yard  I  should  have 
been  paying  for  them  yel  or  else  had  to  go  lo  Texas  after  them, 
for  1  never  saw  an  animal  so  wild.  Early  day  conductors  and 
stockmen  will  agree  with  me.  They  were  afraid  of  nothing  ex- 
cept a  cowboy  on  a  horse. — J,  K.  Merrifield,  in  Missouri  PaciHc 
Agent's  BuUelitt. 

Santa  Fe  Oemonitratlon  Train. 

As  mentioned  in  the  Raihisiy  Age  Gasette  of  June  9  and 
September  22,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  been  operat- 
ing over  a  portion  of  its  eastern  and  western  lines  a  demon- 
stration train,  itUxslrating  the  progress  made  in  railway  equip- 
ment and  rcadbed  construction  during  the  last  30  years.  The 
accompanying  photograph  shows  the  train  as  it  appeared  while 
making  its  run.  It  was  on  the  road  four  weeks.  The  train 
made  stops  at  all  towns  nf  importance,  and  officers  of  the  road 
who  accompanied  it  explained  the  exhibits  to  the  crowds  whT 
gathered  to  see  tliem.  The  exhibit  created  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest wherever  it  was  shown,  and  the  educational  features  of 
the  train  were  commented  on  freely  by  newspapers  throughout 
the  states  covered.  A  number  of  officers  of  the  lines  not  covered 
have  requested  that  the  train  be  run  through  their  territory,  and 
it  is  possible  that  further  use  will  be  made  of  it.  The  train  is 
pulled  by  engine  No.  3.009,  a  hybrid  Mallet  recti nstructed  front 
two  decapod  locomclivca  in  the  company  shops  at  Topeka. 
This  locomotive,  which  is  the  largesl  in  the  world,  was  described 
in   the  Roiiuny  .-Igc   Oaccct.-  of  April    14,   1911,  pa^e  906.     Just 


legitimately,  and  as  the  result  of  better  and  more  commodious 
service.  If  it  is  only  secured  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  largest  sec- 
lion  of  the  public  to  a  portion  politically  more  useful,  the  sur- 
plus is  costing  more  than  it  is  worth.  .  .  .  The  farmer  in 
remote  districts  needs  his  mall,  and  deserves  to  get  it  regularly. 
It  is,  however,  not  an  indispensable  part  of  his  business;  while 
the  punctual  delivery  of  mail  in  the  towns  is  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  without  which  the  farmer  would  fini! 
d  mighty  poor  market  for  his  produce. 

Mr.  Hitchcock,  however,  plays  up  to,  otdown  to,  the  farmer's 
vote,  at  the  expense  of  the  cities,  Rnr^  free  delivery  is  not 
curtailed,  but  the  number  of  letter  carriers,  already  inadequate, 
in  one  secticn  of  Greater  New  York  is  reduced  from  47  to  29. 

We  have  no  better  public  servant  than  the  railway  postal  clerk. 
In  cars  which  should  contain  five  men  three  are  now  asked 
to  do  the  work,  with  the  result  that  mail  matter  overnins  its 
destination,  and  the  largest  cities  in  the  Union  are  thereby 
grossly  ill  served— ll'o//  SirfCI  Journal. 

Railway  Nationalization  In  Great  Britain. 

Among  other  results  of  the  railway  strikes  has  been  a  busy 
revival  of  the  demand  for  nationalization.  The  advocates  of  that 
policy  have  found  the  opportunity  to  their  hand  and  made  thu 
most  of  it.  The  trade  union  congress  voted  an  itislructioii  to  the 
parliamentary  committee  lo  promote  a  bill  for  the  nationalization 
of  railways  and  canals  next  year.  This  demand  has  for  many 
years  been  a  regular  item  In  socialist  and  labor-socialist  pro- 
grammes :  but  circumstances  this  year  have  given  it  more  point 
and  substance  than  it  could  hitherto  claim.  It  is  not  a  chimerical 
de.iiand.     Railways  are  one  of  these  public   services  which  hav! 


Santa  Fe  Demonatration  Train. 


behind  the  .Mallet  is  engine  No.  048,  built  in  1880.  The  other 
equipment  in  the  train  includes  flat  cars,  coal  cars,  stock  cars. 
box  cars,  way  cars,  smokers  and  coaches.  In  each  case  a  modern 
car  and  one  of  the  type  useil  30  ye;irs  ago  being  coupled  together. 
In  addition  to  the  engines  and  cars,  a  number  of  smaller  exhibits 
were  shown  on  the  flat  cars,  such  as  couplers,  draft  rigging, 
brakes  and  other  equipment  appliances,  and  comparative  sections 
of  roadbed  and  comparative  signal  installations  illiistrating  the 
difference  in  practice  between  1881  and  1911.  The  train  was  in 
charge  of  E.  B.  Sill,  the  oldest  conductor  on  the  road,  who  has 
been  in  service  33  years.  The  small  locomotive  was  in  charge 
of  Peter  Teliin,  the  oldest  enginenian  on  the  road,  who  has  been 
in  service  39  years.  Frank  .McCIure,  who  was  bom  the  year 
the  small  engine  was  built,  was  in  charge  of  the  Mallet.  The 
following  table  shows  comparisons  between  the  old  and  new 
equipment  used  in  the  train: 

RrlalivF  WeiRht.  Relative  Capacily.        Rclalive  Cost. 


Equil>^ 


Old 


Nc-. 


01J        New 
Equii>.     Equi[ 


l>3.100lbK. 


75  Pi 


12,82 


Politic*  and  the  Poatofflce. 

No  more  pertinent  nor  appropriate  example  to  other  depart- 
ments of  the  giivernment  than  the  conversion  of  a  post  office 
deficit,  reported  year  after  year,  into  a  surplus,  could  he  de- 
sired.    .     .     .     The    surplus,    however,    should    be    one    obtained 


been  transferred  from  privai 
countries,  and  they  may  conci 
provision  was  made  by  Parlia 
which  the  transfer  might  be  r 
^ome  well  informed  authcri 
desire  the  change  and  do 


ade. 


)  treated  here.     Indeed. 
14,  as  lo  the  terms  upon 


who  do  not 
mder  which 


and    lower 


any  advantage  In 
be  inevitable,  because  the  conditions 
the  business  is  carried  on  have  gradually  become  mo 
onerous  and  tend  eventually  to  make  it  impossible  a 
cial  concern.  What  with  increasing  statutory 
ment  control,  public  demands  for  more  facili 
charges,  rising  demands  of  labor,,  stoppages  by  strikes,  and  grow- 
ing burdens  of  taxation  without  representation,  the  railways  have 
lost  irretrievably  the  commercial  position  they  once  held,  and  find 
it   more  and  more  difficult  to  live  and  thrive. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  recent  and  present  troubles  con- 
stitute a  real  crisis,  the  significance  of  which  seems  hardly  to  be 
grasped  by  those  who  advocate  nationalization  on  theoretic.il 
grounds.  The  railway  companies  have  gone  into  the  inquiry  by 
royal  commission  on  the  understanding  that  they  may  be  altowe  1 
to  raise  their  charges  if  the  result  is  such  as  to  compel  that  step. 
This  means  that  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  manage  them  the 
strain  has  reached  such  a  point  that,  if  it  is  increased  on  one  side 
It  must  be  relaxed  on  another.  If,  for  instance,  wages  are  raised, 
the  public  must  be  prepared  to  pay  more,  and  lo  that  attitude  the 
government  has  assented. 

Now  there  is  evidently 
view  that  railways  cannot  be  much  longer  carried 
ditions  which  are  thus  seen  to  he  reached,  or  nearly  reached,  the 
point  of  incompatibility,  and  the  positive  view  that  they  ought  to 
be  nationalized  in  the  public  Interest.  Th§.  latter 
assumption  that  the  public  would 


vital  diflference  between  the  negative 


rest.    The.  latter  rests  .on  the 
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advocate  it  hold  that  the  present  pass  is  due  either  to  private 
ownership  in  itself,  which  is  the  pure  socialist  argument,  or  to 
bad  management,  which  is  a  half  socialist  one ;  and  they  assutne 
that  nationalisation  would  cure  all  the  existing  troubles.  They 
believe— we  must  presume  seriously— thai  slate  ownership  and 
management  would  at  the  same  time  give  the  public  belter  fa- 
cilities at  lower  rates,  pay  higher  wages  and  grant  better  condi- 
tions to  railway  servants,  abolish  discontent,  and  make  strikes 
impossible. 

These  contentions  are  constantly  put  forward,  though  not  all 
together.  The  last  is  the  point  chiefly  emphasized  by  recent  ex- 
perience. The  railway  companies,  it  is  said,  have  shown  that 
they  cannot  manage  the  business,  and  therefore  it  must  be  taken 
from  them.  The  tacit  assumption  is  that  no  such  trouble  would 
then  occur.  This  is  merely  a  pious  belief,  which  is  contradicted 
by  experience,  and  by  express  declarations  made  on  behalf  of  the 
men.  The  assumed  immunity  from  discontent  and  strikes 
conferred  by  slate  ownership  has  been  disproved  in  several  coun- 
tries, but  in  the  clearest  manner  in  France,  which  offers  a  par- 
ticularly favorable  opportunity  of  comparing  private  and  public 
ownership  under  the  same  conditions.  Comparison  of  one  coun- 
try which  has  state  ownership  with  another  which  has  not  may 
be  open  to  objection,  because  of  the  difference  in  other  conditions  ; 
but,  when  both  systems  are  found  operating  in  the  same  country, 
a  valid  comparison  can  be  made. 

That  is  the  case  in  France.  Of  the  five  great  trunk  lines  radi- 
ating from  Paris,  one,  the  Western,  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
stale.  Was  it  spared  in  ihe  great  railway  strike  of  last  year? 
Quite  the  contrary.  The  trouble  was  rather  worse  on  that  line 
than  on  the  others,  and  much  worse  than  on  three  of  them.  It 
was  more  acute,  more  obstinate,  and  accompanied  by  more  acts 
of  violence;  and,  to  speak  generally,  discontent  among  the  rail- 
waymcn  appears  to  be  more  chronic  on  that  line,— Z-OKdon  Times. 

Canadian  Pacific  Dining  Can. 

.^t  Winnipeg,  Calgary  and  Vancouver  the  Canadi 
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thing  is  free,  including  the  laundry.  Conductors,  chefs  and 
waiters  all  have  separate  quarters,  and  these  quarters  include 
batlis,  bedrooms,  reading  rooms,  libraries,  cardrooms  and  billiard 
rooms.  Nice  gardens  beautify  the  premises  and  the  men  have 
all  the  comforts  of  home.  The  men  will  always  be  clean  and 
tidy-  It  is  compulsory  for  the  men  to  lake  a  bath  and  a  change 
of  underwear  after  each  trip.  A  check  system  has  been  installed 
which  makes  it  neces.sary  for  the  men  to  comply  with  this  rule. 
When  a  car  is  called  away  on  short  notice  at  night  it  is  not 
necessary  to  seek  for  a  crew.  The  men  are  right  at  hand  when 
needed.  It  is  expected  that  the  C.  P.  R.  will  build  these  houses 
al  all  divisional  points,  and  one  is  now  projected  for  Moose  Jaw. 

Harrlman  Line*  Strike. 

The  embargo  notice  of  the  Illinois  Central  advising  railways 
connecting  with  it  that  no  freight  from  ihem  would  be  received 
by  that  road  for  delivery  at  Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  because 
of  the  possible  violence  of  the  strikers  has  been  withdrawn,  indi- 
cating the  improvement  in  traffic  conditions  on  that  road.  Offi- 
cers of  the  road  in  Chicago  said  there  was  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ments of  striking  shop  men  that  incompetent  inspectors  were 
looking  after  safely  devices  and  air  brake  equipment. 

A  special  committee  appointed  by  Mayor  Harrison  of  Chicago, 
on  protest  of  the  striking  shop  men  has  recommended  that  the 
Illinois  Central  pay  for  llie  services  of  72  policemen  detailed  lo 
protect  the  property  of  the  company,  it  being  alleged  that  the 
policemen  were  stationed  inside  the  fences,  and  that  they  per- 
formed the  duties  of  private  watchmen.  The  s.ime  commillee 
recommended  that  the  Chicago  health  department  investigate 
conditions  al  the  railway's  paint  shop,  where  strike  breakers  are 

Representatives  of  the  shop  men  say  ihat  some  3,000  shop 
workers  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  will  go  outon  a  strike  in  sym- 
pathy with  members  of  their  union  on  the  Illinois  Central. 
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Reports  from  Galveston,  Tex.,  say  thai  members  of  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Railway  Trainmen  and  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors employed  on  the  Harriman  lines  have  voted  to  strike ; 
also,  that  strike  votes  are  being  taken  on  the  Harriman  lines  by 
members  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  the 
Order  of  Railway  Telegraphers. 

Reports  that  shop  employees  of  the  Rock  Island  lines  were 
about  to  go  out  in  sympathy  with  their  co-workers  on  the  Illinois 
Central  were  discredited  by  officers  of  those  lines. 

Iron  and   Steel   Production  In   1910. 

The  report  on  the  production  of  iron  ore,  pig  iron  and  steel 
in  1910,  published  by  Ihe  Geological  Survey,  says  in  part : 
"Although  the  iron  and  sleel  industry  in  the  United  States  irt 
1910  broke  all  previous  records  by  a  small  margin,  the  total 
volume  of  business  was  not  as  great  as  was  anticipated  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  On  December  31,  1910,  there  were  205 
furnaces  in  blast  out  of  a  total  of  473;  on  the  same  dale  in  1909, 
there  were  338  furnaces  in  biast  out  of  a  total  of  469.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  active  demand,  the  iron  ore  output  exceeded 
that  of  1909  by  5,734,297  long  tons,  and  that  of  1907.  which  was 
previously  the  record  year,  by  5,169,115  ions.  The  total  quantity 
of  iron  ore  marketed  in  1910  for  the  purpose  of  making  pig 
iron  <not  including  slocks  left  at  muies  or  iron  ore  used  for 
fluxing  other  metallic  ores,  nor  in  the  manufacture  of  paints, 
was  56,889.734  long  tons,  as  compared  with  51,155,437  tons  in 
1909,  and  with  35,924,771  tons  in  1908.  The  output  of  pig  iron 
in  1910  was  27.303,567  long  tons,  as  compared  with  25.795.471 
tons  in  I9Q9  and  with  15,936,018  Ions  in  190&  The  increase  in 
the  production  of  iron  ore  in  1910  over  that  of  1909  was  11^1 
per  cent.,  and  the  increase  in  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel 
was  5,85  per  cent,  and  8,93  per  cent.,  respectively," 

Britlah   Report  on   Labor  Controveny. 

The  British  commission  .Lppoinled  last  August  to  try  lo  settle 
the  questions  at  issue  between  the  railway  companies  and  their 
employees  has  issued  its  report.  The  commissioners  fee!  that 
recognition  by  the  companies  of  the  men's  unions  is  not  desirable. 
It  says  that  the  companies,  with  their  great  responsibilities,  can- 
not and  should  not  be  expected  to  permit  any  interference  by 
their  men  on  the  subjects  of  discipline  and  management. 

The  commission  recommends  the  adoption  of  a  new  scheme, 
lo  be  in  force  until  Jaitnary  6,  191 1,  by  which  all  questions  affect- 
ing hours  of  work,  wages  and  conditions  of  service  that  cannot  be 
settled  by  negotiation  shall  be  referred  to  a  conciliation  board 
to  be  formed  along  the  lines  of  the  existing  sectional  boards  of 
conciliation.  It  is  progx'sed  also  that  the  existing  agreements 
between  the  companies  and  the  men  shall  remain  in  force  until 
January  7.  1912.  The  commissioners  recommend,  in  eonclusio'i, 
ihat  men  on  strike  ;hidl  not  be  allowed  to  coerce  by  threats  or 
intimation  other  men  who  wish  to  work. 

After  the  report  was  made  public,  meetings  were  held  by  a 
number  of  unions,  and  resolutions  refusing  to  accept  the  com- 
mission's findings  were  passed.  When  the  ciimmission  vias  ap- 
pointed the  Board  of  Trade  announced  that  both  parties  had 
promised  to  accept  the  findings.  Several  labor  leaders  now  say 
that  neither  the  men  nor  the  union  executives  were  consulted, 
that  acceptance  was  nol  pledged,  and  that  they  will  not  recognize 
such  an  obligation. 

Government    Reouiatlon*   of   Induatriais. 

.^t  a  speech  in  Brooklyn  last  Tuesday.  Interstate  Commerce 
Commissioner  Prouty  advocated  Ihe  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion to  regulate  industrials.     He  said: 

"There  is  no  greater  joke  to-day  than  the  treatment  of  the 
trust  problem  by  the  governmenl  of  the  United  States.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  has  been  the 
subject  of  judicial  interpretation,  and  yet  to-day  no  lawyer  can 
advise  his  client  with  certainty  whether  he  is  within  or  without 
the  inhibition  of  that  law, 

"The  U,  S.  Steel  Corporation  is  profoundly  uncertain  whether 
its  enterprises  are  legal  or  not.  If  there  are  evils  connected  with 
the  organization  or  operation  of  monopolies— and  there  are  very 
grave  evils — they  must  be  reached  by  some  method  different  from 
dissolution  decrees.    Drastic  regiilatioiv  '  ■---^-- 
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"I  believe  the  only  practical  relief  from  trust  oppression  is  to 
be  found  in  more  direct  and  drastic  government  regulation.  First 
a  commission  should  be  appointed,  in  most  fespects  similar  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  It  should  devote  considerable 
time  to  investigation  before  taking  action.  That  was  what  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  did  before  it  began  to  exercise 
real  power.    The  time  will  not  be  wasted. 

"Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  railways,  the  way  to  regulate  indus- 
trial monopolies  is  for  the  government  lo  take  hold  and  regulate 
them  itself." 

Employer!'  Liability  Leglalatlon. 
The  joint  congressional  commission  on  employers'  liability, 
which  has  been  holding  meetings  in  Washington  to  formulate  a 
bill  to  be  presented  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  has  agreed 
on  the  main  points.  It  is  to  apply  only  to  interstate  carriers, 
on  the  ground  that  this  is  as  far  as  the  power  of  Congress  ex- 
lends.  The  compensation  is  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  directly 
and  not  out  of  a  general  fund  created  by  any  form  of  taxation. 
The  law  is  to  be  compulsory,  except  that  if  any  company  and  its 
employees  agree  on  a  plan  of  compensation  which  is  as  favorable 
lo  the  employees  as  is  the  law,  this  plan  may  be  substituted  for 
the  law.  The  amounts  of  payments  are  to  be  based  on  a  per- 
centage of  the  pay  received  by  the  injured  employee  at  the  time 
of  his  injury.  Public  hearings  are  to  begin  on  November  6  in 
Washington. 

M.  M.  and  M.  C.  B.  Convention*. 

At  a  joint  meeting  of  the  executive  committees  of  the  Master 
Mechanics',  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Railway  Supply  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  held  at  the  Belmont  Hotel,  New  York,  Oc- 
tober 24,  it  was  decided  lo  hold  the  1912  conventions  at  Atlantic 
Ciiv.  The  Master  Mechanics'  Association  will  meet  June  12. 
13  and  14,  and  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  June  17. 
18  and  19.  At  the  suggestion  of  railway  men  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  change  in  the  enlertainmeiil  features  and  the  manner  of 
handling  them. 

Dining  Car  Superintendent*. 
The  American  Association  of  Dining  Car  Superintendents  at 
its  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  last  week,  elected  the  following 
officers:  President,  George  L.  Best  (Southern);  vice-president, 
A,  D.  Gilleland  (Colorado  &  Southern)  ;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
F.  M,  Dow  (Illinois  Central).  Chicago;  executive  committee, 
P.  A.  Danzer  (Denver  &  Rio  Grande),  G.  M.  Hart  (Wabash), 
and  E.  W.  Smith  (Grand  Trunk).  The  next  convention  will  be 
held  in  October,  1912,  at  Denver,  Colo. 

The   American   Railway   Aaeoclatlon. 

The  fall  session  of  the  American  Railway  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  Blackstone,  Chicago,  November  IS.  Reports  will  be 
presented  by  the  commillees  on  Transportation,  on  Maintenance, 
on  RelalioMs  Between  Railways,  (n  Explosives,  and  on  Electrical 
Working. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


lENEBAL    PaSSEMOM    AND    T.CKET    AcENTS.  — W.    C. 

Kl   eonvcnlion,    Stalllc,    Wash. 

-'■■ICHT  AciHTS.— R.   O.  Weill,  Eait  Si.  Louis, 

I       A«SOCI*TIOK      OF      R*IL(OAD       SuFBIUKTlNPEinS.— O.       G.       F«tlM, 

ie«  huildini,  Cincinmli.  Ohio;  3d  Frid.y  of  M.rch  and  September. 
(    Elkct"ic   Railwav  Assoc  r»-iiOK,—H.   C    Doai 


1912.  Baltimore.  Md. 
AuiiicAN   Railway  Emcihi 

Block,  Chictgo;  anna 
Amhic'h  Railvav  MAirn 

Colony  building.   Chic 


niHC  AuociATiOH.— E.  H.   Fntch,    Monidnock 
,1  CDavintion.   March    19  21,    1912.  Chicago. 
MicHAKia'  A»lociATi0li.— 7.   W.  Tiylor    O'd 


CAM   ItAiLWAY  TooL  FoiiHiN'i  AisociATioii.— 0.  T.  Harroun,  Bl 

ington,  111. 

CAH  Society  toa  Tutiho  Mate* iau.— Prof.  E.  Marburg,  Utiivi 


New  York;    1st  and 


I,   fhilidelphia.    Pa. 

■ai.— C  W.  Hunt,  220  W.  S7th  S 
except  June  and  Augusi.  New  Vo 
CoNiaACTOas.— J.    R.   Wemlinger, 


or    Mech* 
(   York, 


ICAL     EhGIHI 


— Calvio   W,    Rice,   3 


Mj  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  annual,  June  26,  1912,  Quebec,  Uue! 
N  or  RA1I.W.*  Claim  Agibts.— J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 
i  annual  convention.   May  22,   1912,   Log  Angeles,  Cal. 
N  or  Railway  Ei-ECTaiCAi.  EHCiHEutt.— Joi.  A.  Andreucetli.  C.  A 
W.   Ry..  Chicago;   annual,   November  fi.lO,    Chicago. 
H  0»  Railway  Tal.acaAPH   SupuiHTaH  dints.— P,    W.  Drew,   13S 
mi   St.,   Cliicago:   annual,   June  24,    1912.   New   York. 
H    or    TuANSPoaiAiiON    amp   Cab    Accouinmc    Orricaas.— C.    P. 
ird,  75  Church  St.,  New  York;  December   12-13,  Louiaviile,  Ky. 

Railway  Club.— James  Powell.  Grand  Trunk  Ry.,  Montreal, 
i  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Society  of  Civil  Ehcihbers.— Clement  H.  McLeod.  413  Dor- 
ler  St..  Monireal.  Que.;- Thursdays.  Montreal. 
UN's  Association  or  Cuicaoo.— Aaron  Kline.  841  North  SOib 
t,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month.  Chicago. 

tAiLWAV  Clui.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  2d 
n.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May.  Sept.,  Nov.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
[HiEBs'  SociMV  OF  St.  Pauu— D.  F,  Jurgcnscn,  116  Winter  St.. 
Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  ejicept  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Si.  Paul. 
'  Society  or  Pennsylvania.— E.  R.  Dasher,  Box  704.  Harris- 
,  Pa.;  lit  Monday  after  2d  Saturday,  Harnsburg,  Pa. 
SociaiY  OP  WisraaN  Pennsylvania.— E,   K.  Hiles.  803   Fulion 
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Friday  in   month,   except   June,   July  and  August.   New    York. 
NoarnBRN  Railway  Club.- C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  p.,  Duluih,  Minu; 

4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 
Omaha    Railway    Club.— H.    H.    Maulick,    Barker    Block,    Omaha,     Neb.; 

Railboad   Club  or    Kansas   City.- C.    Manlove,    1008   Walnut    St..    Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  In  month.  Kansas  Cliy- 
Railway  Club   or  Pittsbuich.— C.  W.   Alleman     P.   S    L.   E.,  PiltBburgh, 

Railway  Ibduitiial  Associaiioh.- G.   L.   Stewart,   St.   L.   S.   W.  Ry.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.;  annukl,   May   IZ.   1912,  Kansas  City,   Mo. 
Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Roaenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa, 
Uailway   SioiBiEiriai'   Association.— J.   P.  Murphy.   Boi  C.  Collinwood, 

RiCHHOND°'RAiLiaAD  Club.— F.  O.   Robinson.  Richmond,   Va.;   2d  Monday, 

except    June,    July    and    August. 
RoADMABTEas'  AND  NtAtHTENANCE  OF  Way  ASSOCIATION.- L.  C-  Ryan,  C.  » 

N.   W..  Slerling;   Sept.   10,  1912,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
St.    Louis   Railway  Club.— B.   W.    Frauenthal,   Union   Stalion,   St.    Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  Si.   Louis. 
Society  or   Railway   Financial  Officibs.— C.   Nyquist.   La  Salle   St.   Sia- 

SotiTHKBK  Association  of  Cai  Siavici  Officebs. — E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 
W.   P.    Ry..    Monlgomery,    Ala. 

SoUTHEaH  &  SOUTHWESTEEN  RAILWAY  Clue.— A.  J.  Merrill,  Crinl  blJg., 
Allania,  Ga,;  3d  Thurs,.  Jan.,  March,  May,  July.  Se,il,.  Nov.,  Allanla. 

Toledo  TaANSPOaTATioN  Club.— J.  G.  Macombet.  Woolson  Spice  Co..  To- 
ledo.,  Ohio;    1st    Saturday,   Toledo, 

Tbatfic  (fLUB  OF  CHICAGO,- Gu*  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
meelinga  monthly,  Chicago. 

Tbaftic  Club  of  New  Yo(k.—C.  A.  Swope.  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 
Tuesday  in  raonlh.  except  June,  Jul*  and  August,   New  York, 

T.AFPIC  Club  of  Pittsbubqh,- D.  L.  Wells.  Erie.  Pittsburgh.  Pa,;  meet- 
ings monthly.  Pittsburgh. 

Tbaih  Despatchees'  AsiociAiioii  o»  Amebica.- J.  F,  Mackie,  7042  Siewart 
Ave.,   Chicago;  annual,  June   IS.   1912.  Louisville.   Ky. 

TiANSPOBTATioN    Club   OP    BuFPALO.— j.    M.   Sells,    Buffalo;    first    Saturday 

Tkanswhtatio"  Clijb"o"  DrraoiT,~W,  R.  Hurley.  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Detroit, 

Mieh.i    meetings  monthly. 
Tbaveiing  Ebginebis'  Assocution,- W,  O.  Thompson.  N.  Y,  C.  &  H.  R., 

Easl  RuHalo.  N,  Y,;  AurusI,  191J, 
WtSTBEN  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  H,   Roserear.  P.  O.  Boi  1707,  Win- 

nipcG.  Man,;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  Ind  August.  Wmnipei. 
WisTEiN   It.iLWAY  Clue.- J.  W.  Tsylor.  Old  ColDny  building.  Chicago;  3d 

Tuesday  of  each  monlh.  excepi  June.  July  and  August, 
WESTE.N    Society  of  ENciNBEBs.-]r:  fl.   Warder,    1735    rfonadnock   Block. 

Chicago:  1st  Wednesday  in  monib  except  July  and  August.  Chicago- 
WooD  PBBBEBVBas'  ASSOCIATION,— F.  J-  Angler,  B..&.0.,   Baltimoie,  Md,; 


I.  Januar 


Angier,  B..&.0.,   Baltimoie,  M 

izedbyC^OOgle 
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Business  men  of  Savat^nah  have  held  a  meeting  and  giveti 
formal  assurance  to  the  Atlantic  &  Pacitic  Transport  Company 
of  sympathy  with  the  plan  for  making  Savannah  a  port  of  call 
on  the  New  Vork-Colon  line  of  the  company. 

The  new  transatlantic  line  between  Boston  and  Rotterdam  in 
connection  with  the  New  Yorit,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and 
Canadian  Pacific  systems,  will  begin  service  in  about  ten  days 
with  two  large  steamers  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  This 
line  expects  to  secure  some  of  the  grain  traffic. 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  &  Steamship  Com- 
pany will  begin  to  run  freight  trains  over  ils  new  line  from 
Lafayette,  La.,  to  Baton  Rouge,  on  November  5.  On  this  line, 
which  is  57  miles  long,  there  are  15  stations  between  the  points 
mentioned,  10  of  which  have  agents. 

Western  lines  have  declined  the  p'roposition  of  Canadian  lines 
to  make  reduced  round  trips  for  the  so-called  visitors'  excursions 
from  western  Canada  to  Central  West  points  during  December 
on  the  ground  that  the  proposition  is  an  immigration  scheme  to 
induce  more  Americans  to  move  into  western  Canada. 

The  new  through  express  route  between  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
New  York  was  inaugurated  on  October  20.  The  route  is  from 
Oakland,  Cal.,  via  the  Western  Pacific,  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah ; 
via  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  to  Denver,  Colo.;  via  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy  to  Chicago,  and  via  the  Pennsvlvania  to 
New  York. 

Florida's  law  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  immature  fruit  will 
be  carried  to  the  United  States  Court  on  the  ground  that  the 
law  as  applied  to  interstate  shipments  is  in  violation  of  the  com- 
merce clause  of  the  United  States  Constitution.  According  to 
C.  H.  B.  Floyd,  of  counsel  for  Fred  Fee.  of  St.  Lucie  County, 
who  is  under  indictment  in  Florida  for  the  shipment  of  fruit 
alleged  to  be  immature.  _ 

In  an  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  express  companies 
say  that  their  Oklahoma  assessments  were  raised  10,000  to  50.000 
per  cent,  by  the  State  Boaid  of  Equalization.  The  Pacific  Ex- 
press Company  placed  the  amount  of  assessable  property  within 
the  state  at  $850.  and  the  board  raised  the  amount  to  $182,380. 
The  valuation  of  the  Wells  Fargo  company  was  raised  from 
$2?,260  to  $672,635,  the  United  States  from  $41,636  to  $1,421,365. 
and  the  American  from  $7,100  to  $702,145. 

The  Duluth  &  Iron  Range  and  the  Duluth,  Missabe  &  Northern, 
both  subsidiaries  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  are  to 
reduce  the  rate  on  ore  from  80  cents  to  60  cents.  This  80-cent 
rate  covers  all  shipping  points  on  Che  Duluth,  Missabe  &  North- 
ern, and  all  Missabe  Range  points  on  the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range. 
From  Tower  the  rate  is  90  cents  to  the  docks  at  Two  Harbors, 
and  from  Ely  $1.  The  new  rate  will  be  a  flat  one  of  60  cents 
per  gross  ton  from  all  points  on  the  two  railways. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  put  into  active  service  between  New 
York  and  Galveston  four  additional  ships  which  had  been  idle  all 
summer,  and  is  now  at  work  getting  three  other  ships  ready  for 
the  heavy  autumn  trade.  Officers  of  the  company  say  freight  busi- 
ness between  here  and  the  two  southern  ports  is  fully  100  per 
cent,  better  than  only  a  few  months  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
enormous  northward  movement  of  cotton  there  are  unusually 
heavy  shipments  of  sugar  for  this  early  season. 

Some  forty  business  concerns  of  Portland.  Ore.,  have  joined 
in  an  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asking  that 
the  advance  in  class  rates  from  New  York,  Chicago,  Pittsburgh 
and  other  eastern  points  to  Portland,  which  are  to  become  effect- 
ive November  1,  be  suspended  until  these  concerns  can  be  heard 
in  the  premises.  They  claim  the  advances  are  unjust,  unreason- 
able and  discriminatory,  and  in  some  cases  violate  the  fourth  sec- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act.  A  telegram  formulating 
their  petition  was  sent  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
on  October  14. 

The  Flour  City  Steamship  Line— the  line  established  by  the 
Minneapohs  millers  to  secure  rates  to  Buffalo  lower  than  the 
railways  and  regular  steamship  lines  would  grant^proposes  to 
try  to  get  the  Commerce  Court  to  issue  a  mandamus  to  compel 


the  Lehigh  Valley  to  receive  and  forward  flour  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  at  a  rate  as  low  as  is  secured  by  the  regular  steamer 
lines.  Questions  by  Judge  Knapp  indicated  that  the  court  would 
refuse  a  permanent  writ  on  the  ground  that  the  Flour  City  litie 
should  first  go  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  a 
determination  of  the  facts.  The  Flour  City  line  has  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  commission  against  the  eastern  lines  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  a  through  rate  and  joint  rate  from  Minneapolis 
to  New  York,  which  is  set  for  a  hearing  on  Saturday.  Oc- 
tober 28. 


When  Wall  Street  read  in  its  morning  paper  July  25  last  thai 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  ordered  a  wholesale 
reduction  in  inter-mountain  commodity  rates  transcontinental 
stocks  dropped.  The  average  estimate  of  the  aggregate  annual 
loss  to  the  roads  was  about  $12,000,000.  That  estimate  now  ap- 
pears just  $12,000,000  too  high. 

The  traffic  director  of  one  of  the  largest  systems  affected  by 
the  ruling  now  declares  that  the  roads  do  not  expect  to  lose  a 
dollar  under  the  inter- mountain  decision. 

In  that  decision  the  commission  said  the  interior  rates  weir 
too  far  above  coast  rates.  One  way  of  correction  was  to  lower 
the  interior  rales.  The  other,  and  for  the  roads  the  saving  way, 
was  to  raise  the  coast  rates. 

The  transcontinental  lines  have  notified  the  commission  of  an 
increase  in  all  class  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  from  eastern  terri- 
tory, and  have  completed  a  new  tariff  advancing  commodity 
rates  to  the  coast  an  average  of  20  per  cent.  The  roads  thus  not 
only  give  notice  that  they  are  preparing  not  to  suffer  any  loss 
under  the  inter-mountain  decisions,  but  go  so  far  as  to  set  forth 
the  reasons  for  their  utter  confidence  that  the  advances  will  be 
granted.  They  say  that  in  its  decisions  the  commission  left  the 
roads,  perhaps  intentionally,  a  tremendous  loophole  through  which 
to  escape  fiom  reduction  of  revenues.  It  did  so  by  not  declaring 
the  interior  rates  too  high  of  themselves,  but  merely  too  high  a; 
compared  with  coast  rates. 

In  condensed  detail  the  situation  is  as  follows :  As  to  class  or 
general  group  rates  the  commission,  in  its  decision  of  June  6, 
1910.  fixed  lower  definite  class  rates  to  inter- mountain  points  as 
reasonable  charges  for  the  service  given.  The  roads  are  now 
taking  those  rates  to  interior  points,  fixed  by  the  commission  at 
reasonable,  and  adding  to  them  a  reasonable  charge  for  the  ad- 
ditional haul  to  the  coast.  Two  members  of  the  commission  have 
already  expressed  their  approval  of  this  move  as  carrying  out 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  commission  itself.  This  means 
that  unless  the  commission's  inter-mountain  decisions  are  thrown 
out  by  the  Commerce  Court,  the  roads  are  prepared  to  abandon 
the  water  competition  basis  of  rate  making.  They  will  boost  the 
rate  to  the  coast  irrespective  of  water  rates,  to  bring  it  into  ad- 
justment with  the  rate  to  interior  points.  They  will  do  so  even 
though  thereby  considerable  coast  business  is  lost  to  water  com- 
petition. 

This  loss  in  coast  traffic  will  probably  offset  the  roads'  addi- 
tional revenue  from  the  higher  coast  rates.  This  still  leaves  the 
roads  to  stand  the  loss  suffered  through  lowered  rates  to  the  itv 
terior.  The  significance  of  the  advance  in  coast  class  rates,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  roads  are  thereby  withdrawing  a  violation  of  the 
long  and  short  haul  principle  and  justifying  application  of  that 
principle  to  commodity  or  article  rates  to  the  coast.  Had  the 
commission  fixed  definite  lower  commodity  rales  to  the  interior 
there  would  be  little  or  no  point  to  increasing  commodity  rates 
to  the  coast,  as  the  higher  rates  would  merely  mean  loss  of  busi- 
ness to  water  competitors. 

In  the  Utah  cases  the  commission  did  fix  specific  commodiiv 
rates  to  Utah  points  at  what  it  considered  a  reasonable  level,  and 
the  roa<ls.  accepting  ihese  rates  as  reasonable,  will  simply  add  a 
reasonable  additional  charge  for  the  plus  haul  to  the  Pacific,  fn 
the  Nevada  and  other  inter-mountain  cases,  however,  the  com- 
mission did  not  fix  definite  commodity  rates.  It  ruled  that  the 
existing  interior  points  commodity  rates  were  wrong  as  compared 
with  those  to  more  distant  points.  It  held  that,  from  the  Mis 
souri  river,  commodity  rates  to  interior  points  should  not  be 
higher  than  those  through  to  the  coast ;  from  Chicago  points,  not 
more  than  7  per  cent,  higher;  from  Buffalo- Pittsburgh  points. 
not  more  than  15  per  cent  higher,  and  from  New  York  and  tnmk 
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line  territory,  not  more  than  25  per  cent,  above  the  coast  rate?. 
This  means  that  if  the  roads  left  the  coast  rate  unchanged  ihty 
must  lower  the  interior  rates,  which  averaged  well  above  these 
percentages  over  coast  rates.  If  the  roads  raised  the  coast  rates, 
however,  while  the  rates  to  the  interior  must  still  be  readjusted. 
there  would  be  no  need  of  lowering  the  average  rate.  Therefore 
the  roads  are  raising  the  coast  rates. 

The  complaints  which  opened  the  inter- mountain  cases  were 
complaints  of  certain  communities  that  other  communities  were 
being  fatted  at  their  expense,  and  certainly  the  main  point  in  the 
decisions  was  adjustment  among  communities.  If  the  commission 
refuses  the  proposed  coast  advances  now  it  must  be  on  the  ground 
that  the  (commodity)  rates  to  interior  points  are  unreasonable 
in  themselves;  that  therefore  it  will  not  permit  advance  of  rates 
to  the  coast  which  would  permit  the  roads  to  maintain  the  present 
rates  to  the  interior.  This  would  require  a  new  move  by  the 
commission  which  it  has  shown  no  reason  for  undertaking. 

That  the  commission  did  declare  the  interior  rates  unreason- 
able to  Utah  but  not  in  the  Nevada  and  other  cases  is  fair  evi- 
dence that  they  intended  lo  leave  the  roads  the  above  way  out  of 
their  threatened  loss  in  revenue;  that  is,  that  the  main  and  impor- 
tant point  they  were  making  was  that  there  must  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  relation  between  interior  and  coast  rales.  It  would  seem 
that  the  increase  in  coast  rates  will  solve  the  problem  and  that 
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As  the  readjustment  ordered  was  not  to  go  into  effect  inui' 
October  15,  in  the  Nevada  cases  and  November  1  in  the  othtr 
cases,  and  the  dates  have  been  postponed  pending  a  decision  by 
the  Commerce  Court  as  to  whether  the  inler-mounlain  decisions 
shall  stand,  the  roads  have  suffered  no  loss  as  yel.  If  the  court 
overrules  the  commission  the  roads  will  be  where  they  were  he- 
fore  the  inter-mountain  cases  were  decided,  and  if  it  sustains  the 
commission  the  higher  coast  rates  will  be  filed  in  time  to  obviiite 
the  necessity  of  reducing  interior  rates  on  the  average,  leavn^ij 
the  mere  readjustment  of  zones,  a  clerical  burden,  bnt  easier  t<.- 
bear  than  reduced  earning  power, — Wall  Street  Journal. 

Car  SurpluHS  and   Shortage*. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting  sta- 
tistical bulletin  No,  105,  giving  a  summary  of  ear  shortages  and 
surpluses  by  groups  from  June  8,  1910,  to  October  11,  1911,  says: 

"The  total  car  surplus  reported  for  the  period  ending  Octol>er 
11,  1911,  is  4S,854  cars,  and  is  the  smallest  surplus  reported  since 
November  23,  1910.  During  the  two  weeks  ending  with  October 
II,  1911,  the  total  car  surplus  decreased  9,528  cars.    Of  this  de- 
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crease  1^5  are  box  cars,  183  are  flat  cars,  3,047  are  coal  cars  and 
4,413  are  miscellaneous  cars.  The  decrease  is  chiefly  in  group  6, 
and  there  is  a  slight  decrease  in  all  other  groups  with  the  excep- 
tion of  group  4  (West  Virginia,  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina),  which  reports  a  very  small  increase. 

"There  is  an  increase  of  4,613  cars  reported  in  the  total  short- 
age. Box  car  shortage  increased  from  6,632  cars  on  September 
27  to  10,090  on  October  11,  an  increase  of  3,458  cars  or  5214 
per  cent.  Miscellaneous  cars  show  a  decrease  of  118  cars,  while 
flat  and  coal  cars  increased  716  cars,  and  S67  cars  re  spec  lively." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  figures  by  groups  for  the  last 
period  covered  by  the  report  and  the  charts  show  total  bi-weekly 
surpluses  and  shortages  from  1907  to  1911. 

Traffic  Club  of   New  York. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  to  be  held 
October  31.  Edwin  J.  Clapp,  of  New  York  University,  will  make 
an  address  on  German  waterways. 


lines  which  were  to  have  become  effective  on  November  1. 
The  United  Slates  Navy  Department  has  complained  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that  the  roads  participating  in 
a  shipment  of  launches  from  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  Norfolk, 
made  an  overcharge  of  $35.21,  due  to  having  furnished  cars  with 
a  minimum  carload  rating  of  20ffX)  I^s.  when  the  Navy  Depart-  , 
ment  asked  for  cars  with  a  16,200-lb.  r  ' 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

A  hearing  will  begin  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  October  28, 
on  complaints  that  have  been  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  at  different  times  on  a  variety  of  freight  rates  and 
adjustments  of  rates  which  are  alleged  to  discriminate  against 
Des  Moines.  Certain  class  and  commodity  rates  between  points 
in  Iowa  and  points  in  adjacent  states  will  also  be  investigated, 
and  it  is  intended  to  continue  the  hearing  until  all  the  Iowa  cases 

In  its  investigation  of  express  rales,  the  commission  has  issued 
an  order  to  express  companies  to  furnish  the  commission  by 
December  I  with  a  great  mass  of  details  of  the  compaziy's  opera- 
tions. These  details  include  the  names  of  officers  and  stockhold- 
ers; amount  of  issues  of  securities;  copies  of  contracts  with  rail- 
ways ;  number  of  packages,  newspapers  and  magazines  handled ; 
changes  in  express  rates  during  the  last  20  years;  considera- 
tions, if  any,  paid  to  railway  ofiicers  to  induce  the  execution  of 
contracts,  and  total  amount  paid  lo  railways  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911. 

Complaint  Dlamiaiod. 

American  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  LaVisintie  &  Nashville  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Pieces  o(  iron  may  be  manufactured  into  various  articles  with- 
out remelting  should  not  be  classed  as  scrap  iron  under  the  defi- 
nition contained  in  ihe  southern  classification,  which  proviiles 
that  scrap-iron  rates  will  apply  only  on  scraps  and  pieces  of 
iron  and  steel  which  have  value  for  remelting  purposes  only. 
(21   I.  C.  C,  483.) 

Minimum  Weight  Ruling. 

C  ff-'.  Hull  Company  v.  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Co.  el  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Tariff  rule  providing  minimum  weight  of  50,000  lbs.  on  brick 
subject  to  rule  "Except  when  marked  capacity  of  car  is  less,  in 
which  event  ihe  marked  capacily  of  the  car  will  govern"  was 
construed  by  carrier  lo  vary  the  minimum  only  when  carrier  was 
unable  to  furnish  ears  of  the  prescribed  capacity.  The  rule  so 
construed  w;iS  unfair  and  should  have  provided  that  when  ship- 
per ordered  car  of  certain  capacily  and  the  carrier  for  its  own 
convenience,  furnished  a  car  of  greater  capacity  than  that  or- 
dered, the  capacily  of  ibe  car  ordered  should  be  applied  subject 
to  actual  weight  if  in  excess,     (21  I.  C.  C,  486.) 

Complaints  to  the  CommlsBlon  and  Suspension*  of  Tariffs. 

The  commission  has  siisiiended  until  March  14  the  proposed 
advances  in  the  rales  on  catllc  and  calves  over  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  and  its  connections.  The  rates  were  lo  have 
taken  effect  November  15. 

The  commission  has  further  suspended  Ihe  new  regulations 
that  were  proposed  for  pre-cooling  and  pre-icing  fruit  handled 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake. 

The  commission  has  suspended  ihe  proposed  advances  in  rates 
on  bran,  barley  and  wheat  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Indiana  Commission  has  appointed  James  Donahue,  of 
Indianapolis,   locomotive  boiler   inspector;   salary,  $2,000  a  year. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  is  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  October  25  on  the  question  of  abolishing  all  concentration 
charges  on  cotton  seed  at  cotton  seed  mill  points. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  First  dis- 
trict, has  adopted  an  order  that  after  June  1,  1912,  all  surface 
street  cars  in  New  York  City  must  have  power  brakes  and 
geared  hand-brakes. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  ordered  the 
American  Express  Company  and  certain  other  express  companies 
to  put  suflicicnt  men  on  their  delivery  wagons  lo  unload  such 
shipments  as  are  too  heavy  or  bulky  to  be  handled  by  one  man. 

Prof.  Garrett  Droppers,  professor  of  political  economy  at  Will- 
iams College,  who  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  ihe  Massachu- 
setts State  Railway  Commission,  was  born  in  Milwaukee,  April  12, 
I860,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1887.  He  pursued  special 
studies  in  economics,  finance  and  poHtical  science.  In  1888-89 
he  studied  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  From  1889  to  1898  he 
was  professor  of  political  economy  and  finance  at  Tokio  Univer- 
sity, Japan,  and  then  tor  nine  years  was  president  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Dakota.  In  1907-8  he  lectured  on  political  economy 
at  Chicago  University.  He  translated  Schopenhauer's  essays. 
He  has  contributed  many  articles  on  economic  and  political  topics 
to  learned  societies'  publications. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  of  New  Jersey  has  ordered 
the  New  York  &  Long  Branch,  after  November  1  to  stop 
passenger  trains  at  .^5bu^y  Park  on  Sundays.  For  many  years 
the  trains  of  this  road  have  run  through  Ocean  Grove  and  As- 
bury  Park  on  Sundays  without  slopping.  This  is  in  pursuance 
of  an  agreement  made  with  the  Ocean  Grove  Camp  Meeting 
Association.  Asbury  Park  is  outside  the  Ocean  Grove  reser- 
vation, but  the  Camp  Meeting  Association  has,  until  now,  suc- 
ceeded in  regulating  this  matter  of  train  stops  both  on  its  own 
grounds  and  in  Asbury  Park.  The  commission  seems  lo  have 
held,  in  substance,  that  the  contract  of  the  railways  with  the 
Camp  Meeting  Association  was  contrary  to  public  policy. 


COURT  NEWS. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  set  the  hearing  in  the  government's 
appeal  in  the  Union  Pacific- Southern  Pacific  merger  suit  for 
January  8. 

The  Commerce  Court  is  now  hearing  the  argument  on  a  peti- 
tion 10  set  aside  the  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  Pacific  Coast  cases  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa^Fc 
and  the  Union  Pacific.  j 

At  Cincinnati,  October  16,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  was  fined 
$200  in  the  United  States  District  Court  on  the  charge  of  trans- 
porting two  cars  of  scabby  sheep  from  Southern  Kentucky  with- 
out properly  branding  the  cars. 

Judge  Thurman  in  the  circuit  court  at  Nevada,  Mo.,  on  October 
16,  held  as  legal  the  law  recently  passed  by  the  general  assembly 
of  Missouri  requiring  employers,  including  railways,  to  pay  their 
employees  at  least  twice  a  month.  The  case  which  was  tritd  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be  appealed. 

The  Commerce  Court  has  issued  a  temporary  injunction  sus- 
pending the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
case  known  as  the  Nashville  grain  rebilling  case,  in  which  the 
Intersiate  Commerce  Commission  had  ordered  the  discontinuance 
of  an  allowance  for  rebilling  or  reshipping  grain,  hay,  etc.,  at 
Nashville  while  refusing  the  same  privilege  at  Atlanta  and  other 
Georgia  points.  Digitized  b,  GOOgIC 
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ELECTtONS   AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 
A.  A.  Allen,  president  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  System, 
lias  been  elected  also  president  of  the  Texas  Central,   succeeding 
R.  H.  Baker,  resigned. 

W.  H,  Bruce  has  been  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  with 
office  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  succeeding  F.  H.  Hill. 

T.  O.  Kdwards.  auditor  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Rail- 
road &  Steamship  Company,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  freight 
accounts  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  San   Francisco. 

J.  A.  Munroe,  whose  election  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
traffic  of  the  Union  Pacific,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, has  been  elected  also  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with  office  at  Omaha.  Neb. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe.  with 
headquarters  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  have  had  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  Santa  Fe  Dock  4  Channel  Company ;  D.  W, 
McLeod,  auditor;  W.  L.  Alexander,  general  claim  agent;  O.  L. 
Ciarke,  land  and  tax  commissioner,  and  Terry.  Cavin  &  Mills, 
solicitors. 
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e-president    and    general    manager     of    the 


been  elected  fourth 
Ohio,  and  the  Hocking  Valley 
■  the  operating  and  construc- 
ichmond.  Va.,  and  at  Columbus. 


Carolina,    Clinchfield    &    Ohio 
president   of   the   Chesapeake 
Railroad,    with  supervision    i 
tion  department,  with  offices  a 
Ohio,  effective  November  I. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  all  of  whom 
have  headquarters  at  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  have  had  their  juris- 
diclicn  extended  over  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Qregon  and 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  east  of  Sparks;  E.  E.  Calvin,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager;  W,  F.  Herrin.  vice-president  and 
chief  counsel,  and  E.  0.  McCormick.  vice-president  in  ch.trge  of 
traffic.  Since  1904  the  lines  in  Oregon  have  been  in  charge  of 
J.  P.  O'Brien  and  the  lines  east  of  Sparks  have  been  in  charge 
of  W,  H.  Bancroft,  both  of  whom  will  hereafter  devote  all  of 
their  time  to  the  Oregon- Washing! on  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company. 

Howard  G.  Kellcy,  who  was  recently  elected  vice-president. 
in  charge  of  construction,  transportation  and  maintenance  de- 
partments, of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que.. 
as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 
July  12,  1858,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  graduated  from  the 
Polytechnic  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  began  railway  work 
in  1881  and  was  assistant  engineer  on  location,  and  construc- 
tion and  bridge  construction  on  the  Western  and  Pacific  divi- 
sions of  the  Northern  Pacific.  From  1884  to  1887  he  was 
engaged  in  mining,  and  was  then  appointed  resident  engineer 
and  superintendent  of  bridges  and  buildings,  of  the  St,  Louis 
Southwestern  system.  From  January,  1890,  to  M.irch,  I89«.  he 
was  chief  engineer  of  the  same  road.  In  March,  1898,  be  was 
appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  and 
in  July.  ISW,  he  was  appointed  also  chief  engineer  of  the  Iowa 
Central.  He  was  consulting  engineer  also  of  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  from  March,  1898.  to  May.  1899.  In  July, 
1W7,  Mr.  Kellcy  was  appointed  chief  engineer  of  the  Grand 
Trunk,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  elec- 
tion as  vice-president  of  the  same  company.  In  March,  1905. 
he  wns  elected  president  of  the  .\mcrican  Railway  Engineerinir 
&   Maintenance  of   Way  Association. 

Operating  Officeri. 

R.  R.  PorterficJd  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  o(  the  Chi- 
cago, Peoria  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at  Springfield.  III.,  succeed- 
ing J.  F.  Cody,  resigned. 

C.  H.  Crooks,  traffic  manager  of  the  Fort  Dodge,  Dcs  Moines 
&  Southern  at  Bonne.  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  general  man- 
ager, with  office  at  Boone. 

S.  11.  Ryan,  chief  despatchcr  of  the  Temiskaming  &  Northern 
Ontario,   has    been   appointed    trainmasl^r,^^n^^J|^^.|  ^mpbell, 
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The  following  officers  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sania  Fe,  with 
headquarters  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  have  had  their  jurisdiction 
extended  over  the  Santa  Fe  Dock  &  Channel  Company :  J.  H. 
Kcete,  assistant  general  manager ;  W.  E.  Maxson,  general  super- 
intendent ;  J.  Matthews,  telegraph  manager,  and  W.  L.  Sheldon, 
car  accountant. 

Traffic  Officflrs. 


Joseph  Folk  man  has  been  appointed  a  traveling  passenger 
agent  of  the  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Walter  Shipley,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway 
at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent,  with 
office  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  M.  Miller,  soliciting  agent  of  the  Kanawha  Despatch  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  transferred  to  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 
E.  C.  Doolittle  succeeds  Mr.  Miller. 

J,  L.  Sullivan,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Fort 
Dodge,  Des  Moinea  &  Southern  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
general  freight  and  passenger  agent. 

E,  F.  Flinn,  commercial  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Piltsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight  agent,  with  office  at 
.  Chicago.  S.  E.  Dewey,  traveling  freight  agent  at  New  York, 
succeeds  Mr.  Flinn. 

The  duties  of  the  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  will  be  assumed  hereafter  by  J.  D,  Potts,  general  pas- 
senger agent  at  Richmond,  Va.,  H.  W.  Fuller,  passenger  traffic 
manager,  having  died  on  October  12,  as  has  already  been  an- 
nounced  in   these  columns. 

G.  S.  Burnam,  general  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at 
St.  Louis.  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  agent,  with  office  at 
New  Orleans,  La.,  succeeding  O.  P.  Bartlelt,  resigned  lo  accept 
service  with  another  company.  A.  E.  Mann,  commercial  agent 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeds   Mr.   Burnam. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  with 
headquarters  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  have  had  their  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  Santa  Fe  Dock  &  Channel  Company :  J.  S. 
Hershey,  general  freight  agent;  W.  S.  Keenan,  general  passen- 
ger agent,  and  J.  B.  Moore,  general  baggage  agent. 

P.  C.  Stohr,  assistant  director  of  traffic  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
company,  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the 
Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company,  will  con- 
tinue to  have  his  office  at  Chicago,  while  the  director  of  traffic 
has  had  his  office  moved  to  New  York  City,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns. 

H.  Berterman,  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  &  Peoria,  III., 
has  been  appointed  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department 
with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding  R,  C.  Kennedy,  pro- 
moted. M.  L,  Griffin,  traveling  passenger  agent  at  Huntington, 
W.  Va,,  succeeds  Mr.  Berterman. 

W,  O  Wartben,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  at  Richmond.  Va,,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Richmond,  succeeding  Will- 
iam S.  Bronson,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  legal  depart- 
ment, and  R.  R.  Biker,  commercial  agent  at  Kansas  City,  has 
been  transferred  to  Chicago;   effective   November   1. 

N.  C.  Barnett.  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  succeeding  S.  B.  Franklin,  re- 
signed to  go  with  another  company.  G.  N.  Donaldson,  soliciting 
freight  agent  at  New  Orleans,  succeeds  Mr,  Barnett  as  travel- 
ing freight  agent,  and  E.  B.  WockI.  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Fere  Marquette  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeds  Mr.  Donaldson,  with 
office  at  New  Orleans,  La. 

\.  B.  Scolt,  agent  of  the  Anchor  Line  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  district 
frvidn    solicitor    cf    the    Pennsylvania    Railroad,    with    office    at 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  Joseph  Weed,  freight  solicitor  at  Philadelphia, 
succeeds  Mr.  Scoit ;  J,  Harry  Cross,  freight  solicitor  at  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  succeeds  Mr.  Weed;  R.  Alan  Turner,  freight  solicitor 
at  Philadelphia,  succeeds  Mr.  Cross;  H.  P.  Dunbar,  Jr.,  freight 
solicitor  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  Mr.  Turner,  and  W.  McL. 
Pomeroy,  freight  rate  clerk  at  Philadelphia,  succeeds  Mr,  Dunbar. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Offlceri, 

F.  C.  Pickard,  master  mechanic  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette, with  office  at  Saginaw,  Mich. 

F.  Merritt.  chief  engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe, 
with  office  at  Galveston,  Tex,,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended 
over  the   Sanla   Fe  Dock  &  Channel   Company. 

John  Burns  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic.  Eastern  di- 
vision, of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que., 
succeeding  J.  B,  Elliott,  retired  under  the  pension  rules  of  the 
company. 

James  W.  Gibbs,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Virginia  &  Southwestern,  with  office  at  Bristol,  Va.-Tenn.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  Rutherfordton 
county,  N.  C,  on  Au- 
gust 31,  1873,  and  began 
railway  work  on  May 
12,  1902,  as  a  machinist 
on  the  Southern  Rail- 
way at  Spencer.  Pre- 
vious to  this  he  had 
been  in  the  service  of 
the  Mecklenburg  Iron 
Works  at  Charlotte,  as  a 
machinist  apprentice.  In 
July,  1902,  he  was  ap- 
pointed roundhouse  fore- 
man of  the  Southern 
Railway,  remaining  in 
that  position  untd  July, 
1906,  when  he  became 
fireman   on   the   Ashville 


moted  to  engineman  the 
following  August.  In 
March,  1908,  he  entered 
the  niechanical  depart- 
ment of  the  same  road 
as  assistant  roundhouse 
foreman  at  .Atlanta,  Ga,.  and  the  following  October  was  pro- 
moted to  general  foreman  of  the  Southern  Railway  shops  at 
Ashville,  N.  C,  which  position  he  held  at  the  lime  of  his  re- 
cent appointment  as  master  mechanic  of  the  Virginia  &  Soiith- 


J.  W.  Gibb*. 


OBITUARY. 

T.  J.  Conners,  superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati  division  of 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  Covington,  Ky.,  died  in  that  city 
on  October  21. 

F.  C.  Falvey,  traveling  agent  of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  with  office  at  Minot,  N.  D.,  died  at  his  home 
in  that  city  on  October  23. 

John  Nelson  Purviance.  chief  clerk  lo  W.  .-\.  Patton,  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  died  on  October 
23,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Mr.  Purviance  was  born  at  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.,  in  July.  1873.  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railrrad  in  the  accounting  department  at  Philadelphia  in  Jan- 
uary.  1890- 

Henry  Strong,  president  of  the  .'\tchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
from  May,  1873,  to  May,  1874,  died  in  Denver.  Colo.,  on  'Octo- 
ber 21,  at  the  age  of  82  years.  Mr.  Strong  was  born  in  Glas- 
gow. Scotland,  and,  except  for  the  time  he  spent  at  his  summer 
homes  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  Santa  Barbara,  Ca!.,  he  has 
been  a  resident  of  Chicago  since  1874.  He  began  the  practice  of 
law  at  Keokuk,  Iowa,  and  previous  to  his  election  as  president 
of  the  Santa  Fe.  was  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,     He  had  large  real  estate  holdings  in  Chicago. 
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John  R.  Walsh,  formerly  president-  of  the  Southern  Indiana 
and  the  Chicago  Southern,  died  at  Chicago  on  October  23.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1837.  and  came  to  Chicago  in  1847. 
He  founded  the  Chicago  National  Bank  in  1882,  of  which  he  was 
president  until  it  was  placed  in  liquidation  in  December,  1905. 
From  1897  to  1910  he  was  president  of  the  railways  mentioned 
above,  which  have  since  been  reorganized  as  the  Chicago,  Terre 
Haute  &  Southeastern.  Mr.  Walsh  was  a  man  of  great  energy 
and  ambition.  His  schemes  for  railways  and  other  enterprises 
got  the  better  of  him.  As  bank  president  he  lent  the  depositors' 
money  to  himself  as  railway  president.  In  his  eagerness  he  neg- 
lected to  keep  wiihin  the  law.  and  was  indicted  on  many  counts 
and  tried.  In  1908  he  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  five 
years  and  sent  to  prison.  He  was  pardoned  only  nine  days  before 
his  death.  He  attempted  to  build  a  road  from  Terre  Haule.  Ind., 
to  Chicago  in  competition  with  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois.  Into  this  and  the  Southern  Indiana,  a  coal 
road,  operating  225  miles  of  track  between  Westport  and  Terre 
Haute,  he  sunk  his  private  fortune  and  the  assets  of  his  bank. 

Robert  Mather,  general  counsel  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Company,  also  a  director  of  many  banks 
and  railways,  and  for 
many  years  prominent 
as  counsel  for  large 
corporations  and  an  ex- 
pert on  railway  affairs, 
died  of  peritonitis  at  his 
home,  in  New  York 
City,  on  October  24. 
Mr.  Mather  was  born  at 
Salt  Lake  Cily.  Utah, 
in  1859,  and  was  educa- 
ted in  the  public  schools 
and  at  Knox  College, 
Galesburg.  Ill,  gradua- 
ting with  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  in  1882,  and  later 
receiving  degree  of  A. 
M.  He  began  railway 
work  in  1882,  and  pre- 
vious to  1885  he  was  in 
the  treasurer's  office  of 
the  Chicago.  Burlington 
&   Quincy.  and   in    1886 

he  was  admitted  to  the  R„i,er.  M.th« 

Illinois  bar.     In  1889  he 

became  local  attorney  at  Chicago  for  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  and  w.is  then  successively  assistant  general  at- 
torney, general  attorney  and'  general  counsel  for  the  road. 
He- was  also  elected  to  various  offices  of  that  road,  becoming 
second'vice-president  in  1889,  first  vice-president  in  April,  1904, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in  October.  1904,  and 
president  of  the  Rock  Island  Company  in  the  same  year.  In 
1903  he  was  also  elected  third  vice-president  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  and  in  1904  became  first  vice-president  of 
that  road.  He  was  also  first  vice-president  of  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  and  the  Evansville  Si  Terre  Haute,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  'of  direclors  of  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City 
&  Colorado.  In  January,  1909,  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Mr. 
Mather  was  elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  there- 
upon severed  his  railway  connections.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Mr.  Mather  was  director  of  the  La  Grange  Mining  Company,  the 
S,  S,  McClure  Company,  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of 
the  United  States,  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  the  Havana 
Electric  Railway  Company,  the  Westinghouse  Lamp  Company, 
the  Canadian  Westinghouse  Company,  the  R.  D.  Nuttall  Com- 
pany, the  Niagara,  Lockport  &  Ontario  Power  Company,  the 
Perkins  Electric  Switch  hfaniifacturing  Company,  the  Bryant 
Electric  Company,  the  National  Bank  of  the  Republic  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  El  Paso  Railway,  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton.  Mr.  Maher  belonged  to  the  Bar 
Associations  of  Illinois  and  Chicago,  the  Chicago  Club,  and  ,in 
New  York  City  the  Union  League.  Law.  Metropolitan.  Racquet 
and  Tennis,  Westchester  Country,  City  Midday.  Railroad,  and 
Lawyers'   Clubs, 


LOCOMOTIVE   BUILDING. 

The  Richmond,  Fredebicksburg  &  Potomac  has  ordered  2 
six-wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works,  and  4  Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company. 

The  New  York  Cen-iral  has  ordered  20  freight  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  addition  to  the  30  Pacific 
type  locomotives,  mentioned  last  week. 

The  South  MAHCHtmiAN  Railway  has  ordered  5  ten-wheel 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  19  in.  x  24  in.;  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  69  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  158,000  lbs. 

GuiNLE  &  Company,  New  York,  have  ordered  1  four-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  6  in.  x  12  in.;  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  24  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  14,000  lbs. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  three 
Pacific  type  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  23  in.  x  28  in.;  the 
diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  72  in.,  and  the  total 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  253,000  lbs. 

Poster  Brothers,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  have  ordered  two  six- 
wheel  switching  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive 
Works.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  17  in.  x  24  in.; 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  43  in.,  and  the  tot-il 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  110,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


naking  inquiries  for  1,500  gondola 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  in  the 
market  for  1.200  coal  cars. 

The  Union  Tank  Line  has  ordered  500  tank  cars  from  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Woodwaw)  Iron  Company,  Birmingham,  .\la.,  is  making 
inquiries  on   from  SO  to   100  coke  cars. 

The  Alcoma  Cen-Tral  &.  Hudson  Bay  is  making  inquiries  for 
6  fir  St -class  coaches,  4  second-class  coaches.  2  baggage  cars  and 
50  box  cars. 

The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  making  inquiries 
for  500  Rodger  Ballast  cars.  500  automobile  ears,  250  flat  cars 
and  25  caboose  cars. 

The  Pennsylvania,  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle  of 
October  18  as  having  ordered  S2  suburban  passenger  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  has  increased  this  order  to  65. 

The    New   York    Central,   mentioned    in   the   Raihvay   Aee 
Gaaettt  of  October  6  as  making  inquiri 
box  ears,  has  ordered  2.000  box  c 
Foundry  Company. 


IRON  AND  STEEL. 


General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Prices  in  the  steel  indu.^iry 
are  believed  to  have  reached  rock  bottom ;  they  are  now  begin- 
ning to  stiffen.  The  past  week  has  witnessed  a  marked  falling 
off  in  orders  and  the  outlook  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Mill 
operations  are  at  about  75  per  cent,  of  capacity,  but  an  imme- 
diate reduction  is  certain.  Steel  men  are  trying  to  confine  orders 
to  early  deliveries,  because  their  policy  in  the  great  reduction 
of  prices  is  to  maintain  a  high  rate  of,  production  tmtil  the  end 
of  the  year.  Orders  for  1912  rail  requirements  are  coming  iluc 
depended  on  for  mill  operations  duriiig  the  first  monlhs 
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Frank  B.  Goebler,  formerly  in  the  purchasing  department  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  has  been  made  manager  of 
the  Railway  &  Supplymen's  Mutual  Catalog  Company,  Chicago, 
with  office  in  that  city. 

E.  A.  Johnson,  eastern  sales  manager  of  the  Duff  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  with  office  in  New  York,  has 
been  made  general  sales  manager,  with  office  in  Pittsburgh, 
C.   A.   Methfessel  succeeds  Mr.  Johnson. 

The  Lehon  Company.  Chicago,  is  supplying  the  insulating 
paper  used  in  the  construction  of  the  2,500  refrigerator  cars 
now  being  built  for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  by  the  Ameri- 
can Car  &  Foundry  Company,  New  York.  This  large  order 
amounts   to  20,000,000  sq.   ft.  of  paper,  and   requires  40  cars  to 

The  Association  of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers  will  hold  its 
annual  convention  at  the  Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  November 
6-10  as  noted  in  last  week's  issue.  Twenly-nine  booths  ranging 
in  size  from  70  sq.  fl.  to  182  sq.  ft.,  have  been  provided  in  the 
ball  room  on  the  nineteenth  floor  of  the  hotel.  Inquiries  concern- 
ing exhibits  at  this  convention  should  be  sent  to  W.  E.  Ballantine, 
436  So.  Dearborn  street,  Chicago. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Spark  Coils. — The  Nungesser  Eiccinc  Battery  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  published  Practical  Pointers  About  Spark 
Coil  Adjustment,  a  booklet  giving  useful  data  on  dry  batteries 
and  spark  coils. 

Tube  Expanders. — Gustav  Wiedeke  &  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
have  issued  bulletin  No.  30  on  tube  expanders.  This  bulletin, 
which  consists  of  24  pages,  describes  the  various  types  of  ex- 
panders, and  gives  list  prices  of  the  different  sizes. 

Denver  &  Rio  Grande, ^The  passenger  department  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  has  issued  an  illustrated  pamphlet  entitled 
The  Land  of  Irrigation,  giving  panoramic  views  of  the  irrigated 
orchards  and  farms  in  the  territory  through  which  this  road  runs. 

Asphalt  Floors. — The  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company, 
Chicago,  has  issued  a  booklet  entitled  Asphalt  Floors,  describing 
the  floors  furnished  by  this  company  for  factories,  railway  sta- 
tions, warehouses,  etc.,  and  giving  illustrations  of  installations. 
This  company  has  also  published  Permanent  Waterproofing,  a 
booklet  treating  of  its  products  for  waterproofing  bridges,  reser- 
voirs and  subways.  Another  booklet.  Asphalt  Products,  lists 
other  articles  made  by  this  company. 

Air  Compressors. — The  Ingersoll-Rand  Company,  New  York, 
has  published  form  3109,  on  class  NF-1,  steam-driven,  single-stage, 
straight-line  air  compressors,  and  form  3210,  on  class  NE-1, 
power-driven,  single-stage,  straight-line  air  compressors.  The 
steam  driven  compressors  consist  of  a  twin  flywheel,  center 
crank,  with  the  steam  and  air  cylinders  arranged  in  tandem. 
The  power-driven  compressors  consist  of  an  air  cylinder,  sup- 
ported by  a  main  frame,  with  a  piston  operated  by  a  center 
crank  shaft,  having  a  belt  wheel  on  one  side  and  a  flywheel  on 
the  other.  The  booklets  show  several  views  of  these  machines 
in  section  and  include  tables  of  siies  and  capacities. 

Locomotives. — The  American  Locomotive  Company,  New 
York,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  1011,  entitled  An  Epoch  Making 
Passenger  Locomotive.  Two  of  these  locomotives  were  built 
for  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  to  replace  the  Pacific  type  engines 
which  previously  handled  the  passenger  traffic  over  the  Clifton 
Forge  division.  They  have  the  4-8-2  wheel  arrangement,  and 
have  been  named  the  mountain  type.  They  are  the  largest  pas- 
senger engines  of  the  rigid  frame  construction  ever  built,  and  in- 
clude interesting  special  features  in  their  construction.  The  bul- 
letin includes  reports  of  the  operation  of  these  engines,  both  in 
trial  service  and  in  passenger  service  on  their  regular  runs, 
which  shows  that  hey  will  haul  645  tons  over  1.82  per  cent, 
grades  at  26  miles  per  hour.  The  important  dimensions  of  these 
engines  are  also  compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  Pacific 
type  locomotives  which  they  replaced. 


■Bailtixty  (Sonairuttiotu 

New  Incorporittlon*,  Survey*,  Etc. 

AiLANSAS  Pass  Channel  &  Dock  Co.— An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  has  not  yet  definitely  secured  the  right  of  way  for 
the  proposed  improvements  to  be  made  at  Aransas  Pass,  Tex. 
Under  the  name  of  the  Aransas  Harbor  Terminal,  six  miles  of 
line  are  to  be  built  from  the  mainland  at  Aransas  City,  east  to 
Harbor  Island.  The  company  has  already  laid  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  track,  and  has  grading  finished  on  about 
five  miles;  8,000  ft.  of  fill  is  partly  finished;  this  work  is  to  be 
completed  across  a  shallow  bay,  and  calls  for  handling  about 
32,000  cu.  yds.  There  will  be  500  ft.  of  trestle  and  a  plate  girder 
drawbridge  with  a  40-ft.  opening;  also  a  600-ft.  dock  and  ware- 
house. T.  H.  Franklin,  president,  San  Anlonio,  Tex.  (Sec 
Aransas  Terminal,  Jan.  27,  p.   183.) 

Canadian  North ebn.— Application  will  be  made  to  the  Alberta 
legislature  for  permission  to  build  14  new  lines  in  that  province. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  lines  is  to  be  buiit  from 
Athabasca  Landing  lo  Peace  river  crossing.  T.  Turnbull,  as- 
sistant chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Canadian  Pacific. — A  contract  has  been  given  lo  Burns  & 
Johnson,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Fort  Steele,  B.  C,  to  Skookum- 
chuck,  60  niiles.    J,  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man, 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio,— The  report  of  this  company  for  the 
.year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  wcrk  is  nearing  comple- 
tion on  extensions  as  follows:  Raleigh  &  Southwestern,  14,6 
miles;  Coal  River  branch,  11.2  miles;  Guyandolte  Valley  branch, 
12.4  miles,  and  on  the  Buffalo  Creek  branch,  11.5  miles.  Second 
track  work  has  been  completed  as  follows :  Walker,  Va,,  to 
Elko,  15,8  miles;  Korah  to  Westham,  3  miles;  Gladstone  to 
Riverviile,  3  miles;  Fort  Spring,  W.  Va„  to  Rockland,  21  miles; 
Riverton,  Ky„  to  South  Portsmouth,  19  miles;  Quicks'  Run  to 
Robtown,  13,5  miles;  Manchester  to  Crooked  Creek,  3.3  miles; 
Carntown,  Ky.,  to  Brent,  19.9  miles;  a  total  of  79.6  miles.  Of 
the  67  miles  of  second  track  on  the  Cincinnati  division,  author- 
ized in  1910,  12  miles  were  not  completed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  construction  of  48  miles  additional,  lo  complete 
the  double-track  on  this  division,  has  been  authorized.  About 
30  miles  of  this  work  has  been  finished  since  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  entire  60  miles  in 
operation  by  December,  1911.  During  the  year  the  company 
put  in  20,110  tons  of  new  rail,  equal  to  140  track  miles,  which 
was  used  in  renewal  of  existing  main  tracks.  H.  Pierce,  chief 
engineer,  Richmond,  Va. 

Chicago,  Buri-incton  &  Quincy, — The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  Herrin  &  South 
ern,  from  Herrin,  III,  to  Metropolis,  was  opened  for  operation 
in  October,  1910.  The  line  from  Scribner,  Mont.,  to  Fromberg, 
where  connection  is  made  with  the  Northern  Pacific,  was  opened 
for  traffic  in  April,  1911,  and  on  the  extension  from  Kirby,  Wyo„ 
to  Powder  River,  a  section  of  12  miles  from  Kirby  lo  Ther- 
mopolis,  is  in  operation;  track  has  been  laid  on  14  miles  south 
of  Thermopolis,  and  grading  is  almost  finished  on  82  miles  ad- 
ditional. Work  on  the  Hudson -Greeley  line,  Colo.,  has  not  been 
pushed,  and  the  money  spent  during  the  past  year,  for  this  im- 
provement was  principally  for  the  right-of-way.  A  large  amount 
of  second  track  has  been  laid  at  various  points,  and  new  freight 
and  passenger  stations  rebuilt  or  enlarged.  Additional  land  has 
been  bought  for  improved  facilities  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  at 
Denver,  Colo.  Improvements  at  the  Havelock's  shops  at  Have- 
lock,  Neb.,  have  been  completed,  and  a  site  has  been  bought  in 
Cliicago,  on  which  a  new  building,  to  accommodate  the  general 
offices,  is  now  being  put  up.  T.  E.  Calvert,  chief  engineer, 
Chicago. 

Great  Northern.— According  to  press  reports,  Coughren  & 
Woldson,  Spokane,  Wash.,  have  been  given  a  contract  for  ex- 
cavating and  grading  work  from  Blueslem  to  Peach,  alwut  45 
miles.  This  work  has  been  sublet  as  follows:  O.  D.  Wolf, 
Seattle,  10  miles;  P.  P.  Johnson,  Spokane,  7  miles;  S.  J,  Dal- 
berg,  Spokane,  8  miles;  Burpee  &  Elliott,  Portland,  Ore,,  2 
miles;  O.  E,  Grant,  Spokane,  5  miles;  N.  A.  Dcgreslrom,  Ever- 
ett, 2  miles;  Ehricson  &  Olson,  Spokane,  4  miles;  Boynslon, 
Church  &  McCoy,  Spokane,  7  milesi,.fyHJJ^fl5i)4^;cJi(cf  engi- 
neer, St.  Paul,  Minn.  O 
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Kaul's  Lumber  Company's  Lines.— An  officer  writes  that  a 
contract  has  been  let  lo  P.  W.  Turner,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  to  build 
a  line  southeast  from  Tuscalocsa,  about  25  miles.  Minimum 
grades  will  be  i'/i  per  cent,  and  minimum  curvature  8  deg.  The 
line  is  being  buili  to  carry  lumber.  John  L.  Kan],  president, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas.— This  company  is  planning  to  build 
important  extensions,  il  is  said,  to  include  one  from  Elysian 
Fields,  Tex.,  south  to  Newton,  about  120  miles,  where  connection 
is  to  be  made  with  the  Orange  &  Northwestern.  It  is  also 
planned  to  build  an  extension  from  Winsboro,  north  to  Paris, 
about  50  miles.  R.  J.  Lockwood,  chief  engineer,  Marshall, 
(March  10,  p.  4:^.) 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas. — This  company  has  started  the  re- 
construction of  its  main  line  from  the  Texas  stale  line  at  Red 
river  northward  to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  The  road,  origin- 
ally constructed  on  a  1  per  cent,  grade,  uncompensated  for  curva- 
ture, is  being  double- tracked  and  reconstructed  on  a  0.4  per  cent. 
grade  compensated,  from  the  south  line  of  Oklahoma  as  far  as 
Wagoner,  and  work  is  projected  from  there  to  Paola,  near  Kan- 
sas City,  on  a  0.3  per  cent,  grade.  At  present  S3  miles  of  this 
work  has  been  completed  and  put  in  operation  On  the  line 
from  Stringtown  to  McAlester  three  heavy  grades  will  have  to 
be  reduced.  The  line  from  Parsons,  Kan.,  to  Atoka,  Okla.,  223 
miles,  will  be  double-tracked.  It  is  contemplated  to  extend  the 
double-track  northward  from  its  present  terminus  at  Stringtown 
to  Parsons,  Kan.  This  will  make  a  double-track  line  from 
Denison,  Tex.,  to  Parsons,  Kan, 

Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  GuLF.~An  officer  writes  that  a  lo- 
cating party  is  making  surveys  between  Wagoner,  Okla,,  and 
Pittsburg,  Kan,,  and  Joplin,  Mo.  The  line  has  been  located 
from  Wagoner  north  to  Horsecreek.  60  miles,  and  the  prelim- 
inary survey  has  been  made  from  Horsecreek  north  to  Pitts- 
burg and  Joplin.  A  locating  party  is  also  working  west  be- 
tween Henryetta,  Okla,,  and  Oklahoma  City,  The  hne  has 
been  located  to  Shawnee  and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be 
finished  to  Oklahoma  City  within  30  days.  Two  location  par- 
lies are  in  the  field  between  Denison,  Tex.,  and  Fort  Worth, 
and  Dallas.  A  preliminary  survey  has  been  made  from  Denison 
to  Dallas,  and  in  a  few  days  will  be  started  from  Denison,  via 
McKenney,  to  Fort  Worth.  The  company's  plans  for  construc- 
tion in  Texas  are  not  yet  complete  and  when  surveys  are  fin- 
ished they  will  decide  which  lines  are  to  be  buill.  The  three 
lines  above  aggregate  between  250  and  300  miles.  It  is  expected 
that  construction  work  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  sun-ey  and 
plans  are  completed.  J.  J.  Harrison,  chief  engineer,  Muskogee, 
Okla. 

Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas.— This  company  will  begin 
operating  freight  trains  between  La  Fayette,  La.,  and  Baton 
Rouge,  57.38  miles,  on  November  5.  E.  B.  Gushing,  chief  engi- 
neer, Houston,  Tex. 

Nevada-California-Okecon. — An  officer  writes  that  the 
company  expects  lo  have  all  the  work  finished  to  complete  the 
line  from  Reno,  Nev.,  north  via  Aituras,  Cal,,  to  Lake  View, 
Ore.,  237  miles,  and  the  line  in  operation  by  December  1. 
George  S,  Ohver.  chief  engineer,  Reno,  Nev.  (October  20,  p. 
816.) 

Norfolk  &  Wesiebn.— The  report  of  this  company  for  the  vear 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  Petersburg  Belt  Line,  which 
extends  from  Poe,  Va,,  lo  Addison,  comprising  8.87  miles  of 
main  line,  and  1,69  miles  of  connecting  tracks  and  4,06  miles  of 
sidings,  has  been  opened  for  operation.  The  Dry  Fork  branch 
and  connections,  has  been  extended  to  operation  No,  4  of  the 
New  River  and  Pocahontas  Consolidated  Coal  Companies,  and 
now  has  a  total  length  of  30.11  miles.  Work  is  now  under  way 
on  1,04  miles  from  the  present  end  of  track,  above  Canebrake, 
W.  Va.,  to  the  Beech  Creek  branch.  Work  is  also  under  way  on 
the  Beech  Creek  branch  from  the  Dry  Fork  branch  to  a  connec- 
tion with  the  Indian  Creek  branch,  at  the  Virginia  slate  line, 
1.56  miles.  The  Indian  Creek  branch  is  now  under  construction 
from  connections  with  the  Beech  Creek  branch  and  at  the  West 
Virginia  stale  line  to  Cedar  Bluff,  Va..  12.22  miles;  and  a  "Y" 
connection  is  also  to  be  built  at  Cedar  BlulT,  0.37  miles.  It  is 
expected  to  have  all  this  work  finished  by  1912,  and  these  im- 
provements will  provide  connections  between  the  main  line  at 


laeger,  W.  Va.,  with  the  Clinch  Valley  district  at  Cedar  Bluff, 
Va.  Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  North  Fork  branch  of 
Tug  Fork  branch,  from  Jeanetle,  W.  Va.,  4.31  miles,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  finished  about  November,  1911.  The  Sycamore  brani:h 
has  been  put  in  operation  from  a  point  2.8  miles  east  of  William- 
son. W.  Va.,  up  Sycamore  Creek  to  the  coal  operation  of  the 
Sycamore  Coal  Company,  2.(9  miles.  The  Winston-Salem  south- 
bound, which  was  built  jointly  by  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the 
Atlantic  Coasi  Line,  from  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  to  Wadesboro. 
89  miles,  has  been  completed  and  is  now  opened  for  c^terallon. 
Further  progress  is  being  made  in  securing  the  right-of-way 
for  the  Guyandote  and  Tug  River  Railroad,  and  connections. 
Double-track  work  is  now  under  way  from  Vivian,  W.  Va.,  lo 
Huger,  5.03  miles,  including  four  tunnels,  and  it  is  expected  to 
be  finished  during  November,  1911.  The  grade  of  the  east  ap- 
proach of  the  Ohio  river  bridge  ai  Kenova,  W.  Va.,  is  being  re- 
duced from  0.5  per  cent,  to  0.3  per  cent.,  and  the  viaduct  and 
bridge  will  be  double- tracked,  removing  0.7  miles  of  gauntlet.  It 
is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  finished  late  in  1912.  When 
these  improvements  are  completed  the  company  will  have,  between 
Lambert's  Point,  Va.,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  including  as  second 
track  the  lines  around  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  Lynchburg  and  the 
big  Sandy  line,  512,09  miles  of  double  main  track,  and  191.67 
miles  of  single  track,  including  two  gauntlets,  0,38  an^  055  miles 
respectively,  A  single  track  is  between  Gilmcrton  and  Phoebe, 
172,06  miles ;  between  Radford  and  Coaldale,  W,  Va.,  in  sections, 
16.46  miles,  and  between  the  Pocahontas  coal  field  and  Columbus, 
Ohio,  3,15  miles, 

Oregon  Electric, — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Gulhrie  & 
McDougall,  it  is  said,  for  grading  20  miles  between  Albany, 
Ore,,  and  Eugene.  The  work  has  been  sublet  to  .Fuller  &  Bain. 
These  contractors  are  now  building  the  line  from  Salem  to  .Al- 
bany.   L.  B.  Wickersham,  chief  engineer,  Portland,  Ore. 

Piedmont  &  Northern  (Electric).— An  officer  writes  thai  con- 
tracts have  been  let  lo  W.  J.  Oliver  and  to  Stuart  &  Jones  to 
build  from  Charlotte,  N.  C,  west  to  Gaslonia.  23  miles;  also  to 
build  from  Greenwood,  S.  C,  north  to  Greenville,  60  miles,  with 
a  branch  of  this  line  from  a  point  south  of  Belton  west  to  Andei- 
son,  10  miles;  in  all  93  miles.  The  plans  also  call  for  building  a 
connecting  line  from  Greenville,  S.  C.  northeast  to  Gastonia, 
N.  C,  and  an  extension  from  Charlolte  northeast,  via  Greens- 
boro, to  Durham.  Work  is  now  under  way  and  track  has  been 
laid  on  six  miles.  J.  B.  Duke,  president;  W.  S.  Lee,  vice-presi- 
dent; E.  Thomason,  assistant  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
Charlolte,  N.  C. 

Rockingham  Railroad. — This  road  is  now  in  operation  from 
Gibson,  N.  C,  to  Rockingham.  19  miles.  J.  L.  Hawley,  super- 
intendent, Rockingham. 

Santa  Fe.  Prescott  &  Phoenix.— .According  to  press  reports, 
a  contract  has  been  given  to  build   from   Cedar  Glade.  Arij^., 
through   Ihe   Verde  valley,   to  Jerome,  38  miles.     J.   A.  Jaeger,  , 
chief  engineer,   Prescott.      (July   14.  p.   105.) 

Terre  Haute  &  Ohio  River.— Incorporated  in  Illinois  with 
$100,0(X)  capital,  to  build  from  Clark  county.  III.,  opposite  Terre 
Haute,  lo  Elizabethtown  in  Hardin  county  on  the  Ohio  river. 
The  incorporators  are  residents  of  Chicago.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Frisco   interests  are  back  of  the  project. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


i  preparing 


Cameron,  Tex.— The  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  i! 
plans   for  a  one-story  brick  passenger  station. 

Clarksburg.  W.  Va.— An  officer  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
writes,  regarding  the  improvements  to  be  carried  out  at  Clarks- 
burg, that  the  company  will  shortly  erect  umbrella  sheds  at  the 
passenger  station,  and  next  spring  will  build  an  extension  to  the 
freight  houses.     (October  20,  p.  816.) 

Clarkson,  WASH.^It  is  understood  that  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  will  soon  start  work  on 
a  bridge  over  the  Snake  river,  near  Clarkslon. 

Cullman,  Ala. — The  Louisville  &  Nashville  will  build  a  rein- 
forced concrete  and  brick  passenger  station,  to  cost  approxi- 
mately $50,000.    The  work  will  p^p^^lj^^^dfj^e  by  companj 
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Faik  Oaks,  Ark.— The  Si.  Louis  Southwestern  will  build  a 
passenger  station  20  ft.  x  70  ft,,  to  replace  the  structure  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Kansas  City,  Kan.— The  Union  Pacific  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  reinforced  concrete  viaduct  over  Mill  street.  Kansas  City,  to 
cost  about  $90,000. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  Kansas  Ciiy  Terminal  Cotnpany  has 
let  contracts  to  the  W.  P.  Carmichael  Co.,  Kansas  City,  for 
building  a  retaining  wall  east  of  Brooklyn  avenue,  and  to  O'Hagan 
&  Lake,  Aurora,  III.,  for  the  subway  at  Independence  Road. 
The  Freeborn  Engineering  Company,  Kansas  City,  has  secured  the 
contract  amounting  to  $35,000  for  the  concrete  abutments  for  a 
viaduct  on  Eighteenth  street,  near  Agnes  avenue.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  contracts  for  the  Burlington  ccnnection,  by 
which  trains  arriving  over  the  Hannibal  bridge  can  enter  the 
new  station,  involving  al«ut  $350,000,  and  for  the  foundations 
and  piers  for  the  bridge  over  the  Blue  river  on  the  North  Side 
freight  line,  amounting  to  about  $50,000,  will  be  let  within  a 
week.  The  Burlington  connection  will  extend  from  St.  Louis . 
avenue  to  Twenty- fourth  street,  and  will  include  the  excavation 
of  about  200,000  cu.  yds.  of  earth,  the  construction  of  a  retaining 
wail,  foundations  for  the  subway  on  West  Twelfth  street  and  a 
viaduct  at  Allen  avenue.  Tlie  Terminal  Company  will  lay  the 
tracks  when  the  grading  work  has  been  completed. 

Ll'dlow,  Ky.— The  Queen  &  Crescent  has  let  the  contract  to  the 
American  Bridge  Company  for  an  80-tl.  electric  turntable,  de- 
singed  to  turn  locomotives  of  180  tons  weight.  The  electric 
trader  will  be  furnished  by  G,  P.  Nichols'S!  Bros. 

Mount  Vernon,  WASH.^The  Bclliiigham  &  Skagit  Interurban 
Riiilway,  in  connection  with  building  a  line  into  Mount  Vernon, 
will  soon  start  work  erecting  a  bridge  over  the  Skagit  river. 

Norfolk,  VA.~The  report  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  for  the 
year  ended  June  30.  1911,  shows  that  land  for  the  terminal 
facilities  at  Ncrfolk,  Va.,  has  been  secured  and  contracts  for  put- 
ting up  the  station  and  office  building  have  been  let  and  work  is 
now  under  way.  The  Norfolk  Terminal  Railway  was  organized 
tri  carry  out  these  improvements.  The  Norfolk  &  Western,  the 
Virginia  Railway  and  the  Norfolk  Southern  will  jointly  use  the 
terminal  facilities  of  the  Norfolk  Terminal  for  their  passenger 
train  business  to  and  from  Norfolk.  It  is  expected  that  the 
terminal  will  be  ready  for  use  about  the  middle  of  1912.  The 
total  cost  of  the  work  is  estimated  at  $950,000.  During  the  year 
passenger  stations  and  freight  houses  were  built  or  enlarged  at 
Woodsdale,  N.  C,  Thaxton,  Va.,  Berryville,  Basic,  Troutville, 
Holland,  Catawba,  East  Radford,  Abingdon  and  at  PI  a  stereo, 
Delorme,  W.  Va.,  and  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Small  joint  freight 
houses  were  built  at  Riverton,  Va.,  and  at  Devon,  W.  Va.  A 
three  slory  brick  office  building,  for  the  motive  power  depart- 
ment, was  constructed  and  a  brick  power  house,  72  ft.  x  104  ft,, 
was  built  at  Roanoke,  Va.  M  Bluefield,  W,  Va.,  a  three  slory 
addition  was  built  to  the  division  office  building,  and  the  power 
house  was  extended  and  the  boiler  plant  enlarged.  At  Norfolk, 
Va.,  a  coal  wharf  was  built.  During  the  year,  330  lineal  ft.  of 
wooden  bridges  and  93  lineal  ft.  of  irrn  bridges  were  replaced 
by  masonry,  culverts,  and  lill ;  284  lineal  ft.  of  wooden  bridges 
and  2,897  lineal  ft.  of  iron  bridges  were  replaced  by  steel  struc- 
tures, and  896  lineal  ft.  of  wooden  bridges  at  branch  lines  were 
replaced  by  iron  bridges  released  from  the  maiii  line.  New  over- 
head steel  highway  bridges  were  built  at  Dwight,  Va.,  Basic,  Elm- 
wood,  Ohio,  Dorney  and  Delano.  Twelve  double-track  bridges, 
two  in  Virginia  and  10  in  Ohio,  have  been  constructed  over 
county  roads,  depressed  to  eliminate  grade  crossings.  A  number 
of  water  tanks,  also  water  softening  plants  were  constructed,  and 
improvements  were  made  to  the  water  supply  at  various  places 
during  the  year. 

Pasadena,  Cal.— Plans  are  being  made  by  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  for  building  an  addition  to  the  fruit 
packing  house  at  Pasadena,  it  is  said,  and  for  building  new 
packing  houses  at  Fourth  street  and  at  Pacific  avenue.  Riverside, 

PoHTOLA,  Cal. — The  Western  Pacific  has  started  work  on  a 
hospital  at  Portola,  Cal.,  it  is  said,  for  the  use  of  its  employees. 

RivEKSiDE,  Cal— See  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Bailma^  JKinanctal  Ketti^. 

Alabama  Great  Southern, — Robert  Jamison  has  been  elected  a 
director,  succeeding  W.  H.  Woodward,  deceased. 

Baltlmore  &  Ohio.— Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co., 
New  York,  has  been  elected  a  director,  succeeding  J.  R.  Foard, 
deceased, 

Boston  &  Maine. — The  Concord  &  Montreal  has  applied  to  the 
Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  for  permission  to  issue 
$400X100  new  stock.  This  stock  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  and  the 
proceeds  used  to  reimburse  the  Boston  &  Maine  for  expendi- 
tures under  the  Bcston  &  Maine's  99-year  lease, 

Canadian  Northern.— See  Carillon  &  Greenville. 

Carillon  &  Greenville, — A  special  meeting  was  held  on  October 
18  "to  authorize  and  confirm  a  sale  or  transfer  of  the  com- 
pany's charter  and  all  the  rights  to  property,  land  grants  and 
franchises  to  the  Central  Railway  of  Canada."  After  the 
meeting  no  statement  was  given  out  as  to  what  had  taken  place, 
and  no  explanation  was  offered  of  a  rumor  originating  some 
time  ago  that  control  of  this  company  was  held  by  the  Cana- 
dian Northern.  The  road  runs  from  Carillon,  northwest  of 
Montreal,  to  Greenville,  about  13  miles.  The  right  of  way  in 
general  lies  along  a  part  of  the  route  that  is  proposed  for  the 
Central  Railway  between  Montreal  and  Ottawa. 

Central  Railway  or  Canada.— See  Carillon  &  Greenville. 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — T.  H,  Hubbard  has  been  elected  a  director 
succeeding  F.  W,  Scott. 

Chicago  Great  Western.— Stockholders  of  the  De  Kalb  &  Great 
Western  are  to  vote  on  December  1  on  the  question  of  the 
sale  of  the  property  and  franchises  to  the  Chicago  Great  West- 

CiNCiNNATi,  Hamilton  &  Davton, — This  company  has  asked  the 
Ohio  Stale  Railway  Commission  for  authority  to  issue  $400,000 
bonds,  of  which  $200,000  are  to  be  used  to  retire  outstanding 
securities  and  the  remainder  to  be  used  for  extensions  and 
betterments. 

De  Kalb  &  Great  Western.- Set  Chicago  Great  Western. 

Deni-er,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. — The  Denver  Railway  Se- 
curities Company  is  offering  to  holders  of  the  Colorado  Utah 
Construction  Company's  $4,000,000  guaranteed  2-year  6  per 
cent,  notes  to  pay  $125  in  cash  and  $875  in  purchase  money  col- 
lateral trust  6  per  cent,  notes  of  the  Denver  Railway  Securities 
Company  for  each  $1,000  construction  company  note.  The 
construction  company  was  building  the  Denver,  Northwestern 
&  Pacific,  and  its  notes  were  secured  by  D.  N.  W,  &  P.  bonds 
and  were  guaranteed  by  the  late  David  H.  Moffat. 

Denver  Railway  Securities  Co, — See  Denver,  Northwestern  & 
Pacific. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas.— J.  W.  Ogburn  and  J.  E.  Votaw  have 
been  elected  directors,  succeeding  J.  J.  Carter  and  J.  F.  Strick- 

Mexican  International.— Jaime  Gurza  and  J.  L.  Moeteiuma 
have  been  elected  directors,  succeeding  G.  De  S.  Escandon  and 
Pablo  Macedo,  retired, 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas.— It  is  understood  that  the  sale  of 
the  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern  and  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Southern  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  been  finally 
concluded. 

Rutland. — The  board  of  directors,  representing  the  joint  control 
of  this  company  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
and  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  have  been  elected 
as  follows:  W.  C.  Brown,  Charles  S.  Mellen,  Lewis  Cass  Led- 
yard,  William  Skinner,  J.  P.  Morgan,  William  Rockefeller. 
James  Stillman,  W.  H.  Newman.  George  F.  Baker,  W.  K.  V.in- 
derbilt,  jr.,  W,  Seward  Webb,  Percival  W.  Clement  and  E.  R. 
Morse,  Mr.  Morse  was  elected  as  successor  to  the  late  Gov- 
ernor Proctor  of  Vermont. 

Wichita    Falls   &    Northwestern.- See    Missouri,    Kansas    & 


Wichita,  Kan.— The   Midland  Valley  has  let  the 
building  a  brick  engine  house  at  Wichita. 


for 


Wichita  Falls  &  Southern.— See  Missoi 
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To    tki    Siociholc 


The   foilowmg  i> 
ndcd  June  iO&.   1 


.    6    Qitincy    Rail 


Cent.           1911. 
es.74  t!8,DJ3.242.9l 
2S.SS     22,552.567.22 
2.69       2,375.713,68 
2.83       2,493,252.45 

2.13       1,879.828.61 

:!l    SSI 

OPERATING   REVENUES. 

Freight   Revenue    

Passenger  Revenue   

Mail    Revenue    

MiBcellaneoui  TriintporUlion 

1910. 

$58,224,537.48 

22.380,305.83 

2,330,215.66 

2.216,049.24 

1,803,949.06 
I03;019:28 

Cent. 

6«.2« 

2.S2 

than  Traniporution 

Joint  Fadlitiea   

..ToUl   Operaling   Revenue.. 
OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Struclure.    

-Maintenance    o(    Equipment. 

i ! .Transporlalion    Expenses,." 

..Total  Operaling  Expensts.. 

...Net  Optrating  Revenue... 

Net  Deficit  (ram  Outside 

:i2 

100.00  M8,272,208.27 

14.05  1 12.406.278. El 
16.72     14.761.137.51 

1.79       1,581.805.25 
32.34    28.543.204.54 

2. 55       2,249.499.55 

187,869.517.24 

¥15,725.461.20 
15,057.165.39 

28,J4o',0Sl".74 
2,233,834.82 

00.00 

l?-90 
17-14 

67.45  J59.54 1.925,66 

¥63,010,964.88 

71.71 

32.55  ¥28.730,282.61 

¥24,858,552.36 
164,282.15 

28.29 

Total   Net  Revenue 

Operating  Income 

OTHER  INCOME. 

(28.623,193.48 
3.049,124.17 

¥24,694,270-21 

$21,723,533.43 

¥745,786.35 
1,777,907.46 

(25,574,069.31 

t676.479.42 
1.498.219,45 

..    MiKdlaneouB    Interest    ,. 
Toial  Other  Ineome 

t2.174,698,87 

¥2,523,693.81 

0,905,005-45   Total 


ing  ¥11,031,462.31   i 


1    Southern    Lin< 


I    Metropolis,    nil,     was 


The  line  from  Scribner  to  Fromherg,  Mont.,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Northern  Faciiic  Road,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  April  24lh.  1911. 
Amourt  expended  on  it  during  the  year  was  ¥953,050.73- 

On  the  extension  <rom  Kirhy  to  Powder  River.  Wyo..  $2,255,527.96  hat 
been  expended  this  year,  and  twelve  miles  from  Kirby  lo  Tbermopolis, 
Wyo.    are  in  operation.     Track  is  laid  for  fourteen  miles  south  of  Tber- 

""iS^oIk   on   life'HSSson"G?eele"y"line.°Co1!i^a(Jo,Ta»"noI  K*n'p     ■     " 

the    ¥53,104.76    expended    on    it    during   Ih    past   ;—-    — '- 

right  of  way. 


icipally    for 


Addiii' 
Denve 
Ne« 

and  ni.       .    _  , 

Owing  to  ehanged  c. 


I2,650.1( 


..  ¥24,247,227.24  Auditor,  rellecl  the  b 

TRAFFIC  AND  OPERATING  STATISTICS- 


Dolla 


Cent! 


Number  of  PaiKngers 

Number  of  Passengers 
Number  of  Passengers 


FREIGHT  TRAFFIC. 
Number  of  Tons  Carried  of  Freight  Earning  Re 

Number  of  Tons  Carried  One  Mile 

Number  of  Tons  Carried  One  Mile  per  ! 
Average  Disunce  Haul  of  One  Ton,  Mi 
Total  Freight  Ri 


f  Roa 


1  Reeei. 


.I'siwsw 

129.350 

$22 

552.567 
¥1 

22 
01922 

OPERATING. 

per  Tra 

¥28,112,771  17 

$3,098  92 

$1  54401 

28.328,338  

7.116,005,120  

784.409  

251  20 

$58,033,242  91 

$2  04859 

00816 

$6,397  10 

$3  31378 

$88,272,208  27 

$9,730  40 

12  S345S 

$59,541,925  66 


and  Wholi 

Numbers.  IMcimals. 

21.512,255  

1,189,871.613  

131.870  

55  31 

¥22,380,305  83 

¥1  04035 

01881 

$27,566,795  71 

$3,055  15 

$1  51109 

27.867,618  

7,435,144.216  

824,016  

266  80 

¥58,224,537  48 

¥2  0S933 

00781 

¥6.452  86 

¥2  98566 

$87,869,517  24 

$9,738  33 

$2  38445 

$6,983  33 

$1  70988 

¥24,858,552  36 

»2.75S  00 


65 


id  Whol< 


Deciu 


502,050  

.    16.436,520  

2,520  

2  01 

172,261  39 

01590 

00041 

$545,975  46 
43  77 
03292 


9,023     06  /Inf. 

Hgnzed  by  V^t 


04074 

00033 

55  76  ,, 
32812 

¥402,691  03 

¥7  93 

15010 

3,469,039  22 

$419  92 

00024 

3,871,730  25 

$411  99 

1  

11 

22 

25  07 

2  OS 
1  17 
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LOCOMOTIVES-Ownei 

PMMnger    

FHighl     

Switching     

Toial  Locomotives   . . 
CARS— Owned. 
Passenger  Senice: 

Firsl-eliss  Cars   

Combination  Cars  .... 

Dining  Can    

Baggage,      Express      ai 

FosU!   Cars    

Parlor  Can    

Olher  Cars  in  Passeng 

Service    7 

Total     

Freight  Service: 

Box   Cars    

Flal  Cars    

Stock  Cars   

Coal  Cars  

Tank  Cars    

Refrigerator  Cars  .... 
Other    Cars    in     Freig 

Companr's  Service: 
Officers'  and  Pav  Cars 
Gravel  Cars  

Derrick  Cars    

Caboose  Cars  

Other  Road  Cars 

Total     

Total  Cars  0-neJ, . 


Nuitiber  Number  p^™  "jj 
During  Jun°e"jO,!-«™"»iv« 


Under  Lease.       Operai 


1,ZS4 
Z7,5S3 


.      1,672.60 

.     1.121,64 

23,61 

iska    ... 

.     2.850-34 

ido   .... 

.         394.3(1 

ling    .. 

..        482.75 

ina   .... 

134.38 

,672.60 

59.10 

1,731.70 

,364,98 

73.47 

1.438.4S 

1,133.27 

222.49 

.53 

23-61 

3e.4S 

22.37 

2,672.71 

2S9.32 

260.14 

429-33 

281.27 

482-75 

134.36 

49.37 

183.75 

DARIUS  MILLER, 


Designation   of  t 


Nebia^ 


FUNDED  DEBT  OF  THE  CHICAGO,  BURLINGTON  S  QUINCY  RAILROAD  COMP.\NY, 


Date          Date           Tola!  Total 

of  of  Ma.      Par  Value  Par  Value  In 

Issue,  lurity.  Authoriied.  Outslanding.  Treasury.  ( 

1908  1958  1 59.7  23 ,000  $59,723,000  «8, 204.000 

1899  1949         50.835,000  50,835,000  384.000 

1899  1949         34,165,000  34.165,000  189.000 

1879  1919           3.000,000  2.275,000           

1879  1919         12.502,000  5,869,000  20.000 


e  Sinkin: 


Fund 


B-  &  M,  R.  R.  ] 

Consolidated  Mortgage  ^ 
ing  Fund  Bonds 

Mortgage       Smking       I 


Bonds 


Hannibal  &  Si.  Joseph  R.  R.: 
Mortgage  Bonds   

Tatklo  Valler  H.  R.: 

Mortgage  Bonds   

Nodaway  Valley  R.  R.: 

Mortgage    Bonds    


33,000 
37.000 


Total  Par  Value 
not  Held  by  Company. 

INTEREST. 

Sinking 
Funds. 

In  the 
Hands  of 

the  Public. 

Bate, 

Payable. 

Year. 

»S1, 519,000 
50,451.000 
33,976,000 

3W 

M.4S. 

J.*J- 
J.  8.J. 

$2,266,253.34 
1,779.225.00 
1,366,600.00 

2,275,000 

5 

A-4  0. 

113,775.03 

5,849,000 

4 

A,  &0. 

237,850.00 

22.508,000 

* 

M.  S  N. 

923,393.34 

.527,000 

3,973,000 

^ 

J.SJ. 

616,760.00 

684.800 

24 1, 000 

g 

J.&J- 
M,  4  5. 

55,968.00 
197,002,69 

33.000 

7 

J.SD, 

2,630.83 

37.000 

7 

J.  &D. 

3,103.33 

COLLATERAL    TRUST 
BONDS. 

C.  B.  i  Q.  R.  R.i 

Sinking  Fund   Bonds 

fDrr 

122           7,968.000 

7.310,200 

PLAIN   BONDS. 

C.  B.  4Q.  R.  R.: 

1883         15 

113           sWoOO 

Plain  Bonds    

8,510,000 

Total    

...     »236.146.O0O    i 

i209  809  000 

4,607.900  2.646,  K 


$9,318,200    $31,000     : 


»l83.070,lO(ecl  by  V-7.0.0^Afe369.S4 
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C.VPITALIZATKIN. 
CAPITAL  STOCK. 


tl  ia.8J9.IOO.0O 


(8.867.138.00 


f   R.H. 

'  ?.'968:0(KI 

Outstanding. 

tl90,3Zl,S(M 

7,310,200 

12,177.000 

1209.809,000 

n  Treasury,  in  Sinking  Funds 

or  Pledgtd  as  Collateral, 

$19,452,800 

^,664. 100 

(26,738.900 

Ir>  Hinds 

of  Public. 

$170,869,000 

2,646.100 

Interest  Accnitd 

Total    

t236  146  OUO 

$183,070,100 

$8,626,369,51 

KXPEM)ITl'HK.S  FOR 


;  ASn  BETTERMENTS. 


En   ineerin                                          I.-ROAD, 

■  ExltnsiW 
»1S4,390.29 

Charsed  to  Roa 
(40.686.36 
334,058,52 

Charged  to 
$35,742.07 

Total 
E^itpenditurr. 

2,042,893.53 

377:204:0s 

285.254.98 
419.520,53 
15.762,90 
144.S04.78 

'309:26 
5.06^:40 

"if 

341,200.07 

227,107.48 

5421774:40 

107:412:04 

300:632:25 
1,148,90 

1 0:976:  LO 
53,372.50 

182:4S0:64 
Cr.       '289:83 

617,899.71 

3,164.31 

381.812.89 

8S.'38i:3S 

'  30:1 5 

197,215:64 

33:906:97 

89:235,24 

45:549:39 
83,527.90 
16:381.94 

'i:3S8:6o 

.ma 

Cr.     2.907.95 

7.135.5) 
2.7.793.1.1 

10:833:77 

12,318.95 

6.227-73 

"^4"o:^^ 

$J.10J,584.15 

$ 

,501.398.15 

I1.~EQUIPMEXT 

$ 
$ 

■  86:378:54 
26:308:82 
.294,835.42 

-■. 

$790,868.89 
'317:443.08 

$1,020.62 

SI. 020.62 

$2,356,294,58 

niTURES. 

III.     GEXER.M,   EXPRN 

$1.25 
30,619:33 

132 
10 
38 

$105.89 

$30,521.44 
$30,521.44 

■03            157.000 
797              49:119 

S30.6S7.20 

$105,89 

C-ir  Mileage  in  S 
Freight  loaded 
Caboow    

$6,897,200.34 
ecial  Servicer 

MILEACE   ST,\TtSTi 

s. 

Miles! 

17:882:270 
14:372 

Dec 
)ec 

41 

Miles.''' 
21936 

ISii!SE!"i;i;;;;:  .Si 

Dec.            2.541 

.llccpinV  Parlor 

and  Observation 

Dec.            2.571 

182 

402            222.786 

Dec.           40.384 

Car  Milcage-Kon-revcnnc  Service 
Servic*. 

720,082 

77     746,952,752 

Dec.  26,870.57! 

Teal                                                       46>24  6ll 

40,331.590 
2,379,048 

437.559.610 

Dec 

Dec 
D« 

24.057,9H 

10.885 
16.608 
1,289 

312       17.209.298 

Dec.    6.323.9S6 

Freight  Car   Mileage;                           413501696 

Passenger  Train   - 

D«.            2.361 

636.993.078 
36,949.693 
37  ,'l  03.965 

Dec 
Dec 

S20.324 

2.S8S,'64S 

Train  Milcagc-N 

Mileage— Rev- 
n-reven»e  Scry 

05       36,851.084 

S^Sr¥i»-;S-»  is 

Dec-    2.023.579 

761    (i.mxt 

109,736 

Tnr, 

2.284.690 
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GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET. 
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rroperly  liioeElment— Roail  ard  Equipment: 

$390,513,965.92 
14,006,026.45 

Capital   Stock.^^ 

Mortgage,   Bonded  and  Secured  Debt: 
Funded  Debt- 
Mortgage   Bondj— 

08o!800,00 

56,200,00 
254.000.00 

52,000.00 
125.000.00 

T  t  1 

»376,50?,939.47 

19.344,014.38 
31.000.00 

8.238.911.63 

Not  held  by  Company 

Collateral  Trust  Bonds— 

'*'■■ 

190,321,800.00 

panics,  Pledged— 

Not  held  by  Company  

Plain   Bonds- 

'■ 

7.310,200.00 

Not  held  by  Company 

12, 

$209,809,000.00 

Securities  of  Proprietary.  Affiliated  and  Controlled  Com- 

Working  Liabilities- 
Traffic  and  Car-ierviee  Balarces  d 
Audited   Vouchers  and  Wages  Ui 
Miscellaneous  Accounts  Payable.. 
Matured   Interest   and  Dividends 
Matured  Mortgage,  Bonded  and  1 

■ompanics. 

$27,613,926.01 

402.109,77 
2,767,624.08 

Advances    to    Proprieuty,    Affiliated    ard    Cortrolled 

Secured  Pebt 

tJnpaid.. 

59,000.00 

Physical    Properly    tl,472.33g.2S 

Fund  Paymi 

1,483.594,13 

$3,169,733.85 

10,652,950.22 
9.318.200.00 

2,623!o8J.ll 

748.879.37 
1,954,992.84 

7!812!557.87 

"^CtX'   ^'"" 

Deferred  Credit  Itetns— 

Securities  Issued  or  Assumed,  Held  in  Treastiry— 

Marketable  Securities- 

Funded    Debt    70.900.00 

Appropriated   Surplus — 
Additions    to    Property    since    J. 

..ie    30,    1907 

.    through 

Reserves  from  Income  or  Sur,.lu 

'- 

$38,109,623.46 

715.941.74 

17.246.688.61 
496,538.89 
318,013.20 
1.180,186.74 

Profit  and  Loss— 

Deferred   Debit   Hems— 

$43,331,766.32 

$20,102,968.81 

$465,504,191.60 

$465,504,191,69 

INCOMK  AcrorxT. 

OPER.-VTING  INCOME. 
R.VIL  OPERATIONS— 

than  Transportation; 
Parcel   Room   Receipts 

$7,976.56 
45i4lO.IS 
277.609.88 
203,95075 

160.816.62 

"$ 

Telegraph      and      Telephone 

Rem  ol  U  uil  dings  and  other 
Properly    

Olher   Passenger   Train 10,270.45 

Joint  Facililies  Dr fT. 

Joint   Facilities  Cr 

Miscellaneous  Trans  porta  lion          72.092.62  $87.334,604.( 

88.272.208.2; 

RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 
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of     I 


. .  .*  12,406,278.81 
nt.   I4,76I,137.S1 

...    i.sgi.ses.zs 

. ,.   28,543,204.54 

. ..     2.249,499.55    59,541,925.61 


Traffic  Expense: 
Tiansporlalion    t 

Net  Operating  Revenue 128,7! 

OUTSIDE  OPERATIONS: 


Operaling  Income   

OTHER  INCOME. 

Renis  Accrued  from  Lease  of  Roads 

Other  Rents— Creditt; 

Joint  Faeililies 1567,420,65 

Hiscellaneous    Renti    ... 106.148.53 

Dividends  Received  on  Stocks  Owned  or  Con- 


counts    167.429.09       2,174,69S.87 

Gross  Corporate   Income »27,74B,768.I8 

DEDUCTIONS  FROM  GROSS  CORPORATE  INCOME. 

Other  RenU— Debits: 

Hire  of  Equipmert— Balance        $663,942.50 

Miscellaneous  Rents  43.799.52  tl,G10,636.54 

Interest  Accrued  on  Funded  Debt 8,626,369.54 

Other  Interest   3,702.07 

Sinking  Funds  Chargeable  to  Income 662,310.50 

E.linguithment  of  Discount  on  Securities 1,986.80     10,905.005.45 


t2,9I0.24 

673,569.18 
766,164.50 
564.«25.ee 


.  $16,843,762.73 


DISPOSITION  OF  NET  CORPOR.ATE  INCOME. 

Dinidends  Declared  on  Stock: 
2  per  cent.,   payable  October 

I,   19i0    $2,216,782.00 


1  „,  .... 

1..  payable  Apr 

2,216,782.00 
2,216.782.00     $g 

.»,,».., 

!  p.,  ..« 

...  payable  June 

26. 

ipproprialio 

during  the  ye, 
for  the  year.. 

«nts: 

I      13,693,883.01 

Surplus 

,     $3,149,879.72 

THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  RAILWAY  COMPANY     THIRTY-THIRD  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


Richmond.  Va.,  September  28,  1911. 

To   THE    SrOCKHOLDMa: 

The  Thiriv-ihird  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the  Rsca 
year  ended  June  30,  1911,  is  herewith  submitted. 

increase  over  the  previous  year  of  7.7  miles;  including  the'  mileage  of 'The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  of  Indians  (the  Chicago  Line 
referred  to  more  fully  in  your  last  annual  report),  the  average  mileage 
operated  during  the  year  was  2,229.2  miles,  an  increase  over  the  previous 

year  of  292.3  miles.     The  mileage  at  the  end  of  the  

an  increase  as  compared  with  June  30,  1910,  of  18 
Chicago  Line,  2,241.6  mites,  an  increase  of  302.8  n 


page  12. 
The    c 


5   of   t 


Chics 


1   this 


itt.      Its 


«n   of  the   lack  of   faulitiei,    which   i 
ition  to  the  considerable  traffic  tributg 


being  gradually  improved.     In  addition  to  the  considerable  traffic  tribut 
locally  to  the  line,  there  is  suflicient  additional  traffic  to  insure  its  pr< 


:   Chesapeake   &   Ohio    Raii> 
cd. 

RESULTS  I 


,    the    Chicago    Une 
I  THE  YEAR. 


e  $1,346,241.94,  or  4.31%.) 
t  $2,856,916.00,  or  15.09%.) 


11,510,674.06,  or  12.28%.) 
192.109.01,  or  21.99%.) 


FINAN'CIAL. 


conversion    of    $3,400    par    value   of    First    Preferred    Slock   and   tiOC 
value  of  Second  Preferred  Stock  into  Common  Stock  and  General  Mor 


iiiles;  including  the 
.     See  schedule  on 


5  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Greenbrier  &  New 
River   Bonds    

4  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Greenbrier  Railway 
Bonds    

4  per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Big  Sandy  Railway 
Bonds , 

4  per  cent.   First   Mortgage   Coal   River   Rail- 


$2,000,000-00 
339,000.00 
20.000-00 
53,000.00 
29,000.00 


cent.  Secured  Gold  Notes 

Equipm. 

The    I 

i    per   cent     First   Consoli. 

days    pri 

■   of   maturity,   hut   are   ret 
or   notice   of  publication.    ' 

n   any   interest  day  upon   sixty 

e  $399,449.51,  or  34.39^,1.) 


;,832.4S 
W.5-17.6; 


held  at  Richmond  April  29,  1911,  your  Company  was  aulhoriied  to  issue 
not  to  exceed  $125,000,000  First  Lien  and  Improvement  Mortgage  Bonds, 
maturing    December    1,    1930,    hearing    interest    not    exceeding   S    per   cent. 

Your  Company  has  acquired  during  the  year  additional  ahates  of  stock 
of  The  Hocking  Valley  Railway  Company  and  ol  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
Incorporated-  It  has  also  acquired  all  of  the  slock  of  the  Kanawha  Bridge 
and  Terminal  Company,  which  owns  a  bridge  across  the  Kanawha  River 
at  Charleston,   West .  Virginia,   and  certain   terminal   properties,  the  bridge 

The^Kanawha"  anS  Michigan"Bail«ay"company."' S6o!oSo"par  amount  of 
First  Mortgage  4  per  cenl.  Bonds  of  Coal  River  Railway  Company  and 
$100,000  par  amount  of  First  Mortgage  4  per  cent.  Bonds  of  Raleigh  and 
Southwestern  Railway  Company,  which  were  in  your  Company's  treasury, 
were  exchanged  for  $400,000  par  amount  of  this  stock- 

An  analysis  of  property  accounts  will  be  found  on  page  16,  by  reference 
to  which  it  will  be  seen  that  additions  and  betterments  were  made  to  the 
amount  of  $6,218,565.36.  of  which  $6,133,690.37  was  added  to  cost  of  road 
and  $84,874.99  was  added  to  equipment  account  during  the  year.  A  sched- 
ule of  securities  owned  June  30,  1911,  will  be  found  on  pages  17  and  18. 

During  the  past  two  years  your  Company's  Mpjnsion  of  capital  and  its 
principaf  expenditures    for    aciioisitions    and    i/nprovemenM   i*Fe.^been    aa 

Co""*»-  red  byVJiDOQTL 
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way   Co 

F 
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Pair 

»  Mortgage  4% 

Bo 

nds 

Ca 

pBLIGATIOHI 

P*ro: 

mgjan 

ua. 

1. 

SSfef-aC"?.:  n,. 

Mortgage    V.i 

Coal    River    Railway  Co.    Fir 

t   Mortgag.   4% 

Big    Sandy    Railway    Co.    Fir 

t   Mortgage   4% 

Costing    

39,000. 
29,000. 
IDS, 000. 


of: 


The  Kanawha  &  Michigan  Railv 


__e  C.  &  O.  Ri _ 

The  Hocking  Valley  Ri 

"■      '-  ■  -  S  Miohiga 

,e  and  Tei  .  . 
Lrvisa  River  R.  R.  Co.  (o{  " 
a  River  R.  R.  Co.  (of  Ky.) 
:  Sulphur   Springs,  incorpor 

Cos 


Co.. 


The 

igh  >i 

Cost 

Ri«r 
igh  an 

o? 
O. 

o! 
d  ; 

Ra 

Ra 
If  S 

nd 

:5 

Railway 

Co.   of 

ndiana 

First 

The 

^"n 

Co.   Gen 

eral    Fu 

ding 

R^l 

rn    Railv 

S-c..- 

Firsi 

Iway  Co 

Firsr  M 

ortgage. 

Iway  Co 

rn  Rai.w 

ay  Con, 

lany. 

«dd 

Detlerm 

nis,  The 

C.  &  O 

Ry 

A« 

Betleimenla,  The 

C.  &  0 

Ry 

W.  279.000. 00 
6,787.000.00 


..$1,350,000,00 


reight    Ira 

n    car 

leased    under   equi|>- 

T  tal 

The  Chan 
i"lne"lo 

ges  du 
"ed't 

ing^.he  year  in  ,he  . 

24,470 
42,868 


June  30,  1911 
Operating  e 
Outside  op« 


ight  and  work 


corned   d^rpre 

cialion   on  cars 

changed 

*Adinslmerl 

ccount  of  cars 

replaced 

dil  of  account 

une  30, 

hwe 

tern  Railw 
o,te  Valle 

ndSou 
on  G 

$2,075 

■';.;:. 

Tbei= 
.  are 
nd  wil 

866.17 

ler  an. 

coa 

be  in 

Walker  to  Elko. 
Korah  lo  Weiiha 
Gladslon:  to  Riv 


i   Divitlon 

i   Division 

ooked  Creek. Cincinnati   Divif' 


mouth.  Cineii 
. .  Cindl 

k.Cindl 

..Cindnnali   Divisii 
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11  h. 
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l1.Z88.09,  a  decreate  of  »50S.911.6S. 
or  2  per  cent,      ihe  revenue  ton  miles  w;re  5.852,506,320,  a  decrease  of  4,4 

S'e'venCe'  per  freight  train  mile  was  J2.'849.  same  as  last  year.  The  revenue 
tonnage  per  train  mile  was  683  tons,  a  decrease  of  2.6  per  cent.;  including 
Company^  freight,  Ihe  tonnage  per  train  mile  was  717  tons,  a  decrease  o? 
2.2  per  cent.  The  tonnage  per  locomotive.  inclTlding  Company's  freight, 
was  648  tons,  an  increase  of  1.3  per  cent.  The  average  revenue  tonnage 
per  loaded  car  was  29.6  tons,  a  decrease  of  3.3  per  c;nt.  The  number  of  tons 
of  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  was  3,009,6^0.  a  de- 


carried   by   The   Chesapeake   and   Oh 
Ihe    Chesapeake    and    Ohio    Railway    . 


»51,171,6S6.S4       „3i| 


1  4,<30,362,  I 
was  SI. 186,  I 
s  SI. 379,   an 


Teai«"'of    l.S   per 


r."C- 

in  service 

,  and  mis 

ellaneous 

tons  of    freight   car. 
mile   

62-56-SO-lb  (Branch  Lines 


6.082.6S2 
253,262 


C.  4  O,     C.  &  O, 
R'yCo.     R'yCo. 


The  average  amount  eipended  for  repairs  pet  locomotive  operated 
Chesapealie  and  Ohio  Raftway  Company  was  $2,394.79;  per  passeng, 
car  S822.66;  per  freight  train  car  S62.46. 

January  1.  1911,  Mr.  C.  C.  Walker  was  promoted  lo  position  of  A 
General  Manager:  Mr.  E.  P.  Goodwin  lo  General  Superinlen.knl  Ti 
tation:  Mr.  J.  R.  Cary  to  General  Superintendent  West  Virginia  i 
Division;  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Harris  and  Mr.  H.  H,  Morris  lo  Superinl 
of  Hinlon  and  Huntington  Divisions,  respectively. 

Appreciative  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  of  efficteni  services 


4S7,SS8  yards 
S  37.300  yards 

,087,254 
503.541 

crated  by  The 


FRANK  TRUMBULL, 


'."'"Tgitized  l!54J<GW)gte„,. 
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THE  CHESAPEAKE   AND   OHIO   RAILWAY   COMPANY. 
(Not  Including  The  Chtsapcaki  jnd  Ohio  R'y  of  Indii.ia.) 
TRAFFIC  STATISTICS. 
TABLE  11. 

CoMPA«ISOH  w 

JuseJO,  19J 


Per  «nl,ofg™ 


»24,395,2B8.09    $. 


carried    (Ions)    15.725.OJI 

Other  revenue  freight  c»r- 

liid    (lone)    7,6J2.862 

NuDiber   of  revenue   tons 

carried,    total    23,ii7.S93 

Number   of   revenue   tons 

carried  one  mile 5.852.506, J20 

Average    miles    each    rev- 

Nnmbtr   of  revenue   Ions 

cirried  per  mile  of  road  12,012 

Number   of   revenue   Ions 

mile"of  road.  "1 .',...'  J,009.(120 
Freight   revenue  per  mile 

of  road  (12.54S.U 

Average   revenue   per  Ion 

of  revenue  loal  per  mile 

(mills)     3.22 

o"rfSer'ue't."'gColhe"r 
than  coal  per  mile  (mills)  6.49 

Average  revenue  pet  ton 
per  mile  from  all  rev- 
enue freight   (mills)..,  4.17 

^'S'^e^ton,"pe^lo^ed7;;  29,6 

''ro[non7,"""^..*.":" 

Average  irain  load,  in- 
cluding  Company's 
freight    (Ions) 717 

pl^nj's    freight'   648 

Average  number  of  loaded 

frtighl  train    .'.  24.4 

Average  number  of  empty 

freight  train    .'.  U.S 

.Werage  number  of  loaded 

cars     per     westbound 

fteight  .rain 21,8 

Average  number  of  empty 

freight  train 14.7 

Average  number  of  loaded 

car^  in  train    2J.1 

Total  cats  per  freight  train  37.3 
'Mileii     run     by     freight 

trains    8.563.55J 

Miles  run   by  switch  and 

construction    trains    ...  5.084,5H 

Freight   car   mileage 319.821,733 

Loaded  car  mileage 197.712,973 

Empty    car    mileage 122.108,760 


PASSENtlER. 


jHE3a.  1910.         Deciease.  Cent. 

1.936.9  I.                  7.7  0.4 

!4,901. 159.77  D.  tS0S,91l-68  2.0 

79.7  D.                 l.l  1.4 

15.549.977  I.          175,054  1,1 

7.342.252  f.          290.610  4.0 

22.%92.229  1.          465,664  2.0 

1,123.134,875  D.  270,628.555  4.4 

267  D.                   16  6.0 

3,161,307  D.         151,687  4.8 

$12,856.21  D.         1311.07  2.4 


•K.,r'3.., 


N^'rmi. 

,r.r,.-."m.. 

Ihchiaseo*  Pee' 

D.C»E»SB.    Cekt. 

121.999 

117,051 

1.              4.948     4.2 

$2,702.54 

$2,582.58 

f.           (119.96     4.6 

tl.OO 

$1.01 

D.             (0.01      1.0 

2.215 

2.206 

1.                 .009     0.4 

S4 
4.430.362 
22,492,893 

4.276.193 

i.           154,169     iA 
1.        1,189.013     5.6 

FREIGHT, 
mileage  operate 


9     I.  $.020     1.5 

5     I.  ».0U     0.9 

O    CHI&ArEAKB&OKIO 

LiNBS. 

Yua  ENDED 

Juhe30.  1911. 

2.229.2 
$25,590,026.83 


873.836 

1.246.757 

230.176,276 


freight  other  than  coal  per  mile  fmills) 
all   revenoe   freight    (mflls)"".?,  .7."! 


Average  tons   pet   locomotive,    including 

Company's  freight 309 

Average  number  of  loaded  cars  per  easl- 


708.127 
284,623 


8,739,022 

D. 

17S.469 
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THE  merits  of  the  government  siiit  aBaitist  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  involve  such  complex  questions  that 
certainly  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  only  au- 
thorities competent  to  decide  them.  This  refers  only  to  the 
merits  of  the  case  as  such.  The  act  of  the  government  in  in- 
stituting the  suit  is  another  question.  In  discussing  whether  or 
not  the  Taft  administration  was  "right"  in  bringing  the  suit, 
one  must  clearly  distinguish  between  legally  right  and  ecoHom^ 
ically  right.  From  the  first  standpoint,  the  government  in  its 
petition  has  made  out  a  case  which  is  at  least  a  strong  enough 
argument  that  the  Steel  Corporation  may  be  a  combination  in 
restraint  of  trade,  under  the  meaning  of  the  Sherman  law,  to 
merit  its  review  by  a  court.  Also,  and  still  from  a  legal  view- 
point, President  Taft  is  but  doing  his  sworn  duty  in  trying  to 
enforce  the  law.  Economically,  however,  the  existence  of  the 
Sherman  law,  has,  to  say  the  least,  never  been  justified.  The 
government's  petition  does  not  even  make  a  tryable  case  on  the 
merits  of  whether  or  not  the  existence  of  the  steel  corporation 
is  doing  harm  to  the  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  if 
President  Taft  is  to  attempt  to  justify  his  action  by  trying  to 
show  that  the  suit  is  brought  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  see  how  he  can  succeed.  It  seems  so  obvious  that 
even  from  a  purely  legal  standpoint  it  would  have  been  of  greater 
advantage  to  have  waited  until  the  courts  had  finally  passed  on 
the  reorganiiatinn  plans  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  before  filing  a  petition  seeking  to 
break  up  the  Steel  Corporation,  thai  one  is  driven  to  look  for 
some  uherior  motive  for  bringing  the  suit  at  this  particular 
time.  Surely,  in  passing  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  the  eourti 
will  give  at  some  length  their  interpretation  of  what  is  meai>t 
fcy  monopoly  and  by  competition ;  interpretation  which  woulJ 
be  of  value  to  the  government  in  drawing  up  a  petition  against 
the  Steel  Corporation.  It  does  not  really  terminate  any  business 
uncertainty  to  bring  a  suit  at  this  time  against  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration ;  the  suit  will  drag  on  for  a  couple  of  years  at  best.  It 
does  seem  clear  that  the  only  interest  that  can  particularly  benefit 
by  a  suit  brought  now  is  the  interest  of  the  present  administration' 
and  of  the  Republican  party.  By  bringing  the  suit  just  at  this 
time  the  administration  lays  itself  open  to  the  charge  of  playing 

IN  a  suit  'arising  on  the  Southern  Railway  in  Alabama,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  on  Monday  last,  unanimously 
sustained  the  federal  safety  appliance  laws  as  applying  to  alt 
cars  and  vehicles  used  on  an  interstate  line.  The  decision  was 
by  Judge  Van  Devanter.  The  road  was  prosecuted  for  using  a 
defective  coupler,  and  the  defense  was  that  the  car  was  not  being 
used  in  interstate  traffic  and  therefore  was  not  subject  to  the 
federal  law.  Judge  Van  E>evanter  holds  that  the  safety  appliance 
acts  apply  to  all  equipment  on  a  highway  of  interstate  commerce, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  car,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence 
on  which  the  suit  was  based,  was  or  was  not  carrying  ii 
commerce.  This  decision  is  the  unanitnous  opinion  of  the  c 
In  his  decision  Judge  Van  Devanter  says: 


The 


This  attitude  was  plainly  foreshadowed  by  Chief  Justice 
Fuller's  decision  in  the  Johnson  case  in  1904.  and  in  other 
decisions.  A  defective  coupler  or  air  brake,  or  even  a  loose 
door,  or  a  single  loose  nut,  on  any  car,  may  endanger  lives 
on  an  interstate  passenger  train,  especially  on  a  double-track 
railway  for  the  derailment  of  a  freight  may  wreck  a  pas- 
senger train.  Moreover,  the  principle  that  the  lesser  must 
yield  to  the  greater  justifies  general  rules  regarding  safety  ap- 
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pliances;  and  infractions  of  a  rule  must  be  penalized  even  if  a 
particular  infraction  be  proved  wholly  harmless.  Take,  for 
example,  the  proposed  federal  block  system  law;  the  block  signals 
would  often,  perhaps  for  a  whole  day,  protect  only  trains  doing 
intrastate  business;  but  if  the  system  is  required  for  a  part  of 
the  trains  of  a  line  there  is  goad  reason  for  requiring  it  to  be 
maintained  continuously,  instead  of  intermittently,  in  order  to 
insure  its  efficiency  and  to  prevent  lapses  from  good  discipline. 
The  decision  seems  to  mean  that  the  Federal  government 
is  the  only  authority  that  can  regulate  the  physical  equipment  of 
a  railway;  it  also  implies  that  the  Federal  government  is  the 
only  authority  that  can,  in  the  interests  of  safety  and  social 
welfare,  regulate  relations  between  railways  handling  inter- 
state business  and  employees.  "Cars  are  seldom  set  apart  for 
exclusive  use  in  moving  either  class  of  traffic,"  said  Judge  Van 
Devanter,  "but  generally  are  used  interchangeably  in  moving 
both,  and  the  situation  is  much  the  same  with  trainmen,  switch- 
men and  like  employees;  for  they  usually,  if  not  necessarily, 
have  to  do  with  both  classes  of  traffia"  The  reference  to  em- 
ployees is  obiter  dicta,  but  it  shows  plainly  how  the  court's 
mind  was  working.  It  seems  plain  that  under  this  decision 
every  state  law  which  conflicts  with  the  Federal  safety  appliance 
law  is  invalid,  if,  indeed,  every  state  law  which  regulates  safety 
appliances  at  all  is  not  by  the  decision  rendered  invalid.  The 
court,  reasoning  along  the  same  line,  must  necessarily  hold  that 
any  state  regulation  of  rates  which  conflicts  with  Federal  regu- 
lation of  them  is  an  unconstitutional  interference  with  interstate 
commerce.  It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  that  the 
court  will  hold  that  state  regulation  which  does  not  necessarily 
interfere  with  interstate  commerce  is  unconstitutional,  although 
certainly  the  decision  looks  that  way.  As  Commissioner  Lane 
indicated  in  an  interview  regarding  this  decision  which  he 
gave  the  press,  states  in  some  cases  have  so  regulated  rates  as 
to  raise  what  amounts  to  protective  tariff  walls  at  their  bound- 
aries. Now,  this  method  of  making  rates  maj'  not  directly  inter* 
fere  with  interstate  rates,  and  yet  it  may  seriously,  although  in- 
directly, interfere  with  interstate  commerce.  Of  course,  the 
only  way  that  this  kind  of  indirect  state  interference  with  inter- 
state commerce  can  be  stopped  is  by  entirely  abolishing  state 
regulation  of  interstate  carriers.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  this 
is  the  result  which  the  decisions  of  the  Federal  courts  ultimately 
are  going  to  bring  about. 

THE  PARCCI.S  POST. 
nPHE  parcels  post  question  will  be  before  Congress  this  winter 
*  in  a  more  acute  form  than  heretofore.  The  senate  com- 
mittee on  post  offices  and  post  roads,  of  which  Senator  Jonathan 
Bourne,  Jr.,  of  Oregon,  is  chairman,  already  has  sent  out  blanks 
to  the  express  companies  and  other  interested  concerns  seeking 
information  which  will  be  amplified  later  at  public  hearings. 
The  subject  has  never  yet  been  fully  discussed  on  its  merits. 
The  arguments  advanced  for  parcels  post  legislation  have  been 
superficial  and  inconclusive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  investi- 
gations now  being  made  and  the  later  public  hearings  will  bring 
out  the  facts  and  the  arguments  which  really  tell  both  for  ard 
against  the  project.  If  they  do  not  the  proposed  legislation  will 
he  acted  on  unintelligenlly.  The  signs  are  that  unless  it  is  thor- 
oughly discussed  it  will  be  passed  in  such  form  that  it  will  lead 
to  consequences  no  one  now  foresees. 

There  are  several  arguments  for  creating  a  parcels  post.  It 
would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  farmers  of  the  country  to 
be  able  to  mail  their  orders  to  the  large  mail  order  houses  and 
have  packages  weighing  up  to  11  lbs.  delivered  at  their  doors  by 
rural  free  delivery.  There  are  many  outlying  districts  of  cities 
and  towns  to  which  the  express  companies  do  not  make  delivery, 
and  a  parcels  post  weuld  be  almost  an  equal  convenience  to  these 
people.  The  express  companies  by  failing  to  extend  their  deliv- 
ery service  have  helped  to  create  the  parcels  post  sentiment. 
IVr'uips  the  returns  from  extension  of  it  would  not  have  equaled 
ils  cost,  but  this  docs  not  make  any  less  true  the  statement  that 


failure  to  do  so  has  made  advocates  of  a  parcels  post.  Again, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  if  the  government  should  make  a  flat 
rate  for  the  transportation  of  parcels,  regardless  of  distance, 
those  sending  them  long  distances  at  least  would  get  them  car- 
ried at  a  lower  cost  than  they  do  now  by  express.  The  service 
rendered  by  the  government  would  very  probably,  aa  ws  shall 
see,  cost  it  more  than  the  recipient  would  pay  for  it.  But  this 
fact  probably  would  not  make  so  deep  an  impression  on  the 
person  who  received  the  service  as  it  would  on  the  minds  of  the 
taxpayers  who  had  to  meet  the  resulting  deficit,  if  the  facts 
could  be  brought  forcibly  home  to  them. 

Several  arguments  are  advanced  for  parcels  post  legislation 
which  are  either  not  pertinent  or  not  valid.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  the  government  should  render  a  parcels  post  serv- 
ice generally  because  under  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
it  handles  in  the  mails  parcels  which  are  imported  or  exported. 
If  a  general  parcels  post  would  not  be  a  good  thing  it  is  no 
argument  for  it  to  say  that  there  already  has  been  made  the 
mistake  of  handling  parcels  between  this  and  foreign  countries. 

That  parcels  posts  are  conducted  by  foreign  governments  is 
another  argument  advanced  for  establishing  one  here.  But  the 
conditions  here  and  abroad  are  so  different  that  this  alone 
proves  nothing.  In  European  countries  density  of  population  is 
great  and  area  is  small.  Therefore,  the  average  distances  that 
goods  of  all  kinds  are  shipped  are  much  less  than  here.  The 
average  length  of  haul  of  freight  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  estimated  at  25  miles.  In  France  it  is  80  miles,  and 
in  Germany  85  miles.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States 
the  area  is  great  and  the  density  of  population  is  small  In 
consequence  the  average  haul  of  freight  is  251  miles,  and  the 
average  haul  per  parcel  would  doubtless  be  as  much  greater 
in  proportion  here  than  abroad  as  the  average  haul  of  freight 
is  greater.  It  is  proposed  to  fix  a  flat  rate  for  carrying  parceb 
for  all  distances.  Now.  obviously,  the  average  cost  of  handling 
each  parcel  would  be  greater  in  the  United  States  than  abroad. 
The  cost  of  collection  and  delivery  at  terminals  might  be  the 
same,  but,  as  the  average  distance  that  parcels  would  be  hauled 
would  be  from  three  to  ten  times  what  it  is  in  Europe,  the 
expense  of  transportation  would  be  much  greater.  Therefore, 
parcels  may  be  carried  in  foreign  countries  for  a  flat  rate  that 
would  cause  heavy  loss  to  the  postal  department  of  the  United 
Slates. 

It  follows,  then,  that  if  the  proposed  parcels  post  is  to  earn  its 
expenses  of  operation  its  rale  would  have  to  be  much  higher 
than  is  necessary  in  smaller  and  more  populous  countries.  Bat 
if  the  rate  should  be  fixed  high  it  would  discourage  the  sending 
of  parcels  for  short  distances,  and  if  the  government  did  not 
gel  the  short  haul  traffic,  the  cost  of  handling  which  would  be 
relatively  small,  ils  loss  from  the  business  in  the  aggregate  might' 
he,  and  probably  would  be,  even  greater  than  if  it  made  tbe 
average  rate  low  enough  to  get  both  short  haul  and  long  hanl 
business.  Conditions  in  the  United  Stales  are  such  that  it  nu^ 
be  predicted  with  much  assurance  that  if  a  parcels  post  with  a' 
flat  rale  for  the  carrying  of  parcels  for  all  distances  and  for  all 
weights  up  to  11  lbs.  be  established  it  will  be  operated  at  a  heavy 
loss  to  the  government  no  matter  what  the  rate  may  be. 

These  losses  will  have  to  be  made  good  by  taxation.  To  levy 
taxes  in  order  that  certain  classes  of  the  community  may  get 
transportation  of  parcels  for  less  than  cost  is  equivalent  to  levy- 
ing taxes  and  paying  a  cash  subsidy  lo  these  classes  equal  to 
the  difference  between  what  the  transporiation  rendered  for  thetn 
costs  and  what  they  pay  for  it 

Whom  would  the  proposed  subsidy  benefit?  The  chief  pecunn 
ary  backers  of  the  movement  for  a  parcels  post  are  the  large 
mail  order  houses.  They  must  anticipate,  and  no  doubt  cor- 
rectly, that  they  will  be  its  main  beneficiaries.  They  expect  that 
the  effect  of  the  legislation  will  be  to  so  reduce  the  cost  of 
shipping  their  goods  as  to  give  them  an  advantage  over  the 
jobbers  who  sell  to  the  retail  merchants  and  over  the  retail 
merchants  who  sell  to  the  consumer,    ^iM/^epiisumers  of  the 
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goods  that  the  mail  order  houses  sell  will  also  be  benefited 
by  being  enabled  to  get  their  goods  somewhat  more  cheaply 
than  they  could  get  them  from  the  retail  merchants.  The  advan- 
tage of  the  legislation  would  be  divided  mainly  between  the 
mail  order  houses  and  their  customers,  and  the  taxpayers  as  a 
whole  would  be  disadvantaged  by  having  to  make  up  the  defidt 
from  the  operation  of  the  service,  and  the  jobbers  and  retaU 
merchants  by  being  undersold  by  the  mail  order  houses. 

One  argument  that  has  been  used  against  a  parcels  post  is 
that  it  would  injure  the  country  towns.  The  advocates  of  it 
have  controverted  this.  But  one  of  two  things  is  true:  Either 
the  parcels  post  would  not  handle  a  large  amount  of  business, 
in  which  case  it  would  be  a  failure,  or  it  would  handle  a  large 
business,  in  which  case  it  would  divert  business  from  the  jobber 
and  the  country  merchant  to  the  mail  order  houses.  The  coun- 
try store  is  the  industrial  heart  of  most  country  towns.  What- 
ever tended  seriously  to  injure  its  business  would  affect  every 
other  part  of  the  community.  For  example,  it  would  materially 
reduce  the  amount  of  advertising  that  the  stores  would  give  the 
country  newspapers ;  and  the  prosperous  country  newspaper  is 
an  institution  of  very  great  importance  to  the  intellectual  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  rural  communities  and  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.  The  undermining  of  the  country  town  would  make  its 
stores,  its  churches  and  its  theaters  less  of  a  gathering  place 
for  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country  and,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  destroy  the  community  feeling.  Whatever  destroys 
(Community  feeling  will  make  the  country  town  and  the  farm 
less  attractive  and  cause  further  concentration  of  population 
in  large  cities.  These  developments  would  not  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  social  welfare. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  parcels  post,  by  giving  the  rural 
free  delivery  service  more  business,  would  increase  postal  earn- 
ings on  rural  routes  without  increasing  expenses.  The  rural 
carriers  could  handle  much  more  matter  than  they  do  now 
without  any  addition  to  their  numbers,  their  salaries  or,  per- 
haps, their  facilities.  This  is  a  good  argument  for  establishing 
'parcels  posts  on  rural  delivery  routes — that  b,  to  carry  parcels 
between  the  towns  and  the  farms.  It  is  not  a  valid  argument 
for  establishing  a  parcels  post  that  would  carry  goods  between 
all  points  in  the  country.  A  post  which  carried  goods  merely 
between  the  towns  and  the  farms  would  not  hurt  the  jobbers 
and  the  country  towns  and  might  earn  more  than  it  would  cost 
If,  however,  such  a  post  were  created  it  probably  would  increase 
rather  than  reduce  the  demand  for  the  establishment  of  a  general 
parcels  post. 

One  point  to  which  adequate  consideration  has  not  been  given 
is  that  the  establishment  of  a  general  parcels  post  would  inter- 
fere with  or  increase  the  cost  of  the  proper  handling  of  the  mails  . 
The  postal  service  was  created  for  the  transmission  of  written 
correspondence  and  printed  matter.  The  speedy  movement  of 
such  matter  in  a  country  so  large  as  this  is  of  such  importance 
that,  except  on  great  consideration,  nothing  should  be  done  that 
may  interfere  with  it.  The  success  that  has  been  attained  in 
the  handling  of  the  mails  in  the  United  States  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  use  of  post  office  cars  for  its  distribution  en  route 
and  to  the  receiving  and  delivery  of  light  mail  pouches  at  high 
speed.  It  is  a  common  practice  for  trains  to  pick  up  and  drop 
pouches  while  running  50  to  60  miles  an  hour.  Mail  bags  filled 
with  heavy  packages  can  never  be  picked  up  or  dropped  at 
such  speeds.  Consequently,  either  the  handling  of  the  first  and 
second  class  mail  would  have  to  be  slowed  up  or  these  classes 
of  mail  woald  have  to  be  sent  not  only  in  different  cars  but  in 
different  trains  from  parcels.  If  the  first  alternative  were 
adopted  the  efficiency  of  the  mail  service  would  be  reduced;  if 
the  second,  the  cost  of  the  mail  service  would  be  increased. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  important  question  as  to  what  effect 
the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post  would  have  on  the  express 
companies  and  railways.  As  already  indicated,  if  a  relatively 
high  flat  rate  were  established  it  would  attract  the  long  haul 
business  from  the  express  companies,  but  not  the  short  haul 


business.  But  the  express  companies  make  their  profit  from  the 
long  haul  business.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  they  would  or 
could  long  compete  against  a  parcels  post  If  not,  the  parcel 
business  would  be  speedily  transferred  from  express  to  mail 
cars.  The  revenue  per  ton  milt  the  railways  get  for  hauling 
mail  is  greater  than  for  hauling  express;  but  their  mail  revenue 
per  car  foot  mile  is  less,  because  under  regulations  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  they  cannot  load  nearly  as  many  tons  of 
mail  as  of  express  per  car.  Consequently,  if  parcels  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  mails,  and  mail  loading  per  car  and  rates  for 
handling  the  mails  remained  unchanged,  the  railways  would  get 
less  revenue  in  proportion  than  they  now  get  from  handling 
express  and  mail.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  transfer  of  parcel* 
to  the  mail  cars  led  to  a  heavier  mail  loading  per  car  the  result 
might  be  an  increase  in  railway  revenues.  In  view  of  recent 
experience  with  the  Post  Office  Department,  however,  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  if  loading  per  car  were  increased  mail  rates 
would  remain  unchanged  if  the  department  had  its  way.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  flat  parcel  rate  could 
be  fixed  which  would  be  remunerative.  Confronted  with  a  deficit 
from  the  parcels  post  business,  the  department  would  be  apt  to 
demand  wholesale  reductions  in  railway  mail  pay  rates;  and,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
unless  some  new  method  of  fixing  mail  rates  were  adopted  the 
reductions  demanded  by  the  department  would  come  and  would  b« 
so  drastic  as  to  make  the  revenues  of  the  roads  from  the  trans- 
portation of  mail — including  parcels — less  in  proportion  than 
they  are  now  from  mail  and  express.  The  department  under  the 
administration  of  Postmaster-Generals  Cortelyou,  Meyer  and 
Hitchcock  has  been  as  unfair  and  arbitrary  in  dealing  with  the 
railway  mail  pay  as  the  most  accomplished  and  irresponsible  of 
Russian  bureaucrats  could  have  been.  They  have  tried  to  make 
records  for  efficiency,  which  is  very  commendable,  but  their 
efforts. to  make  them  at  the  minimum  cost  to  those  having  the 
maximum  political  influence  and  at  the  maximum  cost  to  those 
having  the  minimum  political  influence  are  not  lo  commendable. 
It  is  very  popular  to  attack  the  railways.  Consequently,  their 
mail  compensation  was  the  first  point  of  attack  in  the  depart- 
ment's efficiency  campaign;  and  the  investigation  of  the  mail 
pay  committee  of  the  railways  indicated  that,  however  the  case 
may  have  been  before  the  reductions  in  mail  pay  in  \907,  the 
mail  compensation  since  they  were  made  is  smaller  in  propor- 
tion than  the  receipts  from  any  other  railway  traffic  whatever. 

While  railway  men  as  citizens  have  the  same  right  as  other 
citizens  to  have  and  to  voice  their  opinions  on  the  parcels  post 
question,  as  officers  of  the  railways  they  have,  of  course,  no 
right  in  their  premises  except  to  demand  and  use  every  proper 
means  to  obtain  for  the  roads  reasonable  compensation  for  the 
services  they  render  or  may  be  required  to  render.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  if  the  railways  did  oppose  parcels  post  legislation 
they  would  simply  increase  the  chances  of  its  passage.  On  the 
other  hand,  i(  is  hard  to  see  how  any  reasonable  man  could 
object  to  their  insisting  that  if  any  such  legislation  be  passed 
it  shall  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  railway  mail  pay  on  an 
equitable  basis. 

The  government's  attitude  at  present  is  inconsistent  and  un- 
fair. It  has  established  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
arbitrate  differences  between  shippers  and  travelers  and  rail- 
ways regarding  the  reasonableness  of  freight  and  passenger 
rates ;  but  it  has  made  no  similar  provision  for  the  investigation 
and  determination  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  mail  rates  that 
the  government  itself  pays.  Congress  fixes  part  of  the  rates  by 
its  fiat :  the  Postmaster- Gen  era  I  fixes  the  rest  according  to  his 
arbitrary  will.  The  government  is  simply  a  big  shipper  that, 
under  this  arrangement,  fixes  its  own  rates ;  and,  like  other  big 
shippers  powerful  enough  to  dictate  to  railways,  it  has  been 
fixing  them  without  proper  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests 
either  of  the  railways  or  of  others  that  they  serve.  Whether 
parcels  post  legislation  is  or  is  not  passed— and  especially  if  it  is 
passed— there  ought  to  be  a  thorough  scientific  investigation  of 
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the  entire  subject  of  mail  compensation  by  some  impartial  and 
expert  body. 

As  already  indicated,  the  mail  pay  committee  ai  the  railways 
found  that  the  compensation  of  railways  for  handling  the  mails 
is,  on  the  present  basis,  unremunerative.  On  the  other  hand, 
Postmaster- General  Hitchcock  has  announced  that  the  Post 
Office  Department's  analysis  of  the  figures  collected  by  it  indi- 
cates that  the  mail  rates  can  be  further  reduced  and  yet  yield  a 
profit  to  the  roads.  In  such  circumstances  the  need  for  a  study 
of  the  question  by  a  body  able  to  command  public  confidence 
and  competent  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions  seems  manifest. 
The  investigation  might  very  properly  relate  not  only  to  the 
question  of  what  is  reasonable  compensation  for  the  railways 
now,  but  also  to  what  would  be  reasonable  compensation  for 
them  for  handling  both  mail  and  parcels,  and  to  what  effect  on 
the  total  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
the  establishment  of  a  parcels  post  would  have  if  the  mail  pay 
of  the  railways  were  put  and  kept  on  a  reasonable  basis.  To 
establish  a  parcels  post  without  such  investigation  would  be  to 
take  a  plunge  in  the  dark,  the  result  of  which  to  the  railways, 
to  the  taxpayers  and  to  all  who  are  concerned  would  be  entirely 
a  matter  of  conjecture;  and  there  is  too  much  government  by 
conjecture  in  the  United  States  already. 

BALTIMORE    &    OHIO. 

IT  takes  unusual  courage,  and  a  firm  belief  in  a  railway  prop- 
*  erty's  earning  power,  to  go  ahead  with  extensive  and  very 
expensive  improvements  at  a  time  when  operating  costs  are 
rapidly  increasing  and  the  prospects  of  a  prosperous  business 


sidings  were  built  in  1911,  as  compared  with  47  miles  built 
in  1910  and  47  miles  built  in  1909.  Automatic  block  signals  have 
been  put  in  on  105  additional  miles  of  main  double  track.  The 
company  is  at  work  on  a  4,00O-ft.  double  track  tunnel  through 
the  Allegheny  mountains  between  Sand  Patch  and  Manila,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  this  work  wilt  be  done  by  about  January, 
1913.  Of  all  of  the  extensive  improvements  President  Willard 
in  his  annual  report  says:  "It  is  proper  to  state  that  as  yet  little 
benefit  has  been  realized  from  the  use  of  the  additional  capital, 
but  with  the  completion  of  the  additions  and  betterments  the 
road  will  not  only  be  in  a  position  to  care  for  a  very  largely 
increased  business  but  will  also  be  enabled  to  handle  more  effect- 
ively and  economically  the  present  volume  of  traffic."  And  in 
addition  to  not  as  yet  benefiting  by  the  improvements  that  are 
under  way,  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  is  increased 
because  cf  the  betterment  work  going  on  under  traffic. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  tonnage  of  freight 
carried  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  amounted  to  60,548,000,  a  de- 
crease of  3.58  per  cent.,  and  freight  revenue  decreased  by  2.56 
per  cent.,  the  main  losses  in  tonnage  being  in  coke,  ores,  lumber 
and  iron  products,  due  to  less  active  general  business.  Not- 
withstanding this  loss  in  freight  revenue  and  a  seriously  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation,  the  company 
was  able  to  earn  a  net  operating  income,  after  the  payment  of 
taxes,  of  $22,634,000.  This  compares  with  $24,498J300  earned  in 
1910.  After  the  payment  of  interest,  rentals  and  other  fixed 
charges,  the  company  had  $12,820,000  available  for  dividends,  and 
the  4  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  preferred  stock  and  6  per  cent. 
on  the  common  stock  called  for  $11,476,000,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  $1,344,000.  This  is  a  good  deal  better  showing  than  one  might 
have  expected,  if  during  the  year  Mr.  Willard  had  not  said  more 
than  once  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  perfectly  able  to  take 
of  these  dividend  requirements. 

During  the  year  the  company  sold  $10,000,000  3-year  notes, 
due  in  1913.  retiring  a  like  amount  of  1-year  notes  which  ma- 
tured in  March.  1911.  This  makes  a  total  of  $50,000,000  of  these 
4'A  per  cent,  notes  outstanding,  the  company  having  sold  $40,-  ' 
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expansion  are  bad.  Nearly  three  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Willard 
came  to  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  it  was  decided  that  the  property 

needed  a  great  number  of  additional  facilities,  and  the  subse- 
quent story  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  been  one  of  improve- 
ment and  betterment  regardless  of  business  uncertainties  that 
might  well  have  made  a  less  sure  management  hesitate.  In  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1910,  the  programme  was  only  begun.  In  (hat 
year  $5,550,000  was  spent  for  "new  construction";  all  of  this 
new  construction  being  improvement  to  the  existing  property, 
the  addition  of  second  track,  etc.  In  1911  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
spent  $14,093,000  additions  and  betterments,  and  spent  $15,- 
439,000  for  new  equipment,  retiring  equipment  with  a  book 
value  of  $871,000.  Details  of  the  new  construction  work  are 
given  in  our  Construction  News  columns.  Certain  developments, 
however,  are  of  especial  interest.    For  instance.  139  miles  of  new 


000,000  the  year  before.  There  was  a  reduction  of  $4,217X100  in 
cash  on  hand,  leaving  at  the  end  of  1911  $7,539,000  cash;  and 
a  reduction  during  the  year  of  $20,879,000  in  loans  and  hills  re- 
ceivable, leaving  $18,751,000  loans  and  bills  receivable  at  the  end 
of  1911.  These  reductions  in  working  assets  were  due,  of  course, 
to  the  expenditures  for  additions  and  betterments  and  new 
equipment  paid  for  during  the  year.  The  $10,000,000  1-year 
notes  which  matured  in  March  last,  referred  to  above,  were 
carried  as  a  working  liability,  while  the  3-year  notes  whtdi 
were  sold  to  provide  for  their  retirement  are  carried  as  a  capital 
liability;  so  that  total  working  liabilities  are  less— by  $10,335,- 
000— at  the  end  of  1911  than  they  were  at  the  end  of  1910  and 
amount  to  $9,774,000.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  in  discussing  the 
company's  financial  position  that  it  has  free  in  its  treasury  $28- 
000,000  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  first  mortgage  bonds. 
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in  addition  to  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  companies,  of  which 
the  stocks  have  a  total  par  value  of  $59,922,000,  carried  at  a 
book  value  of  $3^,675,000,  and  the  bonds,  including  the  Balti- 
more Ohio  Terminal  mentioned  above,  a  par  value  of  $38,074;000, 
carried  at  a  book  value  of  $33,986,000. 

Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  Baltimore  &:  Ohio's  total  tonnage 
is  furnished  by  products  of  mines,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  is 
bituminous  coal.  Of  the  total  60,548,000  tons  of  revenue  freight 
carried  in  1911,  27^7/)00  tons  were  bituminous  coal.  Naturally 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  gets  a  low  ton  mile  rate,  its  average  earn- 
ings per  ton  per  mile  on  soft  coal  being  4.11  mills,  while  the 
average  revenue  on  other  commodities  per  ton  per  mile  is  7.26 
mills,  making  the  average  for  all  traffic  5.78  mills.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  comparative  statement  of  freight  and  passenger 
movement  from  1888  to  1911  which  shows,  among  other  things, 
that  the  average  rate  per  ton  per  mile  has  steadily  decreased 
from  1888,  when  it  was  6.56  mills  to  5,78  mills  in  1911.  The 
average  haul  during  these  years  has  fluctuated  from  year  to 
year,  but  has  shown  no  definite  movement  either  way.  In  1888 
it  was  195  miles;  in  1895  it  was  154  miles;  in  1901  it  was  213 
miles;   in   J911,   193  miles. 

The  average  rate  per  passenger  per  mile  was  1.861  cents  in 
1888;  it  got  as  high  as  2.016  cents  in  1906,  and  was  1.911  cents 
in  1911.  The  average  distance  each  passenger  traveled  varied 
from  year  to  year  without  any  marked  tendency  in  either  direc- 
tion. The  average  journey  in  1888  was  32  miles  and  in  1911 
it  was  36  miles.  Freight  density  on  the  B.  &  O.  is  very  heavy. 
The  tons  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  in  1911  totaled  2/i40,000; 
the  passengers  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road  totaled  180,000 
in  1911. 

The  large  increase  in  cost  of  conducting  transportation  in 
1911  as  compared  with  1910  amounted  to  $3,080,000,  making  the 
total  cost  of  transportation  $32,818,000.  This  is  very  largely 
accounted  for  by  increases  in  the  cost  of  labor.  For  instance, 
station  employees  cost  $3,886,000,  an  increase  of  $307,000  over 
1910;  yard  conductors  and  their  brakemen,  $2,341,000,  an  increase 
of  $301X100;  road  enginemen,  $4,952,000.  an  increase  of  $514,000; 
and  so  on.  To  partly  offset  this  increase  in  transportation  ex- 
penses, there  is  a  decrease  of  $1,382,000  in  the  cost  of  mainten- 
ance of  way  and  structures,  the  cost  in  I9II  being  $10,280,000. 
This  decrease  in  maintenance  of  way  cost  was  made  possible  by 
the  very  liberal  expenditures  that  have  been  made  in  the  past 
on  upkeep  and  on  betterment. 

There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. The  de'crease  amounted  to  $492,000,  the  total  cost  of 
maintenance  of  equipment  in  1911  being  $15,883,000.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  last  year  the  management,  after  a  thorough  ap- 
praisal of  their  equipment,  charged  off  over  $8,000,000  as  the 
difference  between  the  appraisal  value  and  the  book  value  of 
equipment.  In  1911,  $623,000  was  charged  for  depreciation  of 
steam  locomotives,  an  increase  of  $122,000  over  the  charge  for 
depreciation  in  1910;  and  $1,518,000  was  charged  for  de- 
preciation of  freight  train  cars,  an  increase  cf  $227,000  over 
1910.  This  is  very  decidedly  a  slep  in  the  right  direction,  for 
if  an  account  for  depreciation  is  to  be  set  up  and  a  charge  made, 
it  ought  to  be  one  that  is  figured  on  an  actual  basis  of  the  rate 
at  which  equipment  is  becoming  worn  out  and  should  not  be 
varied  accordingly  as  the  company  desires  to  make  a  good 
showing  under  adverse  conditions.  The  charges  made  in  the 
past  for  depreciation  by  the  Bahimore  &  Ohio  were  probably 
not  adequate.  The  wisdom  of  the  new  policy  in  regard  to 
equipment  is  shown  by  a  decrease  of  $712,000  in  the  cost  of 
repair  of  freight  train  cars  despite  higher  labor  costs,  the  total 
in  1911  for  this  account  being  $5,250,000.  During  the  year  187 
locomotives,  8,272  freight  cars  and  26  passenger  cars  were  added 
to  the  company's  rolling  stock,  while  37  locomotives,  10  pas- 
senger cars,  3,202  freight  cars  and  335  work  cars  were  con- 
demned, destroyed  or  sold ;  and  in  addition,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Equipment  Company  received  177  new  locomotives  and  8,000 
new  freight  cars  which  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rents. 


The  following  table  compares  the  principal  f^res  of  opera- 
tion for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  m  1911  and  1910: 


1911. 
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PuMnget  revenue   1S.Z08,432 

)U[  operiiing  revenue B8,MS,(KM 

Maint.  of  wajr  tnd  situcluces. . . .  10.279,616 

Maint.  of  equipment 15.881,620 

Tr»ffic  1,948,966 

Tram  porta  ti  on   32,818,500 

ital  operatiTig  cxpcnsH   62,766,067 

>«(  2,S96,2S0 

it  dp*r»ling  income    22,634,17S 

OSS  corporate  income  27,530,973 

!t  corporate  income 12,819,991 

Iditioni  and  beltermenti  tbrough  in. 


169.408,113 
14,485,585 
88.901,252 
11,661.410 
16,373.776 

1,877,204 
29.738.992 
61.313,801 

3.469,964 
24.497.854 
28.715,752 
16.247.587 

41SJ61 
11.474.21) 
4,357,614 


WABASH. 
11*  R.  DELANO,  in  a  thoughtful,  frank  statement,  in  the  an- 
*•*  nual  report,  discussing  the  management  of  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  says :  "Speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  company's 
present  condition  and  future  prospects,  it  is  gratifying  to  point 
out  that  it  has  reached  an  earning  capacity  of  practically  $30,- 
000,000  gross,  or  approximately  $12,000  per  mile,  being  about 
double  the  figure  12  years  ago,  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
with  only  a  moderate  increase  in  facilities  .  .  .  Every  in- 
vestigation of  Wabash  conditions — and  there  have  been  many, 
both  by  interested  and  disinterested  parties — confirms  the  state- 
ment that  the  property  as  it  stands  has  been  well  maintained, 
but  that  it  might,  if  cash  were  available  for  needed  better- 
menls  and  improvements,  greatly  increase  its  earning  capacity 
and  decrease  its  operating  ratio.  The  Wabash,  with  its  short 
lines  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis  and  Omaha, 
St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Detroit,  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  Toledo,  and  Kansas  City  and  Detroit, 
lags  behind  its  competitors  both  in  volume  of  business  and  in 
cost  of  doing  it  because  it  has  not  the  adequate  facilities.  The 
difficulty  is  a  financial  one  and  has  been  beyond  the  power  of 
the  management  to  remedy." 

It  is  first  of  interest  to  see  whether  railway  investors  and 
owners  of  railway  securities  agree  with  Mr.  Delano  in  his 
estimation  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  property.  Taking  the 
market  price  of  Wabash  securities  that  are  quoted  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  as  of  Friday,  October  20,  and  adding 
thereto  the  par  value  of  equipment  trust  certificates  and  minor 
obligations  which  are  not  quoted  on  the  Slock  Exchange  and 
which  latter  only  total  $300,000,  we  find  that  the  total  market 
value  of  the  Wabash  is  about  $115,350,000.  This  compares 
roughly  with  a  book  value  of  $239,470,000,  as  carried  on  the 
balance   sheet   of  the   company  itself,* 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  Wabash  earned 
$4,450,000  net  revenue  apphcable  to  interest.  This  is  3.87  per 
cent,  on  the  market  value  of  the  property ;  in  other  words,  the 
market  value  of  the  property  is  very  considerably  higher  than 
the  earnings  in  I9I1  available  for  interest  payment  would  in 
themselves  justify.  This,  at  a  time  when  standard  railway 
securilies  are  not  quoted  at  high  prices  on  the  New  York 
Slock  Exchange,  strongly  tends  to  show  that  investors  in  gen- 
eral agree  with  President  Delano  in  believing  the  property  to 
be  worth  more  than  it  is  now  earning. 

The  other  statement  of  President  Delano,  that  the  property 
had  been  well  maintained,  would  appear  to  need  interpretation 
"in  the  light  of  reason,"  and  apparently  cannot  be  taken  as 
meaning  as  well  maintained  as  its  competitors.  The  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  operates  through  much 
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the  policy  of  the  management  of  the  road  and  to  its  oflicers. 

The  Giicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  operates  8,026  miles  of 
line,  and  because  of  the  smallness  of  the  scale  of  the  accompany- 
ing map,  one  has  to  study  it  with  some  care  to  appreciate  how 
,  large  and  how  spread  out  a  system  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  really  is. 
It  was  probably  in  consequence  of  the  diRkulties  of  operating 
such  a  property  as  this  as  a  single  unit  that  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  considerably  changed  organization  during  the  past  year. 
The  road  was  divided  into  three  districts,  and  a  general  man- 
ager and  a  general  superintendent  and  superintendent  of  motive 
power  was  appointed  for  each  one  of  these  districts.  The  new 
organization  was  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaselte  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  page  189,  and  it  15  generally  believed  that  this  new  or- 
ganization is  working  very  well  indeed. 

Naturally  with  lines  in  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  also  in 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas,  the  traffic  as  a  whole  is  quite 
diversified.  The  most  important  tonnage  is  that  furnished  by 
products  of  agriculture,  and  in  1911,  of  the  total  19,118,000  tons 
of  freight  carried,  4,949fl00  tons,  or  25.88  per  cent,  was  products 
of  agriculture.  This  is  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  such  prod- 
ucts of  706,000  tons,  or  16.66  per  cent.  Products  of  mines  fur- 
nished 5,632,000  tons  of  traffic,  or  29.46  per  cent,  of  the  total  traf- 
fic, and  the  tonnage  carried  in  1911  was  less  by  488,000  tons,  or 
7.98  per  cent.,  than  in  1910. 

With  the  decrease  in  low  grade  traffic  we  expect  to  find  an  in- 
crease in  the  ton  mile  rate  received,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
revenue  per  ton  per  mite  was  just  the  same  in  1911  as  in  1910, 
namely,  9.2  mills ;  and  despite  less  low  grade  tonnage,  the  aver- 
age revenue  train  load  was  270  tons  in  1911,  as  against  257  tons 
the  year  before.  There  was  also  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  tons  of  company  freight  per  train.  This  company  freight 
averaged  SO  tons  per  train  in  1911,  as  compared  with  40  tons  in 
1910,  so  that  there  was  an  improvement  in  total  train  loading  of 
23  tons.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  one  mile  in 
1911  was  4,718,000,000,  an  increase  of  151,000,000  ton  miles.  This 
increase  in  ton  mileage  was  due  entirely  to  an  increase  in  the 
average  haul,  the  average  haul  of  revenue  freight  in  1911  being 
247  miles,  as  against  238  miles  the  year  before.  Of  course,  the 
average  freight  density  on  a  property  with  as  widely  different 
conditions  on  different  parts  of  the  system  as  the  Rock  Island, 
does  not  tell  much  as  to  condition  of  operation  on  any  given  line. 
The  average  density  in  1911  was  588,000  ion  miles,  as  against 
568fl00  ton  miles  the  year  before,  showing  an  increase  of  20,000 
ton  miles  during  the  year. 

In  regard  to  the  ton-mile  rate  received  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  no  higher  last  year,  despite  the  smaller  amount  of  low- 
grade  traffic,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  multitude  of  decisions 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  making  small  reduc- 
tions in  rates,  unimportant  in  themselves  but  surprisingly  large 
in  the  aggregate,  is  in  part  responsible.  The  Rock  Island  also, 
with  its  lines  extending  from  Texas  to  Wisconsin,  gets  into  all 
varieties  of  classification  territories,  and  so  it  is  sure  to  be  hit 
by  every  change  of  classification. 

On  the  Rock  Island,  passenger  revenue  is  about  29  per  cent. 
of  total  operating  revenues.  Last  year  the  revenue  from  pas- 
sengers amounted  to  $20,241,000,  an  increase  of  4.45  per  cent. 
over  1910;  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  was  19,842,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  295,000,  and  the  passenger  mileage  was  1,010,- 
000,000,  a  decrease  of  6^)00,000,  The  revenue  per  passenger  mile 
was  2  cents  in  1911  and  1-91  cents  in  1910.  The  average  haul  is 
quite  short  and  totaled  only  51  miles  in  1911  and  50  miles  in  1910. 

During  the  year  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  increased 
its  funded  debt  outstanding  by  $2,160,000,  The  company  spent 
$3,511,000  for  additions  and  betterments,  of  which  but  $86,000 
was  for  equipment  and  the  remainder  for  improvements  to  the 
right  of  way  and  buildings.  Included  in  these  expenditures  for 
additions  and  betterments  is  $604,000  for  ballast,  $357X)00  for  ter- 
minal yards,  $218,000  for  block  and  other  signal  apparatus. 
Automatic  block  signals  were  installed  on  the  line  from  Eldon, 
Iowa,  to  Cameron  Junction,  Mo.;  from  Linn  Junction,  Iowa,  to 


Vinton,  and  from  Neola  to  Council  Bluffs;  and  from  Irving, 
Tex.,  to  Fort  Worth,  a  total  of  229  miles.  This  makes  a  total 
of  963  miles  of  automatic  signals  now  in  operation  on  the  Rock 
Island  lines. 

The  balance  sheet  shows  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1911  of 
$3,242,000,  which  is  a  decrease  of  $1,299,000  during  the  year. 
Working  liabilities  totaled  $9,258,000,  a  decrease  of  $747,000 
during  the  year.  There  are  no  loans  and  bills  payable  and  but 
$240,000  miscellaneous  accounts  payable. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific 
did  comparatively  little  new  financing  on  its  own  account,  but 
during  the  year  there  were  sold  $10,000,000  first  mortgage  bond^ 
of  the  St.  Paul  &  Kansas  City  Short  Line,  which  bonds  are  guar- 
anteed principal  and  interest  by  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  81 
Pacific.  These  bonds  were  issued  to  the  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  in  ex- 
change for  the  stock  and  bonds  and  other  indebtedness  of  the 
St.  Paul  &  Des  Moines,  which  operates  the  line  from  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  to  Mason  City,  121  miles,  and  for  an  advance  of 
$4,000,000  to  the  St.  P.  &  K  C.  S.  L.  to  build  a  line  from  Allerton, 
Iowa,  to  Carlisle.  This  line  will  be  finished  about  September 
1,  1912,  and  when  it  is  completed  the  Rock  Island  will  have  the 
shortest  route  by  43  miles  between  St,  Paul  and  Kansas  City, 
the  distance  by  the  Rock  Island  being  489  miles.  There  are 
quite  extensive  coal  mines  now  being  developed  which  will  be 
tributary  to  the  1  ew  line  between  Carlisle  and  Allerton,  and  it 
is  expected  that  this  new  line  will  put  the  Rock  Island  in  a  con- 
siderably better  position  to  compete  for  north  and  southbound 
traffic. 

One  trouble  thai  the  Rock  Island  has  in  competing  for  traffic 
is  the  lack  of  terminal  facilities  of  its  own  in  some  of  the  more 
important  cities  which  are  tributary  to  its  lines.  The  Rock  Island 
taps  nearly  all  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  Middle  West 
and  Southwest. 

Its  service  is  fully  up  to  that  of  its  competitors  and  its 
physical  condition  is  as  good  as  most  of  its  competitors,  but 
the  traffic  officers  of  the  road  are  hampered  because  of  lack  of 
facilities  belonging  to  the  Rock  Island  and  actually  lying  within 
some  of  the  big  cities.  On  the  other  hand  at  Chicago  the  C,  R. 
I.  &  P,  enters  the  city  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  deliver  freight 
to  all  of  the  eastern  roads,  an  advantage  held  by  no  other 
western  road.  During  the  year  150  new  industries,  estimated 
to  cost  nearly  $12,000,000  and  to  furnish  46,000  carloads  of 
revenue  freight,  were  located  on  the  Rock  Island  lines,  and 
during  the  year  industrial  side  tracks  were  built  to  six  great 
mines  and  to  private  industries. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  lying  along  the  Rock  Island's  line 
from  Kansas  City  southwest  to  a  connection  with  the  El  Paso  & 
Southwestern  has  been  very  great  in  the  last  few  years.  Coun- 
try that  made  only  fair  grazing  land  has  been  put  under  cultiva- 
tion and  is  proving  to  be  highly  valuable  agricultural  land. 
Farmers  are  becoming  well-to-do;  labor  is  in  good  demand  and 
commands  high  prices  at  harvest  time  and  fairly  good  prices  at 
other  times,  and  in  this  prosperity  the  Rock  Island  is  now 
sharing. 
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Railaayi  and  Nalicnaliialion.     By  Edwin  A.  Pralt.      Tkt  Railmy  Caiillt. 
London.     4SS  pago.     Price  2s.  fid. 

By  railway  nationalization  Mr.  Pratt  means  both  government 
ownership  and  government  operation  of  railways,  and  he  dis- 
cusses the  merits  of  both  from  a  strictly  English  point  of  view. 
The  chief  interest,  therefore,  to  an  American  lies  in  the  com- 
parison that  he  can  himself  make  while  reading  the  book  be- 
tween this  English  point  of  view  and  what  he  knows  of  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States.  The  book  is  an  argument  in  a  con- 
troversy and  the  tone  ia  often  quite  coatroversal.  At  times  one 
is  inclined  to  wish  that  Mr.  Pratt  had  examined  his  subject 
from  a  somewhat  more  judicial  standpoint,  not,  of  course,  but 
what  he  is  right  in  the  conclusions  that  he  draws,  and  we  would 
n9t  doubt  his  facts,  but  he  has  a  tendency  to  quote  from  authori- 
ties or  observers  who  tell  only  one  side  of  the  case.  For  this 
reason  his  conclusions  that  government  ownership  and  operation 
are  detrimental  to  the  best  interests,  both  of  shippers  and  of  the 
public  at  large,  lose  some  of  the  force  that  they  would  have  had 
if  both  sides  of  the  controversy  had  been  somewhat  more  fully 
presented.  The  work  was  originally  published  in  1908,  but  the 
present  edition  amplifies  and  brings  down  to  date  the  entire  dis- 
cussion. Mr.  Pratt  first  shows  the  difficulties  that  other  coun- 
tries have  had  in  financing  state  railways  and  shows  to  what 
extent  railway  management  has  suffered  from  being  mixed  with 
politics.  In  England  the  labor  party  has  been  an  advocate  of 
government  ownership,  and  Mr.  Pratt  discusses  quite  fully  and 
in  a  practical  way  the  effect  that  government  ownership  would 
have  on  railway  labor.  He  points  out  the  great  danger  that  lies 
in  a  general  strike  when  the  government  itself  is  one  of  the 
interested  parties,  and  shows  in  a  very  convincing  way  that  such 
a  strike  puts  the  government  in  a  very  embarrassing  position  and 
yet  leaves  no  disinterested  party  to  turn  to  who  can  act  as  an 
arbitrator.  In  the  discussion  of  state  vs.  company  management 
and  "traders"  and  their  grievances,  it  is  rather  interesting  to 
note  how  often  such  catch  words  used  in  this  country  as  "watered 
stock"  are  also  used  in  England  without  any  real  knowledge  of 
actual  conditions.  Of  course,  a  great  number  of  traders'  grievances 
are  based  on  entirely  different  conditions  than  exist  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  this  very  reason  the  discussion  on  that 
subject  should  be  particularly  interesting  to  both  shippers  and 
railway  men  in  this  country.  It  often  illustrates  how  much  in 
the  way  of  service  for  the  small  shipper  is  demanded  from  rail- 
ways in  England,  and  is  a  good  object-lesson  in  how  cheap 
American  railways  are  performing  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion. A  considerable  discussion  is  devoted  to  the  working  of 
state  railways  now  being  operated  by  the  governments  of  foreign 
countries,  and  here  again,  while  the  conclusions  are  correct,  we 
believe  the  quotations  are  largely  drawn  from  authorities  op- 
posed to  government  ownership.  Mr.  Pratt  takes  a  quite  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  British  railway  position  today  from  that  taken 
by  Mr.  Acworth  in  his  paper  written  for  the  International  Rail- 
way Congress  bulletin.  It  is,  however,  an  interesting  point  of 
view  and  one  worth  understanding.  To  any  student  of  the 
general  subject  of  government  ownership,  regardless  of  whether 
it  is  to  be  applied  in  the  United  Slates  or  not,  the  book  should 
prove  of  great  value,  especially  as  a  source  of  suggestions  for 
further  investigation  from  original  sources. 


Heavy  rains  were  responsible  for  the  blocking  of  the  Cairns 
Railway,  in  Queensland,  in  36  places,  some  of  them  being  half  a 
mile  in  length.  Traffic  was  interrupted  from  March  31  to  April 
28,  and  during  that  time  an  immense  amount  of  work  was  ac- 
complished in  rendering  the  lines  fit  for  operation.  The  line 
was  blocked  by  earth,  rock  and  logs,  by  washaways  and  land- 
slips, by  tunnels  caved  in  and  by  streams  being  diverted  across 
the  roadbed.  For  a  distance  of  550  yds.  the  road  subsided  from 
10  to  15  ft.  except  for  about  60  yds.,  where  it  was  covered  by 
earth  and  large  boulders  to  a  depth  of  from  IS  to  20  ft. 


By  w.  M. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  discussing  railway  questions 
with  one  of  the  most  distinguished  professors  of  economics  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  professor,  who  has  paid  special  at- 
tention to  railway  matters,  said  to  me ;  "National  ownership  will 
not  be  a  live  question  in  the  United  States  for  fifty  years  to 
come,  unless,  indeed,  England  should  nationalize  her  railways. 
In  that  case,  I  admit  that  the  question  might  at  once  become 
urgent  with  us."  I  am  persuaded  that  my  friend  would  not  re- 
peat his  statement  today,  X  have  recently  spent  some  time  in 
the  United  States  and  have  had  considerable  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing what  leaders  of  public  opinion  are  saying,  and  still  more 
thinking,  at  this  moment.  Having  regard  not  only  to  the  actual 
situation  in  the  two  countries,  but  also  to  the  very  different  teiii- 
perameiits  of  the  two  peoples,  it  appears  to  me  more  than  possible 
that  the  United  States  will  lead  England  in  adopting  a  policy  of 
railway  nationalization ;  and  this  not  after  a  lapse  of  fifty  years, 
but  in  the  near  future.  I  recognize  that  in  the  United 
States  there  are  obstacles  to  nationalism  that  do  not  exist  in 
England.  The  instinct  against  government  management  and  in 
favor  of  private  enterprise  is  much  stronger  there  than  it  is 
here  nowadays.  And  llic  instinct  is  based  on  concrete  facts; 
for  it  would,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  that  government 
agencies  in  America  are  on  the  whole  less  efficient  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  best  brains  of  the 
country  are  enlisted  in  America  in  government  service.  More- 
over, in  America  there  would  be  greater  danger — I  almost  feei 
tempted  to  write  "greater  certainty" —  that,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Iladlcy,  "politics  would  corrupt  the  railway  management,  ' 
and  the  railway  management  would  corrupt  politics."  Further, 
there  is  in  America  the  certainty  that  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways would  raise  in  an  acute  form  the  question,  sometimes  dorm 
ant  but  never  dead,  of  state  rights. 

For  all  these  reasons  it  would  seem  that,  if  railway  nationaliza- 
tion is  to  come  in  a  great  Anglo-Saxon  community,  England  and 
not  America  would  surely  lead  the  way.  But  there  are  causes, 
and  they  may  turn  out  to  be  very  potent  causes,  working  in  the 
other  direction.  In  England  our  railway  system  is  practically 
complete;  there  is  very  little  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of 
new  capital.  Indeed,  with  the  increased  attention  that  has  been 
paid  in  recent  years  to  economical  operation,  it  has  been  found 
in  some  instances  that  accommodation  has  already  been  provided 
out  of  capital  in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  existing  traffic,  and 
that  there  is  a  comfortable  margin  of  accommodation  available  to 
meet  the  steady  but  comparatively  slow  growth  of  new  traffic 
Moreover,  English  conditions  of  business,  whether  it  be  the 
business  of  railway  companies  Ihemseives  or  of  their  customers, 
arc  comparatively  stable.  We  never  see  in  England  the  tre- 
mendous increase  of  traffic  such  as  the  American  railways  had 
to  face  in  the  years  1906  and  1907;  nor  do  we  see  such  sud- 
den collapses  as  the  American  roads  had  to  face  at  the  end  of 
190?.  when  the  traffic  of  some  companies  shrank  within  a  few 
months,  if  I  remember  right,  by  something  like  25  per  cent.  We 
are  not  in  England,  as  it  seems  to  me,  likely  to  be  confronted 
with  a  sudden  crisis  in  railway  affairs.  Such  a  crisis  not  only 
may  come,  but  quite  likely  may  overtake  American  railways  ere 
long.  And  if  the  outcome  of  that  crisis  were  the  nationalization 
of  American  railways,  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  be  entitled 
to  feel  that  the  unexpected  had  happened,  I  am  not  attempting 
to  prophesy.  In  a  subject  complicated  by  so  many  varying  and 
conflicting  conditions,  economic,  financial,  personal,  political  and 
racial,  it  would  be  absurd  for  anybody  to  prophesy.  If  I  have  an 
individual  belief,  it  is  that  the  United  States  will  get  much  nearer 
to  the  brink  of  nationalization  than  they  have  come  at  present,  ". 
and  will  then  start  back  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice  and  escape  by    ' 
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some  road  not  yet  discernible.  Refraining  from  prophecy,  I  only 
desire  to  sketch  the  forces  at  present  at  work  and  to  call  at- 
tention to  their  apparent  tendency. 

We  have  heen  accustomed  to  regard  America  as  pre-eminently 
tbe  country  of  unrestricted  private  enterprise  in  railway  matters. 
Speaking  broadly,  this  was  undoubtedly  true  till  comparatively 
recently.  It  is  certainly  not  true  any  longer.  At  the  present 
moment  American  railways  are  distinctly  more  closely  controlled 
by  government  authority  than  are  the  railways  in  England.  So 
far  as  concern.^  traffic  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state,  govern- 
ment control  has  been  both  stringent  and  minute  in  some  states 
for  many  years.  For  twenty  years  past  within  the  great  state  of 
Texas,  which  is  as  large  as  France,  no  railway  company  has  had 
power  either  to  vary  an  old  rate  or  to  introduce  a  new  one.  The 
authority  to  make  rates  has  been  vested  in  the  state  railway 
commission,  and  without  the  sanction  of  that  commission  no 
railway  company  can  raise  a  single  dollar  of  new  capital.  Texas 
led  the  way  in  this  direction,  and  for  a  good  many  years  Texas 
Stood  alone.  But  recently  Texan  precedents  have  been  followed 
pretty  widely,  'and  it  is  substantially  true  to  say  today  that,  over 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  Union,  the  individual  stales  have 
taken  away  from  the  railway  companies  control  of  their  own 
business,  whether  it  concerns  rates,  services,  or  the  raising  of 
capital  and  the  amount  of  its  remuneration. 

But  the  railway  business  of  the  United  States  is  in  the  main 
done,  not  by  small  companies  confining  their  operations  within 
the  limits  of  a  single  state,  but  by  great  corporations  ramifying 
in  some  cases  over  ten  or  twenty  states.  An  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  the  business  of  these  companies  is  interstate,  and,  as 
such,  escapes  the  jurisdiction  of  any  individual  state,  and  is  sub- 
ject only  to  the  control  of  the  federal  government. 

Federal  control  of  railways  is  comparatively  new — its  history 
only  begins  in  1887— and  has  only  become  serious  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  nowadays,  it  is  serious  enough  in  all  conscience. 
American  railways  have  led  the  world  in  the  introduction  of 
economies  (he  control  of  operation  expenses  by  means  of  scientific 
accounts  and  comparative  statistics.  But,  unfortunately,  Ameri- 
can accounts  of  receipts  have  not  always  been  as  admirable  as  their 
accounts  of  expenditure.  In  the  bad  old  days,  gone,  one  cannot 
but  believe,  forever,  and  gone  not  in  consequence  of  government 
action,  but  almost  wholly  as  the  result  of  reforms  made  from  the 
inside  by  the  companies  themselves,  it  was  not  uncommon  that 
one  set  of  books  showed  what  the  trader  ought  to  have  paid,  but 
did  not,  for  the  carriage  of  his  traffic ;  and  another  set  showed 
what  he  actually  paid  when  the  secret  rebates  were  deducted. 
Nowadays  the  government  has  intervened  with  the  heavy  hand 
the  crude  methods  common  where  governments  interfere,  and 
laid  down  that  every  railway  company  engaged  In  interstate  com- 
merce shall  keep  the  accounts  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  these  accounts  only;  that  these  accounts 
shall  be  at  all  times  open  to  government  inspection  and  that,  if 
any  railway  officer  keep  any  account  not  expressly  authorized 
by  the  commission,  he  shall  incontinently  be  sent  to  prison. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  most  serious  interference 
of  the  American  government  with  private  railway  enterprise. 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Prouty,  one  of  the  ablest  tnd  most  experi- 
enced members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  "Its 
rates  are  a  most  vital  thing  to  the  railway.  It  is  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  charging  these  rates  that  the  railv/ay  is  built  and 
operated.  Whatever  affects  the  amount  of  these  charges  touches 
in  its  tenderest  point  the  welfare  of  the  railway  corporation. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  railway  itself,  this  matter  is  of 
supreme  consequence."  The  rates  of  the  railway,  "this  most 
vital  thing,"  "this  matter  of  supreme  consequence,"  have  nowa- 
days passed  from  the  control  of  the  railways  themselves  and  are 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  (he  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. In  England,  a  railway  company  can  not  put  in  force  an 
increase  of  rate  to  which  any  trader  objects  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Railway  Commission ;  but-  in  America  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  either  on  the  complaint  of  a  trader  or 


on  its  own  motion,  can  enquire  into  the  reasonabletiess  of  any 
rate  actually  charged,  and  can,  if  it  thinks  fit.  substitute  a  new 
and  lower  rate  in  place  of  it 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  few  of  the  great  trunk  lines  of  the  states, 
which  occupied  at  the  outset  the  main  strategic  routes  are  now, 
especially,  where  they  have  been  honestly  and  conservatively 
financed  all  through  their  historj'.  in  a  position  of  great  pros- 
perity. Public  opinion  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
agree  in  questioning  their  right  to  the  dividends  they  are  at 
present  earning.  Mr.  Prouty,  from  whom  I  have  already  quoted, 
has  publicly  slated  that  "only  in  extreme  cases  would  a  larger 
dividend  than  7  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  stock  be  justified." 
And  the  commission — and  that  they  have  public  opinion  behind 
them  no  one  who  knows  the  United  States  can  doubt— have  gone 
even  further  than  this.  The  Pennsylvania  system  is  not  only  the 
greatest  private  undertaking  in  the  world^ts  annual  revenue  ex- 
ceeds $350,000,000— but  its  financial  standing  is  second  to  none. 
No  one  has  ever  suggested  that  one  single  dollar  of  its  capitaliza- 
tion represents  anything  but  honest  money  put  into  the  road;  no 
one  doubts  that  the  undertaking  today  is  worth  vastly  more  than 
the  price  at  which  it  stands  in  the  company's  books.  For  a  gen- 
eration past  the  shareholders  have  been  content  with  very  mod- 
erate dividends,  averaging  less  than  6  per  cent.,  and  have  spent 
the  balance  of  net  revenue  on  capital  improvements.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company  staled  recently  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  that  since  1887  "his  company  had  put  into 
the  Pennsylvania  lines  east  of  Pittsburgh"  (which  are  only  one 
portion  of  the  entire  Pennsylvania  system)  "$262,000,000  from 
earnings."  That  the  Pennsylvania  shareholders  were  entitled 
both  morally  and  legally  to  put  every  dollar  of  these  millions 
into  their  own  pockets  as  dividends  is  unquestionable.  One  might 
even  have  imagined  that  their  self-restraint,  which  resulted  in 
keeping  down  the  capital  on  which  the  customers  had  to  supply 
a  dividend,  was  deserving  of  encomium.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  view  of  the  commission,  whose  decision  says ;  "Durmg  all 
that  time  this  company  has  always  paid  lo  its  stockholders  muni- 
ficent dividends.  Now  to  whom  belongs  this  $262,000,000?  .  .  . 
There  is  the  gravest  doubt  upon  this  point.  .  .  .  Whatever  is 
invested  in  these  properties  from  earnings  May  belong,  not  to 
the  public  which  has  paid  for  it,  but  lo  the  stockholders  who  have 
already  received  a  full  return  for  their  investment  in  the  way  of 
a  dividend."    [The  italics  are  mine.] 

To  complete  the  outline  of  the  story,  it  should  be  added  that 
state  and  federal  interference  with  the  actual  daily  operation  of 
the  railways  has  already  gone  far  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
Peremptory  orders  to  run  such  and  such  trains,  to  provide  such 
and  such  accommodation  on  them,  lo  build  new  stations  here,  to 
reconstruct  lii'es  there,  so  as  to  avoid  crossing  streets  on  the 
level,  are  increasing  every  year  both  in  number  and  severity. 
Laws  dealing  with  the  provision  of  safety  appliances,  regulating 
the  number  of  employees  on  a  train,  or  the  number  of  hours 
these  employees  are  to  work,  have  been  turned  out  by  the  hun- 
dred within  the  last  decade.  In  this  resfiect  also  the  railways 
of  the  United  Stales  are  subjected  to  interference  more  drastic 
and  much  more  detailed  than  anything  to  which  the  English  roads 
are  subjected.  And,  whereas  government  regulation  in  England 
dates  back  to  (he  beginning  of  railways,  and  has  only  been 
strengthened  gradually  and  at  considerable  intervals,  this  whole 
mass  of  government  regulation  in  the  States  has  been  piled  in  the 
course  of  quite  a  few  years  upon  the  backs  of  officers  brought  up 
under  a  system  of  almost  entire  freedom  from  exterior  restraint. 

Not  unnaturally  the  American  railway  men,  buffeted  by  such 
fierce  and  frequent  slorms  coming  on  Ihem  from  every  direction 
at  the  same  tune,  have  lost  their  bearings.  Government  control, 
they  say,  they  could  live  with,  if  il  were  steady  and  uniform  and 
consistent.  But  government  interference  that  is  often  self-contra- 
dictory, that  never  helps  or  guides  or  supports,  that  only  objects 
and  obstructs  and  forbids,  in  the  end  becomes  impossible  for  all 
private  initiative  is  paralyzed.  And  to  say  that  this  is  the  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States  ti 
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Twenty-live  years  ago  President  Hadley  in  his  well-known 
boolc,  "Railroad  Transportation,"  wrote  as  follows: 

"Tliere  is  a  strong  popular  feeling,  to  a  large  extent  unsus- 
pected by  those  in  authority,  in  favor  of  government  ownership 
of  railways  as  a  system.  No  one  can  have  much  to  do  with  the 
more  thoughtful  workingmen  without  finding  how  strong  that 
feeling  is,  and  what  hopes  are  based  upon  it.  The  fact  that  the 
question  is  not  now  under  discussion  must  not  blind  us  to  the 
fact  that  forces  are  at  work  which  may  prove  all  but  revolutionary 
when  the  question  actually  does  come  under  discussion." 

Government  ownership  did  come  under  discussion  in  1905 
when  Mr.  Bryan,  who  had  twice  been  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  was  about  to  be  renominated  by  his  party  for  the 
third  time,  startled  the  American  public  by  declaring  himself  in 
its  favor.  At  that  date,  as  I  well  remember,  for  I  was  myself 
in  America  at  the  time,  Mr.  Bryan  appeared  to  be  in  a  minority 
of  one.  The  democrats  were  hardly  less  unanimous  than  the 
republicans  in  disavowing  all  sympathy  with  his  ideas.  But 
things  change  fast  in  America,  and  here  ars  one  or  two  quota- 
tions to  show  what  typical  public  men  in  the  states  are  saying 
today,  now  that  the  question  is  once  more  under  discussion. 

Mr.  Finley,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  more  than 
10,000  miles  of  line,  says : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  favorable  to  government  owner- 
ship, nor  do  I  believe  that  congress  and  our  stale  legislatures 
are  consciously  moving  in  that  direction,  but  I  do  believe  that, 
if  some  of  the  more  extreme  legislation  already  enacted  is  sup- 
plemented along  the  lines  now  proposed,  the  ultimate  result  must 
be  to  break  down  the  system  of  private  ownership." 

Mr.  OIney,  a  democrat  and  ex-secretary  of  state,  says ; 

"The  situation  is  this.  As  a  matter  of  theory,  Bryan  favors 
government  ownership  of  railways  on  the  anticipated  failure  of 
government  regulation.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  Roosevelt  and 
his  disciple,  TafI,  are  favoring  a  kind  and  degree  of  government 
regulation  of  railways  which  makes  the  government  ownership 
of  railways  both  logical  and  imperative." 

Senator  Lodge  says ;  "The  curse  of  government  ownership 
may  be  forced  on  us."  Senator  Clay,  that  "public  sentiment  in 
favor  of  government  ownership  is  growing  every  day." 

The  situation  as  T  sec  it  is  this.  A  mass  of  public  opinion 
growing  larger  day  by  day  is  crystalizing  in  favor  of  govern- 
ment ownership.  Even  among  those  who  believe  this  to  be  un- 
desirable, there  are  many  who  have  become  convinced  that  it  is 
inevitable.  And  this  view  they  hold  not  withcut  good  reason,  for 
the  railways  of  the  country  must  be  managed  by  some  one; 
if  the  companies  cannot,  the  government  must.  And,  as  I  have 
said,  as  the  result  of  the  tempest  of  drastic  and  even  hostile  legis- 
lation that  has  raged  round  them  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
railway  men  no  longer  know  where  they  stand.  The  cost  of 
operation  has  been  going  up  against  them  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
The  wages  of  railway  employees  have  not  only  gone  up,  but  have 
gone  up  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wages  of  any  other  com- 
parable employment.  In  the  deep  depression  of  1908  the  com- 
panies attempted  to  reduce  their  expenditure  by  cutting  down 
wages.  The  whole  force  of  the  federal  government  was  instant- 
ly brought  to  bear  upon  them  and  they  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  attempt.  Foiled  in  this  direction,  they  tried  to  increase 
their  receipts  by  raising  rates.  They  were  promptly  confronted 
with  an  injunction  moved  for  by  the  government,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  postpone  their  proposed  increases  till  legislation  could 
be  passed  through  Congress  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  jurisdiction  to  decide  as  to  their  reasonableness. 
And  now  after  exhaustive  inquiry,  the  commission  has  within  the 
last  few  months  unanimously  decided  that  no  increase  shall  be 
permitted. 

To  justi^  the  proposed  increase,  the  railway  companies  nat- 
urally painted  in  dark  colors  the  prospects  of  the  future.  The 
surplus  over  dividends  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  de- 
vote to  betterments  and  improvements  had,  they  said,  almost 


vanished.  The  dividends  themselves  were  in  danger.  The  se- 
curity on  which  new  and  urgently  needed  capital  must  be  raised 
was  gravely  imperilled.  The  commission,  it  is  true,  refused  to 
take  them  at  their  word,  and  declined  to  admit  that  the  gloomy 
prognostications  of  the  companies  were  justified  by  the  facts. 
But  it  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  find  capital  for 
the  companies,  and  there  is  no  denying  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
companies  are  hesitating  to  incur  new  liabilities,  and  that,  on  the 
other,  the  public  are  less  ready  to  purchase  railway  securities 
than  they  were.  Securities  of  the  great  companies  can,  of  course, 
be  sold,  and  are  constnatly  being  sold ;  but  they  are  only  sold  at 
a  price  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  pro- 
hibitive. 

Now  the  need  of  American  railways  for  new  capital  is  almost 
limitless.  The  volume  of  traffic  in  the  Uited  States  increases  at 
a  rat^of  which  older  countries  have  no  idea.  Roughly  spealdng, 
the  volume  doubles  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  This  of  itself 
implies  vast  capital  expenditure.  But  this  is  not  all.  During 
the  period  extending  roughly  from  1895  to  1905,  the  railways 
restricted  their  capital  expenditure  within  the  narrowest  pos- 
sible limits,  and  the  arrears  of  these  years  have  by  no  means 
been  caught  up  yet  Moreover,  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
enlarging  the  plant  to  meet  a  growing  demand :  it  is  also  a 
question  of  raising  the  whole  standard  of  accommodation  to  a 
higher  plane.  The  railways  of  a  few  great  companies  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  are  constructed  and  equipped  up  to  a  standard 
of  perfection  that  is  surpassed  nowhere  in  the  world ;  but  over 
the  larger  part  of  the  continent  the  railways  have  still  in  very 
many  cases  not  yet  emerged  from  the  condition  of  what  the 
Australians  call  "pioneer  lines."  There  is,  indeed,  always,  or 
almost  always,  a  track  with  heavy  rails,  well  built  and  well 
maintained.  But  the  track,  even  through  the  streets  of  great 
towns,  runs  on  the  level  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  the 
stations  arc  often  mere  shanties ;  signals  are  non-existent,  and 
all  the  accessaries  that  go  to  make  up  a  railway,  according  to 
Continental  and  still  more  English  ideas,  are  plentifully  lacking. 
The  money  needed  to  bring  up  the  railways  of  the  West  to  the 
standard  set  in  the  East  is  quite  incalculable.  But  that  it  will 
have  to  be  found,  and  that  the  American  public  will  vent  thdr 
wrath  upon  the  railway  companies,  if  it  is  not  found,  seems  to 
me  certain.  The  results  may  well  be  that  the  government  will 
have  to  undertake  a  work  that  the  companies  find  too  heavy 
for  them.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  the  government  will  un- 
dertake, to  finance  railways  which  it  does  not  own.  As  I  have 
said,  1  do  not  care  to  prophesy.  Factors  that  at  present  seem 
unimportant  may  turn  out  to  be  preponderating.  But  at  this 
moment  it  looks  as  though  before  long  the  history  of  1906-1907 
would  repeal  itself.  In  these  years  trade  was  booming,  and  the 
railways  found  their  resources  quite  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
rush  of  traffic  with  which  ihey  were  confronted.  All  the  signs 
at  present  point  to  a  similar  sudden  outburst  of  activity  in  the 
near  future.  If  it  comes,  and  if  the  resources  of  the  railways 
are  overpowered  by  it  as  they  were  five  years  ago,  it  ia  quite 
conceivable  that  private  ownership  in  the  States  may  be  sub- 
merged by  a  great  wave  of  popular  indignation. 

History  shows  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  railway  policy 
of  a  country  has  been  reversed  within  a  very  brief  period.  In 
the  year  1879,  the  Prussian  Landtag  rejected  Bismarck's  system 
of  state  purchase  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  and  six  months 
afterwards  in  a  new  Landtag  the  purchase  of  the  first  great 
block  of  what  is  now  the  Prussian  state  railway  system  wai 
carried  by  a  large  majority.  In  1891,  the  Swiss  people  on  a  ref- 
erendum rejected  the  purchase  of  the  Swiss  Central  Railwav 
by  a  two  to  one  majority.  And  in  1896,  also  by  a  referendum, 
and  also  with  a  two  to  one  majority,  they  voted  for  the  purchase 
of  all  the  main  lines  of  the  country.  In  June,  1903,  the  Italian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  accepted,  almost  without  hesitation,  the 
report  of  a  railway  commission  advising  against  state  purchase 
And  in  June,  1905,  by  an  act  passed  almost  without  discussion, 
the  Italian  government  took  overpt;^^,r^^»^^j^taR^nce,  loo. 
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the  Chambers  of  Commerce  were  practically  unanimous  in  oppos- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  Wesu.n  Railway  by  the  state.  Their 
opposition  was  supported  by  a  very  great  majority  of  the  depu- 
ties and  senators  representing  the  district  which  that  railw:'y 
serves.  But  Mr.  Clemenceau  passed  his  bill  and  the  "Compagnie 
de  I'Oueat"  is  now  "I'Ouest-Etat." 

To  turn  from  the  stormy  strife  of  American  railway  politics 
to  the  drowsy  atmosphere  which  surrounds  similar  questions  in 
Ejigland  is  like  passing  from  a  stinging  North  Seat  gale  into  some 
land-locked  Norwegian  fiord.  Some  two  years  ago  I  wrote  in 
the  Bulletin* :  "The  old  edifice  of  the  English  railway  system  is 
tottering  to  its  Call,  and  no  one  yet  knowj  what  will  take  its 
place."  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  added  that  the  public  and 
Parliament  are  entirely  unaware  that  there  was  a  system,  and 
that  it  is  tottering;  and  that  none  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion 
have  as  yet  addressed  their  minds  to  the  question  of  what  is  to 
take  the  place  of  the  syslem,  of  whose  existence  and  of  whose 
disappearance  they  are  still  unconscious.  I  remain,  however,  of 
opinion  that  my  diagnosis  of  two  years  ago  was  correct  The 
old  system  is  dead.  Even  in  a  rule-of-thumb  country  like  Eng- 
land it  must  be  replaced  by  some  other  system ;  and  no  serious 
attention  has  yet  been  given  to  the  question  what  that  system 
is  lo  be. 

In  my  article  of  two  years  ago,  I  was  attempting  to  summarize 
the  report  of  a  board  of  trade  conference.  Within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  board  of  trade  has  published  a  new  report :  the  report 
this  time  of  a  departmental  committee  on  railway  agreements  and 
amalgamalion.t  The  committee  was  apointed  in  June,  1909.  It 
consisted  of  ten  members,  oC  whom  six  were  members  of  the 
legislature,  three  were  lawyers  with  experience  in  railway  mat- 
ters, and  one  was  apparently  selected  as  a  representative  trader. 

The  committee  were  appointed  to  "consider  and  report  as 
soon  as  practicable  what  changes,  if  any,  are  excellent  in  the 
law  relating  to  agreements  among  railway  companies,  and  what, 
if  any,  general  provisions  ought  to  be  embodied  for  the  purpose 
of  safeguarding  the  various  interests  affected  in  future  acts  of 
parliament  authorizing  railway  amalgamations  or  working 
unions."  The  report  of  the  committee  is  a  very  interesting 
document.  It  covers  SO  large  and  closely  printed  pages.  It 
may  be  divided  (though  it  is  not  so  divided  by  the  committee), 
apart  from  the  usual  narrative  and  historical  introduction,  into 
three  main  heads.    These  may  be  described  as: 

1.  Should  railway  co-operation  be  encouraged? 

2.  If  so,  what  steps  should  be  taken  for  this  purpose? 

3.  What  consequential  changes  in  the  public  regulation  of 
railways  will  be  required? 

With  past  history  we  need  not  concern  ourselves  here.  The 
committee  discuss  it  under  the  various  heads  of  competition  in 
rates,  in  subsidiary  charges,  in  facilities,  in  new  lines,  and  mis- 
cellaneous. They  come  to  the  conclusion  that  competition  as  a 
regulative  force  is  dead  or  dying,  that  effects  produced  by  com- 
petition in  the  past  still  to  some  eiitent  persist  and  will  persist 
though  the  cause  has  ceased,  but  that  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon 
their  persistence  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 

But  they  also  report  that  they  "have  come  to  the  further  and 
unanimous  conclusion  that  the  natural  lines  of  development  of 
an  improved  and  more  economical  railway  system  lie  in  the  di- 
rection of  more  perfect  understandings  and  co-operation  between 
the  various  railway  companies."  This  natural  developmeni  can- 
not, the  committee  think,  be  prevented  by  legislative  or  adminis- 
trative action.  They,  therefore,  on  all  grounds  consider  that  the 
public*  authority  should  encourage  and  not  attempt  to  hinder  it 
They  recommend  accordingly  that  every  opportunity  should 
be  given  to  railway  companies  to  enter  into  public  and  binding 
agreements,  whether  for  amalgamation,  or  division  of  territory, 
for  pooling  of  trafhc,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  detailed 
changes,  whether  in  statute  law,  or  in  the  traditional  procedure 
of  parliamentary   committees,   which   the  committee   eonsequent- 
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tally  recommend  have  no  interest  except  for  English  readers, 
and  may  be  passed  by  here. 

The  third  head,  which  I  have  defined  as  "what  consequential 
changes  in  the  public  regulation  of  railways  will  be  required" 
under  a  non-competitive  system,  is  naturally  much  the  most  im- 
portant A[id  here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  report  takes  a  nar- 
rower view  than  we  might  have  loked  for.  Broadly,  the  situ- 
ation is  this:  A  country  must  entrust  its  railways  either  to  gov- 
ernment management  or  to  private  enterprise.  If  the  latter  sys- 
tem be  chosen,  there  are  again  two  alternatives;  the  private 
railway  system  may  be  based  either  on  competition  or  on 
monopoly.  England  and  Holland  (and,  until  recently,  Italy) 
have  deliberately  adopted  the  competitive  basis.  France  has, 
equally  deliberately,  adopted  the  opposite  system,  and  has  given 
to  each  company,  as  far  as  possible,  a  carefully  protected  monop- 
oly within  its  own  district  Each  system  can  claim  both  theor- 
etical and  historical  justification.  But  they  are  diametrically  op 
posed;  and  each  system  ipso  facto  excludes  certain  advantages 
which  the  other  confers.  The  French  system  avoids  the  waste  of 
capital  implied  in  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  lines,  and  of 
income  in  the  unnecessary  duplication  of  services.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  confers  on  a  company  the  opportunity  of  going  to 
sleep  with  comparative  impunity,  and  it  necessitates  the  constant 
and  persistent  interference  of  the  state  to  secure  that  the  com- 
pany shall  give  to  the  public  accommodation  that  its  own  self- 
interest  might  often  lead  it  lo  refuse. 

Under  a  competitive  system,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  a 
certain  amount  of  so-called  waste  is  inevitable,  competition  it- 
self is  the  main  regulative  force.  To  order  a  railway  company 
to  build  a  new  line  required  in  the  public  interest,  but  not  likely 
to  be  profitable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  company  that  builds 
it,  to  run  a  new  train  that  will  hardly  do  more  than  pay  working 
expenses,  to  reduce  rates,  to  build  better  rolling  stock,  and  so 
forth— all  these  are  matters  of  such  administrative  difficulty 
that  a  government  may  well  shrink  from  taking  them  in  hand. 
Competition  does  the  work  automatically.  Under  a  competitive 
system  a  company  will  probably  build  new  lines,  put  on  new 
trains,  improve  its  rolling  stock  at  an  earlier  stage  than  a  gov- 
ernment would  under  a  no n- competitive  system  have  ventured 
to  order  them.  Such  at  least  would  seem  the  natural  expec- 
tation a  priori,  and  it  is  an  expectation  that,  1  venture  to  gay, 
finds  strong  confirmation  in  railway  history. 

The  board  of  trade  committee  does  not  appear  to  perceive 
that  a  competitive  system  is  one  thing,  and  a  non -competitive 
system  another.  They  recognize  that  the  English  railway  sys- 
tem has  hitherto  been  based  on  competition;  that  the  system 
of  the  future  will  have  to  be  based  on  non -com  petition,  and 
they  apparently  think  that,  with  a  certain  limited  amount  of  dot- 
ting of  i'a  and  crossing  of  t's,  the  regulation  that  was  adequate 
under  the  one  system  will  suffice  in  the  other.  At  present,  for 
instance,  a  railway  company  cannot  increase  rates  without  the 
permission  of  the  Railway  Commission  Court  The  committire 
recommend  that  in  future  the  same  permission  shall  be  required 
in  the  matter  of  decrease  of  accommodation,  and  of  some  twenty 
different  recommendations  made  by  the  committee,  this  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important.  How  it  is  to  be  carried  out  in  practice 
one  has  difficulty  in  imagining.  An  express  tram,  let  us  say,  runs 
through  between  two  important  termini,  A  and  B,  a  distance 
of  100  miles.  It  takes  two  and  a  half  hours  on  the  joume.>, 
and  makes  three  stops  at  unimportant  stations  en  route.  The 
train  is  re-timed.  The  local  stops  are  cut  out  It  does  tiie 
100  miles  in  two  hours,  but  the  passengers  from  the  intermediate 
stations  have  to  travel  by  a  slow  train.  A  hundred  through  pas- 
sengers per  diem  save  half  an  hour,  but  six  local  passengers 
lose  a  whole  hour  apiece.  Has  the  railway  company  increased 
or  diminished  its  facilities?  To  enter  upon  an  elaborate  lawsuit, 
with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  counsel  and  witnesses,  to  prove  by 
sworn  testimony  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  law  court  that  the  in- 
convenience of  the  six  ought  to  be  regarded  rather  than  the 
:  of  the  hundred,  is  surely4WP^4^  ;XP*f  Tk.'egu- 
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late  railways  by  act  of  parliament  and  by  lawsuits,  provided 
parliament  and  the  courts  are  only  to  interfere  in  important 
cases  where  great  interests  are  involved.  Bat  to  tell  a  siiburban 
passenger  that  he  must  apply  to  a  law  court  for  redress,  if  a 
company  bent  on  economy  postpones  heating  Ihe  local  trainj 
from  November  1  to  IS,  is  merely  laughable. 

And  this  is  not  all.  A  system  of  regulation  that  confined  it- 
self to  preserving  the  status  quo  might  have  been  justifiable  in 
China  in  the  last  cenCuT7.  But  England  is  a  progressive  coun- 
try, and  we  want  something  belter  than  the  slatvs  quo.  Wc 
want  progressive  improvement.  Hitherto  our  railway  companies 
have  given  it  to  us  in  ample  measure.  Fifty  years  of  competition 
over  the  400  miles  from  London  to  Edinburgh  have  brought 
down  the  length  of  the  journey  from  eighteen  hours  to  seven 
and  a  half  hours.  No  one  will  say  that  the  service  of  today 
falls  short  of  the  reasonable  standard  of  today.  But  the  re- 
sources of  civilization  are  not  yet  exhausted,  and  there  are  no 
grounds  for  supposing  that  fifty  years  hence  fifty  miles  an  hour 
will  be  a  reasonable  speed  for  a  through  express.  Yet,  if  com- 
petition is  abolished,  and  the  companies  which  at  present  com- 
pete agree  to  pool  their  traffic,  there  is  no  power  to 
them  to  accelerate.  And  the  board  of  trade 
tent  to  leave  it  so.  They  discuss  the  questic 
of  the  rights  of  the  public  to  compel  the  railway  companies  to 
grant  increased  facilities  and  reduced  charges  where  such  a 
course  could  be  proved  to  be  reasonablCj"  and  they  deliberately 
refuse  to  recommend  any  change  in  this  direaion. 

And  herein  lies,  as  I  think  the  future  will  show,  the  crux  of 
the  question.  Of  course,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  rely  on  law- 
courts  and  legal  procedure  for  protection  of  tne  public,  the  com- 
mittee is  right.  But  to  administer  through  the  machinery  of  a 
law  court  the  complicated  affairs  of  a  great  business  undertaking 
like  that  of  a  railway  company  is  obviously  out  of  the  questioa 
If  control  in  this  direction  is  to  be  exercised  by  public  authority, 
it  can  only  be  by  the  administrative  action  of  a  department  of 
the  executive  eovernment,  armed  with  powers  similar  to  those 
possessed  by  the  French  ministry  of  public  works.  And,  though 
the  growth  of  the  powers  of  our  executive  government  in  recent 
years  is  sufficiently  conspicuous,  it  is  very  questionable  whether 
English  public  opinion  is  ripe  for  so  great  a  change  as  this. 
With  railway  matters  so  far.  public  attention  has  concerned  itself 
but  little.  When,  however,  the  public  begin  to  pay  attention  and 
to  understand  the  new  situation;  when  they  appreciate  thai  the 
country  has  been  divided  up  into  districts,  settled  not  according 
to  the  convenience  of  the  public,  but  according  to  that  of  'he 
railway  companies;  that  the  condition  of  things  in  the  year  1911 
is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  of  reasonableness  for  all  lime, 
and  that  any  further  improvements  and  concessions  are  only  to 
be  obtained  at  the  good  pleasure  of  the  railway  companies,  and 
only  so  far  as  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  companies  to  con- 
cede them— then,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  recommendations  of  the 
board  of  trade  committee  will  not  command  any  general  acqui- 


Thc  conclusion  may  be  put  very  shortly  thus.  Competition  it. 
dead.  It  might  have  been  possible  to  substitute  for  it  a  care- 
fully thought  out  system  of  state  regulation.  No  attempt  is 
being  made  to  provide  such  a  substitute.  The  present  position 
can  accordingly  only  be  very  temporary,  and  the  ultimate  out- 
come can  hardly  be  other  than  nationalization. 


The  Russian  government  proposes  to  build  a  new  railway  in 
West  Siberia.  The  line  will  begin  at  Uralsk,  on  the  Ural  river, 
and  proceed  via  Orenburg  and  Akmolinsk  to  Semipolatinsk ; 
thence  to  Barnaul;  from  this  point  it  will  go  due  north  to  join 
the  Siberian  railway,  probably  at  Ob,  an  important  grain  centre. 
The  line  is  of  great  strategic  and  commercial  importance,  (he  rea- 
son for  the  sparse  population  of  the  district  traversed  being  the 
absence  of  means  of  transportation.  The  new  line  will  be  more 
than  1,360  miles  long,  and  its  construction  is  expected  to  begin 
shortly  at  both  ends.  It  should  be  open  to  traffic  in  about  five  years. 


LESS  RAILWAY  LEGISLATION. 

The  Railway  Business  Association,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Constructive  Railway  Policies  in  Many  States  in  1911,"  has 
made  an  abstract  of  all  of  the  general  laws  affecting  railways 
which  have  been  passed  by  state  legislatures  during  the  current 
year ;  and  the  officers  of  the  association  conclude  that  antagonism 
has  diminished  and  that  "the  era  of  conciliation,  conference  and 
co-operation  which  this  association  was  formed  to  promote,  is 
manifestly  dawning."  Mr.  Noxon,  secretary  of  the  associatioD, 
has  made  a  personal  study  of  all  of  the  laws,  railway  and  other, 
passed  by  all  of  the  40  legislatures  which  have  been  in  session, 
and  concludes  that  the  law-makers  have  definitely  turned  to  "a 
period  of  legislative  rest."  He  also  quotes  from  the  messages 
and  other  utterances  of  the  governors  of  numerous  states,  to 
show  that  the  importance  of  pursuing  a  reasonable  policy  toward 
the  railways  is  now  well  understood.    He  says,  further : 

"Reports  from  the  40  states  whose  legislatures  met  in  1911 
show  that  a  marked  tendency,  already  widespread,  has  developed 
in  the  direction  of  a  constructive  policy  affecting  railways,  and 
in  many  instances  affecting  industry  and  business  as  well. 

"A  number  of  states  not  hitherto  active  in  adopting  railway 
restrictions  enacted  this  year  regulatory  statutes,  notably  Cali- 
fornia, Illinois,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut  and  New  Hampshire. 
Several  which  already  had  many  such  laws  passed  additional 
provisions,  evidently  with  the  purpose  of  bringing  their  regu- 
lations into  line  with  what  had  been  tried  elsewhere.  But  view- 
ing the  whole  country  the  most  far-reaching  tendency  is  a 
diminution  or  complete  cessation  of  law-making  affecting  the 
carriers.  No  less  than  24  states  passed  little  or  nothing.  Most 
striking  of  all,  the  states  which  have  been  pioneers  in  regulation 
and  have  up  to  a  recent  period  done  most  in  that  direction  seem 
to  have  nearly  or  quite  given  up  the  quest  for  further  restric- 
tions, and  are  now  evincing  anxiety  to  attract  capital  for  the 
development  of  transportation  and  business. 

"The  laws  passed  directly  dealing  with  the  carriers  were  cut 
down  in  two  years  58  per  cent.,  or  from  664  in  1909,  when  41 
legislatures  were  in  session,  to  276  in  1911,  with  40  legislatures. 

"Candidates  for  governor  in  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Alabama  and 
Iowa  went  to  the  people  on  platforms  promising  to  treat  busi- 
ness and  transportation  enterprises  fairly  and  constructively.  All 
four  were  elected. 

".Mabama,  proclaiming  formally  a  policy  of  protection  to  in- 
vestments, repealed  the  law  providing  for  the  forfeiture  of  its 
franchise  by  any  foreign  railway  corporation  which  carried  to 
the  federal  courts  an  appeal  made  from  a  state-made  rate. 

"The  states  which  passed  many  railway  laws,  mainly  re- 
strictive, are  Arkansas,  California,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Oregon,  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin;  and  of  these 
Arkansas  reduced  the  number  from  32  in  1909  to  nine  in  1911; 
Minnesota  from  31  to  17;  North  Carolina  from  50  to  8;  Oregon 
from  20  to  10;  South  Dakota  from  37  to  nine;  Wisconsin  from 
34  to  17.  Michigan,  although  reducing  the  number  of  railway 
from  32  in  1909  to  six  in  1911,  passed  mainly  new 
ictions,  including  reduction  of  freights  and  fares  and  the 
:urities  in  the  hands  of  holders.  New  Jersey,  in 
enlarging  the  power  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission,  enacted 
certain  novel  restrictions,  though  passing  but  seven  railway  laws 
as  against  II  in  1909.  Connecticut  passed  8  laws,  the  most  import- 
ant creating  a  Public  Utilities  Commission  with  plenary  powers- 

"At  the  conference  of  Governors  at  Spring  Lake,  N.  J.,  in 
September,  Governor  F.  C.  McGovern,  of  Wisconsin,  testified 
that  the  public  service  corporations  in  that  state  are  absolutely 
out  of  politics,  and  that  there  are  now  better  and  friendlier 
relations  between  the  utilities  and  the  public 

"At  the  present  moment  political  leaders  who  advocate  a  far- 
sighted  policy  toward  railways  do  receive  the  support  of  the 
voters.  The  railways  and  cognate  industries  have  awidttotisly 
conciliated  the  public,  and  toward  the  railways  the  growth  of 
public  friendliness  is  now  shown." 

nzed  by  V 
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COLORADO  &  SOUTHERN  EXTENSION  TO  CHEYENNE. 

The  Colorado  Central  was  built  from  Denver,  Colo.,  into 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  about  18?9,  connecting  with  the  Union  Pacific 
main  line  some  three  miles  west  of  Cheyenne.  At  about  the 
same  time  the  Denver  Pacific  was  constructed  from  Denver  to 
Cheyenne  by  way  of  Greeley,  this  being  the  line  now  operated 
by  the  Union  Pacific.  This  line  was  19  miles  shorter  and  had 
easier  grades  than  the  Colorado  Central  line  by  way  of  Ft 
Collins  into  Cheyenne.  In  1888  the  Union  Pacific,  owning  both 
the  Colorado  Central  and  the  Denver  Pacific,  took  up  the  tracks 
of  the  former  road  from  Ft.  Collins  to  Cheyenne  and  operated 
entirely  over   ihe   Denver   Pacific. 

Following  the  receivership  of  the  Union  Pacific  in  1893,  the 
Colorado  Central  was  segregated  from  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
Mr.  Trumbull  was  appointed  receiver  for  the  Union  Pacific, 
Denver  &  Gulf,  which  included  the  Colorado  Central.  At  the 
time  the  receiver  was  appointed  for  the  Union  Pacific,  the  com- 
pany also  owned  a  line  extending  from  Cheyenne  north  to  Orin 
Junction,  where  it  connected  wilh  the  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
This  road  was  also  segregated  as  a  part  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
Denver  &  Gulf.  This  arrangement  left  Mr.  Trumbull,  as  re- 
ceiver, with  a  line  from  Cheyenne  north  to  Orin  Junction,  and 
a  line  from  Denver  to  Ft.  Collins,  but  with  no  connection  be- 
tween Ft.  Collins  and  Cheyenne.  As  receiver,  he  made  a  con- 
tract wilh  the  receiver  of  the  Union  Pacific  to  operate  over  the 
Union  Pacific  tracks  from  Denver  to  Cheyenne.  This  contract 
expired  in  December,  1910,  and  the  Colorado  &  Southern,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  &  Gulf,  decided  to  build 
a  line  from  Ft.  Collins  to  Cheyenne,  thus  connecting  up  the  two 

In  1902  the  Colorado  &  Southern  built  an  extension  about  12 
miles  long  from  Ft  Collins  to  Dixon,  Colo.,  and  in  December, 
1910,  a  contract  was  let  to  extend  this  line  from  Dixon  north 
32  miles  to  Cheyenne.  This  line  is  now  practically  completed 
and  will  be  put  in  service  in  a  short  time.  The  distance  from 
Cheyenne  by  way  of  Ft  Collins  and  the  new  line  is  119  miles, 
compared  with  106  miles  by  way  of  the  Union  Pacific  The 
principal  commodities  that  will  be  handled  over  Che  new  line 
will  be  iron  ore,  coal  and  live  stock.  The  iron  ore  comes  from 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company's  mine  at  Hartville  Junc- 
tion, Wyo.,  and  the  live  stock,  principally  sheep,  comes  from  the 
large  ranches  in  Wyoming  tributary  to  the  Colorado  &  South- 

The  new  line  rises  from  an  elevation  of  5,280  ft.  at  Dixon 
to  6,345  ft.  at  Athol  Hill,  26  miles  from  Dixon,  and  then  de- 
scends to  an  elevation  of  6,088  ft.  at  Cheyenne.  The  maximum 
grade  against  northbound  business  is  1  per  cent.,  while  the 
grade  against  southbound  business  from  Cheyenne  to  Athol 
Hill  is  0.8  per  cent.  From  Athol  Hill  to  Dixon  the  grade  is  0.3 
per  cent,  against  southbound  traffic,  the  bulk  of  the  loads  mov- 
ing in  that  direction.  The  maximum  curvature  is  2  degrees, 
wilh  the  exception  of  one  6-degree  curve.  All  curves  are  spi- 
ralled and  the  grades  are  compensated  for  curvature.  The  con- 
struction of  this  line  required  the  removal  of  about  2,700,000 
cu.  yds,  of  material,  and  the  placing  of  about  12,500  yds.  of  con- 
crete in  bridge  structures.  The  roadbed  is  20  ft.  wide  on  fills, 
except  where  special  allowance  is  made  for  shrinkage  propor- 
tionate to  the  height  of  the  fill;  24  ft  wide  in  earth  cuts  and  22 
ft  wide  in  rock  cuts.  Side  ditches  are  3J4  ft.  wide  on  top  and 
1J4  ft  deep. 

Heavy  cuts  and  fills  were  necesrary  in  three  locations,  and  a 
method  of  payment  was  adopted  differing  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. The  excavation  or  embankment  within  a  certain  terri- 
tory, called  an  exception,  was  paid  for  at  a  special  price  per 
cubic  yard,  differing  from  the  price  mentioned  in  the  contract  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  grading.  This  price  covered  all  the  work 
necessary  to  complete  the  excavation  or  embankment,  or  both, 
within  the  exception  by  any  method  the  contractor  might  select. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  exception  no  payment  was  made  for 
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over  haul  or  classiBcation  of  material.  On  one  of  the  excep- 
tions on  mile  12  there  was  a  cut  about  2,000  ft.  long,  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  50  ft,  and  a  fill  of  about  the  same  length 
averaging  40  to  45  it  high.  The  largest  fill  handled  under  this 
arrangement  was  near  Cheyenne;  it  covered  a  distance  of  over 
two  miles,  with  a  maximum  height  of  45  ft.  and  a  maximum 
haul  of  3  miles. 

The  larger  part  of  the  earth  was  handled  with  steam  shovels 
and  trains,  and  an  average  of  4  steam  shovels,  IS  grading  ma- 
chines and  500  men  were  employed.  The  large  fills  were  made 
from  temporary  timber  trestles.  The  openings  under  the  track 
were  in  most  cases  taken  care  of  by  large  cast  iron  pipes  rang' 
ing  from  24  in.  to  52  in.  in  diameter.  Provision  was  made  for 
the  large  openings  and  under  crossings  by  pile  bridges.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  wooden  bridging,  there  are  two  50-ft.  deck  spans 
resting  on  concrete  abutments  and  piers  at  the  crossing  of  Crow 
Creek  in  Cheyenne,  one  126-ft.  truss  span  en  concrete  abutments 


11  frogs  were  used  in  these  passing  tracks.  A  new  water  sup- 
ply for  engines  was  provided  by  digging  a  well  about  two  mita 
from  Grouse  Station,  the  water  being  piped  from  the  well  to  the 
station  through  a  wooden  pipe  line. 

In  connection  with  the  construction  of  this  new  line,  SS-lb. 
rail,  with  Contimious  joints,  and  treated  ties,  were  used  to  re- 
place lighter  material  on  the  Wellington  branch  from  Ft  Col- 
tins  to  Dixon.  The  banks  on  this  line  were  also  widened  with 
the  stripping  secured  from  the  gravel  pit  at  Dixon. 

This  work  has  all  been  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  H. 
W.  Cowan,  chief  engineer  of  the  Colorado  &  Southern.  D.  S. 
Hooker  was  engineer  in  charge  of  construction  of  the  new  line, 
with  headquarters  at  Cheyenne,  with  four  resident  engineers 
stationed  at  various  points  along  the  line.  The  concrete  struct- 
ures were  designed  by  the  company  engineers.  The  grading 
was  done  bv  contract  by  Kilpatrick  Bros.,  Beatrice,  Neb.,  while 
5   done   by   the    Hinchman-Renton    Fireproofing 


Profile  of  Colorado  dL  Southern  Denver-Cheyenne  Lint 


over  the  Union  Pacific  main  line  near  Cheyenne,  one  12-ft.  arch 
over  Clear  Creek,  and  one  40-ft  deck  girder  on  concrete  abut- 
ments at  the  under  crossing  of  the  Union  Pacific's  Denver  line 
at  Speer.  The  abutments  for  the  126-ft.  span  over  the  Union 
Pacific  main  line  are  30  ft  high  from  foundation  to  top  of 
parapet  wall,  and  provide  a  clearance  of  26  ft  for  the  bridge 
above  the  top  of  the  rail.  One  part  Portland  cement  to  eight 
parts  sand  and  gravel  was  used  in  the  concrete  work. 

Eighty-tive-pound  rail,  with  4-hole  Continuous  joints  and  oval- 
headed  bolts,  were  used.  Six  in.  by  8  in.  by  8  ft  Texas  short- 
leaf  yellow  pine,  treated  with  8  lbs.  of  creosote  per  cubic  foot, 
were  used  on  plates  throughout  Gravel  secured  from  a  pit  on 
the  new  line  near  Dixon  was  placed  under  the  track  to  a  depth 
of  10  in.  below  the  bottom  of  the  ties.  This  ballast  was  loaded 
by  steam  shovel  under  contract,  about  90  cars  being  loaded 
daily.  All  track  was  laid  by  hand,  and  the  track  laying  gang 
averaged  about  one  mile  of  track  per  day. 

Three  passing  tracks  were  provided  on  the  new  line,  each 
2jd30  ft.  long,  and  arranged  where  possible  as  lap  sidings.    No. 


Co.,  Denver.    Although  the  contract  called  for  completion  of  the 
work  by  October  1,  the  work  was  finished  in  advance  of  this  time. 


The  estimates  by  the 
the  Russian  railway  service  i 
perial  Council  and  the  Impec 
ceipts  are  put  at  $381,528,000, 
Almost  the  entire 


of  ways  of  communication  for 
1912  were  submitted  to  the  Im- 
il  Duma  on  October  7.  The  re- 
ir  $19,752,000  more  than  those  for 
$19,662,000,  is  anticipated 
from  the  operation  of  the  treasury  railways.  The  expenditures  ' 
are  estimated  at  $3173»753,  or  $9,318,028  more  than  in  1911. 
The  greatest  increase  in  the  gross  earnings  is  expected  from  the 
expenditure  for  additions  and  betterments  of  the  treasury  rail- 
ways, namely,  $6,705,845.  The  increase  in  the  operating  expenses 
of  the  lines  is  estimated  at  $2,888,802.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
expenditures  for  the  acquisition  of  rolling  stock  and  accessories 
for  the  treasury  railways  is  reduced,  as  compared  with  1911  by 
$3,290,614.  The  net  receipts  from  the  operation  of  the  treas- 
ury railways  for  1912  are  estimated  at  $100,455,035,  or  $16,543,- 
672  more  than  the  estimates  for  1911. 
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FOREIGN  CAPITAL  IN  AMERICAN   RAILWAYS. 

BY    WILLIAM    Z.    KIPLEY, 

Profeaaor  of  Ecouiiniici,  Hamrd  Univeriitj. 

The  distribution  of  ownership  of  railway  securities  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  public  importance.  Il  concerns  a  multitude  of  in- 
vestors individually;  and  indirectly  through  the  medium  ol  bene- 
ficial corporaiions  touches  the  welfare  of  a  still  greater  number. 
As  for  the  first  class,  the  individual  investors,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  distribution  of  unregistered  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness; but  accurate  data  concerning  the  number  of  shareholders 
faas  been  compiled.  The  extravagant  estimate  of  the  late 
George  K.  Blanchard  in  1897,  that  there  were  950,000  stockholders, 
and  300,000  bondholders,  was  certainly  wide  of  the  mark.  By 
direction  of  Congress  in  1904,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission reported  337,851  as  the  number  of  .shareholders  of  record. 
This  figure,  however,  did  not  take  account  of  duplications,  due 
to  ownership  in  several  different  roads  by  the  same  person,  nor 
did  it  analyze  with  any  care  the  holdings  of  trustees  and  banking 
houses.  As  for  the  magnitude  of  holdings  by  beneficial  corpo- 
rations, it  has  been  estimated  by  competent  authority,  that  rail- 
way securities  constitute  not  less  than  one-fifth  o£  the  invest- 
ments of  savings  banks,  about  one-third  of  those  of  colleges  and 
ether  educational  institutions,  and  approximately  30  per  cent  of 
the  reserves  of  the  substantial  lire  and  life  insurance  companies. 
Through  these  agencies,  the  number  of  persons  indirectly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  the  railways  is  greatly  increased.  By  this 
same  authority  it  was  estimated  that  in  1905,  about  one-seventh 
of  the  stock  and  bond  issues  of  transportation  companies  weTe 
thus  lodged  in  the  hands  of  semi-public  institutions  of  this  class. 

The  wide  dissemination  of  railway  securities  is  of  interest  be- 
cause of  its  bearing  upon  the  question  of  concentration  of  owner- 
ship or  control  within  relatively  few  hands,  especially  as  inci- 
dental to  the  growth  of  great  railway  systems.  Scattered  holdings 
are  in  this  regard,  a  source  both  of  strength  and  of  weakness. 
Certainly  a  road  like  the  Pennsylvania  company  with  up- 
wards of  50,000  shareholders,  is  too  large  an  enterprise  to  be 
readily  passed  about  from  hand  to  hand.  Merc  size  thus  carries 
an  implication  of  stability.  In  this  regard,  the  difference  between 
the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York  Central  is  significant.  The 
latter  road  has  only  about  one-fourth  as  many  separate  share- 
holders of  record.  Despite  their  equality  in  size,  the  ease  with 
which  the  late  Mr.  Harriman  in  1908  secured  a  substantial  pro- 
portion of  New  York  Centra!  shares,  ,;oii!d  not  conceivably  take 
place  on  the  other  road.  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  scattered  hold- 
ings in  the  case  of  smaller  companies  render  continued  control 
relatively  easy  in  normal  times,  because  of  the  inertia  and  lack 
«f  interest  of  the  small  invetsor.  The  greater  the  concentration 
of  investment  the  greater  is  the  need  of  actual  majority  owner- 
ship of  stock  in  order  to  insure  control  Moreover  roads  of  a 
speculative  sort,  not  on  a  permanent  dividend  basis,  like  the  Erie 
the  Southern  Railway  or  the  Wabash,  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
centralization  of  control.  Their  securities  sell  for  a  low  price, 
and  moreover  the  market  is  always  an  open  one.  Transfer  of  a 
considerable  number  of  shares  in  such  roads  would  not  attract 
attention,  and  thereby  defeat  the  purpose  of  those  interested  in 
securing  control. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the  general  public  is  more 
alert  than  formerly,  as  lo  opportunities  for  investment  in  times 
of  sudden  depression.  Both  the  panics  of  1903  and  of  1907  have 
witnessed  large  increases  in  the  number  of  small  investors. 
Roads  like  the  Atchison  and  Union  Pacific  gained  more  than  a 
thousand  shareholders  apiece  within  the  short  period  of  six 
months  to  August,  1903.  The  Pennsylvania  added  15^0  new 
shareholders — an  increment  two  and  one-half  times  greater  than 
for  the  four  preceding  years.  Il  was  not  until  the  next  period 
of  low  prices  in  1907,  that  the  number  of  stockholders  attained 
to  large  a  total  gain.  A  goodly  part  of  the  gain  in  1903-4 
was  from  European  sources,  from  causes  shortly  to  be  explained. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  shareholders  in  1907  was  almost 


•pectacular.   Tlie  total  for  25  larfc  companies  rose  hj  upwards  of 

41,000  within  the  year— an  augmentationof  almost  one-fifth.  The 
Great  Northern  more  than  doubled  its  quota ;  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific increased  by  nearly  one-half,  and  tfie  Union  Pacific  by  almost 
one-third.  A  peculiarity  of  these  recent  rapid  expansions  of  - 
railway  ownership  in  periods  of  financial  depression  has  been 
their  permanent  character.  Such  purchases  are  usually  made  for 
investment  and  may  become  a  great  source  of  financial  strength 
to  the  companies  concerned.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that  such 
investments  in  small  lots  by  a  wider,  and  especially  a  local  con- 
stituency, may  become  a  factor  of  some  moment  politically. 

European  capital  has  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
creation  of  the  American  railway  net."  The  dearth  of  funds  in 
the  early  days  and  the  phenomenally  rapid  growth  of  our  trans- 
portation system  rendered  us  peculiarly  dependent  upon  foreign 
financial  markets  for  many  years.  Until  the  panic  of  1873 
European  investors  bought  our  railway  securities  eagerly.  The 
Illinois  Central  is  unique  perhaps  in  its  continued  interest  of 
foreign  capitalists.  While  many  Erie  bonds  were  held  in  Europe, 
the  Illinois  Central  from  its  inception  was  actually  controlled 
through  its  share  capital  from  abroad ;  and  in  1876,  not  less 
than  86  per  cenL  of  its  stock  was  thus  held.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  $375,000,000  of  American  railway  stocks  and  bonds 
were  held  in  Europe  at  that  date.  But  the  excesses  of  Jay 
Gould  and  his  followers  in  the  Erie,  and  the  panic  of  1873  put 
a  sharp  check  upon  investment  from  abroad.  After  the  panic 
foreign  investment  gradually  revived ;  and  was  not  again  seri- 
ously interrupted  for  twenty  years.  During  this  period,  not 
only  OUT  slock  exchanges,  but  bankers  in  general  were  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  European  conditions.  The  Baring  Brothers  collapse 
in  1890,  largely  concerned  with  the  Atchison  road  among 
American  enterprises  was  a  case  in  point.  A  chairman  of  the 
London  &  Westminster  bank  has  stated  at  one  of  its  annual 
meetings  that  one -third  of  the  advance  made  by  his  insti- 
tution in  that  year  were  based  upon  American  railway  securities. 
It  is  certain  that  a  large  part  of  the  phenomenal  expansion  of 
our  transportation  system  during  the  decade  1880-90  was  financed 
abroad.  As  indicating  the  predominance  of  European  capital 
at  this  time,  the  following  table   is  significant     From  this  it 

Per  Cent.  oE  Foreisn  Stock. 

IB90-96  1905.      r 

Illinoii    Central     6S  21 

PtnnsWvjnis    53  19 

Louiivillt    S    Nsihville    75  J 

New   York,  Ontario  and   Weatetn S8  12 

New   York  Central  &  Hud»n    River 37  V 

Rfiding     SZ  3 

Great    Northern    J3  i 

Baltimore   &   Obio    21  U 

ChicaKo,   Milwaukee  &   Si.   Paul 21  t 

will  appear  that  an  absolute  majority  of  stock  in  at  least  five 
large  American  roads  was  held  outside  the  country;  and  of 
course,  the  bond  holdings,  especially  in  England,  were  even 
heavier  in  proportion,  although  there  is  no  way  of  ascertaining 
their  exact  amount. 

The  acuteness  of  the  panic  of  1893  and  its  protracted  after 
effects  were  considerably  accentuated  by  these  foreign  invest- 
ments in  American  railways.  Liquidation  from  abroad,  both  of 
stocks  and  bonds  assumed  enormous  proportions  during  1893. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  securities  were  returned  to  New  York ; 
at  a  lime  when  we  were  too  financially  embarrassed  otherwise  to 
repurchase  them.  An  utter  collapse  of  prices  was  the  result 
Matters  improved,  however,  in  189S  with  the  reappearance  of  more 
normal  conditions ;  and  a  renewed  cntfiow  of  railway  secur- 
ities followed.  A  goodly  proportion  of  our  heavy  excess  of 
imports  of  merchandise  over  exports  in  that  year  was  met  by 
sales  of  large  blocks  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds.  Many  of 
these,  however,  were  not  permanently  held,  but  were  returned 
within  a  few  months.    Nevertheless  their  usefulness  as  a  means 

■Careful  gtudiei  of  Eurnpein  inveitment  in  America  and  elMwhere  will 
be  fn-jnd  in  the  followine  references:  Journal  of  ilie  Royal  SUliMical 
Sotiett,  Scprember.  1909;  \e  Rentirr.  Paris.  I90S,  lummariMd  in  U.  S. 
CoMuUr  Reports,  March  23.  19051  Journal  de  la  Soci^ti  de  Statiatique  de 
Paris.  April^  1891;  Yale  Review.  November,  1900;  Annals  American 
Academy  of  Political  Science,  Novem^i    l^;,  iSya|Jd|i^  ^y^.  December. 
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of  preserving  the  so-called  balance  of  trade  was  amply  demon- 
,  strated.  How  great  was  the  magnitude  of  foreign  investment, 
even  after  the  liquidation  of  1893-4,  is  shown  by  the  following 
table.  The  total  holdings  of  leading  foreign  countries  in  Amer- 
ican securities  of  all  sorts  on  January  1,  1899,  appeared  to  be 
as  follows : 

Eniland     J  2. 500. 000.000 

Holland     240,000,000 

GennaiDT     200,000,000 

Prance  ".■.■.■.■,',■.■.■.',■.■.■.■,'.■.■.'.■.'.■.■.■.■; ! .' ! ! .' ! ! ! !  I ! ! ! ',    soioooiooo 

Ren  of  Europe  35,000,000 

A  total  of.  over  three  billions  of  dollars  appears,  mainly  con- 
sisting of  railway  slocks  and  bonds.  German  holdings,  ad- 
ministered by  Frankfort  bankers  at  this  time  have  been  analyzed 
even  more  in  detail;  as  is  shown  by  the  next  set  of  figures. 


Central     Pacific $12,000,000  10  JI5.000,000 

Soulhern     Picific IS.OOO.OOO  17,000,000 

Northern  Pacific 20,000.000  25,000,000 

Miisouri     Pacific 2,000.000  J. 000.000 

Union    Pacific 3,000.000  3,000.000 

California     Picific 3.000.000  4,000,000 

Oregon   Railroad   and   Navigation l.OOO.OOO  2.000.000 

Ene    2,000,000  3,000,000 

PeoniylKiniB    Riiltoad    and    Baltimore    ft 

Ohio   Railroad    1,000.000 

Louiiville   &  Nashville    1,000000 

Chicago,   Milwaukee  S   St.    Paul 7.000,000  B.000,000 

Chicago,    Burlington   &    Quincy 2.000,000  3,000,000 

Illinoie    Central    7,000,000  8,000.000 

Rock    Iiland    1,000000 

Denver    &    Rio    Grande 3,000,0"0  4,000.000 

Houston    &    reus    Central 2.000,000 

Pittsburgh    Cincinnati,  Chicago  A  St.   Louis 2,000,000 

Wealern    New    York    &    Pennsylvania 1.000,000 

Total 103,000,000 

The  phenomenal  outbreak  of  prosperity  in  the  United  States 
in  1898  marks  a  turning  point  both  in  our  financial  and  our 
transportation  history.  Within  a  comparatively  few  years,  a 
large  proportion  of  our  American  railway  securities  were  re- 
purchased from  abroad.  So  abruptly  in  fact  was  this  effected 
In  1899-1900  that  the  foreign  markets  were  all  but  drained 
dry.  The  trade  balance  with  Europe  was  so  enormously  in 
our  favor,  than  even  by  the  aid  of  this  expedient,  the  year 
1901  began  with  a  European  credit  balance  in  our  favor  of 
*200,000,000.  Within  ten  years  to  1906,  it  has  been  estimat«;d 
that  for  nine  roads  alone  not  less  than  $250,000,000  of  railway 
itocks  were  permanently  returned  from  Europe.  How  pro- 
foundly this  change  has  affected  the  control  ot  leading  systems 
is  shown  by  the  second  column  of  percentages  in  our  preceding 
table.  For  each  of  the  five  large  companies  actually  con- 
trolled abroad  in  1890-6,  the  later  proportion  of  foreign 
ownership  declined  to  less  than  20  per  cent. ;  and  in  some  cases 
became  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  Such  railways  as  the 
Northern  and  Union  Pacific,  once  largely  owned  abroad  are 
now  entirely  domestic  corporations.  Only  a  very  few,  like  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  are  still  foreign  owned  enterprises. 
The  causes  of  this  profoundly  important  change  are  several. 
The  predominant  one  of  course  was  the  abounding  prosperity 
of  the  United  States,  which  so  far  strengthened  us  financially 
and  added  to  our  store  of  capital  available  for  investment,  as 
to  render  us  for  the  time  at  least  independent  of  Europe. 
Another  reason  probably  was  the  pronounced  movement  toward 
consolidation  which  set  in  about  1899.  Many  railways  like 
the  Lake  Shore  and  the  Burlington  were  merged  in  larger  sys- 
tems, through  exchange  of  their  share  capital  for  collateral 
trust  bonds  of  the  parent  companies.  These  exchanges  were 
offered  at  most  attractive  prices  for  the  most  part,  so  that 
European  investors  were  tempted  to  part  with  their  bond  hold- 
ings. Whether  as  bond  holders  instead  of  share  holders,  they 
have  continued  their  investments  in  this  country  can  only  be 
surmised.  But  certain  movements  of  foreign  exchange,  and 
particularly  our  somewhat  lessened  sensitiveness  to  financial 
conditions  would  appear  to  denote  an  actually  lessened  pro- 
portional investment  even  in  bonds  and  other  evidences  of  in- 
debtedness. One  point  is  clear,  namely  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for   this  opportune    reduction   of   European   interest    in    Amer- 


ican railways,  many  of  the  consolidations  since  1900  could  never 
have  been  effected.  That  intimate  co-operation  of  banking 
houses,  insurance  companies  and  railway  managers,  necessary 
to  the  prompt  success  of  such  operations  would  have  been  im- 
possible  prior  to   1898. 

One  of  the  problems  of  American  bankers  of  late,  has  been 
to  stimulate  a  revival  of  European  investment  in  our  railway 
securities.  The  heavy  participation  of  foreigners  in  the  new 
Pennsylvania  issues  of  1904  was  indicative  of  a  reappearance 
of  interest;  but  it  was  mainly  confined  to  already  well-estab- 
lished connections.  The  Harriman  boom  of  1906,  to  be  sure, 
witnessed  heavy  borrowings  from  Europe  in  order  to  finaiKe 
our  speculations,  but  this  was  largely  done  through  the  creation 
of  floating  rather  than  permanent  indebtedness. 

A  continuance  of  unfavorable  trade  balances  appears  by  1910 
to  be  tending  to  bring  about  a  recurrence  of  our  financial  de- 
pendence upon  Europe.  Such  dependence  is  bound  for  the  most 
part  to  assume  the  form  of  lodgment  of  American  railway  se- 
curities in  the  hands  of  foreign  investors.  Failure  to  interest 
them  in  our  newer  forms  of  industrial  securities  has  impelled 
American  hankers  to  turn  again  to  the  sale  of  railway  stocks 
and  bonds  for  relief.  In  this  connection  ihe  appeal  to  the  con- 
servative French  banking  community  in  1910  is  worth  noting. 
This  constituency,  traditionally  one  of  the  richest  in  Europe, 
as  appears  from  our  preceding  table  of  international  invest- 
ments, has  never  been  largely  interested  in  the  United  States 
as  a  field  for  exploitation.  Never  entirely  absorbed  in  its  own 
local  enterprises,  it  has  turned  mainly  to  Russia,  Spain,  Africa 
and  the  Orient  for  investment  of  its  surplus  funds.  Condi- 
tions, as  of  1899,  show  how  ridiculously  small,  by  contrast  with 
its  lesser  neighbors— Holland  and  Switzerland— are  French  hold- 
ings of  American  securities.  In  1902  Neymarck  in  Le  Rentier 
estimated  that  the  foreign  interests  of  France  aggregated  about 
$S,79O,0O0,O0O-an  amount  singularly  equal  to  the  national  debt 
at  that  time.  With  upwards  of  four  billion  dollars  placed  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  and  $712,000,000  invested  in  Africa, 
all  the  capital  lodged  in  all  sorts  of  North  American  enterprises 
amounted  to  only  about  $204,000,000.  This  was  less  than  half 
the  aggregate  investment  in  South  America.  Tardy  recognition 
by  our  American  financiers  of  the  value  of  stimulating  French 
interest  has  at  last  come.  Beside  the  new  Pennsylvania  bonds 
and  about  $30,000,000  of  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
debentures,  successfully  placed  in  Paris,  little  has  been  accom- 
plished until  1910,  But  the  chain  of  French  credit  banks,  rather 
disheartened  perhaps  at  the  course  of  events  in  Russia  since  the 
Japanese  war,  has  apparently  been  willing  to  consider  the  pro- 
positions of  our  American  bankers.  And  the  marked  success  of 
the  St.  Paul  road  in  placing  its  Pacific  coast  extension  bonds 
in  Paris,  is  bound  to  find  imitation.  The  recent  placing  of 
$7,500,000  Union  Pacific  4's,  and  also  a  good  sited  block  of 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  bonds  slill  further  accentuates  the  tendency. 
As  yet  this  interest  is  mainly  confined  to  bonds,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  French  investors  may  in  time  learn  the  lesson, 
so  thoroughly  demonstrated  to  the  British,  thai  first  class  Amer- 
ican railway  shares,  are  more  secure,  and  offer  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  enhancement  in  value  with  the  course  of  time, 
than  the  bonds  of  second  or  third  rate,  speculative  or  heavily 
over-capitali7ed  enterprises.  With  the  heavy  excess  of  our  im- 
ports over  exports,  as  compared  with  the  period  when  we  were 
enabled  to  buy  back  our  railway  securities  held  in  Europe,  a 
return  to  former  conditions  seems  to  promise  some  measure  of 
relief.     The   trend   for   the   time   being   at   all   events   is   in    that 


The  Public  Works  Committee  of  New  South  Wales  has  fur- 
nished its  report  on  the  proposals  to  construct  lines  from  Forbes 
lo  Slocitinbingal,  from  Parkes  to  Peak-hill,  and  from  Tulla- 
more  to  Tottenham.  In  each  case  recommendations  were  made 
that  it  was  expedient  that  k.W  liii^  'should  be  built. 


^h0p  ^0cti0n. 


DEMEMBER  the  Paint  Shop  Practice  competition  which 
^^  closes  November  15.  We  should  like  to  have  every  paint 
shop  foreman  who  reads  the  Railway  Age  Gotetle,  whether  he  is 
a  subscriber  or  not,  participate  in  this  competition.  An  ex- 
tended announcement  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  October 
6,  page  641.  A  prize  of  $35  will  be  given  for  the  best  article  and 
one  of  $20  for  the  second  besL  Articles  not  awarded  prizes  but 
accepted  for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  rates. 

JUDGING  from  the  make-up  of  the  committees  which  have 
been  appointed  to  prepare  reports  for  the  1912  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association,  it  will  prove 
an  even  greater  success  than  this  year's  convention.  Reports  are 
being  prepared  on  the  following  subjects  i  Milling  Cutters  and 
Reamers;  Care  of  Shop  Tools;  Checking  Systems;  Treatment  of 
Steel,  and  Electric  Furnaces.  Tool  room  foremen  generally 
should  co-operate  with  the  various  committees  in  the  preparation 
of  their  reports. 

ANY  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  keep  a  file  of  railway  supply 
catalogs  will  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Maier's  communica- 
tion in  this  issue.  In  1894  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association 
suggested  three  standard  sizes  for  pamphlets  and  trade  catalogs. 
These  are:  3j^  in.  x  6  in.;  6  in.  x  9  in.  and  9  in.  x  12  in.  These 
standards  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  railway  supply 
manufacturers  and  by  the  various  railway  associations  who  pub- 
lish their  proceedings  either  in  pamphlet  or  book  form.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  catalog  hie  in  most  of  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment offices  of  the  railways,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  many  of 
them  attempt  to  keep  catalogs  which  are  not  of  a  convenient  size; 
in  many  cases  they  are  probably  consigned  to  the  waste  basket. 
While  the  railway  men  will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  benefited  by 
the  use  of  standard  sizes,  the  manufacturer  and  dealer  will  be 
benefited  far  more,  and  it  is  strange  that  they  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  conforming  to  these  standards. 

NOWHERE  are  systematic  and  efficient  methods  of  greater 
value  than  in  the  engine  house.  The  work  is  so  complex, 
and  it  is  so  important  that  it  be  handled  thoroughly  and  yet  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  that  any  method  which  may  tend  to  cut 
out  lost  motion  or  reduce  the  confusion  is  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  Last  month  we  published  an  article  on 
Systematized  Clerical  Work  at  the  Engine  House,  by  Charles 
Maier,  in  which  he  presented  certain  forms  or  reports  which, 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  clerical  work,  would  place  a  large 
amount  of  important  data  in  such  shape  that  it  could  be  quickly 
and  conveniently  referred  to  whenever  necessary.  This  month  we 
are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  present  an  article  by  Mr.  Sheafe, 
which  describes  in  detail  an  effective  arrangement  for  an  engine 
house  bulletin  board  and  a  simple  but  efficient  method  of  handling 
the  work  reports.  These  methods,  which  were  devised  by  H.  B. 
Brown,  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois  Central  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  are  giving  excellent  results  in  the  engine  house  at  that 
place. 


THE  executive  committee  of  the  International  Railway  General 
Foremen's  Association  is  hard  at  work  preparing  for  the 
1912  convention.  The  subject  of  How  Shop  Foremen  Can  Best 
Promote  Efficiency,  around  which  most  of  the  discussion  at  the 
1911  convention  centered,  but  which  even  then  was  not  exhausted, 
has  been  continued.  In  addition  to  this,  reports  are  being  pre- 
pared on  Shop  Supervision  and  Local  Conditions ;  Shop  Speciai- 
ization.  Work  and  Tools;  Roundhouse  Efficiency;  The  Relation 
of  Tests  to  Shop  Efficiency ;  The  Reclaiming  of  Scrap,  and  Shop 
Arrangement.  A  determined  effort  is  being  made  to  get  all  of 
the  reports  in  hand  before  the  first  of  the  year.    This  will  give 


committee  an  opportunity  of  going  over  them  care- 
fully and  publishing  them  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  they  will 
reach  the  members  at  least  three  months  in  advance  of  the  con- 
vention, thus  giving  them  the  opportunity  of  carefully  digesting 
the  reports  and  preparing  their  discussions.  The  General  Fore- 
men's Association  has  done  good  work,  but  if  this  plan  of  the 
executive  committee  can  be  fulfilled  and  the  members  will  buckle 
down  and  work  hard  to  do  their  part  it  will  do  much  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  the  association  and  place  it  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs, considering  the  importance  of  the  field  which  it  covers. 

WHEN  the  strike  of  the  shop  employees  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  called  the  heads  of  the  Federation  had  the  arrogance 
to  order  out  the  foremen  in  the  motive  power  and  the  car  de- 
partments. The  foremen  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  refused  to  strike, 
and  sent  a  communication  to  the  local  advisory  board  of  the  Fed- 
eration in  that  city  setting  forth  their  reasons.  We  publish  their 
statement  in  full  on  another  page,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
signed  it.  The  loyalty  lo  the  company's  interest  which  the  fore- 
men displayed,  and  the  spirited,  clear  and  forceful  way  in  which 
they  set  forth  their  reasons  for  the  course  they  took  are  deserving 
of  the  warmest  commendation.  At  the  same  time,  the  attempt 
made  by  the  leaders  of  the  Federation  to  cause  railway  officers 
to  disregard  their  duty  to  their  superior  officers  and  the  com- 
pany was  as  deserving  of  condemnation  as  were  the  original  de- 
mands they  made  on  the  roads,  the  rejection  of  which  led  to  the 
strike.  At  .1  time  when  employees  will  strike  and  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  public  service  of  the  railways  because  such  unreason- 
able demands  as  those  the  shop  employees  made  are  rejected,  the 
roads  need  the  greatest  loyalty  and  the  best  support  that  their 
officers  in  all  capacities  can  give,  and  the  joint  letter  sent  by  the 
shop  foremen  on  the  Southern  Pacific  shows  that  the  road  has  in 
them  the  kind  of  men  who  give  this  sort  of  loyalty  and  support 
It  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Harriman  Lmes  and  the 
Illinois  Central  have  had  subordinate  officers  in  the  motive  power 
department  who  were  able  clearly  to  see  their  duty  and  were 
courageous  and  loyal  enough  to  do  it  that  the  shop  strike  is 
already  practically  a  thing  of  the  past. 

'T'HE  first  prize  of  $35  in  the  competition  on  the  Benefits  De- 
*■  rived  from  Convention  Attendance  has  been  awarded  to 
William  C.  Reyer,  general  foreman  of  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St,  Louis,  Nashville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Reyer  is  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  commiiii._  "'  the  International  Railway  General  Fore- 
men's Associatioa  The  secoi-,l.._— "i'e  of  $20  was  awarded  to 
William  Hall,  general  foreman  of  \W  Chiefigo  &  Northwestern 
at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  and  also  a  member  of  the  e;:»rutive  com- 
mittee of  the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's  Associa- 
tion. There  were  eight  other  contestants,  including  C.'E.  Copp 
master  painter  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  Lawrence,  Mass., 
who  has  served  four  terms  as  president  of  the  Master  Car 
and  Locomotive  Painters'  Association,  and  has  been  very  ac- 
tive in  the  work  of  its  various  committees ;  W.  T  Gale,  demon- 
strator, Chicago  &  Northwestern,  Chicago,  111.,  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  International  Railway  General 
Foremen's  Association;  H.  E.  Gamble,  smith  shop  foreman,  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Jumata  shops,  Altoona,  Pa.,  and  second  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Railroad  Master  Blacksmiths' 
Assocition ;  C.  C.  Leech,  foreman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  E.  J.  McKernan,  supervisor  of  tools, 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan.,  and  also  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Railway  Tool  Foremen's  Association; 
L.  A.  North,  general  foreman  locomotive  department,  Illi- 
nois Central,  Burnsrde  shops,  Chicago,  III.,  and  fourth  vice- 
president  of  the  International  Railway  General  Foremen's 
Association;  George  H.  Roberts,  machine  foreman,  Long 
Dgitizecl  by  VjOO^IC 
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is  dependent  on  the  volume  and  regularity  of  the  work  which  is 
to  be  done;  the  faciliiies  for  doing  it,  including  the  tool  equip- 
ment, apphances,  etc. ;  the  local  wage  scale ;  the  class  of  labor 
used;  the  amount  of  assistance  given  to  the  workman  in  charge, 
and  other  conditions  under  which  the  operation  is  performed. 


MECHANICAL    ARTICLES    DURING    OCTOBER. 

A  RTICLES  of  special  interest  to  our  mechanical  department 
*"  readers  that  have  appeared  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Railtuay  Age  Gazette  since  that  of  October  6,  and  to  which  Shop 
Section  readers  may  wish  to  refer,  are  as  follows : 

ElcclTk   Riilwi;  ConvcnliDn.     The  American    Electric    Railwiy   Aisocit- 
tober   10  la  13.     Qu' 


losds. 


e  of  ii 


d  ddiv. 


t  boiler  > 


s  Ibe  I 


e  pump  froi 


20,  page  776. 

A  New  Journal  Iki>.  Descriplion  of  a  box 
proof  and  hu  a  new  irpe  of  cover  and  duit  giu 
for  contiolling  the  taleial  motion.     October  20.  i 

The  Arrogance  of  Grind  Chic!  Stone.  A  seci 
to   the  members   of  the    Brotberbood   of    Locom 

in  which  ther  n 


o  take  tt 


IE  827. 


■honld  be  possible  lo  greallir  improve  the  efficiency  of  locomotive  aperali 
October  27,  page  830. 

Swedish  Steel.  Extract  of  a  paper  presented  before  tbc  New  York  R 
road  Club  bjr  A.  R.  Roy.  in  which  the  restons  for  Ibe  superiority  of 
Swedish  steel  are  discussed.     Ocl<d>er  27,  page  837. 

Improved  Snoke  Chart.  U.  E.  Wells,  assitunt  master  mechanic,  Whr 
ing  i  Lake  Erie,  has  devised  ■  imolie  chart  which  makes  it  possible 
easily  and  quickly  make  locomotive  smoke  obseirations  and  with  m< 
accurate  remits  tbtia  can  be  obtained  with  a  Ringleman  cbail.  The  • 
in  which  the  imake  preientlon  pioblem  is  being  bandied  in  Cleveland 
also  described.     October  27,  page  S38. 

AulDBatic  Car  and  Aii  Coupler.      Description   of  a  device   which   an 

wbich  baa  been  exlenkvely  adopted  by  the  Interborougb  Rapid  Trar 
Company  of  New  York.     October  27.  page  847. 
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Paper  bound.     Secte 


Ury,  L.  il.   Bryan,  Two  Harbors.  Mi 

The  secretary  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  short  time  which 
has  elapsed  between  the  6th  annua!  convention,  which  was  held  in 
Chicago  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  entire  time  of  the  convention  was  given  over 
to  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  a  report  on  How  Can 
Shop  Foremen  Best  Promote  Efficiency  and  the  proceedings 
should  be  studied  by  every  shop  foreman.  On  account  of  the 
convention  will  be  found  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaieile  of  August 
4.  1911. 

Froctedingi   of   (fie   Amirican   Railway   Tool  Fertrntm's   Aiiedation.      108 

BEcs,  encluaive  of  advertising:  6  in.  x  9  in.     Paper  bound.     Secretary, 
,  H.  Biay,  N.  Y.  N.  H.  k  H.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  Bray  has  made  a  splendid  job  in  getting  the  proceedinRS 
of  the  third  annual  convention  out  so  promptly  and  in  a  specially 
neat  and  attractive  form.  The  most  important  papers  which  were 
presented  were.  The  Equipment  of  the  Railway  Tool  Room ;  The 
Economical  Use  and  Care  of  Grinding  Wheels;  Standardization 
of  Steel ;  Pneumatic  Tools  and  Appliances ;  The  Use  of  Templets, 
and  Dies  for  Forging  Machines.  An  account  of  the  convention 
■ppeared  in  the  Railway  Age  Gauite  of  August  4,  1911. 
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A  LITTLE  MORE  ON  THE  SCRAP  PROPOSITION. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  September  15,  191], 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  articles  on  the  reclaiming  of  scrap  material,  published  in 
the  September  Shop  Number,  were  very  interesting,  some  of  th« 
results  obtained  being  truly  astonishing.  The  magnitude  of  the 
saving  to  a  great  system,  as  described  by  Mr.  Burkhard,  had  not 
been  thought  possible.  It  is  an  important  and  refreshing  sample 
of  conservation.  We  like  his  way'  of  putting  it ;  "Disposition  of 
everything  is  made  at  the  scrap  platform.  It  is  either  scrap,  or  il 
is  good."  That  is  the  keynote  of  the  problem  I  We  have  an  iroi» 
rack,  similar  to  the  one  he  described,  which  was  constructed  en- 
tirely of  old  car  sills  and  round  iron  rods.  It  presents  a  neat 
appearance  and  is  fully  as  good  as  if  made  of  new  material  It 
accommodates  sixty  varieties  of  iron  and  occupies  3  ground  spats' 
of  18  ft.  X  12  fL 

It  is  surprising  that  more  papers  were  not  submitted  on  tbitf 
subject,  which  is  so  full  of  great  possibilities.  Perhaps  few  have 
any  systematic  plan  for  utilizing  scrap  material,  without  which  the 
saving  is  lost  in  the  extra  time  and  labor  required.  Often  when 
certain  kinds  of  scrap  are  reported  on  monthly  storehouse  lists  to 
be  disposed  of  and  the  amount  reported  is  for  some  reason  greater 
than  the  immediate  supply,  good  material,  that  would  otherwise 
be  reclaimed,  is  allowed  to  go  into  the  scrap  in  order  to  fill  ont 
the  desired  quantity. 

On  one  occasion  an  officer  at  a  large  division  shop  would  not 
allow  any  small  pieces  of  iron  to  be  kept  at  the  iron  rack  because 
they  spoiled  its  general  appearance;  consequently  much  good  iron, 
in  lengths  varying  from  1  to  2  ft.,  found  its  way  to  the  scrap  bin. 
Blacksmiths  and  iron  workers  are  usually  very  glad  to  get  hold  of 
short  pieces  for  small  jobs,  especially  where  the  piece-work  systenv 
is  in  operation,  as  much  time  is  saved  by  not  having  to  carry  i» 
and  cut  off  a  long  bar.  While  we  would  not  advocate  turning  th* 
iron  rack  and  its  surroundings  into  a  small  edition  of  the  scrair 
yard,  it  is  certainly  advisable,  and  in  the  interests  of  economy,  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  the  short  pieces  and  not  arbitrarily  send 
all  to  the  scrap. 

There  are  some  shops  that  have  a  system  of  handling  material 
whereby  if  it  remains  unused  or  uncalled  for,  or  if  a  certain  per- 
centage of  it  is  not  used  in  a  fixed  time,  it  must  be  eliminated  from 
the  stock,  cither  by  sending  it  to  other  division  points  where  there 
may  be  a  call  for  it,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  or  by  consigninf- 
it  to  the  scrap.  The  latter  expedient  is  probably  more  often  re- 
sorted to.  Often  this  material  is  wanted  soon  after  it  is  disposed! 
of  and  has  to  be  ordered  to  fill  immediate  demands. 

Mr.  Wolfgang  strikes  the  target  square  in  the  centre  when  he 
says:  "The  foreman  should  know  lo  what  series  of  cars  the 
castings  and  forgings  belong  and  should  have  the  good  scrap 
sorted  out  and  properly  distributed.  There  will  probably  be  con- 
siderable scrap  from  foreign  roads.  This  should  be  sorted  and  all 
the  castings  and  forgings  of  the  same  class  should  be  kept  to- 
gether." An  enterprising  car  repair  foreman  instituted  a  small 
scrap  yard  and  shed  on  his  own  account  for  the  eare  of  all  good 
scrap  material,  especially  that  of  foreign  cars,  at  a  convenient 
point  in  the  repair  yard.  The  result  was  that  repairs  were  ex- 
pedited and  a  foreign  ear  was  seldom  delayed  because  of  waiting 
for  repair  parts.  Under  owr  modern  system  of  storeroom  account- 
ing and  methods  of  handling  and  reclaiming  scrap  material  it 
would  be  easy  to  demonstrate  Ihe  immense  saving  to  the  company 
that  undoubtedly  resulted  from  this  man's  enterprise  and  foresight 

Mr.  Snyder  mentions  a  specially  good  point— a  supervising  fon»- 
mitlee  thai  visits  the  scrap  yard  once  a  week  and  sorts  out  and 
recommends  certain  material  for  use.  This  is  more  than  ever 
along  the  line  of  efficiency,  and  has  been  adopted  to  a  certain 
extent  at  other  shops. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  reclaiming  of  patnt  residuum,  Mr. 
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Sheafe  gives  us  something  really  startling.  Who  would  think 
that  those  old  paint  cans  we  so  often  see  decorating  a  pile  of  tin 
scrap  held  such  valuable  possibilities,  and  that  when  submitted  to 
proper  treatment  and  their  contents  combined  with  raw  oil  could 
be  coaxed  to  give  a  saving  of  39'/i  cents  a  gallon  over  the  cost  of 
new  paint — and  have  a  much  better  article  at  that.  These  articles 
have  brought  out  a  great  many  valuable  suggestions  and  methods 
and  should  be  the  means  of  greal  saving  if  put  in  practice  either 
entire  or  in  part.  C.   C,  leech. 


YOKE  FOR  LIFTING  AIR  PUMPS. 

CoisiM,  Ky.,  Oclober  10.  1911. 

To  THE  Ediiob  of  the  Railway  AtiE  Gazette: 

In  reading  over  the  description  of  the  yoke  for  lifting  air 
pumps,  in  your  October  6  issue,  I  thought  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  a  yoke  we  use  for  the  same  purpose.  It  is  made  of 
^-\n.  rcund  iron,  which  is  flattened  at  the  ends  for  the  bolt 


Vok«  for  Lifting  Air  Pumpi. 


holes  and  is  bent  at  the  top  to  receive  the  hoisting  hook.  It  is 
attached  to  the  upper  front  main  valve  cylinder  head  bolts,  the 
nuts  being  left  loose  so  as  to  relieve  any  strain  while  lifting. 
The  weight  is  well  balanced  and  the  device  has  given  splendid 
results,  J.  A.  JESSON, 

Louisville   &    Nashville. 


TRADE   CATALOGS. 


Atlantic  Ciiv.  N.  J.,  Oclober  13,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

There  IS  one  part  of  the  railway  supply  business  that  is  open 
to  improvement,  and  when  the  improvement  js  made  both  the 
buyer  and  seller  will  be  benefited.  When  a  new  machine  or 
tool  is  needed,  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  for  getting 
a  particular  make,  it  is  generally  necessary  to  study  over  the 
various  catalogs.  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  catalog  may  sug- 
gest the  necessity  of  a  tool.  However,  to  cover  itie  field  of 
railway  shop  tools  and  supplies  properly  a  large  number  of 
catalogs  and  descriptive  pamphlets  must  be  kept  on  hand.  As 
now  issued  each  concern  seems  to  aim  to  have  a  size  of  its 
own  and  anyone  that  has  tried  to  keep  a  file  of  catalogs  reali?es 
what  an  inconvenience  it  is.  To  illustrate;  We  have  175  cata- 
logs and  pamphlets  on  file  ranging  in  size  from  3  in.  x  4'/,  in. 
to  lO'A  X  13'A  in.  There  are  40  different  si^es,  and  only  67  of 
■  the  catalogs  are  of  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  sizes,  I  suppose  it 
.  woaid  be  impossible  to  get  the  various  railway  supply  concerns 
■to  get  together  and  agree  on  certain  uniform  fizes  for  their 
catalogs  and  pamphlets.  However,  if  the  various  associations 
of  railway  officers  adopted  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  sizes  of  cata- 
logs and^thcn   requested   the  member.^  to  refuse  to  keep  on   file 


any  catalog  that  was  not  a  standard  size,  it  would  probably 
have  the  desired  effect.  By  allowing  a  suitable  length  of  time 
to  pass  before  this  was  put  into  effect,  there  would  be  no  in- 
justice done  to  anyone,  and  in  the  end  all  would  be  benefited. 


Genenl  Foreman,  Nashville,  CbKUnDOES  &  Si.  Loui),  Nashville,  Teon. 

In  the  Spring  of  1909  a  supplyman  visited  our  shops  and  in- 
quired if  I  expected  to  attend  the  General  Foremen's  convention 
at  Chicago  io  June.  He  was  a  good  talker  and  soon  proved  to 
me  that  it  would  be  to  the  company's  interest,  as  well  as  my  own, 
to  attend.  The  management  of  the  road  kindly  allowed  me  to  go. 
That  convention  was  an  eye-opener  to  me;  it  was  a  great  privi- 
lege to  get  in  touch  with  other  men's  ideas  and  methods,  some  of 
which  proved  a  great  help  to  me.  I  thought  that  1  would  like 
to  tell  ihem  of  some  of  the  things  we  were  doing  in  our  shops, 
but  after  hearing  what  they  had  to  say,  I  felt  so  insigniiicant  that 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  crawled  off  into  a  hole.  It  set  me  to 
thinking,  for  1  felt  that  I  was  a  back  number. 

I  confess  that  I  came  away  from  the  convention  with  a  de- 
termination to  wake  up  and  see  if  I  could  not  get  the  same  re- 
sults that  the  other  foremen  were  getting,  ard  during  the  next 
year  I  made  some  changes  which  helped  in  the  output.  Our  next 
convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati;  I  was  a  good  listener  and 
noted  what  the  others  had  to  say.  One  speaker  in  particular  ex- 
plained how  he  handled  his  department  and  the  number  of  en- 
gines it  turned  out  monthly.  At  the  time  it  seemed  impossible  to 
me,  and  I  arose  and  said:  "I'm  from  Missouri;  you  will  have 
to  show  me."  His  answer  was:  "Come  up  and  see  me  and  I  will 
take  pleasure  in  doing  so."  I  went  and  found  conditions  just  as 
lie  had  explained;  he  certainly  was  pushing  things.  I  made  notes 
of  such  improvements  as  would  benefit  our  shops. 

On  my  way  home  I  stopped  at  another  thoroughly  up-to-da:e 
railway  shop  and  gained  additional  information.  I  saw  so  many 
good  things  that  I  hardly  knew  where  to  start  taking  notes.  I 
worked  early  and  late  and  it  was  a  splendid  schooling  for  me.  On 
my  return  home  I  reported  what  1  had  seen  to  my  superintendent 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  another  and  more  extended  trip,  which 
was  cheerfully  granted.  This  eagerness  to  see  and  ambition  to 
learn  of  the  improvements  of  others  was  the  result  of  attending  the 
General  Foremen's  conventions.  I  am  sure  that  If  other  general 
foremen  could  personally  see  and  know  of  the  important  changes 
I  have  made,  they  would  not  hesitate,  but  would  be  eager  to  at- 
tend  the  next  convention,  and  it   will   surely  wake    them  up. 

At  our  last  convention  the  subjects  discussed  were  of  interest 
to  all  foremen,  and  I  not  only  hstened,  but  had  something  to  say. 
I  was  anxious  to  have  the  large  assembly  know  of  the  benefits 
I  had  derived  from  the  former  meetings  and  of  the  improvements 
I  had  made,  which  had  resulted  in  a  large  increase  in  shop  output 
A  good  friend  of  mine,  a  supplyman.  overheard  a  conversation 
between  two  foremen,  who  seemed  to  doubt  my  figures.  He 
entered  into  the  conversation  and  told  them  that  the  figures  were 
correct,  as  he  had  recently  visited  our  shops  arwl  that  "seeing 
was  believing." 

I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  attends  the  conventions  and  takes 
the  proper  interest  cannot  fail  to  be  greatly  benefited.  He  must 
he  in  the  convention  hall  on  time,  listen  attentively  to  what  is 
said,  make  notes,  and  after  the  meetings  take  in  the  exhibits.  T 
find  there  are  many  valuable  points  to  be  had  from  the  supply- 
men,  and  they  are  given  willingly  and  cheerfully.  Of  course  wt 
all  enjoy  the  social  side  of  the  conventions,  but  we  should  not 
neglect  the  business  side,  and  must  keep  in  mird  that  business 
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I  have  been  benefited  by  attending  the  conventions  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways;  The  handling  and  Ireatment  of  men;  the  different 
ways  of  doing  machine  work;  how  to  handle  engines  at 
terminals ;  and  by  the  addresses  we  have  the  pleasure  of  listening 
to.    We  have  increased  our  output  about  33!^  per  cent. 

These  are  the  things  that  make  a  man  think,  and  when  you  get 
men  to  think  you  are  sure  to  get  results.  I  firmly  believe  that 
if  every  railway  in  the  country  would  send  representatives  to  the 
different  conventions  and  demand  written  reports  from  them, 
they  would  soon  see  the  benefit.  A  foreman  may  make  a  state- 
ment before  the  convention  that  he  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work 
in  a  given  time;  you  may  find  that  he  is  doing  belter  than  you 
are,  and  my  plan  is  to  ask  just  how  he  handles  the  work.  If 
you  get  into  conversation  with  him  afterward  and  keep  drawing 
him  out,  you  will  often  be  well  paid.  There  are  many  men  who 
are  backward  on  the  floor,  but  who  have  splendid  ideas  and  ways 
of  doing  things.  I  only  wish  that  there  had  been  a  General  Fore- 
men's convention  twenty  years  ago,  and  hope  this  niay  lead  some 
who  have  not  as  yet  attended  a  convention  to  go  to  the  next  one. 

EPFtCIENT  ENQINE  HOUSE  METHODS. 

BY  J.  S.  SHEAFE, 
Entinrd  of  Te»a.  lllinoii  Ceniril, 

Engine  house  work  is  so  complex  and  so  much  depends  on 
its  being  handled  promptly  that  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency 
it  is  necessary  to  thoroughly  systematiie  and  simplify  the  methods 


Fig.  2— Partial  View  of  th«   Bulletin  Board. 


Fig.  1 — Engine  Houae  Bulletin   Board. 

which  are  used.  H.  B.  Brown,  master  mechanic  of  the  Illinois 
Central  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  perfected  a  simple  and  effective 
system  which  differs  greatly  from  the  methods  ordinarily  used. 
It  has  resulted  in  a  great  saving  of  time,  the  easy  placing  of 
responsibility  and  has  also  eliminated  a  certain  amount  of  con- 
fusion which  is  found  in  the  average  engine  house. 

Bulletin  Board. — The  first  step  was  to  replace  the  ordinary  bul- 
letin board,  whose  chalk  marks  are  not  always  legible,  by  a  rack 
arranged  to   show   the   same  and   considerable   additional   infor- 
mation in  a  clear  and  comprehensive  manner.    A  general  view  -i  i-,    v      f^f^olo 
of  this  bulletin  board,  or  rack,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  a  small                                                                   '"^"  "'''  ^-i^'^'^l^ 
portion  of  it  is  shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  2.    The  rack  is  about  6  Fig.  3 — A  Comer  of  the  Englneera'  Room  in  the  Engine  Roue*. 
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ft  high  and  4  ft  wide,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  portion  of  the 
wall  between  the  foreman's  office  and  the  outer  room.  It  is 
fitted  against  a  large  plate  glass  which  prevents  any  tampering 
from  the  outside.  The  engine  numbers,  run  numbers,  limes  and 
the  nam«3  of  the- engineers -and  fireman  are  placed  on  the  ends 
of  %  in.  X  V/i  in.  i  4  in.  blocks  as  shown,  the  same  information 
appearing  on  both  ends.  On  the  sides  of  the  engineers'  and  fire' 
men's  blocks  are  shown  their  addresses,  phone  numbers,  pro- 
motions, discipline,  etc  In  the  same  way  data  for  each  engine 
is  shown  on  the  body  of  the  block  containing  its  number.  The 
rack  is  divided  into  different  divisions  or  districts,  and  each 
of  these  is  subdivided  into  sections  to  show  the  names  of  the 
engineers  on  the  road,  engineers  waiting  turn,  engineers  off  duty, 
extra  engineers,  and  engineers  in  the  terminal;  similar  sub- 
divisions are  provided  for  the  firemen. 

In  making  up  a  train  the  foreman  places  the  blocks  in  the 
proper  pigeon  hole  in  the  subdivision  of  the  rack  for  the  district 
upon  which  the  run  is  to  be  made,  showing  the  train  number, 
time,  engine,  engineer  and  Rreman.  The  board  can,  of  course, 
be  read  from  either  side,  and  Jt_-4S -.ipteresting  to  watch  the 
smooth  and  quiet  way  in  which  it  is  operated.  Other  important 
advantages,  are  its  orderliness  and  cleanliness.  The  enginemen 
can  easily  note  their  calls,  and  after  consulting  the  post  office 
pass  on  without  confusion.  Twenty-six  pigeon  holes  at  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  board  arc  marked  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  and  are  used  as  a  post  office. 

Engineert'  Report  Desk- — The  arrangement  of  ihe  desk  in 
the  engineers'  room  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  shown  'n  Pig.  3. 
Here  may  be  found  all  of  the  standard  forms  which  are  required 
for  reporting  a  trip,  and  also  instructions  for  making  out  the 
work  reports.  Mr.  Brown  Believes  in  constantly  reminding  the 
engineers  that  it  is  important  that  the  work  should  be  properly 
reported  and  that  they  should  accurately  locate  the  trouble. and 
not  leave  it  to  be  determined  by  a  hurried  engine  house  force. 
With  this  jn  mind  he  has  bad  a,  number  of  "reminders"  neatly 
printed  and  prominently  posted,  so  that  they  will  be  read  and 
followed.    The  engineer  after  making  out  his  work  report  on  an 


individual  sheet  folds  it  and  drops  it  through  a  slot  in  the  par- 
tition; it  is  deposited  on  a  desk  in  a  part  of  the  foreman's  office 
which  is  used  for  the  handling  of  work  reports  and  is  in  charge 

IVork  Reports. — The  engineer's  report  is  dropped  through  a 
slot,  which  is  shown  at  the  right  in  Fig.  4.  The  clerk  classifies 
the  work,  using  separate  slips  for  each  job  and  drops  them  into 
the  proper  slots  at  his  left.    When  no  work  is  reported,  an  0.  K. 


Fig.  S— Rack  for  Diatribution  of  Englns  Hoi 


I  Work  Report!. 


At  the  extreme  left  in  the 
space  is  provided  for  each  en- 


slip  is  handled  in  the  same  ma 
illustraticn  is  a  rack  in  which 

gine.  The  work  reports  are  filed  in  this  case  and  are  held  for 
a  time,  after  which  they  ate  filed  for  permanent  record.  The 
boxes  into  which  the  work  slips  fall,  after  they  are  dropped  into 
the  slots,  are  shown  in  Fig.  S.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the 
man  in  charge  of-  each  class  of  work  can  readily  get  the  work 
slips  and  fee  lust  what  work  is  to<be  done  dn  e^<:ti  of  tlie  eogino 
in  the  house.    When  the  work  is  completed  the  slips  arf  proraptlj 


Fig,  4— Office   Where   Work   Fteporti   Are   Handled. 
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signed  and  slipped  back  through  a  slot  into  the  office,  where 
they  are  recorded. 

To  the  right  of  the  boxes,  which  are  shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  a 
blackboard,  Fig.  6,  which  shows  at  a  glance  the  progresa  of  the 
work  on  all  engines,  the  location  of  the  engines,  etc.  The  fol- 
lowing symbols  are  used  in  recording  information  oh  this  board: 

O  mcani  no  work  reported. 
/   meani  work  undtrway. 
X  mcani  work  compleled. 

For  instance,  engine  701  is  on  pit  6  and  came  in  at  5.05.     No 
work  was  reported  on  the  front  end  or  air  equipment.     The 


Pig.  B — Bullattn  Board  Showing  th*  Condition  of  All  Englnoo 
In  the  Engino  Houu> 

spring  work,  wedge  and  rod  work  are  under  way  and  the  loco- 
motive is  also  being  hred  up. 

Since  the  installation  of  this  system  at  Memphis  there  is  less 
confusion  and  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  quickly  locating  any 
information  which  may  be  required.  Not  only  has  it  met  with 
the  approval  of  the  officers,  but  the  men -also  like  it.  The  in- 
itial cost  of  the  equipment  is  trifling  as  compared  with  the  bene- 
fits which  have  resulted  from  its  use. 


ril  For. 


e  Departmcnl,  ILlinoii 


Chicago, 


In  the  hrst  place,  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge  may  be 
obtained  by  the  interchange  of  ideas  with  the  men  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  at  a  meeting  of  this  kind,  where  a  large 
number  of  roads  are  represented.  Few  men  have  the  same 
opinions  or  the  same  methods  of  handling  either  labor  or  mate- 
rial. Difficulties  can  be  talked  over  and  remedies  suggested  for 
the  various  troubles  that  are  a  part  of  any  shop  organization. 
Good  is  bound  to  come  from  this  interchange  of  ideas. 

Where  men  are  pinned  down  to  one  shop  day  in  and  day  out, 
unless  they  are  very  progressive  and  ambitious,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  make  them  get  in  a  rul,  fn  order  to  handle  the  work  prop- 
erly and  keep  the  expense  down  as  low  as  possible,  or  in  other 
words  get  (he  best  results  for  the  money  expended,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  Aem  to  know  of  the  latest,  most  modem  and  most  up- 
to-date  methods.  While  the  mechanical  papers  are  a  great  bene- 
fit, 1  brieve  that  with  the  aid  of  the  conventions  there  is  a 
■trongef  tendency  to  improve  the  capacity  and  to  broaden  the  ideas 
of  the  members.  The  exhibits  offer  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
learn  of  the  improvements  in  too!  equipment,  which  are  demon- 


strated by  the  actual  machine.  With  the  machine  in  operation 
the  men  are  better  able  to  judge  what  class  of  work  it  is  best 
adapted  for  in  their  shops.  It  also  has  a  tendency  to  suggest 
ways  in  which  old  machines  may  be  changed  to  handle  the  work 
to  a  better  advantage.  Working  models  of  various  devices  also 
demonstrate  their  c^ration  and  advantages  more  clearly  than 
is  possible  by  any  catalog  or  printed  matter. 


THE  BRICK  ARCH  AND  THE  MALLET  LOCOMOTIVE. 


In  August  and  September,  1910,  an  extensive  series  of  tests 
was  made  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  of  a 
2-6-6-2  type  superheater  Mallet  locomotive  equipped  both  with 
and  without  a  fire  brick  arch.  The  locomotive,  which  was 
described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  April  I,  1910,  page  889, 
has  57  in,  drivers,  20^  in.  and  33  in.  x  32  in.  cylinders  and 
carries  210  lbs.  boiler  pressure.  It  has  a  total  heating  surface, 
including  the  superheater,  of  3,953.7  sq,  ft.,  and  a  grate  area  of 
56.5  sq.  ft. 

The  tests  were  made  between  Tobert,  Pa.,  and  Stokesdale  Junc- 
tion, a  distance  of  59.63  miles  and  were  confined  to  the  north 
bound  movement.  There  is  an  ascending  grade,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  A'/i  miles  of  level  track  distributed  over  six  places,  and 
1.19  miles  of  descending  grade,  which  occurs  at  two  points.  The 
tests  were  operated  under  the  personal  direction  of  a  committee 
of  three,  composed  of  one  representative  each  from  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  the 
American  Locomotive  Company. 

Conclusion  No.  5  in  the  committee's  report  reads  as  follows: 
"The  data  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  the  boiler  with 
and  without  fire  brick  warrants  the  conclusion  that  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  brick  to  this  type  of  locomotive,  using  this  grade  of 
fuel,  might  be  expected  to  result  in  a  saving  of  about  11  per  cent 
Against  this  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  superheater 
flues  must  be  blown  out  at  regular  intervals  and  that  the  brick 
arch  interferes  to  some  extent  with  this  operation.  Also,  that 
boiler  repairs  to  all  tubes  are  to  some  extent  interfered  with 
by  the  brick  arch."  These  objections,  however,  are  not  at  all 
serious,  for  with  the  Security  type  of  brick  arch,  which  was  used, 
it  is  a  cpmparatively  simple  matter  to  remove  and  replace  any 
part  of  the  arch  in  order  to  work  on  the  ends  of  the  flues  or 
the  flue  sheet. 

Six  tests  were  made  with  the  brick  arch  in  place,  «n  aver:^ 
of  25,59S-ton  miles  being  obtained  per  ton  of  coal.  In  five 
tests  without  the  brick  arch  an  average  of  21399-ton  miles  were 
obtained  per  ton  of  coal,  or,  in  other  words,  there  was  an  increase 
of  16.8  per  cent,  in  ton  miles  per  ton  of  coal  due  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  brick  arch.  This  percentage  should  have  been  some- 
what greater,  because  in  the  test  without  the  brick  arch  the 
two  arch  tubes  were  in  place,  thus  adding  to  the  heating  surface 
of  the  boiler  and  improving  the  circulation. 

The  average  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  coal  for 
the  six  tests  with  the  brick  arch  was  9.65  as  compared  to  8.47 
for  the  five  tests  without  the  brick  arch.  The  installation  of  the 
brick  arch,  therefore,  resulted  in  an  improvement  of  13.9  per 
cent,  in  this  respect.  The  average  thermal  efHriency  without  the 
brick  arch  was  58.56  per  cent.,  as  compared  to  67.66  per  cent,  with 
the  brick  arch,  an  increase  in  efficiency  due  to  the  brick  arch  of 
about  15.5  per  cent.  The  greater  percentage  of  increase  of  the 
thermal  efficiency  as  compared  with  the  equivalent  evaporatim 
per  pound  of  dry  coal  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  bridt 
arch  is  responsible  for  a  higher  degree  of  superheat. 
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The  electrical  power  developed  at  Niagara  Falls,  according  to 
a  paper  read  before  the  American  Electrochemical  Surety  by 
A.  J.  Jones,  is  estimated  af  275,000  h.  p.,  or  about  5.5  per  cent 
of  the  available  power  of  the  cataract.  The  seven  hydro-electro 
stations  furnish  128,000  h.  p.  for  hydrochemica!  purposes ;  56.000 
h.  p.  for  railway  service;  36,000  h.  p.  for  lighting  itti  55,000  h.  p. 
for  various  industrial  purposes. 
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CARE  OF  BELTS. 


BY  C.  J,  HORKISON.* 

One  of  the  large  items  of  expense  in  a  shop  receives,  as  a 
rule,  very  tittle  attention  and  that  attention  is  usually  given  by  an 
unskilled  laborer.  This  item  is  the  belting.  The  expense  is 
caused  not  only  by  the  outlay  for  belting  and  supplies,  but  also 
by  the  delays  caused  by  belt  failures.  It  is  a  common  sight  in 
many  shops  to  see  high  priced  mechanics  standing  idle  waiting 
for  a  belt  to  be  repaired.  As  any  waste  is  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  eflective  organization  it  is  essential  that  the  belting  be 
given  proper  attention.  One  of  the  first  requirements 
the  best  quality  of  belting.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  necessary  to 
purchase  belting  according  to  rigid  specifications,  but  the 
facturers  have  recently  adopted  standard  specifications,  and  belt- 
ing of  the  best  brand,  made  by  any  of  the  reputable  manufac- 


be  built  for  storing  second-hand  belting  after  it  is  repaired.  A 
regular  work  bench  18  in.  x  33  ft.  should  run  along  the  side  of 
the  room  which  has  the  better  light.  Opposite  this  table,  about 
10  ft  from  the  belt  rack  and  6  ft.  from  the  table  a  belt  lacing 
machine  should  be  located.  Just  back  of  the  machine,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  the  operator,  should  be  placed  a  rack  with  six 
spaces  for  the  wire  and  twelve  boxes  for  the  needles.  Each 
space  for  wire  should  be  partitioned  into  two  divisions;  one  for 
right  hand  coiled  and  one  for  left  hand  coiled  wire.    On  the  far 
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end  of  the  bench  a  heavy  letter  press  should  be  fastened,  and 
just  beyond  the  bench,  on  supports  to  brmg  it  up  to  the  height 
of  the  bench,  should  be  located  a  double  tank  for  the  belt  dress- 
ing and  for  heating  the  glue.  Fig.  I.  This  tank  should  be  con- 
nected with  a  steam  line  for  heating  the  water.  At  the  far  end 
of  the  room  the  gasoline  tank  for  cleaning  the  bells  should  be 
placed.  Opposite  the  press  and  about  in  the  center  of  the  room 
a  belt  repair  Ubie,  2  tt  x  SYi  ft.,  Fig.  2,  should  be  placed.  A 
rack,  16  in.  x  7  ft,  for  holding  inserts  or  take-up  pieces  should 

4" 


Fig.  1 — Belt  Creating  Tank. 


turers,  may  be  depended  upon.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
a  riveted  belt  be  used.  Exhaustive  tests  have  proved  that  the 
rivet  holes  simply  weaken  the  belt.  Rivets  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  a  sign  of  poor  belting. 

BELT  REPAIR  EQUIPMENT. 

The  following  methods  apply  to  shops  having  between  1,000 
and  3,000  belts.  For  other  conditions  the  plans  will  have  to  be 
modified.  There  should  be  a  regular  belt  repair  room,  fitted  up 
with  a  complete  outfit  for  caring  for  and  repairing  belts.  This 
room  should  be  about  13  ft.  x  SO  ft.,  centrally  located,  well  lighted 
and  locked  at  all  times  to  prevent  the  belting  from  being  stolen. 
The  width,  of  the  room  may  vary  considerably,  but  the  length  is 
important  as  it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  stretch  out  the  belts. 
At  one  corner  of  the  room  a  rack  3  ft.  wide  and  6  ft  high  should 
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stand  near  the  door.  This  rack  should  be  divided  into  pigeon 
holes  1  in.,  2  in.,  3  in.,  4  in.,  5  in.,  and  6  in.  deep  respectively,  and 
la  in.  to  8  in.  wide  to  hold  the  different  size  inserts.  The  re- 
maining spaces  along  the  sides  of  the  room  may  be  used  for 
storing  clamps  and  tools  and  belts  waiting  for  repairs.  Follow- 
ing is  a  complete  list  of  the  necessary  tools ; 


3— Wood  ttriigbt  e 


i  12  in.  loDg  X  3  in.  wide  ud 


I— Belt  bencb.*  5  ft.  x  2  ft.  8  in.     <Flt.  2.) 

1— Whe*lb»rrow. 

3— Oval  punche).  Ho.  10. 


1— IZ-in 

6— Bom 
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1 — Cirpenleri'  nurlrini  gi| 
1— One  hnndfed  fl.  sieel  ti 
a— P»ir  Betnerdi  6-in.  cull 
3 — P»it  S-ln.  Eat  oo»e  pliet 
the  end*  of  tbc  wii 
1— Oil  Mime,  1 
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I — 14-in.  cirpeoier's  try  iqiurci. 
3 — Three  cornered  belt  leripen   (Home  nude). 
3 — Flat  cornered  belt  icnpen   (Hone  made). 
2— Hand  belt  punehera,  3/3a-in.  tnbe. 
2— Seta  Kerr'i  belt  lacing  outfit. 
6— Boxea  Ken's  laeUllit  being  outfit.  No.  1. 
S— Boxei  Kerr's  neCallic  laciog  outfit.  No.  2. 
6— Boxea  Keir'i  metallic  ladug  outfit,  No.  0. 
2— 6-in.  scratch  alia. 
1— Large  book  press,  18  iu.  x  24  in, 
12— 14-iD.  band  climpa. 
6 — A-in.  hand  clarapa. 

1 — Gal.  glue  bucket     DouUe-waEet  outride  and  glue  iaaide. 
3 — Set*  of  dampi  and  rods  for  palling  OD  bells.      tO-in.,   Itf-in. 
1— Gasoline  tank,  3  ft.  x  3  ft.  x  1  ft. 
1— Hot  water  Unk,  3  fl.  x  3  ft.  x  t  ft. 

1— OQ  lank,  3  fl.  x  2  It.  x  ID  in.     (To  set  inside  water  tank.) 
I — Dieli  inspector's  lantern. 
2— 12-in.  monkey  wrenches. 
2 — 14-in.  alligator  wrencbei. 


Belt  Dresting.— The  belt  dressing  should  contain  equal  parts 
by  weight  of  a  good  quality  of  fish  oil  and  tallow.  It  is  ftiixed 
hot  in  the  double  tank  and  a  belt  is  either  immersed  in  the  tank, 
or  the  dressing  is  applied  with  a  brush.  All  surplus  dressing, 
which  does  not  go  into  the  belt,  must  be  carefully  wiped  off, 
otherwise  it  will  cause  the  belt  to  slip.  A  belt  that  is  kept  pliable 
and  soft  with  this  dressing  will  give  the  maximum  pull  withont 

Glut. — After  many  experiments  with  all  kinds  of  glue  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  found  to  be  the  strongest,  most  reliable,  and  the 
easiest  to  use.  To  one  gallon  of  melted  cabinet  glue,  add  one 
pint  of  the  best  gasoline.  Mix  while  the  glue  is  hot  and  app^ 
to  the  belts  while  hot  and  at  the  consistency  of  a  thin  synip. 

SELT  KECOBDS. 

The  total  cost  of  maintaining  belts,  including  labor,  supplie*. 
and  belting  should  be  between  10  and  25  per  cent  per  year  of  Qm 

'This  table  ii  very  asetul  in  repairing  second-hand  and  damaged  belting. 
The  cylinder  in  Ihc  center  is  of  hard  wood  and  as  it  is  pivoted  IH  t"- 
off  center,  all  that  is  neccHary  ii  to  shove  the  bell  under  it  and  the  pidi 

a  smooth  working  sur'tace,  and  sometbinK  that  will  cot  be  cut  ud  with  a 

scraper.      This  end   of   the   table 
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tThis  ia  the  beat  device  of  the  kind.     With 
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Fig.  A — Oetatla  of  Belt  Clamp  and  Btreteher. 
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inventoried  value  of  the  belting  when  new.  The  belt  failures 
should  not  be  more  than  two  to  every  100  belts  per  month;  no 
main  drive  belt  should  ever  be  allowed  to  fail,  and  no  delay  of 
over  10  minutes  due  to  any  failure  should  be  tolerated.  These 
results  cannot  be  obtained  by  haphazard  methods.  In  a  shop 
running  1,000  or  more  belts  there  should  be  a  regular  foreman 
to  keep  the  records  and  direct  the  work.  He  can  also  take 
charge  of  the  oiling  and  abrasive  wheels,  and,  in  some  instances, 
can  also  supervise  the  sweepers.  A  record  should  be  kept  of 
every  belt  on  a  card  similar  10  the  one  shown  in  Fig.  6,  and,  in 
addition,  a  tickler  should  be  maintained  to  show  when  certain 
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beks  will  probably  need  attention.  However,  the  workmen  must 
be  encouraged  to  report  the  condition  of  belts;  a  daily  round 
should  be  made  to  receive  such  reports,  and,  in  addition,  a  pad 
and  pencil  should  be  hung  at  the  belt  room  door  where  reports 
on  belt  conditions  may  be  recorded.  All  regular  repair  work 
should  be  done  at  night. 

Hi5ccu.Ainous  Kin.Bs. 
It  would  not  be  practical  to  change  over  the  entire  belting 
equipment  in  a  plant  at  one  time  to  bring  it  in  accord  with  the 
most  effective  methods,  but  as  belts  are  repaired  and  renewed 
they  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  standard  practice.  When 
belts  are  taken  down  they  must  be  measured   and  the   exact 


length  for  a  fit  recorded  on  the  cards.  New  belts  should  be 
ordered  fi  in.  shorter  than  the  length  for  a  fit  and  be  put  up  with 
a  6  in.  take-up  piece  in  them.  When  ordering  a  belt  for  which 
the  taped  length,  but  not  the  length  for  a  fit,  is  known,  make  the 
belt  1  in.  shorter  for  each  10  ft  of  length  than  the  tape  measured 
length  over  the  pulleys.  A  steel  tape  should  always  be  used. 
The  proper  initial  tension  for  a  belt  at  rest  is  100  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
of  cross  section,  but  it  is  seldom  practical  to  measure  this  tension. 
Mo  belt  should  be  run  lighter  than  is  necessary  to  pull  the  maxi- 
mum load  imposed  upoii  it. 

In  figuring  the  size  of  belt  allow  80  sq.  ft  of  double  belt,  or 
160  sq.  ft.  of  single  belt,  to  pass  over  the  pulleys  per  minute. 
This  figure  is  more  liberal  than  is  often  allowed,  but  has  been 
found  to  be  the  best  when  viewed  from  all  standpoints.  Belts 
should  not  be  run  over  5/300  ft.  per  minute.  The  most  effective 
speed  is  about  3,000  ft  per  minute.  Use  pulleys  25  per  cent 
wider  than  the  belts.  Pulleys  should  be  crowned  for  belts  that 
do  not  shift  upon  their  face,  and  straight  for  shifting  belts.  That 
is,  in  the  case  of  a  drive  from  a  line-shaft  to  a  countershaft  with 
a  tight  and  a  loose  pulley,  the  pulley  on  the  line-shaft  should 
have  a  straight  face,  while  the  tight  and  loose  pulleys  should 
have  crown  faces. 

Belts  which  have  become  greasy  and  dirty  should  be  cleaned 
with  gasoline;  then  scraped,  wiped  with  waste,  and  treated  with 
the  mixture  of  tish  oil  and  tallow.  No  other  dressii^,  rosin,  or 
dope  of  any  sort  should  be  used  on  the  belts.  Belts  running  m 
dusty  places  should  be  occasionally  brushed  off. 

Double  belts  should  not  be  run  on  pulleys  less  than  6  in.  in 
diameter  and  triple  belts  on  pulleys  less  than  20  in.  in  diameter. 
Very  short  drives  should  be  avoided.  Wherever  possible  run 
belts  so  that  they  will  sag  on  to  and  not  away  from  the  pulleys. 
Run  single  belts  with  the  hair  side  (dressed  side)  next  to  the 
pulley.  The  feather  edge  of  the  splice  should  be  away  from 
pulley  towards  which  it  runs. 

All  machines  furnished  with  any  means  of  taking  up  the 
stretch  should  have  endless  belts.  Large  overhead  drive  belts 
(over  6  in.  wide)  should  be  made  endless  as  soon  as  the  stretch 
is  taken  out.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  new  belts  endless  at  the 
installation  because  of  the  strefching.  Wood-working  machinery 
having  belts  which  do  not  require  too  frequent  tightening  will 
run  better  with  endless  than  laced  belts;  side  and  bottom  head 
belts  on  planers,  matchers,  etc,  should  be  run  endless.  Belts 
should  never  be  run  twisted  or  cross- stepped  on  cones. 

No  mineral  oil  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
belts.  New  belts  should  be  treated  with  the  dressing  of  fish  oil 
and  tallow  before  using,  and  any  belt  which  becomes  dry,  hard 
and  glassy  in  service  should  have  an  application  of  the  dressing. 
Bells  in  blacksmith  shops  should  be  closely  watched.  The  dress- 
ing will  check,  to  a  large  extent,  the  evil  effects  of  the  smoke, 
sulphurous  gases,  and  dirt,  and  the  life  of  the  belt  will  thereby 
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be  lengthened.  Keep  pulleys  clean  and  avoid  having  mineral  oil 
or  grease  come  in  contact  with  the  belts.  If  hard  grease  or  dirt 
is  allowed  to  pile  up  in  the  comers  of  the  cones  so  as  to  form  a 
fillet,  the  belt  will  be  very  likely  to  climb,  turn  over  or  twist.  In 
turning  faces  of  cones  a  clearance  should  be  cut  in  the  comers. 


MACHINE  LACK. 

Follow  instructions  accompanying  the  machine  carefully.  Be 
sure  to  use  a  needle  of  the  size  specified  for  the  belt  which  i> 
to  be  laced.  Too  small  a  needle  will  stall  while  too  large  a  one 
will  be  spoiled  by  forcing  through  the  rolls.  Oamp  the  belt 
lightly  at  first  and  tighter  if  the  needle  sticks.  Under  no  circum- 
stances should  the  two  set  blocks  in  front  of  the  roll  be  act  tight 
against  the  rolls.  They  are  merely  a  steady  rest  and  will  bend 
the  roll  if  set  tight  After  lacing,  the  wire  should  be  flattened 
into  the  belt  by  squeezing  and  hammering.  Fasten  the  ends  of 
the  wire  by  cutting  the  coil  about  %  in.  from  the  belt,  bendii^ 
into  a  semi-circle  and  driving  into  the  leather.  Use  as  large  a 
rawhide  pin  as  will  go  through  the  lacing.  Cut  off  the  ends  a 
little  inside  of  the  edge  of  the  belt  in  order  that  the  pin  will  not 
catch  the  hands  when  the  belt  is  thrown  or  shifted.    A  right  and 


Fig.  7 — A  Seriea  of  Take-up  Pieces. 

In  throwing  belts  onto  pulleys,  first  put  the  belt  on  the  driven 
pulley  (loose  if  there  is  one)  and  then  run  it  onto  the  driving 
pulley.  Avoid  accidents  by  stopping  the  motor  or  engine  and 
then  run  the  belt  on  while  starting  slowly.  Care  should  be  taken 
never  to  run  a  belt  off  a  moving  pulley  onto  some  part  of  the 
shafting  or  the  machinery  on  which  it  may  catch.  If  it  is  neces-  - 
sary  to  cut  a  belt  down,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  waste  the 
leather. 

A  belt  should  never  be  dampened  in  order  to  open  a  splice. 
An  awl  should  be  used,  gradually  scratching  or  ripping  ihe  splice 
apart.  It  is  good  practice  to  remove  the  tension  from  belts  by 
lifting  idlers,  running  off  of  pulleys,  or  removing  from  the 
machine  when  convenient  at  quitting  time.  All  cone  and  other 
machine  belts  should  be  run  off  of  pulleys  at  quitting  time  on 
Saturdays. 

KIND  OF  LACE  TO  USE. 

For  general  service,  the  machine  lace  should  be  used  and  new 
belts  should  have  a  6-in.  take-up  piece  put  in  them  to  permit 


Fig.  9 — Rawhide  Lacer 
left    hand    lace    should    always    be    mated    together.    Material 
should  be  used  with  an  eye  to  economy.    Rawhide  pins  can  often 
he  used  again  when  removed.    Blunt  needles  can  be  repotnted 
with  a  file  and  coils  of  wire  should  be  cut  close  to  the  belt. 

RAWHIDE  LACES. 

Single  Hole,  Single  Hinge  Lace  (No.  1,  Fig.  9),— Use  for 
light  grade  single  belts  running  over  small  pulleys  (6  in.  diameter 
or  under)  at  high  speed  and  transmitting  light  power.  In  mak- 
ing this  lace  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  even  number  of  holes  in 
one  end  of  the  belt  and  an  odd  number  in  the  other  end  so  that 
the  holes  in  one  will  come  opposite  the  spaces  in  the  other  end. 
Bevel  off  the  edges  of  the  belt  on  both  sides.  The  holes  should 
be  evenly  spaced  on  a  center  line  square  with  the  side  edge  of  the 
belt  and  not  less  than  J^  in.  from  the  end.  Use  a  No.  6  oval 
punch.  Place  the  long  diameter  of  the  oval  lengthwise  of  the 
belt.    Begin  at  the  center  hole  and  draw  the  lace  through  unti) 


Flfl,  S — Tv»o  Take-up  Piece*  and   Rawhide  Connection  Pin. 

tightening  of  the  belt  by  putting  in  a  shorter  piece  and  thus 
avoiding  the  need  of  taking  the  entire  belt  down.  Belts  with  the 
machine  lace  should  have  a  take-up  piece  in  them  at  all  times. 
Pieces  should  be  kept  in  stock  in  sufficient  numbers  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  making  one  in  an  emergency. 

The  lengths  should  be  6  in.,  5  in.,  4  in.,  3  in.,  2  in.,  and  I  in. 
(Figs.  7  and  8).  The  hand-wire  lace  may  be  used  to  hold  very 
thick  belts  and  small  feed  bells  which  the  machine  lace  will  not 
accommodate.  The  rawhide  bee  may  be  found  by  trial  to  give 
better  service  on  some  wood-working  machines  than  either  Ihe 
Jackson  or  Kerr  laces,  but  it  is  generally  best  to  make  the  belt 
endless  if  neither  the  hand  wire  nor  the  machine  laces  give  satis- 
faction. 


numbcn  ihow  the  two  iid«  £lh 

Fig.  10 — Rawhide  Laces.' 
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half  is  on  each  side  of  belt.  Then  pass  one  end  down  through 
between  the  ends  of  the  belt  and  up  through  the  next  hole 
towards  edge.  Repeat  until  the  edge  is  reached  with  both  ends 
of  the  lace.  Cut  a  slit  back  of  the  last  hole  with  a  knife  and  fasten 
the  lace  by  passing  it  through  this  slit  and  into  another  slit 
back  of  first  slit  and  cut  back  into  the  belt.  Pull  the  laces  as 
tight  as  possible.  Either  side  of  the  lace  will  run  next  to  the  pulley. 
Singlt  Hole,  Double  Hinge  Lace  (No.  2.  Fig.  8).— Used  for 
medium  and  heavy  grade  single  belts  running  over  small  pulleys 
(6  in.  diameter  or  under)  at  high  speed  and  transmitting  heavy 
power.  In  making  this  lace  the  same  number  of  holes  should  be 
punched  in  each  end  of  the  belt  and  they  should  be  evenly  spaced 
on  a  center  line  square  with  the  edge  of  the  belt  and  not  less 
than  ii  in.  from  the  end.  Use  a  No.  6  oval  punch.  Place  the 
long  diameter  of  the  oval  lengthwise  with  the  belt  Bevel  off 
the  edges  of  (he  belt  on  both  sides.  Begin  at  the  center  and 
double  lace.  Pull  the  lace  through  until  half  is  on  each  side  of 
the  belt.  Pass  the  lace  through  between  the  belt  ends  and  back 
through  the  opposite  hole  repeating  this  operation  until  (he  edge 
is  reached,  then  back  to  the  starling  point  in  the  same  manner. 
Fasten  by  doubling  one  end  back  through  the  last  hole  and  catch- 
ing the  other  end  in  a  loop.  Cut  off  the  lace  %  in.  from  the 
belt  and  notch.  Pull  the  laces  as  tight  as  possible.  Run  either 
side  of  the  lace  next  to  the  pulley. 
Single  Hole,  Double  Straight  Lore  (No.  3,  Fig.  9).— Use  (or 

'.  light  and  medium  grade  double  belts  for  running  over  large 
pulleys  (16  in.  diameter  or  over)  and  transmitting  light  power. 

:  In  making  this  lace  the  same  number  of  holes  is  punched  in  each 
end  of  the  belt  and  they  should  be  evenly  spaced  on  a  center  line 
square  with  the  edge  of  the  belt  and  not  less  than  ^  in.  from 
the  end.  Ufe  a  No.  6  oval  punch.  Place  the  long  diameter  of 
the  oval  lengthwise  of  the  belt.    Begin  at  Ihe  center  and  double- 

'  lace,  pulling  the  lace  through  until  half  is  on  each  side;  then  on 
the  pulley  side  go  straight  to  the  opposite  hole,  through  this  and 
across  to  the  hole  next  towards  the  edge  of  the  other  side. 
Repeat  until  the  edge  is  reached  then  lace  back  to  the  starting 
hole  in  the  same  manner  and  leave  the  ends  as  with  the  double 
hole,  double  straight  lace.  Pull  the  laces  as  tight  as  possible  and 
run  the  straight  laced  side  next  to  the  pulley. 

Double  Hole,  Double  Straight  Lace  (No.  4,  Fig.  10).— Use  for 
light,  medium  and  heavy  grade  double  belts  running  over  large 
pulleys  (10  in.  diameter  or  over)  and  transmitting  heavy  power. 
This  lace  can  also  he  used  to  advantage  in  a  belt  when  the  single 
hole  lace  has  pulled  out  the  holes.  In  making  this  lace  the  same 
number  of  holes  is  punched  in  each  end  of  the  belt.  The  holes 
are  evenly  spaced  on  center  lines  square  with  the  edge  of  the 
belt,  the  lirst  one  not  less  than  ^  in.  from  the  end  and  the 
second  one  not  less  than  Ji  in.  from  the  first  one.  Use  a  No.  6 
oval  punch.  Place  the  long  diameter  of  the  oval  lengthwise  of 
the  beh.  Begin  at  the  center  and  double-lace  as  with  the  single 
hole,  double  straight  lace,  except  to  pass  every  other  lime 
through  the  second  line  of  holes.  Pull  the  laces  as  tight  as 
possible.     Run  the  straight  side  next  to  the  pulley. 

Double  Hole,  Double  Hinge  Lace  (No.  5,  Fig.  10).— Use  for 
medium  and  heavy  grade  single  belts,  and  in  light  grade  belts 
running  over  small  pulleys  (10  in.  diameter  or  under),  at  high 
speed  and  transmitting  heavy  power.  This  lace  can  also  be  used 
to  advantage  in  a  belt  where  the  single-hole  lace  has  gulled  oot 
[he  hole.  In  making  this  lace  the  same  number  of  holes  is 
punched  in  each  end  of  llie  belt.  The  holes  should  be  evenly 
spaced  on  center  lines  square  with  the  edge  of  the  belt,  the  first 
one  not  less  than  >i  in.  from  the  end  and  the  second  not  less 
than  Va,  in.  from  the  first.  Use  a  No.  6  oval  punch  and  place 
the  long  diameter  of  the  oval  lengthwise  of  the  belt.  Bevel  off 
the  edges  of  the  belt  on  both  sides.  Begin  at  the  center  and 
double  lace  the  same  as  with  the  double  hole,  double  straight  lace, 
except  to  pass  every  other  time  tlirough  the  second  line  of  holes. 

.  Pull  the  laces  as  tight  as  possible  and  run  either  side  of  the  belt 
next  to  the  pulley. 


To  be  used  in  small  shops  where  ther 


t  enough  belts  ti 


necessitate  a  lacing  machine ;  also  to  be  used  on  small  feed  or 
pump  belts  or  on  belts  over  '/,  in.  thick  which  cannot  be  handled 
in  the  machine.  Follow  directions  on  box.  Groove  the  belt  for 
the  straight  side  of  the  lace  which  should  be  ran  next  to  the 
pulley.    Care  should  be  taken  not  to  cross  the  wires. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  making  a  cement  splice  is  to  see 
that  the  pieces  to  be  put  together  are  of  about  the  same  grade, 
width  and  thickness.  See  that  the  splices  lie  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  the  same  belt.  Splices  should  be  made  the  length  given 
in   following  table ; 

Width  of  Belt  Ltntth  of  Splice. 


9-in.  lo*  [8-in.  Same  length  u  width. 

over  IB-in.  IB-in. 

The  splices  should  be  worked  down  to  a  perfectly  smooth  even 
surface,  square  with  the  edge  of  the  bell,  both  at  the  point  and 
back.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  splice  is  no  thicker  than  the 
rest  of  the  belt.  If  the  splice  is  thicker,  the  belt  will  not  run 
even.  Square  both  ends  of  the  splice  from  the  same  edge  of  the 
belt.  Work  on  a  perfectly  smooth  flat  surface.  After  dresung 
the  ends  for  the  splice,  place  them  together  on  a  board  1  in. 
longer  and  'A  in.  wider  than  the  splice.  Place  the  edge  from 
which  the  splices  are  squared  in  a  perfectly  straight  line.  Tack 
the  belt  to  the  board  just  back  of  the  splice.  Open  the  splice 
and  spread  on  the  hot  glue :  place  another  board  on  top  of  the 
splice  and  clamp  tightly  with  hand  clamps  or  in  a  press  (an  old 
letter  press  makes  an  excellent  belt  press).  If  the  press  is  used, 
fen  minutes  is  long  enough  to  keep  the  pressure  on  the  belt,  but 
if  hand  clamps  are  used  they  must  be  left  on  for  three  or  four 
hours.  In  either  case,  the  belt  should  not  be  put  under  tension 
for  at  least  five  hours  after  gluing.  Paper  placed  between  the 
boards  and  the  belt  will  prevent  the  belt  from  becoming  glued 
lo  the  board. 

Creasy  belts  should  he  cleaned  in  gasoline  before  attempting 
to  cement  them.  Any  grease  in  the  belts  or  glue  is  liable  to 
cause  the  splice  to  fail.  No  rivets,  wire,  pegs,  or  any  other 
fastenings  aside  from  cement  should  be  used  in  splicing  belts. 
When  a  repair  man  becomes  expert  he  will  find  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  clamp  the  spices  after  they  have  been  glued.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  peen  the  splices  with  a  flat  faced  hammer 
working  from  the  center  towards  the  edges  and  being  careful 
to  work  out  all  irregularities  and  air  bubbles.  The  methods 
described  above  have  been  used  in  several  large  and  a  number  of 
small  shops  with  great  success. 

An  electric  locomotive  (4-4-2)  for  express-train  service  on  (he 
Dessau-Bitterfeld  Railway,  Germany,  is  driven  by  an  alternating- 
current  commutator  motor  of  1,(XX)  h.  p.,  designed  to  give  a 
traveling  speed  of  about  68  miles  an  hour.  The  current  is  taken 
at  a  pressure  of  10,000  v.  from  the  overhead  contact  line  by 
two  current  collectors,  and  is  led  through  a  choking  coil,  serv- 
ing as  a  protection  against  excess  pressures,  to  the  main  oil 
switch.  The  latter  is  provided  with  auxiliary  and  main  contacts, 
an  equalizing  resistance  being  placed  behind  the  auxiliary  con- 
tacts in  order  to  reduce  the  shock  on  switching  in.  From  the 
oil  switch  the  current  passes  to  the  high-tension  winding  of  a 
main  transformer  of  which  the  low-lcnsion  winding  is  provided 
with  a  number  of  tappings  to  enable  the  motor  voltage  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  required  tractive  effort  and  speed.  In 
addition  a  static  balancer  is  provided,  which  also  has  a  number 
of  tappings,  by  means  of  which  the  armature  winding  may  be 
adjusted  to  a  special  voltage.  The  motor  is  mounted  high  in  tlie 
frame  and  drives  the  four  coupled  driving  wheels  through  an 
intermediate  crank  shaft  at  about  400  revolutions  per  minute  at 
the  highest  speed.  According  to  tests  made  in  Bitterfeld  the 
locomotive  developed  a  tractive  effort  ,of  \9fXXi  lbs.  when 
^'"'■"K-  Digitized  byCjOOQiC 
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BY  C.  E.  COPP.t 
HulCT  Painler,  BobIod  &  Uainc,  Lmwrence,  Uus. 

Travel  Broadening  to  the  Mind. — To  get  out  of  one's  own 
town  and  state  occasionally  is  a  great  help  educationally.  It 
has  been  justly  said  that  "the  intellectual  and  physical  benefits 
derived  from  traveling  are  manifold.  Nothing  tends  so  much 
to  enlarge  the  mind."  "The  traveled  mind,"  says  Mrs.  Aleolt, 
"is  the  catholic  mind  educated  from  exckisiveness  and  egotism." 
To  be  narrow  in  anything — politics,  religion  or  one's  business 
pursuit — is  to  stay  at  home  in  one's  limited  sphere  imagin- 
ing that  all  the  world  is  contained  within  the  surrounding  hori- 
zon. When  a  mechanic  begins  to  go  abroad  in  the  world  to 
see  how  others  do  things,  if  he  is  teachable  by  observation,  he 
will  soon  realize  how  little  he  knows  and  how  much  he  wants 
to  know.  In  this  way  he  becomes  a  broad  and  efficient  servant 
of  the  company  that  employs  him.  Some  convention  trips 
will  have  a  marked  effect  in  the  development  o1  any  man 
who  is  susceptible  of  improvement.  His  diffidence  will  give 
way  to  confidence  and  ability. 

Btnrfits  the  Htaltk.— Whatever  improves  the  mind  has  a 
corresponding  benefit  to  the  body.  There  is  a  physical  benefit 
to  be  derived  in  the  release  from  the  daily  care  and  grind  at 
home  and  coming  in  contact  with  others  who  are  perhaps  as 
badly  off,  if  not  worse,  than  one  thinks  he  is.  He  feels  rested 
and  sharpened  by  this  experience  for  his  home  duties  as  he 
can  be  in  no  other  way.  He  goes  at  his  own  tasks  with  greater 
avidity  than  ever,  with  a  view  to  excel  in  them.  A  vacation 
in  the  country  to  visit,  hunt,  lish  and  rusticate  is  good,  but  it 
will  not  sharpen  one's  wils  for  his  work  like  the  contact 
with  his  fellow -workmen.  "Iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  says  an 
old  adage.  So  men's  minds  are  sharpened  by  contact,  and 
their  sluggish  blood  seems  to  circulate  the  better.  Of  course, 
conventions  have  their  temptations  to  over-indulgence  upon 
weak-minded  men.  but  these  men  are  not  without  temptations 


1  their  home 


of  Ihe  conventions  I  have  attended,  and  some  of  my  daughters 
have  been  with  me  at  others. 

Educational  Value  of  Conventions. — The  convention  is  an 
annual  interchange  and  clearing  house  of  ideas.  The  exhibits 
are  also  instructive.  Thoughtful  minds  are  at  work  the  year 
around  to  devise  topics  for  discussion.  Things  of  lutional  im-  • 
porta  nee  and  world-wide  interest  are  constantly  coming  up. 
The  colleges  do  not  contain  all  the  faculty  and  students  in  the 
world's  work.  All  who  deserve  them  do  not  have  B.  A.  or  A,  M. 
after  their  names.  Some  of  the  most  studious  men  are  at  the 
bench,  lathe,  forge  and  vise  and  have  not  been  graduated  yet, 
though  well  past  three  score  years.  They  are  rich  in  experience 
and  are  at  problems  whose  deductions  are  seldom  seen  and  heard 
in  college  halls,  but  are  no  less  important.  Some  of  the  most 
alert  and  astute  minds  can  be  found  in  mechanical  offices  early 
and  late  struggling  with  problems  much  harder  to  solve  than 
any  they  found  at  school.  Their  school  days  opened  their  minds 
to  grasp  them.  The  fruit  of  their  thoughts  shows  itself  in  suc- 
cessful railway  maintenance  and  in  our  convention  halls.  What 
is  thought  of  the  work  of  the  conventions  may  be  learned  of 
our  secretaries,  who  frequently  receive  requests  tor  copies  of 
the  proceedings  for  libraries  and  reading  rooms  the  country 
over.  This  should  stimulate  every  thoughtful  contributor  to  our 
conventions  to  do  his  best  work.  'I~hese  things  are  not  confined 
to  such  a  limited  sphere  as  some  are  apt  to  think. 

The  successful  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  railways 
today  is  very  largely  the  result  of  convention  deliberations.  If 
men  had  stayed  at  home  with  an  imaginary  "Chinese  wall" 
around  them  this  country  would  be  as  far  back  as  is  the  Chinese 
Empire  instead  of  in  the  forefront  of  progress  and  invention. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  There  is  still  room  for  progress  and 
improvement,  and  our  railway  clubs  and  conventions  will  bring 
it  out.  It  is  a  case  where  Mahomet  had  belter  "come  to  the 
mountain,"  pay  his  dues  and  get  it,  rather  than  stay  at  home 
and  expect  the  n 


They  must  learn  to  withstand  these,  and 
as  good  places  to  practise  virtues  as  elsewhere. 
Man  is  a  probationer  everywhere.  Here  is  an  enlarged  sphere 
to  put  himself  into  action  and  on  record.  If  he  succeeds  he 
will  strengthen  himself  for  home  duties.  If  he  fails  he  still 
has  a  future  to  recover  himself  in.  There  is  good  fighting  ahead 
for  us  all,  with  some  defeats  but  many  victories.  When  some 
men  learn  that  the  conventions  are  not  places  for  the  free  rein 
to  indulgence  they  will  have  learned  a  great  lesson. 

Benefits  of  Social  Intercourse.— M-cn  will  "talk  shop"  out  of 
meeting,  and  some  of  the  personal  interviews  with  a  distant  co- 
worker are  more  valuable  than  even  a  convention  discussion. 
Many  a  man  has  gotten  hold  of  a  kink  in  this  way  that  he 
would  not  have  known  of  otherwise.  The  good  things  in  a 
convention  arc  by  no  means  all  reported  in  the  proceedings.  The 
cold  type  cannot  convey  the  warmth  of  personal  contact  in  look 
and  action.  It  does  not,  of  course,  carry  to  the  stay-at-home 
reader  what  the  attendant  learned  there  out  of  meeting,  and  it 
hardly  conveys  all  he  learned  in  the  meeting. 

There  is  an  aversion  among  some  to  "talking  shop"  at  these 
places,  it  is  true,  as  they  seem  to  think  they  are  off  for  a  good 
time.  But  without  beii^  bored  there  are  many  opportunities 
for  interchange  of  ideas.  Two  will  be  seat-companions  for  a 
time  in  the  hotel  lobby,  or  on  an  afternoon  ride,  or  before  the 
meeting  opens,  and  what  has  been  a  burden  to  one's  mind  is  no 
offense  to  the  other  when  information  is  asked.  Then  the  large 
attendance  of  the  ladies  lends  a  helpful  tone  to  the  social  inter- 
course and  a  moral  tone  to  a  convention  of  men  that  would  be 
hard  lo  overestimate.     My  wife  has  accompanied  me  at  sixteen 

•Enlerrd  in  the  compeiition  wbich  closed  Ociobrr  tS,  I9II. 
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BENCH    MORTISE    BLOCK. 

The  mortise  block  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  simple  and  is  useful 
for  small  work.  It  consists  of  a  wooden  block  cut  with  a 
lip  to  fit  over  the  edge  of  the  bench,  the  other  end  being  left 
about  twice  as  thick  as  the  body.     Forty-five  deg.  slots  are  cut 


Fig.  1 — Bench   Mortise  Block. 


n  both  sides  of  the  straight  slot.     The  illustration  shows 
lolding   in  position   for  cutting. 


The  pattern  makers'  paint  pot  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  made  by 
covering  a  6  in.  x  8  in.  glass  battery  jar  with  a  fuimel  shaped 
copper  or  galvanized  iron  cover,  as  shown.  This  cover  is 
tight  fitting  and  allows  the  handle  of  the  brush  to  extend 
through  the  top.     This  prevents  the  paint,  which  usually  con- 
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■itti  of  lampblack  and  alcohol  from  evaporating  rapidly  and 
drying  up.  A  $4-in.  strip  of  galvanized  iron  is  placed  across 
the  pot  near  the  top  for  wiping  the  brushes. 

HOLDS  rOK  FIGtJRXS  AND  UTTERS. 

A  method  of  making  figures  and  letters  from  }{  in.  to  1}{ 
in.  high  for  use  on  patterns  is  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  4.    In  order 
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Fig.  2— Pattern  Makar'a  Paint  PaL 

to  get  the  first  impression  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  two  sets 
of  each  kind  of  letters  or  figures  desired.  The  larger  ones 
may  be  cut  from  Ji  in.  fiber  with  good  results.  These  are 
then  carefully  tacked  to  a  bottom  board  C  and  are  covered 
by  a  top  board  D  which  is  cut  out  over  the  letters,  as  shown. 
The  board  D  is  held  to  the  board  C  by  wooden  pins  glued  in 
both  ends  of  C.  Plaster  of  pans  is  poured  over  the  letters 
and  is  allowed  to  harden,  thus  making  a  negative  cast  of  them. 
This  cast  is  cut  with  a  pocket  knife,  as  shown  in  Fig,  3,  which. 
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Fig.  3 — Mold  for  Pattern  Figures. 


when  the  mold  is  clamped  to  a  plain  block  of  plaster  of  paris, 
allows  the  metal  to  be  poured,  forming  the  figures.  In  making 
the  plaster  molds  the  plaster  of  paris  and  water  should  be 
mixed  quite  thin  and  the  mixture  should  be  stirred  freely  with 


■Palterna  for  Molding  Figures. 


&  stick  to  remove  all  air  bubbles.  For  the  letters  or  numbers 
themselves  use  equal  parts  of  solder  and  lead;  the  solder 
makes  the  figures  more  firm  and  gives  them  a  glossy  finish,  to 
which   the   molding  sand   is   less   liable  to   stick. 


BV    E.    J.    u'XERNAN.t 
SupcrrUer  of  Tools,  Alchiion.  Topeka  &  Santi  Fe,  Topelu,  Kan. 

At  our  last  convention  the  making  of  large  frame  i 
from  high  speed  steel  was  discussed.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  it  was  not  economical  for  railway  shops  to  manufacture 
such  reamers  from  high  speed  steel  as  the  service  which  they 
gave  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  and  material  which  was  necessary 
to  make  them;  also  they  would  not  stand  the  severe  shocks 
which  they  are  liable  to  receive  when  used  by  unskilled  me- 
chanics who  do  the  heavy  reaming  with  air  drills.  The  or- 
dinary carbon  steel  reamers  will  stand  more  severe  shocks  and 
will  bend  before  breaking.  It  may  be  possible  that  they  will 
require  grinding  more  often  than  high  speed  steel  reamers,  but 
this  is  of  minor  importance. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  members  that 
all  threads  for  locomotive  boilers,  such  as  for  washout  plugs, 
boiler  checks,  blowoff  cocks  and  all  boiler  cab  fittings,  should  be 
12  thread  and  have  a  taper  ^  in.  in  12  in. ;  this  reduces  the 
number  of  taps  to  be  carried  in  the  tool  room,  thereby  materially 
reducing  the  cost  of  maintainance. 

The  general  practices  of  treating  and  tempering  both  high 
speed  and  carbon  steels  are  becoming  more  thoroughly  under- 
stood. At  the  convention  each  member  freely  imparts  his  knowl- 
edge and  experiences,  and  there  is  practically  no  excuse  for  a 
tool  room  foreman  mishandling  the  steel  after  hearing  the  ex- 
pressions by  the  different  members.  I  have  tried  out  different 
things  which  were  mentioned  at  these  meetings,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  very  satisfactory. 

The  discussion  of  the  proper  steels  for  making  dies  for  boll 
and  forging  machines  was  also  helpfuL  These  dies  are  generally 
complicated  and  require  a  large  amount  of  steel.  It  was  found 
that  several  shops  secured  very  good  results  from  dies  made 
of  alloy  sleeL  While  the  first  cost  is  more  than  the  dies  made 
from  low  carbon  steel,  their  performance  is  better  and  the  output 
is  from  three  to  four  times  greater  than  from  dies  made  of  other 
grades  of  steel;  they  withstand  the  action  of  the  intense  heat 
and  the  water. 

It  will  be  impossible  for  the  tool  foremen  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  participating  in  the  different  discussions,  as  well  as 
personally  seeing  the  demonstrations  which  are  generally  given 
at  the  conventions  of  this  kind,  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  and  visit  other  shops.  In  order  to  broaden 
out  and  increase  the  output,  the  foreman  should  be  permitted  to 
attend   the   convention   and  exchange   ideas  with   other   foremen.  ■ 
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OXY-ACETYLENE  WELDING.* 

BY   H.  T.  BENTLEV, 
Auiluil  Supariolcndent  Hotive  Power,  Chicago  &  Nonb  Weitem. 

There  will  be  lots  of  disappointment  ip  store  for  the  man 
who  thinks  he  can  get  immediate  results,  especially  if  you  are 
making  your  own  operator.  We  began  in  a  humble  way  about 
18  months,  ago  and  thought  that  inside  of  a  week  or  two  we 
would  be  welding  up  flue  sheets,  putting  patches  in  fire  boxes, 
repairing  castings  and  a  hundred  other  things  our  friends  had 
told  us  could  be  done  so  easily.  Nothing  went  right;  a  crack 
would  be  welded  in  one  place  only- to  open  up  again  or  start 
another  in  a  different  place.  We  bad  some  comfort  from  the 
fact  that  even  the  so-called  experts  fell  down.  A  casting  was 
broken  which  we  desired  to  have  repaired  at  once,  and,  having 
oxygen  and  acetylene  on  the  ground,  we  thought  it  would  be  a 
good  opportunity  to  let  some  of  the  people  who  were  so  anxious 
to  show  us  how  it'could  be  done,  have<a  cl;?nfe  at  it.  This  we 
did,  and  with  miserable  results,  the  operator  claiming  the  iron 
was  so  poor  that  he  could  not  get  anything  suitable  to  work  oa 
After  this  some  of  our  men  felt  very  dis^uraged  at  the  results 
obtained,  but  others  were  nearly  as  optimistic  as  I  was,  although 
after  four  months  of  trials  and  tribulations,  if  a  vote  had  been 
taken,  it  would  have  been  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  dropping 
the  whole  thing.  Finally  we  were  able  to  weld  up  some  un- 
important castings  which  gave  us  fresh  courage.  We  were 
having  considerable  trouble  with  cracked  flue  sheet  bridges  on 
certain  engines  and  tried  to  weld  them.  Before  tryii^  it  on 
a  flue  sheet  in  place,  we  got  an  old  one  and  experimented  tor 
days  with  it,  sometimes  having  more  cracks  at  night  than  when 
we  started  in  the  morning.  At  last  we  appeared  to  have  solved 
the  difficulty  and  started  on  a  flue  sheet  in  a  boiler;  all  we 
had  learned  on  the  flue  sheet  that  could  expand  and  contract 
without  having  anything  to  prevent  it,  had  to  be  learned  over 
again  when  the  sheet  was  held  rigidly  in  place  without  an  oppor- 
tunity to  move  in  any  direction.  We  were,  however,  after  con- 
siderable experimenting,  able  to  handle  this  kind  of  work  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Those  having  experience  with  boiler  work 
will  appreciate  what  it  means  to  be  able  to  do  a  job  of  this  kind 
on  a  flue  sheet  that  is  otherwise  in  good  condition. 

One  morning  we  were  confronted  with  a  rush  job  which,  if 
successful,  would  mean  a  great  deal  to  us.  A  superheater  loco- 
motive was  in  the  shops  with  a  cast  iron  steam  pipe  cracked 
for  a  distance  of  14  ins.  Unfortunately,  as  it  appeared  at 
the  time,  we  did  not  have  a  new  steam  pipe,  nor  a  pattern  .to 
make  one  and  the  engine  was  needed  badly.  Fortunately,  we 
had  the  oxy-acetylene  apparatus,  and  after  a  council  of  war, 
it  was  decided  to  try  to  weld  up  the  steam  pipe,  although  most 
of  our  men  thought  it  could  not  be  done  satisfactorily.  The 
attempt  was  made,  and  much  to  our  surprise  a  first-class  job 
was  the  result,  which  tested  out  O.  K.  This  gave  us  confidence 
and  other  jpbs  were  undertaken,  some  of  which  turned  out  well 
and  others  were  failures.  At  about  this  time  we  got  hold  of  an 
operator  who  used  his  head  while  doing  his  work,  and  after 
that  it  was  comparatively  easy;  nothing  was  too  complicated  to 
tackle,  and  we  are  able  to  successfully  weld  cracks  in  fireboxes, 
apply  patches,  weld  in  half  side  sheets, 'repair  broken  cylinders, 
weld  broken  driving  wheel  spokes,  build  up  worn  parts  on  cast- 
ings, air  reservoirs,  etc,  and  repair  broken  castings  of  all  kinds; 
now  we  cannot  keep  house  without  it.  A  saving  of  from  $1,200 
to  $1,SOO  can  easily  be  effected  per  month  In  a  shop  like  ours 
by  repairing  parts  that  otherwise  would  find  their  way  into  the 
scrap;  this  amount  simply  covers  the  actual  saving,  and  does 
not  in  any  way  take  into  consideration  the  value  of  the  time  an 
engine  or  machine  may  be  out  of  service. 


The  government  railways  of  Russia  have  had  a  record  year 
in  the  matter  of  prosperity.  The  gross  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
of  1910  was  $577,171,982.  as  against  expenditures  of  $314.800/)00. 

■From  ■  paper  lead  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Wealem  Railwar  Qub. 


Wilson   E.    Symons  of   Chicago,   formerly   superintendent  of 
motive. power  and   equipment  of  the  Plant  System,  and  later, 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  and  Santa  Fe^,- 
and  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  ICansas  City  Southern,,,  ,, 
presented  a  paper  on  the  above  subject  at  a  joint  meeting  of  tbe.r-;. 
Franklin  Institute*   and   the   American    Society   of    Mechanical .   . 
Engineers  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October   18,  1911,  inswiiich  he   . 
presented  statistics  as  to  the  mileage,  equipment,  capitaliiatiaoi - 
oflicers  and  employees,  volume  of  business  handled,  and  the  in-' 
come  and  expenses  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States.     Re- 
ferring to  scientific  management  and  the  proposed  saving  of  one 
million  dollars  a  day  by  its  application  to  the  railways  he  said: 
"Although  it  is  claimed  that  this  new  plan  or  system  is  applicable 
to  most  all  items  of  expense  (material  and  labor)  on  a  railway, 
the  estimated  probable  economies  will,  in  this  treatment  of  the 
question,  be  confined  to  such  branches  of  the  work,  or  classes 
of   employment,  as   in  my  judgment   are  susceptible  of  being 
placed  on  a  comparative  basis  with  large  manufacturers  of  stand- 
ard articles." 

Mr.  Symons  did  not  define  just  what  he  meant  by  the  expres- 
sion scientific  management  That  he  considered  it  in  a  narrow 
sense  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  although  the  railways  employed 
1,502.823  persons  in  1909.  whose  wages  amounted  to  $988,323,694, 
Mr.  Symons  by  a  process  of  elimination  concluded  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management  were  applicable  to  the  machinists 
and  other  shop  men  only.  This  includes  only  243,347,  Or  16  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees. 

After  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  "repairs  to  the  equip- 
ment are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  not  susceptible  of  pre- 
determination as  to  methods  of  operation  or  cost  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  reduced  to  writing,  blue  print  or  graph,  but  must 
be  handled  by  experienced,  practical  men,  who,  usually,  like  the 
skilled  surgeon,  decide  on  the  exact  method  or  details  of  pro- 
cedure while  gathering  instruments,  tools  and  material  to  per- 
form an  operation,"  Mr.  Symons  concludes  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  make  a  saving  of  $78,242  per  day.  This,  "on  the  as- 
sumption, however,  that  additional  tools,  shops,  supervision,  etc, 
be  provided  to  enable  the  officers  in  charge  to  secure  a  greater 
output  on  the  same  expenditure,  or  the  same  output  at  a  less 
expense  and  that  the  organization  of  the  department  should  be 
on  lines  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  line  officers 
in  charge  who,  in  the  last  analysis,  are  always  held  responsible 
for  results." 

An  analysis  is  made  of  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  on 
the  Santa  Fe  and  a  comparison  is  made  with  other  roads  in 
the  same  territory,  and  also  with  the  average  results  which  are 
obtained  throughout  the  United  States,  from  which  the  conclu- 
sion is  drawn  that  the  Santa  Fc,  which  is  now  and  has  for  six 
years  been  under  heavy  expense  maintaining  the  betterment  plan, 
"has  a  maintenance  of  equipment  cost  of  over  five  million  dol- 
lars per  year  above  an  average  for  the  United  States  and  is  £ar 
in  excess  of  most  of  the  other  lines  similarly  situated." 

Two  examples  are  then  cited  of  roads  on  which  the  efficiency 
of  the  mechanical  department  was  very  greatly  increased  by  re- 
organizing it.  E^ciency  engineers  were  not  used  to  bring  tiiii 
about,  but  unfortunately  Mr.  Symona  does  not  go  into  the 
methods  which  were  used,  but  simply  presents  a  statement  of  the 
results  which  were  accomplished. 

The  necessity  of  having  additional  supervision  in  the  way 
of  staff  officers  is  emphasized  and  the  following  are  laid  down  u 
the  qualifications  for  an  officer  who  is  in  charge  of  men  or  of 
any  work  involving  contact  with  them : 

First,  As  a  fundamental  princyile.  a  man  who  cannot  liandle 
himself  cannot  handle  others,  although  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
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ineii  who  have  little  or  no  control  of  themselves  actually  believe 
ttiat  they  have  great  ability  to  handle  or  control  others. 

Second,  No  man  who  is  not  well  within  self-control  should 
ever  be  placed  in  charge  of  others.  Disregard  of  these  two  car- 
dinal principles  in  the  selection  of  railway  ofHcers  has  driven 
more  men  into  labor  unions,  and  created  more  anarchists,  than 
>ny  other  influence,  and  in  addition  has  cost  the  railways  untold 
millions  of  dollars  that  should  have  gone  to  employees  and 
■hareholdera. 

Third,  No  man  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  men  who  is  not 
personally  familiar,  from  practical  experience,  with  the  work,  or 
that  of  a  corelative  character,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  intelligently 
direct  others,  and  with  a  sufhciently  liberal  education  to  enable 
him  to  transact  business  with  his  colleagues,  superiors,  and  the 
public,  in  a  gentlemanly,  business-like  manner,  and  with  capacity 
for  increased  responsibility. 

A  large  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  paper  is  devoted  to  reply- 
ing to  an  article  in  Hampton's  for  March,  in  which  the  statement 
was  made  that  two  million  dollars  a  year  were  wasted  on  lubri- 
cating oil.  Considerable  attention  was  also  given  to  refuting  a 
statement  in  one  of  the  popular  magazines  that  the  railways  were 
run  by  "rule  of  thumb," 

DISCUSSION. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  was  lengthy  and  was  participated 
>i>  by.,  representatives  of  manufacturing  establishments,  efficiency 
engineers  and  railway  men,  although  only  one  of  the  latter  went 
into  the  question  exhaustively. 

S.  M.  Vauclain,  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  comparison  of  locomotive  maintenance  on  the 
cost  per  locomotive  basis  was  unsatisfactory  because  of  the  steady 
increase  in  the  size  of  locomotives  during  recent  years.  This 
expense  is  also  increased  at  this  time  because  of  the  number  of 
devices  which  are  being  experimented  with  and  applied  in  the 
effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotives.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  operate  the  trains  at  higher  speeds  than  formerly, 
and  this  adds  to  the  expense  of  operation.  He  concluded  with 
"I  believe  in  scientific  management  and  in 
:  management,  but  I  do  not  believe  in  espionage  over 
human  beings  that  grinds  them  down  and  makes  them  feel  that 
they  are  owned  body  and  soul  by  the  men  who  control  them." 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  who  has  achieved  wonderful  results  in  the 
application  of  motion  study  to  the  laying  of  bricks  said  :  "So  far 
as  the  railways  are  concerned  I  agree  with  the  railway  men.  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  put  in  scientific  management  immedi- 
ately ',  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  instal  it.  If  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  build  up  these  principles  here;  if  it  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  convert  the  neighbors  of  Mr.  Taylor  right  here  in  this 
dty,  what  do  you  expect  elsewhere?" 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  at  random  from  Harrington 
Emersons'  remarks,  which  were  quite  lengthy ;  "I  know  that 
the  expenses  of  operating  and  maintaining  the  railways  in  the 
United  ..States  could  be  reduced  several  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year.  This  reduction  could  not  be  effected  without  the  earnest, 
patient  and  wise  co-operation  of  railway  owners,  railway  em- 
ployees, the  public — both  individually,  corporately  and  represented 
by  its  state  and  national  governments — and  by  a  body  of  com- 
petent, efficient  councilors  and  scientific  managers.  This  reduc- 
tion in  expense  can  be  brought  about  with  great  gain  to  each 
of  the  four  classes  and  not  at  the  expense  of  any  class  for  the 
profit  of  any  other  class." 

"My  own  theory  is  that  the  railways,  to  a  higher  degree  than 
industrial  plants,  apply  scientific  management,  .  .  .  the  rail- 
way with  very  fast  trains  run  in  all  weathers  over  long  distances 
is  one  of  the  best  examples  the  world  has  ever  seen  of  the  ac- 
curate and  perfect  results  resulting  from  scientific  management." 

"The  aims  of  scientific  management  applied  to  railways  are 
not  to  ask  for  the  discharge  of  a  single  man  on  account  of  the 
intrpduftion  of  efficient  methods.  They  are  to  lessen  the  toil, 
hardship,  danger,  friction  and  fluctuation  of  employment,  to  a 
less  or  greater  degree  aflecting  every  railway  employee.     Also 


to  increase  the  pay  of  those  who  are  carrying  on  railway  work 
and  to  increase  the  securi^  of  values  in  railway  investments  and 
ultimately  to  lessen  the  cost  of  railways  to  the  public" 

"Since  the  famous  rate  era,  I  have  been  obliged  to  revise  my 
estimate  of  the  million  dollars  a  day.  I  have  put  in  the  good 
part  of  last  year  going  over  the  different  items  of  railway  ex- 
pense, and,  with  due  deliberation,  I  place  the  ultimate  waste  at 
two  million  dollars  a  day."  The  remaining  part  of  his  discus- 
sion was  largely  given  over  to  a  criticism  of  the  various  parts  of 
Mr.  Symons'  paper  and  in  commenting  on  some  of  the  ways  in 
which  the  large  saving  above-mentioned  might  be  accomplished. 

B.  B.  Milner  of  the  Pennsylvania  said  that  he  had  visited  the 
Santa  Fe  a  number  of  times  lookii^  into  the  betterment  work 
on  that  system.  While  the  bonus  system  was  enthusiastically 
carried  on  and  was  far  ahead  of  the  day  work  system,  the  im- 
provements were  those  which  would  be  expected  from  the  substi- 
tution of  any  reasonable,  welt  administered  reward  system  of 
labor  payment,  free  from  hindrances  on  the  part  of  the  labor 
organizations.  Special  attention  Was  also  paid  to  the  tool  equip- 
ment and  other  conditions  affecting  the  efficient  operation  of  the 
shop.  While  great  improvements  were  made  as  compared  to 
former  practices  the  shop  methods  were  apparently  no  more  ef- 
ficient nor  economical  than  those  in  other  well  regulated  shops. 

"Very  glowing  statemenU  were  made  of  the  improvements 
effected,  supported  by  various  statements  and  graphical  data.  In 
some  instances,  deductions  were  made  therefrom  which  the  data 
could  not  support  before  one  familiar  with  railway  operations. 
In  some  cases,  data  submitted  for  the  support  of  conclusions 
seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  actual  facts.  This  is  very  natu- 
rally a  result  of  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  specialists  for  re- 
sults, and  it  very  frequently  happens  that  specialists  themselves 
are  mislead,  having  every  confidence  in  data  which  does  not,  upon 
careful  analysis,  support  their  conclusions." 

"Various  meanings  have  evidently  been  applied  to  the  term 
scientific  management,  and  many  differences  in  opinion  might 
easily  be  reconciled  by  the  adoption  of  a  common  definition  of 
the  term.  If  scientific  management  means  that  which  appeals 
to  many  upon  casually  reading  Mr.  Taylor's  paper  on  Shop  Man- 
agement, or  upon  the  first  visit  to  a  plant  such  as  the  Tabor 
Manufacturing  Company's,  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  so-called 
scientific  management  is  in  operation,  then  the  terra  is  a  raisnoraer 
so  far  as  railway  operation  is  concerned,  and  Mr.  Symons  must 
be  very  liberal  in  restricting  its  possible  application  to  as  much 
as  16  per  cent,  of  the  carrier's  employees.  But  if  the  term  is 
given  the  broader  definition  evidently  attached  to  it  by  Mr.  Emer- 
son, and  is  understood  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  human  en- 
deavor and  to  involve  the  elimination  of  every  waste  as  soon 
after  its  development  and  isolation  as  practicable,  then  Mr. 
Symons  must  remove  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  its  appli- 
cation until  every  phase  of  railway  operation  is  covered.  It 
then  becomes  applicable  to  the  labor  and  material  expenses,  at 
each  desk  of  each  office,  of  every  department,  and  to  all  phases 
of  operations  involving  expense  or  efficiency  of  service. 

"The  economical  repair  of  rolling  equipment  involves  the  proper 
location,  installation,  maintenance  and  efficient  operation  of  the 
railway  shops,  their  component  departments  and  the  tools  there- 
in, with  the  economical  purchase  of  all  materials  required  in 
connection  therewith.  But,  the  economical  operation  of  the  rail- 
way involves  not  only  the  economical  maintenance  of  its  rolling 
equipment  (costing  only  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  operating 
expenses)  but  also  the  efficient  use  of  that  equipment  Cars 
must  be  loaded  to  the  maximum  consistent  with  the  service 
rendered;  trains  must  also  be  so  loaded,  speeds  must  be  those 
most  economical,  light  car  and  locomotive  mileage  must  be 
avoided,  and  cars  and  locomotives  of  ever  increasing  effident? 
from  service  and  maintenance  standpoints  must  be  developed,  eta 
In  so  far  as  the  effidency  of  all  these  elements  of  operations  is 
improved,  by  so  much  the  items  of  labor  cost,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Symons  as  being  excluded  from  the  application  of  scientific 
management  will  certainly  be  lowered.    The  carriers  have  spe- 
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dalists,  inside  and  outside  the  ranks  of  their  own  employees, 
engaged  upon  the  study  of  direct  and  indirect  means  of  further- 
ing economy  in  most  every  item  of  expense  mentioned." 

"In  conclusion  let  the  term  scientific  management  be  defined 
and  understood  in  the  broadest  sense,  remove  the  restrictions 
popularly  imposed  upon  its  application,  ehminate  the  idea  that  the 
means  of  its  application  consists  so  largely  of  spectacular  elements 
to  which  such  strenuous  objection  is  frequently  unreasonably 
raised,  and  that  elSciency  is  so  largely  evidenced  by  the  spec- 
tacular results  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard,  and  let  the 
means  of  permanently  instilling  principles  of  broad  scientific 
management  into  the  minds  of  individuals  composing  the  masses, 
as  well  as  others  employed  by  the  carriers,  be  pushed  persistent!]' 
and  consistently  along  broad  lines,  that  results  may  be  obtained 
that  are  permanent  and  real.  The  possibilities  of  such  procedure 
cannot  be  accurately  estimated." 

SAFETY    VALVE    DISCHARGE    RECORDER. 

BY  F.   J.   ZEBBEE, 
Master  Mecbinic.  C.  C.  C.  S  St.  L.,  Bcllefctnuine,  Ohio. 

The  fact  that  a  3'A-'n.  safety  valve  when  blowing  off  wastes 
coal  at  a  rate  of  about  975  lbs.  per  hour  is  not  always  fully  appre* 
ciated  by  the  enginemen  and  firemen  running  the  locomotive. 
Usually  their  desire  is  to  have  as  much  steam  as  possible  and  little 
attention  is  given  the  safety  valve.  To  find  out  just  how  much 
steam  is  wasted  on  a  trip,  and  also  to  accurately  show  the  engine 
crews  the  amount  of  money  they  waste  by  allowing  the  safety 
valves  to  blow,  the  device  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration 

It  consists  of  a  clock  whose  balance  wheel  is  held  in  check  while 
the  engine  is  not  blowing  off.     When  the  steam  raises  the  valve 


CAR  DEPARTMENT  AND  PAINT  SHOP  KINKS.* 

BY    W.    B.    WOLFGANG, 

Drafliman,   Wheeling  ft  Lake  Erie,  Toledo,  O. 

TIMBER    TONGS. 

A  convenient  timber  tongs  for  handling  lumber  with  a  crane 
!  shown  in  Fig.  1.    It  may  be  made  of  either  wrought  iron  or 
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Fig.  1 — Tonga  for  Handling  Timber. 

forged   from   a   piece  of 


soft  steel.     Each  half  of  the  tongs 
5*  in.  X  lii  in.  stock. 

TBESTLE    FOR   CAR   REPAIRS. 

A  trestle  for  use  in  the  car  repair  shop  or  yard  should  be 
rigid  and  substantia),  with  a  large  enough  base  for  stability  and 


Recording  Device  for  Safety  Valves. 

it  also  raises  the  arm  extending  over  the  valve,  which,  through  a 
system  of  levers,  removes  the  obstruction  from  the  balance  wheel 
of  the  clock  allowing  it  to  operate.  The  difference  in  the  readings 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  run  give  the  time  the  valve  has 
been  blowing-off.  Forms  are  provided  on  which  is  recorded  the 
engine  number,  the  names  of  the  engineer  and  firemen,  and  the 
readings  of  the  clock  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  run.  From 
the  latter  data  the  amount  of  coal  wasted  and  its  cost  can  read- 
ily be  calculated.  This  report  is  turned  in  to  the  master  me- 
chanic's office,  and  if  the  waste  is  excessive  the  road  foremen 
of  engines  makes  an  investigation. 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  published  statistics 
on  the  recovery  of  copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin  and  antimony  from 
scrap  metal,  sweepings,  etc.,  which  show  that  the  value  of  the 
metal  thus  recovered  for  1910  was  $44,150,000.  The  quantity  of 
copper  recovered  was  51,000  tons;  brass,  62,000  tons;  lead,  55,323 
tons;  spelter  or  zinc,  including  alloys  other  than  brass,  43,932 
tons ;  tin  and  alloys,  13,903  tons,  and  antimony,  2.779  tons. 


k 26"- -*i  1«- 20' J 

Fig.  2 — Trestle  for  Use  In  Car  Repair  Shops  and  Yard*. 

yet  arranged  so  that  a  truck  can  easily  be  taken  out  from  under 
the  car  without  interfering  with  it.  Such  a  trestle,  which  has 
given  good  results  and  is  not  too  heavy  to  be  easily  handled,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  has  legs  of  3  in.  x  4  in.  oak  and  a  top  cross 
piece  4  in.  X  6  in.  x  18  in.  long.    The  legs  arc  tied  together  by 

'This  colLeciion  of  kinki  was  suhmittcd  in  a  competiiion  which  closed  Mar 
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the  a  in.  rods.  For  use  under  steel  freight  cars  the  trestles  arc 
made  3  ft.  2  in.  high  and  for  wooden  cars  3  ft.  6  in.  high.  The 
construction  it  very  different  from  that  of  the  trestle  in  use  at 
the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  car  shops  at  East  Buffalo, 


as  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaattte  of  June  3,  1910,  page 
1358,  but  it  will  undoubtedly  give  equally  as  good  results,  although 
it  may  not  allow  quite  as  much  clearance  between  the  lower  part 
of  the  legs  of  the  trestle  and  the  truck. 

MONO-KAIL   CRANE    FOB    HANDUNG    LUMBER. 

Where  a  crane  is  not  available  tor  unloading  and  piling  timber 
the  labor  cost  for  performing  the  work  is  very  high.  For  in- 
stance, it  takes  six  men  about  two  days  to  unload  and  pile  a 
car  of  sills  (about  100),  and  it  is  necessary  to  shift  the  car  to 
the  point  near  where  they  are  to  be  piled.  With  the  mono-rail 
crane  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4  and  5  it  is  possible  to  do  the  same 
work  with  three  men  in  about  three  hours  and  the  car  need  not 
necessarily  be  placed  near  where  the  sills  are  to  be  piled;  it  is 
only  necessary  to  place  it  underneath  the  crane  runway  on  a  track 


Fig.  3 — General  View  of  the   Runway  for  the  Mono-rail  Crane. 
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Fig.  4— Details  of  th«  Trmtle  or  Runwa^'fbr  the  Mono-rail  Crana,     ized  by 
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which  is  at  right  angles  to  it.    The  general  arrangement  of  the  maj  be  easily  and  quickly  raised  or  lowered  to  any  position  by 

trestle  or  crane  runway  supports  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  while  the  one  man  and  without  much  exertion  on  his  part.    A  considerable 

design  of  the  details  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.     The  crane  runway  saving  of  time  is  thus  possible,  as  compared  to  cases  where  two 

should  extend  the  full  length  of  the  lumber  yard  and  the  uprights  men  are  required  for  performing  the  operation.     The  2yi   in. 
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Flg.  5 — Application  of  th*  Hoial  to  the  Mono-rali  Crane. 

which  support  it  should  be  spaced  far  enough  apart  so  that  the 
longest  sill  will  not  strike  them  as  it  is  being  conveyed  frora  one 
place  to  another.  The  photograph,  Fig,  5,  shows  (he  application 
of  the  crane  to  the  15  in,  I-beam  A.  The  crane  has  a  capacity 
of  2  tons  and  is  electrically  operated,  the  current  being  supplied 
by  two  wires  which  run  parallel  to  the  I-beam.  The  substantial 
way  in  which  the  I-beam  is  attached  to  the  trestle  is  shown  in 
the  detail  in  the  lower  right  hand  comer  of  Fig.  4. 

ADJUSTABLE    SCAFFOLD    FOB    CAB    AND     PAIKT     SHOPS. 

An  adjustable  scaffold  is  very  necessary  in  a  car  repair  shop 
or  paint  shop.  Many  varieties  of  such  scaffolds  will  be  found 
in  the  different  shops,  but  many  of  them  are  cumbersome  and 
bard  to  operate.    The  scaffold,  which  is  shown  in  Figs.  6,  7  and  8> 
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Fig.  6 — Section  of  Adjuatable   Scaffold. 
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Fig.  7— Detalla  of  Adjustable  SoafToid^. 
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pipes  that  are  used  as  uprights  are  anchored  to  Uie  floor  by  out  of  shape  and  ordinarily  should  not  exceed  that  length.     To 

wooden  blocks  set  in  concrete,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.    The  tc^s  raise  or  lower  the  platform  it  is  only  necessary  to  loosen  the 

of  the  uprights  are  rigidly  secured  to  the  roof  trusses  and  are  manila  rope  at  its  lower  end  and  to  refasten  it  after  the  platform 

braced  with  the  ^  in.  iron  rods  N,  as  shown.    Where  the  scaffold  has  been  adjusted.    This  operation  requires  only  a  small  amount 

is  close  to  the  wall,  brace  L  (Fig.  7)  should  be  used  for  securing  of  time.    The  best  results  may,  of  course,  be  obtained  by  having 

the.- upper  part  of  the  upright  to  it,  instead  of  to  the  roof  truss,  each  platform  supplied  with  its  own  posts  or  uprights,  instead 

A  a  in.  manila  rope  is  used  for  raising  and  lowering  the  plat-  of  having  a  common  upright  and  bracket  for  the  adjacent  ends 
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rig.  8 — General   Arransemant  of  Adjuatabis  Seaflold. 


form.  This  is  secured  to  the  upright  near  its  upper  end  at  C 
and  passes  around  the  pulleys  P,  as  shown;  when  the  platform 
has  been  adjusted  to  the  proper  height  the  rope  is  secured  to  the 
^  in.  pin  near  the  bottom  of  the  upright. 

The  framework  of  the  scafFold  platform  is  similar  to  an 
ordinary  ladder,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  is  covered  with  ^  in. 
flooring.  It  is  stiffened  by  the  j/i  in.  truss  rods  on  the  underside. 
Platforms  more  than  20  ft.  in  length  are  liable  to  warp  or  twist 


of  two  platforms.  In  the  former  case  the  platforms  can  be 
operated  independently,  making  it  a  little  more  convenient  for 
certain  classes  of  work. 

This  scaffold  is  quite  different  from  any  of  those  which  have 
thus  far  been  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasrite,  including 
the  ones  in  the  Elizabethport  coach  shop  of  the  Central  Railroad 
of  New  Jersey,  April  1,  1910,  page  875;  in  the  Sayre  coach  shop 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  December  2,  1910,  page  1062;  or  the  Morris 
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Fig.  9 — Rack  for  Storing  Freahly  Varntthed  Sash  In  the  Paint  Shop. 
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Park  coach  shop  of  the  Long  Island,  November  4,  1910,  page  866. 
Both  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  scaffolds 
have  wooden  uprights,  while  the  Long  Island  scaffold  operates 
on  strips  of  ^  in.  x  4  in.  iron,  which  are  bolted  to  the  wooden 
posts  or  columns. 

ADJUSTABLE   SASH   RACK. 

A  convenient  and  adjustable  sash  rack  for  storing  passenger 
car  sash  after  it  has  been  varnished  is  comparatively  easy  to 
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Fig.  10— Details  of  Adjustable   Saah   Rack. 

devise,  and  it  is  strange  that  so  many  inconvenient  arrangements 
for  this  purpose  are  to  be  found  in  railway  paint  shops.  The  one 
shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10  is  of  simple  construction  and  may  easily 


be  adjusted.  The  frame-work  may  be  made  from  old  car  sills. 
Each  movable  section  of  the  rack  has  two  wheels  at  the  top 
and  two  at  the  bottom.  The  lower  wheels  operate  on  the  ^  in. 
round  iron  rails  that  are  fastened  to  the  wooden  timbers,  which 
form  the  base  of  the  rack,  by  No.  Ij^  in.  wood  screws.  The 
wheels  at  the  top  operate  on  the  3jfi  in.  x  yi  in.  iron  bars.  In 
case  the  wheels  or  the  rail  become  worn  the  height  of  the  rack 
may  be  adjusted  vertically  to  distribute  the  load  on  the  four 
wheels  properly  by  means  of  the  set  screws  and  the  iron  plates 
A  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  vertical  members  of  the  rack.  When 
the  movable  part  of  the  rack  has  been  properly  adjusted  to  re- 
ceive the  sash,  it  is  held  in  place  by  passing  a  ^  in.  pin  through 
the  plate  near  the  bottom  and  a  2  in.  x  >i  in.  horizontal  plate 
about  a  foot  from  the  bottom  of  the  rack,  and  also  by  passing  a 
similar  pin  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  top  plate  and  the  rail 
on  which  the  rack  operates.  The  tin  slides  (fl)  on  which  the 
sashes  rest  are  made  from  old  car  roofing  and  are  nailed  fast  to 
the  racks.  If  the  rack  is  placed  near  the  wall  of  the  shop  a  roof 
or  top  may  be  built  over  it,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  thus  preventing 
the  dust  and  dirt  from  falling  on  the  sash.  Usually  there  are 
springs  on  the  sash,  but  the  tin  slides,  having  no  projections  on 
them  for  the  springs  to  catch  in,  allow  the  sash  to  slide  easily 
into  place. 

TRUCK  FOR  HANDLING  AXLES. 
With  the  truck  shown  in  Fig.  II  one  man  can  handle  and 
transport  the  heaviest  car  axles  without  over-exerting  himself. 
The  truck  is  pushed  over  the  axle  and  the  slip  ring  A,  which 
can  easily  be  moved  along  the  rod,  is  slipped  over  the  journal 
at  one  end  of  the  axle.  The  other  end  of  the  axle  is  gripped 
by  the  tongs,  which  are  operated  by  the  lever  B  near  the  handle 
of  the  truck.  The  wheels  of  the  truck  are  of  large  diameter  and 
are  fitted  with  steel  hubs  and  tires  and  wooden  spokes  and  rims. 
The  other  parts  of  the  truck  may  be  easily  forged  of  wrought 
iroa  A  truck  for  this  purpose,  constructed  largely  of  \'/i  in. 
iron  pipe  and  used  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  was 
described  by  E.  J.  McKernan  in  the  Ratlivay  Age  Canette  of 
March  4,  1910,  page  49S. 

TRUCK  FOR  HAKDUNG  MOUNTED  WHEELS. 

The  truck  for  handling  mounted  wheels  shown  in  Fig.  12  is 
quite  similar  to  the  one  which  was  described  in  the  Raikuay  Age 
Gaeette  of  January  7,  1910,  page  33,  by  F.  C.  Pickard,  master  me- 
chanic, Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
except  that  it  is  possibly  simpler  in  construction  and  cheaper  to 
make  than  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Pickard.  It  has  an  ad- 
vantage over  the  one  used  by  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  at  East  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Raikvay  Age  Caielte,  June  3. 
1910,  page  1359,  in  that  it  provides  a  means  for  swiveling  the 
wheels,  thus  making  it  easier  to  transport  the  truck  about  the 
yard.  As  is  the  case  with  the  two  above  mentioned  t3^s  of 
truck,  it  is  necessary  to  use  one  at  each  end  of  Ihe  axle.     It  is 


Fig.  11— ^Truck  for  Handling  Axles. 
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only  necessar;  to  raise  the  handle  of  the  truck  and  push  the  rosTAfiLB  uvet  heatei. 

fork  directly  under  the  journal  and  then  to  bear  down  on  the  A  portable  rivet  heater,  which  is  made  largely  of  second-hand 

handles  of  both  trucks  until  the  mounted  wheels  are  lifted  clear  material,  is  shown  in  Figs.  13  and  14.    The  oil  tank,  which  also 

of  the  floor.     With  one  man  pulling  and  the  other  pushing,  the  fonns  the  base  of  the  heater,  is  an  old  Westinghouse  reservoir. 


Fig.  12 — One  of  a  Pair  of  Trucka  for  Handling   Mounted  Car  Wheels. 


wheels  may  be  easily  transported  about  the  yard.     The  truck 
wheeb  are  14  in.  in  diameter  with  3  in.  treads  and  may  be  made 


of  either  c 
old  car  axles. 


}n.    The  axle  may  be  forged  from 


bolted  to  the  truck  frame  and  furnace,  as  shown.  The  furnace  is 
lined  with  fire  brick,  the  top  being  bolted  on  so  that  it  may  easily 
be  removed  and  the  fire  brick  replaced,  .when  necessary.  The 
piping  and  other  fittings  were  made  of  second-hand  material 
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13 — Portable  OH  Furnace  for  Heating  RIveta. 
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The  arratiKement  of  the  air  connections  is  clearly  shown.  By 
opening  the  ^  in.  cut-9ut  cock  air  is  admitted  to  the  oil  tank. 
The  oil  is  thus  forced  up  into  the  mixing  chamber,  the  flow  being 
controlled  by  the  Ji  in.  needle  valve.  By  adjusting  this  and  the 
l/i  in.  globe  valve,  which  controls  the  air  supply  to  the  mixing 
chamber,  perfect  combustion  may  be  obtained.  After  the  furnace 
becomes  heated  very  little  fuel  is  required  to  keep  the  temperature 
at   a  high  point.     The  general  construction  of  the  furnace  is 


Fig.  IS — Bench  for  Drill  Preu  Operator!. 

in.  angles.  The  tools  that  are  used  op  the  drill  press  may  be 
kept  in  the  two  drawers  and  such  templets  as  are  used  may  be 
stored  on  the  adjustable  shelves  underneath.  The  bench  does  not 
take  up  much  room ;  ils  construction  is  clearly  shown. 


STEEL  PAINT  TE8T8. 

Three  years  ago  the  Paint  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the 
United  States  provided  500  steel  plates,  24  in.  x  36  in.  x  J^  in., 
which  were  covered  with  different  paints  and  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere on  fences  erected  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  These  test 
panels  have  been  inspected  from  time  to  lime  by  a  committee  of 
the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  and  have  created 
considerable  interest,  since  the  life  of  any  steel  structure  or  equip- 
ment depends  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
protected  from  the  corroding  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 

A  second  inspection  of  these  panels  was  made  on  Wednesday, 
June  28,  1911,  by  sub-committee  D  of  Committee  D-1  of  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  who  reported  on  the 
condition  of  the  painted  surfaces,  leaving  the  report  of  the  com- 
parative corrosion  of  the  various  types  of  metal  used  in  the  tests 
to  committee  A-5  on  the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel.  Ratings  were 
given  each  panel  according  to  the  amount  of  rust  apparent  on  the 
painted  surfaces  of  the  panels,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  checking, 
chalking,  scaling,  cracking,  peeling,  loss  of  color,  ^d  other  signs 
of  paint  failure  shown.  The  system  of  rating,  which  took  into 
consideration  all  of  the  above  conditions,  was  similar  to  the  system 
used  at  the  first  inspection  during  1910,  when  zero  recorded  the 
worst  results  and  10  the  best  results.  In  Table  1  is  shown  the 
rating  accorded  by  each  inspector  to  each  panel,  as  well  as  an 
average  for  each  panel. 


Flg.  14— Details  of  Portable  Rivet  Heating  Furr 

shown  in  Fig.  13  and  the  details  of  the  varicus  parts  in  Fig.  14. 
I  believe  that  thus  far  no  oil  rivet  heating  furnace  has  been  de- 
scribed in  the  Railway  Age  Gaselte..  The  furnace  described  by 
W.  H.  Snyder,  assistant  general  foreman,  New  York,  Susque- 
hanna &  Western,  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasetle  of  January  6, 
1911,  page  21,  and  the  one  used  in  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  car  shops  at  East  Buffalo,  as  described  in  the  issue 
of  August  S,  1910,  page  234,  both  use  coal. 

WOBK   BENCH    FOB    DRILL   PRESS   OPERATORS. 

A  convenient  work  bench  for  the  use  of  drill  press  operators 
in  a  machine  shop  is  shown  in  Fig.  15.  To  keep  the  top,  which 
measures  2  ft.  x  4  ft  6  in.,  in  good  condition,  it  is  covered  with 
a  %  iu-  iron  plate.  The  3  in.  timbers  underneath  this  plate  are 
securely  fastened  to  the  substantial  framework  by  }i  in.  x  IJi 

SechanA-Em 


Taili  1.— Sic 


4  Sublimed  white 

5  Sublimed  Wue 

6  Lithoponc     ... 


FT-TuT  Stul  Pahili. 


7  Zi.._      _ 

9  Orann 

10  Red  Tea< 

12  BriEht  r 


17     Artificial  graphite    S 

19  Lamp  blacl   S 

20  Willow  charcoal  9 

21  Carbon    black    (gas) 7 

24     Yellow  ocbre   (French) S 

.   tnatural)    . 

I   (precipilatei 


29     Calc 

JO     Calcium  carboni 
J I     Calcium  aulphaii 


Lead  chromati 


(pl'^SfuU 


tilel).-  10       10       10 


.   10        10        10 


777     While    (coraposile  paint) 

888     Green     (composite  paint) . . 


100     Straight  c 


.rbon  btack  paint  with  ti 
imp   block   paint   wttb    ti 


(plate)  i  ■""""  l"""")  0".  ■>  eo"' i  v  i  ,  ..a 

Panels  111,  222,  333  and  444  are  covered  with  composite  paints 
made  from  pigments  that  were  inhibitive  in,the  water  test,  and  the 
panels  555,  666,  777,  and  888  are,covtfcd(wjf(ijF^mposite  paints 
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made  from  pigments  that  were  stimulative  in  the  water  test.  All 
the  pigments  shown  in  Table  1  were  ground  in  IwO'thirds  of  a 
gallon  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  one-third  of  a  gallon  of  boiled  lin- 
seed oil,  without  regard  to  consistency.  The  plates  to  which  the 
pigments  1  to  51  inclusive  were  applied  were  pickled  in  sulphuric 
acid,  then  neutralized  with  soda  ash,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
washed  were  preserved  from  future  oxidation  in  dry  lime  until 
needed  for  the  test.  The  paint  was  applied  by  painters  represent- 
ing the  committee  and  the  Master  Painters'  Association,  three 
coats  being  applied  on  the  cleaned  plates. 

Table  2  shows  the  rating  of  those  panels  which  were  considered 
by  the  sub-committee  as  meriting  the  rating  of  from  8  to  10  and 
as  having  given  the  best  all-round  service. 

Taili  2.— Ahalyiis  or  Avuages.     Cmdi  or  Exciuihci  nou  S  to  ID. 
Wt.  of  Sp.  Gr. 
Pigmenl      of        Grams 
pfrgal.    Paml    of  Piiol 

Pinel.                            iPiEment.  Iba.  rectived.  Panel,  age. 

34  American  veimilian  (cbrome  scarlet)..  20.49  ....  M.i  lO.O 

41  Cbrome  gren.    (blue  tone) I3.J2  1.94  49.0  9.8 

49  Zinc  and  le*d  chromale..., 14.23  1.92  48.3  9.7 

39  Zinc  chromate    10.71  1.7S  39.2  9.S 

40  Zinc  and  barium  chromate 10.3S  l.SS  40.  9.S 

SI  Magnetic  black  oxiile 15.  1.92  48.3  9.5 

4  Sublimed  white  lead 19.17         2.36         59.  9.0 

44  Prussian  blue  (water  itimulative). . .:.       S.88         ....         30.  9.0 

5  Sublimed  blue   lead 19.17         2.42         61.  8.S 

20     Willow  charcoal 4.47         I.OB         27.0        8.3 

222.    Black  (composite  paint) 10.36         1.30         32.8         8.3 

45  Prussian  blue  (water  inhibitive) S.79         ....       '34.5         3.5 

111     Brown  (composite  paint) 10,82         1.30         32.7         3.J 

9  Orange  mineral    (American) 26,91  2.97  74.7  8.3 

10  Red  lead  26.10  2.93  73.6  8.J 

555  Black  (composite  paint) 9.37  1.125  23.0  8.3 

12  Britht  red  (aide    15.78  2.05  t60.0  8.1 

2000  I  coat  line  chromate,  1  coat  iron  oxide 

eicluder    8.1 

14  Venetian  red  9.30  1.52  J8.0  8.0 

S8S  Green    (coinpcnite   paint) 14.57  1.75  44.0  8.0 

*2<l,5  +  5      (1.000  grams  paste  required  163  grama  turpentine). 
tSI.S  +  3.5  (1.000  grams  paste  required  166  grams  turpentine). 

All  the  paints  were  applied  at  the  spreading  rale  of  900  sq.  ft. 
per  gal.,  and  two  of  the  pigments  in  Table  2  had  to  be  thinned 
with  turpentine,  as  shown  by  the  foot  notes,  before  being  applied. 
A  description  of  the  pigments  shown  in  Table  2  follows: 

AmirUan  Cr-wiiJioB :— This  was  made  by  boiling  whiti  lead  and  chromate 
of  soda,  to  which  was  added  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  in  order  to 
brighten  the  shade.  This  color  consists  of  basic  chromate  of  lead  in  large 
cryslalliied  form.  It  is  liable  to  contain  free  chromate,  small  quantities  of 
white  lead  and  sulphate  of  lead,  also  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  soda. 

Ckrome  Grcm.  Blui  roM:— This  was  made  from  nitrate  of  lead,  bichro- 
mate of  soda  and  oil  o(  vitriol,  precipitated  on  whit:  lead  and  Chinese  blue. 
Besides  chromate  of  lead,  the  resultant  product  contains  sulphate  of  lead. 
Chinese  blue,  and  white  lead.  It  it  also  liable  to  contain  nitrate  of  lead 
(■Its  and  nitrate  of  soda. 

Zinc  and  Ltad  CA  ran  air: —This  was  made  from  linc  and  lead  acetates 


potash.  Owing  to  iVsohjl>ility.  it  is  impossible  to  be  washed  perfectly  and 
therefore,  it  usually  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  soluble  mallet,  sul 
phate  of  potash,  chromale  and  line  oxide. 

Zinc  and  Barium  CfirgmoK;— This  was  made  by  precipitating  a  mixturi 
of  line  chloride  and  barium  chloride  with  chromate  of  soda.     The  produc 
liderable    soluble    matter,    consisting   of    line   chloride,    bariun 


andcl 


Maettiic  Black  Onrfc;— This  was  mad:  by  neutraliiing  acid  ferrous  sul- 
phate liquors  with  an  alkali  and  blowing  air  through  the  mixture. 

Sublimtd  Whilt  Lrod:— This  was  sublimed  from  Missouri  lead  ores. 

Prasnax  Blue  {water  iKmHlirii-e)  t— This  is  a  Chinese  blue,  made  from 
prussial:  of  potash  and  copperas  and  was  oxidiied  with  chloride  of  lime. 

SubI'med  Blur  Lead:— Ibii  was  made  by  burning  coarsely  broken 
galena  mixed  in  a  furnace  with  bituminous  coal.  Ths  fumes  were  drawn 
from  the  furnace  and  purified.  Its  color  is  due  to  the  carbon  and  had 
sulphide. 

Willom  Charcnal-.—Thi,  was  made  from  calcination  of  willow  branches. 

BloTJl'  (teimposilr  paim)  :~Tlii9  paint  is  made  up  of  13.72  per  cent,  hone 
black.  .92  per  cent.  Prussian  blue.  4.S7  per  cent.  line,  11.86  per  cent,  silex. 
3.66  per  cent,  calcium  carbonate,  8-33  per  cent,  japan  and  45.94  per  cent. 
caw  ail 

Prusiian  Blue  (water  iriArfitliie) :— This  is  a  Prussian  blue  made  from 
prusaUte  of  potash  and  copp-ras.  It  was  oiiilircd  with  bicliromaie  of  potash. 
It  contains  a  certain  amount  of  chromate  to  wliich  iis  water  inhibitive  qual- 
ities are  probably  due. 

flroa'n    (coniposile  poi«():— This  ijainl  is  marie  up  nf  22.5   per  cent,   of 

lead.  3.4  ,^T  cent,  japan  and  5.91  per  ceiil,  raw  oil, 


OraHft  Mineral   (Amtncan)  ■.—Tbit  was  made  from  white  lead  br  the 
Red    Lead:— TUa    was    made    by    oxidiung    litharge    in    teverheratory 


a  alba. 


—This 


ron   (copperas  ted>- 


fiaint): — This  is  made  up  of  4.32  per  cent.  Chinese 
blue  S,  18.94  per  cent,  lemon  chrome  yellow.  16.33  per  cent,  sublimed  white 
lead.  21.35  per  cent,  barytei,  2.35  per  cent  japan  and  38.51  pet  cent,  raw  oil. 

The  full  details  of  the  tests,  as  well  as  an  outline  of  former 
reports,  is  contained  in  the  report  of  the  first  inspection,  which 
is  included  in  the  report  of  committee  A-5  in  the  1910  Proceed- 
ings of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  page  73. 

SHOP  FLOORS. 

In  a  paper  oq  Factory  Construction  and  Arrangement,  pre- 
sented before  the  New  York  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers,  October  9,  1911,  by  L.  P.  Alford  and 
H.  C.  Farrell,  in  which  the  arrangement  and  construction  of  the 
reinforced  concrete  buildings  of  the  United  Shoe  Machinery 
Company  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  were  described,  the  concrete  floors 
were  discussed  as  follows: 

"When  these  buildings  were  developed,  the  use  of  reinforced 
concrete  as  a  material  of  construction  was  new  and  much 
of  the  work  that  was  done  had  no  foundation  in  precedent 
The  authors  can  recall  with  some  amusement  discussions  over 
points  considered  of  major  importance,  for  which  an  easy  solu- 
tion was  later  found.  One  of  these  was  the  floors.  A  lengthy 
discussion  took  place  as  to  whether  or  not  a  concrete  floor 
was  suitable  for  machine-shop  purposes.  It  was  finally  deter- 
mined that  concrete  floors  should  be  used  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  stair  treads,  which  were  to  be  of  wood.  These 
concrete  floors  have  been  found  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  they 
were  continued  in  the  additions  of  1906-1907,  and  will  be  used 
in  the  additions  now  in  progress. 

"One  of  the  arguments  against  a  concrete  floor  upon  which 
persons  must  work  is  its  hardness,  but  our  experience  shows 
this  to  be  unfounded.  The  real  objection  to  a  concrete  floor 
lies  in  its  coldness.  Concrete  is  a  much  better  conductor  of 
heat  than  wood,  and  for  that  reason,  a  cold  concrete  floor  will 
rapidly  withdraw  bodily  heat  from  the  feet  of  anyone  standing 
on  it.  Therefore,  the  only  floors  which  need  special  attention 
are  those  which  are  in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  lower 
floors  of  these  buildings  are  of  concrete  some  12  in.  thick,  and 
between  the  under  floor  and  the  upper  floor  are  three  thick- 
nesses of  waterproofing  felt  mopped  in  with  asphalt  When 
the  employees  were  transferred  from  the  old  factories  with 
wooden  floors  to  the  new,  some  complaints  were  heard  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  or  until  the  men  had  become  accustomed  to 
the  change.  Thereafter,  there  has  been  no  difficulty  except  on 
the  part  of  a  new  man,  who  has  to  go  through  his  own  period 
of  becoming  wonted  to  the  new  conditions.  Further  objections 
raised  to  the  use  of  these  floors  were  those  of  wear  due  to 
the  grinding  action  of  the  wheels  of  trucks,  the  chipping  action 
of  ihe  ends  of  pinch  bars  used  for  moving  heavy  machines,  the 
scouring  action  of  metal  boxes  dragged  over  it,  and.  by  far 
the  most  important,  the  difficulty  of  making  floor  repairs.  On 
the  first  floor  of  one  building,  a  floor  devoted  to  the  heaviest 
work  done  in  the  plant,  requiring  the  largest  machine  tools 
and  receiving  the  largest  and  heaviest  castings,  the  floor  of  the 
center  bay  has  been  refinished  by  adding  lyi  in.  of  a  one-to-two 
granolithic  mixture.  This,  of  course,  covers  the  area  that  has 
received  Ihe  greatest  amount  of  near  as  in  all  of  the  buildings 
a  central  passageway  S  ft  wtde  was  left  between  the  machine 
tools  and  other  permanent  fixtures 

"The  greatest  d[fhciiltv  in  mamiaimng  these  floors  ha^  been 
found    to    lie    in    the    making   of   minoi-  repairs,   nanpe'*,  those 
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necessitated  by  the  crumbling  away  of  the  edges  of  the  grooves 
with  which  the  original  floors  were  marked  out,  or  the  edges 
of  cracks  and  repairs  to  small  depressions  caused  by  the  wear- 
ing away  of  soft  spots  in  the  surface.  Repairs  made  wit^  any 
cement  mixture  have  been  uniformly  unsuccessful,  provided  the 
area  repaired  was  comparatively  small.  At  present,  such  repairs 
are  being  made  by  using  an  asphalt  mixture  which  is  applied  to 
the  surface  in  a  plastic  condition  and  then  bonded  to  the  con< 
Crete  by  the  application  of  heat  from  gasoline  blow  torches. 
This  method  is  much  more  successful  than  the  use  of  cement 
mixture,  although  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  the  crumbling 
of  the  ^dge  of  the  concrete  where  the  concrete  and  asphalt 
join.  It  was  also  feared  that  the  oil  required  in  an  automatic 
screw  machine  department  would  penetrate  the  concrete  and  tend 
to  disintegrate  it,  but  it  has  been  proved  that  this  fear  was 
unfounded.  Repeated  investigations  throughout  the  past  six 
years  have  failed  to  show  that  there  is  penetration  through  the 
glaze  of  the  finish  even  in  departments  where  the  floor  is 
constantly  wet  with  oil.  Where  cracks  are  present  the  oil  will 
find  an  entrance;  its  penetration  beyond  the  limits  of  the  crack 
b  very  little,  and  is  not  the  cause  of  any  apprehension  whatever. 
With  regard  to  the  possible  injury  from  dust  due. to  wear  on 
the  floors,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  thai  there  has  been  any 
greater  wear  on  the  moving  and  sliding  members  of  the  machine , 
tools  than  would  have  been  the  case  in  any  other  type  of 
building." 


SHOP    KINKS.- 


BY   H.   I.   BUSBHUS, 

Auiit*nt  to  General  Foreman,  Erie  Railroad,  Stuquebanna,  Pa. 

CUTTING    OFF    AND    SQUARING    SIAVBOLTS. 

The  dies  shown  in  Fig.  1  are  used  for  cutting  off  and  a 


ne  lime  squaring  two  sides 
;  used  in  a  shear,  such  as  i< 


of  the  bolt.  The  wearing  parts  of  the  dies  may  easily  be  re- 
placed when  they  have  become  worn  or  are  broken.  The  cut- 
ter in  the  right  hand  die  is  13/16  in.  x  IVi  in.  in  section,  thus 
making  the  flattened  portion  on  the  end  of  the  staybolt  of  the 
same  longitudinal  section.  The  half  round  hole  in  the  side 
of  the  right  hand  die  is  used  for  removing  the  cutter.  When 
the  cutter  becomes  too  short  because  of  wear  and  re- 
sharpening,  a  wedge  can  be  driven  in  through  the  round  hole 
and  under  the  end  of  the  die,  thus  raising  it  to  the  proper 
height.     By  using  a  special  socket  in  the  air  motor  it  is  only 


)f  the  end  of  a  staybolt.     They 
ordinarily  used  for  cutting  bar 


Fig.  2 — ''Another  View  of  the  DIei  for  Forming  Square  Enda  on' 
Staybolta. 

necessary  to  shear  the  staybolt  ends  off  on  two  sides ;  if  it  is 
desired  to  make  a  square  head  the  bolt  will  have  to  be  turned 
90  deg.,  allowing  the  dies  to  shear  off  the  other  two  sides  at 
right  angles  to  the  first  two. 

AIR    UOTOK   TESTINO    UACEJNE. 

Good  tools  are  as  important  as  kinks,  and  means  should  be 
provided  to  lest  the  air  motors  to  be  sure  that  they  are  kept 
in  good  condition  and  operate  at  maximum  capacity.  The 
machine  shown  in  Fig.  3  has  been  devised  for  this  purpose. 
The  motor  is  applied  lo  a  shank  on  the  end  of  the  shaft  and 
is  kept  from  turning  by  the  arm  A.  The  number  of  revolu- 
tions at   which  the  motor  operates  is   governed  by  tightening 


Fig.  1 — Dlea  for  Forming  Square  Ends  on  Staybolts. 

iron;  the  staybolt  iron  is  not  heated.  The  projecting  part  in  the 
die  at  the  right,  which  is  the  bottom  one,  acts  as  a  shear  blade 
in  cutting  the  iron  ofE  and  at  the  same  time  assists  in  shear- 
ing the  two  sides  of  the  end  of  the  bolt  This  projecting 
part  or  blade  is  removable,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  view 
also  shows  how  the  cutter  blade  is  applied  to  the  left  hand 
or  top  die.  It  is  this  blade  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  one 
on  the  other  die  which  cuts  off  the  staybolt.  Before  the  bolt 
has  been  entirely  sheared  off  the  projeciing  pari  on  the  right 
hand  die  starts  to  force  the  staybolt  iron  into  the  cavity  in  the 
left  hand  die,  thus  cutting  off  the  material  on  the  two  sides 


IS.    1911. 
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Fig.  3 — Machine  for  Testing  Air  Motors. 


the    prony    brake    and    the    pull 
which  is  attached  at  ils  upper  end 


iured   by   the    scale  B, 
irm  of  the  prony  brake, 

is  riveted  to  the  base 
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of  the  machine,  or  it  may  be  fastened  directly  to  the  floor. 
When  a  new  motor  is  received  it  is  tested  and  a  record  is 
kept  of  the  pull  on  the  scale  for  each  of  the  different  speeds 
at  which  it  is  operated.  When  there  is  any  question  as  to  the 
results  which  a  motor  is  giving  in  service  it  is  placed  on  the 
testing  machine  to  see  how  it  compares  with  its  original  con- 
dition.   It  is  also  tested  whenever  repairs  are  made. 

The  body  or  sides  of  the  testing  machine  are  made  of  ^ 
in,  boiler  steel  plates  flanged  at  the  bottom  so  that  they  can 


diflicult  job  to  lift  a  beam  off  the  floor  in  order  to  slip  a 
chain  around  it,  so  that  it  may  be  handled  by  a  crane.  The 
beam  shown  in  the  illustration  is  12  in.  x  12  in.  in  section. 
The  tongs  can  also  be  used  to  lift  several  boards  at  one  time 
by  gripping  the  lower  one. 

PLANIKG  SHOES  AND  WEDGES. 
The  jig  for  holding  shoes  and  wedges  while  planing  the  out' 
side  of  the  flanges  and  the  inside  for  the  frame  fit,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  6,  is  simple  and  inexpensive.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  allowing  the  entire  shoe  or  wedge,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  driving  box  face  to  be  machined  at  one  setting. 
Very  little  time  is  required  to  set  up  and  clamp  the  worltf  The 
view  at  the  left  shows  one  of  the  clamps  in  detail,  and  the 
two  views  at  the  right  show  the  application  of  the  device.  The 
clamps  have  T's  which  fit  in  the  grooves  in  the  planer  bed. 
To  hold  the  work  rigidly  and  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  its 
buckling  up,  due  to  the  breakage  of  the  T's  on  the  bottom  of 
the  clamps,  the  small  I  in.  x  I'/i  ia  clamps,  which  are  held 
by  the  Ji  in.  bolts,  are  used-  Each  large  clamp  has  a  1  9/16 
in.  hole  through  it  to  take  the  Xyi  in.  rod.  The  number  of 
shoes  which  can  be  planed  at  one  time   is  governed  by  the 


Pig.  4 — Jig  for  Laying  Out  Smokebox  Fronti. 

be  bolted  to  the  floor.  The  bearings  for  the  two  shafts  are 
pressed  itito  drilled  holes  near  the  tops  of  the  sides.  The 
motor  flts  on  the  shank  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  shafts,  which 
is  connected  by  gearing  to  a  second  shaft  that  has  the  prony 
brake  wheel  mounted  on  its  outer  end.  The  plates  are  only 
placed  far  enough  apart  to  clear  the  two  gears.  The  ma- 
chine is  30  in.  high  and  is  18  in.  long  and  6  io.  wide  at  the 
base. 

LAYING  OUT   SliOKXBOX    FRONTS. 

A  portion  of  a  jig  for  laying  out  smokebox  fronts  to  fit  the 
studs  or  bolts  in  the  smokebox  ring  is  shown  in  Fig.  8. 
The  frame  B  should  be  made  a  true  circle.  The  number  of 
fingers  or  gages  must,  of  course,  be  governed  by  the  greatest 
number  of  studs  or  bolts  in  the  smokebox  rings  of  the  loco- 
motives on  the  road  where  the  jig  is  to  be  used.  The  10  in. 
slot  in  each  hnger  allows  an  adjustment  of  20  in.  in  diameter. 
The  diameter  of  the  frame  will,  of  course,  depend  on  the  range 
of  diameters  of.  the  smokeboxes.  The  jig  is  applied  to  the 
smokebox  ring  by  fitting  the  holes  A  in  each  finger  over  the 
studs  or  bolts.  When  adjusted  the  fingers  are  tightened  to  t^e 
frame  by  the  Yt  in.  bolts.  After  all  the  fingers  have  beaen 
tightened  the  jig  can  be  removed  and  placed  on  the  smokebox 
front,  making  it  possible  to  scribe  all  the  holes  accurately.  The 
fingers  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  any  variation  in  the  ring,  so 
fliat  after  the  front  is  laid  out  and  drilled  it  should  tit  per- 
fectly. The  frame  is  made  of  K  in.  x  lYi  in.  iron  and  the 
fingers  are  made  of  1/16  in.  iron,  1^  in.  wide. 

TIMBER  TONGS. 

The  timber  tongs  shown  in  Fig.  5  has  proved  very  conveni- 
ent in  the  planing  mill  and  carpenter  department.  As  may 
be  seen,  .the  design  is  such  that  the  heavier  the  timber  the 
tighter  the  tongs  will  grasp  it     Without   these  tongs  it  is   a 
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Fig.  5— Timber  Tongs. 

length  of  the  planer  bed.  The  shoes  are  placed  on  the  jigs, 
and  the  nuts  on  the  lYi  in.  rod  are  tightened,  gripping  the 
work  at  each  end.  When  planing  wedges,  or  work  that  is 
tapered,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  jigs  in  two  heights,  using 
a  short  one  at  one  end  of  the  wedge  and  a  long  one  at  the . 
other.  A  combination  tool  holder  having  four  small  cutting 
tools  may  be  used,  allowing  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
fUnges  to  be  machined  at  one  time.  The  lyi  in.  clamping  rod 
is  threaded  on  both  ends,  thus  making  it  possible  to  tighten  the 
nut  on  the  end  which  is  most  convenient. 


Fig.  6— Jig  for  Clamping  Shoea  and  Wedgea  on   PlanefJ 
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PLANING    ENGIHS    AND   TENDES   lauCK    BKASSES. 

The  tool  shown  in  Fig.  7  is  used  for  planning  the  journal  fit 
of  engine  and  tender  truck  brasses.  Its  construction  is  simple 
and  the  radius  of  the  cutting  edge  should  be  slightly  larger 
than  the  radius  of  the  journal,  on  which  the  brass  is  to  be 
used,  to  insure  a  good  fit.  For  instance,  the  tool  for  planing 
3  brass  to  fit  a  5  ia  journal  should  have  a  radius  of  at  least 
T 


holder  is  made  of  soft  steel  and  will  last  indefinitely,  as  it 
has  no  parts  that  are  subjected  to  wear.  The  cutters  are 
made  of  pieces  ol  yi  x  2  in.  high  speed  steel. 

MILUNG    THE    FORKED    ENDS    OF    SIDE    BODS. 

A  simple  method  of  milling  out  the  forked  ends  of  side 
rods  is  shown  in  the  photograph,  Fig.  9.  A  spiral  cutter  is 
fitted  to  the  boring  bar  of  a   horizontal  boring  machine  and 
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2  17/32  in.  The  tools  may  be  made  from  soft  steel  and  case 
hardened ;  tt>ols  should  be  provided  for  each  of  the  standard 
size  bearings  and  should  vary  by  1/16  in.  in  radius.  In  plan- 
ing a  brass  the  toot  is  fed  down  until  it  is  the  proper  thick- 
ness at  the  crown. 

TOOL  FOE  PLANIKG  CKOSSHEADS. 

A  cutter  and  tool-holder  for  planing  crossheads  to  fit  the 
guides  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  A  number  of  cutters  are  provided 
to  suit  the  different  widths  of  guides.  To  change  them  it 
ts  only  necessary  to  remove  the  nuts  on  the  three  H  "^  holts 
and  reapply  them  after  the  cutters  have  been  changed.     The 


Fig.  9— Milling  Out  the  Forked  End  of  a  Side  Rod. 

operates  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  This  method  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  the  slower  one  of  drilling  and  cutting.*  As 
the  cutter  wears  and  the  diameter  becomes  less  than  the  width 
of  the  opening,  it  is  necessary  to  take  two  cuts,  but  the  sec- 
ond one  will  be  so  light  that  it  may  be  done  quickly.  This 
scheme  may  also  be  used  in  connection  with  a  vertical  milling 
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Fig.  8 — ^Tool  for  Planing  CroaahoMla. 


Fig.  10 — Device  for  Bending  Cotter  Pint. 

machine,   but    the    work    is   easier   to   handle   on   a  horizontal 
boring  or  milling  machine. 

BENDING   COTTER   PINS. 

—  A  device  for  bending  cellar  or  cotter  pins  is  shown  in  FTj. 
10,  and  the  die  which  forms  the  head  of  the  cotter  is  shown  in 
the  sketch.  Fig.   11.     The  device  is  operated  by  a  hand  lever, 

■A  tool  for  forkina  rods  on  b  tlotte 
limiDary  u)e  of  ■  driu  or.  taw  was  den 
Agt  GottHt  of  October  1,  1409,  page  i 
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but  in  case  the  cotters  should  have  to  be  made  in  large  quan- 
tities it  can  be  fitted  with  an  air  cylinder,  which  may  be  placed 
on  the  bed  of  the  machine  and  be  connected  to  the  lever.  The 
iron  is  belt  cold.    The  pin  A,  Fig.  II,  is  made  only  long  enough 
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Fig.  11— Dl«a  Which  Form  the  Head  of  the  Cotter  Pin. 

to  hold  the  pin  in  place  while  it  is  being  bent.  Wheo  the 
operation  is  finished  the  cotter  can  be  lifted  up  over  the  pin 
A  and  be  slipped  out. 


THE  SHOP  KINK  COMPETITIONS. 

BY    A    CONIBIBUTOR. 

In  looking  through  some  back  numbers  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gtuelte,  I  came  across  the  following  on  ihe  editorial  page  of  the 
Shop  Section,  May  6, 1910 :  "There  are  indications  that  some  shop 
foremen  regard  their  own  kinks  and  labor  saving  devices  as 
trade  secrets  of  more  value  if  kept  to  themselves  than  if  pub- 
lished. The  contrary  is  true.  We  have  received  letters  from 
the  gf^eral  officers  of  ninety-two  railway  companies  urging  and 
encouraging  us  in  the  undertaking  to  educate  foremen  and  say- 
ing in  various  ways  that  they  will  recognize  any  of  their  men 
who  make  good  suggestions  in  our  Shop  Edition.  Five  of  them 
say  they  will  duplicate  any  prizes  won  by  their  men  in  our  shop 
competitions.  A  much  larger  number  ask  us  to  especially  call 
their  attention  to  foremen  who  send  in  good  suggestions.  The 
foreman  who  thinks  and  devises  ways  of  saving  time  has  now 
a  fine  chance  to  improve  his  condition.  The  prize  money  is 
the  smallest  element  in  it." 

This  is  certainly  a  most  gratifying  slate  of  affairs,  and  is 
evidence  to  foremen  that  their  movements  are  closely  watched. 
But,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  all-  these  letters  of  encouragement, 
that  are  no  doubt  models  of  rhetoric,  correct  in  form  and 
phrasing  and  withal  business-like,  have  gone  no  further  and  pro- 
duced no  tangible  results  it  would  be  most  disappointing.  It 
would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  know  hovv  many  of  the 
contributors  to  the  shop  kink  competitions  have  really  received 
encouraging  notice  and  recognition  from  their  superior  officers. 
How  many  of  the  general  officers  of  the  ninety-two  railway 
companies  have  recognized  their  men,  if  any  of  them  have  sent 
in  contributions.  No  doubt  many  have  and  others  have  not.  It 
is  well  known  that  some  officers,  not  alone  in  railway  circles  but 
in  industrial  establishments  also,  withold  the  word  of  praise, 
no  matter  how  deserving  the  case,  and  maintain  a  cold  eMerior 
to  all  beneath  them  in  authority.  How  these  men  can  forget 
their  own  early  struggles  and  ambitions  is  one  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  human  makeup  that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Happily  the  condition  is  now  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule. 

Probably  no  competitions  of  this  character,  or  any  other 
series  of  mechanical  articles,  have  brought  out  a  more  splendid 
and  astonishing  array  of  original,  useful,  practical  and  labor 
saving'  devices   than   has  the  Raihcay  Age  Gazelle  shop  kink 


competitions,  which  began  in  October  1909.  In  the  Railway  Shop 
Kink  book,  recently  published,  and  now  no  doubt  familiar  to 
many,  there  has  been  compiled  the  cream  of  all  the  kmks  pub- 
lished in  the  Railway  Age  CtuetU  during  the  past  two  years. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  mathematical  problem,  if  it  were 
possible  to  compute  the  actual  saving  in  the  cost  of  material  and 
labor  due  to  the  Introduction  of  these  kinks,  as  compared  to 
methods  in  use  before  they  were  invented  and  put  in  service. 
A  few  definite  statements  of  increased  efficiency  have  been  noted 
irom  time  to  time  that  serve  as  examples  of  the  whole.  From 
the  Topeka  shops  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  we 
have  a  babbitting  device  for  lining  crosshead  shoes,  which  re- 
duces the  time  75  per  cent.,  and  results  in  a  saving  of  $1.13  per 
shoe,  the  total  saving  in  one  year  amounting  to  $2,191,55,  From 
another  shop  comes  a  similar  device  reducing  the  time  50  per 
cent.,  and  saving  40  cents  per  shoe  over  the  former  methods. 
A  jig  for  holding  driving  box  shells  on  the  slotting  machine, 
which  allows  the  shell  to  be  finished  to  fit  the  box  in  one  chuck- 
ing, reduces  the  time  and  labor  25  per  cent.  The  pneumatic  ash 
pit  hoist  is  another  long  step  in  advance  and  easily  represents 
the  saving  in  labor  of  six  men  every  twenty-four  hours.  Con- 
sider  the  great  saving  there  is  in  the  improved  methods  of  weld- 
ing locomotive  frames  without  removing  them  from  the  engine, 
by  means  of  crude  oil  burners  and  other  methods  which  have 
been  described.  Go  into  the  passenger  car%  at  the  terminal 
and  note  the  workmen  cleaning  the  car  seats  with  a  pneumatic 
suction  cleaner,  completing  an  entire  car  of  forty-four  seats  in  an 
hour.  And  they  are  clean  too !  The  dust  and  dirt  Is  drawn 
out  and  not  scattered  all  through  the  car,  as  it  Is  when  an 
air  blowing  method  is  used ;  it  is  carried  off  and  blown  away 
outside  of  the  car.  It  is  also  much  better  than  the  old  way  of 
taking  the  seats  out  of  the  car  and  pounding  them  with  a  carpet 
beater,  destroying  the  expensive  plush  covering  and  making  the 
operator  black  In  the  face  from  his  exertions.  What  is  it  cost- 
ing you  to  do  this  work  per  car?  Are  you  following  the  old 
method  or  profiting  by  the  newer  and  more  efficient  way? 

Again  some  genius  has  shown  us  how  to  load  scrap  car 
wheels  economically  with  a  pneumatic  platform  hoist;  it  holds 
sixteen  wheels  at  a  time ;  they  are  rolled  on  it  at  the  ground  level 
ind  raised  to  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  car  by  the  powerful 
air  jacks  underneath. 

The  development  of  the  oxy- acetylene  cutting  and  welding 
process  has  also  been  shown  in  considerable  detail.  In  the  Rait- 
vjoy  Age  Gatette  of  May  6,  1910,  splendid  Illustrations  and  ex- 
amples are  shown  of  the  successful  application  of  this  method 
at  the  Buffalo  shops  on  the  Erie,  Quoting  from  this  article: 
"In  looking  over  the  plant  In  search  of  labor  and  time  saving 
devices  the  most  striking  feature  encountered  was  the  use  of 
oxy-acetylene  cutting  apparatus  In  connection  with  the  repairs 
of  steel  cars  and  the  cutting  off  of  the  rivets  connecting  the 
coupler  and  coupler  yoke.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  find 
this  Is  the  first  place  where  the  oxy-acetylene  apparatus  has  been 
used  for  steel  car  repairs,  if,  indeed.  It  is  not  the  only  place  where 
It  Is  used  for  the  purpose  at  the  present  time.  The  results  that 
are  being  gained  from  its  use  are  so  important  that  it  will  un- 
doubtedly soon  be  used  extensively  at  points  where  considerable 
repairs  are  made  to  either  steel  or  steel  underframe  cars." 
Rivet  heads  melt  and  vanish  under  the  dame;  steel  center  sills 
are  cut  through  in  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  minutes  and  at  a 
cost  of  about  one-sixth  of  what  it  would  be  by  the  old  method 
of  drilling  holes  and  cutting  off  by  a  pneumatic  hammer. 

Another  writer  says:  "For  cutting  purposes  in  the  boiler 
shop  it  is  invaluable.  I  have  often  sent  the  operator  in  on 
a  big  job,  and  In  three  hours  or  less  he  has  done  as  much  work 
as  would  have  been  done  by  three  or  four  boilermakers  and 
helpers  in  several  days  of  hard  work,"  Patches  are  applied  suc- 
cessfully to  firebox  side  sheets  and  stand  the  highest  pressures. 
Oxy-acetylene  welding  Is  also  being  used  extensively  in  the 
construction  of  steel  passenger  cars  for  tnaking  joints  .that  a 
strong  and  durable,  having  from  ^ 
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Note  particularly  the  following  from  another  writer:  "It 
was  discovered  that  there  was  little  expert  knowledge  that  could 
be  obtained  referring  to  oxy-acetylene  processes,  and  the  de- 
velopment was  carried  on  by  shop  employees."  We  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  these  several  examples  of  shop  kinks  con- 
tributed to  the  Raiiway  Age  Gazette,  not  alone  to  show  their 
efficiency,  but  to  call  attention  to  and  bring  out  the  facts  as  to 
the  real  source  of  this  array  of  splendid  and  successful  ideas, 
all  of  demonstrated  and  practical  utility.  It  is  then  the  work- 
men, shop  foremen,  master  mechanics,  and  shop  superintendents 
who  have  developed  these  ideas  and  have  given  to  us  these  im- 
proved methods  of  production. 

Who  can  measure  the  hard  work  and  patient  toil,  the  thought 
and  brain  power  expended  by  these  men  down  on  the  firing 
line?  We,  therefore,  again  ask  the  question:  To  what  extent 
have  they  been  rewarded  and  advanced?  One  writer  has  said  :  "A 
great  many  more  shop  kinks  would  be  designed  and  used  were  it 
not  for  the  prejudices  of  some  men  in  authority,  and  this  same 
prejudice  has  hobbled  the  ambition  and  aspiration  of  many  a 
good  man.  Probably  we  should  have  used  the  term  selfishness, 
the  terms  are  synonymous.  A  man  may  be  intensely  earnest  in 
endeavoring  to  produce  something  very  practical  and  very  ef- 
ficient, but  if  his  efforts  are  not  appreciated  and  he  receives  no 
encouragement  they  count  for  nothing.  The  practice  of  de- 
vising shop  kinks  and  methods  should  be  fostered  and  encour- 
aged to  its  fullest  extent,  for  it  will  be  to  the  best  interests  of 
all  concerned." 

It  would  also  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  these  various 
kinks  have  been  of  use  to  other  shops,  and  we  would  suggest 
that  no  doubt  the  editor  would  be  glad  to. hear  from  readers  as 
to  the  benefits  they  have  received.  We  recently  received  a  com- 
munication from  a  tool  foreman  in  a  large  western  shop,  in- 
quiring for  some  further  information  about  one  of  our  kinks 
that  he  wished  to  reproduce  In  his  shop. 

President  Bentley  of  the  Master  Mechanics'  Association  struck 
the  right  note  when,  in  a  recent  address  at  the  convention  of 
the  General  Foremen's  Association  he  said :  "I  want  to  talk  to 
you  particularly  about  getting  results.  What  are  general  foremen 
for?  What  are  master  mechanics  for?  What  are  roundhouse 
foremen  for  ?  What  are  assistant  superintendents  of  motive 
power  for?  They  are  here  to  get  results,  as  a  business  propo- 
sition. The  companies  pay  the  men  a  certain  compensation 
for  doing  certain  things.  Are  we  earning  the  money  that  Is 
paid  us?  Are  we  getting  the  results  that  we  ought  to  get? 
I  believe  that  by  your  attendance  at  this  meeting  you  are  doing 
more  to  earn  your  salary  than  you  would  sitting  in  your  shop 
for  six  months.    We  do  too  much  staying  in  our  own  shops." 

Truly  this  is  sound  advice,  right  along  the  line  of  shop  kink 
work  and  self  improvement.  And  there  is  too  much  staying 
at  home.  How  pleasant  and  how  encouraging  it  is,  only  the 
shop  foreman  or  superintendent  knows  who  is  requested  by 
his  superior  to  spend  a  week  or  two,  or  a  month,  visiting  other 
shops  in  search  of  new  kinks  and  better  ways  of  doing  work. 
It  has  a  broadening  effect  upon  the  men.  He  expands  and 
warms  up  all  through  as  he  feels  the  honor  and  trust  conferred 
upon  him.  It  is  only  one  of  the  ways  of  rewarding  him,  and 
IS  of  just  as  great  benefit  to  the  company  as  to  the  man  himself. 

All  honor  to  the  men  who  are  working  faithfully  along  the 
lines  of  greatest  efficiency  and  producing  really  wonderful  re- 
sults. In  closing  this  article  let  me  sound  a  warning  note.  Be 
not  too  modest,  remember  that : 

"Many  a  gem  of  rarest  ray  serene  the  dark  unfathomed 
coves  of  Ocean  bear. 

Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen  and  waste 
its  sweetness  on  the  dense  air." 

Value  yourself  and  your  own  attainments  at  a  good  stiff  pre- 
mium. Let  those  higher  up  hear  of  you  and  what  you  are  doing 
and  accomplishing.  Make  a  noise!  Toot  a  little  on  your  own 
horn.  Remember  that  the  soundless  horn  is  of  no  more  use  than 
the  sword   or   pen   without   a   handle. 


RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  TESTING  BOILER  TUBES.* 

BY   F.    N.    SFEU.EB. 

A  variety  of  tube  specilications  has  been  drawn  up,  with  that 
of  the  American  Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association  as  a 
basis,  to  regulate  the  quality  of  the  material  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  locomotive  boiler  tubes.  At  the  present  time  each  road 
has  a  specification  of  its  own,  usually  differing  in  some  points 
from  the  ctbers,  but  in  general  requiring  a  flanging,  flattening 
or  crushing  down  test  on  one  out  of  each  lot  of  100  or  250 
tubes.  In  the  manufacture  of  lap  welded  tubes  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  in  order  that  the  tubes  will  be  as  far  as  pos- 
sible uniformly  satisfactory,  to  make  such  tests  on  each  end  of 
every  tube,  and  a  special  machine  has  been  made  to  make  these 
tests  on  the  crop  ends  as  they  are  cut  off.     This  machine  is 


T«Btlng  Machine  for  Boiler  Tube*. 

shown  herewith  and  the  crop  end  or  a  short  piece  from  a 
tube  is  being  flattened  down  In  the  horizontal  grips,  which  hold 
the  piece  while  a  flange  is  turned  by  a  die.  At  the  same  time  the 
sample  is  crushed  down  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  tube 
by  a  ram  at  the  Cop. 

The  machine  is  operated  by  hydraulic  power,  both  horizontal 
and  vertical  cylinders  being  controlled  by  the  same  lever.  The 
flanging  die  is  preferably  magnetized  by  a  coil  so  as  to  keep  the 
sample  in  place  until  the  grips  take  hold.  By  placing  the  ma- 
chine in  a  convenient  position,  it  may  be  quickly  operated  by 
the  man  who  cuts  off  the  crop  end,  thereby  enabling  him  to 
lay  aside  the  tubes  which  are  not  welded  or  which  show  other 
defects.  This  test,  made  on  every  tube,  makes  it  almost  certain 
that  the  weld  is  as  strong  as  other  parts  of  the  tube,  and  that 
the  physical  properties  are  uniformly  up  to  the  required  standard. 

Among  the  various  requirements  in  the  different  specifications 
for  locomotive  boiler  tubes,  there  are  naturally  many  excellent 
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provisions,  some  of  doubtful  value,  and  a  few  clauses  which 
tend  to  produce  the  opposite  result  from  that  for  which  the 
specification  was  written.  Locomotive  tubes,  whether  seamless 
or  lap  welded,  must  sooner  or  later  be  safe  ended,  hence  the 
welding  quality  of  the  metal  should  be  one  of  the  first  consider- 
ations in  manufacture.  Some  specifications  now  written  restrict 
the  chemical  composition  in  some  particulars,  so  as  to  hamper 
the  manufacturer  in  making  a  good  welding  steel.  There  is  no 
ditficulty  in  making  sleel  with  a  maximum  of  ,03  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus if  necessary,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  .05  per 


ing  welding  records,  each  piece  being  tested  in  the  flanging  ma- 
chine after  the  lirst  run  through  the  welding  furnace  and  re- 
jected if  there  was  any  indication  of  an  opening  at  the  scam: 

CheouMl  Analyse! — Per  Cent. 

No.  of       , * ,      Per  Cent 

Heat  No.     Pie™.  S._  _P._  Mo.  C.     Not  Welded. 
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The  average  of  nine  heats  of  steel  which  ran  .03  per  cent, 
sulphur  or  less  showed  20  per  cent,  more  rejections  on  account 
of  bad  welds,  than  eight  heats  where  the  sulphur  ran  over  .04 
per  cent,  these  heats  being  nearly  the  same  in  other  respects. 
As  to  the  effect  of  foreign  elements  in  these  amounts  on  the  cor- 
rosion of  steel  under  ordinary  conditions,  we  have  no  evidence 
that  their  presence  has  any  decided  effect  one  way  or  the  other 
in  well  made  steel,  and  the  grade  of  soft  steel  made  exclusively 
for  the  manufacture  of  pipe  certainly  belongs  to  this  class.  The 
degree  of  uniformity  obtained,  even  between  individual  Bessemer 
heats  made  for  this  purpose,  is,  it  is  safe  to  say,  as  good  ai 
that  shown  in  the  records  of  the  most  highly  refined  product 
of  the  open  hearth  furnace  and  uniformity,  both  physical  and 
chemical,  is  undoubtedly  a  large  factor  both  in  welding  and  in 


The  supposed  beneficial  effect  of  great  purity,  has,  I  believe, 
been  greatly  over-estimated.  Some  time  ago  the  writer  found 
by  using  the  sensitive  ferroxyl  test  that  cross  sections  of  steel 


Crop  End!  of  Boiler  Tubei  u  They  Are  Tested. 


cent  phosphorus  is  a  more  reasonable  maximum  limit  which  does 
no  harm,  and  with  other  conditions  the  same,  will  give  a  tube 
better  adapted  to  service  and  much  more  easily  welded. 

Another  restriction,  which  experience  teaches  is  operating 
against  the  best  quality  in  locomotive  tubes,  is  the  unreasonable 
sulphur  requirements.  The  highest  sulphur  allowed  in  samples 
taken  from  individual  tubes  is,  in  some  cases,  .035  per  cent., 
which  means  that  the  ladle  test  must  not  exceed  .030  per  cent. 
With  producer  gas  this  means  that  the  heat  must  often  be  held 
and  a  heavier  burden  of  lime  carried  which  tends  to  render  the 
steel  "dry"  in  welding  and  more  liable  to  be  crystallized  or 
burned.  Personally,  I  have  not  found  a  case  of  failure  which 
could  be  attributed  to  the  sulphur  being  as  high  as  .05  per  cent; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  undoubtedly  countless  numbers  of 
tubes  giving  good  service  which  carry  close  to  that  amount  of 
sulphur. 

Analysis  of  the  surface  of  beads  taken  from  tubes  after  being 
in  the  boiler  some  time,  show  that  sulphur  is  absorbed  from  the 
hot  flue  gases,  so  that  if  there  is  any  advantage  in  using  steel 
of  .030  per  cent  sulphur,  it  would  appear  to  be  only  temporary. 
The  results  of  this  investigation  are  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
locomotives  from  which  these  tubes  were  taken  had  been  oper- 
ating on  different  roads  under  widely  different  conditions,  but  in 
each  ease  the  tubes  had  all  given  equally  good  service  and  were 
being  removed  for  safe  ending.  It  also  appears  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  sulphur  taken  up  by  individual  tubes  under  the 
same  conditions,  that  there  is  no  consistent  relation  between  the 
original  sulphur  and  the  amount  absorbed,  so  that  it  does  not 
follow  because  the  tube  was  originally  low  in  sulphur,  that  it 
would  therefore  show  comparatively  low  sulphur  after  being  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  the  hot  flue  gases;  the  results  rather  sug- 
gest that  the  low  sulphur  tubes  are  more  susceptible  to  sulphur- 
izing by  the  hot  flue  gases.  ' 

A  study  of  records  in  lap  welding  may  throw  some  light  on 
the  relative  influence  of  variations  in  sulphur  contents.  For  ex- 
ample, two  heats  which  had  been  rephosphorized  gave  the  follow- 
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which  had  all  the  variations  due  to  segregation  would  not 
show  a  regular  difference  of  polarity  under  repealed  tests  made 
on  the  same  section,  the  explanation  evidently  being  that  ex- 
ternal influences,  such  as  finish  and  accidental  irregularities  in 
oxidation,  predominated  and  overpowered  the  much  smaller  dif- 
ferences in  potential,  due  to  irregularities  in  the  metal  itsell 
It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  all  coi^cemcd 
'if  a  standard  specification  were  agreed  upon  for  boiler- tubes, 
in  which  there  could  be  no  objection  to  a  test  on  the  eodi 
of  each  tube  along  the  lines  described  above,  provided  the  chem- 
ical requirements  were  not  unneceuarily/restrictive. 
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to  dwell  at  length  on  the  exhibits  which 
have  interested  and  educated  all  of  us  would  be  justifiable, 
but  an  adequate  account  of  even  the  least  wonderful  of  the 
recent  developments,  which  have  been  so  thoroughly  illustrated 
at  the  conventions,  would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  because 
of  the  large  space  such  an  account  would  occupy,  and  because 
the  critics  have  but  to  see,  to  be  converted,  provided 
their  souls  are  not  ossified.  However,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
hibits must  not  be  passed  carelessly,  for  what  has  inspired  the 
inventive  geniuses  to  whom  we  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
developments  in  transportation  facilities?  Certainly  nothing 
more  than  the  accomplishments  of  others,  and  what  if  our 
transportation  facilities  had  not  been  developed?  And  what  if 
this  development   should  cease? 

Embryo  artists  study  the  masterpieces  and  seek  the  associa- 
tion and  counsel  of  the  masters.  Every  one  knows  that  they 
should  do  so,  and  yet  some  would  practically  bury  the  mechanic 
and  inventor  whose  work  is  of  inestimable  value  to  humanity, 
and  they  would  also  isolate  the  executive  officer,  making  im- 
probable, if  not  impossible,  the  development  of  plans  and  prac- 
tices, the  best  of  which  must  be  adopted  if  our  railways  are 

Before  attending  my  first  convention  I  had  been  an  ap- 
prentice and  machinist,  a  fireman  and  locomotive  engineer,  a 
roundhouse  foreman,  a  general  foreman,  and  had  just  been 
given  the  title  of  master  mechanic.  Perhaps  I  should  have  had 
a  fine  opinion  of  myself  and  a  poorer  opinion  of  the  rest  of 
the  mechanical  fraternity,  but  1  had  been  squelched  by  those 
whom  long  experience  should  have  broadened  and  made  con- 
siderate of  a  young  enthusiast;  I  had  been  bitten  by  a  snake 
in  man's  clothing  and  had  become  so  depressed  that  I  had  de- 
veloped a  lack  of  confidence  in  myself  and  in  others.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  am  unable  to  measure  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  council  and  encouragement  given  by  Robert  Quayle  in 
his  addresses  at  various  conventions. 

I  knew  something  about  the  detrimental  effects  of  cylinder 
condensation  and  my  recommendations  to  apply  superheating 
apparatus  had  been  ignored  by  my  superior  officers.  Can  you 
not  appreciate  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  listened  to 
H.  H,  Vaughan  and  Prof.  Endsley?  I  have  wondered  whether 
Mr.  Seley,  Prof.  Goss  and  others  whom  we  juniors  so  admire, 
wasted  as  much  time  in  their  youth  as  I  have  wasted,  and  if 
it  is  possible  for  me  to  acquire  such  a  fund  of  valuable  theory, 
backed  by  practical  experience  or  experiment,  as  they  possess. 
My  attendenee  at  conventions  is  responsible  for  my  deter- 
mination to  attempt  such  heights. 

1  had  studied  air  brake  construction  and  manipulation,  and 
felt  that  1  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of  that  art  until  I 
heard  Walter  V.  Turner,  T.  L.  Burton  and  several  others, 
after  which  I  realized  how  little  I  knew  and  how  intricate  the 
problems  were.  I  appreciated  more  fully  what  a  charming  study 
it  is,  and  1  was  made  proud  of  my  profession  and  determined 
to  get  out  of  the  rear  ranks  if  possible.  No  one  can  listen 
to  our  "Traveling  Engineers"  without  admiration  and  appre- 
ciation of  their  sterling  worth.  Do  not  ask  the  fossil  who  is 
kept  from  drowning  by  being  stuck  in  a  rock ;  ask  the  man  who 
does  things— the  road  foreman— whether  conventions  pay. 
You  may  not  hear  his  answer,  but  you'll  get  a  look  that  will 
reply  in  full  to  your  inquiry. 

Can  anyone  read  the  address  made  by  J.  F.  Deems  at  the 
Master  Mechanics'  convention  in  June,  1907,  while  he  was 
president  of  that  association,  without  emotion  which  enobles, 
or  without  appreciating  the  necessity  for  the  most  thorough 
team  wwk?  I  quote  from  that  address:  "Throughout  all 
time,  all  great  works  have  been  effected  by  earnest  men,  few 


or  many,  brought  together  by  a  common  object  or  a  common 
impulse,"  and  later  in  the  same  address;  "We  may  reach  per- 
fection in  all  these,  in  mechanism,  structure  and  method,  and 
yet  our  bequest  be  a  failure  and  itself  a  burden  unless  we  pro- 
vide that  which  is  paramount,  which  is  over  and  above  the  sum 
total  of  all  this,  and  for  which  even  today  events  throughout 
the  world  are  crying  aloud — the  man."  Mr.  Deems  placed  great 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  the  man  who  is  prepared.  I  believe 
that  even  the  critics  appreciate  that  need;  their  superior  offi- 
cers certainly  do,  and  so  let  us  continue  to  exchange  our  views 
and  generously  share  the  results  of  our  experience,  for  such 
practice  has  increased  our  value  to  our  employers  and  to  the 
public  and  has  assisted  largely  in  making  possible  our 
present  civilization.  To  discontinue  the  conventions  would 
have  the  same  detrimental  effect  on  the  transportation  busi- 
ness as  a  discontinuance  of  church  services  would  have  on 
religion.  Besides,  the  old  adage  about  "all  work  and 
no  play"  is  quite  true  still,  and  many  a  mechanical  department 
man  is  busy  every  long  day,  including  Sundays,  with  the  never 
ceasing  grind,  except  during  convention  week.  Some  fun  and 
relaxation  are  to  be  had  there,  and  even  in  the  pleasure  there  is 
much  profit.  Can  anyone  listen  to  Eugene  Chamberlain  with- 
out being  made  glad ;  and  during  his  exquisite  references  to  the 
ladies,  do  we  not  down  deep  in  our  hearts  make  resolutions 
to  be  more  considerate  of  the  good  wife  or  mother  to  whom 
we  owe  so  much?  I  cannot  understand  why  you  recognize  a 
possibility  for  a  discussion  on  this  subject. 


MACHINING  TANK  WELL  CASTINGS. 
BY   C   E.   PADDACH. 

Although  a  tank  well  requires  little  machine  work,  it  being: 
only  necessary  to  face  the  joint  and  bore  the  hole  for  the  valve 
and  face  the  valve  seat,  yet  it  requires  two  settings  and  is 
such  an  awkward  shape  that  in  doing  this  work  on  the  or- 
dinary lathe   considerable  time   must  be   spent   in  adjusting  it 
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Finishing  Tank  Well  Cattlnga  on  Turret  Head   BoHng  Mill. 

properly.  The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  good  method 
for  machining  tank  wells  on  a  turret  head  boring  mill.  A  mas- 
ter chuck  is  made  of  a  hard  cast  iron  cylinder,  which  is  cut 
^way  at  the  top,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  for  a  ring  of  the 
same  material  that  is  pressed  in.  This  ring  is  provided  with 
set  screws  for  holding  the  tank  well.  The  chuck  is  made  i 
this  way  to  prevent  the  head  of  the  set  a        '    ' 
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ing  too  far  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  chuck,  thus  re- 
ducing the  liability  of  their  catching  in  the  clothing  of  the 
workmen.  The  chuck  is  also  provided  with  slots  in  its  sides, 
so  that  it  may  be  rigidly  clamped  to  the  table  of  the  boring 
mill. 

The  chuck  is  first  clamped  iirmly  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
The  casting  is  placed  in  the  chuck  and  is  adjusted  centrally 
by  the  set  screws.  Two  cutting ,  tools  arc  used  for  facing  the 
casting,  one  for  roughing  and  the  other  for  finishing.  The 
second  operation  is  that  of  boring  out  the  casting  for  the  tank 


Chuck  for  Machining  Tank  Well  Casting*. 

valve:  as  the  hole  is  located  oS  the  centre  of  the  casting  the 
chuck  will  have  to  be  readjusted.  A  boring  tool  and  a  valve 
seating  tool  are  used  for  the  operation.  The  four  tools  for 
the  different  operations  are  placed  in  the  turret  head,  and  when 
once  adjusted  can  be  used  for  a  number  of  castings.  Where 
several  castings  are  to  be  machined  it  will  be  quicker  to  face 
the  joints  of  alt  them  5rst,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  cor- 
rect setting  of  the  chuck,  and  then  bore  out  all  the  valve  seats 
at  the  second  setting. 


COPPER   IN    ENGLISH    LOCOMOTIVEB.* 

Abo):t  13  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  4-cylindcr  pas- 
senger engines  of  the  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  consists  of  brass 
and  copper.  These  locomotives  are  made  with  copper  fireboxes, 
copper  tubes  and  tropper  slaybolts,  the  total  weight  of  the  copper 
being  25,300  lbs.  The  copper  fireboxes  have  a  life  of  10  to 
\6'A  years;  the  fireboxes  of  ihe  older  engines  with  140  Ibg. 
boiler  pressure  gave  a  mileage  as  high  as  500,000  miles;  however, 
an  average  figure  for  seventy  engines  was  found  to  be  310,000 
miles.  On  six-wheel  freight  engines  working  al  IfiO  lbs.  Ihe  aver- 
age life  of  Ihe  copper  firebox  is  eleven  years  with  an  average 
mileage  of  335,000  to  272,000  miles.  These  figures  are  based  on 
records  of  120  locomotives.  The  copper  tube  sheets  usually  re- 
quire renewing  once  during  the  life  of  the  firebox.  An  average 
of  tests  shows  the  strength  of  the  copper  staybolt  to  be  about 
33,200  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  it  has  an  elongation  of  40  per 

The  staybolts  are  made  1  in.  in  diameter  and  have 
eleven  threads  lo  the  inch,  Ihe  center  being  turned  down  below 
the  1"  ttfim  of  the  thread  (o  about  ?^  in.  diameter.  A  com- 
parison of  the  life  of  copper  and  steel  tubes  Is  given  for  a  period 
.of  eight  years.  New  copper  lubes  are  credited  wilh  110,000 
miles,  while  new  steel  tubes  will  run  between  70,000  and  80.000 
miles.  While  Ihe  copper  tubes  are  used  extensively  in  England. 
the  mild  steel  tube  is  Ihe  standard  practice.  The  tests  included 
in  the  specifications  of  copper  boiler  tubes  require  a  tensile 
strength  of  38,100  lbs.  per  sq.  in,,  and  an  elongation  of  25 
per  cent,   in   8  in. 


BENEFITS     DERIVED    FROM     ATTENDING     CONVEN- 
TIONS.' 

BV    GEO.    H.    ROBERTS, 
Machine  Faremin,  Long  Island,  Morcii  Pack  Shops,  N.   V. 

Shop  foremen,  until  within  the  last  few  years,  have  seldom 
had  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  to  see  what  others  are  doing. 
Things  have  changed  and  now  he  may  attend  the  conventions 
and  meet  men  in  his  own  line  of  work  from  all  over  the  country. 
He  can  remain  at  home  and  read  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
ventions in  the  technical  papers,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him 
to  take  the  interest  in  them  or  receive  the  benefits  that  he  would 
by  attendance  at  the  conventions.  If  a  man  does  not  read  or 
come  in  contact  with  other  men  in  his  line  of  work  he  is  liable 
to  become  set  and  labor  under  the  impression  that  he  is  accom- 
plishing the  best  that  can  be  done. 

In  these  days  of  progress  one  must  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
or  find  himself  left  behind,  for  practices  and  methods  consid- 
ered good  today  are  discarded  tomorrow  for  something  better. 
The  conventions  offer  the  foreman  a  solution  for  many  of  his 
troubles;  he  meets  other  men  holding  similar  positions,  and  an 
exchange  of  ideas  is  possible,  from  which  much  benefit  may  be 
derived.  By  becoming  a  member  of  one  or  more  of  the  asso- 
ciations it  will  awaken  a  desire  to  accomplish  something  him- 
self and  not  merely  to  hear  what  others  are  doing. 

Merely  leaving  his  troubles  at  the  shop  and  attending  the  con- 
vention will  do  him  more  good  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  coun- 
try :  in  fact,  a  little  trip  as  a  rule  docs  any  one  a  great  deal  of 
good ;  a  change  of  scene  will  do  wonders  towards  health  and 
happiness  to  persons  confined  to  the  same  scenes  day  in  and  day 
out  A  farmer  whose  wife  had  been  taken  to  an  asylum  was 
questioned  as  to  the  reason  and  replied  :  "I  don't  see  why  she 
should  have  gone  crazy,  for  she  hasn't  been  out  of  that  kitchen 
for  nigh  on  twenty  years." 

There  is  a  general  feeling  of  good  fellowship  at  the  conven- 
tions, all  being  ready  to  discuss  a  point  or  something  new  in 
the  shape  of  a  machine  or  appliance.  The  exhibits,  especially  at 
the  Master  Mechanics'  and  Master  Car  Builders'  conventions, 
are  very  instructive,  as  practically  all  the  latest  developments  in 
machines  and  railway  appliances  are  exhibited,  with  able  men 
to  explain  and  demonstrate  them.  The  work  accomplished  by  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association  is  world  renowned.  By  hav' 
ing  M.  C.  B.  standards,  it  is  possible  for  a  New  England  freight 
■car  to  travel  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  return  wilhoul 
being  held  up  for  a  journal  box,  brass,  drawbar  or  a  pair  of 
wheels.    A  few  years  ago  this  was  impossible. 

The  large  railway  systems  have  adopted  standard  locomotives 
to  permit  of  equaliiing  the  power  from  one  line  to  another ;  this 
would  be  practically  impossible  if  each  line  had  its  own  designs 
regardless  of  the  other  parts  of  the  system.  If  this  has  paid, 
it  certainly  must  pay  to  have  the  various  foremen  and  higher 
officers  meet  to  discuss  and  decide  on  the  best  methods  for  im- 
portant operations  in  the  shop. 

The  social  side  must  not  be  overlooked,  for  at  most  of  the 
conventions  delightful  programs  are  prepared  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  members  and  their  families,  making  it  a  pleasant 
event  to  look  forward  to  each  year.  The  conventions  broaden  a 
man  socially  and  mentally,  keep  him  up  to  date,  and  are  an  in- 
centive for  liim  to  achieve  greater  things. 


An  Atlantic  type  locomotive  has  been  designed  by  Dugal 
Drummond,  chief  locomotive  engineer  of  the  London  &  North- 
western, which  is  capable  of  hauling  a  heavy  passenger  train  of 
13  coaches  at  a  rate  of  over  60  miles  an  hour.  Five  of  these 
engines  are  being  built  at  Ihe  Eastleigh  works.  They  are  in- 
tended for  fast  passenger  traffic  between  Waterloo,  England, 
and  Bournemouth. 


■From  a  paper  read  before  tbe  Inilitulc  of  Mt 
Hu^es.  chiff  mechanieal  engineer,    Lancashire  & 
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BY    WH.    HALL,t 
Cencnl   Forenun.  Cbicago  &   Nonh   Wcslirn,    EKanabi.   Mich. 

I  look  on  the  annual  conventions  as  a  purely  business  propo- 
sition. I  expect  to  attend  the  meetings  and  to  be  just  as  faith- 
ful as  if  I  were  in  the  shop.  Attendance  at  the  conventions 
has  broadened  my  sphere  of  usefulness  to  my  company  and 
myself.  Too  many  men  look  upon  the  annual  convention  as  a 
holiday,  or  a  chance  to  have  a  good  time ;  such  men  had  better 
stay  at  home.  In  fact,  if  the  plans  proposed  by  the  executive 
committee  for  next  year  are  carried  out,  each  one  who  leaves  his 
home  shop,  ostensibly  to  attend  the  convention,  had  better  put  in 
an  appearance  at  each  session,  for  his  superior  officer  will  be 
in  3  position  to  know  of  his  attendance  or  non-attendance. 

The  General  Foremen's  Association  is  looked  upon  by  some 
as  somewhat  of  a  labor  organization,  and  they  are  afraid  that  if 
they  join  they  will  jeopardize  their  positions.  At  least,  I  judge 
this  from  some  replies  I  have  received  from  foremen  who  have 
been  invited  to  join  the  association.  If  these  men  will  attend 
one  of  the  conventions,  they  will  soon  find  out  that  it  is  an 
organization  of  wide-awake  men  who  are  seeking  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  companies  employing  them ;  their  own  inter- 
eats  are  of  a  secondary  consideration.  Again,  some  are  egotisti- 
cal and  have  an  idea  that  they  have  nothing  to  learn  by  attending 
visiting  other  shops.  Let  these  men  come  to 
s  and  learn  how   little  they  do  know. 

Attendance  at  ihe  annual  conventions,  and  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  the  exhibits  is  a  iirst-ctass  school  of  instruction  for 
the  foremea  Here  they  will  see  things  and  hear  views  ex- 
pressed that  they  never  dreamed  of,  nor  in  a  great  many  in- 
stances would  see  or  hear  of  by  staying  at  home  a  lifetime. 
Nothing  tends  to  depreciate  a  man's  worth,  both  to  himself  an<t 
the  company  employing  him,  more  than  being  compelled  to  stay 
in  his  home  shop  and  not  come  in  contact  with  those  engaged  in 
the  same  or  similar  pursuits  in  other  shops.  1  feel  better  in 
every  respect  after  each  convention,  and  I  return  to  my  shop 
with  more  vim  and  vigor,  and  with  a  firm  determination  to 
improve  upon  some  one  thing,  at  least.  I  cannot  always  do  as 
my  inclinations  would  lead  me,  but  1  do  the  best  I  can  under 
existing  conditions,  and  my  company  is  the  gainer;  I  lose  noth- 
ing, for  my   mind   is  broadened. 

The  daily  grind  sometimes  becomes  monotonous,  but  these 
yearly  visits  to  the  conventions,  with  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
different  manufacturing  establishments,  is  an  inspiration.  If  it 
does  not  have  this  effect,  the  foreman  is  a  dead  letter,  and  is  in 
the  wrong  place.  A  great  many  people,  unable  to  travel  but 
anxious  to  know  more  of  what  this  world  of  ours  contains, 
and  what  it  is  doing  outside  of  their  own  contracted  sphere, 
consider  the  next  best  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  attend  lec- 
tures given  by  Burton  Holmes  and  others.  Those  who  are  un- 
able to  visit  other  shops  should  at  least  attend  the  annual  con- 
ventions; and  not  only  learn  what  others  are  doing,  but  tell 
what  they  are  doing  themselves.  If  a  foreman  intends  to  be 
a  live  wire,  and  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  he  should  attend  Ihe 
conventions.  The  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  subscribe  for  good 
technical  papers,  and  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on 
around  him. 

When  I  was  employed  in  Chicago,  I  attended  the  weekly 
meetings  of  our  foremen,  and  it  was  always  my  ambition  to  be 
a  little  ahead  of  the  game.  Attendance  at  the  General  Foremen's 
conventions  acts  as  a  great  inspiration  and  a  desire  to  be  doing 
as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  other  fellow.  By  making  a 
visit  to  another  shop.  1  accidentally  learned  of  the  idea  of  weld- 
ing locomotive  frames  with  oil  without  removing  the  frame;  on 
my  return  home,  I  reported  my  find  to  my  superior,  and  we  put 


the  new  scheme  into  practice  at  the  lirst  opportunity  we  had,  and 
with  good  results,  M  my  first  attendance  at  the  General  Fore- 
men's convention,  1  saw  frames  welded  by  thermit,  and  at  once 
realized  how  far  ahead  this  process  was.  We  adopted  the 
thermit  welding  with  excellent  results. 

The  more  remote  a  man's  shop  is  from  headquarters,  the  more 
good  the  attendance  at  the  convention  will  do  him.  I  have 
learned  of  various  shop  kinks  that  have  not  been  published  so 
far,  and  which  I  intend  to  install  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
My  knowledge  of  shop  methods  has  also  been  increased  since 
the  last  convention.  It  has  taught  me  to  take  a  more  active 
interest  in  devising  means  of  arriving  at  the  daily  cost  for  re- 
, pairs.  I  have  gained  new  ideas  of  specializing  work.  I  also 
learned  how  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  shop  by  the  intro- 
duction of  good  shop  kinks  and  the  adoption  of  the  best  methods 
of  handling  the  work. 


ADJUSTABLE    HORSE    FOR    PLANING    MILL. 

BY  F.  W.  BENTLEY,  JR., 
ChiciiD  »  Noilli  Wcilern,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 

An  adjustable  horse  for  use  in  a  planing  mill  should  be  easy  of 
adjustment  and  at  the  same  time  stiff  and  rigid.  In  most  cases 
one  of  these  qualities  is  sacrificed  to  secure  the  other.  The  ac- 
companying   drawing    and    photograph    illustrate    a    device    that 
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Adjuitalile   Horte  for  Planing   Mill. 


possesses  both  of  these  requirements  and  has  given  good  satis- 
faction. The  legs  are  made  of  oak  and  each  pair  is  rigidly  tied 
together  by  the  J/^-in.  horizontal  rods  and  by  the  diagonal  braces, 
as  shown.    The  lower  ends  of  the  legs  are  fitted  with  sharp  iron 
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points,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  slipping.  The  4-in. 
wooden  roller  is  held  in  place  by  the  H-in.  pins.  There  are  no 
set  screws  to  work  loose  and  no  unreliable  dogs  to  unlock  and 
allow  the  load  to  drop.  It  may  be  instantly  set  up  and  because 
of  the  extent  of  its  base  remains  rigid  under  the  load,  regardless 
of  any  tendency  to  tip  as  the  load  is  pulled  forward  or  backwards 
over  the  roller. 


TANDEM  CYLINDER  PENUMATIC  JACK. 

A  new  type  of  pneumatic  jack  shown  in  tile  accompanying 
illustration  is  made  by  the  Pneumatic  Jack  Company,  Louisville, 
Ky.  It  is  of  unique  construction,  in  that  it  has  a  tandem  cylinder 
arrangement,  which  provides  double  lifting  power.  It  is  de- 
signed   in    a    compact    manner,    which    makes    it    convenient    to 


handle. 
The 


simple  and  may  be  readily  understood  by 
referring  to  the  illustration.  The  pans  A  are  pressed  steel 
cylinders  into  which  the  boiler  steel  pistons  B  fit.  The  pistons 
are  screwed  to  the  same  piston  rod  or  plunger  D,  which  is  made 
of  cold  rolled  steel  shafting,  and  are  lacked  to  it  by  H  in.  spring 
colter  pins.  The  center  of  this  rod  has  a  J4  in.  hole  running 
part  way  through  it,  which  conducts  the  air  from  the  hose  con- 
nection F  to  the  underside  of  the  pistons  through  the  ports  G. 
Leather  washers  C,  of  the  Westinghouse  standard,  are  fastened 
to  each  of  the  piston  heads,  and  are  forced  against  the  sides  of 


Tandem  Pneumatic  Jack. 

the  cylinders  by  expansion  rings,  forming  .lir  tight  joint.  A 
cover  £  is  placed  over  the  lower  cylinder  and  gives  additional 
stiffness  to  both  the  walls  of  that  cylinder  and  the  base  of  the 
upper  cylinder.  The  six  holes  shown  near  the  top  of  each 
cylinder  are  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  air  when  the  pis- 
ton has  traveled  above  them,  thus  preventing  the  rupturing  of 
the  cylinders. 

These  jacks  are  made  in  12  in.  and  18  in,  sizes.  The  12  in, 
jack,  weighing  58  lbs.,  is  used  for  raising  c;irs  when  renewing 
the  journal  brasses,  for  pressing  in  side  rod  bushings  with  the 
rods  in  place,  and  is  also  of  value  in  general  shop  work. 
The  18  in.  jack  is  built  for  work  in  the  car  shop,  engine-house 
and  general  yard  work.  It  weighs  250  lbs.,  and  is  provided 
with  a  detachable  truck,  which  permits  it  being  handled  by  one 
man.  The  jacks  may  be  handled  by  inexperienced  workmen 
and  their  parts  are  standardized  so  that  any  broken  part  may 
readily  be  replaced. 


BLUE  PRINT  AN0«0OK  HOLDER. 

The  machinist  is  often  handicapped  by  having  to  use  crumpled 
and  dirty  blue  prints.  Where  prints  arc  used  repeatedly  they 
soon  become  too  soiled  to  read,  especially  where  they  are  handled 
by  the  workman  and  laid  down  with  his  oily  tools.  To  overcome 
this  a  blue  print  holder  has  been  designed  ami  patented  by  R.  H. 
Smith,  instructor  in  the  mechanical  laboratories  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  It  consists  of  a  rod  which 
holds  the  brackets  for  the  blue  print,  and  also,  as  shown  in  the 
illustration,  a  bracket  for  a  book.  The  lower  bracket  for  the 
blue  print  is  held  to  the  rod  by  a  thumb  screw  and  the  top 
bracket  is  free  to  move  up  or  down.  The  illustration  shows 
the  way  in  which  a  mounted  print  is  held.  When  the  print  is 
not  mounted  the  bottom  bracket  is  raised  and  the  top  of  the 
sheet  is  held  between  the  upper  and  lower  brackets,  the  upper 
one  holding  the  print  by  the  pros.'iire  exerted  by  its  weight 

The  book  holder  is  adjustable  on  the  rcid  and  is  made  with 
the  customary  shelf,  having  a  lip  on  the  bottom  edge  to  hold 
the  book.  To  prevent  the  book  from  becoming  soiled  and  also 
to  keep  it  open,  a  celluloid  cover,  fixed  in  a  weighted  hinge,  is 
swung  down  over  the  pages,  the  weight  of  the  hinge  being  suf- 
ficient  to   keep  the   pages   fiat.     About   75   of   these   combination 


Blu«  Print  and  Book  Hoidar. 

blue  print  and  book  holders  have  been  installed  in  the  me- 
chanical laboratories  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. In  cases  where  it  is  inconvenient  to  fasten  the  rod' to  a 
bench  it  may  be  held  in  an  arm  extending  tut  from  the  bed  of 
a  machine.  The  device  keeps  the  blue  print  or  book  always 
open  before  the  operator,  out  of  his  way,  am'  always  ready  for 
reference  in  a  place  where  it  may  easily  be  read.  It  is  sold  by 
the  Industrial  F.ducation  Book  Company 
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The  Southern  Railway  is  to  introduce  telephones  for  train 
despatching  on  its  hne  between  Chattanooga  and  Knoxville, 
in   miles. 

Uniformed  maids  are  now  employed  on  the  ferry  steamers  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  crossing  San  Francisco  Bay.  Many  of  the 
principal   stations  of  the   Southern  Pacific  have  maids  in  attend- 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  the  Charleston  &  Western 
Carohna  on  Novemher  1  began  using  their  new  freight  yard  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Augusta,  Ga.  About  $80,000  has  been  spent 
in  the  building  and  fitting  of  this  yard. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  from  the 
Western  Electric  Company  telephone  and  selector  equipment 
for  five  new  train  despatching  circuits.  These  installations  will 
increase  the  mileage  of  telephone  train  wires  on  (hat  ruad  from 
1,100  miles  to  1.850  miles. 

There  are  now  enrolled  in  the  educational  bureau  of  the 
Illinois  Central  3,200  employees  of  that  road,  and  9,000  lessons 
and  pamphlets  hasc  been  sent  out  to  students  since  the  bureau 
was  started.  Besides  this  number  over  500  students  in  the 
station  and  traffic  courses  have  received  their  first  lesson. 

The  government  of  Canada,  under  the  new  niintsters,  is  ex- 
pected to  provide  for  two  railway  commissions,  dividing  the  do- 
minion into  two  districts — an  eastern  and  a  western.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  new  board  will  probably  be  at  Winnipeg,  while  the 
commission   for   the  eastern  district  will  be  at  Ottawa,   as  now. 

Memi>ers  of  (he  boilcrmakers'  and  sheet-ironworkers'  unions 
at  the  Schenectady  shops  of  the  American  Locomotive  Company 
went  out  on  strike  last  week  Thursday,  because  the  company 
called  upon  them  to  work  on  30  engines,  ordered  about  two 
months  ago,  for  the  New  York  Central,  the  reason  being  that 
the  boilermakers  of  the  Central  are  on  strike.  An  officer  of 
tiie  works  said  that  other  men  would  be  secured  to  lake  up  the 
work  which  the  strikers  dropped. 

)n  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  who  were 
1  October  25  or  consider  themselves  perma- 
nently out  of  the  service  of  the  road  have  not  relumed.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  federation  of  shop  employees  on  that  road 
say  their  members  will  strike  unless  their  demands  are  settled 
through  the  system  federation  and  the  company  has  refused  to 
deal  with  the  federation.  Shop  employees  on  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  have  asked  officers  of  the  road  for  a  conference  with 
representatives  of  the  federation,  but  it  has  not  l>een  granted. 
Shopmen  on  the  Rock  Island  have  rejected  the  offer  of  the 
company  to  make  certain  changes  in  working  conditions  with- 
out  any  wage  concessions. 

Steps  are  being  taken  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  to  or- 
ganize a  safety  bureau  which  will  provide  for  systematic  watch- 
fulness in  all  departments  of  the  road  to  prevent  accidental  per- 
sonal injuries  to  employees  and  patrons.  A  managing  or  central 
committee,  composed  of  the  following  officers  of  the  road,  has 
been  appointed;  Hiram  J.  Slifer,  general  manager;  J.  G.  Neuf- 
fer,  superintendent  of  motive  power ;  L.  C.  Fritch,  chief  engineer ; 
G.  O,  Perkins,  superintendent  of  telegraph  ;  Dr.  G.  N,  Wassom, 
surgeon,  and  J,   H,   .Ambruster,  chairman  educational  committee. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  making  plans,  it  is  said,  to  make  a 
model  railway  employees'  town  at  Silver  Grove,  on  the  tine 
of  its  road.  13  miles  cast  of  Cincinnati,  The  Silver  Grove 
Land  &  Building  Co,  has  been  chartered  in  Kentucky,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000.  to  carry  out  the  work.  The  directors  of  the 
new  company  include  the  following  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  officers; 
G.  W.  Stevens,  president;  D.  Axtell,  first  vice-president;  E.  W. 
Grice,  general  manager;  G,  B.  Wall,  assistant  to  the  president, 
and  J.  P.  Stevens,  general  superintendent,  E,  G,  Finnall  and 
M.  Galvin,  real  estate  dealers  of  Covington.  Ky,,  are  also  di- 
rectors. 

The  suit  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  test  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  "full-crew"  law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  heard  by  the  eounty  court  at  Harrisburg  October  27-28. 
Trainmasters  and  other  officers  of  the  road  testified  that  the  law 


Striking  c 


was  unnecessary  and  unduly  expensive.  The  brotherhoods 
brought  to  the  court  25  of  their  members,  ten  of  whottl  gave 
testimony  as  to  the  situation  on  four  of  the  principal  roads  of 
the  State,  some  of  the  men  being  employees  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, They  told  what  various  duties  were  required  of  train- 
men, and  claimed  that  because  of  the  requirements,  thfi  full  crew 
law  was  just  and  necessary.  It  was  said  that  the  Pennsylvania 
had  reduced  the  size  of  certain  train  crews  when  the  law  went 
into  effect. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  Station 
Agents'  Association,  which  was  organized  last  June  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  local  agents  nearer  together,  was  held  at  St. 
Paul,  on  the  Northern  division,  September  23,  when  32  officers 
and  agents  were  present.  Agents  of  the  Western  division  met 
on  October  14  at  Clarion,  Iowa,  42  agents  being  present,  and  the 
third  meeting  was  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  October  21. 
when  agents  of  the  Southern  division  met  to  organize  their  local 
association.  Bi-monthly  meetings  are  to  be  held  on  each  division 
with  occasional  general  meetings.  At  the  gatherings  on  the 
three  divisions  mentioned,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  business 
meeting,  the  agents  were  met  by  train  and  yard  employees  of 
the  division  and  all  joined  in  a  dinner  and  entertainment  pro- 
vided by  the  superintendent. 

M.  C.  B.  Temporary  Car  Coupler. 

The  secretary  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  an- 
nounces that  the  temporary  car  coupler,  which  was  submitted 
to  letter  ballot,  has  been  approved  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  association.  At  the  convention,  in  June, 
(he  committee  on  coupler  and  draft  equipment  Was  instructed 
to  prepare  a  design  for  a  temporary  coupler  to  provide  the 
necessary  end  clearance  required  by  the  new  safety  appliance 
standards.  This  was  to  be  referred  (o  the  executive  Commit- 
tee as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  it  met  with  the  approval  of  that 
committee  was  to  be  submitted  to  letter  ballot.  An  abstract 
of  the  report  of  the  coupler  and  draft  committee,  which  was 
approved  by  the  executive  committee,  and  which  has  been 
acted  upon  favorably  by  the  members  of  the  association,  is 
as  follows; 

The  committee  has  carefully  considered  the  data  and  rec- 
ommendations received  in  reply  to  a  circular  which  was  ient 
(o  the  members  of  the  association,  and  after  a  thorough  dis- 
ciis^iion  has  unanimously  agreed  that  it  would  be  inadvis- 
able to  establish  more  than  one  M,  C.  B,  temporary  cotipler 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  end  clearance  required  hy  hiw 
r^n  existing  cars.  The  amount  the  head  should  be  lengthened 
between  the  coupling  face  and  striking  horn  was  considered 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  cars  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  the  amount  the  head  could  be  lengthened  without 
materially  impairing  the  strength  of  the  present  design  of 
coupler,  as  well  as  the  effect  on  the  car  construction.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  head  he  lengthened  3  in. 
between  the  coupling  face  of  the  knuckle  and  the  striking 
horn  of  the  coupler,  making  this  dimension  12J4  in,  for  the 
temporary  coupler.  This  will  take  care  of  82.S  per  cent,  of 
the  number  of  cars  reported  requiring  additional  end  clear- 
ance, and  covers  80,1  per  cent,  of  the  recommendations  sub- 
mitted   by   the   members   of   the   association   replying   to   the 

As  the  present  M.  C.  B.  standards  do  not  cover  the  detail 
design  of  the  coupler  head,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  add 
a  note  to  Sheet  M.  C.  B.  23,  reading  as  follows;  "I2V4  in. 
for  M.  C.  B.  temporary  coupler";  this  note  to  be  placed  above 
the  present  note  shown  on  the  plan  view  of  the  coupler  heads, 
reading  as  follows:  "9'/i  in.  on  all  new  types  after  January, 
1909,"  and  suitable  reference  made  in  text. 

It  should  be  understood  that  if  the  temporary  coupler, 
which  provides  3  in.  additional  end  clearance,  is  adopted,  cars 
used  in  interchange  which  cannot  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
required  end  clearance  by  applying  this  temporary  coupler 
must  be  trhanged,  for  if  railways  would  piirclHise-  tempdrery 
couplers  of  different  lengths  t\>^r}\  (Ha,^  fe commended  a  chaotic 
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condition  would  result  in  repairs,  and  the  end  clearance  re- 
quired by  law  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  foreign  rail- 
ways on  the  cars  in  question,  which  would  not  be  true  if  all 
roads  owning  cars  requiring  additional  end  clearance  would 
confine  themselves  to  the  one  temporary  standard,  which  it  will 
be  necessary  for  all  roads  to  carry  in  stock  in  order  to  make 
proper  repairs  to  foreign  cars  while  on  their  lines.  For  this 
reason  the  committee  recommends  that  the  letters  "T.  S." 
(standing  for  Temporary  Standard),  in  addition  to  the  letters 
"M.  C.  B.,"  be  stamped  on  the  slightly  raised  plate  or  flat 
surface  now  cast  on  the  head.  It  is  understood  that  the  tem- 
porary coupler  must  comply  with  all  the  specifications  and 
tests  of  the  M.  C.  B.  Association. 

With  the  view  of  avoiding  an  increased  number  of  new 
designs  of  couplers  and  thus  increasing  the  number  of  parts, 
such  as  knuckles,  locks,  etc.,  that  must  be  carried  in  stock 
for  repairs,  the  committee  feels  that  the  parts  of  the  standard 
couplers  now  in  use  on  the  various  roads  should  be  main- 
tained interchangeable  in  the  new  temporary  coupler.  The 
committee  on  coupler  and  draft  equipment  was  Instructed  lo 
design  one  standard  coupler,  and  it  is  now  engaged  upon  this 
work,  and  until  such  time  as  the  committee  is  able  to  report 
to  the  convention  it  is  inadvisable  to  make  any  changes  in 
the  present  designs  of  couplers,  with  the  exception  of 
strengthening  parts  that  can  be  done  without  affecting  inter' 
changeability. 

Loyal  Foremen  on  the  Southern  Pacific. 

When  the  strike  of  shop  employees  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
was  called,  the  foremen  of  the  motive  power  and  the  car  shops 
were  ordered  to  go  out.  Those  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  showed 
thwr  loyalty  to  the  company  by  refusing  to  do  so,  and  on  Oc- 
tober IS  sent  the  following  communication  to  the  local  advisory 
board  of  the  Federation  of  shop  employees  at  Los  Angeles : 

We,  the  undersigned  foremen  of  the  motive  power  and  the  car 
department,  make  reply  to  your  letter  of  October  14,  addressed  to 
the  foremen  of  the  Harriman  lines,  calling  us  out  on  that  date,  re- 
ceived by  special  messenger.  We  were,  to  say  the  least,  surprised 
to  receive  this  summons.  We  were  surprised  because  your  officers 
presumed  to  dictate  our  policy,  although  we  are  not  members  of 
your  association,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  show  alle- 
giance. We  have  had  no  hand  in  forming  your  association,  and 
have  never  been  invited  to  participate  in  your  counsels  and  were 
denied  the  privilege  of  voting.  This  is,  therefore,  "taxation  with- 
out representation."  As  men  of  honor  and  having  been  chosen 
foremen,  and  thus  accepted  official  positions,  we  are  in  duty  bound 
to  support  the  company  as  officers,  the  same  as  we  would  be  bound 
by  the  laws  of  nations  and  humanity,  were  we  officers  of  a  ship 
disabled.  This  would  be  our  duly  no  matter  what  our  sentiments 
might  be,  or  where  our  sympathies  might  lie.  You  expect  and 
urge  loyalty;  we  would  be  remiss  in  the  loyalty  we  owe  the  com- 
pany we  are  serving  as  officers  were  we  to  leave  our  posts.  That 
being  our  conJlusion,  we  are  firm  in  our  determination  to  continue 
in  the  service.  We  hope  this  will  clearly  define  our  duty  as  we 
see  it,  and  that  it  will  be  accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given. 
Yours  truly,  W.  F.  Merry,  general  foreman  of  the  locomotive  de- 
partment; G,  A.  Reichert,  general  boilermaker  foreman;  E.  K. 
Winnett,  assistant  general  boilermaker  foreman;  R,  Enright,  fore- 
man pipe  fitter;  A.  Whitaker,  carpenter  foreman;  John  H.  Craw- 
ford, air  brake  foreman;  James  F.  Nolan,  roundhouse  foreman; 
S,  S.  Huntley,  foreman  copper  shop;  A.  P.  Neff,  machine  fore- 
man; F.  K  Cowan,  foreman  blacksmith;  G.  E.  Avan,  foreman 
bricklayer ;  E.  K.  Sergei,  chief  electrician ;  H.  B.  Wilson,  foreman 
of  the  truck  builders  in  the  general  shop;  G.  E.  Carpenter,  fore- 
man of  the  truck  builders  in  the  roundhouse;  Thomas  Nash,  out- 
side foreman ;  H.  Neville,  toolroom  foreman ;  D.  Adamson,  gang 
foreman;  H.  R.  Dixon,  night  roundhouse  foreman;  C.  C.  Ream, 
machine  foreman ;  George  H.  Goodwin,  general  gang  foreman ; 
James  Burchill,  gang  foreman;  C.  B.  Felt,  air  brake  foreman; 
George  Latham,  rod  foreman ;  C.  T.  Hawkins,  assistant  blacksmith 
foreman;  Charles  J.  Humphreys,  injector  bench  foreman;  John 
Sorenson,  general  foreman  of  the  car  department ;  A.  G.  Saunders, 
assistant  general  foreman  of  the  car  department;  C.  M.  Littleton, 
mill  foreman;  Ernest  A.  Hammond,  assistant  car  foreman;  H,  A. 
Nelson,  assistant  car  foreman;  M.  F,  Nightingall,  assistant  fore- 
man; A.  H.  Seevers,  assistant  foreman;  John  A.  Parkhurst,  as- 
ahtant  foreman ;  Berry  L  Isbell,  assistant  painter  foreman ;  James 


Humphreys,  car  foreman;  F.  H.  Oldenburg,  assistant  car  fore- 
man ;  J.  R.  Dwyer,  upholsterer  foreman ;  Alfred  Way,  foreman  of 
air  brake  repairs ;  M.  W.  McClean,  foreman  of  the  plating  de- 
partment ;  Robert  Dreaper,  foreman  of  the  car  department  tin  sbop ; 
W.  D.  Zietz,  foreman  of  steel  car  repairs;  J.  B.  Augustus, 
foreman  of  freight  car  repairs;  John  Kaler,  foreman  of  air 
brakes;  S,  S.  Washburn,  assistant  foreman  of  the  car  shop; 
William  Leflcrt,  foreman  of  the  trimmers;  J.  H.  Cooke,  foreman 
of  the  coach  shop;  G.  Mortensen,  foreman  cabinet  maker;  C.  H. 
Marshall,  foreman  painter ;  S.  A.  Crumrine,  foreman  of  sand  car 
repairs;  William  O.  White,  traveling  car  inspector;  A.  R.  Valen- 
tine, car  foreman;  H.  S.  Papenfuss,  assistant  foreman;  W.  F. 
Phillips,  assistant  foreman;  W.  B.  Johnson,  foreman;  D.  K. 
Murray,  foreman;  N.  Freeman,  assistant  foreman;  C  F.  Allen, 
wrecking  foreman;  H.  W.  Sherlock,  assistant  foreman;  A.  Cross, 
foreman;  A.  M.  Foster,  assistant  foreman;  W.  H.  McPherson, 
foreman;  E.  P.  Howe,  foreman. 


"The  Tranaportatlon  Tax." 

We  have  of  late  heard  a  good  deal  referring  to  the  railway 
earnings  of  the  country  as  a  tax  on  the  people.  Taking  the  total 
earnings  for  the. year  ending  June  30,  1911  ($2,700,232,308),  it 
is  claimed  that  such  was  a  tax  of  $35  on  each  individual ;  $140 
per  family,  and  an  impost,  or  tax,  of  $5  per  acre  on  all  the  im- 
proved land  in  the  United  States. 

To  speak  of  the  cost  of  transportation  as  a  tax  is  as  ridiculous 
as  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  food  or  clothing,  or  the  rental  cost  of 
a  house  as  a  tax  on  the  people.  In  the  complex  organization  of 
modern  society  every  person  contributes  to  the  welfare  of  prac- 
tically every  other  person.  It  would  be  as  sane  to  speak  of  the 
farmer  levying  a  tax  on  each  American  family  for  the  food  he 
furnished  them.  The  farmer  and  the  railway  each  perform  a 
service  of  value  to  the  consumer;  the  one  in  producing,  the 
other  in  bringing  to  him  the  articles  required  by  him ;  and  they 
are  equally  worthy  of  compensation  for  the  service  performed. 

The  report  of  the  operations  of  the'  railways  of  the  United 
States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909,  shows : 

ToUl  Earninra  %2.Al9a99.t3» 

Number  of  £nplov«a  1.S02.823 

TouJ    Waga    Fiid t9M.323,e»4 

Avenge  per  Emplaree (617 

The  census  report  just  published  on  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  1909,  is  as  follows: 

ToUl  Vdue  of  FrodneU t20,672,DSZ,000 

Number  of  Emploveei 7,«>5.1I3 

Total    Waia   Paid    M,»5.6I],000 

Average  per  Employee f 590 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  the  value  of  all  farm  products  for  the  year  1910 
lo  be  $8,926,000,000, 

If  the  allegation  of  the  writers  and  public  speakers  referred 
to  is  correct,  it  would  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  value  of  farm 
products  and  the  value  of  manufactured  goods  is  also  a  tax  on 
the  people,  and  the  statement  would  read  as  follows: 

Tut  Per 
Tax  Per  Improred 
Family.       Acn. 

Railroad  Earnings  12.419,299.638  $124         *S.07 

Value  of  Manufactured  Ftoducts.   20.672,052.000         1,056         43.30 
Value  of  Farm  ProducK 8,926,000.000  456         1B.70 

A  great  part  of  the  tonnage  carried  by  the  railways  went  into 
the  manufacturing  industries  and  building  trades,  benefiting 
millions  of  people,  who  could  not  have  made  their  living  wiilmiit 
the  aid  of  the  railway,  which  institution  is  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  doing  its  part  in  the  social  and  industrial  fabric. — 
From  a  circular  issued  by  J.  F.  Holden,  rw-prendenf  of  the 
Kansas  City  Southern. 

The  Southern   Pacific  Train  de   Luxe. 

The  Southern  Pacific  announces  that  its  fast  excess-fare  trSin 
between  New  Orleans  and  San  Francisco  will  make  its  first 
trip  from  New  Orleans  December  4,  and  from  San  Francisco 
December  5,  It  will  make  close  connections  with  the  fastest 
eastern  trains  at  New  Orleans,  and  also  with  Southern  Pa- 
cific steamships  in  both  directions  between  New  Orleans  and 
New  York.  It  will  be  run  twice  a  week.  The  cars  will  be  new 
all  steel  Pullmans.  They  will  be  named  after  the  steamships 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,    There  will  b^six  cariiilfcai^  train. 
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a  dynamo  baggage  car,  a  diner,  three  sleeping  cars,  each  con- 
taining ten  sections,  two  compartments  and  one  drawing  room, 
and  one  observation-smoking  car.  The  trains  will  have  stenog- 
rapher, barber  shop,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  etc.  They  will 
bave  electric  lights  and  fans  throughout.  Telephone  connection 
will  be  established  with  the  trains  at  the  stations  in  New  Or- 
leans and  San  Francisco.  The  schedules  will  be  approximately 
as  follows:  Leave  New  Orleans,  12:30  p.  m.  Mondays  and 
Thursdays;  arrive  at  Los  Angeles  9:1S  p.  m.  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  and  San  Francisco  at  11:00  a.  m.  Thursdays  and 
Sundays.  The  run  to  Los  Angeles  will  be  made  in  58  hours 
4S  minutes,  and  to  San  Francisco  in  72  hours  30  minutes.  The 
train  will  leave  San  Francisco  at  6:30  p.  m.  Tuesdays  and  Satur- 
days, arrive  at  Los  Angeles  at  8:30  a.  m.  Wednesdays  and  Sun- 
days, and  arrive  at  New  Orleans  at  7:20  p.  m.  Fridays  and 
Tuesdays.  The  run  from  San  Francisco  to  New  Orleans  will 
be  made  in  70  hours  and  50  minutes,  and  from  Los  Angeles  to 
New  Orleans  in  56  hours  and  50  minutes.  This  will  effect  a 
saving  to  passengers  of  over  24  hours  in  each  direction,  as  com- 
pared with  other  trains.  The  extra  fare  will  be  ten  dollars. 
Stops  for  passengers  will  be  made  at  Houston,  San  Antonio, 
El  Paso,  Tucson,  Maricopa,  Phoenix,  Yuma,  Colton  (for  River- 
side, San  Bernardino,  etc.),  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  Paso 
Robles,  Castroville  (for  Del  Monte),  Pajaro  (for  Santa  Cruz), 
San  Jose  and  San  Francisco. 

The  railway  commission  of  Texas  has  raised  objection  to  the 
charging  of  extra  fares  oa  these  trains  in  Texas.  It  is  under- 
stood that  to  meet  this  condition  passengers  desiring  to  use  the 
trains  locally  in  Texas  will  be  required  to  buy  a  certificate  au- 
thorizing them  to  ride  on  them. 

Chicago  Subway  Commliaion't  Report. 
The  Chicago  Subway  Commission  appointed  about  three 
months  ago  by  Mayor  Harrison  to  investigate  feasible  plans  for 
building  passenger  subways  in  Chicago,  presented  a  report  to 
the  committee  on  local  transportation  of  the  city  council  on 
Tuesday  morning  last,  October  31.  It  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  prepare  detailed  working  plans  of  the  subway  before  authoriza- 
tion is  secured  from  the  council,  and  the  present  reports  included 
only  such  estimates  of  costs  as  were  necessary  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  various  routes  proposed.  The  commission  reported 
that  of  all  the  plans  presented  by  former  investigating  bodies 
and  engineers  who  have  worked  on  this  problem  there  are  none 
which  seem  to  fill  the  conditions,  and  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  disregard  practically  all  data  gathered  in  the  past  a.:d  begin 
another  complete  investigation.  Considerable  data  has  been 
secured  concerning  the  capacities  of  existing  local  transportation 
lines  and  the  members  of  the  commission  have  visited  other  cities 
to  study  the  building  and  operation  of  subways.  The  routes 
proposed  are  two  to  connect  with  the  present  elevated  roads 
and  two  for  surface  street  cars.  One  double  track  subway  is  pro- 
posed to  connect  the  Northwestern  and  Metropolitan  elevated 
lines,  beginning  at  Wells  and  North  Water  streets,  running  cast 
in  North  Water,  south  in  Slate  and  west  in  Harrison,  to  a 
connection  with  the  Metropolitan  near  Halsted  and  Pearce 
avenue.  A  second  subway  would  connect  the  South  Side  and 
Oak  Park  elevated  lines,  beginning  near  Fourteenth  street,  be- 
tween State  and  Wabash,  running  north  in  Slate,  west  in 
Randolph  and  north  in  Green,  to  a  connection  with  the  Oak 
Park  line.  These  two  routes  would  occupy  a  four-track  sub- 
way in  State  street,  allowing  space  for  transfer  stations.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  commission  that  express  elevated 
trains  should  be  operated  through  these  subways,  the  local 
trains  either  continuing  to  use  the  present  union  loop,  or 
the  present  stub  terminals,  or  modified  loops  joining  the 
present  stub  terminals.  The  present  capacity  of  the  elevated 
lines  is  estimated  at  622  cars  an  hour  on  the  loop  and  293  in 
Ihc  Stub  terminals,  a  total  of  915  cars.  The  commission  esti- 
mates that  in  the  subways  1,600  express  cars  could  be  run 
per  hour,  and  the  modified  stub  terminals  an  equal  number 
of  local  cars,  a  total  of  3,200  cars  an  hour.  The  estimated 
cost  of  these  two  subways  with  the  necessary  changes  to 
existing  elevated  structures  and  all  incidental  expenses  is 
given  as  $9,812,000,  The  first  subway  for  surface  carswould 
form  a  connection  between  the  north  and  southwest  sides  of 
the  city,  beginning  at  the  north  portal  of  the  present  La 
Salle  street  river  tunnel  and  running  south  in  La  Salle,  east 
in  Adams,  south  in  Dearborn,  and  west  in  Jackson,  to  a  point 


near  Des  Plaines  street,  where  it  would  rise  to  the  surface. 
The  second  surface-car  subway  would  connect  the  south  and 
northwest  sides  of  the  city  by  a  line  beginning  near  Sixteenth 
street  and  running  north  in  Dearborn,  west  in  Washington, 
under  the  river  in  the  present  Washington  street  tunnel,  and 
terminating  at  the  Clinton  street  portal  of  that  tunnel.  These 
two  routes  are  parallel  in  a  four-track  subway  for  one  block 
on  Dearborn  street  between  Adams  and  Jackson,  where 
transfer  stations  could  be  provided.  The  present  capacity  of 
surface  car  loops  in  the  business  district  is  estimated  at  1,037 
cars  an  hour,  and  of  the  subway  720  cars  an  hour.  The  cost  of 
these  two  routes  is  given  as  $9,328,000.  The  commission 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  building  a  subway  for  surface  cars 
which  would  cost  practically  the  same  amount  as  the  routes 
proposed  for  elevated  cars,  and  would  have  a  very  much 
smaller  capacity.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  plans 
made  are  so  arranged  that  if  this  subway  were  built  for  sur- 
face cars,  it  could  be  used  later  for  additional  elevated  cars 
or  as  a  link  in  future  through  rapid  transit  subways.  The 
plans  outlined  involve  the  building  of  3.93  miles  of  double 
track  subway  and  about  one  mite  of  four-track  subway.  The 
plans  made  by  the  commission  call  for  high  level  subways 
throughout,  except  where  it  is  necessary  to  dip  below  a  cross 
line  to  avoid  grade  crossings.  The  top  of  the  proposed  sub- 
way would  be  about  3  ft.  below  the  street  level  and  the  bot- 
tom would  clear  the  present  Illinois  (freight)  tunnels  by  13 
or  14  feet.  The  commission  estimates  that  the  subway  out- 
lined in  the  present  plan  could  be  built  in  three  years.  The 
members  of  the  commission  are:  John  Ericson,  E.  C,  Shank- 
land  and  J.  J.  Reynolds. 

The  Steel  Corporation's  Third  Quarter. 
The  quarterly  statement  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration for  the  three  months  ended  September  30  shows 
that  the  total  net  earnings,  after  deducting  all  expenses  inci- 
dent to  operations,  includmg  those  tor  ordinary  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  plants,  and  interest  on  bonds,  also  fixed 
charges  of  subsidiary  companies,  were  $29,522,725.  This  was 
better  than  was  expected,  even  by  the  most  optimistic,  who 
thought  that  $28,000,000  would  not  be  exceeded,.  During  the 
second  quarter  of  1911,  $28,108,520  was  earned,  and  during  the 
first  quarter,  $23,519,203,  In  the  last  quarter  of  1910.  $25,990.- 
978  was  earned,  as  compared  with  $37,365,187  for  the  third 
quarter  of  last  year.  The  largest  earnings  ever  reported  at 
the  end  of  a  September  quarter  were  $43,804,285.  in  1907, 
The  earnings  for  July,  191!,  were  $8,750,467,  as  compared  with 
$10,710,145  in  August,  and  $10,062,113  in  September.  For  the 
nine  months  ended  September  30,  19U.  the  earnings  have 
been  $81,150,448,  a  decrease  of  $34,002,575,  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

A  Distant  View. 

That  distance  gives  accuracy  of  perspective  often  impossible  to 
near-by  observers  is  an  old  truth  often  illustrated.  One  of  the 
best  criticism  on  American  railway  affairs  that  we  ever  printed 
was  dated  in  Nova  Zembla,  Last  week  we  received  the  follow- 
ing. "Hong  Chang"  is  not  familiar  to  us;  but  by  a  little  exercise 
of  the  imagination  we  can  discern  the  water  mark  "H"  in  the 
letter,  so  it  must  be  genuine, 

"HoNC  Chang,  China,  October  25,  1911. 
"To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

"We  are  very  much  interested,  here  in  China,  in  the  question 
of  state  ownership  of  railways. 

"In  investigating  this  matter,  I  find  in  the  book  entitled 
Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  Slates,  issued  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  under  the  heading  'Summary  of 
Railway  Mileage  Owned  in  the  United  States  by  States  and 
Territories,'  234.799,4  miles  so  owned. 

"On  further  examination  of  the  book,  this  appears  to  be  the 
total  mileage  of  ^11  railways  in  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
other  mention  of  state  ownership  in  this  large  book. 

"Do  1  correctly  understand  from  this  thai  all  the  railway 
mileage  in  the  United  States  is  owned  by  the  states  and  tcrri- 

We  think  our  correspondent  is  in  error.  Our  understanding  is 
that  there  is  in  this  country  a  larRe  mileaee  of  railways  still 
owned  by  the  stockholders  of  the  |5^|l|wmf^cojj(@^50[i^  to  a 
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reasonable  extent,  operated  by  tlieir  representatives.  This 
theory  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  in  our  copy  of  the  book 
referred  to,  there  is  a  comma  after  "United  Stales."  It  is  com- 
forting to  think  that  in  sptte  of  alt  the  great  responsibilities  rest- 
ing on  the  shoulders  oi  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  it 
still  tinds  time  to  put  in  a  comma  where  a  comma  is  due  and  so, 
literally  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  save  the  railways  from  govern- 
ment ownership.  As  we  reach  this  point  in  our  cogitations  we 
notice  the  date  on  the  letter.  Realty,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that 
it  got  here  from  China  so  soon.  The  time  elapsed  between  the 
dale  of  its  mailing  and  its  receipt  in  this  office  was  short;  as 
short,  for  instance,  as  the  time  the  mail  takes  to  get  here  fronj  the 
office  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Relations  between 
Railroads. 

The  Suit  Against  the  Steel  Corporation. 

Dissolution  of  the  United  Stales  Steel  Corpor;itii  n  and  its  sub- 
sidiary companies  has  been  asked  for  by  the  government  in  a 
suit  filed  in  the  United  Stales  Circuit  Court  in  New  Jersey.  The 
petition  charges  that  the  Steel  Corporation  is  an  illegal  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade  and  therefore  prohibited  by  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law  of  July  2,  1890. 

The  petition  itself  consists  of  ninety-three  printed  pages  in 
which  there  is  set  forth  in  considerable  detail  the  condition  of 
the  iron  and  steel  trade  prior  and  subsequent  to  ihe  formation 
of  the  United  States  Sleel  Corporation.  It  is  charged  that  the 
illegal  monopolies  complained  of  have  been  brought  about  by  a 
series  of  combinations  and  mergers  in  which  the  steel  interests 
of  the  country  were  brought  under  one  general  control.  Further 
than  this  it  is  charged  that  by  a  series  of  interlacing  directorates 
the  great  business  interests  of  the  country  with  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  as  the  dominant  factor  have  been 
brought  under  one  influence  to  crush  out  competition,  maintain 
prices  and  control  the  steel  and  other  business  of  the  United 
States.    The  specific  relief  asked  for  is: 

1.  To  order,  adjudge  and  decree  that  the  combination  and  con- 
spiracies and  monopoli/aticns  of  trade  and  commerce  herein- 
before described  are  unlawful  and  that  all  acts  done  or  to  be 
done  to  carry  out  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  are  in  violation 
of  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
tect the  trade  and  commerce  against  unlawful  restraint  and 
monopolies." 

2.  That  the  defendants  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  and 
the  officers,  directors,  stockholders  and  agents  of  the  defendant 
corporation  and  of  each  and  every  one  of  them  be  perpetually 
enjoined  from  doing  any  act  in  pursuance  of  or  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  the  same. 

3.  That  the  United  States  Sleel  Corporation  in  and  of  itself, 
as  tvell  as  each  and  all  of  the  elements  composing  it,  whether 
separate  or  individual,  whether  considered  collectively  or  sepa- 
rately, be  decreed  to  be  illegal  and  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  an 
attempt  to  monopolize  and  a  monopolization  within  the  first 
and  second  sections  of  said  act  of  Congress  of  July  2.  1890,  and 
that  it  be  dissolved. 

4.  That  each  and  ail  of  the  said  constituent  or  subordinate 
companies  shown,  as  aforesaid,  to  have  been  combined  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce  and  in  monopolization  of  trade  or  com- 
merce within  the  meaning  of  the  anti-trust  act.  each  in  and  of 
itself,  as  well  as  each  and  all  the  elements  composing  each  re- 
spectively, whether  considered  collectively  or  separately,  be  de- 
creed to  be  illegal  and  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  as  an  attempt 
to  monopolize  and  a  roonopoliiation  within  the  first  and  second 
sectinns  of  said  act  and  that  each  be  dissolved. 

5-  That  the  holding  of  stock  by  any  one  of  the  defendant  cor- 
porations in  another  of  the  defendant  corporations  under  the 
circumstances  shown  be  declared  illegal,  and  that  each  of  them 
be  enjoined  from  continuing  to  hold  or  own  such  shares  and 
from  exercising  any  right  in  connection  therewith. 

6.  That  the  said  several  defendant  corporations  shown  as  afore- 
said to  be  constituents  or  subsidiaries  of  the  United  Suites  Steel 
Corporation  be  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  declaring  or  paying 
any  dividend  to  the  said  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  or  to 
anv  person  or  corporatinn  for  its  use. 

7.  That  it  be  decreed  that  the  several  individvial  defendants 
combined  each  with  other  persons  and  corporations  to  re- 
strain trade  and  commerce,  and  to  attempt  to  monopolize,  and 
in  monopolizing  within  the  first  and  second  sections  of  said  act 
and  that  each  of  them  be  enjoined  from  continuing  to  carry  out 


the  purposes  of  any  of  the  above  described  combinations  and 
conspiracies  and  attempts  to  restrain  commerce  and  trade,  or  to 
monopolize  any  part  of  commerce  and  trade  among  the  states  and 
with  foreign  nations, 

8.  That  such  orders  and  decrees  be  made  in  respect  of  the 
stock  issued  under  the  several  combinations  aforesaid  as  shall 
be  in  accordance  with  equity  and  good  conscience  and  that  such 
disposition  be  made  of  the  said  various  properties  as  shall  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  the  said  anti-trust  act. 

9.  That  the  said  lease  entered  into  as  aforesaid  by  the  Great 
Northern  interests  and  the  Great  Western  Mining  Company  be 
decreed  to  be  illegal,  in  resfraint  of  trade  and  commerce,  an  at- 
tempt to  monopolize  and  a  monopolization  within  the  first  and 
second  sections  of  said  act  and  that  the  same  be  now  cancelled. 

10.  The  United  States  also  prays  for  such  other  and  further 
relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require  and  the  court  may 
deem  proper  in  the  premises. 

Chinese  Minister  Dismissed. 

The  Chinese  minister  of  posts  and  communications,  Sheng 
Hsuan-Huai.  who  negotiated  the  foreign  loan  for  the  national 
railways,  was  dismissed  from  oflice  October  26  by  the  Peking 
government,  in  accordance  with  the  demand  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Opposition  to  his  railway  and  reform  plans 
is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  rebellion  in  China.  He  was 
considered  by  foreign  representatives  to  be  the  strongest  man 
in  the  Chinese  cabinet.  Tang  Shao  Yi,  who  formerly  held 
the  position,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy. 

Canadian    Association    of    Passenger   and    Ticket    Agents. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Ticket 
Agents'  Association,  which  has  just  been  held  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  association  to  that 
shown  at  the  head  of  this  paragraph.  The  change  makes  eligi- 
ble to  membership  general,  district  and  traveling  passenger 
agents.  Thirty-five  new  members  joined  the  association.  Among 
the  speakers  at  this  meeting  were  Mr.  Callaway,  of  the  Soo 
Line;  Mr.  Cumberland;  Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Grand  Trunk;  Mr. 
Bohreer,  of  the  Mobile  &  Ohio ;  Mr.  Cairns,  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western,  and  Mr.  Pond,  of  the  Soo  Line. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers 
held  November  1,  the  following  papers  were  presented  for  dis- 
cussion:  Some  of  the  Properties  of  Oil-Mixed  Portland  Ce- 
ment Mortar,  by  Logan  Waller  Page,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  and  Rein- 
forced Concrete  Bridge  Across  the  Almendares  River,  Havana, 
Cuba,  by  Eugene  Klapp  and  W.  J.  Douglas,  Am.  Soc.  C.  E, 
The  latter  paper  was  illustrated  with  lantern  slides.  These 
papers  were  printed  in  Proceedings  for  September.  1911. 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 

The  foUoving  Ihl  gh-et  names  of  secrel„ries,  dalis  of  ntxl  or  rfguh' 
nrcfJ.ngt,  and  ptacf,  of  ,n,i<ing. 

An  Brake  Associatiom. -F.   M.  NelLi?,   S3  Slat. 


—A.  G.  Thomasoo,  Bosloii. 

ON  ol'  Ceneial  Passinceii  and  Ticket  Agints.— W.  C 

ark;   next  convFCilion.  .Sealllc,  Wash. 

lOH  OF  Feetgkt   Acents.— R.  O.  Wells,   East   St.   Louii. 

June  1821.  Chicagu. 
..noN    OF    Raihoad    SuPEEiSTEKnESTS.—O.    G.     Feiwr. 
IHK,  Cincinnali,  Ohio;  3d  Friday  of  March  and  Seplembtr. 


Cirew  buiKUnK,  Cincinnali, 
.■Vnnual,  March  17,  DiicflR. 

RTCAN     ELECtmC    RaIU 

5l.,  Niw  York. 
.J  I  CAM  Railway  Assoc 

November    15,    Chic. 
CCAK  Railway  Bhidoe  aho  Building  Association.— C.  A.  LicKty.  C.  t 

N.    VV.,    Chicago,      Neil  annual   convtTilion.   third   wiek   in   Oelober, 

1912,  Ballimoie.  Md. 
mcAH    Railway  ENCiHEEaiua  Associatiok.— E.  H.   Frilch,   Monadi 

Bloi^k.   Chicago;   annual  convention.   March    19-21,    1912.  Chicaga 
is.cAN   Railway   Master  Mechanics'  Association.-- J.  W.  Taylor 


— H.  C.  Donecfcer,  29  W.  J9ih 
lien,  75  Church  St.,  New  York; 
,.  LicKtr.  C.  t 


N.  J. 


.   Chic 


■ion.— O.  T.  Hairoun.  Bloom. 


POB  TtsTiNO  Materials.— Prof.  E.  Marburg.  Univerjii 
ania,    Philadelphia,    Pa. 

■  Of  Civil,   Encikeei-s.- C.  W.  Hunt,   220   W.    S7tb   Si 
1st  an<l   3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  AupiB,   New  Yor 
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Weml 


Park  Kow,  New  York^  2nJ  Tucsda 
EiiCAK    SociErr    or    Mechanical    En gihkeks.— Calvin    W.    Rice,   29    W. 

39ili   Si.,   New  York. 
iocwnoN    OF    Ammican    Railway    Accouhiino   0»fice>s.— C.    G.    Pliil- 

li|».  I4J  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  annua],  June  26,  1912,  QucIkc.  Qu<^. 
lociATioN  OF  Railway  Claim  Agibis.— J.  R.  McSherry,  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi 

cage;  annual  convenlion,   May  22.   1912,   Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
mciATios  OF  Railway  Electbical  ENciNEEkt.— Jos.  A.  AndreuceHi,  C.  & 

N.    W.    Ry.,  Chicago;  annual,   November  6-10,    Chie»8o, 
iOeiATlON   or  Railway  Telecbaph   Supebintendents.— P.   W.   Drew,   U5 

Adams  St.,   Chicago;   annual,  Jun:  24,    1912,   New   York. 

lOCIAI.DN     OF     TsASSPOaiATION     ANO     CaK     AcCOUNTlNO     OfUCEBS.— G.     P. 

Conard,  75  Chuich   St.,  New  York;  Decemtwr   12-U,  Louisville.  Ky. 
iADiAN    Railway    Club.— James    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.:  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
lADIAN    Society   of   Civil    ENniN  ebbs.— Clement   H.    McLeod,    413    Dor- 

chesler  Sl.,   Montreal.  Qu:.;  Thursdays,  Montreal. 
I    l-'oBEHEN's   Association   of    Chicaim.— Aaron    Kline,   841    North    50th 


©raffii"  Kew*. 


The  Ihrough  express  IrLiiiis  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  between 
51.  Paul  and  Seattle,  are  to  be  continued  in  service  throughout 
Ihe  winter.     In   foniitr  years  these   (rains  were  run  only  in  Ihe 


Cour 


r  Ci.i'8, 


d  Man 

-H.    D,   Vousbl,   95   Liberty   St..   New   York 


d  Fri.  in  March,'  May.  Sepi.,  No^„  Buffalo,  irf.  1 

.BS'  Society  of  St.  Paul.— D,  F.  Jurgonsen,   116  Winter  Si 

I,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Pau 

Engineebs'    Society   of   Pennsvlvawja,— E.    R.    Da^er,    Box    704,    Hatri 


t  Monda 


,  Har 


May  15,  I 


...  „p  Westebn  Pennsylvania.- E,   K.  Hiles,  803  Fulion 
Pittsburgh;    isl   and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittshutgh,   Pa. 
Association.- Warren   P.  Taylor,   Richmond,   Va.;   annual 
Juffalo,  N.  Y. 
£BAL    Superintendents'   Association    of    Chicago.— E.    S.    Koller,    226 

W.    Adams  St.,  Chicago;    Wed.   preceding  3d  Tfaurs..   Chicago. 
IBNATIONAL  RAILWAY  CoNCBBSS.— Executive  Committee,  rue  de  Louvain, 

11    llrussels;    1915,    Berlin. 
LBKATIOBAL    RAILWAY    FusL    ASSOCIATION.— D.    B.    Sibasliao,    La    Salle 

St.   Station,  Chicago. 
IKMATIONAL  Railway   Geheial   Foreuen's  Aseociation,— L.   H.   Bryan. 

Brown  Marx  building,  Birmingham.  Ala. 
IBNATIONAL  Railboad  Masiek  Blacesuiihs'  ASSOCIATION  .—A.  L.  Wood- 

wonh,  Lima.  Ohio, 
t  Railway   Club.— W.    B.  Harrison,   Union   Station.   Des  Moines,   la.; 

2d   Friday  in  month,  except  July  and  August,   Des  Moines. 
lEB   Boiler  Makers'  Association.- Harry  D.  Voughl,  95   Liberty  St., 


.   P.    Dan 


:.   &   M.,    Rcadii 
iptember.  1912. 


,    Mass.   Next 


.,.«  -^u^nu  .>~.^ --.. — ,  .D  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  monlb.  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept..   Boston. 
N«w  YOBH  Railroad  Ciui.- H.  D.  Vought,  9S  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in   month,  except   June,   July   and  August,    New  York. 
NoBTHEBN  Railway  Club.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  &  St.  P.,  Uululh.  Win..: 

4tb   Saturday.  Dulutb. 
Ohaha    Railwav    Club.— H.    H.    Maulick,    Barker    Block,    Omaha.    Neb.; 

second  Wednesday. 
Railboad   Club  of   Kansas  Cttv.— C.    Manlove,    1008  Walnut    St.,    Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  City. 
Railway  Clvb   of  Pittsbuboh.— C.   W.  Alleman.  P.   &   L.   E.,   Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4lh  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August.  Pittsburgh. 
Railway   Industbial  Association.— G.   L.   Stewart,   St.   L.    S.   W.   Ry.,   St. 

Louis,   Mo.;  annual.   May   12,   1912,   Kansas  Ciiy,   Mo. 
Railway  Signal  Association.— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

—J.   P.   Murphy,    Box  C,   Collinwood, 

obinson,   Richmond,  Va.;   2d  Monday, 

— L.  C.   Ryan.  C.  & 


Ohio. 
luOND  Railboad  Club.. 
except   June,    July    a 

JMAStEBS'   ANO    MaINTEI 

N.  W.,  Sterling;  Sep 


mber  10,  1912.  Buffalo,  N.  ■ 
B.  W.  Frauenthal.  Union  Station,  St.  Lou 
mh,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Louis. 
lAL  OfficEBS.— C.   Nyquist,  La  Salie   St.   Si 

EH5.— E.  W.   Sandwich.  A. 


Atlanta,  Ga,: 


Southern   Association  of  Car  Shr 

W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery.  Ala, 

itwESTEBN    Railway  Club.— A.   J.   Merrill,   Grant  bldg., 

3d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  March,  May,  July.  Sept.,  Nov..  Atlanta. 

Toledo  Transportation    Club.— J.   G.    Macomber,   Woolson  Spice   Co.,  To. 

kdo.   Ohio;    1st    Saturday,   Toledo. 
TB^FFIC    Cluu    of    Chicago.- Guy    S.    McCabe,    La    Salle   Hotel,    Chicago; 

meelingi  monthly,  Chicago. 
Tbaffic  Club  of  New  York.— C.  A.  Sv^opc,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  last 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aucust,  New  Yorli. 
Traffic  Club  of  PinshfRcii.— D.   L.  Wells,   Erie.  Pillsburgh.  Pa.;   m;et- 

ing*  laonihly,  Piii=bursh. 
Train  DFSPATcnRPs'  AssornTiou  of  America.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave..  Chicago;   annual.  June   18,   1912,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Tbanspobtation    Club   of    Buffalo.— J.    M.    Sells,    Buffalo;    first    Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
Tbanspobtation  Club  of  Detroit.- W.  H.  Hurley,  L.  S.  S  M.  S..  Detroit, 

Mich.;    meetings   monthly. 
Traveling  Enginle.s'  Association.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C,  &  H.  R., 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  August,  I9I2. 
Western  Canada  Railway  Club.— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win. 


cep"t"]fulVBnd""A'ugu'sl?  Chicago! 
|itr,  B.  &  O.,    Baltimore.    Md.; 


The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  this  week  began  its  fourth  annua! 
season  of  agricultural  promotion  by  running  an  educational 
train  over  the  Pittsburgh  and  Conemaugh  divisions.  The  train 
made  a  tour  occupying  three  days,  during  which  time  it  stopped 
at  seventeen  stations. 

The  Business  Men's  League  of  St.  Louis  is  said  to  be  consid- 
ering the  establishment  of  a  package  car  service  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  York  points  on  the  Delaware.  Laclcawanna  &  Western, 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  the  Boston  &  Maine,  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Evidence  regarding  (he  effect  of  the  2-cent  passenger  rates  in 
the  Stales  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio  on  the  interstate  pas- 
senger rates  in  those  States,  is  being  obtained  by  the  Central 
Passenger  Association,  with  a  view  to  testing  the  validity  of 
the  State  laws  enforcing  those  rates. 

Business  men  of  St.  Louis  are  forming  the  St.  Louis-Gulf 
Steel  Barge  Line  Company  to  take  over  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Transportation  Company,  and  run  barges  on  the  Mississippi 
river  between  St.  Louis  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  Robert  H. 
Whitelaw  has  been  elected  president,  and  W.  K.  Kavanaugh, 
vice-president. 

Beginning  November  12,  through  passenger  irains  will  be  run 
from  St.  Louis  and  Memphis  to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco over  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco.  The  route  will  be  from  St.  Louis  or  Mem- 
phis by  the  Frisco  to  Waynoka,  Okla..  and  from  there  west- 
ward over  the  new  Belen  cut-off  of  the  Sanla  Fe,  via  Amarillo 
and  Albuquerque  lo  California. 

The  number  of  colonists  arriving  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  this 
autumn  has  been  greater  than  in  any  former  season.  Re- 
duced fares  were  very  generally  availed  of.  On  October  18 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  took  into  that  city  67 
extra  passenger  cars,  all  well  loaded,  and  the  San  Pedro, 
Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  40  extra  cars.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific took  in  eight  extra  trains. 

The  American  Hawaiian  Steamship  Company  has  let  con- 
tracts for  five  new  freight  steamers,  which  will  make  its  total 
fleet  23  vessels.  This  line,  in  connection  with  the  Tehuante- 
pec  Railway,  carries  freight  between  Pacific  ports  and  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  in  nearly  as  short  a  time  as  that  taken  by  the 
transatlantic  railways.  The  new  vessels  will  be  of  9,000  tons 
each,  which  is  largei  than  any  of  the  present  vessels. 

Two  hundred  prominent  shippers  of  New  England  met  in 
Boston  last  week  and  adopted  a  set  of  resolutions,  to  be  sent 
to  the  American  Railway  Association  and  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  asking  that  the  demurrage  bureau 
in  that  city,  which  was  established  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
mission a  few  months  ago,  be  continued,  and  that  Mr. 
Thomasoti  be  retained  at  the  head  of  it.  These  shippers  also 
ask  for  various  concessions,  including  an  additional  allowance 
of  free  time  for  unloading  certain  kinds  of  freight. 

The  Northwest  Development  League,  St.  Paul,  is  to  run  a 
special  demonstration  train,  starling  November  27,  through  the 
eastern  stales,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  the  people  with 
the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Northwest.  The  train  will 
run  from  St.  Paul  to  Chicago  over  the  Burlington  route,  from 
Chicago  to  New  York  over  the  New  York  Central,  from  New 
York  to  St.  Louis  over  the  Pennsylvania,  and  from  Si.  Louis 
to  St.  Paul  over  the  Burlington,  visiting  all  the  important  cities 
on  the  way  and  covering  a  distance  of  about  5.000  miles.  The 
train  will  consist  of  four  exhibition  cars  containing  farm  prod- 
ucts from  eight  northwestern  states,  one  observation  car,  two 
sleeping  cars,  one  baggage  ear  and  one  diner.  The  train  will 
return  to  St.  Paul  in  time  for  the  Northwestern  Land  Products 
Show,  which  is  to  be  held  in  that  c^if  (f.rc^n^-Re^i^^s  ^^to  23, 
inclusive.  C ' 
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The  American  Express  Company  has  offered  to  put  into 
effect  in  Indiana  its  Michigan  tariffs,  which,  it  is  estimated, 
would  mean  a  reduction  of  approximately  15  per  cent,  in  the 
earnings  of  the  company  on  Indiana  business.  Sepresenta- 
lives  of  the  company  said  if  the  Michigan  schedule  were 
adopted  and  the  present  service  and  business  continued,  it 
would  lose  money,  but  they  expected  to  cut  down  expenses 
to  meet  the  proposed  reduction  and  also  to  g-et  more  busi- 
ness. Accountants  employed  by  the  state  commission  have 
estimated  that  this  company  is  making  an  annual  profit  of 
101.75  per  cent,  on  its  business  in  Indiana,  while  the  assistant 
traffic  manager  of  the  company  submitted  figures  showing 
that  on  its  intrastate  business  it  was  making  a  profit  of  only 
4  per  cent.  The  difference  in  the  percentages  is  due  to  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  working  basis  for  the  compu- 
tations. 

The  second  hearing  at  Chicago  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  in  its  general  investigation  into  rates  on 
wool,  hides  and  pelts  from  western  to  eastern  territory  was 
concluded  on  October  27,  and  the  case  was  opened  at  Boston 
before  C.  A.  Prouty  of  the  commission  on  October  30.  At 
Chicago  representatives  of  St,  Louis  shippers  complained  of 
excessive  difference  between  carload  and  less-than-carload 
rates  from  Texas  points  to  St.  Louis.  Traffic  officers  repre- 
senting all  the  western  lines  were  heard.  Several  statements 
supporting  pending  applications  for  relief  from  the  operation 
«f  the  fourth  section  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  were 
filed,  and  arguments  were  presented  regarding  transit  privi- 
leges and  the  difference  that  should  be  allowed  between 
l>aled  and  sacked  wool  and  between  wool  in  grease  and 
scoured  wool.  At  Boston  the  wool  merchants  claimed  that 
the  rates  on  wool  were  far  in  excess  of  those  for  other  com- 
modities, and  that  there  should  be  a  reduction  which  should 
apply  to  wool,  mohair,  pelts  and  hides.  They  also  protested 
against  the  rates  east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  classed  the 
rates  as  high  as  compared  with  the  rates  to  Chicago  and 
Detroit. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


The  state  railway  commission  of  Indiana  has  filed  at 
Washington  a  complaint  against  the  freight  rates  of  the  Wa- 
bash and  ihe  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  from  Indiana  to 
points  on  the  Missouri  river.  It  is  claimed  that  these  rates 
are  unreasonably  high,  as  compared  with  rates  to  the  same 
destinations  from   Chicago. 

Intervening  petitions,  joining  with  the  petilion  of  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  have  been  filed  with  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  commercial  organizations  of  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  Cincinnati,  Springfield 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  asking  for  a  suspension  of  the  advances  in 
class  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  which  were  filed  by  the  trans- 
continental roads  to  become  effective  November  1. 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  February  28  certain 
proposed  increased  rates  on  apples  over  western  trunk  lines. 
Rates  on  cotton  and  cotton  linlers  proposed  by  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  in  Louisiana,  effective  November  2,  have  been 
suspended  until  March  L  Rates  on  iron  and  steel  products  pro- 
posed to  be  increased  November  6  by  the  Pere  Marquette  and 
connecling   roads  have  been   suspended  until   February  29. 

Hearings  on  a  proposed  advance  of  3  cents  a  ton  in  the  rate 
on  bituminous  coal  from  the  Harrisburg  district,  a  territory  cov- 
ering some  12  miles  in  Saline  County,  III.,  to  Chicago,  the 
traffic  passing  into  Indiana  in  transit,  were  finished  in  Cliicaso 
last  week.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  last  July  to  raise  the  rate  from  fl,02  to 
$1.05  per  ton,  but  the  new  rate  was  suspended  by  the  commission 
pending  a  hearing.  Representatives  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  the  St,  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  and  the  Illi- 
nois Central  testified  in  support  of  the  application  of  the  C.  C. 
C.  &  St.  L.  Evidence  was  also  presented  reeariling  an  increase 
in  rates  on  coal  from  the  same  district  to  Milwaukee,  which  in- 
crease will  take  place  if  the  3-ccnt  advance  to  Chicago  is  allowed 
by  rlic  rimniission. 


this  week  listened  to  long  arguments  in  the 
cases  involving  freight  rates  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  west- 
ward, on  merchandise  imported  from  Europe.  Baltimore 
shippers  are  complaining  because  the  rates  from  that  dly  are 
not  lower  than  those  from  Boston  and  Philadelphia.  The  rates 
from  New  York  are  higher  than  from  any  of  these  other  cities, 
three-fourths  of  all  the  impart  traffic,  according  to  one  of  the 
witnesses,  going  through  New  York.  When  something  was 
said  about  New  York  interests  desiring  delay,  one  of  the  lawyers 
on  the  other  side  observed  that  New  York  had  had  30  years  in 
which  to  prepare  her  case  and  therefore  should  be  ready.  Rep- 
resentatives of  Boston  said  that  while  that  city  was  not  getting 
what  it  ought  to  have,  still  the  tentative  rates  which  have  been 
in  effect  during  the  past  year  would  be  accepted  without  objection. 

Demurrage  on  Car  Held  for  Contlgnee's  Order. 

B.  F.  Rodett  Grocery  Co.  v.  Alabama  Great  Southern.  Opin- 
ion by  the  commission: 

A  carload  of  canned  goods  was  shipped  from  Troutvillc,  Va., 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  under  an  "order-notify"  bill  of  bding. 
Delivering  carrier  placed  the  car  on  its  team  track,  where,  after 
notice,  the  car  was  held  subject  to  consignee's  order.  Under 
such  conditions  the  car  was  liable  to  demurrage  charges  after 
the  lapse  of  24  hours  free  time  allowed  for  recon^gnment  or 
switching  orders.    (21  1.  C.  C.  469.) 

Higher  Cream  Rate*  Refuted. 

Ohio  Allied  Milk  Product  Shippers  v.  Erie.  O^nion  by 
Chairman  Clements: 

Carriers  from  dairying  districts  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  eastward 
to  Pittsburgh,  supplying  domestic  cream  and  condensed  milk  at 
Pittsburgh  and  centralizer  cream  at  various  intermediate  central- 
izers,  have  applied  for  many  years  uniform  rates  to  raw  milk, 
cream,  and  condensed  milk.  By  tariffs  now  under  suspension  it 
is  proposed  to  increase  the  rates  on  cream  and  condensed  milk 
approximately  SO  per  cent,  over  the  present  raw- milk  rates. 
Without  suggesting  any  rule  of  general  application  as  to  the 
relation  that  should  exist  between  the  rates  on  these  respective 
commodities  under  the  varying  conditions  that  may  obtain  in 
different  territories;  it  is  held  that  on  the  particular  facts  and 
conditions  disclosed  by  the  present  record  the  carriers  have 
failed  to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof  cast  upon  them  by  the 
amended  law  to  show  by  competent  evidence  of  justifying  trans- 
portation conditions  throughout  the  territory  affected  that  the 
proposed  increased  rales  are  reasonable  and  just. 

Greater  value  alone  is  not  conclusive  of  the  reasonableness  of 
a  higher  rate  of  freight  on  a  given  article  than  on  another  com- 
modity of  the  same  general  character,  especially  when  all  tht 
incidcnis  of  transportation  thereof  except  value  are  identical  ii. 
the  transportation  of  the  less  valuable  commodity.  (21  I.  C.  C. 
522.)  

Relation  of  Rate*  on  Live  Hog*  and  Hog  Producta. 

T.  .1/.  Siticlair  &■  Co.  v.  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  et  at. 
Opviion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

Complaint  alleges  unjust  discrimination  against  complainant, 
against  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  against  the  commodities,  fresh 
meats,  and  other  packing-house  products  from  slaughtered  hogs, 
in  that  defendants'  charges  for  transportation  of  live  hogs  from 
points  in  Iowa  to  New  York,  Boston,  etc.,  are  lower  than  the 
charges  for  the  transportation  of  the  dressed  meat  and  products 
of  hogs. 

Rates  on  Uve  hogs  west  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  west  of 
Chicago  are  as  a  rule  the  same  as  or  higher  than  the  products 
rates.  On  the  lines  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  east  of 
Chicago,  the  rales  on  the  products  are  higher  than  on  the  live 
hogs,  and  this  fact  is  alleged  to  result  in  unjust  discrimination 
against  the  products.  It  is  alleged  that  defendants  have  under- 
taken 10  establish  and  undertake  to  maintain  commercial  parity 
between  complainant  and  eastern  packers  regardless  of  natural 
conditions,  location,  or  commercial  advantage,  and  without  re- 
gard to  cost  of  service  to  tlie  carriers. 

There  is  competition  between  complainant  and  packers  located 

nt  New  York.  Boston,  etc.,  and  the  defense  here  is  that  the  rates 

complained  of  are  adjusted  to  encourage  commerce.    The  issue 

is  purely  one  of  discrimination.    No  con^lalnt-jf  aiade  as  to  the 
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unreasonableness  of  any  rate  per  se,  and  no  showing  is  tendered 
that  any  rate  is  too  high.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  suggested  by 
complainant  that  the  rates  on  !ive  hogs  to  the  east  be  raised.  The 
commission  is  without  power  to  order  an  increase  in  any  rate. 
Packers  at  Missouri  river  points,  at  Chicago,  New  York,  and  at 
Boston  have  not  been  heard  in  this  proceeding.  There  should  be 
a  definite  relationship  between  the  rates  on  live  hogs  and  on  the 
products  thereof  based  on  transportation  conditions  and  not  on 
commercial  equality,  but  on  the  issues  here  presented  and  in  the 
absence  of  vitally  interested  parlies  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
allegation  that  any  particular  rate  is  unreasonable,  no  finding 
can  here  be  made  as  to  that  relationship. 

In  the  purchase  of  live  animals  as  well  as  in  marketing  the 
several  products  thereof,  there  is  active,  actual,  and  keen  com- 
petition between  the  packers  at  the  Missouri  river  points  and 
those  at  Chicago  and  complainant,  and  it  is  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory against  complainant  for  defendants  to  maintain  a  greater 
spread  between  their  rales  on  cured  meats  in  boxes  and  cured 
meals  in  bulk,  bogs,  or  crates  or  between  cured  meats  in  boxes 
and  fresh  meats,  from  Cedar  Rapids  to  New  York  and  New 
York  rale  points,  or  from  Cedar  Rapids  to  Boston  and  Boston 
rate  points,  than  they  contemporaneously  maintain  in  the  rates 
from  Missouri  river  points,  or  from  Chicago  to  New  York  and 
New  York  rate  points,  and  to  Boston  and  Boston  rate  points. 
(21  I.  C.  C,  490.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


1  the  Canadiai 

The  Indiana  Commission  has  cost  the  state  during  the  past 
liscal  year  $33,358,  and  has  turned  into  the  state  treasury 
$1,919. 

The  Indiana  Commission  has  begun  a  prosecution  of  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  for  a  violation  of 
the  full  crew  law.  in  counting  as  the  member  of  a  train  crew 
a  negro  porter,  who,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  not 
qualified  for  the  train  duties  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  issued  a  notice 
to  all  railway  companies  in  Louisiana  pointing  out  that  it  is 
their  duty,  when  running  passenger  excursions,  to  provide  an 
adequate  number  of  coaches  to  conveniently  accommodate 
the  travel  on  such  trains,  and  that  the  failure  of  a  railway  to 
so  provide  for  its  patrons,  when  reported  to  the  commission, 
will  be  punishable  by  a  tine. 

The  railway  commission  of  Alabama  has  issued  a  supplement 
to  its  freight  classification  requiring  that  stoves,  when  shipped 
in  less  than  carload  lots,  shall  be  crated.  The  president  of  the 
board  of  commissioners,  Mr.  Henderson,  voted  against  the  order, 
holding  that  stoves  can  be  satisfactorily  handled  by  Ihe  railways 
without  putting  the  shippers  to  the  expense  of  providing  crates. 
The  railways  have  been  very  persistent  in  their  demand  that  the 
crating  order  should  be  issued  and  il  is  said  that  they  are  de- 
manding a  similar  order  in  Ihe  states  of  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  Commerce  Court  has  adjourned  sine  die,  after  having 
taken  under  advisement  the  lumber  reparation  cases. 

A  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates,  sus- 
taining  the   federal   safety  appliance   laws,   is   noticed   in   the 

The  Commerce  Court  has  denied  the  petition  of  the  Denver 
Sr  Rio  Grande  et  a!  for  a  temporary  injunction  setting  aside  the 
order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  Salt  Lake 

The  Texas  Supreme  Court  on  October  25  refused  a  writ  of 
error  in  the  Galveston-Houslon  differential  case,  which  was  ap- 
pealed from  the  court  of  civil  appeals  iu  Travis  county.  The 
lower  court  decided  in  favor  of  Galveston  interests  in  Iheir 
ronlention  that  freight  rates  from  inland  Texas  points  to  that 
city  should  be  the  same  as  from  the  inland  points  to  Houston, 
and  that  the  differential  of  6  cents  between  the  rates  to  those 
points  should  be  abolished.  The  stale  supreme  court  now  up- 
htilils  the  decision  of  the  lower  court. 


Hatltttati  (Biiictv9. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 
Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  OITlcera. 

James  Glynn  has  been  appointed  general  attorney  of  the 
Nevada-Cahfornia-Oregon  and  the  Sierra  &  Mohawk,  with  office 
at  Reno,  Nev.,  succeeding  N.  J.  Barry. 

R.  W.  Leonard,  of  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  Commis- 
sion (Canada),  succeeding  S.  N.  Parent,  resigned. 

P.  J.  Flynn,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been  elected  vice-president 
in  charge  of  traffic,  succeeding  B.  D.  Caldwell,  resigned  to  be- 
come president  of  Wells-Fargo  &  Co.,  as  has  already  been 
announced  in   these  columns. 

D.  R.  Burbank,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
New  York,  has  been  elected  secretary.  The  duties  of  secretary, 
have  for  some  time  been  performed  by  Vice-President  A.  G. 
Hackstaff. 

E.  M.  Alvord,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Midland  Valley,  having  resigned,  J,  W.  McLoud,  general  so- 
licitor, has  been  appointed  also  assistant  to  the  president,  with 
office  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  succeeding  Mr.  Alvord. 

As  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  T.  O.  Edwards, 
auditor  of  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  R.  R.  &  S.  S.  Company, 
has  been  appointed  auditor  of  freight  accounts  of  the  Southern 
Pacific,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  In  which  position  he 
succeeds  D.  W.  Horsburgh,  retired  under  the  pension  rules  of 
the  company,  and  the  office  of  assistant  auditor  of  freight  ac- 
counts has  been  abolished.  J.  C.  Vinson  has  been  appointed 
auditor  of  miscellaneous  accounts,  with  office  at  San  Francisco. 
C.  C.  Barry,  recently  appointed  auditor  of  the  Texas  &  New 
Orleans  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the 
Louisiana  lines  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  succeeding  Mr.  Edwards. 

Newman  Erb,  whose  election  as  president  of  the  Minneapolis 
&  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central,  has  already  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  is  best  known  as  a  dealer  in  railways.  In  1903 
Mr  Erb  formed  a  syndicate  to  buy  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton,  which  then  took  over  the  Pere  Marquette,  and  the  two 
roads  were  later  sold  to  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  and  shortly  after 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  Mr.  Erb  was  born  in  1850,  and 
was  educated  in  the  primary  and  high  schools  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1872.  In  1881  he  became  identi- 
fied with  the  construction  of  the  Memphis  extension  of  Ihe 
Kansas  City,  Fort  Scolt  &  Gulf  Railroad,  now  part  of  the  Frisco 
system ;  he  became  a  director  and  was  given  charge  of  its  law 
department  for  Arkansas  and  Tennessee.  He  obtained  the  char- 
ter for  the  Mississippi  river  bridge  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  was 
identified  with  its  construction.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  the  unfinished  Memphis,  Selma  Sr  Brunswick,  which  he 
completed  from  Memphis  lo  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  and  later,  when 
the  road  was  taken  over  by  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Mem- 
phis, he  was  identified  with  its  extension  to  Birmingham,  Ala., 
as  the  Kansas  City,  Memphis  &  Birmingham.  For  a  time  he  was 
a  director  and  had  charge  of  the  law  department  of  the  latter. 
In  1885  he  organized  and  became  president  of  the  Western  Tele- 
graph Comp.iny  and  built  a  connection  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Telegraph  Company,  bringing  that  line  into  Memphis,  In  IPSO 
he  began  to  build  the  Kansas  City,  Wyandotte  &  Northwestern, 
which  he  completed  from  Kansas  City  lo  Virginia,  Neb.,  with 
several  branch  lines ;  he  became  vice-president.  later  president,  and 
subsequently  receiver.  The  property  was  bought  by  Jay  Gniild 
and  is  now  part  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  system.  In  1^92  Mr. 
Erb  removed  to  New  York  and,  acting  for  clients,  b.niighl  the 
Merideu  &  Connecticut  River,  of  which  he  was  made  vice-presi- 
dent, and  which  later  was  absorbed  by  the  New  York  &  .New 
England,  now  part  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  llarifurd. 
In  1896  he  acquired  control  of  the  St.  Lnuis.  Cape  Girardeau  & 
Western  and  several  small  lines  in  soutlieaslcrn  Missouri  and 
northwestern  Arkansas,  which  he  combined,  and  then  headed  a 
syndicate  which  extended  the  line  to  Si.  Louis  and  Mi-npliis, 
Tenn.,  making  the  shortest  lint  between  those  points  on  a  wiitcr 
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level.  He  sold  the  road,  over  600  miles,  to  the  St  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  of  which  it  now  forms  a  part  Two  years  later  Mr. 
Erb  with  F.  H.  Prince,  of  Boston,  formed  a  syndicate  which  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  of  which  he  was  assistant 
to  the  president.  The  same  year  he  formed  a  syndicate  and  ac- 
quired control  of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  but  retired  from  the 
syndicate,  and  in  1908  again  came  into  control  of  that  property, 
sellinR  it  in  1909  to  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Sainte 
Marie.  In  1902  Mr.  Erb  was  appointed  temporary  receiver  of 
the  Chattanooga  Southern,  and  has  been  a  director  of  that  com- 
pany ever  since  its  reorganization.  Recently  he  acquired  full 
control  of  this  property.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Tennessee. 
Alabama  &  Georgia  Railroad,  the  successor  company.  In  1904 
he  came  into  control  of  some  twenty  different  public  service 
corporations  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  1910  Mr. 
Erb  with  his  friends  came  into  control  of  the  Ann  Arbor  Railroad, 
of  which  he  is  chairman  of  the  board.  On  October  9,  1911,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  Minneapolis  S  St  Louis,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Iowa  Central. 

Operating  Offlcera, 


D.  Dale  has  been  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  the  Mis- 
souri &  Louisiana,  with  office  at  Bevier,  Mo.,  succeeding  D.  S. 
Jones,  resigned. 

T.  W,  Cardwell,  trainmaster  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  at  KnoxvJlle, 
succeeding  H.  W.  Brownlie,  deceased. 

E.  Gaynor,  assistant  yardmaster  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Florida  East  Coast,  with  office  at  St  Augustine,  Fla. 

F.  N.  Reynolds,  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western 
at  St.  Paul,  Minni.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
terminals  at  Oelwein,  Iowa,  succeeding  P.  B.  Vermillion,  as- 
signed to  other  duties. 

S.  H.  Barnes,  until  about  two  months  ago  superintendent  of 
the  Denver  &  Rto  Grande  at  Alamosa,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  transportation  of  the  Midland  Valley,  with 
office  at  Muskogee,  Okla.,  a  new  position. 

C.  C.  Riley,  general  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City 
Southern,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  retired,  effective 
November  15,  and  O.  Cornelisen,  superintendent  of  the  Northern 
division,  at  Pittsburg.  Kan.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
with  the  Virginian  Railway  at  Princeton,  Va. 

Edwin  C,  Keenan,  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Lake 
Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been 
appointed  also  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western,  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louisville, 
the  Northern  Ohio,  the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central  and  the 
Zanesville  &  Western,  succeeding  on  the  first  three  roads 
C.  S.  Rhoads;  and  he  will  jointly  represent  all  six  companies 
and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  with  office  at 
Cleveland. 

P,  C.  Allen,  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division  of  the 
Great  Northern  at  Crookston,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Dakota  division,  with  headquarters  at  Grand 
Forks.  N.  D,,  succeeding  M.  H.  Murtha,  assigned  to  other 
duties.  R.  L.  Knebel,  superintendent  of  the  Sionx  City  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  succeeds  Mr,  Allen. 
Jo?.  Lindsay,  trainmaster  at  Great  Falls,  Mont,  succeeds  Mr. 
Knebel.  M,  H.  Murtha  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
terminals  division,  with  headquarters  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
succeeding  S,  J.  O'Gara.  who  has  been  transferred,  as  train- 
master to  the  Dakota  division,  with  headquarters  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D.;  succeeding  P,  C.  Connelly,  granted  indefinite  leave  of  ab- 
sence on  account  of  ill-health.  John  J.  Hess  has  been  appointed 
trainmaster  of  the  Butte  division  at  Great  Falls,  Mont,,  sue- 
seeding  Joseph  Lindsay,  promoted. 

W.  T.  Lcchlider,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  an- 
ncnnced  in  these  columns,  began  railway  work  on  April  1,  1883, 
V  ith  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  as  a  me^enger  at  Mt  Claire,  Bal- 
n  ::iire,    Md,,   and    since    that   time   has   been   in   Ihe   continuous 


service  of  that  company.  After  learning  telegraphy  he  became  a 
.clerk  and  operator  at  Baltimore,  and  in  August,  1885,  was  pro- 
moted to  train  despatcher.  In  1897,  he  was  appointed  a  chief 
clerk  in  the  operating  department,  and  about  three  years  later 
he  was  made  chief  clerk  to  the  general  superintendent  at  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  and  was  promoted  in  November,  1903,  to  assistant  to 
the  general  superintendent  of  transportation,  Mr.  Lechlider  was 
later  appointed  a  special  representative  of  the  general  manager, 
and  in  December,  1910,  was  promoted  to  inspector  of  transpor- 
tation at  Bahimore,  Md.,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  superintendent  as  above. 
Traffic  Officer*. 

Paul  J.  Fischer  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent 
of  the  Wabash,  with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  F,  Beyreiss  has  been  appointed  advertising  agent  of  the 
Queen  &  Crescent,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

G.  B.  Boone  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Angelina  &  N'cches  River,  with  office  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding J.  B.   Chipman,  resigned. 

A.  Traynor.  general  baggage  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  has  had 
his  office  removed  to  Omaha,  Neb. 

E.  L.  Strawser  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  with  office  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  succeeding  H.  G.  Grant,  promoted. 

J.  S,  Wood  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  New  York  City, 
succeeding  R.  K.  Barton,  resigned,  to  go  to  another  company. 

William  Humphreys,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Southern 
Railway  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent, 
with  office  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeding  Walter  Shipley,  promoted. 

Herbert  Thompson  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y, 
and  C.  W.  Clark,  division  freight  agent  at  Buffalo,  has  been 
assigned  to  other  duties  and  his  former  position  has  been 
abolished. 

J.  W.  White  has  been  appointed  a  commercial  agent  of  the 
Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at. Tampa,  Fla.,  suc- 
ceeding George  H.  Robinson,  resigned,  and  John  C.  Lettice  has 
been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  with  office  at  Macon, 
Ga.,  succeeding  J.  T.  Livsey,  transferred. 

George  A.  Cullen,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  pas- 
senger traffic  manager,  with  office  al  New  York,  and  W.  F. 
Griffitts,  chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  department,  has  been  made 
assistant    general   passenger    agent   with    office   at    New    York. 

Frank  J.  Watson,  division  freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
at  Montreal,  Que.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Montreal.  G.  L  Pettigrew,  division  freight 
agent  at  Stratford,  Ont.,  succeeds  Mr.  Watson  and  R.  J.  S. 
Weatherston  succeeds  Mr.  Pettigrew.  James  Waugh  has  been 
appointed  a  commercial  agent  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  succeeding  Allan 
Wallace,  resigned. 

George  H.  Smitton,  general  agent  of  the  Great  Northern  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore.,  succeeding  Archibald  Gray, 
resigned,  to  become  general  freight  agent  of  the  Western  Pa- 
cific. W.  A.  Prinsen,  general  agent  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  has 
been  transferred  to  Minneapolis,  succeeding  Mr.  Smitton,  and 
C.  D,  Thompson,  general  agent  at  Helena,  Mont,,  succeeds  Mr. 
Prinsen. 

James  Stuart,  commercial  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and 
the  International  &  Great  Northern  at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been 
appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  reporting  to  the  assistant  general  freight 
aReni  at  St  Louis.  He  will  look  after  the  solicitation  of  traffic 
in  West  Virginia  and  in  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.  P.  B. 
Doddridge,  traveling  freight  agent  at  St  Louis,  succeeds  Mr 
Stuart  at  Denver. 

John  H.  Crawford,  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  the 
Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed freight  traffic  manager,  with  office  at^ew  York,_ 
ceeding   P.   J.   FIvnn,    who   become?   vi|:«5prRS''kn% * 


J^ew   York,   |uc- 
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general  freight  agent  at  N'ew  Vork,  sutceeds  Mr.  Crawford; 
A.  S.  Learoyd,  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  New  York, 
succeeds  Mr.  Duke;  J.  B.  Keefe.  division  freight  agent  at  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  succeeds  Mr.  Learoyd;  K  C.  Campbell,  commercial  agent 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Keefe,  and  M.  J.  Naughton, 
succeeds  Mr.  Campbell.  See  item  under  Executive,  Financial 
and  Legal  Officers. 

W.  O.  Warthen,  who  was  recently  appointed  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  March  26,  1866,  at  Richmond,  and  was  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  He  began  railway  work  in  September,  18S4,  with 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  and  for  three  years  was  in  the  ac- 
counting department  He  was  then  for  15  years  clerk,  and 
later  chief  clerk  to  the  division  passenger  agent  at  Richmond, 
and  the  following  nine  years  was  district  passenger  agent  at  the 
same  place,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
road. 

Elmer  H.  Wood,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager, 
with  office  at  Omaha,  succeeding  J.  A.  Munroe,  recently  elected 
vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic.  Charles  J,  Lane,  first  as- 
sistant general  freight  agent  at  Omaha,  succeeds  Mr.  Wood  as 
general  freight  agent,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  parts  of  the 
road  except  the  main  line  from  Kansas  City  to  Denver  and 
branch  lines  in  Kansas.  Henry  G.  Kaill,  assistant  general 
freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been 
appointed  general  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at 
Kansas  City,  in  charge  of  the  main  line  from  Kansas  City  to 
Denver  and  branch  lines  in  Kansas. 

H.  K.  McEvoy,  general  agent  in  the  passenger  department  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  at  Chicago,  has. been  appointed  assistant 
genera!  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago.  Mr.  McEvoy 
was  born  in  Chicago  August  29,  1869,  and  finished  his  education 
at  Beloit  College,  Beloit,  Wis.  He  began  railway  work  in  1890 
as  stenographer  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  now 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis,,  and  two  years  later  was  made  a  statistician  with  the  Chi- 
cago &  Northwestern  at  Chicago.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  8:  Alton  in  1896, 
and  in  January,  1910,  was  promoted  to  city  passenger  agent  at 
Chicago.  In  January,  1911,  he  was  made  genera!  agent  in  the 
passenger  department,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
promotion  as  above. 

.Archibald  Gray,  who  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  1863  in 
Argyleshire,  Scotland.  He  received  a  common  school  educa- 
tion and  began  railway  work  as  a  night  baggageman  at  Min- 
neapolis in  1881  with  the  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba, 
now  the  Great  Northern.  All  of  his  railway  experience  until 
the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  on  the  Western  Pacific  had 
been  with  the  Hill  lines.  He  was  in  the  local  freight  office 
at  Minneapolis  for  nine  years  from  1881,  was  in  yard  service 
two  years,  then  local  agent  for  a  year,  and  from  1893  to  1894, 
chief  clerk  in  (he  traffic  department.  In  the  latter  year  he  was 
promoted  to  assistant  general  freight  agent,  which  office  he 
also  held  tor  two  years  at  St.  Paul,  for  nine  years  at  Butte, 
Mont.,  one  year  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  four  years  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  since  April  last  lias  been  at  Portland,  Ore,,  with  the 
title  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent. 

C.  A.  Hayes,  whose  appointment  as  freight  traffic  manager  of 
the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal,  has  been  announced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  on  March  10,  1865,  at  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  and  was  educated  at  Amherst  College,  He  began 
railway  work  in  1882.  and  for  two  years  was  a  clerk  in  the 
freight  accounling  department  of  the  Connecticut  River  Rail- 
road, and  was  then  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  accounting  de- 
partment of  the  Boston  &  Lowell,  these  roads  are  now  a 
part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  From  October.  1887,  to  November, 
1890,  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  office~of  the 
same  road  and  the  Boston  &  Maine.  He  was  then  appointed 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Central  New  England  &  West- 
ern, now  a  part  of  the  Central  New  England,  and  from  June 
to  October  15,  1892,  was  division  freight  agent  of  the  Philadel- 


phia &  Reading,  and  was  then  New  England  agent  of  the  Na- 
tional Despatch  Fast  Freight  Line  until  June,  1896,  when  he 
became  New  England  agent  and  acting  general  manager,  and  in 
July,  1899,  he  was  made  manager  of  the  same  line.  In  April,  1902, 
he  was  appointed  manager  of  the  National  Despatch-Great 
Eastern  line.  Mr.  Hayes  was  appointed  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  in  May,  1903,  and  since  May,  1908, 
was  general   freight  agent  of  the  same  road. 

Engirteerlng  and  Rolling  Stock  Officer*. 
J.  H.  Knowtes.  division  engineer  of  the  Western  Pacific  at 
Elko,  Nev.,  has  been  appointed  bridge  engineer,  with  office  at 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

H.  H.  Hale,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  with  office  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
in  Minnesota  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1871.  He  re- 
ceived a  high  school 
education,  after  which 
he  took  private  courses 
in  mechanics,  and  began 
railway  work  in  1888 
with  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  as  a 
shop  apprentice.  He 
was  later  machinist  on 
the  Chicago,  St.  Paul, 
I  Minneapolis  &  Omaha, 
and  then,  consecutively, 
air  brake  instructor  on 
the  Duluth  &  Iron  Range, 


H.  H.  Hale. 


ehanic  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  Mr.  Hale  next 
went  with  the  Pere  Mar- 
quette as  master  me- 
chanic, and  subsequently 
held  the  same  title  on 
the  Gulf  &  Ship  Island 
and  the  Cincinnati,  Ham- 
ilton &  Da>-ton.  For  some  months  prior  to  his  recent  pro- 
motion he  was  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  latter  road,  doing 
special  work  for  the  Ralston  Steel  Car  Company. 

Harold  B.  Hayes,  whose  appointment  as  master  mechanic  ol 
the  Alabama  Great  Southern,  with  office  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  bom  on  September 
13,  1882,  in  Alabama, 
and  was  educated  at 
Birmingham.  He  began 
railway  work  in  1895  as 
an  apprentice  in  the 
master  mechanic's  office 
of  the  Southern  railway, 
and  in  1900  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  same  ca- 
pacity lo  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Three  years  later  he 
went  to  the  Missouri 
Pacific  as  rotmd  house 
foreman  at  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  and  was  then  ap- 
pointed general  foreman 
of  the  Arkansas  division 
at  McGehet.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  general 
foreman  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  & 
Texas  Pacific,  at  Dan- 
ville, Ky.,  and  was  pro- 
Hsiold  B.  Hayes  moted     to     master     ma- 

chanic  in  November, 
1910,  with  office  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  master  mechanic  of  the 
Alabama  Great  Southern,  as  above  noted. 

L   F,   Stern,   engineer   of  bridges   of  the   Chicago   &   North 
Western,  with  office  at  Chicago,  has  resigned,  and  will  open 
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J.  F.  Deems,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  rolling 
stock  and  machinery,  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  at  New 
York  City,  has  resigned  to  become  president  of  the  Ward  Equip- 
ment Company.      (See  page  929.) 

L.  W.  Smith,  signal  inspector  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  has  been  appointed  signal 
engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  with 
ofHce  at  Tacoma,  Wash. 

J.  F.  Prendergast,  formerly  for  ten  years  master  mechanic  at 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  shops  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  East  Broad  Top  Railroad  & 
Coal  Co.,  also  of  the  Rockhill  Iron  &  Coal  Co,,  with  office  at 
Orbisonia,  Pa. 

Charles  J.  Scudder,  master  mechanic  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  has  resigned  to  iiecome  a  district  boiler  in- 
spector of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  As  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns.  F.  C.  Pickard  has  been  appointed 
master  mechanic  at  Saginaw,  succeeding  Mr.  Scudder. 

W.  C.  Stears,  master  mechanic  of  the  Lima  district  of  the 
Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
pointed master  mechanic  of  the  Indianapolis  and  Springfield  di- 
visions, with  office  at  Moorefkid  (near  Indianapolis),  Ind.,  suc- 
ceeding F.  C.  Pickard,  cesigned  to  go  witli  the  Pere  Marquette. 
J.  R.  Greiner  succeeds  Mr.  Stears. 

Purchasing  Offlcera. 
G.  A.  Hickok  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding A.  L  Miller,  deceased.  J.  M.  Gibbons,  general  store 
keeper  at  Parsons,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  also  tie  and 
timber  agent,  and  J.  H.  Hibben,  fuel  agent  at  Parsons,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  mines  and  fuel  agent. 


OBITUARY. 

C.  J,  Lantry,  a  railway  contractor,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  who 
built  the  Pike's  Peak  Railway,  died  October  26  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  at  the  age  of  48  years. 

Carroll  Wright,  attorney  for  the  Rock  Island  Lines  in  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota,  with  office  at  De  Moines,  Iowa,  died  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo,,  on  October  28. 

L.  W.  Goode.  of  New  York  City,  president  of  the  Cairo  & 
Norfolk,  an  eleven-mile  railway  in  Kentucky,  died  in  the  Parker 
House,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  October  25.  The  newspapers  say  it  was 
a  case  of  suicide.  Mr.  Goode  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  55 
years  old,  and  had  been  interested  in  railway  development  and 
timber  lands  for  many  years. 

W.  A.  Church,  formerly  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Read- 
ing, died  on  October  26  at  his  home  in  Germantown,  Pa.  Mr. 
Church  was  born  February  16,  1834,  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  began 
railway  work  in  1857.  He  was  successively  coal  traffic  account- 
ant, assistant  to  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  and,  to  March, 
I9W,  treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railroad,  and  its 
successor,  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway.  He  was  also 
treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Company, 
and  many  affiliated  companies. 

Isaac  Tillman  Dyer,  since  January,  1905,  superintendent  of 
telegraph  of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with 
office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  died  at  that  place  on  October  25. 
Mr.  Dyer  was  born  August  21,  1860,  at  La  Grange,  Mo.,  and  be- 
gan railway  work  as  operator  and  agent  on  the  St.  Louis,  Keo- 
kuk &  Northwestern,  now  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy. 
He  was  later  operator  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com- 
pany at  Quincy,  lil.,  and  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  In  June.  1887,  he 
was  made  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  the  H.innibal  &  St. 
Joseph  .ind  the  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph  &  Council  Bluffs,  now 
parts  of  the  Burlington,  and  held  that  office  until  the  latter  part 
of  19W,  when  he  went  with  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt 
Lake  as  chief  dcspatcher  and  trainmaster.  On  January  1,  1905, 
he  was  promoted  to  superintendent  of  telegraph  of  that  road 
and  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 
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LOCOMOTIVE   BUILDING. 


The  Wichita  Falls  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  8  loco- 
motives.   This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Virginia  &  Soutbwestexn  has  ordered  an  additional 
mikado  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Portland  Terminal  Company  is  said  to  have  ordered  4 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  This  item 
has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  10  switching  locomotives  from 
the  Montreal  Locomotive  Works  and  10  consolidation  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 

The  New  Orleans  Great  Noktuern  has  ordered  two  lO-whee I 
locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  di- 
mensions of  the  cylinders  will  be  20  in.  x  26  in. ;  the  diameter 
of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  61  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  work- 
ing order  will  be  167,000  lbs. 

The  Canadian  Northern  has  ordered  31  ten-wheel  passenger 
locomotives  and  20  ten-wheel  freight  locomotives  from  the  Mon- 
treal Locomotive  Works.  The  passenger  locomotives  will  have 
22  in.  X  26  in.  cylinders,  63  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working 
order  will  weigh  172,000  lbs.  The  freight  locomotives  will  have 
20  in.  X  24  in.  cylinders,  57  in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working 
order  will  weigh  145,000  lbs. 


CAR  BUILDINQ. 


s  from  the 


The  Canadian  Northern  has  ordered  1,000  box 
Nova  Scotia  Car  Company. 

The  Grand  Trunk  is  negotiating  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  for  2,000  box  cars. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  50  center  sills  for 
the  reinforcement  of  40-ton  cars. 

The  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  has  ordered  3,000  box  cars 
from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Wichita  Falls  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  300  box 
cars.    This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Iroquois  Iron  Company,  South  Chicago.  III.,  is  in  the 
market  for  10  all-sleel  50-ton  coal  cars. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  2.000  all-steel  hopper 
cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Buw-incton  &  Quincy  has  ordered  500  gondola 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Company,  Thurber.  Tex.,  is 
negotiating  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  for  100  gondola 

The  Arms  Palace  Horse  Car  Company.  Chicago,  mentioned 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  20  as  having  ordered  3 
special  horse  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company  has  increased  this 
order  to  6. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  mentioned  in  the  Railjvay  Age  Cagttle 
of  October  27  as  being  in  the  market  for  1,500  composite  gondola 
cars  and  1,000  box  cars,  is  now  also  in  the  market  for  2,000  all- 
steel  gondola  cars. 

The  Pittsburgh  Coal  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  mentioned 
in  the  Railtoay  Age  Ganette  at  October  27  as  being  in  the  market 
for  1,200  coal  cars,  is  in  the  market  for  center  sills  for  1,000  cars, 
but  is  not  considering  buying  any  cars. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazette  of  October  13  as  being  in  the  market  for 
1,000  steel  underframes,  is  now  considering  sending  1,000_  r  ' 
cellaneous  freight  cars  to  car  builders  ti 
in  the  market  for  underframes. 
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The  Illinois  Central  ia  in  the  market  for  ten  60-ft.  postal 
«:ars,  seven  70-fl.  baggage  and  mail  cars,  nine  70-ft.  baggage 
and  smoking  cars,  26  70-ft,  baggage  cars,  four  70-ft,  cafe  and 
coach  cars,  four  70-ft,  parlor  cars,  four  70-ft,  dining  cars,  ten 
70-ft.  chair  cars,  and  40  70-ft,  coaches.  The  cars  will  all  have 
-steel  underframes. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  October  6,  has  ordered  850  gondola  cars  and  300 
liopper  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company.  The  gondola  cars 
will  have  a  capacity  of  50  tons  and  will  weigh  48,400  lbs.  Their 
inside  measurements  will  be  40  ft,  8  in.  long,  8  ft.  9  in.  wide 
,and  2  ft.  6  in,  high.  Their  over-all  measurements  will  be  43  ft, 
long,  10  ft  Ji  in.  wide  and  6  ft,  4>i  in,  high.  The  bodies  will 
"be  of  wood  and  underframes  of  steel.  The  hopper  cars  will  have 
,a  capacity  of  55  tons  and  will  weigh  39fl00  lbs.  Their  inside 
will  be  30  ft  5  in,  long  and  9  fL  6  in.  wide.  Their 
will  be  32  ft.  3  in,  long,  10  ft.  IJi  in. 
wide  and  10  ft,  high.  Both  the  bodies  and  underframes  will  be 
■of  steel.    The  special  equipment  of  these  cars  will  be  as  follows: 

Gondoli.  Hopper, 
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Bol'lm!    lruel[:.',',pf«Kd''or  cast  ilee 
2rike$   Wcsiinshouae. 

Brtke    ■hoS','.'.".V.PuT)burBh. 

Bnraes   M.  C,  B.  atsndicd. 

Couplcn    PitI   for    400.    Lati 

Doors  Drop  end*. 

Door    tmUeoingi.. 

Draft  nesr   WesiioghouK. 

Dun  Kuards  Wood. 

Journal  bom   ...Buckeye  or  Kensini 

Painl   P,  R,  R.  itandard. 

Spring.  Helical. 

Trucks    Diamond. 

■Whetlt Cast  st:el. 


IRON    AND    STEEL. 


The  Cleveland  Short  Line  has  ordered  3,200  tons  of  rails 
iiom  the  Illinois  Steel  Company, 

The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient  has  ordered  2/)00  ti-ns 
of  rails  from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Akron,  Canton  &  Youncstown  has  ordered  550  tons  of 
structural  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  has  ordered  300  tons 
of  bridge  steel  from  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Company. 

The  Oregon  Electric,  Portland,  Ore,,  has  ordered  284  tons 
of  structural  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company,  for  the 
bridge  over  Rock  Creek.  Ore. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania have  awarded  the  contract  for  the  steel  for  the  Hell  Gale 
bridge  to  the  American  Bridge  Company, 

General  Conditions  in  Steel.— Conditions  in  the  steel  in- 
<lustry  show  but  little  change.  Prices  are  still  at  the  same  low 
level  and  orders  are  decreasing.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  pro- 
duction in  October  will  show  a  shrinkage  of  from  5  to  10  per 
cent  compared  with  September  production.  During  the  last  few 
days  the  railways  have  entered  the  equipment  market  more  freely 
than  of  late,  but  orders  for  rails  and  structural  steel  are  almost 
nil. 


FOREIGN     RAILWAY    NOTES. 


The  railway  from  Ilo,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  to  Moquegua,  63 
miles,  has  been  leased  by  the  government  of  Peru  to  the  Peruvian 


n  for  10  years  n 

;ni  railways  of  this  c 


Cor  po  rati 
operated 
pany. 

It  has  been  found  on  the  Rhodensi: 
that  no  wooden  tie  is  absolutely  secu 
creosoled  tics  succumb  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  objectionable 
flavor.  Local  hard  wood,  karri  and  jarrah,  have  failed.  Steel 
ties  used  since  1892,  on  the  other  hand,  are  apparently  little  the 
worse  for  wear. 
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Walter  R,  Burrows  has  resigned  his  position  of  manager 
of  the  railway  department  of  Topping  Brothers,  New  York, 
and  will  make  and  sell  Burrows  jacks  on  his  own  account, 
with  office  at  ISO  Chamber*  street,  New  York.  . 

The  Montreal  Locomotive  Works,  Montreal,  Que,,  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Canadian  Northern  for  one  rotary  snow  plow 
with  tender.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  17  in.  x 
22  in.,  and  the  scoop  wheel  will  have  a  10  ft.  7  in.  cut 

H,  P,  Walden,  purchasing  agent  in  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ment of  the  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  transferred  to 
Pullman,  IH,,  W,  T.  Stewart,  purchasing  agent  of  the  operating 
department,  will  remain  in  Chicago. 

The  Scullin-Gallagher  Ircn  &  Steel'  Company,  St,  Louis,  Mo,, 
has  recently  purchased  three  cranes  with  capacities  of  30  tons,  10 
tons  and  5  tons,  from  the  Alliance  Machine  Company,  Alli- 
ance, Ohio,  and  two  cranes  of  25-  and  10-ton  capacities  from  the 
Niles-Bement-Pond  Company,  New  York,  This  equipment,  to- 
gether with  the  six  new  mold  drying  ovens,  new  core  room  and 
five  ovens,  and  the  extensions  to  the  main  foundry,  annex  and 
chipping  shops  of  its  No.  2  plant,  will  more  than  double  the 
company's  capacity  for  making  miscellaneous  steel  castings.  The 
No.  1  plant,  the  capacity  of  which  was  doubled  less  than  a  year 
ago,  will  continue  to  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  production  of 
steel  castings  for  railway  purposes. 

J.  F,  Deems,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  rolling 
stock  and  machinery  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  has  re- 
signed to  become  president  of  the  Ward  Equipment  Company, 
New  York,  with  office 
in  that  city.  Mr,  Deems 
was  born  at  Browns- 
ville, Pa.,  in  1856.  After 
graduating  from  the 
South  Western  Insti- 
tute of  Pennsylvania 
he  entered  railway  serv- 
ice as  an  apprentice  on 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio. 
He  left  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  to  go  to  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  & 
Quincy  as  machinist  in 
the  shops  at  Beards- 
town,  lit,,  and  after 
eight  months  he  was 
made  gang  foreman  and 
then  roundhouse  fore- 
man. He  was  round- 
house foreman  at  Gales- 
burg,  111,,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Beardstown 
J.  F.  Deema,  as  general  foreman.   He 

was  neKt  made  master 
mechanic  at  Ottumwa,  Icwa,  but  soon  returned,  in  the  same 
capacity  to  Beardstown,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  made 
master  mechanic  at  West  Burlington,  Iowa.  It  was  in  this  capac- 
ity that  he  did  his  most  important  work  on  this  road  by  estab- 
lishing piece  work  on  a  new  basis,  which  spread  over  the  entire 
system.  From  April  1,  1900,  to  June  1,  1901,  he  was  assistant 
superintendent  of  motive  power  at  Burlington,  and  from  June  1, 
1901,  to  March  1,  1902,  he  was  superintendent  of  motive  power 
at  Chicago.  On  March  1,  1902,  he  resigned  his  position  with  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  to  become  general  superintendent 
of  the  Schenectady,  N.  Y,,  plant  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company,  New  York,  In  December,  1902,  he  was  made  general 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  rolling  slock  and  machinery  of 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  with  office  in  New  York,  a  newly 
created  position.  Mr.  Deems  is  a  past -president  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics'  Association,  and  the  keynote  of  his 
presidential  address,  before  that  association  in  1907,  was  the 
necessity  for  the  proper  training  and  development  oi  the  men, 
the  first  to  introduce  modern   apprenticeship. 
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ways  in  the  safety  appliance  conferences  at  Washington.  He  has 
been  president  of  the  Western  Railroad  Club;  president  of  the 
New  York  Railroad  Club;  and  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Railway   Congress. 

The  Ward  Equipment  Company,  which  is  about  three  years 
old,  makes  car  heating  and  ventilating  systems.  This  company 
recently  bought  control  of  the  Economy  Car  Heating  Company, 
owners  of  the  steam  heating  device  described  in  the  Railway 
Age  Gazette  of  October  20,  p.  ?76.  During  Ihe  past  year  ihc 
Ward  company  opened  branch  offices  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Boston. 
Mass.,  and  Chicago. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Wire  Tapes. — The  Keuffel  &  Esser  Company,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
has  published,  in  a  small  circular,  a  price  list  of  its  flat  wire 
tapes  and  band  chains. 

Lock  NuTS.^The  Columbia  Nut  &  Bolt  Company,  Bridgeport, 
Conn,,  has  published  a  small  illustrated  booklet  describing  its 
nut  locks  and  showing  why  they  lock. 

Rock  Drills, — The  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  published  an  88-page,  illustrated  catalog,  describing  in 
detail  its  rock  drills,  air  compressors  and  pile  drivers,  with  the 
pVices  of  each  and  line  drawings  of  the  special  parts. 

Pipe  Threading  Dies.— The  National  Tube  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  has  published  Bulletin  No.  6  on  pipe  threading  dies. 
The  bulletin  is  illustrated  and  gives  an  interesting  discussion  of 
the  prime  requisites  of  a  die  which  will  thread  both  wrought  iron 
and   steel  pipe  with  equally  good  results. 

Buckets. — The  Hayward  Company,  New  York,  manufacturers 
of  buckets  and  digging  machinery,  has  issued  pamphlet  No.  576, 
describing  in  detail  the  new  Hayward  drag  scraper  bucket.  The 
booklet  shows  several  photographs  of  these  buckets  in  operation 
and  gives  an  illustration  and  a  short  description  of  each  part  of 
the  bucket. 

Coal  Washing  PtANTS.^The  Roberts  &  Schaefer  Company, 
Chicago,  has  published  a  42-page  booklet  entitled  Modern  Coal 
Washing  Plants,  in  which  it  illustrates  and  briefly  describes  a 
number  of  complete  coal  washing  plants  which  have  been  in- 
stalled throughout  the  country.  Each  plant  i-  different  from  the 
others,  for  the  company  treats  each  coal  washing  proposition 
individually. 

Universal  Portland  Cement, — The  Universal  Portland 
Cement  Company,  Chicago,  has  published  an  Interesting  booklet 
entitled  The  Manufacture  of  Universal  Portland  Cement,  in 
which  information  is  given  regarding  the  output,  the  raw 
materials  used,  the  operations,  the  sampling,  etc,  at  the  various 
plants.  A  graphic  diagram  is  Included,  showing  the  various 
steps  in  the  manufacturing  operations. 

Curtis  Steam  Turbines.— The  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  484S,  containing  de- 
tailed descriptions  and  illustrations  of  its  horizontal  steam  turbine 
generators  of  from  100  to  1,000  k.  w.  capacity  at  3,600  r.  p.  m„ 
which  is  the- maximum  speed  with  60-cycle,  alternating-current 
generators.  These  units  are  designed  particularly  for  industrial 
and  lighting  plants  requiring  the  economical  generation  of  a 
moderate  amount  of  power. 

Southern  Railway. — The  Land  and  Industrial  Department 
of  the  Southern  Railway  has  issued  the  1911  textile  directory, 
which  gives  a  list  of  the  cotton,  knitting  and  woolen  mills  on 
the  lines  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio.  The 
post  office  address,  name  of  company,  number  of  mills,  number 
of  looms  and  spindles,  and  the  type  of  power  used,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  goods  manufactured,  are  given.  The  1911 
directory  shows  that  there  are  778  textile  mills,  having  8,550,142 
spindles  and  192,882  looms,  situated  on  the  lines  of  the  Southern 
Railway  and  the  Mobile  &  Ohio.  The  Land  and  Industrial  De- 
partment of  the  Southern  has  spent,  and  is  spending,  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  care  in  the  preparation  of  very  full  information 
in  rcgat-d  to  the  advantages  of  milling  sites  in  its  territory,  and 
the  textile  directory  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  publications 
dealing  with  this  subject;  and,  of  course,  in  addition  the  depart- 
ment has  a  great  deal  of  information  which  it  furnishes  free  to 
those  interested. 


N«w  Incorporation*,   8urv«yB,   Etc 

Arizona  Construction  &  Finance  Company. —Incorporated  in 

Arizona  with  $2,000,000  capital,  and  headquarters  at  Phoenix,  to 

construct  an  electric  railway  system;   R.  A.   Lewis,  W.  B.   Barr 

and  S.  D.  Dunlap,  are  directors, 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe, — According  to  press  reports 
this  company  has  under  consideration  plans  for  building  a  180- 
mile  line  from  El  Paso,  Tex.,  east  to  Pecos,  on  the  Pecos  River 
Railroad,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  line  may  eventually  be 
continued  further  east  to  the  Sterling  Gty  branch,  at  Sterling 
City,  an  additional   160  miles. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio. — The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  extensive  betterment  work,  referred  to  in  the  last 
report.  The  more  important  improvements  completed  during  the 
year  include  the  following :  Change  of  line  and  grade  reduction 
Concord,  Pa.,  to  Wilmington,  Del.,  on  the  Philadelphia  division. 
Third  track  on  the  Cumberland  division  between  Cherry  Run, 
W.  Va.,  and  Orleans  Road;  Bond  and  Swanton,  Md.,  Deer  Park 
and  Moutain  Lake  Park ;  Terra  Alta,  W,  Va„  and  Rodemer,  also 
between  West  End  and  Hardman,  a  total  of  44,7  miles.  In 
connection  with  this  work  the  tunnels  at  Everett,  McGuires, 
Rodemer  and  Murray,  were  converted  into  open  cuts,  A  change 
of  grade  and  alinement  between  Mutton,  Md.,  and  Comith,  W. 
Va.,  or  24  miles  was  also  finished,  and  the  third  track  was 
completed  between  Foley  and  Manila,  6.1  miles  on  the  Connells- 
ville  division.  The  Qucmahoning  branch  was  extended  nine 
miles  to  a  connection  with  the  Somerset  &  Cambria  branch  at 
Somerset,  Pa.  Second  track  was  completed  from  Wellsboro, 
Ind.,  to  McCool,  21  miles  on  the  Chicago  division,  including  an 
interlocking  plant  at  Babcock.  The  larger  improvements  now 
under  way  include  the  following :  Second  track  construction  on 
the  Chicago  division  between  Hamler,  Ohio,  and  Holgate; 
Delaware  Bend  and  Mark  Centre,  and  Lapaz  Jimction,  Ind,,  and 
Wellsboro,  35.5  miles.  Grading  is  under  way  for  second  track 
between  Holgate,  Ohio,  and  Midway,  also  between  Cromwell 
and  Milford  Junction,  a  total  of  22  miles.  Third  track  constnic- 
tion  from  Weverton,  Md.,  to  Sandy  Hook ;  Green  Spring,  W.  Va., 
to  Patterson  Creek;  Manila  to  N.  A.  Tower  and  Garrett,  Pa., 
to  Rockwood,  is  now  under  way.  Passing  tracks  and  sidings 
are  being  put  in  at  various  points  on  the  line  between  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  and  East  St,  Louis,  III.  Work  on  the  change  of 
line  and  reduction  of  grade  between  Blaser  and  the  west  end  of 
Kingwood  Tunnel,  about  4  miles,  including  the  construction 
of  a  double  track  tunnel,  4,250  ft,  long,  has  progressed  steadily 
during  the  year,  and  is  about  one-half  done.  The  present  single 
track  line  from  Kingwood  Tunnel,  operated  in  conjunction  with 
this  new  line,  will  provide  three  tracks  and  afford  necessary 
relief,  where  the  movement  of  traffic  has  hitherto  been  much  re- 
stricted. The  construction  of  1.8  mile  of  new  line,  including 
a  double  track  tunnel  4,000-ft.  long  through  the  Allegheny 
mountains,  between  Sand  Patch,  Pa.,  and  Manila,  is  under  way, 
it  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be  finished  by  January,  1913. 
A  new  westbound  freight  classification  yard  is  being  constructed 
at  Brunswick,  Md.,  and  additional  interchange  facilities  with  the 
Cumberland  Valley  Railroad  are  being  constructed  at  Cumbo,  W, 
Va. ;  work  is  also  under  way  on  additional  terminal  yards  and 
facilities  at  Somerset,  Pa,  The  new  east  and  westbound  yards 
at  Chicago  Junction,  Ohio,  have  been  put  in  operation. 

Bartlett  Western.- According  to  press  reports  work  is  now 
under  way  on  an  extension  from  Jarrell,  Tex.,  west  to  Florence. 
12  miles,  and  as  soon  as  this  work  is  finished,  construction  is  to 
be  started  on  an  eastern  extension  from  Bartletl,  about  ISO  miles, 
to  a  connection  with  the  Trinity-Colmesneil  line  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas.  It  is  understood  that  a  line  is  also  to  be  built 
north  from  Florence,  to  a  connection  with  the  Santa  Fe.  C.  J. 
Grainger,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Bartlett. 

Butte,  Boise  &  San  Francisco, — This  company,  which  was  in- 
corporated at  Helena,  Mont.,  will  soon  start  construction  work, 
it  is  said,  from  Butte,  Mont,  southwest  through  Montana  and 
Idaho.  Dr.  W,  H.  Haviland,  Butte,  Mpnt.,  is  intere^ed.  (Sep- 
tember IS,  p.  S43.) 


Butte,  Mpnt.,  is  intereUed. 
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Cm-ifobnia  Roads. — A  preliminary  survey  is  now  being  made 
for  a  lire  from  Dumont,  Cal.,  on  the  Tonopah  &  Tidewater, 
to  the  mines  of  the  Avawatz  Gypsum  Company,  12  miles.  Con- 
struction work  will  not  be  started  until  next  year.  T.  L.  Hender- 
son is  secretary  and  field  manager  of  the  Avawatz  Gypsum  Com- 
pany, Hellman  building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Caufornia  Roads  (Electric).— It  is  understood  thai  an  elec- 
tric line  is  to  be  built  from  a  connection  with  the  Western 
Pacific,  near  Virgilia,  Cal.,  to  Nevis,  about  27  miles.  The  Great 
Western   Power  Company  and  T.   B.   Walker    are  said   to  be 

Plans  are  now  being  made  by  H.  R.  O'Bryan,  it  is  said, 
to  build  from  Del  Monte  Heighlsl  Pacific  Grove,  Cal.,  to  the 
Hot  Springs. 

A  line  is  projected  from  Fresno,  Cal,,  via.  the  Bollard  dis- 
trict,' to  San  Joaquin  river.     J.  C  Forkner,  Fresno,  is  interested. 

Canadian  Northern.— Bids  will  be  asked  for  soon,  it  is  said, 
to  build  an  extension  from  mile  60  to  mile  100  at  Cowichan 
Lake,  Vancouver   Island. 

Premier  Roblin  has  announced  thai  a  direct  railway  from 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Hudson  Bay,  along  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Winnipeg,  will  be  built  soon  by  the  Canadian  Northern  and  the 
government  of  Manitoba  will  give  the  necessary  support  to  in- 


This  company  is  asking  for  an  extension  of  time  to  complete 
the  following  lines:  Quebec,  Que.,  to  Monclon,  N.  B. ;  St. 
Jerome,  Que.,  to  the  Galineau  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  from  the  international  boundary  to  Montreal; 
Toronto,  Ont.,  to  Ottawa;  French  River,  to  Ottawa;  Sud- 
bury to  Port  Arthur,  and  several  branches  in  Northern  On- 
tario. In  western  Canada  the  company  will  ask  for  an  extension 
of  time  to  build  a  number  of  lines  already  authorised. 

Under  the  name  of  the  Canadian  Northern  &  Tunnel  Terminal 
Co.,  application  will  be  made  for  authority  to  construct  a  rail- 
way tunnel  under  Mt.  Royal,  at  Montreal,  Que.  The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  $25X>0O,0OD.  It  is  understood  that  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  will  spend  a  large  sum  of  money  on  improve- 
ment work  around  Montreal,  including  lines  connecting  its 
tracks  with  the  Canadian  Northern  Ontario,  and  the  Canadian 
Northern  Quebec  railways,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Harvard 
Commissioners   of    Montreal.    The   tunnel   will  be   about   three 

Canadian  Roads.— A  charter  has,  it  is  said,  recently  been 
granted  to  D.  J.  McArthur,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  associates, 
to  build  from  Edmonton,  Alberta,  to  Fort  George,  B.  C.  The 
line  is  to  enter  British  Columbia  via  Pine  River  Pass,  north 
of  Yellowhead  Pass,  and  will  be  about  1,000  miles  long.  It  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  and  the  line  open  for 
operation  within  four  years.  Financial  arrangements  have 
been  made. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pucet  Sound. — According  to  press 
reports  a  contract  has  been  given  to  Cochran,  Boynton  &  Co., 
at  $100,000,  for  grading  three  miles  from  Atlas,  Idaho,  to  Coeur 
d'  Aiene,  This  is  the  last  contract  for  grading  on  the  line  from 
Spokane,  Wash,,  to  Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho,  a  previous  contract 
having  been  let  to  A.  C.  Henry,  for  work  as  far  as  Atlas.  It  is 
expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  by  December  15.  S.  P. 
Sawyer  will  be  in  charge  of  the  grading, 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  PAapic— The  report  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  new  lines  were 
constructed  during  the  year,  including  a  single  track  connection, 
1.46  mile  long,  between  a  point  6.55  miles  west  of  Forsyth 
Junction,  Mo.,  on  the  line  leading  from  St.  Louis  to  Kansas 
City  and  a  point  on  the  St.  Louis  Belt  &  Terminal  Railway. 
near  Olivette.  This  enables  the  R,  I.  to  reach  its  terminal 
yards  in  North  St.  Louis,  which  have  been  completed  during  the 
current  fiscal  year,  by  a  shorter  route  than  if  the  trafiic  were 
handled  through  Forsyth  Junction,  This  line  was  put  in  opera- 
tion December  17,  1910.  It  is  laid  with  re-rolled  80-pound  rail 
on  creoscted  lies,  and  ballasted  with  gravel.  Work  is  now  under 
way  on  a  line  between  Carlisle,  la.,  and  Allerton,  67  miles.  The 
line  will  pass  through  valuable  coal  fields.  Industrial  side  tracks 
have  been  constructed  during  the  year  to  six  coal  mines  and  to 
64  private  industries,  a  total  of  70  additional  tracks.  Exten- 
sions were  made  to  one  mine  track  and  31  tracks  to  other  in- 
dustries, making  a  total  of  32  tracks  extended  during  the  year. 


A  large  sum  of  money  was  spent  during  the  year  for  the  con- 
struction of  additions  to  terminals,  and  improved  terminal  facili- 
ties.   J.  B.  Berry,  chief  engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Cleveland  &  Youncstown, — An  ordinance  has  been  introduced 
at  the  meeting  of  the  city  council  of  Cleveland  to  grant  this 
company  a  right-of-way  to  enter  that  city  with  a  four-track  tun- 
nel to  a  new  terminal  station,  to  be  built  at  Ontario  street  and 
Prospect  avenue.  The  company  was  organized  several  months 
ago  to  build  and  operate  a  steam  or  electric  line  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  and  it  was  understood  that  it  would  form  the  connecting 
link  between  Cleveland  and  Youngstown  as  an  extension  of 
the  Youngstown  lines  of  the  Public  Railway  and  Light  Company, 
which  has  recently  secured  control  of  the  Mahoning  valley  lines. 
The  new  company  has  secured  a  right-of-way  through  Cuyahoga, 
Geauga,  Portage,  Trumbull  -and  Mahoning  counties.  J,  P,  Wil- 
son, president,  J,  T,  Harrington,  vice-president  and  Judge  N.  C 
Deford,  treasurer, 

CuYL'NA  Northern, — An  officer  writes  that  contract  has  been 
let  to  Guthrie  Bros.,  Deerwood,  Minn,,  to  build  a  short  section 
from  Deerwood,  Minn,,  to  the  mine  at  section  30-46-28.  The  line 
is  being  built  to  carry  iron  ore.    C.  Adams,  president,  Deerwood. 

Denver,  Northwestern  &  Pacific. — According  to  press  re- 
ports, financial  arrangements  have  recently  Ijeen  completed  which 
insures  the  building  of  the  extension  from  the  present  western 
terminus  at  Steamboat  Spring,  Colo,,  west  towards  Salt  Lake 
Cily,  Utah.     L.  D.   Blauvelt,  chief  engineer,  Denver,  Colo, 

Eugene  Belt  Line  and  Inter  urban.— Incorporated  in  Orgeon, 
with  $250,000,  to  build  a  line  to  connert  Eugene,  with  Springfield, 
Coburg  and  Junction  Cily.  The  company  proposes  to  put  up 
shops  at  south  Eugene.  P.  C,  Lavey,  J.  H.  Tingle  and  C.  H. 
Lavey,  Portland,  are  the  incorporators. 

Flathead  Interurban. — Surveys  are  now  being  made,  it  is 
said,  to  build  a  line  near  Kalispell,  Mont.  A.  L.  Jaqueth  is  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Gainesville  &  Robertstown. — According  to  press  reports 
financial  arrangements  have  been  made  to  build  from  Gainesville, 
Ga.,  north  via.  Concord  and  Cleveland,  into  the  Blue  range. 
President  McCombs,  of  the  Bryd-Matthews  Investment  Co.,  St 
Louis,  Mo,,  is  back  of  the  project. 

Great  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been 
given  to  Caughren  &  Woldson,  Spokane,  Wash,,  to  build  from 
Bluestem,  Wash,,  to  the  Columbia  river,  about  39  miles.  A.  H. 
Hogeland,  chief  engineer,  St,  Paul,  Minn.     (July  14,  p.   105.) 

Marsh  field- Albion, — Incorporated  at  Albion,  Idaho,  with 
$100,000  capital,  to  build  a  nine-mile  line  from  Albion.  T.  K. 
Harper,  C,  O,  Dumas  and  W.  Powell   are  interested, 

Mississippi  Roai^^^ — j  p  Johnson  is  back  of  a  project  to  build 
a  logging  line  up  the  valley  of  the  Pearl  river  in  Mississippi, 
and  it  is  expected  that  work  will  be  started  on  the  line  before  the 
close  of  1911,  Northern  capitalists,  who  own  large  tracts  of  land 
in  that  section,  are  also  interested  in  the  project. 

Montana  Roads  (Electric), — An  electric  line  is  to  be  built 
it  is  said,  between  Whitefish,  Mont,,  and  Kalispell.  D.  R, 
McGinnis,  Flathead,  is  interested. 

New  Y'ork  Subways, — The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission. First  district,  has  awarded  the  contract  to  the  Bradley 
Contracting  Co.,  New  York  City,  for  work  on  section  13  of  the 
Lexington  avenue  subway,  from  118th  to  129th  street.  This 
company's  bid  was  $4,071,416.  and  with  the  four  other  sections 
previously  let  to  this  company,  it  has  now  under  contract 
$47,460,382  worth  of  subway  work.  The  other  bidders  for  sec- 
tion 13  were  the  Hugh  Nawn  Contracting  Company,  $4,269,594; 
Brody  &  Adler.  $4,628,702.  and  the  MacArthur  Brothers  Com- 
pany, $4,892,484,  .  (October  13,  p.  735.) 

Oakland  Traction,^! t  is  said  that  a  line  is  to  be  built 
soon  from  Berkeley,  Cal,,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Alameda 
county.  Application  for  a  franchise  has  been  made,  F,  W, 
Nelson,  chief  engineer.  Oakland,  Cat. 

Oregon  &  Southern. — Organized  in  Oregon  to  build  from 
Medford,  through  the  Rogue  river  valley,  to  a  point  in  Cali- 
fornia.   J.  A.  Voyle,  Spokane.  Wash.,  is  said  to  be  interested. 

Oregon  Roads  (Electric), — Announcement  has  been  made  that 
a  preliminary  survey  has  been  finished  for  an  electric  line  between 
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Canby,  Ore.,  and  Portland,  14  miles.  There  is  also  to  be  a  branch 
to  Oregon  City,  3  miles  long.  This  work  includes  piercing  a 
tunnel  under  Council  Crest,  with  a  subway  extension  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  It  is  understood  that  the  line  will  cost 
$5,000,000.  M.  J,  Lee,  associated  with  Pennsylvania  capitalists, 
is  back  of  the  project. 

Oregon  Trunk. — According  to  press  reports  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  the  Henry  Construction  Company  for  building  an 
extension  on  a  section  of  30  miles  from  Bend  Ore.,  south 
towards  Klamath  Falls.  It  is  expected  that  additional  contracts 
will  be  let  soon.  The  line  was  recently  completed  from  the 
Columbia  river  south  to  Bend.  R.  Budd,  chief  engineer,  Port- 
land.    (October  6,  p.  691.) 

Oregon- Was HiKCTON  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — 
According  to  press  reports  this  company  recently  incorporated 
at  Olympia.  Wash.,  a  $1,000,000  subsidiary,  to  build  the  North 
Coast  extension  from  North  Yakima  to  Point  Mole,  south  of 
Auburn,  connecting  with  the  Harriman  line  between  Tacoma 
and  Seattle,  the  connecting  point  being  13  miles  from  Tacoma 
and  23  miles  from  Seattle.  The  projected  line  will  be  117  miles 
long,  paralleling  the  Northern  Pacific's  main  line  across  the 
Cascades  at  an  average  distance  of  30  miles  to  the  south, 

Portland  &  West  Coast  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company, — 
Application  has  been  made  for  permission  to  build  between 
Pacific  City,  Ore.,  and  Tillamook.  The  incorporators  include 
W.  F,  Prier,  C.  M,  Hendrickson  and  J.  H.  Upton,  (August  18, 
p.  357.) 

Royal  Canadian  Railway.^ — An  application  will  be  made  to 
the  Canadian  Parliament  for  permission  to  build  from  Ste  Anne 
de  Bout  de  I'lsle,  Jacques  Cartier,  Que.,  through  the  counties  of 
Vaudreuil  and  Soulanges,  to  a  point  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river, 
in  Glengarry  county,  with  power  to  construct  two  bridges  over 
the  Ottawa  river  at  He  Perrot.  The  names  of  the  promoters 
are  not  given. 

Sacramento  Wooim-and  (Electric). — A  contract  has  been 
given  to  the  Dozier  Construction  &  Engineering  Company  to 
build  from  Woodland,  Cal,,  to  Sacramento,  T.  T.  C,  Gregory, 
Suisun,  and  G.  A,  Posey,  San  Francisco,  are  incorporators. 
(August  4,  p.  269,) 

Salt  River  Valley  (Electric). — This  company,  which  was  re- 
cently incorporated,  has  applied  for  a  franchise  at  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Phoenix  to  Scottsdale. 
also  from  Phoenix  via  Tempe,  and  Mesa  to  Chandler,  and  from 
Phoenix,  via  Glendale,  to  Peoria.  F.  M.  Winter,  president. 
Phoenix,  Ariz.     (August  25,  p,  391.) 

San  Jose  &  Almaden  (Electric),— Incorporated  at  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  with  $120,000  capital,  to  build  from  San  Jose  to  Almaden, 
about  12  miles.  C.  A.  Nones,  D.  M,  Burnett  and  C  P.  Ander- 
son are  incorporators. 

Santa  Fe,  PnEscon  &  Phoenix.— A  contract  has  been  given 
to  the  C.  D,  Smith  Construction  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for 
grading  from  Cedar  Glade,  Ariz.,  to  Jerome,  about  38  miles, 
J.  A.  Jaeger,  chief  engineer,   Prescolt.      (October  27,  p.  860.) 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,— This  company  will  soon  make 
application  to  the  Mexican  government  for  a  concession,  it  is 
said,  to  build  an  extension  from  Tepic  to  a  connection  with  the 
Pan-American  and  the  National  Tehuantepec  railways,  about 
900  miles.  The  proposed  route  is  down  the  Pacific  coast,  in  some 
places  hugging  close  to  the  ocean  in  order  to  obtain  a  passage- 
way. It  is  Slated  that  the  Southern  Pacific  has  received  assur- 
ances ihnt  a  liberal  subsidy  will  be  granted  by  the  government 
in  aid  of  the  proposed  extension.  Much  heavy  construction 
work  will  be  encountered,  as  the  mountains  jut  down  clcse  to 
the  sea  in  many  places,  particularly  in  the  State  of  Guerrero. 
Many  rivers  must  be  crossed,  among  the  larger  heing  the  Coha- 
huayana.  Balsas,  Qmetcpcc  and  Verde.  The  grading  force  upon 
the  divisicn  between  the  Santiago  river  and  Tepic  has  been  in- 
creased, and  it  is  expected  that  trains  will  be  running  into  the 
laller  city  soon.  When  the  line  is  finished  to  Tt'iiic,  construc- 
tion wnrk  will  be  concentrated  on  the  division  between  that 
city  and  Orcndain.  near  Guadalajara.  The  latter  division  lies 
through  the  Sierra  Madras,  and  is  maile  up  chiefly  of  a  scries 
of  tunnels  and  bridges.  Several  monlhs  ago  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific was  granted  a  concession  by  the  government  to  cMcnd  its 


line  from  Orendain  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  via  Guadalajara,  and 
it  is  stated  that  this  construction  work  will  be  started  as  soon 
as  the  surveys  are  finished  and  formally  npproved  by  the  federal 
authorities.  L.  H.  Long,  assistant  general  manager,  Tucson, 
Ariz.     (July  28.  p.  199.) 

Springfield  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  the  company 
has  secured  a  franchise  from  the  city  council  of  Springfield, 
Mo.,  to  enter  that  city  from  the  west  on  Division  street.  The 
permanent  location  is  now  being  made  on  the  line  from  Spring- 
field west  towards  Joplin.  M.  M,  Hollenbeck,  chief  engineer, 
Springfield.     (November  25,  1910.  p.  1023,) 

Taloca.  Putnam  &  Southern. — An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts will  be  let  December  1  to  build  from  Woodward,  Okla., 
southeast  to  Chackasha,  about  135  miles,  S,  H.  Whittenberg, 
president,  and   C,   W,   Musgrove.  general  manager.  Taloga. 

Texas  Roads  (Electric), — A  company  is  being  organized  to 
build  an  inlerurban  line  from  Clarksville,  Tex,,  southwest  via 
Paris,  Greenville  and  Rockwall  to  Dallas,  about  140  miles.  It  is 
understood  that  the  right-of-way  is  being  secured.  Major  Jo- 
seph F.  Nichols  is  the  principal  promotor.  Greenville,  Tex. 

Tidewater  &  Southern, — This  company  is  now  building  from 
Stockton,  Cal,,  to  Turlbek.  J.  H.  Wallace,  president,  Stockton, 
(October  13,  p.  735.) 

Washington  Roads.— A  line  is  to  be  built,  it  is  said,  (rom 
Vancouver.  Wash.,  to  a  point  near  Klickitat  Pass,  about  100 
miles,  E.  R,  Ernsberger,  of  the  Mount  Hood  Railway  &  Power 
Company.  Los  Angeles,  Cf*l,.  is  said  to  be   interested. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Arverne,  N.  Y,— The  Long  Island  Railroad  is  shifting  the 
tracks  at  Arverne.  preparatory  to  beginning  work  on  a  new  sta- 
tion, to  be  built  at  Vernon  avenue, 

Chattanooga.  Tenn,— The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis 
has  let  the  contract  for  remodeling  and  enlarging  its  freight 
house  and  ofhce  quarters  at  Chattanooga. 

Colfax,  Wash. — The  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  has  taken 
out  a  permit  to  build  a  new  station  at  Colfax.  (August  4, 
p.  269.) 

Delrio,  Tenn,— It  is  understood  that  the  Southern  Railway 
will  soon  build  a  station  at  Delrio,  to  replace  the  structure  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  some  time  ago.  The  company  has  recently 
opened  a  new  station  at  Morristown. 

Eugene,  Ore,— See  Eugene  Belt  Line  &  Interurban,  under 
Railway  Construction. 

Grafton,  W.  Va,— The  report  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  for 
the  year  ended  June  30.  1911.  shows  that  additional  terminal 
facilities  at  Grafton,  W.  Va,,  referred  to  in  the  last  annual  re- 
port were  about  finished  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  and. 
together  with  the  new  passenger  station,  have  since  been  put  in 
service.  Three  improved  ore  handling  machines  were  put  in 
service  at  Lorain,  Ohio,  and  new  or  enlarged  station  fadlilies 
were  completed  at  Wilmington,  Del, ;  Lorely,  Md, ;  Harrisonburg. 
Va„  Fort  Defiance,  Parkersburg,  W,  Va.,  Huntington,  Philippi, 
Millers,  Elm  Grove,  Oakley,  Ohio,  Portsmouth,  Napanee,  Ind,, 
Garrett  and  at  Noble,  III,  A  large  bascule  drawbridge  over 
the  Cuyahoga  river  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  completed.  Con- 
siderable progress  has  been  made  during  the  year  in  renewing 
bridges  for  the  use  of  heavier  power.  The  more  important 
bridges  renewed  were:  Schuylkill  river  drawbridge  at  Phila- 
delphia. Pa,.  Brandywine  viaduct  at  Wilmington,  Del,,  and  at 
the  Cheat  river  at  Rowlcsburg,  W.  Va,  The  elimination  of  grade 
crossings  in  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Md,,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Chicago,  has  progressed  steadily  during  the  year.  It  is  expected 
that  this  work  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  be  completed  early  in 
ihc  current  year,  and  that  the  work  at  Baltimore,  Md..  and 
Chicago  will  extend  over  a  period  of  vears, 

Jamieson.   Ore, — The    Oregon    Short    Line   will   build   a   new 

Jasper.  Ore. — See  Natron. 

Los  Anceles,  Cal.— The  Pacific  Electric  has  bought  100  acres 
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«f  land  in  Dominguei,  it  is  said,  and  is  planning  to  put  up  new 
shops  on  the  site. 

Lowell,  Ore.— See  Natron. 

Lyons,  Ore. — The  Corvallis  &  Eastern  will  start  work  at  once, 
it  is  said,  on  a  new  station  at  Lyons. 

MiNOT,  N.  Dak.— The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste, 
Marie  is  contemplating  building  a  brick  passenger  station. 

MoRRiSTOWN,  Tenn. — See  Delrio. 

Natbon,  Ore. — The  Southern  Pacific  has  given  a  contract  to 
W.  L.  Graff,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  to  put  up  new  stations  at 
Natron,   Ore.,   at   Lowell   and   at   Jasper. 

New  York.— The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  companies  have  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  steel  work  for  the  Hell  Gate  bridge  and  approach  viaducts 
on  the  New  York  Connecting  Railroad  to  the  American  Bridge 
Company. 

Oakmont,  Pa. — According  to  press  reports  a  contract  has  been 
given  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  for  building  a  new  concrete 
and  steel  bridge  over  the  hollow  near  Craigdell  station,  above 
Oakmont.  on  the  Concniavigh  division,  to  cost  about  $40,000. 

Ottawa,  Oni. — .According  to  press  reports,  plans  have  been 
submitted  to  the  city  authorities  of  Ottawa  for  a  union  passen- 
ger station  to  be  built  between  Canal  street  and  Rideau  Canal, 
opposite  the  Grand  Trunk  station,  now  nearing  completion.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  North- 
ern will  jointly  carry  out  the  work. 

Pasco,  Wash.— The  Northern  Pacific  has  let  the  contract  to 
Deeks,  Decks  &  Smith,  St.  Paul,  for  building  a  37-stall  brick 
and  concrete  roundhouse,  a  machine  shop,  car  shop,  power  house, 
coal  dock  and  repair  shop.  The  cost  of  the  entire  group  of 
buildings  will  be  approximately  $250,000.     (July  14,  p.  106.) 

Power,    Mont.— The    Great    Northern    will    probably   build    a 

RivERDANK,  Cal. — The  Atchison.  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast 
Lines  will  build  a  IS-slall  roundhouse  at  Riverbank.  to  cost 
approximately  $50,000. 

Saginaw.  Mich, — The  Pere  Marquette  has  let  the  contract  for 
building  a  woodworking  shop  80  ft.  x  150  ft. 

Seattle,  Wash.— The  Northern  Pacific  has  received  bids  for 
:ting  pier  No.  1  at  Seattle,  and  it  is  understood  that 
I  be  let  soon.  The  improvements  will  cost 
about  $60,000.     (October  6,  p.  692.) 

Sidney,  Nee. — The  Union  Pacific  roundhouse  at  Sidney  was 
recently  destroyed  by  fire,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $25,0()0. 

StuRGis.  Ky. — The  Illinois  Central  is  contemplating  building  a 
new  passenger  station, 

Waubika,  Okla,— The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  is  pre- 
paring plans  for  a  new  passenger  station. 


On  June  30.  1911.  there  were  293  miles  of  railways  under  con- 
struction in  New  South  Wales,  of  which  190  miles  consist  of  a 
section  of  the  North  Coast  line.  The  railways  authorized  but 
not  commenced  represented  an  additional  243  miles,  of  which  120 
miles  were  sections  of  the  North  Coast  hue.  Apart  from  the 
North  Coast,  therefore,  there  is  really  comparatively  little  new 
construction  under  way.  On  August  14  the  first  section  of  the 
North  Coast  line  was  opened  for  traffic  from  Maitland  to  Dun- 
gog.  about  32  miles.  The  work  on  the  railway  is  very  heavy 
and  involves  the  construction  of  two  large  bridges  over  the  Pat- 
erson  and  Hunter  rivers;  also  the  building  of  a  tunnel  330 
yds.  long.  The  railway  is  a  first-class  single  track  line, 
with  full  ballast  and  SO-lb.  rails.  The  ruling  grade  is  1.25 
per  cent  and  the  sharpest  curve  has  a  radius  of  154  yds.  In  ad- 
dition ti>  this  portion,  four  other  sections  are  under  construction 
as  follows  :  Dungog  to  Gloucester,  Gloucester  to  Taree,  Taree 
to  Wanchope,  and  Grafton  to  Glenreagh,  In  addition,  the  Coff's 
Harbor  to  Glenreagh  and  the  Coff's  Harbor  to  Bellinger  sec- 
tions are  to  be  commenced,  in  order  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the 
Bellinger  trade.  The  Dungog-Glouceslcr  section  includes  a  long 
tunnel  which  will  delay  completion  for  a  long  time,  but  the 
Gloucester-Taree  section  is  nearly  finished. 
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Atchjson,  Tcpeka  &  Santa  Fe. — Stockholders  have  voted  to 
approve  the  issue  of  $100,000,000  common  stock  to  provide 
for  the  conversion  of  $100,000,000  convertible  bonds,  the 
issue  of  which  was  also  approved.  Stockholders  have  also 
voted  to  make  available  for  improvements  $10,800,000  pre- 
ferred stock,  deposited  by  the  reorganization  committee  in 
1896.  The  stockholders  also  approved  the  purchase  of  a  line 
from  Needles,  Cal.,  to  Mojave.  This  line  is  now  owned  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  and  operated  under  lease  by  the  Santa  Fe. 

Delaware  &  N(rthern.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district  (state),  has  authorized  this  com- 
pany, which  is  the  successor  of  the  Delaware  &  Eastern,  to 
issue  $1,000,000  common  stock  and  $250,000  preferred  stock, 
the  common  and  half  the  preferred  to  be  used  to  acquire  from 
the  reorganization  committee  of  the  bondholders  of  the  Dela- 
ware &  Eastern  the  property  which  was  sold  under  fore- 
closure; $125,000  of  preferred  stock  is  to  be  used  to  pay 
for  equipment  and  improvements. 

Erie. — The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
district  (state),  has  authorized  the  Erie  to  issue  $4,600,000 
equipment  trust  certificates. 

Hocking  Vallev. — The  Oliio  Slate  Journal  says  that  the  Ohio 
railway  commission  is  to  approve  the  issue  of  $4,000,000  2- 
year  4)^  per  cent,  notes,  of  which  $3,250,000  will  be  used  to 
retire  maturing  obligations  and  $?50.000  for  additions  and 
betterments. 

Louisiana  i  Northeastern.— Stockholders  have  authorized  the 
issue  of  $l,ae0.000  collateral  trust  notes,  the  money  from  the 
sale  of  these  notes  to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the  line 
to  Prescolt,  Ark. 

Missouri  Pacific— Spcyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  bought  and 
resold  about  $5,300,000  equipment  trust  notes,  about  half  of 
them  issued  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  other  half  by 
the  St,  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern.  The  notes  are  to 
be  secured  by  equipment  costing  $6.3(X>,000,  toward  which  the 
railway  companies  have  paid  10  per  cent,  in  cash.  The  notes 
are  due  in  20  semi-annual  instalments.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  65  locomotives;  50  passenger,  baggage  and  mail  cars; 
5,400  freight  cars,  and  a  gasolene  motor  car. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — The  earnings  of  this  com- 
pany, not  being  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, are  not  published  in  our  regular  table  of  earnings 
and  expenses  of  railways.  In  September.  1911,  the  National 
Railways,  operating  6.132  miles,  had  gross  earnings  of  $5,- 
287,218.  as  compared  with  $5,124,243  gross  in  September.  1910. 
Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $2,923,440  in  1911,  and  to 
$3,098,887  in  1910.  This  left  net  earnings  of  $2,363,778  in  Sep- 
tember. 1911,  an  increase  of  $338,442  over  September,  1910. 

New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago.— A lonzo  Potter  and  Elisha 
Walker,  both  of  William  Salomon  &  Co.,  New  York,  have 
been  elected  directors  of  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago, 
control  of  which,  as  has  been  previously  announced,  has  been 
bought  by  B.  F.  Yoakum,  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 
It  is  understood  that  William  Salomon  &  Co.  have  bought 
$12,046,500  first  and  refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of 
the  N.  0„  M.  4  C. 

Norfolk  &  Western. — This  company  has  declared  a  quarterly 
dividend  of  V/i  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock,  payable  De- 
cember 18.  This  is  an  increase  of  one-quarter  of  1  per  cent, 
semi-annually  and  puts  the  stock  on  a  6  per  cent,  annual  basis, 
as  compared  to  a  5  per  cent,  paid  annually  since  October. 
1909.  This  will  increase  the  requirements  for  dividends  by 
about  S750,0(X)  on  the  stock  at  present  outstanding,  and  with 
the  full  conversion  of  convertible  bonds  now  outstanding. 
there  will  be  about  $91,569,000  common  stock  calling  for  the 
payment  of  $5,494,140  dividends  at  the  6  per  cent.  rate. 

Raleigh  &  Charleston. — A  press  despatch  dated  Marion.  S.  C, 
says  that  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  bought  control  of  the 
Raleigh  &  Charleston,  which  runs  from  Lumberton,  N.  C.,  to 
Marion,  41  miles. 

Seaboarli  .\ir  Link.— See  Raleig 
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ANNUAL  REPORTS 

THIRTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CHICAGO,  ROCK  ISLAND  AND  PACIFIC  RAILWAY  COMPANY. 

To  Ike  Slackholdiri :  Giy.      The    distance    lMIive=n    iHqk    points    via    this    route    wiil    bs    485 

Tlie   Board  of  Directors   lierewilh   submil   their   report  of  the   opetationi  m'les.      The    line    bet»eeti    Carlisle    and    Allerton    will    pats    through    vi 

and  affairs  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  JO,  1911.  "^ble    coal    fields,    no*    under    process    of    development    and    will    gt--" 

■■     of  the  operations  tor  the  year  were  as  follows:  strengthen    the    pos.iion    of    your    ■■■-    ■ >-    - 

ig  revenue  (increase  $2, 266.894. 10.  sou  I  h  bound  traffic 


Total  operating  revenue  (increase  f.i, 266.894. 10. 

or  3.4  per  cent,) 168.487.473.04  Pas'o  "Railway"   ComMnV'^ecut^ii 'an'^ndenlurr'bV' *hkh  i'.  "con  veVed   To 

Operating    «pcnses    {increase    »986.314.09.    or  The   ChkMO     Roc™    I Jand"nd   Pacific    Raiwifv    l?o™oanv  all   of   if    rah 

2.1   per  cent.) 49.055.683.00  i"„   „.?..    ?„:L..I;„,_,:;    .u  J?.!L.,    u.  ™!,„     .!^..^-u    ?^^  ."^    "" 


31.    I9I0.    the    Chic: 


.   49,055,683.00 

Net  operating  revenue   (increase   {1,280,580.01.  or  7.1    per 

cent $19,431,790.04 

Taxes  (decrease  JI6e,049.71,  or  5.8  per  cent,) 2,708.650.96 

Operating   income    $16,723,139.08 

Toul    income    $16,908,616.14 

Interest  and  tenuis   11,465.902,^8 

Balance  of  income,  after  providing  for  all  charges,  being  7.2 

per  cent,  or  capital  stoclt  ($75,000.000.00) $5,442,713.66 

Dividends  paid  (514  per  cent,  on  capital  slock) 3,930.948.00 


from    the 


I    $3,,810,OC 


t  the  year   (increase  $507,156.58,   or  50.5  °r"ack"eVended"Vuring"  Ihc'ycaf  ™''''"^    °    '""'    °'    th.rlylwo    industrral 
$1,511,765.66  During   ihe    year    automatic   blo'ck   signals    were   installed   and    placed   in 

CAPITAL   STOCK  ,        ,  ,     ,        EHia'iL'VSr^i?' .S^^ 

$204,023,76.      The   lolal    expenditure    10   Jun;   30,    1911,    tor   the   loiislruc- 
FITVnpn    HFTIT  tion   of   block   signals  was   $1,172,215.98. 

the    funded    debt     not    includin      e  ui  ment   note,     in  '^'°'"'-  .""'}"">'   *!'P*nded    $996,247.06   during   the   year    for    construction 

°?n  ^o?al''Cd™d''dtbl'"of  $2.16o',0O0.Ooi""De'iaiis  wil^be  '"Vn'addilTon  lo%h"'7«'c^°rdi.uU' m^liC\i"jn  *lhi'p"«Vkg   paragraph 

louno   on   pages    i7    and  20.  vour   company   advanced    for   Houston,   Teias.    Terminals  $78.0?2.S9.    mak- 

„r^-T,    .M.^    r^>T,t.,.ir»T-T-  '"8  "le  lolal  advances  to  June  30.    1911,   $529,058.85.      Interim  certificales 

ROAD   AND    EQUIPMENT.  {„  n^  f,„t   morlgage  bonds  of  Ihe   Houslon   Rell   and  Terminal   Railway 

The   cost    of    the    "Investment    since    Tune    30.    1907"    increased    $2,456,-  Company    were    received    in    settlement    of    $184,785.28:    the    balanc:    due 

437,79    during    the    past    year,    which    figure    includes    the    value,  of    new  your   company,   amounling   to   $50,947,93.   having   been   paid   in   cash. 

eitepcndilures  for  additions  and  betterments.  For  particulars,  sjc  'pagn  However  such  decrease,  amounling  to  $168,049.71. "or  S.l-T'pe'r  celii^'is 
18  and   19.  not    duo    eniirrly    to    a    d«r:ase    m    the    amount    of,  lanes    actually    paid, 

NEW    LINES   CONSTHUCTTED.  ,he    current  "rtlci^  ^veaVwflh^'the    yraf"  ende^cl  *'j"ne  "sO  ''"oS   ShT'^al.es 

A    single    track    conneclion,    1.46    miles    long,    has    bten    constructed    b:-       increased  $918,756.1?,  or  51.33  per  cent.,  while  the  average  miles  operated 
iween    a    point    6.55    miles    west    of    Forsyth    Junction,    Missouri,    on    tlie       incrused   less  than   one  per  cent.  '^ 

line    leading    from    St.    Louis    lo    Kansas    City    and    a    point    on    Ihe    S(.  Vour    comp-iny    advanced    $499,988.39    during    the    vear,    being    one  half 

Louis  Belt  &  Terminal  Railway  near  OUveltev  Missouri.  This  enables  of  the  expenditures  for  additions  and  beltermenls.  equipment  and  operat- 
your  company  (o  reach  its  terminal  yards  in  North  St.  Louis.  Missouri,  ing  deficit  of  The  Trinity  and  Braios  Valley  Railway  CDmp.-inr,  making 
which   have   been   completed  during  the    current   fiscal   year,   by   a   shorter       the  total  advances  la   June  30,    1911.   $2,142,^33.42. 

route    than    if    the    traffic    were    handled    through    Forsyth    Junction.    Mis-  Annauncenicnl.  of    the    pension    system    was    made   in    lasC    year's    report 

•ouri.  This  tine  was  completed  December  10,  1910,  and  put  into  opera-  and  testimonials  received  indicate  its  favor  with  the  employes.  The 
tion  December  17,  1910.  It  is  laid  with  re-rolled  eighty-pound  steel  total  cost  to  your  company  for  pensions  paid,  and  the  expense  of  ad- 
rail  on   creosoted   lies  and   ballasted   with   gravel.  ministration   during    the    year   has   been    $35,662.26. 

Owing  to  the  supervision  ot  your  company's  accounts  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  handled 
strictly   in   accordance   with   melliods   prescribed  by   that   body,    it   is   again 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

H.    U.    MUDGE, 


1   Kansas  City   Shorj 


lich    $50,000.00   has   been    issued   and    is   owned  by  your   company. 
The  St.  Paul  and  Kansas  Cily  Short   Line   Railroad  Company  also 

"iril    morlgage,    covering    an    j— ■—---■    - '    ■■• 

bonds   of   $30,000,000. (W,    mat 


morlgage    bonds   of   $30,000,000,00.    maturing   February    1,    1941,    of    which  rer 

$10,000,000.00    were    issued    and^   acquired    by    your^  company.       As    con-  ^_^^^^  ^  mileane  ooer-  ""'■"■  1909-10.  Amount.       Ont, 


■ubstance  u   follows:    (a)    lo   acquire   and   turn   over   to   the    St.       R'triue   f'.?m 
I    Kansas   City    Short    Line    Railroad    Company   the    capital    stock,  p'^^X^' 


s  Moines,  I 


company    leading   to    Kansas    City,    from    Ca 
Wintersel    branch    line    of    your    company.    > 
Moines,    Iowa;    (c)    to    make    a   contract    with 
Cily   Stort  Line   Railroad   Company,   under  the 
pany   would   operate    Ihe   Winlerset  branch   line. 


„.„^,     „.    ,    St.    Paul    and    Dei  Freight     $43,368,395-66  $42,218,880,84  $1,149,514.82  2.64 

<     which    owned    and    on-raled    a    railroad    from  Passenger     20.240.538.03  19.378,174.27  862.353.76  4.45 

»n  Citv    Iowa    a  distance  of   121   miles;    (b)   to  "»'!    1.577.219.40  1,448,435.51  128.783.89  8.89 

amount    not    exceeding    $4.000  000.00)    required  Express    2,053,549.44  1.927.245.61  126.303.83  6.55 

ton    Iowa    a   point   on   the   main  line   of  your  Miscellaneous    SOO.107.57  774.380.24  2S. 727.33  3.32 


.   $68,039,800.10     $65,747,116,47     $2,292,683.63     3.46 
447,672,94  473.462.47        —25,789.53     5.45 


debledness    of    Ihe    St.    Paul    and    Des    Moines    Railroad    Company    have  ^      , 

been    acquired.      The    constraclion    of   the    line    from    Allerton    to    Carlisle  Total 

is   in    procresa   and   will   be  completed   about    September    I.    1912.  em 

The  $10,000,000.00  of  first  morlgage  bonds  of  the  St.  Paul  and  Kansas 

City    Short    Line     Railroad    Company    acquired     by      your      company      as  Opi-r^Kni 

referred    lo   above   were   guaranteed   bv   endorsemeni    as  to   boih   principal  Mamici 

and    interest    and    sold    to    jfrpvide    the    necsssary    funds    with    which    lo  „^"-';,'J^, 

'^Trains   have   been   operated   between    Des   Moinea,   Iowa,   and    St.    Paul,  ment 

Minn      over   the   rails   of    your   company   and    (hose   of    the    Si.    J'nul    and  Traflic  expenses    2,007,149.52         1.795,262.39         211,887.13  11.80 

Des    Moines    Railrosd    via    Mason    City,,  Iowa,    and    Plymouth    Junction.  Tran^spo nation     ex- 

af  *  the'   ChiciS^,'  MiTw»Xe"n"d    Stf"  Paul    Railway     Company    between  Genera 

Uason   City.  Iowa  snd  Plymouth  Junction,    Iowa,  a   distance  of   8,0  miles. — 

When   th^    construclim    of   Ihe    line    between    Carlisle,    Iowa   and    Allcr-  Total    operating    ex- 

tonV   Iowa,    a    distance   of    about    aixty-se.en   miles,    is   completed,    the    St-  penses   $49,055,683.00     $48,069,368,91        $986,314.09     2,0S 

Paul    and    Sinus    City    Short    Line    Railroad    Comoany    will    operate    a — ■ ~ 

"rourt    line  Som    PI™oiith   Junction,    Iowa,    to   Allerton,    fowa.    a    dis-  Net  iperolirg  revenue..  $19,431,790.04    $18,151,210.03     $1,280,580.01     7,06 

tance    ot   202    m™a    of   main    fine       Your    company    will    then    have    ovjr        Taies    2.708,650.96         2,876.700,67      —168.049,71     5.84 

ils   own    rails   a«d    tfcoae    of    the    St.    Paul    and    Kansas    Cily    Short    Line  

Railroad   the    *ortest    route,    by   43    miles,    between    St,    Paul   and    Kansas       Ofir^litg  ineomi $16,723,139,08    $15,274,509.36     $!,448,«9,M    9,48 
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PROFIT  AND  LOSS. 


(debit  baUiict) tlli.7'i'6s  JiJJ.Spl.^ 

Hire    of    Ciimpment 
(debit  balance)  .. 


hiV*%Q.3t) 

,iUS:;i 

~  24,'780:94 

8.77 

IlgS.477.06 

$323,231.82 

-$37,754.76 

16.91 

$16,908,616.14 

»1 5,497,741. 18 

$1,410,874.96 

9.10 

(9.74I,85J.72 
1,704,925.05 

19,134,71 

t9,129.S74.61 
1.547,402.01 

72,583.48 

$611,978.11 
157.523.04 

—53.458.77 

73  65 

tl  1.465,902.48 

$10,749,860,10 

$716,042.38 

6.66 

JS,442,7 13,66 

$4,747,881.08 
3,743.272.00 

$694,832.58 
187,676.00 

5^00 

f,  June  30.  1910 

ear  ended.  Tune  3D,  1911 

to  current  fiscal  year  on  advan 


abandoned    89,701.24 

lexlinsuished  discount  on  securi. 

ties   829.167.81 


rofil  and  Deprecialion  on: 

$1,511,765.66       $1,004,609.08        $507,156.58  50.48  Track!  removed ,.,..,.,,,      $69,286.18 


Dividends  Decluhd  Dtiamo  Yea>  Ended  Junb  30,  1911;  stroyed    ' ,.        44,887.90 

Dividend  No,  121,  IM   per  cent,  paid  October,  !9I0 $935,940.00  Equipment    5old,    dismantled    or 

Dividend  No.   123,  1       per  cent,  paid  January,   1911    748,752,00  destroyed   676,393.90 

Dividend  No.  123,  1«  per  cent,  paid  April,   1911   1.123.128.00  

Dividend  No,  124.  I'/,  per  cent,  paid  June,   1911    1.123.128.00  $790,566,98     1.881,115.56        J28*,S12.e7 


Total,  5 W   percent $3,930,948.00        Credit  balance,  June 

CONDENSED  GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET, 
June  30,  1911,  and  Co«pa«isok  with  Paevious  Y] 


$75,000,000.00 


$255,585,343-24     $255,585,343,24  ""X^cd   rf.W         "        "" 

28,160,896,88         25,704,459,09       $2,456,437.79  Funded  debt  230.163,000.00 


—credit..               4?0/'ilM               S3i.oog.Si  —U2, 609.02  Tulal    capital    liabili- 

— — ~ —  lies    $305,162,000,00     $303,002,000,00 

and  equip,  ___ _ 

$283,275,631,36     $380,951,793.49  $3,323,828,77 

Traflic  ai-d  car-service  ba|. 

iled"^    and  panics    $940,932.30  $795,878.70 


— pledjed 99,504,00  3,00  99,501,00  wages  unpaid  .,; 


5,042,603.29  5.254.493.94  —211,890.65 

239,813.50  323,070.38  —83,256.88 

1,980,352.26  2,683.910.84  -703.558.58 

23.000.00  23.000.00            

213,101.3' 
SI8.6J8.4- 


7,041,287-21  5,511,717.39         1,529,569.82  ties $9,258,441.08       $10.00 

2,358.858.07  1,739.696.55  519,161,52 


Cash    

Securities    issued    or    as- 
sumed— held  in  treasury 

LoVns' a'nd'b'p""  e'ceiVabi; 

Traflic      and      car-serrice 

balances  due  from  other 

$3,241,991.16 

4.758.33 

■456,'S22,*76 

398.354.36 
1,041,406.29 
3.232.814,23 
i;387:3S0;35 

$4,541,460.59 

4.227.50 

17.081,146.73 

596,515,44 

299.506,92 
1,142.880,35 
3.889.530-25 
i:S40:956:20 

-$1,299,469.43 

530.73 

~— ■l39;993l68 

98,847.34 

-101,474.06 

333,383,97 

~153;60S:8S 

'''"t'es"o""due''' 

Dtftrred  crtdil  iltmi: 
Operating  reserves    . 
Other  deferred  credit 

Total  deferred  ei 

i\;ms 

Grand  total  liabil 

ApFroprialtd  mrflui: 

■^'jon'e°30rr907,"thr! 

lities' 

Other'work^ng"ars''et's';:: 

. 

$31,522,138.54 
$507,640.25 

$34,320,356,71  . 
$393,303.46 

-$2,798,318.17 
$115,337.79 

Unmatured  interest,  divi. 

ProHl  and  loss: 

able    

D/ferrtd  dtbil  Uivu: 

1.371, '588:74 

$1,808,001.10 
1,354.229.48 

$64,922.77 

'.       $3,244,512.61 

$3,162,230.58 

$82,282.03 

$953,868.86 

$1,193,907,38 
8,132,024.86 

—$241,038.53 
—6,599,070.93 

$2,485,822.79 

$9,335,932.24  ■ 

-$6,840,109.45 

20,150.776.48     $325,495,959.92  —$5,345,18 


64.367.76 
$17,008,303,69 


;7, 440,39  — $7,365, 5» 


Grand  tolal  $337,333,446.93     $343,853,143.24  —$5,629,696.31  Grand  total   $337,223,446.93     $342,853,143.24  —$5,629,696,31 

Koii.— In  staling  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  companies  forming  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  Ibe  holdings  of  The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific 
Railway  Company  in  the  bonds  and  capital  stock  of  the  auniliary  lines,  together  with  loans  between  the  various  companies,  ^ve  Ifceil  eliminated  If lOm 
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ROAD    AND    EQUIPMENT— INVESTMENT    SINCE    JUNE    30,    1907. 
Crahcu   DuiiHo   YcAi   Ehdid  Junk   30,    1911. 

t2S,704.4S9.09 


Vol.  =],  No.  IS- 


!,  June  30,  1910.  as  per  balance 


<rve     for     re  placemen! 
iroyed    equipnient    which 


sold    c 


"iidSi 


2  Locomotive     crane.. . .   U.034.40 
1  Locomotive    neel    pile 

1  Locomotive  pile  driver  I2.Si8.03 

1  Weed  hurner    8.000.00    *56.8^1.71 

New    appliances    ftir    ex- 
quired  bv  federal  and 
stale    laws    «0.773,D1 

Other      new      appliances 

ment  "'"'"*     "^"'^  ,9  a6i  40 
'"tnd'cltc  car....'?!""     3.900.00       64,S3S.41 
'      '~Ti2i.3s7.r2 
Ltn: 
Sale  of  axle  lighting  equip- 

""Pulfman    Company"."$35,353,78 
Various  adjustment,   408.2Z       3S,762.0O 

85,595,13 

Total    addition,   and   betterments,    as    per 

United   Itales  Express  Company  of  New   York, 
equipment    purchase   under   indenture   of    Jan- 

101  49US 

Bariasting    line,    Tueumeari.    N.    M..    10    Santa 

39,2l0.76 

Adjustment  of  ch^trges,  Vamal'l,  Texas- Amarillo, 

3.704,334.06 

Central     Trust     Company     o(     New 
indentt.re  of  April  1,  I909.-Credit 
ment  builders    .f . .  f .  K04.830.42 

be  replaced).  Such  value,  leu 
salvage,  wa.  charged  to  operat- 
ing expenses  and  proiit  and  loss..  915,714.SE 
Adjustment  of  chatgei  Rock  Island, 
Arkansas  and  Louisiana  Railroad 
Company,  Alexandria.  La.,  to 
Eunice,    La 15.527.65 


...     2.4S(i,4J7.7» 
...t2S,160,B96.8S 


Right  o 
Real  es 
Widenii 
Frotecti 
Grade   1 


Ter'^MfVrX'.!' 
Fencing  right   of  » 


machinery   and  tools.. , 


FreiFht  train  ca 
■WorU  equipment 
Floating    equipmi 


83.091.29 
1,675,16 
7,429.65 


COMPAH.\TI VE  STATEMENTS  Ol"  H.\l 


EN.\N-CE  OP  WAY  ANU  STRUCTURES— REMARKS. 

Veiii  ENDin  Juki  30,  1911. 
B.VLLAST  IN   MAIN    AND    URANCEI    LINES   OWNED    OR   LEASED    AS   OF   JUNE 
AND  1911. 


1910     First  irji 
Per  cent. 


8,01 
4,694.06 

2.00 

■  Z7.'l3 

4,418.46 
267.31 

4.69S;20 

5.20 
"i'.iii 

1,089,46 
148.85 

1,238131 

3,002.SS 

5^02 
.98 

2.98S.49 
3.000:39 

24.S6 
29.B8 

350.03 

1t^ 

■  39:66 

i9:*4 

264.61 
8.81 

"'■'.' 

303.55 

1,173.02 
1.180:91 

S91.2S 

27S.29 
375:29 

30.03 
2.106.60 


S;!'.^'->«!>4?l'-'"f.S 


NOVEMBEB   3,    1911. 


RAILWAY     AGE     GAZETTE. 


MAINTENANCE   OF    WAY  AND  STRUCTURES— REMARKS. 


OMPARATl\'E  STATEMENTS  OF  RAIL  AND  BALL 

Total  Milu 
Ballast.                                     Owned  oi 

11     First  track ." •A.AJB.H 

AST 
A 

REM 

fitsl 

IN    MAIN 
ND  1911.- 

(Com 
K 

BRANCH    LINES   OV. 
HD  Of  Ballast  and  Mi 

NED 

Each   Kind. 

AS   OF  JUNE 

Saub 

i««k. 
1.290.77 

i.iis.M 

28.01 
1.21 1.Z7 

'  Z6'l4 
11S.1S 

118.95 
118.95 

1,430.78 
18.59 

1.346.32 
classified  a 

Burned  Cla/ 
S23.S2 

nils 

491,71 
WJi 

35.16 

"lO.SS 

522.5* 

"Main  iinet." 

Number  d(  to 
NhXTdE  to 

209.91 

I.3S7.S1 

9,'43 

'  33187 

656.18 
6S6!68 

20J8 

2,227.57 
28.94 

2.215.25 

loaded  c 
'  loaded  "c 

r  mi) 

Cinder. 

29.'57 
40U55 

25^40  > 
9:30 

277:89 
9.26 

14:90 
9:54 

722.86 

3,539.24 
264.34 

3,8n:s9 

'264:^0 

3.745:87 
79.78 

1,069.98 
14.90 

1,046.20 

14.90 
1,061.10 

35,36 

4.896,47 
'  63.46 

15.07        — 

879.47 

946.42 

1.917.67 

1.917.67 

2,800.14 

10     Tolal  l«ck  7.695.59 

2,888.62 
37.54. 

•See  Matenunt  on  next   page,  showhiB  the  miles  whii 
MAINTENANCE   OF    WAY^AND    STRUCTURES- 
YiA,  EbhbTu«e%0,  mil. 

Chicago,  III.,  to  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 

Davenport,  la.,  to  Dallas,  Tex.  (via  Kansas  C 

Herington,  Kan,,  10  Santa  Rosa.  N.  M 

ISurlington.  la.,  la  Miimeajioli''.  Minn 

Allamoiit.  Mo.,  to  North  Toncka.  Kan.  (via  S 
McFarland,  Kan.,  to  Belleville,  1' 


Memphis, 


I,  N.  M.. 


0  Kansas  Cilj 


1.063.09 
833.61 
526,92 
307.58 


mile— all    frtight    . 


287,890  567.792  20.fc9o 

AND    PER    MILE   OF    ROAD    STATISTICS. 


feel.  IransTIraely  to  track,  0 

f  iron 

ir'ified'  ' 

"^ 

niter-.; 

feet   of   timher  bridges   or 

resiles 

repbee 

«il 

h   steel. 

feel  of  bridges  and  ^resiles 
feel  of  iron  or  steel  bridges 

replace 

d  with  h 

eavie 

strnc 

6.223  feel 
212  feel 


t  of  road  (including 


acK,  June  30.  1911,   5M,I181      149,821 
1.  of  tolal  length 29.14 

ack.  June  30,  1910.    521,879     147,616 
t.  of  total  length 28.29 

■Tersge  expense  of  mainlenance  of  • 


s  tl.246.I] 


11,372.85  Ij 


ir  has   leplaied  lighter  in 


i'lti 

1909-10. 

t        21203 
*        2.380 

D 

i 

.065' 

Total  cha 
Balance    0 

S5,403:43 

$5,248:76 

~! 

.0027 

Bettemierts 
fea'sVd  'ro 

269.66 

257,43 

12,23 

50.26 

39.51 

10.75 

springs    We 

319.92 

296.94 

22.98 

Opera 

ii 

mcnl    (deb 

1   I^Un' 

eV.". 

T.,., 

etvrme 

comp 

charg 
of 

n  ,  lines 

eaeed     f 

om 

le    ( 

vKilable 

for 

196,33 
$2,106.71 
H.2 13.77 
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BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAILROAD  COMPANY  EIGHTY-FIFTH    ANNUAL  REPORT. 

icB  or  Th»  Baltiuom  *so  Ohio  Railroad  Coupanv.        Oiiside  Upe.ATiwi^ 


To  thi  Sleckholdirs  ai  Tht  Ballimort  aid  Ohio  Railroad  Company. 

The  I'rciJder.l  sod  Uictclurs  hercAilh  submit  rci«,it  at  the  atlairi  of  Ihe 
Company  for  Ihe  h^cal  year  ended  Jui.e  30.  IVll. 

The  Blatemci^t  followiuH  shows  the  results  of  tlie  operations  of  Ihe  entire 
System,  with  the  excepIiDn  of  Ihe  Staler  Island  Railway  Company,  the 
Stalen    Island    Kapid   Traniit    Railway    Company,    and    the    Ualtimoce   and 


The  Gros!  Ea 

"T, 

from 

rail  ope 

ratio. 

19  were 

$88,145,003.76,  a  dect 

ease 

"'ll'etifrni 

from  fr 

ri^hV 

traffic  d< 

:lt)bl 

Def.J148,3 

12.14  Def. (599.6 33. 70 

$451,321.56 

J2S,230,6: 
2,596,2. 

>4.58     $^6.967,8 17.88 
19.80         2,469.964-17 

— $l,7a7,!93.30 
126,285.63 

(22,634,3 ; 

'4.7B     124.497,853.71 

—$1,863,478.93 

S49S,S2I.OO  $21,934. 19 

466.973.88  11.566.26 

1,541,777.41  88.957.73 


industrial  iiiteiests  tbrauBfaout  the  gieater  part  o/the  fiscal  year. 

The  earnings  from  Ms^nger  Iraltlc  were  $15,208,432. IS,  an  increase  of 
$722,847.06,  or  4.99  per  cent.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  was 
21,969,166,  an  increase  of  862,046,  or  4.08  per  cent.     The  average  distance 


1,398,815.28 
60,000.00 


—16,584.25 
$678,700.28 


The    earnings    from   enpress    trs 
$65,189.95,  and  from  the  transports 


r    $1,780,346.92,    an    increase    oi  """    tJ7. 5 30.973 .07 


$7775.55. 


W  Operating  Enpenset  far  tfae  year  were  $62,766,067.04,  an  increase 
$1,432,266.25,  or  2.34  pi^r  cent. 

There   will   be   found  in   Table  8  of  this  rept^rt,   a  comparison   in   deli 

wS'°warKrge?y"due*'Vo'"tllanc"s°m'ad'c   in    r'a'lci'"orti"y,'"*ff«ltve^t' 
latter  part   of  the  fiscal   year,  ended  June  30.   1910.     The  interruptions 

points  also  affected  adversely   Ihe  transportation  costi,  and   recent  legid 


478.93  compared  with  previoui  jtmr. 

The  increase  in  "Otirer  iucome"  of  $678,700.28  ii 

on    bonds   acquired    during   the    previous   fiscal    yea 
Balance   Sheet   of  June   30,    1910,  but   on  which   n< 

of  $2,242,817.15,  and  is  mainlv  caused  by  increase  i 
Debt,''    which   is   principally   due   to  interest   charge 
Three  Year   Secured  Kotes  issued  June   IsC,    1910. 

accrued  for  the  entire  twelve  months  of  the  presen 

t  fiscal  year  as  ii 

s  use  of  the  add 

lities  — To'lai 
,us'  ■  'Rer'tV— 

■y'un«""" 

$772,566.72 
835,461.12 

12.SS8,'4SS,NO 
350,575,53 

$437,653.06 
853,377.04 
170.298.43 

'234;043.'77 
8,966.)) 

$334,913.66 

20.754,46 
■ll6;53i:76 
—6,099.55 

duclions  from 

$14,710,981.84 
$12,819,991.23 

$12,468,164.69 

'$~16.247T87"03' 

415.760.61 

$15,831,826.42, 

$2,242,817.15 

-$3,427,595.80 

—4)5,760.61 

to     Trope  Ily 

lei  Corporate 

$12,819,991.23 

.rporate  Incom 

,,',,, 

■0.16    $2,355,545.21 


, ™,   „a.   , .M   u.  .........   ..   „..„,.  ,„,  '•  ■"  Credit  of  Profit  and  Loss,  June  30, 

illv  the  nresent  volume  ol  traffic  "'"    $23,377,100.33 

'f  the  Company  for  the  year  in  comparison  Add  Sundry  Adjuslmenta.  including  $10,965,- 
I  ine  company  tor  me  year,  in  comparison  ^^g^^  transferred  from  "Addiliona  lo  Prop- 
erty prior  to  June  30,  1907  through  In- 
come,*' making  Net  Credit  Balance 13,731,472.53     : 


)  handli 

.,  and  economicallv  the  nresent  volume  ol  traffic. 

The  Genera!  Ii 


of   Road 


$1,343,846.43 


if  Profit  and  Loss  June  )0,  1911 $38,452,419.2? 

Sheet  will  be  found  in  Table  1. 
ment    account    of   "Road   a 


.  $27,291,803.16 
.  $14,092,875-15 


EAmKlBcs:  Sundry  hook  adjustments   879.578-81 

From   Freieht   Traffic $67,629,937,01     $69,408.112,68 —$1,778,175,67  

$29,540,781,27 


l|7S0!346.92  r,715ilS6!97  6Sil89]95  Less;- Increase  in  Reserv. 
1,169.063,20  1.176,843.75  —7,775,55  $27,291,803.16 
1.475,275,69  1.327,726,42  147,549.27  Note.- The  decrease  of  $3,801,146.98  in  "Investment  to  June  30,  1907— 
881.943.79  787,827.46  94.116.33  jince  June  30.  1907— Road."  in  book  adjustments  and  J£»  "not  aft«l  Th- 
- -        .inp  of  "Road  and  Equipmen"  " 


Gross  Earnings $88,145,003,76     $88,901,252.37      —$756,248.61 

ElPEMSES: 

For   Maintenance  of  Way  which  decrease  was  parl'ly'  Vffi 

and  Sirucluies  $10,279,615.82     $11,661,409.75  —$1,381,793,93       companies. 

For  Maintenance  of  Equip-  The    increase    of   $1,006,935, 

ment   15.881.620.38       16,373,775,93        —492,155.55       transfer     to     this     accooni     < 

For  Traffic  Espenses 1,948.966,46         1,877,203,56              71,762,90       $445,000,00;   "Rail  Loan   Aeco 

For     Transportation     E  x-  menls  made  during  the  year  I 

penses 32.818.499,86       29,738.992,09         3,079,S07.77       n.i..i™'.  fn™  nf  .rr™.„i. 

For  General  Expenses 1.837.364,52         1,682.419,46            154,945.06 

Total   Expenses   $62,766,067,04     $61,333,800.79       $1,432,266.25 


The  decrease  in  ■'^Securities"  during  the  year,  $219,726,16.  is  due  to  the 
demption  by  (he  Kentucky  and  Indiana  Rridge  and  Railroad  Co.  of  iU 
irsl  Mortgage  Bonds,  $379,674,54  of  which  were  held  by  your  Company. 
■■■-■•  ■> "  -«■—  ■■"  "■-  acquisition  of  itocki  of  .ubsidiary 

her    InYCStmenti,"   is   due   lo    tfa« 

1,805,16,  Ind  other  "sTmilar  adjust- 
to  the  Interstate  Commctce  Coin- 


'"'Tfr'ncrea'w"in  "Prc'fe/rtd  Stock"  of  $3,012,50,  and  in  ^Common  Stock" 

version  bv  Ihe  holders  of  $88,000.00  of  Convertible  Debenture  Bonds  into 

Net  Earnings  from  Operation     $25,378,936,72     $27,567,451,58  —$2,188,514.86       Common  Stock, 


November  3,  1911. 

Tlie  -Moilgage,  Ho.>de. 
occasioned  as  foDov.^^ 
prnditures  for  const  ruttio 
RefundTng  "Morl^age'^^B' 

d,  and  Secured  Del.f "  i.:c. 
ards    in    exchange    for    i 

RAILWAY     A< 

■ca'^ed $10,82S.938.60 

'"mo?tga*^    $1,000,000.00 
mde?lyin'S 

,«"".=,":,^o':r.^:; 

"t^^lt  mal'^ed  Mar'cl^lO 
Debenture    Bonds    con- 

»g8,000-00 

34;I>00!00 
14.561.40 

.0,000,000.00 

Ten    Year    Convfrtible 

Jl  1.001 ,000.00 

W>5t   Virginia  &  Fills! 

**K  s'o.'r.  R°Co?,  Ex 
Net  decrease  in  Ground 
And     liic     foiloBi-g     i 

grouping  "Matured  Mortg 

l)tbt  Unpaid-— 

11.  Cr  0.  R.  R.  (.0.,  1, 

lurgh  R.   R.,  First  Mort- 

lendcd  Bonds  retired.... 
1  Rent  Liens,  capitalized. 
I  ems    [rai-sferred    to    tlie 
lage,  Bonded  and  Secured 

bcl^vceii  llolgste  and  Midway  and  betwun  Cromwell  and  Milford  Junction, 
a  total  distance  ot  22  miles. 

Third  track  construclion  from  Wevcrtan  to  Sandy  Hook.  Green  Spring 
10   Patterson  Creek,  Manila  lo  N.   A.  Tower  and  Garret!  lo  Rockwood  is 

"°Fas"?n"sidmi5  at  various   points  on  the  line  between   Parkersburg  and 
East  St.  Louis  are  now  being  eonstrucled. 

The  change  of  line  and  reduction  of  grade  between  Elaser  and  the  west 
end  of  Kiiigwood  Tunnel,  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  including  construc- 
tion of  double  track  lunncl  4.250  feet  in  length,  has  progressed  steadily 
during  tlic  year,  and  is  approximately  one-haTf  done.  The  present  line 
IhiDUgh   Kingwood  Tunnel,  which  is  single  track,  operated  in  conjunction 


tunnel    4,000    feet   long    through    the    Allegheny    Mountains    between    Si 
Fateh  and  Manija,  is  under  way.     Upon  the  complelion  of  this  work,  wh 

inovemei^I  of  Itaffic  over  t"his  division  will  'have  been  removed.  ' 

Urunswick,  Md.     A  new  west-bound  freight  dassificalion  yard  to  expec 
the  handling  of  trains  is  being  constructed. 

Cunibo.    W.    Va.      Additional    inlercliange   facilities   with   the   Cumherh 


of  Three  Vear  Gold  Seti 


e  new  Quemahoning  Branch  B 
care  [or  the  general  incren^e  \ 
Chicago  Junction,  Ohio.     The 


Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  renewing  bridges  for 
ravier  power.  Among  the  more  important  bridge'  renewed 
lylkill   River  Drawbridge  at  Philadelphia;   Brand^ywine   Viad 


Tbe  decrease   of   $10,965,168.91    in   "Appropriated  Surplut^ Additions  to  minclon:  and  Cheat  Rivt 

Property   through    Income   prior   Id  June   30.    I90<."    is   uccanioned  by  the  -jhe  elimination  of 

transfer  lo  "Profll  ai  d  Los-^B,! lance"  of  this  »moui,i.     The  aassificaii—  -  -  ■ 

of    the    Interitale    Commeice   Commission    not    providing    for    the    accoi 

mentioned,  the  Irar^ter  was  made  for  Ihe  purpose  of  bringing  the  Balance  ChicaKo  nill  extend  over  a  period  of 
Sheet  into  full  conformity  with  the  Commission's  reiiuireinenls. 

ADDITIONS  TO   ROAD  AND    EQUIPMENT. 


and  Chicago,  has  progressed  steadily  during  the  year.     The  work  al  Colu 
bus   will   be   compleled   early   in    llic   current  year;   that  at   Baltimore   a 


f^isO.Oo'o.OMroo'Thyee'-Year'Goid  Secured           [^t^^S    Work™"a'rs''"'feteel*'ca*r*"ll"aH*'^2  \VMd*n'"^''J 
rl.'cijiar'ly''t"e'mcreasi'n'gVd°us"faf  d'e^^^  Klrats,  1   Refrigerator  Lighter,  at  a  value'  of \     15,439,203. 3( 


Table  23  shows  in  detail  Ihe  equipment  acquired  during  Ihe  year,  whii.  .  _  .  , 

includes    187   lucnitiolites.  8,268   freight  cars,   26  passenger  cars  and  other  Locomotives,    10  Passenger  Cars,   3.202    Frieght  Cars,  33! 

equipment  al  a  com  of  »li,439,203.30.        _  Work  Cars,  1  Wharf  Boat  and  1  Scow,  the  book  value  ol 

referred'^  m  the  last   report.'and  also  in  connection   with  the  additional  was   cVediKd' 'lo'-'Properir  InvVstmenV.' Equipment"'  arid 

undcrlakingB,    eatimaled  10  cost   about   $13,000,000,   which   were  aulhorixed  charge    made   to   "Reserve    for    Accrued    Depreciation"   as 

during  the  year.  noted  below,  and  the  balance  to  Operating  Expenses; 

Tabic  S  shows  the  exper.ditures  mad 
the  prineipal  subdivisions  of  Addition  ai 
$14,092,875.15. 


$88.386,028. 4i 
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of  44.3 

Making  the  Gross  Book  Value  of  Equipment 

From  this  should  be  deducted: 

"Reserve  for  Accrued  Depreciation,"  as  follows— 

Amount  at  Credit  June  30.  1910 $6,048,981.51 

Amount  charged   Operating  Eipenses  during 
year  ended  June  30,   1911.  covering  depre- 


$8,366,830.11 
68,870.49 


miles   additional    and   stai.dardiied    third    track.      In    c ,„.„.     .._ „ _, 

work,  the  Tunnels  al  Everelts,  MiGuues.  Rodemer  and  Murray  were  con-  

veried  into  open  cuts.     The  change  of  grade  and  alignment  between  Hutton  Leaving  Net  Value  of  Equipment,  June  30,  1911 $79,217,192.87 

and  Corinth,  a  distance  of  2.4  miles  was  also  competed  j^^     j^ ,      ,      [„      f  ,^     locomotives  and   S.OOO  of  the   freight  cars,  ac- 

\U     u'vf  o"  a  dts'la"e"'Sf"'  7  mnes*'*'"                       Manila,  on  the  Connells-  ^„|,^j  j^^i       ,[,j  ^^^^^  ^.^^  „t„  j„  ,^,  „^^^  of  .^^  Baltimore  and  Ohio 

"''Set"'nd  t5ack,'"weirsbo*ro  l"^^cCoo""on  the  cfliVa^o  Division,  a  distance  '"'  "'^'  Company. 

of  21   miles,  ii.cludmginlerlockii^  plant  at   Balxock    was  practically  com-  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

""  Interlocking  planis  we%^  completed  and  nul  in  service  at  Schuylkill  River  Two  hundred  and  twenty. four  new  industries,  manufacturing  and  corn- 
Drawbridge:  at  East  End  Susquehanna  River  Bridge;  al  End  of  Third  mercial,  were  located  on  or  immediately  adjacent  to  your  line  during  Ihe 
Track.  Hobbs;  N.  &  W.  Crossing,  at  Cbarlestown;  Bridge  401  al  Cleveland;  year,  from  which  it  is  estimated  the  Company  should  ultimately  tlerive 
Muskingum  River  Drawbridge  at  Marietta;  and  Wabash  River  Drawbridge  freight  revenue  of  over  $1,000,000.00  per  annum.  Side  tracts  have  been 
at  Vincennes.  constructed  to  135  of  these  plants. 

Aulomalic  signals  have  been  installed  between  Goehring  and  New  Castle  The  latest  results  in  scientific  agriculture  have  been  presented  to  farmers 

Tunction;    Piitiburgb    and    Connellsville;    Loveland    and    Cincinnati;    and  on    special    educational    trains    by    demonstrators    and    lecturer!    from    the 

Washington  junction  and  Brunswick,  providing  automatic  block  protection  esperimenl  stations  of  the  various  Slates  served  by  System  linei. 


Three   improved   ore   handling  machines  were  put  in    service  at   Lorain.        '"  '^is  Resen 
The  ore  and  coal  docks  at  this  point,  over  which  is  handled  the  coal  from 


June  30.  1911.  was  $1,172,099.85. 
_  RELIEF  DEF.^RTMENT. 

'eal'L^kes. '  The  arrangements  for  weighing  ore  dir'ict  into  cars  ^he  report  of  Ihe  Relief  Department  for  Ihe  twel*  months  ended  June 

■d  to  be  Ihe  most  complete  so  far  installed  at  any  dock.  30    i,,,    „;u  f^  primed,  as  customary,  for  distribution  to  members.     The 

enlarged  station    factlilies  were  completed  at   Wilmineton.  Del.;        „i,eralions   of   I  be    department,   covering   Ihe    Relief,    Savings   and   Pension 


Lorely.  Md.:  Harrisonburg  and  Fort  Defiance,  Va.:  Parkersburg.  Hunting- 
ton.  Philippi,  Millers  and  Elm  Grove,  W.  Va.;  Oakley  and  Portsmouth, 
Ohio:  Napanee  and  Garrett,  Ind.:  and  Noble.  111. 


itruction  on  Ihe  Chica 


..Iterations   of   Ibe    department,   covering   Ihe    Relief, 
fe.-tures.  will  be  found  in  Table  7  of  this  report. 

The  Board  record  with  deep  regret  the  death,  on  June  28,  1911.  of  Mr 
Joseph  R.   Foard,  a  Director  ot  the  Companj-  since  October  II.   1906.  and 

wli'!ch"he  gave  to  Ihe "in^KSis"  o°f  the'comMn"  "" 

The   President   and    Directors  acknowledge    with    pleasure   the   loyal    and 
efficient  services  of  the  officer*  and  employees  during  the  past  year. 
By  order  of  the  Board, 

dai)i£l,  Wl 

Digitized  by  V_t*..'' 
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54.409,442, 
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Capital 

..80I.H6.98 

H« 

Id  by  Company...  J286.89S.50 
t  Held  by  Cumpany  151,950.092.26 

Prcfi 
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S«uril,ea  of  Propnttary.  Affi  laled  and                                                                            Mortgage  Bonds- 
Con  I  rolled  Companies- Pledged-  jj^lj   J,      Company...  «,O58.900.OO 
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—$2,495,082,11 

$7,278,776.53 

-$2,495,082,15 

$1,821,653.71 
1:233.714.82 

$534,640,05 
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$3,055,368.53 

$977,967.31 

I  property  thrnogh  Income- 

iiiie  30,  1907 —$10,965,168.91 

e  30,  1907 $1,237,759,06  —58,279.58 

im  Income  or  Surplus— 


.172.099.85 


Tbe  fnll..»inB  securities  oul-tandin^  in  hands  of  public  bear  the  endorsement  of  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R,  R,  Co.:  Ci^i"""^,."''?!';™  u* 
n.iytonR-riV'r  Island  Refumbng  wSrlgaKe  Bonds.  $7,500,000.00.  and  Purchase  Money  Notes  $11.557000,00,  The  f»l'°'"-"F.,'^":'''"J«i'  '!■* 
i,.l.r.nw.,it  \.VVhr  Ralifmort-  nnd  Ohio  R  R  Co  iointly  with  other  eBmpanes.  vz.:  Akron  Un  on  I'-nssenger  l>epot  Co..  1st  Mortgage  Bonds. 
mOOOOrK^^^  Riehmond-Washington      Company,      Isl      Mortgage      Bond*., 


$605,403,435,53        $3,210.299,6» 


,   BOOTH,  Comtlrtllrr. 
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IN  the  Railway  Age  Gaselte  of  December  9,  1910,  page  1105, 
*  we  gave  some  Agures  to  show  that  the  charge  of  railway 
obstruction  of  waterway  development  of  Connecticut  harbors 
and  their  water  fronts  was  unfounded.  Among  the  ports  named 
was  New  London,  where  two  rival  railway  lines— the  Grand 
Trunk  and  the  New  Haven — have  their  water  front  terminals, 
the  latter  owning  a  total  of  1,880  ft.  of  water  frontage.  But, 
outside  of  railway  ownership,  there  are  in  the  city  of  New  Lon- 
don and  the  town  of  Groton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames 
river,  miles  on  miles  of  unimproved  water  frontage,  above  and 
below  the  drawbridge.  Harbor  and  river  are  both  deep ;  the 
deep  water  runs  near  shore  and  the  federal  government  has  spent, 
first  and  last.  $159,000  on  improvement  of  the  harbor  and  $539,000 
on  the  Thames  river.  Where  Nature  had  done  so  much  and  our 
government  had  done  still  more,  it  might  have  been  inferred  that 
private  enterprise  would  do  the  rest  and  develop  the  water- 
way business  of  the  port.    But  it  did  not,  and  New  London  has 


now  made  a  successful  appeal  for  state  aid  and  secured  from 
the  Connecticut  legislature  $1^100,000  for  waterfront  develop- 
ment. The  big  appropriation  is  unique  in  the  history  of  the' 
state.  It  had  also  its  perils  as  a  precedent ;  what  New 
London  secured  yesterday,.  New  Haven,  Bridgeport  and  Stam- 
ford may  demand  tomorrow.  But  all  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
Connecticut  tax  payers.  The  main  points  to  notice  arc  that  those 
tax  payers  will  now  be  called  on  to  subsidize  at  the  rate  of 
some  $40,000  a  year— interest  on  $1,000X00— a  seaport  which  the 
railway  companies  have  already  developed  as  far  as  they  care 
to;  that  those  railways  have  asked  for  no  state  subsidy;  and 
that  if  in  the  future— as  is  not  at  all  likely— waterway  rivalrjr 
with  the  railways  and  their  boat  lines  should  develop,  the  cost 
of  it  to  the  Connecticut  taxpayer  should  be  taken  into  account. 
The  New  London  case  is  not  in  itself  important,  but  is  sym- 
bolical and  commends  itself  to  the  present  and  future  atten- 
tion of  the  theorists  who  expound  the  proposition  of  highly  sub- 
sidized water  competition  with  the  unsubsidized  railway,  even 
in  a  case  where  private  enterprise,  under  the  most  favorable 
physical  conditions,  defaults. 

'X'HE  "Orphan,"  whose  letter  we  print  in  another  column,  speaks 
^  forcibly  on  a  number  of  interesting  and  vital  questions  re- 
garding the  supply  department  We  think  that  he  takes  up  the 
cudgels  rather  more  energetically  than  he  needs  to ;  perhaps  he  is 
being  influenced  by  faulty  premises  as  to  the  ability  of  the  "Old  . 
Railway  Official."  He  replies  to  the  latter  with  statements,  some 
of  which  are  his  own  conclusions  rather  than  detailed  evidence. 
If  "D.  A.  D."  did  not  have  the  facts  at  hand,  but  was  dealing  in 
generalities  and  drawing  conclusions  without  knowing  enough  of 
the  subject  to  qualify  him  to  do  so,  iT  might  be  pardonable  to 
dismiss  his  ideas  as  summarily  as  "Orphan"  does.  But 
"D.  A.  D."  has  had,  not  only  on  railways  but  in  other  lines  of 
activities,  just  the  practical  experience  in  storekeeping  which 
"Orphan"  assumes  he  has  not  had.  -  His  conclusions  may  be 
wrong,  but  they  cannot  be  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

^T^HE  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association,  which  includes  many 
-^  manufacturers  both  large  and  small  in  Illinois,  has  asked  a 
committee  of  prominent  citizens  of  the  country,  including  lawyers, 
educators  and  business  men,  to  draft  an  amendment  to  the 
Sherman  anti-trust  law,  the  enactment  of  which  by  Congress 
will  make  clear  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country  just 
what  forms  of  business  combinations  may  be  effected  and  at 
what  purposes  they  may  aim.  The  statement  issued  by  the  as- 
sociation includes  railways  among  the  concerns  which  are  or 
may  be  harmed  by  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  stands; 
and  James  J.  Hill  is  one  of  those  asked  to  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, which  it  is  proposed  shall  draft  an  amending  statute.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  recall  that  it  has  not  been  long  since  this 
association  started  a  movement  for  action  by  the  government 
against  the  railways  under  the  Sherman  act  on  the  ground  that 
their  concerted  attempt  to  raise  freight  rates  was  in  violatiwi 
of  that  law.  Furthermore,  the  association  sent  representa- 
tives to  Topeka,  Kan,,  to  attend  a  meeting  of  persons 
desirous  of  having  the  Sherman  law  enforced  against  the  rail- 
ways, and  this  meeting  adopted  resolutions,  which  we  suspect 
were  framed  by  the  representatives  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers' 
Association,  denouncing  the  roads'  alleged  violation  of  the  Sher- 
man law  and  demanding  their  prosecution.  In  other  words, 
go  long  as  it  was  only  the  railways  who  were  tJiarged  with  dis- 
regarding the  anti-tnist  law  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation regarded  it  as  a  good  statute  and  was  quite  willing  to 
put  it  in  operation  against  them  and  benefit  by  its  provisions, 
however  unjust.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  concerns  belonging 
to  the  association  iind  themselves  in  danger  ot  prosecution  it 
immediately  becomes  very  solicitous  that  the  law  shall  be  so 
changed  that  it  shall  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  equity 
nic  conditions ;  and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
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the  railways,  whom  it  was  trying  to  gel  prosecuted,  to  help  get 
the  amendments  There  does  not  seem  much  chance  for  intelli- 
gent revision  of  the  Sherman  law ;  and  that  this  is  true  is  largely 
due  to  organiiations  such  as  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, which  for  years  have  carried  on  unfair  propaganda  against 
the  railways  which  have  helped  create  a  radical  public  sentiment  in 
the  United  States  regarding  not  only  railways  but  all  other  large 
corporate  interests.  There  has  been  no  statement  regarding  rail- 
ways too  injurious,  no  attack  Coo  hbelous,  for  some  of  these  or- 
ganizations 111  gicc  the  wildest  circulation.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  those  ivlio  foresaw  and  predicted  that  the  public  mis- 
conceptions regarding  the  carriers  that  were  thus  being  fostered 
would  lead  to  the  development  of  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic that  all  large  corporations  were  over  capitalized,  were  being 
mismanaged,  and  were  grinding  the  faces  of  the  people.  But 
the  campaign  of  misrepresentation,  often  by  paid  agitators,  went 
on.  The  mistaken  and  hostile  public  opinion  regarding  all  large 
industries  which  was  feared  has  developed,  and  the  fools  who 
rocked  the  boat  now  find  themselves  in  the  water  along  with 
the  railways,  whom  alone  they  intended  should  get  a  bath.  The 
severe  regulation  to  which  the  railways  have  in  recent  years 
been  subjected  has  had  many  bad  results;  but  it  has  had  some 
very  good  ones,  too.  Whatever  the  immediate  results  may  be, 
the  ultimate  effects  of  hazing  some  of  the  large  industrial  cor- 
porations in  the  same  way  for  a  while  might  not  be  wholly  bad. 
After  they  have  had  some  such  experience  as  the  railways  have 
been  going  through  they  will  learn,  what  has  long  been  clear  to 
many  persons,  that  the  question  of  the  proper  relations  between 
large  industrial  concerns  and  the  public  is  not  essentially  diiTerent 
from  the  question  of  the  proper  relations  between  the  railways 
and  the  public;  that  they  constitute  one  big  problem;  and  that 
if  all  of  us  in  the  United  States  do  not  want  to  continue  steer- 
ing straight  for  socialism  it  is  high  time  that  the  best  minds  in 
business  and  the  best  minds  in  statesmanship  should  get  together 
and  try  to  work  out  a  constructive  policy  for  the  public  regu- 
lation of  business  which  will  adequately  protect  the  public,  and 
at  the  same  time  will  not  put  undue  burdens  and  restrictions  on 
private  enterprise,  whether  it  be  engaged  in  running  a  railway 
or  a  manufactory. 

NORTHERN     PACIFIC. 

•yHE  Northern  Pacific  in  the  year  ended  Ji 
■*  down  operating  expenses,  especially 
expenses,  to  a  quite  extraordinary  extent,  and  did  this  without 
detriment  to  the  physical  property.  There  will  probably  have 
to  Iw  a  greater  renewal  of  rails  within  the  next  year  or  two 
than  in  the  last  two,  but  the  property  as  a  whole  is  in  very  good 
condition.  This  seems  remarkable  when  the  details  of  the  roads 
operating  expenses  are  studied. 

In  1911  the  company  spent  $23  per  track  mile  for  ballast 
;  work,  and  $29  per  mile  for  rails  for  main- 
es.  however,  $205  was  spent  per  mile  of  track. 
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These  accounts  are  mostly  costs  of  material,  labor  cost  not  en- 
tering into  them  to  any  extent    Such  relatively  small  sums  spent 

for  rails  and  ballast  show  that  the  company  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  hold  down  expenses  as  closely  as  was  possible,  and  it 
has  been  able  to  do  so  because  of  generous  expenditures  for  main- 
tenance in  the  past.  A  remarkable  saving  is -made  in  the  road- 
way and  track  account.  In  1910  the  company  spent  $5,346,000, 
while  in  1911  it  spent  only  $3,830,000.  This  was  $529  per  mile  of 
track  in  1911.  This  saving  made  was  partly  due  to  a  reduced  cost 
of  track  labor  and  partly  to  cutting  down  forces  through  a  much 
more  economical  system  of  maintaining  the  property. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  was  also  done  more  cheaply  in 
1911  than  in  1910;  but  since  the  volume  of  traffic  carried,  which 
was  less  last  year  than  the  year  before,  more  directly  affects 
maintenance  of  equipment  cost  than  maintenance  of  way  cost, 
the  saving  is  not  so  remarkable.  Last  year  $7,911,000  was  spent 
for  maintenance  of  equipment,  a  decrease  of  $1,081,000.  A  con- 
siderable reduction  was  made  in  expenditures  of  repairs  of  loco- 
motives last  year  ;  and  less  was  spent  for  repairs  of  freight  cars, 
and  considerably  less  was  charged  for  depreciation  of  freight 
cars,  for  which  there  was  good  reason  in  the  fact  that  heavy 
depreciation  charges  have  been  made  for  the  last  five  years,  and 
that  the  capital  sum  on  which  depreciation  is  computed  is  less 
each  year.  The  saving  in  transportation  expenses  was  the  result 
of  a  smaller  volume  of  traffic,  both  passenger  and  freight,  and 
of  more  effective  work  in  the  operating  department.  The  higher 
wage  scale  made  the  actual  cost  of  transportation  per  unit*  some- 
what higher  in  1911  than  In  1910.  The  cost  per  100,000  units 
last  year  was  $390,  and  $376  the  year  before. 

That  conditions  tended  to  make  necessary  a  very  strict 
pohcy  of  economy  last  year  is  quite  apparent  from  the  income 
account,  and  in  comparing  1911  with  1910,  it  will  be  recalled 
that  1910  itself  was  a  very  hard  year  for  the  Northern  Pacific 
in  respect  to  expense.  Last  year  the  company  earned  $64,069,- 
000  from  transportation.  This  is  less  by  $9,695,000  than  reve- 
nues in  1910,  Expenses  last  year  amounted  to  $39,730,000,  a 
decrease  of  $6,258,000  from  1910.  The  sums  received  as  rentals 
and  as  hire  of  equipment  were  larger  last  year  than  the  year 
before,  and  gross  corporate  income  amounted  t6  $27,669,000,  as 
compared  with  $29,475,000  the  year  before.  After  the  payment 
of  interest  and  7  per  cent,  dividends  on  the  stock,  the  company 
had  a  surplus  of  $3,082,000,  as  against  $4,936,000  in  1910. 

The  decrease  in  freight  earnings  is  explained  by  President 
niliolt  as  resulting  from  a  smaller  grain  movement,  a  smaller 
lumber  movement  and  less  marked  business  expansion  in  such 
cities  as  Butte,  Spokane,  Seattle,  etc.  The  decrease  in  passen- 
ger earnings  is  due  to  lessened  business  activity  and  to  the  ab- 
sence of  such  events  as  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
which  took  place  year  before  last,  and  the  opening  of  the  Flat- 
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head,  Coeur  d'Alene  and  Spokane  Indian  reservations,  which  in 
the  recent  past  have  helped  to  swell  the  roads  passenger  earnings. 
Last  year  the  total  revenue  ton  mileage  carried  amounted  to 
4,800,000,000  tons,  which  is  a  decrease  of  11.41  per  cent,  from  the 
year  before ;  the  ton  mileage  of  company  freight  was  953,612,- 
242,  a  decrease  pf  almost  20  per  cent,  from  last  year  and 
total  passenger  mileage  amounted  to  759,000,000,  a  decrease 
of  22.27  per  cent.  The  average  haul,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  was  shorter  last  year  than  the  year  before,  the  aver- 
age for  freight  per  ton  being  279  miles  in  1911  and  297  miles 
in  1910:  and  for  passengers,  82  miles  in  1911  and  101  miles  in 

1910.  This  is  a  decrease  of  17.8  mites  for  freight  and  of  19.3 
miles  for  passengers.  In  the  case  of  freight,  greater  operating 
efficiency  more  than  offset  the  decrease  in  amount  of  traffic. 
The  mileage  of  revenue  freight  trains  was  9,772,000,  a  decrease 
of  18,84  per  cent,  from  the  year  before;  the  average  number  of 
loaded  freight  cars  in  train  was  25J4,  an  increase  of  7.97  per 
cent ;  the  average  revenue  train  load  was  461  tons,  an  increase 
of  32  tons,  or  7.49  per  cent. 

The  fact  that  while  both  the  average  haul  and  the  revenue 
freight  ton  mileage  decreased  the  average  revenue  tonnage  per 
train,  which  already  was  large,  increased,  reflects  credit  on  the 
efficiency  with  which  the  traffic  was  handled.  More  favorable 
weather  conditions  contributed  somewhat  to  this  increase  in 
train  load.  The  total  train  load— which  includes  company  and 
commercial  freight— also  increased  from  524  to  553  tons. 

The   mileage   of    revenue    passenger   trains    was    11,380,000   in 

1911,  a  decrease  of  9.50  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  pas- 
sengers In  train  was  63.21  in  1911,  as  compared  with  74.23  in 
1910. 

The  Northern  Pacific  gets  only  a  fair  average  rale  per  pas- 
senger per  mile  and  per  ton  per  mile,  not  by  any  means  as  large 
a  ton  mile  rate,  for  instance,  as  the  Southern  Pacific  gets.  In 
1911  the  average  receipt  per  passenger  per  mile  was  2.276  cents, 
and  in  1910  2.184  cents.  The  average  receipt  per  ton  pet  mile 
in  1911  was  9.03  mills,  and  in  1910,  9,00  mills.  The  following 
table  compares  certain  train  mile  figures  for  the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Great  Northern  and  the  Burlington: 
Revenues  pcT  train  milt: 

Northern    Parific     %2.9* 

dnU    Norths  rn     2.79.8 

Burlington     2.53 

Hipcnwx  per  (rain  mile: 

Noilhcm   Pacific    1.82 

Grtil    Norllicrn    l.?2.S 

Burlington     1.70.9 

Northtm    Pirific    1.12 

Great   Northern    1.07.3 

Borlinglon     82.5 

■]  he  annual  report  of  the  company  does  not  give  any  figures 
for  classified  tonnage  carried,  but  from  the  company's  report  to 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1910  we  find  that  19 
per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  carried  in  that  year  was  furnished 
by  products  of  agriculture;  2  per  cent,  by  products  of  animals; 
24  per  cent,  by  products  of  mines;  38  per  cent,  by  products  of 
forests;  10  per  cent,  by  merchandise,  and  2  per  cent,  by  miscel- 
laneous articles  (L,  C.  L.), 

The  balance  sheet  shows  that  at  the  end  of  1911  the  company 
had  $5,932,000  cash  on  hand,  as  against  $8,397,000  cash  at  the  end 
of  1910.  At  Ihe  end  of  1911  miscellaneous  accounts  payable 
amounted  to  $6,598,000,  while  at  the  end  of  1910  there  were 
only  a  few  thousand  dollars  of  account's  payable.  It  is  under- 
stood, that  this  "accounts  payable"  on  the  1911  balance  sheet  is 
made  up  largely  of  sums  owed  to  subsidiary  or  affiliated  com- 
panies because  of  transactions  not  yet  completed  and  which  are 
now  In  process  of  adjustment. 

The  report  would  have  been  more  enlightening  if  it  had  in- 
cluded a  detailed  statement  of  what  these  accounts  payable  in- 
clude, and  also  a  description  or  list  of  "marketable  securities," 
which  are  carried  on  the  balance  sheet  at  $19,363,000. 

The  showing  as  regards  traffic  and  earnings  made  in  1911  can- 


not be  taken  as  particularly  encouraging,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Northern  Pacific  has  had  a  year  of  decreased 
traffic  following  a  year  of  abnormally  high  operating  costs  due 
to  bad  weather  and  other  causes,  and  a  correct  judgment  as  to 
any  property  must  be  based  on  the  results  of  a  period  of  years. 
The  road  is  in  sound  physical  condition;  its  management  is 
enterprising  and  efficient ;  its  territory  is  developing  rapidly ; 
and  with  a  change  in  business  conditions  generally  its  earnings 
may  confidently  be  expected  to  improve  unless  the  settlement 
of  the  transcontinental  freight  rate  cases  cuts  too  deeply  into  the 
earnings  of  all  the  transcontinental  lines. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  comparatively  lightly  capitalized. 
This  point  was  especially  emphasized  in  the  finding  of  the  spe- 
cial master  in  the  Minnesota  rate  case,  in  which  he  placed  a 
much  higher  value  on  the  property  than  the  amount  of  the  com- 
pany's total  outstanding  securities.  It  is  a  company  which,  beside 
its  own  great  main  line  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  SL  PeuI, 
has  an  investment  in  other  very  valuable  properties.  The  equity 
in  the  stock  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which  is  de- 
posited under  joint  Northern  Pacitic-Greal  Northern  bonds,  is  in 
Itself  a  very  valuable  asset.  The  Northern  Pacific  also  owns  a 
half  interest  in  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  and  owns  nearly 
all  the  stock  of  a  subsidiary  eompany^the  Northwestern  Im- 
provement Company  having  valuable  coal  properties. 

The  Northern  Pacific  itself  Is  a  property  that  has  changed  in 
character  very  much  in  the  last  six  years.  In  1905  there  was  no 
90-lb.  rail  in  Iraek,  and  only  529  miles  of  85-lb,  rail,  while  in 
1911  there  was  1,109  miles  of  90-lb.  rail  and  2,000  miles  of  85-lb. 
rail.  Indeed  all  important  main  lines  now  have  90-  and  85-lb. 
rail,  and  the  more  Important  branches  72-lb.  rail.  There  is,  how- 
ever, stilt  in  main,  second  and  third  track   1.696  miles  of  56-lb. 

While  business  conditions  were  unfavorable  during  the  year 
the  company  continued  making  important  improvements  in  ad- 
dition to  the  property,  for  example  seven  permanent  and  77 
timber  structures  having  11,300  lineal  feet  were  replaced  by  em- 
bankments or  by  truss,  girder,  eye  beam  or  reinforced  concrete 
trestles,  over  120  miles  of  timber  structures  have  been  replaced 
by  steel  bridges,  embankments  or  other  permanent  structures 
since  July  1,  1885.  Mileage  on  block  signals  was  substantially 
increased  during  the  year,  and  at  its  end  on  important  main  line 
mileage  of  2,485  there  were  401  miles  protected  by  automatic 
block  signals  and  914  miles  protected  by  manual  block  signals. 
New  buildings  and  increased  structures,  or  increased  facilities 
were  provided  at  45  stations.  The  amount  charged  to  additions 
and  betterments  was  $7,998,106,  and  the  total  amount  expended  in 
improving  and  increasing  the  company's  facilities  was  around 
$12,000,000. 

If  the  Northern  Pacific  is  feeling  the  competition  of  the  St 
Paul's  Pacific  coast  extension,  as  it  probably  is,  this  may 
account  to  some  extent  for  the  decrease  in  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  last  year;  but  there  Is  quite  a  tendency  for  ship- 
pers to  try  a  new  road  when  it  first  builds  into  their  territory, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  effect  of  the  St  Paul  competition  is 
felt  more  now  than  it  will  be  In  a  year  or  two. 

The  following  table  shows  ttie  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1911,  as  compared  with  1910: 

1911.  1910. 

Average  mileage  operated   S.«0  S,76S 

Freight  revenue (43.332,918  Ma,75B,7J6 

Passenger  revenue   17,278,813  21,333.313 

Total  operating  revenue    64.912,832  74.525,826 

Maim,   of  war  »"l  Xructuie* 8,065,462  10,842,955 

Maint.  of  equipment  7,911.231  8.992.137 

Traffic   1,127,233  1,036,404 

Transportalion  21,601.477  24,045.197 

Total  operating  expenses   39,729,761  45,987,405 

Taxes   3,296,797  3,623.000 

Operating  income    22.328.077  25,518.896 

Gross  rorporate  ineom;    27.668,506  29.47S.201 

Net  corporate  income 20.442,267  22,296,259 

Dividends    17,360.000  17,360,080 

Surplus    3.082,267  4,9]«,2S9 
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i''  Cbicaoo,  October  4,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

If  all  of  the  poor  railway  men  who  "just  growed"  had  been 
blessed  with  an  affectionate  D.  A.  D.  to  check  up  our  short- 
comings  and  steer  a  true  course  for  us  through  every  emergency 
that  might  beset  our  onward  careers,  how  happy  would  have  been 
our  lot,  and  how  perfect  our  performance! 

No  one  can  witness  D.  A.  D.'s  solicitude  for  his  Struggling  off- 
spring, as  expressed  in  his  most  interesting  and  instructive  letters 
inyourcolumns,  without  wishing  that  he  might  have  been  similarly 
blessed  in  his  youth,  and  yet  there  is  always  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  the  younger  man  must  be  just  a  little  dull-witted  to  require 
such  exhaustive  directions  in  regard  to  every  detail  of  his  daily 
work.  Perhaps  we  can  forgive  him  this  misfortune  because  of 
the  good  fortune  it  has  brought  to  the  rest  of  us  in  permitting  us 
to  read  and  enjoy  D.  A.  D's.  admonitions  and  to  admire  the  Iceen 
insight  displayed  by  the  older  head. 

Nevertheless,  D.  A.  D.  seems  to  be  convinced  that  his  son  roust 
not  be  permitted  to  work  his  brain  overtime  tn  solving  the  prob- 
lems that  the  rest  of  us  have  had  to  meet  and  overcome  single 
handed,  and  to  that  extent  his  fatherly  anxiety  sometimes  leads 
him  into  unfamiliar  paths. 

It  is  possible  that  his  proximity  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  when 
he  wrote  his  letter  of  July  22  (which  appeared  in  the  Railway  Agt 
Gtuette  of  September  15)  inspired  the  belief  that  even  if  he  should 
slip  unexpectedly  into  deep  water  he  couldn't  sink,  and  led  him  to 
wade  further  from  the  shore  than  usual  Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
he  started  his  correspondence  school  working  on  the  supply 
department,  it  certainly  looked  to  an  ordinary  orphan  as  if  he 
had  gotten  out  of  his  depth. 

The  question  of  the  proper  administration  of  the  supply  de- 
partment is  admittedly  rather  deep  water  as  yet,  because  its 
origin, is  so  recent  that  sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  permit 
of  any  exhaustive  study  of  its  possibilities,  and  enough  posi- 
.  tive  data  concerning  them  has  not  been  collected  to  enable 
either  sire  or  son  to  speak  with  authority  regarding  this  young- 
est branch  of  the  railway  service. 

That  it  has  come,  and  that  it  has  developed  to  a  point  where 
it  has  attracted  D.  A.  D's.  serious  attention  argues  some  sort  of 
necessity,  at  least,  for  its  existence. 

D.  A.  D.  characterizes  the  development  of  the  "so  called" 
store  department  as  "one-sided,"  and  says  that  "one  of  the 
fallacies  introduced  by  the  store  people  is  that  the  user  of 
material  cannot  be  trusted  with  its  custody,  because,"  etc.,  etc. 

No)v,  his  son,  being  a  younger  man,  and  therefore  presum- 
ably more  familiar  with  the  happenings  of  recent  years,  could 
tell  his  D.  A.  D.  a  whole  lot  about  the  development  of  the  sup- 
ply department  if  he  only  dared  to  speak  up— because  it  must  be 
remembered  that  it  originated  only  a  few  years  ago,  after  the 
older  man  had  won  his  spurs  and  retired  from  active  service. 
For  instance  his  son,  who  was  a  division  superintendent  when 
the  first  supply  department  was  organized  and,  therefore,  more 
closely  in  touch  with  what  was  actually  "doing"  out  on  the  line, 
might  have  told  him  that  the  new  department  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  fanciful  whim  on  the  part  of  some  one  with  a  genius 
for  organization,  but  that  it  originated  solely  from  the  necessi- 
ties created  by  existing  conditions;  that  it's  mission  was  to 
stop  art  so  far  as  possible,  to  check  the  waste  and  abuse  of 
material  which  had  grown  to  such  proportions  on  many  rail- 
ways that  it  had  literally  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  "men  higher  up." 

He  might  remind  his  anxious  parent  that  from  the  day  the 
first  rails  were  laid  in  this  country  in  1827,  and  for  a  period  of 
over  sixty  years,  the  users  of  material  were  busy  demonstrating 


the  truth  of  what  D.  A.  D.,  from  the  safe  ret^sses  of  his  easy 
chair,  proclaims  a  "fallacy,"  and  that  their  demonstration  was 
so  successful  and  conclusive  that  it  was  directly  responsible  not 
only  for  the  birth,  but  for  the  remarkably  rapid  devekipment 
of  the  "so  called"  store  department. 

He  might  further  remark  in  passing  that  as  to  the  "introduc- 
tion" of  the  aforesaid  "fallacy"  the  store  department  pleads  "not 
guilty,"  and  rests  its  case  upon  evidence  obtainable  from  those 
railways  which  have  not  as  yet  established  such  an  organisation. 

As  to  the  development  being  "one-sided,"  a  great  many  things 
appear  that  way  to  the  observer  who  regards  them  from  only 
one  point  of  view. 

Considering  the  obstacles  with  which  it  has  been  surrounded, 
both  by  misguided  friends  and  well-meaning  foes,  the  wonder 
is  that  the  new  department  survived  long  enough  to  develop 

These  adverse  conditions  have  acted  temporarily  to  check  its 
growth  and  hamper  its  usefulness,  but  until  it  has  reached  a 
more  perfect  stage  of  development  it  is  somewhat  premature 
to  decide  that  it  cumbers  the  ground  and  acts  as  a  brake  on  the 
wheels  of  progress. 

Before  concluding  his  letter,  the  writer  propounds  a  few 
questions  which  are  shrewdly  calculated  to  cast  some  doubt 
upon  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  department  to  better  exist- 
ing conditions  and  to  make  his  youthful  general  manager  a  little 
uneasy  with  regard  to  the  ultimate  effect  of  those  efforts  upon 
the  operations  of  the  railway.  There  is  no  need,  however,  for 
the  boy  to  become  unduly  alarmed.  No  movement  of  any  con- 
sequence is  ever  fully  consummated  in  a  moment  It  takes  time 
to  reach  perfection.  The  mistakes  of  today  are  corrected  to- 
morrow.   The  answers  to  the  questions  are  not  difficult. 

He  asks,  "Have  we  not  overdone  the  matter  of  low  working 
stocks?"  The  answer  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  ofEcial 
records  of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  railways,  including  the 
roads  which  he  mentions  by  name,  as  well  as  the  "happy  me- 
dium." A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  of  a  few  - 
of  the  other  equally  well  managed  railways  will  show  conclusively 
that  the  matter  of  low  stocks  of  material  has  not  been  overdone 
by  the  average  road. 

"Is  it  not  more  expensive  for  a  railway  to  carry 
too  small  a  working  stock  of  material  and  supplies 
than   one   too    large?" 

The  answer  is,  yes,  up  to  a  certain  limit.  The  first  and  most 
important  function  of  the  supply  department  is  "to  supply,"  as 
might  be  inferred  from  its  name.  This  means  that  it  must  be 
prepared  to  supply  on  demand  material  of  every  description 
requisite  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  property, 
catastrophies  and  unusual  emergencies  alone  excepted.  Unless 
it  does  this  it  has  not  reached  a  proper  and  normal  stage  of 
development.  Another  of  its  functions,  second  only  to  this,  is 
the  performance  of  its  duty  with  the  minimum  possible  invest- 
ment of  the  company's  funds. 

The  next  three  questions  are  the  same  in  substance,  but 
phrased  in  three  different  ways.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that 
"very  rigid  comparisons"  can  be  instituted  between  different 
roads  in  respect  to  the  operations  of  any  department  of  the 
service,  and  yet  comparisons  are  being  constantly  instituted  as 
to  details  of  operation  and  maintenance  on  different  roads, 
from  which  great  good  is  derived,  even  though  they  may  not  be 
"very  rigid";  such  comparisons,  for  example,  as 
tion  per  100  ton  miles  or  per  locomotive  mile ; 
equipment,  per  locomotive,  per  car  and  per  mile ; 
of  way  and  of  structures ;  tons  moved  per  train  mile  and  per 
car  mile,  etc.,  etc.  All  these  are  made  possible  by  the  uniformly 
of  accounting  enforced  by  the  Interstate  GDmmerce  Commis- 
sion, and  so  soon  as  the  accounting  for  supplies  can  be  placed 
upon  a  uniform  basis,  similar  beneficial  comparisons  can  be 
drawn  between  the  operation  of  the  supply  department  on  dif- 
ferent roads,  the  conditions  under  which  th^  are  operatsd  be- 
ing generally  known.  D  gitizecl  by  VjOOQ  IC 
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"Are  not  some  records  for  seemingly  low  econo- 
mical stocks  based  upon  the  fallacy  that  it  costs  the 
company    nothing    to    ship    and    reship    its    own 
materials  ?" 
And  the  following  question  is  like  unto  it: 

"Where    would    these    records    land    if    company 
material  carried  a  freight  charge  of,  say,  five  mills 
per  ton  per  mile?" 
There   is  no  doubt  but  that  there  is  at  present  a  wide  di- 
versity in   the  methods  of  supply  department  accounting  em- 
ployed by  different  railways.    It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
records    which    disclose    seemingly    low    stocks    are    necessarily 
based  upon  fallacies  of  any  kind.    Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that 
some  roads  select  methods  of  accounting  which  do  not  always 
disclose  all  of  the  facts,  and  to  that  extent  they  fool  themselves, 
as  well  as  others. 

There  is  no  question  but  what  the  cost  of  transportation  is 
a  factor  in  the  economical  assembling  and  distribution  of  sup- 
plies, and  should  properly  be  considered  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  department.  On  some  roads  the  number  of  ton 
miles  of  company  material  handled  during  the  year  by  the 
transportation  department  is  made  a  feature  of  their  records, 
hut  uniformity  in  the  accounts  of  the  department  would  go  far 
to  answering  these  questions  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

"Is  it  not  more  economical  to  handle  numerous 
items  of  supply  in  carload  lots  regardless  of  aver- 
age monlhly  consumption?" 
It  is  more  economical  as  a  rule  to  handle  supplies  in  carload 
lots,  but  not  without  regard  to  the  average  monthly  consump- 
tion.    For  instance,  if  a  given  road  used,  let  us  say,  an  aver- 
age of  five  tons  of  a  certain  kind  of  tool  steel  in  a  year,  it 
would  not  be  economical  to  buy  a  carload  of  forty  or  fifty  tons 
to  protect  its  requirements  in  that  line.    True  economy  in  the 
handling  of  the  material  is  an  important  feature  of  the  work 
of  a  properly  organized  supply  department. 

"Have  we  given  due  weight  to  the  concealed  items 
of  expense  in  arriving  at  conclusions  as  to  the  cost 
of   handling   company  material   and   supplies?" 
Up  to  date  we  have  not,  as  a  general  rule,  but  this  is  one 
of  the  features  which  is  being  rapidly  worked  out  and  brought 
to  the  attention  of  managing  ofCciali  through  the  work  that 
is  being  done  by  the  Railway  Storekeepers'  Association.     The 
same  question  might  properly  be  asked  with  regard  to  the  work 
of  every  other  department  of  the  service,  the  present  organ- 
ization  of   which   has   been  the   outcome  of   many  years'  ex- 
perience. 

The  necessities  of  lime  and  space  both  forbid  a  more  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  ideas  advanced  by  the  Old  Railway 
Ofiicial  as  to  the  relationship  which  the  store  department  should 
properly  bear  to  any  general  scheme  of  railway  organiiation, 
but  when  the  premises  from  which  he  reasons  are  so  manifestly 
faulty,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  logical  structure  which  he 
rears  falls  of  its  own  weight,  and  leaves  nothing  more  to  be 
said. 

It  is  fair  to  suggest,  however,  that  he  should  make  a  closer 
study  of  the  supply  department  and  secure  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  origin,  its  aims,  and  its  possibilities  before  re- 
organizing it  out  of  existence. 


THE  DETROIT  RIVER  TUNNEL.  ' 

In  a  paper  presented  before  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers 
of  England  recently,  William  J.  Wilgus  gave  a  full  account 
of  the  methods  used  in  the  construction  of  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral Railroad  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river  between  Detroit, 
Mich.,  and  Windsor,  Ont.  The  general  features  of  this  work, 
including  the  method  of  construction  of  the  tubes,  the  excava- 
tion of  the  trench  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  the  'finking  and 
concreting  of  the  tubes,  as  well  as  the  details  of  th«(ttr.ack  con- 
struction and  the  type  of  locomotives  used,  have  'been  fully 
described  from  time  to  time  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette. 
There  are,  however,  a  number  of  items  in  regard  to  details  of 
the  work  and  its  cost  that  are  brought  out  by  Mr.  Wilgus's 
paper  which  will  be  of  interest.  The  following  is  an  abstract 
of  Mr.  Wilgus's  paper. 

THE  APPBOACH   TUMNKU. 

In  the  construction  of  the  approach  tunnels  the  contractor 
originally  intended  to  excavate,  with  the  exception  of  the  cut 
and  cover  portions,  by  means  of  a  four-story  drift  for  the  cen- 
ter wall  and  a  three-story  drift  for  each  side  wall,  after  which 
the  inverts  and  arches  were  to  follow,  all  with  temporary  timber 
lining  and  without  the  use  of  air. 

On  the  Detroit  side,  westward  from  the  permanent  shaft,  the 
harder  nature  of  the  clay  permitted  the  use  of  this  method  for 
the  center  drift  for  a  distance  of  approximately  1,360  linear  ft 
Compressed  air,  at  pressures  ranging  from  5  lbs.  to  22  lbs.,  and 
averaging  7  lbs.  per  sq.  ia,  was  used  for  a  short  distance  (400 
ft)  near  the  eastern  end,  for  the  prevention  of  undue  surface 
settlement. 

On  the  Canadian  side,  after  the  lower  level  and  a  part  of 
the  second  level  of  the  center  drift  had  been  completed  for  the 
larger  portion  of  the  distance  between  the  permanent  shaft  and 
the  3,080-ft.  shaft,  the  pressure  of  the  clay  became  so  great  as 
to  crush  and  distort  the  timber  lining,  making  desirable  the 
use  of  a  hydraulically- driven  shield,  which  was  pushed  forward 
on  top  of  the  concrete  already  laid  in  the  lower  level  of  the 
drift. 

The  center  shield  started  from  the  temporary  3,080-ft  ^haft 
at  the  west  end  of  the  cut-and-cover  section,  and  was  driven 
westward  for  a  distance  of  2,013  ft.,  beyond  which,  for  \fX>\ 
(I.,  the  original  method  of  drifting  was  employed  as  far  as  the 
permanent  shaft  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  with 
this  type  of  shield,  because  of  its  light  construction  and  a 
tendency  to  work  out  of  line,  the  latter  trouble  being  aggra- 
vated by  the  necessity  of  chopping  away  portions  of  the  pre- 
viously-constructed timber  drift. 

The  high  pressure  that  developed  as  the  excavation  pro- 
gressed, and  the  surface  settlement  that  followed  excessive  in- 
flow at  the  faces  of  the  headings,  led  to  the  abandonment,  in 
March,  1907,  of  the  original  method  of  constructing  the  side 
walls,  inverts  and  arches,  and  the  adoption  in  both  approaches 
of  hydrau!ically-d riven  side  shields,  guided  and  partially  sup- 
ported by  the  previously-constructed  center  walls,  in  which 
channel-bars  had  been  inserted  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Canadian  approach  the  side  shields  were  started  from 
the  same  shaft  as  the  center  shields,  and  used  continuously  for 
3,052  ft.  to  a  connection  with  the  short  section  constructed  by 
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the  original  drift  method  eastward  from  the  permanent  shaft. 
Compressed  air,  at  pressures  varying  from  6  to  20  lbs.  and 
averaging  11  lbs.  per  sq.  in.,  was  required  for  the  entire 
distance. 

In  the  United  States  approach  the  side  shields  were  started 
at  different  points  and  pushed  eastward  to  the  permanent  shaft, 
the  distances  for  the  north  and  south  tunnels  being  1,606  ft.  and 
1.166  ft.,  respectively.  No  compressed  air  was  required  on  this 
side  of  the  river,  except  for  the  short  distance  in  the  center 
drift,   as   already   mentioned. 


In  the  cut-and-cover  sections  on  the  Canadian  side  the 
eastern  382  ft.  of  the  approach-tunnel  was  constructed  by  the 
ordinary  cut-and-cover  method.  On  the  Detroit  side  the  same 
method  was  used  at  the  western  end  for  436  ft,  and  714  ft. 
on  the  north  and  south  tunnels,  respectively.  About  200  ft 
of  the  southern  track  east  of  the  cut-and-cover  section  was 
built  according  to  the  original  plan. 


,  The    subaqueous 
md  the  subaqueous  tunnel  i 


between    the   shore    approaches 
;  treated  differently  on  the  two 
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Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  driving  of 
the  side  shields,  because  of  light  construction  that  necessitated 
frequent  repairs  and  strengthening,  and  the  inexperience  of  the 
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men  in  regulating  the  movement  so  as 
Ultimately  these  faults  were  corrected  so  that  progress  was 
quite  satisfactory,  the  average  daily  movement  of  each  shield 
being  approximately  9  ft 


sides  of  the  river.  On  the  United  SUtes  side  the  center  drift 
was  completed  to  the  west  end  of  the  subaqueous  tunnel,  and 
the  apron  was  completed  for  the  west  end  of  Section  I.  The 
difficulties  encountered  led  to  the  use  of  a  coffer-dam  66  ft. 
long,  ICM  ft.  wide,  and  54  ft.  deep,  which  was  built  between  the 
shore  and  the  west  end  of  the  previously- deposited  subaqueous 
section,  and  the  connection  as  far  as  the  shaft,  S3  ft.  in  length, 
was  then  constructed  in  the  dry. 

Before  lining  was  started,  short  1-in.  pipes  in  the  top  and 
bottom,  spaced  12  ft.  apart,  were  connected  with  holes  bored 
in  the  steel  shell,  with  which  connections  could  be  made,  after 
the  completion  of  the  lining,  for  forcing  grout  into  all  cavities 
and  spaces  between  the  shell  and  the  exterior  concrete,  and 
between  the  shell  and  lining.  This  same  procedure  was  fol- 
lowed in  the  approach-tuimels  to  stop  leaks  in  the  exirados  of 
the  arches.     Grouting  under  a  pressure  of  75  to   100  lbs.   per 
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sq.  in.  was  carried  oul  in  the  spring  of  1910,  with  the  result 
that  the  minor  leaks  that  had  resulted  from  imperfect  calking 
and  waterproofine  were  closed,  the  total  leakage  between  por- 
tals in  hoth  tunnels  being  less  than  10  gals,  per  minute,  equiva- 
lent to  0.85  gals,  per  day  (24  hours)  per  linear  foot  of  single 

While  there  were  on  the  subaqueous  section  a  number  of 
casualties  incidental  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  such  as 
carelessness   of   employees   and   minor   accidents,   there   was   not 
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Table  1  that  the  cost 
'as  $1.33  per  cu.  yd.,  as  contrasted  with 
the  eastern  cut,  the  difference  being  due 

larger  proportion  of  hard  digging,  and 
v'oid   disturbance  of   adjoining  temporary 


WIndaor  Vard;    Detroit  Tunnel. 


ingle  fatality  attributable  to  the  adopted  method  o[  con- 
lor,  of  course,  was  there  any  trouble  with  "bends," 
of  compressed  air,  except  for  divers,  was  avoided. 


s  the 


COST  FICUItES. 

The  history  of  an  undertaking  like  the  Detroit  river  tunnel 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  statement  of  costs  of  the  por- 
tions of  the  work  that  involved  the  use  of  new  methods.  The 
approximate  quantities  and  actual  costs  of  the  tunnel-construc- 
tion, exclusive  of  contractor's  profits,  are  given  in  Table  I, 
these  being  taken  from  inspector's  reports,  with  15  per  cent, 
added  for  overhead  charges.  The  total  cost  from  summit  to 
summit  will  be  seen  to  amount  to  K7?5,306. 

The  current   prices   of  labor,   tools   and  material  were  as   fol- 
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1  rack- supports  at  the  former  place.  In  the  approach -tunnels 
the  use  of  compressed  air  on  the  Canadian  side  largely  ac- 
counts for  the  cost  of  $5.54  per  cu.  yd.  for  excavation  as  com- 
pared with  $4,73  on  the  Detroit  side.  The  subaqueous  cost  of 
50c.  per  cu.  yd.  includes  dredging,  coffer-dam  excavation,  back- 
filling, riprap  and  other  work  connected  with  the  excavation 
and  refilling  of  the  trench,  with  the  exception  of  the  coffer- 
dam itself,  which  is  included  under  "Miscellaneous." 

The  item  of  iron  and  steel  appears  most  prominently  in  the 
subaqueous  section,  where  5,000  tons  was  required  in  the  tubes 
and  the  balance,  528  tons,  in  grillages  and  reinforcing  rods. 
The  approximate  cost  of  the  tubes  in  places  was: 

Net  Cost  per  Ton. 
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the  cost  of  forms  having  much  to  do  with  the  differences,  as 
will  be  noted  in  Table  2. 

Qass  A  concrete  (1:2:4)  was  the  most  unifonn  in  cost,  aver- 
aging $10.76  per  cu.  yd.,  the  highest  reaching  $12.74  per  ca.  yd. 
in  the  subaqueous  tunnel-lining  where  the  comparative  thinness 
of  the  ring  and  the  presence  of  reinforcing  rods  increased  the 
labor  item.  Class  B  concrete  (1:3:6)  ranged  from  $6.17  to 
$6.97  per  cu.  yd.  in  the  open-cut  retaining  walls,  and  from 
$8.54  to  $9.40  in  the  approach-tunnels;  while  in  the  river  section 
the  cost  fell  to  $4.42  per  cu.  yd.,  because  of  the  use  of  tremies 
and  the  absence  of  forms  other  than  the  tubes  and  appurten- 
ances that  are  provided  for  under  iron  and  steel.  Class  D 
concrete  (1  ;4:7;4)  cost  $4.75  to  $5.28  per  cu.  yd.  in  the  open- 
cut  retaining- walls,  and  $3.72  per  cu.  yd.  in  the  foundation- 
course  of  the  subaqueous  sections,  where  the  increase  from 
the  calculated  quantity,  6,800  cu.  yd.,  to  the  actual  quantity  of 
21,000  cu.  yds.,  is  accounted  tor  by  the  large  amount  of  "prod- 
ding" that  was  required  in  the  soft  clay  near  mid-channel,  as 


clayi  $2.27  and  upwards  in  sand  and  rock;  from  $1.65  to  $2.38 
in  silt;  and  61  cts.  in  firm  clay  free  from  water. 

Tbe  author  believes  that  the  subaqueous  method  used  at  De- 
troit may  be  utilized  with  marked  reduction  of  cost  and  hazard, 
in  locations  where  the  employment  of  shields  and  compressed 
air  has  hitherto  been  considered  obligatory;  and  where  the 
gradients  and  proximity  of  portals  to  she  re- lines  make  de- 
sirable  or  necessary  the  raising  of  the  top  of  the  structure  up  to 
or  above  the  water-bed. 

SIGNALING    AND    SAFETV    DEVICES. 

Complete  installations  of  electric  automatic  signals  and  elec- 
tric interlocking  plants  with  alternating  current  track-circuits 
were  installed  by  the  tunnel  company  with  purchased  materials, 
all  devices  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  New  York 
Central   Lines   for  safeguarding  traffic 

An  Independent  telephone  system  for  the  use  of  transpor- 
tation and  maintenance  ,  employees  connects  the  tunnel  sub- 
station   with    portals,   shafts,    and    subaqueous    sump,   and   also 


Approach  to  Weit  Portal  of  Detroit  Tunnel. 


well  as  for  the  excess  excavation  beyond  the  neat  lines  of  the 

A  sub-division  of  the  tunnel-costs  given  in  Table  1  into  labor, 
material  and  overhead  charges,  appears  in  Tabic  3,  the  items  of 
dredging  and  steel  tubes  ready  for. sinking  appearing  in  sub- 
aqueous material,  because  they  were  sub-contracted,  and  there- 
fore their  labor  costs  did  not  show  on  the  reports  of  the  prin- 
cipal contractor's  operations. 

It  may  noi  be  amiss  to  compare  these  results  with  those 
obtained  in  subaqueous-tunnel  practice  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  during  the  past  20  years.  For  this  purpose  the  cost 
of  the  tunnel  between  portals,  per  cubic  foot  of  contents  within 
the  internal  circumference,  is  of  special  value  in  making  a  com- 
parison of  the  costs  of  tunnels  having  different  dimensions. 
While  of  course,  the  comparison  shown  in  Table  4  is  of  little 
precise  value,  owing  to  differences  in  local  conditions,  varying 
prices  of  labor  and  materials,  the  inclusion  in  some  instances 
and  the  omission  in  others  of  contractor's  profits  and  losses, 
and  uncertainty  as  to  the  strict  accuracy  of  the  cost  daU,  still 
it  has  considerable  interest  as  indicating  in  a  general  way  the 
results  obtained  in  different  materials  by  various  methods. 

Summarizing,  it  appears  that  tunnel  costs  per  cubic  foot  of 
contents,  within  the  internal  circumference,  may  be  said  to  have 
ranged  from  90  cts.,  as  at  Detroit,  to  $1.08  and  upwards,  in  soft 


witb  the  signal  towers  near  the  summits  at  which  sectionalized 
circuit-breakers  are  placed. 

The  advisory  board  concluded  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  prompt  cutting  off  of  propulsion-current,  and  for  a 
supply  of  water  under  pressure,  in  the  event  of  accidents  in 
the  tunneL  In  accordance  with  this  policy  a  continuous  "pull- 
chord"  and  "break-glass"  boxes  have  been  placed  in  both  tun- 
nels, by  means  of  which  any  passenger  or  employee  may  send 
an  alarm  to  the  substation  operator,  who  in  turn  will  cause  the 
lire  pump  in  the  substation  at  once  to  be  started  and  water 
under  pressure  to  be  supplied  through  a  5-inch  main  in  each 
tunnel  to  hose  connections  spaced  about  100  ft.  apart  At  the 
same  time  the  substation  operator  will  notify  the  men  in  charge 
of  the  signal  lowers  to  open  the  circuit -breakers  controlling  the 
affected  section  and  cut  off  the  supply  of  propulsion-current 
to  the  third  rail.  With  these  precautions,  supplemented  by  the 
use  of  the  independent  telephone  system,  it  is  possible  on  short 
twtice  immediately  to  interrupt  the  supply  of  proputaioo- 
currcnt,  secure  fire  pressure  in  the  pipe  lines,  and  take  any 
other  measures  that  may  be  required  for  the  comfort  and  safety 
of  passengers  and  employees. 

An  automatic  train  stop,  devised  by  the  author,  was  installed 
experimentally  to  secure,  if  possible,  means  by  which  rear-end 
collisions,  due  to  carelessness  or  disability  of  employees,  would 
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be  rendered  impossible.  The  improper  passing  of  a  home  sig- 
nal results  in  the  de-energizing  of  a  normally  closed  air  bralte 
magnet  on  the  locomotive,  thereby  venting  the  train  pipe  and 
causing  the  brakes  to  be  applied.  The  de-energizing  of  Ihe  air 
brake  magnet  is  effected  by  the  automatic  cutting  oS  of  Ihe  sup- 
ply of  propulsion- current  to  a  short  movable  section  of  working- 
conductor  at  the  home  signal,  when  the  block  ahead  is  occu- 
pied. As  the  device  depends  for  proper  working  upon  a  closed 
circuit,  any  defect  or  injury  thereto  will  result  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  brakes. 

Artificial  venlilalion  in  the  tunnel  is  considered  unnecessary, 
because  of  the  adoption  of  electricity  as  a  motive  power,  the 
access  to  outer  air  at  shafts  and  portals,  and  the  running  of 
trains  in  one  direction  through  single-track  tubes  acting  as  pis- 


were  assumed  to  necessitate  at  times  the  simultaneous  move- 
ment on  (he  ascending  gradients  through  the  tunnel  of  a  1,800- 
ton  goods-train  in  each  direction  at  a  speed  of  10  miles  per 
hour,  plus  assumed  main-line  and  yard  movements  beyond  the 
summits.  The  number  of  cars  to  be  moved  daily  approximates 
to  1,200,  or  about  400,000  per  annum. 

Provision  was  also  required  for  the  working  of  sump-pumps, 
and  for  lighting  the  tunnel  and  yards. 

The  fiercely-asserted  rival  claims  made  by  the  advocates  of 
various  methods  of  electrification  rendered  imperative  the  adop- 
tion of  a  means  of  reducing  arguments  to  some  measureable 
basis  thai  would  be  equally  fair  to  all,  and  afford  the  advisory 
board  justilication  for  selecting  an  electric  propulsion  system 
that  would  combine  safety  and  reliability  with  economy. 


Detroit  Portal. 
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power   was  adopted  at  the  beginning. 


Electricity  as  i 
and,  in  fact,  it  was  the  recognition  of  its  applicability  to  steam 
railway  conditions,  based  on  the  promised  success  of  the  New 
York  Central  installation  at  New  York,  that  led  to  the  decision 
to  construct  the  tunnel. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  involved  the  electrifying  of  Ihe 
tunnel-zone  extending  from  a  point  ^  mile  west  of  the  Detroit 
summit  to  a  point  1%  mile  east  of  the  Canadian  summit,  a 
total  distance  of  4'/i  miles,  and  embracing  18  to  20  miles  of 
single  track  in  main  line  and  yards. 

The  service  to  be  handled,  exclusive  of  future  additions  from 
foreign  lines,  was  estimated  to  consist  of  twenty  freight  trains 
and  eighteen  passenger-trains  daily,  the  former  ranging  in 
weight,  exclusive  of  locomotives,  from  1,366  to  1,685  tons,  and 
the  latter  from   134  to  535  tons.     Tlie  conditions  ofv>peration 


In  compliance  with  this  policy,  specifications  were  prepared, 
setting  forth  the  physical  conditions  as  to  aline  ment  and 
gradients,  the  speed,  frequency,  and  weights  of  both  classes  of 
trains,  the  lighting  and  pumping,  and  all  other  information  that 
would  be  required  by  those  tendering  propositions,  to  produce 
the  results  desired  by  the  tunnel  company. 

Each  tenderer,  therefore,  was  to  submit  a  proposition  for  a 
definite  scheme  to  meet  these  conditions,  the  design  being  pre- 
pared witb  a  view  to  cause  the  tunnel  company  a  minimum 
amount  of  expense  tor  meeting  the  growth  of  traffic.  It  was 
mentioned  that  if  foreign  railways  used  the  tunnel  route  the 
traffic'  would  be  approximately  doubled,  and  the  proposed 
method  of  providing  for  this  had  to  be  stated.  Any  tenderer 
who  deemed  the  requirements  of  the  general  specifications  pro- 
hibitive to  the  free  exercise  of  his  best  skill  in  meeting  the  con- 
ditions was  invited  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  the  company. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  clearance  ^rovijd^'^'ff^ -tunnel 
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above  the  top  of  the  rail,  and  notice  was  given  that  the  cost  of 
enlarging  the  tunnel  to  afford  additional  space  for  any  system 
involving  the  use  of  overhead  working-conductors  would  be  con- 
sidered as  a  charge  against  such  system  in  making  comparisons 
with   other   systems   not   requiring   enlargement. 

As  the  annual  cost  of  operation  should  have  equal  consider- 
ation with  first  cost  in  determining  which  system  was  to  be 
adopted,  tenderers  were  required  to  insert  in  the  specifications 
their  estimate  of  the  annual  costs,  both  fixed  charges  and  work- 
ing expenses,  of  the  system  upon  which  they  tendered,  whether 
direct-current,  single  or  three-phase  alternating-current,  or  any 
other  system  that  they  considered  properly  adapted  to  the  condi- 
tions. In  order  that  the  tenders  might  be  properly  compared, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  was  to  be  calculated  in 
accordance  with  a  specified  method,  and  before  the  contract  was 
finally  awarded,  a  form  of  guarantee  was  required,  protecting 
the  tunnel  company  against  a  higher  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation.  These  annual  costs  comprised  interest  charges, 
taxes,  insurance,  risks,  depreciation,  operation  and  maintenance. 

Other  clauses  of  the  specifications  described  in  detail  the  gen- 
eral requirements  applicable  to  any  or  all  systems,  among  the 
principal  items  being  the  power  station  and  substation  build- 
ings and  machinery,  the  duct- system,  cables,  working-conductors, 
track-bonds,  lighting,  locomotives,  and  pumps.  As  a  rule,  the 
specifications  in  force  for  the  electric-ione  improvements  of  the 
New  York  Central  at  New  York  governed  the  workmanship 
and  material. 

Invitations  to  contractors  were  issued  on  March  I,  1906,  and 
on  August  15  of  the  same  year  proposals  were  received  from 
three  companies,  a  comparison  of  which  is  presented  in  Table  6. 
It  was  therefore  apparent  that  for  this  particular  problem  di- 
rect current  was  respectively  12  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent,  less 
expensive  in  first  cost  than  the  three-phase  and  single-phase 
system,  and  4  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  less  expensive  annually, 
apart  from  the  avoidance  of  necessity  for  encroaching  on  tun- 
nel-clearances. The  adoption  of  the  single-phase  system  in  this 
instance  would  have  imposed  upon  the  tunnel  company  an 
added  burden  of  nearly  $40,000  per  annum. 


Moreover,  the  advisory  board  considered  that  direct  current 
possessed  elements  of  greater  reliability,  this  feature  being  em- 
phasized by  the  demand  of  the  operating  department  of  the 
railway  company  for  the  installation  of  storage  batteries  as  a 
reserve  in  ease  of  power- interrupt  ion. 

POWER    SUPPLY. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  led  to  the  decision 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  company  would  be  served  by  the 
purchase  of  power  from  the  Detroit  Edison  Company,  which, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  generating  plants,  offered  a  favorable 
price  and  a  reliability  of  supply  that  could  not  be  guaranteed 
with  an  isolated  station  of  the  tunnel  company. 

The  use  of  a  storage  battery  by  the  tunnel  company  was  im- 
posed in  order  to  ensure  reliability  of  service  and  for  regulating 
the  short  periodic  fluctuations  of  demand  for  primary  alternat- 
ing current  for  traction  purposes  to  within  300  kilowatts  above 
and  below  the  capacity  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time. 

The  substation  building,  covering  a  space  50  ft.  by  207  ft., 
and  suitably  arranged  for  the  installation  of  motor- gene  raters, 


booster  and  battery,  together  with  the  fire-pump  and  appur- 
tenances, was  constructed  near  the  Detroit  shaft,  down  which 
ducts  were  provided  for  the  thirty-two  cables  of  the  distributing 
and  telephone  systems.  Two  motor -genera  tors,  each  with  a. 
capacity  of  1,000  kilowatts,  are  installed,  with  space  for  a  third ; 
these  transform  the  4,400-volt  alternating  current  to  650  volts 
direct  current  for  the  track.  The  battery  consists  of  312  cells, 
and  has  a  capacity  of  1,500  kilowatts  on  an  hourly  rating;  it 
was  supplied  under  a  maintenance  agreement  for  a  long  time- 
period  at  a  fixed  annual  cost. 

The  650-volt  third-rail  working-conductor  is  of  the  under- 
running  protected  type  devised  by  the  author  in  collaboration 
with  Frank  J.  Sprague,  and  was  first  used  on  the  New  York 
Central.  In  this  type  the  70-lb.  bull-head  steel  rail  is  clasped 
in  porcelain  insulators  made  in  two  halves  and  fastened  to  cast- 
iron  brackets  spaced  II  ft.  apart.  Between  the  insulators  the 
rail  is  sheathed  in  a  wooden  insulated  covering  so  that  only  the 
lower  surface  is  exposed  to  contact,  thus  guarding  against  acci- 
dents to  employees  and  interruption  of  service  from  sleet  and 
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LIGUTINO    AND    PUUFS. 

The  contract  for  lighting  included  the  furnishing  and  in- 
stallation of  all  parts  necessary  for  lighting  the  tunnel  and 
yards.  Duplicate  lines  of  lighting  in  each  tunnel  are  supplied 
from  an  independent  4,400  volt  alternating  circuit  so  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  interruptions  of  pro  puis  ion -cur  rent,  the  16  candle 
power  lamps  being  spaced  40  fL  apart  on  each  line.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  series  arc-lights  on  steel  poles  were  in- 
stalled  by   the   tunnel   company    in   the   yards   and    tunnel   Open 

Automatically-controlled  motor-driven  sump-pumps  of  the 
submerged  vertical  centrifugal  type  were  installed.  Particulars 
of  their  situation  and  other  data  appear  in  Table  7. 
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trie,  and  vice  versa,  ample  yard  facilities  have  been  provided 
beyond  the  tunnel -summits  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  East- 
bound  passenger  trains  on  the  Detroit  side  proceed  under  steam 
to  the  existing  station  near  the  water  front,  thence  back  to  the 
yard  at  the  junction  with  the  tunnel  line  near  the  summit,  where 
the  motive  power  is  changed  to  electricity,  and  thence  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  Windsor  yard,  where  steam  locomotives  are  again 
attached.  Westbound  passenger  trains  drop  their  steam  loco- 
motives at  the  interchange  yard  at  Windsor  and  proceed  by 
electricity  to  the  Detroit  yard,  where  the  change  is  made  to 
steam  and  the  train  is  backed  into  the  station. 

Freight  trains  are  handled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pas- 
senger service,  excluding,  of  course,  the  back  movements  at 
the  joint  station. 

When  the  new  joint  station  at  the  western  summit  is  com- 
pleted back  movements  will  be  obviated,  and  the  change  of 
motive  power  of  passenger  trains  will  be  made  at  the  station 
while  the  loading  and  unloading  of  passengers,  luggage,  mails 
and  parcels,  are  being  effected. 

As  Detroit  is  a  division  point,  necessitating  an  exchange  of 
locomotives  on  all  trains  from  both  the  East  and  the  .West, 
the  use  of  electricity  in  the  tunnel  imposes  but  one  extra  change 
of  power,  the  average  time  required,  for  which  is  between  4 
and  5  minutes  per  trairL 

The  saving  in  time  that  results  from  the  use  of  the  new 
method  of  crossing  the  river,  as  compared  with  car-ferriage, 
averages  15  lo  20  minutes  for  passenger  trains  and  3  to  4  hours 
for  freight  trains,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  absolute  stoppage  of  traffic  that  formerly  occurred 
in  winter  months  when  running  ice  was  particularly  heavy. 

On  July  26,  1910,  not  quite  four  years  after  ground  was  firM 
broken,  the  initial  electric  train  passed  through  the  tunnel,  the 
fruit  of  50  years  of  endeavor  to  conquer  nature's  obstacle  to  a 
continuous  rail  connection  between  the  east  and  Ihe  west,  via 
Detroit 

From  this  improvement,  costing  with  contiguous  work  between 
$10,000,000  and  $15,000,000,  the  public  will  reap  Ihe  benefits 
of  greater  safety,  reliability  and  speed  that  will  result  from  the 
substitution  of  an  electrically  operated  tunnel  for  the  un- 
certainties and  dangers  incident  to  car  ferriage  across  a  paih- 
way  encumbered  in  summer  and  autumn  with  a  traffic  of  more 
than  60^X10,000  tons  annually,  and  rendered  hazardous  in  winter 
by  storms  and  ice.  The  railway  in  turn  will  profit  by  savings 
in  time  and  cost  of  working,  and  in  a  larger  sense,  from  the 
increase  of  traffic  that  will  inevitably  follow  growth  of  public 
favor,  and  the  removal  of  a  handicap  to  competition  for  trunk- 
line  traffic. 


ASSOCIATION    OF    RAILWAY    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS. 

The  fourth  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Railway 
Electrical  Engineers  was  opened  Tuesday,  November  7,  at  the 
La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago,  with  a  brief  address  by  the  president, 
J.  R.  Sloan,  general  electrician  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Mr-  Sloan  referred  lo  the  important  work  which  is  now  being- 
done  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards  in  co-operation 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  specifications  for  incandes- 
cent lamps. 

About  120  members  registered,  and  the  secretary,  Joseph 
Andreucetti.  reported  a  total  membership,  regular,  junior  and 
honorary,  of  551. 

Under  unfinished  business  a  communication  was  read  from  the 
American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  requesting  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Railway  Electrical  Engineers  to  send  a  petition  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States  asking  for  the  appointment  of 
a  permanent  commission  lo  deal  with  improvements  in  patent 
laws.  The  meeting  decided  to  send  to  the  president  a  resolution 
similar  to  that  prepared  by  the  Institute  of  ElectricarEngineers. 

Under  the  same  order  of  business  was  read  another  com- 
munication from  the  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  relating  to 
the  terminology  used  in  defining  electric  conductors,  wires  and 


cables,  it  was  decided  to  accept  the  terminology  suggested  by  that 
association,  and  the  proposed  definitions  were  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee on  specifications. 

Under  new  business  was  presented  a  report  of  a  committee 
relating  to  revision  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws.  The  prin- 
cipal item  related  to  the  number  of  votes  which  various  classes 
of  members  should  be  entitled  to,  and  it  was  proposed  that  in 
the  adoption  of  standards  a  representative  member  should  have 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  number  of  electric 
lighted  cars  owned  by  the  company  which  he  represented.  This 
was  referred  to  a  committee. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  on  Tuesday  there  was  presented  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  data  and  information,  by  F.  E.  Hutch- 
inson, chairman.  This  report  contained  valuable  data  relating 
especially  to  car  lighting.  It  included  some  statistics  regarding 
axle  lighting  belts,  showing  why  belts  are  lost.  It  stated  that 
the  number  lost  due  to  careless  application  was  28  per  cent,;  to 
the  dynamo  being  out  of  line,  24  per  cent, ;  to  poor  inspection,  22 
per  cent,;  to  striking  brake  beams,  11  per  cent,;  and  to  mis- 
cellaneous causes,  IS  per  cent.  Belts  are  invariably  broken  at 
the  clamps  or  rivets,  showing  the  necessity  for  a  better  fastening 
for  belts  used  in  this  service  and  for  more  careful  instruction  of 
the  men  who  apply  them.  The  report  contained  figures  relating 
to  electric  car  lighting  in  the  United  States,  which  showed  that 
there  are  now  over  11,000  cars  so  equipped  out  of  a  total  number 
of  about  50,000  passenger  cars.  Of  the  electric  lighted  cars  1,3?2 
use  straight  storage;  3,185,  the  head  end  system;  5,900.  the  axle 
system;'and  the  number  of  cells  in  the  batteries  used  for  train 
lighting  is  202,744,  The  report  estimates  the  cost  of  equipping  a 
locomotive  with  an  electric  headlight  and  cab  lights,  exclusive  of 
the  dynamo,  lo  be  $38. 

At  the  same  session  on  Tuesday  there  was  presented  a  report 
of  the  committee  on  ventilation,  K  M.  Cutting,  chairman.  This 
report  refers  to  the  two  systems  in  use  on  passenger  cars — the 
natural  system,  which  makes  use  of  the  movement  of  the  train  to 
force  some  of  the  outside  air  into  the  cars,  including  that  which 
exhausts  air  from  the  top  of  the  cars  where  Ihe  incoming  air  is 
first  passed  over  heating  coils;  and  the  artificial  system,  which 
employs  fans  to  drive  air  into  the  car  and  to  force  it  out ;  the 
latter  possessing  some  advantages,  as  it  does  not  depend  on  the 
motion  of  the  train  for  its  successful  operation.  The  report 
describes  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  system  of  car  ventilation 
and  gives  an  abstract  of  (he  paper  on  the  ventilation  of  Pullman 
cars  by  Dr.  Crowder,  which  we  have  already  published.  It  ap- 
pears from  Dr.  Crowdcr's  exhaustive  study  of  the  ventilation 
of  sleeping  cars  that  the  present  situation  is  marked  improve- 
ment over  that  existing  before  the  application  of  exhaust  ven- 
tilators, and  that  if  there,  is  any  discomfort  it  is  more  probably 
due  to  the  phenomenon  known  as  heat  stagnation  than  to  an 
excessive  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  the  car.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  absence  of  appreciable  air  currents 
is  responsible  for  much  of  the  discomfort  in  passenger  cars,  and 
it  would  appear  necessary,  in  addition  to  providing  adequate 
exhaust  and  intakes,  to  install  fans  which  will  furnish  air  cur- 
rents to  penetrate  or  break  up  the  aerial  envelope  which  surrounds 
the  human  body,  thus  relieving  the  sensation  of  stuffiness  or 
closeness. 

On  Wednesday  morning  there  was  presented  a  report  of  ihe 
comniiltee  on  standards,  D,  J.  Cartwright,  chairman.  This  stated 
that  no  official  action  has  been  taken  on  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  various  committees  on  standards,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  value  of  a  representative  senior  active  member's  vote  has 
not  been  officially  determined.  The  question  was  referred  to  the 
executive  committee  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  and  the  decision 
of  that  committee  appears  as  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution. The  recommendation  of  the  M.  C.  B,  committee  on 
train  lighting  was  submitted  to  letter  ballot  and  was  rejected. 
Through  an  oversight  the  report  was  voted  on  as  a  whole  and  not 
by  sections.  The  committee,  therefore,  presented  again  a  number 
of  recommendations  for  standard  practice  relating  to  car  lighting. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  Improwemtnts  was,^presented 
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by  H,  C.  Mdoy,  chairman.  This  was  an  interesting  report  and 
covers  various  improvements  relating  to  apparatus  used  by  the 
railways  which  have  been  brought  out  since  October,  1910.  These 
are  described  under  the  following  classifications:  Axle  lighting 
equipment;  storage  batteries;  lamps,  shades  and  fixtures;  fans; 
motors  and  generators ;  controlling  devices ;  wires  and  wiring 
devices;  transformers  and  rectifiers,  and  instruments.  The  re- 
port includes  special  articles  which  have  been  prepared  by  the 
different  electric  manufacturing  and  Supply  companies  relating 
to  their  recent  improvements.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is 
that  on  the  use  of  forced  ventilation  on  car  motors  which  has 
been  tried  on  a  lai^e  scale  on  the  Pennsylvania's  Long  Island 
Railroad  cars.  The  used  of  forced  ventilation  enables  the  motors 
to  be  operated  at  a  much  higher  continuous  rate  than  would  be 
possible  without  it. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  Wednesday  there  was  presented  a 
report  of  the  committee  on  shop  practice,  by  C  J.  Causland, 
chairman,  and  we  publish  in  this  issue  a  liberal  abstract  of  the 
report.  The  session  on  Wednesday  concluded  with  a  paper  on 
insulation,  by  K.  R.   Sternberg. 

The  further  programme  of  the  convention  includes  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  specllications,  a  paper  on  The  Light  for 
Safely,  by  F.  R.  Fortune,  and  reports  of  the  committees  on  train 
lighting  practice  and  on  illumination.  The  programme  for  the 
last  day  includes  routine  business  and  election  of  officers,  clos- 
ing with  a  paper  on  Industrial  Trucks,  by  T.  V.  Buckwalter.  A 
further  report  of  the  convention  will  be  published  in  a  later  issue. 
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The  government  of  Peru  has  entered  into  a  contract  with  the 
Arthur  Koppel  Company,  Berlin,  to  build  the  first  section  of  the 
Paita-Maranon  Railway.  The  approximate  cost  of  this  work  is 
estimated  to  be  $5/XX>fX10.  to  be  met  by  the  issue  of  6  per  cent 
government  bonds. 


MALLET  LOCOMOTIVES  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Company  recently  received  twelve  Mallet 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  which  will  be  used  in  passenger  service  on  the  Sacra- 
mento division  of  the  Central  Facilic.  Eastbouud  there  is  a 
continuous  ascending  grade  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  to  Summit, 
a  distance  of  105  miles.  The  total  rise  is  7,000  ft,  and  the 
maximum  grade  is  116  ft  per  mile  for  about  40  miles.  Since 
1907  the  passenger  service  on  this  division  has  been  handled  by 
ten-wheel  locomotives  built  to  the  Associated  Lines  standards. 
They  weigh  203,000  lbs.,  and  have  160,000  lbs.  on  the  driving 
wheels.  The  tractive  effort  is  34,700  lbs.,  and  two  engines  are 
required  to  handle  a  500-ton  train  on  the  116-ft.  grade.  Each 
of  the  new  Mallet  locomotives  will  replace  two  of  the  ten- 
wheel  engines  and  under  ordinary  conditions,  the  double  head- 
ing of  passenger  trains  will  be  avoided.  The  general  design  of 
the  new  locomotives  follow  that  of  the  Mallet  freight  loco- 
motives with  2-8-8-2  wheel  arrangement,  which  were  described 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gatette,  April  30,  1909,  page  933,  and  have 
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Cast  Steel  Saddle  for  Mallet  Locomotive. 

been  in  successful  use  on  this  division  since  1909.  A  number 
of  modifications  have  been  introduced,  however,  and  these  in- 
clude some  features  which  are  new  to  the  practice  of  the 
builders. 

The  boilers  of  the  new  Mallet  engines  are  of  the  separable 
type,  with  the  dome  placed  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the  firebox. 
An  internal  dry  pipe  conveys  the  steam  from  the  dome  to  the 
intermediate  combustion  chamber.  This  chamber  contains 
right  and  left  hand  steam  pipes  of  the  ordinary  construction, 
which  communicate  with  short  horizontal  pipes  leading  to  the 
high  pressure  steam  chests.  The  high  pressure  exhaust  is  con- 
veyed to  the  smoke-box  through  a  horizontal  pipe  located  in  a 
large  flue  which  traverses  the  feedwater  heater,  and  is  carried 
to  the  flexible  receiver  pipe.  The  injector  piping  is  arranged 
so  that  the  feedwater  enters  the  heater  on  the  bottom  center 
line  and  leaves  it  on  the  top  center,  thus  causing  the  water  to 
circulate  through  the  entire  heater.  The  hot  water  enters  the 
boiler  proper  on  both  sides,  at  a  distance  of  35  in.  from  the 
front  tube  sheet.  Check  valves  are  placed  at  both  the  heater 
and  the  boiler  inlets. 
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The  steam  distribution  to  all  cylinders  is  controlled  by  in- 
side admission  piston  valves,  which  are  of  the  built-up  type 
IS  in,  in  diameter.  The  valves  arc  operated  by  the  Walschaert 
valve  gear,  and  are  set  with  a  lead  of  5/16  in.     The  exhaust 


and  bronie  gibs,  and  these  bear  on  the  tops  of  the  guides  only. 

The  high  pressure  cylinders  are  secured  to  the  saddle  by  a 

slab  frame  26  in.  deep  and  2^  in.  wide,  which  is  interposed 

between  them.     This  slab  is  spliced  to  the  main  frame  by  21 


8«ctlona  of  Mallet  Locomotive. 


clearance  of  the  high  pressure  valves  is  %  in.,  and  of  the  low 
pressure  i^  in.  No  by-pass  valves  are  used,  buf  a  large  relief 
valve  is  tapped  into  the  steam  pipe  leading  to  eacb  cylinder. 
Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  steam  distribution,  and 


bolls  IHi  in.  in  diameter,  and  by  two  vertical  keys,  driven  in 
a  parallel  key-way,  with  their  tapered  faces  in  contact  The 
same  plan  is  used  for  keying  the  frames  to  the  cylinders  and 
saddle.     The  saddle  itself  is  of  cast  steel,  and  is  composed  of 
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Centering  Device  for  Trailing  Truck. 


to  providing  ample  sectional  areas  in  the  steam  and  exhaust 
piping.  The  low  pressure  pistons  have  extension  rods  which 
are  supported  on  crossheads  at  their  outer  ends,  the  guides  for 
these  crossheads  being  carried  by  the  cylinder  heads  and  the 
cast  steel  bumper  beam.    The  crossheads  have  cast  steel  bodies 


two  sections.  The  lower  section  extends  the  full  depth  of  the 
slab  frames,  and  supports  the  hinge  pin,  which  is  7  in.  in  diam- 
eter. With  this  arrangement  the  separate  crosstie  heretofore 
used  to  support  the  lower  end  of  the  hinge  pin  is  combined 
with  the  saddle  casting  and  the  cylinders,  frames  and  saddle  are 
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bolted  and  keyed  together  to  form  a  strong  and  rigid  structure. 
The  low  pressure  cylinders  are  bolted  directly  to  a  steel  box- 
casting  which  is  secured  to  the  frames. 

These  engines  are  designed  to  run  firebox  end  first  to  give 
the  enginemen  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  track.  The  track 
under  the  firebox  therefore  becomes  the  leading  truck.  It  is 
of  the  Hodges  type,  and  has  spring  liitks  jointed  so  as  to  allow 
a  fore-and-aft  motion,  as  well  as  a  lateral  motion,  A  new 
design  of  centering  device  is  applied  to  this  truck.  It  consists 
of  a  double  coil  centering  spring  that  is  held  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion between  two  cast  steel  washers,  and  is  guided  by  a  vertical 
thrust  bar.  This  thrust  bar  is  placed  on  the  center  line  of  the 
locomotive  and  is  suspended  from  a  erosslie.  The  upper  spring 
washer  bears  on  the  crosstie,  through  two  2-in,  pins  and  a 
bearing  plate.  On  these  pins  is  suspended  a  U-shaped  strap, 
which  is  wide  enough  to  embrace  the  spring  washers.  A  link 
connects  the  lower  end  of  the  strap  with  a  lug  which  is  bolted 
to  the  truck  frame.  When  the  frame  is  displaced  from  its 
middle  position,  the  strap  is  pulled  to  one  side,  and  one  of  the 
tipper  pins  is  drawn  down,  thus  pushing  on  the  bearing  plate 
and  throwing  the   spring  into  compression.     The  bottom  spring 


washer  is  held 

These    locomotives 
tenders    are    coupled 
-cylindrical 


:  by  a  link  which  is  pinned  to  the  engine 


re  equipped  for  burning  oil,  and  the 
t  the  smoke -box  end.  The  two  tanks 
shape,  and  are  placed  end  to  end.  The 
tender  frame  is  composed  of  12-in.  channels  weighing  40  lbs. 
per  foot,  and  braced  transversely.  The  end  bumpers  are  of  ■ 
cast  steel.  The  tender  trucks  and  the  trailing  truck,  are 
equipped  with  Standard  forged  and  rolled  steel  wheels.  .\  table 
of  the  important  dimensions  and  ratios  follows: 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  FOR  RAILWAY  SHOPS.* 

There  are  three  systems  of  generating  current  for  operating 
shop  machinery;  alternating  current,  direct  current,  and  a  com- 
bination of  both.  The  first  modern  repair  shops  used  direct 
current  exclusively.  This  was  due  both  to  lack  of  knowledge 
<X)nceming  the  characteristics  and  uncertainty  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  using  alternating  current ;  also  the  high  cost  of 
motors  and  generating  apparatus  which  then  prevailed.  About 
seven  or  eight  years  ago  shopi^  were  installed  using  a  combined 
alternating  current  and  direct  current  system.  In  some  cases 
both  direct  current  and  alternating  current  prime  generating 
units  were  used,  and  direct  current  was  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  a  motor  generator  set  or  a  rotary  converter.  The 
advantages  of  (he  latter  arrangement  are  numerous,  but  the 
flexib'ilily  of  operation  and  the  high  efiiciency  of  large  units 
would  form  a  determining  factor  in  deciding  on  this  method  in 
preference  to  the  former. 

During  the  past  five  years  several  installations  have  been  made 
where  alternating  current  is  used  exclusively,  probably  the  most 
prominent  being  that  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
shops  at  Readsville,  Mass.  The  committee  is  dubious,  even  at 
this  time  as  to  whether  or  not  the  best  plan  is  to  use  alternating 
current  to  the  exclusion  of  direct  current,  as  no  doubt  exists 
but  what  increased  output  can  be  obtained  from  certain  classes 
of  machine  tools  by  the  use  of  variable  speed  direct  current 
motors,  in  view  of  the  present  high  labor  costs,  this  is  certainly 
an  important  consideration.  The  recent  development  of  multi- 
speed  alternating  current  motors,  and  the  increased  use  of  vari- 
able speed  alternating  current  motors  in  conjunction  with  me- 
chanical gear  changes,  however,  may  in  a  short  time  alter  present 
engineering  practice. 

Practically  all  of  the  machine  tool  builders  have  so  arranged 
their  machines  thai  the  constant  speed  motor  drive  may  be  used 
through  the  medium  of  mechanical  gear  changes,  and  in  small 
shop  installations  where  the  power  plant  capacity  docs  not  exceed 
500  k.w.,  it  would  seem  inadvisable  to  complicate  power  distribu- 
tion by  installing  both  alternating  and  direct  current,  inasmuch 
as  the  relative  saving  in  labor  would  be  less  than  in  a  large  shop 
where,  as  in  a  great  many  cases,  manufacturing  is  done  for 
smaller  shops  on  the  system. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  consider  the  original  cost,  beginning 
al  the  power  plant  and  ending  at  the  motors  which  drive  the 
machinery.  The  cost  of  certain  parts  of  the  power  plant  will  re- 
main practically  constant,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  direct  or 
alternating  current  is  used,  provided,  of  course,  that  the  same 
method  of  operating  generating  units  is  decided 
ing  current  turbines  are  compared  with  direct  ci 
with  cross-compound  condensing  engines,  the  ci 
ing  and  foundations  would  be  considerably  greater  for  the  latter 
installation ;  the  boilers,  condensers  and  other  accessories  would 
remain  practically  the  same.  We  should  assume,  however,  that 
the  comparison  would  be  between  alternating  current  turbo- 
generators, and  direct  current  turbo- generators;  in  which  case 
the  cost  of  the  building  and  all  equipment,  exclusive  of  the  gen- 
erating units,  would  he  essentially  the  same.  Where  alternating 
current  is  decided  on  the  installation  of  turbines  is  practically 
the  only  thing  considered,  as  recent  developments  in  the  design 
of  non-condensing  units  makes  them  eminently  satisfactory  where 
water  cannot  be  secured  for  condensing  purposes.  In  the  case 
of  direct  current  many  engineers  prefer  engine  type  units  to 
turbo-generator  units. 

We  give  below  the  approximate  first  costs  of  generating  units 
in  a  power  plant  installation  (o  provide  power  and  light  for  a 
large  locomotive  and  car  repair  shop,  with  fifty  pits  in  erecting 
shop,  and  sufficient  car  repair  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  division 
on  which  the  shop  is  located.  Undoubtedly,  for  a  shop  of  this 
character    and   size,   most    engineers    would    decide   upon    three 
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prime  generating  units  of  approximafely  750  k.w.  capacity  each ; 
and,  if  a  combination  system  is  considered,  two  motor  generator 
sets  of  approximately  300  k.w.  capacity  each,  to  provide  direct 
current  for  the  variable  speed  machine  tools  and,  possibly,  for  the 
cranes.     The  first  cost  for  generating  units  will  be  as  follows : 

Mif  mating  currsnt  <Iurbines> »41,S0O 

Alternaling  currtnl  (engine  type  generatinj  units)....     74.S00 

DirccI  curienl    (turbines) 6S.0OO 

Direct  euirent  <engine  type  generalinB  uniU). 72.000 

Alternating  and  direct  current  (turbines) 51.500 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  above  estimate 
on  a  combined  system,  contemplates  the  use  of  a  synchronous 
motor  in  connection  with  the  motor  generator  set  as  a  power 
factor  corrective  device.  It  is  the  usual  method  for  electrical 
manufacturers  to  rate  alternating  current  generating  units  on  the 
basis  of  80  per  cent,  power  factor.  By  actual  practice,  however, 
tt  has  been  ascertained  that  the  power  factor  usually  prevailing 
in  both  manufacturing  establishments  and  railway  shops,  will 
vary  from  55  per  cent,  to  75  per  cent.,  rarely  being  as  high  as  80 
per  cent.  On  this  account  it  is  generally  advisable  to  install  a 
synchronous  motor  in  the  power  plant,  which  can  either  be 
efficiently  used  for  driving  direct  current  generators  or  as  a 
synchronous  condenser,  floating  on  the  line  to  bring  the  power 
factor  up  to  the  desired  point. 

It  is  clearly  evident  thai  a  straight  alternating  current  installa- 
■lion  is  far  cheaper  in  first  cost,  from  the  power  plant  standpoint, 
than  either  of  the  alternatives.  Next,  the  distributing  system 
must  be  considered.  We  are  practically  limited  on  account  of 
commutation  to  250  volts  as  a  potential  for  transmitting  direct 
current,  but  in  the  case  of  alternating  curreni  440  volts  or  550 
volts  are  generally  used.  Taking  into  consideration  transmission 
line  losses  alone,  we  can  transmit  nearly  four  times  the  power 
at  440  volts  alternating  current  as  al  250  volts  direct  current,  with 
the  same  percentage  of  loss.  In  shop  practice,  however,  the 
limited  distance  at  which  power  is  transmitted  generally  makes 
the  current  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire  a  determining  feature, 
rather  than  the  losses  through  resistance.  On  this  account  it  will 
probably  be  found  thai  the  transmission  lines  for  alternating 
current  will  require  about  60  per  cent  as  much  of  copper  as  those 
used  for  direct  current.  The  percentage  of  loss,  however,  will, 
of  course,  be  considerably  less,  on  account  of  the  higher  voltage 
at  which  the  current  is  transmitted. 

It  has  been  customary  where  direct  current  is  used  to  operate 
both  arc  and  incandescent  lamps  from  a  250-volt  circuit.  With 
an  installation  of  this  character,  the  life  and  efficiency  of  incan- 
descent lamps  are  greatly  reduced,  and  Che  arc  lamps  do  not 
operate  as  successfully  as  on  a  12S-volt  circuit.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  tungsten  lamp  for  shop  lighting  has  practically  made 
imperative  the  use  of  125-volt  transmission,  which  in  the  case  of 
direct  current  would  require  special  generators  for  this  service, 
on  the  assumption  that  250  volts  has  been  standardized  for  power 
service.  It  is  very  simple  in  the  case  of  alternating  current  to 
obtain  the  low  tension  lighting  voltage,  as  the  transmission  can 
be  made  at  the  full  voltage  of  the  generating  unit,  and  trans- 
formed to  the  desired  potential  near  the  point  at  which  it  is  used. 

Some  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  relative  cost  of  alter- 
nating curreni  and  direct  current  motors  for  operating  machinery 
and  cranes.  We  would  estimate  that  the  cost  of  alternating  cur- 
rent motors  for  individual  and  group  drive  would  be  less  than 
direct  current  motors,  but  the  cost  of  alternating  current  motors 
for  cranes  will  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  direct  current  motors, 
as  the  fundamental  principles  of  alernating  current  motor  con- 
struction make  it  necessary  to  use  on  cranes  much  larger  alter- 
nating current  motors  than  direct  current  motors.  The  ease  of 
speed  control,  however,  is  approximately  the  same,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  an  operator  could  tell  from  the  operation  of  the  crane 
whether  direct  current  or  alternating  current  motors  were  applied. 

As  a  general  proposition,  it  is  only  fair  to  assume  that  the 
difference  in  firsl  cost  of  electrical  equipment  for  a  large  rail- 
way repair  shop,  based  on  the  use  of  alternating  or  direct  cur- 
rent,  would  be  mainly   represented  by   the  difference   in   cost  of 
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the  power  plant  equipment  The  saving  in  the 
system,  by  using  alternating  current,  and  the  lower  cost  of 
alternating  current  motors  for  driving  machine  tools,  would  be 
practically  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  cost  of  alternating 
current  motor  driven  cranes  and  variable  speed  machines,  where 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  them  with  mechanical  speed  changes. 

We  should  bear  in  mind  the  possible  necessity  in.  the  future 
of  transmitting  current  for  a  long  distance  for  the  purpose  of 
operating  pumps,  or  furnishing  light  to  depots  or  other  prop- 
erty removed  from  the  power  plant.  Also  the  possible  likelihood 
of  purchasing  alternating  current  from  a  hydroelectric  company 
based  on  rates  lower  than  the  same  current  could  be  generated 
by  the  railway. 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  alternating  current  should  be 
used  exclusively  in  small  division  railway  repair  shops,  where 
the  capacity  of  generating  units  in  the  power  plant  does  not 
exceed  500  k.w.,  and  that  the  combination  of  alternating  current 
and  direct  current  should  be  used  in  larger  installations.  The 
direct  current  units  should  be  installed  for  the  purpose  of  oper- 
ating variable  speed  machine  tools  only.  The  use  of  alternating 
current  for  operating  cranes,  transfer  tables,  turntables  and  hoists 


it  would  not'only  be  feasible  but  strongly  advisable  if  the  com- 
pressed air  consumption  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  substitution  of 
electrical  equipment  as  above  indicated. 


Contracts  were  let  last  week  for  the  steel  work  of  the  New  . 
York  Connecting  Railroad's  bridge  over  the  East  river  at  Ward's 
and  Randall's  islands.  The  New  York  Connecting,  which  is 
owned  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  is  to  connect  the  Long  Island  Railroad's  belt 
line,  now  building  around  Brooklyn  from  Bay  Ridge,  with  the 
Harlem  river  branch  of  the  New  Haven.  This  branch  of  the 
New  Haven  has  been  si?[-tracked  and  will  be  electrified.  A  large 
part  of  ihe  through  freight  from  New  England  now  carried  from 
the  Harlem  river  terminals  of  the  New  Haven  aroundNew  York 
harbor  by  long  car  ferry  routes  to  the  rail  terminals  of  the  roads 
on  the  New  Jersey  shore  will  be  carried  by  the  new  line  down 
to  the  Bay  Ridge  terminals  and  thence  by  car  ferry  across  to  the 
Pennsylvania's  Greenville  terminals,  as  shown  on  the  aeconir 
panying  map.    There  will  also  be  a  connection  with  the  Pennsyl- 
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is  recommended  as  being  wholly  satisfactory,  and  no  reason 
exists  for  converting  alternating  current  to  direct  current  for 
any  of  these  purposes. 

USE    OF    COMPBESSED    AW. 

The  modern  railway  shop  requires  compressor  capacity  of 
IflOO  to  10,000  cu.  ft.  of  free  atr.  In  order  to  obtain  this  vol- 
ume, it  is  necessary  to  use  steam  representing  from  150  to  1,500 
boiler  h.  p.,  which  probably  equals  the  amount  of  power  neces- 
sary to  operate  all  shop  equipment  driven  by  other  methods. 
We  desire  to  unequivocally  endorse  the  substitution  of  electric 
power  for  compressed  air  wherever  possible,  and  the  development 
of  electric  drive  for  hoists,  riveters,  chipping  hammers,  drills, 
etc.,  makes  it  wholly  practical  to  eliminate  the  majorily  of  pneu- 
matic appliances.  It  is  also  desirable  to  distribute  a  number 
of  small  compressors  through  the  various  buildings,  these  com- 
pressors to  be  electrically  driven  and  arranged  to  automatically 
start  and  stop  through  pressure  governors.  While  this  method 
may  not  be  wholly  feasible  under  present  operating  conditions. 


vania  tunnels  at  Sunnyside  yards,  by  which  through  passenger 
cars  and  trains  can  be  handled. 

The  plans  for  this  connecting  road  were  published  in  the 
Railroad  Gaaittt  of  December  28,  1906,  April  12,  1907,  and  May 
31,  1907.  In  the  latter  article,  drawings  of  the  proposed  four- 
track  1,000-ft.  steel  arch  bridge  over  Hell  Gale  were  shown.  A 
somewhat  similar  view  of  the  bridge  is  published  herewith.  Since 
the  plans  of  the  bridge  were  made  public  in  1907  there  have  been 
but  few  changes.  The  New  York  Connecting  is  to  be  12  miles 
long.  The  southerly  part  will  be  largely  on  an  earth  fill  with 
concrete  retaining  walls,  the  numerous  intersecting  streets  being 
spanned  by  concrete  arches  and  by  girders.  The  approach  to 
the  bridge  over  Hell  Gate  was  originally  planned  as  an  all-steel 
viaduct.  It  has  since  been  decided  to  use  plain  concrete  piers, 
supporting  girder  spans.  This  construction  will  be  used  also 
across  Ward's  island.  The  line  will  be  carried  over  Little  Hell 
Gate  channel  between  Ward's  and  Randall's  islands  by  a  five-span 
deck   truss   bridge.     The   character   of   this   bridge   is   not    fully 
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has  not  decided 

ar  deepening  this 
island  and   will 

to  be  decided  on, 
for  the  same  reason  that  Little  Heil  Gate  bridge  is  still  in  doubt. 
The  contract  just  let  is  for  the  Hell  Gate  bridge,  the  portion  over 


decided  on,  however,  as  the  War  Department 
what  it  wilt  do  with  regard  to  a  proposed  plan  I 
channel.  The  viaduct  continues  over  Randall' 
be  carried  over  the  Bronx  kills  on  a  bridge  yet 
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The  number  of  persons  killed  in  train  accidents  during  the  , 
quarter  was  152,  and  of  injured  2,936.  Accidents  of  other 
kinds,  including  those  sustained  by  employees  while  at  work, 
by  passengers  in  getting  on  or  off  cars,  by  persons  at  high- 
way crossings,  by  persons  doing  business  at  stations,  etc.,  by 
trespassers,  and  others,  bring  up  the  total  number  of  casu* 
allies,  excluding  "industrial  accidents,"  to  17.317  (2,216  killed 
and  15,101  injured).  The  casualties  are  classified  in  Table 
No.  1,  given  herewith,  including  some  details  from  Table  IB, 
not  here  shown.'  The  accident  statistics  of  electric,  lines  are 
given  in  a  separate  table.  Supplementing  the  statement  of 
railway  accidents  proper,  the  commission  gives  the  following: 
record  of  "Industrial  Accidents";  those  occurring  to  em- 
ployees of  the  railway  on  railway  premises  in  which  the 
movement  of  cars  or  engines  is  not  involved; 
InduslTial  AccideM,  Jo  Employris. 


r  plac 


Adding    the    casualties    to    employees    in    industrial 
dents  to  the  figures  given  in  the  larger  table,  the  toUl 
ber  of  employees  killed,  including  those  not  on  duty,  is 
and  injured  28,605;  and  this  makes  the  total  number  of 
sons  killed,  all  classes,  2,303,  and  injured  34.261. 

TABLE  NO.  lA.— COMPARISON  OF  PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  WITH  1 
QUARTERLY  BULLETIN  AND   WITH  ONE    YEAR  BACK. 


acci- 
659, 
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N«w   York   Connecting    Railroad   ind    Pennsylvania    Railroad      2.    Psuiengcrs  killed,  : 

-  ^,  3.     Employees  (an  duly)  killed  in  train  accidents.        107  1 

Connection!.  4.     Employees  (on  duly)  killed  in  coupling 37 

S.     Employees  (on  duty)  killed,  loul  (TaBle  IB).        S12  ( 

Ward  s  island  and  the  southerly  approach.    The  work  is  to  be  ^-       5'  V^")"^"  '"''  *"°^'°''"'  '"""*  ^  ""^ 

completed   in  the  spring  of  1914.    The  great  majority  of  the  7.    Other   perMnV'kiiied'cVnciudini' "iV'eBpa&bera, 
right-of  way  for  the  whole  road  has  been  acquired.  ii1"clu(e5™.'.'!.'."..™.''.?''™.".'!',.''.''..''.''.'^'.'    1.646       i,- 

Gustav  Lindenthal   consultmg  engineer  of  the  railway,  designed  8.    Employees  kilted  in  indusiriai  accidenu '  87         '1 

the  bridge   with  Palmer  &  Hornbostel,  architects.  The   total    number   of   collisions   and   derailmen 

.__._—..—    _ii.  .  —- ...    .!_     jj.  'This  bulletin  is  (he  foucih  to  be  issued  under  the  revised  a 

ACCIDENT    BULLETIN    NO.  40.  The  quarterly  bulletins  previous  id  No.  37    included  only   fou 

accideriis,    namely.    (1)    coUisiona.    (2)    derailments,    (3)    casual 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  issued  Accident      HiPde'ntB'on  railroads'pre^iouB  '"ju^"!'  mo  wiii  ^''found'it 
Bulletin  No.  40,  containing  the  record  of  Railway  accidents    '  '"'t''"'  "^"'  ?' 'hi  Commlision.  ,      ,  . 

,,    .       ,  _  ■      .  .        ,  ,  ,.         .  »n  The  das*  termed  "Industrial  accidents,"  aa  found  in  the  pres 

in  the  United  States  during  the  three  months  ending  June  30,      includes  a  large  part  of  those  casualties  to  employees  wbici 
1911,  and  also  the  totals  for  the  year  to  that  date.  TabTe'No.  u  «  c^x"lained'in''B!iiiMin  No."^."'  "™   '"°"'" 

TABLE   NO.    I.— CASUALTIES   TO  PASSENGERS,  EMPLOYEES  AND  OTHER  PERSONS. 

Employees  ^'"P'°""         oer^^^.^n.,!      Trespassers 
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quarter  now  under  review  was  2,SS0  (989  collisions  and  1,S61 
derailments),  of  which  101  collisions  and  187  derailments 
affected  passenger  trains.  The  damage  to  cars,  engines  and 
roadwiiy  by  these  accidents  amounted  to  $2,008,471,  as  shown 
below: 

TABLE  NO.  I.—COLLISIONS  ASD  DERAILMENTS. 

Number.         Loss.       Killed.  Injured. 

CoUisione,   rear    121        $121,356  4  ISO 

Collisions,  buning W  208.348  33  S16 

Collisions,  train  separating 72  32.739  1  55 

Collisions,  miscc I laneuus  704  313,531  20  429 

Total  989        $675,974  SB         1,150 

Derailments   due   to  defects  of  roadway, 

etc 326        t314,184  27  466 

Oenilmenls  due  to  defects  of  equipment.      690  517,900  II  155 

Derailments  due  lo  negligence  of  train- 
men, signalmen,  etc 86  53,211  6  140 

DeiailmenU  due  lo  unforeseen  obstruc- 
tion of  track,  etc 60  67,085  6  104 

Derailments  due  to  malicious  obstruction 
of  track,  etc 22  21,031  1  63 

Derailments  due  to  miscellaneous  causes.      377  359,083  26  355 

Total  1,561     *1,332,497  77         1,282 

Total  collisions  and  derailments 2,550  $2,008,471  135  2,432 

Total  for  same  quarter  of  1910 2,609  2,124.506  123  2,24S 

1909 2,100  1,703,642  9i  1,842 

1908 2,130  1,617,398  104  2,008 

In  Table  No.  2\  will  be  found  the  usual  list  of  class  A 
train  accidents — all  in  which  the  damage  is  reported  at 
$10,000  or  over,  notable  cases  in  which  passengers  are  killed, 
and  those  doing  damage  less  than  $10,000  and  down  to 
$2,000,   wherever  the  circumstances  or  the  cause  may  be   of 


ing  lo  M  for  No.  48,  and  as  he  was  working  on  his  reports, 
he  did  not  notice  the  train  was  passing  M  unlil  it  had  gone 
past  the  switch;  and  shortly  after  passing  the  switch  the 
collision  occurred. 

There  was  a  failure  on  the  part  of  each  member  of  the 
freight-train  crew  to  have  an  understanding  as  to  where 
.Vo.  553  would  meet  No.  48.  None  of  the  members  of  the 
crew  of  the  freight  train  looked  at  the  time  table  or  made 
inquiry  of  each  other  as  to  this  passenger  train. 

CollisioH  No.  3  was  a  butting  collision  of  passenger  trains 
— Xo.  2  moving  about  6  miles  an  hour  colliding  with  No.  I 
running  about  35  miles  an  hour.  Train  Xo.  2  ran  by  the 
meeting  point.  Employees  at  fault;  in  the  service  of  the 
company  more  than  eight  years.  The  conductor  is  the  only 
living  employee  considered  responsible.  He  claims  lo  have 
sounded  one  blast  of  the  air  whistle  approaching  station, 
which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  company,  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  engineman  to  a  meeling  point.  This  signal, 
the  conductor  claims,  was  answered  by  the  engineman,  ' 


reduced    speed    of    train 

thought  he  saw  train   No.  1  standing 

his  brakeman  and  the  porter  told  hi 

train,  and  while  he  was  debating  in  hi 

not   train    was   on   siding   the   collisii 

ductor  could  and  should  have  stopped  the  train  by  using  the 

emergency  air  brake  valve. 

Collision  No.  7,  between  extra   freight   Xo.   2633   and  extra 
freight  No.  2410  at  TL  switch  north  of  GL  station,  was  due 


The  conductor 
I  siding,  though  both 
they  did  not  see  the 
iiind  as  to  whether  or 
occurred.      The   con- 


TABLE  NO.   2A.- 


COLLISIONS. 


fss; 


ted  limit  at  point  of  collision,  engineman  held  responsible.     Was 

held  to  blame  for  not  looking  at  lime  card  or  making  inquiry  of 
as  lo  the  movement  of  passenger  train.     No  train  orders  involved. 

itect  train  witl  flag.' 


22,000 

12 

Caused  by  bad  condi 
(See  nole  in  text.) 

DER.-\ILMENTS. 

Excessive  speed  over 

6,068 

E.I  plosion  of  lodomoti 
E.icessive  speed  on  ci 

30,000 

s 

Defedive  track;  erro 

fclSfS,.,., 

ColliiioH    No.    2,    bctwc 
and  eastbound  passenger 


1  of  the  freight  train  relyinj 
time  of  passenger  train  No.  48. 
dtic  to  leave  E  at  5  a.  m.,  when  in  fact  it  w 
at  4  30  a.  m.  He  did  not  examine  his  time  i 
anything  said  to  the  fireman  or  any  othe; 
crew  as  to  where  they  should  meet  this 
ductor  of  the   freight   train   thought   the  en 


I   westbound   freight   train   No.   553 
rain  No.  48,  was  due  to  the  engine- 


on  bis  memory  as  to  the 
He  thought  the  train  was 
fact  it  was  due  to  leave  E 
his  time  table,  neither  was 
any   other   member   of  the 


The 


to  misunderstanding  of  meeting  orders.  Conductor  of  ex- 
tra 2633  received  order  No.  15  giving  him  running  order  to 
TL  and  to  meet  extra  2410  at  GL.  .\x  GL  he  received  an- 
other order  (No.  17)  to  meet  extra  2410  at  LV  instead  of' 
GL  and  at  the  same  time  received  an  order  (No.  18)  annul- 
ling order  No.  17.  These  orders  were  put  out  by  a  des- 
patcher  who  was  but  recently  appointed  and  when  the 
despalcher  annulled  order  No.  17  the  meet  in  order  No.  15 
still  stood.     These  orders  were  delivered  to  the  engineman 
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by  the  head  brakeman  on  the  train  and  not  by  the  conduc- 
lor  The  report  stales  that  the  engineman  says  he  under- 
stood the  orders  to  meet  with  extra  2410  had  been  an- 
nulled. A  heavy  fog  prevailed  at  the  time.  The  conductor 
and  engineman  were  held  responsible  for  the  accident  and 
were  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Cnllision  No.  lo  (Indianola,  Neb..  May  29),  in  which  14  per- 
sons were  killed  and  28  injured,  between  westbound  passen- 
ger train  No,  9  and  eastbound  passenger  train  No.  12,  was 
due  lo  the  failure  of  the  operator  at  M  to  deliver  an  order  to 
the  eastbound  train,  which  provided  for  the  meeting  place  of 
these  trains.  The  operator  who  handled  the  orders  at  M 
failed  to  deliver  lo  crew  of  train  No,  12  order  No.  19.  (Con- 
ductor of  train  No.  12.  when  he  arrived  at  RW,  not  having 
order   No.   19,  proceeded   without  meeting  train   No.  9.) 

The  conductor  en  train  No.  12  received  at  M  a  train  order 
which  stated  that  he  should  have,  among  other  orders,  order  No. 
19.  He  failed  to  check  the  orders  given  him  by  the  operator 
at  M,  and  for  thai  reason  did  not  notice  the  non-delivery  of 
this  order.  The  operator  al  M  is  at  fault  for  failure  to  de- 
liver order  No.  19.  The  conductor  and  engineman  in  charge 
of  train  No.  12  are  at  fault  for  failure  to  properly  check  thetr 
orders  and  see  whether  they  had  order  No.   19, 

The  operator  at  fault  had  been  off  duty  16  hours  with  8 
hours'  sleep,  and  on  duty  S'/t  hours  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent. He  has  been  in  the  employ  of  this  company  as  opera- 
tor and  extra  despateher  for  the  past  six  years,  and  claims 
that  he  did  not  receive  order  No.  19  addressed  to  No.  12,  and 
consequently  did  not  hold  this  order  for  delivery  to  the  train 
when  the  conductor  reported  for  orders.  The  train  des- 
patcher's  record  shows  that  the  order  was  transmitted  to 
the  operator  at  M. 

Collisiou  No.  11  was  a  rear  collision  of  eastbound  freight 
trains,  derailing  engine  and  five  cars  of  the  rear  train  and  the 
caboose  and  five  cars  of  the  forward  train;  the  wreckage  be- 
ing thrown  across  four  main  tracks.  About  this  time  two 
other  trains,  bound  west  on  tracks  Nos.  1  and  3.  were  caught 
in  the  wreckage.  This  accident  was  due  to  the  bad  condition 
of  light?  and  the  failure  of  enginemen  to  observe  the  rules 
governing  them,  the  lights  on  the  home  signal  being  out,  and 
no  effort  made  by  lowerman  to  have  them  lighted  until  after 
the  wreck  occurred. 

The  first  train  passed  the  block  station  F  going  east  on 
track  No.  2  at  11:16  p,  m.  and  stopped  about  one-half  mile 
east  of  the  station,  on  account  of  air  brakes  leaking.  The 
flagman  who  was  ordered  back  to  flag  this  train  was  a  new 
man  with  only  one  month's  service  and  was  not  familiar 
with  the  road  and  did  not  go  back  a  sufficient  distance  to  in- 
sure full  protection  to  his  train  and  he  also  failed  to  place 
a  lighted  fusee  between  the  tracks  when  called  in.  The  fol- 
lowing train  passed  block  station  F  at  11:31  p.  m.  with  the 
signal  set  at  danger,  and  struck  preceding  train  at  about 
11  :32  p.  m.  The  lights  on  the  home  signal  were  out,  but  distant 
signals  were  burning  and   showed  yellow,  which   is  caution. 

Towerman  at  place  of  accident  stated  that  he  saw  train 
following  the  one  that  was  struck  entering  the  block  with 
his  signal  set  at  danger,  and  realizing  that  the  preceding 
train  had  not  yet  cleared,  he  grasped  a  red  light  and  the 
e.tlra  towerman,  who  was  in  the  tower  with  him,  grasped  a 
white  light,  and  both  swung  the  lamps,  endeavoring  to  stop  the 
train.  The  red  light  was  swung  from  the  tower  window  facing 
track  No.  2,  the  white  light  swung  from  the  window  on  the  west 
side  of  tower,  for  neither  one  had  lime  lo  gel  to  the  ground 
where  a  signal  would  be  more  apt  to  be  seen ;  but  all  their  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  train   failed. 

Derailment  No,  2  was  caused  by  passenger  train  No.  4  run- 
ning about  40  miles  an  hour,  the  engine  jumped  the  track 
and  went  down  embankment  of  about  10  feet.  A  thorough 
investigation  failed  to  disclose  the  cause.  However,  the  re- 
port furnished  says  a  rail  was  found  lying  in  the  dilch.  which 
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had  indications  of  a  heavy  flange  blow  on  the  end  of  the  rail 
and  near  the  oufer  side  as  if  the  rail  had  been  mismatched 
and  the  wheel  struck  the  end  of  the  rail.  It  also  had  the 
flange  mark  of  the  wheel  on  the  outer  base  of  the  rail  almost 
its  entire  length,  which  indicated  that  a  joint  had  been 
broken.  The  track  had  been  inspected  by  the  section  fore- 
man at  11:20  a,  m.  on  the  day  of  the  accident,  which  occurred 
at'  5;30  p,  m.,  and  there  were  no  indications  of  the  track 
washing  or  settling. 

DeraihnevI  No.  j  was  that  of  a  passenger  train  running  50 
miles  an  hour  over  a  piece  of  track  that  was  undergoing  re- 
pairs on  the  day  of  the  accident,  and  was  caused  by  the  un- 
even, irregular  and  insecure  condition  of  track,  which  would 
not  permit  a  train  to  pass  over  it  in  safety  at  a  high  rate  of 
speed.  The  derailed  train  had  no  notice  of  the  condition  of 
the  track.  (Martin's  Creek,  N.  J.,  in  April,  heretofore  re- 
ported.) 

Derailment  No.  ii,  in  which  two  persons  were  killed  and 
six  injured,  was  due  to  excessive  speed  on  a  7-deg.  curve  in  a 
deep  cut.  Estimated  speed  of  train  at  time  of  derailment, 
about  45  miles  an  hour.  The  engineman  at  fault  was  familiar 
with  the  road,  and  the  7-deg.  curve  at  point  of  accident  was 
brought  specially  to  his  attention.  The  fact  that  equipment 
was  all  new  steel  cars  in  first-class  condition  is  a  potent 
factor  in  the  loss  of  life  being  so  small;  only  one  passenger 
'  being  injured  in  this  accident. 

Electric  railways  reporting  to  the  commission  had  89  per- 
sons killed  and  771  injured;  and  there  were  38  collisions  and 
17  derailments.  Train  accidents  are  charged  with  four  fatali- 
ties— all  employees.  The  total  number  of  passengers  killed 
from  all  causes  was  6  and  of  employees  18,  including  4  in 
industrial  accidents.  The  number  of  trespassers  struck  or 
run  over  by  cars  was  35;  24  killed  and  11  injured. 

YEARLY   TABLES. 

This  bulletin  is  the  flrst  yearly  publication  of  the  accident 
records  under  the  law  of  May  6,  1910;  it  includes  all  acci- 
dents, and  therefore  the  total  figures  shown  in  the  annual 
tables  are  not  comparable  with  those  of  the  annual  bulletins  for 
preceding  years.  We  reproduce  Table  1-B,  a  summary  of  the 
quarterly  tables,  but  containing  more  details  than  we  usually  give 
in  our  quarterly  reprint.  Previous  to  July,  1910,  the  monthly 
accident  reports  did  not  include  the  table  on  the  preceding  page 
and  the  following: 

Killed.   Injured. 
EmployHi: 

Noi  or  duly 292  954 

In  ind  .round  sbopa 71       35,530 

On   boils  or  wbarvea 47         1,204 

■     ts 74         S,420 

Total  employees   nol   required  in   manlbl; 

repona  previous  (o  July  1,  1910 4g6       43,100 

Other  persons  not  trespassing 1,154    .     5,073 

Trespasser! 5,284         5,614 

Total  olber  pcteoDE  6,43S       10.687 

Total  of  all  Flasscs  not  rehired  in  monlblr 

leporlt  piTvioiia  lo  July  1,  1910 6,924       53,795 

ANNUAL  TABLE  NO.  2.— COLLISIONS  AND  DERAILMENTS;  DAM 


The  total  number  of  casualties  for  the  year  is  160,555 
(10,396  killed  and  150,159  injured.)  Of  this  number  439  killed 
and  79,237  injured  are  classed  under  the  head  of  "Industrial 
accidents,"  and  do  not  appear  in  Table  1-B. 

Annual  Table  No.  1-B  includes  a  small  proportion  of  casual- 
ties which  did  not  appear  in  the  quarterly  bulletins,  the  reports 
from  which  they  are  taken  having  been  received  after  the  quar- 
terly  bulletins   were   printed, 

ANNUA!.    TABLE    W— CASUALTIES    TO    PASSENGERS    AND    EM- 
PLOVBES,   YEARS  ENDING  JUNE  30. 

1911.                          19m.  190i». 

kiilrd.  Injured',      killed.  Injured!  killed.  Injured.' 
Pas^ngcrs^ 

In  train  accidents. .  .         L42        6.722            217         7,S16  131         S.86S 

Other  cause  J 214         6.711            204         6,240  204         6,251 

Total    356  13,433  421  13,756  335  'l2,116 

Employees:  ~~~~ 

In  train  acciilems...  633  6,775  715  6.791  520  4.877 

In  coupling  accidents  209  2,966  206  2,985  161  2.353 

lions,  etc 78  1.523  96  1,377  76  1.229 

FallmBfromcars,etc.  588  13,346  586  13.196  481  10,259 

Other  causes  1,655  22.192  1,780  44,269  1,218  33.086 

Total    3,163       46,802         3.383       68,618         2.456       51,804 

and  employees. .     3,519       60,235         3,804       82.374         2.791       63.920 

Electric  Railuvys.^lhe  annual  table  of  accidents  on  elec- 
tric railways  shows  a  tctal  of  420  persons  killed  and  3,663 
injured,  of  which  10  deaths  and  399  injuries  are  classed  as 
occurring  in  industrial  accidents.  Collisions  are  charged 
with  74  passengers  and  12  employees  killed;  derailments,  one 
passenger,  four  employees  and  one  other  person  killed.  The 
total  of  casualties  to  "other  persons"  not  trespassing  is  133 
killed  and  481  injured;  trespassers,  117  killed  and  119  injured. 
These  totals  include  a  few  casualties  which  did  not  appear  in 
the  quarterly  bulletins.  The  total  number  of  collisions  on 
electric  roads  was  176;  damage  to  cars,  engines  and  roadway, 
$95,830;  total  derailments,  79;  damage,  $14,636. 

EMM.OVEES    IN    SERVICE. 

The  number  of  employees  in  service  of  the  railway  com- 
panies on  June  30,  1911,  was  as  follows; 

Sltam  Roadi.—Employtti  in  anict  J^ni  30,  1911. 

Number  of 
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961 


11,702 
19.906 

In^T^ci 

.      30.231 
.    470;SS6 
:.  1.648,033 

724 

Eliciric 

Railmiys 

-—Emfloyce. 

r   )'■.   sin 

■>ice  J»ni 

'458 


13.1 


Number  of 

1.  Trainmen'  (engmemcn.  firemen,  conductors,  brakemen,  "trainmen," 

rear  flagmen,  train  bangagemen)   20,S41 

2.  Other    pcisoits   employed   on    trains    (dining-car    employees,   train 

3.  Yardmen' (all' empioVees'in'yird^rain'wark'Mdawitchins-^M 

men;  etc*™'!'.' . ""  ,".',  !!!*. . ..',...  '!^. .  ?'™'".'. . . \'^™:, . .'  . .        946 

4.  Switcb  tendera,  crosaing  tenders,  and  watcbmen 324 

S.,Bnd8emeo   and  trackmen    ]2,SI2 

-»^>Otbers  (stalion  and  miscellaneous  employees,  excluding  all  Ibose 

dinarily  ate  engaged  in'  work  in  whiclh  ther  are  not  liable  to 
railroad  accident) 4,727 

;.  Total     39,134 

a.  Employees  escluded   from  item   No.  6 12,4S3 

9.  Total  persons  employed-by  elecliic  railways  June  30.  1911...   51,S87 

ilneludM  motormen. 


long  in  advance  on  what  his  chances  are  of  getting  passed  by 
the  next  chain  gang  crew  behind,  which  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  catch  a  hot  shot.  He  ia  also  figuring  how  much  ton- 
nage and  work  he  can  evade  so  as  not  to  get  passed. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  article,  to  say  what  the  rates 
should  be,  as  these  would  have  to  be  made  for  each  division 
separately ;  and  even  then  would  necessarily  be  changed  perhaps 
as  conditions  changed.  Competent  representatives  from  both 
parties  could  do  this.  The  intention  is  rather  to  point  out  the 
advisability  of  such  a  change  i  and  the  writer,  who  has  had 
some  experience  with  the  subject  from  both  sides,  has  gathered 
the  following  facts  and  figures  as  a  basis  of  argument. 

The  figures  are  taken  from  a  record  of  actual  operation,  an4 
arc  the  averages  of  four  months,  two  of  winter  and  two  of 
summer. 

The  division  chosen  is  on  a  representative  trunk  line  with  a 
half  way  point,  B,  which  is  the  intersection  of  an  auxiliary 
division.     The  following  is  the  data  ; 

L     Length  of  division  A  t"  r-    100  miles. 
I     Length  of  subdivision 

R     Rating  of  power  in  set 


The  piece  work  system  in  the  departments  to  which  it  has 
been  applied  has  in  the  main  brought  favorable  results  to  all 
concerned,  because  it  puts  a  priie  on  individual  effort— it  de- 
velops the  incentive  to  produce.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of 
the  train  and  engineman's  scliedutes  we  do  not  And  that  the 
payment  for  freight  train  service  by  the  train  mileage  system 
is  in  harmony  with  the  desire  of  the  company  or  (after  remov- 
ing the  element  of  seniority  and  luck  connected  with  the  pay- 
ment of  train  service  by  the  mileage  system)  is  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  mea 

The  desire  of  the  company  is  ton  miles,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
schedules  is  train  mileage.  Naturally,  the  two  interests  are 
enemies  from  birth.  In  the  beginning,  and  on  some  very  small 
roads  still,  train  service  was  paid  for  by  the  day  or  for  some 
lump  sum  per  month.  There  was  nothing  in  this  arrangement 
to  encourage  a  man  to  double  the  road  unless  he  happened 
to  be  starting  from  his  home  terminal.  As  an  encouragement 
for  more  mileage  out  of  the  engines  as  well  as  other  things,  the 
mileage  system  of  payment  was  evolved.  This  was  in  the  day 
of  "fido"  engines  and  when  nobody  strained  their  nerves  with 
tonnage.  The  mileage  system  of  payment  fitted  the  conditions 
very  nicely  at  that  time. 

Since  that  day  we  have  seen  wonderful  changes  in  the  power 
and  operating  conditions  in  general,  and  yet  no  move  is  made 
to  modernize  the  system  which  actuates  the  men  behind  the  guns 
to  get  the  best  results  out  of  these  big  instruments,  and  hence 
the  inevitable  discord  between  heavy  tonnage  trains  and  the  pay- 
ment of  train  service  by  train  mileage — that  pounding  symptom 
of  leaky  valves. 

The  companies,  to  meet  their  needs,  must  have  every  ton  pos- 
sible moved  for  the  mileage  for  which  they  pay,  while  train 
and  enginemen  can  increase  their  own  numbers  as  well  as 
lighten  their  own  burdens  and  still  make  the  same  money  by 
a  radically  opposite  view,  which  of  course  is  human  nature, 
pure  and  simple- 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  it  would  be  possible  as  well 
as  practicable  to  pay  for  train  service  on  a  ton  mileage  basis 
plus  a  fixed  stipend  for  train  mileage?  And  that  in  such  a 
system  the  drag,  that  best  paying  train  from  a  ton  mileage 
standpoint  for  the  company,  would  also  be  an  equitable  if  not 
a  more  desirable  catch  for  the  chain  gang  man  first  out?  To- 
day he  is  worrying  for  fear  he  will  catch  a  drag  and  is  figuring 
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trarily   be   run    regardless  of   full   tonnage  lo   meet  time    requiremenu 
and  protect  bigh  class  business.    Il  maf  and  H  may  not  be  tbe  direction 

fluenced  from  time  to  time  by  Tirious  other   factors,  but  in  this  caae 
it  has  been  uniformly  from  C  to  /I. 
Negative  direction  of  business:  opposite  from  positive. 

To  attain  an  ideal  train  haul  the  positive  direction  of  busi- 
ness is  obviously  the  point  of  attack.  In  this  connection,  let 
us  see  what  a  monthly  train  mileage  tor  the  division  is.  This 
is  equal  to  30  (Tm  +  m),  or  41,250  train  miles.  Then  see 
what  a  monthly  train  mileage  would  have  been  had  the  train 
haul  been  increased  in  the  positive  direction  of  business  to  7S 
per  cent,  of  the  rating.     Solving  2   (r*  X  50  X  30),  we  get 


0.75  X  re 
2  X  5.594  miles  per  month.  Then  11,188  miles  per  month  wouW 
have  moved  the  business  between  B  and  C,  which  of  course 
is  accomplished  by  increasing  the  train  haul  C  to  fl  from  788 
tons  to  1,035  tons  per  train,  while  train  haul  B  to  C  would  have 
risen  from  958  to  1^59  tons  per  train  (4  tons  over,  the  rating 
for  the  ruling  grade)  by  iw  X  30  X  50 


5594 
n  mileage  between  .,4  and  S  would  then  be  2  (Fe  X  50  X  30) 


.75  X  R 
or  17,201  miles,  having  the  effect  of  necessitating  a  westward 
train  haul  of  1,938  tons  per  train,  by  I^w  X  SO  X  30 

—  8600.3 
It  now  follows  that  17,201  +  11,188,  or  28,389  miles,  is  all 
that  would  he  necessary  to  have  moved  the  business  were  it  pos- 
sible to  handle  75  per  cent,  in  the  positive  direction  of  busi- 
ness. Then  41,250  —  28,389,  or  12,861  miles  at  50  cents  per 
mile    is    $6,430.50— the    sura  lsave*^plelry  *omh,"or   $77,166   per 
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year.  We  note  from  the  actual  performance  that  13  crews  mak- 
ing 3,173  miles  per  month  can  handle  41^50  miles,  and  that  if  75 
per  cent,  of  the  rating  in  the  positive  direction  of  business  had 
been  maintained,  9  crews  making  3,154  miles  per  montli  would 
have  moved  the  business.  Hence,  there  being  5  men  to  the 
crew  and  neglecting  the  variation  between  their  respective  sal- 
aries, we  Rnd  that  per  man  they  would  have  saved  the  company 
$6,430-50 
,  or  $142.90.     Tet)   per  cent    ($14.29)    would  probably 

9X  5 
be  a  very  gratifying  addition  to  each  man's  pay  check  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  and  the  other  $70,000  per  year  would  build  a  good 
many  sidings,  yards  and  other  needed  improvements,  tending  to 
soon  pay  for  themselves  by  increasing  ton  mileage  per  train. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  chief  despatcher  can  start  two 
sections  of  the  meat  train  from  C  The  first  one  has  30  loaded 
meat  ears,  weighing  1,050  tons,  and  the  second  one  has  only 
15  meat  cars,  but  is  filled  out  with  dead  freight  to  1,050  tons, 
which  is  plenty  from  C  to  B,  but  less  than  SO  per  cent,  of  the 
rating  B  to  A.  Neither  crew  is  at  all  anxious  to  fill  out  at  B, 
and  if  the  chief  instructs  them  to  do  so  it  is  10  to  1  that  one 
or  both  will  go  in  late;  and  after  a  few  failures  of  this  kind 
the  chief  loses  some  of  his  interest.  Under  a  community  of 
interest  plan,  the  diief  could  say  to  the  first  and  second  meat 
trains  that  they  have  just  6  hours  C  to  A,  and  ask  them  to  see 
if  they  could  put  the  45  meat  cars  (1,S7S  tons)  together  at  B 
and  deliver  the  whole  at  A  inside  the  6  hours,,  and  let  the  other 
fellow  fill  up  to  2,275  tons;  or,  if  not  close  together  enough  for 
that,  then  each  fill  out  to  what  they  can  make  the  time  with. 
It  is  just  11  to  0  that  these  11  men  will  give  the  company  full 
value  received  for  their  train  mileage;  this  simply  because  the 
trainman's  and  the  enginenian's  maximum  income  is  derived  from 
the  same  source  that  the  company's  income  is.  When  a  man's 
pay  check  is  being  affected  his  head  begins  to  work.  This 
will  also  either  make  a  man  out  of  the  drone  on  the  train  or 
gel  rid  of  him;  and  do  it  quicker  than  the  trainmaster  can. 

The  applications  of  the  above  example  are  multifarious.  If 
business  were  heavy  and  labor  scarce,  an  experimental  bonus 
for  ton  mileage  on  top  of  the  present  pay  schedules  would 
need  only  a  short  trial  to  prove  its  utility. 


THE  ITALIAN  RAILWAYS. 


EXTENSION   CAR    STEP. 

As  the  result  of  an  accident,  sustained  some  time  ago  from  the 
step  box  ordinarily  used  in  assisting  passengers  on  and  off  of 
passenger  cars,  the  extension  car  step  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustrations  has  been  devised.  At  its  best  the  step- 
box  is  an  unstable  affair,  especially   in  descending  from  the  car 


Extension  Car  Step,  Raised. 

steps,  as  the  passengers  are  not  always  careful  to  step  on  the 
middle  of  it.  The  porters  are  also  often  negligent  in  having 
the  box  ready,  which  inconveniences  the  passengers.  The  illus- 
trations show  the  extension  step  in  the  open  and  closed  positions. 
It  is  easily  applied  to  the  car,  and  may  be  quickly  operated  by 
swinging  a  lever  on  the  end  of  the  car  through  an  angle  of  ISO 


The  annual  report  of  the  Italian  State  Railways  for  1910  gives 
an  interesting  retrospective  comparison  between  the  operation 
of  the  Italian  railways  under  state  management  and  under  private 
management.  The  mileage  was  increased  during  the  fiscal  year 
of  1910  from  8,311  to  8,247  miles  by  the  opening  of  a  number 
of  branch  lines.  The  total  length  of  lines  in  operation,  includ- 
ing the  navigation  lines  of  the  Slates  of  Messina,  was  8,305  miles. 
In  the  operation  of  the  lines  the  management  has  made  such 
additions  and  betterments  as  were  found  practicable.  Some  im- 
provement in  the  make-up  of  passenger  trains  was  effected,  but 
the  cars  in  use  are  not  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  traffic. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  equipping  the  ears  with  Westingbouse 
air  brakes,  and  also  in  heating  and  lighting.  Train  delays  were 
diminished  and  the  service  on  the  lines  which  were  affected  by 
the  earthquake  was  entirely  reorganized  in  the  latter  part  of  1909. 
The  average  delay  of  the  principal  trains  was  reduced  in  1910  to 
about  II  minutes,  from  an  average  of  from  13  to  17  minutes  in 
the  previous  year.  The  financial  results  of  the  system  are  far 
from  satisfactory.  In  a  recent  address,  the  minister  of  public 
works  admitted  that  the  net  earnings  of  the  roads  were  far  be- 
low the  requirements  for  fixed  charges,  to  nothing  of  mainte- 
nance expenditures. 


Members  of  the  Russian  special  committee  on  the  proposed 
trans-mountain  tunnel  at  Archot  have  left  Tiflis  to  examine  the 
genlrigical   aspect   of  the  question.     The  tunnel   if  made  will   be 
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degrees.  A  pedal  in  the  back  board  of  the  second  step,  which 
operates  a  clutch  locking  the  steps  in  either  the  open  or  closed 
position,  must  be  pressed  down  before  Che  operating  lever  can 
be  moved.  In  this  way  the  danger  of  inquisitive  and  meddle- 
some persons  working  th«  device,  while  the  train  is  in  motion, 
is  greatly  reduced. 

When  the  step  is  lowered  the  bottom  is  about  6  in.  from  the 
top  of  the  rail.  The  treads  are  covered  with  corrugated  rubber 
to  prevent  slipping.  The  step  is  always  in  place  ready  for  use, 
and  is  secure  and  more  convenient  than  the  ordinary  porter's 
step-box.  It  weighs  only  about  36  lbs.,  and  that  it  is  strong 
enough  is  indicated  by  one  of  the  illustrations  showing  two  men 
standing  on  the  bottom  step.  It  has  been  placed  on  some 
cars  in  the  South.  The  inventor  is  J.  S.  Blake,  and  the  step  is 
being  manufactured  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  by  the  Blake  Car  Step 
Works. 


COMBUSTION    CHAMBER    AND    HOLLOW    BRICK    WALL. 

The  improved  firebox  with  a  hollow  brick  wall  and  com- 
bustion chamber,  designed  by  F.  F.  Gaines,  superintendent 
motive    power,    Central    of    Georgia,   and    described    by    him    in 


The  same  train,  18  carloads  of  coal,  weighing  1286.25  tons, 
and  the  same  engineer  and  fireman  were  used  on  each  trip. 
The  distance  between  Macon  and  Columbus  is  100  miles,  and 
four  trips  were  made  with  each  engine.  The  analysis  of  the 
coal  used  was:  Moisture,  1.39;  volatile  combustible,  30.56; 
fixed  carbon.  55.11;  ash,  12.94.  B.  t  u.  per  lb.  of  coal  13,179. 
Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  the  average  time  of  each 
trip  and  the  average  number  of  stops  varied  considerably  for  the 
different  engines,  so  that  the  actual  results  are  not  strictly 
comparable. 

The  application  of  the  hollow  brick  wall  to  a  ten-wheel  freight 
locomotive  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  is  shown  on  the 
drawing.  It  has  been  in  service  on  a  trial  engine  for  five 
months,  and  recently  two  other  engines  were  so  equipped. 
While  no  tests  have  been  made  the  first  engine  has  been  oper- 
ating in  a  bad"  water  district,  where  there  is  unusual  (rouble 
due  to  leaky  tubes,  and  the  hollow  wall  has  largely  reduced 
this.  .Comparative  tests  will  be  made  to  determine  the  relative 
value  of  the  vertical  hollow  brick  and  the  ordinary  type  of 
brick  arch. 

The  hollow  wall  has  been  found  especially  efficient  in  Im- 
proving the  combustion  and  in  preventing  leaking  tubes  in  fire- 
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Application  of  Galnei  Hollow  Brick  Wall  to  Chicago  Great  Weitern  Freight  Locomotive. 


an  article  in  the  Railvay  Age  Gazette  of  August  5,  1910,  page  ' 
225,  continues  lo  give  such  good  results,  especially  with  regard 
to  its  protection  of  the  lubes,  thai  its  use  has  been  extended  to 
other  locomotives  on  the  Central  of  Georgia  as  well  as  on  sev- 
eral railways  in  the  north.  The  hollow  brick  wall  on  engine 
No.  1014  has  been  in  service  since  February,  1909.  The  reports 
show  no  tube  failures  after  a  service  of  80,000  miles,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  life  of  the  tubes  will  be  about  three  times 
that  obtained  from  Eimilar  engines  with  plain  fireboxes.  In- 
ferior coal  does  not  give  so  much  trouble  with  clinker  on 
the  grate  and  lack  of  steam  to  the  extent  of  causing  an  engine 
failure,  while  other  engines  in  the  same  service  frequently  fail 
from  these  causes.  Following  are  the  results  of  tests  of  three 
locomotives  equipped  with  different  arrangements  of  fire  brick 
in  the  firelwx : 


bo.xes   with   very   short   water   legs.     The   hollow   brick   wall   is 
now  being  handled  by  the  American  Arch  Company,  New  York 


The  fuel  question  is  one  of. the  unsatisfactory  features  in  con- 
nection with  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Argentine  railways, 
for,  whereas  in  other  countries  a  period  of  dull  trade  as  a  rule 
means  cheaper  coal,  in  .Argentina  the  reverse  is  true.  When 
trade  in  Argentina  is  bad,  due  to  crop  failure,  which  is  the  only 
cause  of  bad  trade,  the  cost  of  coal  rises  at  once,  because  the 
steamers  which  import  the  coal  depend  on  getting  a  cargo  of 
grain  for  the  return  trip,  and  if  they  fail  to  secure  a  good  cargo 
of  grain,  they  have  to  charge  a  higher  rate  on  coal ;  so  in  years 
of  bad  crops,  the  Argentine  railways  are  affected  by  diminished 
revenues  and  increased  fuel  bills. 
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The  commission  of  railway  securities  ("the  Hadley  Commis- 
siod"),  is  said  to  have  finished  its  report  to  President  Taft  .The 
President  is  expected  to  return  to  Washington  November  12, 
when  it  is  expected,  the  contents  of  the  report  may  be  made 
public. 

Passenger  train  No.  43  of  the  Rock  Island  was  stopped  by  rob- 
bers near  Hurlburt,  Ark.,  on  the  morning  of  November  1,  and 
the  mail  car  and  express  car  were  partly  destroyed  by  ex- 
plosives, but  the  robbers  were  frightened,  while  at  their  work, 
by  the  approach  of  a  switching  engine,  and  they  ran  away. 

In  one  year  the  stationer  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines  distributed 
to  the  various  departments  of  the  road  3,329,568  rubber  bands, 
and  it  is  eslimated  that  these  are  enough  to  reach  if  stretched 
end  to  end,  from  Chicago  to  Kansas  City.  These  rubber  bands 
cost  a  total  of  more  than  $5,000,  and  investigations  of  the  way 
they  were  used  indicate  that  probably  half  of  them,  or  $2,500 
worth,  were  wasted. 

The  annual  track  inspection  of  the  Bessemer  &  Lake  Erie 
has  just  been  completed,  and  chief  engineer  H.  T.  Porter,  with 
other  officers,  followed  the  inspection  by  taking  the  section  fore- 
men on  an  excursion  over  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
from  Erie  to  Buffalo.  This  visit  to  another  line  appears  to  be  a 
permanent  feature  on  the  B.  &  L.  E.,  the  section  foremen  hav- 
ing been  taken  last  year  and  the  year  before  over  divisions  of  the 
Pennsylvania. 

C.  P.  Rodgers,  who  left  New  York  September  17,  in  an  aero- 
plane with  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  continent,  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  the  feat  in  49  days,  having  arrived  at  Pasadena, 
Cal,  November  5.  He  took  a  roundabout  course,  passing  through 
Chicago,  111.,  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  the  distance  flown  is 
calculated  at  4,231  miles.  The  actual  time  spent  in  flying  was 
82  hours,  4  minutes,  and  the  average  rate  while  in  motion  was 
S1.S9  miles  an  hour. 

That  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  running  a  train  lighting  in- 
struction car  with  which  by  means  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
employees  will  be  given  uniform  iustructioiL  The  apparatus  in 
the  car  consists  of  a  32-cell  storage  battery,  a  turbo-generator, 
a  variable  speed  motor  with  necessary  controlling  apparatus  for 
driving  the  axle  devices,  and  a  number  of  axle  generators  with 
their  regulating  equipments.  One  end  of  the  car  has  been  par- 
titioned off  and  equipped  as  an  office  and  sleeping  quarters  for 
the  instructor. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  just  given  out  its  prizes  for  the  best 
floral  displays  at  its  stations,  the  winners  are  the  station  agents 
at  Woodstock,  New  Brunswick;  Sherbrooke,  Quebec;  Portage 
La  Prairie.  Man.,  and  Agassiz,  British  Columbia.  The  last 
named  station  took  the  grand  prite,  the  credit  of  which  is  given 
to  the  wife  of  the  station  agent,  who,  besides  attending  to  the 
flowers,  also  has  the  custody  of  her  thirteen  children.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  has  encouraged  the  cultivation  of  flowers  for 
more  than  20  years  and  now  sends  out  over  33.000  packages  of 
seeds  every  spring. 

Since  January,  1910,  when  the  pension  system  was  established 
on  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  12  retiring  employees  of  the  road 
have  had  their  names  added  to  the  list.  There  are  now  107 
former  employees  receiving  pensions  ranging  from  $2S  to  $1S0 
a  month,  13  having  died  since  the  system  was  started.  Retire- 
ment is  compulsory  at  70  years  of  age,  and  an  employee  receives 
a  pension  if  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  has  been  in  the 
continuous  service  of  the  company  for  20  years.  After  a  con- 
tinuous service  of  25  years  pensions  are  granted,  irrespective  of 
age,    if    the   employee    has    been    permanently    disabled    in    the 

Judge  Knapp  and  Commissioner  of  Labor  Neill,  acting  as 
mediators  under  the  Erdman  act,  between  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
telegraph  operators  and  olficials,  have  brought  about  a  settlement 
whereby  the  telegraphers  get  an  increase  of  approximately  5  per 
cent,  in  wages ;  the  working  hours  in  offices,  which  were  formerly 
11  hours  will  be  reduced  to  10  hours;  in  the  three-men  offices  the 
hours  will  be  8;  and  there  will  be  an  increase  of  five  cents  in 


The  total  cost  of  these  increases  in  wages  and  changes 
in  hours  will  approximate  8  per  cent.  The  telegraphcfs  had  de- 
mtinded  reductions  in  working  hours  from  11  to  9  hours;  three- 
men  offices  from  9  to  8  hours;  increases  in. wages  amounting  ap- 
proximately to  13  per  cent.;  increases  of  ten  cents  in  all  overtime 
rates;  and  other  changes  in  working  conditions. 

Bruce  W.  Benedict,  for  several  years  in  the  motive  power 
department  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  shop  laboratories  in  the  department 
of  mechanical  engineering  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr, 
Benedict  was  born  at  Buda,  111.,  in  December,  1876,  and  gradi*- 
ated  from  the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1901.  Before  goin^ 
to  college  he  served  an  apprenticeship  on  the  Chicago,  Burling- 
ton &  Quincy,  and  after  graduating  returned  to  that  road, 
where  he  was  successively,  machinist,  assistant  in  testing  labo- 
ratory, assistant  road  foreman  of  engines,  road  foreman  of 
engines,  general  foreman  of  locomotive  and  car  repairs  and 
mechanical  inspector.  He  was  then  for  two  years  editor  of  the 
Railway  Master  Mechanic  at  Chicago,  which  position  he  left 
to  become  supervisor  of  schedules  on  the  Santa  Fe,  and  he 
has  more  recently  been  bonus  supervisor  on  that  road. 

Fire  Fighting  Apparatus  On   Locomotlvei. 

W.  R,  Barton,  fire  prevention  inspector  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
has  developed  a  fire  fighting  apparatus  for  use  on  locomotives. 
A  test  of  the  appliance  was  recently  made  at  the  Ewing  Avenue 
shops  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  in  St.  Louis.  It  was  demonstrated 
that  a  stream  of  water  could  be  thrown  65  ft.  in  the  air  with 
200  lbs.  of  steam  pressure  on  a  locomotive.  All  yard  engine* 
and  some  of  the  road  locomotives  will  be  equipped  with  it.  The 
tanks  of  the  large  yard  engines  hold  6,000  gals,  of  water.  The 
plan  is  to  carry  50  ft.  of  1)4  in-  steam  hose  on  a  reel  under  the 
running  board.  Steam  hose  is  used,  as  the  water  which  comes 
from  the  tank  and  is  forced  through  the  branch  pipe  is  hot,  and 
in  a  short  time  would  destroy  the  ordinary  rubber  hose.  The 
hose  connection  is  placed  on  the  branch  pipe  between  the  boiler 
cheek  and  the  injector.  When  an  engine  reaches  the  fire  in  the 
yards  a  switchman  jerks  the  hose  from  the  reel  and  attaches  it 
to  the  coupling  leading  from  the  branch  pipe.  The  engineer 
starts  the  injector,  while  the  fireman  goes  out  on  the  running 
board  and  opens  the  valve  in  the  branch  pipe  leading  to  th« 
boiler  check.    The  cost  of  the  apparatus  is  about  $35. 

Manufaeturert  Demand  Light  on  Truat  Law. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  has  asked  that  a  com- 
mittee of  prominent  men  in  various  walks  of  life  throughout  the 
country  shall  get  together  and  draft  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its 
next  session. 

The  committee  is  to  be  composed  of  the  following:  Charles 
Piez,  Chicago;  La  Verne  W.  Noyes,  Chicago;  Richard  Olney, 
Boston;  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Boston;  F.  O.  Watts,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  Dr.  A.  T.  Hadley,  Yale  University;  Samuel  Untenneyer, 
New  York  City;  Murdo  McKenzie,  Trinidad,  Colo,;  Clark  How- 
ell, Atlanta;  James  J.  Hill,  St.  Paul;  Rudolph  Spreckels,  San 
Francisco ;  and  John  Wanamaker,  Philaddphia. 

The  association  in  a  statement  regarding  the  reasons  for  its 
action  said  in  part: 

"Recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  imply  that  the  legality 
of  the  larger  combinations  must  be  submitted  to  the  court  (or 
adjudication;  and  the  determination  of  the  administration  to 
enforce  the  act  means  that  business  will  be  subjected  to  period- 
ical stocks  for  years  to  come. 

"The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  has  among  its  mem- 
bers some  of  the  most  successful  corporations  engaged  in  the 
industrial  enterprises.  Its  members  have  faith  in  their  country, 
are  obedient  to  the  law  and  to  the  dictates  of  fair  dealing.  Nor 
are  they  so  lacking  in  patriotism  that  they  are  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  a  temporary  setback  in  business  if  necessary  to  purge  in- 
dustry of  lawless  acts. 

"But  are  the  large  industrial  combinati6as*  efv  the  last  twenty 
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years  simply  the  result  of  a  defiant  disregard  of  the  law,  in  pur- 
suit of  illicit  profits?  Are  the  claims  of  economy  achieved  by 
combination  or  greater  and  more  rapid  trade  expansion  secured 
by  larger  capital,  simply  idle  claims  to  hide  the  real  purpose  of 
these  enterprises?  Are  the  abuses  practiced  by  some  of  these 
combinations  only  the  reflections  of  dishonesty,  or  are  they  a 
necessary  outgrowth  of  these  combinations? 

"The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  does  not  feel  that 
lawlessness  among  the  leading  business  men  of  the  country  is  so 
rampant  as  to  justify  an  affirmative  answer  to  these  questions. 

"There  exists  a  crying  necessity  for  ascertaining  the  true  eco- 
nomic value  of  industrial  combinations,  for  determining  whether 
the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  is  still  economically  wise,  and  for  de- 
ciding whether  big  business  is  to  continue,  and,  if  so,  under  what 
rules  and  regulations. 

"The  only  remedy  seems  to  be  by  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  will  prescribe  a  rule  for  those  doing  an  interstate  busi- 


Qood  Advice  for  the  Improvident. 
D.  C.  Moon,  general  manager  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan 

Southern,  has  lately  issued  a  circular,  the  substance  of  which  is 
here  given,  informing  employees  of  the  policy  of  the  company 
concerning  assignments  of  wages.  This  is  an  important  subject, 
sometimes  dealt  with  by  managers  without  due  care,  and  Mr. 
Moon's  circular  is  worthy  of  imitation  because  of  its  fulness  and 
detail.  Unpleasant  subjects  are  often  dealt  with  briefly,  because 
of  their  unpleasantness ;  but  brevity  sometimes  proves  a  mistake. 
This  notice  is  issued  two  months  in  advance  of  the  time  that  it 
goes  into  effect,  so  as  "to  give  those  now  tn  trouble  a  chance  to 
arrange  their  affairs."  The  first  three  paragraphs  are  a  reprint 
of  an  order  already  in  force. 

LAKE    SHORE    a     MICHIGAN     SOUTHERN    RAILWAY    COMPANY. 

Board  orders  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  company  unless  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  person  sign- 
ing the  order  is  employed,  and  then  only  in  especially  urgent 
cases  covering  board  and  lodging  for  the  Urst  two  months  after 
the  employee  enters  the  service  of  the  company. 

"Assignments  on  account  of  insurance  premiums,  company's 
doctors'  examination  fees  and  the  purchase  of  watches  and  uni- 
forms must  be  made  on  forms  provided  for  that  purpose. 

"The  execution  of  assignments  and  orders  other  than  for  the 
above  exceptions  will  be  regarded  as  cause  for  immediate  dis- 
missal from  the  service." 

We  regard  "selling  time"  or  assignment  of  wages  at  a  dis- 
count, in  any  form,  as  unwise,  unnecessary,  and  a  discredit  to  the 
employee  and  as  usually  indicating  he  is  careless  of  habit  and 
reputation.  This  in  turn  is  reflected  to  some  extent  upon  the 
company  for  having  such  emplojees,  and  more  especially  upon  the 
great  mass  of  other  employees,  because  the  public  does  not  usu- 
ally trouble  itself  to  discriminate  in  this  respect.  Neither  the 
man  who  "sells"  nor  his  family  has  the  proper  benefit  of  what 
he  earns. 

Discount  rates  are  exorbitant  and  are  often  followed  by  gar- 
nishee proceedings,  further  adding  costs  to  be  deducted   from 

The  man  who  is  in  such  financial  embarrassment  is  usually 
troubled  in  mind,  often  is  over-indulgent  in  liabits  of  living,  an* 
his  menial  and  physical  abiWly  to  safely  and  properly  perform 
duty  is  impaired,  and  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  good  man  to 
keep  in  service.  ' 

On  and  after  January  1,  1912,  each  employee  in  every  depart- 
ment will  be  expected,  whenever  possible,  to  personally  receive 
his  pay  check.  When  sickness,  absence  or  working  conditions 
prevent,  the  checks  will  be  delivered  in  accordance  with  existing 
instructions. 

Board  assignments  must  conform  to  instructions,  be  limited 
in  amount  and  contain  directly  or  indirectly  only  board  items, 
(Assignments  for  borrowed  money,  tobacco,  cigars,  liquor,  etc. 
are  prohibited.)  Heads  of  departments  authorized  to  approve, 
must  carefully  scrutinize  each  order. 

The  assignment  of  wages  to  anyone,  in  any  form,  at  a  dis- 
count, whether  followed  by  garnishee  or  not,  hereafter,  is  for- 
bidden, and  violation,  if  discovered,  will  be  considered  cause  for 
dismissal.  The  pay  checks  of  this  company  are  worth  full  face 
value,  and  for  the  benefit  of  a1)  employees  and  the  families,  and 
for  the  reputation  of  the  company,  we  shall  hereafter  expect 


e  the  full  return- of  pay 


every  employee  in  this  respect  t 
for  his  work. 

To  more  than  95  per  cent  of  our  employees,  who  a 
right,  this  will  be  of  no  concern. 

To  the  remainder,  however,  who  are  not,  it  is  both  a  request 
and  a  warning.  We  prefer  that  you  heed,  for  the  general  bene- 
fits above  expressed.  If  you  do  not,  your  service  with  this  com- 
pany is  not  desired. 

Telephone  Train  Detpatchlng. 

News  items  concerning  the  introduction  of  telephones  on  train 
despatching  wires  are  becoming  literally  almost  too  numerous  to 
mention.  Information  concerning  the  extension  of  telephone 
despatching  on  railways  already  using  the  telephones  largely  have 
been  printed  in  these  columns  nearly  every  week  for  a  long  time. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  construction  work  going  on  between 
Grafton  and  Parkersburg;  Grafton  and  Wheeling;  Wheeling  and 
Newark ;  Connellsville  and  Fairmont ;  Rockwood  and  Johns- 
town; and  Pittsburg  and  Wheelitig.  These  lines  aggregate  486 
miles,  parts  of  which  mileage  were  mentioned  in  a  former  item. 
About  half  the  stations  will  have  Gill  selectors  and  half  Western 
Electric  selectors.  Some  of  the  lines  will  be  in  operation  probably 
during  the  present  month.  The  B.  &  O.  intends  to  continue  its 
present  policy  until  every  division  of  the  road  is  equipped  with 
telephone  lines. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  has  lately  put  in  operation  two 
telephone  despatching  circuits,  one  from  McAlester  to  Denison, 
95  miles ;  and  one  from  Smithville  to  Hillsboro.  The  first-named 
line  has  numerous  telephones  in  booths  at  passing  tracks  where 
there  is  no  agent.  The  way-station  equipment  consists  of  tele- 
phone arms  of  the  accordion  type,  equipped  with  head  band,  re- 
ceivers and  Gill  selectors  of  the  two-figure  main-line  bell  type, 
on  which  the  clearing  oul  impulses  have  been  eliminated.  No 
call  requires  over  3j^  seconds.  At  non-test  offices  the  line  wires 
terminate  on  knife  switches  which  when  open  disconnect  all  office 
equipment,  including  the  lightning  arresters.  Knife  switch  panels 
are  provided  at  test  offices  to  faciliate  opening  the  line  to  locate 
faults  or  patching  a  section  of  emergency  line  into  the  circuit  in' 
case  of  trouble. 

The  other  line,  which  is  on  the  Waco  division,  has  34  tele- 
phones in  stations  and  nearly  as  many  in  booths  at  side  tracks. 
The  wire  chiefs'  test  boards  are  arranged  with  voltmeter  and 
mil-ammeter  tests  to  enable  them  to  locate  faults  quickly  and 
with  accuracy.  The  dcspalchers  use  the  regulation  breast  tele- 
phones and  individual  Gill  silent  calling  keys.  Wrecking  trains 
carry  portable  telephones. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville,  which  already  operates  2.200  miles 
of  telephone  despatching  circuits,  has  ordered  from  the  Western 
Electric  Company  42  selectors  for  the  line  from  Lexington,  Ky., 
to  Quicksand,  96  miles.  There  will  also  be  a  message  circuit  on 
this  line. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  Gill  selectors 
from  the  United  States  Electric  Company  for  30  telephone  sta- 
tions, and  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  has  given  a  similar 
order  for  12  stations. 

American  Land  and   Irrigation  Expoiltlon. 

The  American  Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  opened  at  Madi- 
son Square  Garden,  New  York,  on  November  3,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  November  12.  The  entire  garden,  ineluding  the  base- 
ment and  galleries,  as  well  as  the  main  floor,  is  occupied  by  the 
exhibit.  In  the  main  hall  are  the  exhibits  of  the  railways, 
chambers  of  commerce,  land  and  development  companies,  and 
others  who  are  making  an  effort  to  arouse  interest  in  more  ex- 
tensive and  intensive  agriculture.  The  mention  of  a  few  of  the 
exhibits  will  give  some  idea  of  their  character.  For  instance, 
the  Great  Northern  has  a  large  display  of  agricultural  products, 
including  grain  in  the  straw,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  and 
a  most  extensive  and  enticing  display  of  apples.  There  are  also 
pictures  of  scenes  along  the  route  of  the  railway ;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  exhibit,  James  J,  Hill  has  given  a  $1,000  silver 
cup  for  the  best  100  lbs.  of  wheat  grown  in  the  United  States  in 
1911.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  a  small  field  of  alfalfa  actually 
growing  with  a  system  of  irrigation  in  operation.  The  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  models  drawn  accurately  to  scale  of  the 
Horseshoe  Curve,  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  models  of  the 
Hudson  river  tunnels.  The  International  Harvester  Company 
has  on  exhibit  a  miniature  irrigation  farm  divided  into  three 
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IS.  each  showing  a  specific  kind  of  irrigaton.  One  of  these 
systems  is  for  use  in  trucking  sections  where  irrigation  is  neces- 
sary. It  consists  of  a  number  of  overhead  pipes  frorei  which 
waier  is  forced,  giving  an  irrigation  that  is  much  like  rain, 
Alaska  exhibits  not  only  gold  ore,  but  preserved  berries,  hay, 
grain  and  garden  truck.  The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, 
besides  the  products  along  its  own  lines,  exhibits  12  silver  cups 
thai  are  to  be  awarded  for  competitions  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  corn,  oats,  cotton,  potatoes,  barley,  sugar  beets,  apples, 
hops  and  alfalfa. 

The  balconies  contain  exhibits  of  railways,  colonization  com- 
panies, seed  companies,  etc.  During  the  entire  time  that  the  ex- 
hibit is  open,  lectures  are  being  given  in  the  lecture  hall  by  vari- 
ous exhibitors.  These  lectures  are,  in  the  main  short,  well  il- 
lustrated by  lantern  slides  and  moving  pictures,  and  are  descrip- 
tive of  the  various  areas  of  farm  and  agricultural  land  through 
the  United  States. 

In  the  basement  of  the  garden  tliere  are  exhibits  of  some  farm 
machinery  and  of  various  devices  and  methods  by  which  farm 
labor  may  be  made  more  attractive  and  more  efficient.  For  in- 
stance, the  Crocker- Wheeler  Company,  Ampere,  N.  J.,  have  a 
number  of  exhibits  showing  the  application  of  their  motors  to  a 
number  of  farm  operations,  such  as  pumping,  milking,  sheep . 
shearing,  feed  grinding,  etc. 

Of  course,  with  all  of  these  exhibits  is  a  large  amount  of  ad- 
vertising and  descriptive  pamphlets,  a  few  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  these  columns  under  Trade  Publications. 

War   Department   Endorsee  Scientific    Management. 

A  modified  form  of  the  Taylor  system  of  shop  management 
has  been  in  use  at  the  Watertown,  Mass.,  arsenal  for  two  years. 
Secretary  of  War  Stimson  has  made  public  an  exhaustive  re- 
port of  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  and  has  summed 
up  the  situation  as  follows:  "The  Watertown  arsenal  has  been 
used  practically  as  an  experiment  station,  with  a  view  of  trying 
out  the  theory  before  applying  it  generally.  The  results  thus  far 
are  highly  gratifying  and  full  of  promise.  There  has  been  an 
undoubted  increase  in  the  efficiency  of  manufacture  at  the  shop 
and  a  material  reduction  in  the  cost  of  manufacture,  but  at  the 
same  time,  and  to  my  mind  of  even  of  more  importance,  these 
results  have  been  obtained  without  in  any  wise  endangering  the 
interests  of  the  workingmen,  either  by  decreasing  their  pay  or 
requiring  unpleasant  exertion  or  speeding  up.  On  the  contrary, 
any  increase  in   real  efficiency  must  inure  to  the  benefit   of  the 

"I  have  been  too  long  and  too  vitally  interested  in  and  active 
in  movements  which  make  for  the  advancement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  for  me  now  to  lend  even  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  any  theories  which  work  counter  to  the  true  interests  of 
labor.  To  my  mind,  scientific  management  can  and  deserves  to 
prevail  only  where  increased  efficiency  means  increased  human 
efficiency  and  the  workingmen's  participation  in  the  rewards  re- 
sulting from  efficiency.  It  means  a  betterment  and  in  no  wise 
impairment  of  the  conditions  of  labor.  A  change  for  that  kind  of 
betterment  is  the  only  kind  of  change  which  the  government  will 
permit  through  the  installation  of  any  scientific  management.  We 
are  still  very  much  in  the  experimental  stage,  but  I  have  strong 
hopes  that  by  cooperation  and  a  willingness  to  see  the  facts 
fairly,  economies  will  result  to  the  government,  betterment  to 
workingmen,  and  a  more  satisfactory  and  more  human  relation 
between  the  two  in  the  future  than  in  the  past." 

The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  Brigadier  General 
CroHer  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  which  have  been 
used.  "Something  over  two  years  ago  the  trial  at  the  Water- 
town  arsenal  of  some  of  the  elementary  features  of  what  is 
known  as  the  'Taylor  system'  was  authorized.  An  expert  in 
shop  management  was  employed,  and  under  his  guidance  the 
method  of  putting  work  into  shops  so  systematized  that  orders 
for  manufacture  now  go  from  the  office  to  the  shops  with  a 
much  more  complete  arrangement  and  supply  than  formerly  of 
drawings,  specifications,  lists  of  parts,  bills  of  material  and  orders 
relating  to  particular  parts  of  the  structure  to  be  produced,  so 
that  the  foremen  are  relieved  from  much  of  the  semi-clerical  and 
other  office  work  which  they  used  to  have  to  do,  and  for  which 
they  are  not  well  qualified  and  cannot  attend  to  without  a  neglect 
of  other  more  appropriate  duties.  The  work  of  planning  the 
course  of  component  parts  of  the  structures  to  be  manufactured 
through  the  shops  of  the  arsenal  has  been  systematized,  so  that 
this  course  shall  be  regular  and  orderly,  and  the  work  shall  at 


no  time  be  held  through  the  lack  of  some  component  which  'S 
not  at  hand  when  needed,  and  that  no  wasteful  effects  shall 
arise  through  congestion  of  work  at  particular  machines,  or  the 
idleness  of  other  machines,  or  workmen  while  waiting  for  as- 
signment of  operations  which  should  have  been  planned  for  them 
in  advance. 

"For  this  purpose  there  has  been  installed  a  planning  room 
equipped  with  personnel  and  appliances  for  the  regular  produc- 
tion of  what  might  be  called  the  time  tables  of  the  thousands  of 
pieces  which  must  travel  through  the  various  shops  on  their 
way  from  the  stage  of  raw  material  to  that  of  finished  product, 
without  collisions  or  unnecessary  delays.  The  issue  of  materia) 
from  the  storehouse  to  the  shops  has  been  systematized,  and  the 
task  of  estimating  the  amount  of  material  required  placed  among 
the  duties  of  persons  other  than  those  who  are  to  make  use  of 
the  materials  in  manufacture,  so  as  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
over-estimates,  to  insure  the  possession  of  the  material  at  the 
time  when  it  is  needed,  prevent  the  disappearance  of  material 
while  awaiting  use.  and  the  duplication  of  issues,  and  to  insure 
the  return  to  the  storehouse  of  surplus  material:  with  the  re- 
sult of  a  useful  reduction  of  the  amount  of  material  issued, 
and  supposedly  used  tor  particular  fabrications.  The  care  of 
material  in  store,  and  the  accountability  for  it,  have  been  sys- 
stematized  so  as  to  insure  more  frequent  and  accurate  check  of 
the  material  on  hand  with  the  clerical  statement  of  what  ought 
to  be  on  hand.  The  method  of  caring  for  machines  and  tools 
has  also  been  systematized  so  as  to  preserve  their  efficiency.  For 
example,  the  proper  maintenance  of  the  condition  and  tightness 
of  the  extensive  system  of  belting,  and  the  systematic  tempering 
and  grinding  of  cutting  tools ;  such  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  efficiency  of  certain  machines  as  to  greatly  i 


their 


utput. 


"The  principal  elements  of  wastage  in  the  machine  shops  in- 
clude failure  to  appreciate  and  to  utilize  the  full  and  efficient 
power  of  machine  tools,  lack  of  planning  by  which  machines  are 
freriueutly  without  work,  the  employment  of  skilled  workmen 
to  bring  work  to  machines  or  to  procure  and  grind  their  cut- 
ling  tools,  etc.  By  the  establishment  of  specified  feeds  and  cuts 
the  work  done  by  the  machines  is  increased,  and  by  regulating 
the  flow  of  the  work  so  that  it  shall  be  even  and  continuous,  and 
employing  laborers  and  messengers  to  supply  the  work  and  tools 
to  the  skilled  workmen,  the  latter  are  able  to  devote  the  time  and 
labor  which  they  previously  expended  in  other  ways  to  work 
proper  for  their  grade. 

"The  average  premium  of  all  machinists  who  have  been  placed 
on  premium  work  in  the  machine  shop  at  the  Watertown  arsenal 
has  been  25  per  cent,  of  their  wages.  The  real  point  in  the  mat- 
ter, however,  is  the  determination  by  a  method  of  scientific  com- 
mon sense  of  the  time  within  which  the  work  can  and  should  be 
done,  and  the  particular  method  of  compensation  as  a  stimulus 
for  meeting  this  time  is  not  important. 

''In  view  of  the  successful  results  obtained,  a  board  of  officers 
assembled  at  the  Watertown  arsenal  recommended  the  adoption 
of  these  methods  for  similar  work  at  other  manufacturing  ar- 
senals, with  such  changes  in  details  as  local  conditions  seemed 
to  require.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  preliminary 
steps  toward  introducing  the  methods,  so  far  as  they  are  appli- 
cable, have  been  taken  at  several  other  arsenals.  Due,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  an  erroneous  conception  of  the  purposes  which  it  is 
intended  to  accomplish  by  these  methods,  the  employees  at  one  of 
the  other  arsenals  to  which  the  changes  are  to  be  applied  have 
protested  against  the  installation. 

"The  department  has  not  yet  reached  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
extension  to  other  arsenals  of  the  pari  of  the  'Taylor  system'  of 
shop  management  which  affects  the  workmen,  and  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  do  so  in  advance  of  further  trial  at  the  Watertown 
arsenal,  but  it  seems  certain  that  either  by  this  system  or  by 
some  other,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  secure  better  co-operation 
of  the  employees  among  themselves  and  between  them  and  the 
management  than  has  been  had  in  the  past." 


Pan  American  Railway  In  Guatetnala. 
The  roadbed  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  in  Guatemala  has 
been  constructed  from  Las  Cruces  to  the  river  Las  Aninas,  Cyi 
miles,  and  timber  has  been  cleared  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
mile,  nearly  to  the  village  of  Coatepeque.  Rails  have  been  laid 
for  S'/i  miles.    Work  is  progressing  i 
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600  men  being  employed  in  grading.  Between  Coatepeqne  and 
the  Mexican  frontier,  it  is  planned  to  connect  this  branch  of  the 
road  with  that  cf  Vato  Ancho,  so  that  the  Ocos  Railroad  will 
form  a  pari  of  the  route  to  the  frontier  for  a  distance  of  about 
eight  miles.  A  section  of  the  track,  three  miles  long,  will  be 
constructed,  starting  from  the  Ocos  Railrcad  at  El  Prado  and 
crossing  the  Melendres  river.  It  will  join  ihe  Pan  American 
Railway  at  Mexico  on  the  Guatemala  side  of  the  Suchiate  river. 
The  bridge  over  the  Talehulul  river  is  to  be  400  ft.  long  and  71 
it.  high,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Balza  and  Talpichcs  rivers 
arc  to  be  500  ft,  long  and  115  ft,  high. 

The   American   Society   of   Mechanical    Engineer!. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  En- 
gineers, to  be  held  November  14,  three  papers  will  be  presented. 
One  deals  with  the  general  aspects  of  autogenoHs  and  electric 
welding,  the  origin  and  principles  of  each  process  and  the  appa- 
ratus used  in  each,  by  H.  R,  Cobleigh,  International  Steam  Pump 
Company,  New  Ycrk,  and  the  other  two  are  on  special  phases, 
Thermit  Welding,  by  G,  E.  Pelissier.  superintendent  Goldschmidt 
Thermit  Company,  New  York,  and  Electric  Welding,  by  C,  B. 
Auel,  assistant  manager  of  works,  Westinghouse  Electric  and 
Manufacturing  Company,  Pitisburgh,  Pa,  The  discussion  will 
be  grouped  about  the  following  topics;  Electric  resistance  weld- 
ing. Electric  arc  welding.  Thermit  welding,  Oxy-acelylene  weld- 
ing, Oxy-hydrogen  welding.  Among  those  who  expect  to  par- 
ticipate arc,  W.  R.  Noxon.  Davis-Bournonville  Company,  New 
York;  Nelson  Goodyear,  Nelson  Goodyear,  Inc.;  W.  H.  Levin, 
International  Oxygen  Company,  New  Y'ork;  G.  E.  Kershaw, 
Linde  Air  Products  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  V. ;  Henry  Cave, 
Autogenous  Weldinc  Equipment  Company ;  B.  Morgan,  New- 
port, R.  I,;  W.  H,  Brown,  Oevcland,  Ohio;  W.  H,  Spire,  Electric 
Welding  Products  Company,  and  L.  P.  Alford,  editor-in-chief 
the  American  Machinist,  New  York. 


Central  Railway  Club. 

Ax  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Railway  Club,  lo  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Satler,  ButTato.  N.  Y„  November  10,  P.  M,  Whyte,  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  New  York  Air  Brake  Company,  New  Y'ork, 
will  present  a  paper  on  The  Distribution  of  Instructions  and 
Information  in  Large  Industries. 

Ma  iter  Boiler  Makers'  Association. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Master  Boiler  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  to  hold  the  sixth  annual  convention  of  this 
association  in  Pitisburgh.  May  14  to  17,  inclusive,  1912,  The 
headquarters  will  be  at   the  Fort  l^itt  hotel. 
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The  Western  Passenger  Association  has  decided  not  to  make 
reduced  rates  during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holiday 
season  this  year.  At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  association  on  November  2  it  was  also  decided  to  refuse 
special  rates  which  had  been  applied  for  to  a  number  of  expo- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Denver  chamber  of  commerce  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  that  body  decided  to  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  order  a  tariff  of  freight  rates  from  the  port  of 
Galveston  to  Denver,  which  will  produce  equality  with  the  rates 
now  in  effect  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  between 
Newport  News  and  St.  Louis. 

The  governor  of  Georgia  has  directed  the  institution  of  a  suit 
in  the  courts  against  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louts, 
lessee  of  the  Wcslern  &  Atlantic,  to  compel  the  adoption  of 
Georgia  standard  freight  tariffs  throughout  the  W.  &  A.,  both 
on  interstate  and  intrastate  business.  The  road  being  owned  by 
the  state,  the  governor  proposes  to  see  if  the  state  cannot  regulate 
the  rates  throughout  the  length  of  the  railway,  which  extends 
into  Tennessee. 

The  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna  have  notified  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  of  New  Jersey  that  they  will  not  comply  with  the 
commission's  order  requiring  the  sale  of  season  tickets  to 
Hoboken  and  Jersey  City.  Rates  to  these  places  are  the  same  as 
to  New  York  City,  New  York  tickets  being  used,  and  the  order 
of  the  commission  was  intended  to  bring  this  traffic  under  the 
control  of  the  state  authorities,  New  York  tickets  being  subject 
to  the  control  only  of  the  federal  authorities. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  established  a  new  department 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  its  milk  traffic.  F.  B.  Barnitz,  for- 
merly chief  tourist  agent,  has  been  appointed  milk  agent  in 
charge  of  the  department,  and  I.  Elkin  Nathans,  formerly  special 
agent  of  the  freight  traffic  department,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant milk  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They 
will  have  charge,  under  supervision  of  the  passenger  and  freight 
traffic  departments,  of  the  milk  and  cream  traffic  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. 

During  the  days  that  the  fleet  of  war  vessels  has  been  lying 
in  the  Hudson  river,  along  the  west  side  of  New  York  City, 
both  the  elevated  and  the  subway  trains  of  the  Interborough 
Rapid  Transit  Company  carried  unusually  large  numbers  of 
passengers.  On  Monday,  October  30,  the  subway  trains  carried 
over  a  million  and  the  elevated  trains  a  million.  On  Tuesday, 
November  1,  when  the  traffic  was  nearly  as  large  as  this,  all  of 
the  (rains  of  both  the  subway  and  elevated  lines  ran  without  a 
single  delay  in  the  24  hours.  The  car  mileage  for  the  day  was 
375,000. 

The  Freight  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pub- 
lishes figures  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Virginia, 
showing  that  the  value  of  the  trucking  crop  for  Ibis  year  in 
Accomac  County  will  amount  to  more  than  five  million  dollars. 
Accomac  is  one  of  the  two  counties  of  Virginia  situated  on  the 
Delaware- Mary  land- Virginia  Peninsula.  One  farmer  this  year 
has  five  thousand  barrels  of  sweet  potatoes  to  his  credit.  One 
potato  grower  last  year  had  25,000  barrels  of  white  potatoes 
which  he  sold  at  one  dollar  a  barrel.  This  year  he  has  only 
10,000  barrets,  for  which  he  will  realize  $5  a  barrel.  His  crop 
this  year  is  worth  $50,000.  Last  year,  with  l«o  and  one-half 
times  the  yield,  it  brought  about  $40,000. 

The  members  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  sitting 
as  a  board  of  arbitration,  continued  the  hearings  at  Washington 
last  week,  three  days,  on  the  question  of  freight  rates  from  the 
.Atlantic  seaboard  westward,  and  then  adjourned  the  case  until 
some  time  in  January,  because  representatives  from  New  York 
City  desired  further  time  to  prepare  their  testimony.  New  York, 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  interests  seem  to  take  only  a  languid 
interest  in  this  inquiry,  but  the  commercial  bodies  of  Baltimore 
are  presenting  their  case  in  great  detail,  aiming  to  show  that 
rates  from  that  city  should  be  lower  than  from  either  of  the 
others.  They  brought  as  witnesses  a  number  of  merchants  from 
interior  cities,  who  gave  reasons  why  they  desired  to  have  their 
import  freight  go  through  Baltimore. 


American  AMoeUtlon  of  Freight  TratTic  Offleer*. 
The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Freight  Traffic  Officers  will  take  place  at  the  Sinton  Hotel, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  November  17  and  18.  At  the  annual  ban- 
quet on  the  evening  of  the  first  day  Fairfax  Harrison,  president 
of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,, will  deliver  an  address. 

The  Increase  In  Farm  Valuee. 

The  report  of  the  sale  of  an  ave rage d-si zed  farm  in  central 
Illinois,  with  ordinary  building  on  it,  at  the  rate  of  $300  an  acre, 
probably  is  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  ^of  the  moiement  of 
available  capital  into  farm  properly  which  non- agricultural  fields 
have  failed  to  attract.  The  drift  of  free  capital  to  agricultural 
lands  is  always  a  characteristic  of  times  like  these,  when  Other 
ordinary  investment  demands  are  not  expanding  and  when  sur- 
plus is  accumulating  because  of  economical  ways  of  living.  The 
surplus  must  have  outlet  in  some  direction  in  due  time,  and  peo- 
ple who  know  the  value  of  land  in  agricultural  stales,  for  its  rev- 
enue, its  increment  and  its  security,  turn  to  the  investment  of 
their  accumulations  in  good  rural  properties. 

The  price  mentioned  for  this  specific  farm  is.  however,  far 
out  of  line  with  the  average  of  the  United  States.  The  average 
value  of  land  and  buildings  in  1910  for  the  6,340,357  farms  of  the 
country  was  $39.69  an  acre  compared  with  $19.81  in  1900,  or  an 
increase  of  100.4  per  cent.  With  such  an  increment  in  value  in 
ten  years,  averaging  10  per  cent,  a  year,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  funds  should  flow  from  bankers,  merchants,  professional 
men  and  others  in  rural  direclions.  In  some  of  the  older  states 
the  advance  has  not  been  so  great.  Pennsylvania,  for  instance, 
where  Ihe  number  of  farms  has  diminished  in  the  past  ten  years 
and  the  improved  acreage  has  lost  ground,  the  average  price 
per  acre  of  land  and  buildings  was  $55.79  in  1910,  compared  with 
$46,37  in  1900,  showing  a  gain  of  25  per  cent.  In  Indiana  the 
averaRp  value  per  acre  of  farm  land  with  buildings  increased  92 
per  cent.  Below  are  some  of  the  comparisons  of  representative 
Slates  of  the  average  value  per  acre  of  land  with  its  improve- 
ments in  the  form  of  buildings,  showing  rates  of  increase  in  the 

Total  valuf.  , — Per  acre — ,  Per  cenl. 

Und&bldgs.  1910.          1900.  increase. 
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Pennsylvania    1.0, 15., 100 .000  55. /9  46.37  20.0 

)o«a     1.5'>(t.2J5,000  75.00  39.00  92.0 

KnnMS     1.733.653000  40.07  15.45  159.0 

Minresola     1,259,510.000  46,00  26.00  77,0 

New    York    1.1/6,232. 000  53.47  39,21  36.0 

California    1.44S,S50,0O0  SI,9S  Z4,S6  112.0 

GcarRia     4?7,M3.O0O  I7./8  6.95  156.0 

These  records  of  increase  in  the  average  value  of  lands,  im- 
proved with  building.s.  are  at  least  proof  that  the  past  decade 
has  not  been  wholly  unprofit.ible  to  those  who  invested  Ihcir  cap- 
ital in  land.  With  few  exceptions  the  rate  of  increase  has  been 
over  100  per  cent,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  some  element  of 
speculative  values  in,  the  total  of  $34,681,507,000,  But.  on  the 
contrary,  prices  of  farm  products  rather  than  competitive  buy- 
ing for  speculative  ends,  are  responsible  foT  the  rapid  growth  in 
the  market  value  of  lands  and  buildings.  The  prosperity  of  agri- 
culture, in  contrast  with  manufacturing,  transportation  and  min- 
ing, may  well  command  a  portion  of  the  available  surplus  under 
existing  conditions  of  investment.  As  a  result,  lands  should  tend 
higher  rather  than  lower,  excepting  in  the  cotton  belt,  where  the 
big  crop  lends  temporarily  at  least  to  check  advances. — IVall 
Street  fournal. 

The  Railway  Traffic  Manager. 

The  following  is  abstracted  from  an  article  by  Franklin  K. 
Lane,  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner,  in  The  California 
Outlook : 

There  is  in  theory  a  minimum  below  which  the  traffic  manager 
cannot  fix  Ihe  rate,  and  (hat  minimum  is  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
portation. Any  return  above  this  is  a  profitable  rate.  This  is 
the  American  theory  of  rate-making  upon  which  almost  i 
quarter  of  a  million  miles  of  road  hai 
annually  a  gross  return  of  i 
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Because  of  the  latitude  which  h«  enjoys  in  fixing  a  rate  and  the 
effect  which  such  rates  have  upon  the  rise  and  growth  of  com- 
munities, it  is  not  a  figure  of  speech,  and  in  no  sense  an  exag- 
gerstion,  to  say  that  the  American  traffic  manager  is  the  most 
powerful  and  important  factor  in  the  internal  economy  of  the 
United  States.  He  i^  a  statesman.  His  policy  more  certainly 
tend-i  to  determine  the  character  of  a  community  tlinn  the  policy 
of  any  legislature.  It  is  more  essential  to  the  business  interests 
of  a  community  that  he  should  consider  its  welfare  than  it  is 
that  its  laws  should  be  equitable  or  their  enforcement  prompt 
and  certain,  for  he  has  it  within  his  power  to  raise  a  city  into 
being  by  the  preference  of  a  locality,  or  by  discrimination  to 
deny  to  the  most  naturally  favored  locality  the  power  to  rise  out 
of  villagchood.  He  can  determine  what  kind  of  fuel  shall  be 
used  upon  the  farm  and  in  the  city,  what  margin  of  profit  the 
orange  grower  of  California  or  the  wheat  raiser  of  the  Dakotas 
shall  enjoy. 

John  Smith  invents  a  kind  of  pipe  which  for  irrigation  plants, 
mining  purposes,  and  similar  uses,  is  preferable  to  any  other  pipe 
on  the  market,  and  can  be  produced  for  less  than  any  other.  He 
establishes  his  plant  near  the  source  of  material  where  his  com- 
petitors have  their  plant ;  but  by  a  classification  which  makes  a 
rate,  he  finds  himself  unable  to  lay  down  his  pipe  at  the  point 
of  demand  in  competition  with  the  pipe  of  his  rival,  and  after 
years  of  struggle  is  compelled  to  sell  his  plant  for  a  tithe  of 
what  it  cost  and  under  a  new  classification  soon  sees  his  plant 
develop  into  a  great  industry  after  it  is  in  the  hands  of  his  late 

One  city  enjoys  the  privilege  of  slopping  a  raw  product  while 
in  transit  and  converting;  it  into  a  finished  product  while  it  is 
on  its  jonrney,  and  thus  becomes  a  great  manufacturing  center. 
The  government  expends  millions  to  render  a  city  accessible  by 
water,  and  a  railway  by  an  adjustment  of  its  rates  contravenes 
the  intention  of  the  government. 

It  is  a  constant  and  a  growing  surprise  that  this  vast  power 
has  been  exercised  as  beneficently  as  it  has.  When  we  consider 
the  tens  of  millions  of  railway  rates  that  are  in  force  and  are 
used  each  day,  and  upon  which  turn  to  so  great  an  extent  the 
welfare  of  individuals  and  communities,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  there  is  not  much  greater  complaint  of  favoritism,  discrimi- 
tiation  and  unfairness  than  is  now  made. 

Manifestly,  however,  such  power  should  not  be  permitted  to  go 
unrestrained.  The  railway  must  get  business ;  it  must  have 
freight  to  handle;  and  it  may  be  to  the  interest  of  that  corpora- 
tion itself — (hat  its  own  best  interest  immediately  will  lie  in  a 
rate  policy  which  will  be  unjust.  Therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  said 
that  the  self-interest  of  the  railway  alone  will  surely  lead  to  a 
wise  and  fair  schedule  of  rales.  The  law  of  the  United  Slates 
gives  to  the  traffic  manager  of  a  railway  the  power  to  fix  the 
charge  .  .  .  and  it  is  as  binding  and  absolute  as  if  the  rate 
itself  had  been  incorporated  into  a  statute  and  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Here  is  a  power,  then,  vested  in  a  traffic  official  not  only  to 
make  a  rate,  but  to  make  a  rate  that  is  a  law  from  which  there 
can  be  no  deviation  without  incurring  the  penalty  of  fine  or  im- 
prisonment. 

To  protect  the  community,  the  shipper  and  the  railway  are 
denied  the  right  to  agree  upon  any  different  rate,  or  to  accept  or 
pay  a  different  rate  from  the  one  published  with  the  commission. 
To  protect  the  railway  the  shipper  is  prohibited  from  even  so 
much  as  asking  any  rate  other  than  that  legally  filed.  And  the 
burden  is  placed  upon  both  shipper  and  railway  to  know  what  the 
rate  is  and  adhere  thereto. 

The  railway  makes  its  own  rale  subject  to  no  limitation  or 
restriction  except  those  found  in  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, Ihal  such  rates  shall  be  reasonable,  nondiscriminatory 
under  like  conditions  and  circumstances,  and  that  the  rates  shall 
be  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause.  .  .  .  What  has  been  done  to  safeguard  against  arbi- 
trary and  unwise  exercise  of  so  vast  and  unlimited  power?  A 
commission  has  been  created  whose  judgment  may  intervene 
between  that  of  the  public  and  that  of  the  railways,  which  inter- 
vention, however,  shall  be  subject  to  the  review  of  the  courts 
under  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  against  taking  property 
without  due  process  of  law  and  confiscation.  The  commission 
may  regulate  what  has  been  done.  It  is  not  a  creative  body.  It 
cannot  initiate  rales.  It  may  not  say.  as  may  the  English  com- 
mis^hion,  that  a  railway  is  exceeding  its  legal  maximum,  because 


no  such  maxima  have  been  fixed  in  our  law.  It  may,  however, 
withhold  its  approval  of  an  individual  rate  or  of  a  schedule  of 
rates,  before  such  rates  go  into  effect,  as  may  the  commission  of 
Canada.     Its  function  is  to  correct  an  abuse  of  power. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  railway  men  have  not  yielded  more 
gracefully  to  the  imperative  demand  of  the  people  for  effective 
regulation,  but  this  I  take  to  be  but  another  evidence  of  the 
extreme  conservatism  of  the  American  people.  We  have  been 
raised  under  a  philosophy  which  taught  that  governmental  irter- 
ference  with  the  individual  will  was  tyranny.  Our  land  has  been 
so  abundant,  the  opportunities  have  been  so  many,  that  we  have 
come  readily  to  believe  in  our  inalienable  right  to  do  as  we 
please. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  the  railways  Ihemselves  to  avert  hos- 
tile legislation  and  insure  to  themselves  entirely  fair  treatment. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  (hat  a  railway,  touching  the  people  from 
so  many  directions  and  so  intimately  affecting  their  industrial 
life,  can  always  avoid  criticism,  or  that  so  great  an  enterprise  can, 
no  matter  how  earnest  the  desire  of  its  officials,  avoid  mistakes 
which  give  just  reason  for  complaint,  but  the  spirit  of  the  present 
law  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  railway  can,  if  it  will,  deal 
honestly  and  fairly  by  the  people,  and  that  the  foundation  for 
complaint  will  be  so  slight  that  it  will  be  within  the  power  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  government  officials  to  bring  about 
just  and  equitable  treatment  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  com- 
munities in  this  country  and  our  multitudinous  industries. 

The  contest  over  rate  regulation  has  been  a  democratic  move- 
ment, and  after  a  protracted  struggle  of  twenty-five  years  the 
government  may  be  said  to  have  finally  proved  two  things — that 
it  could  control  these  common  carriers  and  that  it  intended  to. 
To  say  this  is  to  say  much.  How  powerful  the  influences  against 
regulation  have  been  no  one  can  say.  It  has  been  recognized 
that  the  battle  over  railway  regulation  was  a  test  of  strength 
between  the  people  and  organized  wealth,  and  there  has  come 
to  the  people  a  new  faith  in  our  government,  a  greater  confidence 
in  its  future  and  less  impatience  with  existing  conditions,  because 
it  has  been  believed  that  in  this  one  matter  the  welfare  of  the 
public  has  gained  a  victory. 

How  successful  the  regulation  of  privately  owned  railways  will 
prove  is  still  a  problem.  We  must  feel  our  way  down  to  some 
fundamental  laws  by  which  to  test  the  traffic  manager's  judgment. 
Sydney  Brooks,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  present  writers  on  eco- 
nomics, thinks  that  Europe  would  not  have  taken  to  government 
ownership  if  the  plan  of  regulating  by  commission  as  we  have  it 
in  the  United  Stales  had  been  earlier  discovered.  It  must  be 
remembered  by  those  who  advocate  government  operation  that 
they  do  not  by  this  means  escape  governmental  regulation.  The 
control  of  rates  must  rest  somewhere,  and  those  rates  cannot 
be  fixed  by  some  merely  mechanical  rate.  Under  government 
ownership,  as  under  private  ownership,  there  must  be  rate  regu- 
lation; personal  judgment  must  have  its  play  as  well  as  eco- 

.  .  .  To  be  just  to  the  stockholders,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  injustice  must  be  done  the  public.  The  traffic  manager  may 
not  ask  all  that  the  traflie  will  bear  without  doing  his  railway  in 
the  end  a  great  wrong,  nor  can  the  shipper  hope  to  have  lasting 
benefit  from  any  injustice  done  to  those  who  have  put  their  money 
at  the  public  service. 


Encouraging  Agricultural  Development  on  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  now  employs  four  agricul- 
turists—two for  New  Mexico,  with  headquarters  at  Albuquerque, 
and  two  for  northern  Texas,  wilh  headquarters  at  Amarillo — 
whose  duty  it  is  to  instruct  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  the 
road  in  better  farm  methods.  Under  the  supervision  of  these 
men  experiments  with  various  crops  are  also  being  carried  on 
by  the  farmers,  the  amount  of  land  devoted  to  a  single  crop  by 
one  farmer  usually  varying  from  one  half  to  sometimes  two  or 
three  acres.  Frequently  there  are  ten  to  fifteen  farmers  in  a 
given  district  carrying  on  the  work,  and  it  is  arranged  so  that 
no  one  has  more  than  four  or  five  acres  in  all  devoted  to  the  ex- 
perimental work.  The  road  furnishes  seed  to  carry  oh  the  ex- 
periments and  if  the  farmer  does  not  have  the  right  kind  of 
implements  it  also  furnishes  these.  The  railway  agriculturists, 
who  have  to  cover  considerable  terrtto^,  -are  provided  with 
automobiles  so  that  they  can  sati^ia,ct9ril£  sijye^Yi^FlJln  *°''''- 


t  they  can  sati^i|cf<^il^^3^S,ft^^^o 
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Car  Surpluaea  and  Shortages. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association  in  presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  105-A,  giving  a  summary  of  car  short- 
ages and  surpluses  by  groups  from  June  22,  1910,  to  October 
25.  1911,  says: 

"The  surplus  and  shortage  ligures  reported  for  the  period 
ending  October  25,  1911.  show  a  surplus  of  39,306  cars  and  a 
shortage  of  18,774  cars,  leaving  a  net  surplus  of  20,532  cars. 
Every  class  of  car  (flat  cars  excepted),  shows  a  decided  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  idle  cars.  The  largest  decrease  is 
shown  in  coal  cars,  that  class  of  car  decreasing  from  19,543 
cars  on  October  11,  1911,  to  12,148  cars  on  October  25,  1911, 
a  decrease  of  7,395  cars.  During  the  same  period  box  cars 
show  a  decrease  of  5,206  cars  and  miscellaneous  cars  decreased 
6,492  cars,  which  together  with  an  increase  of  17  flat  cars  make 
a  total  decrease  of  19,076  cars  for  that  period. 

"Of  the  increase  of  5,817  cars  reported  in  the  total  shortage, 
.  it  will  be  noted  that  the  box  car  shortage  Is  the  greatest,  in- 
creasing from  10.090  cars  en  October  11.  to  14,943  cars  on 
October  25,  an'increase  of  4,853  cars  or  4&09  per   cent.     Coal 


cars  show  an  increased  shortage  of  766  cars,  and  miscellaneous 
cars  an  increased  shortage  of  385  cars,  while  the  flat  car  short- 
age decreased  187  cars." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  surpluses  and  shortages  by 
groups  for  the  last  period  covered  by  the  report,  and  the  charts 
show  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907  to  1911. 


Total   Revenue 


and   Expenaea  In  Auguat. 

director   cE   the     Bureau   of   Railway 


Logan   G.    McPhei 
Economics  in  the  summary  of  revenues  and  expenses  of 
roads  in  the  United  Stales  for  the  month  of  August.  1911,  says: 

"'The  railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  this  bulletin 
operated  220,228  miles  of  line,  or  90  per  cent,  of  all  (he  steam 
railway  mileage  in  the  United  States,  The  total  operating  rev- 
enues for  the  month  of  August,  1911,  amounted  to  $237,643,752. 
This  includes  revenues  from  frcighi  and  passenger  traffic,  from 
carrying  mail  and  express,  and  from  miscellaneous  sources. 
Compared  with  August,  1910,  these  total  operating  revenues 
show  a  decrease  of  $1,558,811.  Operating  revenues  per  mile  o£ 
line  amounted  to  $1,079.  as  compared  with  $1,101  in  August, 
1910.     This  represents  a  decrease  of  $22  per  mile,  or  2.0  per 
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cent.     This   decrease   in   operating   i 
a  decrease  in  freight  revenue  amounting  t< 
There    were  small  increases 


s  due   wholly  I 


"Operating  expenses,  which  include  all  the  costs  of  maintain- 
ing track  and  equipment,  operating  trains,  securing  traffic,  and 
of  administration,  amounted  to  $153,655,921.  This  was  $1,251,053 
less  than  for  August,  1910,  Operating  expenses  per  mile 
amounted  to  $698.  compared  with  $714  in  August,  1910.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  $16  per  mile,  or  2.2  per  cent.,  which 
was  due  to  decreases  in  all  the  primary  operating  expense  ac- 
counts except  that  of  maintaining  equipment.  In  the  cost  of 
maintaining  way  and  structures,  i.  e.,  track  and  buildings,  there 
was  a  decrease  compared  with  August,  1910,  of  $9  per  mite,  or 
5.6  per  cent,  while  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation  de- 
clined $7,  or  1.9  per  cent. 

Net  operating  revenue,  which  is  total  operating  revenues  less 
operating  expenses,  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  August, 
1910,  of  $7  per  mile,  equivalent  to  1.8  per  cent.  By  cutting 
down  operating  expenses  the  railways  have  been  able  partially 
to  overcome  the  decrease  of  $22  per  mile  in  operating  revenu«s. 
Operating  expenses  have  been  decreased  in  large  oieasure,  as 
was  the  case  in  July,  by  reducing  the  amount  spent  for  main- 
taining way  and  structures.  The  net  revenue  for  each  mile  of 
line  for  each  day  of  August  averaged  $12.30,  as  compared  with 
$12.52  for  August,  1910.  It  should  be  lecalled  that  net  revenue 
is  gross  profit  before  anything  has  been  taken  out  for  taxes, 
rentals,  interest  on  bonds,  appropriations  for  betterments,  or 
dividends.  Taxes  for  the  month  of  August  amounted  to 
$9,105,655,  or  $41  per  mile,  an  increase  of  5.9  per  cent,  over 
August,  1910.  The  operating  ratio  for  August,  that  is,  the  per 
cent,  of  the  total  operating  revenues  which  was  absorbed  in 
operating  expenses,  was  64.7  per  cent,,  as  compared  with  67.9 
per  cent,  in  July,  1911,  and  64.8  per  cent,  in  August.  1910. 

'The  western  group  of  railways  show  a  decrease  in  total 
operating  revenues  per  mile  as  compared  with  August,  1910,  of 
S.9  per  cent  and  the  eastern  group  a  decrease  of  0.1  per  cent,, 
while  the  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  the  southern  grdup  in- 
creased 4.3  per  cent,  over  .\ugust,  1910.  Operating  expenses  per 
mile  were  reduced  3.2  per  cent,  by  the  western  railways  as  com- 
pared with  August.  1910,  and  by  the  eastern  railways  2.6  per 
cent.,  but  increased  on  the  southern  railways  3.8  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  shows  a  decrease 
per  mile  in  every  group  in  comparison  .with  August,  1910.  Net 
operating  revenue  per  mile  in  the  western  group  declined  10.2 
per  cent  as  compared  with  August  1910,  while  that  of  the  east- 
ern group  increased  4.8  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  southern  group 


5.2  per  cent.  Taxes  increased  in  all  the  groups  as  compared 
with  August,  1910,  the  increase  per  mile  amounting  to  9,4  per 
cent  in  the  southern  group,  8.7  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group, 
and  2,2  per  cent  in  the  western  group. 

"Comparison  of  the  returns  for  two  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1912  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
191 1  shows  a  decrease  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile  of 
2.1  per  cent,  and  in  net  operating  revenije  per  mile  of  1.6  per 
cent.  The  considerable  decrease  of  11,2  per  cent  in  the  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile  of  the  western  group  contrasts  with 
increases  of  5.9  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group  and  6,4  per  cent 
in  the  southern  group," 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  total  operating 
revenues  consumed  by  each  class  of  expenses: 


June  30.    Jun 


endfd 
June  30, 
1910. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


The  commission  announces  that  the  first  hearing  in  its  general 
investigation  of  the  business  of  express  companies  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City  November  22.  The  commission  has  had  60 
men  examining  the  books  of  the  companies  in  New  York, 

Complaint  Dlamliied. 

C,   &  W.  Lumber  Co.  v.   Tailulah  Falls  el  al.     Opinion  by  the 

A  rate  hmited  to  shipments  for  delivery  within  the  New  York 
lighterage  limits  does  not  apply  on  shipments  ordered  to  be  de- 
livered outside  of  those  limits.  Complaint  dismissed,  (21  I.  C 
C„  463.) 


fi.  W.  Joynrs  el  al.  v.  Pennsylvania  Railroad.     Opin 


1  by  the 


Complainants  allege  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad's  present 
track  storage  tariffs  applicable  to  cars  detained  in  its  produce 
yards  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  are  unreasonable  and  unduly  prejudicial 
because  of  failure  to  provide  for  certain  exemptions  from  the 
charges  therein  prescribed.  Reaffirming  IVilson  Produce  Co.  v. 
P.  R.  R  Co.,  14  I.  C,  C,  170.  the  complaint  is  dismissed.  (21 
I.  C,  C„  458.) 
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Barred  by  Statute  of  Limitation!. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  v.  Chicago  Terminal  Transfer  el  al.  Opinion 
by  Ike  commission: 

Complaint  asks  reparation  on  account  of  alleged  unreasonable 
charges  tor  transportation  of  eight  carloads  of  petroleum  oil 
from  Whiting,  Ind.,  to  Bear  Springs,  Tenn.  Shipments  were  de- 
livered more  than  two  years  before  complaint  was  filed.  (21 
I.  C.  C,  460.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Pennsylvania  Commission  announces  that  it  is  going  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  suburban  fares  to  and  from 
Philadelphia. 

The  Indiana  commission  is  preparing  to  try  a  case  in  the  Ham- 
mond Superior  Court  against  the  Grand  Trunk  to  collect  a  pen- 
alty for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Block  Signal  Law  of  1907. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  is  now  holding  hear- 
ings on  the  question  of  abolishing  all  concentration  charges  al- 
lowed on  shipments  of  cotton  seed  to  cotton  seed  mill  points  in 
Louisiana,  and  of  establishing  flat  rates  without  refunds. 


COURT   NEWS. 


Judge  Anderson  in  the  Federal  Court  at  Indianapolis  has 
assessed  penalties  totaling  $7.25  against  the  Pennsylvania  (South- 
west) on  its  admission  of  violating  the  Hours  of  Service  Act  by 
Keeping  twenty-two  employees  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  hours. 
The  employees  were  trainmen  on  trains  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce. 

In  the  appelate  division  of  the  supreme  court'  of  New  York. 
November  3,  a  decision  was  rendered  affirming  the  judgment  of 
the  lower  court  for  damages  for  the  loss  of  money  ^  a  passenger. 
Joseph  A.  Knieriem  recovered  from  the  New  York  Central  for 
the  loss  of  $1,800  which  he  carried  in  his  pocket  and  which  was 
lost  when  the  train  in  which  he  was  riding  was  derailed  and 
wrecked  by  a  washout.  The  passenger  was  soon  going,  with 
his  wife,  on  a  long  journey ;  and  the  court  seems  to  have  held 
that  $1,800  was  a  reasonable  sum  of  money  for  him  to  carry.  But 
there  was  a  strong  dissenting  opinion,  by  Judges  Ingraham  and 
McLaughlin,  who  held  that  the  journey  on  which  the  passenger 
had  started  was  really  a  short  one ;  he  had  not  actually  begun  the 
long  journey. 

Judge  William  C.  Hook  of  the  federal  court  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  on  November  1  refused  to  grant  an  injunction  asked  by  13 
Missouri  railways  to  restrain  the  state  railway  commission  from 
putting  into  effect  its  reduced  rates  on  iron  and  steel  products. 
He  said  such  an  injunction  would  be  illegal  unless  two  other 
United  States  judges  concurred  in  granting  it.  and  set  November 
10  as  the  date  for  the  next  hearing.  He  stated  that  if  two  other 
judges  could  be  obtained  who  would  sit  with  him  on  that  date 
he  would  issue  the  injunction  to  become  effective  when  their 
signatures  could  be  secured.  Attorneys  for  the  roads  refused  to 
agree  to  keep  an  account  of  the  totals  in  rate  differences  until 
the  injunction  should  be  indorsed  by  two  other  judges,  under 
which  provision  representatives  of  the  state  and  of  the  shippers 
said  they  would  be  willing  to  have  it  granted. 

The  Indiana  supreme  court,  in  the  case  of  the  state  against 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  has  held  constitutional  the  law  of 
that  state  requiring  railways  to  equip  their  engines  with  auto- 
matic bell-ringing  devices.  The  decision  reverses  the  decisions 
of  several  circuit  courts  in  the  state  which  declared  the  law 
unconstitutional.  The  railway  alleged  the  law  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional because  it  attempted  to  control  the  construction  of  loco- 
motives to  be  used  in  interstate  service  and  that  the  words  "effi- 
cient" and  "proper,"  used  in  describing  the  kind  of  device  re- 
quired, were  indefinite,  and  further,  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  an  automatic  bell-ringing  device.  The  supreme  court 
held  that  the  company  need  not  use  the  automatic  ringing  device 
in  other  states.  The  court  said  ft  has  judicial  knowledge  that 
there  are  automatic  bell  ringers,  and  that  the  law  was  not  invalid 
on  the  ground  of  uncertainty.  The  words  "efficient,"  "proper" 
and  "properly"  applied  to  the  automatic  bell  ringer,  means  that 
the  device  which  may  be  chosen  shall  be  effective  to  continually 
ring  the  bell. 


HaUmay  (Bifitera. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Ftnanclal  and  Legal  Offlcert. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Kidder,  president  of  the  Nevada  County  Narrow 
Gage  Railroad,  with  office  at  Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  has  resigned. 

Arthur  P.  Foss,  auditor  of  disbursements  of  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  controller, 
with  office  at  Portland;  Albert  J.  Raynes,  succeeds  Mr.  Foss. 

W.  L.  Alexander,  general  claim  agent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  claim 
agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas,  with  office  at 

C.  E.  Wright,  assistant  freight  auditor  of  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  St.  Paul,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  the  Copper 
Range,  with  office  at  Houghton,  Mich.,  succeeding  Wallace 
Ted  ford,  assigned  to  other  duties. 

John  S.  Douglas,  claim  adjuster  for  the  Gulf,  Colorado  & 
Santa  Fe  at  Cleburne,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  acting  general 
claim  agent,  with  office  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  succeeding  W.  L. 
Alexander,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  c. 


C  B.  Seger,  general  auditor  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Union 
Pacific,_the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company,  the  Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico,  the 
Sonora  Railway  and  the  Arizona  Eastern  at  Chicago,  has  been 
elected  deputy  comptroller,  with  office  in  New  York  City. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San 
Antonio  and  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  have  been  appointed  to 
similar  offices  on  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central  and  the  Houston 
East  &  West  Texas,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex. ;  D.  B.  Keiser, 
car  accountant;  F.  J.  Cox,  assistant  auditor,  and  W.  E.  Briggs, 
freight  auditor.  They  will  continue  to  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  but  these  offices  have 
been  abolished  on  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans. 

Referring  to  the  changes  in  jurisdiction  of  officers  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  it  was  stated  in  our  issue  of  October  27  that 
W.  H.  Bancroft,  who  has  heretofore  been  general  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  east  of  Sparks,  will  hereafter  devpte 
all  of  his  time  to  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company.  This  was  erroneous,  as  Mr.  Bancroft  has  not 
been  connected  with  the  latter  company,  but  has  long  been 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line, 
and  he  will  in  future  devote  his  time  to  this  road  and  to  the 
San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  of  which  he  is  first  vice- 
president. 

William  H.  Bruce,  whose  appointment  as  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Paint  and  the  Western  Railway  of 
Alabama,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 
December  28,  1866,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  graduated  from 
the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  High  School  in  18S4.  He  began  railway  work 
in  October  of  the  same  year  as  a  clerk  in  the  general  freight 
office  of  the  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Western  Railway  of 
Alabama,  at  Montgomery,  Ala,,  and  was  appointed  secretary  to 
the  president  and  general  manager  of  the  same  roads  in  1886. 
From  1891  to  1892  he  was  secretary  to  the  third  vice-president  of 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  then,  for  three 
years,  was  secretary  to  August  Belmont,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nariiville.  In  1896,  Mr.  Bruce  was  appointed 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Terminal 
Company  at  Nashville,  and  since  1901  he  was  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at  Louisville,  Ky, 

P.  J.  Flynn,  whose  election  as  vice-president  of  the  Delaware 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  in  charge  of  traffic,  has  been  annotmced 
in  these  columns,  was  born  March  12,  1856,  at  Granville,  N,  Y., 
and  began  railway  work  in  1870  with  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading. 
He  was  later  b  the  telegraph  and  traffic  departments  of  several 
small  railways  and  in  January,  1880,  he  was  appointed  station  agent 
of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Trinidad,  Colo.  Three 
years  later  he  was  made  geenral  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  was  later  transferred  to  Gncinnati,  Ohio,  and 
then  to  Denver.  Colo.     From  November,  1887,  to  August,  1889, 
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he  was  general  agent  and  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  Denver  Terminals,  including  the  Denver  Circle  Railway,  and 
division  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Denver,  He 
was  oppointed  general  western  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  in  August,  1889,  and  the  following  April 
was  made  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  Che  Rio  Grande- 
Midland  route,  composed  of  the  Colorado  Midland  and  Denver 
Bio  Grande  and  Rio  Grande  Western  lines,  with  office  at  Denver. 
From  April,  1891,  to  September,  1899,  he  was  commissioner  of 
the  Colorado-Utah  Traffic  Association,  Denver,  Texas  &  Fort 
Worth  Association  and  Local  Utah  Railway  Association,  and 
from  January,  1892,  to  September,  1899,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Colorado  Passenger  Association.  Mr.  Flynn  was  appointed 
general  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western 
in  September,  1899,  and  since  March,  1903,  was  freight  traffic 
manager  of  the  same  road  at  New  York. 

In  an  article  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Harriman  Lines  in 
the  Railway  Age  Giuelte  on  October  6,  we  published  an  account 
of  the  life  of  Epes  Randolph,  the  new  president  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Lines  in  Mexico. 
The  photograph  of  Mr, 
Randolph  reproduced 
herewith,  was  not  re- 
ceived in  time  to  be  pub- 
lished with  the  pho- 
tographs of  the  other 
Harriman  Lines  officers 
shown  in  the  article 
mentioned  above,  Mr. 
Randolph's  first  impor- 
tant railway  work  was 
as  an  engineer  on  east- 
ern railways  controlled 
by  Colfii  P.  Huntington. 
He  h^  been  in  the 
south  wnt  since  1894, 
Krving  in  various  posi- 
tions on  Harriman  Lines, 
particularly  those  in 
which  his  engineering 
ability  was  most  needed, 
such  as  the  development 

and     protection     of     the  Ep«i  Randolph. 

Imperial    valley   and   the 

extension  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  into  Mexico. 
Operating  Office ra. 

C.  J.  Burkholder,  trainmaster  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
at  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office 
at  Pittsburg,  succeeding  O.  Co^nelison,  resigned  to  go  to  the 
Virginian  Railway. 

W.  W.  Collins,  superintendent  of  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  division 
of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at  Mason  City,  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  also  superintendent  of  the  Black  Hills  division, 
with  office  at  Mason  City.  R.  P.  Edson,  superintendent  at  Murdo 
Mackenzie,  S.  D.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Iowa  and  Dakota  division  west  of  Sanborn  and  of  the 
Black  Hills  division,  with  office  at  Mitcliell,  S,  D.  The  juris- 
diction o£  A,  C.  Peterson,  assistant  superintendent  at  Mason 
City,  will  hereafter  be  over  the  lines  east  of  and  including  San- 
born, and  the  office  of  trainmaster  has  been  abolished. 


H.  C  Bixler,  trainmaster  of  the  New  York  terminal  division 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Terminal  division.  He  will 
have  charge  of  the  passenger  service  in  and  out  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Bixler  was  born  at  Broad  Ford,  Pa.,  on  March  21,  1868, 
and  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as  a  telegraph 
operator  on  the  Pittsburgh  division  on  May  17,  1887.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1892,  he  was  promoted  to  extra  train  despatcher  of  the  same 
division,  and  on  April  I,  1893,  was  made  train  despatcher.  On 
June  1,  1903.  he  was  promoted  to  assistant  trainmaster  of  the 
Pittsburgh  division,  which  position  he  held  until  November  1, 
1909,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  York  Terminal  di- 
vision as  trainmaster,  in  charge  of  the  train  service  on  the  com- 
pany's New  York  improvement  and  tunnel  extension. 

Stanley  Saunders  Russell,  whose  appointment  as  superin- 
tendent of  car  service  of  the  Central  Vermont,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Albans,  Vt,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 


was  born  October  18,  1874,  at  Rednersville,  Ont.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools  and  at  Belleville  College.  He  began 
railway  work  in  November,  1891,  in  the  office  of  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Belleville,  and  the  follow- 
ing year  was  transferred  to  Toronto.  In  August,  1896,  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  superintendent  at  Toronto,  and  in 
March,  1898,  he  became  chief  clerk  to  the  joint  superintendent 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Wabash,  at  St.  Thomas,  From 
June  to  December,  1902,  he  was  private  secretary  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Central  Vermont  at  St.  Albans,  and  from  Jan- 
uary, 1903,  to  December  of  the  following  year  was  chief  clerk 
to  the  superintendent  of  transportation,  and  then  became  chief 
clerk  to  the  general  manager,  which  position  he  held  at  the 
time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent  of  car  service, 
as  above  noted. 

Following  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Harriman  Lines, 
a  change  has  been  made  by  which  all  the  old  lines  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  go  back  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  Pacific 
system,  and  the  Pacific  system,  which  has  heretofore  been  di- 
vided into  the  Northern  and  Southern  districts,  has  been  re- 
districted.  Under  the  new  plan  the  Northern  district  will  em- 
brace the  lines  in  Oregon  (which  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
Portland  division)  and  the  Shasta  division.  The  Central  dis- 
trict will  comprise  the  Western,  Coast,  Stockton,  Sacramento  and 
Salt  Lake  divisions,  being  the  same  as  the  old  Northern  district 
except  that  the  Shasta  division  has  been  taken  from  it  and  the 
Salt  Lake  division  (heretofore  under  the  jurisdiction  of  officers 
of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  known  as  the  "lines  east  of 
Sparks")  has  been  added  to  it.  The  Southern  district  will  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past  to  include  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Joaquin 
and  Tucson  divisions.  D,  W,  Campbell,  assistant  general  man- 
ager in  charge  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Second  dis- 
trict of  the  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, at  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  been  appointed  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Northern  district  of  the  Southern  Pacifie,  with  office 
at  Portland.  Officers  of  the  old  Northern  district  will  hereafter 
have  jurisdiction  over  the  Central  district. 

Grant  Hall,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  western  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at 
Winnipeg.  Man.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  November  27,  1863. 
at  Montreal,  Caa,  and 
was  educated  at  Bishops 
College  and  School,  Len- 
noxville,  Que.  He  be- 
gan railway  work  as  an 
apprentice  machinist 
with  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Point  St,  Charles 
shops,  Montreal,  in  1883. 
He  was  locomotive  fore- 
man on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  from  1887  lo 
1893,  when  he  was  made 
general  locomotive  tore- 
man  of  the  Intercolonial 
Railway,  with  office  at 
Moncton,  N.  B.,  where 
he  remained  for  five 
years.  In  September, 
1898,  he  returned  to  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  where 
he  was  consecutively 
Grant  HiU.  general   foreman,  first  at 

the  McAdam  and  later 
at  the  Winnipeg  shops;  master  mechanic  of  the  British  Co- 
lumbia division;  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  eastern  lines,  and  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  car 
department  o.'  the  western  lines,  from  which  last  office  he  has 
just   been   p.omoted. 

Traffic  Offlcera. 


For  notice  of  the  appointment  of  milk  agent  and  a 
agent,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  see  an  item  under  Traffic 
News. 
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J.  F.  Barber  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Freeport,  III.,  succeeding  S.  C. 
Baird,  promoted. 

Harry  Baker,  agent  of  (he  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  at 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent,  with 
office  at  Corpus  Christi. 

V.  B.  Sharritts  has  been  appointed  acting  agent  of  the  Traders 
Despatch,  with  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  succeeding 
O.  J.  Ha  mm  on,  resigned. 

George  H.  Wilcox,  commercial  agent  of  the  Georgia  Southern 
&  Florida,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Macon,  Ga. 

Geo.  F,  Ramspacher  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Rock  Island  lines,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  succeed- 
ing D.  W.  Farrow,  retired  under  the  pension  rules. 

R.  W.  Darling  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent  of 
the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  succeeding  M.  L.  Griffin,  promoted. 

M.  C.  Bradley  has  been  appointed  traveling  ireight  agent  of 
the  Pere  Marquette,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding 
E,  B.  Wood,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

A.  T.  Pratt  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Texas  8r  Pacific,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  P.  B. 
Doddridge,  transferred.  W.  J.  Lane  has  been  appointed  traveling 
freight  agent,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

J,  J.  Livingston,  traveling  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  traveling 
agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  Clinton  McCullough. 
promoted,  and  his  former  position  has  been  abolished. 

The  following  have  been  appointed  agents  of  the  new  Frisco 
Refrigerator  Line,  which  began  operations  on  November  1 :  E.  P. 
Lannan,  general  agent  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  I.  T.  Preston,  agent 
at  New  Orleans,  La. ;  and  C.  E.  Pierce,  agent  at  Chicago. 

D,  L.  Moorman,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Cincinnati, 
Hamihon  &  Dayton  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  travel- 
ing passenger  agent  at  Toledo.  Ohio,  succeeding  J.  B.  McCord, 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of  ill  health.  L.  H.  Mc- 
Arlhur,  agent  at  Hamilton,  Ohio,  succeeds  Mr.  Moorman. 

G.  ft.  Westcott,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  been  appointed  division  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  A.  A.  Wilson,  appointed 
commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  G.  E.  Chase, 
traveling  passenger  agent  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Westcott. 

J.  L.  Martin,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway, 
at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  a  freight  soliciting 
agent,  with  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeding  William  Hum- 
phreys, whose  appointment  as  commercial  agent  at  Dallas,  'lex., 
has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns.  H.  E.  Wood- 
worth,  freight  soliciting  agent  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  succeeds 
Mr,  Martin. 

M.  C.  Browning,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  succeeding  A.  E.  Mann, 
whose  promotion  to  general  agent  at  St.  Louis  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns.  F.  A.  McHalc.  traveling  freight 
agent  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  succeeds  Mr.  Browning,  and  Q.  D. 
Butler  succeeds   Mr.   McHaie. 

R.  D.  WiUiams,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  appointed  city  passenger  agent  of 
that  road,  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  the  Oregon- Washing  ton  Rail- 
road &  N.ivigation  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office 
at  Chicago,  succeeding  B.  H.  Bollard,  resigned.  H.  E.  Hill, 
traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific  at  Denver,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Williams  with  the  title  of  city  passenger  agent,  and 
John  J.  Craron  succeeds  Mr.  Hill  as  traveling  passenger  agent. 

C,  A.  Russell,  commercial  agent  of  the  Southern  Railway  at 
Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  at 
Charlotte.  N,  C,  succeeding  C.  V.  Palmer,  resigned  to  go  to 
another  company.  .\.  \V.  Mays,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn..  succeeds  Mr.  Russell,  and  S,  E.  Douglass  succeeds 
Mr.  Mays.    J.  B.  Garvey.  traveling  freight  agent  at  New  Orleans. 


La.,  has  been  appointed  freight  soliciting  agent  with  office  at  New 
Orleans,  succeeding  J.  R.  Barnwell,  resigned.  W.  S.  Voor- 
sanger,  traveling  freight  agent  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Garvey.  and  W.  T.  Keating  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent  at  Dallas,  succeeding  R,   D.  Tate,  resigned. 

Incident  to  the  redislricting  of  the  Southern  Pacific  (see  item 
under  Operating  Officers).  J,  M.  Scott,  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation 
Company,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Oregon  at  Portland. 
Ore.,  has  been  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Northern 
district  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Portland.  H.  E. 
Lounsbury,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon-Wash- 
ington Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  the  Southern  Pacific 
lines  in  Oregon  at  Portland,  has  been  appointed  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Northern  district  o(  the  Southern  Pacific,  with 
office  at  Portland.  Officers  of  the  old  Northern  district  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  will  hereafter  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Central 

C.  B.  Compton,  traffic  manager  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of 
freight  traffic  manager  and  his  former  position  has  been  abol- 
ished. W.  A.  Russell,  general  passenger  agent  at  Louisville, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager and  Robert  D.  Pnsey,  assistant  general  passenger  agent, 
succeeds  Mr.  Russell,  all  with  offices  at  Louisville,  and  John  K. . 
Ridgely,  division  passenger  agent  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters 
at  New  Orleans,  with  authority  over  the  lines  south  of  and  in- 
cluding Birmingham,  Ala.  L.  G.  Waldrop,  general  agent  at 
Sheffield,  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  genera]  agent  at  Anniston, 
succeeding  H.  P.  Salter,  promoted;  S.  B.  Jones,  succeeds 
Mr.  Waldrop. 

Englne«Hng  and  Rolllfto  Stock  Otnc0rs. 

T.  S.  Lloyd,  superintendent  of  motive  power  and  equipment 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at  Seran- 
lon.  Pa.,  has  resigned,  effective  at  the  pleasure  of  the  manage- 
ment, and  the  selection  of  his 


D.  C.  King,  roadmaster  of  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande 
and  the  St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  &  Texas  at  Brownwood,  Tex., 
has-been  transferred  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  S.  Beck, 
resigned  to  go  with  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  at  Dallas,  Tex. 
V.  M.  Robinson,  foreman  in  the  car  department  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  De  Soto,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  general  car  foreman 
of  the  Trinity  &  Braios  Valley,  with  office  at  Teague,  Tex.,  suc- 
ceeding W,  R.  Duff,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company. 

John  G.  Sullivan,  who  has  been  appointed  chief  engineer  of 
the  western  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  office  at  Winni- 
peg, Man.,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
June  II,  1863,  at  Bush- 
nells  Basin,  Monroe 
county,  New  York.  He 
finished  his  education  at 
Cornell  University, 
which  he  attended  from 
IK84  to  I8S8,  and  began 
railway  work  as  a  rod- 
man  on  the  Great  North- 
ern in  the  latter  year. 
The  following  year  he 
went  with  the  Spokane 
Falls  &  Northern,  now 
part  of  the  Great  North- 
ern, as  instrument  man 
and  assistant  engineer ; 
and  was  then  consecu- 
tively, assistant  engineer 
on  the  Great  Northern ; 
assi.stanl  engineer  with 
the  Alberta  Railway  & 
Coal  Company,  now  the 
Alberta  Railway  &  Irri- 
gation Company :  locat- 
ing engineer  with  the 
Butte,  .'\naconda  &  Pacific:  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the 
Kaslo  &  ?hican.  now  the  Kooienay  Railway  &  Navigation  Com- 
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pany,  and  from  1896  lo  1900  he  was  with  the  Columbia  & 
Western,  now  part  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  lirst  as  reconnais- 
sance engineer  and  later  as  principal  assistant  engineer  in 
charge  of  construction  and  operation.  He  was  then  for  five 
years  with  the  Canadian  Pacific  proper  as  division  engineer  in 
charge  of  all  new  construction  on  the  western  lines.  He  was 
assistant  chief  engineer  on  the  Panama  canal  from  September, 
1905,  to  January,  1907,  and  then  returned  to  the  Canadian  Pa- 
cific, where  he  was  manager  of  construction  of  the  eastern 
lines  until  September,  1908.  He  was  appointed  assistant  chief 
engineer  of  the  eastern  lines  in  the  latter  month,  and  from 
Febniary,  1911,  until  the  time  of  his  promotion  as  above  he 
was  assistant  chief  engineer  of  the  western  lines  at  Winnipeg. 

J.  A.  Roland,  roadmaster  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
at  Sioux  Ciiy,  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  roadmaster,  with  office 
at  Missouri  Valley,  Iowa.  A.  W.  Allstrand,  roadmaster  at 
Carroll,  Iowa,  succeeds  Mr.  Roland;  and  L.  Gilbert,  section  fore- 
man at  Sioux  City,  succeeds  Mr.  Allstrand. 

T.  W.  Younger,  master  mechanic  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines 
in  Oregon  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Northern  district  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
with  office  at  Portland.  F.  L.  Burckhalter,  division  engineer  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  district  engineer  of  the 
Northern  district,  with  office  at  Portland.  (See  item  under 
Operating  Officers.) 

Purehaaing  Offieera. 

V.  P.  Adrian  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  with  office  at  Denison,  Tex.,  succeed- 
ing J.  F,  Slaughter,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company. 

J.  F.  Slaughter,  division  storekeeper  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  store- 
keeper of  the  Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern,  with  office  at 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

W.  J.  Given,  has  been  appointed  division  storekeeper  of  the 
Mobile  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Whistler,  Ala.,  succeeding  W.  0. 
Williamson,  resigned,  and  P.  E.  Keller  has  been  appointed  di- 
vision storekeeper  at  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Tomlin- 
sor,  resigned. 

A.  E.  Hutchinson,  general  purchasing  agent  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  and  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  east  of  Sparks  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  purchasing  agent  of  the 
Northern  district  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  with  office  at  Portland, 
Ore.     (See  item  under  Operating  Officers.) 


OBITUARY. 

J.  P.  Spivey,  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern 
demurrage  bureau,  died  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  October  31.  He 
was  39  years  old. 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Coltey,  formerly  chief  surgeon  of  the  Inter- 
national &  Great  Northern  at  Palestine,  Tex,,  died  at  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  October  30,  at  the  age  of  76  years. 

H.  Victor  Newcomb.  formerly  for  several  years  vice-president 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  died  on  November  3,  at  Atlantic 
City.  N.  J.  Thirty  years  ago  Mr,  Newcomb  was  one  of  the 
welt-known  operators  in  Wall  street.  He  was  born  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  in  1844.  In  1874  be  was  chosen  vice-president,  and  in 
1879  succeeded  his  father  as  president  of  Ihe  Louisville  & 
Nashville.  He  held  that  office  about  two  years.  Mr.  New- 
comb retired  from  active  business  life  several  years  ago.  He 
was  a  direct  descendant  of   Martha  Washington. 

William  H.  Flynn,  formerly  engaged  in  railway  construction 
work,  died  at  South  Berwick,  Me.,  on  October  30,  at  the  age  of 
68  years.  Mr.  Flynn  was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  the 
Bangor  &  Piscataquis,  afterward  merged  in  the  Bangor  & 
Aroostook,  a  portion  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  (Mass.),  now  part 
of  the  Boston  &  Maine;  also  in  construction  work  on  Ihe  Maine 
Central,  Boston  &  Maine  and  Massachusetts  Central,  which  is  now 
part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine.  All  this  work  was  carried  out  at 
various  places  in  New  England.  In  addition,  he  carried  out 
work  on  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad.     Mr.  Flynn  was  born  in  St.  Andrews.  N.  B. 


LOCOMOTIVE   BUILDING. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  building  13  consolidation  loco- 
motives at  its   South  Louisville,  Ky.,  shops. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  ordered  one  mogul  loco- 
motive from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  cylinders  will  be  11  in.  x  18  in.;  the  diameter  of  the 
driving  wheels  will  be  43  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working 
order  will  be  50,000  lbs. 

The  Chicago  &  Illinois  Midland  has  ordered  1  four-wheel 
switching  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  13  in.  x  18  in. ;  the  diam- 
eter of  Ihe  driving  wheels  will  be  36  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  56,000  lbs. 

The  Boston,  Revere  Beach  &  Lynn  has  ordered  2  Forney 
type  passenger  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive 
Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  14  in.  x 
18  in. ;  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  49j^  in.,  and 
the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be  91,000  lbs. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  ordered  40  mikado  locomotives  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  ID  Pacific  type  locomotives 
from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of 
the  cylinders  of  the  mikado  locomotives  will  be  27  in.  x  30  in., 
the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  63  in.,  and  the  total 
weight  in  working  order  will  be  280,000  lbs. 

Tke  Akron,  Canton  &  Younostown,  mentioned  in  the  Rail- 
icoy  Age  Gazette  of  October  13  as  being  in  the  markrt  for  S 
switching  locomotives,  has  ordered  this  equipment  from  the  Lima 
Locomotive  &  Machine  Companv.  Three  of  the  locomotives  will 
have  19  in.  x  26  in.  cylinders  and  will  weigh  135,000  lbs.,  and  the 
other  two  will  have  21  in.  x  26  in.  cylinders  and  will  weigh 
159,000. 


CAR  BUILDING. 


The  Canadian  Pacific  is  in  the  market  for  10  sleeping  cars. 

The  Armour  Oak  Lines,  Chicago,  are  building  400  refrigerator 
cars  al  the  company's  shops. 

The  Norfolk  &  Southern  is  making  inquiries  for  500  sixty- 
ton  steel  underframe  ventilated  box  cars. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  600  all-steel  50-ton  gon- 
dola cars  from  the   Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  has  ordered  500  steel 
underframes  from  the  Betlendorf  Axle  Company  for  reinforcing 

The  Illinois  Central  is  in  the  market  for  30  caboose  cars  in 
addition  to  the  equipment  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaselle 
of  November  3. 

The  Lehigh  Valley,  mentioned  in  the  Railvay  Age  Ga:elte 
of  October  6  as  being  in  the  market  for  25  passenger  ears,  has 
ordered  15  all-steel  combination  passenger  and  baggage  cars  from 
the  Pullman  Company  and  10  all-steel  combination  passenger  and 
baggage  ears  from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Ql-incy,  as  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Casetle  of  November  3,  has  ordered  SCO  all-steel 
gondola  cars  from  the  American  Car  St  Foundry  Company.  These 
cars  will  have  a  capacitv  of  100.000  lbs.,  and  will  weigh  38.500 
lbs.  The  inside  measurements  will  be  40  ft.  long,  9  ft.  6  in.  wide 
and  4  ft.  7  in.  high.  The  over-all  measurements  will  be  41  ft. 
6  in.  long,  10  ft,  I  in,  wide,  and  8  ft.  6  in,  high.  They  will  be 
built  at  the  company's  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  plant.  The  special  equip- 
ment will  be  as  follows : 

Axks    .VmfriMn  C=.  &  Foundry  Co. 

llolslcrs.   truck    Simplrx. 

BTakes     Wrstinnhouie. 

Brake  beams    Simplex. 

Brake  ihoes  Safot., 

CouDlers     Simplex. 

Draft  star   l-arlo*. 

■       Journal   bo«,   Mcford.  ,  . 

Truck^"'."^ .::::::::;::::::: :  A^nS^^..  LxQ  OS  LC 

Wheels    .\mcrican  Car  aToOIiiJ^  Co. 
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IRON    AND    STEEL. 


The  Great  Northern  is  in  the  market  for  40,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Pennsiivania  is  making  inquiries  for  2,000  tons  of  bridge 
steel  for  the  bridge  at  Williamsport,  Pa. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  has  ordered  50,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

The  Seaboard  Air  Line  has  ordered  200  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  Virginia  Bridge  S;  Iron  Company. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  has  ordered  700  tons 
of  bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burungton  &  Quincy  is  in  the  market  for  from 
20,000  to  25,000  tons  of  rails  for  1912  requirements. 

The  Central  of  New  Jersey  is  taking  bids  on  200  tons  of 
structural  steel  for  the  grade  separation  work  at  Eliiabethport, 
N.J. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  a  60-ft.  deck 
plate  girder,  a  69-ft.  8-inch  skew  deck  plate  girder,  a  total  weight 
of  368  tons,  and  a  30-ft.  I-beam  span,  121  tons,  from  the  Mc- 
Clintic  Marshall  Construction  Company. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartfobd  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  3, 
have  placed  a  contract  with  the  American  Bridge  Company  for 
the  construction  of  the  Hell  Gate  bridge.  This  contract  calls  for 
40,000  tons  of  structural  steel. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — Orders  in  the  steel  industry 
have  shown  a  decided  improvement  during  the  past  week.  This  in- 
crease is  believed  to  be  about  10  per  cent,  over  the  previous  week. 
The  Steel  Corporation  is  booking  orders  at  the  rate  of  about 
37,000  tons  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  11,000,000  tons  a 
year,  and  the  mills  are  operating  at  about  74  per  cent,  of  ca- 
pacity. There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  higher  prices,  for 
steel  men  are  satisfied  with  the  present  level  so  long  as  the 
high  rate  of  production  is  maintained.  Orders  are  pending  for 
about  100,000  tons  of  rails. 


MACHINERY  AND  TOOLS. 


The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  placed  orders 
for  a  small  numb«r  of  machine  tools  and  is  preparing  a  large 
list  for  1912  requirmenls. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  issued  a  list 
of  machine  tools,  including  a  number  of  large  lathes,  planers  and 
shapers,  which  will  probably  be  used  in  the  shops  at  New  Haven, 
Conn.    The  estimated  cost  is  $50,000, 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

At  the  close  of  1910  there  were  about  1,230  miles  of  govern- 
ment railways  in  Java,  and  about  307  miles  of  new  line  are  ex- 
pected to  be  opened  in  a  short  time.  The  number  of  passengers 
traveling  over  the  government  lines  in  1910  was  26,439,020,  with 
a  total  passenger  mileage  of  442,37239. 

In  1909  a  German  firm  obtamed  from  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment a  provisional  concession  to  connect  the  port  of  Paita.  in 
northern  Peru,  with  a  point  open  to  navigation  on  the  Amazon 
river  in  order  to  make  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  a  route  of  about 
400  miles,  for  products  of  the  Amazon  region,  which  now  have 
to  go  2,500  miles  down  this  river  before  reaching  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  They  then  often  reach  the  United  States  by  way  of 
Europe.  The  length  of  this  line  will  be  either  393  miles  or  467 
miles,  according  to  which  of  the  two  available  routes  is  chosen, 
and  the  cost  is  estimated  at  either  $17,519,400,  or  $22,872,550. 
The  line  will  have  the  great  advantage  ot  presenting  very  few 
serious  difficulties  in  its  construction  as  compared  with  other 
South  American  trans-Andean  lines.  Two  of  these  latter  m 
Peru  now  ascend  to  nearly  15,000  ft.,  while  the  proposed  road 
would  be  able  to  cross  the  Andes  at  a  height  of  not  over 
7.000  ft.,  and  possibly  at  5,000  ft.  by  tunneling. 
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The  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  Chicago,  will 
build  a  one-story  machine  shop  at  its  Hegewisch,  III.,  plant  to 
cost  approximately  $32,000. 

The  Crawford  Locomotive  &  Car  Company,  Streator,  111.,  has 
been  awarded  a  contract  by  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  for 
repairing  freight  equipment 

D.  C.  &  William  B.  Jackson,  engineers,  Chicago,  have  moved 
their  Chicago  offices  from  the  Commercial  National  Bank  build- 
ing, to  the  new  Harris  Trust  building. 

The  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  will  receive  bids  until  No- 
vember 22  on  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  locomotive  cranes, 
stiff-leg  derricks  and  hoisting  engines.     Circular  No,  662. 

Prank  G.  Coggin  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  sales  depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Car  Heating  Company,  Chicago,  to  go  to 
the  Ward  Equipment  Company,  New  York,  with  office  in  that 
city. 

The  Strauss  Bascule  Bridge  Company,  Chicago,  has  received 
an  order  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  build  a  336-fl.  single-leaf, 
double  track  bascule  bridge  over  the  United  States  ship  canal 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

The  Power  Specialty  Company,  New  York,  has  received  among 
recent  orders,  one  from  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
for  10,620  h.  p,  Foster  superheaters,  to  be  used  with  Btgelow- 
Hornsby  and  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  for  the  Cos  Cob,  Conn., 
and  Bridgeport  plants. 

J.  P.  Coleman,  chief  engineer  of  the  Union  Switch  &  Signal 
Company,  Swissvale,  Pa,,  has  been  made  consulting  engineer  of 
that  company.  L.  F.  Howard  has  been  made  engineering  man- 
ager of  the  company,  and  F,  B.  Corey  has  resigned  from  his  posi- 
tion with  the  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y,,  to 
become  engineer  in  charge  of  inspection  of  the  Union  company. 

The  American  Steel  &  Wire  Company,  Chicago,  has  issued 
a  pamphlet  announcing  that  it  has  changed  its  standard  of  gages 
for  steel  wire  to  the  new  standard  recently  issued  by  the  gov- 
ernmeni  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D,  C.  In  the  fu- 
ture, this  company  will  use  the  name  Steel  Wire  Gage  in  con- 
nection with  steel  wire  in  place  of  the  name  American  Steel 
Wire  Gage  used  heretofore,  and  for  copper  wire  it  will  use  the 
name  American  Wire  Gage   (B   &  S). 

The  PoUak  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  was  re- 
cently organized,  has  taken  over  the  manufacturing  business  of 
the  Block-Pollak  Iron  Company,  Cincinnati.  The  officials  of  the 
new  company  are  as  follows :  President,  Emil  Pollak ;  vice- 
president.  Maurice  E.  Pollak ;  treasurer  and  general  manager, 
Bernard  E.  PoUak ;  secretary,  Julian  A.  Pollak.  For  many  years 
the  plant,  which  is  located  at  Carthage,  a  suburb  of  Cincinnati, 
has  been  given  over  to  the  manufacture  of  large  forgings,  prin- 
cipally car  axles  and  other  railway  forgings,  machine  and  engine 
builders'  forgings,  both  light  and  heavy.  The  annual  capacity 
of  the  plant  has  been  nearly  100,000  tons,  with  over  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  running  in  car  axles.  Improvements  contemplated 
by  the  succeeding  company  include  an  addition  to  the  present 
machine  shop  of  a  building  400  ft  long,  A  testing  department 
will  also  be  added  for  the  treatment  of  steels,  which  will  be 
equipped  with  annealing  furnaces  and  all  necessary  apparatus. 
A  special  brand  of  heat-treated  steels  will  be  put  on  the  market 
designed  particularly  for  locomotive  driving  axles  and  forgings, 
which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  specifications  recently 
adopted  by  the  M.  C.  B.  association. 

The  Bucyrus  Company,  South  Milwaukee,  Wis,,  has  recently 
bee(i  reorganized  under  a  plan  by  which  its  authorized  capital 
stock  has  been  increased  to  $10,000,000,  of  which  $8,000,000  has 
been  issued.  This  action  was  taken  so  that  some  necessary  ad- 
ditions to  the  plant  and  equipment  could  be  made.  Besides  the 
plant  at  South  Milwaukee,  the  company  will  own  and  operate 
the  new  shops,  now  under  construction  at  Evansville,  Ind., 
where  wire  rope  shovels  and  chain  shovels  will  be  made.  The 
plant  site  comprises  70  acres,  and  it  is  expected  that  1,000  men 
will  be  employed  in  the  new  shops  alone.  The  company  now 
builds  dredges  of  all  sizes  and  types,  wrecking  cranes,  pile 
drivers,  drag  line  excavators,  ballast  plow  unloaders  and  steam 
shovels  of  the  heavier  type,  and  intends  to  bring  out  a  full  line 
of  light  revolving  shovels  weighing  np  to  40  tons,  and  to  take 
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up  the  tnanufacture  of  other  types  of  earth -hand  ling  and  ex- 
cavating machinery.  It  also  intends  to  extend  its  business  to 
foreign  markets,  where  it  has  not  heretofore  solicited  trade, 
although  its  equipment  has  been  used  in  a  number  of  foreign 
countries.  Through  the  banking  firms  of  Pomroy  Brothers, 
New  York,  and  Edward  B.  Smith  &  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  the  interest  of  influential  stockholders  in  the  east  has  been 
secured.  The  officers  of  the  reorganized  company  will  be  as 
follows ;  President,  William  W.  Coleman ;  vice-president, 
E.  K,  Swigart ;  secretary,  G.  A.  Morison ;  treasurer,  Dan  P. 
Hells.  The  board  of  directors  is  made  up  as  follows :  H.  P. 
Eells,  former  president  of  the  Bucyrus  Company,  chairman ; 
C.  H.  Cutler,  president  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foun- 
dry Company,  Mahwah,  N.  J. ;  W.  H,  Marshall,  president  of 
the  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York ;  A.  H.  Lockett, 
of  Pomroy  Brothers ;  W,  W.  Coleman ;  D.  E.  Pomroy,  vice- 
president  of  the  Bankers'  Trust  Company,  New  York ;  E.  K 
Swigart ;  G.  W.  McGarrah,  president  of  the  Mechanics  and 
Metals  National  Bank,  New  York;  H.  H.  Dean,  of  Edward  B. 
Smith  &  Company;  G.  F.  Steedman,  president  of  the  Curtis 
&  Company  Manufacturing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo, ;  J,  B. 
Terbell,  vice-president  of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry 
Company;  and  Dan  P.  Eells. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Sifting  Machines. — The  Hanna  Engineering  Works,  Chicago, 
has  published  a  36-page  illustrated  catalog  describing  in  detail 
the  sand-sifting  machines  made  by  that  company. 

Land  Show,  New  York. — One  of  Ihe  most  interesting  of  the 
many  pamphlets  which  are  being  distributed  at  ihe  American 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition,  New  York,  is  published  by  the 
Pennsylvania.  This  pamphlet  enumerates  and  describes  the 
various  models  and  pictures  exhibited  by  this  company,  and  tells 
how  they  are  intended  to  show  the  historical  picture  of  the 
strides  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  in  transportation  facilities,  as 
well  as  to  illustrate  present  day  activities  in  the  encouragement 
of  agricultural  development.  The  booklet  then  tells  of  the  many 
efforts  the  company  has  made  to  promote  scientific  agriculture; 
how  these  efforts  have  been  received  by  the  tarmersy  and  also 
why  the  company  is  making  them.  It  ends  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  company's  activities  in  conservation  of  timber  resources. 

The  Wyoming  State  Board  of  Immigration,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
distributed  bulletins  on  Irrigated  Lands.  Dry  Farming  and  on 
Coal  and  Oil.  The  first  bulletin  tells  of  the  enormous  area  that 
has  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation.  It  describes  the  remarkable 
yields  secured  by  irrigation,  and  finally  gives  a  list  of  irrigation 
projects  which  have  been  investigated  by  the  board  of  immigra- 
tion and  have  been  found  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  home- 
seeker.  The  bulletin  on  Dry  Farming  lells  how  gopd  crops  may 
be  secured  without  irrigation  on  land  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  between  l2'/i  and  IS  inches.  The  bulletin  on  Coal  and  Oil 
describes  the  remarkable  wealth  of  the  state  in  these  two 
products. 

At  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  booth  an  attractive  little  folder 
is  being  distributed  called  The  Land  of  Irrigation,  in  which  many 
prosperous  farms  along  the  lines  of  this  company  are  illustrated. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  Sovithern  Railway  is  dis- 
tributing an  interesting  booklet  called  the  Southeastern  States, 
the  Favored  Region  in  Location,  Resources,  Products  and  Op- 
portunities, in  which  some  astonishing  tacts  are  given  in  regard 
to  the  productivity,  diversity  of  resources  and  the  industrial 
development  of  this  region.  This  company  has  also  pubhshed  a 
booklet  called  Fruit  and  Farm  Lands  in  the  Southeast,  which 
gives  a  list  of  farms  in  the  states  covered  by  the  railway,  briefly 
describing  them  and  giving  the  price  of  each. 

The  passenger  department  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  has 
issued  a  very  full  booklet,  entitled  the  Southern  Home  Seeker 
and  Investor's  Guide,  in  which  interesting  information  is  given 
on  the  localities  along  this  company's  lines. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture.  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
published  a  169-page  book  describing  Massachusetts'  agricultural 
resources,  advantages  and  opportunities.  This  book  includes  a 
very  large  list  of  farms  for  sale  in  the  state,  giving  a  full  de- 
scription and  the  price  of  each. 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  is 
distributing  a  small  illustrated  leaflet  entitled  Aroostook  and  the 
Potatoes  That  Have  Made  It  Famous,  in  which  the  yield  and 
exceptional  quality  of  this  crop  are  described. 
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New  Incorporation!,  Surveys,   Etc. 

Altos  Lubbock  &  Roswell, — This  company,  which  is  building 
from  Memphis,  Tex.,  southwest,  has  grading  finished  on  about 
80  miles  and  expects  to  have  all  the  grading  work  finished 
between  Memphis  and  Lubbock,  140  miles,  by  February  1,  at 
which  time  track-laying  is  to  be  started.  The  line  is  projected 
from  Ahus,  Okla.,  southwest  via  Memphis,  Tex,,  to  Roswell, 
N.  M.  Work  will  be  finished  on  the  division  between  Memphis 
and  Roswell,  300  miles,  before  work  is  started  on  the  section 
from  Memphis  east  to  Altus.  The  Texas  Construction  Com- 
pany, of  Memphis  and  Kansas  City,  Mo,,  which  is  backed  by 
the  Empire  Construction  and  Finance  Company,  Kansas  City, 
is  building  the  line. 

Canadian  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  Foley  Bros.,  Welsh  &  Stewart,  to  build  from 
Fort  Steele,  B.  C,  to  Skookumchuck.  J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  en- 
gineer, Winnipeg,  Man.     (October  27.  p,  859.) 

This  company  will  apply  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  at  its 
next  session  for  an  act  authorizing  it  to  construct  the  following 
branch  lines  of  railway: 

From  a  point  at  or  near  Hawarden,  on  its  Moosejaw  north- 
westerly branch  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Floral  or  Cheviot,  on  its  Pheasant  Hills  branch,  or  to  a  point 
between  these  two  places  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 

From  a  point  on  its  Este van- Forward  branch  in  township  2 
or  3,  range  12,  13  or  14,  west  2nd  meridian,  in  a  westerly  and 
northwesterly  direction  to  a  junction  with  its  Weyburn-Lelh- 
bridge  branch  in  township  5  or  6,  range  25  or  26,  west  2nd  me- 
ridian, in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan, 

From  a  point  at  or  near  Sedgewick  on  its  Hardisty  subdivision 
in  a  southerly  direction  to  a  point  in  township  39  or  40,  Range 
11,   12  or  13,  west  4th  meridian,  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 

in  a  northwesterly  and  northerly  direction  from  a  point  on 
its  line  from  Wilkie,  Sask,,  to  a  point  near  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan river  in  township  51,  52,  53,  54,  55  or  56.  range  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5.  6,  7  or  8,  west  4th  meridian,  in  the  provinces  of  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta, 

From  a  point  at  or  near  Kipp  on  its  Crow's  Nest  subdivision 
in  an  easterly  and  northeasterly  direction  to  a  point  in  town- 
ship 12  or  13,  range  12  or  13,  west  4th  meridian,  in  the  province 
of  Alberta. 

From  the  northwesterly  terminus  of  the  line  from  Asquith.  in 
a  westerly  and  northwesterly  direction  to  a  point  at  or  near 
Baltleford,  in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan. 

From  a  point  at  or  near  Irricana  in  an  easterly  and  south- 
easterly direction  to  a  point  in  township  20  or  21,  range  II,  12, 
13  or  14,  west  4th  meridian,  in  the  province  of  Alberta. 

Authorizing  it  to  make  the  terminus  of  its  line  from  Lauder 
westerly  at  a  point  at  or  near  Stoughton,  on  its  Areola  branch. 

Authorizing  it  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  province  of 
■  New  Brunswick  for  any  of  the  purposes  specified  under  section 
361  of  the  railway  act  in  respect  of  a  line  of  railway  extending 
from  Norton  to  Minto,  New  Brunswick,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Application  will  also  be  made  for  an  extension  of  time  to 
build  the  following  lines: 

From  Osborne  to  a  point  between  Cartwright  and  Boissevain, 
Manitoba, 

From  Otterbourne  to  Stuartbum,  Manitoba. 

From  a  point  on  the  Icelandic  river  northerly  and  northwesterly 
100  miles,  Manitoba. 

From  Killam  to  Strathcona.  Alberta. 

Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama. — An  officer  writes  that  a  con-tract 
has  been  given  to  Charles  Merritt,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  for  work 
on  80  miles  between  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  Jasper,  Ala.  The  plans 
call  for  a  line  via  Atmore.  Ala,,  Local,  Fannsdale,  Greensboro 
and  Tuscaloosa.  Track  has  been  laid  on  63  miles.  Some  of  the 
work  is  heavy;  maximum  grades  will  be  I  per  cent;  maximum 
curvature  4  deg.  There  will  be  two  steel  bridges,  a  number  of 
piers,  terminals,  warehouses  and  station  buildings.  The  line  is 
being  built  to  carry  coal,  lumber,  cotton,  naval  stores  and  agri- 
cultural products.  Roy  C.  McGargcl,  president,  5  Nassau  street, 
New  York.    G.  A.  Berry,  chief  engineer,  Pensacola,  Fla, 

Harbiman-Morgan  Raiuioad.— InctJtpbki3t*i-il*-'PArf&6l*-with 
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$10,000  capiial,  and  headquarters  at-  Harriman.  to  build  and  oper- 
ate a  railway  from  a  point  near  Oliver  Springs,  Teiin.,  westerly 
through  Crookedfork  valley  to  a  point  near  the  intersection  o£ 
Morgan,  Scott  and  Anderson  counties.  It  is  understood  that  the 
line  will  be  eventually  extended  north  to  a  point  on  the  Ohio 
river.  The  incorporators  include  C.  E.  Hendrick,  J.  R.  McDowell. 
W.  J.  Clarke,  J.  M.  Baker  and  R.  B.  Cassell. 

Houston  &  Texas  Central. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
will  he  let  on  November  15,  for  grading  13  miles  in  Lee  county, 
Tex.  This  work  is  on  a  section  of  the  branch  line  being  built 
fcetween  Stone  City,  on  the  Brazos  river,  at  a  point  at  or  near 
Giddings.  Bids  for  building  the  rest  of  the  line  will  probably  be 
asked  for  within  60  days.  E.  B.  Cushing,  engineer  of  construc- 
tion, Houston. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas.— An  officer  writes,  regarding  the 
report  that  an  extension  is  to  be  built  from  Elysian  Fields, 
Tex.,  south  to  Newton,  about  120  miles;  also  from  Winsboro 
north  to  Paris,  about  50  miles,  that  while  the  company  has  had 
the  question  of  building  extensions  under  consideration  for 
sometime,  nothing  definite  has  yet  been  decided  regarding  the 
carrying  out  of  this  work.  R.  J,  Lockwood,  chief  engineer, 
Marshall.      (October  27,  p.  860.) 

NoHTiiEBN  Pacific— The  report  of  this  company  for  the  year 
ended  June  30.  1911.  shows  that  work  on  the  Oregon  Trunk 
Railway  has  been  continued  and  grading  has  been  finished  to 
Bend,  Ore..  156  miles  from  Fallbridge.  on  the  Columbia  river, 
where  a  connection  is  made  with  the  Spokane,  Portland  & 
Seattle,  and  track  has  been  laid  to  Opal  City,  126  miles.  The 
bridges  over  the  Columbia  river  at  Fallbridge,  and  over  the 
Crooked  river  at  Opal  City,  are  nearly  completed,  and  track 
laying  is  expected  to  be  finished  to  Bend  by  November.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  to  extend  the  Oregon  Electric  Rail- 
way from  Salem,  Ore.,  to  Albany,  about  60  miles.  Work  on  the 
United  Railways  Company  has  been  continued,  and  this  line  is  now 
in  operation  between  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Banks,  28  miles.  Dur- 
ing the  year  an  extension  of  22  miles  was  builton  the  Pacific  & 
Eastern,  making  a  total  of  33  miles  now  in  operation,  from 
Mcdford,  Ore,,  to  Butte  Falls.  Grading  was  finished  in  1910 
and  track  laying  was  to  be  completed,  ready  tor  operation,  in  Oc- 
tober, on  the  double  track  work,  and  change  of  line  and  grade, 
between  St.  Cloud.  Minn.,  and  Rices,  14.79  miles.  Second  main 
track  has  been  laid  on  2.68  miles  from  St.  Paul  to  the  Minne- 
apolis (Line  B)  freight  line.  Grading  for  second  main  track 
was  finished  on  the  line  in  1910  between  Bloom,  N.  D,.  and 
Jamestown,  4.99  miles,  but  on  account  of  a  decrease  of  busi- 
ness this  work  has  been  postponed.  Grading  was  finished  in 
1910  on  a  branch  from  Pingree  to  Wiiton,  92.S  miles.  There 
are  now  42  miles  of  hne  completed,  and  it  is  expected  to  have 
all  the  work  finished  in  time  to  handle  this  year's  grain  crop 
over  the  new  branch.  On  the  Missouri  River  Railway  the  Man- 
dan  North  line,  53  miles,  improvements  are  being  made  lo  the 
track  from  Mandan,  N.  D,,  to  Sanger.  Grading  is  finished  from 
Glendive,  Mont,,  northern  along  Yellowstone  river,  55  miles,  also 
the  bridge  over  the  Yellowstone  river  and  track  is  now  being  laid. 
It  is  expected  that  work  will  be  finished  this  autumn  on  second 
main  track,  and  a  change  of  line  and  grade  from  Huntley, 
Mont.,  to  Billings,  12.63  miles.  On  the  Bitter  Root  extension, 
2,76  miles,  in  Montana,  1.65  miles  of  track  is  now  in  operation 
and  the  balance  of  the  work  has  been  postponed.  Revision 
work  is  now  under  way  to  remove  a  few  small  humps  and  sags 
and  to  reduce  the  eastbound  grade  to  0.4  per  cent-  from  Clark's 
Fork,  Idaho,  to  Odgen,  7.62  miles.  Work  is  expected  to  be 
finished  this  autumn,  removing  some  bad  curvatures  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Cocalalla,  Idaho,  and  all  the  work  to  re- 
duce curvatures  and  improve  the  line  on  0.5  miles  has  been 
completed  at  Algoma.  Grading  has  been  finished  and  most  of 
the  track  is  laid  over  the  second  main  track  from  Mile  Post  73 
on  the  Idaho  division,  to  Yardly,  near  Spokane,  Wash.,  7.9 
miles.  A  contract  for  a  bridge  over  the  Spokane  river  has 
been  let,  and  work  is  expected  to  be  finished  this  fiscal  year. 
Minor  grading  revision  work  will  be  completed  from  Moab  to 
Trenton,  2.93  miles,  and  second  main  track  is  now  in  operation 
from  Spokane  to  Wins,  4.94  miles.  No  work  has  been  done  on 
the  Point  Defiance  line,  between  Tacoma  and  Tenino,  owing  to 
the  delay  in  securing  necessary  franchises.  These  negotiations 
have  been  completed,  and  it  is  expected  to  begin  work  during 
this  fiscal  year.     Work  has  been  pushed  during  the  year  on  the 


second  main  track,  and  grade  changes  from  Tenino  to  Van- 
couver. All  of  the  grading  is  done  and  all  track  and  bridge 
work  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  November  IS.  W.  L.  Darling, 
chief  engineer,   St.   Paul,  Minn. 

Oregon  Southern.— Incorporated  in  Washington  with 
$2,000,000  capital  and  headquarters  at  Seattle,  the  company 
plans  to  build  from  Ashland,  Ore.,  northwest  via  Medford  and 
Jacksonville  to  Grants  Pass,  thence  north  to  Eugene,  about 
175  miles.  A  branch  may  eventually  be  built  to  Port  Orford 
and  other  branches  in  Oregon  and  California.  J.  A.  Doyle, 
Spokane,  Wash.,  H.  M."  Farren,  Boise,  Idaho,  and  C.  Raden- 
bough,  Corning,  Cal.,  are  the  incorporators. 

Oregon- Washington  R.ulroad  &  Navication  Company.— To 
secure  a  new  route  across  the  Cascade  mountains  from  North 
Yakima,  Wash.,  west  to  Tacoma,  and  Seattle,  the  West  Coast 
Railroad  Co.  was  incorporated  to  carry  out  this  work.  A  pre- 
liminary survey  was  made  last  summer  and  a  portion  of  the  line 
has  been  located.  The  new  line  is  to  connect  with  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  a  few  miles  south  of  Auburn.  In 
crossing  the  Cascades,  the  line  from  the  west  will  follow  the 
White  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Greenwater  river,  thence  up 
the  Greenwater  river  to  the  Naches  Pass  and  then  down  the 
Naches  river  to  North  Yakima.  The  lower  portion  of  the  line 
on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains,  from  Auburn  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Greenwater  river,  about  35  miles,  has  been  located  with 
a  maximum  grade  of  1.15  per  cent.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Greenwater  over  the  mountains  two  preliminary  lines-  were 
run,  one  for  amiximum  gradient  of  3  per  cent,  and  one  for  a 
maximum  grade  of  4  per  cent.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  will 
be  selected.  Electric  power  is  to  be  used  on  the  steep  grade, 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  company,  and  a  number  of  power 
sites  have  been  located.  As  located  the  curves  were  spiraled 
for  a  speed  of  35  miles  an  hour  with  a  maximum  degree  of 
curvature  of  6  deg.  The  work  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun- 
tains will  be  heavy,  this  includes  a  number  of  tunnels.  The 
longest  tunnel  is  to  be  at  the  lower  end  of  the  White  iiver 
canyon  and  will  be  about  3,800  ft.  long.  A  tunnel  to  be  about 
2.5  miles  long  is  also  planned  at  the  summit,  to  facilitate  an  easy 
grade  up  the  mountains.  There  will  be  two  crossings  of  the 
White  river,  though  both  are  easy.  The  new  line  will  pass 
through  Buckley,  on  the  Northern  Pacific,  between  Kanaskat  and 
Puyallup.  The  country  through  which  it  will  pass  is  very  rich 
in  both  timber  and  coal,  a  great  deal  of  that  on  the  west  side 
of  the  mountains  never  having  been  burned  or  logged.  It  is 
understood  that  the  line  will  be  built  in  the  near  future  to  pro- 
vide an  outlet  for  traffic  from  the  Yakima  valley  to  the  Pacific 
coast.  The  route  will  be  between  30  and  40  miles  shorter  than 
the  present  Northern  Pacific  hne.  R.  K  Strahorn,  vice-president, 
Spokane,     (November  3,  p.  932.) 

Palm  Beach,  Okeechobee  &  Western  (Electric).— Application 
will  be  made  for  a  charter  in  Florida  to  build  an  electric  line 
from  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  west  to  Fort  Myers,  about  140  miles. 
R.  J.  Martin,  J.  H.  Borders.  W.  W.  Marquis  and  J.  Matthews, 
Kansas  City,  Slo.,  are  interested. 

Washington  Trunk. — Incorporated  in  Washington  with 
$5,000,000  capital,  to  build  from  Portland,  Ore.,  northeast  via 
Vancouver,  Wash.,  to  North  Yakima,  about  ISO  miles.  It  is 
understood  that  the  line  will  cross  the  Cascade  mountains  at 
Klickitat  Pass.  The  incorporators  include  C.  C.  Craig,  of 
Hartman  &  Thompson,  Portland;  W.  P.  Conaway,  of  the  Van- 
couver National  Bank,  and  Elmer  E.  Waite,  Vancouver. 

West  Coast  Railroad.— See  Oregon -Washington  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Co. 

RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Brinklev,  Ark. — The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has 
prepared  plans  for  a  new  passenger  station  at  Brinklcy,  to  cost 
about  $2S,000.  The  main  building  will  be  34  ft.  x  61  ft.,  with 
a  wing  19  ft.  X  63  ft,  on  either  side,  of  brick  construction  with 
steam  heat  and  electric  light. 

Cottage  Grove.  Ind,— The  State  Railroad  Commission  of  In- 
diana has  ordered  the  construction  of  five  railway  stations  as 
follows ;  One  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  and  another 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  at  CqtJ^c  ^^i(e,,yThe  Lake  Erie 
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&  Wesiern  and  the  Grand  Trunk  are  to  build  a  joint  station  at 
Stiilwejl ;  Vandalia  Railroad,  at  Macksville  uear  Terra  Haule, 
and  the  Chicago  &  Erie,  at  Bippus. 

Johnstown.  Pa.— See  Morrellville.  Pa. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.^The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Company  has 
let  to  Bernard  Corrigan,  Kansas  City,  the  contract  amount- 
ing to  $350,000,  for  building  ihe  Burlington  connection,  together 
with  bridge  abutment  and  retaining  walls.  This  connection 
extends  from  St  Louis  avenue  to  Twenty-fourth  street,  and 
will  enable  trains  arriving  over  the  Hannibal  bridge  to  enter 
the  new  union  station.  The  work  wifl  include  the  excavation  of 
about  200.000  cu.  yds.  of  earth-     (October  27.  p.  861.) 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  let  contracts  to  the  Toledo  Bridge 
&  Crane  Company  for  three  90-ft.  turntables  to  replace  65-ft. 
tables   at   Kansas   City,   Mo.,   Slater,   Mo.,  and   Venice,   III. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  is  preparing  plans  for  a  new  boiler  shop. 
a  machine  shop  60  ft.  x  64  ft.  and  a  hot  water  well. 

MokRELLviLLE,  P.^, — .An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
writes  that  two  ordinances  for  the  elimination  of  Iwo  grade 
crossings  in  Morrellville  and  at  Broad  street  in  Johnstown, 
have  been  submitted  to  the  city  council.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  agrees  to  carry  out  the  following  wnrk:  Build  an 
over-head  bridge  at  Laurel  avenue,  of  steel  or  concrete  construc- 
tion :  a  subway  at  Fairlield  avenue ;  a  pedestrian  subway  at 
Delaware  avenue  and  raise  the  Brownstown  bridge.  The  street 
railway   company   will   pay   part   of   the   cost   of   these   improve- 

New  York  Ciiv. — See  an  article  on  page  956  regarding  the 
contracts  for  New  York  Connecting  Railroad  bridge  work. 

Oakland,  Cal.— A  contract  has  been  given  to  E,  G.  Griggs, 
San  Francisco.  Cal.,  to  build  an  addition  to  the  freight  car  repair 
shop  of  the  Wesiern  Pacific  at  Kirkham  street,  in  Oakland. 
T.  J.   Wyche.   chief  engineer,   San   Francisco.   Cal. 

OROvir.LE.  Cal. — Plans  arc  being  made  by  the  Northern  Elec- 
tric, it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  new  passenger  station  at  Orovillc. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  station  is  $12,000,  A.  D.  Schindler. 
general   manager,   San   Francisco,   Cal.     (May   26.   p.   1225,) 

OssmiKG.  N.  Y.— A  recent  order  of  the  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission.  Second  district,  provides  that  Secor  road 
shall  be  carried  over  the  grade  of  the  railway  on  a  steel  viadnct, 
Main  street  and  Quimby  crossings  are  to  be  closed  and  dis- 
continued, and  at  these  places  overgrade  sleel  foot  bridges,  7  ft. 
wide,  are  to  be  constructed.  Washburn  alley  is  to  be  closed  and 
discontinued  across  the  tracks  of  the  railway  company.  Broad- 
way is  to  be  extended  and  carried  over  the  tracks  by  a  plate 
girder  bridge  with  a  roadway  of  26-fl.  and  4-ft.  concrete  side- 
walk on  the  southerly  side,  and  a  continued  roadway  exten- 
sion on  the  south  end  of  the  Broadway  viaduct  approach  to 
Secor  road  will  be  constructed. 

Pensacola,  Fla.— The  Louisville  &  Nashville  is  contemplating 
building  a  new  passenger  station  at  Pensacola.  Tentative  plans 
are   being  prepared,  but   no   definite   action   has  been   taken. 

Philadelphia,  Pa,— The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that 
the  company  would  proceed  at  once  with  the  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  construction  of  a  modern  grain  elevator  at  Girard  Point. 
Tlie  new  elevatcr  will  be  of  concrete  construction,  and,  including 
the  concrete  grain  bins  attached  to  it,  will  have  a  capacity  of 
1,(XX).(XX)  bushels.  Grain  driers,  with  modern  machinery  for  the 
proper  care  of  grain,  will  also  be  provided. 

Richmond,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific,  it  is  understood,  will 
build  a  terminal  at  Brooks  Island,  which  is  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  city  of  Richmond.  W.  Hood,  chief  engineer,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Cal. 

Rhinelander.  Wis.— The  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  has  let  the  contract  for  building  a  new  passenger  sta- 
tion at  Rhinelander.  The  structure  will  be  of  brick,  one  story 
high,  with  hniestone  trimmings  and  slale  roof,  and  will  cost 
approximately  $25,000.  Bell.  Tyrie  &  Chapman.  Minneapolis, 
are  the  architects. 

Slater,  Mo. — See  Kansas  City.  Mo, 

Venice.  III.— See  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

WiLKiE,  SASK.^The  Canadian  Pacific  is  contemplating  the 
of  a  16-stall  roundhouse  and  machine  shops. 


Bailntai)  Financial  Hews. 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — This  company  has  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  35  per  cent.,  payable  in  stock  of  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Company,  which  will  call  for  payment 
of  about  $10,600,000  of  this  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock.  The 
Lackawanna  Railroad  Company  was  organiied  in  1908  to  build 
a  cut-off  from  Slateford,  Pa.,  to  Port  Morris,  N.  J.,  28  miles. 
This  cut-off  shortens  the  main  line  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  by  12  miles,  the  D.,  L,  &  W.  guaranteeing 
4  per  cent,  dividends  which  call  for  payment  by  the  D,,  L,  &  W. 
of  $425,000. 

Iowa  Central.^ See  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient, — This  company  has  asked 
authority  from  the  Kansas  railway  commission  to  issue  $20.- 
000,(XX)  gold  notes  to  pay  for  general  construction  in  Mexico 
and  southern  Texas.  When  these  notes  are  sold  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  company  will  have  enough  money  to  complete 
its  lines  in  Texas  and  to  complete  the  larger  part  of  the 
lines   in  Mexico. 

MiDDLETOWN,  L'nion  &  Water  Gap. — A  Committee  composed 
of  Garrett  T,  Townsend,  of  Middletown,  N.  Y, ;  Newman 
Erb,  Charles  I.  Henry  and  Ferdinand  V.  Sanford  has  been 
formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  first  mortgage  bond- 
holders. The  interest  due  November  1,  1911,  on  these  bonds 
is  not  paid.  The  road  is  leased  and  operated  by  the  New 
York,   Susquehanna  &   Wesiern. 

Minneapolis  8r  St.  Louis. — Committees  acting  jointly  for  the 
Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central  have  agreed  to 
recommend  the  lease  of  the  Iowa  Central  to  the  Minneapolis 
8f  St.  Louis,  the  M.  &  St.  L.  to  issue  $9J70,200  common  stock, 
$1,917,500  preferred  slock  and  $2,500,000  5  per  cent,  refunding 
and  extension  mortgage  bonds  to  be  exchanged  for  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Iowa  Centra!  subject  only  to  its  funded  and  other 
debt,  and  from  the  bond  sale  $2,300,000  cash  is  to  be  provided 
for  corporate  purposes. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico. — Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.,  Speyer 
&  Co.,  Ladcnburg,  Thalmann  &  Co,  and  Hallgarlen  &  Co..  all 
of  New  York,  have  loaned  to  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
for  one  year  $13,000,000.  A  former  loan  of  $5,000,000  matures 
on  December  1.  The  remainder  of  the  money  will  be  used  for 
improvements,  betterments  and  construction.  The  loan  is  se- 
cured by  bonds  of  the  National  Railways. 

QuANAH.  Acme  &  Pacific, — President  Lazarus  is  quoted  in  the 
St.  Louis  Republic  as  saying:  "We  have  sold  the  bonds  of  this 
company  and  disposed  of  part  of  the  stock.  I  retain  an  interest 
in  the  company  and  will  continue  to  manage  its  affairs. 
,  .  ,  Our  traffic  relations  are  made  somewhat  closer  with 
the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  that  company  will  use  our 
station  and  terminal  at  Quanah.  The  independent  management 
of  Ihe  company  will  remain  as  it  is," 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island. — Suit  has  been  brought  in  the 
district  court  of  Clay  County,  Nebraska,  asking  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  receiver  for  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  and  for 
an  injunction  preventing  the  Union  Pacific  from  directing  the 
expenditure  of  funds  of  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island.  The 
protective  committee  which  brings  the  suit  is  said  to  represent 
about  $1,500,(XX)  first  preferred  slock.  The  complaint  says  that 
(he  surplus  earned  by  the  company  has  been  spent  for  relaying 
118  miles  of  track  with  80-lb.  rail  and  ballasting  it  with  rock, 
which  improvement  of  the  properly  accrues  to  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, which  uses  this  118  miles  as  part  of  its  main  line,  and  to 
the  common  stockholders  to  the  loss  of  the  preferred  stock- 
holders who  were  entitled  to  this  surplus  as  dividends.  The 
Union  Pacific  owns  a  large  majority  of  the  common  stock. 
Judge  Lovelt  is  quoted  as  saying:  "We  are  applying  to  the 
St,  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  the  same  policy  of  management  that 
is  observed  in  the  conduct  of  affairs  of  the  Union  and  Southern 
Pacifies  throughout.  We  are  managing  the  properly  exactly 
as  we  would  if  we  owned  every  share  of  each  class  of  the 
company's  stock.  The  improvements  made  and  being  made 
on  the  property  are  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  Union  Pacific, 
but  lo  enable  the  St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  to  handle  the 
business  which  the  Union  Pacific  has  to  tum.over  to  iLJ' 

Union  Pacific— See  St.  Joseph  &  QrsfUfc^Aai^OOQ  IC 
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NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY'  COMPANY, 
St.  Paul,  Mihhisota, 

September  23,   191t. 
Tb   Iht  Stockkoldirt   of  tlu 

NOITHUH    PacITIC    RAILWAY    CoUrAHV. 

The  foilpwing,  being  the  Fifteenth   Annual   Rep<or(.  ihows  the   remit  of 

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

RiviKOi   FiOK  Increase  or 

TiAKSKMTflTIoB :  1910.  1911.  Decreaie. 

Freight     J48,7S8,?36.25     $«, 332,918, 23  —(5,125,818.02 

Paucnger    21,333.312.84       17,278,812.52    —4,054,500.32 


a  429.28  to  461.45  ti 


PasKnger    revenue   was    117,278,812.52 
Mail  revenue  was  $980,235.82,  a  decir; 


f    $4,054,500.32,    or 


The 


Other 


i  16.80 


—214,854.79 


...  173.763,865.89     $64,068,692.76  —$9,695,173.13 
■on  761,960.30  844,139.13  82.178.83 


Total  opnating  revenue  $74,S25,826.19    (64.912,831.89  —$9,612,994.30 


;    of    way    and 

$10,842,955.20  $8,065,462.47  —$2,777,492.73 

r  of  equipment.       8,992,137.09  7,911.231.46    —1,080,905.63 

niei    1,036,403.62  1,127.233.05            190,823.43 

-      ». .     24.045.197.09       -■  "■ "         


decreaae   of   $163,879.70  or    10.42 
eager  leirenae  waa  $298,585.74,  m 

"  0™  »4l'30?^ll.2?"'i*' 
"Tfe^number^V  pasaengeri  carried  waa  9,262,853,  a  decrease  of  377,141 

'59.276,0^,  a  decrease' of  217,496,014  or  2^27  per  cent. 

The  miles  run  by   revenue  patKilgcr  trains  was   11,380,355,   *   decrease 
.f  1,194,552  or  9.50  per  cent. 

The  rale  per  passenger  per  mile  was  ,02276  and  .02184  last  year. 

OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

The  charges  for  transporution  eipensea  were  $21,601,477.48,  a  decrease 
.f  $2,443,7f9-61   or  10.16  per  cent. 


General     expenses 

1,070,712,33 

1.024,356.05 

$39,729,760.Sl 

16.676.79 

125,183,071.38 
$4,232.14 

— 46,«6.28 

crease  of  $1,080,905,63  or 

12.02  per  cent. 

-J6.2S!,6J4.S2 
-$1,300,45 

Per  mile    (average).... 

$7,977-24 

Toul  number  of  1 
Additions: 

Pacific    type    passenger 

comotives  on  active  list  June  JO.  1910.. 

ue  $28,538,420.86 
$4,950.43 

—$3,355,343.48 
—$718,29 

Odtiidi  0«a*TtOKi: 

Deductions: 

Sleeping,_^.parlor,    obse 

va. 
. .        $602,474.89 

$441,802.83 

-$160,672,06 

Total    net   revenue. 

..  $29,140,895.75 

$25,624,874.21 

— $3,516,021,54 

Tot  I          b 

f       It  J          30     1911 

Taxes  Accauio: 

3.621.999.80 

3.296,797.49 

-325.202,31 

In  addition  to  those  on  t 

e  active  list  there  are  held  for  sale 

Per    mile    (average)... 

628.29 

554.04 

-74,25 

owned 

15.95     $22,328,076.72  —$3,190,819.23 


2.506.474,91 

1,289,252.04 

160.578,51 


46,515.95        Added    during    RksI 


TracHvt          tVetght  Weight 

Ponier.  anDnvtri.  of  Enpnti. 

Numbtr.    ipBunis.)  iPouHdi^  (Poundt.^ 

.,      1,430    43.807  900  197.858,542  250,163.502 

18         585,000         2.646,000  4,293,000 


Rentala    paid,,......,.... 

Div*id?nds'"'on"sto'ck. .'.'.'.'. 

i7:36o!ooo!oo 

17;36o!0OO:O0 

$24,538,942.07 

24,586,239,26 

Net  income  for  (he  year 

$4,936,259,34 

$3,082,266,50  — $ 

,853,992,84 

to  loUl  operating  revenue 

Ratio     of     Uxes     to     total 

operating    revenue    

61.71% 
4-86% 

61.20% 
5.08% 

.51'/^ 
.22',< 

MILEAGE   OPERATED, 

as  follow.: 

Nov.    I,    1910,     Missouri   R 

n"BaM'j"n«io 

°"No"'lh   Dakota,' 

44.276,900     199.985.138     253,791.998 


VeMcrn  Dakota  Railway.  Cannon  Ball  Junction. 
North  Dakota,  to  Mott.  North  Dakota,  con- 
strutlcd    91.35 

ronnell  Northern  Railway,  Connell  to  Adco  and 
fiit/vil|.;    Branch.    Bassclt  Junction    to    Scragc. 


y  Branch  in  Montana 


Freight  levem 
per  cent,   from  i 

4,800.666.026 
of  618,418.339  Ii 


On  June  30, 
eluding  131  sice 
June  30,  1911.  1, 
jointly  w:ih  the 

On   Tune   30,    . 


ITS,  including  130  sleeping  ckra  owned 
net  increase  of  42.     The  numbet  and 

irs  onted'  886  cart  were  not  due   in 

d  by  VjOOQ  II. 
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' 

CapaAty 

1000  Ibi.)    . 

880  eS7 

23,787 

865.700 

216.955 

5,353 

229.655 

816 

43.8 1  e 

1. 542.682 

43.100 

1,534.695 

per    car    35,3  35.6       

NOTE.— Fi«urrs  in   italics   itnou  decreaec. 
Of  the  lotal  number  of  frcishi  can  on  ihs  road  on   Tun*  30.  1911,  only 
1,132  or   2.61   per   ccnl,   »er<r   in   need  of   repairs   coiling    »5.000  or   more 

In  addilion  to  equipment  shown  as  on  hand  June  30,  1911,  the  following 
vill  be  built  at  the  Company's  shops  during  the  cur  rem  year, 
FaiiGKT  TtAiN  Cais. 

Box  ears,  40  tons  capacity 500 

In  accordance  with  Ihe  rules  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commisiion  the 
following  amounW  have  been  chai)ied  10  operating  expenoes  on  account  of 
tslimated  depreeiatiun  of  equipment,  viz.: 

Lotomotives    $784,138,20 

Pitseiifer    can 190,345  25 

Ft<iBbl  C»M 1.100,758.68 

Work  cars 41,742.08 

Floating  equipment 5.0J3.36 

(2.122,027.57 


lineal   feet   of 


*  under  conslruciion  on  operated  lines  1,615  lineal  feet  of 
I-beam  spans;  1.364  lineal  feet  of  iteel  truss  spam;  1,400 
einforced  concrete  tresllc:  one  325'fooi  and  one  200-faDt 
I  and  one  160-fool  bascule  draw  span;  also  one  aleel  higb- 


2,739        429,711 


Total  length  of  li 
to  June  30l£?  1911. 


Hiliville 

ii'^imber 

Coon  Creek 

irSs 

Becker 

s- 

»,r.- 

rident 

Halteroian 

MAINTENANCE  OK  WAY  AND  STRUCTURES, 
d  Structures 
"  Th'e"table"'io'"the' Vei™^"  of 


r»ck^  1 

urntahles.  or  incr 

eased  fj 

leilities  have  be 

mttk  Dakoti 

IJaho. 

Uanlana. 

Wallace 
IVaAhitglo< 

Hoquiam 

During  tbe  year.  156  bridges  were  replaced  and  10  abandon 

Replaeed  by  embankment 35  bridges,    7,764  li 

""     ■       '  '  r  trass,  girder,  I-beam  and  reinforced 

trettle    49  bridges.    3.536  li 

Total    84  bridges,  1 1 ,300  li 


AND  WBAIVU.  (      '       .         .  I 

tie,  t-«{^niefed9bi^Vc0^^^<^JiCkM 
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.  sT^ 

6,010.7S 

150.962.91 
7,900.6* 

BUMCIIII,     LiNI    CUAMGIS.     Gl.UlE    RiVtSIDHS     AND 

One  third  inleresl  in  double  track  line  Vancou- 
ver lo  North  Portland,  including  bridges  over 

thirds  owned  by  Spokane,  Porlland  &  Seattle 

Edgeiey-Missouri  River  line.  Nortli  Dakol 

29.978.29 

Iway. 

lor 

econd 

36,682.83 
286,963.28 

Si.    Cloud    to    Rice's,    Minnesota,    second 

main 

Fbilbrook    lo    Staples.    Minnesota,    second 

main 

1  Lake  Pari 
o  Ci^ndo 


(Credit)    

Bloom  to  Jamestown,  North  Dakota, 

Huntley  ii'Billinp  '  Montana;  *secm 
Billings  to  Lauref  Montana,  second 


Livingston  to  Muir,  Montana,  seco 
Itozeman  to  Logan,  Montana,  seco 

nd  main  Irack 
nd  main  track 

l,6Sl'42 

m!'?"  73"*lo*YTrdiey  TsJ^ka"*' 
YaVdley.  .o'o.-w"  R,'  R.'  &*  Na^; 
7lh   f\yt"fipik^°)l  to^Wns"  W 

nd  main  track 
Washington, 

Co.*  *Cro3si*ng, 

;;;:;:;; 

Marshall    to    Wins,    Washington. 

seeond    main 

second    main 

Tenino   lo   Kalama,   Washington, 

ard  cioiiWe  track   

Kalama  ot  Vancouver,  Washington 

^VeVJd'mli! 

,932.73.',7J 

North  Portland  to   Portland  Cily 

mils,  Oregon, 

.  $295.663 .96 

.  119.982.56 

.  33,880.91 

.  84.612.13 


Water  and  fiief  stalions. . . . 
Dock  and  »harf  proi>etly.. 
Sjinw  and  sand  ferces  and 


711,777,56       373.913,58 
,195.581.23     $462,169,56 


1387.690.35 
207,856,94 

337,864.38 


In  addilion  to  the  above  amount  added 

lo  ihe  co5t  of  the  Northern  Pacific 

Western  Dakota  Railway  Comrany 

Shields  River  Valley  Railway  £ompany 

1.907,041.66 

1,177,246.47 

Kennewick   N'orlhern   Railway  Compan 

Northern   Pacific  Terminal  Company  o 

Oregor-accourtcf      .^^^^^^^_ 

Settlement  of  advances  made  lo  Spokan 
Railway   Company   (and   its  subsidia 

N^°,;XU'hr:e'^^^_^^^^^^^^ 

CAPITAL  STOCK  A 
I.:  $ •48,000,000.00. 


artment  as  provided  in  .Arlicle  Eight,  Sectiai 
Paul  sVorlherii*  Pacific 'Railway 't 


Pacific  Railway  Co.  mortgage  b 
-and   Keceipls.  as  provided  in   5 


,ern  Pacific.Great  Non 


1493,000.00 
134,000.00 


SI'OK.VNi;,   PORTL.AND  &   SEATTLE   R.MLW.W  COMPANY. 
The   results   of  Ihe   operation   of   Ihe   Spokane,   Porlland  &   Seattle   ro 
r>cliiding  the   Astoria   Ik   Columbia   River    R.   R..  merged   March    I,    191 
r  the  years  ending  June  30.  1910  and  1911  were: 


,154,513.10    12,653, Jl 


OREGON  TRUNK  RAILWAY. 

The  work  of  building  the  Oregon  Trunk  Railw.iy  has  continued  during 
the  year,  and  al  this  tbie  the  road  is  graded  lo  Bend,  Oregon.  156  mile! 
from  Fallbridge.  the  poini  on  Ihe  Columtia  River  where  connection  is  made 
with  Ihe  Spokane,  Portland  and  Seattle  Railway,  and  Irack  is  laid  to  Opal 
Cily.  126  miles.  The  bridges  over  Ihe  Columbia  River  at  Fallbridge  and 
over  the  Crooked  River  al  Opal  City  are  nearly  completed,  and  it  is  n.- 
peeled  thai  the  IrPck  will  reach  Bend  prior  lo  November  Isl  next. 


3.004,079.09 


71,6B 

71.68 

M74,867,40 
274,120.09 

*616,079.79 
323,5I2.2S 

$200,747.31 
11.450.00 

1189.297,31 

$292,567.51 

30.403.03 

$262,164.48 
5,239.62 

Jl  91. 239.76 
100,000.00 

$91,239.76 

$267,404.10 
100,000,00 

1167,404,10 

.   $7,998,105,88        "ill 
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ge     d«reiJ 

-iding  Ju 

ne  30lh.   1909.  for 
(30,117,706.98  eo 

mpari 

fd"wi?h"jT9,9' 

avy  con> 

,t.nc.icn  «ork  by 

railrc 

>ad<.  affccied 

i»y  and 

cur«iU*hc    ma-. 

■cmei: 

It    of   agriculti 

ItrlUe  villey  and  adjacent  to' large  bodies  of  very  fine  timber  and™  tia*k"a''nd  bridg"  wo'w'il^'be  fini'lfed' by  Nowmber'lSlh"'  " 

iENERAL. 

,   ,,      .,  ,■,..,.,,.  „  .     —       - ivily  of   1909-1910  in  the  territory  served 

Falls    SJi^on""  '"  "'*"'"'"■  """''■"«  '"""   Medford,  Oregon,  lo  Bulte  by  your  comiiiiny-s  lme<  began  to  decline  in  the  autumn  of   1910  and  the 

'NliTE'**''Ail  of  Ibesc  prope.liea  art  owned,  controlled  and  managed  by  "cartea/    "ansaclions   of   all    kmds    «as    less    Iban    during    the    previous 

the  Spokane,  Ponland  &  Sea.lle  Railway  Company,  the  securities  of  v-hict  "-fbe  grain  crop  in   Norlh  Dakota  and   Minnesota   «as  seriously  damaged 

ate  owned  one-half  by  your  tompany  and  one-half  by  the  t-real  Northern  ,nd  the  crop  in   Washington.  Idaho  and  Oregon  was  less  than  usual. 

Railway  Company.  Freight  earnings  decreased  $5,245,81 8.02;  {i.OOO.OOO  of  this  decrease  was 

due   to  the  smaller  amount  of  grain   handled,   and   11,600,000  lo  the   fact 

NEW    LINES,    DOUBLE    TRACK,    GRADE    REVISIONS    AND    LINE  (700  Joo 'waB'due''lo'T  d«"aM   io"'thr  el?i?inS'"^om 

CHANGES.  moving   from  the  Mississippi  River  and  points  east  thereof  to  Butte,  Spo- 

„  kane.  Seattle,  Tatoma  and  Portland  caused  by  less  conslruclion  and  expan- 

iiiNSESoi*.  ,;„„  „f  g,n,„i  business  facilities:  and  Ihe  same  causes  affected  the  earn- 

JoiJil    Ookd    lo    Rice's,    Stcond    Main    Track.    Lint    and    Cradt    Chanri,  ""S?  "'  "tber  important  towns  and  (ilies. 

/i.,-0  imles.  Earnings  from  operation  of  passenger  trains  decreased  *J.J05,9I8.;0. 

Grading   was  completed   in    1910  and   track   will   be  completed   ready  for  The  absence  during  this  fiscal  year  of  events  like  the  Alaska-Vukon-Pacific 

operation   by   October    ISlh.      Crade   is   reduced   to   0,3   in   either   direction,  Enposilion;  the  opening  of  the  Flalhead,  toeur  d  Alene  and  Spokane  Indian 

dlTlar.ce  0.4J  miles  ai.d  curvature  66'  7',  Reservations,   couple'    -^•'-    -    ' -■    >-'■— ^■■-■-     ■•■---■■.<..■•    — ;- 

Si.    Paul    lo    Mifintafalii    iLint    B),    Frtiglil    Line,    Second    Maix    Track,  crops    and    new    coo 

This  work  is  tiDw  completed  except  a  small  amount  of  bridge  work.     The  Earnings  for  Ihe 

new   track    will   etpnlile    muvemerl    of    business    in,   out    and    through    the  properly  on   passeng 

terminals  at  Si.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  ^^\t^    J"  ■""*  i?"' 

Bl^am  la  J„n,eili«,n.  Second  Hain  Track.  4-99  miles.  i'mp'emen'^s"  merchandise  and"  manufactured  articles. 

Gradmg  was  linished  in  1910  but  on  account  of  lessened  volume  of  bu.i-  the  crops  in  Minnesota  and  Norlh  Dakota  are  much  __.._ 

ness  work  has  been  [mslponed.  Ihan   in    1910  allhough   not   equal   lo   a   good   year;   the  crops   in    Montana 

F.Kgree  lo  U  illDii.  v'-S  '■■'".    , ,  ,      .  ytse   never   heller,  and  there   is  a   marked   development    of  agrictilture   in 

Grading  tor  Ihis  brai.ch  was  finished  in  1910,  but  on  account  of  business  ,he   pan   of  that   slate  Iribulary   to  your  Company^s   lines.      The  crops  in 

outlook  work  of  finishing  line   was  not  begun   until  summer   of  1911.     At  ijaho.  Washington  and  Oregon  are  good.     The  character  of  the  business 

present  time  4J  miles  of  road  are  eompleled  and  the  Ime  will  be  ready  to  handled  by  the  Company  is  clianging  tith  the  growth  of  Ihe  country,  there 

handle  Ihis  year  s  grain  crop  and  take  m  fuel  and  supplies.  being  a   greater   proportion   of   merchandise  and   short   haul   business   than 

M'ssfur,  Ritef  KailuMv,  (.ilandar,  Nsrih  Lme).  ss  miles            i       i,     ji-  formerly.     The  average  haul  of  all  freight  in  1906  was  342  miles,  and  Ihi. 

crop  which  has  turned  out  to  be  better  than  esiwcied.  w™  111.3  "^i";  and  lhfs"^ar '82'mflel"''' '            ""^      passenger 

Operaling    expenses    were    reduced    (6,257,644.82   of    which    $3,768,917.59 

UOHTANA.  wa,  in  labor,  and  $2, 468.727-23  in  material  and  ralKellaneous  charges. 

'''"«^'e.^",Mi;:;.;  '^'"  '"-'■■"  ■•""""■"•^""'^  "^"■'"  *-"'"-'■■"  cJaVNgEI^^Pw^^J^^^S.'^J^^^^ 

«''uo''lry' dnelollflg*   '"^'     '^"*''   ""''  "''"""■*   '"   "■''   '""'   ''   ''"'*  ""^  "f^r terminal  ™'com"eled' B'o^'far«'*i't  cIn'be*ln«rihJ''poinrD?fia^« 

Hu«llty   lo  Billings.  Second   Main   Track,  Line  aid  Grade  Changes,   u.6s  No^'heri^^and 'tht  UniJnTicffic''  "''"  '"  ""  ^''  ^°"^  ^^ompany,  Ihe  Greal 

A»"i'niv  nn  ihl,  will  he  comoleied  this  autumn  "l"  the  Gray'*  Harbor" Couni^  lo  which  Ihe  Union  Pacific  and  Chicago. 

BilUrHopi^ieHsi^if.  1^6  miles                   amum...  Milwaukee  and   Pugei   Sound   roads   have  built  a  joint  line,   arrangemenH 

,o^„o.  venrduptiMt^n'' of    fadNlies, 'and    g^v"'"the'  powing'  dtiU""?   AbirdeeSi 

Tuscor.  Liy  Clwngi    i.Si4  feel.  'Sun^'   the    yMrXe"unio*n    picific'  System    completed    and    nut    into 

Th.s  work  IS  completed.                 .  operation   a  branch  line  of  railroad  Ihrough  the   YakSma   Valley  (mm  the 

Clark  1  Fork  lo  Oieti,  drade  Revision,  j.bi  miles.  Columbia  River  to  North  Yakima 

This  work  will  remove  a  few  small  humps  and  sags  and  reduce  east  bound  o„  _^     i,  g    ,9, ,_  Honorable  Walter  H.   Sanborn.  United  Stales  Circuit 
grade  lo  0.4%.  judge    handed  down  his  decision  in  the   Minnesota  Rale  Cas«,  sustaining 
Cocalallo,  Line  Change.  oJ  milei.                            t  ,    ,      ^       1  1,             .  ,.  the  findings  of  the  Special  Master  in  Chancery.  E>  Judge  Charles  E.  Otis. 
Some  very  bad  curvatures  alo.ig  the  shore,  of  Lake  Cocalalla  are  take..  ^s  a  resuTt  of  this  decision,  on  July  1.  1911,  passenger  rates  in  Minnesol. 
oul  by  'I'ls^'^hange.  ^Work^wdl  be  finished  this  autumn.  ^^^  restored  to  the  three  cent  per  mile  basis,  whicTi  was  Ihe  rate  before 
This  work  is  completeil  and  reduces  curvature  and  improves  line.  act ''of 'the  Legislalure 'of  "Minnesota. '  Alio  00  the  same  day  and  in  obedi- 
ence 10   the   iTecree   of  Judge   Sanborn   classified   merchandise  rales   within 
WASHiKCION.  Minnesota  were  restored  10  the  basis  in  effect  before  Nciember   15.   1906. 
Uilt  Post  73  on   Idaho  Diiiiioi.   (0    Yardlry   near  Spokane.   Second   Mam  when   leduclions  ordered   by  Ihe   Minnesota   Railroad   Commissions  became 
Track,  7-9  milci.  effective. 
Grading  is  all   completed   and  much  of  track  laid.     Contract  for  bridge  On   June  22.    1911.  the   Inlerstate  Commerce  Commission   announced  de- 
over  Spobane  Kiver  has  been  lei  and   work  should   be  finished  this  fiscal  cisions  in  csi>es  involving  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  of  the  commerce 
V-:.-  law  as  applied  to   Pacific  raWs  compared  with  rales  to  Spokane  and  other 
Minor  Grnde  Rci-i'ions.  J.9J  miVcj.^    _             ..  ,     ,      .  iwin'»  intermediate  Missouri  River  and  Ihe  coast.  This  order  di reels _iadical 

isl  thereof  and 


- ,-  — --    — -    --  completed   during  this  fiscal  year.       changes  and  reductions  in  the  basis  of  freight  rales  between 

grades  will  be  reduced  to  0.4  in  each  direction.  River     -^     ■■  --— -"- '  --'   --'—  '-   " '-•- 

This  track  is  now  in  operation.         '  The 'reporr'of  the  "ComptroJ 

Poii.l  DeSance  Line  belncen  Tacpma  and  Tenino.  of  Ihe  Comjany. 

These  negotiations  have  been  completed  and  it   is  eipecied  10  begin  work 
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nl  Corporal 
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Vou  SI,  No.  19- 


Premium  on  funded  debt  purchased  and  cancelled 

Settlement  account  of  wreck  in  1WI4 

Adjusimenl    a(    rental    wibt    Astoria    &    Columbia    Rive: 
R.  R.  Co 


tl07,Z43.51 

Balanci  lo  credit  June  JO 
Baunci    of    Income    for 

12.448.M 

;a,074^26i!8s 

Inteteil  on  advances  lo  S 
Co.  from  September  22, 

Sinking  fund  paid  Trustee 
pany  Mortgage  Etom  Se 

Unclaimed  wageE— 3  year 

Profit  on  operating  proper 

$78,284,974.51 

.  as  per  annual  report...     $71,166,410.53 

ending    June    30,    1911, 

; 3,082,266.50 

:,  Portland  A  Seattle  Ry. 

D  June  30.  1910 3,679,549.06 

cm  Pacific  Terminal  Com- 

r  1,  1B96,  to  June  30,  1910  323,714.76 


NORTHERN    PACIFIC 


n  Pacific  Esti 

HI  8,388,493.45 
37,295,670.07 


oad  (less  Und  Depart- 
ment net  proceeds)..     $40,995,699.48 

quinment    11,208.859.42 

and    Department    cur- 


.  $248,000,000.00 


MORTGAGE,  BONDED  AND  SECURED  DEBT: 

Mortgage  Bonds  (page  28> $190,325,500.00 

Collateral   Trust   Bonds 


215,227,000.00 
107.613,500,00 


107.613.500.00 


SECURITIES; 


-  $401,802,86076 


$107,613,500  Block  of 
Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  Com- 
pany  pledged  lo  secure 
payment  of  $215,227,000 

and  tbe  Great  Northern 
Company  to  pay  for  said 

Other  pledged  securities.  - 


$110,257,257.87 
49,734,924.46 


OTHER  INVESTMENTS: 


i9,992,lS2.33 
26,529.957.78 


Securities     issued    or    assumed— 

eld    in 

Marketable    securities    (other    than 

those 

Traffic  and  car  service  balances  due  from 

Net   balanceTdue    from   agents  and   con- 

ACCRUED  INCOME  NOT  DUE: 
DEFERRED  DEBIT  ITEMS: 


53,317.13 
990,122.28 
660.465.03 


$103,825.25 


53,423.469.32 
822.39i.02 


$545,939,000.00 

WORKING  LIABILITIES: 

Traffic  and  car  service  balances  due  olh 

$885,996.27 
3,669,737.19 
6,598,474.25 

1,131,909-50 

Other  worliipg  liabilities    

I2.SSS.32I.74 

ACCRUED  LIABILITIES  NOtiDtTE: 

!       $4,850,891-13 
1.825,013.05 

Taies  accrued  {partly  etiimated) 

6.675.904.18 

DEFERRED  CREDIT  ITEMS: 

APPROPRIATED  SURPLUS; 

«  Fund) 

5,397,116.90 

$648,795,056.26 
MORTGAGE  DEBT  JUNE  30,  1911. 


INTEREST. 


'uluth  R.  R.  Rrst 


;o.  St.  PaulDu      .    . 
ASSUMED, 
icilic  Ry.  mortgage. 


age $107,028,500. 

Igage 60.000,000. 

Division  moiigage.  8.080.""" 

, 7,887.000. 


St.  Paul  &  Duluth  R.  H.  tirsi  consolidated  moitgage 

Si.   Paul  &  Duluth  R.  R.,  Taylor's  Falls  &  Lake  Superic 

St.  Paul*  Duluth  R.'R.yb'ulutii' Short  Line' mo^agage.'!.'.' 
Washington  i  Columbia  River  Ry-  first  mortgage 


Jan..  April,  July,  Oct.. 
Feb..  May,  Aug..  Nov.. 


473.S90. 
50,000. 
100.000. 


ij[;ib^tepl 
Jan.,  July    . 


.  $190,325,500.00 

.:    Prior  Lien  Bonds    1 


7,760,ai)Oi     Wuhiruton 

yLiOOgrc 


Lien    Bonds    %J,7a),QS)0:     Wuhirpon   ft    ColunOna 
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ems  a  long  step  from  the  activities  of  the  early  settlers 
Uie  West  ,ni  offering  every  inducement  to  railways  to 
build  into  their  territory,  ito  the.  efforts  now  being  made  by  the 
railways  to  induce  immigration  into  their  territories,  as  typified 
by  the  land  and  industrial  show  which  has  just  been  held  at 
New  York.  The  show  itself  was  in  some  respects  like  a  great 
county  fair,  at  which  the  pick  of  agricultural  products  fro^.  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  are  exhibited.  Maine  vied  with 
Washington  and  Colorado  in  its  display  of  potatoes.  The  apples 
of  New  York  state  were  displayed  across  the  aisle  from  the 
apples  from  Oregon.  The  opportunities  and  the  agricultural 
possibilities  of  nearly  every  section  of  the  country  were  "to  ad- 
vantage dressed."  The  broader  meaning,  however,  of  this  great 
exhibit  is  the  emphasis  that  it  gives  to  the  efforts  that  are  being 
made  by  the  railways  of  the  entire  country  to  develop  an  interest' 
in  agriculture  along  their  lines;  to  introduce  better  methods  of 
fanning;  and  to  help  in  the  work  of  taking  the  immigrant  out 
of  the  congested,  unhealthy  city  and  distributing  him  where  he 
can  do  most  good.  Western  roads,  and  especially  land  grant 
roads,  were  the  original  movers  in  this  work.  The  eastern  roads 
have  followed  suit ;  and  now,  as  well  illustrated  by  the  land 
show,  railways  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  making  the  in- 
dustrial development  of  their  territory  a  regular  department  of 
railroading.  One  of  the  companies  which  most  recently  entered 
this  field  is  the  New  Haven,  the  work  of  whose  industrial  bureau 
is  described  in  another  column.  Not  only  do  the  exhibits  appeal  to 
the  desire  of  people  to  earn  a  substantial  livelihood  from  farming, 
but  they  appeal  to  the  imagination  as  well.  The  Great  Northern, 
the  Northern  Pacific,  the  St.  Paul  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  all 
exhibit,  beside  products  of  the  soil,  pictures  of  the  scenery  in 
the  territories  in  which  they  invite  the  home  builder  to  settle. 
The  exhibit  indicates  how  closely  the  railways  have  co-operated  , 
with  the  government's  department  of  agriculture  in  the  movement 
to  improve  farming  methods.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  if 
we  may  draw  general  conclusions  from  a  limited  number  of 
observations,  how  closely  home  to  the  farmer  the  railway  com- 
pany is  able  to  get.  The  same  farmer  who  throws  away,  without 
a  second  glance,  a  publication  of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
will  often  drive  ten  miles  to  see  a  demonstration  train  showing 
the  best  breeds  of  cattle  or  the  best  methods  for  fertiliiation, 

■\W1LLIAM  E.  HARMON  gave  a  lecture  last  week  at  Coliim- 
''  bia  University,  in  which  he  outlined  a  scheme  of  bringing 
labor  and  capital  together  by  which  "without  destruction"  he 
could  "harmonize  interests,  neutralize  antagonisms,  and  make 
the  lion  of  industrialism  and  the  lamb  of  organized  capital  pull 
the  plow  in  double  harness  if  the  lion  of  labor  does  most  of 
the  work."  He  said  that  in  brief  his  plan  was  to  make  the 
wage  earner  a  capitalist  and  the  capitalist,  to  a  certain  degree, 
his  representative,  pointing  out  that  the  president  of  the  United 
States  is  the  servant  of  all  its  citizens,  and  that  the  president 
of  the  United  Steel  Corporation  is  the  representative  of  only 
110,000  stockholders;  the  gross  income  of  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  and  the  United  States  government  being  nearly 
equal,  Mr.  Harmon's  idea  is  to  form  an  American  Mutual  In- 
vestment Association  which  should  sell  securities  to  small  in- 
vestors, but,  particularly,  it  should  sell  fractional  interests  in 
blocks  of  securities  rather  than  specific  securities.  He  illus- 
trates this  by  assuming  the  selling  capacity  of  the  association  in 
1912  to  be  $50,000,000.  which  would  be  made  up  of  contracts 
running  an  average  of,  say,  five  years.  At  the  end  of  1912  these 
contracts  would  all  be  combined  under  the  head  "consolidated 
syndicate"  of  1912,  and  thereafter,  as  this  money  is  received  at 
the  rate  of  something  less  than  $10,000,000  a  year,  it  would  be 
invested  in  such  securities  as  appealed  to  the  trustees.  The  ob- 
ject of  Mr.  Harmon's  plan  is  both  to  give  the  wage  earner  a 
more  proBtable  form  of  investment  than  he  now  has,  and  to 
bring  him  so  closely  in  touch  with  large  corporate  affairs  that 
he  would  more  fully  sympathize  with  and  understand  the  aims  of 
large  corporations  and  would  also  be  a  power  in  the  management 
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of  these  corporations.  In  these  two  latter  objects  it  would  seem 
that  Mr.  Harmon's  plan  on  the  face  of  it  fails.  The  wage  earner 
who  simply  owned  certificates  of  participation  in  a  syndicate 
which  owned  stocks  and  bonds  of  railway  and  other  corpo- 
rations would  he  no  nearer  to  the  corporations  themselves  than 
is  the  depositor  in  a  savings  hank  at  present.  It  would  be  left 
to  the  trustees  to  decide  what  securities  of  what  corporations 
to  buy.  The  president  of  a  corporation  desiring  to  sell  its  se- 
curities to  the  Investment  Association  would  have  to  appeal  not 
to  the  general  public,  but  to  the  trustees,  and  if  he  represented 
any  interest,  through  the  purchase  of  securities  by  the  Invest- 
ment Association,  he  would  represent  the  interesis  of  the  trus- 
tees. This  would  be  little,  if  any,  different  from  the  situation 
of  the  officer  of  a  corporation  which  sold  its  securities  largely  to 
a  hfe  insurance  company,  and  who  represenled  the  interest  of 
those  in  control  of  the  life  insurance  company,  not  of  the  hold- 
ers of  life 


'X'HE  Special  Coramitlee  on  Relation  of  Railway  Operation  to 
*■  Legislation  has  issued  a  report  which  we  publish  in  another 
column,  giving  estimates  of  the  cost  of  installing  and  maintaining 
autcmalic  block  signals  on  alt  the  railway  mileage  of  the  country 
net  now  protected  by  such  signals,  and  also  of  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling non-automatic  signals  on  all  the  mileage  not  now  pro- 
tected by  any  scheme  of  signaling.  Its  figures,  which  are  based 
on  the  experience  of  railways  that  already  have  installed  signals, 
indicate  that  to  equip  with  automatic  signals  all  the  mileage  not 
now  so  protected  would  cost  $286,492,976,  and  that  it  would  cost 
$73,?5),0)2  per  year  to  maintain  the  additional  signals,  provide 
against  their  depreciation  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,  per  year  and 
pay  5  per  cent,  on  the  investment — which,  of  course,  is  as  essen- 
tial a  part  of  the  cost  as  either  maintenance  or  depreciation.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  equipping  with  non-automatic  signals 
the  mileage  not  now  so  equipped  would  be  $58,721,600.  The  auto- 
matic signals  already  in  use  have  been  installed  on  lines  of 
relatively  heavy  traffic,  and  on  such  lines  installations  cost  more 
than  where  traffic  is  lighter.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  estimate  of  the  cost  of  equipping  the  rest  of  the  country's 
mileage  with  automatic  signals  is  too  high.  However,  even  if 
'  the  cost  of  installing  automatic  signals  everywhere  would  be 
only  $1,000  a  mile,  it  would  be  heavy — too  heavy,  in  fact,  to  be 
justifiable.  On  many  lines  signals  whose  installation  would 
involve  a  smaller  initial  cost  would  meet  every  need.  If  the 
committee's  estimate  as  to  the  cost  of  automatic  signals  probably 
is  too  high,  its  estimate  of  the  cost  of  non-automatic  signals  cer- 
tainly is,  as  the  bulletin  indicates,  too  low,  if  under  this  heading 
are  to  be  included  only  the  better  class  of  non-automatic  systems. 
Probably  it  would  cost  nearer  $500  a  mile  than  $350— the  figure 
given  by  the  committee  to  provide  controlled  manual  signals  that 
will  both  facilitate  and  protect  the  handling  of  traffic.  The  com- 
mittee gives  no  figures  regarding  the  probable  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  non-automatic  signals,  but  it  is  well  known 
that,  owing  to  the  much  larger  number  of  men  that  must  be 
emplcyed,  the  cost  of  operating  them  is  much  greater  than  the 
cost  of  operating  automatic  blocks.  The  committee's  statistics 
arc,  net  an  argument  against  the  installation  of  block  signals.  The 
accident  record  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is  a  con- 
clusive argument  in  favor  of  a  rapid  increase  in  them.  They  are 
not  even  an  argument  against  legislation  to  secure  the  installation 
of  signals.  They  are,  however,  a  most  conclusive  argument 
against  legislation  in  whose  enactment  consideration  is  not  given 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  presented  is  one  of  finance  as  well 
as  of  safely.  The  federal  government  undoubtedly  has  the  power 
and  the  ri^ht  to  so  regulate  railways  as  to  increase  safely.  But 
it  has  no  right,  and  probably  it  has  not  the  power,  to  so  regulale 
them  without  regard  to  the  fact  (hat  improvements  to  increase 
safety  cost  money  and  lots  of  it,  and  that  directly  or  indirectly 
the  necessary  money  must  come  out  of  earnings.  The  statistics 
compiled  by  tlie  committee,  being  based  on  actual  past  experience, 
reflect  the  financial  phase  of  the  situation  to  be  dealt  with  more 


accurately  than  any  that  heretofore  have  been  available,  am 
should  receive  due  consideration  from  Congress  when  the  subjcc 
of  legislation  to  promote  safety  shall  come  before  that  body  thi! 

'T'HAT  the  Commerce  Court  refused  to  enjoin  the  Interstate 
*  Commerce  Commission  from  enforcing  its  order  pre- 
scribing a  large  number  of  reasonable  maximum  rates  to  Sail 
Lake  City,  and  at  the  same  time  did  temporarily  enjoin  the 
commission  from  enforcing  its  order  requiring  the  railways  to 
fix  and  maintain  certain  percentage  relationships  between  their 
rates  to  the  Pacific  coast  and  to  inter-mountain  points,  is  prob- 
ably significant.  It  seems  to  indicate  that  the  court  does  not  ac- 
cept the  commission's  view  that,  under  the  law  as  amended  by 
the  Mann-Elkins  act,  it  can  compel  the  railways  to  base  their 
rates  to  intermediate  points  on  their  rates  to  more  distant  points, 
when,  as  in  these  Pacific  coast  cases,  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
and  is  conceded  by  the  commission  that  the  rates  to  the  more 
distant  points  are  controlled  by  water  competition.  The  ques- 
tion involved  is  one  of  law.  The  commission  has  recognized 
that  in  the  administration  of  the  amended  long  and  short  haul 
clause  it  must  be  guided  by  other  provisions  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act.  which  require  its  orders  to  be  reasonable.  The 
commission  tielieves  it  is  reasonable  to  require  that  the  rates 
from  eastern  points  of  origin  to  intermediate  points  shall  not 
be  made  more  than  certain  percentages  higher  than  those  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  roads  contend  that  this  is  not  reason- 
able, because  it  would  make  it  necessary,  with  every  increase  of 
water  competition  which  pulled  down  rates  to  the  coast,  for 
them  proportionately  lo  reduce  their  rates  to  intermediate  com- 
munities. The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
original  interstate  commerce  act  indicate  very  strongly  that  it 
believes  that  any  order  requiring  rates  to  intermediate  points 
to  be  baaed  on  rates  made  to  more  distant  points  to  meet  water 
competition  is  inherently  unreasonable,  and  the  Commerce  Court 
unquestionably  will  give  great  consideration  to  these  decisions 
before  it  renders  its  final  decision  in  the  pending  cases.  Regard- 
less of  which  way  it  decides,  the  litigation  will  be  carried  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  Com- 
merce Court  has  interfered  with  orders  of  the  commission.  It 
has  entirely  reversed  it  in  several  important  cases.  If  because 
of  this  the  public  should  be  disposed  to  think  that  (he  court  is 
applying  the  brake  to  the  commission  a  little  too  hard,  it  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  commission  itself  is  not  a  court,  but  an  ad- 
ministrative body;  that  administrative  bodies  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  are  apt  to  want  to  exercise  more  power  than  they 
possess,  and  are,  therefore  apt  to  conclude  that  they  possess  all 
the  power  they  wish  to  exercise;  and  that  it  is  as  much  the  duty 
of  the  courts  to  define  the  authority  of  such  bodies  and  keep 
them  within  proper  limits  as  lo  give  full  effect  to  those  of  their 
orders  which  the  courts  shall  find  the  law  has  authorized  to  be 

TTHERE  is  an  interesting,  and  perhaps  significant,  statement 
in  the  syllabus  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
report  in  the  case  of  T.  M.  Sinclair  &  Co.  v,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  et  al.  This  statement  is  that,  "The  commission  is 
without  power  to  order  an  increase  in  any  rate."  For  some 
reason,  neither  this  statement  nor  its  equivalent  appears  in  the 
opinion  proper;  and,  of  course,  a  statement  in  a  syllabus  which 
does  not  appear  in  the  accompanying  opinion  has  no  weight  as  a 
precedent,  hut  it  may  be  that  this  expresses  the  commission's 
view  of  its  powers.  In  its  report  "In  the  Matter  of  the  Request 
for  Suspension  of  Reduced  Rates  on  Packing  House  Products 
and  Fresh  Meats  from  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  to  Mississippi  River 
Crossings  and  Points  East  Thereof,"  the  commission  held  that 
it  "has  the  power  to  suspend  reductions  in  rates  in  any  case 
where  such  suspension  will  operate  to  prevent  unfair  discrimi- 
nation." This  finding,  wh»n  made,  was  accepted  by  some  as 
committing  the  commission  lo  the  view  that  it  has  the  authority 
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where  discrimination  is  involved  to  prevent  a  reduction  or  to 
compel  an  advance.  As  we  pointed  out  then,  however,  the  Hep- 
burn act  gave  the  commission  only  the  authority,  when  it  found 
a  rale  unreasonable  or  unduly  discriminatory,  to  fix  a  reasonable 
maximum  rate,  and  the  Mann-Elkins  act  gives  it  only  the  power 
after  it  has  suspended  a  proposed  change  in  rates  "to  make  such 
order  in  reference  to  such  rales  as  would  be  proper  in  a  pro- 
ceeding inilialed  after  the  rate  had  become  effective."  Ob- 
viously, therefore,  the  commission  cannot  issue  a  final  order 
prohibiting  a  proposed  reduction  in  a  rate  unless  it  can  order  an 
advance  in  it  after  it  has  gone  into  effect;  and,  as  after  it  has 
gone  into  effect  the  commission  can  fix  only  a  reasonable  maxi- 
mum rate,  it  seems  to  follow  that  it  cannot  either  issue  a  final 
order  to  raise  a  rate  already  in  effect  or  to  prevent  a  reduction. 
The  Mann-Elkins  act  does  authorize  the  commission  to  suspend 
"any  new  individual  or  joint  rate  pending  investigation  of  its 
reasonableness,"  and  perhaps  all  tde  commission  meant  by  its 
statement  in  the  Fort  Worth  case  was  that,  while  il  cannot  make 
a  final  order  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  rates  or  compel  an  ad- 
vance, it  can  suspend  either  an  advance  or  a  reduction  pending  in- 
vestigation. This  subject  is  of  interest  and  importance  because, 
if  the  commission  can  under  existing  law  order  either  a  reduc- 
tion or  an  advance,  it  can  in  any  case  equitably  remedy  unfair 
discriminations;  while  if  it  can  only  order  rates  reduced,  or 
prevent  their  advance,  it  can  equitably  correct  and  prevent  dis- 
criminations only  in  the  comparatively  tew  cases  where  one  or 
more  of  a  number  of  existing  or  proposed  related  rates  is  found 
unreasonably  high.  It  seems  most  probable  that  if  the  question 
were  presented  to  them,  the  courts  would  hold  the  commission 
cannot  now  raise  any  rate  or  prevent  its  reduction.  The  quo- 
tation we  have  made  from  the  Sinclair  case  indicates,  as  already 
has  been  said,  that  this  is  the  commission's  own  view.  In  these 
circumstances  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  get  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  specifically  empowering  and  requiring  the  com- 
mission to  raise  rates  or  prevent  their  reduction  when  it  thinks 
that  this  is  the  equitable  way  to  correct  or  prevent  an  unfair 
discrimination.  Such  an  attempt  would  be  supported  by  every 
man  who  really  believes  in  giving  the  railways  a  "square  deal." 

STEEL    POSTAL    CAR     DESIGN. 

•T^HE  recent  conference  of  a  committee  of  railway  mechanical 
^  and  mail  traffic  officers  with  a  committee  representing  the 
post  office  department,  regarding  the  construction  of  steel  postal 
cars,  is  the  beginning  of  a  work  which  will  have  an  important 
and  far  reaching  inHuence,  not  only  on  the  future  design  of 
postal  cars,  but  on  thai  of  sieel  passenger  ears  in  general.  The 
postal  car  embodies  nearly  all  the  essential  elements  of  con- 
struction which  are  found  in  passenger  cars,  except  the  inside 
finish,  and  the  discussions  and  decisions  relating  to  those  es- 
sential elements  must  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  design  of  all 
steel  passenger  cars. 

The  work  has  begun  under  favorable  conditions  with  an  in- 
telligent outline  by  the  post  office  department,  covering  very  fully 
and  in  detail  the  questions  of  construction  and  equipment  which 
it  is  desired  to  settle  and  the  standards  to  be  adopted,  while  the 
railways  are  represented  by  a  committee  of  men  who  have  had 
large  experience  in  steel  car  design  and  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  roads  using  the  various  types  of  modern  passenger  car 
undertrames.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  to  be  derived  from  these 
conferences  is  that  the  relative  merits  of  the  different  types  of 
steel  underframes  for  passenger  cars  must  come  under  review 
in  serious  discussion,  which  will  not  be  merely  academic,  but 
must  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some  type  of  construction.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  it  will  result  in  some  important  improvements  over 
existing  plans.  The  ejchihition  of  these  various  plans,  and  tests 
of  their  comparative  resistance  when  submitted  to  competent 
engineering  analysis,  must  show  a  wide  diversity;  some  of  them 
will  be  found  manifestly  too  weak,  while  others  may  be  found 
unnecessarily  strong  and  heavy. 

As    the    federal    government    is    restricting    railway    earnings. 


not  only  from  freight  traffic,  but  also  from  mail  traffic,  it  cannot 
consistently  require  that  any  more  dead  weight  shall  he  carried 
than  is  reasonably  necessary  tor  safety.  The  relation  of  weight 
to  strength  and  stiffness  in  passenger  train  car  construction 
must,  therefore,  receive  rigid  analysis.  The  impact  due  to  heavy 
steel  cars  and  large  locomotives  in  collision  is  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  ends  of  the  strongest  steel  cars  which  have  been  built, 
as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  new  steel  Pull- 
man cars,  and  the  tendency  is  lo  add  to  the  strength  and  increase 
the  weight  ot  the  end  platform  and  vestibule  construction,  thiis 
adding  to  the  overhanging  load  and  increasing  the  tractive  re- 
sistance of  trains  which  are  already  too  heavy  tor  one  very 
large  locomotive  to  haul  on  ordinary  schedules.  There  is 
scarcely  any  limit  to  which  this  tendency  may  be  carried.  It 
might  be  continued  until  we  had  passenger  cars  made  of  solid 
nickel  steel  oil  tempered  and  sfrong  enough  to  resist  the  impact 
of  a  shell  from  a  13  in.  gun.  By  following  the  ordinary  methods, 
and  adding  weight  whenever  lack  ot  resistance  is  indicated  by  the 
result  of  collisions  we  might  reach  a  point  in  the  extravagant 
demand  for  safety  where  a  70  ft.  car  will  weigh  100  tons.  Four 
such  cars  would  be  the  maximum  that  the  most  powerful  steam 
locomotive  could  pull. 

No  other  country  has  found  it  necessary  to  provide  the  margin 
of  safety  now  found  in  the  ordinary  design  of  American  steel  pas- 
senger cars.  The  best  foreign  cars  are  very  light,  few  of  them 
weighing  over  40  tons,  and  many  of  them,  judged  by  American 
standards,  being  too  weak  for  the  fast  schedules  and  heavy 
passenger  traffic  on  European  railways.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  car  bodies  when  any 
extraordinary  derailment  or  collision  occurs  on  a  European  road. 
Here,  then,  we  have  two  extremes,  and  American  practice  hav- 
ing already  raised  the  weights  of  passenger  equipment  unreason- 
ably, it  should  not  be  necessary  to  increase  it  further  to  meet 
imaginary  requirements  which  may  be  brought  out  by  the  con- 
ferences ot  the  railv^ay  experts  with  the  postal  authorities. 

The  action  of  very  rigid,  continuous,  longitudinal  members  in 
an  underframe  in  violent  collisions  has  been  such  as  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  not  the  most  desirable  type  of  construction. 
Neither  is  the  concentration  of  a  rigid  mass  at  the  ends  of  the 
car  now  regarded  as  the  best  form  of  constrtiction  to  safeguard 
the  train  as  a  whole,  tor  in  each  case  there  is  not  sufficient  move- 
ment of  the  mass  to  dissipate  the  energy  ot  the  blow,  as  it 
passes  through  the  train,  lo  a  point  where  the  underframe  may 
not  rise  above  that  of  another  car  and  shear  off  the  super- 
structure. A  yielding  resistance  in  each  car  will  gradually  cush- 
ion the  blow  and  the  total  damage  will  be  less,  while  the  safety 
of  the  passenger  has  equivalent  or  greater  protection. 

The  use  ot  block  signals  is  extending  so  rapidly  that  the 
danger  from  collisions  is  not  such  as  lo  warrant  the  use  of 
extra  heavy  cars  to  safeguard  in  case  of  an  occasional  casualty, 
but  the  risk  of  derailment  is  one  which  cannot  be  so  easily 
guarded  against,  as  it  is  often  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
engineman  in  not  reducing  speed  at  turnouts  and  on  curves. 
The  lateral  strength  of  the  superstructure  of  the  cars,  and  the 
stiffness  of  the  sides  and  the  roof,  are,  therefore,  phases  of  the 
subject  which  should  receive  more  attention,  as  longitudinal 
strength  and  stiffness  have  heretofore  been  regarded  as  para- 
movmt  and,  naturally,  have  been  most  liberally  provided  for. 
Stronger  side  construction  would  naturally  take  advantage  of  the 
use  ot  the  whole  depth  from  the  window  sill  to  the  side  sill 
for  a  deep  girder  to  carry  the  principal  portion  of  the  load,  and 
this  would  reduce  the  size  and  weight  of  the  center  sills  and 
provide  the  more  flexible  construction  needed.  Because  of  the 
side  doors,  the  full  benefit  of  this  type  of  side  frame  cannot  be 
realized  in  postal  cars,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the 
door  sill  and  carry  the  side  girder  below  the  normal  line  ot  the 
car  side.  The  new  design  for  postal  cars  may,  therefore,  differ 
from  existing  types,  hut  sufficient  experience  has  been  obtained 
from  those  types  to  furnish  ample  suggestions  for  the  new  type. 
The  aim  should  be  to  develop  a  design  which  will  furnish  max!- 
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muiD  strength  and  stiffness  for  a  given  weight;  and  there  should 
be. strong  insistence  that  present  weights  shall  not  be  exceeded. 
The  future  work  of  the  postal  car  committee  will  t>t  followed 
with  unusual  interest,  as  it  will  virtually  establish  standards 
for  the  framework  of  passenger  equipment  in  general,  as  weli  as 
for  many  construction  details  and  materials. 

In  the  above  we  have  principally  considered  the  excessive 
weight  of  American  passenger  cars;  and  if  the  committee  will 
use  its  influence  in  checking  the  continual  increase  in  the  weight 
of  steel  cars,  its  work,  for  this  reason  alone,  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit  to  the  railways  and  the  public. 

MISSOURI      PACIFIC. 

IN  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  the  Missouri  Pacific  and 
*  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  together  operated 
7,235  miles.  The  Missouri  Pacific  increased  its  funded  debt  out- 
standing by  $19,760,000,  and  the  Iron  MounUin  by  $12,^0,000, 


troubles  were  due  to  mistaken  financial  policies,  to  mistakeii 
policies  of  upkeqi  and  to  absentee  landlordism.  The  first  annual 
report  made  by  Mr.  Bash  strongly  tends  to  confirm  at  least  that 
part  of  the  opinion  which  has  to  do  with  the  troubles  of  the 
company  in  the  past.  While  the  very  interesting  question  as  to 
how  completely  President  Bush  has  been  given  unlimited  power 
in  the  management  of  the  property  can  only  be  answered  in  the 
future,  there  has  been  nothing  made  public  during  the  year  that 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  his  authority  had  been  given 
with  any  string  attached. 

The  deficit  of  over  $5,000,000  is  directly  accounted  for  by  an 
of  $5,780,000  in  expenses;  and  the  facts  that  expenses  of 
of  way  and  structures  increased  by  $984/)00,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  equipment  by  $596,000,  are  pretty 
surely  a  sign  of  more  healthy  management  An  increase  of  $3- 
855,000  in  transportation  expenses,  with  a  decrease  in  ton  mileage 
carried,  although  with  an  increase  in  passenger  mileage,  needs 


The   Miuouri   Pacific 

a  total  of  $32,650,000.  The  Missouri  Pacific  paid  off  $4,680,000 
floating  debt,  the  Iron  Mountain  reduced  its  floating  debt  by 
$6,690,000,  and  the  two  roads  together  spent  $8,240,000  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments  to  property.  With  operating  revenues  only 
a  little  less  in  1911  than  in  1910,  the  combined  income  account  of 
the  two  companies  shows  a  deficit,  after  the  payment  of  fixed 
charges  and  rentals,  of  $5,230;00O  in  1911,  as  against  a  surplus 
of  $2,760,000  in  1910.  This,  in  outline,  is  the  story  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  since  President  Bush  was  put  in  charge  of  the  property. 
The  bookkeeping  in  its  indication  of  the  completeness  of  the 
diange  in  policy  of  the  management  is  almost  dramatic  and  prop- 
erly so.  It  is  better  to  over  emphasize  the  problems  that  will 
have  to  be  met  with  in  putting  the  company  in  a  sound  condi- 
tion, rather  than  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  seriousness  of 
these  probh 

At  the  time  at  which  George  Gould  resigned  as  president  to 
become  chairman  of  the  board  we  discussed  at  some  length  in 
these  columns  the  possibilities  of  development  of  the  Missouri 
Pacific  system  (by  which  we  mean,  throughout  these  comments, 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  and  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
&  Southern  Railway),  and  at  that  time  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  geographical  position  of  the  property,  its  terminal  fa- 
cililies  and  its  traffic  possibilities  entitled  it  to  rank,  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  railway  man  and  from  that  of  an  investor, 
very  much  higher  than  it  now  ranks;  in  other  words,  that  its 


further  explanation.  Of  course,  an  obvious  enough  ex- 
planation for  part  of  this  increase  is  the  higher  cost  of  labor  and 
of  fuel.  Another  explanation  is  that  betterment  of  railway  prop- 
erty made  under  traffic  is  likely  to  temporarily  increase  trans- 
portation costs.  Certain  increases,  such  as  an  increase  from 
$445,000  to  $989,000  for  loss  and  damage  to  freight,  and  from 
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$265,000  to  $903X)QO  (or  injtmes  to  persons,  are  tetnporary  and 
are  quite  possibly  cauied  in  good  part  by  a  new  policy  of  settling 
these  claims  more  promptly. 

The  mileage  figures  are  not  very  full  in  the  Missouri  Pacific 
report,  and  especially,  it  may  be  mentioned,  figures  relating  to 
locomotive  mileage  arc  for  some  reason  omitted. 

The  total  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  one  mile  amounted 
to  4,392.000,000  in  19U,  a  decrease  of  6.5  per  cent,  from  1910; 
the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  one  mile  amounted  to 
488.000,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  6.2  per  cent,  over  the  year 
before.  The  passenger  train  mileage  last  year  was  11,540X100, 
an  increase  of  5.3  per  cent  over  the  year  before,  and  the  mileage 
of  freight  trains  was  14,420,000,  a  decrease  of  5.6  per  cenL  from 
the  year  before.  The  percentage  of  loaded  car  mileage  to  total 
car  mileage  was  71.5  in  1911  and  71.0  in  1910.  The  average  train 
load  of  revenue  freight  in  1911  was  291  tons,  or  about  three  tons 
less  than  in  1910.  There  was  7  per  cent,  more  company  freight, 
however,  in  the  train  load,  due  probably  to  the  betterment  work 
that  is  being  carried  on.  The  Missouri  Pacific  gets  a  long 
average  haul,  although  this  haul  was  less  by  3.2  mites  in  1911 
than  in  1910.  In  1911  the  average  was  225  miles.  The  average 
receipts  per  ton  per  mile  last  year  were  8.5  mills,  and  per  pas- 
senger per  mile,  2.2  cents. 

Of  the  total  19,490,000  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried  last 
year,  22.1  per  cent,  was  furnished  by  products  of  forests,  19.9 
per  cent,  by  manufactures  and  merchandise,-  18.7  per  cent,  by 
agricultural  products,  18,6  per  cent,  by  miscellaneous  freight,  16.6 
per  cent,  by  coal  and  coke,  and  4.1  per  cent,  by  animals  and 
animal  products.  While  the  greater  part  of  the  Missouri  Pacilic's 
traffic  is  highly  competitive,  it  is  very  diversified,  and  a  quite 
extraordinarily  small  proportion  of  it  is  coal  and  coke,  traffic 
that  generally  bears  a  low  ton-mile  rate.  Furthermore,  in  1911 
there  was  a  considerably  larger  proportion  of  lumber  and  of 
agricultural  products  carried  than  in  1910,  while  the  proportion 
of  coal  and  coke  traffic  to  total  tonnage  was  considerably  less. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  geographical  position  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific,  which,  it  may  be  pointed  out  again,  includes 
the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the  two  companies 
being  operated  as  one  system,  although  their  financial  exhibits 
are  shown  separately  in  the  annual  report  At  St.  Louis  the 
Missouri  Pacific  has  certain  advantages  in  terminal  facilities 
and  traffic  relations  with  some  of  the  large  shippers  enjoyed  by 
no  one  of  its  competitors.  At  Kansas  City  it  has  terminal  fa- 
cilities about  equal  to  that  of  most  of  its  competitors,  and  as 
part  of  a  transcontinental  route  it  delivers  freight  to  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande  at  Pueblo. 

Of  the  $8,240,000  previously  mentioned  as  spent  last  year  for 
betterment  to  the  property,  $1,260,000  was  spent  for  ballast,  of 
which  the  road  was  badly  in  need;  $1,640,000  for  additional  main 
track;  $730,000  for  terminal  yards;  $860,000  for  shops,  engine 
houses  and  terminals ;  $620,000  for  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts, 
and  $570,000  for  increased  weight  of  rail.  For  the  first  time 
there  was  100-lb.  rail  laid  on  the  Missouri  Pacific  system,  165 
miles  being  laid  on  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
between  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo.,  and  Hoxie,  Ark. ;  Lindsay,  Ark.,  and 
Argcnta,  and  Dumas,  Ark.,  and  McGehee.  There  were  235 
miles  of  new  85-lb.  rail  laid  on  the  system,  and  about  100  miles 
were  relaid  with  75,  63  and  60-lb.  rail,  replacing  lighter  rail.  At 
the  end  of  1911,  of  the  total  7,187  track  miles,  there  were,  besides 
the  165  miles  of  100-lb.  rail,  2,203  miles  of  8S-lh  rail,  a  few  miles 
of  80-lb.  rail,  1,243  miles  of  7S-lb.  rail,  some  70  and  6S-lb.  rail, 
SI2  miles  of  62-lb.  rail,  429  miles  of  60-lb.  rail,  1,987  miles  of  56- 
Ib.  rail,  and  471  miles  of  54  and  52-lb.  rail.  While  there  still 
must  be  a  good  deal  of  mileage  that  will  have  to  be  laid  with 
heavier  rail  in  the  near  future,  the  rail  situation  does  not  appear 
to  be  as  bad  as  that  of  the  ballast  In  191!  927  miles  was  bal- 
lasted with  rock,  324  miles  with  gravel,  71  miles  with  cinders  and 
211  miles  with  chats.  This  is  a  great  deal  of  ballasting  work  to 
be  done  in  one  year,  and  shows  probably  that  the  management 
is  ballasting  track  just  as  quickly  as  it  can  be  done  economically. 
At  the  end  of  June  30,  1911,  of  the  total  mileage,  4,925  miles  were 


ballasted  and  2,263  miles  were  unballasted.  Of  the  ballasted- trid^'' 
on  313  miles  rock  has  been  used;  on  2,113  gravel;  on  99ft 
cinders,  and  on  1,462,  chdts.  The  remaining  38  miles  was  bal' 
lasted  with  stone  dust 

The  policy  of  the  management  is  well  shown  by  the  changes 
in  the  equipment  account.  During  the  year  69  loconwtivea  were 
condemned  and  74  added;  24  passenger  train  cars  were  retired 
and  40  added;  and  1,163  freight  train  cars  were  retired  and  2,042 
added.  For  repairs  of  locomotives  $4^30,000  was  spent  in  1911, 
as  against  $3,130,000  in  1910;  $650,000  was  spent  for  repairs  of 
passenger  train  cars,  as  against  $740,000  the  year  before;  and 
$2,350,00  was  spent  for  repairs  of  freight  train  cars,  as  against 
$3,060,000  in  1910.  There  was  no  depreciation  charged  on  rolling 
stock  in   1911,  and  only  small  sums  were  charged  in  1910. 

There  is  no  combined  balance  sheet  given  for  both  the  Missouri 
Pacific  and  the  St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  ft  Southern.  The  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  excluding  the  Iron  Mountain,  had  at  the  end  of 
1911  $2,630,000  cash,  no  floating  debt,  and  total  working  liabilities 
of  $6,490,000.  This  compares  with  $2,280,000  cash  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  1910  and  a  floating  debt  of  $4,680,000,  which  is  included 
in  total  working  liabilities  of  $9,210,000.  The  company,  however, 
had  $30,160,000  marketable  securities  at  the  end  of  1910,  of  which 
all  but  $860,000  were  disposed  of  the  next  year.  The  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  had  at  the  end  of  1911  $830,000  cash, 
owed  the  Missouri  Pacific  $5,900,000,  and  had  total  working  lia- 
bilities, including  the  debt  to  the  M.  P.,  of  $6,760,000.  This 
compares  with  $1,140,000  cash  at  the  end  of  1910;  $12,590,000 
"miscellaneous  accounts  payable,"  which  probably  means  in 
greater  part  debt  to  the  M.  P.,  and  only  $190/)00  other  working 
liabilities.  The  cash  position  of  the  two  companies  is  not  strong, 
and  financing  by  the  Missouri  Pacific  is  likely  to  be  rather  ex- 
pensive; but  this  financing  is  only  one  of  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitating the  property  and,  we  may  assume,  a  way  of  carrying 
it  out  was  planned  by  the  banking  firm  of  Speyer  &  Company 
before  it  formed  its  present  connection  with  the  management. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  $20,000,000  5  per  cent.  3-year  notes 
falling  due  in  1914,  secured  by  $9,800,000  D.  &  R.  G.  preferred, 
$15,000,000  D.  &  R.  G.  common.  $5,000,000  Texas  &  Pacific  com- 
mon, $10,000,000  non-convertible  first  and  refunding  M.  P.  5  per 
cent  bonds,  and  a  3-year  6  per  cent,  note  of  the  St  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern  for  ^,500,000.  The  company  has  an  au- 
thorized issue  of  $175JX)0,000  first  and  refunding  mortgage  bonds, 
of  which  $29,800,000  are  outstanding. 

The  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  1911  and  1910: 

1911.  1>I0. 

Average   in;iuge  operaied 7.235  6,77S 

Freight   revenue    t37,6Z9,2U  $38,201,784 

Passenger    revenue    10,9l7,SSt  ia,2ia,»B 

Total    operating    revenue S2.776.i9i  93,019,137 

Maint.  of  way  an<]  itrncturcB. , .  8.984,132  8,000,104 

Maim,    of    equipmCDt a,283.S21  7,687,429 

Traffic    1,410,780  1,368,74S 

Trans  pu  Italian     22,74S.409  18,889.986 

Total  oHritins  »pcnte> 43,329.936  37,547.372 

T».«    1.983,789  1,903.004 

Net  operaling  income 7.462,867  l},568.7fil 

Gross  corporale  income 9.272,425  15,462,492 

Net  corporate  income 'S,i}',539  2,759,411 
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The  year  book  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials 
for  1911  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  specifications  for  iron  and  steel  in  various  forms,  quite. 
a  number  of  special  specifications  for  railway  details,  such  a> 
steel  rails,  steel  axles,  steel  tires,  stay  bolt  iron,  locomotive 
cylinders  and  car  wheels.  The  specifications  for  wood  and 
cement  are  exceptionally  complete.  The  book  contains  a  list 
of  the  members  and  technical  committees,  and  other  informa- 
tion on  the  American  society  and  the  International  Association 
for  Testing  Materials.  The  information  about  the  latter  is.tm^ 
portant,  because  the  sixth  congress  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  the  United  States  during  191Z 
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D.  A.  D.     AND  THE  SUPPLY   DEPARTMENT. 

To  THE  Editor  of  ihe  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

1  note  that  "D.  A.  D."  has  handed  in  his  rule  book  and  keys, 
and  left  an  opening  on  the  run  for  some  other  fellow.  I  am  not 
looking  for  the  job,  for  after  taking  the  through  trip  with  his 
train  of  thought,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  big  enough  to  hold  it 
down.  Furthermore,  I  have  enjoyed  the  trip  so  much,  and  seen 
so  much  of  which  I  approve,  that  it  would  be  hypercritical  to 
complain  of  the  few  low  joints  and  slight  jolts  experienced  on 
the  way.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  not  many  things  in  this 
world  that  look  exactly  the  same  when  looked  at  from  the  East, 
as  well  as  from  the  West. 

D.  A.  D.  has  been  rather  severe  on  the  supply  department.  1 
have  never  known  a  transportation  officer  who  was  not.  I  have 
been  so  myself  many  times.  But  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
the  supply  man  should  look  after  supplies.  It  is  true  that  the 
storekeeper 'will,  if  he  is  worth  his  wages,  hold  down  his  slock 
figures,  compile  his  requisitions  carefully,  and  often  hand  out 
material  grudgingly.  It  is  possible  that  he  may  even  go  a  little 
too  far  along  this  line.  But  does  the  transportation  and  operating 
man  never  go  too  far?  For  instance,  an  ambitious  assistant 
freight  agent  comes  to  the  storekeeper  to  gel  two  stoves  to  heat 
two  palace  horse  cars  that  he  has  borrowed  to  carry  loads  that 
he  has  secured  from  a  competitor.  The  value  of  these  stoves 
equals  two-thirds  of  the  total  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the 
shipment.  The  storekeeper  agrees  to  furnish  the  stoves  at  cost, 
and  charge  them  to  the  proper  account,  but  the  agent  does  not 
want  the  amount  to  show,  as  it  will  make  his  little  deal  look  like 
thirty  cents.  In  fact,  it  will  put  a  kink  in  his  baiting  average, 
and  he  wants  to  keep  that  good  even  if  his  company  must  pay 
the  price  of  admision.  In  the  case  cited  Ihe  general  manager, 
acting  as  umpire,  rules  the  batter  out ;  his  batting  is  not  winning 
the  game. 

To  say  that  the  division  superintendent  must  beseech  an  under- 
paid storekeeper  for  fifty  shovels  in  an  emergency  is  surely  a 
misnomer.  In  an  emergency  the  storekeeper  is  more  than 
thankful  if  his  forethought  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  hand 
out  the  shovels  p.  d.  q.  without  waiting  for  any  beseeching  that 
will  likely  take  the  form  of  a  wigging,  and  the  placing  of  a 
responsibility  on  him  that  his  one-third  salary  would  hardly 
justify  him  in  assuming.  The  superintendent  gets  the  shovels; 
surely  he  does ;  for  are  not  all  the  resources  of  the  railway  be- 
hind him  in  an  emergency?  But  does  he  bother  his  head  about 
them  when  the  line  is  clear  for  that  apple  of  his  eye,  the  Cannon 
Ball  Limited,  that  may,  or  may  not,  pay  the  expense  of  running? 
Not  so  that  you  would  notice  it.  He  leaves  them  as  beneath  his 
dignity  to  look  after.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  so  many 
people  have  railway   shovels  in  their   back  yards. 

Of  course,  fifty  shovels— or  their  value — are  a  small  item  in  an 
emergency.  But  why  not  give  the  storekeeper  authority  to  order 
them  back  to  the  storehouse?  He  is  a  small-salaried  man,  paid 
for  looking  after  small  things,  and  he  might  save  the  amount 
of  his  own  salary  and  a  little  bit  of  the  superintendent's,  if  you 
would  only  let  him  follow  out  the  mean  bent  of  his  nature.  Why 
throw  a  brick  at  him  if  he  gets  it  into  his  head,  alter  fifteen  or 
twenty  years'  hard  work  in  handling  material  and  supplies,  that 
he  is  a  little  better  qualified  to  do  just  that  than  the  mar  who 
has  never  done  it  at  all,  and  whose  "heredity  and  environment" 
have  inclined  him  to  regard  the  supply  department  as  the  common 
enemy  ? 

D.  A.  D.  says,  "The  reformed  user  of  material  becomes  the 
lealous  consumer  and  protector;"  and  it  must  be  true  if  he  says 
so;  but  I  have  had  no  experience  of  these  reformed  gentlemen, 
so  I  cannot  say.  But  why  try  to  make  a  poor  storekeeper  out  of 
a  perfectly  good  superintendent,  master  mechanic,  or  other  highly- 
j:  id  official?    The  low-priced  store  department  "Indian"  we  have 


with  us.  Why  not  make  full  use  of  him?  He  often  dreams 
that  he,  even  he,  is  a  small  cog-wheel  in  the  machine  that  manu- 
factures that  intangible  commodity,  "transportation,"  and  that  he 
does  his  best  to  see  that  the  same  is  manufactured  at  a  price 
that  will  leave  his  company  a  small  profit  should  be  no  reproach. 

If  you  wilhallow  mc,  I  would  like  to  go  further  into  this,  when 
the   rush   season   eases   up   a   bit  Stobekeefer. 

[We  shall  be  glad  to  allow  "Storekeeper"  to  go  into  the  subject 
farther.  The  work"  of  the  supply,  department  has  not  heretofore 
received  as  much  attention  and  discussion  as  it  deserves;  and  we 
should  be  glad  to  receive  further  communications  regarding  the 
problems  it  presents. — Editor.] 


THE    DEVELOPMENT   OF  THE    RAILWAY    REGULATING 
COMMISSION  IN  ENGLAND. 


In  our  Studies  in  Railway  Economics"  we  have  seen  that  traders 
and  the  public  are  entitled  to  claim  from  the  railways  reasonable 
rates,  reasonable  facilities,  and  the  avoidance  of  unreasonable 
preferences.  But  we  have  also  seen,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  question  whether  rates,  facilities,  and  preferences  are  reason- 
able or  unreasonable  is  a  question  of  fact  in  the  individual  case, 
requiring  for  its  decision  the  application  of  business  and  com- 
mercial considerations;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  as  to  the 
principle  by  which  reasonableness  should  be  judged  there  is  no 
agreement  as  between  one  country  or  another,  or  even  as 
between  different  members  of  the  same  country.  We  have 
further  seen  rcascn  to  think  that  the  railway  manager— let  me 
once  more  explain  that  I  use  the  word  manager  as  personifying 
and  embodying  the  experience  and  organi;;ation  of  the  whole 
system— is  himself  the  best  qualified  person  to  decide  what  is 
reasonable.  For  in  knowledge  and  experience  he  is  unquestion- 
ably pre-eminent,  and  he  is  certainly  not  less  likely  to  be  im- 
partial than  anybody  else.  But  we  have  also  agreed  that  he 
cannot  possibly  be  allowed  to  decide  without  appeal,  for  that 
would  be  to  permit  him  sometimes  actually  to  decide,  and  very 
oflen  to  appear  to  be  deciding,  cases  in  which  he  is  personally 
interested.  And,  further,  the  cases  that  come  before  him  are 
of  such  wide  and  far-reaching  public  importance,  involving,  as 
they  often  do.  the  taking  up  of  one  trade  or  district,  and  the  set- 
ting down  of  another,  that  no  one,  except  a  public  authority  rep- 
resenting Ihe  nation  itself,  is  competent  finally  to  pronounce  on  it 

Another  point  has  emerged  from  our  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject; we  have  seen  that  in  England,  where  the  tribunal  of  ap- 
peal is  a  law  court,  the  court  finds  itself  constrained  to  adopt  a 
narrow  view  of  its  functions  of  revision.  It  has  expressly  dis- 
claimed any  concern  with  prudence,  with  generosity,  and  even 
with  commercial  and  economic  motives,  and  we  have  concluded 
that,  if  this  narrowing  of  the  view  by  the  exclusion  of  points, 
which  would  not  merely  weigh,  but  would  weigh  predomiiioiitly 
with  the  wise  manager,  is  necessitated— as  it  surely  is— by  the 
very  nature  of  law  court  procedure,  the  moral  is  that  a  law 
court  is  not  what  is  wanted  as  a  tribunal  of  appeal. 

It  is  worth  while  going  back  into  ancient  railway  history  to  see 
how  we  have  reached  our  present  position.  English  law  has 
relied  on  iwo  methods  to  protect  the  public.  Ai  against  unrea- 
sonable rates,  in  themselves  excessive,  parliament  has  enacted, 
with  a  vast  expenditure  of  trouble  and  in  exceeding  detail,  a 
series  of  statutory  maxima.  They  began  even  before  the  days 
of  railways  in  the  old  canal  acts;  they  were  modified  and  codi- 
fied by  the  provisional  orders  of  the  years  1891-1892.  Most  ol 
us  who  have  reached  middle  age  can  remember  the  ludicrous 
fiasco  of  the  latest  attempt.  .After  studying  the  early  history. 
President  Hadley  recorded  in  1885  his  conclusions  in  the  follow- 
ing words: — "Every  careful  student  of  the  question  from  Mor- 
rison in  1836  down  to  the  committees  of  1872  and  1882,  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  fixed  maxima  are  of  next  to  no 
use  in  preventing  extortion."  But  the  English  Parliament,  the 
English   trader,   and   the   English   chambers   of   commerce,    with 
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their  contempt  for  the  careful  student  and  their  belief  In  rule- 
of-thumb  methods,  paid  no  attention  to  a  mere  professor,  and 
from  1885  to  1892  they  spent,  or  caused  to  be  spent,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, by  the  railway  companies,  and  by  the  traders  some  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  pounds  in  fixing  a  new  series  of  maxima; 
and  these  maxima  Parliament  solemnly  enacted  as  the  rates 
which  the  railway  companies  should  be  ''entitled" — as  from 
January,  1893 — "to  charge  and  maiie."  The  railway  companies, 
with  a  legal  right  which  was  unquestionable,  and  an  unwisdom 
perhaps  equally  unquestionable,  took  their  statutory  powers  seri- 
ously, and  proceeded  in  some  cases  to  exercise  them  to  the 
full.  And  thereupon  Parliament  forthwith  proceeded  to  eat  its 
own  words,  to  throw  over  for  all  practical  purposes  the  new 
maxima  worked  cut  at  enormous  ccst  of  time  and  money,  and  to 
enact  that  the  maximum  rates  which  the  railway  companies  might 
charge  should  be,  not  the  maxim  of  their  new  provisional  orders, 
but  the  actual  rates  which  they  had  been  charging  before  those 
orders  went  into  force.  The  statutory  maxima  still,  however, 
remain  in  force  for  one  purpose,  namely,  to  lie  the  commission- 
er's hands  and  prevent  them  from  authorizing  the  raising  of 
rates  in  certain  cases  where  it  might  be  reasonable  to  do  so. 
But  at  least  we  are  entitled  to  hope  that  the  theory  of  regulating 
railway  rates  by  fixed  maxima  is  finally  dead.  And,  if  one  could 
only  hope  that  the  British  public  had  learned  by  experience  that 
the  careful  student  sometimes  understands  things  that  are  hid 
from  the  practical  man,  perhaps  the  price  paid  for  the  lesson 
would  not  have  been  too  high. 

But  the  fixing  of  maxima  is  only  one  side  of  public  control. 
A&  early  as  1845  the  railway  clauses  consolidation  act  included 
among  its  provisions  what  is  technically  known  as  the  equality 
clause,  a  clause  which  in  substantially  similar  form  had  become 
common  in  private  acts  some  years  earlier.  The  equality 
clause  in  effect  provides  that,  if  all  the  circumstances  are  the 
same  (distance,  origin  and  destination,  description,  circum- 
stances, etc.),  rales  shall  be  the  same.  Though  it  look  about 
half  a  century  before  the  fact  was  finally  set  at  rest  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  equality  clause  is  only  appli- 
cable in  cases  where  all  the  circumstances  are  the  same.  And, 
in  fact,  they  never  are.  So  in  1854  the  legislature  went  further, 
and  enacted  (if  cue  may  translate  into  ordinary  language,  the 
precise  phraseology  of  a  statute),  that  difference  of 
should  be  reasonably  proportionate  to  difference  of 
that  all  traffic  should  be  given  reasonable  facilities,  and  that  no 
traffic  should  be  subjected  to  any  undue  or  unreasonable  prejudice 
or  disadvantage.  By  subsequent  acts  of  18?3  and  1888  this  Magna 
Charta  of  the  railway  customer  has  been  extended  and  explained. 
But  to  enact  is  one  thing,  to  enforce  another.  The  act  of 
1854  entrusted  the  enforcement  of  an  ordinary  law  court,  the 
court  of  common  pleas,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  judges 
that  the  matter  was  one  which  they  were  not  qualified  to  deal 
.  with.  And,  indeed.  Parliament  itself  appears  to  have  had  some 
sympathy  with  the  judges,  for  it  expressly  provided  that  the 
court  might  employ  engineers  and  barristers  to  conduct  inquiries. 
Of  this  power  the  court  does  net  appear  ever  to  have  availed  it- 
self. Their  appreciation  of  their  own  limitations  proved  to  be 
correct.  There  was  a  batch  of  litigation  as  soon  as  the  act  was 
passed ;  and  then  a  lull ;  and  before  the  general  committee  of  the 
two  houses  in  1872  the  traders'  dissatisfaction  with  the  tribunal 
was  made  evident.  The  upshot  was  the  passing  of  a  new  act 
in  1873.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  was 
taken  away  and  transferred  to  a  new  railway  commission. 
Throughout  the  act  there  is  strong  evidence  of  the  desire  of 
Parliament  to  get  away  from  mere  legality  in  the  decision  of 
railway  questions.  Two  out  of  the  three  members  of  the  commission 
(one  of  them  being  the  chairman)  were  laymen,  while  the  legal 
member  had  only  the  status  of  a  judge  of  an  inferior  court.  The 
commissioners  were  empowered  to  deal  with  complaints  without 
requiring  or  permitting  any  formal  proceedings.  Assistant  com- 
missioners might  also  be  appointed  to  make  inquiries  and  reports, 
and,  in  some  cases,  lo  act  as  arbitrators;  and  the  commission 
could  call   in  besides  the  aid  of  assessors  possessing  technical 


viedge.  The  scheme  broke  down.  Neither  assistant  corn- 
assessors  were,  I  believe,  ever  appointed.  The 
attempt  to  deal  with  complaints  without  formal  proceedings 
failed.  The  commission  was  a  court,  and  a  litigant  could  hardly 
be  expected  to  open  his  heart  to  his  judge.  Moreover,  the  com- 
mission was  not  only  a  court,  but  an  inferior  court,  and  writs  of 
mandamus,  certiorari,  and  prohibition  rained  down  upon  it.  It 
was  more  than  once  restrained  from  exceeding  its  jurisdiction.* 
Proceedings  before  it  tended  not  only  to  be  ineffective,  but 
actually,  as  almost  every  case  was  appealed,  to  be  mote  rather 
than  less  expensive  than  before. 

Once  more  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  traders  led  to  a  change  in 
the  law.  If  the  commission  was  lo  be  a  court  at  all.  it  was 
evidently  not  enough  of  a  court.  So  the  act  of  1888  provided 
for  a  new  commission  which  is  a  court  of  record  with  all  the 
powers,  rights  and  privileges  of  a  superior  court.  The  two  lay 
members  are  retained,  but  the  third  member  is  a  judge  of  the 
high  court.  He  presides,  and  his  judgment  on  any  point,  which 
in  the  opinion  cf  the  commissioners  is  a  point  of  law,  is  to  pre- 
vail. Since  1888  the  status  of  the  commission  court  is  suf- 
ficiently established.  There  have  been  but  few  appeals  and  they 
have  been  seldom  successful.  But  the  traders  are  still  not  satis- 
lied.  The  procedure,  they  complain,  is  too  expensive  and  too 
legal  and  technical.  A  report  of  the  board  of  trade  depart- 
mental committee  of  railway  agreements  and 
published  within  the  last  few  months,t  accordingly  i 
that  complaints  should  be  decided  on  broad  commercial  con- 
siderations, and  not  in  any  narrow  or  technical  manner,  and  that 
cases,  where  the  amount  in  dispute  is  small,  should  be  tried  by 
the  registrar,  and  not  by  the  commission  itself.  Unfortunately 
a  case  which  means  6s.  8d.  to  a  trader  may  imply  a  principle 
involving  thousands  of  pounds  to  a  railway  company.  Unfortu- 
nately, too,  the  committee  fails  to  indicate  how  the  broad  com- 
mercial considerations  are  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of 
legal  procedure,  and  how  the  court  is  to  give  effect  to  them.  It 
would  be  about  equally  practical  to  suggest  that  an  operating 
surgeon  should  reeogniie  the  importance  of  moral  considerations. 

The  act  of  1888  contains  another  provision,  commonly  known 
as  the  conciliation  clause,  which  should  be  mentioned  in  ihis 
connection.  ITiis  clause  in  effect  provides  that  if  any  trader 
thinks  he  is  being  treated  by  a  railway  company  in  an  unreason- 
able or  oppressive  manner,  he  may  complain  to  the  Board  of 
Trade;  and  that  board  shall  thereupon  call  on  the  company  for 
an  explanation,  and  endeavor  amicably  to  settle  the  difference. 
The  board  is  empowered  to  appoint  any  competent  outsider  to 
conduct  the  proceedings,  but,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  power 
has  never  been  exercised.  In  practice,  if  correspondence  fails  lo 
adjust  the  difference,  the  parties  are  brought  face  to  face  across 
a  table  at  the  Board  of  Trade  office  with  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  board  in  the  chair.  The  procedure  has  undoubt- 
edly met  with  a  considerable  measure  of  success,  greater  perhaps 
where  the  presiding  officer  has  expressed  his  own  opinions  on  the 
merits  of  the  dispute,  than  where,  as  in  other  cases,  he  has 
confined  himself  to  a  position  of  mere  neutrality.  But  the 
weakness  of  the  procedure  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  can  only  deal 
with  the  points  that  do  not  matter.  The  Board  of  Trade  can 
cnly  e.xpress  an  opinion,  and,  accordingly  cases  of  any  im- 
portance have  to  come  before  the  railway  commission.  And 
with  this  in  prospect  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  defend- 
ants will  disclose  their  ease  to  their  opponents  prematurely. 

The  procedure  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  avowedly  borrowed 
from  the  Massachusetts  state  railway  commission.  I  venture 
to  think  that  it  has  been  spoiled  in  the  borrowing,  and  that, 
with  no  change  of  the  law,  it  might  be  made  very  much  more 
useful  than  at  present,  if  the  Massachusetts  commission  procedure 
were  more  faithfully  followed.  The  Massachusetts  commission 
sits   in   public,    makes   its   decision   public,   and   relies   on   public 
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opinion  for  its  enforctmeat  And  on  any  great  institution  as 
much  open  to  be  shot  at  as  a  railway  company,  public  opinion 
can  usually  enforce  any  reasonable  decision.  The  Board  of 
Trade  tribunal  sits  in  private,  expresses  its  opinion,  where  it 
expresses  an  opinion  at  all,  privately  to  the  parties,  and  decently 
inters  a  purely  formal  record  of  the  proceedings  in  a  parliament- 
ary report  a  year  or  18  months  afterwards. 


TEXAS    COMMERCIAL    SECRETARIES    ON    THE    TEXAS 
RAILWAY   SITUATION. 

Because  of  the  stringent  policy  of  railway  regulation  that  long 
has  obtained  in  Texas  the  railway  situation  in  that  state  is 
always  of  special  interest.  That  the  sentiment  is  becoming 
widespread  among  the  leaders  of  thought  and  business  in 
the  slate  that  the  state's  railway  policy  is  having  disastrous 
results  for  its  people  and  ought  to  be  radically  changed  is 
shown  by  resolutions  which  recently  were  adopted  by  the 
Commercial  Secretaries  and  Business  Men's  Association  of 
Texas  at  its  recent  meeting  at  Dallas.  That  part  of  the  reso- 
lutions relating  to  railways  should  have  interest  and  signifi- 
cance for  people  in  another  state  where  a  policy  of  dealing  with 
railways  after  the  Texas  fashion  is  advocated,  and  is  there- 
fore  reprinted   hereafter   in   full : 

"Railroading  in  Texas,  so  far  as  that  term  implies  the 
promotion  of  new  projects  and  the  construction  of  new  lines, 
is  on  its  last  legs,  if  not  absolutely  dead.  People  build  railways, 
like  everything  else,  to  make  money.  For  a  number  of  years 
the  railway  companies  of  Texas,  taken  in  the  aggregate,  have 
earned  an  average  income  of  about  3  per  cent,  on  the  money 
invested.  Nobody  in  Texas,  or  anywhere  else,  in  the  United 
States,  wants  to  invest  his  money  at  3  per  cent. 

"In  general,  Texas  railway  rates,  if  compared  with  similar 
rates  in  other  states,  are  higher.  The  revenue  collected  by 
Texas  railways  on  Texas  traffic  per  ton  mile,  is  about  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  the  average  for  all  lines  in  the  United  States. 
But  this  favorable  factor  is  more  than  offset  by  expensive  con- 
ditions for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  and  by  legal 
requirements,  which  run  the  annual  expense  of  operating  the 
railways  in  Texas  up  to  about  75  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings, 
as  against  an  average  of  about  63  per  cent,  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  discrepancy  represented  about  $12,000,000 
on  the  business  of  the  Texas  railways  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 

"We  hold  that  the  welfare  of  the  state  of  Texas  absolutely 
demands  the  further  and  rapid  construction  of  railways.  The 
mileage  now  existing  in  the  state  is,  of  course,  fairly  efficient 
to  transport  to  the  markets  the  products  of  the  territories  inter- 
sected by  the  same,  which  territories,  however,  constitute  only 
a  minor  portion  of  the  stale's  area.  Production,  of  course,  is 
limited  in  the  main  to  the  area  served  by  the  existing  railways. 
We  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  present  generation  lo  urge 
forward  the  construction  of  transportation  hues  in  those  un- 
developed areas  of  the  state,  just  as  it  was  the  duty  and  the 
work  of  our  fathers  and  grandfathers  to  stimulate  that  railway 
development  which  now  exists  in  the  state,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  being  reaped  by  the  present  generation. 

"We  can  see  no  reason  why  Texas  should  not  aspire  to  de- 
velopment, keeping  abreast  of  the  development  which  has  oc- 
curred in  other  states  the  settlement  of  which  began  about  the 
same  lime  as  in  Texas,  such,  for  instance,  as  Illinois.  But 
Texas,  to  attain  a  development  corresponding  with  that  of 
Illinois  at  this  time,  must,  of  course,  enjoy  public  highways, 
by  which  is  meant  railways,  for  the  transportation  of  the 
people  and  their  products,  to  correspond  with  the  transporta- 
tion facilities  of  Illinois.  In  Texas  today  there  is  only  one 
track  mile  of  railway  for  each  19  square  miles  of  territory, 
whereas  in  Illinois  today  there  is  one  track  mile  of  railway  for 
each  4.6  square  miles  of  territory,  which  is  to  say  that  before 
Texas  can  reasonably  expect  to  attain  a  stage  of  development 


comparing  favorably  with  that  of  Illinois  at  this  time,  ahe  must, 
of  course,  increase  ber  mileage  four  times  or  to  55,143  miles, 
an  increase  over  the  present  mileage  of  41,357  miles.  Indic- 
ative of  the  effect  of  such  abundant  transportation  facilities 
is  to  be  noted  that  whereas  the  population  of  Texas  by  the  last 
'census  averaged  only  one  person  for  each  43  square  acres  of 
land,  the  population  of  Illinois  averaged  one  person  for  each 
6.3  acres. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  under  existing  circumstances  in 
view  of  the  high  return  earned  by  money  invested  in  other 
lines  of  business  the  amount  of  money  required  to  construct 
this  additional  mileage,  or  to  construct  any  considerable  addi- 
tional mileage,  can  be  attracted  into  such  investment.  The 
prospect  of  receiving  3.  4  or  even  5  per  cent,  from  a  railway 
investment  as  a  maximum  of  net  return,  and  realizable  only 
after  the  railway  has  been  carried  as  an  entirely  profitless  in- 
vestment through  the  first  several  years  of  its  construction  and 
operation,  is  inadequate  to  entice  the  investment  of  new  capital 
in  a  country,  where  according  to  statistics,  the  same  money, 
if  intelligently  invested  in  manufactures  will  earn  17  per  cent., 
in  agriculture  will  earn  9  per  cent.,  and  in  banking  from  10  to 
30  per  cent. 

"There  have  been  instances  where  large  sums  of  money  have 
been  invested  in  railways  with  the  foreknowledge  that  the  ul- 
timate settled  return  on  the  capitalization  would  represent  a 
low  rate  per  cent,  upon  the  aggregate  of  the  securities  sold, 
the  investment  being  made,  nevertheless,  because  of  speculative 
features  pertaining  to  the  construction.  It  was  the  element  of 
speculation,  afforded  by  heavy  land  grants,  and  other  such  con- 
siderations, that  in  the  early  history  of  railroading  in  this 
state,  when  it  was  yet  almost  a  wilderness,  induced  railway 
construction  with  such  rapidity  as  likely  will  never  again  be 
witnessed  in  our  history.  But  the  present  situation  in  Texas 
is  such  that  the  element  of  speculation,  which  stiil  enters  into 
almost  all  enterprises  of  every  other  character,  is  eliminated 
from  railway  construction.  The  stock  and  bond  law  of  the  state 
is  so  worded  as  to  admit  of  the  adopted  interpretation  which 
forbids  the  issuance  of  the  securities  of  railway  companies  for 
an  amount  in  excess  of  that  valuation  placod  on  the  physical 
property  by  the  railway  commission,  making  no  allowance  for 
the  fact  that  the  new  securities  on  a  new  railway  cannot  be 
sold  at  par.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  securities  of  the  principal 
railways  of  the  country  as  quoted  on  the  various  exchanges, 
will  disclose  that  the  securities  of  many  of  the  best  old  rail- 
ways in  the  country  are  not  even  yet  selling  at  par.  The  same 
law  is  so  drafted  that  few  of  the  existing  railways  of  the  state 
are  permitted  to  issue  and  sell  securities  to  obtain  money  for 
badly    needed    permanent    improvements    to    be    made   on    their 

"The  people  of  Texas  at  large  should  come  to  understand 
that  there  is  no  relevancy  between  the  amount  of  stocks  and 
bonds  of  a  railway  outstanding  and  the  rates  chargeable  by 
the  railways  for  the  transportation  of  freight  and  passengers, 
and  therefore  that  the  theory  upon  which  our  stocks  and  bond 
law  was  passed  was  a  mistaken  one  and  that  in  so  far  as  the 
stock  and  bond  law  is  hindering  the  financing  or  construction 
of  new  railways,  or  of  betterments  to  old  roads,  it  is  not 
only  idle  and  useless,  but  is  a  detriment  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  slate. 

"In  the  face  of  this  situation,  which  is  to  say,  the  assurance 
that  the  average  income  will  not  exceed  3  per  cent,  on  the  es- 
tablished railways,  and  with  all  speculative  features  of  profit  in 
connection  with  the  construction  of  new  lines  eliminated,  we 
perceive,  under  existing  circumstances,  little  prospect  for  a 
material  increase  in  the  railway  mileage  of  the  state. 

"Some  of  the  larger  defects  in  our  railway  laws  or  in  the 
application  of  same,  are  obvious.  The  railway  commission  of 
the  state,  charged  with  the  duty  of  fixing  a  valuation  on  the 
railways  of  the  state  for  limiting  the  issuance  of  securities  and 
on  which  we  predicate  the  freight  and  passenger  tariffs  which 
the  roads  are  allowed  to  charge,  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
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ending  June  30,  1909,  the  last  date  for  which  the  figures  are 
available,  values  all  of  the  railways  of  the  state,  being  12,487 
miles,  with  alt  of  their  equipment,  at  only  $Z12,794,585,  or  at  the 
rate  of  $16,560  per  mile.  For  the  same  year  the  state  tax 
board  assessed  the  value  of  the  same  properties  at  over 
$400,000,000,  and  they  actually  went  on  the  tax  rolls  and  paid 
taxes  to  the  state  on  a  valuation  of  $326,684,908,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $25,425  per  mile.  Notwithstanding;  the  shocking  discrepancy 
between  these  figures  in  favor  of  the  valuation  made  for  the 
purposes  of  assessment,  it  is  well  known  that  neither  valuation 
approximates  correctness.  The  roads  are  bound  by  law,  and 
even  more  by  the  rules  of  business,  to  keep  and  have  kept 
their  capital  accounts  showing  their  total  disbursements  for 
road  and  equipment  Tbeir  sworn  reports  indicate  an  actual 
cash  disbursement  to  Jiine  30,  1909,  of  $515,211,981,  or  an 
average  of  $40,100  per  mile.  While  the  cost  of  a  railway  does 
not  necessarily  represent  its  value,  it  is  rarely  the  case  that  it 
is  worth  less  at  any  time  than  its  original  cost  The  valuation 
on  the  main  body  of  the  Texas  railways  was  made  by  the  rail- 
way commission  in  1894  and  1895,  which  will  be  remembered  as 
a  period  of  general  depression,  and  when  in  fact  the  railways 
of  the  state  as  a  rule  were  in  poor  condition.  A  defect  in  the 
law  fails  to  make  provision  for  a  revaluation  at  any  time,  and 
after  the  lapse  of  seventeen  years  everything  in  Texas  has 
experienced  remarkable  enhancement  except  the  commission's 
valuation  of  the  railways,  which  according  to  the  present  law 
once  fixed,  is  fixed  for  eternity...  . 

"The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  that  railways  are  entitled  to  earn  a  fair  return  on  the 
present  value  of  their  plants  utilized  in  the  public  service,  com- 
pels all  courts  to.  Ignore  the  1894  and  1895  valuation  of  the 
Texas  railways,  and  It  today  is  obsolete  and  ineffective  except 
as  regards  the  issuance  of  stock  and  bonds.  In  this  connection 
it  is  calculated  to  perform  and  is  performing  a  deadly  and 
disastrous  service.  The  principal  roads  of  the  state  of  Texas 
were  constructed  many  years  ago,  at  a  tiBie.and  under  circum- 
stances when  railway  companies  in  Texas  were  allowed  by  our 
law  the  same  liberty  of  contract  In  financing  their  projects  that 
was  then  universal,  and  still  is  practically  universal  ebewhere. 
For  the  purpose  of  constructing  Texas  railways  there  wrt  iS' 
sued  and  sold,  and  there  now  remain  outstanding  securities  not 
including  equipment  trust  obligations  to  the  amount  of  about 
$32,100  per  mile.  The  reasonableness  of  this  capitalization  must 
be  conceded  when  compared  with  the  average  per  mile  pre- 
vailing on  all  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
over  $60,000  per  mile.  However,  many  years  have  now  passed 
and  many  series  of  bonds  issued  Tn  early  days  to  get  the  money 
wherewith  to  build  (he  Texas  railways  (at  a  time  when  Texas 
was  almost  frontier  and  needed  railways  as  tfie  very  foundation 
for  the  construction  of  its  new.  civilization),  and  which  bonds 
were  purchased  in  good  faith  and  a'rc  now  ■"distributed- into  the 
hands  of  innumerable  persons  throughout  this,  country  and  in 
Europe,  are  about  to  mature.  It' goes 'without  saying  that  this' 
railways  have  not  been  able  to  earn  and  set  by.  k  sufficient 
fund  to  pay  any  part  of  the  principal  of  these  obligations. 
Elsewhere  than  in  Texas  the  matter  of  refunding  same  with,  a 
new  mortgage  and  a  new  series  of  refunding  .bonds  sufficient  in 
amount  to  cover  the  principal  of  the  bonds  rMee'med,  although 
probably  carrying  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  would  be  the  natural  ' 
and  easy  recourse  of  the  raifways:  biil,  treating. allof  the  rail- 
ways of  the  state  as  a  whole, 'it  will  be  perceived  thaftlwrc 
is  a  discrepancy  between  the  railway  commission's  ■  valuation 
for  stock  and  bond  purposes  of  $16,560  per  mile,  and  the 
amount  of  stacks  and  bonds  outstanding,  to  the  extent  of 
$15,540  per  mile.  Any  new  mortgage  executed  upon  these 
properties  for  the  purpose  of  refunding  these  old  matu ring  se- 
curities, being  limited  by  the  provJMons  of  our  stock  and  bond 
law,  would  therefore  fall  $15^40  per  mile  short  of  sufficing  to 
refund  and  redeem  these  old  issues  of  securities  sold  by  Texas 


railways  and  now  held  in  good  faith  by  innumerable  persons 
at  the  money  centers  of  this  and  other  countries. 

"A  repudiation  of  these  obligations  brought  about  thuswise 
by  public  statute,  will  strike  a  blow  at  the  credit  of  all  enter- 
prises projected  in  this  state  sought  to  be  financed  without  the 
state,  that  wilt  stagger  their  credit  for  half  a  century.  It  will 
amount  to  confiscation  of  property  running  into  many  millions 
of  dollars.  It  will  be  the  final  coup  dt  grace  to  all  projects 
for  new  railway  construction,  and  it  will  not  add  one  penny  to 
the  wealth  of  the  state  nor  save  one  penny  to  any  shipper  or 
passenger  using  the  railways  of  the  slate.  The  railway  com- 
mission will  not  thereby  be  enabled  to  revise  a  single  tariff 
downward.  Those  tariffs  must  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  property,  and  if  the  attempt  were  made  to  re- 
adjust, them  on  the  basis  of  any  Issue  of  securities  so  artificially 
diminished,  the  courts  either  of  the  state  or  of  our  nation  would 
speedily  restrain  any  such  attempt  The  honest  citizenship  of 
Texas,  we  are  sure,  has  no  desire  to  either  aid  or  force  the 
railway  companies  to  repudiate  bonds  sold  in  good  faith  by  a 
previous  generation  and  now  held  In  good  faith  by  many 
creditors.  It  doubtless  is  true  that  many  of  these  obligations  were 
sold  at  less  than  par.  Our  railways  then  i 
of  doubtful  success;  and,  moreover,  railway  ( 
then  going  forward  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  and 
competition  for  the  necessary  money  to  build  them  was  keen. 
Results  from  the  operations  of  the  Texas  railways  since  their 
construction,  in  general  exemplify  that  where  any  purchaser 
of  these  original  bond  issues  bargained  to  buy  them  at  less  than 
par  he  was  not  exercising  undue  prudence  concerning  his  Invest- 

"Wc  think  these  conditions  should  be  rectified,  not  merely 
as  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  railways  but  regarding  the  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  men  patriotically  concerned  for  the 
state's  further  development  We  believe  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  public  commission,  the  appomtment  of  which  is  herein- 
after recommended,  to  take  into  consideration  .the  situation  of 
the  stale  with  reference  lo  its  railways;  that  this  commission 
hear  parties  at  interest  concerning  the  present  situation ;  scru- 
tinize the  state's  existing  statutes  and  determine  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  for  the  people  of  the  stale,  through  their 
legislature  to  so  revise  the  railway  laws,  as  again  to  stimulate 
and  induce  the  construction  of  new  railways  and  the  better- 
ment of  existing  railways  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  idea 
underlying  this  suggestion  is:  that  within  our  observation  all 
attempts  made  In  this  state  during  the  last  decade  for  con- 
struction of  independent  railway  mileage,  have  almost  invari- 
ably resulted  in  disaster  to  those  attempting  same;  that  the 
owners  of  the  existing  system  lines  have  practically  discon- 
tinued railway  construction  and  are  limiting  all  betterments  to 
their  properties  to  the  minimum.  All  inquiries  concerning  the 
reason  for  such  disasters  to  independent  lines  and  for  such 
policy  on  the  pari  of  system  lines,  lead  to  references  concerning 

'The  question  to  be  studied,  is,  does  the  state  gain  from 
those  statutes  such  benefits  in  respect  of  control  and  regulation 
of  existing  railways  as  to  compensate  it  for  the  discontinuation 
of  railway  construction?  If  so,  it  will,  of  course,  be  the  part  of 
wisdom   for  the  slate  to  adhere  to   its  entire  system  of   railway 

■iiiws.raany  of  which  date  back  to  the  early  days  of  railroading 
•jrt  the  state,  and  some  of  which  are  palpably  obsolete,  just  as 

"they"  stand.  If  not,  then  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
the  state  to  ascertain  what  modifications  of  those  laws  would 
induce  new  construction;  and  if  such  modifications  were  found 
not  inconsistent  with  the  substantial  welfare  of  the  state  as  it 
now  exists  as  regards  the  railways  that  now  exist  to  adopt 
same,  with  the  view  .not  merely  of  producing  an  increased  railway 
mileage,  but  of  securing  the  great  increase  of  development, 
production,  population  and  wealth  which  invariably  follow  in 
the  territory  Intersected  by  new  railways." 
1 1  zed  by  V 
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FIRELESS  LOCOMOTIVE. 
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Fireless.  or  steam  storage,  locomotives  are  practically  unknown 
in  Ihis  country,  although  they  have  been  used  extensively  abroad, 
especially  in  logging  camps.  The  advantages  of  this  type  cf  loco- 
motive are  its  safety  from  starting  fires ;  simplicity ;  economy  in 
first  cost  over  locomotives  using  storage  batteries  or  compressed 
air  ;  economy  in  the  maintenance  of  boilers,  since  no  boiler  wash- 
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1  for  the  National   Cash 
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The  Lima  Locomotive  and  Machin 
recently  built  one  of  these  locomotivi 
Register  Company.  The  boiler  is  t 
length,  and  has  a  capacity  of  530  cu.  ft.  It  stores  steam  at  a 
pressure  of  15S  lbs,;  this  is  fed  to  the  cylinders  through  a  re- 
ducing valve  at  a  pressure  of  60  lbs.  The  tank  is  filled  about  half 
full  of  water  and  is  then  connected  with  a  stationary  boiler  until 
the    pressure   equalizes.     When    this    occurs,   considerable  steam 
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ing  is  required  and  there  are  no  deteriorating  effects  due  to  ex- 
treme heat ;  and  economy  in  operation.  Only  one  man  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  locomotive.  The  steam  is  generated  in  the 
power  house  of  the  plant  at  which  the  locomotive  is  used,  and 
if  the  locomotive  is  charged  while  the  plant  is  shut  down,  before 
starting  up  in  the  morning  or  during  the  noon  hour,  the  steam 
used  will  not  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  power  house. 
The  loss  due  to  radiation  is  slight,  being  only  3  to  4  lbs.  per  hour. 


will  have  been  condensed  and  the  water  will  have  been  raised  to 
nearly  the  pressure  and  temperature  of  the  steam  in  the  boiler. 
As  the  steam  is  used  the  pressure  falls,  causing  part  of  the  water 
to  change  to  steam.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  boiler  will 
not  have  to  be  charged  any  oftener  than  the  regular  type  of  loco- 
motive takes  water.  It  will  run  from  two  or  ten  hours  with  one 
charge,  varying  with  the  amount  of  work  dene,  two  charges  per 
day  being  a  good  average. 


Steam  Storage  Locomotive  for  the  National  Cash  Regliter  Compah^.^      ^ 
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The  cylinders  are  18  in.  in  diameter  and  the  stroke  is  18  in. 
long;  the  diameter  of  drivers  is  36  in.,  giving  a  tractive  effort  of 
9,720  lbs.  Due  to  the  large  cylinders  the  engine  will  move  itself 
with  only  3  or  4  lbs.  pressure  per  sq.  in.  in  the  cylinders.  The 
total  weight  in  working  order  is  77,100  lbs.,  giving  a  factor  of 
adhesion  of  7.94.  As  the  steam  is  used  and  the  weight  decreases 
this  factor  reduces  to  about  5.6.  The  driving  wheel  centers  are 
made  of  cast  iron  and  are  30  in.  in  diameter ;  the  journals  are 
6  in.  X  7  in. 

The  locomoiive  has  a  length  over  bumpers  of  22  ft.  6yi  in.  and 
is  12  ft.  9^  in.  high.  It  is  similar  lo  the  tireless  locomotives  made 
at  the  works  of  A.  Borsig,  Tegel,  Germany,  and  described  in  the 
Raikoay  Age  Gazette  of  July  10,  1908,  page  468.  It  is  heavier, 
however,  by  some  7,000  lbs.,  and  has  its  cylinders  located  at  the 
front,  instead  of  the  rear  as  in  the  German  design.  The  tractive 
effort  is  2,100  lbs.  greater  than  any  of  the  German  locomotives 
mentioned  in  the  article.  However,  the  storage  pressure  car- 
ried by  them  is  180  lbs.,  or  25  lbs.  greater  than  the  American 

COST      OF      INSTALLING      AND      MAINTAINING      BLOCK 
SIGNALS  ON  ALL  AMERICAN  RAILWAYS. 

The  Special  Committee  on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to 
Legislation  has  issued  the  following  bulletin,  dated  November  14 : 

On  July  25  Circular  No.  19  was  issued,  asking  the  railways  for 
certain  information  with  regard  to  installation  of  block  signals, 
both  automatic  and  non- automatic.  Replies  have  been  received 
from  railways  operating  85.2  per  cent,  of  the  total  miles  of  track 
equipped  with  automatic  bicck  signals  and  74.2  per  cent  of  the 
total  miles  of  track  equipped  with  non-automatic  block  signals. 
(See  Table  No.  1>. 

As  a  result  of  the  information  furnished,  the  details  of  which 
are  given  in  tables  2  to  6,  inclusive,  the  following  is  apparent: 

Eilimated  cost   of   insUllalion   of  automatic   btotk   signals   on 

railway  mileage  not  equipped  ^286,492.976 

Estimated  annual  cost  of  mainlenanct »9, 271.855 

Eatimaled  annual  deprnialion  at  7  prr  «nt 20,1154.508 

Total  annual  co«t J73,7S1,012 

It  is  also  apparent  that  to  equip  with  non-automatic  block  sig- 
nals the  mileage  not  now  equipped  will  cost  approximately  $58,- 
721,6(X).  This  latter  figure  should  be  accepted  with  great  caution, 
in  view  of  the  great  variety  of  devices  included  under  the  general 
term  "non-automatic  block."  Undoubtedly  a  large  number  of 
reported  installations  of  this  character  include  the  ordinary  sema- 
phore, operated  by  a  telegraph  operator,  without  any  form  of 
control,  and  since  the  e.^timatcd  cost  for  future  installations  is 
based  upon  that  reported  for  those  already  made  it  is  believed 
that  this  figur*"  is  considerably  less  than  the  actual  expense  which 
would   be  involved. 

No  effort  has  been  made  to  arrive  at  any  figures  for  the  in- 
stallation of  automatic  stop  devices,  specified  in  H.  R.  9330,  in 
which  the  character  of  block  is  speeitied  as  one  which  will  include 
automatic  stoppage  of  trains  in  entering  occupied  blocks  and 
automatic  reduction  of  speed  of  trains  entering  side  tracks. 

The  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  has  not  yet  made 
a  definite  and  positive  recommendation  for  the  use  of  an  auto- 
matic stop.  Since  that  board,  which  is  empowered  to  investigate 
any  satisfactory  installation,  has  not  been  able  to  do  so  it  is  ob- 
vious  that  the   device   is  still  in   the  experimental   stale. 

The  prime  essential  of  the  automatic  stop  is  its  positive  action 
under  all  conditions.  Its  use,  therefore,  for  other  than  experi- 
mental purposes  at  the  present  time  is  manifestly  an  added  ele- 
ment of  danger. 

Tahle  1.— Eqvippep  with  Block  Sichai.s  Dbcbuieb  31.  1910. 
Automatic.  Nan.Atitomatic. 
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ASSOCIATION    OF    RAILWAY    ELECTRICAL    ENGINEERS. 

, .  At  the  last  session  of  the  convention  of  the  Association  of 
Railway  Electrical  Engineers,  the  following  officers  were  elected  ; 
President,  F,  R,  Frost,  electrical  engineer,  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  Topeka,  Kan,;  first  vice-president,  D.  J.  Cartwright, 
electric  engineer,  Lehigh  Valley,  Phillipsburg,  N.  J,;  lecond 
vice-president,  C,  R,  Oilman,  chief  electrician,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee 4  St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  secretary,  Joseph  Andreu- 
cetti,  assistant  electrical  engineer,  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  annua!  convention  at  Chicago, 
and  a  semi-annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  on 
the  day  preceding  the  opening  session  of  the  Master  Car  Build- 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the 
train  lighting, 

ELECTRIC   TBAIN    LIGHTING. 

Head  End  Practice.— The  greatest  extension  in  the  use  of  the 
head  end  system,  where  special  features  have  been  involved, 
has  been  its  intrcduetion  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  where  it 
has  been  installed  on  four  through  trains.  Heavy  grades  restrict 
the  operation  of  the  turbines  over  several  sections  of  the  road, 
which,  in  connection  with  the  varying  make  up  of  the  trains 
during  their  runs,  has  necessitated  large  battery  capacity  per 
train  and  ability  to  charge  the  batteries  at  any  time,  regardless 
of  the  number  of  lamps  burning.  The  standard  64-volt  system  is 
used  with  turbine  equipments  carried  in  the  baggage  cars  and 
with  five  or  six  sets  of  300  ampere  hour  batteries  on  a  seven-car 
train.  Each  car,  with  the  exception  of  the  baggage  and  express 
cars,  is  equipped  with  a  lamp  voltage  regulator,  A  standard 
make  of  regulator,  as  used  in  axle  lighting,  has  been  adopted. 
On  baggage  and  express  cars,  on  account  of  the  few  lamps  in- 
stalled net  justifying  the  cost  of  a  lamp  regulator,  a  resistance 
is  used  which  is  cut  in  the  lamp  circuit  while  the  batteries  are 
being  charged,  A  voltage  of  from  66  to  85  volts  is  maintained 
on  the  train  line,  depending  on  the  amount  of  charging  neces- 
sary. Tungsten  lamps  are  used  exclusively  and  an  aver;igc  life 
of  1,200  to  1,500  burning  hours  is  being  obtained,  including 
breakage  occurring  in  shipment,  or  installation.  Special  trnin 
electricians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  chief  electrician  are  used 
lo  operate  the  equipments. 

Further  extension  of  the  60-vo 
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CM.  &  St  P.,  though  none  of  the  other  roads  operating  the 
ifO-volt  system  have  changed  to  the  standard.  Inasmuch  as, 
in  addition  to  the  adoption  of  60  volts  as  the  stantlard  voltage 
tor  the  head  end  system  by  this  association,  this  voltage  has 
been  recommended  by  the  train  lighting  committee  of  the 
M.  C  B.  Association,  ^nd  will  undoubtedly  be  adopted  this  year 
by  that  association,  it  is  hoped  that  the  use  of  the  110-volt  sys- 
tems now  in  operation  will  soon  be  discontinued. 

For  through  service  the  conditions  favorable  for  the  use  of 
the  head  end  system  are  large  trains  making  long  runs  (at  least 
ten  hours)  where  the  operating  conditions  and  make  up  of 
the  trains  are  such  that  the  train,  instead  of  the  car,  is  the  oper- 
ating unit. 

Turbine  generator  sets  are  recommended,  and  for  through 
service  should  be  located  in  the  baggage  car.  The  number  of 
sets  of  batteries  used  depends  on  local  conditions,  but  sufficient 
capacity  should  be  provided  to  carry  the  lighting  load  until  the 
nearest  division  point  is  reached,  where  repairs  can  be  made,  or 
the  car  may  be  replaced,  in  case  of  disablement  of  the  generating 
equipment  or  the  turbine  car.  The  batteries  should  be  so  dis- 
tributed that  auxiliary  light  will  not  be  needed  while  trains  are 
being  switched,  or  for  cars  dropped  or  picked  up  en  route  which 
are  open  to  passengers  while  not  connected  to  the  train.  The 
head  end  system  of  train  lighting  has  been  in  use  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  demonstrate  its  reliability  with  proper  equip- 
ment and  methods  of  operation.  The  use  of  auxiliary  lighting, 
other  than  electricity,  is  therefore  not  recommended,  and  only 
when  the  system  is  so  operated  that  this  can  be  done  does  the 
committee  consider  it  on  an  equitable  basis  for  fair  comparison 
with  the  other  systems  of  electric  lighting. 

Both  rubber  hose  and  metallic  connections  are  used  for  the 
high  pressure  steam  service  between  the  locomotives  and  turbine 
cars.  Data  available  is  insufficient  to  determine  definitely  the 
relative  reliability  and  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  two  kinds. 
Railways  which  have  used  both  recommend  the  all-metallic  con- 
nection as  being  more  reliable  and  economical,  though  the  re- 
mits obtained  with  its  use  are  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The 
use  of  position  locks  on  the  couplers  of  the  steam  connections  is 
recommended.  There  seems  to  be  considerable  room  for  de- 
velopment of  an  automatic  coupler  lock  which  will  be  simple 
and  reliable. 

The  charging  of  batteries  en  route,  as  far  as  possible,  is 
recommended.  To  insure  batteries  being  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion, gravity  readings  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  voltage 
readings  at  terminal  stations  and  accurate  records  kept  of  their 
performance.  With  the  head  end  system,  especially  where  the 
charging  of  the  batteries  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  judgment 
of  the  operators,  the  use  of  ampere  hour  meters,  registering  both 
charge  and  discharge,  is  strongly  recommended.  The  ampere 
hour  meter  gives  not  only  a  ready  indication  of  the  condition 
of  the  battery,  but  provides  accurate  means  for  determining  the 
amount  of  charge  necessary. 

Where  tungsten  lamps  are  used,  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
do  considerable  charging  of  the  batteries  during  the  lighting 
hours,  the  use  of  lamp  voltage  regulators  on  each  car  is  recom- 
mended. The  regulators  automatically  maintain  a  constant 
lamp  voltage,  regardless  of  the  train  line  or  battery  voltage,  and 
at  the  same  time  do  not  require  any  changes  in  the  connection 
of  the  standard  three  wire  rclurn  loop  train  line,  thus  retaining 
the  advantages  of  this  system.  The  experience  of  a  road  which 
has  used  regulators  in  connection  with  its  head  end  system 
for  nearly  a  year  and  a  half,  has  shown  that  the  additional  cost 
has  l>cen  fully  jnslified  by  the  increase  which  was  obtained  in  the 
lamp  life. 

The  use  of  train  electricians  versus  baggagemen  to  operate 
the  lighting  equipment  is  a  question  affected  greatly  by  local 
conditions.  Where  a  large  number  of  batteries  per  train  are 
required,  or  where  the  train  make  up  of  cars  supplied  with 
batteries  varies  considerably  during  the  trip,  requiring  close  at- 
tention to  the  operation  of  the  equipment  to  keep  the  batteries 


in  proper  shape,  the  use  of  train  electricians  is  recommended 
as  the  best  practice.    Where  baggagemen  are  used  to  operate  the 

lighting  equipment  it  is  essential  that  they  be  trained  to  handle 
this  class  of  work  competently  and  that,  as  far  as  their  work  is 
concerned  with  the  operation  of  the  lighting  equipment,  they 
should  come  directly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  department 
responsible   for  the  train   lighting  service. 

Axle  Lighting.— During  the  past  year  several  chain  drives 
have  been  in  practical  operation  and  the  committee  have  been 
informed  that  the  chain  drive  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  cost  of  application,  including  axle  and  generator 
sprockets,  is  about  $50  per  car  as  compared  with  a  cost  of  $28 
for  pulleys  and  the  best  quality  of  behing.  Where  belts  are  used 
it  is  best  to  apply  as  long  a  belt  as  possible,  thus  permitting 
the  ends  to  be  trimmed  from  time  to  time,  and  affording  a  more 
secure  fastening  for  the  belt  clamp  where  both  ends  meet  The 
proper  belt  tension  has  not  been  given  due  consideration  by 
many ;  as  a  result  the  cost  per  car  month  is  nearly  three  times 
as  great  on  some  roads  as  on  others.  The  generator  pulley 
should  be  as  large  in  diameter  as  possible.  A  belt  operating 
over  a  12-in.  pulley  will  give  nearly  100  per  cent  longer  life 
than  one  operating  over  a  pulley  8  ia  in  diameter. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  cutting  in  speed  should  be  25 
per  cent,  of  the  maximum  train  speed.  No  generators  are  built 
that  can  be  properly  regulated  or  controlled  through  a  ratio 
greater  than  one  to  four.  There  are  many  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  operating  the  armatures  at  a  minimum  number  of 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  belt  speed  is  reduced,  there  is 
better  commutation,  less  wear  on  brushes  and  bearings  and 
there  is  less  liability  of  hot  boxes.  During  the  past  year  the 
majority  of  the  generators  have  been  attached  to  the  truck  by 
the  "four  point"  suspension,  the  design  of  which,  however,  can 
be  improved  to  prevent  the  lateral  movement  of  the  generator 
and  its  support  due  to  the  movement  of  the  truck  in  going  over 
a  curve  or  switch. 

Fuses. — Engineers  engaged  in  electric  train  lighting  work,  all 
report  unsatisfactory  service  from  the  N.  E..C  standard  enclosed 
fuses,  and  with  one  exception  do  not  favor  its  use.  Troubles 
which  have  been  experienced  with  this  type  of  fuses  are :  Failure 
to  indicate  when  blown ;  blowing  at  current  values  other  than 
their  normal  ratings,  both  above  and  below;  and  open  circuiting. 
Most  of  the  engineers  favor  either  the  open  link  type  of  fuse 
or  some  special  modification  of  that  type.  The  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  association  through  a  proper  committee,  investi- 
gate this  question  during  the  coming  year  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  suitable  type  of  fuse  which  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  car  lighting  service.  It  is  recommended  that  the  fuse 
be  of  such  design  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  same  fuse  holders 
as  the  N.  E.  C.  standard  enclosed  cartridge  fuses  of  the  Same 
capacities. 

The  committee  was  composed  of  A.  McGary,  chairman ;  W.  C 
Kershaw,  E.  A.  Van  Buskirk,*  L,  S.  Billew,  D.  J.  Cartwright 


The  Superior  Committee  on  Railways  at  St.  Petersburg,  Rus- 
sia, has  expressed  the  desire  that  as  the  government  cannot  find 
the  necessary  funds  to  build  the  numerous  desirable  light  rail- 
ways for  local  development  throughout  the  empire,  private  per- 
sons and  local  authorities  should  be  invited  to  co-operate. 
Local  authorities  and  others  have  been  invited  to  suggest  routes, 
and  the  response  from  the  district  of  Karkhoff  alone  includes 
67  more  or  less  carefully  considered  projects,  most  of  them 
without  solid  financial  backing,  but  supported  by  bold  traffic 
estimates.  The  committee  has  asked  these  promoters  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  guarantee  the  traffic,  and  in  case  of  deficit 
on  traffic  account  to  pay  the  difference  between  their  estimates 
and  the  amounts  realized.  A  company  is  now  being  organized 
to  build  light  railways  and  lease  them  out  to  local  councils,  etc 
The  promoters  have  in  view  particularly  for  the  moment  the 
following  lines:  Korotcha-Prokorovka,  Novo-Sbrgisk-Brailov- 
ska,  and   Starobielsk-Swatc^lfjg^  by  CjOOQ  I C 
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THE  LONG  AND  SHORT    HAUL^INJUNCTION. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Sania  Ft  vs.  U.  S.  of  A.  Opinion  by 
Judge  Mack: 

These  cases  involve  the  constitulionatity  and  interpretation  of 
section  4  of  the  act  to  regulate  commerce  of  February  4,  1887,  as 
amended  June  18,  1910  (36  Stat..  539).  and  the  powers  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  thereunder.    .    .    . 

At  the  time  of  the  amendment  a  number  of  complaints  of  un- 
reasonable and  unjustly  prejudicial  rates  filed  by  commercial 
bodies  of  the  so-called  intermounlain  cities,  such  as  Spokane. 
Washington ;  Reno.  Nevada ;  and  Phoenix.  Arizona,  were  pending 
before  the  commission.  Similar  complaints  had  been  filed  and 
partial  adjustments  thereof  made  at  various  times,  beginning  with 
the  year  1892.  Because  of  the  amendment,  the  commission  re- 
frained from  finally  determining  the  commodity  rates  to  which 
these  cities  were  entitled  on  west-bound  traffic,  believing  that 
orders  made  under  applications  for  relief,  as  provided  in  section 
4,  would  obviate  the  necessity  therefor. 

Applications  were  duly  filed  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  com- 
mission, which  required  carriers  to  state  that  the  rate  to  the  inter- 
mediate points  should  not  be  more  than  a  certain  number  of  cents 
per  100  lbs,  per  ton.  per  car,  or  per  package,  in  excess  of  the 
rates  to  the  farther  point,  in  and  by  which  applications  the  car- 
riers asked  to  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  Pacific  coast  terminal 
rates  then  in  force,  lower  than  the  rates  to  intermediate  points 
fixed  by  specified  tariffs  on  file  with  the  commission.  After  a  full 
hearing  and  investigation  two  reports  and  orders  were  made.  .  .  ■ 

The  lirst  order  provided  that  for  the  purposes  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  applications  the  United  States  should  be  divided  into 
five  zones  (being  the  same  as  those  specified  in  a  Transcontinental 
Tariff  on  file).    .    .    . 

The  order  then  proceeded  .,  .  .  [to  deny  authority  to  main- 
tain higher  commodity  rates  from  points  in  Zone  No.  1  to  inter- 
mediate points  than  to  Pacific  coast  terminals,  and  to  allow  com- 
modity rates  from  all  points  in  zones  numbered  2.  3,  and  4,  to 
points  intermediate  to  Pacific  coast  terminals  that  are  higher  to 
intermediate  points  than  to  Pacific  coast  terminals,  and  to  fix  the 
relation  of  these  rates.] 

The  second  order  is  similar  in  all  respects  except  that  it  refers 
only  to  Spokane  and  certain  other  intermountain  cities,  and  ex- 
pressly provides  that  the  carriers  shall  comply  therewith  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  two  years. 

The  two  suits  brought  in  this  court  to  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  these  orders,  respectively,  were  heard  together.  The  same 
questions  are  presented  in  each  of  them. 

First:  We  agree  with  the  commission  that  section  4  of  the  act 
to  regulate  commerce  as  amended  June  18,  1910,  is  constitutional. 
The  commission  concedes,  and  we  concur  therein,  that  if  the  first 
proviso  in  this  section  is  to  be  literally  construed  and  if,  under 
such  construction,  no  limit  has  been  imposed  upon  and  no  stand- 
ard given  to  guide  the  exercise  of  the  commission's  discretion  in 
granting  authority  to  depart  from  the  rule  forbidding  a  lesser 
rate  for  the  long  than  for  the  short  haul  in  the  same  direction 
and  over  the  same  line  or  route,  the  proviso  would  be  unconsti- 
tutional as  an  unlawful  delegation  of  legislative  power.  We  con- 
cur, too,  in  the  commission's  view  that  if  the  proviso  were  tor 
this  reason  illegal  the  entire  section  would  thereby  be  nullified, 
inasmuch  as  both  the  context  and  the  history  of  the  act  demon- 
strate that  the  proviso  is  an  integral  part  of  the  section,  and  that 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  absolutely  prohibiting  such  a  lesser  rate 
would  not  have  been  enacted. 

To  determine,  however,  the  true  meaning  of  the  proviso,  the 
entire  art  must  be  examined.  In  the  light  of  the  other  sections, 
and  of  the  legislative  and  judicial  history  of  the  long  and  short 
haul  clause,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  guide  to  the  exercise 
of  the  commission's  discretion  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  sections 
of  the  act,  thereby  making  the  discretion  to  exempt  carriers  from 
the  prohibition  in  fact  not  unlimited,  and  imposing  upon  the  com- 
mission not  merely  the  right  but  also  the  duty  to  grant  such 


exemption  whenever,  on  investigation,  if  shall  find  that  no  vio- 
lation of  any.  section  of  the  act  would  thereby  fce  involved.  ' 

If,  therefore,  the  proposed  rate,  lower  for  the  long  than  for 
the  short  haul,  violates  no  provision  of  the  fact,  and  if,  in 
particular,  it  neither  tends  to  produce  an  unreasonable  rate 
for  the  short  haul  nor  operates  unduly  to  prejudice  the  short- 
haul  point  and  unduly  to  prefer  the  long-haul  point,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  commission  to  grant  exemption  from  the  hard  and 
fast  rule  laid  down  in  the  first  clause  of  section  4. 

Second.  The  orders  sought  to  be  enjoined  do  not  establish 
absolute  rates  for  either  the  long  or  short  haul  or  prescribe  the 
extent,  in  dollars  and  cents,  that  the  short-haul  rate  may  ex- 
ceed the  present  or  some  definitely  fixed  long-haul  rate,  but 
they  do  establish  a  relation  between  any  long-haul  rate  that 
the  carrier  may  put  into  effect  and  the  short-haul  rate,  de- 
termining that  from  zone  one  the  western  short-haul  rate  shall 
not  exceed  the  long-haul  rate,  and  that  from  zones  two,  three, 
and  four,  the  short-haul  shall  not  exceed  the  long-haul  rate 
by  more  than  7  per  cent.,  IS  per  cent.,  and  25  per  cent,  respec- 

The  commission  found  specifically  that  the  Pacific  coast  rates 
from  part  of  this  eastern  territory  were  forced  by  water  com- 
petition, and  that  the  rates  from  other  parts  were  forced  by 
market  competition;  for  example,  that  the  railroads  based  the 
New  York-Seattle  rate  on  the  ocean  competition  and  that  they 
granted  the  same  rate  from  St  Paul  to  Seattle  in  order  to 
enable  St.  Paul  to  compete  with  New  York  in  the  Seattle 
market. 

Under  the  fourth  section  as  originally  framed,  it  was  decided 
(E.  T.,  etc.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  /.  C.  C,  181  U.  S.,  1,  and  cases  dted 
therein)  that  carriers  might,  in  the  first  instance  and  without 
application  to  the  commission,  make  the  rate  less  for  the  long 
than  for  the  short  haul,  if,  in  fact,  the  drcumslances  and  con- 
ditions were  not  substantially  similar,  taking  their  chances  on 
a  subsequent  determination  by  a  court  that  they  had  erred  in 
so  doing  and  had  thereby  violated  the  law.  They  could,  how- 
ever, and  in  many  instances  did,  apply  to  the  commission  for 
the  authority.  After  the  section  was  construed  as  not  requir- 
ing such  an  application  in  the  first  instance,  the  carriers,  it  was. 
often  charged,  abused  their  privilege  by  making  the  rate  for 
the  long  haul  less  than  for  the  short  haul,  although  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  were  substantially  similar;  this 
charge  was.  in  any  event,  one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 
amendment  of  the  section  whereby  the  clause  "under  substan- 
tially similar  circumstances  and  conditions"  was  eliminated 
therefrom.  The  practical  change  thereby  produced  in  section 
4  was  to  compel  the  carriers  to  make  application  to  the  com- 
mission if  they  desired  to  continue  this  practice. 

The  violation  of  the  long  and  short  haul  rule  is.  however; 
only  one  instance — a  most  striking  and  irritating  one,  it  is 
true — of  the  preference  and  prejudice  which,  when  undue,  is 
prohibited  by  section  3.  Any  violation  of  the  original  fourth 
section  would  necessarily  involve  a  violation  of  the  third  sec- 
tion and,  *  converso,  if  the  lesser  rate  for  the  long  haul  than 
for  the  short  were  not  in  violation  of  the  third  section  it 
could  not  be  in  violation  of  the  original  fourth  section.  In 
E.  T.,  tie.,  Ry.  Co.  v.  /.  C.  C,  supra,  the  court  held  that  when  it 
is  established  that  the  rates  charged  to  the  shorter  distance 
point  are  just  and  reasonable  in  and  of  themselves,  and  that 
the  lesser  rate  for  the  longer  haul  is  not  wholly  tm remunerative 
and  has  been  forced  upon  the  carriers  by  competition  at  the 
longer  distance  point,  it  must  result  that  a  discrimination  spring- 
ing alone  from  a  disparity  in  rates  can  not  be  held  to  be,  in 
legal  effect,  the  voluntary  act  of  the  carriers,  and  that  therefore 
the  provisions  of  the  third  section  wilt  not  apply.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  third  section,  it  was  said,  is  directed  against 
undue  preference  arising  from  the  voluntary  and  wrongful  act 
of  the  carriers,  and  does  not  relate  to  acts  the  result  of  con- 
ditions wholly  beyond  the  control  of  such  carriers;  the  lesser 
rate  for  the  long  haul  could  not  produce  an  unjust  preference 
under   the   third    section    when   the   competitive    conditions    at 
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Ihe  longer  distance  point  which  had  caused  the  lesser  rate 
would  produce  the  same  preference,  even  though  the  carrier 
were  forbidden  to  meet  the  competition.  For  example,  as 
Seattle  can  get  its  supplies  from  New  York  by  water,  and 
Spokane,  because  of  its  location,  can  not  do  so,  Seattle  can 
not  be  said  to  be  unduly  favored  tnerely  because  the  rail  car- 
rier, in  order  to  meet  the  water  competition,  charges  a  lesser 
rate  from  New  York  lo  Seattle  through  Spokane  than  from 
New  York  to  Spokane,  provided  the  Spokane  rate  is  reason- 
able per  se  and  the  Seattle  rate  not  un  remunerative.  And  so, 
too,  if  the  St.  Paul-Seattle  rate  is  reduced  to  a  point  less  than 
reasonable  per  se  although  not  un  remunerative,  to  meet  the 
New  York-Seattle  rate  in  order  to  enable  the  St.  Paul  mer- 
chants to  compete  with  New  York  merchants  at  Seattle, 
Spokane  could  not  complain  merely  because  this  rate  is  made 
less  than  the  St.  Paul-Spokane  rate.  In  each  of  these  cases 
Spokane  is  not  unduly  prejudiced,  because  if  the  lower  rail 
rate  to  Seattle  were  forbidden  Seattle  would  nevertheless, 
by  reason  of  its  location,  be  able  lo  secure  its  supplies  by 
water,  and  would  therefore  in  the  nature  of  things  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  Spokane. 

While  the  primary  question  in  the  E.  T.,  etc.,  Ry.  Co,  ease, 
supra,  was  as  to  the  right  of  the  carriers,  in  Ihe  first  instance 
and  without  apphcalion  to  the  commission,  to  make  lesser 
rates  for  the  long  than  for  the  short  haul,  inasmuch  as  the 
original  complaint  charged  a  violation  of  both  the  third  and 
the  fourth  sections,  the  court  necessarily  considered  section  3. 
and  held  that  it  could  not  be  violated  by  making  a  lesser  charge 
for  the  long  than  for  the  short  haul,  if  the  long-haul  rale  was 
forced  by  competition  and  was  not  unremunerative. 

This  construction  of  section  3  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
clause  in  section  4  which,  by  the  amendment  of  1910,  has  been 
stricken  out.  It  was  based  upon  the  language  of  section  3  it- 
self, which  forhade  not  any  preference  but  only  an  undue  pref- 
erence, and  upon  the  determination  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  there  could  lie  nothing  undue'  in  a  preference  which 
was  caused  by  the  natural  geographical  situation,  and  which 
would  continue  even  if  there  were  no  railway  carriage.  The 
amendment  to  section  4,  therefore,  ha.i  not  changed  the  con- 
struction of  section  3,  and  it  follows  thai  no  unjust  prejudice 
to  Spokane  and  other  interior  points  can  now  be  predicted 
merely  on  the  fact  that  the  rate  from  any  of  the  eastern  ter- 
ritory is  less  to  the  Pacific  coast  terminals  than  to  the  inter- 
mediate points. 

The  commission  also  found,  however,  that  the  present  Pacific 
coast  rates  from  zone  one  had  not  been  proven  by  the  carriers, 
upon  whom  the  burden  was  laid,  lo  be  less  than  reasonable 
per  se.  .Assuming  that  they  were  fully  reasonable  per  se.  the 
commission  would  have  the  power  to  refuse  exemption  from 
the  long  and  short  haul  requirement,  for  under  these  circum- 
stances any  higher  rates  to  intermediate  points  could  be  con- 
demned as  unreasonable  and  thus  in  violation  of  section  1  of 
the  act. 

But  the  order  of  the  commission  as  to  this  territory  is  not 
limited  lo  a  denial  of  the  applications  in  the  form  in  which  Ihey 
were  presented,  that  is,  to  a  denial  of  the  maintenance  of  the  then 
prevailing  rates  to  the  coast  concurrently  with  higher  rates  to  the 
interior  points.  It  forbids  the  carrier  to  maintain  any  coast  rate 
lower  Ihan  the  contemporaneous  intermediate  rate  from  these 
points.  In  other  words,  if  the  carrier  from  St.  Paul  in  order  lo 
meet  new  water  competition  from  New  York  should  reduce  the 
St.  Paul-Seattle  rate  lo  a  point  less  than  at  present  and  less  than 
a  rate  reasonable  per  se.  but  nevertheless  some 
it  would  be  compelled,  under  this  order,  to  grant  the 
10  the  interior  point,  even  though,  under  ihes 
reasonable  rate  to  the  interior  point  higher  than  the  unreasonably 
low  rale  to  the  coast  point  forced  upon  the  carrier  by  such  market 
.competition  under  penalty  of  losing  the  business  would  not  be  in 
violation  of  section  1  or  of  any  other  provision  of  the  act. 

This  is  likewise  true  of  the  order  as  to  rates  from  the  other 
^oncs.     It   is  not  based  upon  the  current  coast   rates.     It  deter- 


mines the  relation  of  the  short-haul  rates  to  any  coast  rates  that 
might  be  established  by  the  carriers.  It  makes  illegal  a  rate  from 
Chicago  to  Spokane  more  than  7  per  cent,  higher  than  an  un- 
reasonably low  but  remunerative  Chicago-Seattle  rate  forced  by 
competition,  even  though  the  Chicago- Spokane  rate  be  reasonable 
per  se  and  not  in  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  act. 

Is  the  commission  empowered  to  make  such  an  order?  It  is 
urged  that  even  if  it  must  grant  an  application  for  relief,  when 
the  lower  long-haul  rate  involves  no  violation  of  the  act,  never- 
theless it  may  determine  the  extent  of  the  exemption  and  there- 
fore it  may  fix  the  relation  of  rates. 

But  to  sustain  the  constitutionality  of  the  proviso  in  section  4 
it  must  be  read  as  imposing  the  duty  on  the  commission  not  only 
to  grant  exemption  from  the  hard  and  fast  role  when  thereby  no 
section  of  the  act  is  violated,  but  also  to  grant  such  exemption 
to  the  extent  that  no  section  of  the  act  is  thereby  violated ;  that 
is.  the  carrier  is  entitled  under  the  act  to  be  granted  authority 
to  charge  as  much  less  as  it  please  for  the  long  haul  than  for  the 
short  haul,  provided  the  commission  shall  tirst  determine  that  it 
does  not  thereby  violate  any  other  provision  of  the  law.  In 
granting  authority  to  make  an  absolute  long-haul  rate  lower  than 
some  short-haul  rate,  the  commission  ivould  have  the  power  and 
Ihe  duty  to  prevent  a  violation  of  section  1  and,  by  virtue  of  its 
authority  lo  determine  reasonable  rates,  to  fix  the  short-haul  rale. 

Doubtless  the  commission  could,  moreover,  in  order  to  prevent 
a  violation  of  section  3.  make  relative  rates  in  so  far  as  this  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  an  undue  preference.  For  while,  under 
the  decision  in  E.  T.,  etc.,  Ry.  Cn.  v.  /.  C.  C.,  supra,  undue  prefer- 
ence could  not  be  predicated  merely  on  the  fact  that  the  rate  was 
less  for  the  long  than  for  the  short  haul,  when  the  former  was 
forced  by  water,  market,  or  any  kind  of  competition,  it  might  be 
predicated  Ihereon  if  the  short-haul  rate  were  not  likewise  based 
upon  the  same  competition  in  so  far  as  and  lo  the  extent  that  it 
ought  fairly  to  be  influenced  thereby.     .     .     . 

But  neither  the  equality  of  rates  on  shipments  from  zone  1 
nor  the  relation  between  the  rates  on  shipments  from  the  other 
zones,  as  fixed  in  the  order  of  the  commission,  can  be  sustained 
upon  any  such  considerations.  In  so  far  as  the  commission  at- 
tempts thus  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
rates,  irrespective  of  absolute  rates,  it  goes  beyond  any  authority 
that  has  been  vested  in  it,  for  it  is  not  in  the  [)ower  of  the  com- 
mission to  say  that  1<X)  per  cent.,  107  per  cent.,  or  any  given 
percentage  of  an  unknown  less  than  reasonable  rate  to  the  coast 
is  necessarily  a  maximum  reasonable  and  n  on -discriminatory 
rate  from  the  same  point  of  origin  to  an  interior  point. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  commission's  order  is  either  to  com- 
pel a  blanket  rate  from  the  entire  east  to  the  entire  west,  or  to 
prevent  the  carriers  from  getting  all  the  business  which  they 
now  secure  without  loss  by  making  rates  which  enable  mer- 
chants to  meet  market  competition.  For  example,  if  the  forced 
New  York-Seattle  rate  is  $1,  the  St.  Paul-Seattle  rate  can  not 
be  made  higher  by  the  St.  Paul  carrier,  unless  it  gives  up  the 
benefit  of  business  which  market  competition  at  Seattle  might 
bring  to  it.  As  long  as  it  charges  no  one  else  an  unreasonable 
rate,  and  as  long  as  it  does  not  carry  under  cost,  it  is  entitled 
to  grant  St.  Paul  the  market  competitive  rate  of  $1.  Under 
the  order,  its  rate  to  Spokane  in  that  event  could  not  exceed 
$1,  while  the  New  York  carrier  could  charge  $1.25.  The  latter, 
however,  would  also  have  the  right  to  enable  New  York  to  meet 
St.  Paul  competition  in  Spokane.  To  do  this  it  would  have  to 
reduce  the  New  York-Spokane  rate  to  $1.  The  result  would  be 
cither  lo  compel  a  blanket  rate  from  all  points  east  of  St.  Paul 
to  all  competitii-e  points  west  of  St.  Pan!  or  to  force  the  car- 
riers to  give  up  some  business  which  could  be  carried  without 
loss  lo  themselves  or  damage  to  anyone  else.  The  commission's 
order,  moreover,  does  not  even  secure  to  Spokane  the  market 
competition  of  St.  Paul  and  New  York,  since  it  empowers  the 
railways  to  charge  a  higher  rate  from  New  York,  which  might 
exclude  New  York  from  the  Spokane  market. 

Tn  a  word,  unless  some  through  Ausii 
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feci  of  the  orders  would  be  to  put  Spokane  and  other  interior 
points  on  an  equality  with  Seattle  and  other  Pacific  coast 
poinis,  at  least  from  zone  one,— a  position  to  which  they  would 
not  be  entitled  under  all  circumstances  in  view  of  their  relative 
locations,  the  former  four  hundred  miks  more  or  less  in  the 
interior,  the  latter  on  the  coast. 

It  follows  that  the  motions  to  dismiss  the  petitions  must  be 
denied  and  that  writs  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the  orders, 
pending  the  final  determination  of  the  eases,  must  be  issued. 
And  it  is  so  ordered. 

Judge  Archibald,  concurring : 

It  is  conceded  that  if  the  right  to  approve  or  disapprove  of 
an  application  by  a  carrier  to  charge  tnore  for  a  shorter  than 
for  a  longer  haul  is  left  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act.  as  it  is  at  present  amended,  to  the  uncontrolled 
discretion  of  the  commission,  the  section  is  invalid ;  also,  that 
the  proviso  taken  as  it  reads  in  terms  confers  such  imtimited  dis- 
cretion; and  that  the  section  is  only  therefore  to  he  saved  in  case 
a  guide  is  found  in  other  provisions  of  the  statute.     .     .     . 

Undoubtedly  the  statute  is  to  be  taken  as  a  whole  and  the  dif- 
ferent sections  read  together,  but  I  fail  to  see  how  this  helps 
out  the  matter.  By  the  first  section  it  is  prescribed  that  all 
charges  for  any  service  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  by  carriers 
subject  to  the  act  in  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  prop- 
erty shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  every  unjust  and  unreason- 
able charge  is  prohibited  and  declared  unlawful.  This  does  no 
more  than  enact  the  common  into  the  federal  law.  and  neither 
adds  to  nor  detracts  from  the  rights  of  such  carriers,  except  as 
it  inferentially  recognizes  their  right  to  a  just  and  properly 
remunerative  rate,  in  prohibiting  an  unjust  and  unreasonable 
one.  But  how  does  this  assist  the  commission  in  any  given  case 
whether  to  enforce  or  relieve  the  carrier  from  the  greater  short 
than  long  haul  charge  prohibited  by  the  first  part  of  the  section 
in  question,  or  what  direction  or  guide  to  that  end  does  it 
afford?  No  doubt  it  insures  to  the  carrier  that  the  short-haul 
charge  shall  be  reasonably  remunerative  where  it  has  not  been 
voluntarily  abandoned,  although  the  commission  in  the  order 
made  has  entirely  disregarded  this.  But  that  is  only  half  of  the 
problem  to  be  solved,  if.  indeed,  it  is  that  much.  The  point  is 
that  it  affords  no  guide  in  determining  when  a  disparity  between 
the  short  and  the  long  haul  shall  be  permissible,  which  is  the 
question  which  in  each  case  is  to  be  decided  by  the  commission. 
But  it  is  further  said  that  at  this  juncture  the  third  section 
comes  in,  and  authorizes  a  less  charge  for  a  long  than  for  a 
short  haul,  provided  an  undue  or  unreasonable  preference  or 
advantage  docs  not  result  to  any  person  or  locality  over  any 
other.  But  this  provision  of  the  statute  is  not  permissive,  but 
prohibitive.  It  forbids  in  brief  any  undue  discrimination,  as  the 
first  forbids  unjust  or  unreasonable  rates,  or  the  fourth  the 
particular  kind  of  discrimination  against  which  it  is  leveled.  It 
may  be,  correlatively  or  by  inference,  that  a  right  to  discrim- 
inate is  recognized  when  it  can  be  done  without  injustice  or 
prejudice.  But  how  again  does  this  afford  a  guide  to  the  com- 
mission in  determining  when  a  greater  short  than  long  haul 
charge  shall  be  sanctioned?  The  fourth  section  in  express  terms 
declares  that  except  as  extenuated  by  the  action  of  the  commis- 
sion a  greater  short  than  long  haul  charge  is  per  se  a  discrim- 
ination and  advantage  which  is  unjust  and  undue,  and  not  to  be 
tolerated.  And  how  is  it  possible,  then,  to  say  that  a  prohibi- 
tion against  what  is  undue  furnishes  a  guide  or  rule  in  deter- 
mining when  it  shall  result  that,  that  which  so  on  its  face  is  to 
be  regarded  as  undue  shall  no  longer  be  so?  There  shall  be  no 
undue  discrimination,  says  the  third  section.  A  greater  short 
than  long  haul  charge  is  an  undue  discrimination,  says  the  fourth. 
At  what,  then,  do  you  arrive  by  combining  the  one  with  the 
other?  Or  where  is  here  to  be  found  the  criterion  or  standard, 
which  is  to  enable  the  commission  to  say  when  and  under  what 
circumstances  that  which  it  is  bound  otherwise  to  say  is  an  un- 
just and  undue  preference  or  advantage  of  one  locality  over 
another  is  not  so?    All  the  guide  there  is,  is  its  say-so.    But  if 


it  rests  merely  on  that  the  enactment  is  confessedly  void,  and 
the  action  of  the  commission  has  nothing  to  sustain  it.  And 
that  is  the  only  conclusion  which  I  can  reach  with  regard  to  it. 
It  is  held  good  by  the  court  for  the  reasons  given  by  the  commis- 
sion, but  to  this  I  can  not  agree,  and  feel  compelled  in  conse- 
quence to  give  expression  to  the  views  which  I  entertaitt  to  the 
contrary.  There  are  at  least  such  grave  doubts  with  regard  to 
the  validity  of  the  section  that  the  question  might  well  be  passed 
by  at  this  time,  there  being  other  grounds  upon  which  the  inva- 
lidity of  the  action  of  the  commission  may  be  rested. 

For  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  assuming  that  the 
fourth  section  is  valid,  the  orders  of  the  commission  go  far 
beyond  the  power  conferred  by  it.  The  authority  given  by  the 
proviso  is  upon  application  of  the  carrier  in  special  cases  after 
investigation  to  permit  the  charging  of  less  for  longer  than  for 
shorter  distances,  the  commission  having  the  right  from  time  to 
time  to  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  the  carrier  may  be  relieved 
from  the  absolute  prohibition  against  this,  which  is  otherwise 
imposed  upon  it.  There  must  thus  in  each  instance  be  an  appli- 
cation by  a  carrier,  and  a  special  case  which  entitles  the  carrier 
to  relief — whatever  that  may  mean^must  be  set  up  and  made 
out.  .\nd  this  fixes  the  limits  of  the  commission's  authority. 
Its  duty  is  to  investigate  what  is  so  brought  before  it,  and.  if  a 
case  warranting  it  appears,  to  approve  the  application;  or  if  not, 
to  refuse  it.  The  commission  can  not  go  on  if  it  does  not  ap- 
prove and  make  rates,  or  lay  down  rules  by  which  they  shall  be 
made,  upon  its  oun  initiative.  The  carrier  in  making  applica- 
tion for  approval  does  not  submit  or  subject  itself  to  any  such 
exaction.  The  right  to  inaugurate  to  this  extent  still  remains 
with  the  carrier  the  same  as  before  the  amendment.  The  author- 
ity assumed  by  the  commission  here  is  not  to  be  implied  from  the 
right  to  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  from  time  to  time  the 
carrier  may  be  relieved,  in  the  words  of  the  statute.  This  refers 
to  the  special  case  in  each  instance  which  the  carrier  is  reauired 
to  make  out  in  order  to  get  the  approval  of  the  commission, 
and  is  necessarily  confined  to  it.  In  this  respect  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  section  is  not  changed,  and  it  never  by  any  previous 
construction  was  carried  outside  of  this,  nor  is  there  anything 
now  which  requires  it.  It  may  be  that  the  applications  made 
by  the  carriers  here  for  the  approval  of  existing  long  and  short 
haul  tariffs,  blanketing  the  country,  went  beyond  the  statute. 
But  if  that  was  the  ease,  the  proper  course  to  pursue  was  to 
throw  them  out  upon  that  ground.  The  mere  fact  that  they 
were  in  this  form  gave  the  commission  no  authority  to  go  on 
and  prescribe  rates  by  the  wholesale.  The  orders  in  controversy 
extend  to  the  entire  continent  from  east  to  west,  saving  only  a 
comparatively  small  section  in  the  southeast,  which  is  reserved 
for  subsequent  consideration.  This  can  not  by  the  broadest  con- 
struction of  the  law  be  brought  within  it  By  no  device  can  the 
whole  United  States  be  made  a  "special  case"  nor  can  the 
commission  upon  any  just  conception  of  its  powers,  lay  down 
a  hard  and  fast  rule  which  shall  apply  to  every  long  and 
short  haul  case  wherever  originating  or  whatever  its  des- 
tination from  east  to  west  across  the  country.  Nor  is  this  saved 
by  the  establishment  of  zones  with  varying  percentages.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  this  entirely  disregards 
the  right  of  the  carriers  to  have  considered  what  in  each  in- 
stance is  a  reasonable  rate  between  points  involved.  It  also 
overrides  the  established  right  of  the  carriers  to  make  a  less 
than  reasonable  rate  to  and  from  competitive  points  from  what- 
ever cause  that  competition  arises.  And  it  is  an  attempt  to 
overcome  the  advantages  possessed  by  coast  over  inland  cities 
in  the  face  of  what  nature  has  provided.  All  this  is  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  in  which  I  fully  concur,  and 
to  which  I  can  add  nothing  of  consequence.  For  these  reasons, 
without  regard  to  any  others,  the  orders  of  the  commission  were 
clearly  invalid,  and  an  injunction  against  them  is  properly  to  be 
granted,  the  motion  to  dismiss  being  necessarily  overruled  as 
the  consequence.  But  I  can  not  see  my  way  to  go  beyond  this 
and  declare  the  fourth  section  valid,  on  which,  if  anything  is  to 
be  said,  my  opinion  is  to  the  contr^^g^  byCjOOQiC 
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AMERICAN    RAILWAY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fall  session  of  the  American  Railway  Association  was 
held  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago,  Wednesday.  November  15. 
There  were  present  175  members,  represented  by  182  delegates. 
The  executive  committee  reported  that  the  membership  now  com- 
prises 34S  members,  operating  256,676  miles,  an  increase  of  303 
miles.  The  associate  membership  now  comprises  99  members, 
operating  5,084  miles;  increases  of  15  members  and  523  miles. 

The  executive  committee  has  appointed  a  standing  auditing 
committee  for  the  ensuing  two  years,  or  until  its  members'  suc- 
cessors are  elected,  consisting  of  the  following :  J.  A.  Taylor, 
controller,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  C.  P.  Crawford,  controller, 
Erie,  and  J.  W.  Orr,  assistant  to  controller,  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West.  B,  F.  Bush,  president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

The  committee  on  transportation  submitted  several  questions 
and  answers  concerning  practice  under  the  standard  form  of 
detour  agreement,  which  were  duly  approved  by  the  association. 
The  committee  said  that  it  has  under  consideration  a  general 
revision  of  the  Standard  Code  of  Train  Rules,  and  in  that  con- 
nection said  that  it  desires  the  views  and  criticisms  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  respecting  the  present  code.  It  also  re- 
ported that  under  date  of  July  28,  19!1,  a  circular  letter  was 
issued  to  the  members  of  the  association,  requesting  three  copies 
of  the  train  rules  on  their  respective  roads.  Replies  thereto  have 
been  received  from  329  memberships  and  67  associate  members. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  committee  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete compilation  of  this  information,  showing  the  railways 
which  have  adopted  the  Standard  Code  and  any  and  all  modifica- 
tions thereto  now  in  effect  on  the  various  roads  members  of 
the  association. 

A  progress  report  was  presented  by  the  committee  on  Mainte- 
nance. It  is  said  that,js  mentioned  in  itsreport  of  April  18, 1911,  the 
sub-committee  on  Standard  Dimensions  of  Box  Cars  and  Stand- 
ard Clearances  issued  a  circular.  No.  1022,  dated  June  14,  1910, 
asking  for  information  necessary  to  be  obtained  in  dealing  with 
right-of-way  clearances.  It  also  issued  a  second  circular.  No. 
1118,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  maximum  dimensions  of 
box  cars.  The  two  circulars  were  addressed  to  344  members  and 
84  associate  members.  Replies  to  Circular  No.  1022  have  so  far 
been  received  from  269  members  and  33  associate  members,  and 
to  Circular  No.  1118,  from  240  members  and  16  associate  mem- 
bers. The  number  of  roads  from  which  replies  have  not  been 
received  are  of  sufficient  mileage  and  equipment  to  warrant  the 
committee  delaying  the  ultimate  report,  as  additional  replies  are 
being  received  from  time  to  time.  It  also  reported  that  E.  C 
Carter,  chief  engineer,  Chicago  &  North  Western,  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  committee  included  in 
its  report  a  summary  of  replies  received  to  Circular  No.  1120, 
showing  the  number  of  freight  cars  fitted  with  air  brakes  and 
engines  equipped  with  power  brakes  in  use  as  of  July  1,  1911,  as 
follows : 

Number  ot  mrmbcrs  teporting 151 

Frtighl  cars  in  service 2,341,008 

Filled  wilh  air  brakes 2,32S,749 

Nol  so  filled 1  S,2S9 

F.nEines  in  service   63.705 

Kqmpped  *ilh  power  brakes 63,659 

Ngl  so   fitted    10 

Freight   car»'"o 'be   filled   »ilb   air   brakes 26.788 

FreiDht   cars  nol   lo  be   filled   with  air  brakes 0 

Engines  to  be  equipped    wilh   power   brakes 1,037 

The  committee  on  Relations  between  Railroads  presented  sev- 
eral amendments  to  the  car  service  rules,  which  were  approved 
by  the  association.  On  its  recommendation;  the  association 
adopted  the  following  resolution:  "Resolved,  That  the  railway 
companies  be  requested  to  designate  to  the  OfUcial  Railway 
Equipment  Register  the  names  of  the  proper  officers  to  whom 
reports  should  be  addressed  containing  information  relating  to 
the  old  and  new  weights  of  cars  re-stenciled  on  foreign  lines 


under  the  provisions  of  car  service  rule  U,  in  order  that  this 
information  may  be  published  .therein."  The  committee  included 
in  its  report  interesting  statistics  representing  freight  car  per- 
formance and  car  surpluses  and  shortages.  The  committee  also 
submitted  a  compilation  which  was  made  under  its  directioii 
respecting  freight  cars  owned,  cost  and  maintenance  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1910. 

The  committee  on  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and 
Other  Dangerous  Articles  reported  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  dangerous 
articles  other  than  explosives,  effective  October  1,  1911.  It  also 
submitted  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  explosives, 
which  are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  commission  at  a  later  date. 

The  committee  on  Electrical  Working  reported  that  the  com- 
mittee's work  has  been  in  endeavoring  to  establish  a  standard 
location  for  the  electrical  connections  between  electrically  oper- 
ated cars  and  standards  for  overhead  crossings  of  electrical  light 
and  power  lines.  The  various  sub- committees  considering  these 
subjects  have  done  considerable  work,  but  were  not  able  to  pre- 
sent final  reports.  The  committee  therefore  reported  progress 
on  the  work  which  it  has  in  hand. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  were  elected  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  Safe  Transportation  of  Explosives  and  Other 
Dangerous  Articles.  The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Long  Island 
were  elected  members  of  the  committee  on  Electrical  Working. 
J.  M.  Gruber,  general  manager,  Great  Northern,  and  C  W. 
Kouns,  general  manager.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  were 
elected  members  of  the  committee  on  Nominations.  The  asso- 
ciation decided  to  hold  its  next  meeting  in  New  York  City  on 
May  15.  I9ia 

The  railways  supporting  the  Special  Committee  on  Relations 
of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  met  jnst  before  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Association  and  confirmed  the  nomination  of  the 
following  members  of  the  committee  for  the  ensuing  year;  W.  J. 
Jackson,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  C  &  E.  I.,  chair- 
man; F.  O.  Melcher,  vice-president.  Rock  Island  Lines;  J.  C 
Stuart,  vice-president,  Erie ;  C.  A.  Wichersham,  president  and 
general  manager,  Atlanta  &  West  Point. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 


The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  has  author- 
ized the  construction  of  a  line  between  Itiacy  and  Campinas. 
This  line  will  connect  all  the  lines  of  3  ft.  gage  of  the  states  of 
Minas  Geraes,  Sao  Paulo,  Goyaz,  Matto,  Grosso,  Parana,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Espirito  Santo  with  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  and  the 
republics  of  the  River  Plata  and  Paraguay  on  the  southern 
frontier. 

The  Peruvian  Corporation,  which  controls  about  65  per  cent, 
of  the  Peruvian  railways,  acquired  in  July,  1910,  the  exceedingly 
important  Guaqui  La  Paz  Railway,  running  from  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Titicaca  to  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  and  forming  a 
connection  with  the  Southern  Railway  of  Peru  by  lake  steamers. 
The  corporation  previously  operated  this  road  under  lease,  and 
the  ownership  now  greatly  strengthens  its  hold  upon  the  Bolivian 
trade  in  competition  with  Chilean  railways  from  Arica  and 
Antofagasta,  Chile,  to  La  Paz.  This  corporation  has  been 
granted  the  right  to  make  studies  of  the  Bay  of  Matarani  in 
southern  Peru,  with  a  view  to  submitting  plans  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  harbor,  port  and  railway  as  a  water  terminal  ot  the 
Southern  Railway  to  Arequipa  and  La  Paz.  The  Peruvian  Cor- 
poration has  also  undertaken  to  carry  out  for  the  government's 
account  a  survey  from  the  Cuzco  extension  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Madre  de  Dios  river.  Under 
the  contract  the  corporation  has  (or  three  years  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  survey  the  preferential  right  to  construct  a  railway 
with  a  federal  guaranty  of  interest  on  the  capital  emploved  and  a 
grant  of  about  7.910  acres  per  mi|le^(^^^Iii^5<(ny^gf«^^ 
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FLEXIBLE     METALLIC     ROOF     FOR     BOX    CARS. 

A  flexible  metallic  roof  has  been  designed  for  use  on  either 
wooden  or  steel  box  cars  by  the  Franklin  Railway  Supply  Com- 
pany, New  York,  the  idea  being  to  provide  a  roof  more  flexible 
than  wood,  and  one  that  will  have  a  longer  life.  It  is  construct- 
ed of  metal  throughout,  and  the  various  members  of  the  roof 
and  frame  interlock  in  such  a  manner  as  to.  prevent  them  from 
shifting.  The  supporting  frame  is  not  only  of  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  the  roof,  but  also  to  tte  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  car 


galvanized,  and  since  the  air  can  freely  circulate  through  the 
ridge  pole  and  carlines,  excessive  corrosion  is  not  liable  to  take 
place.  Furthermore,  any  foul  or  moisture  ladened  air  which 
may  accumulate  in  the  car  may  escape  to  the  outside  atmosphere 
through  the  openings  at  the  sides  of  the  rtdge  pole  and  purlins 
where  (hey  enter  the  carlines.  The  roof  may  be  applied  by  the 
usual  laborers  generally  employed  on  this  class  of  work.  If  the 
ridge  pole,  purlins  or  carlines  become  distorted  through  wreck 
or  fire,  they  can  usually  be  straightened  and  used  again,  and  if 
they   should  be  distorted  beyond    reclaiming,  the   salvage  will 
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General   Arrangement  of   Flexible   MetxMIe   Roof  for  Box  Care- 


together.    The  use  of  steel  throughout  reduces  the  fire  hazard 
and  provides  a  more  substantial  and  permanent  construction. 

The  roof  sheets  are  given  ample  flexibility  independent  of  the 
joint,  and  are  surrounded  by  troughs  or  gutters  formed  by  the 
U  section  ridge  pole  and  carlines.  Caps  cover  the  gaps  between 
the  sheets,  and  any  water  which  may  enter  under  the  caps  and 
work  its  way  up  and  over  the  turned-up  edges  of  the  roofing. 
sheets  falls  into  the  troughs  and  is  carried  to  the  sides  or  the 
ends  of  the  ear  by  gravity.  For  this  purpose  the  carlines  extend 
through  the  side  plates  and  the  ridge  pole  through  the  end  plates. 
As  all  of  the  parts  which  are  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  are 


amount  to  something,  whereas  if  they  were  of  wood  they  would 
either  be  shattered  or  burned.  The  total  weight  of  the  roof  is 
approximately  2,500  lbs. 

The  roofing  sheets  rest  directly  on  the  side  and  end  plates,  the 
steel  carlines,  the  steel  purlins  and  the  steel  ridge  pole.  They 
are  made  from  1-16  in.  galvanized  steel  plates.  The  edges  of 
the  sheet,  which  are  adjacent  to  the  carlines  and  ridge  pole,  have 
upturned  and  then  downtumed  edges  extending  shghlly  below 
the  top  face  of  the  carlines  and  ridge  pole.  The  edges  of  the 
sheets  at  the  sides  and  the  ends  of  the  car  are  turned  down  over 
the  side  and  end  plates.    They  have  laree  ia.4\vii>-'iJt«.\«.^^H„'»sv*i. 
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the  lower  ends  of  the  sheets  are  flared  out  to  lap  over  the  ti 
edges  of  the  fascia  boards.  The  sheets  are  secured  at  the  eav 
and  the  ends  of  the  car  by  square-necked  collar  bolts  which  pa 
through  the  downturned  flanges  and  the  sides  and  end  plates 
the  ear.  These  bolts  are  provided  with  collars  to  prevent  ai 
water  following  the  bolts  through  the  side  plates  and  into  tl 
car.  The  roofing  sheets  are  held  down  at  the  carlines  and  rid; 
pole,  hut  are  not  rigidly  secured.     The  running  board  saddles  a 


carlines;  thus  the  entire  weight  of  ihe  saddles,  running  boartls 
and  any  weight  passing  over  them  is  taken  directly  by  the  car- 
lines,  and  as  the  saddles  are  placed  at  a  fixed  distance  above  ibe 
carlines,  the  roofing  sheets  cannot  become  bound  or  pincheil. 
The  saddles  are  provided  with  pockets  for  receiving  the  ends  of 
the  carline  and  the  ridge  caps.  A  web  extending  down  from 
the  underside  of  the  saddles  at  the  center  engages  with  the  top 
edges  of  the  ridge  pole,  thereby  holding  the  pole  in  place  in  the 
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Dpor  Hanytr  Arrangement 


made  of  malleable  iron  and  are  arranged  for  three  6-ln,  boards, 
which  are  fastened  to  the  saddle  by  carriage  bolts.  To  keep  the 
boards  in  line  the  lop  horizontal  member  is  provided  with  project- 
ing lugs  at  the  ends  and  between  the  hoards.  Small  corner  pro- 
jections are  also  used  which  enter  the  boards  at  their  edges,  thus 
preventing  them  from  shifting  endwise.  Two  lugs  provided  with 
holes  near  their  ends  extend  from  the  under  side  of  the  saddles. 
Horizontal  bolts  pass  through  these  holes  and  the  walls  of  the 


carlines.     If  desired,  running  board  saddles  can  be  provided  with 
wooden  blocks  so  thai  the  beards  may  be  attached  by  wood 

Malleable  iron  hoods  are  placed  at  the  ends  of  the  carlines 
and  prevent  the  entrance  of  dirt  and  cinders,  but  they  are  also 
arranged  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  from  the  trough  of  the  car- 
lines.  The  carline  hoods  are  also  arranged  so  as  to  hold  the 
carline  caps  in  place  at  the  eaves  of  the  car.i  Olbe  jlKKi#\^are  at- 
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tached  by  the  same  two  horizontal  bolts  which  are  used  for  fast- 
ening tbe  carlines,  thereby  making  a  metal  to  metal  connectioa 
There  are  malleable  iron  hoods  at  the  ends  of  the  ridge  pole  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  cinders  or  other  foreign  matter,  but  they 
are  designed  so  as  to  permit  the  flow  of  water  from  the  trough 
of  the  ridge  pole.  The  ridge  pole  hoods  are  arranged  to  hold  the 
ridge  caps  in  place  at  the  ends  of  the  car.  The  hoods  are  at- 
tached by  the  same  two  horizontal  bolts  which  are  used  for  fast- 
ening the  ridge  pole.  The  carlinc  and  ridge  caps  are  made  from 
1-16  in.  galvanized  steel  plates  pressed  to  the  required  shape. 
They  are  fastened  by  their  outer  ends  being  fitted  into  pockets  in 
the  cariine  hoods,  and  their  inside  ends  into  pockets  hi  the  run- 
ning board  saddles.  Ample  clearance  is  provided  between  the 
caps  and  the  upturned  edges  of  the  roofing  sheets  in  order  to 
take  care  of  the  movement  of  the  sheets.  The  intermediate  ridge 
caps  are  secured  by  their  ends  fitting  into  pockets  in  the  running 
board  saddles.  The  end.  caps  are  fastened  by  their  outer  ends 
fitting  into  pockets  in  the  malleable  iron  ridge  pole  hoods,  and 
their  inside  ends  into  pockets  in  the  running  board  saddles. 
Suflicient  space  is  allowed  between  the  caps  and  the  turned-up 
edges  of  the  roofing  sheets  to  provide  for  the  necessary  move- 
ment of  the  roofing  sheets. 

The  carlines  are  of  pressed  steel  and  have  a  U-shape  section. 
They  extend  through  the  side  plates,  the  plates  being  gained  to 
receive  them,  which  places  the  top  edges  of  ihe  carlines  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  side  plates.  The  ends  of  the  carlines  are 
turned  down,  and  the  carlines  are  fastened  by  two  homontal 
square-necked  collar  bolts  passing  through  this  turned-down 
portion  and  the  side  plates  of  the  car.  The  same  bolts  which 
are  used  for  attaching  the  carlines  are  also  used  for  securing  the 
roofing  sheets  and  the  cariine  hoods  at  these  points.  The  carlines 
taper  from  the  ridge  pole  to  the  side  plates,  and  the  top  edges  are 
depressed  to  receive  the  ridge  pole  and  (he  purlins.  They  are 
attached  to  the  side  plates  so  as  to  give  the  minimum  fascia  width, 
thus  providing  the  maximum  car  clearance  at  the  eaves.  Tbe 
fascia  boards  project  beyond  the  ends  of  the  carlines  and  the 
cariine  hoods,  thereby  protecting  Ihem  from  being  raked  by  pro- 
jecting obstacles.  The  ridge  pole  and  the  purlins  are  rolled  steel 
bars  and  are  also  U-shaped  in  section.  They  pass  over  the  car- 
lines  at  the  depressed  sections,  thus  placing  their  upper  edges 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  top  edges  of  the  carlines.  The  sides 
of  the  purlins  are  cut  out  where  they  pass  through  tbe  carlines 
to  receive  the  purlin -cariine  keys.  A  hole  is  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ridge  pole  and  purlins,  where  they  intersect  the  car- 
lines,  which  forms  a  drain  from  these  members  lo  the  carlines. 
The  top  edges  of  the  ridge  pole  and  the  purlins  are  flush  with  the 
top  of  the  end  plates.  The  ridge  pole  extends  through  the  end 
plates,  which  are  gained  to  receive  it,  but  the  purlins  only  ex- 
tend to  the  inside  face  of  the  plates.  Both  the  ridge  pole  and 
the  purlins  are  flanged  ou!  at  their  ends  and  are  fastened  by  two 
horizontal  bolts  which  pass  through  these  flanged-out  portions 
and  Ihe  end  plates.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  end  plates  are  placed 
between  the  flared-out  ends  of  the  ridge  pole  and  the  purlins, 
thus  providing  a  strong  end-plate  attachment.  Tbe  purlin-carllne 
keys  are  made  of  drop-forged  steel.  They  pass  over  the  top 
edges  of  the  purlins  at  the  carlines,  the  purlins  being  cut  out 
to  receive  them ;  the  keys  are  altacbed  to  the  carlines  by  two 
horizontal  bolts  which  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  carlines. 
This  arrangement  anchors  the  purlins  lo  the  carlines. 

The  running  board  side  and  end  extension  supports  are  also 
made  of  rolled  steel  angle  bars.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  weight 
of  the  running  board  extensions  and  any  one  passing  over  them 
is  not  placed  upon  the  roofing  sheets.  The  fascia  boards  extend 
beyond  the  brackets,  which  protects  them  from  being  raked  off. 


The  minister  of  industries  and  public  works  of  Chile  has  ap- 
proved the  final  plans  tor  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
Cajon  to  Llaima.  The  distance  to  be  covered  by  this  line  will 
be  28  miles. 


EXTERNAL  LOCOMOTIVE  THROTTLE. 

An  external  throttle  valve  has  been  designed  and  patented  by 
W.  F.  Buck,  superintendent  motive  power  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka  &  Santa  Fe,  lo  overcome  the  disadvantages  of  the  com- 
mon inside  valve.  It  was  designed  primarily  for  use  on  locomo- 
tives equipped  with  superheaters,  but  is  equally  applicable  lo  loco- 
motives using  saturated  steam.  Views  of  the  throttle  and  lis 
connections  as  applied  to  a  locomitive  equipped  with  the  Buck- 
Jacobs  superheater  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustrations. 
The  throttle  is  secured  beneath  the  superheater  on  the  outside 
of  the  boiler  shell.  Above  the  superheater  outside  the  shell  is 
a  large  globe  valve,  which  is  connected  to  the  dome  by  a  pipe. 
Short  steam  pipes  lead  from  the  throttle  to  the  cylinder  saddle 
caslins.  The  throttle  is  operated  by  a  bell  crank  connected  to 
a  reach  rod  leading  to  the  cab.  A  Pacific  type  locomotive  equip- 
ped with  this  throttle  has  given  excellent  results  in  both  freight 
and  passenger  service.  The  locomotive  starts  more  easily  and  the 
response  to  the  movement  of  the  throttle  valve  is  more  sensitive 
than  with  ihe  ordinary  tyfe  of  throttle.  No  diflieully  has  been 
encountered  from  accumulations  of  water  of  condensation. 

The  throttle  is  supported  by  a  cast  steel  saddle  which  is  riv- 
eted through  its  upper  flange  lo  the  boiler  shell;  the  throttle  box 
is  bolted  to  the   lower   fla'nge  of  the  saddle,   and  a  steam   tight 
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joint  is  made  between  the  box  and  saddle  by  the  usual  form  o£ 
ball  joinl  ring.  The  throttle  is  controlled  by  a  stem  passing 
through  a  packing  gland  beneath  the  throttle  box.  The  steam 
enters  the  throttle  through  the  saddle  and  passes  to  the  channels 
in  the  cylinder  saddle  casting  through  two  steam  pipes  cast  in 
one  piece  with  the  throttle  box.  In  the  case  of  a  smoke-tube 
superheater  the  saturated  steam  may  be  led  to  the  superheater 
header,  either  by  an  external  pipe  from  the  dome,  or  by  the  usual 
inside  dry  pipe.  Superheated  steam  may  be  led  from  the  header 
lo  the  throttle  by  two  steam  pipes,  similar  to  the  common  form 
of  smoke  box  steam  pipe. 

The  external  throttle  is  readily  accessible  for  inspection  and 
repairs  at  all  limes.  The  joints  are  outside  of  the  boiler  shell 
where  steam  leaks  may  be  quickly  delected  and  where  repairs 
may  be  made  conveniently.  They  are  removed  from  the  in- 
tense heat  of  the  smokebox,  and  in  the  event  of  a  leak  the  steam- 
ing qualities  of  the  locomotive  are  not  afl'ected.  The  accessi- 
bility of  the  throttle  has  many  advantages.  Repairs  can  be  made 
to  the  throttle  while  the  boiler  is  under  steam  pressure,  as  the 
globe  valve  near  the  dome  may  be  closed,  thus  shutting  off 
sleam  from  both  the  throttle  and  the  superheater. 
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engine  honse  foreman  to  sencj  a  machinist  to  remove  the  (lome 
cap  and  take  out  the  throttle  valve,  standpipe,  ^te.,:  to  tliat  a 
botlermaker  can  get  into  the  boiler.  This  work  is  not  only  ex- 
pensive, but  consumes  much  time,  and  is  particularly  undesir- 
able because  of  its  being  necessai?  to  break  the  joint  between 
the  standpipe  and  the  dry  pipe.  With  the  external  throttle  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  remove  the  dome  cap  to  enter  the  boiler, 
as  there  are  no  other  parts  which  interfere,  and  no  extra  work 
is  necessary. 

With  either  the  smokebox  or  smoke-tube  superheater  there  is 
a  large  volume  to  be  filled  by  steam  passing  from  the  dome  to 
the  cylinders.    With  the  external  throttle  the  superheater  is  al- 
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Traffic  on  the  Baro-Kano  Railway,  in  northern  Nigeria,  is 
developing  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated.  In  July,  tfae  first 
month  after  the  opening  of  the  line  to  Zaria,  $16,000  was  takes 
in  cash.  The  line  from  Zaria  to  the  Bauchi  plateau  will  proba- 
bly be  completed  as  far  as  the  Kogin  Rahanna  river,  about  95 
miles,  before  the  end  of  the  year.  When  the  bridge  over  the 
river  has  been  completed  there  will  be  no  further  serious  obstacle 
except  heavy  earthwork  on  the  extension  to  Ngell. 

During  1912  the  Russian  ministry  of  ways  and  conununtcation 
proposes  to  make  surveys  for  a  new  line  which  will  run  from 
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ways  filleil  with  steam  and  because  of  the  small  volume  in  the 
short  pipes  between  the  throttle  and  the  cylinders  (he  locomo- 
tive responds  to  the  movement  of  the  throttle  more  tjuickly  than 
with  the  old  form  of  throttle.  This  is  particularly  advantageous 
in  spotting  locomotives  on  turntables,  in  engine  houses  and  at 
water  stations;  also  in  coupling  with 
desired  to  make  a  careful  coupling, 
require  an  emergency  application  of  a 
the  air  brake  equipment.  There  is  : 
packing  for  the  rod  in  the  cab.  With  the  external  throttle  super- 
heaters are  always  charged  with  dry  steam  ready  for  delivery 
direct  to  cylinders.  The  engine  is,  therefore,  quicker  in  start- 
ing and  the  superheater  and  its  joints  are  protected  from  the 
effects  of  the  hot  gases. 


,  especially  when 
i  such  stops  frequently 
which  is  detrimental  to 
stuffing   box,   gland 


Orel,  about  200  miles  south  of  Moscow,  to  Narva,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  passing  through  Believ  and  Staraia  Russa.  This 
line  will  traverse  a  district,  which  for  the  most  part  is  poorly 
served  by  railways,  and  will  afford  the  Ore!  and  Trans-Orel  dis- 
tricts a  communication  with  St.  Petersburg,  which  will  be  from 
43  to  SO  miles  shorter  than  the  existing  route  via  Moscow, 

The.  minister  of  transportation  and  public  works  of  Brazil  has 
approved  the  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  Goyaz  Railway 
from  Ipamory  to  Antas,  a  distance  of  159  miles,  the  first-named 
station  being  122  miles  above  the  initial  station  of  the  road.  In 
another  order  further  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  same  railway 
from  Perdicao  to  Palestina  have  been  given  final  approvaL  This 
section  of  the  line  is  to  be  263  miles  in  length  and  will  cost 
$2,100,000  to  build,  according  to  specifications  now  accepted. 


MaxnttnmitB  of  Wws  ^^cfiatu 


/CONTRIBUTIONS  should  be  sent  in  promptly  for  the  con- 
^^  test  on  Construction  Kinks,  which  will  close  November  25. 
Descriptions  of  all  devices  or  methods  for  handling  to  advantage 
any  feature  of  construction  or  reconstruction  work,  except  those 
relating  to  bridge  and  concrete  work,  will  come  within  the  limits 
of  this  contest.  Prizes  of  $25  and  $1S  will  be  awarded  for  the 
two  best  contributions,  and  all  Others  accepted  will  be  paid  for  at 
our  regular  space  rates. 

KTINE  contributions  were  received  in  the  contest  on  Methods 
^^  of  Collecting  Cost  Data  Through  the  Maintenance  of  Way 
Department.  The  judges,  Leroy  Kramer,  assistant  to  the  second 
vice-president  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  C.  W. 
Hotchkiss,  genera]  manager,  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern ;  and 
G.  H.  Bremner,  engineer,  Illinois  district,  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy,  awarded  the  first  prize  to  E.  R.  Lewis,  division  en^- 
neer  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Bay  City,  Mich.,  and  the  second 
prize  to  E.  B.  Fithian,  assistant  engineer  of  maintenance,  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Other  papers  accepted  and  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  were  contributed  by  F.  L.  Burrell,  C.  &  N.  W., 
Fremont,  Neb.;  E.  Cumberledge,  L.  V.,  South  Easton,  Pa.; 
jf.  A.  Roland,  C.  &  N.  W.,  Missouri  Valley,  la.;  E  M.  Grime, 
N.  P.,  Glendive,  Mont. ;  P.  H.  Hamilton,  St.  L.  &  S.  F.,  Pitts- 
burg, Kaa ;  J.  F.  M'Nally,  A.  T.  &  S.  P.,  Chanute,  Kan. 

KTOW  that  the  heavier  maintenance  work  for  the  year  is  draw- 
^  ~  ing  to  a  close  and  the  forces  will  soon  be  reduced  to  a 
winter  basis,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  look  back  over  the  past  season's 
work  and  note  wherein  there  has  been  improvement  over  that  of 
previous  ytfars.  The  necessity  for  retrenchment  in  many  jjarts 
of  the  country  has  required  strict  economy  and  afforded  a  strong 
incentive  for  working  out  changes  and  improvements  in  handling 
maintenance  work.  There  are  probably  but  few  officers  in 
charge  of  such  work  who  cannot  look  back  on  some  improvement 
made  in  their  departments  during  the  past  year.  These  may 
consist  in  better  arrangements  for  handling  a  particular  kind 
of  work,  improved  organization  of  the  gangs,  the  use  of  new 
equipment  or  of  new  tools,  etc.  A  prize  of  $25  will  be  paid 
for  the  best  article  describing  such  an  improvement,  and  $15  will 
be  paid  for  the  second  best  article.  All  other  contributions  ac- 
cepted for  publication  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  person  who  submits  the  article 
should  have  been  responsible  for  the  improvement  himself,  but, 
wherever  possible,  we  suggest  that  the  author  give  credit  to  the 
parties  responsible  for  it.  The  beneficial  results  secured  from  the 
'improvement  should  be  stated.  All  papers  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Civil  Engineering  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gaeetle, 
417  South  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  not  later  than  December  25. 

■yHE  article  on  Rolling  Loads  on  Bridges,  by  Mr.  Greiner, 
■^  which  appears  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  is  of  interest  to  all 
railway  bridge  engineers.  The  question  of  the  amount  of  in- 
crease over  the  present  engine  loading  which  should  be  provided 
for  in  bridge  design  is  a  vital  one.  As  the  writer  states,  bridge 
engineers  are  becoming  more  and  more  unwilling  to  predict  the 
limits  to  which  such  loadings  will  increase,  for  the  past  history 
of  bridge  design  has  witnessed  the  surpassing  of  one  after  an- 
other of  these  limits,  and  (he  end  does  not  seem  in  sight  For 
this  reason,  the  conclusions  of  the  author,  that  an  E-50  loading 
is  heavy  enough  to  carry  safely  in  regular  unrestricted  service 
the  heaviest  locomotives  that  can  be  safely  operated  without  a 
complete  revision  of  present  standard  clearances,  will  not  be 
accepted  by  many  engineers.  Granting,  with  the  author,  that 
heavier  power  is  probable  on  high  grade  divisions,  many  men 
will  hesitate  to  say  that  such  equipment  will   not  be  placed   on 


low  grade  divisions.  The  belief  that  an  E-50  loading  is  not 
heavy  enough  for  modern  design  and  does  not  sufficiently  dis- 
count the  future  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of 
bridge  engineers  are  designing  for  heavier  loadings,  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Greiner's  article.  These  men  would  not  feel  justified 
in  adopting  the  heavier  loading  with  the  increased  expense  for 
material  if  they  did  not  believe  they  were  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  loadings  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  structure  before  the 
expiration  of  its  normal  life.  The  prominence  and  standing  of 
the  author  in  his  profession  properly  give  his  article  on  this 
important  subject  much  weight  and  prestige.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association 
makes  no  provision  for  a  discussion  of  the  papers  presented  in 
the  bulletins,  as  is  the  practice  with  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  and  other  large  engineering  societies,  for  the  dis- 
cussions frequently  are  as  valuable  as  the  papers,  and  they  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  different  ideas  on  the 
same  subjecL  As  many  prominent  men  differ  from  Mr.  Greiner, 
and  as  there  is  no  opportunity  for  discussion  through  the  chan- 
nels of  the  association  before  which  the  paper  was  presented, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  readers  will  feel  disposed  to  discuss 
this  subject  in  the  columns  of  the  Eailuray  Age  Gaselle.        i 

AT  this  season  of  the  year  on  many  roads  the  heaviest  part 
*»  of  the  track  work  has  been  completed  and  the  track  forces 
are  devoting  their  efforts  to  getting  everything  in  shape  for  the 
approaching  winter.  Ties  have  long  since  been  put  in,  rail  has 
been  relaid,  the  ballast  is  in  and  dressed,  tiling  and  ditching  has 
been  finished,  all  additions  and  betterments  are  out  of  the  way, 
and  section  men  are  applying  their  energies  to  preparing  for  cold 
weather.  The  extra  gangs  have  been  reduced  or  laid  off,  and  the 
work  trains  have  been  put  out  of  commission.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  all  roads  are  not  in  this  condition.  It  is-  an  un- 
favorable commentary,  except  in  localities  where  winter  is  seldom 
severe,  for  a  large  number  of  ties  to  be  going  into  the  track  at 
this  season,  in  some  cases  being  put  in  by  extra  gangs,  and  for 
gangs  to  be  putting  in  ballast  and  doing  other  work  which 
might  better  have  been  done  in  the  middle  of  the  summer.  Much 
better  results  are  secured  if  all  the  ties  are  put  in  in  May  or 
June,  so  that  the  rail  can  be  laid  in  June,  July  and  August,  the  tie 
spacing  following  closely  behind.  In  this  way  all  this  class  of 
work  can  be  completed  by  September  15,  or  by  October  IS  at  the 
latest.  There  is  no  true  economy  in  postponing  work  in  the  spring, 
even  though  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30  may  make  a 
good  showing  desirable ;  nor  is  it  advisable  to  allow  the  work 
to  drag  through  the  summer  until  the  fall,  wi!h  the  result  that 
the  fall  work  is  retarded  in  its  turn.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
not  wise  to  cut  down  the  regular  section  gangs  until  the  fall 
work  is  entirely  completed,  although  the  tendency  is  to  reduce 
these  forces  as  soon  as  the  heavy  work  is  out  of  the  way.  There 
are  always  soft  spots  where  the  extra  gangs  have  tamped  the 
ballast  unevenly  to  repair  and  small  swings  in  the  alinement  to 
straighten  out.  If  left  undone  these  will  become  more  serious, 
and  after  the  track  is  frozen  it  will  cost  $10  to  do  what  $1  will 
do  in  good  weather.  Much  shimming  and  lining  during  the 
winter  can  be  lessened  or  avoided  entirely  by  getting  the  track 
in  good  shape  before  it  freezes.  Now  is  also  the  time  10  see 
that  all  brush  and  obstructions  are  cleared  away  from  the  cul- 
verts and  bridges ;  that  ditches  are  properly  cleaned ;  that 
outlets  as  well  as  the  ends  of  the  tile  are  opened  up ;  to  gel 
snow  fences  ready,  and  to  inspect  fences,  crossings  and  cattle 
guards  to  see  that  they  are  in  proper  shape.  Furthermore,  there 
is  always  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  clean- 
ing up  the  ties,  rail  and  scrap  along  the  right-of-way,  of  put- 
ting in  coal  at  the  stations  and  of  doing  the  many  miscella- 
neous jobs  that  are  turned  ofiB5iteetfte3?«tion  "ww.   '^?o.«l -«-«4u« 
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is  hard  enough  on  railways  when  they  are  in  the  best  condition, 
and  the  additional  cost  of  doing  work  in  frozen  track  easily 
olTsets  any  savings  from  early  and  unwise  reductions  in  the  sec- 
tion forces  during  the  fall.  If  they  are  allowed  to  get  the  traclc 
in  good  condition  before  it  freeies  the  forces  can  then  be  largely 
reduced  during  the  winter  without  serious  detriment  to  the  track. 

COST    DATA    FOR    THE    SECTION     FOREMEN. 

EXPENDITURES  for  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  are 
*--'  over  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  Slates.  This  class  of  expenditures  has 
not  in  the  past  been  supervised  as  closely  as  those  composing  the 
other  two  big  items  in  operating  expenses — conducting  transpor- 
tation and  maintenance  of  equipment.  The  general  and  division 
officers  give  the  subject  close  attention;  but  the  attention  usually 
given  to  it  by  officers  below  the  superintendent,  and  particularly 
those  below  the  road  master,  supervisor  or  master  carpenter,  is 
commonly  very  much  less.  The  section  foreman,  who  actually 
spends  the  money,  seldom  has  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
this  study  of  possible  economy.  Rather,  he  is  commonly  en- 
couraged, at  least  tacitly,  to  use  all  the  labor  and  material  he  can 
gel  to  maintain  his  track  and  bridges  in  the  best  condition.  The 
successful  foreman  of  the  past  has  been,  perhaps,  chiefly  char- 
acteri?ed  by  his  ability  to  secure  material  and  men  from  his 
superior  officer ;  he  has  known  that  if  the  track  rode  well  the 
matter  of  cost  would  seldom  be  mentioned  to  him.  This  same 
attitude  has  been  common  among  roadmasters  and  master 
carpenters.  The  quality  of  the  track  has  been  the  main  considera- 
tion, and  there  has  been  comparatively  little  incentive  to  economy. 
Now,  important  economies  are  possible  in  the  maintenance  de- 
partment; and  it  seems  obvious  that  here  as  elsewhere  when 
the  condition  of  track  is  considered  there  should  equally  be  con- 
sidered what  it  has  cost  to  put  it  in  that  condition.  The  best 
foreman,  is  not  necessarily  the  one  who  has  the  best  track ;  he 
is  the  one  who  most  econohicallv  keeps  up  the  best  track. 

Furnishing  price  lists  of  the  various  articles  commonly  used  is 
one  means  of  educating  foremen  to  consider  the  money  value 
of  the  material  in  their  charge.  Another  means  is  to  encourage 
them  to  keep  records  of  the  cost  of  the  various  kinds  of  work 
done  that  they  may  more  fully  realize  the  relative  importance 
of  the  various  jobs.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  furnishing  them 
with  the  unit  costs  of  similar  work  done  by  other  foremen 
under  similar  conditions.  In  this  way  there  may  be  developed  a 
salutary  rivalry   in   securing  efficiency   and   economy. 

To  impress  on  the  foremen  the  value  of  the  tools  they  are 
using  several  roads  now  advise  them  regularly  as  to  their  cost 
either  by  circular  or  by  inserting  the  data  in  a  material  book. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  these  price  lists  be  revised  monthly  to 
show  minor  variations.  If  they  are  corrected  perhaps  once  a 
year  they  will  be  sufficiently  accurate  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  foreman  realizes  the  cost  of  the  material  he  is  ordering  his 
natural  tendency  is  to  be  more  thrifty  in  his  orders.  Likewise, 
when  he  realizes  the  size  of  his  daily  payroll  he  is  more  apt  to 
study  whether  he  is  securing  full  value  from  his  men.  Any 
work  the  cost  of  which  is  not  constantly  considered  is  likely  to 
be  expensively  done. 

How  best  to  furnish  such  cost  data  is  an  unsettled  question. 
The  auditing  departments  of  all  roads  assemble  the  chnrges 
against  the  different  classes  of  work  under  the  different  work 
authorities  or  accounting  divisions,  but  divide  the  figures  only 
under  the  headings  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. As  a  result  but  little  data  regarding  the  cost  of  the 
various  items  in  detail  can  be  secured,  and  this  only  after 
the  work  has  been  completed  and  most  of  the  interest  in  it  lost. 
To  be  of  value  to  the  men  on  the  work  such  data  must  be  com- 
piled as  it  proceeds  so  that  they  may  know  then  what  it  is  costing 
and  may  make  improvements  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  a  general  policy  for  the  engineering  department  to  pre- 
pare detailed  estimates  of  the  cost  of  work  of  any  magnitude  be- 
fore it  is  undertaken,  using  unit  costs  based  on  work  previously 


done.  The  equally  general  practice  of  demanding  explanations 
if  the  actual  cost  of  the  work  exceeds  by  a  small  percentage  the 
estimated  cost  often  causes  unit  prices  to  be  used  in  the  estimates 
which  are  somewhat  above  the  actual  costs  for  such  work.  In- 
deed, on  some  reads  arbitrary  prices  for  all  the  common  units  of 
work  are  definitely  fixed  by  instructions  from  headquarters,  no 
allowance  being  made  for  local  conditions;  the  local  officers 
being  indirectly  given  to  understand  that  they  are  expected  to 
charge  out  the  authorized  amounts  to  a  given  job.  although  to  do 
so  it  may  be  necessary  to  transfer  other  charges  to  this  account 
which  have  no  connection  with  the  authorized  work.  Such  prac- 
tice seems  adapted  to  cause,  not  economy,  but  extravagance. 

On  most  roads  data  is  collected  in  the  general  offices  of  the 
cost  of  certain  maintenance  operations,  such  as  steam  shovel 
work,  ballasting  and  rail  laying,  for  the  information  of  the  higher 
supervising  officers.  But  these  reports  are  usually  filed  and  no 
one  but  these  officers  see  them.  Such  reports  also  cover  but  a 
small  part  of  maintenance  work.  A  good  many  roadmasters, 
supervisors  and  master  carpenters  have  devised  simple  methods 
of  working  up  data  for  the  various  details  connected  with  their 
work  and  are  furnishing  these  figures  to  their  foremen  with  very 
good  results,  as  described  in  the  papers  submitted  in  the  coniest 
on  cost  data,  which  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  section. 

Besides  securing  unit  costs  of  the  work  he  is  doing,  it  is  also 
advantageous  to  provide  the  section  foreman  with  the  costs  of  the 
work  done  by  fellow  foremen.  For  such  a  system  to  be  success- 
ful the  officer  in  charge  must  possess  the  foremen's  confidence  in 
his  fairness.  The  possession  cf  such  figures  shows  the  super- 
vising officer  who  are  his  expensive  men  and  will  naturally  lead 
to  his  devoting  more  time  to  showing  them  how  they  can  im- 
prove their  methods  and  reduce  their  costs. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  the  giving  of  comparative 
cost  data  to  section  foremen  is  that  it  may  create  a  tendency  to 
slight  work  in  order  to  make  low  cost  records.  This  can  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  supervision  by  the  roadmaster  or  master  car- 
penter ;  and  undoubtedly  increased  watchfulness  on  their  part 
will  be  requisite.  Cost  data  is  frequently  quoted  or  used  with- 
out adequate  knowledge  of  the  conditions  governing  the  particu- 
lar work  from  which  it  was  derived ;  and  therefore  its  use  hv 
section  foremen  should  be  confined  to  localities  similar  and  pref- 
erably near  to  those  where  the  work  on  which  it  is  based  has  been 
done.  Then  the  traffic,  rail,  ballast,  climatic  conditions  and  dass 
of  labor  dealt  with,  are  generally  the  same.  The  curvature  and 
condition  of  the  roadbed  may  vary  from  one  section  to  another. 
but  the  roadmaster  who  is  famihar  with  these  conditions  is  able 
to  equate  for  them. 

In  comparing  the  cost  data  of  adjoining  foremen  the  units 
selected  as  a  basis  should  be  carefully  considered.  In  some  cases 
the  units  may  be  selected  in  detail,  as  the  cost  of  tie  renewals, 
etc.,  with  good  results.  Such  a  method  was  described  by  W.  G, 
Dungan  in  the  issue  of  the  Raittvay  Age  Gasetie  of  July  21,  and 
should  be  successful  where  the  satisfactory  co-operation  of  the 
men  is  secured.  Should  there  be  any  tendency  toward  transfer- 
ring charges  from  one  item  to  another  to  make  a  better  showing 
it  might  be  necessary  to  require  the  men  to  account  for  their  en- 
tire payroll.  Where  records  of  but  part  of  the  work  are  kept  it 
is  difficult  to  prevent  such  juggling  of  accounts.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  comparison  is  based  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  per 
mile  no  opportunity  is  given  for  such  transfers,  but  the  benefits 
of  a  comparison  of  details  are  not  gained.  A  roadmaster  on  one 
western  road  followed  the  system  for  two  years  of  making  com- 
parisons based  on  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  mile  of  track  per 
month.  Immediately  after  the  first  of  each  month  he  prepared  a 
statement  showing  the  amoimt  spent  for  both  labor  and  material 
on  e.ich  mile  of  track  during  the  previous  month.  Then,  carry- 
ing this  statement  with  him,  he  made  a  trip  on  a  motor  car  over 
rhe  division,  noting  carefully  the  condition  of  each  section.  On 
his  return  to  the  office  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  month  he  pre- 
pared a  slatement  to  be  sent  to  each  foreman.jn  which  \i£  ranked 
the  foremen  in  the  order  of  the  in^^c^vj^in^ntji^i^^a^f^r  sec- 
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tions,  considering  the  money  spent  per  mile.  Knowing  that  their 
ranking  was  based  both  on  the  general  condition  of  the  track 
and  right-of-way,  and  on  the  amount  spent  to  secure  this  general 
condition,  the  foremen  entered  so  heartily  into  the  work  that 
within  a  few  months  it  would  frequently  happen  that  different 
ones  would  advise  the  roadmaster  that  they  could  spare  one  or 
two  men  for  a  few  days  if  they  were  needed  elsewhere;  in  other 
words,  when  they  got  their  track  up  in  good  condition  they  en- 
deavored to  reduce  their  costs.  If  such  co-operation  could  be 
secured  everywhere  large  savings  could  be  made. 

With  the  aim  of  learning  how  many  roads  have  in  either  gen- 
eral or  local  use  methods  to  provide  cost  data  of  their  work  for 
their  foremen,  a  letter  was  sent  by  the  Railvay  Age  Gaselle  to  a 
number  of  leading  roads,  asking  regarding  their  practice  in  this 
respect.  A  study  of  the  replies  received  from  34  typical  roads 
indicates  that  25  have  no  such  system  in  use  and  no  plans  (or 
any,  while  four  are  giving  the  subject  careful  consideration  and 
endeavoring  to  work  out  some  satisfactory  plan.  Four  others, 
including  the  New  York  Central  Lines  and  the  Missouri  Pacific, 
have   methods  in   use  similar  in  a  general   way   to  those  de- 

A  contest  on  the  subject  of  cost  data  was  announced' by  us 
which  closed  October  1.  Eight  papers  submitted  in  this  competi- 
tion are  printed  in  this  issue.  A  number  of  them  describe 
methods  in  use  locally  under  the  supervision  of  the  contributors, 
while  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  McNally  discuss  practices 
which  are  used  on  many  of  the  larger  roads  in  keeping  records 
of  their  larger  work  only.  We  desire  to  learn  of  any  other 
methods  that  are  in  use  and  have  proved  successful,  and  will 
welcome  contributions  describing  them. 
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Hxaory  of  Bndir  £i.fin«ring.  By  Htnry  GralUn  Tyrrell.  C.E..  Chicjgo. 
Published  by  the  author,  Chicago.  Cloth.  6  in.  k  9  in.  .);9  vani 
328  iLlusltilion..      Price,  ^.W. 

This  traces  the  development  of  bridge  building  from  the  time 
when  logs  were  thrown  across  streams  by  primitive  man  to  the 
building  of  modern  reinforced  concrete  arches.  The  gradual 
development  of  this  branch  of  engineering  is  traced  through  the 
Persian,  Roman,  mediaeval  and  renaissance  periods  to  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  this  time  bridges,  including 
stone,  pcnioon,  aqueduct,  wooden,  cast  iron  and  steel  structures 
are  traced  by  types.  The  gradual  development  of  the  steel  bridge 
is  discussed  under  the  different  types  of  designs,  including  the 
simple  truss,  tubular  and  plate  girder,  suspension,  cantilever, 
arch,  trestle  and  viaduct.  The  final  chapter  is  fittingly  devoted  to 
reinforced   concrete   bridges. 

The  book  is  interestingly  written  and  well  arranged,  and  con- 
tains frequent  sketches  and  photographs  of  the  different  steps  in 
the  development  cf  the  various  types.  Largely  non-technical  in 
character,  it   is  also  of  much  interest  to  all  civil   engineers. 
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The  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  collect  in  convenient  form 
reliable  and  up-to-date  informatir,n  concerning  the  different  fac- 
tors entering  into  a  study  of  rock  excavation,  and  especially  of 
the  best  n:clbc;ils  of  arrangement  of  the  different  types  of  drilling 
apparatus.  Most  of  this  data  was  gathered  by  the  Construction 
Service  Company  and  has  not  before  appeared  in  print.  The  biiok 
gives  extensive  data  records  regarding  the  actual  erst  of  rock 
excavation  on  many  of  the  larger  projects  under  way  or  recently 
completed.  Especial  altcnti'in  is  given  to  the  methods  of  handling 
rock  work  en  the  Hopiitcong  cut-off  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna 8f  Western  as  typical  of  drilling  on  land,  while  the 
methods  adopted  on  the  work  connected  with  the  improvement 
of  the  channel  of  the  St.  Mary's  river  are  described  in  detail  as 
illustrating  subaqueous  drilling. 


COMPARISON    OF   METHODS   OF    LOADING   GRAVEL. 

The  kind  of  material  used  as  ballast  by  a  railway  is  de- 
termined, first,  by  the  materials  available  within  reasonable 
distances;  and,  second,  by  the  service  demanded  of  the  track. 
Broken  stone,  gravel,  slag,  burned  clay,  sand  and  cinders  are 
each  applicable  to  certain  conditions.  Sharp  and  angular  crushed 
stone  will  carry  heavier  loads  and  is  best  for  a  line  of  dense 
traffic.  However,  its  high  first  cost,  and  the  fact  that  it  can  only 
be  secured  in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  greatly  limit  its  use. 
The  ccst  of  maintaining  rock  ballasted  track  is  also  greater,  be- 
cause cf  the  difficulty  of  working  in  it.  Slag  can  be  secured  only 
at  steel  works,  and  its  use,  therefore,  is  Umited  to  vicinities 
where  that  industry  is  carried  on.  Burned  clay  is  employed  quite 
extensively  in  certain  parts  of  the  middle  west  and  southwest, 
in  the  gumbo  or  heavy  soil  countries.  Sand  and  cinders  are 
largely  used  along  lines  having  light  traffic  and  give  good  service 
in  such  places.  Gravel,  however,  is  the  material  mcst  widely 
adopted  for  ballast  on  both  main  and  branch  lines,  !t  is  quite 
widely  distributed  in  one  form  or  another  over  the  country  and 
can  be  secured  comparatively  cheaply,  it  is  most  commonly 
taken  from  pits  located  on  the  banks  of  streams  or  along 
glacial  moraines.  In  these  pits  the  quality  of  the  gravel  varies 
greatly,  ranging  from  a  clean  stone  to  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
gravel  combined  with  a  large  proportion  of  clay.  Very  fre- 
quently it  contains  an  iron  oxide  which  causes  it  to  cement  or 
combine  in  large  masses  that  have  to  be  broken  up  before  load- 
ing. This  cementing  of  the  gravel  is  very  detrimental  to  its 
use  under  the  track,  as  it  binds  in  place  and  becomes  difficult 
to  work,  while  clay  is  equally  objectionable,  because  it  causes 
churning  under  the  ties  when  wet. 

Gravel  is  loaded  in  several  ways,  depending  on  local  condi- 
tions and  the  amount  of  ballast  needed.  When  only  small 
amounts  are  required  cars  are  frequently  loaded  by  hapd  or  by 
wagons  or  scrapers  dumping  through  traps.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral mechanical  devices,  such  as  the  Torrey  loader,  which  are 
frequently  used  in  loading  small  quantities  of  ballast.  When 
larger  amounts  are  required  the  most  common  method  is  to  load 
cars  with  a  steam  shovel  working  along  a  high  bank.  It  often 
happens,  hcwever,  that  gravel  beds  are  close  t( 
hut  little,  if  any,  above  the  water  level.  In  such  c 
shovel  is  not  applicable,  and  a  dredge  or  bucket  i 
fort-e  type  is  necessary.  Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
rnly  supplies  of  gravel  available  are  mixed  with  such  a  propor- 
tion of  dirt  or  fine  material  ^s  to  render  them  unfit  for  ballast 
in  their  natural  state,  and  it  is  possible  to  remove  this  objec- 
tionable material  by  washing  at  a  cost  less  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  secure  other  satisfactory  ballast. 

In  opening  a  steam  shovel  pit  a  definite  plan  of  operation 
should  he  decided  on  before  excavation  is  begun,  and  the  track 
lay  out,  as  well  as  the  location  of  the  first  shovel  cuts,  should 
he  carefully  determined.  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  maximum 
shoiel  rutput  from  the  start,  the  pit  is  often  so  cut  up  that 
economical  operation  later  is  impossible.  The  shovel  should  not 
he  allowed  to  tnake  the  first  cut  at  a  grade  exceeding  the  maxi- 
mum grade  allowable  for  an  engine  to  pull  a  string  of  cars  out 
of  the  pit.  Neither  should  it  he  allowed  to  cut  in  and  out  of 
.the  face  of  the  bank,  but,  if  necessary,  short  and  irregular  cuts 
should  be  taken  at  first  in  order  to  finally  secure  a  long, 
straight  face  to  wurk  against.  When  once  this  face  is  in  good 
shape  the  increased  output  will  justify  the  early  delay  and 
higher  first  cost  of  operation. 

Where  a  pit  is  in  continuous  service  it  will  usually  be  fr.und 
economical  to  keep  a  small  track  gang  in  it  to  maintain  the  track 
in  safe  condition  and  to  throw  the  loading  track  into  the  bank 
following  each  cut  of  the  shovel.  While  the  tendency  is  to  do 
as  little  work  as  possible  on  such  tracks,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  kept  in  serviceable  condition  and  that  bad  spots  be  promptly 
picked  up.  because  an  engine  or  car  derailed  will  lie  up  the  entire 
pit   until   it   is   put   back   on   the   track  a,%a\'&..     'iiw^Mi.WN''.  wvyw;^ 
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power  and  equipment  should  be  provided  so  that  the  shovel 
will  not  have  to  wait  for  cars,  and  the  storage  yard  for  loaded 
and  empty  cars  should  be  near  the  shovel  and  conveniently 
reached  in  order  to  reduce  the  switching  delays  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  usually  advisable  for  one  engine  to  do  all  spotting  of  cars 
for  the  shovel,  although  3t  the  Sheridan  (111.)  pit  of  the  Bur- 
lington, where  the  storage  yard  is  some  three  miles  distant  from 
the  pit,  two  engines  ahernaiely  spot  and  haul  their  cars  to  the 
storage  yard.  Arrangements  should  be  made  to  furnish  water  to 
the   shovel   and   locomotives  without  delay.     Extra   locomotive 


ing  both  location  and  material,  is  that  of  the  Union  Pacific  at 
Buford,  Wyo.,  about  30  miles  west  of  Cheyenne.,  Tlie  mate- 
rial in  this  pit  is  really  not  a  gravel  but  a  disintegrated  granite. 
It  is  red  in  color,  is  clean  and  sharp,  and  does  not  wear  <a 
.churn  in  the  track.  It  is  already  broken  up  and  requires  only 
a  light  charge  of  powder  to  loosen  it  ready  for  loading.  The  pit 
lies  parallel  to  the  main  line  of  the  railway,  immediately  back 
of  the  station,  and  the  gravel  is  loaded  by  steam  shovels  working 
on  two  different  levels.  Immense  quantities  are  available  in  the 
vicinity  of  Buford  as  well  as  at  Sherman.     These  points  are 


Layout  of  A.  T.  A  S.  F.  Gravsl  Pit  at  Chllllcothe,  III. 


tanks  or  tank  cars  are  frequently  used,  but  these  require  switch- 


s  well  as  hauling  i 
Unless  near  some  water  statii 
pit  it  will  usually  be  found  et 
a  temporary  pumping  plant. 
by  driving  well  points  down 


be  filled  at  night. 

1  where  water  can  be  piped  to  the 

iiomical  lo  erect  a  small  tank  and 

Water   can  ordinarily   be   secured 

the  gravel.     Such  a  plant 


quires   but   a   small   outlay   and   practically   all   the  material   t 
be  recovered   tor  other  use  when  the  pit  is  closed  down. 


Probably   the  best   gravel   pit   in   the   country   today. 


located  at  the  summit  of  the  Union  Pacific  crossing,  the  con- 
tinental divide,  so  a  down  grade  haul  is  secured  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  trains  can  be  loaded  to  maximum  tonnage.  This 
feature  alone  results  in  a  great  economy  to  the  road.  The  gravel 
is  (f  such  a  quality  that  the  main  line  of  the  Union  Pacific  is 
ballasted  with  it  all  the  way  to  the  eastern  terminal  at  Omaha, 
a  distance  of  550  miles. 

An  example  of  a  well  laid  out  gravel  pit  is  that  of  the  Atchi- 
son. Topeka  &  Santa  Fc  at  Chillicothe,  111.,  a  plan  of  which  is 
here   shown.     This  pit   has   been   in   service  about  20  years,   and 
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over  4,000,000  yds.  of  gravel  have  been  removed.  The  gravel 
is  rather 'fine,  but  it  is  clean,  sharp  and  very  uniform,  and  does 
not  cement  or  churn.  The  stripping  averages  between  4  and  S  ft 
The  pit  is  located  one  mile  west  of  the  roundhouse  and  water 
for  the  shovel  is  piped  from  that  point.  Until  recently  a  shovel 
worked  on  the  north  face  against  a  bank  varying  from  30  to  60 


duced  and  the  output  of  the  shovel  is  increased  accordingly. 
When  only  one  shovel  is  working,  as  is  the  case  most  of  the 
time,  it  works  on  the  lower  level,  where  there  is  a  supply  of 
gravel  sufficient  to  last  for  some  time  without  further  stripping. 
With  this  arrangement  two  ^and  even  three  shovels  can  be 
worked  in  the  pit  should  the  necessity  arise.  It  {s  estimated  that 
$3,000  is  saved  monthly  in  the  operation  gf  the  pit  by  this  re- 
arrangement and  the  reduction  of  grade  at  the  entrance.  One  95- 
ton  Bucyrus  shovel  loads  daily  about  106  ears,  averaging  33  yds., 
at  a  cost  of  about  5  cents  per  yd,,  including  the  cost  of  the  land, 
stripping  and  interest  on  equipment.  This  figure  is  considerably 
below  the  average  of  other  gravel  pits,  which  will  probably  be 
nearer  10  to  12  certs  per  yd.,  and  is  due  to  the  favorable  con- 
ditions that  exist  at  this  pit  Gravel  is  hauled  from  Chillicothe 
for  all  the  Santa  Fe  lines  from  Chicago  as  far  west  as  Kansas 
City. 

BUCKET   EXCAVATOR   PITS. 

Another  method  of  loading  gravel  is  illustrated  by  the  Van- 
dalia  pit,  a  short  distance  west  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  where  an 
orange  peel  excavator  is  used.  At  this  pit  the  surface  of  the 
gravel  is  but  4  or  5  ft.  above  the  Wabash  river,  which  is  a  short 
distance  away,  and  for  this  reason  but  little  gravel  could  be  se- 
cured by  a  steam  shovel.  The  gravel  is  of  good  quality,  and  is 
the  best  in  that  vicinity.  Because  of  these  advantages  Jn  a  lo- 
cality where  good  gravel  pits  are  scarce,  it  was  decided  to  go  be- 


ft.  in  height,  and  the  loads  were  delivered  to  the  storage  yard 
on  top  of  the  bank  by  the  spotting  engine,  the  shovel  remaining 
idle  until  the  engine  returned  with  a  string  of  empty  cars.  Dur- 
ing the  past  summer  a  new  plan  of  operation  was  adopted,  by 
which  the  pit  is  now  worked  on  two  levels.  The  shovel  working 
along  the  north  bank,  which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
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long,  now  cuts  about  30  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  gravel, 
while  the  second  level  is  30  ft.  lower  than  the  first.  The  stor- 
age tracks  have  been  moved  down  into  the  pit  and  the  grade  of 
the  tracks  entering  the  pit  at  the  west  end  has  been  reduced 
so  that  the  road  engines  now  pull  their  trains  directly  from  the 
pit    In  this  way  the  delays  to  the  spotting  engine  are  greatly  re- 


t  of  the  Union  Sand  A  Gravel  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

kiw  the  water  level.  The  excavator  shown  in  the  photographs 
was  built  by  the  local  division  forces  from  plans  furnished  by 
the  Hayward  Company.  The  boilers  and  machinery  are  housed 
on  a  platform  20  ft  wide  by  45  ft.  long.  Above  this  house  i» 
the  operator's  cab,  in  which  the  control  levers  governing  all 
the  operations  of  the  excavator  are  located.  The  bucket  is  of 
2^4  yds,  capacity,  and  is  supported  from  the  end  of  a  65-fL  steel 
boom  on  a  l!4-in.  cable.  It  works  to  a  depth  of  35  fl.  below 
the  water  level,  or  about  40  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  gravel, 
and  cuts  a  strip  SO  ft.  wide.  Tlje' house  rests  on  10-in.  roller* 
8  ft  long,  which  in  turn  are  supported  on  six  12-in.  by  12-in. 
timbers.  As  the  bank  caves  down  In  front  of  the  excavator  the 
machine  is  drawn  back  14  ft.  at  a  time  by  the  spotting 
engine,  to  which  a  cable  fastened  to  the  house  is  attached.  In 
this  way  practically  no  time  is  lost  in  moving.  About  25  car* 
are  loaded  at  each  setting.  About  eight  cars  are  loaded  per 
hour,  making  an  average  of  about  2,000  yds.  daily,  when  two 
locomotives  are  used,  as  was  done  last  year.  The  cars  were 
stored  at  the  connection  with  the  main  line  at  Macksville,  about 
two  miles  distant  aud  one  locomotive  hauled  while  the  other 
spotted  cars  at  the  excavator.  This  season  a  smaller  atnount  of 
gravel  was  required  and  but  one  locomotive  was  used,  reducing 
the  output  to  50  cars  per  day.  Eight  men,  including  the  fore- 
man, engineer,  fireman  and  watchman  and  four  laborers,  are 
required   to  operate  the  excavator.     In  4d4\v.ia,'^\,  ^nfc  v-tasa.  "-^ 
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there  unloaded  by  a  5-yd.  clam  shell  bucket  traveling  along  the 
inclined  runway  shown  in  the  photograph.  This  runway  is  com- 
posed of  two  I-beams  and  is  supported  on  the  four-post  steel 
tower.  As  originally  built  the  clam  shell  traveled  the  entire 
length  of  the  runway  and  depOMled  the  gravel  directly  onto  the 
washing  table.  This  has  since  been  cbanged  and  the  bucket 
drops  the  material  into  a  hopper  18  ft.  x  18  ft.  x  12  ft.  deep, 
located  under  the  steel  lower,  frcm  which  ihe  gravel  is  carried 
to  the  washing  table  by  a  35-in.  belt  conveyor.  This  change 
shortened  the  length  of  travel  of  the  bucket  cne-half.  and  mate- 
rially increased  (he  capacity  of  the  entire  plant,  so  that  it  now 
requires  but  a  htlle  over  an  hour  to  unload  a  barge.  An  S-in. 
Stream  of  water  is  thrown  on  the  washing  table,  which  is  12  ft. 
square  and  inclined  on  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  three.  One  foot 
below  the  lower  end  of  the  washing  table,  the  first  of  the  screens 
is  located,  and  the  gravel  passes  oflf  the  table  directly  onto  these 
screens.  The  screens  are  so  inclined  that  the  material  which  does 
not  pass  through  slides  off  into  chutes  leading  to  storage  bins, 
which  have  a  capacity  of  four  cars  each.  Three  grades  of  sand 
and  five  of  gravel  are  collected  fcr  commercial  use,  while  the 
ballast  gravel  is  made  by  mixing  gravel  with  30  per  cent,  of  sand, 
to  comply  with  the  specificaticns  of  the  road.  Cars  are  run 
under  the  different  storage  bins  and  loaded  by  opening  small 


railway  about  three  years  ago  and  a  washing  plant  was  e 
The  gravel  is  loaded  into  standard  gage  hopper  bottom  c 
steam  shovels  working  in  the  pit.  and  unloaded  into 
hopper  shown  in  the  foreground  in  one  of  the  photographs.  The 
gravel  is  elevated  to  the  washing  table,  about  87  ft  above  the 
hopper,  on  a  36-in.  belt  conveyor.  A  stream  of  about  1,200  gal. 
cf  water  per  minute  is  turned  on  the  table  and  the  gravel  is 
washed  through  conical  screens  of  increasing  fineness,  sloping  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  material  remaining  on  the  screens  falls 
into  the  proper  bins.  It  is  drawn  from  these  bins  through  cliutcs 
into  the  cars  which  are  spotted  by  means  of  an  endless  cable. 
About  40  cars  of  materials  are  washed  daily,  the  ballast  being 
mixed  in  the  same  proportions  cf  sand  and  gravel  as  at  Mem- 
phis. Two  locomotives  are  required,  one  to  spot  cars  at  the 
shovel  and  one  at  the  washery.  A  force  of  nine  men  is  re- 
quired to  operate  the  plant,  in  addition  to  those  on  Ihe  engines 
and  at  the  shovel. 

As  the  washing  plants  are  privately  owned  and  operated,  and 
the  material  is  sold  to  the  railway  companies  by  contract,  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  complete  figures  of  the  increase  in  cost  of 
this  material  ever  the  bed  run.  However,  the  cost  will  closely 
average  from  40  to  SO  cents  loaded  on  cars,  or  about  three  to 
four  times  the  average  cost  of  loading  directly  by  a  shovel. 


Gravel  Washing  Plant  of  th«  Southern  Gravel  A  Material  Company. 


traps  in  the  bottom  of  the  bins.  About  two  minutes  are  required 
to  load  each  car.  Ihe  entire  plant  is  under  the  control  of  the 
operator  located  in  the  tower,  the  top  of  which  is  just  visible 
over  the  shed  in  the  foreground,  from  which  point  he  can  over- 


see Ihe  operation  of  the  ( 
the  foreman  and  one  man  . 
ades,  14  men  are  required 
is  kept  busy  spotting  cars 
miles  ID  Ihe  Y.  &  M,  V. 
this  plant  is  hauled  a  ma.ii 
til  it  comes  withi 
The  ph 


plant.     Including  this  operator, 
he  washing  table  to  prevent  block- 
operate  the  washery.     One  engine 
the  plant  and  hauling  them  two 
lin   line.     The   ballast   gravel   from 
i.iimum  distance  of  about  125  miles,  un- 
limits  of  haul   of  the   Greenville  gravel, 
nto  operation  in  1906,  and  washes  about 


1,800  yds.  of  gravel  and  sand  daily, 

A  gravel  washing  plant  operating  under  different  condilicns  is 
that  of  the  Southern  Gravel  &  Material  Company  at  Brook-^ 
haven.  Miss.  At  this  point  the  gravel  is  secured  from  a  large 
pit  This  material  had  been  used  for  ballast  as  it  came  from  the 
pit  for  years,  but  it  contains  a  large  amount  of  dirt  and  cement- 
ing material,  causing  it  to  churn  badly  in  the  track.  There  is 
such  a  large  amount  of  cementing  material  in  the  upper  10  ft. 
that  it  is  necessary  to  loosen  it  with  powder  before  loading  it 
with  a  shovel.    This  pit  was  turned  over  to  this  company  by  the 


There  is  an  advantage  in  the  privately  owned  plants,  in  that 
they  can  so  grade  their  material  as  to  find  sale  for  all  of  it  for 
use  in  various  rooting  and  construction  work,  and  that  not  used 
as  ballast  is  sold  instead  of  being  discarded.  For  this  reason  the 
railway  can  very  probably  purchase  this  material  cheaper  than  it 

Washed  gravel  is  much  cleaner  and  more  uniform  than  the 
average  bank  run  and  will  not  support  vegetation.  It  is,  how- 
ever, harder  to  hold  track  to  line  on  river  gravel,  because  of 
its  tendency  to  roll,  and  as  it  does  not  compact  it  does  not  fur- 
nish sufficient  resistance  to  the  lateral  movement  of  the  track. 


The  work  of  surveying  the  Kochui  Railway  in  China  from 
a  point  on  the  French  railway  near  the  port  of  Mengtie,  in  the 
province  of  Yunnan,  to  the  tin  mines  at  Kochui,  which  has  been 
in  progress  for  several  months  under  an  American  engineer,  has 
now  been  completed.  The  work  was  greatly  retarded  by  un- 
favorable weather.  The  railway  is  lo  be  33  miles  long  and  will 
be  an  outlet  for  Ihe  constantly  increasing  prodgcls  rf  these  mines 
from  Goyllarisquisca  to  Huancayo.  and  f^onj^igfujJj^uno. 
which  now  employ  18.000  men.  (3 


MAINTENANCE    COST    DATA    COMPETITION. 


FIRST   PRIZE— COMPARATIVE  COSTS  OF  TRACK  MAIN- 
TENANCE. 

BV  E.  R.  LEW  15, 

Division   Eniinccr,    Hicbigin   Centnl,   Bi;   City,   Uich. 

With  the  idea  of  providing  each  foreman  wilh  the  prices  of  the 
materials  used  by  him  and  also  introducing  a  healthy  spirit  of 
rivalry  the  following  plan  has  been  adopted  on  the  Northern 
division  of  the  Michigan  Central :  Each  roadmaster  is  provided 
with  a  current  price  list  of  material  and  tools,  also  with  a  supple- 
mentary sheet  of  unit  weights,  measures  and  costs  designed  to 
facilitate  rapid  calculations  of  prices  of  small  quantities  of  ma- 
terials usually  quoted  in  hundred  weights,  tons,  kegs  or  feet 
board  measure.  These  price  lists  are  altered  or  renewed  from 
time  to  time  to  suit  tlie  market  changes  and  new  standards.  Each 
roadmaster  is  also  supplied  with  a  copy  of  a  monthly  comparative 
report  showing  in  detail  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  each  mile 
of  each  section  on  the  entire  division,  the  territory  of  each  road- 
master being  on  a  separate  sheet,  separately  totaled  and  averaged. 
He  thus  obtains  the  actual  comparative  cost  of  maintenance  of 
each  mile  of  track  under  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  that  of  his 
fellow  roadniastcrs  for  the  foregoing  month,  in  the  following  de- 
tailed order:  Name  of  roadmaster;  number  of  section;  actual 
mileage  of  main,  side,  yard,  industrial  and  other  tracks,  turnouts, 
switches  and  crossings  in  separate  columns ;  number  of  miles  of 
main  track  to  which  the  total  actual  mileage  of  the  section  is 
equivalent;  number  of  laborers  employed;  total  cost  of  labor 
employed;  cost  of  once-used  material;  cost  of  new  material; 
cost  of  tools  and  equipment,  including  repairs;  cost  of  track 
ties  (separate  account)  ;  cost  of  tie  plates  (separate  account) ; 
total  cost  of  labor  and  materials;  total  cost  of  each  mile  of  main 
track  or  its  equivalent ;  total  of  each  of  the  foregoing  items  on  all 
sections  of  each  roadmasler's  territory  and  average  cost  per 
mile  of  main  track. 

The  cost  of  rails  is  purposely  omitted  because  the  supply  and 
renewal  is  not  governed  to  any  great  extent  by  acts  of  the  fore- 
men or  roadmasters. 

Track  construction  or  alteration  and  all  work  not  included 
in  maintenance  is  handled  by  orders  based  on  detailed  estimates 
and  plans  furnished  from  the  division  office  to  roadmasters  and 
foremen  as  authority  for  projected  work.  Such  material  as  is 
not  available  from  stock  is  requisitioned  by  the  roadmaster  or 
foreman  through  the  division  office.  Monthly  detailed  reports 
showing  progress  of  the  work  in  hand  under  all  such  orders  is 
required  from  foremen  and  sent  from  the  division  ofSce  to  the 
assistant  chief  engineer. 

The  actual  costs  of  such  items  as  ballasting,  fence  building 
and  any  other  continuous  and  general  work  being  done  by  various 
gangs  is  scrutinized  weekly  from  labor  reports  and  comparisons 
noted  to  those  concerned.  Monthly  meetings  of  the  roadmasters 
with  the  division  engineer  are  held  in  the  division  office  when 
questions  relative  to  costs  are  discussed.  Particularly  are  the 
current  comparative  reports  of  costs  per  month  per  mile  on  each 
section  and  each  roadmasler's  territory  looked  into.  The  details 
of  all  comparatively  excessive  expenditures  are  considered  and 
noted  together  wilh  the  circumstances  under  which  the  costs 
were  incurred  as  explained  by  the  roadmasters  concerned. 

Each  roadmaster  confers  with  his  foremen  concerning  the  report 
on  the  roadmaster's  territory  on  his  first  inspection  trip  after  the 
monthly  meeting.  A  copy  of  this  report  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  each  foreman.  It  is  not  considered  necessary  or  advisable 
in  this  connection,  to  call  section  foremen  to  division  headquarters 
for  conferences,  but  it  is  designed  to  have  the  roadmasters  and 
the  material  clerk  meet  the  foremen  and  men  resident  in  or  near 
the  several  principal  towns  at  convenient  times  to  explain  the 
meanings  and  intents  of  the  reports  in  detail. 


The  division  engineer  spends  three  days  per  montli  on  this 
work.  Each  roadmaster  occupies  an  equal  time  on  it,  and  the 
clerical  force  spends  ten  days'  work  for  one  clerk  compiling, 
typing  and  distributing  reports. 

The  increase  in  economy  on  the  division  during  the  few  months 
the  methods  described  have  been  in  force,  has  been  marked  and 
substantial  results  arc  assured.  Experience  along  this  line  has, 
however,  proved  the  danger  of  too  great  pressure  for  increase 
of  economy.  The  entire  organization  of  employees  must  be 
educated  to  observe  values  and  to  keep  expenses  to  a  certain 
discreet  minimum  well  within  the  bounds  of  safety. 


A»istant   Engineer   a!   Mainlenancc,    Mo.   Pac.   Little   Rock,   Aik. 

One  of  the  best  reports  in  general  use  on  the  Missouri  Pacific 
for  providing  information  concerning  unit  costs  of  various  kinds 
of  ordinary  maintenance  work  was  the  "8"  report,  shown  here- 
with. It  presented  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  the  expen- 
ditures for  various  kinds  of  work  on  each  section,  and  with  a 
little  careful  study  the  division  engineer  and  roadmaster  were 
able  to  analyze  the  work  and  its  cost  on  each  five  miles  of  the  ter- 
ritory.   Wherever  the  expenditure  on  any  particular  class  of  work 
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A— ToUl  hours  Foreman  and  Laboi 
B— Houri  used  by  Extra  Gtnsa 


(Do    not     include"! 
on  N*w  Work. J  bop"  used  layins  I    . 


C— Hour*  UB«d  on   Main   Track  line  »nd   surface 

D— Hours  used  pulling  in  Ties 

E— Hours  used  in  laying  Rait 

F—Houtl  used  putting  in   Ballaal 

G— Houis  used  Ditching 

FOLLOWING  MATERIAL  USED  AND  WORK  DONE 

H   f  Include  Switch  ties.  1  Number  of  Tie.  pui  in  Main  Track. . 

i  Counting  each  twitch  V 
1     {tit  as  one  lie.  J  Number  of  Tie»  pat  in  Side  Track.. 

/—LINEAL  feet  of  Rail  laid 

K— LINEAL  feet  of  Track  Ballasted 


NOTE.— Exln 
used  and  work 
Section  on  whici 

All  Foremen  ■ 
train  to  Division 


r   Idtus,   and  will  show  the    ni 

done, 
lia  Form  Situiday  evening  and 


iport  material 
imber   o(   the 


ABC  Report, 
■was  found  to  be  unusual,  the  division  engineer  or  roadmaster 
could  readily  locate  the  exact  point  to  go  on  the  ground  to  make 
a  careful  study  of  the  situation,  and  could  then  take  proper  steps 
to  bring  this  class  of  work  to  normal  condition.  For  instance, 
on  one  section  it  was  found  that  patroHng  of  track  was  above  the 
average  of  other  sections,  and  the  division  engineer  .  In 
going  into  the  matter  found  that  although  the  section  headquar- 
ters were  within  the  section  limits,  the  foreman  and  laborers  lived 
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two  miles  outside  of  section  limits,  because  the  foreman  bappened 
to  own  his  borne  at  that  point.  On  other  sections  it  was  found 
that  line  and  surface  of  tnain  track 'nas  above  normal,  and.  in- 
vestigation brought  out  the  facts  that  this  was  chiefly  due  to  lack 
of  ballast,  loose  bolts,  bad  drainage  and  other  similar  conditions. 
This  report  is  also  valuable  as  a  study  in  comparing  the  cost  of 
work  on  one  roadmaster's  territory  as  against  the  territory  of 
another  roadmaster,  where  general  conditions  are  about  the  same. 
For  instance,  line  and  surface  of  main  track  on  one  roadmaster's 
territory  may  be  a  large  per  cent,  in  excess  of  another  territory 
where  conditions  are  similar.  Again  patroling  on  one  territory 
may  be  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  another  territory,  where  com- 
mon knowledge  of  conditions  would  justify  the  opposite  conclu- 
sion ;  and  a  careful  study  would  show  that  the  rc^dmaster  was  at 
fault  and  in  keeping  his  men  running  from  point  to  point  to  pick 
up  some  little  defect  that  would  wait  until  their  work  took  them 
to  that  vicinity.  The  expenditures  of  going  to  and  from  work 
will  average  about  12  per  cent  of  the  labor  charges  oti  track 
maintenance,  and  as  this  is  an  expenditure  from  which  the  rail- 
way company  derives  no  benefit,  it  should  be  given  very  careful 
study   with  the   object  of   reducing  it  to   the   lowest   possible 


Another  report  in  common  use,  is  the  "A,  B,  C."  report  a  copy 
of  which  is  attached.    From  this  report  the  roadmaster  can  keep 


able  data  to  the  division  engineer  in  assisting  him  to  keep  in  touch 
with  his  work  and  its  progress,  but  also  a  good  thing  to  give  the 
roadmaster  to  circulate  aii\ong  his  foremen,  to  give  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  they  are  accomplishing,  and  also  what  the  other 
men  are  doing.  , 

PtocnESS  or  Ballastinc  Worn  FOi  Weik  Ehdihc  

No.  of  bours        Fen  of  track  F«l  per 

Ex'gang.  worked.  ballailed.  mBoperday. 

Na.  I    2,400  8,400  35 

No.  2    l.SOO  6,S40  38 

No.   3    2,100  8,400  40 

Division     6.J00  23.640  37.S 

A  similar  report  for  rail  laying  gangs  is  also  productive  of  good 
results,  and  should  l>e  headed  as  follows : 

Piociits  or  Rail  Latihg  rot  Wue  Ehdihc  

Feet  of  nil  No.  af 

No.  D<  houri            Feet  of  per  nun  ■witchea 

Ex.  ging.                        worked.               tail  laid.  per  day.  laid. 

No.  1     2,100                  31,500  150  1 

No.  2    6.000                  60.000  100  4 

No.  3   3,600                  43,200  120  2     - 

Divivon     11,700  134,700  115  7 

In  addition  to  the  above  we  keep  a  record  of  expenditures 
against  each  structure.  In  the  fall  of  the  year,  an  inspection  is 
made  of  each  structure  itemizing  the  work  to  be  done,  giving  an 
estimate  of  cost  to  do  the  work,  segregating  it  into  material  and 
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"81"  Report. 

in  touch  with  his  labor  situation  and  with  the  unit  cost  of  tie  re-  labor.  Fach  structure  is  listed  in  geographical  order  giving  the 
newals,  rail  renewals  and  ballast  renewals  on  each  section.  When  cost  of  the  proposed  work  separated  as  above,  and  as  the  work  is 
any  foreman's  costs  vary  to  any  extent  from  the  average  his  at-  done,  it  is  entered  up  on  the  sheet  under  the  month  the  work  is 
tention  is  called  to  what  others  are  doing  in  the  same  line.  The  done,  and  when  the  foreman  advises  the  work  as  100  per  cent  corn- 
division  engineer  compiles  the  same  information  with  respect  to  plete,  the  items  are  carried  across  and  the  total  compared  with  the 
each  roadmaster's  territory  and  can  then  make  a  study  of  the  re-  estimate.  As  all  the  estimates  are  made  from  the  same  unit  data 
suits  accomplished  on  each  section,  or  on  each  roadmaster's  of  cost,  the  bridge  and  building  supervisor  can  readily  detect 
territory.  which  carpenter  foreman  is  getting  the  results  for  the  money  cx- 
In  connection  with  the  "A.  B.  C."  report,  I  made  up  a  brief  pended,  and  if  the  report  is  properly  followed,  it  often  leads  to 
report  under  the  following  headings,  in  order  to  create  some  corrections  that  results  in  economy  to  the  railway. 

rivalry  and  interest  among  the  roadmaslers,  and  also  to  give  

myself  at  a  ready  glance  the  situation  each  week : 

COMPARATIVE  COST  DATA  RECORDS. 

CoHruATivi    St*TEiieKT    OF   Fonoi    WoMD)   AND    Allowhi   and   Tiia  

RiHiwm  roi  Wiix  Ehpihc 

(—-ThU  month. ,  "^  J-  *■  "Ot^ND, 

No.  of  men.             Tie»  renewed.             Ties  re-       Allowance  Roidniaiter,  Chicago  ft  North  Weatem,  Miuourl  Valler,  la. 

Diatncl.         , ' J     , "^ ,       newed  lo  for 

Allowed.   Worked.     Houn.          Tiea.          date.           monili.  Comprehensive  cost  data  and  comparative  statements  of  work 

2  '.;*!!;;!!  103          '?»          iJeS          2,000          lisoo          slooo  performed  by  trackmen,  furnished  to  them  at  least  once  each 

3  '.'.,.'.'.'..'.    87           86           '970          i|o20          2.900          ftlooo  month,  create  a  very  noticeable  Spirit  of  rivalry  among  thesc  men, 

4    92              91             1.800            2,420             3,900            6.500  .-  u           i.     ■                    <c   ■      .            -            j   j                 ,        ■ 

_: _: _! _: which  results  in  more  efficient  service  and  decreased  unit  cost. 

Total    ...  377          379          6,650          7,160        15.400        28.500  J  enclose  copies  of  blanks,  which  I  used  very  successfully,  for 

When  several  gangs  are  ballasting  I  have  found  a  weekly  re-  several  years.    One  of  the  blanks  represents  section  foremen's 

port  under  the  following  headings,  not  6nly  interesting  and  valu-  weekly  work  reports,  and  the  other  a  recapitulation  of  the  amount, 
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character,  and  cost,  both  total  ami  unit,  of  the  work  performed 
on  each  section  for  the  entire  month.  This  latter  statement  was 
compiled  from  the  section  foremen's  weekly  reports  and  a  copy 
sent  to  each  foreman  immediately  after  the  end  of  the  month. 
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These  reports  also  furnished  considerable  data,  which  was  used, 
in  the  preparation  of  reports  required  by  the  superintendent  and 
other  offices,  and  was  a  labor  saver  for  the  section  foreman,  as 
other   reports  were  thereby  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  these  reports  and  statements,  blanks  were  pro- 
vided to  specifically  cover  certain  other  work,  such  as  cleaning 
stock  yards,  mowing  grass  and  weeds  on  right-of-way,  etc.,  for 
which  it  did  not  appear  practicable  to  provide  room  in  the 
weekly  blank. 

I  found,  during  the  time  this  system  of  reports  were  in  use, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  foremen,  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 
comparative  statements,  with  much  interest,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, when  these  reports  were  late  in  reaching  the  foremen 
inquiries  were  made  for  them. 

A  number  of  years  ago  1  prepared  blanks  which  were  used 
very  successfully  S«r  several  years.  One  of  these  reports  gave 
the  distribution  of  lime  for  the  force  each  week,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  work  performed. 

It  is  impracticable,  however,  for  roadmasters  to  attempt  to 
maintain  a  system  of  reports  of  this  kind,  without  the  assistance 
of  a  clerk,  and  when  the  system  is  once  inaugurated  it  should 
be  continued  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

The  unit  cost  of  track  work  has  gradually  increased  in  recent 
years.  This  increase  is,  at  least,  partly  due  to  the  deficient  class 
of  labor  with  which  the  railroads  are  afflicted  at  the  present  time, 
and  is  also  the  result  of  the  lack  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  oi 
foremen,  as  to  the  amount  of  work  which  should  be  accomplished 
in  a  given  time,  with  a  certain  number  of  men,  and  of  informa- 
tion as  to  amount  of  work  actually  being  performed  on  other 
parts  of  the  line,  under  similar  conditions  with  the  same  number 

These  periodical  statements  and  reports,  injected  interest  and 
enthusiasm  in  the  work,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution,  and  served  the  purpose  of  establishing  rec- 
ords, by  the  hustling  foremen,  for  those  afflicted  with  inertia  to 
compete  with. 


Supervisor.  B.  and' B.,  Northern  Pacific,  Glendivc.  Monl. 
The  amount  of  work  handled  by  the  bridge  and  building  de- 
partment on  any  division  of  a  railway  may  vary  greatly  from 
year  to  year,  depending  on  business  conditions  and  whether  it  is 
the  policy  to  make  many  permanent  improvements  or  to  siniply 
maintain  the  property  up  to  the  usual  standard.  It  is  desirable  ti' 
keep  the  fixed  charges  for  office  expense  down  to  a  mininiiini  at 
all   times  and  also  abotU  constant.     It  is  therefore   necessary  to 
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educate  the  foremen  so  that  their  reports  will  come  to  the  office 
in  svich  shape  that  but  a  slight  calculation  will  be  required  to 
determine  the  unit  cost  of  any  particular  work  as  soon  as  it  lias 
been  completed. 

Where  the  work  is  all  of  the  same  nature,  such  as  the  carpenter 
work  on  a  building,  the  driving  of  piles  for  a  bridge,  the  franiing 
of  a  timber  trestle  or  the  erection  of  a  steel  structure,  it  i;  an 
easy  matter  for  the  foreman  to  make  an  intelligent  report  front 
which,  with  the  information  on  file  in  the  office,  the  unit  cost 
may  be  readily  determined.  I WhatblliliHugVa'tonctete   culvert. 
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or  abutments  and  piers  for  a  bridge  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  for 
the  foreman  to  make  a  report  which  will  enable  the  office  man  to . 
readily  determine  the  cost  of  labor  on  the  various  parts  of  the 
work,  such  as  dry  excavation,  wet  excavation,  forms,  reinforc- 
ing steel,  concrete,  backfilling,  etc.  The  foreman  should  be  given 
some  kind  of  a  form  to  follow  so  that  he  will  not  be  burdened 
with  a  great  amount  of  bookkeeping  when  he  should  be  devoting 
his  time  to  important  details  of  the  work  in  progress.  To  accor.i- 
plish  this  I  have  given  my  foremen  the  following  outline  for  use 
in  designating  the  sevetal  kinds  of  work  in  the  small  daily  time 
book;  Dry  excavation,  "D";  wet  excavation,  "W";  carpenter 
work  on  forms,  "F";  handling  gravel,  including  unloading  from 
cars,  wheeling  to  mixer,  etc.,  "G";  handling  cement  in  and  out  of 
storage  and  to  mixer,  "P"  ;  pumping  water  or  any  work  in  con- 
nection with  your  water  supply,  "L";  placing  reinforcing  steel. 
"S" ;  concrete,  including  mixing,  wheeling  to  place,  spading,  pro- 
tecting from  frost,  etc,  "C" ;  any  other  items  which  cannot  logi- 
cally be  placed  under  any  of  above  heads,  "X." 

Now  assume  that  Frank  Jones,  laborer,  works  ten  hours  on  Che 
23d  of  August ;  Three  hours  of  this  time  he  was  working  on  dry 
excavation,  two  hours  on  wet  excavation,  one  hour  shoveling 
gravel  and  four  hours  wheeling  concrete.  The  time  hook  would 
show  opposite  his  name  under  this  date;  3  d.  2  w,  \  g.  4  c.  This, 
of  course,  is  an  extreme  case,  as  ordinarily  a  man  will  not  work 
on  more  than  one  or  two  different  kinds  of  work  during  the  day. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  or  when  the  work  is  completed,  it  is 
an  easy  matter  for  the  foreman  to  add  up  the  hours  of  work  for 
each  man  under  each  heading  and  thus  have  an  accurate  distribu- 
tion of  his  time  to  the  various  parts  of  the  work  and  likewise  the 
sum  of  all  the  hours  ih  each  class  gives  the  total  distribution  and 
cost,  and  the  foreman's  time  can  then  be  distributed  in  proportion. 

In  connection  with  this  the  foreman  is  instructed  to  give  th\i 
following  information : 

1.  Distance  from  base  of  rail  to  surface  of  ground  before 
starting  excavation. 

2.  Thickness  of  first  and  each  succeeding  stratum  of  material 
encountered  and  nature  of  same. 

3.  Total  depth  to  bottom  of  excavation. 

From  the  plans  of  the  structure  and  the  usual  inspections 
while  the  work  is  in  progress  it  is  then  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  volume  of  each  kind  of  excavation,  the  cubic  yards  of 
concrete,  weight  of  steel,  feet  board  measure  of  forms,  etc.,  and 
the  matter  of  getting  the  unit  costs  of  any  particular  structure 
requires  but  a  short  calculation.  A  sample  page  herewith  shows 
how  this  method  can  be  adapted  to  the  ordinary  lime  book,  but 
if  one  were  to  handle  a  large  amount  of  this  class  of  work  it 
would  be  best  to  have  a  special  time  book  printed,  giving  the 
various  letter  headings. 

A  comparison  of  figures  of  this  kind  from  several  foremen  will 
readily  show  the  weak  points  in  any  foreman's  organization,  tak- 
ing into  account,  of  course,  the  natural  conditions  at  each  par- 
ticular piece  of  work.  The  practice  of  furnishing  to  all  the  fore- 
men the  unit  cost  data  on  all  the  work  in  progress  lends  to  make 
each  foreman  strive  to  improve  his  own  work  and  bring  the  unit 
costs  down  to  a  minimum  and  the  cost  figures  obtained  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  when  making  up  estimates  for  new  work. 


MONTHLY  PAYROLL  SHOWING  UNIT  COSTS. 


Division  Atcoimlanl.  Lthigh  Vallev,  Soulh  Esslon,  Pa. 
The  possession  of  unit  costs  of  track  maintenance  must  be 
equally  as  beneficial  to  a  good  organisation  as  the  unit  costs  of 
operation,  but  this  feature  appears  to  have  been  almcsC  entirety 
overlooked  up  to  this  time,  possibly  due  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  labor  on  which  we  would  have  to  rely 
for  the  basis  of  our  calculations.  Today  the  plea  of  those  in 
charge  of  maintenance  of  roadway  is  that  too  much  clerical  work 
and  too  many  records  arc  required  of  the  section  foremen,  caus- 
ing a  tendency  on   his   part   to   neglect   the   work   for  which   he 


was  employed,  that  of  supervising  the  maintenance  of  track. 
This  contention,  although  well  taken  is  partially  removed  where 
assistant  section  foremen  are  engaged,  and  my  opinion  is  that  we 
should  insist  on  obtaining  data  bearing  on  primary  maintenance 
operations  at  the  time  gang  foremen  submit  their  payrolls.  A 
form  of  time  sheet  can  be  readily  devised  which  will  give  in  addi- 
tion to  the  payroll  and  distribution,  the  amount  of  work  done  on 
certain  items  on  which  unit  costs  are  desired.  A  report  of  this 
kind  could  also  be  used  to  advantage  in  another  direction.  Every 
section  foreman  makes  monthly  reports  showing  the  material 
used  on  maintenance  work  and  experience  in  the  past  has  taught 
that  the  tendency  is  for  the  foremen  to  overlook  reporting  cer- 
tain materia!  used,  as  rail,  splices,  bolts,  nutlocks.  etc.,  with  the 
result  that  when  inventory  is  taken,  the  book  record  of  stock  is 
in  excess  of  the  record  of  material  on  hand,  but  with  the  pay- 
roll referred  to  and  the  foreman  knowing  it  to  be  the  basis  of 
establishing  his  efficiency  he  will  be  determined  to  report  all 
material  used  which  woidd  be  checked  against  his  record  of 
stock  disbursements,  and  so  avoid  any  explanation  necessai  y 
should  the  inventory  produce  either  overage  or  shortage  in 
material. 

This  record  obtained  from,  say  SO  section  foremen  one  day 
after  the  close  of  each  month,  could  be  readily  drawn  off  in 
comparative  form,  material  used  checked  with  disbursement 
records,  unit  costs  computed,  and  the  required  copies  made  and 
forwarded  to  all  foremen  and  interested  officers  by  one  clerk 
in  15  hours.  Good  results  are  unquestionable,  for  comparison 
of  efficiency  if  known  by  the  foremen  compared,  breeds  competi- 
tion or  an  incentive  on  the  part  of  one  to  outdo  the  other.  How- 
ever, when  making  this  comparison  conditions  under  which  work 
was  carried  out  must  be  carefully  considered  and  furthermore 
the  supervisor  must  be  ever  alert  otherwise  low  immediate  costs 
may  result  in  more  disastrous  expenditures  at  a  later  date.  This 
feature  could,  however,  be  just  as  readily  handled  as  in  the 
operating  department  where  the  knowledge  of  unit  costs  has 
proved  beneficial  without  detriment  to  service. 

Another  practice  which  I  know  has  helped  in  reducing  main- 
tenance costs,  is  to  place  extra  laborers  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  section  foreman  when  occasion  arises,  instead  of  placing 
extra  gangs  on  a  section  subject  to  direction  from  an  extra  gang 
foreman.  An  extra  gang  foreman  and  his  men  are  what  might 
be  termed  floaters.  They  lay  rail  today  on  section  10,  and  the 
foreman's  only  object  is  to  get  it  down.  Tomorrow  he  is  on 
section  40,  where  he  has  the  same  object  mainly  in  view,  with 
the  result  that  shortly  after  the  extra  gang  has  left,  the  section 
foreman  is  rbliped  to  leave  his  current  work  to  reline  the  track 
the  extra  gang  foreman  had  taken  no  interest  in,  since  he  felt  that 
his  responsibility  ended  when  he  and  his  gang  left  the  vicinity. 
Work  done  and  done  well  is  more  likely  to  be  obtained  by  this 
suggested  practice.  Low  costs  depend  on  the  efficiency  of  the  man 
in  charge,  and  to  assist  in  determining  this  efficiency  unit  costs 
must  be  obtained. 


DIFFICULTIES    OF    USING    COMPARATIVE    COST    DATA. 


St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  Pittsburg,  Kan, 
On  this  railway  the  roadmasters  report  direct  to  the  superin- 
tendent. Each  rcadmasler  receives  a  monthly  allowance  for 
track  maintenance  and  he  is  required  to  keep  his  expenditures 
within  that  amount.  Before  giving  the  foremen  their  allow- 
ances the  roadmaster  sets  aside  what  he  estimates  will  cover 
the  material  that  the  foremen  will  use.  He  divides  the  balance  up 
among  the  foremen  in  proportion  to  what  he  thinks  they  will  need, 
referring  to  the  record  of  previous  expenditures  for  labor,  and  to 
his  knowledge  of  existing  track  conditions  on  the  various  sections. 
They  are  cautioned  about  the  excessive  use  of  material  and  use 
only  what  is  necessary  to  keep  their  track  in  shape,  always  re- 
leasing scrap  material.  If  a  foreman  finds  it  necessary  to  use  an 
unusual    amount   of   material    be    notifies    the    roadmaster.    who 
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arranges  to  take  care  of  this  expenditure  so  as  to  keep  within  his 
allowance.  Some  foremen  having  the  same  amount  of  track  as 
others  are  allowed  more  labor  on  account  of  local  conditions, 
such  as  poor  drainage,  light  rail,  poor  road  bed,  etc,  which  neces- 
sitate additional  work. 

Each  foreman  is  required  to  make  a  weekly  report  lo  the  road- 
master  showing  the  total  amount  expended  for  labor,  and  show- 
ing the  material  used  and  released.  The  cost  of  the  material 
used  is  figured  out  in  the  roadmaster's  office,  so  that  the  road- 
master  knows  how  much  has  been  spent  on  his  sub-division  during 
the  week,  and  is  in  this  way  able  to  keep  within  his  allowance. 
The  roadmasters  wire  this  information  to  the  superintendent's 
office,  where  it  is  combined  and  the  superintendent  knows  how  the 
cost  of  track  maintenance  is  running,  and  he  is  able  to  keep 
within  his  allowance. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  when  the  accounts  are  closed,  a 
comparison  is  made  showing  the  average  cost  per  mile  of  track 
(exclusive  of  rail  and  ties)  on  each  roadmaster's  sub-division. 
No  accurate  information  is  secured  if  these  ligures  are  accepted 
as  final.  For  each  district  the  traffic,  weather  conditions,  grades, 
location,  and  other  important  local  conditions  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  making  the  comparison  or  the  figures  will  amount 
to  nothing. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  roadmaster  and  his  sub-division. 
If  he  takes  straight  figures  as  his  rule  for  comparison  of  the 
work  of  the  different  section  foremen  he  will  not  be  able  to  get 
any  benefits.  One  foreman  may  have  a  much  harder  section  to 
keep  up.  Possibly  he  has  light  rail,  and  as  heavy  equipment 
running  over  it  as  the  foremen  with  the  heavy  rail.  His  section 
may  run  through  marshy  country  where  he  is  troubled  with  soft 
Spots  and  sinks,  while  another  section  runs  through  prairie 
country  where  the  track  is  laid  on  a  solid  foundation.  Possibly 
the  class  of  labor  he  gets  is  poor;  and  there  may  be  numerous 
other  conditions  that  he  has  to  contend  with  that  the  other 
foremen  have  not.  All  of  these  things  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. When  this  is  done  it  is  hard  to  decide  which  foreman 
is  doing  the  cheapest  and  best  work ;  and  the  personality  of  the 
man  usually  becomes  the  deciding  point. 

In  the  roadmaster's  office  a  recapitulation  of  the  foremen's 
labor  distribution  is  made  out  each  month  showing  the  number 
of  hours  charged  to  the  various  accounts  as  prescribed  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  this  recapitulation  is  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month  and  the  corresponding  month  the 
year  before. 

These  statements  are  filed  for  future  reference,  and  a  comparison 
of  any  two  sections  can  be  made  at  any  tim&  At  different  times 
we  have  had  the  section  foremen  send  in  daily  statements  show- 
ing the  number  of  hours  charged  to  various  kinds  of  work  and 
the  amount  of  work  done.  These  reports,  however,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  good  results,  as  we  had  to  rely  on  the  foreman's  honesty 
as  to  the  correctness  of  his  report.  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  track  foreman  is  any  more  dishonest  than  any  other  class 
of  men,  but  it  is  easy  for  him  to  "fudge"  his  reports  a  little. 
For  instance,  he  can  charge  to  account  No.  6-c  the  extra  time  that 
he  used  in  putting  in  a  number  of  ties,  making  his  charge  to 
account  No.  6-b-2  agree  with  the  other  fellow's.  The  roadmaster 
has  no  way  of  finding  out  the  correctness  of  the  charge  to 
account  6-c.  Neither*  can  he  check  the  charge  to  6-a  when  a 
gang  is  not  surfacing  out  of  face.  We  have  also  found  that 
daily  comparative  statements  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
section  foreman  careless  as  to  the  quality  of  the  work  that  he 
turns  out;  as  quantity,  not  quality,  is  what  he  is  after.  He 
forgets  all  about  the  quality  of  his  work  in  his  zeal  to  out-do 
the  other  foremen ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  for  the  roadmaster  to 
inspect  all  of  the  section  foremen's  work  it  brings  bad  results. 
With  an  extra  gang  it  is  different.  Where  such  a  g?ng  is  en- 
gaged in  one  line  of  work  for  several  days  at  a  time  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  keep  a  check  on  what  the  foremen  are  doing  as 
well  as  on  the  cost  of  their  work  by  having  them  send  in  daily 
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General  Forcnun,  Bridges  and  Buildinfs,  C.  ft  N.  W.,   Fremont,  Neb. 

I  have  followed  the  plan  for  several  years  of  having  the  fore- 
man of  each  gang  make  a  daily  labor  report  of  work  done  on  a 
form  6  in.  wide  'by  9  in.  long.  Space  is  allowed  on  this  form 
for  the  number,  name  and  classification  of  each  employee;  rate 
of  pay;  total  hours  worked;  Structure  upon  which  he  is  em- 
ployed, and  detail  of  the  time  employed  on  each  part  of  the  work. 
This  requires  an  extra  amount  of  work  by  the  foreman,  who  is, 
however,  better  enabled  to  keep  track  of  the  cost  of  the  work  and 
the  men  employed.  It  also  forces  him  to  make  a  comparison  of 
the  men  under  him,  and  he  soon  finds  out  which  man  is  doing  the 
most  efficient  work. 

The  plan  is  of  benefit  to  the  head  of  the  department,  when  con- 
flicting duties  prevent  personal  inspection,  as  it  allows  him  to 
see  each  day  just  what  has  been  done  and  how  far  along  the 
work  has  progressed.  It  also  enables  him  to  decide,  in  a  measure, 
whether  or  not  the  foreman  is  competent  to  judge  the  ability 
of  the  men  under  him.  A  foreman  may  be  a  good  worker,  bat 
a  poor  judge  of  the  ability  of  his  men  to  do  efficient  work. 
This  method  puts  him  in  direct  touch  with  the  work  of  the  men 
individually,  and  he  cannot  fail  to  see  that  all  are  doing  their 
part  in  an  irteUigent  manner.  If  he  sees  that  one  man  is  all 
motions  and  makes  little  headway  he  begins  to  study  him  ;  and,  if 
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a  good  foreman,  he  will  show  the  man  a  better  way  to  do  the 
work.  If  his  efforts  are  not  appreciated  it  is  his  duty  to  remove 
the  man. 

It  has  been  my  practice  to  have  the  men  gather  at  the  district 
headquarters  every  Sunday  morning,  unless  they  were  too  far 
away,  to  talk  over  the  work  of  the  past  week.  In  the  course 
of  the  discussion  the  attention  of  one  man  may  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  his  work  has  been  pretty  expensive ;  and  he  is  shown 
the  daily  reports  from  another  man  who  has  a  bridge  of  the 
same  height,  and  a  gang  of  the  same  number  of  men  at  the  same 
rate;  who  has  done  the  work  at  a  cost  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent 
less.  He  is  then  shown  that  he  has  not  been  paying  as  much 
attention  to  the  details  as  he  should;  and  perhaps  has  been  trying 
to  do  too  much  of  the  work  of  the  men,  while  they  stood  around 
watching  him.  This  report  also  shows,  for  instance,  that  a  30-cent 
man  was  excavating  for  the  purpose  of  stubbing  a  pile  when  he 
should  have  been  up  on  the  bridge  framing  the  stringers  which 
were  to  be  replaced,  and  the  foremen's  attention  can  be  drawn 
to  the  matter  of  proper  organiiation. 

All  the  foremen  can  now  tell  very  closely  what  it  will  cost  to 
do  any  unit  of  work  of  their  respective  classes  of  trestle,  concrete 
or  steel  bridge  work.  They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  keep  detailed 
statements  in  special  books,  showing  what  each  man  under  Ihem 
has  done  in  the  past  three  iy^n^ai)d  they  frequeutly  caU  my 
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attention  to  some  step  taken  by  a  certain  employee,  to  make 
the  work  cost  more  or  less  than  usual. 

As  these  reports  are  sent  in  daily,  the  office  clerk  makes  his 
monthly  distribution  of  labor  from  day  to  day;  at  the  end  of  the 
month  the  labor  distribution  has  been  made,  and  is  ready  for  the 
auditor.  The  foremen  are  given  the  prices  of  the  class  of 
lumber  that  is  used  in  their  work,. and  as  they  use  the  material 
they  make  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  structure,  and  can 
tell  very  closely  whether  or  not  they  have  done  a  reasonably 
economical  piece  of  work. 

So  far  as  the  keeping  of  the  record  of  the  cost  of  the  labor  is 
concerned,  this  does  not  require  a  large  amount  of  time  or 
clerical  work.  While  the  foreman  Is  keeping  the  men  in  line  he 
notes  the  work  they  are  doing  and  sets  it  down. 


METHODS    OF    PREPARING    COST    DATA    IN     MAINTEN- 
ANCE WORK. 

BY  J.  F.   m'nALLY, 
Aisislani  Superintendeni,  A..  T.  &  S.  F.,  Chanute.  Kan. 

We  have  in  use  a  mimeograph  blank  on  which  the  extra  gang 
foremen  wire  in  to  the  roadmaster  each  night  the  amount  of  work 
done  that  day,  the  different  operations  being  designated  by  letters 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  telegraphing.  With  this  report  the  super- 
intendent, roadmaster  or  general  foreman  can  tell  just  what  the 
gang  is  doing  and  what  it  is  costing  to  perform  the  work.  By 
handling  the  work  in  this  manner  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  to 
get  the  information  from  the  auditor's  office,  as  It  is  impossible 
to  secure  the  information  from  his  office  until  after  the  time 
books  have  been  checked  by  the  superintendent's  office  and 
rcRistered  up  by  the  auditors.  If  the  work  is  coinpleted  about  the 
lOih  of  the  month  the  superintendent  or  roadmaster  can  check 
over  their  ledger  in  a  short  time  and  obtain  the  desired  informa~ 
tion  as  to  cost  of  the  work. 

These  blanks  have  proved  very  satisfactory  and  enable  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  work  to  keep  a  close  check  on  the  amount  of 
work  done  each  day.  We  have  just  completed  laying  and  sur- 
■acing  100  miles  of  new  90-lb,  rail  on  the  Southern  Kansas  division 
md  we  found  these  blanks  very  beneficial  to  us  in  keeping  3 
■heck  of  the  cost  per  mile.  At  the. end  of  each  day's  work  our 
bremen  of  the  steel  and  surfacing  gangs  would  fill  out  this 
eport  and  wire  It  In  to  the  division  headquarters,  and  we  woulc' 
lave  the  information  in  the  general  superintendent's  office  the 
otiowing  morning. 
It  is  surprising  to  note  the  interest  that  these  extra  gang  fore- 
len  take  in  increasing  their  daily  output  of  work,  as  each  fore- 
lan  tries  to  see  if  he  cannot  do  a  little  more  that  day  than  the 
[hers.  We  sent  each  extra  gang  foreman  a  statement  at  the 
id  of  each  week  showing  the  amount  of  work  performed  that 
eck,  giving  number  of  feet  of  steel  laid  or  surfaced  and  tics 
iscrled  and  .spaced. 

We  experienced  some  little  difficidty  with  our  foremen,  when 
e  first  put  this  report  into  effect,  on  accoimt  of  the  tendency 
'  crowd  their  men  and  slight  their  work,  as  each  one  wnuH 
y  to  make  a  little  better  showing  than  the  others.  It  became 
;ccssary  to  caution  the  roadmasters  to  personally  watch  the 
■irk  and  see  that  it  was  not  slighted.  I  think  that  it  is  a  grea' 
ncfit  to  all  foremen  who  have  charge  of  large  gangs  to  send 
em  a  report  each  week  of  the  amount  of  work  they  have  ac- 
mplished. 

Bulletin  No.  49  of  the  University  of  Illinois  Engineering  Ex- 
riment  Station,  just  issued  by  Professor  A.  N.  Talbot  and 
sistant  Professor  H,  F,  Moore,  contains  a  detailed  record  of 
ts  of  nickel-steel  riveted  joints.  TTie  investigation  included 
ts  in  tension  and  in  alternate  tension  and  compression.  The 
iding  of  rivets,  the  deformation  of  the  joints  and  the  slip  of 
plates,  the  yield  point  of  the  joints,  and  the  ultimate  strength 
the  riveted  joints,  were  noted. 


ROLLING  LOADS  ON  BRIDGES.* 


J.    E.    GREINBK, 

Con.ulting  Engineer. 

Coincident  with  the  introduction  of  a  particularly  heavy  type 
of  locomotive  is  always  the  question  as  to  whether  bridges  are 
being  constructed  of  sufficient  strength  to  safely  carry  this  heavy 
engine  and  its  possible  future  development.  This  same  question 
has  been  cropping  out  time  and  time  again  during  the  past  thirty 
years  or  more,  and  the  answer  has  heretofore  frequently  been 
evidenced  by  the  construction  of  somewhat  stronger  bridges, 
but  in  many  cases  to  an  extent  merely  sufficient  to  anticipate  the 
increasing  weight  of  rolling  stock  for  a  very  brief  period. 

During  each  successive  revision  of  the  specifications  it  was 
believed  that  the  practical  limits  of  locomotive  weights  and  car 
capacities  had  been  fully  anticipated,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  be- 
lief has  been  demonstrated  so  frequently  that  now  few  engineers 
feel  inclined  to  assert,  with  any  degree  of  confidence,  at  what 
point  or  at  what  time  this  development  will  have  reached  its 
limit.  It  is  apparent  that  we  have  not  yet  passed  the  period 
of  expansion  and  development,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  structures  now  being  built  are  of  sufficient  strength  depends 
entirely  upon  future  development  in  the  type  and  weight  of  the 
rolling  stock  and  the  accuracy  with  which  the  designer  hai  an- 
ticipated this  development 

HEAVIEST    LOCOMOTIVES. 

Since  about  1835,  when  the  first  bridge  was  built  for  carrying 
trains,  locomotives  have  developed  from  the  miniature  4-wheeI 
grasshopper  weighing  less  than  22fX)0  lbs.  to  the  enormous  24- 
wheel  articulated  type  weighing  616X'0O  lbs. 

About  20  years  ago  the  heaviest  engine  in  service  on  the  Bal- 
timore &  Ohio  was  a  consolidation  weighing  about  134,000  lbs.; 
at  the  present  time  this  road  has  articulated  engines  weighing 
463,000  lbs.  Similar  increases  have  taken  place  quite  generally 
on  other  roads. 

The  heaviest  locomotives  in  actual  service  on  36  American 
railways  are  given  in  Table  1,  which  table  also  indicates  contem- 
plated increases. 
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timore &  Ohio  in   1835  to  the  articulated  tyne  weighing  4*3,000 
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lbs.  has  been  rapid  and  remarkable,  and  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  data,  which  shows  the  heaviest  engines  in  aelual  serv- 
ice on  the  Baltimore  Si  Ohio  Railroad  from  1835  to  dale: 


•     10-wh'«l     .. 

1S6J 

46J.O0O 

lbs. 


The  above  shows  an  increase  from  133.000  lbs.  in  1890  to 
^63.000  lbs.  in  1911,  which  is  about  248  per  cent,  in  the  past  21 
years.    There  are  much  heavier  engines  in  use  on  other  roads. 

The  maximum  axle  load  in  1835  was  5,500  lbs.,  while  at  present 
it  has  gone  beyond  6SX'00  lbs.,  with  limit  not  yet  reached. 


BRIDGE    SPEC[F1C.\T[0N    REQUIREMENTS. 

The  specification  loading  for  bridge  design  as  now  in  use  by 
the  various  ratttvays  is  given  in  table  2,  which  table  also  gives 
the  impact  allowances  and  permissible  unit-stresses.  The  sim- 
plest manner  of  comparing  these  various  specified  loadings,  in- 
cluding their  different  impacts  and  unit- stresses,  is  by  reducing 
them  to  an  equivalent  loading  en  the  basis  of  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  As.'iociation  specifications.  These  specifi- 
cations provide  for  a  consolidation  type  of  engine  known  as 
Ceoper's  E-40,  R-SO,  E-60  series,  depending  upon  whether  the 
weight  en  each  driving  axle  is  AO.  50  or  60,000  lbs.  The  equiv- 
alent loading  given  in  the  sixth  column  of  table  2,  therefore, 
means  that  the  specified  lo.iding.  impacts  and  unit-stresses,  as 
adopted  by  the  various  railways,  are  practically  equivalent  in 
Iheir  etlects  on  bridges  to  the  Cooper's  E  series  loading  noted, 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  specifications. 

Table   2.— Bbimie    SpEciricATiON    Loapikg. 


P.  R.   R,   We^^ 


60.0 


N.  Y..  N.  H.  &  H..,  E.60  270.0     . 

A.  C.  r "  270.0 

B.  Bi  r..   E "  270.0 

Pert  Maiquelle "  270.0 

C.  C.  &  O ■'  270.0 

G.  N "  270.0 

C.   &  O .\rlic.  468.0 


C„  B.  &  Q 

A,.  T.  &  S.  F., 


Load-     po^cd 
ing.  cUiges  Tab 


This  table  also  shows  changes  under  consideration  by  a  num- 
ber of  railways.  It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  table, 
column  6,  that  elevent  roads  are  building  bridges  for  a  strength 
practically  equal  to  E-60  bridges,  four  for  E-57,  seven  for  E-55, 
one  for  E-53,  eleven  for  E-50,  four  for  loads  under  E-50  and 
one  for  loads  over  E-60.  Of  those  roads  wliich  are  now  de- 
signing bridges  for  E-50  or  under,  two  propose  the  change  to 
E-60  and  three  to  loading  in  excess  of  E-50  in  the  near  fulutt 
It  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that  the  specifications  in  force, 
or  the  proposed  changes,  represent  the  views  of  the  engineering 
departments  of  the  various  railwaj'S  relative  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  present  requirements  fcr  meeting  future  conditions,  and 
on  this  assumption — one  road  considers  E-65  insufficient.  13 
roads  consider  E-60  sufficient,  15  roads  consider  E-55  sufficient, 
and  ten   roads  consider  E-50  sufficient- 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  effects,  on  bridges,  of  the 
-various  heaviest  types  of  engines  in  service  and  the  usual  speci- 
fication E-50  and  E-60  class,  the  maximum  shearing  and  bend- 
ing stresses  produced  by  each  type  were  calculated  for  spans 
ranging  from  10  ft.  to  100  ft.,  all  locomotives,  excepting  the 
articulated  types,  being  considered  as  running  double-headers 
drawing  a  train  of  5W>  lbs.  per  foot  of  track.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  the  maximum  slre.ss  produced  by  E-50  class  is  rep- 
resented by  unity,  the  proportional  maximum  stress  produced 
by  the  various  locomotives  on  bridges  under  100  ft.  is  given  in 
table  3. 

It  is  fortunate  for  our  bridges  that  the  stresses  produced 
by  the  heaviest  engines  are  not  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
weight  as  compared  with  E-50  type.  For  instance,  the  24- 
wheel  articulated  engine  weighs  174  per  cent,  more  than  E-50, 
but  produces  increased  stresses  varying  from  15  per  cent,  to  33 
per  cent.  The  20-wheel  articulated  type  weighs  112  per  cent 
more,  while  the  stresses  are  increased  only  frum  1  per  cent  to 
14  per  cent.  Other  engines  which  weigh  cf.nsidernbly  more 
than  the  E-50  produce  stresses  ranging  from  83  per  cent  to 
116  per  cent,  of  those  caused  by  the  E-50.  and  the  excess 
stresses  are  mostly  in  very  short  spans.  The  above  refers  to 
spans  under  100  ft.  For  greater  lengths  the  stresses  will  in 
many  cases  be  less,  and  in  no  case  will  they  be  in  excess  of 
ncd  above. 


ssEs    PanoucED   by    He, 
NS    10   Ft.   to   100   Fi. 

.Vluil     Proporliona] 
WciKht.         Weight. 


P^"i^  . 


SoiUhern   K-SS  247,5     A.R.E...\. 

1.    C ■'  247.5 

C  &  N.  W "  247. S 

C,  R.  I.  &  P '■  247. S 

St.  L.  S  S,   F ■■  247.5 

Nal,   Rys,   of  M E  60  270,0     

C.  &  .\ ESO  22S.0      

N.  V.  C.  I.inrs F,-60  270.0     A.R.E.A. 

a  i  M E50  225.0     .\.R.E..\. 


22S.O 
22S.0 
22S.0 


I.  r.  SS.  S,  M...    E  SS      247. S 

N Corsol.   232.0 

.  ■'         233.0 


AH  bridgemen  know  that  prcperly  designed  bridges,  as  well 
as  steel  hopper  cars,  may  be  loaded  considerably  beyond  their 
nominal  capacity,  and  that  they  will  carry  a  definite  amount  of 
overload  regularly  and  continuously  without  requiring  any 
ui  usually  bestowed  under  ordinary  good 
t  conditions.  This  capacity  for  overload  provides  to 
a  large  extent  for  future  increases  and  developments. 

We  know  from  numerous  tests  and  long  experience  that 
bridges  properly  designed  and  constructed  of  proper  material 
and  with  members  proportioned  in  accordance  with  specifica- 
tions equally  as  good  as  the  standard  adopted  by  the  American 
Railway  Engineering  Association,  so  long  as  maintained  in 
good  condhion,  will  safely  withstand  an  overload  of  50  per  cent, 
without  any  traffic  or  speed  restrictions;  that  such  a  bridge 
may  be  subjected  to  an  occasional  overload  considerably  in 
c\ce?is   of   50   per   cent.,   without   speed   restrictions ;    and    if   the 
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speed  is  regulalcd,  the  bridge  will  stand  an  occasiciial  overload 
of  100  per  cent.  Therefore,  it  should  be  dearly  understood  by 
the  operating  officials  of  railways  that  a  bridge  of  the  nominal 
E-50  capacity,  that  is,  one  designed  for  Cooper's  E-SO  loading  in 
accordance  with  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Associa- 
tion's standard  specifications,  will  not  reach  its  full  regular 
traffic  capacity  until  the  difterciit  classes  of  engines  now  in 
service  shall  have  about  the  weights  given  in  table  4,  anJ  an 
E-60  bridge  not  until  these  engines  have  increased  to  the  extent 
shown  ill  table  5. 

An  examination  of  these  tables  will  show  that  the  regular 
service  capacity  of  an  E-50  or  an  E-60  bridge  will  take  care 
of  engines  having  an  increased  weight  over  those  now  in  serv- 
ice to  the  following  extent : 


Tyi«s 


E-50. 


E-60. 


The  capacity  of  these  classes  of  bridges  when  subjected  to 
occasional  loads  or  to  regular  leads  operated  under  restricted 
speed  will  be  considerably  in  excess  of  that  indicated  above. 
For  an  example,  an  E-50  bridge  with  an  overload  of  75  per  cent, 
which,  when  the  bridge  is  in  good  condition  and  up  to  the 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  Standard  in  de- 
sign, is  perfectly  5afe  for  occasional  loads  or  regular  loads  under 
restricted  speed,  will  carry  engines  weighing  in  excess  of  the 
engines  now  in  use  to  about  the  extent  in:licated  l>elcw  ; 


16  and  24.» 
lO^nupleri   . 


It  win  be  seen  from  the  above  that  loads  which  strain  an 
E-60  bridge  to  its  regular  scrz-ice  capacity  can  be  operated  oc- 
(usionally  over  an  E-50  bridge,  and  even  regularly  ichen  speed 
is  restricted. 


In  view  of  past  experience,  it  is  perhaps  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  some  i  i  the  heavy  types  indicated  in  table  4  as  de- 
veloping the  full  regular  service  capacity  of  an  E-50  bridge  may 
probably  be  operated  regularly  over  heavy  grade  divisions,  but 
experience  with  the  present  heaviest  locomotives  does  not  indi- 

T«L«   4— FvlL    Hr;1I,AR    SEHVIft    Tb.HIC    ("AfArlTV     Hi>    E-50    n.lBOES 
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cate  that  still  heavier  types  will  be  proper  and  economical  on 
low-grade  divisions.  Bnt  suppose  they  should  lie  operated  rcjiU' 
larly  on  all  divii-ions,  whether  high  or  low  grade,  then  an  E-50 
American  Railway  Engineering  Association  specification  bridge 
will  have  ample  capacity  tn  take  care  of  them. 

It  is  less  re^isonalile  to  assume  that  the  still  heavier  types 
of  table  5  required  for  developing  the  full  regular  service  capac- 
ity of  an  E-60  bridge  will  ever  be  operated  even  on  high-grade 
divisions,   unless   gage  of  track   is   increased   and   greater  clear- 


ances made,  both  laterally  and  vertically,  in  tunnels  and  bridges, 

and  the  right-of-way  probably  also  increased,  or,  in  other  words, 

unless    all    present    standards    are  abandoned    and  the    railway 
practically  reconstructed. 

Tabli  S.— Full  Rwi'ia.  Sttvicc  TiAtnc  Cai-aciiy  roii  E-60  Bbiocm 

I.ASED    UH     AN     OviilllOAD  Ol'     50     pEK    CiNT. 

Wheel      Average  of 

I.ocomoiive!.                Weight.  I!»se.     Axle  Load.  InOMse.t 

Cooper's  E. 90 405,000  2J.00           90,000  50.0 

■Allanlic    336,000  30.79           98, BOO  57.0 

Prairie  J.'7,6O0  J4.25           99.100  JS.O 

Contolidalion    41L.0O0  26.50           90.700  5S.0 

12.wh«l   413,500  27.08           87,600  58.0 

Decapod 449,400  29.83           79,500  68.0 

Pacitic    4SO.O0O  35.20           98,000  67.0 

.Mikado    473.000  35.00           93.500  55.0 

12-wheeI  articulated...     523,800  30.66           87,100  56-0 

lOcoupled  515.S0O  43.50           86.000  43.0 

20-»heel  arlicilalcd. . .     754.800  59.80           85,000  58.0 

16-wheel  articulated...     662.500  40.17           75.400  WO 

24. wheel  arliculaled.  . .     834.000  65,92           74.400  S.O 

12. wheel  electric 552.000  38.50           94.600  84.0 


•The 


c  type  applie- 


IS  fl.;   for  I 


But  suppose  such  types  can  be  constructed  and  placed  in 
operation  without  changing  standard  gage  and  clearances,  they 
surely  wottld  not  be  operated  regularly  on  low-grade  divisions, 
and  if  their  regular  operations  should  be  confined  to  high-grade 
divisions,  then  E-50  bridges  on  low-grade  territory  would  have 
ample  capacity  to  enable  these  types  being  transferred  to  and 
from   these   high-grade  territories. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  E-50  bridge  is  a  good  and 
econoLuical  type  and  provides  for  increased  loading  above  the 
heaviest  now  in  service  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  justify  the  rail- 
ways which  ccnsider  it  a  proper  standard  on  all  divisions  until 
such  time  as  conditions  require  practically  a  complete  recon- 
struction of  the  railway. 

It  is,  of  course,  admitted  that  an  E-60  bridge  is  heavier, 
stronger  and  stifler  than  an  li-50  bridge.  It  will  stand  more 
abuse  and  more  neglect,  bill  it  will  cost  from  12  per  cent,  to 
15  per  cent,  mere  for  its  construction.  While  a  number  of 
roads  have  adopted  this  class  of  bridge  for  all  divisions  and 
others  are  contemplating  its  adoption,  the  justification  there- 
for is  not  apparent  in  many  cases.  The  mere  fact  that  one  or 
two  roads  started  a  somewhat  radical  change  by  building  E-60 
bridges  should  not  in  itself  be  sufficient  excuse  for  other 
roads  to  do  likewise.  This  tendency  toward  the  adoption  of 
E-60  loading  is  perhaps  influenced  more  by  precedent  than  by 
good,  sound  reason  and  judgment,  and  is  being  stimulated  by 
the  bridge  companies,  who  profit  by  a  greater  tonnage  of  metal 
used  in  construction. 

The  writer  hopes  it  will  not  be  inferred  that  he  condemns 
K-60  bridges  as  unreasonably  heavy  and  extravagant  and,  there- 
fore, not  consistent  with  economical  construction.  They  are  bet- 
ter bridges  than  the  E-SO  class,  and  those  who  are  in  a  position 
to  justify  them  in  paying  more  for  the  stronger  structure,  or 
who  honestly  believe  this  reserve  strength  will  he  required  in 
the  future,  should  not  be  classed  with  the  extravagant,  since  at 
the  most  it  is  a  case  of  foresight  and  judgment. 

While  E-60  bridges  are  stronger  than  those  of  E-SO  class,  it 
is  probable  that  if  the  weights  of  engines  ever  increase  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  develop  their  capacity,  many  of  these  bridges, 
.TS  now  being  constructed,  will  not  have  sufficient  clearance  to 
enable  such  excessively  large  locomotives  to  be  safely  operated. 
If,  therefore.  E-60  bridges  are  constructed,  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  a  lateral  clearance  of  at  least  8  ft.  from  the  center  of 
track  and  an  overhead  clearance  of  not  less  than  25  ft,  above 
top  of  rail,  in  which  case  there  will  be  some  possibility  of  oper- 
ating over  them  the  excessively  large  locomotives  required  to 
develop  their  strength. 

Tho.se  roads  which  prefer  stronger  bridges  ciif  account  of" severe 
and  heavy  service  on  high  grades  could  reasonably  adopt  the 
E-60   as   standard   for   high-grade   divisions   and    E-50   for    low- 
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ADJUSTABLE    CLAMP     FOR     HOLDING    TAPE    LINE    ON 
BALL  OF  THE  RAIL. 

BY  C  C  LEECH. 

This  adjustable  clamp  was  made  originally  for  the  use  of 
track  supervisors,  and  has  been  found  very  convenient  for  meas- 
uring rails,  frogs  and  crossings.  It  is  especially  convenient  for 
the  use  of  inspectors  working  in  the  frog  shops,  where  it 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  calling  the  second  man   in  order  to 


k ^ 


A  short  illustrated  article  describing  the  Hell  Gate  bridge  of 
the  New  York  Connecting  Uailroad  over  the  East  river  at  Ward's 
and  Randall's  islands  appears  on  page  956  in  the  issue  of  No- 
vember 10. 

GUARD  RAILS  REINFORCED  WITH  CONTINUOUS  JOINTS. 

The  proper  maintenance  of  guard  rails  opposite  frogs  in  a 
yard  requires  a  large  proportion  of  (he  time  of  the  section  forces, 
especially  during  the  winter.  In  general,  no  tieplates  are  used 
under  the  guard  rail,  even  though  they  may  be  placed  on  both 
sides  of  it.  The  running  rail  usually  cuts  down  into  the  tie  and 
is  soon  below  the  guard  rail,  which  is  then  subjected  to  severe 
hammering  from  passing  wheels.  During  the  winter  the  collec- 
tion of  ice  and  snow  tends  to  tip  the  rail  out  of  position.  Also, 
engines  are  used  in  the  yards  for  several  weeks  after  they  have 
been  sent  in  from  the  line,  because  of  worn  drivers,  and  in  this 
condition  they  break  many  filler  blocks  and  bolts. 

Because  of  these  difficulties  the  arrangement  shown  in  the 
photograph  is  being  used  on  five  or  six  guard  rails  which  are 
subject  to  very  hard  service  in  the  Aurora  (lU.)  yard  of  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  All  lies  under  the  guard  rail 
are  tie-plated  under  both  the  running  rail  and  the  guard  rail,  or- 


Clamp  for  Holding  Tape  to  Rail. 


.secure  accurate  measurements.  The  construction  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  sketch.  Parts  A  and  B  dovetail  together,  fitting  over 
the  ball  of  the  rail  when  pushed  together.  The  set  screw  is  then 
turned  till  it  brings  pressure  on  the  end  of  the  tape,  holding  it 
securely  while  the  desired  measurements  are  being  taken  either 
parallel  to  or  across  the  rail. 


ENGINEERING   ARTICLES   SINCE   OCTOBER  20. 

The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  issues  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gaxelte  since  October  20: 

The  Design  of  Railway  Bridge  Abutments,  an  abstract  of 
Bulletin  140  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association, 
by  J.  H.  Prior,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  Page  839,  October  27.  1911,— Mr,  Prior's  treatment  of 
reinforced  concrete  abutments  is  the  most  complete  analysis  of 
this  subject  that  has  been  prepared  recently.  His  familiarity  with 
the  subject  makes  the  article  of  especial  value,  and  the  detail  with 
which  he  has  gone  into  designs,  quantities  and  costs  makes  the 
data  included  of  practical  use  to  designing  engineers. 

An  abstract  of  the  government  report  on  the  Fort  Wayne  de- 
railment, which  showed  the  partial  responsibility  of  the  track 
department  in  the  Pennsylvania  wreck  on  August  13,  was  pub- 
lished in  (he  issue  of  October  27,  page  836. 

Colorado  &  Southern  Extension  to  Cheyenne. — The  reasons  for 
building  the  extension  of  (he  Colorado  &  Southern  from  Dixon, 
Colo,,  to  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  and  some  features  of  interest  to  en- 
gineers in  the  construction  work  were  described  in  an  illustrated 
article  on  page  881   in  the  issue  of  November  3. 

A  resume  of  the  preiimin.iry  report  of  the  Chicago  Subway 
Commission,  covering  the  recommendations  of  that  body  for  the 
building  of  passenger  subways  in  the  cily  of  Chicago,  was  given 
in  the  issue  of  November  3,  page  921. 

Methods  adopted  in  the  construction  of  the  Detroit  River 
tunnel,  together  with  the  reasons  leading  up  to  the  adoption  of 
the  direct  current  electrical  installation  for  motive  power,  were 
given  in  an  illuslr.nled  article  on  page  945  of  the  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 10,  Valuable  data  on  the  cost  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
work   are   given    in   considerable   detail   in   connection   with   this 


Guard    Rail   Reinforced   with   Contlnuoue   Joint*. 

dinary  tieplates  being  sheared  at  an  angle  and  two  being  used  on 
each  tie;  also  two  pairs  of  Continuous  joints  are  bolted  through 
both  rails  and  the  regular  filler  blocks.  In  this  way  both  rails  are 
maintained  at  the  same  level  and  much  greater  rigidity  and 
strength  are  secured,  the  rail  and  guard  rail  acting  practically 
as  one  section.  Some  of  these  guard  rails  have  now  been  in  use 
about  one  year,  and  have  required  practically  no  attention,  even 
during  the  winter.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  has  been 
in  use  in  the  yards  of  the  Terminal  Railroad  Association  of 
St.  Louis  for  some  time.  The  rail  braces  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph are  not  necessary,  but  the  foreman  was  reluctant  to  leave 
them  off  while  trying  out  this  plan.  This  device  was  washed 
out  by  E.  Keough.  roadmaster. 


POLE  PRESERVATION. 


descriplio 


A  method  of  preserving  poles  for  a  short  distance  .ibove  ^-nd 
below  the  point  which  is  to  be  set  at  ground  level  has  been  tried 
recently  in  Chicago.  A  portable  machine  carries  a  steam  boiler, 
an  air  compressor,  a  storage  tank,  a  closed  oil  tank  containing 
steam  coils  for  heating  the  preserving  oil,  and  an  air-tight  canvas 
band  which  encases  the  pole  at  the  zone  to  be  treated.  The  pole 
is  rolled  on  to  the  machine  from  an  adjacent  platform  and  two 
segmental  rings  are  closed  about  the  pole  by  turning  a  hand 
wheel.  A  spool  carrying  the  canvas  band  is  then  passed  around 
the  pole  by  a  movement  of  the  hand  wheel  and  a  clamping  bar 
wedged  against  the  band.  Air  pressure  is  applied  to  tiie  edges 
of  the  band  to  insure  its  being  tightly  closed  upon  the  hole  and 
the  hot  oil  is  then  forced  into  the  bag  thus  forinerf.  The  machine 
is  manufactured 
pany,  Chicago. 


November  17,   1911. 
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TRANSITION  CURVE  USED  ON  THE  LAKE  SHORE. 


While  tliere  are  mniiy  fcrms  of  spiral 
use  today  which  ditler  radically  in  their  methods  of  mathematical 
deduction,  the  resulting  curves  in  general  approximate  very 
closely  to  each  other.  In  practice  the  principal  points  of  supe- 
riority of  certain  curves  over  others  lie  mainly  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  are  understood  and  applied  in  the  field.  To 
meet  with  genera]  use  among  field  engineers,  many  of  whom  are 
not  technical  men,  the  transition  curve  must  be  easily  under- 
stood and  the  offset  or  deflection  values  must  be  readily  secured, 
either  by  simple  computations  or  directly  from  tables. 

As  an  example  of  a  simple  transition  curve  capable  of  quick 
use  in  the  tield,  that  used  by  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern Is  here  given,  together  with  a  description  of  the  method 
followed  in  working  out  the  two  problems  most  commonly  en- 


posite  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  curve  at  the  same  interval 
on  the  main  tangent.  Then  the  oflsets  (O')  corresponding  to 
those  distances  (M)  taken  from  the  tables  and  multiplied  by 
the  degrees  of  the  circular  curve  will  give  measurements  from 
these  points  (M)  previously  set  on  the  circular  curve  and  on  the 
tangent  to  corresponding  points  on  the  transition  curve  at  which 
stakes  are  driven  to  dehne  the  points  on  the  transition  curve. 

To  fit  the  transition  curve  to  the  point  of  change  of  degree 
of  curvature  in  a  compound  curve,  determine  the  point  of  com- 
pound curve  (P.  C.  C.)  and  fit  the  curves  both  ways  from  it 
so  that  at  this  point  of  compound  curve  they  will  lap  past  at 
a  distance  apart  equal  to  the  offset  (O),  the  total  offset  at  this 
point  corresponding  to  the  length  of  transition  curve  (2N), 
which  it  is  desired  to  use.  This  offset  is  obtained  from  the  table 
by  assuming  the  half  length  of  transition  curve  (N)  and  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  difference  of  degree  of  curvature  of  the  two 


Table  of  Offsets  and  Explanation 

0'  Tbfa/ O/fsef  0''Offsef  oL any polnf'M' from 

D'  Degf^  of  Circufar  Carve      e/fherendof  Transition  Curve. 

0  ■  '^ 3 '  -g^  A  'Angk  thrown  out  from  Circular 

^  "  'W  '2^  ^'^^  •'Angle  of  Transition  Curve. 

/\/'i length  of  Transition  Carve --q 


Above  Tahteqives  offsets  for  connoting  a  One  Degree  Carve  with 
a  Tongenf  lyo<fe/,ng  50' tOO',  150^ 200' 250',^0' fo  eocf}  end  of  fhe 
Carve.        Off^fs  ore  given  fi>r  eac/}  2S' (Measured  ofong  Carve)  from  either 
end  of  Transition  Curve    to  ifs  middle  point . 

O^sefs  fiar any  Carve  of  her  f^n  one  Degree  ore  fiiand  6y  maffiplying  offsets  given  fiy  the  Degree  of  Carve.    > 
To  fay  out  a  Transition  Carve.rfieasure  from  Vertex  afong  fhe'Ringenf  a  distance  T'=T''-0  hin^I.    At  this   ^ 
point  m<ih  an  affisefO  oifained  from  fhe  second  aifumn  in  aiove  fahfe  corresponding  to  the  desired vafae  of  N  ' 
(increased  kngfh  of  curve  as  shown  in  firsf  cofumn  of  iahfe)  fo  fhe  B.  C.  of  circular  curve.  Locate  fhe  E.  C.  of 
circular  curve  in  fhe  same  manner  and  ran  in  fhe  curve  from  B.C.fo  B.C. 

The  middle  point  of  fhis  offset  will  he  the  middle  painf  of  ffie  Transition  Carve.  Measure  from  this  middle 
point  a  dis fence  M  us  aAove,  fo  fhe  point  B.T Con  fhe  ^ngenf  and  ^  fhe  point  £.T Con  the  circular  carve. 

From  fhe  two  ends  of  fhe  Transition  Curve  thus  esfabfished  lay  off  infermedi'afe  points  on  fhe  fronsifion 

carve  hy  offsets  from  the  Tangent  arjd circular  curve  respectively  as  loand  ^am  the  ^6fe  fisr given  d/shjnces 

M  from  fheseends  of  fhe  curve. 

Transition  Curve  Table. 


irve  to  the  end  of  an  existing 
the  point  of  change  of  degree 


countered,  in  fitting 
curve  and  placing  si 
of  a  compound  curve. 

In  fitting  a  transition  curve  to  the  end  of  an  existing  curve, 
the  end  of  the  circular  curve  approaching  the  main  tangent  is 
fixed  so  that  it  will  become  tangent  at  the  beginning  of  the 
curve  (B.  C)  or  the  end  of  the  curve  (E,  C.)  to  T',  a  line 
parallel  to  the  main  tangent  and  at  a  distance  inside  of  it  equal 
to  the  offset  (O).  the  total  offset  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  a 
curve  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the  transition  curve  (2N) 
which  it  is  desired  to  use.  This  offset  is  obtained  from  the 
table  by  assuming  the  half  length  of  spiral  (N)  and  by  knowing 
the  degree  of  curvature  of  the  circular  curve  to  be  fitted.  With 
the  transit  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  curve,  points  are  set  on 
the  circular  curve  at  intervals  of  25  ft  from  the  instrument  to 
the  end  of  the  spiral,  and  from  a  point  on  the  main  tangent  op- 


parts  of  the  compound  curve.  With  a  transit  at  the  ends  of 
these  curves  opposite  the  point  of  compound,  points  are  set  on 
the  circular  curves  at  intervals  of  25  ft.  from  the  instrument  on 
each  curve  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  half  length  of  spiral.  The 
offsets  (O')  corresponding  to  these  distances  (M),  taken  from 
the  table  and  multiplied  by  the  difference  between  the  degrees 
of  curvature  of  the  two  circular  curves,  give  measurements  from 
the  points  (M)  to  the  corresponding  points  on 
curve  at  which  slakes  should  be  set  to  define  its  pos 


The  Burlington  is  placing  9  ft  ties  under  the  joints  on  a 
short  stretch  of  main  track  near  Downers  Grove,  111,,  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  The  rail  is  laid  with  staggered  joints  and  on 
8  ft  ties  otherwise,  the  additional  length  of  the  tie  being  laid  on 
the  joint  side  to  give  the  increased  bearing  at  the  joint 
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REPLACEMENT  OF  THE  RACCOON  MOUNTAIN  TUNNEL 
ON  THE  NASHVILLE,  CHATTANOOGA  &  ST.  LOUIS. 


with   the  construction  of   second   track  which 
the    Nashville,    Chattanooga    &    St.    Louis    is    now    carrying    on 
from  Chattanucga,  Tenn.,  to  Shellmound,  a  short  tunnel  is  be- 
ing  replaced   by   an   open   cut.     This   line   passes   through   some 
very   rough    country   a   short   distance  out   of   Chattanooga,   and 
19  built  largely  on  side  hills,  although  at  this  point  it  passes 
over   a   saddle.     The   Une   was   ori( 
open   cut  across  this  divide,  but  w 
time  until  a  succession  of  slides  c; 
these  slides  and  traffic  maintained, 
the    material    was    pro'ccuied    vigorously.      These    slides    v 
moved  in  benches,  as  many  as  three  tracks  being  in  the  cu 
one  time   in   several   instances.      Very   liltle   progress   was   n 
in  this  way,  as  new  slides  kept  coming  into   the  cut  as  fas 
the   other   material    was   removed,   and   an    inve.'tigalit'M   rf 
hill    side    showed   that   the   earth    was   broken    into   a    series 
ridges   or  benches   for  a   distance  of   1.000  ft.   up  the   slope. 


over  120,000  yds.  were  taken  out  before  the  cut  was  completed. 
This  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  Hunter  Mac- 
donald,  chief  engineer;  C.  H.  Jr.hnson,  engineer  of  construction; 
and  R.  A.  Milan,  resident  engineer,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  opportunity  to   secure  the  abcve   information. 


lally  buill  in  1852  « 
IS  in  operation  only  £ 
me  in.  Track  was  lai 
while  the  work  of  rei 


COMMITTEES  OF  THE  ROADMASTER'S  ASSOCIATION. 

The  following  men  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  differ- 
ent committees  of  the  Roadmasters'  and  Maintenance  of  Way 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Foreign  Labor.— Colemau  King  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.);  P.  J. 
Mc.\ndrews  (C  &  N.  W.)  ;  Geo.  M.  Greene  <C.  R.  I.  &  P.); 
J.  W.  Fletcher,  Jr.  (Car.  &  N.  W.) ;  C.  C.  Johnston  (L.  &  N.) 
W.) ;  A.  B.  Richards  (L.  E.  &  W.) :  B.  A.  West  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.). 

."iloiie  BiiUast  from  the  Crusher  to  the  TrocA.— Fred  B,  Adams 
<P-  &  R.);  John  D.  Boland  (U.  P.);  A.  M.  Clough  ( N.  Y. 
C.  &  H.  R.);  Henry  Kleine  (C.  &  A.);  D.  Foley  (M.  C.) ; 
Wm.  A.  Brandt  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ;  Michael  Deltgen    <C.  &   N.  W.). 

Hew  to  Secure  Foremen— OriianisitHcn  of  Section— Length  of 
Scrlio,,.—  P.   M.   Diu;;n   (L,  V.);  L,  A,   Lewis    (P.   &   R.);   J.   A. 


Raccoon  Mountain  Tunnel,  Showing  Buttress  Wallt 


dry  wall  was  then  built  <ii  each  side  of  the  cut,  and,  althougli 
this  wail  held,  the  slide  over-topped  it  and  covered  the  track 
10  ft,  deep  without  injuring  the  wall  in  any  way.  Following 
this  experience  a  tunnel  was  built  between  these  walls  in  1858 
and  filled  over  with  earth  so  that  the  slides  could  pass  over  it. 
After  this  tunnel  w:is  constructed  very  little  further  sliding 
occurred,  and  a  highway  has  since  been  huill  over  the  lop  of  the 
tunnel,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 

When  the  present  work  was  started  it  was  decided  to  excavate 
for  two  tracks  at  one  side  of  the  lutmel,  leaving  the  tunnel 
inph  it  undisturbed  for  emergency  use.  In 
nling  the  tunnel,  this  work  improves  the 
)uth  end  of  the  tunnel.  In  connection  with 
the  excavation,  buttress  walls  were  constructed  along  the  open 
cut  side  of  the  tunnel  at  intervals  of  28  ft.  to  oppose  the  thrust 
from  the  slope  on  the  other  side.  .\n  inve 
that  the  old  dry  walls  rested  on  solid  rock,  s 
for  the  buttresses  were  placed  on  these  walls, 
occurred  since  the  new  cut  was  excavated,  ex 
at  the  west  end.  which  was  stopped  by  a  row 
further  trouble  is  anticipateil.  The  original  estit 
rial  to  be  removed,  based  on  a  I'/i  to  1  slope,  ws 


and    the   track   t 
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Roland  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ;  John  Earth  (C.  C.  C  &  St.  L.)  ■  Car! 
Ltuhrer  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  ■  J.  P.  Corcoran  (C.  &  A.);  V  F. 
Donahoe  (H.  &  O.)  ;  J-  E.  Wilkinson  (C  &  N.  W)'  Bruce 
Janes   (C.  &   E.  1.). 

Under  H'hal  Department  Should  Construeliim  Work  Be  Han- 
dled to  Obtain  Best  and  Must  Fconomical  Results? — M.  Burke 
(C,  M.  &  St.  P.)  ;  T.  H.  Hickey  (M.  C.)  ;  James  Sweeney  (C.  & 
F,  I.);  Thomas  Thompson  (.\.  T.  &  S.  F.)  :  A,  E.  Muchottc 
(C.  R.  I.  &  P.):  M,  Donahoe  (C  &  A.);  Geo.  Bamoske 
(C.  M,  &  St.   P.). 

.Ww  ond  Imfrofed  Afflionces.-—W.  E.  Emery  ( P.  &  p  (j  )  ■ 
J.  E.  McNeil  (.V  T.  &  S.  F.)  ;  James  Burke  (Erie)-  J  '  s' 
McGuigan  (St.  L.  S.  W.) ;  A.  G.  Hart  <S.  P.)  ;  \V.  R.  Thomp- 
son  (Cent,  of  Ga.1:  Wm.   Shea   (C.  M,  &  St.   P.). 

/lrrnn,iiemenls.^Geo.  D,  Giflford  (N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.)  ;  T  H 
Hickey  (M.  C.) ;  Abel  Grills  (G.  T.) ;  L.  W.  HanseInian'(N  Y 
C.  &  H.  R.). 

hi  addition,  a  paper  on  deterioration  of  spikes  and  angle  bars  in 
preserve:!  ties  will  be  presented  by  W.  M.  Camp,  and  there  will 
be  a  general  disrussion  of  the  topics.  Tie  Plates  vs.  Guard  Rail 
I'r.'ircs  for  Holding  Track  t 
In^pectint;  Ties  in  Track  f 


ick  to  Gage    .jiid  Tlje^e^t   Method  of 

:  fcr  the  FolIoWing  YSar. 


General  N;ettr«  ^i?ction. 


Employees  of  the  hake  Erie  &  Western  have  been  forbidden 
all   intoxicating  liquors,   whether  on   or  off  duty. 

'I  he  Santa  Fe  Railway  has  reduced  the  working  time  at  its 
San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  shops  to  45  hours  a  week.  This  is  15 
hours  less  than  the  schedule  of  a  month  ago.  The  present 
reduction,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  last. 

A  number  of  rumors  have  been  in  circulation  recently  to  the 
effect  that  W.  S.  Tinsman  will  retire  as  general  manager  of  the 
First  district  of  the  Rock  Island  and  that,  in  consequence,  vari- 
ous changes  in  the  official  personnel  of  that  road  will  be  made. 
These  reports  are  officially  denied  and  it  is  stated  that  there  is 
no  foundation  for  them. 

Telegraph  operators,  towermen  and  agenis  on  the  New  York 
Central  have  been  granted  an  increase  in  wages  of  from  10  to 
15  per  cent.  The  Southern  Railway  has  increased  the  pay  of 
several  hundred  clerks.  The  increases  range  from  5  per  cent. 
for  employees  who  have  been  in  the  service  but  a  short  time,  to 
IS  per  cent,  to  those  who  have  seen  five  years  or  more  service. 
The  same  company's  telegraph  operators  will  be  granted  an  aver- 
age increase  o£  about  15  per  cent. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district,  has 
made  application  to  the  state  controller  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  as  the  state  quota  of  the  expense  of  grade  crossing 
elimination  in  New  York  City  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  1909 
and  1910  the  commission  retiuested  appropriations  of  $600,000  for 
each  year,  and  in  both  cases  the  legislature  appropriated  only 
5250,000.  There  are  more  than  400  grade  crossings  in  the  limits 
cf  the  city  of  New  York,  and  while  the  commission  lias  already 
ordered  elimination  work  which  will  cost  more  than  $2,000,000, 
there  is  still  a  large  amount  ib  be  done.  The  law  provides  that 
the  state  p.iys  one-quarter,  the  citv  one-quarter,  and  the  railway 
one- half. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  .Michigan  Southern  has  in  experimental 
use  between  Toledo  and  Cleveland  two  sets  i:f  the  Morkriim 
rapid  printing  telegraph,  the  two  being  worked  duplex  on  a 
single  grounded  wire.  In  onlward  appearance  these  instruments 
are  somewhat  similar  to  other  rapid  printing  systems  heretofore 
in  use.  the  sending  apparatus  having  the  appearance  of  a  type- 
writer. The  distance  between  Toledo  and  Cleveland  is  113 
miles.  The  Morkrum  apparatus  has  iKien  siicce.ssfully  used  for 
several  months  on  telegraph  circuits  over  200  miles  long,  where 
messages  have  been  sent  all  day  at  the  rale  of  more  than  100 
an  liciur.  The  Lake  Shore  contemplates  introducing  the  appa- 
ratus on  a  nninbcr  of  circuits. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  received  a  simple  super- 
healer  Mallet  h)ctimi)iive  fr.im  the  .American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany, which  is  being  briken  in  and  will  be  thoroughly  tested. 
The  design  is  an  attempt  lo  got  the  mo.-it  powerful  locomotive 
possible,  consistent  with  the  rather  narrow  over-all  cross- section, 
which  has  made  necessary  the  use  of  simple  cylinders.  An  inter- 
esting feature,  which  will  develop  in  time,  will  be  to  see  how 
the  simple  type  Mallei  with  a  superheater  will  compare  with  the 
compound  type  with  and  without  a  superheater.  The  engine 
h.is  27  in,  x  28  in.  cylinders,  56  in.  drivers,  and  carries  a  boiler 
pressure  of  160  lbs.  It  has  a  tractive  effort  of  93,000  lbs.,  and  a 
tcital  weight  of  4W,000  lbs.  Of  this  23.500  lbs.  is  on  the  leading 
truck,  435.500  lbs.  on  the  drivers  and  24,000  lbs.  on  the  trailing 
truck.    The  tender  weighs  186,400  lbs. 

As  announced  in  our  Elections  and  .\ppointmenls  columns. 
Oliver  Rowe,  inspector  of  transportation.  Union  Pacific  and 
Southern  Pacifie,  died  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  November  14,  from 
effects  of  burns  received  in  a  butting  collision  between  a  pas- 
senger train  and  a  freight  on  the  Union  Pacific  at  Rock  Kiver, 
Wyo.,  on  October  28.  The  freight  train,  afler  setting  out  cars 
at  Rock  River,  had  backed  on  the  passing  track,  which  is  situ- 
ated between  the  easlbound  and  (he  westbound  main  tracks.  The 
passenger  train  was  approaching  Rock  River  well  under  way, 
with  automatic  block  signals  in  the  proceed  position.  The  brake- 
man  of  the  freichl  train  became  confused  as  to  the  switches,  and 
instead  of  closing  the  passing  track  switch  leading  from  the 
westbound  main,  he  opened  the  passing  track  switch  leading  to 


the  eastbound  main,  directly  in  front  of  the  passenger  train  and 
loo  late  to  avoid  a  collision.  The  engineman  and  the  fireman  of 
(he  passenger  train  and  one  passenger  were  killed,  others  being 
more  or  less  seriously  injured,  and  40  being  slightly  hurt. 


Illlnoit  Central's  Attitude  Toward  Striking  Employee*. 

T.  J.  Foley,  assistant  general  manager  of  the  Illinois  Central, 
in  a  letter  referring  lo  the  strike  situation  on  that  road,  states 
that  it  is  the  definite  policy  of  the  road  not  to  recognize  any 
federation  such  as  proposed  by  the  leaders  of  the  present  strike, 
and  that  it  is  not  opposed  to  unionism,  but  that  employees  will 
be  permitted  a  voice  as  to  those  things  that  directly  affect  work- 
ing conditions.    Continuing  he  says: 

"Realizing  that  the  strike  inflicted  upon  this  company  Sep- 
tember 30  was  as  much,  an  injustice  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  employees  as  to  the  company,  in  thai  their  leaders  com- 
pelled an  illegal  and  unjustifiable  compliance  with  such  order, 
for  the  reason  that  the  federation  created  an  uncontrollable 
condition  of  those  who  were  disposed  to  be  conservative  and 
played  into  the  hands  of  those  who  desired  the  strike  for  ulte- 
rior and  questionable  purposes;  we  are  willing  lo  take  back  those 
who  have  not  been  implicated  in  acts  of  violence  against  the 
company  or  its  employees,  so  far  as  there  may  be  vacancies.  It 
is  not  the  intention  lo  change  the  rates  of  pay,  and  the  men  now 
in  our  service,  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed,  will  be  treated 
with  the  absolute  fairness  ihal  has  characterised  the  management 
of  this  company  heretofore  in  dealing  with  its  employees.  None 
will  be  displaced  so  long  as  they  desire  to  remain  in  our  serv- 
ice, except  for  good  cau.se,  and  all  will  be  protected  in  their 
rights  indefinitely  to  the  utn;ost  extent  of  our  ability,  which  has 
been  pretty  clearly  demonstrated  as  amply  sufficient. 

"We  feel  that  we  have  an  asset  in  our  old  employees  who  h.ive 
that  feeling  of  loyalty  essential  in  the  conduct  of  any  business. 
We  shall  give  those  who  return  the  greatest  consideration.  They 
will  net  be  discriminated  against. 

"In  all  sincerity,  we  desire  to  add  that  the  bulletins  put  out  by 
many  of  the  strike  leaders  as  to  the  conditions  are  false  and 
intended  to  mislead.  The  business  of  this  company  is  being  con- 
ducted in  a  satisfactory  manner.  There  are  plenty  of  honorable 
mechanics  and  laborers  who  have  had  a  sufficiency  of  misleading 
and  labor  turmoil  who  are  now  looking  out  for  their  personal 
welfare  and  that  of  their  families.  Many  of  them  have  had 
similar  experience  elsewhere  and  are  profitiiig  thereby  in  endeav- 
oring 10  once  more  locate  themselves  permanently  in  a  position 
that  will  assure  them  a  competence.  These  men  are  very  care- 
fully selected  and  are  being  employed  at  the  rate  of  about  100  per 
day:  consequently,  we  cannot  hold  out  any  inducement  to  former 
employees  over  any  extended  period." 

Safety  Committee*  on  the  Baltimore  A  Ohio. 

With  a  view  to  promoling  safety  of  travel  and  protecting  its 
employees  from  personal  injury  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  appointed  a  safety  committee. 
The  conimittce,  which  began  work  November  1  with  General 
Manager  Thompson  as  chairman,  is  composed  of  general  officers 
of  the  road,  including  A,  Hunter  Boyd,  Jr..  assistant  general 
attorney:  J.  W.  Coon,  assistant  to  general  manager;  Earl  Stim- 
son,  chief  engineer  maintenance  of  way;  C.  W.  Egan,  general 
claim  agent ;  Dr.  S.  B,  Bond,  chief  medical  examiner ;  and  W.  L. 
Robinson,  shop  expert  of  the  mechanical  department.  Divisional 
safety  committees  have  also  been  appointed  as  auxiliaries,  headed 
by  division  superintendents  as  chairmen  and  composed  of  division 
officials,  including  trainmaster,  division  engineer,  division  claim 
agent,  agents  of  important  freight  terminals,  medical  examiner, 
secretaries  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  an  em- 
ployee from  each  shop  to  represent  shopmen,  engineman  to  rep- 
resent enginemen,  conductor  to  represent  trainmen,  and  yard- 
master  to  represent  yard  employees. 

The  central  committee  will  meet  on  the  first  of  each  month, 
while  the  divisional  committees  will  convene  the  middle  of  the 
month.  The  divisional  committees  are  to  lay  before  the  central 
such  matters  as  will  tend  to  bring  about  improve 
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in  the  safety  and  efficiency  of  operation  and  protection  to  em- 
ployees and  the  public. 

The  chairmanship  of  the  auxiliary  committees  is  vested  in  the 
superintendents  for  a  period  of  six  months,  the  plan  providing 
for  a  progression  to  the  office  so  that  each  member  may  serve 
as  chairman.  This  same  organization  is  carried  out  in  the  com- 
mittee of  general  officers,  with  the  exception  of  the  vice-chair- 
manship, which  is  permanent 

Employees  while  serving  on  the  safety  committee  of  making 
investigations  are  exempt  from  other  duty  so  that  their  time  may 
be  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  work  of  the  committees.  While  so 
engaged  the  men  are  allowed  full  pay  and  expenses. 

General  Manager  Thompson,  in  issuing  the  circular  outlining 
the  work  of  the  safety  committee,  says :  "We  desire  each  of  our 
employees  to  act  as  a  Committee  of  One  to  see  that  everything 
possible  is  done  to  prevent  accidents,  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
men  should  be  solicited  through  the  divisional  committeemen. 
It  is  my  personal  desire  that  ali  the  division  officers  shall  take 
an  interest  in  this  question  of  safety.  Any  suggestion  that  may 
occur  to  any  employee  which  he  feels  will  advance  this  work  will 
be  carefully  considered." 

Saving  the  Pennlas. 

The  efforts  that  railway  managers  are  making  to  stop  waste 
in  small  things  as  well  as  in  great  ones  are  illustrated  by  a 
circular  entitled  "Office  Economies,"  which  S.  M.  Felton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  has  sent  to  all  office  em- 
ployees of  this  road.  The  circular,  which  has  for  a  subtitle, 
"How  You  Can  Help  Save  the  Pennies."  is  as  follows: 

Appeal  having  been  made  to  employees  in  all  otlier  branches 
of  the  service  for  co-operation  in  the  effort  to  reduce  expenses, 
we  reach  one  where  the  easiest  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the 
greatest  economies  can  be  practiced.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  by  exercising  judgment  and  care  in  the  ordering  and  use 
of  office  stationery  and  supplies  you  can  accomplish  much  toward 
the  desired  end.  The  items  where  savings  can  be  effected  may 
seem  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  when  considered  in  the 
aggregate  they  represent  an  annual  amount  equal  to  more  than 
your  month's  salary. 

A  few  suggestions  along  these  lines  are: 

Letterheads. — In  addressing  letters  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  road  if  plain  paper  is  used  instead  of  printed  letterheads  a 
large  reduction  in  printing  bills  will  result. 

Where  a  letter  is  spoiled  before  being  completed,  if  the  sheet 
of  paper  is  laid  aside  and  used  as  scratch  paper  instead  of  being 
thrown  in  the  waste  basket,  the  full  value  of  using  it  will  be 
obtained  and  less  scratch  paper  will  have  to  be  ordered  from  the 
stationer. 

Carbon  Pa^er.— Experiments  show  that  from  one  sheet  of  car- 
bon paper  one  hundred  legible  copies  can  be  made.  Carbon  paper 
deteriorates  with  exposure  and  the  least  possible  number  of 
sheets  should  be  ordered  at  one  time.  Use  each  sheet  until  an 
equivalent  of  one  hundred  copies  is  made  and  you  will  obtain  its 
maximum  degree  of  service. 

Rubber  Bands  and  Erasers. — The  price  of  rubber  is  continu- 
ally increasing,  and  these  articles  represent  the  most  expensive 
of  office  supplies.  Do  not  waste  rubber  bands.  An  eraser  fas- 
tened to  your  typewriter  or  desk  by  a  card  (or  rubber  band  to 
give  elasticity)  will  not  only  be  found  to  be  a  tiniesaver,  but 
will  prevent  the  possible  actual  loss  of  the  eraser. 

Envelopes. — Where  more  than  one  letter  is  sent  to  the  same 
person  each  day  an  envelope  should  be  addressed  and  left  open 
until  mailing  time,  so  as  to  avoid  using  several  envelopes  for 
taking  care  of  mail  that  could  be  enclosed  in  one.  Large  envel- 
opes cost  more  than  small ;  and  where  a  small  envelope  will 
answer  it  should  be  used,  even  though  it  is  not  on  your  desk. 
It  will  not  take  a  minute's  time  to  gel  one  from  your  stationery 
supply.     Always  use  manilla  envelopes  for  company  correspond- 

Postage  Stamps. — Keep  them  under  lock  and  key  and  use 
them  only  where  the  railway  man  will  not  serve  the  purpose. 
Stamps  are  the  same  as  money  and  should  he  used  sparingly. 

Pencils. — Use  one  pencil  at  a  time.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
stenographers  to  keep  four  or  five  pencils  sharpened  at  once. 

Empty  Ink  Bottles  have  a  value.    Return  them  to  the  stationer. 

Telegraph  Service. — There  is  a  general  idea  that  Western 
Union  and   Postal  service  costs  the  company  nothing.     This   is 


not  true.  While  we  are  allowed  a  certain  number  of  free  tnra- 
sages,  all  above  that  are  charged  for  at  regular  rates,  and  each 
year  we  are  compelled  to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  excess  tele- 
graphing. Therefore,  all  messages  sent  via  commercial  lines 
should  be  carefully  censored  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  cf 
words  to  a  minimum.  Messages  sent  over  our  own  wires  should 
be  brief.  Mail  service  should  be  used  in  prefereince  to  tel^rapi 
whenever  possible  to  do  so  without  detriment  to  the  company's 
interest 

Wrapping  Paper  and  Cord  should  not  be  wasted.  Frequently 
they  can  be  used  a  second  or  third  time.  By  saving  paper  and 
cord  from  packages  received  in  your  office  your  requisitions  for 
these  articles  will  be  very  few. 

Gas  and  Electric  Light. — In  these  items  a  very  large  saving 
can  be  made.  It  is  not  necessary  to  turn  on  all  lights  at  once; 
use  only  what  are  required,  and  turn  them  off  when  leaving  the 
office  or  when  you  can  see  just  as  well  without  their  use. 

Drinking  Water.— T\\h  is  not  furnished  free  of  cost,  as  is 
generally  supposed.  It  is  aimed  to  supply  the  offices  with  the 
purest  and  freshest  of  water.  When  it  is  considered  that  several 
hundred  gallons  are  used  each  month  for  drinking  purposes,  it 
can  readily  be  seen  that  the  cost  is  large.  Draw  only  enough 
water  at  a  time  that  will  be  consumed  and  avoid  throwing  anv 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  waste  bucket. 

Towel  Service.— This  is  likewise  an  expensive  item,  and  b}- 
being  economical  in  the  use  of  towels  a  considerable  saving  can 
be  made. 

Watch  the  little  things— the  big  ones  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves. One  hundred  pennies  make  one  dollar,  and  dollars  M\ti 
are  dollars  earned.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  you  can  earo 
your  salary;  let  the  economical  use  of  the  articles  enumerated 
above  be  one  of  them. 

The  University  of  lllinole  and  the   Railways. 

Dean  Goss.  of  the  Engineering  College  of  the  University  oi 
Illinois,  addressed  the  St  Louis  Railway  Club  on  the  above 
subject  on  November  10.  The  work  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
along  railway  lines  frequently  has  been  mentioned  in  these  col- 
umns.    Dean  Goss  referred  to  some  matters  which  are  new  lo 

The  school  of  railway  engineering  and  administration  is  devel- 
oping on  its  engineering  side  many  interesting  problems.  For 
example,  a  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  must  be  applied  to 
maintain  the  motion  of  railway  trains  is  a  matter  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  many  of  the  problems  of  the  ratlwav. 
The  University  of  Illinois  was  almost  a  pioneer  in  this  field 
of  research.  In  conjunction  with  the  Illinois  Central  and  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis,  it  designed  and  con- 
structed a  series  of  dynamometer  cars,  each  new  design  over- 
coming defects  which  had  appeared  in  its  predecessor.  The 
third  car  of  the  series  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for 
the  past  three  years  and  it  has  served  in  the  development  of  the 
most  accurate  array  of  data  concerning  train  resistance  which 
has  thus  far  been  published. 

Professor  Schmidt  found  in  his  experiments  that  the  resistance 
of  trains  expressed  in  pounds  per  Ion  varied  not  only  with  the 
train  speed  but  also  with  the  weight  of  the  individual  cars  of 
which  the  train  was  composed.  At  like  speeds  the  resistance  of 
a  train  composed  of  cars  weighing  75  tons  each  was  made  less 
than  the  resistance  of  trains  weighing  20  tons  each.  These 
experiments  likewise  demonstrated  that  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture also  has  an  important  influence  on  train  resistance  His 
results  have,  therefore,  been  corrected  for  the  influence  of  atmo- 
spheric temperature,  and  they  are  presented  in  such  form  as 
to  make  clear  the  influence  of  car  weight  The  discrepancies  ex- 
isting among  the  results  of  previous  experiments  are  largely  due 
to  the  neglect  of  the  influence  of  car  weight  and  atmospheric 
temperature.  He  has  found,  for  example,  that  at  30  miles  per 
hour  the  resistance  is  4M  lbs.  per  ton  for  trains  composed  of 
cars  weighing  20  tons  each  ;  the  resistance  is  10  lbs.  per  ton  at 
this  same  speed.  (See  Bulletin  No.  43  of  the  Illinois  Engineering 
Experiment  Station.)  He  is  now  in  the  process  of  determining 
the  precise  effect  on  train  resistance  of  changes  in  atmospheric 
temperature  below  30  deg,  F.  and  also  the  effect  of  different  de- 
grees of  curves  in  the  track.  This  accomplished,  he  will  have 
completely  solved  the  train  resistance  problem  in  its  application  to 
modern  American   freight-car  equipment,  and  hb   work   will  be 
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permanent  so  long  as  the  present  type  of  freight-ear  equipment 


Another  important  line  of  investigation  has  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  system,  not  entirely  original,  for  detecting  defects  in 
track  ixinds  on  electric  lines.  An  electric  lest  car  has  been 
equipped  with  apparatus  designed  to  record  automatically  the 
conditions  of  every  bond  it  passes  over.  The  record  gives  the 
electrical  resistance  of  the  joint,  in  comparison  with  the  resist- 
ance of  a  short  length  of  solid  rail.  The  results  are  registered 
on  a  web  of  paper  which  unrolls  as  the  car  proceeds,  a  half-inch 
length  of  paper  corresponding  to  a  rail  length.  In  action  the  car 
is  allowed  to  proceed  at  a  moderate  speed,  the  record  for  each 
joint  being  made  automatically  as  it  is  passed,  while  an  attendant 
operating  a  push-button  controls  a  supplemental  record  repre- 
senting the  locaticn  of  the  numbered  line  poles  as  they  are 
passed.  An  examination  of  the  record  enables  one  at  once  to 
pick  out  and  locate  the  imperfect  bonds.  The  test  car  has  the 
form  of  an  interurban  car,  the  interior  being  fitted  up  with  the 
instruments  necessary  to  make  it  a  laboratory.  It  is  designed 
for  the  instruction  of  students  and  for  the  solution  of  problems 
of  interest  to  the  electric  traction  interests.  In  the  near  future 
Professor  Schmidt  hopes  to  continue  with  this  car  work  already 
well  advanced  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  tractive  power 
necessary  to  handling  such  ears  on  track  having  different  degrees 
of  curvature. 

The  university  is  giving  generous  attention  to  problems  under- 
lying the  design  of  railway  cquipmeiit. 

A  standard  Master  Car  Builders'  drop  testing  machine  has 
been  installed,  which  is  designed  especially  for  use  in  testing 
couplers,  coupler  knuckles  and  draft  gears,  but  is  available  for 
use  in  testing  materials  of  many  different  sorts.  The  machine 
consists  of  a  hammer  weighing  1,640  lbs.,  sliding  in  two  upright 
guides  50  ft.  in  height,  between  which  it  is  allowed  to  fail  upon 
the  test  specimen  supported  by  a  massive  anvil  resting  upon  a 
foundation  through  the  medium  of  heavy  springs.  By  the  use 
of  this  machine  students  are  instructed  in  the  process  of  making 
the  proof  tests  of  the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  and  are 
enabled  to  gather  impressions  concerning  the  severe  treatment 
which  must  he  withstood  by  couplers,  draft  gears,  bolsters,  axles 
and  other  details  entering  into  the  construction  of  freight  cars. 
Another  detail  in  car  design  which  of  late  has  demanded  seri- 
ous attention  is  the  brake  shoe.  There  has  been  installed  a  brake 
shoe  testing  machine  possessing  equivalent  characteristics  to 
those  of  the  original  Siaster  Car  Builders'  machine,  but  one 
which  in  its  details  is  a  much  more  serviceable  machine,  It 
consists  primarily  of  a  shaft  carrying  a  fly-wheel  and  standard 
car  wheel,  which  may  be  either  steel  or  cast  iron.  The  shaft  is 
driven  at  any  desired  speed  by  means  of  an  independent  engine. 
By  reason  of  the  presence  of  the  fly-wheel  there  is  available  at 
the  surface  of  the  car  wheel,  when  in  motion,  the  same  amount 
of  energy  as  is  impressed  upon  one  wheel  of  a  60,000-lb.  capacity 
car  in  service  under  like  speed  conditions.  The  shoe  to  be  tested 
may  he  applied  to  the  wheel  with  any  desired  pressure  up  to  a 
maximum  of  24,000  lbs.  The  tangential  pull  of  the  shoe,  which 
develops  when  the  shoe  is  thus  applied  to  the  moving  wheel,  is 
transmitted  to  a  dynamometer,  where  it  is  recorded  upon  a 
moving  paper  chart.  By  these  means  the  coefficient  of  friction 
of  any  shoe  may  be  determined  under  different  conditions  of 
speed  and  shoe  pressure.  The  machine  likewise  serves  to  permit 
the  determination  of  shoe  wear  and  wheel  wear  under  any  con- 
dition that  may  be  prescribed. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  to  the  university  $200,000  for 
a  building  and  equipment  for  its  college  of  engineering.  The 
trustees  have  determined  that  the  building  shall  be  devoted  to 
transportation  interests,  and  in  the  working  out  of  plans  it  has 
seemed  best  to  provide  for  a  group  of  buildings.  These  are  to 
consist  of  a  main  portion  65  ft,  by  188  ft.,  having  three  working 
floors.  This  building  is  to  be  fireproof  throughout.  It  will  eon- 
tain  the  offices,  recitation  and  drawing  rooms  and  some  minor 
laboratories  of  the  railway  engineering  department.  In  connec- 
tion therewith  there  will  be  erected  an  electric  test-car  laboratory 
and  a  steam  locomotive  testing  laboratory.  The  proposed  loco- 
motive laboratory  will  be  housed  in  a  building  which  is  to  be 
•45  ft.  by  115  ft.  It  is  to  contain  a  wheel  foundation  of  not  less 
than  70  ft.  in  length,  which  is  sufficient  to  accommodate  the 
largest  Mallet  compound  locomotive  yet  constructed,  with  a 
liberal  margin  for  future  developments.  Upon  this  foundation 
.are  to  be  mounted  the  supporting  wheels,  the  dynamometer  and 


all  other  accessory  apparatus.  The  arrangement  will  be  such 
that  any  steam  locomotive  may  be  brought  to  the  laboratory, 
mounted  upon  these  supported  wheels,  and  operated  for  an  in- 
definite period  under  any  condition  of  speed  and  load  that  may 
ue  prescribed.  When  thus  operated  the  performance  of  every 
part  may  be  made  the  subject  of  careful  study;  that  is,  it  will  be 
possible  to  study  the  efficiency  of  the  process  which  goes  on  in 
the  firebox,  the  fuel  consumption,  the  evaporative  efficiency  of 
the  boiler,  the  draft  action,  the  power  developed  in  the  cylinders 
and  the  thermal  action  which  lakes  place  there,  the  power  devel- 
oped at  the  draw-bar  and,  in  fact,  information  which  may  be 
needed  to  settle  any  question  that  may  arise  concerning  the 
precise  performance  of  the  particular  locomotive  under  examina- 
tion. It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  university  to  purchase  a  loco- 
motive. Arrangements  have  been  m.ide  with  a  great  railway 
company  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  university  authorities 
whereby  a  locomotive  of  such  type  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
upon  will  be  made  available  for  the  use  of  the  laboratory  for 
periods  corresponding  with  the  college  year.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement the  laboratory  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  able 
frequently  to  change  the  type  and  the  characteristics  of  the  loco- 
motive to  be  experimented  upon.  A  locomotive  having  served  its 
purpose  at  the  plant  will  go  into  actual  service,  and  ils  place 
will  be  taken  by  another  of  a  newer  type.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
of  the  facilities  which  are  to  be  brought  about  through  the  con- 
struction of  the  transportation  building  and  the  locomotive 
laboratory  will  be  available  for  service  in  the  fall  of  1912. 


Ubc  of  Acetylene  on  Trains. 

The  following  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation: 

"A  hill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  15, 
1911,  provides  as  follows; 

"That  il  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate 
commirre.by  raiitoads  to  use  or  produce  acetylene  on  any  car  of  its  line 

"hfs  provision  shall  be  subject  to  a  penahy  of  tin  Ihousan  j  dollars  for  each 
offense.  An  oliiccT  of  any  common  carrier  engaged  i,i  inlerstate  commerce 
by   railroad  authoriiing  or  permitting  the   use  or   production   of  acetylene 

tHa^Ic  '^sfe"nger5  sTal?  b"' fined"  no"  mor'e'thaa  file  'thousa^nd  doila^'or 

"On  July  24,  1911,  a  circular  was  sent  to  all  railways,  asking 
tor  such  information  as  was  necessary  to  form  an  accurate  opin- 
ion as  to  the  extent  to  which  existing  equipment  would  be  af- 
fected. 

"It  was  pointed  out  that  in  construing  the  safety  appliance  act 
the  courts  have  held  that  a  locomotive  handhng  trains  in  which 
interstate  traffic  is  being  carried  is  a  car  within  the  meaning  of 

"Replies  to  this  circular  were  received  from  192  companies 
operating  224,999  miles.  Of  these,  125  companies,  operating  94,- 
673  miles,  had  no  equipment  of  this  kind ;  61  companies,  operating 
130,326  miles,  reported  the  following : 

1.  Number  of  locomotives  equipped  with  acetylene  headlighls.  3,S6S 

2.  Number  of  passenger  equipment  cars  lighted  with  acetylene 

exclusively    1,233 

3.  Lumber  of  par.fenger  equipment  cars  lighted  with  acetylene 

in  addition  to  some  other  form  of  Ugbling 896 

'ac'rlylere  f^tligSting 1,000 

S.  Number  of  passenger  equipment  cars  equipped  with  Unks 

for  acetylene  gas    1.62S 

"Of  the  total  locomotives  equipped  with  acetylene  headlights, 
3,088,  or  87  per  cent,,  are  operated  by  twelve  railways,  and  of 
the  total  number  of  passenger  cars  equipped  lo  use  or  produce 
acetylene,  1.976,  or  93  per  cent.,  are  operated  by  ten  railways. 
AH  of  the  other  railways  reporting  have  less  than  25  cars  or 
locomotives  so  equipped." 

Railway  BuilnesB  Association. 

The  speakers  at  the  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Busi- 
ness Association,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York,  on  November  22,  will  be  Gov.  Emmet  O'Neal,  of 
Alabama,  and  Walker  D.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  The  president, 
George  A.  Post,  will  preside.  A  feature  will  be  the  preseiice  of 
numerous  presidents  of  trade  bodies  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  country.  -  ■ 

The  general  subject  of  discussion  will  bejQajtJ^^flgtunt  of 
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regulatory  laws.  What  is  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
existing  statutes?  What  is  there  in  existing  statutory  machinery 
which  in  the  light  of  experience  should  be  discarded?  What  is 
yet  needed  to  make  regulaton  comprehensive? 


FOR    ADEQUATE    RAIL« 

II  is  proposed  in  the  third  annual  report  of  the  general  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  association,  which  has  been  mailed  to  the 
members,  (hat  the  association  shall  urge  in  nation  and  state  a 
propaganda  of  adequate  railway  earnings  with  the  makers  of 
political  party  platforms.  The  report  says  in  part:  "Federal  and 
State  Cornmissi oners  are  evidently  anxious  to  be  regarded  as 
solicitous  for  the  hnancial  stability  of  Ihc  transportation  com- 
panies. In  the  atmosphere  thus  created  our  work  now  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  co-operation,  frank  and  above- 
board,  between  the  rate- regulating  tribunals  and  men  of  affairs 
in  the  establishment  of  principles  and  policies  affecting  r 


American  Society  of  Mechanical  EngineerB. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers  will  be  held  in  New  York,  December  5-8.  On  the 
first  day,  there  will  be  registration  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
presidential  address  and  the  reception  in  the  evening.  On  the 
morning  of  the  second  day,  there  will  be  a  business  session :  in 
(he  afternoon,  a  professional  session  and  a  ladies'  reception; 
in  the  evening,  a  lecture.  On  the  morning  of  December  7  there 
will  be  a  professional  session;  in  the  afternoon,  an  inspection  of 
the  Olympic  and  excursions;  in  the  evening,  a  reunion  at  the 
Hotel  A?tor.  On  the  morning  of  December  8  there  will  be  a 
professional  session:  and  in  the  afternoon,  an  excursion  to  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

.At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engitieera, 
November  15.  two  papers  will  be  presented  for  discussion,  as 
follows:  A  Reinforced  Cfincrete  Stand-Pipe,  by  W.  W.  Clifford. 
Jun.  Am.  Soc.  C.  R..  and  Retrogression  in  the  Tensile  Strength 
of  Ceitieiit.  by  J.  M.  O'llara.  Assoc.  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E,  These 
papers  were  printed  in  the  I'roceirdiiigs  for  September  and 
October,  respectively. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 

A(  the  rext  reenlar  meeling  of  the  New  York  R;iilriind  Club, 
to  be  hclil  November  17.  the  paper  will  be  on  Tool  Sted,  by 
W,  B.  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It  wili  be  illustrated  with 
lai^lern  slides. 
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©raffir  Nenae. 


A  live -masted  sailing  vessel  has  been  launched  at  Bordeaux, 
France,  which  is  the  largest  sailing  vessel  in  the  world.  It  is 
426  ft  over  all. 

A  temporary  injunction  has  been  granted  restraining  the  Mis- 
souri Railroad  &  Warehouse'  Commission  from  reducing  intra- 
state rates  on  iron  and  steel.  The  injunction  was  granted  by 
the  federal  circuit  court 

The  Central  Passenger  Association  lines,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  those  belonging  to  the  Western  Passenger  Association, 
have  decided  not  to  make  any  reduced  rates  for  the  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  or  New  Year's  holiday  season. 

While  the  official  date  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
has  been  set  for  January  1,  1915,  it  is  the  intention  to  allow 
vessels  to  use  the  canal  just  as  soon  as  practicable.  Il  is  believed 
that  this  can  be  accomplished  durmg  the  latter  half  of  1913. 

A  fund  of  $1,325  has  been  raised  by  the  North  Carolina  Fur- 
niture Manufacturers'  Association  to  pay  the  expenses  of  pre- 
paring and  defending  a  petition  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  lower  rates  on  furniture  from  the  South  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Shippers  have  presented  to  the  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  of 
Canada  a  pclitiin  asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  western 
branch  for  the  Canadian  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners,  claim- 
ing that  at  present  western  Canadian  shippers  were  not  getting 
entirely  fair  treatment. 

A  reduction  of  about  3  cents  per  100  lbs.  in  the  rates  on  pota- 
toes from  Brainerd,  Minn.,  and  other  points  in  Crow  Wing 
county,  to  ihc  Mis?ouri  river,  has  been  announced  by  the 
Northern  I'acilic  to  take  effect  December  1.  The  rate  to  Kansas 
Citv  territory  is  reduced  to  25'/2  cents  and  to  Omaha  territory 
to  24  cents. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  estabhshcd  a  car  float  service  between 
its  terminals  in  Jersey  City  and  the  Wallabout  basin  in  Bri:oklyn. 
The  schedule  of  these  car  floats  is  arranged  so  that  freighl 
received  at  the  Wallaboiit  basin  in  Brooklyn  before  4  o'cKick 
will  be  sent  out  the  same  evening  on  the  "symbol  train"  ( fast 
freight)  from  Jersey  City. 

Following  the  failure  of  Pitt  Brothers  &  Company,  of  Bnlti- 
morc,  the  Kirwan  Brothers  Grain  Company  went  hilo  bank- 
ruptcy, and  certain  oliicers  of  the  company  have  been  charged 
with  obtniiihig  money  from  Baltimore  banks  on  forged  bills  of 
lading.  It  is  said  that  these  forged  hills  of  lading  were  stamped 
similar  to  that  used  by  the  railway  companies  on  their  genuine 
bills  of  lading. 

The  Boston  Elevated  Railway  has  filed  a  petition  with  ihc 
Massachusetts  railway  commis.sion  asking  for  a  franchise  to 
permit  it  to  carry  freight,  express  matter,  baggage  and  (Jews- 
papers  in  Boston.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Boston  Elevated  may 
develop  a  considerable  interchange  of  freight  with  the  Bay  State 
Street  Railway,  which  controls  a  number  of  street  railway  lines 
north  and  south  of  Boston,  and  which  has  freight  branches  in  a 

The  Long  Island  has  announced  that  it  will  lake  off  about 
seven  trains  on  its  main  line  and  a  numl)er  of  trains  on  branch 
lines  beginning  November  IS.  The  company  gives  as  its  reason 
a  large  deficit,  due  lo  the  expense  of  handling  passenger  trallic 
at  the  western  end  of  Long  Island  with  both  steam  motive  power 
and  electricity.  The  company  estimates  that  this  curtailment  In 
train  service  will  me;m  a  saving  of  about  $500  a  day,  and  ahnut 
SO  men  will  be  laid  off. 

The  National  Civic  Federation  has  sent  out  to  about  20,003 
manufacturers,  farmers,  merchants,  lawyers  and  labor  leaders  a 
list  of  II  questions  in  regard  to  their  attitude  on  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law.  Among  these  questions  is  one  asking  whether 
an  interstate  trade  commission,  with  powers  over  corporations 
not  unlike  the  powers  now  held  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  over  railways,  is  favored.  Another  qucstfon  is  as  to 
whether  railways  should  he  allowed  to  enter  into  agreements 
afl^ecting   rales    subject   to   the    approval    and    regulation    of   the 


Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  circular  also  asks 
whether  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman  law  is  favored. 

The  New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  has  arlnouneed  that  on 
December  I  it  will  restore  its  old  rates  on  westbound  freight. 
These  old  rates  were  slightly  lower  than  the  rates  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  and  other  "standard''  roads, 
and  were  raised  to  a  parity  with  other  trunk  lines  some  time 
ago.  It  is  said  that  both  the  Erie  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
&  Western  are  to  meet  this  reduction  by  reducing  their  own 
rates  lo  the  same  extent. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Pullman 
Company,  Chicago,  John  S.  Runnels  in  his  presidential  statement 
said  that  during  the  fiscal  year,  ended  July  31,  there  had  been 
an  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  passengers  using 
Pullman  accommodations  and  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  miles  run.  The  total  payroll  of  the  company  is 
$9,663,997,  Ihe  business  of  the  company  is  dull  at  present  and 
only  6.AO0  men  are  employed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Raiiroad  is  to  run  on  November  20  lo  25, 
a  farmers'  special  through  the  Delaware- Mary  land- Virginia 
peninsula,  and,  on  November  27  and  28,  a  similar  train  over 
thu  Pope's  creek  branch,  in  central  Maryland.  The  peninsula 
farmers'  special  will  make  about  50  stops  during  the  six  day 
trip.  Every  well  defined  center  will  be  visited.  The  Pope's  creek 
branch  train  will  make  12  stops  in  the  two  days.  Railway 
oflicers,  co-operating  with  the  state  agricultural  authorities  of 
the  several  states  will  have  charge  of  the  trains. 

Negotiations  have  been  resumed  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  CSnadian  railway  commission  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  an  international  commission  to  reg- 
idate  international  freight  and  passenger  rates.  Judge  Mahee, 
chairman  of  the  Canadian  commission,  and  Mr,  Knapp,  then 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  held  confer- 
ence on  this  question  before  Mr,  Knapp  was  appointed  to  the 
Commerce  Court.  Canadian  papers  say  that  it  is  understood 
that  Commissioner  Prouty  has  dr.iwn  up  a  plan  for  an  inter- 
national commission,  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  Prime  Minister 
Borden. 

New  Line  for  Guatemala  Railway. 

The  Guatemala  Railway  Company  will,  withhi  a  few  months, 
start  construction  work  on  a  line  which  will  run  from  Zacapa, 
Guatemala,  in  a  southerly  direction  through  Chiquimula.  Quezal- 
tcpeque  and  Concepcion  and  through  Metapan,  Salvador,  and 
Texestepeque,  lo  Santa  Ana,  in  all  about  !05  miles.  Contracts 
will  be  let  immedialely.  Most  of  the  work  will  be  difficult 
The  maximum  grade  will  be  3  per  cent,  and  the  maximum  curve 
will  have  a  radius  of  318  ft,  compensated.  There  will  be  no 
trestles,  hut  there  will  probably  be  one  500-ft  tunnel.  This  road 
will  carry  coffee,  corn,  lumber,  cattle,  etc. 

Commissioner  Prouty  on  the  Sherman  Law. 

In  an  address  before  the  Congregational  Club  of  Brooklyn 
recently,  Commissioner  Prouty  discussed  the  Sherman  anti-trnst 
law  and  gave  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  has  not  been  a 
success.  These  reasons  may  he  summed  up  by  saying  that  it  is 
destructive,  not  constructive,  and  leads  to  endless  uncertainty. 
He  then  outUned  the  method  by  which  he  thought  the  problems 
of  trust   regulation   should   be  undertaken.     He   said   in   part   as 

"Up  to  the  present  time  the  trust  problem  has  Iteen  political, 
the  whole  subject  as  a  practical  question  has  never  been  intelli- 
gently sludted,  nor  is  there  today  adequate  information  on  which 
to  reach  a  conclusion.  If  this  problem  is  ever  to  be  properly 
dealt  with  it  must  be  taken  out  of  politics  and  treated  in  a  non- 
partisan  fashion. 

"It  seems  to  me  this  could  best  be  done  by  creating  an  ad- 
ministrative commission,  which  should  bear  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  anti-trust  act  which  Ihc  Intersl.ite  Commerce 
Commission  bears  to  the  act  to  regulate  commerce. 

"I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  widespread  prejudice  against 
interference  in  business  matters  by  giivernment  commission.  It 
is  felt  that  we  have  loo  much  law  alreadf  and-tbatiwlly-vbusi- 
ness   needs   is   less   rather   than   n^rl^'^^SfoVsUV^iF-exer- 
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cising  the  necessary  governmental  interference  has  been  found 
than  by  an  administrative  commission,  properly  constituted. 

"The  first  duty  of  this  commission,  and  its  main  duty  at  the 
outset,  should  be  to  investigate  and  report.  It  should  be  given 
the  fullest  power  to  obtain  information  both  by  private  and 
public  proceedings  and  to  make  that  information  public.  It 
should  report  to  Congress  the  result  of  its  investigations  and 
its  conclusions  as  to  further  legislation.  I  believe  that  a  com- 
mission of  broad-minded  men,  competent  to  understand  and  deal 
with  the  situation,  would  in  time  make  plain  the  true  nature  of 
the  question  and  the  proper  remedy;  that  by  a  gradual  evolution 
there  would  come  about  a  general  understanding  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  done, 

"But  while  the  principal  duty  of  this  commission  at  first  should 
be  the  seeking  o£  information  and  the  acquiring  of  a  correct 
notion  of  the  task  before  it,  I  also  think  that  from  the  very 
first  it  should  be  invested  with  certain  administrative  duties. 
It  should  stand  as  the  representative  of  the  public,  should  re- 
ceive and  investigate  complaints  and  should  prosecute,  through 
the  department  of  justice,  violations  of  the  act. 

"Provision  should  be  made  against  unfair  competitive  methods 
and  this  commission  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  en- 
forcing those  provisions.  It  should  be  given  authority  to  make 
within  proper  limits  orders  which  would  secure  a  compliance 
with  the  statute. 

"It  will  finally  become  apparent  that  the  supervision  and 
regulation  of  big  business  is  an  administrative  and  not  a  judicial 
function.  These  trusts  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  courts,  nor 
by  court  methods.  Here,  again,  the  history  of  the  regulation  of 
railways  is  most  significant.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury the  English  people  attempted  to  supervise  and  regulate  the 
operations  of  their  railways  through  the  courts.  The  result  was 
failure,  and  finally  the  attempt  was  abandoned  and  a  commission 
was  created. 

"The  United  States  had  the  same  experience.  For  twenty 
years  it  was  sought  to  administer  the  act  to  regulate  commerce 
by  judicial  decree.  Experience  showed  the  fulihty  of  the  at- 
tempt; it  was  abandoned  and  the  commission  was  given  adminis- 
trative authority." 

The   New   Haven'*   Industrial   Bureau. 

Manager  W.  H.  Seeley,  head  of  the  industrial  bureau 
established  six  months  ago  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford,  with  headquarters  at  Boston,  has  made  a  report  cover- 
ing the  work  of  the  bureau  for  that  period.  Under  the  title  "The 
New  England  Lines'  Industrial  Bureau,"  it  aims  at  the  develop- 
ment of  any  form  of  industry  likely  to  feed  traflic  to  the  New 
Haven  system,  but  special  attention  is  given  to  farming.  It  is  the 
first  railway  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  New  England,  It  is  under 
the  sppervision  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Maine  Central,  being  in  general  charge 
of  Vice-President  Campbell  of  the   New   Haven. 

After  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  enterprise  Is  one  of  several 
for  the  present  and  future  co-operative  development  of  New 
England,    Manager   Seeley   continues: 

"Many  lines  of  information  are  being  gathered  by  the  bureau, 
which  deals  directly  with  2,500  freight  and  ticket  agents;  1,500  or 
more  chambers  of  commerce,  boards  of  trade,  business  men's 
associations,  selectmen,  granges,  village  improvement  societies 
and  other  organizations,  and  is  in  direct  touch  with  the  state 
departments  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
New  England  states. 

"During  its  existence,  covering  a  period  of  six  months,  some 
900  personal  calls  have  been  made,  and  numerous  addresses  given 
before  the  boards  of  trade  throughout  the  territory  1^  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  bureau.  .  .  .  The  work  has  covered  natural 
resources ;  industrial  matters  of  various  kinds  from  flag  stops  to 
summer  hotels,  and  from  two-car  industrial  sidings  to  thirty 
miles  of  branch  lines.  More  than  200  industrial  sidetracks  and 
locations,  including  tentative  ones  and  those  adjusted,  have  been 
handled  by  the  bureau,  averaging  better  than  one  a  d:iy.     .     .     . 

"Numerous  requests  have  been  received  by  the  bureau  for 
information  relative  to  farms — a  portion  of  which  indicate  that 
the  call  of  the  East  is  reaching  some  of  the  former  sons  of  New 
England  now  located  without  its  borders. 

"The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  erected  a  large 
warehouse  at  its  Harlem  river  terminal  for  the  express  purpose 


of  providing  storage  and  giving  the  New  England  agriculturally 
an  opportunity  to  reach  New  York  with  his  apples,  poiatoe, 
vegetables,  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  dairy  and  other  farm  producti 

"The  New  England  Lines'  provided  space  at  the  recent  Ameri- 
can Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  held  in  New  York,  for  a  New 
England  exhibit.  The  exhibit  proved  beyond  question  that  it  is 
possible  to  raise  apples  in  New  England  equal  to  the  best,  whidi 
was  further  corroborated  by  the  Maine  Corn  &  Fruit  Show  rt- 
cently  held  at  Portland,  Me.,  in  which  the  Maine  Central  w)= 
interested  and  which  was  a  revelation  of  what  is  produced  Id 
Maine. 

"The  bureau  recently  secured  a  favorable  option  on  36,000 
acres  of  farm  and  timber  land  in  Maine,  a  portion  of  wfiich  the 
Maine  Central  will  use  for  an  experimental  farm  under  iht 
supervision  of  the  bureau,  with  a  view  to  colonizing  the  properti 
at  a  later  date. 

"One  of  the  things  which  is  receiving  attention  and  which  tlw 
bureau  expects  to  accomplish  is  the  establishing  of  several  plants 
for  the  supplying  of  ground  Ume  rock  to  the  farmers  at  a  figtiTt 
that  will  enable  them  to  use  large  quantities  of  it,  which  will 
prove  of  genuine  benefit  to  the  New  England   farmer. 

'Arrangements  have  just  been  consummated  with  the  Comitcli- 
cut  Farmer,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  take  over  the  AViir  EngUni 
Farms,  formerly  published  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Mainf 
Central.  Many  thousand  copies  of  this  paper  «^ill  be  distriboted 
throughout   New   England." 

Friaco-Gould  Traffic  Agreement. 
On  Wednesday  it  was  announced  that  possibly  the  Texas  4 

Pacific  and  the  St,  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  would 
refuse  to  carry  out  the  traffic  agreement  made  with  the  5l 
Louis  &  San  Francisco,  by  which  the  Frisco  was  to  use  tli( 
tracks  of  the  other  roads  to  connect  its  New  Orleans,  Texas  4 
Mexico  division  with  its  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott  &  Memphis 
division.  It  is  understood  that  both  railway  companies  belie*«J 
that  the  traffic  agreement  would  be  of  value  to  them,  but  that 
the  difficulty  lay  in  raising  funds  for  such  improvements  as  were 
agreed  on  in  the  contract— that  is,  85-lb.  rail,  rock  ballast,  sid- 
ings, stations,  bridges,  etc.  This  traffic  agreement  was  described 
in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  June  2,  p.  1286. 

General  Review  of  Crop  Conditions. 

The  United  States  department  of  agriculture  gives  the  follow- 
ing general  review  of  crop  conditions:  The  harvests  of  1911 
have  been  practically  completed  and  preliminary  estimates  madt 
of  the  production  of  most  of  the  important  crops,  from  whicb 
it  appears  that  the  aggregate  production  of  crops  in  1911  is  ap- 
proximately 7.9  per  cent,  less  than  the  crops  of  1910,  and  aboni 
0,4  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  annual  production  of  the  pre- 
ceding five  years. 

The  preliminary  estimates  of  production  in  1911,  with  com- 
parisons, of  such  crops  as  have  been  estimated  quantitativd.v 
by  the  bureau  of  statistics,  with  their  average  farm  prices  m 
November  1,  1911,  and  November  1,  1910,  are  as  folloi 
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The  production  of  other  crops  in  1911,  expressed  in  percentage 
of  the  average  production  in  recent  years  (not  compared  witfc 
full  crop)   is  estimated  as  follows: 

Apples,  126,3;  pears,  110.8;  watermelons,  105.1;  grapes,  1(C7; 
cantaloupes,  101.8;  peanuts,  99.3;  asparagus,  97.7;  alfalfa,  96,1; 
beans,  95.1;  kafir  corn,  95.0;  cranberries,  94,0;  tomatoes,  93,9; 
cabbage.  93-0;  raspberries,  91,0;  onions,  89,7;  millet,  87.2;  straw- 
berries, 83.6;  blackberries,  83,5;  cloverseed,  82,6;  millet  seed,  82,1; 
peaches,  80.3;  hemp,  78.2;  clover  hay,  68.1. 

Yield  per  acre  compared  with  average  yield,  sorghum.  1(0:0; 
sweet  potatoes,  101.2;  hops,  90.4;  broom  com,  8S.1. 
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Condition,  compared  with  average  conditions,  at  or  near  time 
of  gathering : 

Sugar  cane,  109.8;  cotton,  106.9;  lemoijs,  103.9;  sugar  beets, 
1(B.6;  oranges.  101.6;  rice,  99.0. 

This  year's  total  crop  production  in  each  state,  based  upon 
preliminary  estimates,  is  given  below ;  the  first  figure  after  each 
state  indicates  its  total  crop  production  in  1911,  relatively,  as 
compared  with  1910,  100  representing  last  year's  production ;  the 
second  figure  indicates  production  in  1911,  relatively,  compared 
with  the  average  production  in  years  I90S-09,  100  representing 
the  average  production  for  the  five  years: 
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Missouri  

INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  suspended  furlher  until  May  14  the  new 
regulations  and  rules  regarding  the  absorption  of  charges  at 
Galveston,  Tex.,  by  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio. 

Reparation  Awarded. 

WhaUy-Warren  Lumber  Co.  v.  Carolina,  CUnchHeld  *  Ohio. 
Opinion  by  the  commisiion: 

Damages  caused  by  defendant's  failure  to  properly  route  a  ship- 
ment of  lumber  from  Dungannon,  Va.,  to  Boston,  Mass. 

Carolina  Portland  Cement  Co.  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Rate  of  22'/!  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  transportation  of  cement  in 
carloads  from  Fordwick,  Va,,  lo  Hope  Mills,  N.  C.,  found  to 
have  been  unreasonable  so  far  as  it  exceeded  19J4  cents  per 
100  lbs.     (21  1.  C.  C.  533.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  has  granted  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Paris  &.  Mount  Pleasant  for  permission  to  charge  30 
cents  per  ton  on  slack  coal  from  Paris  to  Ragland.  The  special 
rate  is  made  for  coal  for  municipal  consumption. 

The  docket  of  the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas  for  No- 
vember includes  a  hearing  on  the  proposition  to  treat  the  St. 
Louis  Southwestern  and  its  leased  line,  the  Stephenville,  North 
&  South  Texas  as  one  railway;  and  also  a  hearing  on  the 
proposition  to  cancel  all  special  rates  on  crude  oil  and  fuel  oil 
,  in  carloads. 

The  railway  commission  of  California  has  begun  its  work  of 
physical  valuation  of  steam  and  interurban  electric  railways,  and 
as  a  preliminary  step  has  ordered  all  arilway  companies  to  file 
maps  and  profiles  of  their  property  within  £0  days.  The  work 
will  be  under  the  immediate  charge  of  R.  A.  Thompson,  chief 
engineer  of  ihe 


The  Connecticut  Utilities  Commission  has  ordered  the  Connect- 
icut Company,  which  is  the  holding  company  for  the  New  York 
New  Haven  &  Hartford's  street  railway  properties  in  Connecticut, 
to  produce  its  books  to  show  the  business  done  on  the  Hartford 
&  Manchesier  trolley  line  in  the  first  half  of  1911.  This  is  the 
first  ruling  of  this  kind  made  by  the  new  commission. 

The  Railroad  Commission  of  Louisiana  has  received  a  peti- 
tion from  the  Alexandria  Progressive  League  complaining  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  in  class  rates  between  Alexandria  and 
points  in  Louisiana  on  the  lines  of  al!  the  railways  doing  a  busi- 
ness in  that  state,  and  the  petition  asks  that  the  commission 
order  the  railways  to  put  in  effect  the  rates  which  are  advocated 
by  the  Shreveport  Chamber  of  Commerce  except  where  lower 
rates  are  now  in  effect,  which  lower  rates  shall  be  continued  in 
force.  The  Alexandria  Progressive  League  thus  becomes  an 
intervener  in  the  Shreveport  Chamber  of  Commerce  case,  which 
has  been  mentioned  heretofore  in  these  columns. 

Representatives  of  several  Chicago  railways  recently  conferred 
with  the  Illinois  railway  commission  on  the  following  request 
which  was  submitted  by  the  roads :  "That  in  cases  where  two  or 
more  carriers  have  lines  between  common  points  in  this  state 
and  the  line  of  one  of  such  carriers  is  shorter  than  the  other, 
then  the  carrier  or  carriers  having  such  longer  line  between  any 
two  such  common  points  may  continue  present  rates  or  meet  rates 
subsequently  established  by  the  carriers  having  the  shorter  line." 
The  commission  announced  that  after  a  petition  embodying  this 
request  has  been  presented  to  it  an  order  conforming  with  the 
request  will  be  issued,  with  the  proviso  that  the  commissioners 
will  reserve  the  right  at  any  time  to  investigate  any  rate.  A 
shipper  at  Waukegan,  111,  who  has  to  pay  on  his  merchandise 
3.8  cents  per  100  lbs.  by  rail  from  Oiicago  to  Waukegan  and  8 
cents  per  IQO  lbs.  by  boat,  asked  the  commission  to  issue  an  order 
directing  the  boat  company  to  reduce  its  rate.  It  was  contended 
on  behalf  of  the  boat  line  that  it  transports  merchandise  more 
rapidly  and  could  not  afford  to  meet  the  rail  rate.  The  case  was 
taken  under  advisement. 


New  York:   Extending  Facilltlea  to  a  Competitor. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  Division 
(state)  has  decided  that  a  charge  made  by  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  to  the  Postal  Telegraph  &  Cable  Company  for 
the  words  constituting  the  originating  address  and  date  on  a  tele- 
gram transferred  by  the  latter  to  the  former  company  is  unrea- 
sonable and  discriminatory.  The  Western  Union  accepts  trans- 
ferred messages  for  transmissions  and  delivery  from  the  Postal 
to  points  not  reached  by  the  Postal  and  charges  the  Postal  its 
ordinary  local  rate  for  the  transmission  of  the  message  from  Ihe 
point  of  transmission  to  the  point  of  destination  plus  an  addi- 
tional charge  for  the  name  of  the  originating  point  and  date. 
The  name  of  the  originating  point  and  date  usually  constitute, 
under  the  rules  in  force  for  counting,  four  or  five  words.  The 
commission  says  that  the  Western  Union,  by  this  method  of 
charging  for  the  name  of  the  originating  point  and  the  date  of 
transferred  messages,  necessarily  receives  more  for  its  services 
than  it  would  in  the  case  of  the  message  originating  with  it  at 
Ihe  transfer  point. 

ft  is  not  possible  to  assign  any  reason  for  this  distinction 
except  the  desire  of  the  Western  Union  to  suppress  competition 
at  competitive  points.  The  Postal  assigns  reasons  why  it  desires 
to  conduct  its  business  at  competitive  points  by  the  use  of  trans- 
ferred telegrams,  which  are  entirely  satisfactory  and  legitimate 
from  its  point  of  view ;  it  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Western  Union,  as  is  shown  by  the  charge  which  it  makes  and 
by  the  notices  which  it  sends  out  to  prevent  competition  of  the 
Postal  at  these  points. 

The  commission  says  that  clearly  a  public  service  corporation 
must  extend  precisely  the  same  facilities  to  a  competitor  as  it 
does  to  the  entire  world.  It  can  make  no  distinction  between 
those  offering  it  business.  It  must  charge  them  alike  and  serve 
them  alike.  If  it  is  its  practice  to  serve  the  immense  majority 
of  its  business  without  a  charge  for  the  name  of  the  originating 
point  and  the  date,  and  it  obtains  its  compensation  for  the  ser- 
vice in  fixing  the  rate  for  the  words  in  the  body  of  the  message 
at  such  an  amount  as  will  afford  it  a  proper  remuneration  for 
transmitting  all  the  message  contains,  that  rule  must  obtain  the 
same  with  competitors  as  with  ordinary  individuals.  No  satis- 
factory reason  has  been  offered  in  support  of  the  rule. 
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COURT    NEWS. 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  an  opinion  by  Justice 
Lurton  has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ken- 
tucky imposing  a  tax  on  all  the  steamships  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  that  are  in  use  for  transporting  pas- 
sengers and  freight,  exempting  only  barges,  Hghters  and  the  craft 
that  remain  permanently  in  certain  ports.  The  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  is  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  and  under  special  act  of  the  Kentucky  legislature 
which  chartered  it  the  company  is  required  to  retain  an  office 
and  maintain  a  domicile  in  the  state.  The  court  holds  that  on 
such  movable  property  as  steamships,  which  have  no  regular 
domicile,  the  property  shall  be  subject  to  taxes  under  the  laws 
of  the  domicile  of  the  owner. 

The  Commerce  Court  has  ruled  that  the  Chicago  Junction 
Railways  is  a  common  carrier,  subject  to  the  regulation  of  the 
Inieritate  Commerce  Commission,  but  that  the  Union  Stock 
Yards  &  Transit  Company  of  Chicago,  and  the  Union  Junction 
Railways  &  Union  Stock  Yards  Company  are  not  common 
carriers.  The  court  says  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, insofar  as  it  held  the  lessor  company  merely  as  lessor 
to  be  a  common  carrier,  was  not  justified.  The  court  says  that 
tlie  Stock  Yards  Company  cannot  be  treated  as  a  common  carrier 
merely  because  Jt  receives  two-thirds  of  the  net  revenues  of  the 
Junction  company,  or  because  its  auditor  acts  for  both  com- 
panies. Judge  Archibald  dissented  from  the  finding  that  the 
Junction  railway  was  a  common  carrier.  In  his  opinion  the  loan 
of  tracks  of  the  Junction  railway  to  trunk  line  carries,  hauling 
by  their  iiwn  motive  power  through  trains,  east  or  west,  is  not 
exercising  any  of  the  functions  of  a  common  carrier,  even  though 
it  take  tulls  therefor,  any  more  than  a  turnpike  road  on  which 
i:e<ip1e  travel,  or  a  toll  bridge,  or  a  canal  which,  without  doing 
ai.y   Icnving,   merely   maintains  a   waterway   Cor  public   use   is   a 


The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  overruled  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  its  refusal  to  permit  railways 
ti)   make   an   allowance    for   the   elevation   of   grain   at    Missouri 

The  chief  contention  that  first  brought  the  case  before  the 
ccimmerce  commission  was  that  an  allowance  made  by  the  Union 
P;ici(ie  to  Peavt-y  &  Co.,  grain  dealers  and  operators  of  elevators, 
;imoimteil  to  a  rebate. 

The  original  complaint  was  made  by  the  Chicago  Great 
Western,  the  C.  I!.  &  Q,  and  the  A..  T.  &  S.  F.  The  petitioners 
alleged  that  the  Union  Pacific  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Pcavey  He  Co.,  under  which  the  latter  company  erected  grain 
elevators  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  at  Kansas  City  for  the 
transfer  rf  grain  for  the  public  from  incoming  cars  of  the  Union 
I'jtcilic  to  outgoing  cars  of  the  connecting  lines  at  these  terminal 
points,  and  for  this  service  the  Union  Pacific  agreed -to  pay 
I'eavcy  &  Co,  I'A  cents  per  100  lbs. 

The  complaining  railways  alleged  that  the  facts  were  that  "the 
<;lev;itors  of  Pcavcy  &  Co.  were  not  built  for  such  purposes,  and 
never  had,  to  any  considerable  extent,  if  at  all,  thus  transferred 
grain  for  the  public,  but  were  built  and  had  been  used  solely  and 
exclusively  for  their  own  use  in  the  grain  trade." 

The  commission  held  that  Peavey  &  Co,  would  profit  unjustly 
by  the  allowance  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The  Circuit  Court  on 
appeal  overruled  the  commission. 

In  its  decision  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  order  of  the 
commission  reducing  the  allowance  for  elevation,  to  the  cost  of 
the  service,  namely,  three-fourths  of  a  cent,  should  be  allowed 
to  stand.  The  court  also  allowed  to  stand  the  so-called  Peavey 
order  of  1909,  in  so  far  as  it  confined  the  allowance  to  grain 
reshipped  within  ten  days.  Except  as  to  these  two  points,  the 
decree  of  the  United  Slates  Circuit  Court  for  Western  Missouri 
in  regard  to  the  elevator  charges  was  affirmed. 

Associate  Justices  McKenna  and  Hughes  dissenled  from  the 
above  opinion. 

In  announcing  the  opinion  of  the  court  Justice  Holmes  made 
the  remark  that  "the  Inw  does  not  attempt  to  equalise  the  fortunes 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and   Legal  Otficera. 

G.    M.   Bosworth,  vice-president  of  the   Canadian    Pacific   at 

Montreal,  Que.,  will  hereafter  have  supervision  of  the  telegraph. 

the  hotel,  and  the  sleeping,  dining,  and  parlor  car  departments, 

and  the  chiefs  of  these  several  departments  will  report  to  him. 

David  R.  Burbank,  who  has  been  elected  secretary  of  the  Illi- 
nois Central,  with  office  at  New  York  City,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns  was  born  on  September  15,  1871.  ai 
Henderson,  Ky.,  and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota. He  began  railway  work  on  May  I,  1894,  as  a  clerk  on  the 
Illinois  Central  and  in  November,  1906,  he  was  appointed  assis- 
tant secretary  of  that  road,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
oi  his  recent  appointment  as  secretary,  as  above  noted. 

William  Burnett  Scott,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
was  recently  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  August  18, 
1862.  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
He  was  educated  at 
Walkers'  Academy  at 
Guelph,  Ont.,  and  began 
railway  work  in  1873  as 
a  messenger  boy  on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  at 
Guelph.  He  was  then 
consecutively  freight 
clerk  of  the  same  road 
at  Guelph  and  telegraph 
operator  at  Toronto : 
train  despatch er  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  at  Win- 
nipeg :  chief  despatcher 
and  trainmaster  on  con- 
struction of  the  Great 
Northern  between  Mi- 
not,  N.  D..  and  Helena, 
Mont.,  and  superintend- 
ent of  telegraph  of  the 
Chicago   Great   Wes 
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of  the  Atchison,  Topcka 
&  Sanla  Fe  at  Chicago,  and  was  then  for  five  years  superintend  ■ 
ent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Sanla  Fe  at  Temple,  Tex.  He  has 
been  with  the  Harriman  Lines  since  1902,  first  as  superintendent 
of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  at  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  In  June,  1904,  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of 
the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  and  a  year  later  was  appointed 
assistant  director  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  Harriman 
Lines,  with  office  at  Chicago.  Following  the  recent  reorgani;a- 
tion  of  the  Harriman  Lines  he  was  chosen  vice-president  and 
genera!  manager  of  the  Union  Pacific  as  above. 
Operating  OfDcefi. 

E.  E.  Stoupt  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  nf  the  Southirn 
division  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  with  offite  at  Ues 
Moines,  Iowa. 

G.  V.  Thompson  has  been  appointed  car  distributor  <if  the 
Bangor  8i  Aroostook  with  office  at  Bangor,  Maine,  succeeding 
J,  H.  Cavanaugh,  transferred  to  other  duties. 

W,  T.  Hall,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent,   with    office    at    Fnnis,   Tex.,    succeeding    M.    Shechan, 

F.  S.  Rockwell,  trainmaster  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Si. 
Albans,  W,  Va.,  has  been  appointed  superintemleut  nf  the  Ci'i- 
cinnati  division,  with  office  at  Covington,  Ky.  W,  F.  lu-lmls 
succeeds  Mr.  Rockwell. 

D.  J.  Malone,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Paci- 
fic at  Odgen,  Utah,  has  hecn  appointed  assistant  superin|endent 
of  the  Utah  division  of  the  Oregon- ^.^ihprO 
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L.  K.  Marr.  general  yardmaster  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  with  office  at 
New  York,  succeeding  H.  C.  Bixler  promoted,  and  his  former 
position  has  been  abolished.  C.  D.  Kober,  instructor  at  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  trainmaster,  succeeding  to 
the  duties  of  Mr.   Marr. 

L.  H.  Phelteplace,  superintendent  of  the  Carolina,  Clinch- 
field  &  Ohio,  at  Erwin,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  operation  and  maintenance,  with  office  at 
Erwin,  and  the  master  mechanic  and  car  service  agent  who  have 
heretofore  reported  to  the  general  manager  will,  in  future,  re- 
port  to   the   general   superintendent. 

James  A.  McCrea,  general  superintendent  of  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  at  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  general  manager, 
succeeding  to  the  duties  as  general  manager,  previously  per- 
formed by  President  R.  Peters.  H.  W.  Thornton,  assistant  gen- 
eral superintendent  at  Long  Island,  succeeds  Mr.  McCrea.  A 
portrait  of  Mr.  Thornton  and  a  sketch  of  his  railway  career 
were  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gacelte  of  March  3,  1911, 
p.  431. 

C.  Christie,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Lawrence  division  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  with  office  at  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  who  was  recently  granted  leave  of  absence  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  has 
been  appointed  special  representative  of  the  transportation  de- 
partment, with  headquarters  at  Albany,  and  will  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to  him  by  P.  E.  Crowley,  as- 
sistant general  manager,  at  Albany. 

Guy  Adams,  manager  of  mail  traffic  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific,  the  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois,  effective  January  1,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  mail  traffic  of  all  the  Frisco  Lines,  including  the  two 
latter  roads  and  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  the  New 
Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  the 
Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  S;  Western,  the  Orange  &  Northwestern, 
the  Louisiana  Southern  and  the  Paris  &  Great  Northern,  with 
offices  at  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Washington. 

H.  B.  Green,  who  has  been  appointed  siiperiuieniJent  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va,,  began  railway  work  on 
June  1.  1880,  on  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling  division  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  at  Medina,  Ohio,  and  four  years  later  he 
became  telegraph  operator  at  the  same  place.  In  April,  1887, 
he  was  promoted  to  agent  and  opewtor,  and  in  May  of  the 
following  year  was  again  promoted  to  agent  and  yardmaster  at 
Ulrichsvilie,  and  in  October,  1898,  he  was  transferred  to  Cleve- 
land in  the  same  capacity.  On  December  1.  1901,  he  was  ap- 
pointed general  yardmaster  at  Cleveland,  and  was  later  division 
agent,  and  then  assistant  trainmaster.  In  .^pril,  1906,  he  was 
appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Cleveland  division,  of  the  same 
road.  Mr.  Green  was  promoted  to  assistant  superititendeut  at 
Cleveland  on  May  25,  1911,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  as  superintendent,  as  above  noted. 
Traffic  Officers. 

J.  C.  Williams  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  Akron, 
Canton  &  Youngston,  with  office  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

James  W.  Flannery  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of 
the  Georgia  Southern  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
succeeding  George  H.  Wilcox,  promoted. 

F.  C.  Gifford  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Denver 
&  Rio  Grande,  with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  J.  T.  Bowc,  re- 
signed.    Mr.  Gifford  will  also  rejiresent  the  Western  Paoilic. 

L.  B.  Burford,  chief  of  tnriff  bureau  of  the  l-.tic  Railroad  and 
subsidiarv  lines  at  New  York  City,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  with  office  at  Baltimore.  Md.  R.  D.  Tilt,  succeeds  Mr. 
Burford. 

J.  B,  Bartholomew,  until  rcccnlly  assist.int  general  freight 
agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Nortlicrn  at  P.^lestilK■,  Tc-;.. 
has  been  ainmintcrl  ntcnt  of  the  Te.x.is  Tariff  I'.urc.iii,  with  •^i]k-- 
at  Houston,  Tex. 
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W.  J.  Lloyd,  who  has  been  actjn§  g^^^^al  agent  at  Denver,  ha: 
been  appointed  traveling  agerf  at  ,;,^j  place. 

Waller  E.  Blachley  has  been  appointed  district  agent  of  th< 
freight  and  passenger  departments  of  the  Union  Line  of  the  Penn 
sylvania  Lines,  with  ofSee  at  Winnipeg,  Man.  Keith  Watson  hai 
been  appointed  passenger  and  freight  solicitor,  with  office  a 
Winnipeg. 

IngersoU  Goodwin,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  8 
Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western  at  Chicago,  ha^ 
been  appointed  special  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago 
succeeding  H.  A.  Hilbourne,  resigned.  H.  A.  Crowe  succeed: 
Mr.  Goodwin. 

G.  P.  MoUoy  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  thi 
Texas  &  Pacific,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  La.  W.  M.  Bottorff 
soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Frisco  Lines  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  ha: 
been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
with  office  at  Dallas. 

E.  C.  Runte,  city  passenger  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nash 
ville  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  district  passengci 
agent,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  The  office  of  division  pas 
senger  agent  at  New  Orleans,  from  which  J.  K.  Ridgely  has  re 
cently  been  promoted  to  assistant  general  passenger  agent,  ha- 
been  abolished. 

C.  S.  Bather,  assistant  to  the  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  St 
Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Texas  City  Transportation  Company  an( 
the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company,  with  office  at  Texas  City 
Tex.,  succeeding  R.  E.  Tipton,  resigned  to  accept  service  witt 
another  company. 

George  H.  Clark  has  been  appointed  division  freight  ageni 
of  the  New  York  Centra!  &  Hudson  River  and  the  West  Shore, 
with  office  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  succeeding  Angus  S.  Gamble,  Malone, 
N,  Y.,  assigned  to  other  duties,  and  Wreford  L.  McCarty  has 
been  appointed  division  freight  agent  at  Corning,  N.  Y,,  suc- 
ceeding Edward   F.  Kershner,  resigned. 

Garland  Tobin,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  south- 
western passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  and  the  St.  Louis, 
Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  with  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
succeeding  W.  E.  Fitch,  resigned  to  become  district  passenger 
agent  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  at  San  Antor?ic>. 

Herbert  Thompson,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  Buffalo,  N.  \'., 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  bom  on  Febrtjarj 
6,  1880,  at  New  York  City,  and  was  educated  at  St,  Paul's 
School,  Concord,  N.  H.  He  began  railway  work  in  September. 
1897,  with  the  Erie  Railroad  and  held  various  positions  in  the 
general  freight  department,  until  he  became  chief  clerk  in 
October.  1904,  He  was  promoted  to  chief  of  tariff  bureau  in 
1907.  and  two  years  later  was  made  assistant  to  the  general 
freisiht  agent,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  as  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  same  road, 

Arthur  S.  Learoyd,  who  was  appointed  general  freight  agent 
of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at  K(* 
York  City,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 
August  14,  1873.  at  Taunton,  Mass,  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  in  1895,  and  in  July  of  that  year  began  railway  work 
with  the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  now  a  part  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
at  Worcester,  Mass.  From  1895  to  1898,  he  was  in  the  local 
station  service  at  Worcester,  Mass,,  and  from  1899  to  1900  was 
traveling  freight  agent.  He  was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  in 
January,  1901,  and  the  following  May  was  appointed  division 
freight  agent  of  the  same  road,  and  since  1907  was  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  that  company. 

Robert  D.  Pusey,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
asiint  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  with  office  at  Louisville.  Ky., 
Iiaj.  been  annoiniced  in  these  columns,  was  bom  February  28, 
1876.  at  Brandenburg.  Ky.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
and  hman  railway  work  in  April.  1893.  with  the  Pittsburgh, 
Akrnn  &  Western,  and  in  October,  1896,  when  that  road  was 
purcfia-cd  by  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  and  its  name  changed  to 
ihj  .N'orthern  Ohio,  he  was  transferred  to  Indianapolis,  where 
In-  wris  cmploved  in  the  accounting /de[ianment.  For  three  years 
ngiizeclbyV^iUOyrC 
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from  January,  1901,  he  was  in  the  office  of  the  general  passenger 
agent,  and  he  was  then  appointed  chief  clerk.  He  left  the  Lake 
Erie  &  Western  lo  become  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of 
ihe  Louisville  &  Nashville  in  September,  1910,  from  which  office 
he  has  just  been  promoted. 

John  S.  Wood,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  with  office  at  New  York,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  began  railway  work  in  1888  in  the 
division  freight  office  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Hamilton,  Ont. 
He  held  various  clerical  positions  at  that  place  and  was  then 
transferred  to  Montreal,  Que.  In  December,  1892,  he  went  to 
the  Lehigh  Valley  as  a  clerk  in  the  freight  department,  and 
from  February,  1899,  to  January,  1904,  was  soliciting  freight 
agent,  then  division  freight  agent  of  that  road  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
From  May,  1906,  to  August,  1910.  he  was  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  at  New  York,  and  was  then 
out  of  railway. work  to  November.  1911,  when  he  returned  to 
the  service  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  resumed  his  former  posi- 
tion as   assistant  general   freight  agent. 

John  H.  Crawford,  whose  appointment  as  freight  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at 
New  York  City,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was 
born  on  December  23,  1861,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Burlington,  Iowa.  He  began  railway  work  in  1876  in 
the  operating  and  traffic  departments  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  and  from  1886  to  1891  he  was  contracting  freight  agent 
of  the  same  road  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  then  appointed  gen- 
eral agent  of  the  Lackawanna  line  at  the  same  place,  and  from 
1897  to  July,  1900,  was  general  manager  of  the  same  line  at 
Chicago.  From  July,  1900.  to  March,  1903,  he  was  general  east- 
em  freight  agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Crawford  was  appointed  genera)  freight  agent 
of  the  same  road  in  March,  1903,  and  at  the  time  of  his  recent 
appointment  was  assistant  freight  traffic  manager  of  that  road 
at  New  York. 

William  F,  Griffitts,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with 
office  at  New  York  City,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  on  March  2.  1871.  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  was  edu- 
cated in  the  common  schools.  He  began  railway  work  in  No- 
vember, 1887.  as  a  clerk,  and  for  ten  years  was  on  different 
roads,  on  what  was  then  known  as  the  Burlington  Route,  now 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy.  as  clerk,  rate  clerk  and  chief 
rate  clerk.  He  then  became  chief  rate  clerk,  and  afterwards 
chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  department  of  the  Kansas  City, 
Pittsburg  &  Gulf,  now  a  part  of  the  Kansas  City  Southern.  In 
August.  1899.  he  was  appointed  chief  rate  clerk  of  the  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western,  and  on  January  1.  1905.  was  made 
chief  clerk  in  the  passenger  department,  which  position  he  held 
at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  general  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  same  road. 

Frank  J.  Watson,  who  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Montreal,  Que., 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  January 
12,  1866,  and  was  educated  in  Toronto  schools  and  colleges.  He 
began  railway  work  in  1884,  as  secretary  to  the  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Northern  &  Northwestern  Railways,  now 
part  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  was  later  secretary  to  the  general 
freight  agent  of  the  same  roads.  In  1899,  he  was  appointed  way- 
bill inspector  of  the  Grand  Trunk,  and  since  that  time  has  been 
in  the  continuous  service  of  that  company.  From  1891  to  1892 
he  was  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Western  division,  and  then 
for  four  years  (raveling  freight  agent  of  the  Eastern  division. 
From  1896  to  1897  he  was  chief  clerk  in  the  freight  department 
of  the  Southern  division,  and  division  freight  agent  of  the  Nor- 
thern division,  and  was  then  appointed  division  freight  agent 
of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  same  road, 

James  B.  Keefe,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at 
New  York  Ciiy,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born 
on  November  28,  1865,  at  Brockport,  N.  Y.,  and  was  educated  in 
the  high  schools.  He  began  railway  work  in  April,  1881,  on  the 
Iowa  Central  as  a  telegraph  operator,  and  was  later  agent  and 
operator  on  the  Chic.ieo  &  Norlhwestern.  He  was  then  train 
despalcher  and  later  .liief  claim  clerk.  From  1889  to  1891  he 
uas  with  the  Clevclari<l.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  and  the 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio  in  the  freight  claim  department,  and  then 
went  to  the  New  York  &  New  England,  now  a  part  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  as  general  yard  master  at  Boston, 
Mass.  In  1893  he  became  general  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  the  following  year  was  traveling 
freight  agent  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  later  general  western 
freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Denver  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific. 
In  1896  he  was  appointed  train  dcspatcher  of  the  Mexican  Cen- 
tral, and  was  later  assistant  to  the  superintendent  of  that  road 
at  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mex.,  since  which  time  he  has  been  consecu- 
tively general  yardmaster  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford at  Boston,  Mass..  chief  clerk  to  the  general  claim  agent  of 
the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  traveling  freight  agent  of  the 
Oregon  Short  Line.  Mr.  Keefe  went  to  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  in  1900,  as  telegraph  operator  and  general 
yardmaster  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  was  later  traveling  freight 
agent  at  Buffalo,  and  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment  was 
division  freight  agent  of  the  same  road  at  Scranton,  Fa. 

George  A.  Cullen,  whose  appointment  as  passenger  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  with  office  at 
New  York  City,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  bom 
at  St  Louis,  Mo,,  and 
began  railway  work  with 
the  Wabash  Railroad. 
He  was  later  a  rate 
clerk  in  the  passenger 
department  of  the  Mis- 
souri Pacific,  and  in 
1895  was  made  chief  rate 
clerk  and  rate  sheet  com- 
piler of  the  Sovithern 
Passenger  Association  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1896  he 
was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  passenger 
department  of  the  Plant 
System  at  Savannah,  and 
later  in  the  same  year 
was  appointed  chief 
clerk  of  the  Western 
Passenger  Association  at 
Chicago.  Two  years 
later  he  became  general 
agent  of  the  same  asso- 
C.  A.  CuUep.  ciation   in  charge  of  the 

Immigrant  bureau  at 
New  York.  Mr.  Crawford  went  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  in  1900,  as  general  western  passenger  agent  at  Chicago, 
and  in  1906,  was  appointed  general  passenger  agent  of  the  same 
road  at  New  York,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
recent  appointment  as  passenger  traffic  manager. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Offlcsrt. 

George  H.  Ballantyne  has  been  appointed  division  engineer 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  Elko,  Nev.,  succeeding  J. 
H.  Knowtes,  promoted. 

G.  W.  Cuyler  has  been  appointed  general  foreman  of  the 
Rock  Island  Lines  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  succeeding  T.  Kil- 
patrick,  resigned  to  go  to  another  company. 

W.  C.  Stone  has  been  appointed  foreman  of  the  car  depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  De  Soto,  Mo.,  suc- 
ceeding V.  M.  Robinson,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another 
company.  * 

A.  B.  Enbody,  road  foreman  of  engines  of  the  Central  Rail- 
road of  New  Jersey,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna  di- 
vision, with  office  at  Mauch  Chunk. 

H.  C.  Manchester,  superintendent  of  transportation  of  the 
Maine  Central  at  Portland,  Me.,  has  been  appointed  superintend- 
ent of  motive  power  and  equipment  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  with  office  at  Scranton,  Pa.,  succeeding  T.  S. 
Lloyd,  resigned.    Effective  December  1. 

Ward  Crosby,  principal  assistant  engineer  of  the  Carolina, 
CUnchfield  &  Ohio,  at  Johnson  City,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed 
chief  engineer,  with  office  at  Johnsons v.CitaHutjefdmjvto  the 
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duties  as  chief  engineer  of  M.  J.  Caples,  vice-president,  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer,  resigned  to  go  to  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these  columns.  (See  an 
item  under  Operating  Officers.) 

J.  F.  Deems,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  rolling 
stock  and  machinery  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  at  New 
York  City,  having  resigned,  as  has  already  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  that  position  has  heen  abolished.  Each  super- 
intendent of  motive  power  and  rolling  stock  on  the  various  lines 
in  the  system  will  have  full  charge  of  his  department,  reporting 
to  their  general  managers.  R.  B.  Kendig,  general  mechanical 
engineer,  will,  in  future,  report  direct  to  the  president.  R.  T. 
Shea,  general  inspector  of  piece  work,  and  C.  W.  Cross,  super- 
intendent of  apprentices,  retain  their  present  positions. 
Purchasing  Offlcer*. 

H.  W.  Hoffmeister,  storekeeper  of  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton 
&  Dayton  at  Indianapolis.  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  storekeeper 
at  Ivorydale,  Ohio,  succeeding  C.  B.  Figgins,  resigned.  H.  K. 
Martin  succeeds  Mr.  Hoffmeister. 

G.  H.  Robison,  general  storekeeper  of  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general 
manager,  in  charge  of  purchases  and  supplies,  with  office  at  Salt 
Lake  City,'  Utah,  succeeding  A.  E.  Hutchinson,  resigned  to  be- 
come purchasing  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Purlland,  Ore. 
T.  A.  Martin  succeeds  Mr.  Robison. 


OBITUARY. 

F.  H.  Graves,  a  Chicago  banker  and  president  of  the  White 
Pass  &  Yukon  Route,  died  of  heart  disease  at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  on 
November  13. 

Oliver  Rowe,  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Union  Pacific 
and  Southern  Pacific,  died  at  a  hospital  in  Cheyenne.  Wyo.,  on 
November  14,  from  injuries  received  in  a  train  accident  which 
occurred  on  October  28. 

George  L.  Thayer,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas,  at  New  York  City,  died  of  heart  disease  on 
November  14,  at  New  York.  Mr.  Thayer  was  born  at  Newport, 
R.  I.  in  18S6.  He  was  for  a  time  with  the  Fall  River  Line,  which 
operates  a  steamship  line  from  New  York  to  New  England 
points,  and  then  had  charge  at  Ellis  Island  of  the  transportation 
of  immigrants.  His  next  position  was  on  the  Indiana,  Illinois 
&  Iowa,  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.  He  then  went  to  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Tesas,  and  came  to  New  York  in  1897. 

William  H.  Taylor,  master  mechanic  of  the  New  York.  Sus- 
quehanna &.  Western,  at  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  died  suddenly  while 
on  a  journey  on  November  9,  at  the  Delaware.  Lackawanna  & 
Western  station  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  Mr,  Taylor  was  born  at 
Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1845,  and  two  years  later  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica. He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  for  live 
years  at  the  Cooke  Locomotive  Works  at  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and 
after  completing  his  trade  he  went  to  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey,  remaining  with  that  company  for  II  years  as  en- 
gine despatcher  and  roundhouse  foreman.  He  went  to  the 
N.  Y.  S.  &  W.  as  train  despatcher  at  West  End,  Jersey  City, 
and  when  the  shops  were  changed  from  Paterson  to  Strouds- 
burg, Mr.  Taylor  went  to  the  latter  place  as  master  mechanic. 
Mr.  Taylor  had  been  in  the  employ  of  the  New  York.  Sus- 
quehanna &  Western  since  1885. 

Charles  A.  Reed  of  the  firm  of  Reed  &  Stem,  architects,  died 
on  November  13,  at  his  home  in  New  York  at  the  age  of  54 
years.  Mr.  Reed  had  been,  designing  railway  stations  for  the 
past  30  years.  Perhaps  his  best  known  work  was  in  connection 
with  the  terminal  improvements  of  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  at  New  York  City.  He  was  the  executive  head 
of  the  Grand  Central  Terminal  Architects,  composed  of  the  firms 
of  Reed  &  Stem  and  Warren  &  Wetmore,  which'  organization 
made  the  plans  for  the  new  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Reed  & 
Stem  have  designed  a  number  of  other  important  stations  for 
the  New  York  Central  Lines,  including  one  at  Detroit,  another 
at  Utica,  and  a  third  at  Yonkers,  The  firm  has  designed  over 
100  railway  stations,  including  the  large  union  station  now 
under  construction  at  Norfolk,  Va. ;  also  stations  for  the  Great 
Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
the  Michigan  Central  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Norfolk  &  Western  is  in  the  market  for  25  locomolives. 
The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  1  Mallet  locomotive  from 
the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 


The  Ii.LCHois  Central,  as  mentioned  in  the  Raittvay  Agi 
Gazelle  of  November  10,  has  ordered  10  Pacific  type  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cylinders  of  these  locomotives  will  be  25  in.  x  26  in.,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  75  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  239,000  lbs. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Missouri  &  North  Arkaksas  is  making  inquiries  for 
100  forty-Ion  flat  cars. 

The  Cambria  &  Indiana  has  ordered  300  hopper  cars  from 
the  Cambria  Steel  Company. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  1,000  hopper  cars  and  1.000 
box  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Texas  &  Pacific  Coal  Company,  Thurber,  Texas,  has 
ordered  100  gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel   Car  Company. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has  sent  1,000  mis- 
cellaneous freight  cars  to  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany to  be  reinforced  with  steel  underframes. 

The  Southern  Railway  has  ordered  1,200  gondola  cars  from 
the  Pressed  Si  eel  Car  Company,  500  gondola  cars  from  the 
Mt  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing  Company,  and  500  box  cars  from 
the  Lenoir  Car  Works. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  2.000  box  cars  and  2,000 
all-steel  gondola  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company, 
2,000  all-steel  gondola  cars  from  the  Cambria  Steel  Company, 
1,500  composite  gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Com- 
pany, and  500  box  cars  from  the  Mt.  Vernon  Car  Manufacturing 
Company. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  1.500  all-steel 
hopper  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and 
350  gondola  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company,  and  is 
now  in  the  market  for  1,000  box  cars  and  114  passenger  cars. 
This  company  has  placed  orders  for  10,000  box  cars,  including 
2,000  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  October  27, 
and  the  3,000  for  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie,  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gasette  of  November  3.  The  total  order  was 
placed  as  follows:  5.000  with  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company ;  3,000  with  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  and  2,000 
with  the  Pullman  Company.  These  cars  will  be  distributed  as 
follows:  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  3,000;  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern.  3,000;  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  2,000; 
Michigan  Central,  1,500;  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St 
Louis,  500. 


IRON    AND    STEEL. 


The  Central  of  New  Jersey  has  ordered  10.000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel   Company. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  has  ordered  50,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Railroad  Company. 

The  Chicago,  ByRLiNCTOn  &  Quincv  has  ordered  20,000  tons 
of  rails  from  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  and  30,000  tons  from 
the  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel.— Orders  continue  to  come  in  at 
about  the  same  rate  and  the  Steel  Corporation  is  still  0|)erating  at 
about  75  per  cent,  of  ils  capacity.  Although  rail  and  plate  buying 
has  shown  large  increases  during  the  past  week,  the  orders  in 
other  departments  have  fallen  off.  November  is  expected  to  be 
very  similnr  to  October  .is  regards  earnings,  for  the  produc 
has  been  high  and  the  prices  low.  ( 
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The  American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Paulista  Railway,  San  Paulo,  Brazil, 
for  one  steam  shovel. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  is  having  21.  loco- 
motives of  various  types,  including  Pacific,  Atlantic,  ten-wheel, 
and  mogul,  fitted  with  superheaters  tor  experimental  purposes. 
The  Locomotive  Superheater  Company,  New  York;  will  furnish 
the   superheaters. 

The  Pennsylvania  Tank  Car  Company,  Sharon,  Pa.,  has  been 
formed  with  $50,000  capital  to  make,  rebuild  and  repair  tank  cars. 
G.  F,  Wood-Smith,  Frick  building,  Pittsburgh,  is  president  and 
general  manager.  It  is  expected  that  the  construction  of  the 
plant  will  soon  be  under  way. 

George  Franklin  Pond  has  been  made  manager  of  ihe  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  territory  of  the  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering 
Company,  Cartaret,  N.  J.,  with  office  in  Philadelphia.  Waller 
G.  Stephan  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  ter- 
ritory of  the  same  company,  with  office  in  Cleveland. 

The  General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  has  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company,  Michi- 
gan City,  Iiid,,  for  one  motor  generator  set,  9?  induction  motors 
and  a  switch  board.  The  Haskell  &  Barker  Company  is  remod- 
eling its  entire  electrical  equipment  and  is  changing  from  alter- 
nating current  to  direct-current,  motor  drive. 

.\I;i.\iniilian  M.  Schneider  for  the  past  11  years  chief  designer 
of  the  Pullman  Company,  Chicago,  died  at  his  residence  in  that 
city  on  N'ovcmber  12.  Mr,  Schneider  was  born  in  Toll,  Bavaria, 
April  I,  1857.  His 
father  was  chief  forester 
of  Bavaria  tor  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  his 
mother  was  a  relative 
of  the  eminent  French 
chemist,  Lavoisier.  Mr. 
Schneider  graduated 
from  the  University  of 
Munich,  where  he  re- 
ceived his  engineering 
education,  and  later 
studied  three  years  in 
scientific  schools  in  Pa- 
ris. He  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war  and  was 
decorated  with  the  iron 
cross  by  King  William 
for  his  bravery  at  the 
battle  of  G  ravel  otte. 
For  a  number  of  years 
before  going  to  the  Pull- 
man Company  he  was  M.  M.  Schneider. 
employed  in  Chicago  by 

the  Crane  Company  as  constructing  engineer.  In  recent  years 
he  has  been  the  chief  designer  of  the  Pullman  Company  and 
was  responsible  tor  inii>orl,int  improvements  in  Pullman  cars. 
In  addition  to  his  umisual  attainment  as  an  engineer,  Mr. 
Schneider  displayed  considerable  ability  as  an  artist  and  sculptor. 
His  most  notable  work  was  the  design  of  steel  sleeping  cars. 
He  was  able  not  only  to  make  the  plans  for  the  underframe, 
but  also  the  designs  tor  the  inside  finish,  whether  of  woodwork 
or  of  metal,  the  lamps,  the  metal  trimmings  and  also  the  color 
scheme  for  the  decoration.  Perhaps  his  most  exhaustive  work 
in  car  design  was  the  finish  for  the  entire  Pullman  train  exhibited 
at  the  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  held  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in 
1904. 

The  JcrguKon  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
made  the  Joseph  M.  Brown  Company,  Chicago,  its  representative 
in  lIlinoiEi,  .Missouri,  Miniiewta  and  Michigan  for  Klinger  type 
water  g.igcs  and  spare  glasses,  Dravo,  Doyle  &  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  have  been  made  the  representatives  of  the  same  com- 
pany in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Maryland,  Delaware  and  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  same  products. 


The  U.  S.  Metal  &  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York,  has 
recently  taken  over  the  general  sales  agency  in  the  United  States 
for  Texoderm,  a  material  used  for  coach  seat  upholstering, 
made  by  the  Silkoeks-Miller  Company,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
This  company  has  also  taken  over  the  selling  agency,  in  the 
southern  and  middle  western  states,  for  gears  and  pinions  made 
by  the  Tool  Steel  Gear  &  Pinion  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  filed  an 
application  tor  a  charter  tor  the  Canadian  Sirocco  Company, 
Windsor,  Ont.  This  company  has  acquired  about  tour  and  one- 
half  acres,  and  will  proceed  at  once  with  the  construction  of  the 
erecting  shop,  SO  ft.  k  200  ft.,  steel  and  concrete  construction ; 
also  the  office  building.  The  foundry  building  will  probably  be 
started  in  the  spring.  This  company  will  hold  the  exclusive 
patent  rights  for  the  manufacture  in  Canada  of  Sirocco  fans  and 
blowers.  The  Canadian  Sirocco  Company  will  also  make  the  full 
line  of  the  American  Blower  Company's  products,  consisting  of 
fans,  blowers,  heating,  ventilating,  drying  apparatus,  steam  en- 
gines, steam  traps,  etc. 

The  Hy man- Michaels  Company,  Chicago,  has  been  formed  to 
take  over  the  relaying  rail  and  scrap  iron  business  of  the  Block 
Pollack  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  Chicago  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  and  the  Pollack  Steel  Company,  Cincinnati,  will  have  charge 
of  the  Pollack  business  in  Cincinnati,  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
Raihvay  Age  Gaselle  of  November  10.  The  Hyman- Michaels 
Company  has  taken  over  property  valued  at  $500,000  and  has 
assumed  all  the  obligations  of  the  old  company  at  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis.  It  has  a  capitalization  of  $250,000.  Isaac  Block  is 
president,  Joseph  Hyman  is  first  vice-president,  and  Joseph 
Michaels  is  second  vice-president  and  secretary,  with  offices  in 
the  Peoples  Gas  building,  Chicago. 


TRADE    PUBLICATfONS. 


Derails. — The  Hayes  Track  Appliance  Company,  Richmond, 
Ind.,  has  published  an  illustrated  leaflet  on  its  double-end  Hayes 
derails,   showing  the   different   models   and   sizes. 

Denvek  &  Rio  Grande. — The  passenger  department  of  the 
Denver  &  Rio  Grande  has  published  a  booklet  entitled  The 
Lands  of  Utah,  which  contains  a  description  of  Utah's  agricul- 
tural development  and  gives  special  mention  of  the  private  and 
government  reclamation  projects  now  under  way  and  completed. 
The  booklet  is  illustrated  with  orchard  and  dairy  scenes  and 
contains  an  up-to-date  map  of  Utah. 

CoAUNC  Stations,— The  Roberts  St  Schaefer  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  issued  bulletin  No,  23,  describing  installations  of  Ihe 
Holmen  or  balanced  bucket  type  locomotive  coaling  stations  built 
by  that  company.  These  stations  are  built  of  wood,  steel  or  con- 
crete and  have  a  storage  capacity  of  from  80  to  1,000  tons  and 
an  elevating  capacity  of  from  40  to  125  tons  per  hour.  The 
booklet  contains  some  very  good  reproductions  of  photographs 
and  line  drawings  of  stations  in  use  throughout  the  United 
Stales  and  Mexico. 

Power  Transmission  Machineby,— The  Jeffrey  Manufactur- 
ing Company,  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  published  a  very  full  150- 
page  catalog  on  Jeffrey  power  transmission  machinery.  It  de- 
scribes and  gives  full  information  on  the  various  products  of 
this  company.  It  gives  the  standard  methods  of  key  seating,  and 
shows  ihe  sizes  and  dimensions  of  couplings,  hangers,  blocks, 
counter  shafts,  belt  tighteners,  clulches  and  quills.  A  feature  is 
made  of  the  Jeffrey  improved  split  iron  pulley,  a  complete  list 
of  the  Jeffrey  gears  is  given,  and  useful  information  on  a  num- 
ber of  other  subjects  is  included.    Prices  are  given. 

Asbestos,  Magnesia  and  Electrical  Supplies. — The  H.  W. 
Johns- Manville  Company,  New  York,  has  issued  a  remarkably 
full  350-page  catalog  of  its  large  line  of  products,  most  of  which 
are  made  of  asbestos,  magnesia  or  indurated  fiber.  These  prod- 
ucts include  pipe  and  boiler  coverings;  packings;  cements;  roof- 
ings; waterproofing  materials;  heat,  cold,  sound  and  electrical 
insulators ;  Transite  asbestos  wood ;  Transite  smoke  jacks ; 
Ceihnitc  insulation;  conduit  for  pipes  or  wires;  fuses;  Linolite 
electric  lamps  and  accessories,  rubber  valves,  etc  The  catalog 
is  illustrated,  contains  full  descriptions,  list  prices  and  a  com- 
plete index. 
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New  Incorporation!,  Surveya,  Etc. 

Alabama,  Tennessee  &  Northern.— This  road  has  been  ex- 
tended from  York,  Ala.,  to  Ward,  9  miles.  Wm.  Toxey,  chief 
engineer,  York,  Ala. 

Arizona  Eastern. — A  new  branch,  called  the  Chandler 
branch,  has  been  opened  for  business  from  Chandler  Junction. 
Afiz.,  south  to  Bowen,  11.6  miles.  L.  H.  Long,  chief  engineer, 
Tucson,  Aril. 

Bangor  &  Aroostock. — The  company  has  asked  for  authority 
to  secure  2.74  acres  of  land  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
for  yard  space  at  Grand  Island,  Me.  Permission  is  also  asked 
to. construct  a  spur  track,  1,800  ft.  long,  from  a  point  near  Per* 
ham  station  to  the  mills  of  the  Perham  Lumber  Company. 
M.   Burpee,  chief  engineer,  Houlton,   Me. 

Beaumont,  Waco  &  Northern. — Incorporated  in  Texas  with 
$75,000  capital,  to  build  between  Beaumont  and  Waco.  J.  F. 
Keith,  president;  C.  S.  Vidor,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  J.  G. 
Reaves,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  and  B.  S.  Wood- 
head,  secretary ;  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Belle  Fourche  &  Speahfish  (Electric). — Incorporated  in 
■^  uilh  Dakota  with  $5,000  capital,  and  headquarters  at  Belle 
1  ourche,  S.  D.  The  plans  call  for  building  from  Belle  Fourche, 
in  Butte  county,  south  to  Speartish,  in  Lawrence  county,  about 
15  miles.  The  incorporators  include  A.  A.  Moodie.  B.  Sebastian, 
F.  E.  Harris  and  F.  E.  Duba,  all  of  Belle  Fourche. 

Brownwood,  North  &  South. — See  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

Cambria  &  Indiana. — This  road  has  been  opened  for  business 
from  Rexis,  Fa.,  to  C.  &  1.  Junction,  19.8  miles.  T.  E.  Dunn, 
superintendent,  Vintondale,  Pa. 

Canadian  Northern  Ontario. — The  Trenton  division  has  been 
opened  for  business  from  Toronto,  Ont.,  east  to  Trenton,  111 
miles.     A.   F,   Stewart,  chief  engineer,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Cement  Tolenas  &  Tidewater.— incorporated  in  California 
with  $500,000  capital  to  build  from  Cement,  Cal.,  southwest  to 
tidewater,  near  Suisun,  about  5  mites.  R.  B.  Henderson  and 
A.  B.  Plair  are  directors. 

Central  Arkansas  &  Easter N.^See  St.  Louis  Southwestern, 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pucet  Sound.— An  officer  writes  re- 
garding the  work  to  be  carried  out  on  (he  Idaho  &  Western, 
between  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Coeur  d'  Alene,  Idaho,  that  work 
is  now  under  way  on  the  uncompleted  section  between  Atlas  and 
Coeur  d'  Alene,  which  was  deferred  pending  adjustments  of 
right-of-way  matters.  The  work  is  being  completed  under  a 
former  contract  by  H.  C.  Henry.  E.  J.  Pearson,  chief  engineer, 
Seattle,  Wash.     (November  3,  p.  19U.) 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  grad- 
ing work  has  just  been  started  on  the  Malvern  &  Camden, 
from  Malvern,  Ark.,  south  to  Camden,  59  miles.  The  C.  H,  Sharp 
Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  has  the  contract.  There  will 
be  two  steel  bridges,  each  SO-ft.  long.  Maximum  grades  north- 
bound, will  be.  7  per  cent.,  and  southbound,  1  per  cent.  J.  B. 
Berry,   chief  engineer,   Chicago,   111.     (June  9,  p.   1180). 


Clear  Lake.— According  to  press  reports,  a  contract  has  been 
let  to  Elliott  4  Axman,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  grading  6.5 
miles  between  Hopeland,  Cal,  and  Lakeport.  C.  M.  Hammond, 
president,  Upper  Lake. 

Clinton  4  Oklahoma  Western.- According  to  press  re- 
ports final  surveys  have  been  made  for  an  extension  from  Butler, 
Okla.,  west  to  Cheyenne,  about  30  miles,  and  work  is  to  be 
started  at  once.  G.  V.  McClure,  chief  engineer,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.     (June  30,  p.  1713.) 

Colorado  &  Southern,— The  Fort  Collins  district  on  the 
Northern  division  has  been  extended  from  Wellington,  Colo,, 
north  to  Cheyenne  Junction,  Wyo.,  34,2  miles,  H,  H.  Cowan, 
chief  engineer,  Denver,  Colo,     (October  6,  p,  690.) 

Eureka  &  Pausade,— According  to  press  reports  this  company 
is  planning  to  rebuild  this  road  from  Eureka,  Nev.,  north  to 
Palisade,  84  miles,     G,  B.  Abbott,  superintendent,  Palisade, 


Flathead  Interurban. — Contracts  have  been  given  to  L  L 
Davis,  and  to  J.  A.  Roe,  to  build  a  section  of  this  line  bet««a 
Whitefish,  Mont.,  and  Kalispell,  Work  is  to  be  started  at  the 
Kalispell  end.  A.  L.  Jaquelh,  engineer  in  charge.  (Novembtr 
3,  p,  931) 

Florida  East  Coast, — This  company  has  opened  for  businesi 
a  new  branch  from  Maytown,  Fla„  south  to  Chulota,  23  mild 
The  line  is  to  be  extended  s  ulh  to  Lake  Okee-hober,  130  mOa 
from  Maytown,  with  a  branch  from  this  line  at  WhittJer  soul! 
to  Bassenger,  30  miles.  The  Kissimmee  Valley  Constnictioii 
Company,  Jacksonville,  has  the  contract.  A.  L.  Hunt,  engineer, 
St,  Augustine,  Fla.     (September  8,  p.  493,) 

Fort  Worth  &  Southwestern. — Incorporated  in  Texas,  witb 
$400,000  and  office  at  Fort  Worth.  The  company  plans  to  bnild 
from  Fort  Worth  southwest  through  the  counties  of  Tarrant 
Johnson,  Somervell,  Erath,  Hamilton,  Coryell,  Lanpasas,  Sao 
Saba,  Llano,  Mason,  Gillespie,  Kimble,  Kerr,  Bandera,  Edwards. 
Uvalde,  Kinney  and  Mavrick,  to  Eagle  Pass,  about  350  miles.  Tht 
incorporators  include  W.  D.  Morton,  J.  P.  Farr,  Glenrose;  J,  M. 
Goldstein.  Mlltord;  W.  E,  Harrison,  W.  B.  Paddock,  Fon 
Worth  ;  D,  C.  Morris,  Walnut  Springs,  and  M.   W.  Shuler,  Waco 

Gainesville  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts  art 
to  be  let  at  once  for  building  from  Gainesville,  Ga,,  north  W 
Robertslown,  35  miles.  Work  is  now  under  way,  clearing  lt( 
right-of-way  and  getting  out  ties.  There  will  be  a  i50-!t  stel 
bridge,  R,  M.  McCombs,  president.  Bank  of  Commerce  build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo,,  and  J,  F,  Brooks,  chief  engineer,  Qeveland 
Ga. 

Grand  Trunk. — A  new  line  has  been  opened  for  business  w 
the  Penetang  sub-division  from  Birch.  Ont.,  north  to  Tay  on  tht 
Lindsay  and  Midland  sub-division,  8.9  miles.  H.  G.  Kelley,  chiti 
engineer,  Montreal,  Que. 

Grays  Harbor  Railway  &  Power  Co.  (Electric). — This  com 
pany  has  plans  made,  it  is  said,  to  build  from  Cosmopolis.  Wash, 
to  a  point  on  Willapa  Harbor,  Wash.  Extensions  are  also  to  U 
made  at  Aberdeen  and  at  Hoquiam.  H,  B.  Zimmerman,  mm 
ager. 

Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama,—  This  company  has  bought  from 
the  Southern  Stales  Lumber  Company  52  miles  of  standard  gigt 
road,  part  of  which  is  now  under  construction,  running  from 
Cantonment,  Fla.,  north  via  Pensacola  to  Local,  Ala.  TJiif  is 
to  form  part  of  a  through  line  between  Pensacola,  Fli..  and 
Jasper,  Ala,  G.  A,  Berry,  chief  engineer,  Pensacola,  (^fDvembe^ 
10,  p.  975.) 

Iberia,  St,  Mary  &  Eastern. — An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying 
thai  work  is  being  pushed  on  the  line  from  New  Iberia,  Li. 
southeast  to  Berwick  City,  opposite  Morgan  City,  about  50  milts. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  finished  to  Charenton.  21 
miles,  about  December  1,  and  that  all  the  work  will  be  finishec 
by.  May,  1912.  F.  M.  Welch,  president.  New  Iberia  (July  ■*! 
p.  158.) 

Idaho  &  Western,— See  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pugct  Sound, 

Indianapolis,  Crawfordsville  &  Western  Traction. — Accord- 
ing to  press  reports  this  company  is  planning  to  build  a  40-mile 
connecting  link  between  existing  electric  lines  in  Indaiia.  C,  f- 
Morgan,  general  manager,  Crawfordsville,   Ind. 

Intercolonial, — A  new  branch  has  been  opened  for  business 
from  Ferona  Junction,  N.  S.,  west  to  Sunny  Brae,  12,5  miles 
W.  B.  McKenzie,  chief  engineer,  Moncton,  N.  B. 

Iowa  Central.— An  officer  is  quoted  as  saying  that  an  ex- 
tension is  to  be  built  from  Albia,  Iowa,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  115 
miles.  The  Minneapolis  &  St,  Louis,  is  also  to  build  an  exten- 
sion to  the  Canadian  border.  It  is  understood  that  the  latter 
will  be  built  north  from  Leola,  S,  D.  R.  G.  Kcniy,  chief  engineer, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. . 

Jefferson  &  North  western.^ An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany, which  was  organized  to  build  from  Jefferson,  Tex ,  on 
the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  north  to 
Lanier,  14  miles,  thence  via  Luanna  to  Camp,  31  miles,  with  a 
branch  from  Lanier  northeast  to  Linden,  5  miles,  has  completed 
work  to  Linden,     H,  B,  Montgomery,  chief  engineer,  Jefferson. 

Joliette  &  Lake  Manuan  Colonization  Railway. — This 
company,  which  was  granted  a  charter  to  bujld  from  Montreal, 
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Que.,  and  through  the  couttty  of  Johetle,  t< 
the  National  Transcontinental  Railway  (Grand  Trunk  Pacific), 
about  217  miles,  has  surveys  made.  The  contract  to  build  the 
line  has  been  given  to  the  British  Canadian  Construction  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ont.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract 60  miles  is  to  be  finished  and  in  operation  by  December, 
1912,  and  the  rest  of  the  line  completed  by  December,  1913.  Con- 
struction work  is  now  under  way  between  Jolietle  and 
St.  Emelc  d  L'Encrgie,  and  several  miles  has  been  graded.  A 
larger  number  of  men  and  teams  are  at  work  on  the  line. 
It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  rock  work  during  the  winter 
on  the  section  where  the  line  crosses  the  Laurentian  mountains. 
The  headquarters  of  the  company  are  at  Ottawa.  J.  A.  Patten, 
chief  engineer.  St.  Felix  de  Valois,  Que. 

Kansas  City  &  Memphis. — An  extension  has  been  built  from 
Cave  Springs.  Ark.,  to  Clear  Creek,  11  miles.  M.  Hays,  chief 
engineer,  Rogers,   Ark.      (September  Z2,  p.  575.) 

Kansas  Ciiv,  Mexico  &  Orient.— This  road  has  been  extended 
from  Barnharl,  Tex.,  west  to  Big  Lake,  19  miles,  W.  W.  Col- 
pitis, chief  engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.    (October  20.  p,  815.) 

Maine  Centr.^l. — Permission  has  been  given  this  company  to 
change  the  route  of  the  proposed  two-mile  extension  from  Main- 
stream, Me.,  to  Harmony.  The  new  location  utilises  1,700  ft. 
of  public  road,  which  will  have  to  be  re-built  in  a  new  highway 
location.  It  is  understood  that  the  work  will  be  carried  out  this 
year,     T.  L.  Dunn,  chief  engineer,  Portland,  Me. 

Malvern  &  Camden.— See  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific. 

Mexico  Northwestebn.— A  branch  has  been  opened  for  busi- 
ness on  the  Chihu.ihua  division  from  San  Antcnio,  Mex.,  to 
Cusihuiriachic,  13  miles.  B.  B.  Brvant,  chief  engineer,  Ciudad 
Juarez,  Chih.,  Mex.     (July  21,  p.  158.) 

Mexican  Railwav. — This  company  has  adopted  plans,  it  is 
said,  for  the  standardizing  of  its  road  between  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Mex.,  and  Vera  Crui.  All  Ihe  tunnels,  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  considerable  length,  will  be  enlarged.  All  the  grades 
between  City  of  Mexico  and  Esperanza  will  be  reduced  and  the 
curves  lengthened,  and  other  improvements  will  be  made.  W.  T. 
Ingram,  resident  engineer.  City  of   Mexico. 

Milwaukee,  Peoria  &  St.  Loujs,— An  officer  writes  that  the 
prospects  of  building  are  good,  but  contracts  are  not  yet  let  for  a 
line  from  a  point  opposite  the  city  of  Peoria,  111.,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Illinois  river  north,  crossing  the  Atchison,  Topeka 
&  Santa  Fe,  thence  via  Lacon  and  Hennepin  tO  Rockford,  about 
120  miles.  Connection  is  to  be  made  with  the  Chicago,  Milwau- 
kee &  St.  Paul  at  the  Chicago,  Indiana  &  Southern  bridge  at 
Depue.  Maximum  grades  will  be  .5  of  1  per  cent.;  maximum 
curvature  3  degrees.  The  right-of-way  has  been  secured  from 
Peoria  to  Depne,  and  about  one-half  of  the  line  has  been  located. 
The  company  expects  to  develop  a  traffic  in  coal  from  the  fields 
located  at  the  southern  end  of  the  line.  F.  W.  Cherry,  Prince- 
ton, is  back  of  the  project.    B.  Schreiner,  chief  engineer. 

MiNNEAiHiLis  8r  St.  Louis.— See  Iowa  Central. 

New  York  Subways.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, First  district,  has  announced  that  bids  will  be  received 
on  December  5,  for  the  construction  of  section  nine  of  Ihe  Lex- 
ington avenue  subway  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan.  The  plans 
call  for  the  construction  of  a  four-track  double-deck  subway 
from  a  point  just  north  of  67th  street  to  a  point  about  seventy 
feet  south  of  79th  Mreet,  with  stations  at  68th  and  77th  streets. 
(Nov.  3.  p-  93I-) 

Northern  Pacific.*— A  contract  has  been  given  to  the  Wey- 
mouth Construction  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.,  it  is  said,  for 
building  the  first  section  of  the  Lake  Union  belt  line  at  Seattle, 
between  Ross  station  and  Boren  avenue.  The  contract  is  said 
to  be  worth  $225,000,  and  includes  putting  up  freight  stations. 
W.    L.    Darling,   chief   engineer,    St.    Paul,    Minn.      (October   6, 

p.  m.) 

Oregon  ELECTRic.^.\n  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  by  Guthrie  McDougall  &  Co.,  building  an  extension  from 
Salem,  Ore,,  south  to  Eugene,  about  75  miles.  L.  B.  Wicker- 
sham,  chief  engineer,  Portland,  Ore.     (October  27,  p.  860.) 

OrecO!)  Roads.— The  Fall- City  Lumber  Company  is  having 
surveys  made  for  a  line  from  Fall  City,  Ore.,  to  Silet?  Basin. 
J.  J.  Sammonds  is  engineer  in  charge. 


Pittsburg.  Binchamton  &  Eastern.— The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  rescinded,  cancelled 
and  annulled  its  order  made  in  February,  1908,  whereby  per- 
mission was  granted  this  company  for  a  change  of  route  m 
the  counties  of  Broome  and  Tioga.  Since  the  order  was  is- 
sued the  company  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  pres- 
ent   owners    of    the    property    do    not    intend    to   construct    the 

Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix. — An  officer  writes  that  under 
the  name  of  the  Verde  Valley,  a  branch  is  to  be  built  from  Cedar 
Glade,  Ariz,  to  New  Jerome,  38.5  miles.  The  contract  has  been 
let  to  the  L.  J.  Smith  Construction  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The 
line  is  being  built  to  provide  an  outlet  for  traffic  from  the  Verde 
valley  and  the  United  Verde  Copper  Company's  new  smelter,  at 
New  Jerome.  W.  A.  Drake,  vice-president  and  J.  A.  Jaeger, 
chief  engineer,  Prescott.    (November  3,  p.  932.) 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. — The  Brownwood,  North  & 
South,  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  Frisco,  has  finished  con- 
struction work  on  the  line  from  Brownwood,  Tex.,  north  to 
May,  32  miles,  and  is  now  open  for  traffic.  Surveys  for  an  ex- 
tension have  been  made.  It  is  understood  that  the  line  will  be 
extended  through  coal  fields  to  a  connection  with  the  Texas 
&  Pacific.  F.  G.  Jonah,  chief  engineer,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (July  14, 
p.  104.) 

St.  Louis  Southwestern.— The  Central  Arkansas  &  Eastern, 
building  from  England,  Ark.,  to  Stuttgart,  26.5  miles,  and  from 
Rice  Junction  to  Ilazen,  20  miles,  has  been  completed  and  con- 
nections have  been  established  with  the  St,  Louis  Southwestern 
at  England  and  ai  Stuttgart,  C.  D.  Purdon,  chief  engineer,  Tyler, 
Tex.     (October  13,  p.  735.) 

Swanton  S;  Albubg, — Incorporated  in  Vermont  with  a  capital  ■ 
of  $100,000,  and  office  at  Barre,  the  company  plans  to  build  from 
Swanton  to  Alburg,  10  miles.  It  will  connect  with  the  St,  Johns- 
bury  &  Lake  Champlain  at  Swanton,  and  the  Rutland  Railroad 
at  Alburg,  The  directors  include  F.  S,  Darling,  F,  G.  Howland, 
T,  H.  Cave.  Barre;  S,  Keemie,  Toronto,  Ont,.  and  A,  C.  Percival, 
Montreal,  Que,  C,,S.  Mellon,  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  is  also  interested  in  the  project. 

Verde  Valley,— See  Santa  Fe,  Prescott  &  Phoenix, 

Texas  &  Pacific. — The  railroad  commission  of  Louisiana  has 
ordered  this  company  to  extend  its  spur  or  side  track  at  Yellow 
Bayou,  La.,  a  distance  of  200  fl.  from  the  present  terminus— the 
work  is  to  he  carried,  out  within  30  days;  also  that  a  platform 
to  load  and  unload  cars  be  constructed  at  that  place,  C.  H. 
Chamberlin,    chief   engineer,   Dallas,   Tex. 

Webber  Falls,  Shawnee  &  WESTERN.^This  road  has  been 
opened  for  business  from  vVarner.  Okia,,  to  Webber  Falls,  11 
miles,    C,  C,  Goodman,  general  manager,  Webber  Falls, 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.— The  Kansas  City  Terminal  Company  has 
let  the  contract  to  the  Missouri  Valley  Bridge  &  Iron  Works, 
Leavenworth,  Kan.,  for  building  the  foundations  and  piers  for 
the  new  bridge  over  the  Blue  river  at  Sheffield,  Mo,  The  work 
will  cost  approximately  $30,000. 

Mo.VTREAL,  Que. — According  to  press  reports  the  Canadian 
Northern  will  put  a  ll-span  bridge  over  the  St,  Lawrence  river, 
near  Montreal,  between  St,  Genevieve  and  St.  Dorothee, 

New  York,  N.  Y,— The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, First  district,  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000, 
to  pay  for  grade  crossing  elimination  work  within  the  city  limits 
of  New  York.  Most  of  this  work  is  to  be  carried  out  on  the 
Long  Island  Railroad,  in  the  borough  of  Queens,  There  are 
now  alKiut  400  grade  crossings  within  the  limits  of  New  York 
City, 

North  McGregor,  Ia.— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
has  let  the  contract  and  started  construction  on  a  new  brick 
passenger  station  to  replace  the  structure  which  was  destroyed 
by  fire  last  spring.  The  building  will  be  steam  heated  and  elec- 
trically  lighted,   and   will   cost   approximately  $30,000. 

Salem,  Ore.— A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Oregon  Elec- 
tric, it  is  said,  for  building  bridgep7iCtY<fr,  SieiSjip^am  river  and 
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I    the    line    between    Salem,    Ore.,    and 


SmHEV,  Nm. — The  Union  Pacific  has  let  the  contract  to  Geo. 
B.  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago,  for  bailding  a  9-$tall  roundhouse  to 
replace  the  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire.    (Nov.  3,  p.  933.) 

SnxKA  Maeu,  Cal.— The  Pacific  Electric  is  having  plans 
made  for  a  combined  passenger  and  freight  station  at  Sierra 
Madre. 

Spokani,  Wash.— The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Soimd 
and  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company 
have  bought  a  strip  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half  long  and  1,000  ft. 
wide,  just  east  of  the  city  limits.  It  is  probable  that  the  land 
will  be  used  for  freight  terminals  similar  to  those  at  Yardley, 
Wash. 

SuuAS,  Wash, — The  Northern  Pacilic  is  having  plans  made, 
h  is  said,  for  a  new  station  to  be  built  at  Sumas. 

TiANSCDNA,  Man. — The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  will  build  a  car 
■hop  plant,  to  include  the  following  buildings  situated  on 
either  side  of  a  1,200  fi.  midway,  which  will  serve  both  the 
locomotive  and  car  shops:  A  wooden  lumber  shed  165  ft.  x  60 
ft  on  concrete  foundations,  a  reinforced  concrete  and  brick  dry 
kiln  40  ft  X  70  ft.,  a  concrete  and  brick  wheel  and  machine 
shop  165  it  X  75  ft.,  equipped  with  a  20-ton  electric  traveling 
crane,  a  brick  freight  car  shop  200  ft.  x  600  ft,  equipped  with 
two  electric  traveling  cranes  of  10  and  20-tons  capacity,  a  brick 
planing  mill  100  ft.  x  300  ft.,  a  paint  store  house  30  ft  x  40  ft, 
a  coach  paint  shop  100  ft.  x  340  ft,  two  coach  shops  each  120  x 
200  ft,  and  equipped  with  70-electric  transfer  tables,  and  two 
'  office  buildings  each  60  ft.  x  68  ft.,  one  for  the  car  shops  and 
one  for  the  locomotive  shops  which  this  company  will  also  build 
at  this  place. 

WoLTViLLE,  N.  S. — The  Dominion  Atlantic  Railway,  it  is 
said,  is  planning  to  build  a  brick  and  stone  station. 

Woodland,  Cal. — The  Vallejo  &  Northern  will  soon  ask  for 
bids,  it  is  said,  for  putting  up  a  station  at  Woodland,  to  cost 
$15,000.     Plana  are  now  being  made. 

Vancoitvei,  B,  C.~A  contract  is  said  to  have  been  given  by 
the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Skene  &  Christie,  Vancouver,  for  build- 
ing a  large  hotel  at  Vancouver. 

The  Canadian  Paciiic,  it  is  said,  is  having  plans  made  for  a 
new  station  at  Vancouver. 
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The  40  miles,  now  under  construction  by  the  Guatemala  Rail- 
way Company,  Guatemala,  from  the  port  of  La  Union,  Salvador, 
to  San  Miguel,  will  be  completed  in  January,  1912.  The  line 
will  then  be  extended  to  San  Salvador,  about  200  miles  distant, 
passing  through  Usulatan,  San  Vincente  and  Cojutepeque. 

There  is  much  interest  in  the  completion  of  the  line  from 
Huancayo  to  Ayacucho,  in  central  Peru,  and  its  extension  to 
Cuzco,  since  this  stretch  would  form  an  integral  part  of  the 
main  line  of  the  theoretical  Pan-American  Railway,  of  which 
the  only  completed  sections  in  Peru  at  present  are  the  lines 
There  is  also  a  short  section  under  construction  between  Chim- 
bote  and  Recuay. 

The  latest  accident  report  of  the  Russian  ministry  of  ways 
and  communication  shows  that  the  total  number  of  accidents  of 
all  the  Russian  railways  in  1908  was  20/)45.  This  total  is  divided 
as  follows :  50,7  per  cent  with  rolling  stock  in  motion ;  38.4 
per  cent.,  accidents  on  the  lines  not  attributable  to  rolling  stock 
in  motion,  but  including  loading,  discharging,  etc. ;  10.9  per  cent, 
accidents  not  directly  attributed  to  the  railway  service.  Nearly 
all  the  accidents  resulting  from  rolling  stock  in  motion  affected 
employees.  The  percentage  of  accidents  on  the  treasury  lines 
under  this  head  was  higher  than  that  on  the  private  lines.  Ac- 
cidents have  constantly  increased  since  1903,  when  there  were 
only  half  as  many  as  in  1908.  The  number  of  accidents  to  pas- 
sengers showed  a  large  increase  in  1905-1906,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing two  years  there  was  a  great  decrease.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  a  large  increase  in  accidents  to  employees  during  that 


Boston  Railkoad  Holding  Company. —  This  company  im 
asked  the  Massachusetts  railway  cominission  for  autboritj  to 
issue  $239,500  preferred  stock,  the  proceeds  to  be  uKd  lo 
take  up  a  demand  note  for  $239,517  which  was  given  to  paj 
for  $227,300  stock  of  the  Boston    &    Maine. 

CABTHAbE,  WATEaTowN  &  Sackett's  Hakbor. — Sec  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson   River.      ' 

Chicago  &  Alton. — Samuel  InsuU  has  been  elected  a  £rtciiir 
and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee,  succeeding  Gtocp 
H.  Ross. 

Illinois  Southein.— Stockholders  at  a  special  nieetiiig  h»c 
voted  to  approve  the  issue  of  $3,000,000  first  mortgage  baod; 
and  $1,380,000  income  bonds  to  refund  the  present  first  man- 
gage  bonds  taken  by  the  clearing  house  committee  when  tbr 
Walsh  banks  failed 

International  &  Gbeat  Nokthern  Holding  Ca — This  compMj 
has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Virginia  with  S^ifl), 
000  capital  to  act  as  a  holding  company  for  railway  stodci  md 
for  allied  purposes.  Frank  J.  Gould  has  been  made  president 
It  is  understood  that  the  Holding  company  will  be  used  in  tbt 
reorganization  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern  in  lod 
a  way  as  to  preserve  the  equity  of  the  third  mortgage  hoai 
holders  of  the  railway  company  ir»  case  the  Texas  railwjj 
commission  does  not  allow  a  greater  valuation  than  $30,365/0) 
for  the  I.  &  G.  N.  in  Texas.  The  reorganization  plan,  u 
previously  mentioned  in  these  columns,  calls  for  a  valuation  oi 
$35,457,000,  and  under  the  present  ruling  of  the  Texas  com- 
mission the  reorganized  company  would  be  prevented  ftoo 
issuing  $4,000,000  common  stock  preserved  for  exchange  oi 
third  mortgage  bonds  of  the  old  company  and  for  defaoHrf 
interest  coupons  up  to  March  I,  1911.  It  is  proposed  that* 
Holding  company  buy  the  entire  amount  of  common  stud 
issuable  under  the  commission's  present  property  valnatioe,  « 
any  later  valuation,  and  that  the  Holding  company  will  isnt 
participation  certificates  of  beneficial  interest  to  the  full  wta 
of  the  common  stock  called  for  in  the  reorganiEation  plaiL 

Jamestown,  Chautauqua  &  Lake  Erie  Railway.— Ceorp 
Bullock,  of  New  York,  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  diis 
company  and  of  the  Jamestown  &  Chautauqua,  and  of  tbt 
Chautauqua  Steamship  Company.  The  railway  i 
operate  a  line  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  to  Westfield. 

Marshall  &  East  Texas.— Stockholders  are  to  vote  oo  Decem- 
ber 5  on  the  question  of  authoriiing  the    issue  of  $S;XDffD 

5  per  cent,  first  mortgage  bonds. 

MiNNiAPWiis,  St., Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marib,— This  comparj 
has  filed  a  mortgage  to  secure  flOjOOOjOOO  Chicaga  TenmBil 
4  per  cent  bonds  of  1911-1941.  This  mortgage  is  given  it 
connection  with  the  Mortgage  Terminal  Company,  which  hii 
been  formed  to  buy  land  for  and  build  the  Soo'a  Chicago 
terminal 

New  Yoek  Centkal  &  Hudson  River.— The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district  (state),  has  autboriitd 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  to  buy  the  outstand- 
ing (11  shares  of  preferred  stock  and  27  shares  of  conuDOo 
stock  not  already  owned  by  the,  N.  V.  C  &  H,  R,,  there 
being  a  toul  of  215  shares  of  preferred  stock  and'  4fiSD 
shares  of  common  stock  outsUnding  of  the  Carthage,  Water- 
town  &  Sackett's  Harbor,  at  a  price  not  more  than  $1^  a 
share.  The  Carthage,  Watertown  &  Sackett's  Harbor  was 
leased  in  1872  to  the  Utica  &  Black  River  Railroad,  whkh 
perpetual    lease   has   been   assigned   to   the  Rome,    Watertown 

6  Ogdensburg  and   assumed   by  the   fttm    York    Central  4 
Hudson   River. 

St.  Louis.  Iron  Mountain  &  Southskn. — See  an  item  in  regard 

to  traffic  agreements  with  the  St.  Louis  &   San   Francisco  in 

Traffic  News. 
St,  Louis  &  Sam  FRANasco.— See  an  item  in  regard  to  tnSc 

agreements  with  the  Texas  &  Pacific  in  Traffic  News. 
Texas  &  Pacific— See  an  item  in  regard  to  traffic  agreements 

with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  in  Traffic  Uews.i 
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rHE  developments  of  recent  years  have  lead  the  majority  of 
railway  managers  to  believe  that  most  or  all  of  the  in- 
cases in  net  earnings  which  railways  can  hope  to  enjoy  in 
iture  must  be  produced  by  reductions  in  the  expenses  of  opera- 
3n.  In  looking  about  they  are  finding  many  places  where,  by 
creases  in  the  amount  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the  supervision 
^erciscd  over  the  various  branches  of  operation,  numerotis  and 
bstantial  economies  can  be  effected  without  detriment  to  serv- 
!.  We  begin  this  week  the  publication  of  a  series  of  articles 
titled  "Opportunities  for  Eccnomies  on  American  Railways," 
L.  C.  Fritch,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  of  very  general 
.erest.  The  articles  will  not  be  published  each  week,  but  at  the 
te  of  about  one  per  month,  and  each  of  them  will  deal  with 


a  different  "opportunity"  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  general 
title.  While  most  of  Mr.  Fritch's  railway  career  has  been  in  the 
engineering  department,  he  has  hat]  a  wide  experience,  having 
been  division  superintendent,  assistant  to  the  general  manager 
and  assistant  to  the  president,  and  having  done  a  variety  of  work 
along  efficiency  lines.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  articles  will  draw 
out  others  from  railway  men,  whether  they  agree  or  disagree 
with  his  views.  There  cannot  be  too  much  frank  and  intelligent 
discussion  of  the  means  for  increasing  economy  and  efficiency 
in  the  operation  of  American  railways. 


THE  first  ruling  of  the  new  public  utilities  commission  of 
Qinnecticut  is  on  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  fare 
from  15  to  10  cents  on  the  trolley  line  from  Hartford  to  Man- 
chester, about  10  miles.  The  ruling  calls  for  official  information 
relating  to  the  business  of  the  line  and  original  and  secondary 
financing^these  as  a  basis  for  the  determination  of  a  just  fare. 
The  Hartford  and  Manchester  line  is  one  of  some  twenty  or 
more  constituent  properties  now  merged  in  the  Connecticut  Com- 
pany—-controlled  by  the  New  Haven — and  which  holds  about 
nine-tenths  of  all  the  street  railway  properties  in  Connecticut. 
Since  (he  consolidation  the  larger  corporation  has  gone  under 
general  management  and  has  been  refinanced  with  total  issues 
of  debentures  alone  amounting  to  some  $14,000,000.  In  deter- 
mining the  fare,  after  it  gets  the  figures,  the  commission  will 
have  before  it  some  puzzling  problems  and  of  a  character  reach- 
ing far  beyond  the  special  case.  Is  the  Manchester  line  to  be 
segregated,  original  cost  determined  and  the  fare  adjusted  on  a 
basis  of  that  cost  or  replacement  values?  Or,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  properly  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  Connecticut  cor- 
poraticn's  system,  and  carry  ils  share  of  the  cost  of  general  man- 
agement and  of  the  fixed  charge  on  the  general  debt?  Again, 
is  the  fixing  of  fare  to  be  based  on  the  high  charge  of  cross- 
country lines,  or  Ihe  low  charge  of  the  intensive  business  of  the 
cities,  or  the  general  average  per  mile  of  both  on  some  700  miles 
operated  by  the  Connecticut  Company?  It  the  Manchester  line 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  unit  by  the  commission  it  means 
the  application  of  the  same  rule  to  other  component  parts'  of  the 
system,  the  purview  of  original  stock- watering  long  before  the 
independent  street  railway  companies  were  consolidated,  and  a 
local  application  of  the  "unscrambling  of  the  egg"  to  Connecticut 
street  railway  fares.  The  final  decision  of  the  commission  will 
be  suggestive  and  of  considerable  scope  as  affecting  the  interests 
of  a  sleam  railway  corporation  controlling  1,300  miles  of  street 
railways  in  three  states. 


ON  the  face  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong  with 
an  accounting  rule  which  would  permit  a  railway  com- 
pany to  reduce  the  grades  on  a  certain  part  of  its  line  to  0.5 
per  cent,  at  a  cost  of  $1,230,000,  and  charge  this  amount  to 
capital  account,  but  which  would  not  permit  the  company  to 
relocate  its  line  to  obtain  a  0.5  per  cenL  grade  at  a  cost  of 
$630,000,  and  charge  this  much  smaller  sum  to  capital.  The 
Kansas  City  Southern  has  brought  suit  against  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  the  Commerce  Court  to  obtain  a 
ruling  on  such  a  case.  The  company  has  a  mortgage  which 
provides  that  bonds  can  be  delivered  by  the  trustee  only  to 
pay  for  capital  expenditures.  The  practical  effect,  therefore, 
of  refusing  to  permit  the  company  to  charge  certain  expendi- ' 
tures  to  capital  account  amounts  apparently  to  a  prohibition  of 
the  sale  of  securities  by  the  company.  The  company  had 
Horace  Burt  make  a  report  on  the  best  method  of  obtaining 
a  line  with  0.5  per  cent  grades  between  certain  points.  He 
reported  that  if  the  present  right  of  way  were  used  and  the 
grade  reduction  work  done  on  this,  it  would  cost  $1,230,000, 
but  that  if  the  company  abandoned  ils  old  line  and  built  a  new 
line,  it  could  obtain  the  same  results  at  a  cost  of  about  $630,000. 
The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  accounting  rules  pro- 
Digilized  by  VjOOQIC 
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vide  that  work  done  to  reduce  grades  on  an  existing  line  may 
be  charged  to  capital  account  as  additions  and  betterments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rules  provide  that  if  a  property  is 
abandoned,  tlie  cost  of  replacing  it,  less  salvage,  must  be 
charged  to  operating  expenses.  Even  as  a  piece  of  accounting 
theory  it  seems  as  if  replacement  value  of  abandoned  property 
might  better  be  charged  to  profit  and  less  than  to  income  ac- 
count, and  the  proof  that  Ihe  theory  tf  charging  il  to  expenses 
is  wrong  is  in  the  fact  that  in  practice,  ps  illustrated  by  the  Kan- 
sas City  Southern  case,  it  becomes  a  reductio  ad  absurdiim. 

'T'HE  block  system  is  so  immeasurably  superii.r  to  the  time- 
*■  interval  system  for  protecting  trains  ajainsi  rear  collisions, 
that  11  pays  to  use  it  even  when,  because  of  lack  of  mcney,  it  is 
necessary  to  suspend  the  space  interval  very  frequently.  For 
Ihis  reason  it  is  used  on  many  lines  where  stations  nre  I'.ng  dis- 
tances apart  and  permissive  signals  have  to  he  given  to  freight 
trains  every  day,  the  absolute  blrck  syste:n  being  maintained  in- 
variably only  where  a  passenger  train  is  involved.  Hut  by  de- 
manding too  nmch  of  permissive  signaling  many  superintendents 
have  get  into  trouble.  Permissive  signaling,  carried  out  accord- 
ing lo  the  rule— which  is  that  the  following  train  shall  be  wholly 
resprnsible  fcr  not  running  into  the  lcs:!ing  train,  never  expecting 
a  flag  or  torpedo— is  safer  than  the  time  interval;  b;it  mixing  the 
permissive  system  and  the  time  inlc.-v;:l  system  is  liahle  to  con- 
fuse the  trainmen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  w(!uld  be  bttter  tu 
use  one  system  alone,  even  if  it  were  the  poorer  one  of  the  two. 
To  forget  this  is  j^retty  sure  lo  cause  trni'ble,  .^gain,  there  are 
situations  where  neither  permissive  signaling  nor  the  time  in- 
terval can  be  made  satisfactory  without  reducing  speed  or 
lengthening  time  intervals  to  an  absurd  degree.  One  cf  these 
is   illustrated    in   the   drawing  below      This   shows   the   arrange- 


ment of  tracks  where  a  rear  collision  happened  recently  not  a 
thousand  miles  from  Chicago,  A  freight  train  running  from  A  to 
B,  C  and  D  was  luiexpeciedly  stopped  near  C.  A  following 
freight,  which  received  a  permissive  signal  at  A,  ran  into  the 
standing  train,  and  two  men  were  killed.  The  main  trouble  was 
that  dependence  was  placed  on  the  flagman  of  the  leading  train, 
though  there  would  have  been  difficulty  under  simple  permissive 
blocking.  It  was  night,  and  the  flagman  and  the  following  engine- 
man  both  attributed  their  errors  to  the  presence  of  a  long  freight 
train  on  the  line  X,  B,  Y,  Z,  They  got  its  lights  mixed  with  those 
of  their  own  road.  The  fiagman  kept  watch  of  the  X  Z  train's 
head  light,  assuming  it  to  he  on  his  own  road,  and  thought 
he  was  esjiraating  its  speed  so  as  to  properly  protect  his  own 
train.  The  engincman,  making  a  similar  assumption,  followed 
the  X  Z  tail  lights,  the  curvature  of  both  lines  being;  such  that 
the  foremost  A  D  train  was  hidden.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
excuse  for  either  man,  if  he  knew  the  read;  and  if  either  was 
ignorant  of  the  road  a  responsibility  rests  with  the  Iraiiim.ister. 
But  we  are  net  considering  this  feature  of  the  ease;  neither 
do  we  discuss  the  truthfulness  of  the  cxplnnations  which  were 
given.  The  one  point  to  be  n.ilcd  is  ihal  where  trains  arc  run 
at  night  in  the  same  direction  on  adjacent  tracks  around  curves 
(as  is  the  case  at  innumerable  places  on  all  four-track  roads), 
the  only  safe  way  to  make  reasonable  speed  is  to  eliminate  all 
dependence  on  headlights,  tail-lights  and  flagmen;  tli:it  is.  have 
the  ahsohilc  block  system  for  all  trains. 


THE    LEAKAGE    OF    QRAIN    FROM    BOX     CARS. 

THE  general  freight  agent  of  a  prominent  western  railway  sai 
recently,  "Nothing  wilt  do  so  much  lo  improve  the  moral 
and  integrity  ct  the  grain  trade  in  respect  to  weighing  as  a  grai 
tight  box  car."  The  element  of  uncertainty  as  lo  weight  is 
strong  incentive  for  the  unscrupulous  grain  seller  to  overstai 
Ihe  weight  of  his  shipment  and  of  the  buyer  to  understate  i 
Large  expense  is  now  incurred  by  railways  on  account  of  grai 
shortage  claims.  If  box  cars  could  be  made  tight  enough  I 
prevent  grain  leakage,  this  expense  could  be  avoided.  The  mom 
loss  lo  the  carriers  due  lo  grain  leakage  can  b-  gaged  by  it 
fact  that  five  of  the  granger  lines,  owning  ab^ut  150,000  box  tar 
paid  out  in  cue  year  more  than  $500,000  on  account  of  claims  U 
loss  of  bulk  grain  in  transit. 

.^t  the  June  meeting  of  the  Car  Foremen's  .\ssociation  i 
Chicago,  A.  Schuyler,  assistant  weighmasler  of  the  Chicago  Bcai 
of  Trade,  presented  data  relating  to  grain  car  leakage,  coverir 
a  pericd  of  six  years,  with  some  suggestions  as  to  the  can; 
and  remedy.  This  information,  together  with  that  brought  out 
the  discussion  by  the  car  foremen,  has  considerable  value  in  i 
bearing  on  the  construction  and  repair  cf  the  superstructure  i 
box  cars.  It  was  found  frcm  the  examinalirn  of  164  cars  at  oi 
Chicago  elevator  that  9  per  cent,  lost  grain  on  accoutit  of  ho: 
and  defective  sheathing,  and  7.3  per  cent,  on  account  of  dcfectii 
doors  and  end  posts.  Two  cars  leaked  at  the  end  dcor  and  thr. 
al  the  grain  dcors.  The  percentage  of  leaky  cars  in  the  kt  w; 
over  20.  This  is  larger  than  the  average  shown  by  llie  Chicap 
Poard  of  Trade  records  which  disclose  that  for  the  past  si 
years  10  to  17  per  cent,  cf  all  loaded  grain  cars  weighed  in  tl 
Chicago  district  had  leakage  defects;  that  66  to  73  per  cent,  of  a 
leaks  were  due  to  loose  and  defective  sheathing;  and  that  I 
■to  28  per  cent,  were  due  to  weak,  defective  and  improperly  ir 
stalled  grain  doors,  while  8  to  14  per  cent,  of  the  leakage  «a 
due  to  spills  over  the  temporary  grain  doors.  The  leakage  di 
to  grain  doors  has  been  growing  less  in  this  period  of  six  year 
while  (hat  due  to  defective  sheathing  and  lining  has  increase 
and  it  is  this  latter  part  of  box  car  construction  which  shcul 
receive  proper  investigation  and  improvements. 

The  flooring  of  woo:!en  box  cars  is  generally  IJ^-'"-  tongue 
and  grooved  pine,  and  is  nailed  to  the  wooden  sills  and  sawe 
off  Hush  with  the  side  sill.  The  posts  and  braces,  2H  in.  to  3  ii 
wide,  are  also  placed  flush  with  the  outer  face  of  the  side  sil 
The  soft  pine  sheathing,  with  boards  placed  vertically,  is  nailed  1 
the  side  sill  and  plate  and  to  furring  strips  between  the  posi 
and  braces.  The  inside  lining  boards,  tongued  and  grooved,  ai 
laid  horizontally  and  nailed  to  the  same  furring  strips.  Th 
makes  a  cellular  structure  with  posts  and  braces  between  the  tw 
walls.  On  the  cars  of  some  railways  Ihe  lining  is  continuo; 
from  top  to  floor,  making  a  closed  cell;  on  many  other  cars  thei 
is  a  longitudinal  opening  2  in.  high  at  the  middle  belt  rail  and  > 
the  floor;  these  are  intended  to  allow  grain  which  gets  betwee 
the  lining  and  the  sheathing  to  flow  out  when  the  car  is  emplicc 
There  is  disagreement  among  car  builders  as  to  the  importar.c 
or  value  cf  these  openings  and  as  lo  the  two  methods  of  construd 
ing  the  walls  of  box  cars.  The  open  lining  is  of  some  use  ic 
the  purpose  stated,  and  it  prevents  to  some  extent  the  aeci 
mulalion  of  materials  which  would  make  the  car  foul  and  c\ 
jectionable.  It  also  permits  of  inspection  at  the  floor  line  1 
detect  leakage  from  loose  sheathing.  The  advocates  of  the  close 
lining  say  that  il  can  be  easily  inspected  and  if  kept  tight  an 
in  proper  repair  il  matters  little  whether  the  sheathing  is  bulgei 
loose  or  defective,  as  leakage  cannot  extend  to  it,  Defeas  i 
the  sheathing  cannot  be  so  easily  detected,  and  it  is'  only  afti 
loading  begins  that  they  are  discovered,  and  then  repairs  ai 
difficuh. 

The  principle  of  closed  lining  is  correct,  not  only  for  tl 
reason  stated,  but  on  account  of  the  effect  of  pressure  due  to  '.i 
weight  of  grain.  This  pressure  o,i  the  lining  is  resisted  by  ti 
prsls  and  braces,  but  with  the  iheathing  it  is  only  held  by  nai 
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in  soft  and  often  rotten  wood.  This  is  principally  true  of  the  old 
wooden  cars  whose  side  sills  are  soft  from  decay,  or  whose 
sheathing  is  split  from  frequent  nailing.  New  wooden  cars  will 
suffer  from  decay  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  the  older  cars 
which  were  built  of  sills  comparatively  free  from  sap  and  with 
sheathing  of  almost  all  clear  white  pine.  In  the  design  of  new 
hoK  cars  with  steel  underframes  this  leakage  of  grain  from  the 
defects  noted  does  not  seem  to  have  had  proper  consideration. 
The  sheathing  is  usually  held  in  place  by  a  nailing  strip  spiked 
10  the  floor,  making  a  very  insecure  fastening.  Such  construc- 
tion is  fit  only  for  rough  freight,  and  after  a  short  service  it  is 
necessary  to  nail  hoards  on  the  outside  to  keep  the  grain  in. 

New  cars  leak  on  account  of  short  flooring  boards  or  de- 
fective ends.  They  are  often  built  of  unseasoned  hard  pine  and 
with  irregularly  sized  flooring  and  siding,  and  after  a  hot  summer 
the  shrinkage  of  this  lumber  develops  cracks  which  permit  bulk 
srain  lo  leak. 

There  should  be  a  more  rigid  classilication  of  box  cars,  and 
only  those  which  are  tight  and  in  good  condition  should  be 
marked  good  for  the  elevators.  Others  which  may  leak  can  be 
marked  gcod  for  merchandise;  and  others,  not  so  good,  for 
rough  freight.  Cars  with  weak  doors  and  end  posts  should  not 
be  selected  for  grain.  The  use  of  the  temporary  grain  door  is 
now  general,  and  the  door  posts  soon  become  filled  with  nails 
and  spikes  so  thai  ihey  are  injured  and  weakened,  and  it  is  drffi- 
cult  properly  to  fit  temporary  grain  doors  to  them.  These  defects 
in  sheathing  and  Huing  have  led  lo  (he  use  of  burlap  or  paper 
coverings,  and  of  oakum  calking.  The  practice  is  so  general  thai 
"cooperage"  is  now  a  common   term  as  applied  to  this  class  of 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  closed  lining  sheet  metal  angle 
be  nailed  lo  the  car  floor  with  the  upper  edge  driven  into  a 
groove  in  the  bottom  lining  board;  also  that  a  metal  angle  be 
fastened  over  the  top  belt  rail  from  a  groove  in  the  top  lining 
board  lo  prevent  grain  from  entering  the  cell  between  the  sheath- 
ing and  lining.  The  paper  and  burlap  coverings  are  not  effective 
if  the  upper  belt  rail  is  not  tight,  and  there  are  records  of  cars 
so  "coopered,"  which  have  traveled  only  a  few  miles  between 
loading  and  unloading  elevators  and  have  shown  a  loss  of  over 
300  lbs.  of  grain.  When  linings  leak  the  grain  is  often  allowed 
10  remain  in  the  pockets;  when  these  are  cleaned  out  the  grain 
often  weighs  as  much  as  250  lbs.  per  car,  and  averages  80  to  120 
lbs.  When  this  grain  is  allowed  lo  remain  behind  the  lining  after 
the  car  leaves  the  elevator,  it  is  an  incentive  to  car  sweeping 
vandals  to  damage  and  mutilate  box  cars  so  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  their  harvest  will  be  maintained. 

The  Rock  Island  Lines  have  recently  issued  special  instruc- 
tions covering  the  inspection  and  repair  of  box  caj-s  for  bulk 
grain  loading,  and  these  require  the  use  of  wide  strips  of  bur- 
lap over  the  grain  doors,  at  the  car  ends,  and  for  patching  de- 
fective floors  and  lining.  All  these  expensive  methods  of  making 
box  cars  secure  against  the  leakage  of  grain  should  be  more 
seriously  considered  in  the  design  and  specifications  for  new  box 
cars,  for  the  present  remedies  and  those  usually  suggested  must 
be  regarded  as  Icmpcrary  makeshifts  which  should  not  be  neces- 
sary in  a  proper  permanent  construction.  The  ideal  grain  car 
secure  against  leakage  would  be  a  steel  tank  car  9  ft  in  diameter, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  now  built  for  the  oil  traffic.  The  ob- 
vious objection  to  such  a  ear  is  that  even  in  the  grain  districts 
box  cars  are  only  loaded  with  wheat  six  or  eight  times  a  year 
at  most,  so  that  a  special  grain  car  cannot  be  considered.  The 
all-steel  box  car  has  been  used  by  the  Union  Pacific,  and  it 
must  be  free  from  leakage  if  the  grain  doors  are  made  tight. 
The  same  road  has  some  box  cars  with  corrugated  steel  ends, 
which  are  tight  to  that  extent.  The  Canadian  Pacific  has  3,000 
box  cars  with  steel  underframes  and  steel  posts  and  braces.  The 
sheathing  is  1J4  in,  x  5  in.  pine  laid  horizontally,  and  is  bolted 
to  the  steel  frame  with  provision  for  any  adjustment  required 
by    shrinkage.      This    car   was    illustrated    in    the    Raiiway    Arc 


Gazette,  March  10.  1911,  page  4SS,  The  Erie  also  has  in  service 
box  cars  of  this  type.  In  this  design  the  objectionable  cellular 
construction  is  avoided,  and  there  is  good  opportunity  to  inspect 
for  leakage  on  the  inside  or  outside,  and  the  sheathing  boards 
are  bolted  and  not  nailed.  There  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
keeping  this  type  of  car  secure  against  grain  leakage. 

Most  railways  will  prefer  for  the  present  to  use  the  usual  ver- 
tical board  sheathing  and  wooden  posts,  but  they  will  order  steel 
underframes  in  increasing  numbers.  This  type  of  box  car  should 
receive  some  improvement  over  present  designs  to  prevent  grain 
leakage.  It  is  suggested  that  a  steel  sheet  at  least  1/16  in. 
thick  and  1  ft.  high,  flanged  with  a  short  angle  at  the  bottom,  be 
placed  around  the  bottom  of  the  car  and  be  riveted  to  the  Steel 
side  sill.  The  siding  could  be  bolted  to  this  by  the  use  of  a 
steel  band  on  the  outside  of  the  sheathing,  and  nailing  at  the 
bottom  could  be  dispensed  with.  This  should  prevent  bulged 
and  loose  sheathing  and  leakage  at  the  corners.  While  this  ex- 
act construction  may  not  be  the  best  for  the  purpose,  it  will 
ser\e  to  illustrate  the  principle  which  should  be  observed  in  the 
design  of  box  cars  with  steel  underframes  and  wooden  super- 


SOME    REMARKS  ON    CO-OPERATION    BETWEEN    INDUSTRIAL 
CONCERNS    AND    RAILWAYS. 

THERE  was  much  talk  about  co-operation  between  the  rail- 
ways and  the  shippers  in  the  year  following  the  passage  of 
the  Hepburn  act.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  com- 
posed of  traffic  representatives  of  large  industrial  concerns  and 
commercial  associations,  was  formed  largely  to  bring  this  about. 
One  of  its  principles  was  that  differences  about  rates  should  be 
settled  oftener  by  conference  and  agreement  and  teas  frequently 
by  appeals  to  commissions  and  courts.  Since  the  League's  or- 
ganization there  have  been  more  appeals  to  commissions  and 
courts  and  more  long  and  bitter  struggles  between  railways  and 
shippers  than  before.  But  it  is  undiscou raged.  It  gave  a  dinner 
in  Chicago  on  November  16  to  which  prominent  railway  officers 
were  invited ;  and  the  keynote  of  all  the  speeches  was  "co-opera- 

More  real  co-operation  between  the  railways  and  industrial 
and  commercial  concerns  Is  most  desirable.  Many  problems 
could  thereby  be  amicably  and  speedily  solved,  whose  solution 
is  now  relegated  to  the  slow,  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  proc- 
esses of  litigation.  That  there  is  not  more  of  this  sort  of  co- 
operation is  largely  the  fault  of  railway  men.  They  are  too 
much  inclined  to  herd  by  themselves.  If  more  of  them,  and  espe- 
cially more  of  the  higher  traffic  and  operating  officers,  made  it 
a  practice  to  belong  to  and  attend  regularly  the  meetings  of  their 
local  commercial  organizations,  to  serve  diligently  on  their  com- 
mittees when  invited,  and  constantly  to  participate  there  and  else- 
where in  discussions  of  large  transportation,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial problems,  the  relations  between  the  roads  and  the  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  would  be  better  improved,  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

But  many  persons  connected  with  large  industrials,  includ- 
ing not  a  few  members  of  the  National  Industrial  League,  have 
fallen  woefully  short  of  living  up  to  the  principle  of  co-operation, 
which  is  the  object  of  so  much  laudation  at  public  dinners,  but 
which  elsewhere  has  thus  far  been  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  There  can  be  no  real,  beneficial  co- 
operation between  industrial  concerns  and  railways  which  does 
not  consist  in  active  efforts  by  both  to  promote  the  interests  and 
protect  the  rights  of  each.  The  tendency  of  the  anti-pooling  pro- 
vision of  the  Interstate  Commerce  act  and  of  the  Sherman  anti- 
trust act  is  to  compel  the  railways  to  compete  recklessly,  and,  in 
consequence,  to  discriminate  unfairly.  Every  intelligent  indus- 
trial traffic  manager  in  the  United  States  always  has  known  this. 
Have  they  shown  the  spirit  of  co-operation  by  helping  the  rail- 
ways in  iheir  efforts  to  get  these  unreasonable, pro vi; 
ficd?     The  National  Industrial 
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amendment  to  the  Sherman  law  as  it  applies  to  railways,  but  it 
Uid  not  advocate  it  with  the  same  energy  or  effect  that  it  did 
legislation  to  give  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  more 
power  over  rates.  Cenain  shippers  incited  action  under  the 
Sherman  law  against  the  railways  when  the  roads  took  epneerted 
action  to  advance  their  rates ;  and  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Industrial  Traffic  League  participated  in  this  move. 

It  is  notable  that  the  attitude  of  shippers  toward  the  Sherman 
anti-trust  law  has  perceptibly  changed  recently.  It  has  become 
anathema  to  many  of  them  because  while  it  seemed  to  them  a 
good  law  to  set  in  operation  against  the  railways,  they  consider 
it  a  bad  law  when  put  in  operation  against  industrial  trusts.  The 
western  roads  that  combined  to  raise  rates  did  not  control  any- 
where near  as  large  a  part  of  the  railway  business  of  the  United 
States  as  certain  of  the  large  combinations  control  of  the  business 
in  their  lines ;  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
power  if  unreasonable  rates  were  made  to  reduce  them.  But, 
while  the  federal  government  received  the  applause  of  shippers 
for  starting  the  prosecution  at  Hannibal,  Mo.,  it  evokes  loud 
complaints  from  them  by  enforcing  the  Sherman  law  against  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and 
setting  it  in  motion  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
and  the  International  Harvester  Company.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
human  to  admire  the  big  slick  more  when  used  (or  one's  appar- 
ent advantage,  to  break  a  more  or  less  offending  neighbor's  head, 
than  when  laid  on  one's  own  pate. 

The  agitation  against  railways  in  which  large  shippers  have  so 
cheerfully  and  noisily  participated  is  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  present  attitude  of  public  sentiment  toward  both  railways 
and  large  industrial  corporations.  They  succeeded  in  convincing 
the  public  that  the  management  of  railways  was  bad;  but  the  pub- 
lic, contrary  lo  their  intentions  and  expectations,  has  included 
in  its  condemnation  all  large  corporations.  The  industrials  being 
now  in  the  same,  or  a  much  worse  plight,  as  the  railways,  the 
reasons  and  the  opportunities  for  some  real  co-operalion  between 
them  for  large  purposes  seem  improved.  One  of  (he  worst 
features  of  the  railway  business  today  is  the  continuance  of 
unfair  discriminations  in  rates  for  the  express  benefit  of 
some  of  these  large  concerns  whose  traffic  managers  belong  to 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  Real,  far-sighted  co- 
operation would  see  that  their  continuance  is  against  public 
policy,  is  morally  wrong,  and  will,  in  the  long  run,  get  both 
parties  to  it  in  very  serious  trouble,  and  would  bring  about 
their  elimination.  Are  the  shippers  of  packinghouse  products 
and  copper,  for  example,  prepared  to  show  their  spirit  of  co- 
operation to  the  extent  of  agreeing  with  the  railways  to  advance 
the  rales  on  these  commodities  to  a  reasonable  basis?  Are 
the  large  industrials  owning  small  railways  which  are  in  the 
enjoyment  of  per  diem  reclaim  arrangements  which  result  in 
their  receiving  what  are  morally,  if  not  legally,  rebates,  ready  to 
show  their  spirit  of  co-operation  by  agreeing  to  the  abolition  of 
these  arrangements?  Or,  are  shippers  in  favor  only  of  the  sort 
of  co-operation  which  benefits  them,  and  costs  them  nothing? 

Again,  is  the  spirit  of  co-operation  between  the  railways  and 
shippers  such  that  they  can  take  concerted  action  for  meas- 
ures amending  the  Sherman  act  so  as  to  make  it  reasonable  as 
applied  to  both  industrial  concerns  and  railways?  The  case  for 
amendment  of  that  law  was  admirably  and  powerfully  stated  by 
former  President  Roosevelt  in  The  Outlook.  The  destruction 
by  a  series  of  lawsuits  of  large  industrial  combinations  will  not 
destroy  the  worst  existing  abuses  in  modern  industry;  it  will  not 
restore  reasonable  competition;  and  it  will  very  largely  destroy 
the  efficiency  in  business  management  which  can  be  gained 
through  large  combinations.  The  dissolution  of  the  splendid  or- 
ganization built  up  by  the  Standard  Oil  Company  will  not  reduce 
the  price  o(  oil;  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  production  and  distri- 
bution, and.  therefore,  very  likely  will  increase  the  price. 

The  great  need,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  points  out,  is  not  the  demoli- 
tion of  large  combinations,  but  proper  administrative  control  of 
them  to  prevent  abuse  of  their  power;  and  if,  as  the  ex-president 


says,  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to  continue  to  leave  in  effect  a: 
enforce  the  Sherman  act  as  to  industrial  combinations,  how  mu 
more  unwise  and  unjust  is  it  to  leave  it  in  effect  and  enforce 
as  to  railways,  which  already  have  been  subjected  to  mc 
administrative  control  than  he  advocates   for  industrial   corpoi 

The  situation  of  the  railways  was  illustrated  by  a  remark  ma 
by  a  very  prominent  industrial  trafific  manager  at  the  meeting 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League.  Some  question  bcii 
raised  as  to  certain  changes  in  classitication  in  Southern  territoi 
H.  C,  Barlow  of  Chicago  described  the  Sherman  anti-trust  i 
"as  a  lasso  with  which  to  curb  the  railway  freight  classificatii 
committees  when  they  get  too  frisky."  "Under  the  Sherm: 
anti-trust  law,"  he  said,  "the  Southern  Classificaticm  Committ 
cannot  meet  again  if  you  don't  want  it  to,  I  mean  if  you  want 
go  that  far."  It  is  known  to  every  man  who  knows  anythii 
at  all  about  railway  traffic  that  the  existence  of  the  various  ra 
way  traffic  committees  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  satisfa 
tory  handling  of  classiiication  and  rate  matters.  Under  mode 
conditions  the  business  dealings  of  the  railways  with  each  oth 
and  of  shippers  with  the  railways  would  be  reduced  to  anarcl 
if  these  bodies  did  not  exist.  The  railways  under  existing  la 
cannot  either  individually,  or  by  concert,  put  into  effect  a  sing 
change  in  interstate  rates  or  classifications  that  will  increase  tl 
cost  of  transportation  to  the  shipper  which  is  not  subject  first 
review  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  And  yet  M 
Barlow  implies  that  the  classification  and  rate  committees  a 
in  violation  of  the  Sherman  law.  and  exist  only  because  it  is  n 
strictly  enforced.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  view  expressed  by  hi 
is  entirely  accurate,  but  the  fact  that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
all  as  to  the  legality  of  even  the  most  reasonable  concerted  acti< 
by  railways  is  an  overwhelming  argument  in  favor  of  the  amen 
ment  of  the  vicious  law  which  causes  that  doubt. 

No  one  can  blame  the  administration  for  enforcing  the  Sherm; 
law.  It  is  its  duty  to  institute  proceedings  against  ever>'  comb 
nation,  railway  or  industrial,  which  it  believed  exists  in  violatioi 
of  it.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  unreservedly  and  in 
partially  perform  that  duty ;  for  experience  indicates  that  nothii 
short  of  its  enforcement  against  all  the  classes  of  combinations 
which  it  applies  will  ever  bring  about  its  appeal  or  reasonab 
modification.  That  it  is  the  administration's  determination  to  i 
this  President  Tafl  has  most  emphatically  declared.  Fronted  I 
this  menace  to  the  economic  welfare  of  every  business,  and,  i; 
deed,  of  every  person  in  the  United  States,  it  wou,ld  seem  th 
the  shippers,  the  railways,  the  labor  unions,  and  all  other  interes 
should  by  co-operative  action  endeavor  to  secure  reasonab 
legislation  for  the  modification  of  the  Sherman  law.  That  wou 
be  a  form  of  co-operation  which  would  be  worth  while. 

However,  before  any  such  movement  is  started,  the  leaders  ( 
industry  had  best  recognize  and  face  the  fact  that  it  is  a  neccssat 
condition  precedent  to  the  reasonable  modification  of  the  Sbei 
man  law  that  industrial  concerns  shall  submit  to  some  such  ii 
minislrative  regulation  as  has  been  extended  over  railway 
Their  spokesmen  have  often  said  that  the  railway  is  a  publ: 
service  corporation,  while  such  concerns  as  the  Intematiotu 
Harvester  Company  and  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ai 
engaged  in  private  business.  The  more  intelligent  public  opinio 
of  the  country  now  recognizes  the  fact  that,  while  the  law  ma 
say  this,  economically  the  distinction  has,  by  the  growth  of  man 
industrial  concerns  to  enormous  proportions,  been  largely  ot 
literated,  and  that  the  public  interest  as  surely  requires  stri< 
supervision  and  regulation  of  them  as  of  railways.  If  the  leadei 
of  industry  are  unaware  of  this,  and  are  not  prepared  to  subm 
to  effective  public  regulation,  they  had  just  as  well  yield  thetr 
selves  up  to  the  rigors  of  the  Sherman  law ;  for  in  the  preset 
stale  of  public  opmion — a  public  opinion  their  own  anti-railwa 
agitation  has  helped  produce — they  have  got  to  submit  to  eithi 
such  judicial  regulation  as  they  are  now  receiving  or  to  admini: 
trative  regulation  similar  to  that  to  which  the  rai|wavs  are  sul 
jccted.  Dgitized  by  VjOO^IC 
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PocATiiLo,  Idiho,  Nov.  6,   1911. 

To  THE  Editob  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

As  a  division  superintendent  who  spent  a  number  of  years  as 
a  locating  and  construction  engineer,  and  has  twice  had  the  op- 
portunity of  moving  from  the  position  of  superintendent  of  con- 
stnietion  to  that  of  division  superintendent  of  divisions,  portions 
of  which  each  time  consisted  of  the  line  which  I  had  built,  1  tind 
letter  No.  XIX  From  an  Old  Railroad  Official  to  His  Son,  a 
General  Manager,  in  the  issue'of  October  6,  most  interesting. 

The  division  organization  which  will  take  care  of  the  construc- 
tion of  second  track,  terminals,  and  work  which  must  of  its 
very  nature  be  in  a  measure  handled  by  the  forces,  trains  and 
equipment  of  an  operated  line,  is  to  be  desired.  The  division 
engineer  with  the  co-ordination  of  other  division  officials  can 
most  successfully  conduct  this  work.  He  is  acquainted  with  the 
resources  of  the  division.  As  to  terminals,  although  plans  have 
been  very  carefully  made  and  approved  by  operating  officials, 
many  details  constantly  arise  in  which  slight  changes  are  neces- 
sary to  make  a  yard  or  shop  plant  desirable  from  the  viewpoint 
of  economical  or  convenient  operation.  These  features  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  division  officials  as  the  work 
progresses,  and  if  desirable,  a  cabinet  meeting  can  be  called  and 
the  matter  quickly  decided  upon.  It  has  been  said  that  the  de- 
tails of  the  building  of  the  most  extensive  terminals  in  the  world 
were  largely  a  matter  of  development  as  the  work  progressed, 
and  it  is  rare  that  an  engineer  reporting  to  a  chief  engineer 
at  some  distant  point,  perhaps,  feels  at  liberty  or  has  the  self- 
assurance  to  make  these  minor  changes  without  first  consulting 
with  his  superior  officer. 

In  the  construction  of  a  new  line  one  of  the  problems  before 
the  engineer  at  the  "front,"  who  must  be  resourceful  and  self- 
reliant  in  meeting  constantly  changing  conditions,  is  presented 
by  the  fact  that  at  his  isolated  location  he  reports  to  a  distant  chief 
engineer,  who  cannot  provide  for  him  as  quickly  as  sometimes  is 
necessary ;  or,  if  he  reports  to  an  operating  officer,  it  may  be 
to  one  who  has  not  had  the  particular  experience  to  enable  him 
to  realize  fully  the  needs  of  the  construction  engineer  and  his 
work.  For  instance,  the  division  superintendent  or  his  assistants 
may  have  a  locomotive  which  has  already  made,  or  nearly  made, 
the  mileage  required  before  it  is  entitled  to  an  overhauling  in  the 
back  shop,  and  it  is  frequently  supposed  that  such  a  locomotive 
is  plenty  good  enough  for  the  work  train  requirements  of  the 
construction  engineer,  although  it  must  be  kept  at  a  point  dis- 
tant from  shop  and  roundhouse  where  light  repairs  may  be 
kept  up.  This  is  a  mistake,  of  course.  The  requests  of  this 
isolated  construction  engineer  for  equipment,  material  or  supplies 
may  frequently  be  given  secondary  consideration  by  division 
officials,  because  they  must  first  look  after  their  own  work. 

All  of  this  naturally  makes  the  aggressive  young  engineer  fight 
for  his  own,  and  it  is  a  struggle  for  self-preservation  rather  than 
a  desire  "to  put  one  over  on  the  so-called  operating  men"  as 
expressed  in  the  letter.  By  all  means,  the  man  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  conducting  transportation  and  in  the  maintenance  de- 
partment should  be  the  best  man  to  handle  the  construction  job 
if  he  has  had  the  opportunity  to  also  gain  construction  experi- 
ence, for  he  should  know  then  for  what  he  is  building. 

There  are  three  points,  however,  which  I  would  like  to  bring 
out  in  connection   with  the  subject     They  are  these: 

First,  when  it  is  decided  to  build  the  new  hne,  and  the  cabinet 
meeting  of  all  the  assistants  is  called,  and  the  work  turned  over 
to  the  division  engineer,  it  must  be  understood  right  then  and 
there  that  in  order  successfully  and  economically  to  handle  the 
construction  of  the  new  line,  unless  it  be  very  short  and  the  work 


light,  the  engineer  who  is  to  have  direct  supervision,  must,  by  all 
means,  move  bag  and  baggage  to  the  "front"  A  few  years  ago, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  a  little  book  of  in- 
struction to  its  locating  engineers,  emphasized  the  fact  that  a  lo- 
cating engineer  could  not  direct  his  work  from  behind  the  transit 
No  more  can  a  construction  engineer  direct  his  work  from  an 

Second,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  successfully  to  prosecute 
construction  work  there  must  be  a  separate  and  complete  organ- 
ization at  the  "front."  The  trainmaster  of  a  division  has  not 
the  time  to  so  direct  the  movement  of  work  trains  on  construc- 
tion as  to  handle  successfully  the  movement  of  gangs  of  laborers, 
of  material  for  contractors,  for  track  layers,  and  for  bridgemen. 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  good  conductor  on  a  freight  train 
will  be  a  successful  work  train  conductor,  who  can  and  will  look 
after  the  handling  of  his  train  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the 
least  possible  delay  to  gangs  of  workmen.  The  despatcher  of  an 
ordinary  division  has  not  the  time  to  handle  the  work  trains  on 
a  construction  job.  The  engineer  should  have  in  his  office  at  the 
front,  a  wire,  the  telegraph  line  having  beep  kept  up,  and  one  of 
his  office  force  should  be  a  capable  operator  or  train  despatcher 
who  is  able  to  do  such  despatching  as  may  be  necessary  when 
two  or  more  trains  are  employed.  Such  a  job  requires  a  well 
arranged  material  yard,  and  a  certain  amount  of  supplies,  tools, 
etc.,  to  carry  on  the  work  day  by  day  without  calling  upon  the 
general  store  for  emergency  supplies  or  tools.  Provision  must 
be  made  for  taking  care  of  the  locomotives  to  a  certain  extent 
The  engineer  who  depends  on  sending  his  work  train  locomotive 
to  a  terminal  shop  one  hundred  miles  or  more  distant  for  wash- 
out, light  repairs,  etc.,  will  find  that  he  has  sacrificed  the  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  small  jobs  in  the  odd  moments,  on  Sundays 
or  rainy  days,  which  at  the  end  of  the  month  make  for  satis- 
factory progress.  On  construction  work  perhaps  more  than  any- 
where else,  it  is  looking  after  the  little  things,  the  details  which 
save  fifteen  minutes  here  and  fifteen  minutes  there  to  a  hundred 
men  or  more,  which  tells.  The  big  things  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  is  no  routine  work,  and  the  success  of  the  con- 
struction engineer  is  spelled  by  looking  after  these  details,  insofar 
as  to  see  that  they  are  done.  He  must  provide  a  small,  well 
equipped  blacksmith  shop,  perhaps  on  a  car.  He  must  provide 
necessary  tools, "pumps,  fittings,  etc.,  for  improvising  temporary 
water  stations.  He  must  also  see  that  his  boarding  outfits 
are  properly  handled.  Numerous  other  details  need  not  be 
mentioned. 

Third,  the  construction  engineer's  office  should  be  equipped 
with  sufficient  force  to  enable  him  to  keep  proper  record  of  the 
forces  employed,  and  the  amount  of  material  expended  in  such 
a  way  as  to  enable  him  at  stated  periods  thoroughly  to  analyze 
the  cost  of  his  work  as  it  progresses.  This  does  not  mean  any 
interference  with  the  duties  of  the  division  accountant,  if  he  is 
to  look  after  the  final  accounting  for  the  work,  but  simply  that 
time  keepers,  material  clerks,  estimate  clerks,  etc,  shall  be  aides 
to  the  division  accountant,  although  not  directly  reporting  to  him. 

W.    R.    ARM  STRONG, 
SuperinlendCDt,   Mtmlana  Diviiion,   Oregon  Short  Line. 


The  Canton- Hongkong  Railway  is  now  in  full  operation  for 
passenger  and  freight  service.  It  was  formally  opened  on  Oc- 
tober 4.  The  first,  or  British  section  was  constructed  from 
Hongkong  to  Sam  Chun,  about  22  miles,  and  opened  about  « 
year  ago.  The  second  section  was  constructed  by  the  Chinese 
government,  with  the  money  loaned  by  the  colonial  government 
of  Hongkong,  and  extends  89  miles  from  the  British  border  at 
Sam  Chun  to  Canton.  The  British  section  tunneled  through 
many  mountains,  and  cost  $5,164,710,  while  the  Chinese  section 
traversing  level  ground  and  having  two  main  bridges,  cost 
$6,510X100.  Two  through  express  trains  are  run  in  each  direction 
daily  between  Canton  and  Hongkong.  Nearly  all  the  freight  cars 
and  passenger  cars  were  made  in  China. 
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IMPROVING  RAILWAY  TERMINALS  AT  SEATTLE. 

JIV    M.    COLE    ESTEP. 

After  an  investigation  extending  over  eighteen  months  ai 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  $50,000,  the  Municipal  Plans  Ct 
the  city  of  Seattle  has  submitted  its  report.  The 
was  empowered  by  law  "lo  procure  plans  for  the  arrangement 
of  the  city  with  a  view  to  such  expansion  as  may  meet  future 
demands."  The  idea  was  to  draw  up  a  scheme  for  the  physical 
development  of  the  city  which  should  be  at  once  comprehensive 
and  harmonious.  In  addition  to  many  other  problems,  the  com- 
mission devoted  a  large  portion  of  its  energies  to  a  study  of 
the  steam  railway  terminals  at  Seattle  and  has  recommended 
radical  changes  in  the  existing   facilities. 

The  changes  suggested  include  a  rearrangement  of  the  tracks 
along  the  waterfront  on  Railroad  avenue  (or  a  distance  of  five 
miles,  the  construction  of  a  sea  wall  and  the  filling  of  three 
miles  of  the  present  pile  trestle  on  the  Great  Northern  right  of 
way,  extensive  track  elevation  on  the  tide  flats  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  city  lo  cost  about  $9,000,000,  and  finally  the  erection 
of  a  large  new  union  passenger  station  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Union,  together  with  a  tunnel  under  the  main  portion  of  the 
city  to  connect  with  the  existing  stations  on  King  street. 

As  will  be  seen  by  references  to  Figs.  2  and  3,  Railroad  ave- 
nue, with  its  southerly  extension,  Whatcom  avenue,  follows  the 
line  of  Seattle's  waterfront  on  Elliott  Bay  from  Smith's  Cove 
to  Spokane  street,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  It  is  really  a  strip 
of  railway  right  of  way  rather  than  a  street,  for  it  affords  an 
important  connection  between  the  railways  entering  Seattle  on 
the  north  and  those  entering  on  the  south.  The  avenue  is  en- 
cumbered with  tracks  practically  its  entire  length  and  between 
Yesler  Way  and  Pike  street  it  traverses  the  busiest  section  of 
the  waterfront.     To  the  west  are  the  piers  for  passenger  and 

nd  business 
must,  therefore. 
Between  Yesler 

•,  the  terri- 


freight     steamers,     docks,     wareho 

houses ;  on  the  east  lies  the  principal 

district  of  the  town.    Both  sides  of  the  avenue 

have   adequate   facilities    for   handling   freight. 

Way  and  Holgate  street,  the  south  end  of  the  : 

tory  through  which  it  runs  is  occupied  by  wholesale  houses  and 

manufacturing  plants,   while   south   of   Holgate   street,   Whatcom 

avenue  runs  over  tide  flat  lands  at  present  almost  entirely  given 

over   to    switch   yards   and   manufacturing   establishments.      The 

present   problem   is  to   separate  the  heavy  railroad  and  street 

traffic  on   this  thoroughfare. 

The  width  of  Railroad  avenue  proper  varies  from  120  ft.  to 
180  ft.  The  railways  have  franchises  which  if  used  to  their 
limit  would  occupy  practically  the  whole  street  except  a  narrow 
margin  along  its  west  side,  which  is  frequently  crossed  by  the 
curved  tracks  leading  to  the  piers.  Between  King  and  Pike 
streets  there  are  now  eight  tracks,  laid  on  IS-.ft.  centers,  tht, 
center  line  of  the  most  easterly  one  being  also  the  boundary 
tine  of  Northern  Pacific  property  on  the  east  side  of  the  avenue 
from   Yesler   Way   to   Pike   street. 

By  virtue  of  its  location  along  the  bay,  all  traffic  to  and  from 
the  waterfront  must  cross  Railroad  avenue,  and  as  it  is  a  water- 
level  street  a  great  portion  of  the  north  and  south  through 
street  traffic  also  seeks  this  avenue  to  avoid  the  adverse  grades 
that  so  complicate  any  transportation  problem  in  Seattle.  A 
state  of  congestion  results  that  is  a  serious  annoyance  to  every- 
one concerned.  Between  King  street  and  Bell  street  the  rail- 
ways are  prohibited  by  ordinance,  between  the  hours  of  7  a,  m. 
and  9  p.  m.,  from  using  their  tracks  for  any  other  purpose  than 
switching,  and  between  Main  and  Union  streets,  where  most 
of  the  passenger  steamer  docks  are  located,  they  are  prohibited 
to  move  any  cars  or  trains  between  the  hours  of  7:30  and  10:30 
a.   m.,   and  4:30  and  9  p.  m.   ' 

To  relieve  both  the  railways  and  the  public  of  the  delays 
and  dangers  incident  to  the  present  congested  condition,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  Railroad  avenue  be  brought  to 
a  width  of  not  less  than  180  ft.  at  all  points;  that  a  sea  wall 


be  built  along  the  west  side  of  the  avenue  from  Madison  stred 
to  Smith's  Cove  and  the  avenue  filled  and  paved  its  entire 
length  from  Smith's  Cove  to  Holgate  street;  also  that  Whatcom 
avenue    be    fully    improved    from    Holgate    street    to    Spokane 

It  is  estimated  that  2,500,000  cu.  yds.  will  be  required  to 
the  avenue  north  of  Madison  street,  along  the  line  now  occupied 
by  the  Great  Northern  trestle.  Unlike  the  territory  south  of 
Washington  street,  which  is  filled  or  partly  filled  from  Railroad 
avenue  out  to  the  inner  harbor  line,  the  tide  land  to  the  north 
is  so  narrow  that  the  proposed  sea  wall  is  located  on  the  ootei 
margin  of  Railroad  avenue,  widened  where  it  is  necessary.  Fig, 
2  shows  the  suggested  location  of  the  slips  and   piers  which  will 


Fig.  1 — Principal  Railway  Entrai 


be  needed  in  this  area  in  the  future.  It  is  recommended  that 
the  latter  shall  lie  north  and  south,  running  parallel  to  each 
other    and    occupying    all    the    space    outward     from     Railroad 

Only  tentative  designs  are  submitted  at  present  for  the  sea 
wall;  Fig.  5  shows  one  which  the  commission  considers  should 
prove  satisfactory  for  a  great  part  of  the  waterfront.  It  prT>- 
vides  that  broken  rock  of  large  size,  free  from  dirt  and  small 
particles,  shall  be  dumped  in  windrows,  one  above  the  other, 
forming  the  slope  of  the  structure  facing  the  bay.  On  the 
completion  of  the  first  windrow  to  a  level  8  ft.  or  more  in 
height,  the  area  behind,  that  is,  on  the  shorj  side,  is  to  be  filled 
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lext  windrow  is 
:  with  the  slope, 
1  of  this  process 

3  take  a  natural 
)mpleted  a  slope 

stability,   and 


with  sand  or  other  suitable  material.  The 
then  to  be  built  on  lop  of  the  hrsl,  un  a  lit 
and  filling  made  behind  it  until  by  a  repetitic 
the   work   is   carried   to   mean   low   water. 

The  face  of  the  broken  rock  is  expected 
slope  of  1J4  to  1,  and  after  the  filling  is  ( 
wall  about  3  ft.  in  thickness  wilt  be  laid  in  cei 
mean  low  water  to  grade.  This  method  insi 
the  cement  wall  will  afford  a  barricade  against  the  destructive 
wharf  rat.  The  cost  of  this  design  is  estimated  at  from  $75  to 
$100  per  lineal  foot,  such  cost  lo  include  riprap,  masonry,  slope 
wall,  all  filling,  sidewalk  and  curb. 

Various  other  plans  for  improving  conditions  in  ihe  congested 
district  between  King  street  and  Smith's  Cove  were  considered. 
The  most  apparently  feasible  of  these  a  project  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  elevated  street  over  the  railway  tracks  the  entire 
length  of  the  avenue  from  Spokane  street  to  Smith's  Cove,  was 
finally  dismissed  as  prohibitively  costly  and  the  present  com- 


^^KarsuDf 


crossings,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  plan  thus  outlined  will 
meet  the  needs  of  the  situation  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
the  event  that  future  development  requires  more  clear  space 
along  these  streets  it  is  planned  lo  elevate  the  tracks  on  the 
east  side  of  Railroad  avenue  on  a  permanent  structure  that  will 
permit  of  the  movement  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  below  it. 
Ihe  tracks  on  the  west  side,  serving  the  piers,  may  have  to  be 
shifted  further  west,  following  the  projected  moving  of  the 
waterfront  westward,  but  neither  of  these  changes  should  be 
necessary    for    a   number   of   years. 

When  surrendering  portions  cf  their  rights  of  way  on  Rail- 
road avenue  and  Railroad  Way  for  the  accommodation  of  street 
traflic,  the  commission  recognizes  that  the  railways  will  justl; 
insist  thai  new  franchises  for  competing  lines  shall  not  be  granted 
along  the  areas  released,  and  the  city,  for  its  part,  would  expect 
to  require  Chat  the  tracks  remaining  on  the  avenue  should  be 
for  the  common  use  of  all  steam  railways. 
The   second   problem   the   commission   takes    iip    in    connection 


F'.g.  5 — Design  of  Proposed  Sea  Walla. 


University  ; 
willing  to  r. 
>  provide  r 


paratively  inexpensive  plan  for  widening  the  street  and  eliminat- 
ing  some  tracks  was  adopted   instead. 

ith  a  plan  once  suggested  for  a  temporary 
I  Railroad  avenue  between  Yesler  Way  and 
it  was  understood  that  tile  railways  were 
two  of  their  tracks  from  the  avenue  in  order 
IT  inclined  roadways  from  the  overhead  street 
0  the  level  of  the  tracks  and  piers  on  the  avenue.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  of  their  willingness  to  give  up  two  tracks  and 
relay  their  remaining  tracks  13-ft.  centers  instead  of  the  present 
IS-ft.  centers  and  also  to  shift  the  tracks  serving  the  piers  some- 
what 10  the  west,  or  to  a  line  whence  the  curves  would  generally 
conform  to  a  radius  of  193.18  ft.  They  would  also  rearrange 
their  tracks  on  Whatcom  avenue  as  outlined  in  Fig.  3,  The 
resulting  gain  in  clear  street  space  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
tracks  remaining  on  Railroad  and  Whatcom  avenues  is  sliown 
in  Figs.  2  and  3, 

The   rearrangement   of  the  tracks    will   leave   Whatcom   and 
Railroad    avenues   practically    tree   of   tracks    except   for   a    few 


«ith  slcam  railways  is  ilic  sciiaration  of  grades  tn  Ihc  lidc 
f.ats  at  the  south  end  of  the  city.  The  tract  east  of  the  Fast 
Waterway  and  iicrth  of  Duwamish  avenue,  shown  in  Fig.  3 
comprises  about  1,450  acres,  streets  included,  of  which  there 
are  extensive  areas  outside  of  the  railway  properties  that  arc 
available  for  future  manufacluring  developments  and  which  will 
therefore  require  rail  facilities  for  handling  freight.  The  tracks. 
properties  and  franchises  of  the  railway  companies  extend  nonh 
and    south    through    this   tract,    lying   approximately    parallel    !■' 

A  proposition  to  elevate  certain  streets  and  avenues  in  this 
district  once  was  adopted  and  a  condemnation  ordinance  passed 
by  the  city  council.  This  was  afterward  repealed  and  it  is  now 
feh  that  such  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  separating  the  grades 
would  be  unwise.  The  commission  is  unanimous  in  regarding 
track  elevation  with  subways  for  such  cross  streets  as  are  to 
remain  open,  as  the  only  adequate  solution  of  the  problem,  and 
it  is  stated  that  the  engineering  departments  of  the  i 
concerned  concur  in  this  opinion,  although  ^riof ~^^f[^|  studies 
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made  by  the  commission  they  had  favored  the  elevation  of  the 
streets  rather  than  of  the  tracks.  Fig.  3  shows  the  improvements 
suggested,  together  with  those  few  subways  which  the  commis- 
sion has  feh  could  be  definitely  located  now. 

It  is  not  intended  that  industrial  tracks  shall  be  elevated  unless 
special  circumstances  render  it  desirable  in  individual  instances, 
such  as  at  the  Colorado  street  yard  of  the  Northern  Pacific, 
where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  retain  two  such  tracks  along 
one  side  of  the  property.  Generally  speaking,  industrial  tracks 
are  to  be  confined  to  alleys  running  north  and  south,  although 
a  single  industrial  track  on  the  east  side  of  Utah  avenue  is 
allowed,  another  on  the  west  side  of  Occidental  avenue  and 
still  another  on  the  east  side  of  Oriental  avenue.  Right  of  way 
for  any  additional  tracks  that  might  be  needed  along  these 
avenues  must  be  provided  for  by  the  properly  they  serve  or  by 
future  widening  of  the  avenues.  No  franchises  for  industrial 
tracks  crossing  avenues  between  King  street  and  Duwamish 
avenue  are  to  be  granted,  unless  the  tracks  are  elevated  at  least 
at  the  crossings. 

The  plan  provides  for  the  elevation  of  the  extensive  Argo 
yard  of  the  Oregon- Washington  Railway  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany. South  of  this  yard  the  running  tracks  are  all  close  under 
the  slope  of  the  hill  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley ;  they  are 
not  to  be  elevated,  but  are  to  be  crossed,  where  it  is  necessary 
for   street   connections,   by   short   overhead   bridges. 

Tentative  eslhnates  of  the  cost  of  elevating  the  tracks  on  the 
tide  flats  indicate  that  the  ultimate  expenditures  by  the  railways 
will  amount  lo  eight  or  nine  million  dollars.  In  view  of  the 
financial  depression  and  the  preliminary  work  necessary  before 
actual  construction  could  be  begun,  the  commission  provides  that 
the  track  elevation  need  not  begin  before  September  15,  1913, 
The  date  of  the  completion  of  the  work  is  left  to  thp   future. 

In  choosing  the  location  for  a  future  union  passenger  statioi 
at  Seattle,  the  Municipal  Plans  Commission  considered  first  the 
available  approaches  to  the  city.  Just  as  topographical  conditions 
led  the  existing  railways  to  enter  Seattle  from  either  the  north 
or  the  south,  any  new  roads  seeking  entrance  would_  have  to 
follow  practically  the  same  routes.  The  desirable  avenues  of 
railway  ingress  and  egress  are  three  in  number  and  are  so 
located  that  (hey  form  a  huge  "Y,"  the  branches  of  which, 
referring  to  Fig.  1,  may  be  described  as  follows; 

(1)  Any  line  entering  over  the  south  tide  flats,  produced 
northward   to   Lake   Union. 

(2)  The  Northern  Pacific  route  from  the  north,  along  the 
west   side   of   Lake  Union. 

(3)  The  Great  Northern  route  via  Salmon  Bay  and  the  east 
side  of  Puget  Sound, 

At  the  inlerseclion  of  these  three  lines  on  the  southwest  side 
of  the  Lake  Union  Basin  the  commission  puts  the  site  of  the 
proposed  central  station,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  location 
chrsen  is  at  Roy  street  and  Central  avenue,  the  proposed  axial 
highway  of  the  city,  thus  making  the  station  virtually  a  part  of 
the  civic  center. 

The  station  would  be  adjacent  to  the  ferry  and  steamer  land- 
ings planned  for  the  southwest  end  of  Lake  Union  and  there 
would  be  space  available  for  terminal  facilities  for  all  the  rail- 
ways, allowing  for  future  growth.  The  three  routes  leading  to 
the  station  have  been  planned  so  as  to  eliminate  all  grade 
crossings  along  the  main  lines  through  the  city.  Space  would 
be  available  for  coach  storage  and  cleaning  yards  between  the 
proposed  new  main  line  along  the  north  side  of  Queen  Anne 
hill  and  Lake  Washington  canal,  from  Fremont  avenue  to 
Fourteenth  avenue  west.  The  same  location  would  afford  space 
for  a  general  yard  lo  be  used  as  a  center  of  switching  operations 
and  for  making  up  and  breaking  up  freight  trains. 

Those  roads  which  now  have  their  freight  depots,  passenger 
coach  and  storage  yard  facilities  on  the  south  tide  flats  would 
not  be  expected  to  abandon  them,  nor  their  present  passenger 
Stations.  These  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  the  south  end 
of  the  city  and  the  yards  near  the  proposed  central  station  woidd 
be  utilised  by  the  railways  entering  from  the  north.    The  south 


tide  flats  .would  be  connected  by  tunnel  to  the  central  station 
district,  eliminating  substantially  all  schedule  trains   from   Rail- 

The  commission  advocates  a  single  terminal  management, 
either  private  cr  municipal,  on  the  basis  that  it  would  eliminate 
duplication  of  track  and  terminal  facilities,  release  land  valuable 
for  industrial  purposes,  simplify  and  reduce  the  cost  of  opera- 
lion,  facilitate  the  prompt  delivery  of  cars  and  make  the  port 
and  city  a  terminal  unit. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  suggested  changes  in 
the  steam  railway  terminals  at  Seattle  as  recommended  by  the 
Municipal  Plans  Commission.  The  railways  affected  include 
the  Northern  Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Oregon- Washington  Rail- 
way &  Navigation  Co.,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound. 
The  commission  consisted  of  24  members  appointed  by  the 
various  civic  and  commercial  interests  of  the  city,  the  appoint- 
ments being  confirmed  by  the  mayor.  Among  other  interests, 
the  railways  were  represehted  on  the  commission.  The  work 
was  under  the  supervision  of  Virgil  G.  Bogue,  consulting  engi- 
neer. New  York.  Mr.  Bogue  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Western 
Pacific  during  its  construction. 

Regarding  the  execution  of  the  plans  suggested  by  the  com- 
mission, an  amendment  to  the  city  charter  provides  that  the 
report  of  the  commission  shall  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  and  that  if  it  receives  a  favorable  majority.  "It  shall  be 
adopted  and  shall  be  the  plan  to  be  followed  by  all  city  officials 
in  the  growth,  evolution  and  development  of  said  city  of  Seattle." 
These  legal  formalities  are  now  in  process  of  execution  and 
there  is  practically  no  doubt  that  the  plan  as  outlined  by  the 
commission,  including  the  suggestions  regarding  railway  ter- 
minlas.  will  become  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  city. 


PROPOSED  SPECIFICATION    FOR    POSTAL  CAR8. 

The  sub-committee  of  mechanical  officers  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Relations  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  after 
conferences  with  a  committee  from  the  post  office  depart- 
ment and  with  the  chief  engineers  of  the  -American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  and  the  Pullman 
Company,  has  drawn  up  a  proposed  specification  for  the  con- 
struction of  all-steel  and  steel  underframe  full  postal  cars.  This 
specification  is  being  sent  to  the  railways  for  examination  and 
approval.  Any  suggestions  as  to  modifications  should  be  sent 
to  C.  A.  Seley,  mechanical  engineer.  Rock  Island  Lines.  Chicago, 
111.,  before  December  1,  or  representatives  of  the  railways  may 
appear  before  the  committee  at  a  meeting  at  the  Xew  Willard, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  December  4.  On  the  following  day,  Decem- 
ber 5.  (he  committee  will  meet  with  the  post  office  department 
committee.    The  proposed  specification  is  as  follows: 

GENERAL, 

Tj'/'f,— Postal  cars  may  be  built  according 
lowing  types  of  construction:  (a).  Heavy  c 
tion,  the  center  sills  acting  as  the  main  carrying  member,  (b), 
Side  carrying  construction,  the  sides  of  the  car  acting  as  the 
main  carrying  members  having  their  support  at  the  bolsters, 
(e),  Underframe  construction  in  which  the  load  is  carried  by  all 
the  longitudinal  members  of  the  lower  frame.  The  super-struc- 
ture framing  may  be  of  steel  or  of  wood  re-enforced  as  per 
R.  M-  S-  Specification  Plan  No.  1.  (d).  Combination  construc- 
tion in  which  the  side  frames  carry  a  part  of  the  load,  transfer- 
ring same  to  the  center  sills  at  points  remote  from  the  center 
plate  tor  the  purpose  of  utilizing  uniform  center  sill  area. 
Steel  castings  may  be  used  as  parts  of  the  underframe  in  any 
of  the  above  types. 

Materials. — All  rolled  steel  plates  and  shapes  used  in  the  car 
framing  shall  be  made  by  the  open-hearth  process.  The  physi- 
cal and  chemical  properties  of  all  material  used  in  the  car  fram- 
mg  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  latest  standard  specifications 
of  the  American  Society  for  Tfisting-JiHatcrials,  as  follows:  The 
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standard  spcdiication  for  structural  steet  for  bridges,  for  steel 
plates,  shapes  and  bars ;  the  standard  speciRcation  for  wrought 
ircn,  for  iron  bars  and  plates;  the  standard  specifications  for  steel, 
malleable  iron  and  gray  iron  castings. 

IVorkmanship. — All  workmanship  throughout  the  car  shall  be 
first-class.  The  jointing  of  the  car  framing  shall  be  made  so  that 
the  structure  as  a  whole  shall  be  built  to  dimensions  specified, 
and  all  joints  exposed  to  the  weather  shall  be  made  tight  against 
leakage. 

Live  Loads. — The  car  body  shall  be  designed  lo  carry  the 
specified  live  load  in  addition  to  its  own  dead  weight  under  serv- 
ice conditions.  Where  no  live  load  is  spedlied  the  maximum 
capacity  of  the  car,  as  determined  by  wheel  loads,  shall  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  calculations. 

Buffing.— The  maximum  end  shock  due  to  butRng  shall  be  as- 
sumed as  a  static  load  of  400,000  lbs.  applied  horizontally  at  the 
resultant  line  of  the  forces  acting  at  the  center  Une  of  the  buf- 
fing mechanism,  and  at  the  center  line  of  draft  gear  respectively, 
and  shall  be  assumed  to  be  resisted  by  all  continuous  longitudinal 
underframe  members  below  the  floor  level,  provided  such  mem- 
bers are  suflSdently  tied  together  to  act  in  unison. 

Details. — All  connections,  except  those  specified  in  the  second 
paragraph  under  end  construction  shall  be  designed  for  the  maxi- 
mum strain  to  which  the  member  connected  shall  be  subject, 
and  secondary  stresses  in  any  members  caused  by  eccentric  lo;ids 
shall  be  properly  combined  with  the  direct  stresses  in  such  mem- 
bers. The  maximum  fiber  stress  in  any  member  subject  to  both 
direct  and  secondary  stresses  may  be  taken  at  20  per  cent,  greater 
than  ihose  given  in  the  paragraph  on  stresses,  but  the  direct 
stresses  considered  alone  must  not  exceed  the  allowable  stresses 
given  in  said  paragraph. 

The  minimum  distance  between  centers  of  rivet  holes  shall 
be  three  diameters  of  the  rivet,  and  the  minimum  distance 
between  the  center  of  the  rivet  hole  and  a  sheared  edge  shall 
be  not  less  than  one  and  one-half  times  the  diameter  of  the 
rivet.  Below  the  floor  line,  framing  connections  of  floor  beams, 
posts,  etc.,  may  be  of  rolled  steel,  pressed  plate,  or  cast  steel,  and 
above  the  floor  line  such  connections  may  also  be  of  malleable 
iron.  Connections  for  I-beams,  channels  cr  tees  may  also  be 
made  by  coping  the  flanges  and  bending  the  web  to  form  a  knee, 
and  for  angles  by  coping  one  leg  and  bending  the  other.  The 
use  of  fillers  in  the  underframe  and  superstrvieture  shall  be 
avoided  wherever  possible.  All  holes  for  rivets  or  bolts  in  the 
underframe,  superstructure  and  outside  finish  shall  be  drilled  or 
punched  and  reamed  to  siie  and  fairness.  No  drifting  of  holes 
will  be  allowed.  In  deducting  rivet  or  bolt  holes  to  obtain  the 
net  area  of  any  section,  they  shall  be  taken  at  1/16  in.  larger 
than  the  diameter  of  the  rivet  or  bolt.  The  effective  area  of  a 
rivet  shall  be  taken  as  its  area  before  driving.  All  rivets  when 
driven  must  completely  fill  the  holes  and  have  full  concentric 
heads  or  be  countersunk  when  required. 

Center  Sills.— The  center  sills  may  be  built  up  or  composed 
of  rolled  or  pressed  shapes,  either  with  or  without  cover  plates, 
and  cast  Steel  draft  sills  or  end  construction  may  be  used  in 
connection  with  any  of  the  above  types,  with  suitable  riveted 
connections  at  splices.  Built-up  center  sills  may  be  either  of 
uniform  depth  or  of  the  fish-belly  shape,  and  may  be  composed 
of  rolled  shapes,  web  plates,  flange  angles  and  cover  plates.  If 
preferred,  the  web  plates  may  be  flanged  and  angles  omitted. 
When  flange  angles  are  used  they  shall  be  connected  lo  the 
webs  with  a  suflicient  number  of  rivets  lo  transfer  the  total 
shear  at  any  point  in  a  distance  equal  to  the  depth  of  the  sill 
at  that  point.  When  cover  plates  are  used  they  must  extend  ai 
least  two  rows  of  rivets  at  each  end  beyond  their  theoretical 
length. 

Bolsters  and  Cross  Bearers.— The  body  bolsters  and  cross 
Iiearers  may  be  of  either  cast  steel  or  built-up  construction, 
wilh  ample  connections  at  the  center  and  side  sills  to  transmit 
the  calculated  vertical  shear. 

rionr  Beams. — Transverse  floor  beams  may  be  of  rolled  or 
pressed  shapes,  with  suitable  connections  at  center  and  side  sills. 


Floor  Supports. — Longitudinal  floor  supports  shall  be  su 
ported  at  each  transverse  floor  member. 

End  Sills.— The  end  sills  may  be  either  of  rolled  or.press< 
shapes,  built-up  construction  or  cast  steel,  with  ample  conne 
tions  at  center  and  side  sills.  They  must  be  designed  for  ti 
maximum  vertical  loads  to  which  they  may  be  subject  and  al 
for  the  assumed  horizontal  loads  transferred  from  the  vertical  ei 
members  as  specified  in  the  third  paragraph  under  "end   co 


SIDE    FRAME. 

General. — In  calculating  the  stresses  in  the  side  frame  its  e 
fective  depth  when  designed  as  a  truss  or  girder  may  be  tak< 
either  as  the  distance  between  centers  of  gravity  of  the  sii 
plate  and  side  sill  or  as  the  distance  between  centers  of  gravi 
of  belt  rail  and  side  sill.  At  the  side  door  openings  the  bcndii 
moment  caused  by  the  vertical  shear  at  the  door  post  shall  be  coi 
sidered  as  being  resisted  by  the  section  above  and  below  the  doi 
openings,  and  the  sum  of  the  direct  stresses  and  those  due  i 
bending  at  such  section  shall  not  exceed  the  stresses  specilie 
A  sufficient  proportion  of  any  reinforcing  members  added  1 
these  sections  shall  be  extended  far  enough  beyond  the  doc 
posts  at  each  side  so  that  their  reaction  can  be  taken  care  < 
by  the  side  frame  without  exceeding  the  limit  specified  f{ 
stresses  ' 

Posts. — The  sum  of  the  section  moduli  taken  at  any  hor 
zontal  section  between  the  floor  and  the  top  line  of  window 
of  all  posts  and  braces  on  each  side  of  car,  located  between  en 
posts,  shall  be  not  less  than  .30  multiplied  by  the  distance  in  fei 
between  the  centers  of  end  panels,  a  panel  length  being  consic 
ered  as  the  distance  between  lines  of  rivets  in  adjacent  verticj 

Sheathing.— Outside  sheathing  plates  shall  be  not  less  tha 
'A  in.  in  thickness. 

General. — The  roof  may  be  of  either  the  clear -story  o 
turtle-back  type,  depending  on  the  standard  contour  of  the  rail 
way  for  whose  service  the  cars  are  built.  In  the  clear-story  typ 
the  deck  plates  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  plate  girdei 
extending  from  upper-deck  eaves  to  deck  sill,  and  either  buil 
up  of  pressed  or  rolled  shapes  or  pressed  in  one  piece  fror 
steel  plates.  The  carlines  may  be  of  either  rolled  or  presse' 
steel  shapes,  extending  in  one  length  across  the  car  fror 
side  plate  to  side  plate,  or  may  extend  only  across  the  uppe 
deck.  In  the  latter  case  the  lower  deck  carlines  may  be  forme 
by  cantilever  extensions  of  the  side  posts  or  by  independen 
members  of  pressed  or  rolled  shapes.  In  the  turtle-back  typi 
the  carlines  may  be  of  either  pressed  or  rolled  shapes,  extendin, 
in  one  length  across  the  car  between  side  plate  and  side  plati 
or  may  consist  of  cantilever  extensions  of  the  posts. 

Carlines. — The  projected  area  of  the  portion  of  roof  in  squar 
feet  supported  by  carlines,  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  sectioi 
moduli  of  the  carlines  must  not  he  more  than  100. 

Roof  Sheets. — Roof  sheets,  if  of  steel  or  iron,  shall  be  of  ; 
minimum  thickness  of  0.05  in.,  and  either  riveted  or  welded  a 
their  edges. 

END   CONSTRUCTION. 

I'ertical  End  Members. — The  sum  of  the  section  moduli  of  al 
vertical  end  members  shall  be  not  less  than  35,  and  the  sectioi 
moduli  of  the  main  members,  either  forming  or  adjacent  to  th' 
door  posts,  shall  be  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  of  this  amount. 

The  horijontal  reactions  of  all  vertical  end  members  at  to| 
and  bottom  shall  be  calculated  from  an  assumed  external  hori 
zontal  force  applied  18  in.  above  the  floor  line,  to  all  rtrtica 
members  in  the  proportions  given  above,  such  force  being  a 
suflicient  amount  to  cause  bending  of  all  vertical  members  act 
ing  together,  and  top  and  bottom  connections  of  vertical  metn 
bers  shall  be  designed  for  these  reactions. 

Except  where  vertical  end  members  shall  bear  directly  agains 
or  be  attached  directly  to  longitudinal  members  at  either  to| 
or  bottom,  the  assumed  re.actiotisfshaH'ibe  considered  as  load: 
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tpplied  lo  whatever  construction  is  used  at  end  sill  or  end  plate, 
i.nd  both  these  last  named  members  shall  have  section  moduli, 
respectively,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  failure  horizontally  before 
that  of  the  vertical  end  members. 

End  Plate, — The  end  plate  may  be  a  rolled  or  pressed  section, 
or  of  built-up  construction,  and  shall  extend  across  the  end  of 
the  car  from  side  plate  to  side  plate,  with  ample  connections  at 
the  ends,  or  shall  be  of  other  satisfactory  construction  to  with- 
stand the  assumed  loads  given  above. 

Stresses.^AW  parts  of  the  car  framing  shall  be  so  propor- 
tioned that  the  sum  of  the  maximum  unit  stresses  to  which  any 
member  is  subject  shall  not  exceed  the  following  amounts  in 
pounds  per  square  inch,  except  as  modified  in  the  first  paragraph 
under  "details,"  the  second  and  third  paragraphs  under  "end 
construction."  These  stresses,  unless  otherwise  stated  below,  are 
for  steel  having  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  from  55,000  to 
65,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Where  other  materials  are  used, 
they  shall  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
material  used. 

The  stress  In  built-up  bolsters  shall  not  exceed  12,500  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

The  stress  in  cast  steel  for  bolsters  and  other  details  shall  not 
UCcmI  BflHO  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  stress  in  sills  and  framing  shall  nrt  eitceed  16,000  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

For  members  in  compression  the  above  stresses  shall  be  re- 
duced in  accordance  with  usual  engineering  practice. 

RivBis  (RiVBT  Steei). 

Shear,  other  Ihan  buffing 10,000  lbs.  p*r  so.  in. 

Bearing,  olhcr  than  buffing 20,000         '■ 

ShMi.Tjuffi.^  12,000         ■'         |] 

Floor, — Sub-ficor  of  postal  cars  to  be  of  iron  or  steel  plate, 
upper  or  wearing  floor  of  composition  or  of  matched  wooden 
flooring,  maple  or  yellow  pine  preferred,  with  proper  insulation. 
Composition  flooring  may  be  secured  by  corrugated,  keystone  or 
equivalent  style  of  plate  or  by  wire  fastening  which  is  anchored 
to  the  sub- floor. 

Interior  Finish.—  lnsidt,  side  and  end  linings  and  head  lining 
of  postal  cars  to  be  of  flat  or  corrugated  steel  plate,  composition 
board  or  wood,  preference  in  the  order  named,  properly  secured 
to  the  car  framing. 

/«jH/a(ioM,— Suitable  fabric  or  material  shall  be  used  as  an  in- 
sulation against  cold  or  heat  in  the  side  and  end  walls  and  roof 
of  steel  postal  cars,  securely  fastened  as  the  nature  of  the  mate- 
rial may  require  for  efficiency  and  durability. 

Doors  and  Winrfo tit.— Postal  cars  to  be  equipped  with  such 
side  doors,  end  doors  and  side  windows  as  are  shown  on  the 
Standard  plans  of  the  R.  M.  S.  department.  Doors  and  windows 
may  be  made  of  wood  or  metal  and  when  glazed  the  glass  shall 
be  double  strength.  Trimmings  and  locks  to  be  the  railway 
company's  standards.  Doors  and  windows,  including  swinging 
deck  sash,  to  have  suitable  weather  stripping. 

Lighting. — Lighting  of  postal  cars  primarily  to  be  with  elec- 
tricity or  gas  with  candles  provided  for  auxiliary  light.  Dis- 
tribution of  light  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  working  space  and  doorways.  Electric  light  installations  on 
postal  cars  shall  include  distribution,  preferably  by  condulet  sys- 
tem with  separate  circuits,  cut-outs,  and  switchboard  regulation; 
lamps  to  have  shades  of  railway  company's  standard.  The  gen- 
erator, distribution,  battery  boxes  and  their  equipment,  train 
connectors,  charging  plugs,  other  accessories,  and  all  wiring  to 
be  as  per  the  railway  company's  standard  practice.  Gas  lighting 
installations  on  postal  cars  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  railway 
company's  standard  practice. 

Healing. — Heating  of  postal  cars  primarily  to  be  with  steam, 
applied  either  as  a  vapor  system,  with  separate  regulation  for 
each  coil,  hot  water  steam  heated,  or  direa  pressure  steam,  with 
preference  in  the  order  named.  Pipes  are  to  have  suitable  pro- 
tection guards  of  wire  or  perforated  Steel.  For  postal  cars  run- 
ning into  territory  requiring  them,  an  auxiliary  coal  burning 
stove  shall  be  furnished,  complete  with  coal  box  and  firing  tools. 


smoke  jack  and  protection  guards.  The  stove  and  coal  box  to 
be  securely  fastened.  The  stove  may  be  used  to  heat  direct  or 
to  heat  the  coils  of  an  auxiliary  hot  water  system.  The  train 
pipe  steam  line  lo  be  applied  and  equipped  with  end  valves,  steam 
hose  and  couplings,  as  per  M.  C.  B.  requirements  and  the  rail- 
way company's  standards. 

Kf«  I  i/o(i  on  .—Ventilation  of  postal  cars  of  clear-story  design 
to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  swinging  deck  sash  protected 
by  screens.  Trimmings  of  swinging  deck  sash  to  be  railway  com- 
pany's standards.  Postal  cars  not  having  clear-story  roofs  are  to 
have  a  suflicient  equipment  of  self-acting  ventilators  in  the  roof. 

Vestibules. — Postal  cars  are  to  be  equipped  with  railway  com- 
pany's standard  short  vestibule. 

Couplers  and  Draft  Gears.— Iht  details  of  the  coupler  and  draft 
gear  lo  be  in  accordance  with  M.  C.  B.  and  U.  S.  safety  appli- 
ance requirements,  and  the  practice  of  the  railway  for  which  the 
cars  are  built. 

BufRng  Mechanism.— The  details  of  the  buffing  mechanism  to 
be  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  railway  for  which  the 
cars  are   built. 

Brake  and  Signal  Equipment. — Postal  cars  to  be  equipped  with 
automatic  air  brakes  and  sigrial  equipment  of  the  latest  design 
railway  company's  standard.  Hand  brakes  in  accordance  with 
U.  S.  safely  appliance  standards.  Brakes  to  be  applied  to  all 
wheels,  and  lo  be  preferably  arranged  inside  on  four-wheeled 
trucks.  The  braking  power  should  not  be  less  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  light  weight  of  the  car,  based  on  60  lbs.  air  pressure  in 
the  air  brake  cylinder.  Suitable  cord  or  attachments  shall  be  fur- 
nished for  convenient  operation  of  the  conductor's  valve  and 
train  signal  system. 

Steps,  Handholds,  Signal  Brackeis.-The  details  of  the  steps, 
handholds  and  signal  brackets  to  be  in  accordance  with  U.  S. 
safety  appliances  and  M.  C.  B.  requirements  and  the  practice 
of  the  railway  fcr  which  the  cars  are  built. 

Stanchions  and  Screens. — Permanent  stanchions  in  storage  ends 
and  at  ends  of  pouch  racks,  screen  frames,  and  screens  to  be  lo- 
cated as  per  standard  R.  M.  S.  plans. 

Safety  Bars. — Safety  bars  lo  be  applied  in  an  equivalent  man- 
ner to  that  called  for  in  R.  M.   S.  specifications,  plan  No.  I. 

Interior  Equipment. — The  following  list  of  equipment  shall  be 
arranged  as  shown  on  standard  R.  M.  S.  drawings,  the  details 
as  per  railway  company's  standards:  letter  cases,  pouch  racks, 
paper  boxes,  .distributing  table,  hinged  table,  shelf  and  letter 
drop,  general  order  case  and  tag  case,  drawers,  pouch  catcher, 
cinder  guards  and  brackets,  hopper,  wash  stand,  water  cooler, 
water  tank,  mirror,  wardrobe,  fire  buckets,  fire  extinguishers,  and 
wrecking  toe  Is. 

TRUCK. 

General, — Trucks  may  have  either  the  built-up  metal  or  cast 
steel  frames,  and  may  be  either  of  the  four-wheel  or  six-wheel 
type,  within  the  limit  of  wheel  loads  given  below.  For  cars 
equipped  with  one  cast  iron  brake  shoe  per  wheel  the  effective 
maximum  emergency  brake  shoe  pressure  must  not  exceed  18,000 
lbs.  per  shoe.  When  two  brake  shoes  per  wheel,  or  one  shoe 
per  wheel  having  a  higher  coefhcient  of  friction  than  cast  iron 
are  used,  the  wheel  loads  may  be  increased  to  the  allowable  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  M.  C.  B.  standard  rules. 

Wheel  Loads. — Maximum  weight  of  loaded  cars  must  nol  ex- 
ceed 15,000  lbs.  per  wheel  for  M.  C.  B.  standard  axle  having 
S  in.  X  9  in.  journals,  or  18,000  lbs.  per  wheel  for  M.C.  B. 
standard  axle  having  S'/i  in.  x  10  in.  journals. 

I>f/ai(j.— Wheels  shall  be  either  all-steel  or  steel-tired.  .'Ml 
other  truck  details,  including  body  and  truck  center  plates  and 
side  bearings,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  M,  C.  B.  requirements 
and  the  practice  of  the  railway  for  whose  service  the  cars  arc 
built. 

Painting. — The  painting  of  car  body  and  trucks  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  railway  company's  specifications  for  steel  cars. 

Lettering  and  Numbers. — The  lettering  and  numbers  of  postal 
cars  to  conform  to  R.  M.  S.  requiremeiitB,  attdlWff  taSlway  com- 
pany's standards. 
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President.  Chicago.  Indianapolis  &  Louisville. 

On  one  of  the  few  occasions  when  1  came  into  personal  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Harriman,  I  went  to  his  office,  by  appointment 
shortly  before  his  death,  to  ask  him  to  do  something,  and  was 
told  that  he  was  ill  in  bed,  but  would  see  me  if  1  came  uptown. 
He  was  then  living  in  a  rented  house  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue, 
one  of  those  typical  New  York  houses  of  melancholy  exterior 
and  Persian  splendor  within.  I  was  shown  up  to  a  room  on 
the  second  floor,  a  gorgeous  high  ceilinged  chamber  fretted  with 
gilding  and  heavy  with  hangings,  and  there  on  a  little  iron  camp 
bed  belween  the  windows  lay  that  redoubtable  Captain  of  Indus- 
try, it  seemed  to  me  as  I  entered  that  he  was  all  eyes  and 
spectacles.  1  thought  of  a  spider,  of  an  owl  at  night,  but  I 
soon  felt  most  of  all  the  intense  luminousness  of  his  gaie,  the 
undaunted  spirit  shining  through  and  suffusing  (he  frail  body. 
1  asked  him  what  I  came  to  ask  and  received  a  curt  refusal, 
and  rose  lo  go,  but  he  bade  me  wait  and  presently  plied  me 
with  questions  about  the  railways  in  the  southeast  1  was  as- 
tonished at  the  detail  of  his  knowledge  of  the  map,  he  seemed 
to  be  as  ready  in  his  reference  lo  junction  points  as  a  rale  clerk, 
but  seemed  also  lo  know  minutely  the  financial  structure  of  the 
various  systems,  their  physical  condition  and  the  ruling  grades 
of  their  principal  arteries  of  traffic.  He  spoke  briefly  but  elo- 
quently of  the  inevitable  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  South 
and  its  requirement  of  transportation  facilities,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  outline  a  plan,  which  he  said  he  would  some  day  a 
complish,  for  a  common  control  of  all  the  main  hues  of  railw; 
in  the  territory,  and  so  make  possible  the  pouring  of  their  a< 
cumulated  tralRc  upon  that  line  which  should  be  found  lo  be  phy 
ically  best  suited  for  development  and  efficieni  operation.  He 
swept  aside  the  difliculties  of  hostile  public  opinion  and  hobbling 
statutes  in  a  serene  confidence  that  the  end  w^s  economically 
desirable.  "They  will  come  to  understand  it,"  he  said.  I  con- 
fess that  I  gasped.  At  intervals  during  the  conversation  he 
would  turn   to   tlie   telephone   standing   on   the   table   beside   the 


bed,  s 


'in  his  hand 
The  thing  became  a  trumpet." 

Sudden  winged  words,  abrupt  but  unmistakable  in  their  com- 
mand, were  transmitted  to  his  office  to  be  distributed  over  the 
far-Hung  battle  lines  of  his  power  and  responsibility,  and  then 
in  an  instant  he  would  courteously  turn  to  renew  what  he  was 
saying  to  me. 

On  that  narrow  bed  lay  the  slender  and  physically  feeble  em- 
bodiment of  the  "Big  Business"  which  is  now  being  everywhere 
haled  before  the  bar  of  Public  Opinion. 

Because  of  the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  handled  by 
some  government  officials  and  their  magazine  allies,  it  sometimes 
seems  thai  it  is  mere  bigness  of  business  which  is  now  regarded 
as  an  offense,  and  one  is  struck  by  the  anomaly  of  this  attitude 
with  the  traditional  worship  of  mere  bigness  by  the  American 
people.  Foreign  observers  have  made  a  by-word  of  the  frequency 
of  our  proud  and  indiscriminate  boasts  of  the  size  of  things,  of 
pcpulation,  of  the  height  and  cost  of  buildings,  of  the  bulk  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  of  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered 
in  stock  yards,  of  the  miles  of  road  in  a  railway  system,  "of 
cabbages  and  kings," 

At  the  dinner  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  in  Chi- 
cago last  winter  Baron  von  Bodenhausen,  one  of  the  visiting 
German  steel  manuf.'ieturers,  told  with  gusto  of  his  bet  on  ar- 
riving at  Chicago,  with  a  colleague  who  had  never  before  been 
in  the  United  States,  that  before  they  had  reached  their  hotel 
they  would  be  told  of  at  least  two  things  which  in  Chicago  were 
the  "biggest  in  (he  world."  and  how  he  had  won  his  bet  before 
they   left   the   station.      It   is   almost   a   national  ch; 
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be  proud  of  things  because  they  are  big,  and  we  are  naturally 
astonished  by  an  attack  for  that  very  reason  on  some  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  the  man  in  the  street  has  most  loudly  acclaimed 
as  typical  American  achievements.  But  fortunately  we  have 
realized  that,  while  only  the  biggest  trusts  have  been  pilloried 
as  yet,  they  are  on  trial,  not  for  their  size,  however  that  fact 
may  be  used  lo  promote  opinion  hostile  to  them,  but  for  deeds 
and  industrial  tendencies  which  are  those  also  in  kind  of  the 
lower  middle  class  trusts  and  even  of  some  individuals.  We  are 
not  always  convinced  of  this  by  the  words  of  the  politicians, 
because,  alas,  we  are  not  always  persuaded  of  their  sincerity,  but 
our  understanding  of  the  public  opinion  which  supports  the  at- 
tack comes  out  of  the  mouths  of  Ihose  publicists  whose  impartial 
habit  of  mind,  aloofness  of  view  and  intellectual  sanity  command 
our  respect.  Among  these  stands  at  the  top  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard,  who  has  recently  illumined  our  existing  industrial 
problems  in  an  oration,  delivered  in  historic  Faneuil  Hall  on  the 
Fcurth  of  July  last,  a  sober  analytical  discussion  which  contains 
much  to  give  pause  to  the  serene  complacency  of  those  who  say 
that  the  attacks  on  big  business  are  mere  effusions  of  politicians. 
Mis  argument  is  that  the  American  people  who  declared  their 
independence  in  1776  were,  by  reason  of  Iheir  individualism, 
industrially  sounder  than  are  we  today:  "Ihey  were  by  in- 
heritance and  occupation  and  through  such  public  instruction  as 
they  received,  an  independent  people.  Every  man  owned  his 
own  means  of  production";  that  while  we  still  enjoy  the  political 
independence  they  achieved,  we  are  sunk,  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
"industrial  government"  to  which  we  are  now  subjected,  into  a 
dependence  far  more  evil  than  that  which  the  man  of  1776 
threw  off.     He  says: 

"The  huge  monopolistic  industrial  combinations,  the  combi- 
nations among  financial  institutions  which  put  great  masses  of 
capital  within  the  control  of  a  few  persons  and  the  large-scale 
retail  establishments,  in  which  captains  are  few  and  subordinates 
many,  all  (end  to  diminish  the  personal  independence  of  the 
average  man  or  woman.  The  trades  unions  take  a  strong  hand  in 
reducing  the  personal  independence  and  practical  liberty  of  the 
journeymen  in  their  respective  trades.  In  short,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  clerks,  operatives,  salesmen,  and  trades  unionists  of 
today  should  be  as  independent,  self-reliant  and  enterprising  as 
the  pioneers,  farmers,  fishermen  and  uncontrolled  mechanics  of 
1776  were." 

It  is  not  to  be  suggested  that  in  thus  preferring  the  economic 
and  industrial  condition  of  our  revolutionary  forebears,  Dr. 
Fliot  is  a  mere  laudator  leKip^ris  acti;  that  he  has  indulged  the 
predilection  of  the  elder  statesmen  for  reminiscence  of  the  "good 
old  times,"  for  he  best  of  all  knows  that  it  is  impossible  again 
to  reproduce  that  condition,  to  turn  back  the  clock  to  that  simple 
and  virile  individualism,  which  he  exalts.  The  interval  since  the 
American  Revolution  has  been  the  time  in  which,  as  the  poet 
foresaw,  "the  individual  withers,  and  the  world  is  more  and 
more."  It  is  no  longer  individuals  who  compete  in  manufacture 
and  trade,  nor  even  groups  of  individuals,  but  nations  themselves 
are  now  arrayed  in  militant  industrialism:  and  the  conditions 
affecting  the  average  man  which  such  competition  creates  are 
common  to  all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  present  day.  The 
industrial  pain  which  we  are  now  suffering  is  not  peculiar  to  us. 
but  is  a  vjcltschmCTS  which  we  share  with  all  our  national  com- 
petitors. If  it  were  not  true  that  the  development  of  our  big; 
business  had  in  the  main  been  along  the  lines  of  increased  pro- 
duction and  reduced  cost,  in  a  word,  of  efficiency,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  would  long  survive  in  the  crowded  markets  of  the  world, 
for  the  man  of  1776  with  his  individualistic  methods  could  no 
more  compete  in  modern  world  industrialism  than  could  Achilles, 
whose  loud  war  cry  and  personal  prowess  swept  to  destruc- 
tion the  champions  of  Ilium,  prevail  against  the  discipline  and 
organization  and  preparedness  of  Gen.  Oyama. 

Wc  mu5t  recognize  that  the  growth  of  our  activities  from 
small  to  large  units  has  been  attended  by  lamentable  mistakes 
and  consequent  evil,  but  if  wc  agree  th^ 
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necessary  for  efficiency,  it  would  seem  that  our  efforts  should 
be  directed  to  amelicration  of  the  conditions  which  make  for 
evil  rather  than  by  victorious  indulgence  in  that  modern  sport 
of  kings,  "trust  busting,"  whereby  the  good  is  deslroyed'with  the 
evil.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  the  present  attitude  of  the  gov- 
ernment towards  business  disturbs  those  serious  students  who 
observe  ccntemporary  economic  history.  There  was  a  time  when 
an  attorney  general  of  the  United  States  was  able  to  say,  after 
a  notable  forensic  victory,  that  "the  government  of  the  United 
Stales  will  not  run  amuck,"  but  today  we  find  not  only  that 
the  responsible  officers  of  government  are  performing  their 
sworn  duty  in  enforcing  the  Sherman  law,  as  every  sane  man 
must  respect  them  for  doing  to  the  last  extremity,  but  also,  in 
public  utterances,  are  they  advccatrng  and  defending  the  out- 
worn policy  of  the  lethal  statute.  We  are  told  with  solemn  au- 
thority that  competition  between  individual  producers  must  be 
restored  to  its  old  place  in  industrial  life,  not  merely  because 
the  law  of  1890  so  ordained,  but  because,  forsooth,  that  is  sound 
economic  policy  today.  It  is  a  sutnmons  of  the  sturdy  pre- 
Revolutionary     fishermen    and    the     farmers    from"  the   mists   of 


Competition  between  individuals  in  their  i 
indeed  necessary  because  some  competition  is  always  a  neces- 
sary element  i;f  a  sound  industrial  lif*-,  and  they  could  have 
no  other,  but  inasmuch  as  we  must  now  compete  as  a  nation 
with  other  naliuns  to  preserve  our  ejiistence.  it  seems  better  to 
concentrate  our  energies  on  the  effort  for  individual  efliciency 
than  to  waste  cvir  aggregate  strength  in  domestic  quarrels.  An 
audience  of  railway  traffic  officers  is  perhaps  best  of  all  qualified 
to  testify  to  the  folly  of  unrestricted  competition  between  in- 
dividuals or  groups  of  individuals  even  on  the  largest  scale. 
Who  here  can  "point  with  pride,"  as  the  political  platforms  say, 
to  the  competition  in  rates  which  has  made  past  railway  history 
to  scarlet;  the  recurring  incidents  of  solemn  compact  and  flagrant 
disregard  of  the  pledged  word;  the  hectic  fluctuation  of  prices 
of  necessities;  the  disturbance  of  security  values  and  of  business 
generally,  which  were  consequent  upon  rale  wars?  No  one  but 
the  gambler  benefited  by  such  evil  days,  yet  these  are  the  thint-s 
which  were  the  direct  and  notorious  consequence  of  the  kind 
of  competition  which  is  now  proposed  to  reinstate.  It  was  in- 
deed in  the  effort  to  secure  stability  of  business  against  this  cut- 
throat competition  that  many  of  the  mergers  of  railways  were 
accomplished  and  some  of  the  existing  great  systems  were  built 
up ;  yet  the  men  who  brought  this  about  never  dreamed  that 
they  were  committing  crime.  In  their  hearts  they  were  prciid 
of  what  tho"  '"^d  done,  as  men  are  apt  to  be  of  the  deeds  they 
accomplish  with  high  purpose,  but  as  the  conscious  criminal 
seldom   is. 

Whatever  may  he  the  case  of  the  manufacturer,  the  railway 
officer  is  today  fortunately  under  no  necessity  to  observe  thf- 
presidential  admonition  and  search  his  heart  for  the  motives  of 
his  business  life,  for  there  has  been  supplied  for  the  railway  ofli- 
eer  an  effective  remedy  for  the  evil  consequences  of  unrestricted 
competition,  namely;  Regulation,  and  that.  I  maintain,  is  the 
•rue  medicine  for  the  industrial  situation  generally. 

We  have  seen  in  a  few  years  the  dcvelopnienl  of  the  policy 
of  regulation  of  the  railways  to  a  remarkable  standard  of  suc- 
cess measured  by  the  results  obtained.  In  making  this  st;ite- 
ment  I  am  not  likely  to  forgtt  the  preliminary  failure  of  meth- 
ods of  regulation,  the  incompetence,  the  inefficiency,  nay,  even 
the  insincerity  of  its  administration  at  times,  and,  worst  of  all, 
the  evil  inconsistency  of  dual  regulation  by  stale  and  federal 
government  in  respect  of  the  same  subject  matter  at  the  same 
time;  but  accepting  these  hardships  in  a  large  sense  because 
of  the  end  to  be  uhimately  attained,  we  must  recognize  that 
the  incidence  of  regulation  has  already  enabled  railway  officers 
to  do  many  things,  which  in  their  hearts  they  always  wanted 
to  do,  and  to  end  some  abuses — notably  rebates  and  free  trans- 
portation— which  were  always  offensive.  Regulation  has  also 
done  much  to  secure  railway  investments  as  a  whi  le  mi  a  safer 


and  firmer  foundation  than  ever  they  were':  it  is  true  that 
fewer  "melons"  are  now  cut;  there  are  fewer  sensational  rises 
in  security  values  on  the  stock  exchange ;  there  is  less  buying 
and  selling  of  whole  railways,  and,  for  the  moment,  there  is 
even  less  construction,  but  the  railway  securities  which  have  real 
merit  are  today  tending  more  nearly  to  reach  an  equilibrium 
talue   with  an   assured   return   at   a    reasonable 


Those  who  have  been  wont  to  buy  railway  stocks  tor  the  sake 
not  of  the  income,  but  of  the  possible  profit  from  an  expected 
increment  in  market  value,  are  discontent,  and  it  is  from  Wall 
street  that  we  hear  the  most  violent  criticism  of  regulatioa  Of 
course,  there  are,  and  for  a  long  time  will  continue  to  be,  some 
railway  officers  who  oppose  regulatbn  from  habit  and  conviction. 
We  all  know  the  fine  old-fashioned  railway  officer  who  achieved 
his  promotion  and  present  dignity  in  the  rough  and  tumble 
days  and  who  continues  to  rely  upon  brute  force  in  resisting 
regulation,' because  he  only  sees  the  hardships  which  it  entails 
upcn  the  railways  and  the  inefficiency  of  those  who  administer 
the  regime.  lie  is  as  unable  to  adjust  himself  to  modern  con- 
ditions in  which  regulation  is  an  accomplished  and  accepted  fact, 
as  would  be  an  antediluvian  beast,  but  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore he  can  be  found  only  in  the  museums  beside  the  icthy- 
csaurus  and  the  diplodocus. 

In  the  paper  from  which  I  have  already  quoted,  but  with 
which  I  regret  I  cannot  altogether  agree,  Dr.  Eliot  recognizes 
what  I  here  maintain,  that  the  remedy  for  the  industrial  evil  in 
big  business  lies  in  regulation;  and,  in  his  judgment,  the  only 
alternative  is  government  ownership.  "Hence,"  he  says  "in 
a  democracy,  if  a  monopoly  be  natural  and  inevitable,  or,  in 
other  words,  indispensable  to  efficiency,  it  must  be  either  regu- 
lated or  assumed  by  government." 

With  a  conservative  government  policy  towards  business, 
big  and  little,  no  man  can  venture  to  foretell  the  industrial  fu- 
ture cf  the  United  States,  We  hear  our  political  liberty  lauded 
from  every  platform,  our  natural  resources  rehearsed  on  every 
hustings,  but  we  do  not  so  often  lake  stock  of  what  is  today  per- 
haps our  chief  economic  advantage,  namely;  that  we  have  led 
the  world  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  increased  costs.  What  has 
caused  those  increased  costs  in  another  question.  Be  it  the  in- 
creased volume  of  gold  available  for  the  arts  and  as  the  basis 
ff  circulating  currency,  or  be  it  something  else,  the  tendency 
is  apparent  in  every  commercial  community  throughout  the 
world.  In  the  United  States  every  manufacturer,  like  every 
responsible  railway  officer,  knows  that  in  the  last  ten  years  his 
ccsts  have  actually  increased  and  that  he  has  had  to  adjust  his 
business  to  new  conditions.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  that  dur- 
ing the  process  disaster  must  result,  but  with  few  exceptions  the 
adjustment  has  been  made  and  wherever  accomplished  it  is  a 
victory  "no  less  renowned  than  war,"  Our  two  principal  in- 
dustrial rivals,  England  and  Germany,  have  still  to  make  this 
adjustment.  We  have  recently  witnessed  a  bloodless  revolution 
in  England,  which  preludes  the  early  realization  of  a  just  ex- 
pectation of  British  labor  for  higher  wages,  and  keen  observers 
repi;rt  that  something  of  the  same  kind  is  pending  in  Germany. 
Think  for  a  minute  what  this  might  mean  to  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  We  are  already  paying  the  highest  wages  in 
the  world,  and  yet  today,  through' efficiency  and  low  transpor- 
tation charges,  we  are  able  to  compete  with  those  nations  in 
which  the  question  of  a  living  wage  for  labor  is  just  besinning 
to  find  effective  voice  and  a  response  from  government.  That 
their  production  costs  will  go  up  is  inevitable,  and  when  they 
do  we  should  come  into  an  era  of  national  prosperity  which 
would  be  unexampled.  The  risk  is  that  government  shall 
meanwhile  have  wiped  out  the  margin  cf  our  prospective  ad- 
vantage by  limiting  efficiency  through  fear  of  the  bogy  monopoly. 
Let  us  pray  that  statesmanship  may  sec  in  Big  Business  the 
incd  to  reap  this  rich  harvest  of  opportunity 
thrnugh  Regulation,  find  means  to  purge  it  cf  its  evils,  hut 
foster  its   stre,iglh^;|i.d(ea4.iievfy,alc 
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The  introduction  of  26  Mallet  locomotives  has  increased  the 
operating  capacity  of  a  single  track  division  on  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  40  per  cent,  without  the  construction  ot 
a  single  mile  of  new  track.  They  replaced  the  heavy  consolida- 
tion locomotives  in  slow  freight  road  service  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania division,  and  made  it  possible  to  handle  1,400  cars  in 
twenty-four  hours,  as  compared  to  1,000  cars  under  former  con- 
ditions. A  Mallet  locomotive  now  hauls  a  4,000-ton  train  over 
the  division,  a  profile  of  which  accompanies  this  article,  without 
assistance.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  grades  there  are  many 
curves,  some  as  sharp  as  8  degs.  Pusher  service  has  been  elimi- 
nated and  the  26  Mallets  are  now  able  to  handle  the  entire 
traffic,  replacing  60  consolidation  locomotives.  As  the  maximum 
train  load  has  been  increased,  the  number  of  trains  per  day  has 
been  decreased  by  ten  each  way.  The  congestion  of  traffic,  there- 
fore, has  been  relieved  and  the  amount  of  overtime  has  been 
reduced  80  per  cent.  The  Mallets  save  on  an  average  35  per 
cent,  of  the  fuel  burned  per  ton-mile,  as  compared  to  the  con- 
solidations, or,  in  other  words,  they  make  54  per  cent,  more 
ton-miles  per  ion  cf  ccal. 

The  consolidation  locomotives  which  were  replaced  weighed 
236,000  lbs.  each,  and  had  a  tractive  effort  of  45.700  lbs.  By 
using  two  of  these  engines  on  ruling  grades  it  was  possible  to 
take  a  maximum  train  of  3,500  tons  over  the  road  at  an  average 


part  of  the  division.  The  Pennsylvania  division,  however,  required 
a  wider  range  of  operating  conditions,  and  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  tests  recommended  certain  changes,  such  as  the  ap- 
plication of  a  superheater,  in  order  to  secure  greater  economy  and 
increased  capacity  at  higher  speeds.  The  locomotive  was  re- 
turned to  the  Schenectady  plant  of  the  .American  Locomotive 
Company  and  equipped  with  a  superheater,  a  Security  brick  arcb. 
and  was  otherwise  prepared  for  the  operating  conditions  under  ' 
which  it  was  to  be  used. 

A  second  series  of  tests  were  then  made  which  proved  conclu- 
sively that  highly  superheated  steam  u.sed  in  conjunction  with 
compound  cylinders  gave  greater  economy  in  operation.  As  a 
result  of  the  tests  25  additional  Mallets  were  ordered  and  have 
been  placed  in  service.  These  were  slightly  modified  from  the 
tested  locomotive,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  comparative 
table  of  dimensions  of  the   locomotives. 
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Mallet  Compound  Superheater  Locomotive;   New  York  Central  A  Hudson  River. 


speed  of  IS  to  18  miles  per  hour.  Under  these  conditions 
60  consolidation  locomotives  were  required,  of  which  31  were 
used  in  road  service  and  29  in  pusher  service.  Four  pushers  were 
stationed  at  Beaver  Dams,  N.  Y.,  one  at  Corning  Junction,  20  at 
Slokesdale  Junction,  Pa.,  2  at  Newberry  Junction  and  two  for 
helping  around  the  wye  at  Avis.  Under  these  conditions  the 
maximum  operating  capacity  of  the  single  track  was  so  nearly 
reached  that  overtime  was  excessive.  A  careful  study  of  the  situ- 
ation showed  that  the  operating  capacity  could  be  increased  only 
hy  double  tracking  the  line,  or  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
trains  by  the  use  of  heavier  motive  power  The  latter  caurse  was 
adopted  as  being  the  most  economical,  and  it  was  decided  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  a  locomotive  capable  of  handling  a  train  of  70 
1  which  the  existing  sidings  would  hold,  with- 
r  the  division  at  an  average  speed  of  from  10 
to  14  miles  per  hour.  The  Maltet  locomotive  seemed  to  offer 
the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  One  of  these  locomotives  of 
the  2-6-6-2  type  had  been  ordered  from  the  American  Locomo- 
tive Company  for  use  on  another  division,  and  it  was  decided  to 
thoroughly  test  it  out  on  the  Pennsylvania  division. 

TESTS. 

Two  separate  series  of  tests  were  made;  in  the  first  one  the 
Mallet  was  found  to  give  a  considerable  economy  in  fuel  con- 
sumption per  unit  of  work,  as  compared  with  the  consolidation 
when  operating  under  the  conditions  for  which  it  was  designed 
originally,  i.  e.,  low  speed,  heavy  freight  service  in  which  the 
maximum  draw  bar  pull  at  slow  speeds  was  used  over  the  greater 
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All  of  the  tests  were  made  under  the  personal  direction  of  thrc( 
experts,  one  each  from  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  American  Locomotive  Com- 
pany. The  consolidation  locomotives,  with  which  the  Mallet  was 
compared,  were  the  best  designs  of  that  type  ot  locomotive 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Pennsylvani 
attempt  was  made  to  compare  the  best  consolidation  locomoti 
which  might  be  built  with  the  best  MalCet,^{>H(^Ffthft,:to  com- 
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pare  the  modern  powerful  freight  locomotive  with  the  most  ap- 
proved design  of  about  five  years  ago  for  the  same  class  of 
service.  The  tests  are,  therefore,  valuable  in  that  they  indicate 
the  great  iniprovemeni  that  has  been  made  in  locomotive  design 
within  the  past  few  j'ears.  The  two  consolidation  locomotives 
did  not  differ  greatly  in  general  design,  and  were  not  equipped 
with  either  superheaters  or  brick  arches.  The  Mallet  locomo- 
tive had  approximately  40  per  cent,  more  total  weight  and  44 
per  cent,  more  weight  on  driving  wheels  than  either  of  the  con- 
solidations. The  tests  covered  a  period  of  two  and  a  half  months. 
Conduiioni : — The  final  conclusions  of  the  committee  as  to  the 
advantages  of  the  Mallet  were : 
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"Economy  in  train  operation  due  to  the  larger  output  in  ton- 
miles  per  locomotive. 

"Greater  economy  in  coal  per  unit  of  power  due  to  the  larger 
boiler  available,  and  especially  to  the  use  of  compound  cylinders 
and  superheated  steam. 

"Judging  from  the  construction  of  the  parts  of  this  locomotive 
and  its  riding  qualities,  with  the  ability  to  take  curvatures  as 
represented  on  the  division  over  which  the  tests  were  made,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  expect  any  undue  injury  to  the 
locomotive  itself  when  running  at  a  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour. 

"On  return  trips  from  Stokesdale,  a  number  of  the  runs  were 
made  at  speeds  which  would  indicate  that  30  miles  per  hour 
would  not  be  at  all  detrimental  to  the  locomotive  itself." 

"As  to  injury  to  the  track  at  speeds  of  30  miles  per  hour,  the 
weight  per  axle  for  the  Mallet  locomotive  is  very  much  below 
that  which  is  common  practice  with  passenger  locomotives, 
where  as  high  as  60,000  pounds  per  axle  is  often  employed,  and 
from  this  standpoint,  it  is  considered  that  no  undue  injury  would 
be  occasioned  to  the  track  suitable  for  consolidation  locomotives 
similar  to  the  G-  6  G..  with  a  locomotive  of  this  type," 

TEST   UATA. 

All  tests  were  made  over  the  portion  of  the  road  from  Avis 
yard,  Jersey  Shore,  to  Stokesdale  Junction,  Pa.,  a  distance  of 
63.07  miles.  The  runs  were  confined  exclusively  to  the  north- 
bound movement,  the  engines  being  turned  at  Stokesdale  Junc- 
tion and  returned  light  to  Avis.  The  descending  grade  from 
Stokesdale  to  Corning,  the  end  of  the  division,  made  a  continu- 
ance of  the  run  through  to  the  latter  point  necessary-  All  ob- 
servations were  begun  at  Torberl,  424  miles  north  of  Avis. 
This  made  it  possible  to  get  the  locomotive  in  good  running  con- 
dition, and  the  fire  built  up  ready  for  taking  observations.  From 
the  profile  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remaining  distance  of  SftSl 
miles  from  Torbert  to  Stokesdale  Junction  is  entirely  ascending 
grade,  with  the  exception  of  about  4.5  miles  of  level  track  dis- 
tributed over  six  places,  and  1.19  miles  of  descending  grade  oc- 
curring at  two  points.  As  nearly  as  possible  all  the  runs  of  the 
Mallet  in  the  second  test  were  made  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  in  the  first.  The  same  crew  operated  the  locomotive, 
and  the  weather  and  rail  conditions  were  approximately  the  same. 

The  following  data  shows  a  comparison  between  the  performance 
of  the  modified  Mallet  used  in  the  second  test  and  the  average 
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for  tlie  two  classes  of  consolidation  locomotives  previously  tested. 
The  coal  used  in  both  tests  was  good  and  of  uniform  quality. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  came  from  the  same  mines.  The 
average  of  the  samples  analyzed  showed : 

Volatile  m3tler   2S.26     ptr  cenl. 

Fixed  cirbon    64.2S     per  cenl. 

Ash    10.44     percent. 

Moisture    3-444  per  cent. 

Sulphur    1-922  per  cenl. 

B.  T.  V.  (diT  cobI) 13.802 

The  General  Performance: — The  most  important  comparison 
shown  in  Table  2  is  the  saving  of  39.6  per  cent,  in  coal  burned 
per  ton-mile  in  favor  ot  the  Mallet.  This  is  very  little  higher 
than  the  average  of  35  per  cent,  which  is  secured  in  actu:il  daily 
service.  The  significance  of  the  economy  in  fuel  per  unit  of 
work  done  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  comparison  in  Table 
3.  From  these  Bgurcs  it  will  be  seen  that  because  of  the  savini^' 
of  39.6  per  cent,  in  the  fuel  consumed  per  ton-mile,  the  Mallet 
makes  61.2  per  cent,  more  ton-miles  than  the  consolidations  on 
the  same  amount  of  coal. 

Table  3.— Cdhpautive  Peipobuanci  in  Ton-Miles  Pee  Ton  or  Coiu.  or 
Mallit  and  Consolidation  Locohotivis. 

Per  cent,  in  fBTOr 
Approximale  Ton-Miles  Per  Ton  of  Coal.  of  Mallei  as 

speefs.  2-S-O  Type.  2-6.6-2  Type,      consolidalions. 

12,5 16,219.5  26.610  63.9 

15.0 14.807.5  23.872  61.2 

17-5 23.148 

21.0 14,898  

Table  2  also  shows  that,  within  the  range  of  speeds  in  which 
it  is  operated  in  actual  service,  the  increase  in  the  norma!  theo- 
retical maximum  tractive  effort  of  the  Mallet,  as  compared  with 
the  simple  locomotives,  is  fully  realized  at  the  draw  bar.  With 
a  theoretical  tractive  effort,  4S  and  47  per  cent,  gerater,  respect- 
ively, than  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
solidation locomotives,  the  Mallet  hauled  approximately  49  per 
cent,  more  toimage  than  the  average  of  the  two  at  approximate 
speeds  of  12l^  miles  per  hour.  On  these  runs  both  consolidation 
locomotives  were  loaded  to  their  full  capacity.  At  approximate 
speeds  of  15  miles  per  hour,  the  Mallet  shows  a  still  greater 
relative  hauling  capacity.  In  this  case,  however,  it  is  possible 
that  the  consolidation  locomotives  did  not  have  the  maximum 
tonnage  they  could  handle  at  that  speed.  The  records  for  the 
lower  speed  may  consequently  be  most  conservatively  taken  as 
:  of  the  relative  hauling  capacities  of  the 


three    classes  of    locomotives  in  the    slow-speed  drag  e 

One  run  of  the  series  was  made  to  determine  t 
train  load  that  the  Mallet  locomolive  would  haul  over  the  divi- 
sion without  stalling.  The  locomotive  was  given  63  steel  cars 
and  a  caboose,  making  a  total  load  of  4,465  tons  behind  the 
tender.  This  run  demonstrated  clearly  the  advantage  of  the  re- 
serve capacity  available  with  the  system  of  compounding  used, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  secure  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  in 
power  by  the  use  of  steam  direct  from  the  boiler  in  both  the  high 
and  low  pressure  cylinders  by  the  separate  exhaust  from  the 
high  pressure  cylinders  and  the  intercepting  valve.  By  means  of 
these  special  devices,  the  l)ack  pressure  on  the  high  pressure 
cylinders  is  reduced  when  working  simple,  and  the  increased' 
power  is  secured  without  sacrilicing  the  equal  distribution  of  the 
work  between  the  two  engines.  With  this  reserve  power  to  use 
in  a  pinch  and  get  the  train  over  the  critical  points  an  otherwise 
prohibitive  train  load  was  taken  over  the  divison  wthout  stalling. 
The  hardest  portion  of  the  line  was  from  mile  posts  123  to  118, 
and  simpiing  was  resorted  to  at  a  number  of  critical  points. 
This  is  clearly  shown  on  a  portion  of  the  dynamometer  diagram, 
which  is  reproduced.  By  the  same  means  the  hard  pull  north 
of  Cedar  Run  was  successfully  accomplished.  The  total  amount 
of  the  time  during  which  the  locomotive  was  simpled  was  ap- 
proximately 8  per  cent,  of  the  time  the  throttle  was  open ;  an 
average  speed  of  10.6  miles  per  hour  was  made. 

On  many  roads  short  grades  on  a  division,  though  not  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  pusher  service,  necessitate  the  reduc- 
tion of  500  tons  or  more  in  the  maximum  train  load  which 
could  otherwise  be  taken  over  the  division.  With  the  increase 
of  20  per  cent,  in  power  actually  available  in  the  type  of  Mallet 
tested  for  such  emergencies,  these  critical  points  can  be  sur- 
mounted and  so  much  through  tonnage  gained. 

The  Boiler  Performance: — The  comparison  in  Table  4  em- 
phasi:^es  the  advantage  in  fuel  economy  of  having  a  large  boiler 
with  an  ample  margin  of  capacity  above  the  average  demands  on 
it.  At  approximately  the  same  rate  of  combustion,  the  Mallet 
gave  an  increase  in  equivalent  evaporation  per  pound  of  coal  vary- 
ing from  a  maximum  of  18.8  per  cent,  to  a  minimum  of  13.58  per 
cent.  In  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  boiler  the  Mallet  showed 
a  distinct  superiority  over  the  consolidation  locomotives,  ranging 
from  a  maximum  of  17.7  per  cent,  to  a  minimum  of   13.62  per 
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MiroxinuEe         , ' 
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■1  17.S 
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1.21.0 
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■017.5 
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Performance  of  Locomotives  as  a  Whole:— The  true  measure 
of  the  relative  econamy  in  coal  consumption  of  two  locomotives 
is  the  comparative  amount  of  dry  coal  burned  per  dynamometer 
horsepower  per  hour.  In  such  a  comparison,  local  conditions, 
such  as  proiile  and  variation  in  train  loading,  are  eliminated.  On 
this  basis.  Table  5  shows  an  econamy  in  fuel  in  favor  of  the 
Mallet,  ranging  from  a  maximum  of  39.8  per  cent.,  at  speeds  of 
12^4  miles  per  hour,  to  34.4  per  cent  at  15  miles  per  hour.  The 
comparatively  low  ligures  for  the  machine  friction  of  the  Mallet, 
which  were  verified  by  a  subsequent  test  made  by  hauling  the 
locomotive  with  an  electric  locomotive,  are  of  interest  They 
reflect  the  advantage  in  the  Mallet  type  of  construction  of  the 
reduction  in  the  unit  weight  on  the  moving  parts  and  the  shorter 
rigid  wheel  base.  In  spite  of  the  greater  number  of  journals  and 
moving  parts,  the  Mallet  showed  a  higher  machine  efficiency  than 
the  consolidation  type. 
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The  tests  clearly  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  the  Mallet  fw 
the  division  on  which  they  were  made,  and  proved  that  the  HaOd 
when  properly  designed  is  not  limited  to  slow  speed  drag  service 


Work  is  being  actively  pushed  on  the  construction  of  the  47- 
mile  line  between  Jinja,  on  Lake  Victoria  Nyama,  Africa,  lod 
Kakindu,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Kioga.  This  is  the  first  rafl- 
way  to  be  constructed  in  the  Uganda  protectorate,  as  tbe  Uganda 
Railway,  from  Mombasa,  on  the  Indian  ocean,  to  Port  Floram, 
on  Lake  Victoria  Nyania,  lies  entirely  in  the  East  Africa  pro- 
tectorate. The  Jinja- Kakindu  line  is  not  destined  to  become  tbc 
main  line  of  the  Uganda  railway  system,  its  primary  object  be^ 
ing  to  link  up  the  two  takes.  When  completed,  however,  its  in- 
fluence on  the  traffic  of  northeastern  Africa  will  be  considerabfe 
as  it  will  form  the  last  link  but  two  of  a  route  3,850  miles  loot 
between  Cairo  and  Mombasa,  made  up  of  a  scries  of  railwaji 
and  navigable  waterways-  The  two  missing  links  in  this  roott 
will  be  from  Gondokora  to  Dulile,  and  from  Wadelai  to  Fowein, 
a  total  of  170  miles. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ECONOMY  ON  RAILWAYS. 

BY  L.   C.  PWTCH,  C  E,* 
I. 

The  very  nature  of  the  transportation  industry,  by  virtue  of 
its  operations  being  scattered  over  extensive  areas,  affords  for- 
midable opportunities  of  waste  and  extravagance,  which  in  other 
branches  of  industrial  activity  may  be  more  fully  controlled  and 
regulated,  because  of  the  possibility  of  supervising  more  closely 
their  various  operations,  and  thereby  reducing  waste  and  ex- 
travagance to  a  minimum. 

Waste  in  our  national  life  has  become  a  byword  among  other 
nations.  It  is  claimed  that  the  American  people  waste  enough 
in  their  ^ood  items  to  feed  the  French  nation.  If  this  is  true 
of  this  item  of  living,  it  is  in  a  measure  true  of  other  expenditures. 
We  are  looked  upon  as  a  nation  that  is  extravagant  in  time, 
efforts,  and  even  in  the  losg  of  human  lives  in  our  disastrous 
accidents. 

Waste  is  often  the  result  of  a  superabundance  of  the  thing 
wasted.  We  have  our  years  of  plenty  and  prosperity  and  be- 
come prodigal  in  our  expenditures  of  time,  money  and  effort 
until  the  hand  of  want  is  laid  upon  us,  and  necessity  demands 
that  we  observe  the  laws  of  prudence  which  we  have  so  wan- 
tonly transgressed.  One  cannot  discount  the  future  and  cheat  the 
laws  of  economy  any  more  than  one  can  overdraw  his  account  in 
a  bank  or  transgress  the  laws  of  health  without  paying  the  pen- 
alty and  facing  the  day  of  reckoning. 

During  a  period  of  prosperity  we  go  from  one  extravagance 
to  another  until  a  point  is  reached  where  in  the  entire  fabric 
of  business  is  strained  to  the  breaking  point.  Then  a  depression 
sets  in.  The  toad  is  lightened  and  we  hasten  to  the  other  ex- 
treme and  cut  below  a  safe  minimum.  Such  is  the  history  of 
a  cycle  of  prosperity  and  depression;  and  in  fact  the  history  of 
the  action  of  men  the  world  over. 

True  economy  does  not  mean  ni^ardliness,  but  it  does  mean 
the  best  for  the  purpose  designed ;  the  best  brains  in  the  em- 
ployee, the  best  tools  in  the  shop,  the  best  equipment  and  road- 
way on  railways,  and  above  all  an  organization  which  possesses 
all  these  in  proper  proportion  and  commensurate  with  its  needs. 

It  has  been  stated  that  if  commercial  business  were  conducted 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  railway  business,  the  commercial  con- 
cerns would  go  into  bankruptcy  in  a  Short  time.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  cannot  be  admitted.  If  commercial  business  were 
conducted  along  the  lines  of  our  railway  business  by  men  without 
the  training  of  railway  men  the  result  would  doubtless  be  dis- 
astrous. In  the  railway  business,  men  are  largely  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources  and  responsibility,  and  this  begets  in  them 
self-reliance,  and  decision,  and  the  ability  to  act  quickly  and 
upon  their  own  judgment.  If  railway  men  were  situated  as  men 
in  other  industries  so  that  advice  and  guidance  could  be  secured 
in  their  every  act,  as  is  possible  in  commercial  concerns,  the 
results  secured  might  be  more  fruitful.  There  is  no  better  dis- 
ciplined army  of  men  in  any  line  of  activity  than  in  the  railway 
business  and  the  splendid  results  achieved  by  them  is  a  monument 
to  their  ability. 

There  is,  however,  opportunity  for  waste,  and  great  waste,  in 
the  railway  business,  in  almost  all  of  its  various  departments 
and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  on  all  roads.  Much  of  this  waste 
is  unavoidable  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  business. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  it  is  unnecessary  waste,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  unnecessary  waste  is  ruthless  and  inexcusable 
waste.  "Ruthless  waste  makes  woeful  want,"  is  as  true  when  ap- 
plied to  the  railway  business  as  to  our  private  affairs.  No  em- 
ployee would  tolerate  in  his  own  private  affairs  the  extravagance 
and  waste  often  witnessed  and  sometimes  practiced  in  his  own 
employment  for  the  railway  company. 

It  lies  within  the  power  of  every  employee  of  a  railway  cor- 
poration to  practice  prudent  economy,  no  matter  what  his  posi- 
tion, or  how  humble  his  sphere  may  be.    This  may  take  the  form 


of  economy  in  time,  in  the  use  of  material,  in  avoiding  possible 
loss  or  damage  to  property  and  in  countless  other  ways  that 
come  to  the  attention  of  almost  every  employee  in  his  daily  ex- 
perience. Every  employee  owes  a  duty  to  the  company  he  serves 
to  safeguard  the  interests  entrusted  to  him  and  to  regard  those 
interests  as  faithfully  and  loyally  as  though  they  were  his  own. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  railway 
industry  when  the  need  of  prudent  economy  was  as  urgent  as 
at  the  present  time.  The  revenues  and  the  operations  of  railways 
have  been  so  circumscribed  by  governmental  regulations  and  laws 
that  the  only  means  of  saving  the  roads  from  what  in  many  in- 
stances must  result  in  ultimate  receivership  is  the  enforcement  of 
strict  economy  in  order  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  obligations  and 
yield  a  fair  return  to  the  owners  of  railway  property. 

In  the  practice  of  this  economy  every  employee  has  a  part 
and  should  assist  in  every  possible  manner  for  his  own  pecuniary 
interest  if  for  no  other  purpose. 

Some  splendid  results  have  been  secured  recently  on  roads 
which  have  made  a  special  effort  along  particular  lines,  as  by 
the  introduction  of  efficiency  methods  and  the  application  of 
checks  on  certain  operations,  resulting  in  great  savings  over  the 
old  methods. 

There  ate  many  opportunities  for  economizing  in  railway 
operations,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  point  out  some  par- 
ticular items  where  appreciable  savings  may  be  effected. 

LOCOMOTIVE   IVEL. 

One  of  the  largest  single  items  of  operating  expenses  is  that 
of  fuel  for  locomotives.  The  cost  of  this  item  for  the  past  ten 
years  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  has  been  as  follows : 


Fu«l. 


SuMUAii  OF  CoiT  or  LOCOH 
Y«r.                                            Mitea. 

Cost 

Foil. 

Ten  J 


Lut  Gtc 

Locomotive  boilers  are  So  restricted  within  rigidly  defined 
limits  of  space  by  reason  of  clearance  limitations,  and  are  forced 
to  work  under  such  high  demands,  that  a  degree  of  economy 
possible  in  stationary  boiler  plants  cannot  be  attained  in  the 
locomotive  boiler.  Notwithstanding  this,  there  is  an  astonish- 
ing waste  in  the.  use  of  fuel  for  locomotives  which,  if  properly 
conserved,  will  yield  a  saving  of  large  proportions  on  American 
railways. 

The  actual  distribution  of  fuel  consumed  on  the  average  Amer- 
ican locomotive  has  been  carefully  determined  as  set  forth  in 
Bulletin  4<E  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  and  may  be  sUted 
as  follows : 


,   leakase   a 
(3)     Utilized  in  effective  work,  Bmauiitint  ti 

Total    100  per  ttnt. 

The  losses  incurred  in  the  use  of  fuel  on  railways  may  be 
classified  into  two  parts: 

First,  those  due  to  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  locomotive 
boiler  plant,  causing  thereby  certain  defects  resulting  in  in- 
complete combustion  and  lack  of  full  utilization  of  the  total 
heat  units  in  the  fuel.    Many  of  the  defects  or  deficiencies  may 
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be  overcome,  and  some  of  them  are  in  gradual  process  of  elimi- 
nalion  or  improvement. 

Second,  the  losses  due  to  carelessness  or  inefficiency  of  the 
human  element  in  tiring  fuel  on  locomotives.  Much  of  this 
loss,  if  not  all,  may  be  eliminated  by  a  process  of  education  of 
fireman  in  proper  methods  of  firing  and  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  engineer  in  so  working  the  locomotive  that  fuel  will  be 
fired  at  the  proper  time  and  the  fuel  utilization  of  heat  units 
effected  in  the  evaporation  of  water  and  the  generation  of  steam. 
The  annual  expense  for  fuel  for  locomotives  on  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  at  Ihe  present  time  is  f2O0fXOfi00  in  round 
figures.  Therefore  each  1  per  cent,  of  loss  is  equivalent  to  a 
loss  of  $2X100.000,  and  efforts  put  forth  to  remove  existing  defects 
or  the  introduction  of  improvements  which  will  eliminate  waste 
will  result  in  greater  saving  in  the  operating  expenses  of  rail- 
ways than  in  any  other  item  of  expenditure-  It  is  amazing  to 
contemplate  the  fact  that  only  45  per  cent  of  the  fuel  consumed 
is  utilized  in  the  boiler  for  effective  work,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  $200,000,000  is  annually  expended  to  produce  $90,000,000 
worth  of  effective  work,  or  an  efficiency  of  only  45  per  cent 

The  possibility  of  increasing  this  efficiency  by  a  reduction  in 
the  elements  of  waste  is  interesting,  and  presents  a  promising 
field  for  investigation  and  experimentation. 

Item  I,  Stand  by  losses  are  not  due  to  the  locomotive  itself, 
and  can  be  controlled  entirely  by  proper  regulation  in  the  round- 
house and  by  traiti  despatchers  in  handling  trains  on  the  road. 
Good  roundhouse  practice  and  systematic  ordering  of  engines  at 
proper  times  for  taking  out  trains  and  the  prompt  movement 
of  traffic  over  the  road  by  intelligent  train  despatching  will  effect 
a  large  saving  in  this  item  of  loss.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  this  item  can  be  reduced  25  per  cent.,  so  that  the  loss 
will  stand  at  IS  per  cent,  instead  of  20  per  cent.,  as  under  present 
average  practice. 

item  2. — Losses  due  to  evaporating  moisture  in  coal  are  only 
controllable  lo  the  extent  of  securing  coal  with  a  low  degree 
of  moisture,  but  as  this  is  not  always  practicable  and  fuel  hav- 
ing other  important  elements  must  be  used,  it  is  unlikely  that  this 
item  of  loss  will  be  reduced. 

Item  3. — Losses  due  to  coal  wasted  on  ground  and  stolen  may 
be  reduced  by  not  permitting  the  overloading  of  coal  on  engine 
tenders  with  resultant  waste  by  falling  off  the  engines  while 
running.  The  loss  due  to  theft  may  be  regulated  to  a  small  ex- 
tent by  proper  supervision.  This  item  as  a  whole  should  be  re- 
duced at  least  25  per  cent,  making  the  loss  stand  at  75  per  cent 
of  what  it  is  now. 

Item  4. — Loss  due  to  unconsumed  gases  escaping  through  the 
stack  is  one  that  can  be  largely  reduced  and  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  possibilities  for  increasing  the  fuel  efficiency  in  loco- 
motive boilers.  By  the  introduction  of  brick  arches,  baffles  and 
the  application  of  smoke  box  super-heaters,  reheaters  or  feed- 
water  heaters  much  of  this  loss  can  be  stopped.  Progress  along 
these  lines  is  being  made,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  It 
should  be  possible  to  reduce  this  loss  about  50  per  cent.,  so  that 
it  will  stand  at  5  per  cent,  instead  of  10  per  cent. 

Itttn  5. — Losses  due  to  unconsumed  fuel  in  cinders  and  sparks 
are  an  item  of  considerable  importance  and  can  be  largely,  if  not 
almost  entirely,  eliminated.  Increased  grate  area,  improvement 
in  flameways  by  the  application  of  brick  arches  and  other  de- 
vices, and  proper  selection  and  preparation  of  fuel  will  reduce 
these  losses  by  at  least  one-half,  or  to  5  per  cent. 

Ittm  6. — Losses  due  to  unconsumed  fuel  in  ashes  resulting 
from  fuel  dropping  through  the  grates  into  ash  pans  can  be  pre- 
vented by  a  proper  design  of  grate.  Proper  methods  of  firing  will 
also  tend  to  reduce  this  loss  at  least  one-third,  or  to  2  per  cent 
lUm  7.— Losses  due  to  radiation  and  leakage  of  steam  may  be 
reduced  by  proper  methods  of  insulation  and  attention  to  keeping 
all  valves  and  steam  connections  tight  A  reduction  of  at  least 
(inc- third,  or  to  4  per  cent  is  possible. 

Hem  8.— It  is  astonishing  that  less  than  one-half  the  heat 
value  of  fuel  is  utilized  in  effective  work  in  the  boiler,  the  rest 


being  dissipated  in  losses  due  to  various  causes  as  outlined 
above.  Not  all  of  the  value  of  fuel  that  is  utilized  effectively  in 
boilers  is  used  in  producing  tractive  power.  A  further  loss  is 
incurred  by  escaping  steam  from  safety  valves,  cylinder  cocks, 
injectors,  bell  ringers,  blowers,  oilers,  etc  These  uses  demand  a 
varying  percentage  of  the  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  fuel  consumed, 
and  while  utilized  in  work  incidental  to  the  production  of 
tractive  power;  nevertheless,  some  of  it  is  dissipated  in  losses, 
such  as  the  escaping  of  steam  through  safety  valves  and  cylinder 
cocks,  and  needless  application  of  blower,  which  altogether  niay 
represent  a  further  loss  of  at  least  5  per  cent.  There  is  not. 
therefore,  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  heat  value  of  fuel 
in  locomotives  utilized  to  produce  tractive  power  or  the  effective 
work  of  the  steam  locomotive.  This  means  that  while  the  total 
cost  of  fuel  for  locomotives  is  about  $200,000,000.  only  $8O.OO0fl00 
worth  of  effective  work  is  secured  from  this  expenditure,  and 
$120,000,000  per  annum  produces  no  effective  results.  While,  of 
course,  100  per  cent  efficiency  in  this  expenditure  is  not  and 
never  will  be  a  possibliiy,  there  is  reason  to  assume  from  the 
foregoing  analysis  that  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
losses  now  incurred  may  be  eliminated,  effecting  a  saving  of  from 
$40,000,000  to  $50,000,000  per  annum. 

The  second  element  involved  in  the  waste  of  fuel  on  loco- 
motives is  the  loss  incurred  through  the  negligence,  ignorance 
and  carelessness  of  enginemen. 

So  enormous  is  this  waste  that  in  some  instances  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  fired  on  locomotives  is  absolutely  lost 
This  fact  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  test  run  on  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Railroad  on  June  21,  1911,  a  detailed  report  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  28, 
1911,  on  account  of  its  practical  bearing  on  this  important  sub- 
ject it  may  be  of  interest  to  repeat  the  main  facts  here. 

Passenger  Train  No.  4  Buffalo — New  York  ExpVess  leav- 
ing Buffalo  at  9:58  a.  m.  with  Atlantic  type  passenger  engine 
2475  was  selected  for  the  test.  The  train  consisted  of  ten  cars. 
Two  cars  were  dropped  at  Bethlehem,  359  miles  from  Buffalo. 
one  car  was  dropped  at  Boston.  370  miles  from  Buffalo,  the  re- 
maining seven  ears  being  handled  through  to  Jersey  City.  446.6 
miles  from  Buffalo.  The  same  locomotive  with  the  same  crew 
ran  through  the  entire  distance,  an  engine  crew  being  taken  on 
at  Sayrc  to  act  as  pilot  over  the  division  east  of  Sayrc.  The 
engine  took  water  eight  times,  and  sufficient  coal  was  supplied 
at  Buffalo  to  make  the  entire  run.  The  total  amount  used  was 
30.070  lbs.,  or  practically  15  tons.  The  fire  was  not  cleaned 
or  even  raked  during  the  whole  run.  and  the  grates  were  slightly 
shaken  six  times. 

The  performance  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  coal  consumed  per 
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The  comparison  between  the  coal  consumption  on  the  test  run 
and  the  average  for  year  1910  is  as  follows : 

Coal  per  Coal  p«r  Sbo\-eli  Total 
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This  test  clearly  demonstrates  what  may  be  accomplished  with 
extraordinary  care  in  the  firing  of  locomotive  fuel,  and  shows 
a  saving  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
years'  average  record.  It  is  not  unreasonable  in  the  light  of 
this  experience  to  expect  a  saving  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  with 
ordinary  care  and  the  proper  discipline  and  method  to  check 
the  consumption  of  fuel  and  locomotive  performance.  If  this  ts 
true,  then  it  is  possible  to  reducBi  the  iSQ5tH(f' locomotive  fuel  on 
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the  railways  of  this  country  at  least  one-fourth,  or  $50,00(X001} 
per  annum. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  view  of  the  great  possibility  of 
economizing  in  railway  operation  in  the  single  item  of  locomotive 
fuel,  such  crude  methods  are  in  vogue  on  moat  railways  of 
keeping  a  check  on  fuel  consumed  and  of  working  comparisons 
between  the  actual  performance  per  unit  of  service  and  what 
should  be  a  reasonable  work  per  unit  of  service.  Many  railways 
have  equipped  coaling  slations  with  scales  to  determine  accu- 
rately by  weight  the  fuel  delivered  to  locomotives.  Careful  in- 
quiry shows  that  in  most  cases  little  or  no  actual  results  have 
been  secured  from  the  weighing  of  coal,  and  many  railway 
ofGcials  claim  that  scale  weighing  coaling  stations  are  not  a  suc- 
cess and  do  not  contribute  to  coal  economy. 

Direct  issue  is  taken  with  these  claims,  and  it  is  confidently 
asserted  that  if  all  coaling  stations  were  equipped  with  scales 
and  these  scales  kept  in  proper  order,  and  a  system  of  records 
were  established  whereby  coal  would  be  charged  to  each  loco- 
motive and  the  work  performed  recorded  so  as  to  determine 
absolutely  the  consumption  per  unit  of  service  for  each  loco- 
motive, a  check  would  be  established  by  which  men  could  be 
held  to  accountability  in  this  important  item  of  expenditure.  A 
particular  railway  which  has  determined  on  the  policy  of  weigh- 
ing accurately  all  coal  delivered  to  locomotives  and  keeping  a 
record  of  the  individual  performance  of  locomotives,  anticipates 
a  saving  of  at  least  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  fuel  per  annum 
as  a  result  of  this  system  alone. 

The  difficulty  has  been  not  that  scale  weighing  coaling  sta- 
tions are  unsuccessful,  fcut  that  they  have  not  been  systematic- 
ally and  properly  operated  in  the  past.  On  most  roads  this  is 
now  left  to  ignorant  and  incompetent  men,  and  is  not  system- 
atically and  faithfully  followed  up.  Like  so  many  things  on  a 
railway,  the  plan  is  only  one-halt  perfected  and,  of  course,  fails 
of  its  proper  accomplishment.  To  be  successful  in  this  matter, 
as  in  all  others,  there  must  be  careful  planoing,  fully  covered  by 
instructions,  and  the  instructions  must  be  obeyed,  otherwise  fail- 
There  is  great  promise  of  economy  in  fuel  for  locomotives  in 
the  use  of  mechanical  stokers.  Several  types  of  stokers  have 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  but  experience  with  them  has  been 
limited  and  many  practical  details  remain  to  be  developed  before 
their  use  can  be  made  .completely  satisfactory.  Definite  results 
have,  however,  been  secured  by  their  use,  their  advantage  being 
the  greater  uniformity  in  distribution  of  fuel  over  the  firebox 
area  and  the  admission  of  proper  quantities  of  air,  resulting  in 
more  complete  combustion  of  fuel. 

The  matter  of  expense  of  locomotive  fuel  is  so  important 
that  it  will  warrant  the  adoption  of  a  complete  and  scientific 
system  governing  fuel  selection  and  purchase  on  the  basis  of  the 
heat  value  of  fuel,  the  accurate  and  systematic  disbursement 
and  accounting  of  all  fuel  used  and  a  careful  check  on  its  con< 
sumption  by  individual  locomotive  performance  and  rigid  in- 
sistence on  the  accomplishment  of  a  predetermined  reasonable 
result  based  upon  known  and  definite  results  which  are  within 
the  realm  of  reasonable  accomplishment,  making  due  allowance 
for  varying  conditions  and  contingencies. 

This  result  can  only  be  attained  by  a  well  organized  fuel 
bureau  or  department,  which  shall  be  charged  with  producing 
actual  and  definite  results.  Any  railway  which*  will  undertake 
this  task  will  be  astonished  at  the  results  secured. 


To  meet  the  deficit  in  the  operation  of  the  Chilean  stale  rail- 
ways during  the  past  year,  the  freight,  passenger  and  baggage 
rates  were  raised  by  a  decree  of  February  9,  1911.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  this  increase  would  produce  a  revenue 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  deficit  sustained,  or  any 
probable  deficit  that  might  occur.  The  department  of  industry 
has,  therefore,  modified  the  increased  tariffs  by  reducing  the 
freight  rates  on  merchandise  30  per  cent.;  other  rates  remain- 


RAILWAY    BUSINESS   ASSOCIATION    DINNER. 

The  third  annual  dinner  of  the  Railway  Business  Association 
was  given  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  last  Wednesday 
night.  The  attendance,  which  was  over  800,  included,  besides  a 
large  number  of  railway  presidents  and  vice-presidents  and  heads 
of  railway  supply  companies,  a  representative  gathering  of  presi- 
dents of  chambers  of  commerce  and  similar  organizations,  and 
officers  of  industrial  companies  other  than  supply  companies. 

The  speakers  were  Governor  Emmett  O'Neal  of  Alabama ; 
Walker  D.  Hines,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe;  A.  C.  Rulofson,  president  of  the 
California  Home  Industrial  League,  and  M.  J.  Pettengill.  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Texas  Commercial  Secre- 
taries' Association.  President  George  A.  Post  of  the  association 
was  toastmaster. 

Among  those  present  at  the  dinner  were:  A.  A.  Allen,  of  the 
Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas ;  William  Barbour,  of  the  Linen 
Thread  Company;  F.  A.  Bedford,  of  the  Philadelphia  Traffic 
Club;  W.  G.  Besler,  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey;  O.  P.  Briggs, 
of  the  National  Foimdries  Association ;  W.  C.  Brown,  of  the  New 
York  Central;  George  F.  Brownell,  of  the  Erie;  B,  F.  Bush,  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific;  D,  D.  Caldwell,  o£  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. ;  John 
Claflin,  of  H.  B.  Claflin  Co.;  H.  B.  Clow,  of  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co. ;  H.  P.  Davidson,  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. ;  Frank  H.  Dixon, 
of  Dartmouth  College;  Niewman  Erb;  S.  M.  Felton,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Great  Western;  W.  W.  Finley,  of  the  Southern  Railway; 
W.  A.  Gardner,  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western;  John  M. 
Glenn,  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association ;  Frank  Hedley, 
of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit;  Francis  L.  Hinne;  J.  H. 
Hustis,  of  the  Boston  &  Albany;  E.  T.  Jeffery,  of  the  Denver  & 
Rio  Grande;  L.  E.  Johnson,  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western;  George 
Kittredge,  of  the  New  York  Central;  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  of 
the  Harriman  Lines;  E.  T.  Lamb,  of  the  Norfolk  Southern; 
L.  F.  Loree,  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson ;  Wiliam  G.  McAdoo,  of 
the  Hudson  &  Manhattan ;  C.  C.  McCain,  of  the  Trunk  Line 
Association;  S.  S.  McClure;  Logan  McPherson,  of  the  Bureau 
of  Railway  Economics;  Norman  E.  Mack;  W.  F.  Mahl,  of  the 
Harriman  Lines;  F.  O.  Melcher,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific;  H.  U.  Mudge,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific; 
W.  T.  Noonan,  of  the  BuRfalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg^ ;  George 
T.  Oliver;  W.  L.  Park,  of  the  Illinois  Central;  E.  Pennington, 
of  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste,  Marie;  Ralph  Peters, 
of  the  Long  Island;  Ira  Place,  of  the  New  York  Central;  Sereno 
S.  Pratt,  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  W.  L.  Ross, 
of  the  Chicago  &  Alton;  C.  E.  Schaff,  of  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigan  Southern;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  of  Kubn,  Loeb  &  Co.; 
J.  M.  Schoonmaker ;  C.  M.  Schwab,  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany; Isaac  N.  Seligman;  Senator  John  C.  Spooner;  A,  E.  Still- 
well,  of  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient ;  E.  T.  Stolesbury,  of 
Drexel  &  Co. ;  Isidor  Straus ;  J.  C.  Stuart,  of  the  Erie ;  J.  B. 
Thayer,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  A.  P.  Thorn,  of  the  South- 
em  Railway;  William  H-  Truesdale,  of  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western;  Frank  Trumbull,  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio; 
Roberts  Walker,  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific;  George 
Westinghouse;  Daniel  Willard,  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  W.  R. 
WillcDX,  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission ;  W.  H. 
Williams,  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  Edwin  W.  Winter. 

Abstracts  of  the  addresses  of  Governor  O'Neal  and  of  Mr. 
Hines  follow : 

GOVERNOa  O'nEAl's  ADEVtESS, 

The  law-making  power  should  approach  railway  questions  in 
no  spirit  of  passion  or  prejudice,  but  with  a  mind  free  from  bias 
or  bitterness,  seeking  only  to  reach  just  and  conservative  con- 
clusions in  the  important  problems  involved,  and  while  fixing 
rates  and  other  incidentals  of  public  service  to  avoid  carefully 
any  crippling  of  these  enterprises  or  any  impairment  of  their 
ability  to  maintain  a  proper  equipment  for  the  public  service  and 
earn  a  fair  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

Like  the  powerful  barons  of  the  feudal  ages  some  of  the  great 
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railway  systems  in  former  years  fancied  tbemselves  grown  equal 
to  the  sovereign  power.  These  great  interests  became  aggressive 
in  their  exactions,  generating  that  public  hostility  which  later 
flowered  into  laws  that  were  perhaps  in  some  instances  unduly 
burdensome.  The  enforcement  of  these  laws  was  responsible 
for  an  opposition  to  all  the  laws  and  the  development  of  that 
new  doctrine  which  denies  the  right  of  a  state  government  to 
impose  upon  an  interstate  road  any  regulation  of  even  its  intra- 
state traffic.  To  deny  to  a  state  the  right  to  regulate  rates  on 
intrastate  shipments  would  be  to  enthrone  the  railway  above 
the  state  or  any  other  power,  expose  its  citizens  to  an  unre- 
strained and  unlimited  taxation  for  private  gain  and  involve  the 
destruction  of  sovereignty.  Looking  broadly  to  the  general  in- 
terests of  society  it  would  be  better  even  for  the  railways  to 
have  unjust  laws  if  there  were  no  other  alternative  than  to 
have  the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  its  internal  affairs  in  this 
regard  impaired  or  utterly  destroyed.  If  the  right  to  regulate 
intrastate  rates  reasonably  does  not  reside  in  the  state  it  resides 
nowhere. 

Confiscatory  rates  made  by  a  state  are  as  bad  as  predatory 
rates  made  by  railways.  Under  neither  can  there  be  that  equa1it>' 
of  opportunity  which  all  our  institutions  try  to  preserve.  I 
fee!  gratified  that  ray  own  state,  lately  the  theater  of  a  dcspsrate 
political  struggle  between  the  people  and  the  railways,  has 
through  its  dominant  political  party  made  a  declaration  of  policy 
on  which  both  the  people  and  the  railways  can  with  justice  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other  stand  : 

"We  favor  legislation  which  will  safeguard  the  rights  of  the 
public  as  against  such  corporations,  but  condemn  any  legislative 
attempts  to  cripple  such  corporations  by  enactments  which  are 
harsh,  retaliatory  or  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  hostility." 

That  same  spirit  of  hostility  was  manifested  in  Alabama  when 
a  law  was  enacted  which  denied  railway  corporations  under  the 
threat  of  forfeiture  of  their  charters  the  right  to  appeal  from  the 
state  to  the  federal  courts.  I  denounced  such  a  law  then  as 
unconstitutional  because  it  denied  to  foreign  railway  corporations 
engaged  in  business  in  Alabama  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
— a  position  which  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  court  of  last  resort  and  which  law  during  my  administra- 
tion was  stricken  from  our  statute  books. 

I  am  gratified  to  know  that  rebates  have  almost  entirely  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  the  discrimination  which  has  heretofore  largely 
been  responsible  for  the  hostile  feeling  that  may  once  have 
existed  has  been  to  a  great  extent  eliminated.  There  is  no  hos- 
tility on  the  part  of  the  people  of  my  section  to  railway  cor- 
porations. 

We  recognize  that  in  an  undertaking  so  hazardous  as  the 
construction  and  operation  of  railways  investments  in  these  enter- 
prises will  cease  if  these  corporations  are  restricted  in  their 
earnings  to  the  limit  of  legal  interest,  and  that  a  policy  which 
would  discourage  railway  building  would  not  only  be  unwise  but 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  section. 

We  fully  recogniie  the  marvelous  work  which  the  railways 
have  done  towards  the  development  of  the  industrial  interests 
of  the  country.  We  recognize  that  the  presidents  of  the  great 
transportation  corporations  and  the  railway  map  makers  of  the 
country  have  shown  marvelous  skill  and  genius.  If  mistakes 
have  been  made  they  were  due  to  the  folly  of  the  state  and  nation 
in  sitting  with  folded  hands  and  not  sooner  exercising  the  power 
vested  in  them  to  protect  the  public.  In  insisting  upon  the  sov- 
ereign power  of  the  state  to  regulate  intrastate  rates  we  are 
not  seeking  to  restrict  the  operation  of  railways,  impede  or  check 
their  growth  or  prevent  fair  and  even  liberal  returns  on  their 
property. 

MR.  hikes'  address. 

The  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  the  government  more  than 
ever  before  and  are  steadily  getting  more  completely  into  that 

The  rates  which  railway  companies  can  charge  are  almost 
wholly  controlled  by  the  governments,  federal  and  state.    As  a 


practical  matter  interstate  rates  cannot  be  increased  without  the 
consent  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and,  generally 
speaking,  must  be  reduced  whenever  the  commission  sasrs  so. 
There  are  commissions  in  about  forty  of  the  states,  some  with 
complete  power  and  some  with  partial  power  to  control  intra- 
state rates.  Almost  always,  when  any  (Msmmission,  federal  or 
state,  proposed  to  reform  any  rate  adjustment  the  reform  is 
accomplished  by  reducing  rates,  and  not  by  increasing  them.  A 
commission  almost  never  sanctions  any  increase  in  a  rate,  and  it 
is  an  almost  everyday  event  for  commissions  to  make  orders 
necessitating  rate  reductions. 

The  operating  expenses  of  the  railways  are  being  steadily  in- 
creased through  governmental  action,  for  example,  by  reducing 
the  hours  of  service  of  railway  employees,  increasing  the  size  of 
the  crews  required  to  operate  trains,  increasing  the  liabilities  of 
injuries  to  employees,  and  prescribing  the  compensation  to  be 
paid  to  injured  employees.  There  is  a  marked  tendency  toward 
increase  of  legislation  of  this  character.  All  such  legislatioii 
tends  to  compel  the  payment  of  more  money  for  the  same  service 
at  the  very  time  that  the  rates  received  for  such  service  tend  to 
be  reduced  by  government  action. 

Moreover,  the  laws  are  requiring  increased  capital  expenditure* 
for  more  expensive  cars,  for  more  expensive  stations,  and  for 
greatly  increased  expense  with  a  view  to  promoting  the  public 
safety.  Likewise,  there  is  constant  pressure  of  municipalities  and 
of  local  public  sentiment  compelling  railways  to  make  enormOM 
additions  to  their  investments  in  the  way  of  elevating  tracks, 
abolishing  grade  crossings,  providing  more  handsome  stations  and 
more  comfortable  service,  all  of  which  increases  the  investment 
without  increasing  the  ability  to  pay  a  return  upon  it. 

I  am  not  criticizing  these  conditions.  I  am  merely  stating  the 
facts.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  governmental  activities 
have  converged  to  a  place  where  very  grave  responsibility  rests 
upon  the  governments,  both  federal  and  state.  The  upper  and 
nether  millstones  are  getting  very  close  together.  It  is  a  grave 
duty  of  the  government  to  prevent  their  coming  any  closer,  and 
it  is  your  duty  and  your  interest  to  impress  that  fact  upon  those 
who  make  and  enforce  the  laws. 

I  should  say  that  pre-eminently  it  is  your  opportunity  and 
your  duty  to  urge  upon  the  public  officers  of  the  country  a  sense 
of  responsibility  for  the  general  situation.  Too  often  one  officer 
advocates  a  single  policy  which  may  reduce  rates,  or  increase 
operating  expenses  and  rates,  and  close  their  eyes  absolutely  to 
every  other  aspect,  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  situation  has 
now  reached  a  point  where  nothing  can  be  done  on  any  aspect 
of  the  question  which  does  not  affect  the  general  situation  as  a 
whole.  And  further,  on  that  point,  one  of  the  most  effective 
ways  to  inculcate  this  sense  of  responsibility  is  to  encourage  the 
placing  in  a  single  tribunal  of  the  various  powers  on  this  subject 
So  long  as  a  commission  may  reduce  rates,  and  has  to  give  no 
thought  to  the  question  of  operating  expense,  or  capital  invest- 
ment, it  is  not  likely  to  have  a  very  lively  sense  of  responsibility 
for  providing  the  means  for  paying  the  operating  expenses  and 
for  creating  the  additional  capital.  So  long  as  legislators,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  direct  their  attention  exclusively  to  requiring 
increased  operating  expenses  and  increased  capital  investments, 
paying  no  attention  to  rates,  saying  that  the  commission  will 
take  care  of  that,  there  again  we  have  a  condition  whete  a  com- 
prehensive and  direct  sense  of  responsibility  is  lacking.  Since  it 
has  become  the  general  practice  in  this  country  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissions,  who  are  supposed  to  be  thorougfily 
advised  in  the  premises,  the  questions  of  railway  revenue,  and  the 
rates  the  railway  companies  may  charge,  certainly  it  is  wise  for 
you  gentlemen  to  encourage  all  public  officers  to  adopt  the  policy 
that  legislation  restricting  railway  net  earnings,  through  increased 
operating  expenses,  or  through  increasing  the  capital  invested, 
ought  not  to  be  had  except  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
commission,  which  presumably  knows  more  about  it  than  the 
legislature.  ■ 

I  believe  that  governmental  agencies  arei  tf^^^itt^   and 
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more  to  appreciate  this  grave  responsibility,  and  I  believe  that 
there  is  gradually  developing  an  appreciation  of  the  central 
proposition  that  railway  companies  cannot  properly  perform 
their  public  service  and  raise  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  new 
money  required  to  improve  that  service  unless  the  margin  be- 
tween receipts  and  expenses  is  sufficient  to  pay  an  attractive 
return  upon  the  existing  investment  and  in  addition  to  provide 
a  substantial  surplus  to  sustain  the  credit  of  the  companies. 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  render  any  greater  assistance  in  the 
promotion  of  the  public  welfare  than  to  stimulate  in  every  public 
officer  a  clear  appreciation  that  railway  legislation  has  reached 
the  point  where  the  government  has  become  in  a  very  large 
measure  responsible  for  tlie  adequacy  of  railway  service,  and 
must  live  up  to  that  responsibility  in  order  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote  the  transportation  service. 

BUSINESS   MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCUTIOH. 

The  annual  business  of  the  association  was  held  earlier  in  the 
day,  meeting  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  November  22. 
The  report  of  the  executive  committee  said,  in  part: 

The  Railway  Business  Association  has  no  part  in  party 
politics.  The  ideal  condition  as  we  view  it  would  be  for  all 
parties  everywhere  and  always  to  declare  so  boldly  for 
adequate  railway  earnings  that  the  question  would  never 
be  an  issue  between  them.  To  that  end  we  should  exert  our 
energy  and  influence  and  by  directing  our  argument  to  all 
the  parties  alike  we  can,  while  retaining  our  independence, 
press  our  propaganda  with  the  makers  of  platforms. 

The  part  taken  by  the  railway  supply  manufacturers  [in 
promoting  better  relations  between  the  railways  and  the 
public]  has  been  accomplished  by  reasoning  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  securing  their  organized  co-operation.  That  way 
lies  future  achievement.  To  business  bodies  let  us  appeal. 
We  may  now  count  on  a  quick  and  sure  response  from  business 
men.    They  now  have  problems  of  regulation. 

Through  the  first  two  years  of  our  existence  as  an  organ- 
ization, we  frequently  found  it  desirable  to  make  public  ap- 
pearances in  the  discussion  of  particular  situations.  During 
1911,  in  the  absence  of  occasions  for  that  type  of  activity, 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  a  kind  of  effort  more  funda- 
mental and  of  greater  permanent  value.  That  work  is  the 
thorough  study  from  time  to  time  of  some  specific  phase  of 
public  relations,  resulting  in  the  publication  of  a  piece  of 
vital,  fresh  information,  illustrating  our  policy  of  conciliation, 
and  disseminated  in  the  form  of  a  bulletin.     .     .     . 

The  committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  made  recommenda- 
tions, which  were  unanimously  adopted,  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  activities  of  the  association  by  taking  part  In  discus- 
sions on  subjects  other  than  regulation.  The  constitution 
was  amended  to  make  this  possible  and  also  to  facilitate 
further  amendments.  The  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  showed  an  increase  in  revenue  of  $5,000  over  last 
year  and  a  decrease  in  expenditures  of  $8,000  from  last  year, 
largely  due  to  diminished  activities  in  matters  of  legislation. 
The  cash  balance  of  the  association  increased  $9,000  during 
the  year.  An  index  of  the  growth  of  the  association  is  that 
at  the  dinner  three  years  ago  there  .were  250  places  and  at 
the  dinner  on  November  22,  1911,  there  were  829  places. 
Officers  were  elected  as  follows  for  the  ensuing  year:  Presi- 
dent, George  A.  Post,  Standard  Coupler  Company,  New 
York;  vice-presidents,  H.  H.  Westinghouse,  Westinghouse 
Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  W.  H.  Marshall, 
American  Locomotive  Company,  New  York;  A.  H.  Mulliken, 
Pettibone,  Mulliken  &  Company,  Chicago;  A.  M.  Kittredge, 
Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio;  O.  H.  Cutler, 
American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Company,  Mahwah,  N.  J.; 
W.  E.  Clow,  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons,  Chicago,  and  George  W. 
Simmons,  Simmons  Hardware  Company,  SL  Ixiuis,  Mo. ;  sec- 
retary, P.  W.  Noxon ;  treasurer,  C.  A.  Moore,  Manning,  Maxwell 
&  Moore,  New  York;  and  assistant  treasurer,  M.  S.  Clayton, 
Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore. 


SOUTH   MANCHURIA  RAILWAY.* 

In  August,  1905,  the  Japanese  government  acquired,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  main  railway 
line  from  Changchun,  Manchuria,  to  Port  Arthur,  together 
with  the  branch  lines  and  other  properties.  The  South  Man- 
churia Railway  Company  was  formed  to  take  over  these  lines 
and  properties  from  the  government  The  authorized  capital 
of  this  company  is  $100,000,000.  The  Japanese  government  owns 
half  of  the  total  authorized  capital,  which  is  its  share  for 
handing  over  to  the  company  the  complete  railway  lines  in 
Manchuria  with  the  properties  belonging  to  them  and  the  coal 
mines  of  Fushun  and  Yentai,  with  a  total  assessed  valuation  of 
$SOflOO,000.  The  other  $50,000,000  capiulization  was  made 
available  by  subscription  to  Japanese  and  Chinese  subjects 
only.  The  shareholders  are  guaranteed  a  dividend  of  6  per 
cent,  a  year  by  the  Japanese  government  The  first  issue  of 
shares  was  limited  to  $10,000,000,  of  which  only  $1,000,000  was 
fully  paid  for.  There  remains,  therefore,  $40,000,000  stock  not 
yet  issued  and  $9,000,000  subscribed  to  but  not  yet  fully  paid 
for.  Both  the  president  and  the  vice-president  of  the  company 
are  appointed  by  the  government,  as  are  the  directors,  who, 
however,  must  own   at  least  50  shares  of  the  company's  stock. 

On  April  1,  1907,  the  company  took  possession  of  and  com- 
menced operations  on  the  following  lines,  which  constitute  the 
investment  of  the  government ;  The  main  line  between  Dairen 
and  Changchun,  ASJyi  miles;  the  line  from  Nankuanling  to 
Port  Arthur,  39  miles;  Tashibchiao  to  Yinghou,  13  miles;  the 
Yentai  branch  line,  9ji  miles;  the  line  from  Suchiatun  to 
Fushun,  39  miles;  and  the  Antung-Mukden  line,  189  miles. 
With  the  object  of  raising  the  funds  required  for  the  re- 
construction of  these  lines,  as  well  as  for  subsidiary  under- 
takings, the  company  has  up  to  the  present  issued  in  London 
three  separate  issues  of  5-per  cent  debentures  amounting  in 
all  to  $40,000,000,  both  capital  and  interest  being  guaranteed 
by  the  Japanese  government. 

The  gage  of  the  railways,  when  acquired  from  the  govern- 
ment, was  3  ft  6  in.,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Antung- 
Mukden  line,  which  was  only  2  ft.  6  in.  The  company  im- 
mediately commenced  to  change  the  gage  to  the  standard  of 
4  ft  Syi  in.  on  all  lines,  except  the  Antung-Mukden  line,  and 
completed  the  work  without  interruption  to  traffic.  The  track 
between  Dairen  and  Suchiatun,  a  distance  of  238^  miles,  was 
doubled.  Traffic  on  the  standard  gage  was  opened  on  the 
Port  Arthur  line  in  November,  1907,  and  on  the  entire  main 
line  in  June,  1908.  In  spite  of  many  adverse  circumstances 
and  difficulties  due  to  the  war,  the  engineers  had  succeeded  in 
widening  the  gage  on  more  than  500  miles  of  railway  in  one 
year. 

In  order  to  improve  the  through  traffic  between  Europe  and 
the  Far  East,  the  company  inapgurated  in  October,  1908,  an 
express  service  between  Dairen  and  Changchun,  consisting  of 
Pullman  sleeping  and  dining  ears  of  the  latest  type.  The  ex- 
press trains  run  three  times  a  week  and  connect  Changchun 
with  the  Siberian  trains  of  the  International  Sleeping  Car  & 
Express  Train  Company  and  the  Russian  State  Express.  At 
Dairen  the  expresses  connect  with  the  steamship  service  oper- 
ated by  the  company  between  that  city  and  Shanghai  twice  a 
week.  An  agreement  has  been  made  with  the  Japanese  gov- 
ernment railways,  the  Osaka  Mercantile  Steamship  Company 
and  the  Japan  Mail  Steamship  Company  regarding  through 
transportation  of  cargo.  This  was  put  into  effect  January  1, 
1911,  simultaneously  with  the  through  freight  traffic  between 
Shanghai  and  the  principal  stations  on  the  South  Manchuria 
Railway.  By  virtue  of  these  arrangements  exceptional  facilities 
are  now  obtained  in  through  cargo  transportation,  at  this  com- 
pany's principal  stations,  to  many  ports  in  the  East,  as  well 
as  in  Europe.  Australia  and  America. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Antung-Mukden  line  to  standard 
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sage  was  begun  in  August,  1909,  and  35  miles  were  opened  to 
traffic  on  November  3  of  the  same  year.  On  November  3, 
1910,  the  line  was  opened  from  Antung  to  Chikuanshan.  In 
regard  to  the  remaining  section  from  Penhsihu  to  Chikuan- 
shan, 73  miles,  in  spite  of  the  great  engineering  difficuliies  that 
are  constantly  being  met  with,  it  is  expected  that  the  work  will 
be  completed  by  March,  1912.  The  Yingkon  branch,  which 
formerly  had  its  terminus  at  Niuchiatun,  has  been  extended  as 
far  as  the  new  Japanese  town  of  Yingkon,  where  a  new  station 
was  built  and  opened  to  passenger  traffic  in  November,  1909, 
and  where  the  old  station  is  being  used  as  a  freight  office. 
The  reconstruction  of  the  Venti  branch  line,  which  became 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  increased  output  of  the  Yenli 
coal  mines,  was  also  completed,  and  on  March  1,  1910,  freight 
trains  began  to  run  between  Liaoyang  and  the  mines. 

The  reconstruction  of  all  the  railways  compelled  the  com- 
pany to  dispense  with  the  narrow  gage  rolling  stock,  which  was 
therefore  sent  to  Japan  in  1908.  This  equipment  included  217 
locomotives,  3.727  freight  cars  and  157  passenger  cars.  The 
rolling  stock  in  use  in  June,  1910,  included  298  locomotives, 
2,965   freight  cars  and   179  passenger  cars. 

Originally  a  central  railway  work  shop  had  been  erected  in 
Dairen  for  constructing,  repairing  and  rebuilding  rolling  stock, 
not  only  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  company,  but  also 
those  from  outside.  Besides  this  central  work  shop  other 
smaller  ones  were  built  which,  however,  were  found  incapable 
of  meeting  the  demand.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  build  a 
fully  equipped  shop  at  Shahokou,  near  Dairen,  which  is  now 
nearly  completed.  This  shop  will  have  a  capacity  of  repairing 
20  locomotives  and  46  freight  cars  at  the  same  time.  The 
company  also  intends  to  improve  the  other  shops. 

The  passenger  traffic  has  increased  from  1,512,231  passengers 
in  1907  to  2,179,062  passengers  in  1909.  The  freight  traffic  has 
increased  from  1,486,434  tons  in  1907  to  3,568,527  tons  in  1909. 
In  1907  the  gross  earnings  were  $4,884,444,  and  the  expenditures 
were  $3,050,807,  and  in  1909  the  gross  earnings  were  $7,508,099 
and  the  expenditures  were  $2,909,167. 

The  company  instituted  a  regular  steamship  service  between 
Dairen  and  Shanghai  by  chartering  a  steamer.  This  service 
was  opened  August  10,  1908,  and  connects  with  the  shortest 
and  quickest  route  from  Europe  to  Shanghai.  It  is  important 
for  passenger  and  freight  traffic,  as  well  as  for  mails.  In  May, 
1909,  a  second  steamer  was  chartered  so  that  now  there  is  a 
semi-weekly  service  between  Dairen  and  Shanghai. 

The  Fushun  coal  mines  are  about  22  miles  east  of  Mukden. 
It  is  estimated  that  they  contain  800,000,000  tons  of  coal,  and 
the  daily  output  has  recently  been  increased  to  3/)00  tons.  In 
order  to  meet  the  demand  for  gas  the  company  has  established 
works  at  Dairen  with  a  productive  power  of  280,000  cu.  ft. 
The  company  has  also  been  very  active  in  building  new  towns 
and  improving  old  ones.  Parks  have  been  created  in  Dairen 
and  three  other  important  places;  agricultural  experimental 
stations  have  been  established,  as  well  as  markets,  cemeteries 
and  other  improvements.  The  total  area  of  land  belonging  to 
the  railway  amounts  to  46fl00  acres,  all  of  which  is  offered  for 
lease  with  the  houses  erected  upon  it,  with  the  exception  of 
those  parts  occupied  by  the  military  and  civil  departments  of 
the  government.  Hospitals  have  been  established  at  all  the 
most  important  points,  where  treatment  is  extended  not  only 
to  officers  and  employees,  but  also  to  all  residents.  Schools 
have  been  established  by  the  company  along  its  lines,  and 
in  September,  1910,  the  total  school  attendance  was  1,380. 


On  the  Amur  Railway,  Siberia,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  earth- 
work is  done.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  dwellings  have  been 
erected  and  all  the  bridges  have  been  completed.  On  the  Central 
Amur  Railway  the  preparatory  work  is  finished.  There  are  no 
contractors  and  all  the  work  is  being  done  by  the  government, 
largely  by  convicts.  Dwellings  with  baths,  restaurants,  etc., 
have  been  built.  The  workmen  are  paid  $21.25  to  $31.84  a 
month  ;  and  quarrymen  $2.65  a  day. 


RAILWAY    SHARE    CAPITAL. 


Profcuor  of  Econo 
The  capital  stock  of  a  railway,  in  coiltra  distinct  ion  to  its  bond 
issues  which  stand  for  indebtedness,  represents  ownership  and 
responsibility  for  management.  This  capital  is  divided  i 
shares,  usually  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each.  Theoretically  thii 
par  value  is  presumed  to  represent  an  actual  investment  of  fundi 
in  the  enterprise;  and  the  total  capital  stock,  together  with 
the  bonds,  is  supposed  to  equal  the  aggregate  assets  of  the  com- 
pany. But  in  practice  there'  is  no  such  relation  at  all;  as  the 
wide  range  of  market  quotations  for  stocks  above  and  below  par 
readily  proves.  The  stock  may,  in  fact,  have  had  no  value  it 
all  at  the  outset  save  for  purposes  of  management  and  control 
Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  this  par  value,  stated  upon  the 
face  of  each  certificate,  serves  two  very  important  purposes.  !t 
defines  the  basis  upon  which  earnings  are  distributed  in  tfa« 
form  of  dividends;  thus  enabling  the  public  to  measure  tbt 
relative  profitableness  of  operation.  And  in  the  second  place 
it  roughly  defines  the  liability  of  each  shareholder  in  case  of 
failure  or  fraud.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  ihe  corporate  form  of 
organisation  that  this  liability  shall  be  limited  to  the  amoant 
of  the  investment.  Each  holder  of  a  share  stands  to  lose  its 
cost  to  himself;  but  he  cannot  be  called  upon  further  to  satis^ 
the  claims  of  creditors,  as  might  the  partner  in  a  business  con- 
cern. This  is  the  principle  of  "limited  liability,"  which  on  i 
large  scale  has  made  possible  the  co-operation  of  many  scattered 
investors   in  complicated   enterprises. 

The  stated  par  value  of  each  unit  of  share  capital,  then.  iu[>- 
posedly  represents  an  amount  actually  invested  in  the  enter- 
prise. This  supposition  may  assume  concrete  form  in  the  cue 
of  shares,  which  at  issue  were  only  in  part  paid  up  ;  vvhicfa  were. 
in  other  words,  emitted  without  a  corresponding  enhancement 
of  the  company's  assets-  These  assets  are  the  sole  security  of 
creditors,  primarily  bond  holders.  And  unless  these  assets  »t 
least  equal  the  face  of  the  indebtedness,  the  bond  holders  are 
bound  to  suffer.  From  this  circumstance  flows  the  long  stand- 
ing rule  in  Massachusetts  and  other  states,  prohibiting  any  issu- 
ance of  evidences  of  indebtedness  greater  than  the  amount  of 
capital  slock.  But  the  principle  that  the  capital  stock  is  a  trust 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  creditors  may  go  even  farther  than  this. 
If  the  full  face  value  of  shares  was  not  paid  up,  as  it  was  as- 
serted to  be, — that  is  to  say,  if  the  assets  do  not  equal  the  capital 
stock, — the  shareholder  may  be  called  upon  to  make  up  the  un- 
paid balance.  The  necessity  of  this  important  rule  in  excep- 
tional cases  may  be  shown  by  a  concrete  example. 

About    1888   one    Harper    owned    a    narrow    gage    railway   in 
Ohio,  about  20  miles  long.    This  had  never  even  earned  operat- 
ing expenses,  and  was  acquired  practically  for  Ihe  value  of  scr^ 
iron.     It  was  subsequently  described  as  badly  built,   with  heavy 
grades,  narrow  cuts  and  fills,  only  temporary   bridges   and  very 
light  rails-     Harper  proceeded  to  organize  the  Cincinnati,  Colum-    ■ 
bus  &  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  Company,  capitalized  for  $600,000 
in  stock  and  $1,200,000  in  bonds.     He  personally   subscribed  for 
2,500  of  the  6,000  shares,  no  cash,  however,  being  paid  in.    To    i 
this   company   he   delivered   his   narrow   gage   road    in   exchange     | 
for  the  bulk  of  its  securities,  and  then  turned  over  part  of  the    i 
bonds  thus  received  to  various  contractors  for  extending  the  line   ■( 
to  larger  towns  at  each  end,  and  for  making  it  a  standard  gage    | 
road.        How    thoroughly    this    was    done    appears    in    evidence,     | 
among  other  things,  to  the  effect  that  the  new  rails  were  merely  . 
spread  out  on  the  old  narrow  gage  ties.     There  were  no  sta-  i 
lions,  no  water  tanks,  and  there  was  no  business.     It  was  "prob- 
ably worth  for  scrap  $2,000  per  mile,  or,  as  a  railway,  $4X100,  o 
for  28  miles,  say  $112X100,  for  which  Harper  received  $1,67DX)00 
in  securities."    The  bonds  not  exchanged  for  work  done  were 
publicly  sold.    The  company  failed,  of  course.    The  unsatisfied 
creditors   sued  Harper  for  the  par  value  of  his  2J0O  shares, 
taken  on  subscription,  but  not  pai^.,f^j;.^A^|^4i|f4(e^3l  court 
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held  the  claim  good;  viz.,  that  Harper  as  a  stockholder  was 
liable  for  full  payment  in  money  at  par  or  its  equivalent,  in  view 
of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  transaction. 

The  foregoing  extreme  case  of  fraudulent  over- valuation  of  a 
company's  assets  in  connection  with  the  issue  of  its  stock  shows 
the  danger  lurking  in  the  recently  advanced  proposition  to  abol- 
ish the  par  value  of  share  capital  altogether.  This  proposed 
elimination  of  the  "dollar  mark"  is  advocated  by  most  eminent 
counsel.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  the  New  York  Bar  Associa- 
tion, and  incorporated  in  a  bill  passed  by  the  New  York  legisla- 
tive Assembly  in  1909.  Much  testimony  in  its  favor  has  been 
recently  presented  to  the  Federal  Securities  Commission  created 
under  the  Mann-Elkins  Act  of  1910.  Each  share  instead  of 
theoretically  at  least  standing  for  $100  paid  in,  would  become  a 
"certificate  of  participation"  in  earnings.  Dividends  would  be 
declared,  not  in  a  percentage  of  capital  stock,  but  as  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  per  share.  The  proposal  while  legislatively 
pushed,  both  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  as  a  remedy  for  the 
overcapitalization  of  business  corporations,  has  already  been 
adopted  by  public  service  companies  elsewhere.  Street  railway 
lines  in  Massachusetts,  organized  as  voluntary  associations,  have 
employed  it.  The  United  States  and  Adams  express  companies 
have  no  par  of  stock,  but  issue  "interests"  or  "shares  of  inter- 
est," as  they  are  termed.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  iron  ore 
properties  in  1907  were  thus  financed  and  set  apart.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  reorganize  the  surface  trolley  lines  in  Chicago  in  a 
similar  way.  The  proposition,  while  from  the  standpoint  of 
private  finance  seeming  to  safeguard  investors  against  fraud, 
is  vicious  in  the  extreme  as  applied  to  common  carriers  or  other 
public  service  companies.  It  releases  the  promoter  from  any 
positive  liability  for  overcapitalization.  There  being  no  par 
value,  there  is  no  obligation  to  pay  in  any  stated  sum  per  share. 
The  equivalence  of  assets  and  capitaliiation  which  ought  to  ob- 
tain in  the  case  of  any  company  holding  valuable  rights  from 
the  public,  becomes  non-existent.  And  what  is  of  equal  im- 
portance, all  standards  by  which  to  readily  measure  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  general  scale  of  charges  disappears. 


Originally  all  railway  shareholders  were  equal  in  respect  of 
their  rights  and  obligations.  At  a  later  time,  possibly  in  imitation 
of  the  early  English  practice  of  splitting  stocks  into  "preferred*' 
and  "deferred"  shares,  the  American  roads  began  also  to  divide 
their  capital  slocks  into  classes.  The  simplest  device  was  to 
create  a  preference  as  to  dividends  upon  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  stock,  leaving  to  the  so-called  common  shareholders  what- 
ever balance  might  be  left.  By  reason  of  this  preference  one 
would  suppose  that  the  preferred  stock  would  command  a  much 
higher  price  than  the  common  shares.  But  this  need  not  be  so. 
For  usually  there  is  coupled  with  the  preference  as  to  dividends, 
the  further  provision  of  limitation  of  the  rate  of  return  to  a 
fixed  percentage:  Thus  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  has  out- 
standing $100,fXK)flOO  of  preferred  slock,  limited  in  return,  how- 
ever, to  4  per  cent.  Nor  is  this  4  per  cent,  return  cumulative 
in  this  instance.  If  not  earned  in  any  given  year,  the  deficiency 
does  not  become  a  charge  upon  earnings  of  subsequent  years. 
As  a  result,  the  market  value  of  the  preferred  shares  is  most 
stable;  but  at  a  far  lower  price  than  the  common  stock  com- 
mands. All  surplus  earnings  over  and  above  the  preferred  4 
per  cent,  going  to  the  ordinary  shares,  gives  the  latter  a  peculiar, 
albeil  a  speculative,  value.  This  arises,  of  course,  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  residuary  legatee  of  all  future  increments  of 
revenue.  As  between  two  railways  having  equal  share  capitals, 
and  being  otherwise  similarly  circumstanced,  except  that  one  had 
split  up  its  capital  into  common  and  preferred  sorts,  while  the 
other  had  not,  one  would  expect  wider  price  fluctuations  for  the 
common  stock  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  Fluctuations  in 
earning  power  in  other  words  would  be  focussed  upon  a  smaller 

The  nature  of  the  preference  accorded  to  one  class  of  shares 
may  be  of  many  sorts.     Sometimes,  as  on  the  Chicago,  Mil- 


waukee &  St.  Paul,  both  classes  of  stock  share  alike  after  the  first 
preference  is  met.  In  other  cases,  as  on  the  Chicago  &  North  West- 
ern, the  7  per  cent,  preferred  shares  are  entitled  to  an  additional 
3  per  cent,  preference,  after  the  common  shares  have  received 
7  per  cent.  Not  until  10  per  cent,  is  thus  paid  upon  the  pre- 
ferred may  any  additional  dividends  be  declared  upon  the  com- 
mon stock.  The  Seaboard  Co.  limited  the  non-cumulative  feat- 
ure to  a  period  of  five  years,  ending  in  1910.  The  Reading  Com- 
pany, by  reason  of  repeated  reorganizations,  has  a  still  more 
complicated  arrangement.  There  are  two  classes  of  preferred 
shares  ahead  of  the  common  stock,  both  4  per  cent,  non-cumu- 
lalive.  After  4  per  cent,  has  been  paid  for  two  consecutive 
years  on  the  first  class,  the  second  may  be  converted  into  com- 
mon and  first  preferred  stock  in  equal  parts.  A  provision  of 
great  importance  is  the  division  of  voting  power  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  shares.  The  Wisconsin  Central  charter  entitles 
the  preferred  shareholders  to  elect  a  majority  of  the  directors 
in  case  of  failure  to  pay  the  full  prescribed  dividend  for  two 
years  in  succession.  This  right  is  at  all  times  vested  in  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  preferred  shares  of  the  Rock  Island 
Company,  The  common  shareholders  have  practically  no  voice 
in  the  management  at  all.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Westera  Probably  the  most  complicated 
scheme  of  all  was  the  mode  of  financing  of  the  old  Chicago 
Great  Western,  This  followed  the  English  practice,  with  no 
less  than  four  distinct  grades  of  preference  in  its  capital  issues. 
Yet  another  feature  of  importance  respecting  preference  in 
share  capital  has  to  do  with  the  relative  hen  on  assets.  This 
issue  usually  arises  in  cases  of  bankruptcy  or  reorganization; 
but  as  in  the  attempted  segregation  of  Union  Pacific  investments 
in  other  roads  in  a  separate  holding  company  after  1908,  the 
preferred  shares  were  a  source  of  trouble.  The  matter  should, 
of  course,  be  made  clear  in  the  charter.  Yet  many  controversies 
have  arisen  in  this  regard,  notably  on  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and 
Northern  Pacific  roads.  Does  a  preference  as  to  earnings  imply 
or  confer  a  preferred  claim  upon  the  assets  in  case  of  fore- 
closure? Especially  is  this  difficult  to  determine,  where,  as  on  the 
Northern  Pacific  road,  the  preferred  shares  were  exchanged  in 
reorganization  for  old  bonds  which  were  direct  liens  on  landed 
property.  In  other  words,  the  nice  issue  is  raised,  as  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  preferred  share  capital  and  income  or  other 
bonds.  Where  both  are  accorded  preference  both  as  to  earn- 
ings and  assets,  the  two  kinds  of  securities  are  practically  identi- 
cal. A  peculiar  instance  of  preferred  stock  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  Many  railways  have  only  one  class  of  share 
capital,  all  being  common  stock.  The  Great  Northern  has  only 
one  class,  but  it  is  all  preferred.  No  common  stock  has  ever 
been  issued.  This  peculiarity  is  due  to  a  charter  right  dating 
from  1865,  which  authorized  the  issue  without  hmitation  of  such 
classes  of  preferred  shares  as  it  deemed  proper.  Under  this 
charter  the  company  claims  exemption  from  state  supervision 
of  all  capital  issues  of  a  preferred  sort,  and  carefully  refrains 
from  any  emission  of  common  stock  at  all.  The  Rutland  Rail- 
road, also,  since  its  reorganization  in  1900  has  98  per  cent,  of  its 
capital  stock  in  the  form  of  preferred  shares.  These  shares  are 
cumulative  with  reference  to  dividends;  and  now  in  1911  are 
said  to  carry  nearly  200  per  cent,  of  dividends  due,  as  a  heritage 
from  its  checkered  past. 

Complicated  provisions  as  to  retirement  or  conversion  of 
special  classes  of  shares  are  not  infrequent.  The  Southern  Pa- 
cific preferred  shareholder  might  convert  his  holdings  into 
common  slock  after  190S  ;  and  the  company  might  redeem  them 
at  $115  for  five  years  after  1910  This  issue  was  in  many  re- 
spects analogous  to  a  convertible  bond  with  a  sinking  fund  pro- 
vision. Ho  wembarrassing  some  of  these  details  may  become, 
was  well  illustrated  in  the  Northern  Securities  imbroglio  in  1901. 
The  outcome  of  the  spectacular  buying  campaign  tor  control  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  road  between  the  Harriman  and  Hill  inter- 
ests finally  resulted  in  the  ownership  by  Harriman  of  a  majority 
of  about  $1,000,000  in  the  total  capital  stock  of  the  company. 
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But  this  majority  was  principally  in  the  preferred  shares.  The 
Morgan-Hill  party  controlled  a  clear  majority  of  the  common 
stock;  and  at  the  lime  dominated  the  board  of  directors.  Harri- 
man  control,  however,  despite  ownership  oi  a  majority  of  the 
total  capital,  was  thwarted  by  a  retirement  clause  applicable  to 
the  preferred  Stock.  Thus  the  control  of  the  entire  property 
depended  upon  the  exercise  of  this  retirement  privilege  on  any 
January  1st  prior  to  1917.  Normally  the  Harriman  party  would 
have  assumed  charge  at  the  annual  meeting  in  October;  but  this 
could  be  prevented  by  postponement  of  the  election  of  new  direc- 
tors until  after  the  iirst  of  the  new  year,  when  the  preferred 
stock  became  subject  to  retirement  It  was  a  complete  dead- 
lock, resulting  in  truce  and  subsequent  compromise  between  the 
contending  parlies. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  differentiation  of  share 
capital  is  more  common  than  it  used  to  be.  Preferred  shares 
amounted  to  about  one-seventh  of  the  total  capital  stock  of 
American  roads  in  1890.  This  proportion  reached  a  culmination 
in  1898,  when  about  27  per  cent,  of  total  capitalization  was  pre- 
ferred. This,  as  will  be  seen,  was  a  direct  outcome  of  the  wide- 
spread reorganizations  incident  to  the  panic  and  depression  of 
1893-7.  It  was  also  in  part  probably  connected  with  the  financ- 
ing of  new  railway  consolidations.  Since  1900  the  proportion 
of  preferred  shares  has  tended  to  decline;  amounting  in  1908  to 
only  about  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  share  capital  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  country.  Normally  it  may  be  expected  not  to  devi- 
ate widely  from  this  proportion. 

Among  the  reasons  for  creating  a  preference  in  the  share 
capital  of  a  company,  the  original  one  was  probably  in  part  sen- 
timental. A  new  enterprise  could  be  made  a  dividend  payer 
from  the  outset  by  concentrating  the  first  revenue  upon  a  small 
proportion  of  preferred  stock.  The  English  practice  is  surely 
in  part  due  to  this  reason.  Regular  dividends  even  upon  only 
a  portion  of  the  total  capital,  considerably  enhance  a  company's 
credit  and  its  reputation  among  investors.  A  second  reason  for 
issuance  of  preferred  stock  was  to  raise  new  capital  for  exten- 
•ions  or  improvements.  Possibly  the  condition  of  the  money 
market  may  be  such  at  times  as  to  preclude  borrowing;  that  is  to 
wy,  issuing  bonds  or  notes.  Or,  as  under  the  laws  of  many 
states,  the  bonded  debt  may  already  fully  equal  the  capital 
stock,  so  that  further  borrowing  is  precluded.  Moreover,  the 
issue  of  new  shares  may  be  preferable,  as  they  do  not  create 
fixed  charges,  to  become  an  embarrassment  in  periods  of  de- 
pression. But  the  preference  clause  must  be  added  in  order  to 
appeal  effectively  to  conservative  investors.  Such  was  undoubt- 
edly the  motive  in  the  financing  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
in  1904.  Called  upon  to  repay  large  advances  for  improvements 
by  the  Union  Pacific,  it  could  not  issue  bonds.  Nor  could  it 
issue  new  common  stock  at  the  market  price  of  $45  per  share 
then  prevailing.  No  other  course  than  the  issue  of  preferred 
stock  was  open.  Five  years  later,  surplus  revenues  having  in- 
creased, the  entire  issue  was  retired  at  $115  per  share.  This 
provided  a  substantial  bonus  to  those  original  shareholders  who 
had  eome  forward  to  aid  the  company  when  the  issue  was  put 
forth.  And  temporary  financing  was  effected  without  increas- 
ing fixed  charges.  This  was  the  issue,  by  the  way,  concerned 
with  the  notorious  Keene  stock  market  pool,  elsewhere  de- 
scribed.* 

A  third  and  most  important  cause  of  preference  in  share 
capital  has  to  do  with  financial  reorganization.  Bankruptcy  is 
occasioned  by  inability  to  meet  f^xed  charges ;  that  is  to  say, 
interest  upon  funded  or  current  obligations.  It  may  be  brought 
about  by  temporary  causes,  such  as  the  industrial  depressions 
of  1893  or  1907.  The  natural  growth  of  business  may  ultimately 
bring  increased  revenues  sufficient  to  cover  such  imperative 
needs;  hut  time  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  bond- 
holders with  prior  liens  upon  the  assets,  are  in  a  position  to 
dictate   terms    to    the   stockholders,   who   stand    to   lose  all    in 


foreclosure  proceedings.  A  fair  compromise  would  seem 
to  accord  preference  as  to  future  earnings  to  those  whose  daks 
as  bondholders  must  first  be  satisfied.  The  new  company,  V 
the  exchange  of  part  of  its  funded  obligrations  for  prefenc 
stock,  is  relieved  for  the  time  of  an  undue  burden  of  Sie 
charges ;  and  surplus  earnings  as  they  emerg'e  go  to  those  t 
whom  they  rightfully  belong.  This  practise,  now  widdy  i^ 
proved,  was  not  so  general  before  1893.  But  six  of  the  xic 
most  important  reorganizations  within  the  succeeding  ioe 
years  of  depression,  made  use  of  the  plan.  An  intponu 
feature,  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  preferred  shaia 
thus  created,  was  a  prohibition  of  the  issuance  of  other  boat 
ahead  of  the  new  stock.  But  by  such  a  combination  of  iuo 
the  old  bondholders  are  given  rights  to  such  earnings  as  m 
accrue  up  to  the  limits  of  the  return  to  which  they  were  t 
titled  by  their  former  holdings;  and  yet  the  commoa  shur 
holders  very  properly  reserve  to  themselves  all  increments  c 
revenue  over  and  above  this  amount. 

Preferred  shares  not  only  may  arise  out  of  disintegiaticn  i 
railway  properties  through  reorganization-  They  may  also  ft 
an  outcome  of  consolidations.  The  two  properties  to  be  jiBnci 
may  be  of  very  unequal  earning  power.  They  niay  also  possta 
assets  of  widely  different  value.  One  may  be  a  great  preut 
earner;  the  other  may  have  valuable  franchises  or  potential  earn- 
ings in  future.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  both  to  combine.  I^  || 
shareholders  must  come  in,  if  at  all,  on  different  termi  Ta  \ 
simplest  device  is  to  accord  a  preference  as  to  dividends  <o 
one  class,  and  indefinite  possibilities  of  future  profit  (o  it 
other.  The  issuance  of  preferred  shares  cotnpletely  solves  nd 
problems.  The  fifth  and  final  reason  for  preferred  stock  it 
has  already  been  mentioned.  It  may  be  an  expedient  for 
centration  or  retention  of  control,  with  a  minimum  ancv 
investment.  Such  concentration  may  of  course  be  as  effea 
applied  to  the  common  stock.  In  the  Hudson  Companies,  wlad 
control  the  North  river  tunnels,  all  voting  power  is  ve 
$5,000,000  of  common  stock,  while  $16,000,000  of  preiemi 
shares  are  a  nonentity  in  management.  Legitimate  enoi^ 
as  used  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  former  bond  holders  »fiei  \ 
a  reorganization,  as  employed  by  the  V/isconsin  Ceotnl  « 
Ontario  &  Western;  such  a  device,  as  used  in  the  Rode  Islud 
Company  is  most  prejudicial  to  common  stockholders.  Form- 
nately  the  experience  of  this  latter  company  shows  it  to  be  i 
plan  which  largely  defeats  its  own  end.  Any  large  cUis  a: 
slock,  deprived  of  its  voting  rights,  may  be  expected  to  nub 
little  appeal  to  the  investing  class. 
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In  the  wide  discussion  regarding  canals  and  inland  watennr 
in  this  country  during  the  past  few  years,  little  attention  has  tea 
directed  to  the  total  cost  of  canal  transportation.  The  los 
"total  cost"  is  here  used  to  cover  not  only  the  immediate  o 
conveying  goods,  hut  also  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  owl 
cost  of  ordinary  repairs,  and  fixed  charges,  dividends,  and  it 
preciation  charges,  if  any. 

Freight  rates  via  the  Erie  canal  are  frequently  contrasted  wi* 
freight  rates  via  railway,  but  as  they  comprise  only  the  inu 
diate  transportation  cost,  that  is,  the  direct  charge  for  com^ 
ance  alone,  they  are  hardly  comparable  with  railway  rates,  iAb& 
provide  the  revenue  from  which  must  be  met  not  only  the  cost 
of  conveyance,  but  also  fixed  charges  upon  the  capital  invewi 
in  the  plant  and  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  plant  and  eqoif' 
menL  All  tolls  on  New  York  state  canals  were  abolished  i« 
1882,  and  the  canals  since  that  date  have  been  maintained  nnJ 
operated  at  the  expense  of  the  state  for  the  free  passage  ci 
boats.  Thus  the  only  charges  made  against  a  shipper  of  goo4 
by  canal  are  those  of  the  boatman  who  handles  the  goods,  n 
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these  charges  do  not  help  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
canal  or  for  repairs.  From  the  shipper's  point  of  view  a  canal 
rate  of  two  mills  a  ton  miie  is  unquestionably  preferable  to  a 
railway  rate  of  six  mills,  if  speed  and  convenience  of  handling 
are  not  as  important  to  him  as  a  low  rate.  It  will  be  shown, 
however,  that  from  the  broader  point  of  view  of  the  community 
the  railway  rate,  although  apparently  higher,  may  not  actually  be 
so.  The  maintenance  and  fixed  charges  on  the  canal,  which  are 
borne  by  the  community,  may  amoimt  to  more  than  the  differ- 
ence of  four  mills  per  ton  mile,  which  is  the  immediate  saving 
to  the  shipper.  This  raises  the  question  whether  the  burdening 
of  the  entire  community  for  the  benefit  of  the  shippers,  who 
constitute  only  a  portion  of  it,  is  justified.  But  leaving  thb 
question  aside,  a  fair  comparison  of  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  canal  and  by  rail  should  certainly  be  of  aggregates  that  in- 
clude every  element  in  those  respective  costs. 

This  study  is  an  effort  to  estimate  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
porting a  ton  of  freight  one  mile  on  the  Erie  canal  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  and  to  compare  that  cost  with  typical  or  average  rail- 
way ton-mile  freight  receipts.  To  reach  an  estimate  of  trans- 
portation cost  on  the  Erie  canal,  it  has  been  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain three  items  in  that  cost:  first,  fixed  charges  on  the  canal, 
or  cost  of  capital;  second,  cost  of  maintenance;  third,  immediate 
cost  of  transportation.  The  sum  of  these  three  items  will  giv<i 
fourth,  the  total  cost  of  transportation. 

The  Erie  canal  is  a  product  of  state  enterprise,  paid  for  from 
funds  obtained  for  the  most  part  through  loans  made  by  the  state 
of  New  York.  These  loans  have  to  a  large  extent  been  repaid, 
partly  out  of  the  revenue  from  the  canal  and  partly  from  sink- 
ing funds  established  and  built  up  through  taxation.  Because  of 
this  liquidation  of  the  canal  debt,  interest  charges  paid  by  the 
stale  on  behalf  of  the  canal  have  till  recently  been  comparatively 
small.  The  canal  represents,  however,  the  investment  of  the 
people  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  a  transportation  plant,  just 
as  a  railway  represents  an  investment  on  the  part  of  its  stock- 
holders and  bondholders.  In  ascertaining  canal  transportation 
costs  that  shall  be  strictly  comparable  with  railway  transportation 
costs,  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  arrive  by  some  method 
at  the  physical  value  of  the  Erie  canal  today  and  on  that  value 
compute  fixed  charges,  representing  interest  on  the  investment 
and  depreciation. 

But  how  estimate  the  value  of  the  canal?  There  are  two 
ways :  first,  to  take  the  total  cost  of  construction  and  permanent 
improvements  to  date  or,  second,  to  make  a  physical  valuation 
of  the  whole  canal  property.  Clearly,  it  is  impossible  to  value 
the  property  without  a  careful  appraisal.  The  statement  so  fre- 
quently made  during  the  New  York  state  canal  campaign  of 
1903  that  the  Erie  canal,  as  it  stood,  was  worth  more  than  the 
total  amount  expended  on  it  since  its  inception,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted without  proof,  especially  as  value  depends  so  definitely 
on  performance.  The  canal  is  not  of  value  except  as  a  canal, 
and  as  a  canal  is  valuable  only  in  proportion  to  the  service 
rendered  by  it.  It  is  feasible,  however,  to  ascertain  the  total 
cost  of  construction  and  improvement  of  the  Erie  canal  as  a 
measure  of  its  present  value. 

Complete  official  data  showing  the  cost  of  the  Erie  canal  to 
1905,  the  year  when  work  on  the  new  barge  canal  was  com- 
menced, are  not  available.  The  canal  autditor  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  in  his  annual  report  for  1882,  stated  the  total  cost 
to  that  year  as  $49,592,000.  From  1882  to  1905  a  number  of 
special  appropriations  were  made  by  the  New  York  legislature 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  state  canals,  chieRy  by  deepen- 
ing the  channels  and  lengthening  the  locks.  Among  these  appro- 
priations was  one  of  $9,0OOWD,  made  in  1895  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  lock  capacity  and  depth  of  the  Erie,  Champlain 
and  Oswego  canals.  Of  the  amounts  spent  under  the  latter 
appropriation  up  to  July  15,  1898,  more  than  five-sixths,  or 
$6787,000,  was  expended  on  the  Erie  canal.*  What  proportion 
of  the  other  appropriations  was  applied  to  the  Erie  canal  it  is 
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not  possible  to  ascertain,  but  the  share  of  that  canal  in  the 
total  was  considerably  over  one-half.  The  Greene  committee  es- 
timated that  the  cost  of  constructing  and  improving  the  Erie 
canal  down  to  1896  had  amounted  to  $56,165,000.t  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  Hepburn's  estimate  of  $57,600,000t  as  the  total 
cost  to  1905  is  well  under  the  truth.  On  the  basis  of  $57,600,000, 
the  cost  of  the  Erie  canal  up  to  1905  was  $163,600  a  mile,  whicb 
may  be  compared  with  the  cost  of  road  per  mile  of  the  four 
main  trunk  lines  between  Buffalo  and  New  York:  the  New 
York  Central,  the  Erie,  the  Lackawanna,  and'the  Lehigh  Valley. 
The  cost  of  road  per  mile  of  these  railways,  according  to  the  re- 
ports made  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  1905, 
was  as  follows : 

New  York  Centnl  (181,250 

Erie   292,970 

LKk.wanm    90.240 

Lehigh  Valley    60,490  i 

ATerage    $212,716 

Canal  construction  is  far  more  expensive  than  is  ordinarily 
appreciated,  as  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  comparison : 

It  will  now  be  possible  to  estimate  the  total  cost  of  transporta- 
tion on  the  Erie  canal,  made  up  of  three  items  already  enume- 
rated :  cost  of  capital,  cost  of  maintenance,  and  immediate  cost 
of  transportation. 

First  Coil  of  Capital:  Taking  4  per  cent,  as  the  rate  of 
upkeep  on  the  Erie  canal — an  item  intended  to  provide  for  inter- 
est charges  and  for  extraordinary  repairs  and  depreciation — and 
using  a  conservative  estimated  value  of  but  $55,000,000  for  the 
canal  at  the  present  time,  instead  of  the  $57,600,000  cited  above, 
we  have  a  total  annual  iixed  charge  of  $2,200,000.  This  amount 
will  be  apportioned  per  ton  miie  of  canal  traffic  in  1909  in  a  later 
paragraph. 

Second.  Cost  of  Maintenance:  The  cost  to  the  state  of  New 
York  of  maintaining  the  Erie  canal  in  1909,  according  to  data. 
contained  in  the  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  of  that  state,**  amounted  to  $672,105.  This  amount  is  as- 
certained by  adding  to  the  $500,551  of  operating  expenditures 
and  ordinary  repairs  a  proportion,  obtained  by  pro-rating  on  the 
basis  of  comparative  expense,  of  the  total  general  and  division 
expenses  of  the  canals  of  the  state.  This  added  charge  covers 
administrative  and  supervisory  expenses.  The  reduction  of  this' 
item  of  maintenance  to  a  ton-mile  basis  will  be  made  shortly. 

Third.  Immediate  Cost  of  Transportation:  This  is  composed 
of  boatmen's  charges  for  conveyance.  Canal  boat  rates  vary  con- 
siderably with  the  season,  the  condition  of  traffic,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  boatmen.  There  are  so  few  owners  of  boats  on  the  Erie 
canal  at  present  that  they  can  regulate  boat  rates  practically  at 
will.  The  actual  cost  incurred  by  the  boatmen  in  conveying  wheat 
on  the  Erie  canal  was  estimated  by  the  Greene  committee  of 
1889tt  at  1.75  mills  per  ton  mile.  This  estimate  covers  interest  at 
5  per  cent,  on  investment  in  boats,  all  expenses  for  wages  of  boat- 
hands,  and  repairs,  deterioration,  and  insurance  on  boats,  with- 
out allowance,  however,  for  profit  to  the  boatmen.  The  average 
rate  on  wheat  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  during  the  season  of 
1909  varied  from  2.07  mills  per  ton  mileTI  in  July  lo  3.33  mills  in 
October  and  November;  and  on  corn  from  1.87  mills  to  3.07  mills. 
The  average  for  the  season  was  2.60  mills  per  ton-mile  on  wheat 
and  2.35  mills  on  corn.  These  rates  differ  by  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent,  from  ths  average  of  the  rates  reported  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  works  for  the  years  1900  to  1909,  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  as  representative.  The  foregoing  rates 
and  estimates  apply  to  grain  only.  For  all  commodities  moved 
on  the  canals  of  New  York  state,  the  average  ton-mile  rate  be- 
tween 1903  and  1907  was  2.00  mills.S  An  estimate  of  2.00  mills 
for  the  average  ton-mile  rate  on  the  Erie  canal  today  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  one.  This  represents  the  im- 
mediate charge  for  conveyance. 

IReporl,  p.  153^ 

lA.  BarlQn  Hephurn;  Artificial  Walerwayi  tnd  Caminecciil  Development, 
p.  100. 

••Report  for  1909,  pp.  3I-J9. 

ttReport  of  Commitlee  on  Canah  of  New  York  Stale.  1B99,  p.  17. 
lAsceriained  by  reducing  the  Ihrough  rate  per  tnisbel  lo  a  ton.ioile  baste. 
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Fourth.  Total  Cost  of  Transportation:  Of  the  three  compo- 
nents of  transportation  cost  so  far  discussed,  two  have  been 
gross  amounts  for  the  Erie  canal  as  a  whole,  while  only  the  last 
is  expressed  in  terms  of  ton-mile  traffic.  To  reach  a  figure  of 
total  cost  per  ton  per  mile  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
total  ton  mileage  of  the  traffic  on  the  Erie  canal  in  1909,  and  re- 
duce the  first  two  amounts  to  a  ton-mile  basis. 

Unfortunately,  no  ton-mileage  figures  are  reported  for  the  canal 
traffic  in  New  York  state  at  the  present  time.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  an  estimate  for  the  Erie  canal  based  upon  the  re- 
ports of  tonnage  carried.  The  total  number  of  tons  of  freight 
carried  on  the  Erie  canal  in  19(W  was  2,031,307.  What  proportion 
of  this  was  through  freight  was  not  reported,  but  if  the  propor- 
tion was  the  same  as  m  1908,  then  436,731  tons  consisted  of 
through  freight,  and  1,594,576  tons  of  way  freight.  If  we  assume 
that  way  freight  was  carried  an  average  of  half  the  length  of  the 
canal,  or  176  miles— which  is  a  liberal  assumption — and  that  all 
the  through  freight  was  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  canal,  or 
352  miles,  we  have  a  total  ton  mileage  of  435,000,000  for  1909. 

On  the  basis  of  435.000,000  ton  miles  of  traffic  in  1909.  the 
fixed  charges  or  cost  of  capital,  $2,200X'0O,  were  equivalent  to 
,5.06  mills  per  ton  mile;  and  the  cost  of  maintenance,  $672,105,  to 
1,55  mills  per  ton  mile.  The  total  cost  of  transporting  one  ton 
of  freight  one  mile  on  the  Erie  canal  in  1909  was  made  up,  then, 
of  the  following  items ; 

Cost  of  capilil 5,06  miHi 

Coal   of   maiiiKMncr 1.S5      " 

Immcdiaie  rosi  of  irjinportalion 2,00      " 

Total    8.61  milli 

Thus  there  is  obtained  a  total  charge  for  canal  transportation 
of  8.61  mills  per  ton  mile,  directly  comparable  with  a  railway 
freight  rate.  What  railway  freight  rate  or  receipt  shall  be  quoted 
in  comparison  with  this  6.61  mills  of  canal  cost?  By  the  four 
principal  railways  running  between  Buffalo  and  New  York  freight 
receipts  per  ton  mile  in  1909  were  reported  to  the  New  York 
State  Public  Service  Commission  as  follows : 


Ncu 


mill! 


Lihigh    Valley    6.4      " 

Whichever  one  of  these  various  railway  average  receipts  per 
ton  mile  be  taken,  the  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Erie  canal 
will  be  found  to  exceed  it  by  from  16  to  more  than  40  per  cent. 
Even  when  compared  with  average  railway  receipts  for  the  whole 
United  States,  the  Erie  canal  cost  of  transportation  is  consid- 
erably the  higher.  Thus  average  freight  receipts  per  ton  mile  in 
1909,  for  all  the  railways  of  the  United  Sutes,  amounted  to  7,63 
mills,  as  compared  with  8.61  mills  of  cost  on  the  Erie  canal.  For 
specific  commodities  the  result  is  simibr.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  reports  that  average  railway  freight  receipts 
in  1909,  for  four  of  the  commodities  which  make  up  a  large  part 
of  the  Erie  canal  traffic,  were  as  follows: 

Grain   6.11  milli 

Lumber    7.?0      " 

Anthracite  coal    6,03      " 

BituminoDi  coal  5,12      " 

None  of  these  averages,  it  will  be  observed,  is  as  high  as  the 
average  cost  of  transportation  via  the  Erie  canal. 

All  this  is  true  despite  the  very  conservative 
making  up  the  figures  for  the  Erie  canal — and  this 
is  worthy  of  special  emphasis.  Thus  the  ton  mileage  estimate 
used  is  probably  too  large,  and  the  ton-mile  canal  rates  based  on 
that  estimate  are  correspondingly  low.  Itl  the  opinion  of  the 
statistician  to  the  New  Voric  superintendent  of  public  works,  the 
;iverage  length  of  haul  of  way  freight  over  the  Erie  canal  is  not 
rOver  100  miles,  yet  the  estimate  here  adopted  is  176  miles.  Again, 
-4  per  cent,  is  a  conservative  rate  for  depreciation  and  interest. 
The  stock  and  bonds  of  ail  the  railways  in  the  United  States  in 
^909  had  an  average  dividend  and  interest  rate  alone  that 
exceeded  4  per  cent.,  and  an  allowance  of  4  per  cent  for  both 
interest  and  depreciation  charges  in  connection  with  the  Erie 
canal,  is,  in  comparison,  clearly  a  minimum.    Finally,  the  estimate 


of  value  of  the  Erie  canal  property  used  in  the  computatid . 
considerably  lower  than  the  estimates  of  the  Greene  comma- 
and  of  other  careful  students  of  canal  history. 

Another  fact  that  must  be  recognised  in  a  comparison  o 
way  and  canal  transportation  costs  is  that  the  grade  of  gi>. 
shipped  via  canal  is  far  inferior  to  that  shipped  via  railway. 
goods  sent  by  canji  are  bulkier,  coarser,  of  less  value,  and 
rally  are  carried  at  a  lower  average  rale.  Of  the  tonnage  « 
over  ihe  New  York  canals  in  1909,  for  example,  nearly  a 
(31.8  per  cent.)  consisted  of  stone,  rock,  lime  and  clay;  an 
third  (36.6  per  cent.)  consisted  of  coal,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  bf 
timber,  pulp  wood  and  wood  pulp;  while  a  fifth  (21.2  per  az. 
was  made  up  of  grain,  ice  and  salt.  It  is  clear  that  an 
railway  freight  rate  based  only  on  such  articles  as  were 
by  the  Erie  canal  m  1909  would  be  lower  than  the  average  frtr 
rate  on  all  articles  carried  by  railways.  The  computations  nu:^ 
above,  therefore,  result  in  an  average  canal  rate  lower  than  - 
the  grade  of  articles  carried  by  the  canal  averaged  as  high  is .: 
the  railways.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  average  canal  rait  h 
has  been  shown,  is  actually  higher  than  the  highest  average  tv-- 
way  freight  receipt  quoted. 

One  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Erie  ata 
is  the  fact  that  the  canal  remains  idle  so  larg;e  a  part  ai  od 
year.  The  average  length  of  the  canal  season  is  223  days, 
about  7}^  months.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  plar 
and  Ihe  boats  lie  practically  idle,  although  all  of  the  general  ici 
many  of  the  maintenance  expenses  continue  without  change,  I: 
the  estimate  of  the  Greene  committee  regarding  the  actual  co* 
of  transportation,  allowance  was  made  for  this  period  of  idlracsi 
by  computing  all  expenses  on  the  basts  of  only  seven  round  tqu 
a  year — a  full  load  on  the  down  trip  and  a  third  of  a  tuU  '^i.' 
on  the  return.  But  in  estimating  depreciation  and  inlffS 
charges  no  such  allowance  can  be  made— the  plant  is  in  exisira 
and  must  be  maintained,  whether  in  operation  or  not,  Wheihe 
or  not  this  long  period  of  idleness  each  year  on  the  part  of  tb( 
canal  is  responsible  for  a  large  or  a  small  part  of  the  greito 
cost  of  canal  as  compared  with  railway  transportation,  it  is  Jn 
inherent  feature  of  canal  business  in  the  state  of  New  Yorfc  wJ 
must  be  taken  into  account  when  comparing  the  canals  and  rail- 
ways of  that  state. 

This  study  has  been  limited  to  the  Erie  canal  of  today,  all  iht 
statistics  being  based  on  past  performances  of  record.  The  pcopk 
of  the  state  of  New  York  are  now  engaged  in  spending  mcr* 
than  $100,000,000  in  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  tbt 
canal  system  of  their  state.  What  the  total  cost  of  transpom- 
tion  on  the  new  barge  canal  n'ow  emerging  from  the  old  Erie  •iD 
be,  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  know  definitely.  The  Greene  com- 
mittee of  1899  estmiated  the  cost  of  the  barge  canal  at  abont 
$60,000,000.  Already  more  than  $100,000,000  has  been  voted  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  possibility  that  another  $19,000,000  ntl' 
be  required  for  terminals.  The  Greene  committee  also  made  Jt 
estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  boatmen  of  conveying  goods  thtoi^ti 
the  barge  canal,  corresponding  to  their  estimate  of  1.75  mills  wi 
Ihe  old  Erie  referred  to  in  an  earlier  paragraph.  The  esrimatf 
on  the  barge  canal  was  0,52  mill.  Whether  this  estimate  will 
prove  to  be  approximately  accurate,  or  whether  time  will  show  it 
to  have  been  too  low,  no  one  at  the  present  time  can  tell,  as  w 
facts  exist  on  which  even  an  approximation  may  rest.  It  is  cfcar, 
however,  that  having  added  so  greatly  to  the  cost  of  the  canjL 
rates  must  be  much  lower,  or  volume  of  traffic  far  greater,  or 
cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  lower  in  proportion  to  volow 
of  traffic — one  or  all  of  these  must  result  before  the  total  cost 
of  transportation  on  the  new  Erie  will  fall  to  or  below  the  krel 
of  the  average  railway  freight  rate. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  from  the  data  presented  in  the  forgoing 
pages,  that  the  transportation  of  goods  on  the  Erie  canal  al  the 
present  time  is  a  more  expensive  process,  considered  from  Ae 
broadest  point  of  view,  than  on  the  typical  or  average  American 
railway,  whether  or  not  that  railway  , be  one  that  competes 
directly  with  the  canal.        ^  gnzed  by  LiOOgFe 
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The  Southern  Railway  has  advanced  the  pay  of  all  clerical 
employees  who  have  been  receiving  $70  a  month  or  less. 

The  New  York  Central  is  now  running  electrically  propelled 
trains  between  New  York  and  Tarrytown,  on  the  Hudson  division, 
ZA'/i  miles. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  been  fined  $250 
at  New  York  City  for  maintaining  a  nuisance  in  the  use  of  soft 
coal  in  a  locomotive. 

Damages  to  railways  in  south  we 
last  month  have,  in  many  cases,  < 
of  the  towns  on  the  Denver  &  Kit 
service  for  forty  days. 

The  Grand  Trunk,  as  mentioned  recently  in  these  columns,  has 
indicated  to  the  Indiana  railway  commission  that  it  will  install 
automatic  block  signals  on  its  line  from  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  to 
Chicago  before  July  1,  1912,  and  from  Valparaiso  east  to  the 
Indiana  state  line  before  January  1,  1913. 

According  to  the  Washington  Post  enough  senators  are  dis- 
pleased with  the  Commerce  Court  for  suspending  the  reductions 
in  trans -continental  freight  rates  which  were  ordered  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  to  justify  the  hopes,  which 
are  entertained  in  many  quarters,  that  a  bill  can  be  passed  in  the 
senate  abolishing  the  Commerce  Court. 

The  Maine  Central  has  bought  from  the  Boston  &  Maine 
two  Mallet  compound  locomotives,  which  were  used  in  the 
Hoosac  tunnel  prior  to  its  electrification.  The  Maine  Central 
will  operate  the  engines  on  the  division  from  Portland,  Me., 
northwesterly  through  the  White  mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. They  are  the  first  Mallet  compound  engines  ever  owned 
by  the  Maine  Central. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburg  is  to  introduce  telephones 
for  train  despatching  on  160  miles  of  its  hne.  The  Chicago  & 
North  Western  has  ordered  telephone  apparatus  for  the  line  from 
Boone  to  Council  Bluffs,  150  miles.  The  Pittsburgh,  Shawmut 
&  Northern  has  ordered  telephone  apparatus  for  despatching 
on  its  line  between  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  and  Brookville,  about  50 
miles.  All  of  these  companies  bought  tlieir  apparatus  from  the 
Western  Electric  Company. 

Irving  G.  Barger.  a  messenger  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  was  mur- 
dered in  his  car  by  a  robber  on  the  night  of  November  17  within 
the  space  of  four  minutes,  Barger  having  been  seen  alive  at 
Taylor,  a  station  south  of  Scranton  at  8:26,  and  having  been 
found  dead  at  Scranton,  when  the  train  arrived  there  at  8:30. 
The  messenger  had  been  shot,  and  his  safe  had  been  emptied  of 
most  of  its  valuables. 

Shippers  Considering  the  Proposed  Clearance  Law. 
Members  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  have  been 
asked  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  proposed  Federal  law  re- 
lating to  clearances  between  structures  located  on  railways  and 
cars  passing  over  the  lines  of  the  latter.  The  various  firms  con- 
nected with  the  organization  are  asked  to  prepare  statements 
showing  what  the  approximate  cost  to  them  will  be  in  the  event 
the  provisions  of  the  proposed  law  are  enforced.  According  to 
President  J.  C.  Lincoln,  a  large  industrial  concern  reported  that 
compliance  with  such  a  law  would  cost  it  more  than  $1,600,000 

Unfilled  Tonnage  of  the  Steel  Corporation. 
The  report  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  shows  that 
the  unhlled  tonnage  on  October  31  was  3,694,328  tons,  an  increase 
of  83,011  tons  over  the  previous  month.  This  is  the  highest  that 
it  has  been  since  July  31,  1910,  when  it  was  3,970,931  tons,  with 
the  exception  of  August  31,  I91I,  when  it  was  3,695,985  tons. 
The  October  unfilled  tonnage  was  not  a  surprise,  for  during  that 
month  new  business  was  received  at  the  rate  of  about  35,000 
tons  a  day,  and  shipments  were  at  the  rate  of  about  32.000  tons 
a  day.  or  close  to  10,000^1  tons  a  year.  In  October,  1910,  the 
unfilled  tonnage  showed  a  shrinkage  of  276/100  tons  from  the 
preceding  month. 


Cost  of  Snowsheds. 

In  a  report  to  the  California  State  Railroad  Commission  the 
Southern  Pacific  states  that  it  has  35  miles  of  snowsheds  in  the 
Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  valued  at  $2,250,000.  During  the  past 
four  years  fires  in  the  sheds  have  cost  $186,262,  an  annual  aver- 
age of  $46,565.  Renewals  on  account  of  wear  are  placed  at 
$67,000,  and  repairs  at  $40,000  per  annum.  The  total  annual  ex- 
pense, including  patrolling,  and  (ire  trains,  is  stated  to  be 
$203,615. 

Hudson-Manhattan  Trains  Through  to  Newark. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan  an- 
nounce that  their  joint  passenger  line  from  Cortlandt  and  Church 
streets,  New  York,  to  Park  place,  Newark,  N.  J.,  8.9  miles  long, 
will  be  put  into  full  operation  next  Sunday.  The  Hudson  tunnel 
trains  have  been  running  as  far  as  Manhattan  Transfer,  a  mile 
east  of  Newark,  for  some  weeks,  but  the  completion  of  the  con- 
crete viaduct  into  Newark  was  delayed  by  legal  difficuliies.  Run- 
ning towards  New  York  in  the  morning  and  out  of  New  York 
in  the  afternoon  these  trains  will  be  from  six  to  twelve  minutes 
apart,  and  in  all  there  will  be  86  trains  a  day  eastward  and  74 
westward.  These  trains  run  over  the  old  Hne  of  the  Pennsylvania 
from  Summit  avenue,  Jersey  City,  to  Manhattan  Transfer; 
westerly  from  Manhattan  Transfer  to  Newark  the  line  is  ele- 
vated, crossing  the  Passaic  river  by  a  new  double-deck  bridge; 
and  east  of  Summit  avenue  the  line  is  underground  and  under- 
river.  The  lower  deck  of  the  drawbridge  at  Newark  is  used  by 
freight  trains  of  the  Pennsylvania  as  an  entrance  to  the  Newark 
city  freight  house,  formerly  reached  over  the  Center  street  line. 

Bristol  Improvement  Finished. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  announces  that,  beginning  next 
Sunday,  its  trains  will  run  through  Bristol,  Pa„  on  the  New 
York  division,  over  the  new  line  through  that  town  which  has 
been  under  construction  for  the  last  two  years.  This  line  is 
about  80  rods  shorter  than  the  one  which  it  supplants.  The  new 
road,  like  the  old,  is  a  four-track  line  and  has  track  tanks  on 
all  four  tracks  for  supplying  water  to  the  locomotives.  The  im- 
provement has  cost  $1,012,000,  and  ten  grade  crossings  are  abol- 
ished. The  new  line  is  carried  over  the  streets  of  the  city  by 
four  reinforced  concrete  bridges  and  three  bridges  of  reinforced 
concrete  slabs.  The  new  passenger  station  is  at  Beaver  Dam 
Road  and  stands  at  the  street  level,  passengers  ascending  to  the 
track  platforms  by  covered  stairways.  This  building  is  of  stone 
from  local  quarries,  ornamented  with  Indiana  lin 


Threatened  Strike  of  Rock  Island  Shop  Empioyeee. 

A  full  statement  of  the  points  involved  in  the  pending 
controversy  between  the  Rock  Island  Lines  and  their  shop 
employees,  failure  to  settle  which  has  resulted  in  a  breach 
in  the  negotiations  and  threat  of  a  strike  by  the  employees, 
has  been  issued  by  the  management  of  the  road.  It  is  signed 
by  W.  A.  Neltleton,  general  superintendent,  and  by  W.  S. 
Tinsman,  A.  E.  Sweet,  and  W.  M.  Whittenlon,  general  man- 
agers of  the  three  districts  of  the  road,  is  addressed  to  the 
public  and  the  shop  employees,  and  is  as  follows; 

In  view  of  the  rumors  of  an  impending  strike  of  the  shop 
employees  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  and  recognizing  the 
right  of  the  public  to  have  full  information  on  a  question 
that  involves  its  welfare,  as  well  as  one  which  involves  the 
surrender  to  a  committee  of  employees  of  the  right  to  say  in 
what  manner  the  corporation  shall  perform  its  service  to  the 
public,  the  following  statement  is  submitted: 

The  policy  of  the  company  has  always  been  one  of  fairness 
toward  its  employees.  It  has  withheld  retrenchment  of 
forces  as  long  as  possible.  It  has  always  paid  wages  equal 
to  those  of  contiguous  lines.  Its  men  have  always  served 
under  working  rules  and  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  of 
contiguous  lines. 

In  view  of  these  facts  and  the  present  business  conditions 
of  the  country,  this  company  could  not  consider  anything 
that  contemplated  an  increase  \nMs  p;^pena«$,f«nd  the  general 
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committee  of  shop  employees,  at  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
ferences, over  four  months  ago,  were  fairly  advised  of  this. 
But,  notwithstanding  that  notice,  the  above  committee  in- 
sisted upon  pressing  negotiations  that  finally  terminated 
November  10.  1911. 

Briefly,  the  issues  upon  which  the  employees'  committee 
justify  a  strike  are  as  follows: 

(1.)  They  demand  that  the  payment  of  five  hours  minimum 
overtime  shall  commence  one  hour  earlier  than  at  present. 
The  company  declines  this,  because  of  increased  expense,  with 
no  compensating  return, 

(2.)  They  demand  that  any  employee  called  to  work  over- 
time shall  "be  released  upon  completion  of  the  job  called  or 
held  for,  unless  other  emergency  work  arises  which  requires 
immediate  attention  and  he  is  the  only  man  of  his  craft  on 
duty."  The  company  declines  this,  because  of  increased  ex- 
pense, and  for  the  reason  that  a  man  is  given  a  minimum 
of  five  hours'  pay  if  he  works  after  six  a.  m.  or  p.  m.  The 
company  has  a  right  to  the  use  of  the  man  for  the  time  paid, 
even  though  the  job  for  which  he  is  called  may  not  consume 
all  of  that  time. 

(3.)  They  demand  that  laying  off  and  employing  men  shall 
be  governed  exclusively  by  seniority.  The  company  declines 
this,  for  the  reason  that  its  schedules  with  all  other  em- 
ployees provide  that  ability  of  the  individual  shall  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  employing  and  promoting  men  and  in 
reducing  forces.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  treat  all 
employees  alike  and  to  give  all  fair  and  equal  consideration, 
to  the  end  that  the  most  efficient,  honest  and  diligent  work- 
men shall  be  given  steady  employment,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  if  forces  were  to  be  reduced  in  the  manner 
demanded  by  the  employees  it  would  permit  them  to  indicate 
those  to  be  laid  off,  thereby  prohibiting  the  company  from 
ridding  the  service  of  the  less  desirable  employees,  and  thus 
embarrassing  it  in  its  efforts  for  economical  operation. 

(4.)  They  demand  that  only  "running  repair"  work  be 
done  when  shops  are  closed;  that  time  and  one-half  be  paid 
to  men  employed  in  regular  hours,  when  shops  are  closed, 
upon  miscellaneous  repairs  to  locomotives  or  cars,  or  upon 
what  is  commonly  known  as  "dead"  work.  The  company 
declines  this,  because  of  increased  expense  which  would 
result  from  an  idle  force  of  such  men,  a  greater  part  of  the 
time,  as  are  necessary  to  be  employed  in  keeping  up  running 
repairs  when  shops  are  closed,  and  declined  for  the  further 
reason  that  it  prevents  the  company  from  exercising  its  right 
to  conduct  its  own  business  in  the  most  economical  manner. 

(5.)  They  demand  that  no  foreman,  either  regular  or 
temporary,  be  permitted  to  work  at  any  time  when  mechanics 
are  available.  The  company  declines  this,  for  the  reason 
that  such  a  rule  would  prevent  the  company  from  retaining 
its  foremen  and  thus  maintaining  its  organization  in  times  when 
shops  are  closed. 

(6.)  They  demand  that  applicants  for  employment  "shall 
only  be  required  to  give  the  name,  position  wanted,  address 
and  address  of  nearest  relative."  This  question  also  involves 
the  right  of  the  company  to  secure  the  personal  records  of 
applicants  for  employment,  and,  indirectly,  although  not 
appearing  in  the  demand,  the  ability  of  the  company  to  apply 
its  pension  system  aUke  to  all  employees.  The  pension  sys- 
tem, created  to  care  for  aged  employees,  is  frankly  opposed 
by  the  committee  representing  the  employees  in  the  me- 
chanical crafts.  The  company  declines  for  the  reason  that  it 
has  one  application  blank  for  all  candidates  for  employment. 
It  cannot  and  will  not  make  any  different  rule  for  applicants 
for  employment  in  the  mechanical  department  from  that  made 
for  applicants  for  employment  in  other  departments.  All 
must  be  treated  alike.  The  pension  system  that  has  been 
established  must  govern  all  employees  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  This  company  has  the  undoubted  obligation  to 
its  employees,  as  a  class,  to  insist  upon  these  things,  and, 
further,  to  know  the  history  of  the  men  it  is  to  employ,  as 
far  as  it  is  able  to  so  determine. 

In  addition  to  the  above  articles,  the  committee  demands 
an  increase  of  two  cents  per  hour,  which,  with  the  articles 
dealing  with  compensation  outHned  above,  means  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  company,  without  contem- 
plating any  return  in  the  shape  of  additional  service  or  of 
economy  in  any  form.  Articles  not  dealing  directly  with 
compensation  seek  to  take  from  the  company  its  right  to 


conduct  its  business  in  its  own  way  and  to  protect  the  iatem 
of  its  employees  at  large. 

The  mechanical  committee  seeks  to  create  a  different  xt 
of  rules  for  one  class  of  employees  from  that  which  ezisti 
for  all  other  employees.  They  seek  to  deny  to  the  compur 
the  right  which  belongs  to  every  citizen  and  employer  to 
require  persons  entering  his  service  to  give  evidence  of  good 
character  and  sound  health.  A  departure  from  this  practiu, 
as  outlined  by  the  rule  proposed  by  the  employees'  com- 
mittee, would  permit  the  employment  of  diseased,  incom- 
petent, inefficient  and  immoral  men.  No  honest  man  need  in 
any  way  be  embarrassed  by  complying  with  the  rules  of  tbt 
company  in  the  matter  of  employment. 

To  the  final  proposition  of  the  Railway  Company,  the  men 
have  answered  advising  that  they  will  strike  if  the  com- 
pany does  not  come  to  satisfactory  settlement  with  the  com> 
mittee.  The  negotiations  are  thus  ended  by  the  shop  em- 
ployees' committee.  In  order  to  have  the  emplojeu 
thoroughly  understand  the  conditions  under  whicli  they  are 
working,  the  company  hereby  announces  its  intention  of 
continuing  in  effect  until  further  notice  the  rates  of  pay 
and  working  conditions  as  outlined  by  the  schedules  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  their  cancellation  by  the 


Extension   of  ■   Chlneu   Railway. 

The  short  section  of  the  Sunning  railway  between  Kung-^ 
and  Tow-shan,  China,  which  was  opened  to  traffic  last  year,  iu 
proved  profitable  and  its  extension  to  Sunwui,  whence  it  would 
have  water  connection  with  Hongkong,  is  expected  in  the  neii 
future.  The  earnings  of  the  railway  have  averaged  about  {lOJUD 
a  month.  The  road  was  built  with  funds  three-fourths  of  whidi 
were  raised  by  Chinese  from  the  Sunning  district  living  in  C 
fbrnia  and  the  remainder  locally.  All  of  its  cars  and  mosi 
its  locomotives  were  made  in  the  United  States.  The  promote 
of  the  railway  was  a  Chinese  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
America. 

Wastarn  Railway  Club. 
At  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Onb. 
held  at  the  Auditorium  hotel,  Chicago,  on  November  21,  the 
paper  for  discussion  was  on  the  Use  of  Denatured  Alct^I  ie 
Railway  Service,  by  Michael  Schwarz,  manager  of  the  Alcohd 
Utilities  Company, 

Tranaportatlon  and  Car  Accounting  Officers. 
The    Association    of    Transportation    and     Car     Accounting 
Officers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  regular    meeting  at  the 
Seelbach  Hotel.  Louisville,  Ky.,  December  12  and   13. 
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AuociATioit   or    Akuicoh    Railwat    AccdaHTma   Ofticiu. — C.    G.    Phil- 
lip*, 143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  anaual,  June  36,  1912,  Quebec,  Que. 
Ahociatioh  hit  Railwav  Claiu  Aginti.— T.  R.  MeSbeiir,  C.  ft  E.  I.,  Cbi- 

ago;  annual  coDvenlion.   May  22,   1912.  Ld*  Anfelei,  Cal. 
AaiocTATiDi'  or  Railway  EiacraiCAL  EHomuu. — Joi.  A.  AndreuceCti,  C.  ft 

N.  W.  Ry..  Chiengo. 
AaiociATios  or  Railway  Tilimath  SDFUiiiiTiiiDiKTi.— P.  W.  Drew,  13S 

Adami   Si.,   ChiMgo:  annual,  June  24,    1912,   New  York. 
AUOCIATIOH    OF    TaAHIroaTATlOH    AND    Cai    ACCOnNTIKQ    Officui.— G.    p. 

Canard,  75  Church  St.,  New  York;  December   12-11,  Louigrille,  Ky.   . 
Canadian    Railway    Clui.— Jamei    Powell,    Grind    Trunk    Rr-,    Montreal, 

Que.;  Jd  Tueiday  in  month,  except  June,  Joly  and  Aug.,  HoutreaL 
Cahadiah    Socmv   of  Civil  Ehginiui.— aemetit   H.   McLeod,   413   Dor- 

cheiler  Si.,  Hootieal,  Que.;  Thundayi,  Montreal. 
Cab   Fokkbn'i   Auociatioh   of   Chicago.— Aaron    Kline,   E4I    North   SOth 

Coott,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  loonlb,  Cbicigo. 
CimiAL   Railway  Cld».— H.    D.   Vought,   95   Liberty  St.,   New   York;   2d 

Thura.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  Maccb.  Mijr,  Sept.,  Nov..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  EHCiHaua'  Socmv  of  St.  Paul.— D.  F.  JacgenaeD,  116  Winter  St.. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Paul. 
EitciNiaas'   Soeirtv   of   PiHHaYLVAHiA.— E.    R.   Daaher,    Boi   704,    Harria- 

burg.  Pa.;   lit  Monday  after  2d  Satarday,  HatnibuTg,  Pa. 
ExGiNirai'  SociKTv  OF  WiSTUH  PiKNSVLVANiA.— E.  K.  Hilci,  803  Fulton 

building,   Pinabnrih;    lit  and   3d   Taeidajr,  Pittaburgh,    Pa. 
FaaiGHT  Claim  Association.— Watren  P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.;  uinual, 

May  IS.  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

GtXUAL     SUFUIMTIHDINTa'     AUOCIATION     OF     ChICAQO. — E.     S.     KollCF,     228 

W.   Adam)  St.,   Chicago;   Wed.   preceding  3d  Thui*..   Chicago. 

CoNsiiss. — Eiecntive  Comimttee,  rue  de  Louvain, 


II    1 


«rlin. 


— D.    B.    Sebaatian,    La    Salle 


_  Railway    Fdil    Aaloci 

St.  Sution,  Chicago. 
UNATioNAL  RAILWAY   GlHiaAL   Fo»M>N'a  Auo ciATioM .— t.  H.   Biyan, 

Brown  Marx  building.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
nHATioHAL  RAtLtoAP  HAsrn  BLAciaMiTHt'  AaaociATiON.—A.  L.  Wood- 
worth,  Lima,  Ohio. 
'A   Railway  Ctna.— W.   B.  Harrison,   Union   Station,  Dm  Moinei,   la.; 
•2d   Friday  in  month,   e-ctpt  July  and  Augu.t,   Dea  Moinei. 
MAiTia   Boilm  MAEias'  Association.— Harry  D.   Voughl.  95   Liberty  St., 

New  York;  annual  convention.  May  14-17,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
MAiTta  CAa  BuiLDUs'  AauciATtoN,- J.   W.   Taylor,  Old  Colony  buildinr, 

Chicago.     Annual  convention,  June  12-14,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
MASjaa    Ca>  and   Locoumtvi  PAiHins'   AaiociATioN,   of    Uhitid    Siatis 

AND  Cahaua.- A.   p.  Dane.   B.   ft  M.,   Reading,   Mais.;   nen  annual 

convention,  second   week  in   September,    1912. 
Niw  EiicLANn  Railioad  Club.— G.  H.  Fraiier,  10  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mau.j 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July,  Aug.  and  Sept..  Boston. 
Kaw  YoBE  Railioad  Club.- H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in   month,   except   June,  July  and  Augnat,   New   York. 
KoBTaitN  Railway  Club.~C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  U.  ft  St.  P.,  Dniuth,  Minnj 

4th   Saturday.  Duluth. 
Ohaoa    Railway    Club.— H.    H.    Maulick,    Barker    Block,    Omaha,    Neb.; 

■econd  Wcdoetday. 
RAiLaoAB  Club  of  Ramiai  City.— C.  Manlove,    1008  Walnut  St.,  Kansas 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kansas  Cily. 
Railway  Club  of  Pittsbubgh  — J.  B.  Anderson.  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittsburgh, 

P*.;  4ih  Friday  in  month,  eicepi  Jane,  July  and  Auguit,  Pittaburgh 
Railway  Jhdustbial  AsaociAYiON.- G.   L.   Stewart,   St.   L.  S.  W.   Ry.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.;  annual.  May  12.   1912,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Railway  Signal  Absociatioh.-— C.  C.  Rosenberg,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Railway   STOBiiaiFBaa'  Absociatiom.- J.   P.  Murphy,   Box  C.   Collinwood, 

Ohio. 
RiCHHOND  Railboad  Club.— F.  O.   Robinion,  Richmond,  V*.:  2d  Monday, 

except   June,    July    and    Auguit. 
RoADKASiaas'  amd  Mauctfnancb  of  Way  A.sociai.on.— L.  C.  Ryan,  C  ft 

N.  W.,  Sterling;  September,  1912,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
St.   Louii  Railway   Club.- B.  W.   Frauenlbal.  Union   Station,   St.   Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug..  St.  Louis. 
SociBTV  OF  Railway  Financul  Officbbb.— C.  Nyquist,   Li  Salle  St.   Sta- 
tion, Chicago. 
SonTHiBN  AtaociAYtON  OF  Ca*  Sbivicb  OFFiciBi.— E.  W.  Sandwich.  A.  ft 

W.  P.  Ry.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
SoUTHBiN  ft   SoDTHWamiM    RAILWAY   Cldb.— A.   J.   Merrill,   Grant  bidg., 

Atlanl*.  Ga.;  3d  Tburs.,  Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept.,  Not.,  Atlanta. 
ToLmo  TaABsrOBTATioN    Club.— J,    G.   Macomber,  Woolaon  Spice   Co.,  To- 
ledo,   Ohio;    lit    Saturday,    Toledo. 
Tbaffic    Club    of   Cricaco.— Guy    S.    McCabe,    La    Saile   Hotel,    Chicago; 

meelingi  monthly,  Chicago. 
Tfaffic  Club  of  Naw  Yo»K,— C.  A.  Swope.  290  Bro 

Tuesday  in  mc---     '-—     '-^ ■■    '- 

e  Club  i 


monthly,  Pittsburgh. 

TaAiM  Dbsfatchbis'  Aisociation 

OF  AUBBicA.~J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 

Ave.,  Chicago;  annual,  Jnn 

e   IS,   1912.  LouiiTille,  Ky. 

^.—}.    M.    Sella,    Buffalo;    first   Saturday 

after  Erst  Wednesday. 

Tbansfobtation  Ci.ub  of  Dbtboii 

— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  ft  U.  S.,  Detroit. 

Mich.;    meetings  monthly. 

T««L.N<.    £"={>'"»•;    AHOC.ATIO 

N.— W.  0.  Thompson.  N.  Y,  C  ft  H.  R., 

East  Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  Auguit.  1912. 

WnruN  Canada  Railvtay  Club.— W.  H.  Rosevear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg,  Man.;   2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Auguit,  Winoipeti. 

WwTaan  Railway  Club.— J.  W.  Tlylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  3d 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  Auguit 

Wnrnii  Society  or  ENCinEXBa.— J.  H.  Warder.  1735  Monsdnock  Block, 
Chicago;  lit  Wednesday  in  month  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 

Wood  PBUEavats'  Association— F.  J.  Angier,  B.  ft  O.,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
annual,  January  16-18.  Chicago. 


©raffir  Netus. 


From  Winnipeg,  Man,,  it  is  reponed  that  all  of  the  railways 
are  suffering  from  severe  congestion  of  freight  because  of 
unusual  efforts  to  ship  wheat  eastward  before  the  close  of 
navigation. 

Reports  from  Cherryfield,  Me.,  state  that  the  extensive  tracts 
of  land  recently  bargained  for  in  that  region  by  the  Maine  Cen- 
tral have  finally  been  bought,  and  that  they  will  be  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  These  lands  aggregate  36,000  acres.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  numerous  experimental  farms,  and  it  is  said 
that  after  the  experiments  shall  have  been  conducted  a  sufficient 
time,  the  land  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  farmers. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  has  withdrawn  its  notice 
of  a  proposed  reduction  in  rates  on  freight  westbound  from  New 
York  to  Chicago  and  other  western  territory,  so  that  the  present 
rates,  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  (first  class)  New  York  to  Chicago 
will  continue  in  force.  The  notice  which  had  been  issued,  re- 
duced all  rates  to  the  basis  formerly  in  effect,  6  cents  (first  class) 
less  than  the  standard  rate.  The  Erie  and  the  Lackawanna  had 
signified  their  intention  of  meeting  the  69-cent  rate. 

The  "Governors'  Special"  is  again  announced— this  time  in  a 
despatch  from  Sl  Paul,  which  says  that  the  train  is  to  start  east 
November  27,  It  will  consist  of  eleven  cars,  and  there  will  be  on 
it  the  governors  of  ten  or  more  western  slates.  Four  of  the  cars 
will  be  filled  with  agricultural  and  mineral  products  of  those 
states,  forming  an  exhibit  which  is  to  be  shown  in  22  cities. 
The  enterprise  is  managed  by  the  Northwest  Development 
League.  In  Baltimore,  December  8,  the  governors  expect  to 
meet  seven  governors  of  southern  states. 

Advertising  representatives  of  the  Western  railways,  including 
the  Rock  Island  lines,  the  Burlington,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
Union  Pacific,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St  Paul,  were  guests  of  the  Colorado  Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce  during  the  week  beginning  October  30. 
A  trip  was  made  each  day  to  some  place  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  Colorado  Springs;  Pike's  Peak,  the  Cripple  Creek 
district,  the  Cheyenne  canyons,  Manitou,  Canyon  City  and  the 
Royal  Gorge  having  been  visited,  and  luncheon  was  served  while 

The  Wabash,  Chester  &  Western,  a  road  in  Southwestern  Illi- 
nois, has  filed  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Springfield, 
III.,  a  petition  to  restrain  the  enforcement  of  the  2-cent  fare 
law  against  it.  The  petition  alleges  that  the  Illin 
2-cent  fare  law  is  unreasonable,  unjust,  oppressive,  disi 
tory,  confiscatory  and  void.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  road  from 
passenger  service  are  said  to  be  inadequate  to  secure  a  reason- 
able profit.  Arguments  on  the  state's  objections  to  the  report  of 
the  master  in  chancery  in  the  Chicago.  Peoria  &  St.  Louis  2-cent 
rate  case  will  be  heard  at  Springfield,  November  27. 

Bernard  W.  Baker  of  Baltimore,  president  of  a  proposed  in- 
dependent American  company  to  run  steamships  between  the 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the  Panama 
canal,  has  complained  to  President  Taft  that  bankers  in  New 
York  City,  who  had  promised  him  money,  had  suddenljt.  of  one 
accord,  all  withdrawn  their  promises;  and  he  says  that  this 
strange  action  is  due  to  the  influence  of  the  trans- continental 
railways,  the  owners  of  which  desire,  if  possible,  to  stave  off 
the  establishment  of  any  means  of  transportation  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  which  may  take  a  part  of  their  traffic. 
A  number  of  bankers,  interviewed  by  the  newspapers,  declare 
Mr.  Baker's  charges  to  be  unfounded,  and  say  that  his  present 
real  or  apparent  lack  of  success  is  due  to  inherent  defects  in 
his  plan. 

The  New  England  shippers  who  have  been  discussing  the 
value  of  the  demurrage  bureau  at  Boston  have  presented  to  the 
railways  and  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  number 
of  proposed  changes  which  they  desire  to  have  made  in  the 
demurrage  rules,  particularly  one  to  modify  the  average  rule. 
In  the  same  connection  they  call  for  the  continuance  of  the  Bos- 
ton bureau  under  the  present  plan,  by  which  the  commissioner  is 
responsible  jointly  to  the  railways,  the  government  and  the  ship- 
pers, declaring  that  no  commissioner  who  is  responsible  only  to 
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(New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania) and  group  3  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  western  Pennsyl- 
vania). There  are  also  increases  of  2,341  cars  and  213  cars  jn 
box  car  surplus  anil  mi  seel  Ian  ecus  car  surplus,  respectively, 
while  flat  cars  show  a  decrease  of  820  cars.  The  increase  in  box 
car  surplus  is  principally  in  group  6  (Iowa,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Dakotas). 

"The  total  car  shortage  is  practically  the  same  as  reported  in 
the  previous  period,  although  the  totals  for  the  varioiis  classes 
of  cars  show  changes.  The  increase  in  surplus  cars  is  setting 
in  at  exactly  the  same  period  as  last  year,  and  the  arnount  of 
increases  for  this  report  is  almost  identical  with  that  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1910,  The  total  surplus  this  year,  how- 
ever, is  slightly  higher  than  last  year,  having  been  34,581  on 
November  9,  1910,  as  against  45,290  for  this  report." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  figures 
by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  the 
diagrams  show  total  bi-weeklv  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907 
to  191 1. 

A  Frisco  Line  to  New  Orleans. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  following  the  failure  of  its 
plans  to  stablish  a  connection  with  New  Orleans  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Mississippi  river  by  means  of  an  alliance  with  the 
Texas  &  Pacific,  announces  that  a  connection  from  Memphis  to 
New  Orleans  (and  also  to  Mobile)  is  to  be  established  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river.  Jointly  with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
the  "Frisco"  has  acquired  an  interest  in  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile 
&  Chicago,  which  extends  from  New  Albany,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mississippi,  on  the  Frisco's  line  to  Birmingham,  south- 
ward to  Laurel,  214  miles,  and  thence  southeastward  to  Mobile, 
111  miles  further.  From  some  point  north  of  Mobile,  an  ex- 
tension of  this  line  is  proposed  to  be  built  southwestward  to  the 
Louisville  &  Nashville,  thus  giving  a  short-line  connection 
with  New  Orleans.  The  arrangement  between  the  three  roads 
also  provides  for  extension  of  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  4  Chi- 
cago northward  to  Jackson,  Tenn.,  where  a  connection  can  be 
made  with  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis.  By  this 
proposed  combination  of  lines  the  distance  from  Memphis  to 
New  Orleans  will  be  49  miles  less  than  by  the  route  which  has 
been  proposed  west  of  the  river. 

National  Industrial  Traffic  League. 

The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  held  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  last  week,  and  J.  M,  Belleville,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Plate  Glass  Company,  was  elected  president. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  committee  or 
relations  of  railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  with 
a  view  to  discussing  numerous  desired  revisions  of  the  uniform 
demurrage  and  car  service  rules.  It  is  intended  to  gather  and 
digest  the  views  of  all  interests  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  so 
as  to  present  a  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject 

A  report  on  refund  of  overcharges  developed  in  revising  bill- 
ing, presented  the  committee  on  freight  claims  and  referring 
to  negotiations  of  that  committee  with  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railway  Accounting  Officers  and  the  American  Association 
of  Freight  Agents,  was  adopted. 

It  was  recommended  that  when  the  report  of  the  Uniform 
Classification  Committee  is  sent  to  the  carriers  for  adoption,  it 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  shippers  at  least  30  days  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  the  classification  committee,  and  that  all 
classification  committees  shall  provide  for  public  hearings  on  alt 
subjects  to  be  considered  by  them  at  their  meetings,  and  that 
30  days'  notice  be  given.  A  letter  from  D.  O.  Ives,  chairman 
of  the  league  committee  on  classification,  which  was  read  at  the 
meeting,  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  legal  right  of  the  shippers 
to  compel  such  publicity.  Another  member  stated  that  Chair- 
man Clements,  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  reply 
to  a  letter  regarding  the  matter,  said  the  commission  had  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  subject. 

Several  changes  were  outlined  for  the  uniform  bill  of  lading 
and  the  standard  bill  of  lading,  and  reference  was  made  to.  the 
Stephens  bills  and  the  Adamson  bill,  both  introduced  in  Con- 
gress, dealing  with  bills  of  lading.  Both  were  said  to  contain 
excellent  features,  but  they  also  contain  features  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  and  it  was  recommended  that  the  legislative  com- 
mittee and  the  bill  of  lading  committee  of  the  league  jointly  con- 


sider them,  with  a  view  to  adopting  the  best  features  of  both  and 
then  making  recommendations  to  the  proper  committee  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  before  Congress  prescribing  car  clearances  was  strong- 
ly opposed.  J.  M,  Belleville,  of  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Com- 
pany, said  his  firm  could  not  market  15  per  cent,  of  its  product 
if  the  bill  became  a  law.  Another  member  said  that  for  the  city 
of  Duluth  to  comply  with  a  similar  bill  which  had  been  intro- 
duced in  Minnesota  would  cost  $15,000,000.  Doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  whether  it  would  reduce  accidents  or  have  any  effect  other 
than  lo  bar  the  plea  of  contributory  negligence  where  accident 
did  result  from  obstructions  not  in  accordance  with  the  bill.  It 
was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  of  15  to  oppose  the  bill  in 
Congress. 

Attention  was  called  to  a  plan  tried  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  of 
having  shippers  employ  a  force  of  inspectors  at  various  freight 
stations  in  large  centers  to  work  in  the  interest  of  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight.  The  proposition  was  simply  laid  before' the 
league,  with  the  suggestion  that  it  be  adopted  wherever  it  would 
be  found  necessary  and  practicable.  There  was  a  feeling  that  it 
would  be  too  costly  at  the  very  large  cities. 

The  carriers  who  have  been  making  special  efforts  to  reduce 
friction  over  the  settlement  of  claims  were  commended.  Par- 
ticular attention  was  called  lo  the  new  method  of  handling  and 
settling  claims  adopted  by  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

A  standing  baggage  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
league  to  confer  with  the  national  baggage  committee,  which  was 
recently  named  at  Chicago  by  representatives  of  commercial  con- 
cerns interested  in  excess  baggage  rates  and  regulations. 

At  the  annual  dinner,  which  was  held  Thursday  evening,  well 
known  speakers  advocated  closer  co-operation  between  shippers 
and  railways,  .^mong  the  speakers  were  O.  P.  Gothlin,  chair- 
man of  the  State  Public  Service  Commission  of  Ohio,  and 
W.  A.  Garrett,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  General  Managers' 
Association. 

Mr.  Garrett  reminded  the  manufacturers  that  it  would  cost 
railways  $630,500,000  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  a  bill 
now  pending  in  Congress,  requiring  the  use  of  steel  cars.  Traffic 
Director  Bartow  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce 
claimed  that  the  freight  classification  committees  came  within 
the  scope  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  and  might  be  convicted 
of  illegal  conspiracy  whenever  shippers  wished  to  go  that  far. 

Railway  Earnings  in  Russia. 

The  financial  reports  of  the  Russian  railways  show  that  the 
total  receipts  for  all  the  railways  were  $577,190,500,  or  $80,232,000 
more  than  the  estimates,  and  $39,162500  more  than  the  receipts 
for  1909.  The  operation  expenses  were  $377,764,900,  or  $7,340,200 
more  than  the  estimates  and  $6,103,500  less  than  in  1909.  Thus 
the  excess  of  total  receipts  over  the  total  expenditures  for  1910 
amounted  to  $199,425,000,  or  $73,891,800  more  than  the  estimates, 
and  $42,265,522  more  than  in  1909.  The  net  profit  was  $197,525,- 
000,  or  $76,202,700  more  than  the  estimate,  and  $44,602,210  more 
than  in  1909.  The  net  profit  on  the  treasury  railways  amounted 
to  $124,558,040,  or  $48,686,160  more  than  the  estimates,  and  $29,- 
660,350  more  than  in  1909.  The  net  profits  for  the  private  rail- 
ways made  $72,966,900,  or  $27,516,347  more  than  estimated,  and 
$14,939,808  more  than  1909,  Analyzing  the  various  results  from 
the  treasury  railways  we  find  that  the  Southern  line  yielded  the 
largest  profit.  Then  the  South  Western,  the  Ekaterinsk,  the 
NikolaiefTsk  North  Western,  Northern,  Riga-Orel,  the  Moscow 
Kursk- Nizhegorod,  and  the  Privislinsk.  Amongst  the  treasury 
railways,  in  Asiatic  Russia  a  deficit  of  $3,621,260  was  anticipated. 
There  was  a  surplus  in  the  receipts  over  the  expenditure  on  the 
Tashkent  line  of  $4,255,130;  on  the  Siberian  line  of  $3,323,450; 
and  on  the  Central  Asiatic  line  of  $1,421,930;  and  on  the  Trans- 
Baikal  line  there  was  a  surplus  of  receipts  over  expenditures  of 
$6,079,330  Among  the  private  lines  the  most  profitable  are 
the  Caucasian  railway  with  $14,911,380  net  profit  and  the 
South  Eastern  railway,  with  $14,765330  net  profit. 

Freight  Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 
the  statistical  bulletin  No.  108,  covering  car  balance  and  per- 
formance for  July,  1911,  says:  ■\itI('' 

Most  items  of  performance  for  July,  19msBW  V  iicrease  in 
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business  as  U  usual  for  that  time  of  the  year.  The  average 
miles  per  car  per  day  show  a  decrease  of  1  mile  per  car  per  day 
as  compared  with  June,  1911,  while  the  average  ton  miles  re- 
main nearly  normal.  The  average  ton  miles  per  car  per  day 
for  all  cars  show  a  decrease  of  only  21  ton  miles  as  compared 
with  June,  1911.  The  same  items  excluding  surplus  and  shop 
cars  show  a  decrease  of  26  ton  miles.  Average  earnings  per 
car  per  day  decreased  from  $2,38  to  $2.17,  while  the  average 
earnings  per  car  per  day  excluding  idle  cars  decreased  from 
$2.67  to  $2.44. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  figures  for  July  and  the 
charts  show  car  earnings  and  performance  by  months  in  1907 

The  TrafHc  Club  of  New  York. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York  and  the 
election  of  officers  will  he  held  on  November  28  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  In  addition  to  the  inauguration  of  the  officers 
elect,  a  vaudeville  entertainment  has  been  arranged  for  by  the 
entertainment  committee. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   COMMISSION. 

The  commission  began  at  Washington  last  week  a  re-hearing 
on  the  case  involving  rates  on  lemons  in  carloads  from  California 
to  eastern  cities,  the  Commerce  Court  having  annulled  the  former 
decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reducing  these 
rales  from  $1.15  to  $1. 

Commissioner  Prouty  took  testimony  in  New  York  City  on 
Monday  of  this  week  in  a  complaint  that  rates  on  watermelons 
in  carloads  from  the  southern  states  to  New  York  and  other 
eastern  cities  are  excessive.  Previous  to  1902  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  delivered  watermelons  in  New  York  City,  but  since  that 
date  has  refused  to  carry  them  across  the  river  in  cars  (on  floats), 
requiring  consignees  to  accept  delivery  at  Jersey  City;  the  rate 
to  Jersey  City  being  I  cent  per  100  lbs.,  less  than  the  former  rate 
to  New  York.  The  melon  men  claim  that  some  dealers  in  New 
York  have  had  to  go  out  of  business  because  of  the  change  of 
the  delivery  point  from  New  York  to  Jersey  City.  The  con- 
signees also  complain  of  congestion  of  watermelon  shipments  in 
Jersey  City,  though  it  appears  that  the  railway  has  delivery  tracks 
there  which  will  permit  the  unloading  of  70  cars  a  day. 

The  commission  on  November  17  ordered  a  reduction  in  freight 
rates  from  the  Mississippi  river  crossings  to  Missouri  river  cities 
from  60  cents  (first  class)  per  100  lbs.,  to  55  cents,  all  of  the 
classes,  including  the  lettered  classes,  being  reduced  propor- 
tionately. This  action  was  taken  in  the  Burnliam-Hanna- 
Munger  ease,  which  arose  several  years  ago  and  which  has  been 
before  the  commission  and  courts  repeatedly.  The  rates  here 
dealt  with  are  proportions  of  through  rates  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  and  other  eastern  points.  The  commission  originally 
ordered  a  reduction  from  60  to  51  cents.  The  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Chicago  annulled  this  order,  and  the  suit  was 
then  taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  which  re- 
versed the  Circuit  Court  and  established  the  rates  fixed  by  the 
commission.  But  by  this  time  the  two-year  term  of 
the  commission's  order  had  nearly  expired,  and  so  the  rail- 
ways restored  the  higher  rates.  The  shippers  then  entered 
a  new  complaint  and  the  commission  suspended  the  tariffs 
while  it  should  make  a  complete  new  inquiry.  It  was  asserted  by 
the  defendants  that  the  commission's  rate  would  cause  a 
reduction  in  revenues  on  freight  moving  from  east  of.  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Missouri  river  and  St.  Paul,  and  in- 
cluding territory  intermediate  and  basing  on  the  Missouri  river 
and  on  St  Paul,  amounting  to  $1,200,000,  or  $870,000  on  the  first 
five  classes.  The  commission  does  not  take  the  ground  that  the 
rates  are  extortionate,  but  holds  they  are  not  proportionate,  and 
therefore  not  reasonable.  Uniform  rates  applicable  as  parts  of 
the  through  rates  on  shipments  from  all  points  east  of  the  Indiana- 
Illinois  Slate  line  from  the  Mississippi  river  crossings  to  the  Mis- 
souri river  cities  are  prescribed.  Reparation  on  past  shipments 
is  denied.  The  order  goes  into  eiTect  December  30,  and  con- 
tinues in  force  for  two  years. 


Pay  for  Repairing  Care  Forbidden. 
Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Company  et  at.  v.  Oregon-Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Co.    Opinion  by  Commistioner  Lane: 

Complainants  ask  that  defendant  be  required  to  provide  in  its 
tariffs  for  reimbursement  of  shippers  for  repairs  made  on  cars 
to  fit  them  to  hold  grain  in  bulk.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be 
susceptible  of  use  as  a  subterfuge  for  granting  rebates,  and  ship- 
pers should  refuse  to  accept  cars  that  are  in  such  a  state  of  dis- 
repair as  to  render  them  unfit  for  use.  Complaint  dismissed. 
(21  1.  C.  C.  S39.) 

The  Right  to  Know  Probable  Future  Rate*. 

Leon  E.  Lum  v.  Great  Northern  Railway  Company.  Opinion 
by  Commissioner  Meyer: 

The  defendant  moved  to  dismiss  the  complaint  without  further 
hearing,  for  a  number  of  reasons,  among  which  was  one  based 
on  the  two-year  provision  of  the  law.  The  commission  does 
not  regard  as  material  the  allegation  that  complainant  could  not 
possibly  ship  ore  within  two  years  of  the  effective  period  of  an 
order  of  this  commission.  If  the  commission  prescribes  a  reason- 
able rate  today  for  the  movement  of  traffic  which  possibly  may  not 
move  within  two  years,  and  the  railway  company  refuses  to  con- 
tinue that  rate  voluntarily  for  a  period  longer  than  two  years,  it 
becomes  the  plain  duty  of  the  commission  to  institute  a  new  in- 
vestigation at  the  proper  time  and  prescribe  a  rate  which  shall  be 
just  and  reasonable  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  such  time.  Any  man  who  is  situated  as  is  this  com- 
plainant has  a  right  to  know  what  the  lawful  published  rate  on 
his  proposed  product  is  and  will  be  for  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  in  the  future.  The  commission  can  not  deny  the  right  of  the 
complainant  to  secure  the  publication  of  a  rate  in  advance  of  far- 
reaching  and  consequential  business  arrangements  which  can  be 
profitably  made  when  predicated  upon  one  rate,  and  which  can 
not  possibly  be  made  on  a  commercial  basis  when  predicated  upon 
a  higher  rate.  The  motion  is  overruled  and  the  case  will  proceed 
to  a  determination  in  accordance  with  the  act     (21  I.  C  C,  558.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


W.  A.  Spalding,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Galveston,  Harris- 
burg  and  San  Antonio  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant engineer  of  the  California  Railway  Commission. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  Commissioner  H.  H.  San- 
bom,  the  California  State  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  a 
reduction  in  the  freight  tariff  on  dried  fruit  from  San  Joaquin 
Valley  points  to  San  Francisco.  The  present  rates,  placed  in 
effect  in  September,  1910,  are  reduced  approximately  one-half. 
The  new  tariff  is  to  become  effective  immediately,  and  varies 
from  8S  cents  per  ton  from  Fresno,  to  $3.97  per  ton  from  Bakers- 
field  and  points  in  the  vicinity. 


COURT    NEWS. 


An  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
been  filed  by  the  government  from  the  ruling  of  the  Commerce 
Court  granting  a  temporary  injunction  in  the  intermountain  rate 

In  the  federal  court  at  New  York  City.  November  16,  the 
grand  jury  returned  indictments  against  two  officers  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  and  one  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  against 
seven  freight  shippers  or  brokers,  on  the  charge  of  giving  or 
accepting  illegal  rebates.  It  is  charged  that  shipping  brokers  in 
New  York  City  have  been  allowed  a  10  per  cent,  commission  on 
import  shipments  controlled  by  them  and  that  these  commis- 
sions, in  whole  or  in  part,  go  to  the  owner  of  the  goods,  thus 
constituting  an  illegal  discount  from  the  tariff  rate.  The  rail- 
ways claim  that  the  broker  or  forwarding  agent  is  the  agent  of 
the  railway  company,  while  the  government  aims  to  show  that 
he  is  the  agent  of  the  shipper. 

New  York  Publle  Service  Commisalons  Law  Interpreted. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  state  of  New  York  has  annulled 
the  decision  of  the  Public  Service  Commission,  First  district, 
that  the  reorganization  of  the  Thji;d  ^v^i[U(,  (fgj^^  street) 
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Railroad  Company  ot  New  York  City,  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
receiver,  can  be  carried  out  only  according  to  a  plan  approved 
by  the  commission.  The  commission  has  twice  rejected  plans 
'  proposed  by  the  bondholders  and  other  interests  connected  with 
the  company,  but  the  court  now  allows  the  last  of  these  plans 
to  be  carried  out  regardless  of  the  action  of  the  commission. 

Under  the  plan  new  securities  amounting  to  $54,916,000  were 
to  be  issued  to  take  the  place  of  $70,028,800  old  securities.  The 
Public  Service  Commission  denied  permission  to  issue  -the  new 
securities  on  the  ground  that  the  capitalization  proposed  was  not 
Justified  by  ihe  value  of  the  property.  The  court  declares  that 
the  reorganization  was  no  concern  of  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission as  long  as  the  securities  proposed  to  be  issued  did  not 
exceed  the  face  value  of  the  securities  already  in  existence.  The 
statutory  provisions  for  the  reorganization  of  corporations,  em- 
bodied in  sections  9  to  12  of  the  stock  corporation  law,  have  not 
been  repealed  as  to  railway  corporations  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission's  law,  nor  do  the  provisions  of  the 
stock  corporation  law  relieve  corporations  formed  by  reorgan- 
ization from  compliance  with  section  55  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission's  law. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  reorganized  corporations  first 
to  obtain  the  permission  and  approval  of  the  commission  under 
section  53  of  the  Commission's  law,  before  it  may  exercise  the 
rights,  privileges  and  franchises  of  the  predecessor  railway,  nor 
is  it  necessary  for  such  company  first  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  the  Public  Service  Cgmmission  under  section  54  of  such  law, 
to  enable  a  lawful  transfer  to  it  of  the  franchises,  etc. 

"The  requirement  of  the  statute,"  says  Judge  CuUen,  "is  that 
the  issue  of  the  securities  shall  be  necessary  tor  the  acquisition 
of  the  property,  and  although  as  a  general  rule  under  this  re- 
quirement, the  securities  should  not  be  authorized  except  where 
the  value  of  the  property  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  securities 
issued,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  rule.  One  is  found  in  the 
statute  itself. 

"Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  merger  the  limit  of  the  amount  of 
stock  of  a  corporation  is  dependent,  not  on  the  value  of  its 
property,  but  on  the  stock  outstanding  of  the  constituent  cor- 
porations prior  to  the  merger.  We  think  the  same  rule  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  a  corporation  formed  on  the  reorgan- 
ization of  a  foreclosed  railway. 

"We  do  not  say  that  in  the  reorgani?ation  of  a  railway  the  new 
corporation  is  authorized  to  issue  securities  in  excess  of  those  of 
the  company  to  whose  property  and  franchises  it  has  succeeded 
and  the  new  money  or  property  that  may  be  put  in  the  enter- 
prise. Such  a  plan  would  be  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Public  Service  Commissions  law  against  the  issue  of 
'watered'  stock  or  bonds;  but  up  to  the  limit  we  have  named,  the 
new  corporation  has  the  right  to  issue  securities.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  commission  to  the  contrary  was  therefore 
erroneous." 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  government  of  Colombia  has  recently  paid  to  the  Anti- 
oquia  Railroad  $40,000  as  subsidy  for  2y!,  miles  of  line  recently 
opened  to  public  traffic. 

Another  section  of  the  Amaga  Railroad,  Colombia,  was  opened 
to  public  traffic  on  July  20.  This  new  section  lies  between 
Envigado  and  Sabaneta. 

The  Paulista  Railway,  Brazil,  proposes  to  construct  a  double 
line  from  Jundiahy  to  Campinas,  near  Sao  Paulo,  to  be  later  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Rio  Claro. 

Some  railways  in  Germany  are  equipping  their  locomotive  cabs 
with  cocoa  mats  to  absorb  the  vibration,  which  is  said  to  alTect 
the  hearing  of  the  enginemen. 

The  Cordoba  Central  Railway,  Argentina,  has  extended  its 
passenger  service  to  Buenos  Aires,  thereby  placing  the  capital 
of  the  republic  in  direct  rail  communication  with  Tucuman,  via 
Rosario. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  the  railway  now  running  from  Buenos 
Aires,  Argentina,  to  Resislancia  on  the  Parana  river,  about  ISO 
miles  north  of  Puerto  Pilcomayo.  This  extension  will  necessi- 
tate the  inauguration  of  a  railway  ferry  service  between  Puerto 
Pilcomayo  and  Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
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ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  rinancUl  and  Legal   Officers. 

Charles  H.  Dietrich  has  been  appointed  assistant  freight  claim 
agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul,  with  office  at 
Chicago. 

S.  G.  McMeen,  of  Chicago,  has  been  elected  president  of  die 
Mount  Hood  Railway  4  Power  Company,  a  road  in  Oregon  ex- 
tending from  Portland  to  the  base  of  Mount  Hood. 

J.  P.  O'Brien,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  Fira 
district  of  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Ore- 
gon, has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager  of 
all  lines  of  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, with  office  at  Portland,  Ore. 

J.  L.  Parris,  assistant  attorney  for  Iowa  and  South  Dakota 
of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  has  been  appointed  at- 
torney for  Iowa,  with  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  succeeding 
Carroll  Wright,  deceased.  Stringer  &  Seymour,  attorneys  for 
Minnesota,  with  office  at  St.  Paul,  have  been  appointed  also 
attorneys  for  South  Dakota,  that  state  having  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Mr.  Wright  until  the  time  of  his   death. 

Reuben  Wells  Leonard,  who  was  recently  elected  chairman  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway,  with  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa,  Ont.,  as  has  already  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  was  born  in  I860,  at  Branford,  and  graduated  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  Kingston,  in  1883.  He  was  then  for 
two  years  employed  on  survey  and  construction  work  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  in  the  Lake  Superior  district,  and  the  latter 
part  of  1885  was  resident  engineer  of  that  road  in  Manitoba. 
He  was  later  engineer  on  surveys  and  construction  on  the  On- 
tario and  Quebec  divisions  of  the  same  road,  and  from  1887  to 
1890  was  chief  engineer  of  the  Cumberland  Railway  &  Coal  Co. 
of  Springhill,  N.  S,  From  1890.  to  1906.  he  was  engineer  on  iKe 
Canadian  Pacific  in  Quebec,  Ontario  and  British  Columbia  and 
of  the  following  works:  Engineer,  in  charge  of  construction 
hydro-electric  plant  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  &  River  Railway 
Company ;  contracting  engineer  of  the  Ottawa  &  Parry  Sound 
Railway;  chief  engineer  in  charge  ot  construction  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  short  line,  Montreal.  Que.,  to  Ottawa,  Ont.;  chief 
engineer  of  the  St.  Lawrence  4  Adirondack,  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  in  charge  of  surveys  and  construction  in  Quebec; 
consulting  engineer  of  the  Rutland-Canadian  Railway,  in  charge 
of  surveys  and  construction;  engineer  in  charge  of  iron  and 
nickel  mining  for  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation;  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  Cape  Breton  Railways,  surveys  and  construction; 
engineer  in  charge  of  construction  for  the  Hamilton  Cataract 
Power  Company's  hydro-electric  plant  at  St.  Catharines,  OnL; 
also  of  the  Kamanistiquia  Power  Company  at  Kakabeka  Falls. 
Since  1906  he  has  been  president  of  the  Coniagas  Mines,  Ltd., 
and  of  the  Coniagas  Reduction  Company.  Lid.  Mr.  Leonard  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of  the  Toronto  University; 
Kingston  School  of  Mining;  Wyeliffe  College,  Toronto;  Bishop 
Ridley's  College,  St.  Catharines;  vice-president  of  the  Canadian 
Mining  Institute,  and  was  formerly  vice-president  of  the  Cana- 
dian Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  He  is  a  member  of  council  of 
the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  London,  England:  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers. 
Operating  Office ra. 

T.  J.  Brown  has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher  of  thf 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Durand,  Mich. 

J.  H.  Curtis  has  been  appointed  acting  car  distributor  of  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook,  with  office  at  Bangor,  Me.,  succeeding 
G.  V.  Thompson,  resigned. 

F.  C.  Dow  has  been  appointed  chief  despatcher  of  the  Coast 
division  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  and  the 
T  a  CO  ma  Eastern,  succeeding  E.  G,  Fowler. 

C.  J.  Steinel  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  telegraph 
of  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,- with  ofiiae  at  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.,  succeeding  I.  T.  Dyer,4pfe.ai«djOOQ  |C 
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W.  F.  Braggins,  general  ageni  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  at  New 
Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals, 
with  office  at  Dallas.  Tex.  P.-  L.  Wing,  freight  agent  at  New 
Orleans,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  terminals  at  that 
place. 

E.  B.  Cook,  division  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michi- 
gan Southern  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  division  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  succeeding  J.  K.  Russell, 
retired  on  a  pension,  effective  December  1.  F.  M,  Smith,  assist- 
ant division  superintendent  at  Chicago,  svicceeds  Mr.  Cook. 

Guy  Adams,  who  has  been  appointed  manager  of  mail  traffic 
of  all  the  Frisco  Lines,  effective  January  1,  as  was  announced 
in  these  columns  last  week,  was  a  postal  clerk,  and  held  other 
positions  in  the  govern- 
ment railway  mail  serv- 
ice for  15  years.  He 
was  for  a  time  general 
baggage  agent  of  the 
Union  Pacific,  Denver  & 
Gulf,  now  the  Colorado 
&  Southern,  was  later 
employed  in  the  oper- 
ating department  of  the 
Chesapeake  Beach  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and 
subsequently  was  made 
travehng  passenger  agent 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
He  went  to  the  Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna  & 
Western  in  1899  as  di- 
vision passenger  agent 
at  New  York.  In  1904 
he  was  appointed  super- 
visor of  mails  of  the  Chi- 
cago,     Rock      Island     & 

Pacific,  and   in   1906  had  C„y  A<taii«. 

his  jurisdiction  extended 

over  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  the  Evansville  &  Terre 
Haute,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City  &  Colorado,  now  part 
of  the  Frisco  system.  In  1909  his  jurisdiction  was  extended 
over  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  proper,  and  in  1910  his  title 
was  changed  to  manager  of  mail  traffic,  since  which  time  he  has 
had  jurisdiction  over  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  the 
St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois, 
For  five  years  he  has  been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rail- 
way business  mail  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  which 
has  formulated  the  rules  now  in  eflfect  on  the  leading  railways 
of  the  country  for  the  handling  of  railway  business  mail, 

Joseph  Lindsay,  who  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Great  Northern,  with  office  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  May  20.  1859,  at  Durham. 
Ont,  He  was  educated  in  the  country  schools  of  Ontario  and 
began  railway  work  in  March,  1883,  with  the  Canadian  Pacific 
on  construction  work  through  the  Rocky  mountains.  He  re- 
mained with  that  company  five  years,  having  been  in  the  building 
department  and  in  train  service  as  well  as  on  construction  work. 
He  then  went  with  the  Great  Northern,  where  he  was  for 
seventeen  years  in  the  bridge  and  building  department,  with 
headquarters  at  Superior,  Wis,,  having  been  consecutively  car- 
penter, foreman  carpenter  and  master  carpenter.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  operating  department  on  April  20.  1911,  when  he 
was  appointed  trainmaster  on  the  Butte  division,  and  he  was 
promoted  to  superintendent  as  above  on  November  1, 

D.  W.  Campbell,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Shasta  and  Portland  divisions  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
with  office  at  Portland,  Ore,,  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, was  born  November  11,  1867,  at  Hanover,  Can.  He 
spent  ten  years  in  school  and  began  railway  work  in  June,  1882. 
with  the  Grand  Trunk.  In  November  of  that  year  he  went 
with  the  Canadian  Pacific  as  train  despatcher.  and  in  April.  1887, 
was  appointed  to  a  similar  position  on  the  Northern  Pacific, 
where  he  remained  almost  four  years.  He  then  went  with  the 
Oregon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  and  remained  with 
that  company  and  its  successor,  the  Oregon- Washington  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Company,  until  the  time  of  his  recent  ap- 
pointment, having  been  consecutively  train  despatcher,  chief  des- 


patcher, assistant  superintendent,  superintendent  and  general 
superintendent ;  his  last  title  with  that  company  was  assistant  gen- 
eral manager. 

James  A.  McCrea,  whose  appointment  as  general  manager  of 
the  Long  Island  Railroad,  with  office  at  New  York  City,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on  May  26,  187S.  at 
Philadelphia.  Pa,,  and  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  school  at  Con- 
cord. N,  H„  1888-1892.  and  graduated  from  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  University  in  1895,  with  the  degree  of  Ph.B. 
Mr.  McCrea  began  railway  work  on  November  5,  I89S,  as  a  rod- 
man  in  the  engineering  department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  of  Pittsburgh.  He  was  later  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
department  on  the  Cincinnati  &  Pittsburg  division,  and  from 
May.  1897,  to  May,  1898,  was  on  the  Philadelphia  division.  He 
was  appointed  assistant  engineer  of  the  Eastern  division  in  May, 
1898,  and  in  August  of  the  following  year,  became  engineer  of 
that  division.  From  June,  1901,  to  January,  1906,  he  was  super- 
intendent of  the  Cincinnati  division,  and  was  then  appointed  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  which  position 
he  held  at  the  lime  of  his  recent  appointment  as  general  manager 
of  the  same  road. 

Traffic  Officers. 
A,  G.  Banlly  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  with  office  at  Everett,  Wash, 
M.  A.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Cleveland.  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Evansville.  Ind. 

H.  P.  Salter,  general  agent  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville  at 
Anniston.  Ala.,  has  been  appointed  freight  agent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

C.  A.  Silkern  has  been  appointed  freight  soliciting  agent  of 
the  Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  succeeding 
H.  E.  Wood  worth,  promoted. 

J.  T,  Crawford,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  at  Peoria,  111,,  has  been  appointed  traveling  pas- 
senger agent,  with  office  at  Chicago. 

Harvey  E,  Lounsbury,  whose  appointment  as  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  lines  in  Oregon,  with 
office  at  Portland,  Ore.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
was  born  February  2, 
1873,  at  Deer  Lodge, 
Mont.  He  attended  the 
public  schools,  and  began 
railway  work  in  1887 
with  the  Oregon  Rail- 
road &  Navigation  Com- 
pany, as  an  office  hoy 
for  the  general  pas- 
senger agent.  During 
the  time  he  was  with 
that  road  be  studied 
shorthand  at  night  school, 
and  in  1891  was  made 
stenographer  and  clerk 
in  the  office  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific lines  in  Oregon. 
He  was  then  consecu- 
tively passenger  clerk, 
traveling  freight  agent, 
and  district  freight  agent 
of  the  Southern  Pacific; 
general  agent  in  the 
freight  department  of 
the  O,  R.  &  N,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  and  district  freight 
agent  of  the  latter  company,  with  office  at  Portland.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  both  companies  in 
November,  1910,  from  which  position  he  is  now  promoted. 

P.  M,  Ripley  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  traffic  man- 
ager of  the  El  Paso  &  Southwestern  System  and  the  Morenci 
Southern  Railway,  with  office  in  New  York  City. 

J,  G,  Lowe,  until  recently  general  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
at  St,  Louis.  Mo,,  has  been  appointed  traveling  passenger  agent 
of  the  Western  Pacific,  with  office  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


H.  E.  Lounsborr. 
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W.  H.  Winnfield  has  been  appointed  soliciting  freight  agent  of 
the  Frisco  Lines,  with  office  at  E)atla5,  Tex.,  succeeding  W.  M. 
Bottorff,  resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

A.  J.  O'Reilly,  commercial  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis 
&  Louisville  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent  of  the  freight  department,  with  headquarters  at  Indian- 
apolis. 

H.  J.  Schwietert  has  been  appointed  traveling  industrial  and 
immigration  agent  of  the  Illinois  Central,  with  office  at  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  succeeding  Frank  Henius,  resigned,  to  engage  in 
other  bosiness. 

R.  L.  McKee,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Louisiana  Railway 
&  Navigation  Company,  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  been  appointed 
commercial  agent,  with  office  at  Little  Rock,  and  his  former 
position  has  been  abolished. 

F.  M.  Martin  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  the  Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  &  Louis- 
ville and  the  Northern  Ohio,  with  office  at  Indianapolis,  Ind^ 
succeeding  F.  S.  Wills,  resigned. 

A.  M.  Hall,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  of  Texas  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to  Vic- 
toria, Tex.,  and  R.  G.  Butord,  traveling  passenger  agent  at  San 
Antonio,  Tex,,  succeeds  Mr.  Hall.  V.  B.  O'Neal,  depot  pas- 
senger agent  at  San  Antonio,  succeeds  Mr.  Buford. 

Engln«ering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officera. 
W.  5.  Crites  has  been  appointed  division  engineer  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal„  succeeding 
F.  L.  Burckhalter,  promoted. 


OBITUARY. 

A.  A.  Hayes,  freight  auditor  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  died  at  that  place  on  November  20,  from 
blood  poisoning  that  resulted  from  a  gunshot  wound. 

John  W.  Dana,  formerly  treasurer  and  auditor  of  the  Port- 
land &  Ogdensburg,  now  the  mountain  division  of  the  Maine 
Central,  died  at  Portland,  Me.,  at  the  age  of  68  years. 

W.  H.  Hill,  until  the  middle  of  October  assistant  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  and  recently  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  that  road, 
died  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  on  November  20  at  the  age  of  42  years. 

John  Ji  Ryan,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  and  other  Harriman  Lines 
in  Texas,  with  office  at  Houston,  died  on  November  20.  Mr. 
Ryan  was  born  on  July  1,  1849,  at  East  Boston,  Mass.,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schoois.  He  was  an  apprentice  at 
the  McKay  &  Aldus  Locomotive  4  Marine  Works,  and  be- 
gan railway  work  in  1870  with  the  New  York  &  Lake  Erie. 
He  was  then  previous  to  1877  consecutively  with  the  Rhode 
Island  Locomotive  Works,  the  Ames  Tool  Co.,  the  New  York 
*  Erie,  the  Eastern  Railroad,  the  United  States  Navy  Yard, 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  West- 
ern and  the  Aldus  Engine  Works.  From  March,  1877.  to  Janu- 
ary, 1883,  he  was  with  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  An- 
tonio, consecutively  as  a  machinist,  foreman  engineer  and  gen- 
era! foreman,  and  was  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  same 
road  in  February,  1883.  He  became  master  mechanic  in  March, 
1885,  of  the  Atlantic  system  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Co.,  and 
from  January.  1886,  to  October,  1895,  was  general  master  me- 
chanic. Since  October  1,  1895,  he  had  been  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio. 


Si)ttt|)ment  imb  ^ttp^llt^. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


the    market  for  I 


The  Wabasb,  Chestek  &  Western  has  ordered  one  eicbt- 
wheel  locomotive  and  one  mogul  locomotive  from  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


H.  M.  Church  has  been  appointed  engineer 
way  of  the  Wheeling  System  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with 
office  at  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  succeeding  J.  A.  Spielmann,  pro- 
moted. 

G.  Mihieison,  assistant  general  boiler  inspector  of  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Coast  lines  of  the  Santa  Fe.  J.  K.  Nimmo  has  been  appointed 
assistant  general  boiler  inspector  of  the  eastern  lines,  at  Topeka, 
and  George  C.  Nichol,  foreman  of  the  boiler  shop  at  Albu- 
<luerque,  N.  Mex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  boiler  in- 
spector of  the  western  lines,  in  charge  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
ern districts,  with  office  at  Albuquerque. 


Tee  Harriman  Lines  are  figuring  on  from    12,000  to  4(U0) 

The  Chicago  &  Nobih  Western  is  in  the  market  for  3JC(I 
box  cars. 

The  Ekie  has  ordered  25  milk  cars  from  the  American  Car  k 
Foundry  Company. 

The  AtchI^n,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  is  said  to  be  figurinf 
on  &/iXO  cars.    This  is  not  yet  confirmed. 

The  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass  is  in  the  market  for  100 
steel  underframes  for  reinforcing  box  cars. 

The  Castle  Valley  Coal  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a 
making  inquiries  for  200  all  steel  coal  cars. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  30  coaches,  20  smoking  an 
and  2  dining  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Live  Poultry  Transportation  Coupany,  Chicago,  ii  id 
the  market  for  250  steel  underframe  poultry  cars. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburc  has  ordered  1,000  sted 
underframes  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Norfolk  &  Southern  is  said  to  have  increased  its  inqnir; 
for  500  box  cars  to  1,000  box  cars.  This  item  is  not  confirined. 

The  Maxton,  Alua  &  South  Bound,  Alma,  N.  C,  is  in 
the  market  for  2  box  cars,  2  flat  cars,  1  combination  passenger 
and  baggage  car,  1  combination  mail  and   baggage   car  and  1 


The  Canadian  PACinc  has  ordered  4,500  box  cars,  to  be 
divided  as  follows:  2,500,  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Companji 
1,000.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company ;  1,000,  American  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  4,000  box  an 
and  IJOCO  hopper  cars  in  addition  to  the  equipment  mentioned  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  November  17. 


IRON    AND   STEEL. 


The  Chesafbakb  &  Ohio  is  in  the  market  for  1,000  tMis  ol 
bridge  steel. 

The  San  Antonio  h  Aransas  Pass  is  in  the  market  for 
20,000  tons  of  rails. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Line  has  ordered  12,000  tons  of  rails 
from  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company  and  7,000  tons  from  the  Mai7- 
land  Steel  Company. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  divided  an  order  for 
15,000  tons  of  rails  between  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company  and 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company.  Part  of  these  rails  will  be  uMd 
on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  steel  industry  has  shown 
little  change  during  the  past  two  weeks,  but  a  drastic  change 
is  expected  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Steel  men  feel  that 
the  recent  large  equipment  orders  are  only  the  beginning  of  a 
long  succession  of  large  orders  which  railways  will  now  be  com- 
pelled to  place.  Many  manufacturers  are  bullish  and  feel  that 
there  will  be  a  sharp  rise  in  prices  in  the  near  future. 
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9u$tpty  Qivabe  |Ce«v«. 


E.  L.  Pollock,  formerly  vice-president  and  general  purchasing 
agent  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  has  gone  to  the  Safety  Car 
Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  with  office  in  Chicago. 

The  Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbua,  Ohio,  has 
,jpened  a  branch  office  in  the  American  Bank  building,  Seattle, 
Wash.  Percy  E.  Wright,  who  has  been  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  sales  department,  has  been  made  manager  of  the  Seattle 
office.  The  Jeffrey  company  now  has  13  branch  oiSces  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  nearly  100  agencies  in  the  leading  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  world. 

The  Youngstown  Sheet  &  Tube  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  placed  an  order  with  the  Mesta  Machine  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  for  one  twin,  tandem-compound,  reversing-type  en- 
gine with  44-in.  and  76-in.  x  60-in.  stroke,  and  an  order  with  the 
William  Tod  Company,  Ydungstown,  for  one  manipulator.  This 
equipment  will  be  used  in  the  new  open-hearth  steel  works  and 
finishing  mills  which  this  company  is  building  at  Youngstown. 

The  Remy  Electric  Company,  Anderson,  Ind.,  builders  of  mag- 
netic ignition  and  lighting  devices  for  all  types  of  gas  engines 
and  gasoline  motor-driven  vehicles,  which  recently  absorbed  the 
American  Electric  Headlight  Company,  Indianapolis,  and  now 
makes  the  American  electric  headlight  for  steam  locomotives,  has 
bought  all  patents,  designs,  good  will  and  manufacturing  rights 
of  the  Peters  electric  headlight  for  steam  locomotives.  The 
locomotive  headlight  departments  of  the  R.  G.  Peters  Company, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  have  been  moved  to  Anderson,  and  the 
Peters  headlight  will  be  made  and  sold  by  the  Remy  company. 
New  buildings  will  be  erected  at  the  Anderson  plant  for  this 
purpose.  The  Remy  company  will  employ  the  principal  men 
heretofore  employed  by  the  Peters  company  in  its  headlight  de- 
partment The  designs  and  patents  of  both  the  Peters  and  the 
American  companies  will  be  used  in  making  the  headlights  of  the 
Remy  company. 

George  W.  Hebard,  acting  vice-president  of  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  November  17.  Mr.  Hebard 
was  born  in  Barre  Centre,  N.  Y.,  in  1845  and  was  educated 
at  the  Albion  Academy,  Albion.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1869  and  became  identiJied  with  the  early  history  of  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  apparatus,  becoming  president  of 
the  United  States  Electric  Lighting  Company,  Newark,  N.  J., 
in  1882.  Later,  as  president  of  the  United  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Company,  he  was  closely  affiliated  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Westinghouse  alternating  current  system  in  New 
York  by  means  of  the  overhead  system.  At  the  time  the 
United  States  company  was  taken  over  by  the  Westinghouse 
company,  Mr.  Hebard  was  president  of  the  United  States 
company,  and  in  the  re-organization  was  made  vice-president 
of  the  Westinghouse  company;  and,  in  1888,  when  this  com- 
pany took  over  the  Sawyer-Man  Electric  Company,  Mr. 
Hebard  was  given  charge  of  the  newly  acquired  organization. 
Mr.  Hebard  was  a  director  in  several  corporations,  including 
the  Bridgeport  Gun  Implement  Company,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
and  the  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Company,  Bridgeport.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Lawyers' 
Club  of  Manhattan  and  the  Brooklyn  Union  League  Club. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


Okonitx  Joints. — The  Okonite  Company,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished a  useful  little  folder,  under  the  title,  Economy  in  Joint 
Making,  with  Instructions,  which  gives  information  on  in- 
sulating and  protecting  joints  to  avoid  short  circuits. 

Railway  Supplies. — The  Railway  Equipment  Company,  Port- 
land. Ore.,  has  issued  a  booklet  entitled  From  Spike  to  Loco- 
motive, which  contains  an  index  of  all  the  railway  supplies 
handled  by  this  company. 

San  Pedso,  Los  Angei.es  &  Salt  Lake. — The  passenger  de- 
partment of  this  company  has  issued  a  32-page  booklet  called 
California  Today,, which  contains  views  and  descriptions  of  the 
beauty  spots  in  California  along  the  line  of  this  road.  An  index 
of  the  hotels  in  the  principal  cities  is  also  given. 


New  Incorporatlontt  Surveyi,  Etc. 

Akron,  Canton  &  Youngstown.— An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  from  Britain,  Ohio,  to  Akron,  four  miles, 
and  from  Erie  Junction  to  East  Akron,  one  mile.  The  P.  T. 
McCourt  Company,  Akron,  has  the  contract.  The  line  is  to  be 
extended  east  via  Mogadore  to  Youngstown,  42  miles.  F.  E. 
Bissell,  chief  engineer,  Canton,  Ohio.    (June  9,  p.  1333.) 

Altus,  Lubbock  &  Roswell — An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
have  been  made  from  Lubbock,  Tex.,  to  Roswell,  N.  M.,  and 
work  is  now  under  way  on  80  miles  by  M.  J.  Hurley,  Silvcrton, 
Tex.,  between  Memphis,  Tex.,  and  Lubbock.  A.  B.  Thurston, 
chief  engineer,  Houston,  Tex.     (November  10,  p.  97SB.) 

American  Traction  &  Power  Co. — Incorporated  with  $500,000 
capital  and  office  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  build  electric  railways 
in  Indiana.  H.  C.  Brubaker,  president ;  George  E.  Bruce,  secre- 
tary, 1233  Oakland  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Argentine  Central.^Au  officer  writes  that  an  extension  is  to 
be  built  from  Waldorf,  Colo.,  to  Keystone,  17  miles.  E.  J.  Tut- 
tle.  general  manager.  Denver,  Colo. 

Akka!<sas  Valley  Railway,  Light  &  Power  Company.— In- 
corporated in  Colorado  with  $10,000,000  capital,  and  office  at 
Pueblo.  The  plans  call  for  building  an  interurban  line  from 
Canon  City,  Colo.,  east  to  Pueblo,  about  40  miles,  and  eventually 
through  the  Arkansas  valley  to  the  Color  ado- Kansas  state  line, 
in  all  about  200  miles.  The  incorporators  include  T.  W.  Devine 
and  W.  F.  Raber  of  the  Pueblo  &  Suburban  Traction  &  Light 
Company,  Pueblo,  and  F.  W.  Insull 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. — A  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  branch  line  from  Corona,  Cal.,  to  a  point  in  the  Teme- 
scal  canyon,  has  been  let  to  Oscar  Ford,  Corona. 

Batesville  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract 
has  been  let  to  J.  B.  Lewis,  Batesville,  Miss.,  to  build  a  logging 
road  from  Batesville,  southwest,  about  17  miles.  Track  laying  is 
half  finished.  There  will  be  one  steel  bridge  and  several  short 
trestles.  R-  J.  Darnell,  lessee,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (August  11, 
p.  303.) 

Bellinghau,  Mr.  Bakek  &  Spokane.- This  company  will  soon 
commence  the  construction  of  a  line,  it  is  said,  along  the  middle 
fork  of  the  Nooksack  river,  in  Whatcom  county.  Wash.  The 
company  has  filed  a  deed  at  Bellingham.  Wash.,  showing  its  right 
of  way.  The  company  was  organized  to  build  from  Bellingham, 
southeast  via  Deming  to  Glacier,  thence  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
north  fork  of  the  Nooksack  river.  Joseph  Morrison,  president, 
and  C.  E.  Wright,  chief  engineer,  Bellingham.  (August  11, 
p.  303.) 

BucKHANNON  &  Northern. — An  officer  of  the  Monongahela 
Railroad  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  by  McMenamin  & 
Sims,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from  Martin,  to  the  Pennsylvania- West 
Virgina  state  line,  8.4  miles. 

Canadian  Northern. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  John 
Twohy  Brothers,  Portland,  Ore.,  it  is  said,  for  the  construction 
of  100  miles  of  line  from  a  point  about  50  miles  north  of  Kam- 
loops,  B.  C. 

Canadian  Pacipic.^ — The  Colonsay  sub-division  is  now  in 
operation  from  Regina  to  Colonsay,  133.1  miles.  J.  G.  Sullivan, 
chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cresrwale,  Oklahoma  &  Texas. — An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Continental  Construction  Com- 
pany, Caney,  Kan.,  from  Caney,  Kan.,  southeast  to  Vinita,  Okla., 
62  miles.  An  extension  is  projected  from  Vinita  to  Siloam 
Springs,  Ark.,  60  miles.  B.  J.  Dalton,  chief  engineer,  Lawrence, 
Kans.     (May  12,  p.  1133.) 

Chicaco  &  Eastern  Illinois.— See  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

Eastekn  Maine. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is  start- 
ing out  two  surveying  crews  between  Bangor,  Me.,  and  Houlton, 
which  are  108  miles  apart,  and  expect  to  have  the  surveys  fin- 
ished by  January  next.  The  proposed  route  from  Bangor  is  via 
Holden  and  East  Eddington,  thence  via  Amherst  Township  and 
Great   Pond,  then  to  the  head  of  Nickatous  lake,  thence  via 
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Lakeville  plantation,  Dobsis  lake,  through  Carrott  and  Prentiss 
to  Bancroft,  thence  via  ^aynesville.  Orient,  Amity,  Cary  planta- 
tion and  Hodgdon  to  Houlton.  The  new  line  will  open  up 
a  large  undeveloped  section  of  timberlands  in  Maine.  George 
W.  Maxfield,  president ;  F.  O.  Beal,  treasurer ;  Frederic  Dan- 
forth,  chief  engineer,  Bangor.  H.  P.  Sargent,  Brewer,  and 
W.  H.  Taylor,  New  York,  are  directors.     (August  11,  p.  304.) 

Grafton,  Fairmont  &  Clabksbuiig  (Electric).— An  officer 
writes  that  it  has  not  yet  been  decided  when  contracts  will  be 
let  to  build  from  Grafton,  W.  Va.,  via  Pruntytown,  Meadland  and 
Boothsville  to  Fairmont,  32  miles,  with  a  branch  from  Booths- 
ville  to  Bridgeport,  7  miles.  The  work  will  be  light  and  calls 
for  the  excavation  of  15,(XX)  cu,  yds.  a  mile.  Maximum  grades 
will  be  4  per  cent,  and  maximum  curvature  2D  degrees.  There 
will  be  three  long,  high  bridges  of  deck  truss  design.  One  is 
to  be  ■«»  ft,  long,  another  600  ft.  and  the  third  1,250  ft.  In 
addition  there  will  be  four  bridges,  each  60  ft.  long ;  also  three 
trestles,  each  3(X)  ft.  long.  Charles  F.  Sutherland,  president, 
Morgantown,  W.  V3.,"and  H.  M.  Fry,  chief  engineer,  Fairmont. 

Great  Southern.— An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call  for 
building  an  extension  from  Dufur,  Ore,  to  Juniper  Flats,  40 
miles,  and  that  grading  has  been  finished  from  Dufur  southwest 
to  Friend,  II  miles.  The  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pany's men.  John  Heimrich,  president,  Portland.  (May  5, 
p.  1084.) 

Green VI ixE,  Spabtanburc  &  Anderson.— .\n  officer  writes 
that  work  is  now  under  way  by  W.  J.  Oliver,  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
on  the  section  from  Greenwood,  S.  C.,  north  to  Greenville,  61 
miles,  E.  Thoraason,  general  manager,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  (June 
23,  p.  674.) 

Hudson  &  Makhattan, — See  an  item  under  General  News 
regarding  the  opening  of  the  New  York-Newark,  N.  J.,  line. 

Idaho  Northern  Railway.- An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
have  been  let  to  the  Utah  Construction  Company,  Ogden,  Utah, 
and  grading  work  is  now  under  way  on  56  miles  of  the  extension 
from  Emmett,  Idaho,  north  along  the  Payette  river.  Track  has 
been  laid  on  five  miles.  Twenty  milea  of  the  work  is  through  a 
rocky  canyon.  Maximum  grades  will  be  ZYi  per  cent. ;  maximum 
curvature,  1  degree.  There  will  be  four  tunnels,  each  about  4(X) 
ft  long.  The  line  is  to  be  continued  along  the  Payette  river  to 
a  point  about  103  miles  from  Emmett,  The  company  expects  to 
develop  a  traffic  in  timber,  grain  and  livestock.  J.  H.  Smith, 
engineer,  Nampa,  Idaho.    (August  11,  p.  304.) 

Jefferson  &  Northwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  projected  an  extension  of  12  miles  from  the  present 
end  of  track  at  Mile  31  to  Naples,  Tex.  Address  H.  B.  Mont- 
gomery, Jefferson,  Tex. 

Louisville  &  NASHviui.— See  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

Madison  (Tountv.- An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is  plan- 
ning to  build  an  extension  from  Allanstand,  N.  C.,  to  the  North 
Carolina-Tennessee  state  line,  about  five  mites.  W.  N.  Garrett, 
vice-president,  Stackhouse,  N.  C.    (March  3,  p.  433.) 

Missouri,  Oklaudua  &  Gulf, — An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  by  J.  W.  Hoffman  &  Co,,  Dewar,  Okla., 
from  Coalton  to  Deep  Fork,  four  miles,  and  surveys  have 
been  made  for  an  extension  from  Henryetta,  west  to  Oklahoma 
City,  about  102  miles.  J.  J.  Harrison,  chief  engineer,  Muskogee, 
Okla.     (October  27,  p.  860.) 

Mexican  Roads,— Announcement  has  been  made  by  the  federal 
government  that  a  railway  is  to  be  built,  it  is  said  from 
Balsas,  Guerrero,  Mex,,  to  Zihuataneios,  about  225  miles.  It  is 
understood  that  the  project  will  be  financed  with  private  capital. 
The  names  of  the  promoters  are  not  given. 

Mississippi  Roads,^ — An  officer  of  W.  P.  Dickinson  &  Co., 
Chicago,  writes  that  the  company  is  interested  in  financing  a 
railway,  on  which  construction  work  has  begun  between  Mem- 
phis, Tenn,,  and  Pensacola,  Fla.,  via  Meridian,  Miss.,  about  3(X) 
miles.  A  branch  is  to  be  built  from  this  line  at  a  point 
near  Chester,  Miss.,  northwest  to  Helena,  Ark.,  about  125  miles. 
The  line  has  been  surveyed,  the  route  located,  and  most  of  the 
right-of-way  secured,  and  much  of  the  financing  has  been  ar- 
ranged for.  The  company  has  already  located  its  terminals. 
Maximum  grades  will  be  1.5  per  cent ;  85-lb.  rail  will  be  used. 


Mononoahela  RailrOAP,-"  te  Buckhannon  &  Northern. 

Nebraska,  Kansas  &  SoOTHebn.— .\n  officer  writes  that  this 
company  has  located  an  extension  from  the  present  end  of  track 
to  Stockton.  Kans.,  about  150  miles.  The  company  was  organ- 
ized lo  build  from  Garden  City,  northeast  to  Stockton,  about 
165  miles,  and  track  has  been  laid  from  Garden  City  east,  about 
15  miles.  Baxter  L.  Brown,  chief  engineer,  610  Laclede  build- 
ing, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  Riveb, — Permission  has  been 
granted  this  company  to  abolish  two  freight  yards  and  stations 
at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.,  upon  the  opening  of  a  new  yard 
with  a  greater  capacity  at  Kingsbridge  An  officer  writes  that 
plans  for  a  new  yard  at  Kingsbridge  have  not  yet  been  fully  de- 
veloped. Most  of  this  work  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  com- 
pany's forces.     G.  W.  Kittredge,  chief  engineer.   New   York. 

New  York  Subwavs,— The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, First  district,  has  rejected  all  bids  on  the  sections  of  the 
Lexington  avenue  subway,  from  the  Battery  north  to  a  point  be- 
tween Houston  and  Bleecker  streets,  and  the  section  which  runs 
under  the  Harlem  river. 

North  Carouna  Inter  urban. —An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany expects  lo  let  contracts  before  January  1  to  build  from 
Gastonia,  N.  C.  northwest  to  Cherryville.  continuing  in  a  west- 
erly direction  via  Shelby,  Cliffside,  Rutherfordton,  Chimneyrock, 
Bat  Cave  and  Baltimore  lo  Asheville,  about  90  miles.  East  of 
Rutherfordton  the  work  will  be  easy,  and  between  that  place 
and  Chimneyrock  there  will  be  some  rock  work.  West  of  Chinv- 
neyrock  there  will  be  heavy  rock  work  on  IS  miles.  There  will 
be  three  steel  bridges,  each  100  ft.  long,  and  tour  trestles.  The 
plans  include  the  construction  of  three  hydro- electric  power 
houses,  dams  and  plant.  The  company  expects  to  develop  i 
traffic  in  cotton,  cottonseed,  cotton  mill  products,  timber,  firm 
products,  coal  and  general  merchandise.  W.  A.  Harrill,  presi- 
dent, Rutherfordton. 

Northumberland  County  Traction, — An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  has  given  a  mortgage  to  secure  funds  for  building 
an  electric  line  in  Northumberland  county.  Pa.  The  company 
has  been  granted  franchises  to  build  from  Sunbury,  northeast 
to  Wilkesbarre,  about  60  miles;  also  from  Sunbury  north  to 
Williamsport,  35  miles.  Track  has  been  laid  from  Sunbury 
north  10  Northumberland,  about  three  miles.  D.  A.  Howe, 
president;  G.  Parkman,  secretary;  W.  H.  Bloom,  treasurer,  and 
R.  V,  West,  superintendent.     The  offices  are  at  Sunbury. 

Orangeburg  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  from  Orangeburg,  S.  C,  northwest  to  North  17 
miles.     William  C.  Wolfe,  president,  Orangeburg. 

Oregon  Roads. — The  Randolph  Lumber  Company  is  building 
a  line  from  Parkersburg.  Ore.,  along  Bear  creelc,  for  about  1 
miles.  It  is  understood  that  the  line  will  eventually  be  extended 
to  other  points  in  that  district. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad. — See  an  item  under  General  News 
regarding  the  opening  of  the  New  York-Newark,  N.  J„  line; 
also  another  item  regarding  the  change  of  location  and  elimi- 
nation of  grade  crossings  at  Bristol,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.— See  Western  Maryland. 

Raleigh  &  Charlotte. — Surveys  have  been  made  for  a  liix 
to  be  built  in  North  Carolina.  J.  M.  Barr,  former  president  oi 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  E.  C.  Duncan,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C 
are  back  of  the  project, 

Randolph  &  Cumberland, — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  projected  an  extension  from  McConnell,  N.  C,  to 
Elkin,  100  miles.    T,  L.  Riddle,  secretary,  Carthage,  N,  C. 

Rawhide  Westers  Railway.- .\n  officer  writes  that  all  of  the 
grading  work  has  been  finished  from  Walker  lake,  Nev.,  north- 
east to  Rawhide,  31  miles.  Track  has  been  laid  on  350  ft  for  a 
connection  at  the  junction  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  Charles 
Wesley  Reed.  Clause  Spreckles  building,  San  Francisco,  CaL,  is 
back  of  the  project  R.  E.  Tilden,  chief  engineer,  Winnemucca, 
Nev. 

Salis.vw,  Mc.Alestes  &  Southern,— An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  between  CoalgMe,.Okla.,  and  McAlester, 
30  miles.    The  plans  call  for  a  line:  fi^m|^|^v  southwest  to 
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McAlesler,  thence  to  Honey  Grove,  Tex.,  about  190  miles  with 
a  number  of  branch  lines.  M.  J.  Smith,  chief  engineer. 
McAlester,  Okla. 

Sand  Springs  Interuhban. — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  track  laid  on  the  line  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  west  to  Sand 
Springs,  8  miles,  and  has  projected  an  extension  from  Tulsa, 
northeast  to  Collinsville,  about  20  miles.  W,  H.  Hendron,  chief 
engineer,  Tulsa.     (June  30,  p.  1714.) 

San  Francisco,  Napa  &  Calistoc a.— Incorporated  in  Cali- 
fornia, with  $2,000,000  capital  and  headquarters  at  San  Francisco. 
The  incorporators  include :  T.  V.  Maxwell,  G.  C.  Earl,  N.  H. 
Spaulding  and  C.  C.  SulHvan. 

St,  Joseph  &  Savannah. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
has  projected  a  line  from  Savannah,  Mo.  to  Fillmore,  11  miles. 
C.  VV.  Campbell,  chief  engineer,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

St,  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico.— See  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco. 

,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.— An  extension  of  the  branch  of 
the  St  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  which  now  runs  from 
Port  O'Connor,  Tex,,  west  to  Bloomington,  39  miles,  is  pro- 
jected north  to  Victoria,  about  15  miles.  Connection  is  to  be 
made  at  Victoria  with  the  Southern  Pacific. 

This  company  and  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  will  jointly 
build  120  miles  of  new  line  at  an  average  cost  of  $35,000  a  mile 
to  complete  connections  over  new  joint  toutes,  including  a  cut- 
off from  Beaumont.  Miss.,  to  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  just  east 
of  New  Orleans,  La.  The  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  is  to  build 
an  extension  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  when  the  new  double -track 
bridge  over  the  Ohio  river  at  that  place  is  completed.  This 
arrangement  will  add  about  500  miles  lo  the  Frisco  system. 
See  an  item  under  Traffic  News  regarding  these  new  lines. 
F,  G.  Jonah,  chief  engineer  construction,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Southern  Railway  &  Navigation  Co. — An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  is  now  at  work  on  on  extension  from  Jeffris,  La., 
to  Vidalia,  8  miles.  D.  K.  Jeffris,  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Pullman  BI(Ig.,  Chicago.  Ill, 

Spokane  &  British  Columbia. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
have  been  made  for  an  extension  from  Republic,  Wash.,  south- 
east to  Spokane,  140  miles.    VV.  T.  Beck,  president.  Republic 

Tampa  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are  now 
being  made  for  an  extension  from  Brooksvilte,  Fla.,  north  to 
Dunnellon,  40  miles.  M.  F.  .Amorous,  president  and  general  man- 
ager. Tampa,  Fla. 

Tidewater  &  Southern. — .\n  officer  writes  that  nearly  all  of 
the  grading  work  has  been  done  and  track  has  been  laid  on  two 
miles  between  Stockton,  Cal.,  and  Turlock.  There  will  be  two 
steel  bridges  of  120  ft.  each  and  two  bridges  of  150  ft.  each; 
also  a  4,000^ft,  trestle.  The  company  expects  to  find  a  traffic  in 
general  merchandise,  dairy  products  and  fruit.  Carl  Brueck, 
president,  and  J.  H.  Wallace,  chief  engineer,  Stockton.  (Novem- 
ber 3,  p.  932.) 

Westbrn  Maryland. — It  is  expected  that  work  wilt  be  fin- 
ished in  December  on  the  new  line  from  Cumberland,  Md.,  north 
to  Connellsville,  Pa.,  87  miles,  where  connection  is  to  be  made 
with  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie.  H.  R.  Pratt  chief  engineer, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WooOTiLLE  Railroad.— .\n  officer  writes  that  an  extension  is 
projected  from  Wakulla,  Fla,,  south  to  Crawfordsville.  10  miles. 
Thomas  M.  Hall,  president  and  general  manager,  Woodville,  Fla. 
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Craigdell,  Pa. — The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  given  a  con- 
tract to  T.  N.  Sims  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  constructing  a 
small  concrete  arch,  to  replace  a  girder  bridge  over  the  hollow 
near  Craigdell  on  the  Conemaugh  division.  The  cost  of  the 
work  will  be  between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 

East  St.  Louis,  III. — The  Southern  is  preparing  plans  for  an 
18-stall  roundhouse,  a  machine  shop  and  a  blacksmith  shop  to 
cost  approximately  $75,000. 

El    Paso,    Tex. — According   to    press    reports   the   Texas   & 


Kamloops.  B.  C— Waddell  &  Harrington,  engineers,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  will  design  and  superintend  the  construction  of  ten 
new  steel  bridges  for  the  Canadian  Northern.  The  total  cost  of 
the  structures  will  be  about  $1,000,000.  Seven  bridges  will  span 
the  Thompson  river,  one  the  North  Thompson  river,  and  two 
will  be  over  the  Fraser  river,  between  Cisco  to  Kamloops,  B.  C 

KiKKLAND,  Wash.— The  Northern  Pacific  will  build  a  new 
station  at  Kirk  land. 

McAlester,  Okla.— The  Missouri,  Kansas  Sc  Texas  is  remod- 
eling and  enlarging  its  passenger  station  and  is  building  offices 
for  the  American  and  United  States  express  companies. 

New  Haven,  Conn.— The  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
will  soon  start  work  on  a  $50,000  machine  shop  near  the  round- 
house on  the  Quinpiac  meadows,  above  Cedar  Hill  station,  which 
is  Hearing  completion.  For  the  Connecticut  Company  the  New 
Haven  has  started  the  construction  of  an  addition  to  its  Grand 
avenue  power  house.  32  ft.  x  70  ft.  It  is  to  be  of  brick  and  re- 
inforced concrete.  This  is  to  be  used  as  a  boiler  and  engine  room 
and  will  cost  about  $25,000.     (July  7,  p.  65.) 

Portland.  Ore. — The  Southern  Pacific  has  taken  out  a  permit 
to  build  a  new  car  repair  shop  at  the  foot  of  East  22d  street,  at 
a  cost  of  $3,900.  and  plans  are  being  made  for  a  new  passenger 
station  on  Water  street  to  cost  $S.00O. 

Sacramento,  Cal.— The  Southern  Pacific  is  building  a  double- 
deck  bridge  to  carry  double  tracks,  with  a  highway  on  the  up- 
per deck,  over  the  Sacramento  river,  near  Sacramento.  The 
swing  span  is  to  be  400  ft.  long  and  wilt  weigh  3,150  tons.  The 
American  Bridge  Co.  has  the  contract  for  the  steel  work.  The 
entire  bridge  will  weigh  5,000  tons. 

Seattle,  Wash.— The  Northern  Pacific  has  given  a  contract 
to  the  Weymouth  Construction  Co.,  Seattle,  for  improvements 
and  additions  to  its  Pier  No.  1,  Seattle,  to  cost  $125,000.  (June 
23,  p.  1675.) 

Tacoma,  Wash.— The  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navi- 
gation Company  has  been  granted  permission  to  build  an  over- 
head crossing  over  Indian  Stuck  valley,  near  Tacoma. 


B.  D.  Voskresensky,  the  engineer  who  accompanied  the  Russian 
minister  of  ways  of  communication  in  his  journey  of  inspection 
along  the  Amur  Railway,  has  made  a  report  on  his  experiences 
in  connection  with  this  railway.  It  is  divided  into  the  Western 
Amur,  the  Central  Amur  and  the  Eastern  Amur.  The  route 
lies  along  a  plateau,  from  2.800  ft  to  3.500  ft.  above  sea  level. 
At  a  height  of  2.500  ft.  permanently  rozen  ground  has  to  be  dealt 
with.  Ignorance  of  the  properties  of  permanently  frozen  ground 
was  the  cause  of  many  difficulties  in  the  construction.  A  striking 
example  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  Tchitin  workshops 
which  showed  fissures  and  gave  the  impression  of  having  suf- 
fered from  earthquake,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  foun- 
dation of  the  walls  had  been  laid  very  deep,  in  some  places  14 
ft  Experience  has  shown  that  on  the  contrary  such  foundations 
should  be  laid  near  the  surface,  in  which  case  the  building  holds 
together  well.  The  country  through  which  the  line  is  b^ing 
laid  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  suggesting  Switzerland.  The 
work  was  accompanied  by  great  difficulties.  The  workmen  lived 
both  summer  and  winter  in  tents,  and  it  was  only  their  en- 
thusiasm that  enabled  them  to  overcome  their  privations.  The 
necessaries  of  life,  including  tea  and  sugar,  were  frequently 
wanting,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  exceedingly  high  for  every- 
body. The  ground  along  the  line  is  very  rocky  and  was  very 
expensive  to  remove.  Water  was  difficult  to  obtain,  for  the 
rivers  became  completely  frozen  on  the  Trans-Baikal  line.  In 
such  circumstances  wells  were  dug  and  water  was  conveyed  in 
heated  channels,  but  on  the  Amur  Railway  arrangements  are 
much  more  simple  and  freezing  is  obviated  by  means  of  circu- 
lating water  in  pipes.  At  present  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
road  has  been  cut  through  and  the  Western  Amur  Railway 
should  be  finished  in  1912.  Along  the  whole  region  tl^  popula- 
tion is  increasing  ar  "  " 
number  of  unfavorable  circumstances. 
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AsHBOBO  &  Aberdeen, — A  press  despatch  from  Greensboro. 
N.  C,  says  that  the  control  of  the  Ashboro  &  Aberdeen  has 
been  sold  to  the  Seaboard  Air  Line.  The  A.  &  A.  runs  from 
Aberdeen,  N.  C,  to  Mount  Gilead. 

Atlantic  Coast  Line. — The  directors  have  declared  a  semi- 
annual dividend  of  3'A  per  cent,  on  the  comnion  stock,  thus 
placing  the  stock  on  a  7  per  cent,  annual  basis  as  compared 
with  a  6  per  cent,  annual  rate  paid  heretofore.  The  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  is  controlled  by  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

Atlantic  Nobthebn  &  Southebn.— It  is  understood  that  the 
court  has  approved  the  purchase  of  this  property  by  Colonel 
George  Adams.  The  Atlantic  Northern  &  Southern  runs  from 
Atlantic,  Iowa,  to  KJmballton,  and  from  Atlantic  to  Villi  sea  Ua, 
a  toul  of  54  miles.     (October  6,  p.  692.) 

Boston  &  Maine,— Negotiations  for  a  new  tease  by  the  B.  &  M. 
of  the  Suncook  Valley  Railroad  have  failed  to  arrive  at  any 
satisfactory  understanding.  President  M  ell  en,  writing  to  a 
representative  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Suncook  Valley,  is 
quoted  as  saying  in  part :  "One  of  the  charges  that  I  have 
found  most  hard  to  meet  is  that  many  of  the  present  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  Boston  &  Maine  finds  itself  at  the  present 
time  are  the  results  of  improvised  leases.  The  responsibility 
for  all  existing  leases  lies  with  the  former  administrations, 
and'  it  is  the  deterniination  of  those  at  present  in  charge  that 
nothing  of  this  nature  may  be  laid  at  their  door.  The  major 
portion  of  the  mileage  of  the  leased  lines  in  New  Hampshire 
is  at  the  present  time  far  from  self-supporting,  ,  .  .  It  may 
become  a  necessity  to  reduce  the  rentals  paid  if  not  by  the 
negotiations  with  the  owners  in  last  resort  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  courts  and  a  receivership.  Nothing  but  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  Boston  &  Maine  in  the  present  crisis  in  its 
affairs  by  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  thus 
far  saved  it  from  such  a  recourse.  The  Boston  &  Maine 
offered  to  exchange  Concord  &  Montreal  class  4  stock  for 
Suncook  Valley  stock  on  the  basis  for  one  share  of  C,  &  M. 
for  three  shares  of  Suncook  Valley.  The  Concord  &  Mon- 
treal pays  7  per  cent.  Under  the  lease  that  has  now  expired, 
the  Suncook  Valley  stockholders  were  receiving  6  per  cent, 
on  their  stock,  which  compares  with  2'/$  cents  which  they 
would   receive   if  they   accepted   the   offer  of  the   Boston   & 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio, — See  Kanawha  &  Michigan;  also  Hock- 
ing Valley. 

CiwaNNATi,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  PAanc— The  directors 
have  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  2!^  per  cent,  on  the  com- 

>  mon  stock,  and  in  addition  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  3 
per  cent.     The  annual  rate  was  previously  }  per  cent. 

Concord  &  Montreal, — See  Boston  &  Maine.     ~ 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western. — The  stockholders  of 
the  Oswego  &  Syracuse,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Dlelaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western,  are  to  vote  December  6  on  the  question 
of  making  a  mortgage  to  secure  an  issue  of  bonds  which  are 
to  reimburse  the  D.  L,  &  W.  for  advances  to  pay  for  matur- 
ing securities  of  the  Oswego  &  Syracuse  and  tor  new  im- 
provements. , 

Hocking  Vallev.— The  directors  have  declared  a  semi-annual 
dividend  of  3  per  cent.  This  places  the  stock  on  a  6  per  cent, 
basis  as  compared  with  an  annual  rate  of  4  per  cent,  paid 
since  1907.  The  Hocking  Valley  is  controlled  and  the  ma- 
jority of  its  stock  owned  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 

Hudson  &  Manhattan, — This  company,  which  operates  the 
tubes  imder  the  Hudson  river,  has  raised  the  fare  from  Jer- 
sey City  to  uptown  New  York  from  five  cents  to  seven  cents. 
as  mentioned  elsewhere.  In  connection  with  this,  the  company 
has  made  a  statement  which  says  in  part:  "On  the  business 
thus  far  developed,  and  with  a  uniform  five-cent  fart,  the 
company  has  not  earned  interest  on  its  bonds,  taxes  and 
Other  fixed  charges.  The  burden  of  taxation  alone  (notwith- 
standing the  particularly  fair  attitude  of  the  New  Jersey  au- 
thorities) is  enormous.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30. 
1911,  taxes  aggregated  $114,589.    For  the  present  fiscal  year,  on 


the  basis  of  assessments  already  made  they  will  be  maaid 
to  approximately  $478,282.  If  the  company  was  exempt  fr» 
taxation  (like  the  New  York  subway)  it  could  contitnit  m 
carry  passengers  for  a  uniform  five-cent  fare." 

Kanawha  &  Michigan.— The  directors  have  declared  a  2% 
per  cent,  dividend,  payable  December  30.  The  only  previous 
dividend  was  the  4  per  cent,  declared  last  June.  The  Kamda 
&  Michigan  is  controlled  by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  and  ftic 
Lake  Shore  8r  Michigan  Southern  jointly. 


LOL'IE 


:  &   Nash' 


—See  Atlantic  Coast   Line. 


New  York  Central  &.  Hudson  River. — The  directors  ha' 

thoriied  an  issue  of  $ISflOO,000  joint  N.  Y.   C.  lines  equipraoi 
trust  4J^  per  cent,  certificates. 

Norfolk  Southern, — The  supreme  court  of  Virginia  has  af- 
firmed the  dismissal  by  the  circuit  court  of  the  suit  brongbi 
by  the  Vandyke-Zell  syndicate  to  invalidate  the  sale  of  tbt 
old  Norfolk  &  Southern  to  the  present  Norfolk  Southern  Cooi' 
pany.  This  apparently  is  a  final  settlement  of  the  point  tint 
has  been  in  litigation  ever  since  the  foreclosure  sale. 

Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.— The  WeO 
Street  Jourxa!  says  that  it  is  understood  that  Kuhn,  Loeb  k 
Co.,  New  York,  have  bought  from  the  Union  Pacific  and  resoJd 
$6,5(X),000  50-year  4  per  cenL  refunding  bonds  of  the  Oregon- 
Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  (Zo. 

Oswego  &  Syracuse. — See  Delaware,  Lackawanna   &  Western. 

Pascacoula  Nobthern.- A  press  despatch  from  Mobile,  All, 
says  that  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  has  bought  the  Pasu- 
goula  Northern.  This  road  runs  from  Hvanston,  Miss.,  e 
Pascagoula,  42  miles. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Fhancisco.- J.  W.  Dixon,  counsel,  and  T.  D. 
Heed,  assistant  secretary,  were  elected  temporary  directors, 
succeeding  Frank  Trumbull  and  C.  R.  Gray,   resigned. 

S.^vANNAH,   Augusta   &   Nobthern,— Sec    Savannah    &  States- 

Savannah  &  Stateseoro.— This  company  is  to  lease  and  takt 
over  the  operation  of  the  Savannah,  Augusta  &  Nortben 
The  Savannah  &  Statesboro  runs  from  Savannah,  G»..  ts 
Statesboro.  33  miles,  and  the  Savannah,  Augusta  &  Northern 
runs  from  Statesboro,  Ga.,  to  Steven's  crossing  39  miles. 
(Feb.  17,  p.  335) 

Seaboard  Air  Line. — Arrangements  have  been  made  to  sell  the 
$6,785,000  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  adjustment  bonds  bdd 
by  the  Seaboard  Company.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  adjustment  bonds  and  other  cash  assets  which  the  Se* 
board  Company  holds,  it  could,  if  it  desired,  retire  the 
$6,360,600  first  preferred  stock  at  par.  The  Seaboard  Com- 
pany is  the  holding  company  for  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  Rait 
way.  It  was  organized  in  1905  and  owns  83  per  cent,  of  tbe 
stock  of  the  railway  company,  the  adjustment  bonds  be^^ 
tofore  referred  to,  and  $900,000  5  per  cent,  notes  of  the  nil- 
way.  The  Seaboard  Company  has  no  debt  and  has  outstav^ 
ing,  beside  the  preferred  stock  referred  to,  $28,543,300  coo- 
mon  stock  and  $15,993,600  second  preferred  stock. 

This  company  and  the  Seaboard  &  Roanoke  Railroad  hitt 
filed  in  Virginia  a  mortage  to  secure  $2,5(K),(XX>  first  mortgage 
5  per  cent,  bonds. 

Suncook  Valley  Railroad, — See  Boston  &  Maine. 

Vandalia. — This  company  has  passed  the  quarterly  dividend  of 
1  per  cent,  usually  paid  in  November,  and  President  Wood  i>s 
issued  a  circular  in  which  he  explains  that  last  year  the  divi- 
dend had  not  been  earned  in  that  year  and  was  paid  in  fait 
from  surplus,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  therate 
from  S  per  cent,  to  4  per  cent.,  which  reduction  ^vas  made  in 
May,  the  dividend  could  not  be  continued  except  by  making 
further  payments  from  surplus.  Pay  rolls  have  increased  over 
JS4C(I),(KX)  and  operating  expenses  have  increased  $135,000  as 
the  result  of  compliance  with  regulations  of  national  and  state 
commissions. 

Western  Maryland.- This  company  has  applied  to  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  to  list  $4,I15,(KX)  additional  first  mort- 
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'T'HIS  is  (he  day  of  specifics.  We  have  several  dozen  v 
^  o(  specifics  in  our  national  pharmacy,  and  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  if  we  can  only  pick  out  the  correct  number  and 
apply  it  to  our  malady  a  cure  is  certain.  President  Taft  has 
suddenly  discovered  that  the  trouble  with  our  cost  of  living  is 
to  be  found  in  the  series  of  distributing  agencies  that  lie  con- 
cealed along  the  pathway  of  the  product  on  its  way  from  pro- 
ducer to  consumer,  each  of  which  levies  its  tribute  before  permit- 
ting further  progress.  The  president  has  not  only  discovered  the 
disease,  but  has  promptly  picked  out  the  specific  and  proposes 
at  once  to  apply  it  His  specific  is  the  parcels  post.  Create  a 
new  agency  for  the  transportation  of  parcels  directly  between 
producer  and  consumer,  and  the  thing  is  done.  But  has  the 
president  considered  that  we  have  agencies  now  in  the  express 
companies  whose  service,  except  for  long  distances  and  the  very 
lightest  packages,  is  cheaper  than  that  of  the  parcels  post  would 
be  under  any  rale  proposed  in  any  bill  thus  far  submitted?  Has 
he  considered  that  the  mail  order  houses  at  present  encourage 
the  assembling  of  orders  for  shipment  by  freight?  Has  he  taken 
into  account  the  extent  to  which  people  prefer  to  "shop,"  lo  in- 
spect and  handle  the  goods  before  purchasing,  and  that  this 
preference  applies  to  everything  they  buy  except  those  standard- 
ized articles  which  are  ordinarily  shipped  in  large  quantities  and 
in  heavy  packages  that  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  parcels  post? 
Are  we  going  into  the  political  patent  medicine  business?  And  if 
so,  are  wc  not  liable  lo  have  about  the  same  degree  of  eSecting 
cure  as  the  real  patent  medicine  venders  have,  and  no  more? 

pULLETIN  No.  21  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  which 
*-'  was  printed  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  last  week,  demon- 
strates what  will  be  surprising  only  to  those  not  familiar  with  the 
situation ;  namely,  that  the  total  cost  of  transportation  on  the  Erie 
canal  is  greater  than  on  the  railways,  and  that  the  expenditure 
in  constructing  and  improving  the  Erie  canal  up  to  the  year 
1905  amounted  to  far  more  per  mile  than  the  cost  per  mile  of 
providing  the  roadbed,  buildings,  locomotives  and  cars  of  most 
of  the  railways  of  this  country.  The  bulletin  is  a  temperate  and 
careful  exposition  of  the  comparative  costs  of  transportation  on 
the  Erie  canal  and  by  rail.  Discussion  of  collateral  phases  of 
such  a  comparison  would  have  brought  out  some  points  discredit- 
able to  the  state  of  New  York.  Notwithstanding  that  the  canal 
was  constructed  and  is  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
tolls  for  its  use  not  having  been  collected  for  its  use  since  1882, 
the  state  does  not  require  uniformity  in  or  publicity  of  the  rates 
charged  by  the  boatmen  for  the  traffic  which  they  carry.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  allowed  to  charge  what  they  will  and  to  vary 
their  charges  between  one  shipper  and  another.  The  state  of 
New  York,  therefore,  is  guilty  of  the  immorality  of  permitting 
on  a  means  of  transportation  which  it  owns  the  very  practices 
which  have  been  widely  condemned  on  the  part  of  the  railways, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  which  laws  have  been  passed  and  com- 
missions established.  Although  exact  and  detailed  reports  of 
tonnage  are  required  from  the  railways,  no  reports  of  traffic  on 
the  canal  are  required,  the  estimates  of  tonnage  given  in  the 
bulletin  having  been  arrived  at  through  laborious  research. 
The  boatmen  on  the  canal  derive  an  uncertain  living  during  the 
period  when  il  is  open,  which  does  not  average  as  much  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  year.  Railway  employees,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a 
very  well  paid  class  of  men  who  for  the  most  part  have  regular 
employment  throughout  the  year.  This  study  is  of  the  Erie  canal 
as  it  stands  today.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  new  barge 
canal  will  justify  the  expenditure  being  made  on  it  The 
$100,000,000  already  voted  for  its  construction  and  the  ad- 
ditional $19,000,000  needed  for  terminals  recall  the  remark  of  a 
former  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  slate  of  New  York  would  place  in  his  hands  the 
appropriation  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  Erie  canal  he  would 
agree  to  build  a  new  four  track  railway  for  its  entire  length 
with  part  of  the  funds,  and  that  the  remainder  placed  a 
would  yield  enough  to  pay  for  its  operatic^ 
I  zed  by  V 
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A  NEW  OJtLEANS  despatch  tells  of  the  indictment  on  10 
^^  counts  by  the  federal  grand  jury  of  a  shipper  charged 
with  false  valuations  by  which  he  obtained  a  lower  freight  rate. 
The  incident  directs  attention  to  that  under-billing  of  consign- 
ments from  which  railways  are  the  more  likely  to  suffer  because 
detection  is  not  only  difficult  but  unpleasant.  Detection  involves, 
in  the  first  place,  the  clues  upon  which  suspicion  is  based  and, 
next,  the  obtaining  of  evidence  in  such  ways,  for  example,  as  the 
opening  of  the  boxes  of  the  consignor — not  a  pleasant  task,  espe- 
cially it  he  happens  to  be  an  important  shipper.  Then  there 
is  that  other  fraud,  underweighing  by  the  consignor.  But  their 
detection  is  easier  and  the  responsibility  realty  rests  upon  the 
railway  company  itself  if  its  agents — as  in  some  cases — do  not 
insist  upon  re-weighing  but  accept  the  consignor's  figures.  In 
both  these  cases— under-classification  and  under-weight — involv- 
ing deliberate  fraud,  the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law  are  worth  attention.  The  statute  provides  that  any  persons 
or  officer  or  agent  of  a  corporation  who  directly  or  indirectly  "by 
false  billing,  false  classification,  false  weighing,  false  represen- 
tation of  the  contents  of  the  package  or  the  substance  of  the 
property,  false  report  of  weight,  false  statement  or  any  other 
device  or  means,"  obtains  or  attempts  to  obtain  transportation  of 
such  property  at  less  than  the  regular  rates,  shall  be  guilty  of 
fraud  and  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $5,000  fine  or  two  years' 
imprisonment,  or  both,  the  crime  being  knowingly  committed. 
The  same  penalty  applies  to  under -valuation,  and,  it  may  be  noted, 
is  exactly  the  penalty  incurred  by  a  common  carrier  or  its  officers 
or  agent  for  illegal  rebates.  The  Interstale  Commerce  law 
treats  carrier  and  consignor  alike,  and  the  former — whatever 
may  be  its  timidity  in  calling  upon  the  commission's  detective 
agents— cannot  plead  that  the  statute  does  not  give  it  a  sufficient 
weapon.  But  with  efficiency  and  insight  at  the  freight  house, 
and  the  shipper's  realization  of  them,  it  does  not  seem  as  though 
the  weapon  need  be  often  used. 

DECAUSE  the  Commerce  Court  has  set  aside  some  important 
*-*  orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  move- 
ment has  been  started,  it  is  reported,  by  certain  members  of  Con- 
gress, to  abolish  the  court;  in  other  words,  in  accordance  with  the 
most  up-to-date  political  notions,  it  is  proposed  to  "recall"  the 
court.  The  court  was  established  mainly  to  test  the  soundness 
of  the  reports  and  orders  of  the  commission  by  applying  to  them 
the  law  as  the  court  understood  it.  The  criticism  of  it  implies 
that  those  making  it  believe  that  they  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  know  what  the  law  means  better  than  the 
court  does,  and  that  the  commission  is  more  apt  than  the  court 
correctly  to  apply  it-  Undoubtedly,  if  this  assumption  is  correct, 
the  court  ought  to  be  abofishcd  But  those  familiar  with  the 
past  history  of  the  commission  v.  ^11  recall  that  its  experience  with 
the  Commerce  Court  is  precisely  similar  to  its  previous  experi- 
ence with  the  circuit  and  the  supreme  courts.  They  repeatedly 
reversed  it  before  the  Commerce  Court  was  established.  The 
Commerce  Court  contains  a  former  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  some  experienced  former  circuit 
judges.  Furthermore,  the  commission,  as  an  administrative 
body,  exercises  executive  authority,  and.  like  practically  all  such 
bodies,  has  throughout  its  career  shown  a  tendency  to  desire  to  ex- 
ercise more  power  than  it  has  been  given  and  therefore  to  assume 
r  it  wishes  to  exercise.  In  view  of  these 
e  apt  to  think  that  the  court's  inlcrpreta- 
e  likely  to  be  right  than  the 
stence  of  the  court  shall  be 


that  it  has  all  the  pow 

facts  most  observers  a 

tion  and  application  of  the  law  ii 

commiision's.    .As  to  whether  the  e 


terminated  that  is  a  matter  about  which  the  railways  need  give 
themselves  Utile  concern.  There  is  an  advantage  to  both  ship- 
pers and  railuays  in  having  all  appeals  from  the  commission  in 
rale  eases  made  to  one  court;  this  results  in  the  decisions  being 
consistent-  Furthermore,  the  Commerce  Court  can  expedite  rate 
cases  more  than  could  the  circuit  courts.  On  the  other  hand,  as  to 
tlie  way  in  which  the  law  shall  be  interpreted,  judged  by  past  ex- 
perience the  circuit  courts,  to  which  appeals  in  rate  eases  would  be 


restored,  would  overrule  the  commission  just  as  often  in  proponis 
as  the  Commerce  Court  is  doing.  One  argument  made  for  rh< 
creation  of  the  Commerce  Court  was  that  it  would  be  more  exptn 
in  dealing  with  matters  of  this  sort;  but  most  of  tlie  life  wasi 
out  of  that  argument  by  the  limitation  of  ttic  terms  of  the  jodga 
on  the  Commerce  Court  to  five  years-  They  are  really  circuit  jud 
appointed  for  life,  and  temporarily  assigned  to  the  Comm 
Court;  and  if  the  court  were  abolished  they  would  be  transfctrM 
to  the  circuit  bench,  where  they  would  go  on  deciding  rate 
much  as  they  are  doing  now.  There  never  was  a  more  biartt 
and  probably  illegal  order  than  that  issued  by  the  commission  in 
the  transcontinental  freight  rate  cases ;  and  the  fact  thai  it  wn 
the  action  of  the  Commerce  Court  in  restraining  the  enforcemcn 
of  this  order  that  started,  the  agitation  against  the  court  shmi 
that  the  agitation  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  new  bureaucratic  Ihtoir 
that  administrative  officials  should  be  allowed  to  do  their  o 
interpreting  of  the  laws  under  which  they  act  and  which  thn 
enforce,  and  that  when  the  courts  interfere  with  them  they  a- 
gage  in  more  troublesome  meddling.  That  theory  can  never 
vail  in  the  United  States  under  our  present  form  of  govemraol 
no  matter  to  what  courts  appeals  lie  from  orders  of  administn- 
live  bodies. 

DENVER'S     RATE    COMPLAINT. 

"THE  Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce,  moved  thereto  by  a  fnr- 
*■  ious  agitation  conducted  by  one  of  the  local  newspapers,  ha 
announced  its  intention  to  complain  to  the  Interstate  Commern 
Commission  because  the  wicked  railways  charge  higher 
between  Galveston  and  Denver  than  Ihey  do  between  New  York 
and  Chicago  and  between  Newport  News  and  St.  Louis— iht 
distances  between  these  various  points  being  subsUntialty  Iht 
same.  The  fact  that  business  men.  who  in  most  things  are  level- 
headed, can  be  pushed  by  the  yellow,  pink  and  green  school  of 
journalism  into  making  such  a  complaint  shows  how  foolisbiT 
and  unjustly  people  will  act  sometimes  when  not  guided  br 
the  intelligence  and  common  sense  that  enable  them  to  succtcd 
in  their  own  businesses. 

While  the  distances  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  be 
tween  Newport  News  and  St  Louis,  are  a6out  the  same  as  thi 
between  Galveston  and  Denver,  there  is  no  similarity  whatcitr 
between  the  conditions  under  which  trailic  is  handled  betwwi 
these  points.  The  railways  operating  between  New  York  aoil 
Chicago  have  from  two  to  six  times  as  much  trafHc  per  mile,  and 
the  railways  operating  between  Newport  News  and  St.  Louis  like- 
wise have  several  times  as  much  traffic  per  mile,  as  have  the  roads 
from  Galveston  to  Denver.  Therefore,  if  the  same  rates  vtn 
applied  between  Galveston  and  Denver  as  between  the  olhn' 
points  named,  the  lines  from  Galveston  to  Denver  would  bt 
thrown  into  irretrievable  insolvency.  The  average  rate  per  loo 
per  mile  on  the  Colorado  &  Southern  lines,  for  example,  is  96 
mills.  If  ihe  class  rates  between  Galveston  and  Denver  ougM 
to  be  the  same  as  Ihe  class  rales  between  Newport  News  and  >i 
Louis,  then,  by  the  same  token,  all  other  rates  should  be.  Ssi 
it  the  Colorado  &  Southern  lines  received  only  an  average  rW 
of  .S.77  mills  per  ton  per  mile,  which  is  the  average  received  fJ 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  forming  part  of  the  short  line  from  New- 
port News  to  St.  Louis,  the  Colorado  &  Southern  Lines'  nd 
operating  income  would  be  reduced  to  $608,830.  This  would  be 
$2,056,178  less  than  enough  to  pay  the  annual  interest  on  iheir 
funded  debt. 

The  theory  on  which  the  Denver  critics  of  the  railways  are 
proceeding  is  that  rates  per  Ion  per  mile  between  all  poinis  in 
the  United  Slates  should  be  the  same.  From  this  assumption  it 
follows  just  ns  logically  that  Ihc  rales  between  New  York  and 
ChicnRo  and  between  Newport  News  and  St.  Louis  should  be 
raised  to  the  same  level  as  between  Galveston  and  Denver  as  it 
does  thai  the  rales  between  Galveston  and  Denver  should  be 
reduced  to  the  san:e  basis  as  those  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago and  between  Newport  News  and  St.  Louis.  Such  a  silly 
way  of  reasoning  might,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
shippers  on  Ihe  New  York  Central,  the/Lalce^Shore,  the  Balti- 
ii:izedby  VjCm^' 
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more  &  Ohio  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  are  getting  their  trans- 
portation very  much  too  cheaply.  These  shippers  would  say,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  rales  they  pay  were  raised  to  the  same  basis  as 
those  between  Galveston  and  Denver  the  roads  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  and  between  Newport  News  and  St.  Louis, 
would  make  too  much  money.  But  if  the  effect  of  an  advance  in 
rates  on  the  earnings  of  railways  is  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  would  be  reasonable,  why  should  not  the  effect 
on  earnings  of  a  reduction  be  given  weight  in  considering 
whether  it  would  be  reasonable? 

The  complainants  at  Denver  take  the  course  so  often  followed 
by  those  who  criticize  railway  rates  either  without  fairness  or 
without  knowledge,  and  select  for  comparison  with  their  own 
rates,  not  rates  in  other  localities  similarly  situated,  but  the  low- 
est rates  that  they  can  find  anywhere.  It  is  well  known  that  be- 
tween Chicago  and  New  York  the  class  rales  are  the  lowest 
and  the  traffic  the  heaviest  in  the  United  States,  Let  us  compare 
Denver's  rates  with  some  fixed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission where  conditions  are  more  similar.  The  distance 
from  Galveston  to  Denver  is  approximately  1,000  miles  and 
the  first  class  rate  is  $1.80.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to 
Denver  is  approximately  1,000  miles,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  in  the  case  of  Kindel  versus  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  fixed  $1.80  as  a  reasonable  first  class  rate 
from  Chicago  to  Denver.  The  distance  from  Omaha  to  Ogden  is 
1,000  miles  and  the  commission  in  the  Salt  Lake  rate  case  held 
that  a  reasonable  first  class  rate  for  this  haul  would  be  $1.90. 
The  traffic  affected  by  both  of  these  decisions  is  denser  than  that 
between  Galveston  and  Denver.  Therefore,  either  the  existing 
rates  from  Galveston  to  Denver  are  reasonable,  or  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission's  decision  in  the  Kindel  and  Salt  Lake 
cases  were  wrong.  Unless  the  commission  shall  deliberately 
choose  to  stultify  itself  in  respect  to  its  recent  decisions  in  these 
cases,  the  complainants  in  this  new  Denver  case  cannot  reason- 
ably hope  to  be  successful  in  prosecuting  it.  But  it  will  be 
good    advertising    for   the    newspaper    that   started    the    agila- 


ABOLISH    THE     PRESENT    GIVING. 

IT  is  a  widespread  custom  for  the  representatives 
that  sell  goods  to  give  presents  at  this  season  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  concerns  that  buy  them.  Perhaps  no  class  of  per- 
sons spends  more  money  this  way  than  is  spent  by  those  con- 
nected with  railway  supply  concerns  for  gifts  for  railway  officers 
whose  positions  give  them  influence  in  determining  what,  and 
where,  supplies  and  equipment  shall  be  bought.  The  entire  cus- 
tom referred  to  is  essentially  bad.  It  is  no  better  as  it  grows 
out  of- and  affects  the  relations  of  those  connected  with  railway 
supply  houses  and  railways  than  as  it  obtains  elsewhere.  It 
ought,  so  far  as  it  is  associated  with  the  supply  and  the  rail- 
way business,  to  be  destroyed ;  and  there  will  never  be  a  better 
time  to  begin  than  in  the  present  holiday  season. 

The  practice  has  prevailed  so  long  and  generally  that  many 
who  have  year  after  year  been  (he  donors  or  recipients  may 
regard  condcnn'ation  of  il  as  hypercritical,  or  even  hypocritical. 
If  those  who  think  thus  will  consider  carefully  its  purposes  and 
effects  most  of  them  will  see  wherein  the  vice  of  it  lies.  Is  the 
giving,  by  an  officer  or  salesman  of  a  supply  concern,  of  an  ex- 
pensive present  to  a  railway  officer,  or  one  of  his  family,  solely 
an  act  of  personal  courtesy  and  generosity  which  is  intended 
to  express  merely  the  friendship  of  the  giver  for  the  recipient? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  price  of  the  gift  almost  invariably  ap- 
pears in  the  expense  account  that  the  giver  turns  in  to  his  com- 
pany. This  would  not  be  so  if  it  were  purely  a  personal  matter. 
The  reason  why  the  supply  concern  ultimately  pays  for  the 
present  is  that  it  expects  thereby  to  gain  something.  Again,  al- 
most inv.iriably  when  the  railway  officer  leaves  railway  service 
he  censes  also  to  be  the  recipient  of  gifts  from  supply  men. 
These  facts  can  mean  only  one  thing,  viz.,  that  the  supply  house 
which  fcots  the  bill  expects  to  be  enabled  thereby  to  sell   more 


goods  to  the  railway  whose  officer  receives  the  gift,  or  to  sell 
them  at  a  higher  price,  or  to  sell  poorer  goods  than  it  other- 
wise could 

Now,  one  of  two  results  does  ensue.  Either  the  expenditure 
for  the  presents  has  its  desired  and  intended  effect,  or  it  does 
not  have.  If  it  does  not  have  it,  the  supply  concern's  money 
is  wasted.  If  it  does  have  it,  the  railway  loses  either  because  it 
does  not  get  the  kind  of  goods  that  ought  to  be  bought  for  it, 
or  because  it  does  not  get  them  at  as  low  a  price  as  it  ought  to. 
In  other  words,  the  money  spent  has  finally  to  come  out  of 
somebody's  pocket.  That  somebody  is  either  the  supply  house 
or  the  railway.  Generally,  in  the  long  run,  it  comes  out  of 
the  pocket  either  of  some  individual  railway  or  of  the  rail- 
ways as  a  whole.  If  the  most  favorable  view  could  be  taken — 
viz.,  that  purchases  for  railways  were  never  influenced  by  this 
giving  of  presents — still,  it  would  remain  true  that  in  the  long 
run  the  cost  of  practically  all  of  the  expenditures  for  them  would 
be  added  to  railway  operating  expenses.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  facts  can  entertain  this  most 
favorable  and  charitable  view.  The  giving  of  presents  by  the 
supply  houses  does  in  many  cases  influence  purchases,  and  in  a 
bad  way. 

The  worst  feature  of  the  matter  is  that  such  gift-giving  is 
sometimes  the  precursor  or  cloak  of  theft  or  graft.  There  have 
been  known  cases  where  the  prices  of  expensive  presents  to 
railway  men  have  been  itemized  in  expense  accounts  presented 
lo  supply  concerns  by  their  men,  when  the  railway  men  never 
received  or  heard  of  them.  Again,  in  some  cases  where  grafting 
in  railways  has  been  uncovered,  investigation  has  disclosed  that 
it  began  by  supply  houses  giving  railway  officers  comparatively 
small  presents  in  the  form,  perhaps,  of  stock  in  their  concerns. 
The  sensation  of  thus  getting  "easy  money"  was  the  beginning 
of  the  downfall  of  the  railway  men  concerned.  They  did  not  in- 
tend at  first  to  benefit  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their  com- 
panies; but  after  they  had  taken  the  first  step  in  that  direction 
they  were  unable  to  retrace  it  or  lo  resist  the  temptation  to  go 
farther.  Of  course,  when  persons  in  subordinate  railway  posi- 
tions know  their  superiors  are  accepting  gifts  from  supply  houses 
the  subordinates  are  apt  lo  yield  lo,  or  even  to  invite,  similar 
temptation.  And  the  superior  officer  in  this  case  cannot  exer- 
cise the  sort  of  supervision  over  his  subordinates  that  his  duty 
-and  the  welfare  of  the  road  require. 

Doubtless,  most  supply  men  and  railway  men  would  like  to  see 
abolished  this  and  all  other  customs  which  tend,  or  may  be  sus- 
pected of  tending,  to  interfere  with  their  selling  and  buying  goods 
absolutely  on  their  merits.  The  situation  is  similar  to  that  which 
existed  in  the  days  of  railway  rebating.  Because  some  railways 
persisted  in  giving  rebates  and  some  shippers  in  accepting  them, 
all  felt  that  they  must  give  and  accept  them,  although  all  saw 
that  rebating  was  a  vicious  abuse. 

A  beginning  ought  to  be  made  right  now  to  abolish  the  giving 
of  gifts  by  supply  concerns  to  railway  officers.  It  would  be  a 
wise  move  if  the  president  of  each  supply  concern  would  issue 
an  order  forbidding  those  connected  with  it  from  giving  presents, 
this  holiday  season  or  in  future,  to  those  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  railway  purchases;  and  if  the  president  of  every 
railway  would  forbid  all  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  with 
purchases  from  receiving  presents  from  supply  houses  or  tho^e 
connected  with  them.  If  the  suppiy  concerns  will  not  stop  offer- 
ing presents,  railway  men  ought  to  reject  them.  The  custom  in 
question  is  not  only  intrinsically  bad,  but  there  is  a  danger  con- 
nected with  il  of  which  most  people  do  not  think.  It  may  invite 
malicious  and  exaggerated  newspaper  or  magazine  attacks  at 
any  time  which  would  do  everybody  connected  with  supply  houses 
and  railways  harm.  One  of  the  vital  mistakes  that  the  railways 
repeatedly  have  made  has  been  to  do  nothing  to  correct  abuses 
which  everybody  recognizes  as  such  until  attacks  and  movements 
for  their  abolition  originated  in  hostile  sources.  Warned  by  the 
the  experience  of  the  past,  such  mistakes  ought  to  be  avoided 
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PROPOSED    POSTAL    CAR    SPECIFICATIONS. 

THE  Raittiray  Age  Gaeetle  of  November  24  published  the  pro- 
posed specification  for  the  construction  of  all-steel  and  steel 
underframe  full  postal  cars,  which  has  been  sent  out  to  the  rail- 
ways for  examination  and  suggestions,  and  will  be  discussed 
by  a  committee  of  railway  men  and  a  committee  from  the  post 
office  department  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  December  5.  The 
specification  is  intended  as  a  ground  work  on  which  to  build  up 
the  final  standard  plans.  In  its  present  form  it  may  be  regarded 
as  recommended  practice,  representing  as  it  does  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  railway,  mechanical  and  mail  traffic  officers,  and  the 
individual  builders  of  steel  passenger  equipment.  It  may  be 
said,  also,  that  it  represents  the  various  types  of  steel  under- 
frames  which  the  car  builders  regard  as  their  particular  designs. 
These  different  types,  as  constructed  heretofore,  are  not  equally 
efficient  as  to  strength  and  stififness;  nor  are  they  equally 
economical  in  cost  of  construction  and  repairs  i  and  a  strict  com- 
pliance with  the  proposed  specification,  especially  with  its  re- 
quirement for  stiffness,  would  call  for  considerable  modification 
in  many  of  the  earlier  designs  for  steel  cars. 

Something  has  been  learned  from  the  behavior  of  different 
types  of  underframes  in  wrecks,  but  even  here  true  and  im- 
partial interpretation  of  results  is  difficult  to  obtain.  One  im- 
portant lesson  in  steel  car  construction  has  been  learned  in 
this  connection,  and  that  concerns  the  relative  importance  of  the 
section  of  the  center  sills  to  the  complete  system  of  longitudinal 
members  in  the  underframe.  A  considerable  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  views  of  engineers  and  car  builders  as  to  this  mat- 
ter. The  committee  of  the  M.  C,  B.  Association  on  steel  pas- 
senger cars  which  reported  in  1908  had  been  instructed  to  recom- 
mend, among  other  things,  a  standard  sectional  area  for  center 
sills  and  cover  plates.  It  found  that  the  center  sill  area 
for  one  type  of  car  was  10.66  sq.  in.;  for  another  18.52  sq.  in,, 
and  for  a  third  50  sq.  in. ;  and  that  on  account  of  the  differences 
in  design  no  standard  section  for  center  sills  could  be  recom- 
mended. It  was  evidently  the  general  opinion  at  that  time  that 
the  center  sills  should  have  a  sufficient  area  to  resist  the  entire 
buffing  shock,  but  the  improvements  in  end  sill  construction  have 
been  so  pronounced  that  the  postal  car  committee  is  able  con- 
fidently to  recommend  a  specification  for  buffing  resistance  which 
specifically  includes  all  continuous  longitudinal  underframe  mem- 
bers below  the  floor  level.  It  is,  however,  distinctly  provided 
that  such  members  must  be  so  tied  together  as  to  act  in  unison. 
This  requirement  insures  a  more  substantial  structure  than  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  steel  underframe.  The  single  paragraph 
of  seven  lines  relating  to  buffing  is  probably  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  specification,  as  it  helps  to  explain  why  the 
different  types  of  underframes  are  accepted,  and  makes  clear 
that  hereafter  the  center  sills  and  cover  platci  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  members  resisting  end  shock. 

While  the  requirement  that  the  maximum  end  shock  due  to 
buffing  shall  be  assumed  as  a  static  load  of  400,000  lbs.  applied 
horizontally  at  the  resultant  line  of  the  forces  acting  at  the  cen- 
ter lines  of  the  buffing  mechanism  and  draft  gear,  has  been 
adopted  by  some  railways  and  car  companies,  it  has  not  become 
an  established  standard,  and  the  adoption  of  this  figure  by  the 
federal  authorities  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  and  stiffness  of 
postal  cars  would  have  a  good  effect  on  passenger  car  design  in 
general.  While  400,000  lbs.  compressive  static  load  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  minimum  figure,  it  is  based  on  the  specified  stresses, 
which  are  also  low.  A  figure  as  high  as  500,000  lbs.  has  been 
recommended  by  good  authority  and  used  by  some  builders  who 
assume  the  elastic  limit  of  the  steel  as  30,000  lbs. 

The  buffing  figure  recommended  in  the  preliminary  specifica- 
tion should  insure  ample  strength  and,  if  adopted,  will  help 
largely  to  prevent  the  constant  increase  in  weight  of  passenger 
equipment  which  is  found  in  current  practice.  While  the  postal 
authorities  may  adopt  rigid  standards  for  the  interior  arrange- 
ment, the  fixtures  and  fittings,  the  proposed  specification  for  the 


of  the  car  body  is  based  on  general  requirements, 
which  are  so  intelligent  and  practical,  and  which  mark  such  an 
advance  over  present  practise,  that  it  will  doubtless  be  approved 
with  little  modification.  In  this  way  the  reasonable  demands  of 
the  government  in  its  efforts  to  safeguard  the  postal  clerks  and 
make  them  comfortable  will  be  fully  satisfied,  while  no  serious 
burdens  will  be  laid  on  the  railways,  by  involving  them  in  ex- 
cessive and  useless  expenditures,  or  by  compelling  them  to 
abandon  many  of  their  individual  standards  or  the  essentials  of 
established  practice. 

UNION    PACinC. 

AFTER  two  annual  reports  in  which  operations  of  the  Union 
Pacific  as  a  banking  company  were  quite  uninteresting  as 
compared  with  its  railway  operations,  it  is  especially  necessary 
this  year  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  two 
forms  of  activity  of  the  company.  This  is  so  because  at  the  end 
of  the  1911  fiscal  year  the  company  shows  an  increase  of  $71,- 
120,000  in  its  assets,  which  is  very  largely  the  result  of  banking 
operations  and  not  of  railway  operations.  It  would  possibly  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  its  being  shown  this  year  is  the  result 
of  a  change  in  banking  methods  rather  than  the  result  of  bank- 
ing operations. 

From  its  railway  operations  (he  company^and  by  the  com- 
pany we  mean  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  the  Oregon  Short 
Line  and  the  Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.^ 
earned  net,  after  the  payment  of  fixed  charges  and  rentals, 
$21,580,000  in  1911,  as  compared  with  $25,990,000  in  1910.  Four- 
per  cent,  dividends  were  paid  on  the  Union  Pacific  preferred 
stock  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  common,  leaving  a  surplus  from 
transportation  operations  of  $4,600,000  in  1911  and  $8<K)0,000  in 
1910.  The  additional  4-per  cent,  dividends  paid  on  the  Union 
Pacific  common  stock  comes  from  the  company's  revenue  from 
investment  banking  operations.  These  banking  operations  and 
the  increase  in  assets  will  be  discussed  later. 

The  Union  Pacific's  plant  consists  of  6,678  miles  of  railway. 
Its  roadway  and  track  are  in  some  respects  the  best  piece  of  rait- 
way  property  in  the  West.  It  is  largely  main  line  with  a  heavy 
density  of  traffic,  ballasted  from  Omaha  to  Ogden  with  Sherman 
Hill  disintegrated  granite;  and,  of  the  4,425  miles  of  main  line, 
1.621  miles  are  laid  with  90-lb.  rail  and  1,479  with  80-lb.  rail. 
Forty-two  per  cent,  of  the  track,  exclusive  of  sidings  but  includ- 
ing branch  lines,  is  laid  with  90  and  80-lb.  rail.  Nearly  all  of  the 
line  between  Omaha  and  Cheyenne  is  double  tracked,  and  there 
are  long  stretches  of  double  track  from  Cheyenne  west  to  OgdeiL  ' 
The  road  needs  to  be  double  tracked  all  the  way  from  Omaha  to 
Ogden,  and  the  appropriation  for  doing  the  necessary  additional 
double  tracking  has  been  made  and  work  is  in  progress. 

The  Union  Pacific's  freight  density  (commercial  and  company 
freight  carried  one  mile  per  mile  of  road)  is  1,100,131.  This  is 
the  figure  for  1911,  and  is  less  by  4.80  per  cent  than  the  density  in 
1910.  due  to  a  falling  off  in  company  freight  traffic.  In  addin'on 
to  this  very  heavy  freight  density,  the  Union  Pacific  carried  last 
year  139,587  passengers  one  mile  per  mile  of  road,  which  vriis 
less  by  8,34  per  cent,  than  the  passenger  density  in  the  year  be- 
fore. Moreover,  a  large  part  of  the  Union  Pacific's  passenger 
business  is  high  class  tluough  business  that  demands  a  fast 
schedule  and  a  minimum  of  delay. 

The  character  of  the  freight  traffic  is  diversified,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  it  is  dependent  on  agriculture.  In  1911,  11.98  pel 
cent,  of  the  total  tonnage  was  furnished  by  grain,  and  the  tonnage 
of  all  products  of  agriculture  aggregated  24.31  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnage.  This  compares  with  23,55  per  cent,  of  total  ton- 
nage furnished  by  products  of  agriculture  in  1910.  Live  stock 
and  animal  products  furnished  6.S5  per  cent,  of  total  tonnage  in 
1911  and  6,42  per  cent,  in  1910;  products  of  mines  furnished 
33,81  per  cent,  last  year  and  33.89  per  cent,  the  year  before; 
products  of  forests  furnished  14,51  per  cent,  last  year  and  14JI 
per  cent,  the  year  before;  manufactures  furnished  13.33  per  cent 
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last  year  and  13.93  per  cent,  the  year  before;  merchandise 
furnished  S.38  per  cent.  last  year  and  5.47  per  cent,  the  year 
before.  The  total  tonnage  of  revenue  freight  carried  in  1911  was 
1S,S50.000,  and  in  1910,  15,310^00.  These  figures  include  in  both 
years  company  freight  for  which  a  charge  is  made.  In  1911  this 
company  freight  for  construction  and  new  lines  for  which  a 
charge  is  made  amounted  to  740,000  tons.  The  average  haul  last 
year  was  392  miles,  or  just  the  same  as  the  year  before.  The 
average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile,  however,  were  1.003  cents,  as 
compared  with  1.024  cents,  a  reduction  of  2.05  per  cent. 
The  Union  Pacific  is  a  road  that,  partly  from  necessity  and 


train  load  last  year  was  499  tons  for  all  freight,  including  com- 
pany freight,  both  free  and  that  for  which  a  charge  was  made. 
This  is  an  increase  of  11.12  tons,  or  2,28  per  cent,,  over  the  year 
before.  The  difference  in  policy  as  between  the  Hill  lines  and 
the  Harriman  lines  in  regard  to  the  importance  attached  to  heavy 
train  loads  is  quite  well  illustrated  by  the  difference  in  construc- 
tion of  the  Des  Chutes  line  of  the  Oregon -Washington  Railroad 
&  Navigation  Company  and  the  Oregon  Trunk,  of  the  Hill  lines, 
the  Hill  lines  grade  being  much  the  lower.  Traffic  figures  would 
probably  show  that  the  Hill  lines  have  a  considerably  heavier 
average  train  load;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Des  Chutes  cost  a 
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partly  from  a  matter  of  policy,  has  especially  endeavored  to  get 
its  freight  Over  tht  line  on  a  fast  schedule  and  has  therefore  not 
laid  the  same  stress  on  heavy  train  loading  that  the  Hill  lines 
have ;  nevertheless,  the  Union  Pacific's  train  load  is  a  very 
creditable  figure.  Comparisons  between  1910  and  1911  of  revenue 
freight  train  load  are  not  available  because  of  the  change  of 
method  in  shown  company  freight  on  which  there  is  a  charge. 
In  1911  the  revenue  train  load  (excluding  company  freight  on 
which  a  charge  is  made)  was  441  tons,  as  compared  with  452  tons 
(including  company  freight  on  which  there  was  a  charge.)     The 


much  smaller  amount  per  mile  to  build  than  Che  corresponding 
mileage  cost  of  the  Hill  lines. 

With  total  company  and  revenue  ton  mileage  greater  by  0.98 
per  cent,  in  1911  than  in  1910  and  passenger  mileage  less  by  2.78 
per  cent.,  and  with  average  mileage  of  railway  operated  greater 
by  6.07  per  cent.,  the  Union  Pacific  and  auxiliary  companies  had 
a  locomotive  mileage  for  freight  and  mined  trains  le^s  by  1.27 
per  cent,  in  1911  than  in  1910,  and  a  locomotive  mileage  for 
passenger  and  mixed  trains  greater  by  11.04  per  cent,  in  19n  than 
in  1910,    It  is  interesting  t 
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motor  cars  aggregated  627.000  miles  in  1911,  or  3.9S  per  cent,  of 
the  total  revenue  passenger  train  mileage.  The  percentage  of 
loaded  frcigln  car  mileage  to  total  freight  car  mileage  was  74.93 
in  1911.  as  againsl  7630  in  1910.  Transporlalion  expenses  as  a 
whole  amomiled  t"  $23.990X>00,  an  increase  of  8,03  per  ccni.  over 
19)0.  This  increase  is  due  in  part  to  an  increase  of  $691,000.  or 
9.76  per  cent.,  in  the  cost  of  fuel  for  locomotives,  bringing  the 
total  cost  in  1911  up  to  $7,780,000.  Last  year  transportation, 
traffic  and  general  expenses  consumed  32.40  per  cent,  of  gross 
revenue  of  rail  lines,  as  against  29.55  per  cent,  the  year  before; 
and  maintenance  of  way  and  equipment  cost  22.54  per  cent,  of 
gro's  in  1911  and  21.46  per  cent,  in  1910. 

The  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  per 
mile  of  all  main  track,  which  includes  first  and  additional  main 
track  is  $1,431,  or  1.84  per  cent,  less  than  was  spent  in  1910. 
Up  to  January,  or  later,  on  most  of  the  lines  the  full  track  forces 
were  at  work,  but  since  that  time  there  has  been  a  considerable 
cut  in  track  forces,  due  to  a  necessity  to  cut  down  expenses. 
The  Union  Pacific  is  in  such  shape  physically  that  it  can  cut  its 
track  forces  to  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  force  for  a  few  months  with- 
out any  serious  detriment  to  the  properly. 

Maintenance  of  equipment  cost  $9,210,000  last  year, 
of  1.48  per  cent,  over  the  year  before,  due  almost  entirely  to 
[he  cost  of  maintenance  of  locomotives.     The  av 


000  for  buildings  and  structures,  which  includes  $814,000  for  buil.l- 
ings   for  general  service;  and  $9,350,000  for  additional    equiji- 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extent  to  which  the  Union  Pacific 
has  added  to  its  equipment  during  the  past  year — a  year  in  whidi 
there  was  a  somewhat  smaller  traffic  to  be  moved.  At  the  end 
of  1910  ihe  company  had  1,134  locomotives,  with  an  average 
weight  of  87,82  tons;  at  the  end  of  1911  the  company  had  1.330 
locomotives,  with  an  average  weight  of  88.74  tons.  Of  the  loco- 
service  at  the  end  of  1910,  28.93  per  cent,  were  in 
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age   cost    of    repairs,   excluding   renewals   and   depreciation,   per 
locomotive  was  $3,708  in  1911  and  $3,593  in  1910. 

In  1911  there  was  a  net  total  of  $39,300,000.  other  than  for 
stocks  ard  bonds  of  outside  companies,  charged  to  capital  ac- 
count. Of  this  amount.  $5,690,000  was  spent  for  extensions  and 
branches;  $12,300,000  for  construction,  prior  to  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30.  1911.  on  railways  acquired  and  for  railways  now 
carried  on  the  balance  sheet  as  property  investment  heretofore 
carried  as  slock*  and  bonds  owned;  $7,770,000  for  roadway  and 
track,  including  $3,690,000  -ipeni  for  additional  main  track ;  $2,160,- 
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thorough  order  and  41,71  per  cent,  in  good  order;  while  in  1911 
34,14  per  cent,  were  in  thorough  order  and  41.58  per  cem.  in  good 
order.  At  the  end  of  1910,  IBl34  per  cent,  of  the  locomotives  re- 
quired repairs  and  11.03  per  cent,  additional  were  in  shop,  while 
in  1911,  15.49  per  cent,  required  repairs  and  8.79  per  cent,  were 
in  shop.  At  the  end  of  1910  the  company  had  825  passenger 
train  cars,  and  at  the  end  of  1911,  959  passenger  trains  cats.  At 
the  end  of  1910  the  company  had  26,043  freight  cars,  with  m 
average  capacity  of  39.59  tons;  at  the  end  of  1911  the  total  num- 
ber of  freight  cars  was  28.955,  and  they  had  an  average  capacity 
of  41.60  tons.  Certainly  an  average  capacity  of  over  40  tons  per 
freight  car  shows  a  policy  of  condemning  and  weeding  out 
obsolete  equipment,  that  is  a  good  deal  jtinnder  policy  of  nil- 
roading  than  any  theoretical  charge  of  an  arbitrary  sum  for 
depreciation,  which  charge  the  Union  Pacific  does  not  make 

When  we  come  to  the  study  of  the  balance  sheet  of  the  L'nion 
Pacific  Railroad  and  auxiliary  companies  we  are  compelled  to 
a  study  of  the  banking  operations  of  the  company  as  well  as  its 
railway  operations.  The  balance  sheet  at  the  end  of  1911  sbo"S 
a  total  book  value  of  $259J^30.000  of  bonds  and  stock  owned 
(excluding  the  companies  own  securities).  The  Union  Pa- 
cific and  auxiliary  companies  owned  at  the  end  of  1911  $150,- 
030.000  par  value  of  their  own  slocks,  which  is  more  by  $81- 
420,000  than  was  owned  at  the  end  of  1910.  No  part  of 
these  slocks  is  pledged.  These  companies  at  the  end  of  1911 
owned  $94,050,000  of  iheir  own  bonds,  an  incre-ise  of  $8,570,000 
over  the  year  before,  and  of  these  bonds  no  part  is  pledged. 
The  total  stocks  and  bonds  carried  on  the  balance  sheet  and  men- 
tioned  above  include  $41,920,000  par  slocks  of  other  companies, 
of  which  only  $99,000  are  pledged.  Stocks  of  these  companies 
are  held  probably  not  so  much  as  an  investment  of  funds  but  for 
the  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  the  Union  Pacific  as  a  rail- 
way company.  To  illustrate,  the  company  owns  half  of  the  total 
outstanding  stock  of  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express,  the  other  half 
being  owned  by  ibe   Southern 
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In  addition  to  these  lioldiiigs  for  railway  purposes,  the  Union 
Pacific  and  the  Oregon  Short  Line  own  a  total  par  value  of 
$228,900,000  slocks  of  other  railway  companies,  of  which  $133,- 
460,000  slocks  are  deposited  under  the  Oregon  Short  Line  re- 
funding mortgage.  This  is  the  par  value.  These  stocks  cost 
$223,796,000,  and  on  June  30.  1911,  Iheir  market  value  was  about 
$267,000,000.  These  investment  slocks,  as  they  are  called,  in- 
clude: Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Chicago  &  Alton;  Chicago  &  North 
Western;  Chicago,  Mituauke  &  St.  Pan!;  Illinois  Central;  New 
York  Central  &  Hudson  River ;  Northern  Securities'  stubs ; 
Railroad  Securiiies  Company;  and,  of  course,  control  of  the 
Southern  Pacific,  held  not  only  for  investment  but  for  railway 
purposes.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Union  Pacific  and  auxiliary 
companies  own  $36,280,000  face  value  bonds  of  other  companies,  of 
which  $28,820,000  are  pledged.  The  Union  Pacific  originally 
bought  its  investment  stocks  partly  through  its  attempt  to  gain 
control  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy  with  the  consequent 
formation  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  and  ils  subsequent 
dissolution  and  distribution  of  assets.  It  was  partly  also  through 
a  desire  of  E,  H.  Harriman  to  gain  a  voice  in  the  management 
of  such  companies  a^  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  and  the  New  York 
Central. 

Heretofore,  when  blocks  of  these  investment  stocks  were  sold 
the  profit  from  the  sale  was  credited  lo  the  total  investment 
account.  This  year,  however,  the  method  has  been  changed  and 
past  profits  have  been  credited  to  profit  and  loss.  It  is  this  tak- 
ing into  profit  and  loss  account  of  past  profits  that  has  made  this 
year's  operation  show  an  increase  of  $71,000,000  in  the  assets.  If 
the  Union  Pacific  were  not  a  railway  company  but  a  company  run 
only  in  the  interests  of  stockholders  and  subject  only  to  their 
regulation,  it  would  be  more  conservative  to  continue  the  past 
policy  of  crediting  profit  on  investment  stocks  toward  writing 
down  the  valuation  at  which  the  remaining  stocks  were  carried 
on  the  books.  But  the  Union  Pacific,  it  is  a  railway  company 
facing  the  possibility  of  at  any  time  having  to  justify  its  rates  by 
bringing  forward  its  own  valuation  of  its  property.  The  H^all 
Street  Journal,  in  a  very  able  study  of  the  Union  Pacific's  hand- 
ling of  its  investment  stocks  account,  has  suggested  that  the 
present  "writing  up"*  of  the  profit  and  loss  account  is  due  to  a 
farsighled  belief  on  the  part  of  the  management  that  at  some 
future  time  the  railways  may  be  taken  over  by  the  government. 
This  may  be  Krfectly  true,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  quite 
so  far  into  the  future  to  find  at  least  a  very  plausible  and  con- 
vincingly sound  leason  why  the  account  should  be  treated  at  it  is. 

If  the  Hadley  commission  should  recommend  the  regulation  by 
the  government  of  the  issues  of  securities  and  even,  possibly,  a 
physical  valuation  of  railways,  the  railway  companies  would 
have  to  stand  on  their  own  bookkeeping.  It  is  quite  passible 
that  unless  their  books  showed  all  their  profits  the  "writien  off" 
profits  might  not  be  admiied  as  evidence  of  value. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  indicated  clearly 
by  its  rules  for  charges  for  additions  and  betterments  its  theories 
as  to  crediting  to  surplus  or  cost  of  properly  everything  thai  is 
not  spent  for  upkeep.  The  Union  Pacific's  policy  in  transferring 
the  profits  on  the  sale  of  ils  stock  from  a  "writing  down"  of 
the  valuation  at  which  they  are  carried  to  a  "writing  up"  of  the 
profit  and  loss  account  appears  analogous  to  charging  to  capital 
account  all  additions  and  betterments  whether  or  not  necessi- 
tated by  the  general  raising  of  the  standards  of  railway  properly. 
It  might  be  recommended  (hat  on  the  same  theory  the  com- 
pany should  not  carry  these  investment  stocks  on  its  balance 
sheet  at  cost;  but  should  revalue  them  each  year  according  to 
market  prices  so  as  to  show  any  loss  that  might  be  incurred. 
This,  however,  would  actually  be  more  misleading  than  to  carry 
them  at  cost  until  they  are  sold,  because  a  valuation  of  these 
slocks  taken  at  an  arbitrarily  fixed  time  would  not  indicate  what 
the  value  of  the  siocks  were  if  sold  by  a  competent  management 
under  market  conditions  which  they  could  themselves  choose. 

At  the  end  of  1911  the  Union  Pacific  had  on  hand  $12,170,000 
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cash,  or  $3.090/)00  more  than  at  the  end  of  1910.  and  had  demand 
loans  due  from  the  Southern  Pacific  of  $20,000fl00,  or  $9,100,000 
more  than  at  the  end  of  1910.  Ii  also  has  demand  loans  and  tittie 
deposits  amounting  to  $28,900,000.  On  the  olher  hand,  at  the  end 
of  last  year  total  current  liabilities,  including  coupons  due  July  1 
and  dividends  payable  July  1  and  October  2,  amounted  to  $25,- 
220,000,  an  increase  of  $1,440,000. 
The  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  1911  and  1910; 


1911. 


:ialcd.  . 


6,67S 


1910. 
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.  IS9,964,J64  161.479,680 

raucnger  revenue    20,9B1.40S  20,814.820 

'Total  oiKTaling  revenue   88,983.108  90,228,092 

Mainl.  of  way  and  strnclurcs....  10,445.203  9.915,482 

Maint.  of  Muipmeni 9,208.725  9,074,653 

T.affie    2,021.492  1,985,018 

TransporHIion   23,991,335  22,208,262 

'Total  operaling  expenses   49,807,834  46,938,909 

Taxei    3.464.147  3,264,347 

Operating  income   35,711.127  40,024,835 

Inleresl  and  rcntala 14.131,937  14,031.196 

Diildends  payable  from  railway  opera- 
tion   16.977.487  17.004,320 

Income  fnim  inveitnienl  operalioni..  18.296,571  19,512,051 

"Sh^  commo^  mUE!'  makin'gTloul 

of  10  per  cenl.  paid) 8,663,829  8.681.546 

Toial    surplus    after    Ihe    parment    of 

dividend*    14.334,446  19,819,825 


NEW    BOOKS. 


Problems   in    Raila-ay   Rrgulali<i«.     By   Henry   S.    Haines.     The   MacMitlan 
Company.  New  York,     Clolfa.     5)iit8>j.     582  pages.     Price,  $1.75. 

Mr.  Haines  has  developed  in  "Problems  in  Railway  Regulation" 
the  treatment  of  subjects  dealt  with  in  his  "American  Railway 
Management,"  "Restrictive  Railway  Regulation"  and  "Railways 
as  Public  Servants."  It  is  largely  an  application  of  views  previ- 
ously expressed  by  him  lo  new  phases  of  regulation;  and  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  new  matter  in  the  book  is  as  much  a 
tribute  to  the  resourcefulness  of  the  regulating  authorities  as  of 
the  author. 

After  tracing  historically  the  development  of  the  American 
railway  system  and  of  the  policy  of  regulation,  he  discusses 
specifically  the  questions  of  regulating,  incorporation,  finance, 
construction,  operation  and  traffic.  He  gives  one  chapter  to 
"Problems  of  Capital  and  Labor"  and  the  concluding  one  to 
"Tendency  of  Government  Regulation." 

Having  been  a  railway  operating  officer,  he  is  most  instructive 
and  interesting  in  the  discussion  of  regulation  of  operation.  His 
chapter  on  this  subject  brings  home  rather  forcibly  the  fact  that 
few  of  us  are  apt  to  give  enough  credit  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  the  results  it  has  gained  in  the  regulation  of  operation. 
He  shows  that  much  good  has  been  done  by  the  Safety  Appliances 
law ;  by  the  co-operation  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  the  American  Railway  Association  in  framing  and 
carrying  out  regulations  for  the  handling  of  explosives ;  by  simi- 
lar co-operation  between  the  National  Association  of  Railway 
Commissioners,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
roads  in  formulating  and  adopting  the  Uniform  Code  of  Demur- 
rage rules ;  and  by  like  co-operalion  between  the  employees,  the 
railways  and  committees  of  Congress  in  drafting  the  law  for  the 
inspection  of  locomotive  boilers.  His  narrative  and  comment 
bring  out  forcibly  that  no  wise  and  salutary  regulation  of  opera- 
lion  ever  has  been  adopted  except  when  railway  men  and  the 
regulating  authorities  did  co-operate  in  working  out  a  policy; 
and  that  the  more  regulatory  laws  or  orders  have  tried  to  pre- 
scribe in  detail  what  operating  methods  railways  should  use,  the 
mote  complete  failures  they  have  been. 

Mr.  Haines  is  an  advocate  of  the  value-of-the-service  principle 
in  rate-making  and  shows  how  impracticable  it  is  to  ascertain 
the  costs  of  different  services  accurately  and  how  impracticable 
it  would  be  to  base  rates  on  these  costs  even  if  ascertainable. 
He  believes,  like  most  students  of  the  subject,  that  strict  limita- 
tion of  railway  profits  will  prevent  adequate  railway  constraction 
and  improvements,  which  will  result  in  great  public  hamtif  I V. 
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OLtVCR  ROWE,  INSPECTOR— A  TRIBUTE. 


Pon 


,  Nov 


r  17,  1911 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

Sad  is  the  news  from  Cheyenne,  Wyo.  Dead  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  in  a  collision  at  R6ck  River  is  Oliver  Rowc, 
inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Harriman  Lines.  Inscrutable 
are  the  ways  of  Providence.  Ironical  are  the  flings  of  fate. 
The  faithful,  tireless  inspector,  who  by  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  efficiency  tests,  who  by  intelligent  checking  night  and  day, 
had  done  more  than  his  share  to  make  travel  safe,  is  himself 
the  vinim.  A  .suddenly  dazed  brakeman  throws  the  wrong 
switch  in  the  faofc  of  a  fast-approaching  train  and  sets  at  naught 
years  of  official  effort,  millions  of  dollars  of  expenditure  for 
safety  appliances. 

The  life  and  death  of  this  unassuming  little  man  contain  a 
lesson  for  all  railway  officials  and  employees.  The  fairies  at  his 
cradle  denied  him  the  graces,  but  they  bestowed  the  stronger 
gifts  of  honesty,  industry,  coolness  and  patience.  E>evotion  to 
duty  was  the  dominant  note  in  his  character,  so  dominant  that 
I  am  sure  every  one  of  us  always  worked  a  little  harder  after 
being  with  him.  Brought  up  as  an  operator  and  train 
despatcher  on  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  he  became  its 
division  superintendent  at  Ennis.  In  later  years,  his  closest 
home  tie  broken  by  death,  he,  as  inspector  of  transportation, 
literally  lived  on  the  road.  The  position  of  an  inspector  is  not 
an  easy  one.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  him  to  establish  his 
sincerity  as  well  as  his  capacity.  So  well  did  "Ollie"  Rowe 
succeed  in  ttiisthat  on  most,  if  not  all,  divisions  he  became  a 
welcome  visitor.  He  had  acquired  unconsciously  a  great  secret 
of  success,  the  ability  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  work  he 
represented.  All  day  he  would  check  train  sheets  in  an  office, 
BO  quietly  that  his  presence  might  pass  almost  unnoticed.  All 
night  he  would  ride  in  a  caboose  or  on  an  engine,  so  unobtrusively 
and  so  unostentiously  that  a  stranger  would  give  him  little  no- 
tice. Yet  in  all  cases  his  reports  became  proverbial  for  their 
comprehensive  recital  of  actual  working  conditions. 

Men  of  his  type  are  all  too  rare,  and  we  who  knew  him  are 
the  betier  for  the  acquaintance.  His  work  will  live  in  the  im- 
proved conditions  that  he  helped  to  develop.  D.  a.  d. 


The  writer  is  a  practical  railway  man  with  everyday  duties 
that  take  him  into  the  midst  of  things.  As  an  experienced  staff 
officer  he  has  always  striven  to  lead  rather  than  to  drive  and 
has  always  given  full  consideration  to  the  views  of  the  men 
who  think  along  different  channels.  As  it  is  much  easier  to 
cling  to  the  old  than  to  develop  the  new,  our  gratitude  is  due 
to  Major  Hine  for  his  conception  of  the  unit  system  and  to 
Mr.  Kruttschnitt  for  his  prompt  recognition  of  its  future  pos- 
sibilities. 

Unless  Major  Hine  can  be  induced  to  take  up  again  the 
burden  he  has  laid  down,  would  it  not  be  profitable  to  secure 
discussions  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  system  based  on 
practical  everyday  operation?  general  superintendent. 


WANTED— MORE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  UNIT  SYSTEM. 

November    11,    1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  ihe  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  series  of  letters  by  Major  Hine,  recently  completed  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gaseile,  has  "been  a  great  help  and  inspiration  to  the 
Operating  men  in  the  trenches.  Aside  from  the  central  theme 
of  organization,  the  letters  are  filled  with  nuggets  of  homely 
truths,  each  of  which  assay  100  per  cent.  The  feudal  system 
of  operation,  the  fallacies  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  unjust  com- 
parison of  results  by  Ihe  unstable  operating  ratio,  the  lack  of 
proper  support  in  critical  periods  from  the  real  powers,  are 
some  of  the  conditions  that  constantly  confront  the  operating 
man.  In  our  selfishness  we  had  hoped  the  letters  would  con- 
tinue indefinitely,  as  we  all  need  our  backbones  stiffened  from 
time  to  time  by  the  reiteration  of  known  truths. 

As  regards  the  unit  system,  Major  Hine  has  proven  his  case. 
Since  its  adoption  by  the  Harriman  Lines,  officers  who  said  the 
plan  was  chimeriEal  and  would  not  work  have  adopted  it,  per- 
haps by  another  name,  in  toto  or  in  part.  The  writer  was  one 
of  the  doubters,  but  now  is  humbly  wearing  his  sackcloth  and 
ashes.  Many  practical  railway  men  are  still  unconvinced  that 
the  unit  system  is  all  that  is  claimed  for  it,  but,  nothwithstanding 
what  the  critics  say,  the  fact  remains  that  many  of  the  ideas 
advanced  are  receiving  practical  application  at  the  hands  of  the 
unbelievers  and  are  working  successfully. 


AFFABILtTY— EXAMPLES  OF  THE  OPPOSITE. 

MoaiLi,    Ala.,    Octobei    23.    1911, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  have  read  with  interest  a  letter  signed  "FX"  in  your  last 
issue  on  Weaknesses  in  Train  Operation,  and  also  your  editorial 
on  Affability  as  an  Asset.  I  believe  that  I  have  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  nearly  all  of  the  men  on  my  division  by 
mixing  with  them  freely  and  making  them  understand  that  they 
are  to  hew  to  the  line,  and  to  be  square  in  every  respect.  Thej 
must  do  this  in  order  to  receive  any  assistance  from  me  in  help- 
ing them  out  of  any  tight  place.  They  all  appear  to  understand 
that  each  violation  of  the  rules  will  be  quickly  and  justly  handled 
In  our  attempt  to  inculcate  lessons  of  politeness  we  try  to  give 
concrete  illustrations.     It  is  a  good  idea  to  do  this  frequently. 

T.   B.    TURXEB, 
MiJter  of  Traini,  I_  «  ». 

Mr.  Turner  quotes  as  follows  from  one  of  his  circulars  to 
employees : 

The  best  possible  way  to  win  the  good  will  and  friendship  of 
our  patrons  is  by  politeness.  Be  polite,  no  matter  what  happens; 
be  polite  to  everybody;  but  reserve  a  special  brand  of  charming 
deference  for  use  toward  older  persons  with  whom  you  come 
in  contact.  Passenger  trainmen  have  many  questions  asked  that 
seem  foolish,  but  the  party  asking  ihem  should  be  given  as  full 
and  as  pleasant  an  answer  as  possible,  ...  I  heard  a  patron  of 
the  road  ask  a  conductor  if  his  train  was  going  to  B — ,  and  upon 
getting  the  answer  "Not  today,"  he  was  taken  aback ;  and  he 
felt  hurt  at  such  a  short  answer ;  and  he  remarked  to  me,  "There 
is  your  Bureau  of  Information,  I  don't  know  which  way  B— 
is;  have  just  come  in  from  the  country,  and  am  turned  around." 
Had  the  answer  been  "No,  B —  is  in  the  other  direction,  and 
you  can  get  a  train  at  9:20  p.  m.,"  the  man  would  have  felt  much 
belter.    It  would  not  have  taken  five  seconds  to  give  the  proper 

Recently  a  freight  train  moving  backward  came  near  striking 
a  man.  and  one  of  the  trainmen  shouted  to  him,  "Look  outf 
what  is  the  matter  with  you;  can't  you  see?"  The  last  part  of 
the  warning  was  superfluous  and  was  taken  as  an  insult;  and  it 
brought  upon  the  trainman  an  arrest,  followed  by  a  fine;  and  he 
was  otherwise  humiliated.  Would  it  not  have  been  much  better 
had  he  stopped  after  he  said  "Look  out"?  Or,  if,  in  his  haste,  he 
spoke  in  a  manner  which  was  ungentlemanly,  he  should  have 
added  an  apology.  Had  this  been  done.  I  believe  the  matter 
would  have  been  dropped. 

Another  case.  I  was  riding  on  No.  5.  The  flagman  called  out 
twice  "The  next  station  is  Pecan,"  but  in  doing  so  he  enunciated 
the  word  Pecan  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  was  not  understood  by 
all.  Two  ladies  were  silling  just  opposite  me  and  one  asked  the 
other  what  the  name  of  the  station  was,  adding  that  "yon  can 
never  understand  what  they  say."  The  other  woman  answered. 
"I  did  not  understand  him,"  and  looking  out  of  the  window  she 
said,  "I  am  unable  to  tell  you,"  I  then  gave  the  desired  informa- 
tion; and  as  I  saw  the  flagman  coming  through  the  train  I  re 
quested  the  first  woman  to  ask  him  what  station  he  had  juit 
called,  but  she  replied  t< 
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want  his  impudence."  As  the  flagman  got  opposite  me  I  said  to 
faim,  "Flagman,  this  lady  did  not  understand  the  name  of  the 
station  just  passed."  The  lady  spoke  up  quickly  and  with  a 
blush  said,  "Ves,  I  did ;  you  said  Pecan  quite  plainly."  She  was 
actually  so  intimidated,  apparently  by  her  general  impression  of 
trainmen's  lack  of  courtesy,  that  she  thus  prevaricated  in  order 
to  avoid  discussion. 


The  main  freight  line  of  the  Minneapolis,  Si.  Paul  &  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich.,  to  Portal,  N.  D.,  does 
not  enter  St.  Paul,  but  passes  through  the  northern  part  of 
Minneapolis,  although  the  company  has  its  own  tracks  to  its 
local  passenger  and  freight  terminals  centrally  located  in  both 
cities.  A  large  amount  of  the  company's  freight  traffic  is  for 
the  far  Northwest  and  does  not  need  to  be  routed  through  tht 
Twin  Cities'  terminals.    The  main  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central. 


limited  by  the  loading  permissible  on  the  steel  bridge  over  the 
St.  Croix  river.  In  line  with  the  policy  of  development  on  the 
Chicago  division  which  had  been  adhered  to  since  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  the  Soo  has  built  and  recently 
placed  in  operation  a  cut-off  running  westerly  from  a  point  just 
west  of  New  Richmond,  Wis.,  about  40  miles  out  of  St  Paul 
on  the  old  Wisconsin  Central  line,  to  a  connection  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Soo  just  north  of  Withrow,  Minn.  Besides  af- 
fording a  direct  low-grade  freight  line  to  the  Shoreham  yard, 
the  new  line  provides  an  alternate  entrance  to  the  Twin  Cities 
for  Chicago  division  passenger  trains. 

The  locations  of  the  old  line  and  the  new  cut- 
on  the  accompanying  map.  The  cut-off  is  I7yi 
has  a  maximum  grade  of  0.5  per  cent.,  and 
ture  of  1  deg.  30  min.  The  old  line  had  gradt 
1.3  per  cent.,  and  curves  as  sharp  as  5  deg.  The 
crosses  the  old  five  times  between  New  Richmond  and  Car- 
nelian  Junction,  the  distance  between  these  points  being  14^ 
miles  by  the  new  line  and  18  miles  by  the  old.  The  new  line 
also  eliminates  about  1,300  deg.  of  curvature  in  that  distance. 
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Location  of  New  Soo  Line  Cut-Off. 


which  is  now  the  Chicago  division  of  the  Sc 
Trout  Brook  Junction,  near  the  northern  edge  of  St.  Paul,  where 
it  connects  with  the  Northern  Pacific.  A  branch  line  of  the  Soo 
extends  south  from  Cardigan  Junction,  on  the  main  line,  to  the 
St  Paul  terminals  via  Trout  Brook  Junction.  As  the  company's 
principal  freight  terminal  for  the  Twin  Cities  is  at  Shoreham, 
near  the  northern  edge  of  Minneapolis  on  the  main  line,  Chi- 
■cago  division  freight  bound  for  this  yard  had  to  be  hauled 
-southwest  to  Trout  Brook  Junction,  then  north  on  the  branch  to 
Cardigan  Junction  and  then  west  to  Shoreham.  In  addition  to 
the  indirectness  of  this  route,  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central 
for  some  distance  out  of  St  Paul  was  very  crooked,  had  heavy 
grades,   and   the   class   of   equipment   sent  over   it   was   seriously 


The  St.  Croix  river  is  crossed  on  a  new  steel  arch  bridge  at  a 
much  higher  elevation  than  on  the  old  line,  allowing  the  road 
to  keep  to  the  high  ground  with  a  much  improved  line  and 
gradient  On  the  17^^  miles,  about  1,300,000  yds.-^of  material 
was  excavated.  A  small  portion  of  this  work  was  rock,  but 
most  of  it  was  a  good  grade  of  gravelly  clay,  which  was  easily 
handled  and  stood  up  well  in  fills.  About  l3JXX>ffX)  yds  of 
overhaul  was  involved  in  the  work.  Foley,  Welch  &  Stuart, 
St.  Paul,  were  the  general  contractors,  and  the  grading  was  sub- 
let in  small  contracts.  No  difhculty  was  experienced  in  any  of. 
the  earth  work,  and  the  fact  that  the  entire  contract  was  fin- 
ished during  the  season  of  1910  shows  that  the  planning  and 
of  the  work  were  of  the  best.     All  track  laying  and 
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surfacing  was  handled  by  company  forces.     ( 
ties  on  curves  and  85-lb.  rail  were  standard. 

The  St.  Croix  river  bridge  has  a  total  length  of  2,682  ft.,  con- 
sisting of  an  east  trestle  approach  340  ft.  long,  five  350-ft.  steel 
arches  and  a  west  trestle  approach  560  ft.  long.     The  elevation 


vel  ballast,  hard  alternate  estimates  were  made  to  compare  arch  and  trestle  t>p«. 
The  arch  bridge  was  adopted  because  the  comparison  showed  it 
to  be  cheaper  and  also  a  more  rigid  construction.  It  was  found 
to  require  more  steel  than  a  trestle,  and  the  shop  wort  for  thr 
arch  was  more  complicated,  but  these  additional  cost'  were  n 
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of  base  of  rail  on  the  bridge  is  159  ft.  above  the  lops  of  the 
piers,  ahcut  169  ft.  above  high  water,  and  181  ft.  above  ordinary 
stage  of  water.  The  design  is  made  for  Cooper's  ESS  loading 
and  all  sleel  work  conforms  to  Soo  Line  specifications. 

h   trestle   structure,   using   100-fl.   girders   between   bents   and 
40-fl.  girders  over  towers,  was  considered  for  this  location,  and 
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saving   in     cost   of     foundations,   since  the 

/ers  would  have  had  to   be   carried  down  to 

order  to  rest  on  ro^-k,   and   the  cost  of  rip- 

iber  of  piers  would  have   greatly  increased 


the  total  cost.    An  estimated  saving  of  $35X>00  to  $40,000  was  ef- 
fected by  using  the  design  adopted.     In   addlii 


Finished   Bridge,   From   Eaet   End. 
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the  bridge  as  built  is  probably  the  mosi  rigid  ) 
mansions  in  the  country.  Ihis  rigidity  is  secured  by  inclining 
truss  members  2  in.  in  12,  and  by  adopting  a  special  design  which 
makes  the  lliree-hinged  arch  aci  as  a  two-hinged  structure  unaer 
live  load.  The  striictufe,  therefore,  has  the  advantages  both 
of  the  provision  for  temperature  stresses  and  the  adaptability  to 
inequalities  or  settlement  of  the  piers  possessed  by  three-hinged 
arches  and  of  (he  rigidity  under  heavy  loads  which  is  character- 
istic of  two-hinged  arches.  The  design  includes  other  noteworthy 
features,  of  which  the  most  striking  are:  the  use  of  horizontal 
skew  backs ;  the  makeup  of  compression  members  to  allow  a 
minimum  of  30  per  cent,  of  the  gross  section  in  the  flanges;  and 
the  connection  of  inclined  truss  members  to  the  box  girder  top 
chord  by  bent  plates,  eliminating  floor  (teams. 

The  use  of  a  horizontal  skew  back  was  made  possible  by  the 
adoption  of  heavy  inclined  anchorages  in  the  concrete  piers,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings.  In  piers  7.  8,  9  and  10, 
on  which  equal  reactions  from  adjacent  arches  are  carried,  the 
anchorage  is  symmetrical  about  a  transverse  center  line,  the  18 
ft.  angles  being  inclined  45  deg.  and  crossed  5  ft.  7^  in.  bel'^w 
the  center  line  of  the  horizontal  channels.  The  cast  Steel  bolsters 
supporting  the  shoes  were  shop-riveted  to  these  channels  and 
bolted  at  their  inner  ends  to  a  vertical  member  projecting  above 


on  rock,  but  the  intermediate  piers  under  the  arch  spans  are  car- 
ried on  piles  spaced  3  ft.  center  to  center  and  driven  from  SO  to 
80  ft.  deep,  the  depth  to  rock  under  these  piers  being  100  to  125  ft. 
The  masonry  in  the  piers  was  placed  from  a  light  trestle  driven 
parallel  to  the  cenlei  line  and  adjacent  lo  the  upstream  piers. 
A  mixing  plant  was  located  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  and  con- 


Typical   Pier  Oeaisna,  Showing  Anchorage   In  P\en  Carrying    - 
On«  and  Two  Resctiona. 


crete  materials  were  hauled  to  these  plants  by  teams  from  the 
nearest  stations  on  the  old  line.  On  account  of  the  precipitous 
bluff  on  the  west  bank  it  was  necessary  lo  provide  a  cableway 
to  lower  the  concrete  from  the  mixing  plant  down  to  the  trestle. 
The  buckets  of  concrete  lowered  along  this  cableway  were  car- 
ried out  on  the  trestle  on  small  push  cars  and  dumped  from 
transverse  trestles  built  over  the  pier  locations.     The  trestle  and 


Erecting  First  Half  of  Second  Arch  aa  Cantilever. 


the  channels  and  carried  down  to  the  intersection  of  the  anchorage 
angles.  In  piers  6  and  II,  which  carry  a  single  arch  reaction, 
the  anchorage  is  similar  lo  that  described,  except  that  the  angles 
are  arranged  in  three  parallel  tiers,  inclined  45  deg,  from  thp 
Iioriiontal  in  the  direction  opposite  that  of  the  arch  reaction. 
The  designs  of  typical  piers  are  shown  in  the  drawing  herewith. 
No.  6  being  an  end  and  No.  9  an  intermediate  pier.  The  two  end 
piers  and  all   pedestals  under  the  approach  girdefs  are  Foundei! 


Adjualing  the  Footing 
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the  lower  tower  for  llie  cableway  at 
one  cf  the  accompanying  photograpli 


typical  of  all  the  heavy  eoTi- 

made  up  of  four  6  in. 


The  design  of  the  lower  chord 
pression  members  in  the 
X  3>A  in.  X  H  in.  angles;  one  34  in.  x  /i  in.  cover  plate;  two  30 
in.  X  %  in.  web  plares,  and  four  6  in.  x  6  in.  x  Ji  in.  angleit. 
The  gross  area  of  this  section  is  114.18  sq.  in,  of  which  61.«f 
sq.  in,,  or  54  per  cent.,  is  in  the  flange.  Although  this  ratio  is 
not  quite  as  high  in  some  of  the  other  members,  it  is  never  Irss 
than  30  per  cent.,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  maximum 
ratio  which  is  frequently  used  for  similar  designs. 

The  top  chord  is  a  box  girder  5  ft  1  in,  high,  back  to  back 
of  angles,  and  2  ft.  H  '">■  center  to  center  of  web  plates.  Thes» 
girders  are  spaced  9  ft.  center  to  center  and  connected  by  lateral 
bracing.     The  upper  chord  is  carritd  dirertly  by   ilie  truss  mem- 


end,  and  it  is  supported  entirely  on  projecting  sections  of  the  ad- 
jacent girders.  The  girders  are  cut  to  overlap  1  it.  5^  in.,  aod 
two  bronze  and  three  steel  plates  are  inserted  to  form  a  sliding 
bearing.  The  center  girder  is  heavily  reinforced  at  the  endi,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  to  care  for  the  stresstj 
caused  by  this  application  of  the  load.  Under  dead  load  tfait 
short  section  slides  hack  and  forth  on  its  bearings  as  the  bridge 


Detail*  of  Anchorage  In   Pier*  Carrying   Two   Reactions. 


Treatle  and  Cable  Way  for  Placing  Concrete  in  Piera. 


I   expands   with   temperature   changes,   the   struclurt 
acting  as  a  three-hinged  arch.     Under  live  load,   however,  these 
joints  are  locked  by  friction,  fixing  the  length  of  the  span  over 
the  upper  hinge  and  forcing  the  structure  to  act  as  a  two-hinged 
hers  through   bent  plate  connections;  the  flange  sngles  of  the      arch. 

members  being  crimped   to   leave  a  clear  opening  between  each  The  erection  of  the  bridge  was  accomplished  very  easily,  con- 

pair  of  angles,  into  which  the  gusset  plates  are  inserted,  being      sidering  its  size.     After  the  approach  spans  were  completed  the 
riveted  through  the  angle  leg.    The  section  of  the  top  chord  over      two  end  arches  were  erected  on  false  work,  which  was  very  li 
the  upper  hinge  is 


f-sf^f-r-  Inside  Elevation  ofUsUs. 

Detail*  of  Short  Girder  Over  Center  Hinge  and   Sliding  Joint  Which  EfTecte  Change  in  Action  of  Arch  from  Three-Hinged 
to  Two-Hinged   Structure;    8oo   Line   ExtenaioM, 
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spans  2  and  4  were  erected  as  cantilevers  from  the  end  spans, 
and  false  work  was  tlien  placed  from  the  ends  i>t  these  canti- 
levers on  which  the  remainder  of  the  two  archei  was  erected. 
Span  No.  3  was  erected  entirely  as  a  cantilever,  the  erection  be- 
ing carried  on  simultaneously  from  both  ends.  One  of  the  photo- 
graphs reproduced  herewith  illustrates  the  erection  of  the  outer 
part  of  the  second  arch  as  a  cantilever.  The  false  work  for  the 
second  half  of  the  second  arch  was  placed  by  a  derrick  car  on  the 
portion  already  erected.  Four  derrick  cars  were  used;  two 
on  each  end,  one  handling  the  members  on  the  span  and 
one  unloading  steel  and  handling  material  on  the  bank. 
In  erecting  the  arches  9-in.  wedges  were  provided  behind  the 
shoes  to  adjust  the  span  and  raise  or  lower  the  crown  of  the  arch 
to  bring  it  to  grade.  This  eliminated  the  trouble  incident  to 
making  the  closing  connection  in  the  arch  which  would  have 
been  experienced  if  inclined  skew  backs  had  been  used  requiring 
the  shoe  to  be  permanently  fixed  before  the  erection  of  the  arch. 
One  of  the  photographs  reproduced  herewith  shows  the  wedges 
for  one  span. 

The  foundation  work  on  the  bridge  was  begun  in  the  fall  of 
1910,  and  the  bridge  was  erected  during  the  foUowmg  winter  and 
spring.  The  first  train  was  sent  over  it  in  June,  1911.  The 
entire  work  of  building  the  new  cut-off  was  under  the  direction 
of  Thomas  Green,  chief  engineer,  and  C.  N,  Kalk,  principal  as- 
sistant engineer.  The  design  of  the  bridge  was  made  by  C.  A.  P. 
Turner,  consulting  engineer,  and  a  number  of  the  special  fea- 
tures of  the  design  are  patented  by  him. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

It  is  expected  that  the  line  connecting  Taichon,  Korea,  and 
Kuasan,  will  be  open  to  traffic  by  April.  1912. 

In  1900  the  operating  ratio  on  the  Prussian  state  railways 
was  61  per  cent.,  and  this  rose  to  74,62  per  cent,  in  1908.  In 
1909  it  was  68.99  per  cent,,  but  was  probably  not  less  than  68.50 
in  1910.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1911  this  ratio  will  be  68.63 
per  cent.  The  total  annual  receipts  exceeded  $500,000,000,  there- 
fore to  reduce  the  operating  ratio  by  only  1  per  cenL,  means 
that  $5,000,000  must  be  saved, 

On  December  31,  1909,  the  Belgian  state  railways  had  4,093 
locomotives  in  service,  an  average  of  over  ISO  locomotives  for 
every  100  miles  of  line.  This  high  average  is  justified  by  the 
great  density  of  the  population.  The  density  of  traffic  is  of 
course  very  great.  Four-cylinder  locomotives  are  favored  for 
passenger  train  service,  and  although  in  France,  Austria  and 
Prussia  this  type  of  locomotive  is  seldom  used  without  the 
compound  engine,  in  Belgium  the  simple  engine  is  still  in  favor. 
It  is  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  Schmidt  superheaters,  an 
economy  can  be  obtained  equivalent  to  that  of  the  compound 
system.  In  freight  locomotives  the  simple  engine  is  used  ex- 
clusively in  Belgium.  On  the  other  hand  of  the  600  freight 
locomotives  ordered  by  Prussia  in  1908,  334  were  compound, 
and  of  the  328  locomotives  ordered  in  1910,  135  locomotives 
were  compound.  The  Belgian  locomotives  have  six-coupled 
wheels.  In  1909  the  passenger  equipment  included  9,954  cars, 
or  370  for  every  100  miles  of  line.  Since  1904,  corridor  cars 
were  ordered  with  three  trucks  equipped  with  Westinghouse 
brakes  and  steam  heating  apparatus.  At  the  end  of  1909,  1,571 
cars  were  lighted  with  incandescent  lamps  with  metal  filaments. 
At  the  end  of  1909  the  freight  equipment  included  82,302  ears, 
an  average  of  460  cars  ior  every  100  miles,  furnishing  a  total 
capacity  of  1,020,626  tons  for  all  cars.  Recent  orders  have 
been  almost  entirely  for  cars  of  large  capacity  (for  Belgium), 
such  as  IS-ton  box  cars  and  20-ton  coal  cars.  In  1904  there  were 
only  650  coal  cars  of  heavy  capacity,  but  this  was  increased  to 
6,037  at  the  end  of  1909.  The  number  of  10-ton  box  cars  in 
19CM  was  9,998,  and  of  15-ton  box  cars,  3,958.  In  1909  the 
number  of  10-ton  box  cars  was  10,503,  and  of  15-ton  box  cars, 
7.197. 


"QUESTIONS  OF  THE  HOUR.'" 


FToident,  Wab»h  Railioad, 

While  we  have  inherited  from  our  Saxon  forefathers  a  belief 
in  the  Town  Meeting  as  a  good  place  to  discuss  questions  of 
the  hour,  yet  when  it  comes  to  holding  such  discussions,  busi- 
ness men  today  shy  away  from  them.  Indeed,  it  is  an  unfortu- 
nate but  somewhat  notorious  fact  that  the  questions  which  con- 
cern our  business  life  are  rarely  discussed  in  the  open  by  busi- 
ness men,  and  the  man  who  does  it  is  apt  to  be  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  his  fellows,  as  a  theorist. 

The  effect  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  the  business  men  of 
the  country  to  look  after  these  important  questions  of  law-makers 
and  law-making,  is  that  a  few  hundred  men  sitting  in  our  federal 
and  state  legislatures  have  really  played  "football"  with  the 
business  of  the  country.  George  W.  Simmons  of  St.  Louis  re- 
cently stated  the  case  well  when  he  said : 

■■It  *«m»  10  mc  quitt  natural,  hawevrr.  thai  (his  ihould  be  so  when 
wc  iefl»cl  that  in  th[s,  ihc  giffatcsi  commeiclal  nation  of  the  world,  upon 

6tl«n  millions  o(  peopl*  engaged  in  t.ade  and  manufaclure— we  have  less 
than  fifty  members  of  Congresa  who  are  buaincss  men.  Tbcre  are  said  lo 
be  135,000  Uwycrs  in  the  United  Stales,  and  yet  they  are  repreaented 
by  212  lawyer)  in  our  National  Congress.     These  lawyers,  learned  as  they 


roblen: 


(  the 


]   Ibcii 


lorougb    maslery 


The  spectacle  of  10  to  12  million  men  and  women  working  by 
the  sweat  of  their  brow  to  produce  wealth  that  supports  us  all, 
led  around  by  the  nose  by  this  relatively  small  number  of  drones 
in  the  human  hive,  is,  indeed,  pathetic. 

And  yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  put  all  the  blame  on  the  poli- 
ticians who  represent,  or  even  those  who  misrepresent  us.  We 
nominate  and  elect  them  and  rarely  tell  them  what  we  think  they 
should  do.  Theoretically,  they  are  servants  of  the  people;  prac- 
tically, they  are  watching  the  headlines  in  the  papers  and  try- 
ing to  catch  the  popular  key. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  temerity  that  I  ven- 
ture before  this  audience  to  take  up  some  of  the  problems  which 
concern  every  one  of  us;  but  I  do  so,  not  so  much  to  express 
new  or  advanced  ideas,  but  to  say  out  loud  what  I  think  many 
business  men  believe  1  have  taken  for  my  subject,  "Questions  of 
the  Hour,"  and  propose  to  deal  particularly  with  these  three 
closely  related  questions: 

The  railway  question,  the  tariff  question  and  the  trust  question, 

THE    RAILWAY    CUBSTION. 

As  you  all  know,  the  Interstate  Commerce  law  was  passed 
in  1887,  nominally  in  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  shippers.  The  truth  is,  not  one  man 
in  a  thousand  knows  anything  about  freight  rates,  and  public 
interest  in  the  question  has  been  a  manufactured  and  inspired 
interest.  Few  people  realize  that  on  the  commodities  which  are 
concerned  in  our  daily  lives,  such  as  food  and  clothing,  the 
rales  of  freight  bear  an  insignificantly  small  percentage  of  the 
cost  of  the  article;  thus,  on  a  piece  of  beef  which  retails  at  from 
20  to  35  cents  per  lb.  in  Chicago,  the  rate  from  Kansas  City  or 
Omaha  to  Chicago  would  be  less  than  2  mills.  On  a  ready  made 
suit  of  clothes,  which  retails  at  from  $20  to  $40  in  Chicago,  the 
rate  would  amount  to  from  3  to  4  cents.  On  shoes  retailing  at 
from  $2  to  J6,  the  rate  from  Boston  to  Chicago  would  be  about 

A  fifty-pound  sack  of  flour  retailing  in  New  York  at  $1.50 
pays  a  freight  charge  of  12;^  cents  from  Minneapolis  to  New 
York.  A  suit  of  underwear  retailing  at  from  $1  to  $5  pays  a 
freight  charge  from  New  England  mill  points  to  Chicago  of 
less  than  one-half  cent  per  suit. 

But  it  is  easy  and  often  convenient  to  blame  the  railways,  as 
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when  1  heard  a  retailer  say  to  a  customer  who  was  complaining 
that  he  had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  an  article  which  he  had 
frequently  bought :  "Well,  you  know  the  railway  rates  have 
gone  up."  The  customer  knew  nothing  about  the  facts,  and  the 
explanation  was  accepted. 

Not  many  months  ago,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
companies  to  get  an  advance  in  rates  met  with  a  refusal  from  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Shortly  after  that  time,  I 
startled  some  of  my  good  friends,  especially  in  the  railway  fra- 
ternity, by  stating  that  possibly  that  decision  was  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  for  the  reason  that  the  railways  needed  public  sympathy, 
and  favorable  public  opinion,  even  more  than  higher  rates.  This 
statement,  by  itself,  was  freely  used  in  the  headlines,  without 
qualifying  remarks,  and  was  misunderstood.  However,  I  be- 
lieved then— and  believe  now — that  while  railways  needed  higher 
rates,  there  were  other  things  Ihey  needed  more.  Furthermore, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  good  reason  to  hesi- 
tate in  adopting  the  policy  which  proposed  that,  because  the 
employees  of  the  railways  thought  their  wages  should  be  in- 
creased, freight  rates  should,  therefore,  be  advanced,  and  thus 
throw  the  burden  on  the  ultimate  consumer.  True,  this  method 
had  been  successfully  introduced  by  other  employers,  and  in  a 
most  notable  instance  in  this  very  state  of  Ohio,  when  the  late 
Senator  Hanna  perfected  a  scheme  for  avoiding  a  strike  of 
coal  miners,  by  granting  them  the  increase  on  conditions  that 
they  would  help  the  operators  to  secure  an  advance  in  the  price 
of  coal  from  the  consumer.  However,  that  did  not  make  it  right 
or  advisable. 

As  an  economic  polio',  it  is  faulty ;  and  the  railway  compa- 
nies, being  large  consumers  of  many  articles,  have  suflered 
along  with  the  general  public  by  its  common  acceptance.  It  is 
a  policy  of  taking  the  easiest  way  and  letting  someone  else  take 
the  consequences.  Sooner  or  later  this  policy  was  certain  to  come 
to  an  end,  perhaps,  the  refusal  of  the  commission  to  permit  rail- 
ways to  advance  rates  may  be  the  thing  we  need  to  bring  us 
all  to  our  senses. 

.^nd  yet,  railways  needed  something,  and  everyone  who  knows 
realizes  that  they  are  having  very  hard  times.  Furthermore,  un- 
til their  purchasing  ability  is  restored,  we  cannot  have  good 
limes.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  question  that  the  margin  be- 
tween earnings  and  expenses,  which  has  been  steadily  decreas- 
ing, is  too  small  and  that  the  railways  need  toda^,  as  when 
they  made  their  plea,  either  an  increase  in  rates,  or  some  assist- 
ance in  decreasing  expenses. 

My  position,  therefore,  is  that  while  I  see  good  reason  for 
the  commission's  decision,  I  have  objected  to  their  reasoning. 
I  should  have  been  belter  pleased  if  the  commission  in  declining 
the  request  of  the  railways  had  done  so  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  faulty,  economic  theory;  that  the  proposal  to  increase 
rates  in  order  to  increase  wages  was  introducing  a  deadly  cycle 
that  would  never  terminate.  If  the  commission,  in  declining  the 
request  of  the  railways,  had  permitted  some  of  the  rates  to  be 
advanced  where  Ihey  appeared  to  be  too  lo«-,  and  had  pointed 
out  wherein  railways  might  economiie,  they  would  have  done 
valuable  constructive  work.  Instead  of  this,  the  request  was 
declined  by  citing  the  condition  of  the  most  notable  carriers  in 
the  country  and  by  arguing  that  because  those  carriers  might  sur- 
vive without  help,  the  railways,  as  a  whole,  did  not  need  it; 
whereas,  the  argument  of  railway  men  has  always  been  Ihat  it 
wasn't  fair  to  limit  the  exceptionally  successful  railway  to  a  ^ 
moderate  profit  unless  the  country  was  ready  to  grant  some  sort 
of  a  minimum  to  the  less  successful ;  for,  if  railways,  like  other  un- 
dertakings, are  to  stand  or  fall  simply  by  the  ability  and  shrewd- 
ness of  their  management,  the.  necessities  of  the  average — and 
not  of  the  most  favored— must  be  considered. 

However,  the  case  was  decided;  and,  being  law-abiding  citi- 
jeiis,  the  railway  companies  have  accepted  the  decision  and  are 
doing  the  best  they  can  to  economize,  learning  some  hard  but  use- 
ful lessons  in  the  effort.  True,  we  haven't  yet  discovered  how 
to  save  a  million  dollars  a  day,  as  was  suggested  could  be  done, 
and   yet   there   is  not   a   railway   man   who   does  not   reali/e   the 


great  possibilities  of  economy.  To  some  of  tis  it  occurs  that  the 
same  commission  which  denied  the  request  for  an  advance  in 
rates  might  very  properly  assist  the  carriers  in  securing  the 
economies,  for  the  reason  that  many  of  these  economies  are  be- 
yond the  ability  of  the  railways  to  accomplish  unaided;  as  I 
shall  venture  to  explain. 

The  most  promising  source  of  economy  is  in  reduced  train 
service;  that  means  better  loading  oC  trains,  both  pas- 
senger and  freight.  This  is  the  direction  of  economy  which 
transportation  service  the  world  over  has  taken.  Thus,  the 
great  Olympic,  of  45,000  tons,  with  its  capacity  of  2,500  passengers 
and  a  crew  of  1,000  men,  takes  the  place  of  vesssels  of  less  than 
half  the  capacity  and  scarcely  ten  years  old.  Familiar  exam- 
ples even  nearer  at  hand  might  be  cited  in  the  case  of  your 
600-ft.  ore  carriers,  with  12,000  to  14,000  tons  capacity,  discharg- 
ing their  cargo  from  thirty-two  hatches  in  four  hours'  time.  Not 
many  years  ago  a  vessel  of  half  this  tonnage  was  considered  very 
large  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  three-horse  dray,  the  five-ton 
motor  truck,  are  other  examples. 

Some  of  the  most  notable  instances  of  economic  waste  in 
train  service  are  found  between  our  large  cities.  Thus,  be- 
tween Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  four  trunk  lines  operate  four  trains 
each  way  on  practically  identical  schedules.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
ten  or  twelve  trains,  at  the  moat,  would  accommodate  the  pas- 
sengers as  well;  and  if  by  reason  of  mutual  understanding  and 
approval  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  these  trains 
were  run  at  different  hours  in  the  day,  instead  of  being  run  on 
identical  schedules  by  each  road,  the  public  would  be  really 
benefited. 

Very  similar  conditions  exist  between  Chicago  and  St.  Paul, 
where  seven  roads  operate  from  two  to  three  trains  a  day  on 
identical  schedules;  and  other  cases  might  be  given  in  illustration 
almost  indefinitely.  To  illustrate  how  it  affects  the  public,  I 
might  cite  the  case  of  a  friend  who  wished  recently  to  go  from 
Chicago  to  Seattle.  Three  routes  were  open  to  him.  Each 
could  furnish  a  good  train  leaving  in  the  forenoon  and  one  late 
at  night.  This  man,  who  knew  nothing  of  railway  service,  said 
to  me :  "Why  doesn't  one  of  these  roads  run  its  train  earlier 
in  the  evening,  so  as  to  get  me  to  Seattle  a  little  earlier  and 
give  me  a  little  more  time  there?"  I  then  had  to  explain  that 
each  of  the  three  roads  must,  in  order  to  compete  with  its  rival. 
match  the  service  of  the  others,  assuming  a  schedule  which 
would  be  most  popular.  The  result,  of  course,  was  that  while 
six  trains  were  operated  between  Chicago  and  Seattle,  a  traveler 
wishing  to  make  the  journey  had  practically  only  a  choice  of 
two  hours  of  departure  at  his  disposal. 

Some  of  my  hearers  might  say:  "Why  do  not  the  railways 
get  together  and  adjust  these  matters?"  The  answer  is  that 
"getting  together"  is  made  as  difficult  as  possible,  and  an  agree- 
ment is  not  only  binding  on  the  parties,  but  is — we  are  told — in 
contravention  of  the  Sherman  Anti-trust  law. 

In  freight  schedules,  in  the  same  way.  some  absurd  conditioni 
exist.  Between  New  York  and  Chicago  five  routes  maintain  a 
60-hour  schedule,  although  it  is  generally  conceded  by  shippers  ihil 
a  schedule  twelve  or  even  twenty-four  hours  slower  would  answer 
all  requirements  of  most  important  freight,  if  made  with  regu- 
larity. For  any  one  road  to  go  single-h^ded  to  a  slower  sched- 
ule would  mean  business  suicide.  For  the  five  roads  to  agree  to- 
gether would  mean  a  "midnight"  injunction.  .And  yet  it  is 
safe  to  s.iy  that  just  in  such  ways  as  these  millions  of  dollars 
migiit  be  saved,  and  the  community  better  served. 

.^s  a  concrete  suggestion  for  the  consideration  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conmiission  and  our  lawmakers  as  well,  why 
wouldn't  it  be  proper  for  the  commission  to  require  time  sched- 
ules to  be  filed  in  the  same  way  that  tariffs  are  filed,  subject- 
like  them — to  thirty  days'  notice,  and  subject  to  suspension  by 
the  commission?  If  the  oft-repeated  statement  is  true — that 
the  service  rendered  is  just  as  much  a  tonsideration  as  the  tariff 
charge,  why  wouldn't  this  be  a  proper  function  of  supervision 
by  the  commission? 

.And  there  are  other  ways  in  which  monejvcould  be  sared  on 
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the  railways,  which,  in  the  aggregate,  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  the  million  dollars  a  day  which  our  Boston  friend,  Mr. 
Brandeis,  suggested ;  ways  in  which  our  lawmakers,  instead  of 
making  it  more  difficult,  might  make  it  a  little  easier.  Why.  fpr 
example,  should  our  lawmakers  in  one  breath  pass  a  statute  re- 
quiring the  railways  to  equip  all  their  freight,  as  well  as  pas- 
senger cars  with  air  brakes,  so  that — as  the  act  recites — every 
train  shall  be  controlled  from  the  engine  by  the  engineer's  hand 
on  the  brake  valve — and  in  the  next  breath  pass  a  law — as  has 
been  done  in  many  states  and  is  threatened  in  the  Federal  Con- 
gress— requiring  the  railways  to  put  a  third  brakcman  on  every 
train?  There  is  a  thinly  veiled  suggestion  that  this  third  brake- 
man  is  for  the  protection  of  the  train;  and  yet  not  a  railway 
man  in  this  country  but  knows  that,  far  from  being  there  for 
safety  or  any  useful  service,  he  is  simply  one  more  man  to  be 
jeopardized  in  case  of  accident ;  for,  with  few  exceptions,  rail- 
way hand'brakes  are  never  used  in  road  service. 

And  why — I  may  be  asked — should  the  public  be  interested  in 
seeing  the  railway  companies  make  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  cither 
by  increasing  some  or  all  rates,  or  by  diminishing  wastes  in 
operation?  The  simple  answer  is  that  the  railway  is  the  greatest 
purchaser  in  the  country.  Indeed,  for  every  dollar  taken  over 
the  counter,  42  cents— on  the  average^ — is  spent  directly  in 
wages,  and  another  26  cents  is  spent  for  material,  raw  or  manu- 
factured. And  this  comes  out  before  the  creditors  receive  in- 
terest on  their  loans  or  the  owners  any  dividends  on  their  prop- 
erty. It  is  axiomatic  that  there  cannot  he  any  degree  of  pros- 
perity in  this  country  with  the  greatest  single  industry  in  a  bad 
way;  but  it  is  a  truth  which  cannot  be  too  often  stated. 

-Another  way  to  reduce  expenses  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  ma- 
terials to  the  railways,  and  in  this  we  find  the  tariff  is  involved, 
so  we  come  to  the  tariff  question. 

THE  TARIFF   QUESTION. 

When  the  railways  were  asking  for  higher  rates  my  slogan 
was:  "Give  us  higher  rates  or  a  reduced  tariff."  Certainly  the 
tariff  question  is  one  in  which  the  railways  are  vitaily  interested— 
quite  as  much  as  the  general  public.  The  railways  are  paid  for 
transportation  in  coin  whose  purchasing  power  to  buy  coal,  ties, 
lumber,  rails,  iron"  and  steel,  locomotives  and  cars  has  been 
steadily  diminishing.  In  only  one  commodity,  namely,  cement, 
has  there  been  any  gain  to  the  railways  in  the  last  fifteen  years; 
and  yet  railway  men  realize  that  this  tariff  question  must  be 
dealt  with  cautiously,  sanely — not  savagely  or  brutally. 

Even  granting,  as  I  believe  to  be  the  fact,  that  our  high  tariff 
was  a  good  economic  scheme  as  a  temporary  method  of  foster- 
ing manufacture  in  a  new  country,  and  that  when  it  was  con- 
tinued beyond  that  point  it  became  a  tax  on  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few,  still  the  manufacturing  business  cannot  re- 
adjust itself  lo  sudden  changes.  To  my  mind,  (he  most  serious 
difficulty  today  with  the  business  of  the  country  as  a  whole  is, 
not  that  conditions  are  bad.  but  that  there  is  a  lack  of  certainty 
as  to  what  is  to  happen  next.  Manufacturing  and  commerce 
can  adjust  itself  to  reasonable  changes,  and  if  any  policy,  grad- 
ual or  priiercssive  in  its  nature,  were  adopted  by  this  country 
along  a  definite  program,  there  would  be  no  diffieully  in  an 
adjustment  from  a  high  tariff  to  a  low  tariff  or  tariff- for-re venue 
basis.  But  it  is  the  uncertainties  of  tariff  and  the  uncertainty  of 
law  that  makes  for  business  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  It  is  lo  be 
hoped  that  with  the  help  of  the  bi-parlisan  tariff  board  now  sit- 
ting on  this  question,  we  may  arrive  at  an  adjustment  of  these 
difficulties  lanely  and  progressively,  lo  sound  conclusions.  And 
if  business  men   will  work  together,  this  can  be  brought  about. 

.-^nd   now    we    come    lo   the   consideration    of   the   trust    qucs- 

The  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law  is  also  a  law  which  concerns 
the  railways  as  vitally  as  it  docs  the  general  public.  We  first 
experienced  the  rigors  of  this  law,  for  although  after  its  pas- 
sage, Iwenty-one  years  ago,  it  lay  inactive  and  dormant,  like 
so  many  of  our  laws,  it  was  first  actively  invoked  against  the 


railways.  I  confess  to  a  prejudice  against  the  law;  I  have  never 
regarded  it  as  a  sincere  piece  of  legislation.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  me  a  piece  of  political  buncombe,  which  was  passed 
in  order  to  furnish  campaign  material.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
notable  that  the  first  important  case  under  it  was  that  brought 
at  the  instance  of  the  shippers  against  the  railways  in  the  Trans- 
Missouri  Freight  Association  case,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1897,  in  a  very  close  decision.  In  this  decision,  and  that 
against  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  two  years  later,  an  action 
was  brought  against  the  railways  for  having  formed  an  asso- 
ciation, the  real  purpose  and  effect  of  which  was  to  hold  rates 
from  being  cut  by  reason  of  an  agreement  between  the  roads  to 
observe  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  and  not  to  pay  rebates  or 
lo  adopt  any  of  the  methods  or  devices  which  the  law  then,  as 
well  as  now,  said  were  illegal. 

It  is  small  wonder,  therefore,  that  railway  men,  who  were 
thoroughly  discouraged  by  the  result  of  the  Anti-Trust  decisions 
in  '97  and  '99,  laugh  in  their  sleeves  when  they  see  the  manufac- 
turers and  merchants  who  were  their  accusers  then,  haled  into 
court  now  under  the  very  same  law.  It  is  only  human  of  us  to 
say:  'T  told  you  so.  Our  turn  came  first;  your  turn  was  bound 
to  come  next."  But,  now  that  vfe  have  all  had  our  turn  at  it, 
instead  of  calling  each  other  names,  might  we  not  better  get 
together  and  consider  the  law  itself?  I  am  well  aware  that  a 
large  part  of  the  community  believe  that  the  law  should  be  en- 
forced ;  and,  unquestionably,  while  it  stands  on  the  statute  books, 
it  should  be,  even  if  it  is — as  I  have  suggested — an  insincere  piece 
of  legislation,  never  meant  by  many  of  those  who  helped  lo  put 
it  on  the  statute  books,  to  be  literally  and  absolutely  enforced. 
Viewing  the  law  even  from  the  most  generous  and  reasonable 
\iewpoint  of  our  Supreme  Court,  is  it  a  sane  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  is  it  in  line  with  the  development  of  industry  every- 
where; e.  g,,  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  etc.? 

It  is  maintained  by  many  that  competition  must  not  be  stilled, 
and  yet  there  is  probably  not  a  man  in  the  United  Slates 
who  does  not  know  the  terrible  extremes  to  which  free  and 
unlimited  competition  may  finally  lead.  Is  it  better  that  the 
lion  and  the  lamb  should  lie  down  together  with  some  sort  of  a 
"live  and  lei  live"  understanding,  or  is  it  belter  that  the  lamb 
should  lie  within  the  belly  of  the  lion?  I  do  not  set  myself  up 
as  knowing  what  this  law  means,  but  I  do  say  that  if  it  really 
means,  sincerely  and  honestly,  to  say  what  ils  words  appear 
to  an  ordinary  layman  to  say,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  90  per 
cent,  of  the  business  of  this  country  is  in  contravention  to  it. 
Then,  I  ask  myself,  must  the  business  of  the  country  all  be  dis- 
rupted and  a  readjustment  made?  To  paraphrase  the  Good 
Book,  I  might  ask :  "Is  man  made  for  the  law,  or  is  ihe  law 
made  for  man  ?"  Must  grocers  "A''  and  "B."  on  the  same  street, 
cut  each  other's  prices  on  butler,  eggs,  and  other  commodities, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have  come  by  common  experience 
lo  see  that  they  can't  afford  to  do  it;  and  if  this  sort  of  ruinous 
competition  is  kept  up,  the  ultimate  end  must  be  ihe  survival  of 
the  fittest.  Can  Smith  and  Jones  be  compelled  to  compete,  in 
spite  of  Iheir  conclusion,  that  it  is  better  lo  live  and  let  live? 
May  not  Brown  and  Williams  belong  to  a  labor  union  under 
which  they  pledge  themselves  that  they  will  nol  work  for  less 
than  a  stipulated  wage?  Is  the  Sherman  Anli-Trust  Law  to  be 
enforced  against  the  A.  &  B.  labor  federation?  And  what  has 
become  of  the  promises  and  protestations  of  our  republican 
friends  who  some  two  or  three  years  ago  were  satisfied  that 
the  Sherman  .Anti-Trust  Law  should  be  amended  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  but  who  are  now  saying  that  it  is  just  ex- 
actly right,  and  should  be  enforced ;  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  make  the  law  as  clear  as  day  (sic),  and  that 
anyone  ought  to  be  able  to  see  how  he  can  live  within  it? 

These  and  many  other  questions  appeal  lo  every  man  of  busi- 
ness, and,  indeed,  to  any  thinking  citizen.  To  me  it  has  appeared 
perfectly  apparent  thai  the  competitive  system  can  only  operate 
successfully  if  ihe  state  is  ready  to  protect,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  the  weaker  against  the  stronger.  And  in  saying  this,  I 
assure  you  I  believe  earnestly  a    *  '         ■■■'--  ,-.  .--^ 
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best  spur  to  any  man's  intelligence,  ingenuity  and  self -develop- 
ment, but  1  can't  see  the  sense  of  a  law  which  says  that  A.  B. 
&  C.  must  compele  and  yet  does  not  protect  B.  &  C.  from 
annihilation  by  reason  of  the  greed  or  greater  business  capacity 
of  A.  I  can't  see  the  sense  of  law  which  says  that  A.  B.  &  C. 
may  not  combine,  and  yet,  by  reason  of  the  complete  annihilation 
of  B.  &  C  allows  A.  to  survive  alone  in  their  stead. 

While  I  contend  that  unlimited  competition  cannot  be  permitted 
without  some  provision  for  protection  of  the  weaker,  I  believe, 
by  the  same  token,  that  when  as  a  result  of  competitive  methods 
or  otherwise  the  law  of  competition  no  longer  applies,  the  state 
should  have  some  right  of  supervision.  That  might  properly  be 
one  of  the  penalties  of  greatness.  So  long  as  a  dozen  concerns 
in  the  iron  business  compete  freely,  and  the  price  of  iron  products 
is  regulated  by  the  natural  laws  of  competition,  the  public  is 
amply  protected;  but  just  as  soon  as  competition  is  obliterated, 
and,  by  reason  of  combination  of  the  dozen 
reason  of  the  annihilation  of  eleven  of  them  by  o 
law  of  competition  is  nullified,  then  might  not  the  state  properly 
step  in?  I  am  aware  that  when  I  suggest  this  my  friends  will 
say:  "Ah,  but  this  is  a  dangerous  authority  to  give  to  any  man 
or  set  of  men  1  It  is  a  dangerous  menace  to  free  institutions." 
And  my  answer  is  that  while  it  is  a  great  extension  in  the  pow- 
ers of  government  and  one  I  really  do  not  like  to  urge,  yet  it  is 
exactly  the  authority  which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  over  the  railways  today.  The  commission  does  not  make 
rates,  but  it  has  a  right  to  say  that  they  are  too  high  or  to  fix 
a  maximum,  and  the  right  (o  say  that  they  are  discriminatory, 
which  obviously  gives  them  the  right  to  say  that  they  are  too 
low,  for  too  low  rates  may  involve  quite  as  serious  discrimination 
as  too  high  rates. 

After  all,  the  greatest  safeguard  which  the  public  has  to  rely 
upon  in  public  supervision,  far  more  potent  than  state  or  federal 
commissions,  and  at  the  same  time  inexpensive,  is  publkily. 
Many  a  small  manufacturer  or  merchant  makes  25,  50,  or  even 
100  per  cent,  profit.  I  have  known  in  my  experience  many  such 
cases.  The  public  knows  nothing  of  these  profits  and  is  apparently 
indifferent  to  them,  but  let  these  manufacturers  go  into  a 
joint  combination,  or  trust,  and  let  them  uhow  by  published 
reports  that  they  make  8  or  10  per  cent.,  and  they  will  at  once 
become  the  target  of  hostile  attack. 

Many  may  say  that  it  is  a  short  step  from  the  supervision 
of  prices  by  the  government  to  the  control  of  all  business 
by  the  government,  or  what  might  be  termed  "state  social- 
ism." To  my  mind,  however,  there  is  a  very  wide  gulf  be- 
tween private  ownership  and  operation  with  public  super- 
vision and  public  operation.  And  yet  private  ownership  is 
successful  only  so  long  as  the  incentive  of  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  exists.  This  incentive  is  a  valuable  aid  to  efficient 
tneihods,  and,  when  the  possible  excesses  of  human  greed 
are  held  in  check  by  publicity  and  supervision,  represents  to 
my  mind  almost  ideal  conditions.  No  private  corporation 
could  survive  and  be  run  as  our  municipal,  state  or  federal 
governments  are  run.  I  do  not  mean  that  our  private  cor- 
porations are  necessarily  more  honestly  conducted,  for  that 
is  not  the  feature  by  which  they  are  most  clearly  dif- 
ferentiated. Rather  is  it  the  fact  that  in  torporate  manage- 
ment there  is  a  necessary  and  indispensable  relation  between 
income  and  outgo;  the  cost  of  manufacture  and  service  must 
be  accurately  determined,  conditions  which  do  not  exist  in 
governmental  operations. 

So  far  as  I  know,  most  governmental  functions  cannot  be 
accurately  measured.  There  is  no  standard  of  efficiency  and 
it  is  notorious  that  in  the  mazes  of  bureau  figures  the  most 
astute  accountants  find  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  dif[  out 
any  conclusive  figures.  Again,  I  say  this  isn't  becau?ic 
government  officials  are  less  honest,  but  because  there  is 
inherent  to  governmental  methods  no  commercial  check,  the 
inexorable  check  of  income  and  outgo— Ihe/e  is  practically 
no  responsibility  for  results.  Of  courst.  there  are  occasional 
exctptions,   here  a  bureau,  and  there  a  department,  where 


IN    CONCLUSION. 

After  all  we  need  leis  law.  not  more  law.  Wc  need  an  intelli- 
gent revisioti  of  our  entire  code  of  law  with  the  assistance  of 
practical  men  who  know  whether  the  laws  can  be  enforced, 
and  lastly,  we  need  greater  respect  for,  and  enforcement  of, 
the  law.  We  should  insist  that  the  government  which  sets 
itself  up  as  a  critic  of  all  business  methods  shall  adopt  an 
efficient  system  of  accounting,  cost  keeping,  annual  reports 
promptly  issued  in  a  form  intelligible  to  every  citizen,  and 
give  the  business  man  a  chance  to  know  what  he  sets  for 
his  taxes.  There  is  not  a  railway  so  poorly  run  that  it  does 
not  issue  to  even  its  smallest  stockholders  a  report  of  eacb 
year's  operation.  This  is  equally  true  of  every  important  in- 
dustrial corporation.  Why  should  we  not  have  the  same 
sort  of  information  about  all  government  departments- 
federal,  state,  county  and  municipal. 

My  conclusion  as  to  our  trust  law  is  that  it  is  far  behiad 
the  practice  and  necessities  of  modern  business,  as  demon- 
strated by  experience  abroad,  as  well  as  here.  The  remedy 
is  not  in  finding  how  to  evade  this  law,  however,  bad  it  is, 
but  a  united  effort  to  get  an  honest,  sincere  law  which 
decent  men  can  and  will  live  up  to.  If  business  men  believe 
this,  why  should  we  not  come  out  in  theopen  and  discuss  iti 

1  believe  an  important  remedy  of  the  conditions  surround' 
ing  us  is  plainer  speaking  and  more  frankness.  We,  as  busi- 
ness men,  do  not  believe  that  business  methods  are  bad  as 
a  whole — indeed,  I  think  that  business  ethics  are  better  on 
the  whole  than  professional  ethics.  Before  we  talk  of  greatly 
extending  governmental  authority  and  multiplying  bureaus 
(the  expansion  in  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  almost 
beyond  belief),  let  us  insist  on  getting  governmental  methods 
a  little  nearer  to  the  efficiency  of  ordinary  business  methods. 


RAILWAY  CAPITAL:   BONDS  VS.  STOCKS. 

BY    WILLIAM    Z,    klPLEY, 
Pro(«.or  of  tconmnics.  H.rvsrd  Univer.ily. 

The  first  railways  in  the  United  States  were  built  from  the 
proceeds  of  sales  of  stock.  Only  after  demonstration  that  thej 
were  legitimate  investments,  rather  than  speculative  enterprises, 
was  resort  to  bond  issues  possible.  And  then,  also,  it  took  time 
to  discover  that  raising  part  of  the  necessary  capital  by  bor- 
rowing at  a  fixed  rate  of  return,  gave  opportunity  for  concen- 
trating all  the  surplus  earnings  upon  a  relatively  small  capital 
stock.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  was  largely  financed  by  stock 
issues,  a  goodly  proportion  subscribed  by  the  state  of  Marylani 
The  annual  report  of  the  road  for  1844  showed  $7,000,000  cap- 
ital stock  as  against  only  $985,000  of  bonds ;  and  even  five  years 
later,  its  outstanding  stock  was  twice  as  large  as  the  bonded 
indebtedness.  The  southern  states,  led  by  Virginia,  gave  most  of 
their  aid  in  early  days  by  direct  Stock  subscriptions.  Virginil 
alone  took  about  $21,000,000  par  value  before  the  Civil  War, 
In  1855  the  total  issues  of  stock  in  the  United  States  exceeded 
the  amount  of  bonds  by  42  per  cent.  To  this  da^,  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  original  small  New  England  roads  comprised  in  the 
Rc'ston  &  Maine  or  the  New  Haven  systems  have  no  bonded 
debt  at  all.  Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  entire  capital  of  the 
Rostrn  &  Albany  in  1907  was  still  stock.  These  conditions  are 
all  vestiges  of  the  earliest  practice  in  railway  financing  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  In  a  measure  the  practice  persisted  in 
western  enterprises  directed  from  Boston.  The  old  Atchison 
road  in  its  palmy  days  of  expansion  was  largely  financed  by 
stock  issues,  A  radical  change  ensued  in  the  subsequent  years. 
In  New  England  and  the  middle  states,  and  in  the  South  after 
1865,  public  aid  was  usually  given  in  the  form  of  bonds,  the 
stock  being  held  in  private  hands. 

The  issue  of  bonds  in  railway  construction  first  attained 
prominence  between  18SS  and  the  close /of"  the  CiYil  War. 
ireclby  V_TOOylC 
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Speculation  was  rampant.  The  railway  net  was  being  rapidly 
extended,  almost  without  regard  to  economy  of  construction. 
And,  most  important  of  all,  state  aid  was  being  widely  granted, 
either  through  subscriptions  to  bonds,  official  guarantee  of  inter- 
est, or  exchange  of  state  and  municipal  bonds  for  railway  bonds. 
Prior  to  1870,  the  state  of  Massachusetts  aione  had  loaned 
$11,290,000  in  these  ways.  New  York  had  taken  $8,200,000, 
likewise  in  bonds.  Southern  states  like  Tennessee,  had  substi- 
tuted bonds  for  stock  subscriptions,  as  a  stimulus  to  new  enter- 
prises. During  the  Civil  War  period,  howeveri  in  the  East,  the 
financial  center  of  the  country,  the  huge  issues  of  United  States 
bonds,  seem  to  have  absorbed  much  of  the  loanable  capital  of 
the  country.  The  Pennsylvania,  New  York  Central  and  Illinois 
Central  for  example,  either  ceased  augmenting  or  actually  de- 
creased their  bonded  indebtedness.  Bonds  were  still  the  main 
reliance.  In  the  pioneer  enterprises  with  stock  issues  rather  as  a 
bonus  ihan  a  mainstay.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and 
particularly  upon  the  establishment  of  closer  financial  relations 
with  Europe,  bond  issues  reassumed  prominence  even  in  the 
East.  Little  European  capital  came  to  this  country  in  any 
other  form  than  mortgage  loans.  The  late  sixties,  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  Jay  Gould  and  his  associates  in  the  Erie  and  other 
properties,  greatly  augmented  the  proportion  of  bond  issues 
as  compared  wiili  ttock.  The  Erie  had  always  led  in  this  sort 
of  financing.  Even  as  early  as  1S51  il  had  $14,000,000  of  bonds 
outstanding,  with  only  $6,000,000  of  stock.  Commodore  Vander- 
bilt,  on  the  other  hand,  was  much  averse  to  the  issue  of  bonds 
by  the  New  York  Centra!;  and  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so 
only  on  condition  that  he  buy  and  hold  them  himself.  As  for 
the  trans-continental  lines,  such  as  the  Union  and  Northern 
Pacific,  no  other  resource  than  bond  issues  was  possible;  and 
the  same  thing  was  true  of  most  speculative  construction  in  the 
West.  Matters  went  on  thus  until  the  chapter  was  ingloriously 
closed  by  the  panic  of  1873,  when  nearly  $500.000/)00  of  bonds 
defaulted  in   interest. 

The  period  of  twenty  years  from  the  reorganizations  incident 
to  the  panic  of  1873,  continued  to  show  heavy  reliance  of  railway 
financiers  upon  borrowing  as  a  means  of  finance.  This  was 
especially  true  of  the  Trunk  Lines  during  the  period  of  the 
rate  wars  after  1874.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  which  until  this 
time  had  been  conservatively  mortgaged,  became  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  debt  within  a  few  years.  By  the  late  eighties,  the 
percentage  of  its  income  absorbed  by  fixed  charges,  ran  up  from 
about  one-third  to  nearly  nine-tenths.  With  the  beginning  of 
official  data  for  the  United  Stales  in  1889,  it  appears  that  for 
the  country  as  a  whole,  slock  and  bond  issues  had  reached  a 
rough  equivalence;  although  in  part  of  the  South,  in  New 
England  and  the  Far  West  stock  issues  still  appreciably  ex- 
ceeded the  bonded  indebtedness.  Above  this  proportion  of 
equality,  it  was  not  possible  for  bonded  indebtedness  to  go  under 
the  corporation  laws  of  many  stales.  Several  years  after  this 
time  the  genera!  trend  was  still  in  the  direction  of  increased 
bond  issues  so  far  as  new  financing  was  concerned.  To  borrow, 
in  other  words,  was  easier  than  to  secure  stock  subscriptions 
from  shareholders.  Mortgage  indebtedness  continued  to  grow 
at  the  expense  of  stock,  wherever  it  v/as  possible.  The  pro- 
portion of  reasonable  safety  was  exceeded  in  many  cases,  until 
the  rude  shock  of  another  financial  panic  again  restored  a  proper 
balance. 

The  four  years  of  industrial  depression  following  1893,  were 
marked  by  the  bankruptcy  and  reorganization  of  a  great  many 
railways.  No  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  mileage  and  one- 
quarter  of  the  aggregate  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  fell  into  the  hands  of  receivers,  because  of  in- 
ability lo  meet  fixed  charges  out  of  current  earnings.  The  un- 
wise and  reckless  amount  of  borrowing  in  the  preceding  years 
is  well  evidenced  by  this  fact.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  that 
the  extensive  readjustments  of  railway  capital  incident  to  the 
reorganizations  of  this  time  should  have  as  a  prime  motive  the 
reduction  of  fixed  charges  in  proportion  to  income.     This  re- 


duction was  effected  by  the  exchange  ii:  many  cases  of  bonds, 
on  which  default  of  interest  had  occurred,  for  preferred  siock 
with  a  dividend  lien  contingent  upon  earnings. 

Fifty-seven  companies,  reorganized  during  this  period,  effected 
a  reduction  of  fixed  charges  to  the  amount  of  $19,600,00a  The 
seven  principal  ones  cut  the  proportion  of  net  income  required 
to  meet  fixed  charges  by  nearly  one-third.  Atchison  in  1895 
lessened  its  fixed  charges  by  $4,185,000;  Northern  Pacific  in  1896 
by  $4,755,000.  Prior  to  1895  the  annual  increase  in  railway 
capital  had  shown  usually  a  large  preponderance  of  bonds.  Dur- 
ing 1895  a  change  took  place,  stocks  increasing  during  that  year 
$127,000,000  and  funded  debt  only  $28fl00,000.  For  the  year 
1896  stocks  increased  $265,000,000,  while  funded  debt  actually 
decreased  $45,000,000.  The  next  year,  for  the  first  time  in 
many  years,  the  amount  of  stock  outstariding  exceeded  that  of 
the  entire  funded  debt. 

With  the  return  of  normal  conditions  in  1897,  the  trend  in 
favor  of  bond  issues  instead  of  stock  as  a  means  of  railway 
financing  once  more  became  pronounced.  At  the  present  time 
mortgage  indebtedness  has  again  so  far  increased  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  the  opinion  of  conservative  students,  a  menace  for 
the  future.  The  extent  of  this  resort  to  bonds,  rather  than 
stocks,   is   shown   by   the   accompanying   table. 

Pai  Vai-uu — Total  Outshnding  S«cv»ii 
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Mattgage  Bonds JS,  6*6,472,000 

Collateral    Tcuit   Bonds 1.303.329,000 

Income  Bond! 167,698,000 

Equipment  Obligadons   241,421,000 

Plain  Bondi,  Debenturei,  Xoles,  etc S7I.760.000 

tS,  9^0.687,000 
Slock. 

Preferred  Stock  $1,588,169,000 

Cammon  Stock  6,524,931,000 

tS,l  13.101 .000 

Total  OullUnding  Securilie. $17,043,788,000 

The  complete  reversal  of  the  tendency  during  the  lean  years 
1893-7  is  made  manifest.  The  two  forms  of  capital,  representing 
ownership  and  indebtedness  respectively,  remained  about  even 
until  1902;  but  since  that  year  bond  issues  have  so  far  pre- 
dominated, that  in  1907  they  exceeded  capital  stock  per  mile  of 
line  by  nearly  ten  per  cent.  Otherwise  stated,  there  were  out- 
standing nearly  $5,000  more  of  bonds  per  mile  of  line  than  of 
share  capital  Thus  it  has  come  about,  that  despite  the  relatively 
low  rate  of  return  upon  bonds,  fixed  charges  in  the  form  of 
interest  in  1907  absorbed  fifty-three  per  cent,  of  the  total  charges 
against  railway  income  on  account  of  capital. 

Only  two  exceptions  to  this  trend  in  favor  of  bonds  have 
occurred  of  late.  For  the  year  1900  the  increase  in  stock 
was  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  increase 
in  funded  debt;  but,  as  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  remarks,  this  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as 
a  healthful  tendency,  since  the  increase  in  indebtedness  alone 
exceeded  the  probable  cost  of  railway  construction  during  the 
year.  During  1906,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  President  Roose- 
velt's campaign  in  favor  of  regulation  of  stock  issues  by  Federal 
authority,  four  trans-continental  roads  alone  speedily  announced 
an  increase  of  approximately  $350,000,000  in  share  capital.  This 
was  a  difficult  time,  when  bonds  for  improvements,  like  the  St. 
Paul  extension  to  the  Pacific  Coasi,  were  unsaleable.  Funds 
could  be  secured  only  by  issues  of  short  term  notes  or  of  new 
stock,  carrying  valuable  "rights"  to  participating  shareholders. 
The  publicly-announced  change  of  policy  of  the  Union  Pacific 
road  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Harriman,  whereby  new  financing 
will  be  accomplished  by  stock  issues  rather  than  ihe  sale  of 
bonds,  is  significant.  There  is  general  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  mortgage  indebtedness  has  been  excessive  during  the  decade 
to  1910. 

Several  distinct  causes  for  this  rel.itive  preponderance  of 
bond  issues  in  recent  years  are  traceable./  These  causes  are  quite 
different   from  those  of  ther>iqtensi^-ii,hVudi  ts)iWs  of  a  genera- 
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tion  after  the  Civil  War.  In  those  years  stocks  were  almost 
always  below  par.  To  issue  new  stock  at  par  was  an  impossi- 
bility. To  issue  it  for  less  than  that  figure  entailed  heavy  finan- 
cial loss.  Bonds  alone  could  be  issued  to  sell  at  or  near  their 
face  value.  This  condition  has  radically  changed  now-a-days. 
The  general  level  of  market  prices  of  high  grade  railway  stocks 
is  now  well  above  par.  It  would  appear  as  if  it  would  be 
easier  to  raise  new  capital  by  sales  of  shares.  That  it  has  not 
been  done  requires  some  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  pro- 
longed relative  prosperity  and  steady  growth  of  income  always 
invite  increased  borrowing.  Bonds  are  readily  saleable  in  good 
times.  Capital  borrowed  yields  larger  returns  than  prevalent 
interest  rates,  on  the  loans;  and  stockholders  are  liberally 
rewarded  by  focusing  these  increased  earnings  on  a  fixed  capital 
stock.  Also,  it  is  far  easier  to  insure  continued  control  of  a 
property  with  a  relatively  small  capital  stock,  if  closely  held. 
If  not  thus  held,  of  course,  a  small  capital  stock  renders  specu* 
lativc  raids  the  more  easy.  This  is  well  exemplified  by  the 
pitiful  history  of  the  CiiKJnnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton.  New 
bond  issues  do  not  invite  speculative  raids,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  control  of  Louisville  &  Nashville  was  secured  in 
1902.  Moreover,  sale  of  bonds  only  can  be  resorted  to  either 
for  drawing  upon  European  stores  of  capital,  or  the  huge  in- 
vestment surpluses  of  the  great  insurance  companies  and  savings 
banks.  Stock  sales  are  more  apt  to  be  restricted  to  private 
investors:  while  iusliiutions  and  trustees,  even  in  the  most  con- 
servative states  like  Massachusetts,  are  often  permitted  to  pur- 
chase railway  bonds,  if  properly  secured  and  if  not  issued  in 
excess  of  the  outstanding  capital  stock.  Hand'io-mouth  financ- 
ing also  usually  leads  in. the  direction  of  mortgage  loans.  Great 
enterprises  like  the  Pennsylvania  or  New  York  Central  terminals 
in  New  York,  extending  over  many  years  of  construction,  may 
at  any  time  be  ecnbarrassed  by  an  abrupt  cloture  of  financial 
resources.  Forced  repeatedly,  as  in  1903,  1906  and  1907,  to  the 
issue  of  short  term  notes  at  high  rates  of  interest,  in  order  to 
carry  out  interrupted  undertakings,  these  loans  at  maturity  have 
been  refunded  by  the  sale  of  long>term  bonds  under  more 
norma!   conditions. 

The  contrast  between  old-fashioned  financing  on  the  basis  of 
a  share  capital  with  a  small  debt,  and  modern  resort  to  large 
borrowing  was  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  road  after  1898.  Under 
a  conservative  management  eight  per  cent,  dividends  were  paid 
upon  a  small  capital,  and  the  surplus  earnings  were  used  either 
for  improvements  or  to  diminish  the  bonded  debt.  Within 
seven  years  to  1906,  without  change  of  the  capital  stock,  by  a 
complicated  series  of  questionable  operations,  the  bonded  debt 
was  expanded  from  $33,900,000  to  $114,600,000.*  Leaving  details 
as  to  the  public  phase  of  such  transactions  aside  for  future  con- 
sideration, the  important  point  to  note  is  that  by  substitution  of 
new  low-rate  long-term  bonds  for  maturing  high  rate  ones,  the 
increase  of  fixed  charges  was  still  kept  within  the  bounds  of 
net  earnings.  Interest  charges  were  in  fact  expanded  from 
$2,790,000  to  $3,4ro,000,  or  less  than  one-quarter.  In  the  mean- 
time the  total  bonded  debt  had  increased  more  than  threefold. 
The  company  was  safely  solvent,  to  be  sure;  but  all  earnings  now 
went  to  bonds  instead  of  primarily  supporting  a  large  share 
capital.  And  this  share  capital  once  possessing  real  investment 
worth  was  now  degraded  to  a  speculative  foot  ball.  This  ex- 
treme example  of  bond  rather  than  stock  capitalisation  is  valuable 
as  indicating  the  motives  at  work  in  the  period  of  prosperity 
after  1900.  A  bond  was  a  bond, — without  inquiry  as  to  its  char- 
acter or  security.  They  could  be  disposed  of  in  unlimited 
amounts   almost   without   question. 

The  main  reason  for  the  recent  relative  expansion  of  bond 
issues,  however,  is  their  intimate  relation  to  the  consolidation 
of  once  independent  properties  into  great  systems.  Analysis 
shows  that   among  these  extensive   recent  borrowings,  collateral 
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trust  bonds  have  played  a  very  targe  part.  One  railway  after 
another,  beginning  with  the  New  York  Central  purchase  of  the 
Lake  Shore  in  1898,  has  acquired  connecting  companies  b} 
offering  its  own  bonds,  secured  by  deposit  of  the  purchased 
shares  as  collateral,  in  exchange  for  the  stock  of  the  merged 
company.  An  enormous  vol  am e  of  such  bonds,  constituting 
mortgages,  not  of  real  property  but  of  other  securities,  has  been 
put  forth  since  1899.  About  15  per  cent  of  the  entire  indebted- 
ness of  active  companies  in  1906  was  collateral  trust  bonds  oi 
this  sort,  aggregating  $l,303,000,00a  These  securities  are  of 
course  merely  duplication  of  pre-existing  issues  and,  as  already 
explained,  cannot  be  regarded  as  expanding  the  railway  capital- 
ization of  the  country  by  anything  like  their  face  value. 

Finally  it  should  be  noted  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
bond  issues  since  1901  have  been  of  the  so-called  convertible 
sort.  Such  bonds  after  a  certain  specified  date,  as  their  name 
implies,    may    be    exchanged     for    capital    stock     at     an    agreed 

The  reasons  for  the  popularity  of  Ihe  convertible  bond,  revived 
after  more  than  a  generation  of  disuse,  are  numerous.  But 
their  appeal  to  speculatively-minded  investors,  templed  in  an 
overloaded  market  since  the  appearance  of  the  great  industrial 
companies  by  other  forms  of  investment,  and  their  usefulness 
in  permitting  gradual  growth  of  share  capital  through  conversion, 
pari  parsu  with  the  growth  of  earnings  incident  1 
improvements,  are  sufficient  for  mention  in  I 
these  convertible  bonds  to  be  withdrawn  from  < 
apparent  over-expansion  of  railway  borrowing  in  proportion  to 
share  issues  would  be  materially  reduced.  And  yet,  despite 
all  these  considerations,  the  rapidly  augmenting  mortgage  in- 
debtedness of  American  railways  in  recent  years  deserves  serious 


Evidences  are  not  wanting  that  the  pendulur 

more  swinging  away  from  borrowing  as 
capital.  At  the  end  of  1909  large  issues  of  capital  stock  have 
been  put  forth  by  such  roads  as  the  Pennsylvania,  New  Haven. 
New  York  Central  and  Chicago  &  Northwestern.  Some  of 
these  companies,  like  the  New  Haven,  were  waterlogged  with 
bonds,  until  they  had  violated  the  provisions  of  Massachusetts 
laws  aiming  to  keep  funded  debt  less  than  share  capital.  Some 
were  so  rapidly  expanding  their  earnings  that  a  broader  dividend 
basis  was  evidently  warranted,  or  was  at  all  events  expedient 
in-order  not  to  excite  public  comment  by  high  rates  of  earnings 
upon  the  existing  capital  stock.  And  pending  Federal  legislation, 
contemplating  an  official  oversight  and  control  of  all  capital 
issues  in  future,  probably  was  not  without  effect-  Whether  such 
a  reaction  in  favor  of  stock  issues  may  be  expected  to  assume 
large  proportions,  so  long  as  great  industrial  companies  are 
bidding  for  new  capital  in  competition  with  railways,  will  remain 
to  be  seen. 

The  proportion  of  slock  to  bonds  in  different  parts  of  (he 
country  varies  widely.  But  it  may  be  noted  in  this  connection 
that  in  1907  funded  debt  constituted  only  52.3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  in  New  England.  It  ranges  about  the  same  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states;  and  is  lower  only  in  the  trans-Missouri  territory; 
where  by  reason  of  the  exceptionally  low  bonded  debt  of  the 
Great  Northern  system,  mortgage  indebtedness  is  less  than  47 
per  cent,  of  the  total  capitalization.  In  the  southern  states,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  bonds  rises  to  the  extreme  of 
64.5  per  cent.  Difference  between  individual  companies  are  often 
striking.  An  abnormally  high  bonded  indebtedness  occurs  in  the 
following  companies,  the  percentage  of  capital  stock  to  total 
capitalization  in  1907  being  given  in  each  case :  For  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line,  26;  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  32;  the  Northern 
Pacific,  34;  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  39.6;  the  Wabash, 
43-6;  the  BaHimore  &  Ohio,  45;  the  Illinois  Central,  53.8.  The 
opposite  extreme  of  a  high  proportion  of  share  capital  in  rela- 
tion to  bonds  is  exemplified  by  the  Great  Northern  with  58  per 
cent.,  and  the  Union  Pacific  with  75  per  cent,  of  its  capitalization 
in   the   form   of  stock.  {    "  ,-~v/^~vi-v  I  i-i 
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BROWN'S  DISCIPLINE. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Northwest  aaks  us  to  inform  him 
about  Broivn's  Discipline— discipline  for  railway  employees 
without  suspension  from  duty.  Fifteen  years  ago  this  was 
a  live  subject,  but  latterly  we  have  assumed  that  this  method 
of  managing  the  punitive  part  of  railway  discipline,  being  in 
force  on  many  thousands  of  miles  of  railwjy,  was  pretty  well 
known;  but  the  present  inquiry,  with  others  which  reach  us 
occasionally,  indicate  that  perhaps  there  is  need  of  a  little 
more  explanation. 

Thtf  essential  features  of  the  system  are  (1)  a  record  of 
demerits  to  be  kept  against  each  employee,  one  demerit  being 
estimated  as  equal  to  one  day'  ot  suspension,  as  practiced 
under  former  conditions  where  suspension  was  the  punish- 
ment for  offences  too  grave  to  be  settled  by  reprimand  and 
not  sufficiently  serious  to  warrant  dismissal;  (2)  a  rule  by 
which  a  certain  aggregate  of  demerits  shall  subject  the  em- 
ployee io  dismissal,  or  at  least  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  dismissal,  by  the  superintendent;  (3)  (on  some 
roads)  a  clear  record  for  twelve  months,  or  some  given  num- 
ber of  months,  serves  to  wipe  out  demerits  previously  ac- 
cumulated: (^)  bulletins,  omitting  names  of  persons,  describ- 
ing cases  of  negligence  or  misconduct  for  which  employees 
have  been  charged  with  demerits,  these  bulletins  to  be  posted 
at  division  headquarters  for  the  instruction  of  all  employees. 

The  Lonisvilie  &  Nashville,  which  abolisticd  suspensions 
many  years  ago,  still  keeps  up  the  practice  of  issuing,  for  the 
benefit  of  employees,  an  annual  circular,  giving  the  results  of 
the  operation  of  the  system  for  twelve  months;  and  from  the 
last  annual  pamphlet  of  this  kind'we  quote  the  following: 
Number  of  employees  subject  la  Ihe  sytleni— 

Enginemeu 1.350 

Firemen    1,485 

Condudors  1.004 


W.g«>.v,d  ,...„.,„,. 

- 

tS0.4iS 

I  bridge   foreman    . 

$170,117 

nmuialed  baJ  rtccrd. 

icelled 

S69 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  amounts  entered  under  th? 
heading  of  wages  saved  represent  the  sums  which  the  men 
would  have  lost  if  they  had  been  actually  suspended  and  re- 
quired to  lie  off,  instead  of  being  subjected  simply  to  a  "book 

Fi)lli;wing  are  extracts   from  the  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

DISCIPLINE    RULES. 

"...     Disloyalty,      dishonesty,      intemperance,      insub- 
ordination, willful  negligence,  making  false   reports  or  state- 


ments, and  concealing  facts  concerning  matters  under  in- 
vestigation, will  be  dischargeable  offenses.    .     .     . 

"A  discipline  record  book  will  be  kept  in  the  superin- 
tendent's office.  .  .  .  There  will  also  be  kept  in  this  book 
a  credit  account,  in  which  record  will  be  made  of  excellent 
condiic'.  deeds  of  heroism,  loyalty,  etc. 

■"Bulletins  will  be  issued  weekly,  stating  the  cause  for  each 
case  of  discipline.  .  .  .  Where  the  company's  property  is 
damaged  by  a  failure  to  observe  the  rules,  or  by  carelessness, 
the  expense  to  the  company  will  be  shown  in  the  bulletin. 

"A  book  giving  a  history  of  each  employee  from  the  time 
he  enters  the  company's  service  will  be   maintained.     .     .     . 

"A  suspension  of  fifteen  days  or  less  charged  against  an 
employee  will  be  considered  cancelled  by  a  perfect  record 
for  one  year.  A  suspension  of  more  than  fifteen  and  nol 
to  exceed  thirty  days  will  be  considered  cleared  by  a  perfect 
record  for  two  years.  Suspensions  amounting  to  more  than 
thirty  days  and  not  to  exceed  sixty  days  will  require  three 
years  clear  record  for  their  cancellation.  Suspensions  in  ex- 
cess of  sixty  days,  occurring  in  a  period  of  one  year,  will  call 
for  the  special  consideration  of  the  board. 

■'A  complimentary  bulletin  will  be  issued  every  twelve 
months  in  the  prescribed  manner,  giving  employees  who 
have  a  perfect  record  for  one  year  a  special  credit."  [Each  such 
employee  is  named  in  the  bulletin.] 

A  sample  complimentary  bulletin  lies  before  us,  being  that 
for  the  Kentucky  division  for  the  year  ending  on  October  1 
last.  In  this  we  find  33  names  of  enginemen,  49  of  firemen, 
S  of  hostlers.  3  of  engine  watchmen,  30  of  conductors,  70  of 
station  agents  and  operators,  etc.;  the  list  including  brake- 
men,  switchmen,  train  baggagemen,  train  porters,  yard 
masters,  section  foremen  and  carpenter  foremen.  Discipline 
of  station  agents  is  not  recorded  in  bulletins  like  that  of 
trainmen,  but  a  notice,  similar  to  a  bulletin,  is  mailed  to 
each  agent.  Similar  action  is  taken  in  the  case  of  train 
despatchers.  In  this  division  bulletin  a  telegrapher,  two 
brakemen,  a  section  foreman  and  an  agent  are  specially 
commended,  by  name,  for  discovering  dangerous  defects  in 
moving  trains.  A  broken  wheel  and  a  broken  truck  dis- 
covered by  the  brakemen  were  in  trains  other  than  their  own. 

On  the  general  question  of  how  "Brown's  discipline"  is 
faring  in  the  country  as  a  whole  we  find  no  evidence  ot  any 
marked  change  since  the  publication  of  our  brief  survey  of 
the  subject  in  our  issue  of  August  20,  1909.  This  reform 
makes  rather  slow  and  halting  progress,  like  woman  suffrage. 
Indeed  a  parallel  between  the  two  is  suggested.  In  [he  field 
of  political  ethics,  as  in  that  of  the  relation  of  railway 
officers  to  their  employees,  people  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to 
reconcile  theory  and  experience.  Woman  suffrage  is  making 
progress  in  spite  of  weakness  in  its  doctrines  and  in  spite 
of  the  strength  of  the  arguments  against  it,  because  its  theory 
is  hard  to  refute.  And  the  abolition  of  suspensions  finds 
favor  for  a  similar  reason.  Officers  who  suspend  offenders 
claim  for  that  plan  a  high  measure  of  efficiency;  but  at  the 
same  time  no  one  is  able  to  shake  the  unanswerable  dictum 
that  an  employee  who  cannot  be  disciplined  without  being 
deprived  ot  a  month's  wages  is  a  low-grade  man  who  ought 
to  be  dismissed. 


The  line  from  Nagoya,  Japan,  to  Hachioji,  near  Tokyo,  has 
been  opened  to  traffic.  This  mile  is  224  miles  long  and  rep- 
resents an  outlay  of  $17,500,000.  There  are  95  tunnels,  with  a 
total  length  of  113,378  ft.  The  tunnel  on  the  Sasago  pass  is  over 
two  miles  long.  This  is  the  longest  tunnel  in  Japan.  There  are 
350  bridges  on  the  line  with  a  total  length  of  24,265  ft.  The 
Torii  tunnel  is  situated  3,189  ft.  above  sea  level,  which  is  the 
highest  point  reached  on  any  Japanese  railway.  There  are  506 
small  bridges  and  47  stations  on  the  hue.  Construction  work  has 
been  very  difficult,  as  the  line  traverses  mpuptainous  country  al- 
most entirely.  Digitized  byLlOOglC 
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TRAIN  ACCIDENTS  IN  OCTOBER.- 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 
occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the  month  of 
October,  1911.  This  record  is  based  on  accounts  published  in 
local  daily  newspapers,  except  in  tlie  case  of  accidents  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  seems  proper  to  write  to  the  railway  manager 
for  details  or  for  confirmation. 


Atch.,  T.  i  S.  F Croiitr. 

N.  v.,  N.  H.  &  H... Great  Bar'lon. 

BoMon  S  M Amnbury. 

Oeve.,  A.  &  CdI Folcyj. 

B«U.  &  Ohio Worthinpon. 

Ball.  &  Ohio Chicago. 

C,  C,  C.  &  Si.  L...W.  Liberty. 

le  GifF,  O. 


3uH   Pac 


I  Han 


e  JV 


f.  Y.,  N.  H.  A  H...  Hartford. 

[nion  Pac Rock  Sprim 

hi.  G.  Weit Randolph, 


Road.  Place.  derailmt 

Del.,   L.  &  W 8»y.  b.  rail. 

We»l.  Md ImeriectioB 

Atch.,  T.  &  S.  F L»auo».  d.  Irat 

Wahaih    Delphi.  mi. 

Chi..  Burl.  &  Q Linto,  

Atlanta  &  W.  P Wed  Poiot.         unx. 

Cent,   Ga Buchanan.  malice. 

Seaboard   A.   L Cotdele,  

;.  &  W Del.  Water  Gap,  b.  whe 


I,  &  P.. 


. .  Bellingham. 

Cent.  Ga Fori  Valley. 

N.  O..  Mobile  &  C.HcLain. 

Trinity  S  B.  V Norraangee, 

Ball.  &  Ohio Lore  City. 

Ball.  &  Ohio. 


..MorrI 


23. 

2B.     Trii 


. , .  Ven 


s  the  co]lisi< 
1   the   fifteenth, 


o  &  E.  1 , . 
29.     Cin„  H.  &  Dayton. ,.XEma. 

29,     Fore  Worlh  k  D Bslleine. 

JO.     Georgii  Nor.    Albany. 

The  most  disastrous  accident  in  thi 
occurred  at  Gilmore  Junction,  Neb., 
seven  persons  were  killed.  This  accident  was  reported  in  the 
Railway  Age  Casette  of  October  20,  page  802.  The  circum- 
stances were  investigated  by  a  coroner's  jury,  and  we  have  the 
somewhat  unusual  result  of  a  verdict  in  which  the  main  cause 
of  the  collision  is  correctly  stated.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
according  to  the  original  account,  the  conductor  and  engine- 
man  of  the  freight  left  South  Omaha  without  examining  the 
train  register.  The  coroner's  jury  finds  that,  in  addition  to  this, 
these  men  perhaps  mistook  train  No,  155,  at  South  Omaha,  for 
No.  105,  which  was  to  be  met  at  Gilmore  Junction;  and  "We 
further  find  that  the  mere  keeping  of  a  register,  as  now  main- 
tained at  South  Omaha,  is  not  a  sufficient  safeguard."  The 
verdict  goes  on  to  give  further  particulars,  and  in  some  re- 
spects shows  a  lack  of  necessary  knowledge  of  railway  prac- 
tices; but  everyone  who  has  had  experience  with  train  registers, 
and  who  has  seen  the  difference  (in  results)  between  this 


,    ExplcKLion    of    tocoi 

running P.  or  Pas»..  Pafisenger  train F.  or  Ft     Freight  train  (includ. 

ing  empiv  engines,  work  trains,  elc.) Asterisk.  Wreck  wholly  or  partly 

destroyed  by  fire Dagger.  One  or  more  passengers  killed. 


of  preventing  collisions  and  the  use  of  an  etficient  block  sys- 
tem, will  recogniie  the  force  and  the  exact  accuracy  of  the  main 
statement  quoted  above. 

In  the  rear  collision  at  Marble  Cliff,  Ohio,  on  the  thirteenth, 
an  eastbourd  freight  train  ran  into  the  rear  of  a  work  train,  and 
the  victims  were  laborers  riding  in  the  caboose  of  the  work 
train.  This  caboose  was  an  ordinary  box  car  and  was  occupied 
by  24  men.  It  was  crushed  by  the  engine  of  the  freight  and 
nearly  all  of  the  victims  suffered  wholly  from  scalding  by  steam 
from  the  engine. 

The  collision  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  on  the  fourteenth  was  doe 
to  a  freight  train  of  fifteen  cars  becoming  uncontrollable  while 
being  switched  at  a  station  which  was  on  a  steep  grade.  The 
cars  had  run  only  about  2,000  ft.  when  they  struck  a  standing 
passenger  train. 

In  the  collision  at  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  on  the  twenty-eigbtb 
a  westbound  freight  train  standing  on  a  side  track  was  run  into 
by  an  eastbound  passenger  train.  This  was  caused  by  the  raift- 
placement  of  the  switch  leading  to  the  side  track  immediately 
before  the  passenger  train  readied  it ;  this  having  been  done 
by  a  brake  man,  who,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  thought 
he  was  throwing  another  switch. 

In  the  derailment  at  Malvern,  Ark.,  on  the  eleventh  a  passenger 
was  killed,  the  rear  car  of  the  train  having  been  overturned. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  derailment  was  due  to  a  defective  frog. 

The  train  derailed  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  on  the  twenty-ninth  was  a 
freight  train  drawn  by  two  engines,  and  the  accident  happened 
on  a  trestle  50  ft  high.  Eighteen  cars  fell  to  the  bed  of  the 
stream  below.  The  engine  and  thirteen  cars  passed  over  the 
bridge  safely. 

Electric  Accidents.— Oi  the  thirteen  accidents  to  electric  cars 
reported  in  the  newspapers  as  having  occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  the  month  of  October,  three  are  reported  as  resulting 
fatally.  At  Rochester,  Mich.,  on  the  ninth,  in  a  butting  collision, 
two  persons  were  killed  and  eleven  injured.  It  is  said  that  the 
collision  was  due  to  the  wrong  indication  of  the  motorman's 
watch  and  that  the  failure  of  the  watch  was  caused  by  its  having 
become  magnetized.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  a  car  was  derailMl 
because  of  excessive  speed  on  a  bridge,  killing  the  motormaoi 
and  near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a  motorman  was  killed  in  a  collision 
in  a  dense  fog. 


Construction  work  Is  under  way  on  the  first  railway  in 
Uruguay  for  which  Americans  have  oblained  a  concession.  This 
is  the  Trans-Uruguayan  Railway,  and  is  being  built  by  the  Pan- 
American  Transcontinental  Railway  Company,  New  York.  The 
main  line,  which  will  be  about  370  miles  long,  starts  from 
Colonia,  opposite  to  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  and  runs  almost 
due  north  lo  San  Luis,  on  the  northern  frontier,  where  it  will 
be  linked  up  with  the  Brazilian  system.  The  concession  alto 
provides  for  an  extensive  scheme  of  agricultural  coloniiatton 
along  the  line.  The  total  mileage,  including  branches,  will  be 
425.  Work  began  in  the  central  section  some  months  ago  and 
is  being  pushed  forward  north  and  south  simultaneously  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  over  1,000  men  being  employed.  Steam- 
ers are  arriving  weekly  from  New  York  with  large  cargoes  of 
railway  material,  all  of  American  origin ;  50.000  tons  of  rails 
have  already  been  shipped  and  the  bridges  and  other  structures 
will  call  for  a  further  large  amount  of  steel  material.  Eight 
hundred  thousand  ties  of  Louisiana  oak  have  been  purchased. 
and  a  steamer  recently  arrived,  bringing  a  record  load  of 
2,800,000  ft.  of  lumber.  Cement  for  the  station  comes  from 
New  York,  The  rolling  slock,  on  a  large  scale,  is  being  supplied 
by  American  firms.  About  one-half  of  the  line  receives  a  stale 
guaranty  of  3^  per  cent,  on  the  construction  capital,  but  the 
remainder  is  without  guaranty.  It  is  hoped  to  have  the  6rst 
section  of  30  miles,  from  Durazno  to  Trinidad,  open  to  traffic 
in  December.  The  entire  line  will  take  some  years  lo  com- 
plete. 


yCiOOgIC 


^hitp  ^et^tion. 


"T^HE  publisher  of  the  Railuvy  Age  GasttU  has  bought  the 
American  Engineer  and  Railroad  Journal,  the  oldest  and 
best  monthly  railway  mechanical  paper  in  the  world,  and  will 
continue  it  as  an  independent  publication.  Beginning  with  the 
January,  1912,  issue  of  the  American  Engineer,  the  Shop  Sec- 
tion of  the  Railway  Age  Gaeetle  will  be  transferred  to  the  for- 
'  nier  paper,  and  all  subscriptions  to  the  Shop  Edition  of  the  Raii- 
Jtwy  Age  Gazette  will  be  filled  by  substituting  the  American 
Engineer.  The  reason  for  this  change  is  that  our  work  in  the 
interests  of  shop  efficiency  and  economy  has  grown  to  such  pro- 
portions that  the  results,  when  reduced  to  type,  have  become  too 
great  a  burden  for  any  one  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette. 
Again,  our  plans  for  the  future  with  respect  to  mechanical  de- 
partment problems  that  must  necessarily  be  covered  thoroughly  in 
the  columns  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette,  because  of  their  value 
and  interest  to  officers  in  other  departments,  influenced  the 
change.  While  it  will  now  be  necessary  for  most  of  the  me- 
chanical department  officers  to  read  both  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  and  the  American  Engineer,  thcpublisher  feels  that  they 
will  be  amply  repaid.  As  to  the  shop  foremen  and  others  more 
directly  concerned  with  railway  shop  matters,  the  change  will 
be  decidedly  for  the  belter.  The  American  Engineer  will  not 
only  continue  the  prize  competitions  and  other  special  features 
of  the  Shop  Section  of  the  Railway  Age  Gasette,  but  more  pages 
will  be  added  to  include  news  of  a  kind  that  has  been  barred  in 
the  past  through  lack  of  space. 

WE  owe  an  apology  to  those  who  contributed  to  the  shop 
kink  competition  which  closed  September  IS.  The  num- 
ber of  kinks  which  was  received  was  so  large  and  some  of  them 
were  so  similar  to  kinks  which  we  had  previously  described 
that  the  judges,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  affairs,  have 
been  unable  to  render  a  decision  in  time  for  announcement  in 
this  issue.  We  trust  that  this  delay  will  be  overlooked  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  interested. 

A  SHOP  kink  competition  will  be  held,  closing  March 
15,  1912.  As  in  the  previous  competitions  of  this 
kind  a  prize  of  $50  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  collection  of 
three  kinks;  more  than  this  number  may  be  submitted  allowing 
the  judges  to  select  what  they  believe  to  be  the  best  three  in 
each  collection.  A  prize  of  $25  will  be  awarded  for  the  second 
best  collection,  and  other  collections  that  are  accepted  for  pub- 
lication will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular  space  rates.  Shop  kinks 
may  be  submitted  which  are  used  in  any  shop,  repair  yard,  or 
department  under  the  control  of  the  mechanical  or  motive  power 
officers.  Blueprints,  drawings,  photographs  or  rough  sketches 
may  be  used  as 


A  LTHOUGH  the  results  in  the  recent  competition  on  re- 
*^*  claiming  scrap  material  were  very  satisfactory,  yet  there 
were  many  phases  of  the  question  which  were  not  considered, 
and  we  have  been  asked  to  have  another  competition  on  this 
subject.  It  will  close  February  15,  1912,  and  a  prize  of  $3S  will 
be  given  for  the  best  article  and  one  of  $20  for  the  second  best 
Other  articles  which  are  accepted  will  be  paid  for  at  our  regular 
space  rales.  The  results  of  the  first  competition  on  this  sub- 
ject were  published  in  our  issue  of  September  1,  1911.  A  care- 
ful study  of  these  articles  will  undoubtedly  suggest  ways  in 
which  other  shop  foremen  can  consider  this  question  to  ad- 
vantage. 


T^OO  much  importance  cannot  be  placed  on  the  necessity  for 
not  only  providing  safeguards  tor  dangerous  parts  of  ma- 
chine tools  and  other  shop  equipment  but  also  in  training  the 
workmen  not  to  abuse  them.  George  Bradshaw,  the  author  of  the 
article  on  Shop  Safely  Appliances  and  Safety  Education,  on  page 
1115  of  this  issue,  has  had  a  wide  and  extended  experience  on 
investigating  the  causes  of  accidents  on  railways  and  in  railway 
shops.  His  experience  has  been  that  no  safety  appliance  is  safe 
in  the  hands  of  an  unsafe  man.  Many  preventable  accidents  are 
not  due  so  much  to  the  lack  of  safely  devices,  as  to  indifference 
and  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employees. 

The  Paint  Shop  Practice  competition,  which  closed  Novem- 
■*■  ber  15,  was  very  successful.  The  first  prize  of  $35  was 
awarded  to  C.  E,  Copp,  master  painter  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  who  submitted  an  article  on  Paint  Shop  Prac- 
tice. The  second  prize  of  $20  was  awarded  to  J.  H.  Pitard, 
master  painter,  Mobile  &  Ohio,  Whistler,  Ala.,  who  submitted 
an  article  on  The  Protective  Value  of  Paints  for  Steel  Structures. 
The  other  competitors  were  T.  J.  Hutchinson,  foreman  painter. 
Grand  Trunk,  London,  Ont.,  on  Freight  Car  Painting;  A.  G. 
Pancost,  draftsman,  Elkhart,  Ind.,  on  Paint  Shop  Kinks;  N.  J. 
Watts,  foreman  engine  painter,  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St. 
Louis,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  on  Locomotive  Painting;  and  J.  H. 
Whitlinglon,  master  painter  of  the  Chicago  &  Allon,  Bloomington, 
III,  on  Coach  Cleaning.  The  first  and  second  prize  articles  ap- 
pear in  this  issue;  the  others,  all  of  which  are  of  a  high  grade 
will  be  used  in  later  issues. 


r\0  not  forget  the  competition  that  closes  December  15,  a  full 
'-'  announcement  of  which  was  made  on  page  886  of  our  issue 
of  November  3.  The  railways  have  been  forced  to  practice  the 
strictest  economies  during  the  past  year  and  the  necessity  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  department  by  cut- 
ting out  all  waste  and  lost  motion,  has  been  very  great.  We  want 
a  number  of  good  articles  telling  of  improvements  which  have 
been  made  during  the  year  in  any  shop  or  department  which  is 
interested  in  ihe  repair  and  maintenance  of  locomotives,  cars 
or  other  mechanical  department  equipment.  It  is  not  necessary" 
that  the  person  who  contributes  the  article  should  have  originated 
the  scheme  or  improvement  which  is  described,  but  the  author 
of  such  an  article  should  in  all  cases  try  to  give  the  proper  credit 
for  it.  As  noted  in  the  last  Shop  Section,  the  article  may  include 
the  description  of  any  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the 
shops,  engine  houses,  or  repair  yards,  whether  in  the  organization, 
in  the  methods  of  operation,  rearrangement  of  equipment,  new  de- 
vices or  shop  kinks,  the  reclaiming  of  scrap  material,  or  any 
other  feature  which  may  have  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  it  is  used.  A  prize  of  $35  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  article  and  one  of  $20  for  the  second  best  article. 
Other  articles  which  are  accepted  for  publication  will  be  paid  for 
at  our  regular  space  rates. 

a^R.  SYMONS  is  correct  in  his  suggestion  in  a  letter  in  this  is-  ' 
^•*  sue  that  we  did  not  makeoneof  his  stalemenls  quite  clear  in 
reporting  his  paper  on  "The  Practical  Application  of  Scientific 
Management  to  Railways,"  which  he  read  before  the  October  meet- 
ing of  the  Franklin  Institute.  This  was  purely  unintentional  on  our 
part.  By  a  rough  process  of  elimination  he  reduced  the  number 
of  employees  on  a  railway,  to  which  scientific  management  might 
possibly  be  applied,  to  one  group,  the  machinists  and  other  shop 
employees.  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  scientific  management 
could  be  applied  to  only  a  small  proportion  of  these.  If  we  re- 
Strict  the  meaning  of  scientific  management  to  include  only  the 
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<[cta3ed  metbodi  wbicfa  are  oied  by  Ur.  Taylor,  and  which  are 
being  applied  in  sncb  eMablishiacnu  as  th«  Taber  Mann  factoring 
Company,  then  Mr.  Syinons'  estimate  as  to  the  pouible  number 
of  railway  employees  to  whom  it  could  be  applied  is  generous. 
Bat  be  goes  on  to  show  that  the  application  of  scientific  man- 
agement methods  on  the  Santa  Fe  did  not  produce  the  results 
claimed  for  it  Scienti6c  management  as  applied  to  that  road  is 
not  at  all  simiiar  to  the  methods  which  are  nsed  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
bnt  is  a  modification  of  them.  If  we  accept  the  definition  of 
scientific  management  implied  from  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Symons' 
paper  we  would  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  no  such  thing  as 
scientific  management  was  ever  used  on  the  Santa  Fe.  While  the 
Santa  Fe  may  not  have  profited  very  much  by  the  betterment 
methods,  yet  there  ts  much  in  the  methods  which  were  nsed  that  is 
good.  At  any  rate  it  must  be  admitted  that  tfw  railways  at  large 
have  found  many  things  in  the  Santa  Fe  practice  which  they 
have  been  able  to  apply  to  advantage.  Mr.  Symons  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  no  signs  of  labor  trouble  in  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  Santa  Fe,  although  most  of  the 
roads  in  that  territory  are  now  having  difficulty  in  this  respect 
Mr.  Milner  was  not  criticizing  Mr.  Symons'  paper  when  he  spoke 
of  the  cost  of  turning  tires,  but  rather  added  to  or  amplified  it. 

THE  RIGID  FREIGHT  CAR  TRUCK. 

Tf{E  relation  between  freight  car  truck  design  and  truck 
maintenance  has  never  been  properly  analyzed,  and  the  in- 
definite and  often  erroneous  opinions  on  the  subject  have  led  to 
a  variety  of  designs  for  freight  trucks,  which  differ  greatly  in 
essential  principles.  Some  of  these  are  correct  in  design  and, 
therefore,  economical  in  maintenance  and  operation,  while  many 
others  are  the  opposite  The  arch  bar  truck  with  the  transom 
bolted  or  loosely  fitted,  ki  universally  used  in  the  older  and 
lighter  freight  equipment,  has  served  as  a  type  or  model  for 
the  more  recent  designs  with  cast  steel  side  frames  and  loosely 
connected  transoms.  The  paramount  idea  governing  such  design 
has  been  that  in  making  truck  repairs  the  bolster  could  be  easily 
removed  and  the  sides  readily  disconnected  from  the  transom. 
This  form  of  construction  may  be  termed  the  loose-connected 
truck.  The  cast  or  pressed  steel  side  frames  have  also  been 
used  in  numerous  designs  where  they  are  rigidly  connected  by 
rivets  to  the  transom,  and  such  designs  may  be  termed  rigid 
trucks. 

The  latter  type  of  construction  was  adapted  to  the  ordinary 
arch  bar  truck  side  prior  to  1888  in  the  Thielsen  truck,  which 
was  used  in  large  numbers  by  the  Burlington  and  North  Western 
systems,  and  is  now  in  service  under  many  thousands  of  their 
cars.  In  (his  truck  the  arch  bars  are  held  square  by  two  ver- 
tical channels,  and  the  rigid  attachment  to  the  sides  has  a  large 
rivet  area.  Theoretically,  the  rigid  truck,  which  maintains  the 
axles  parallel  and  the  wheels  normal  on  a  curved  track,  should 
cause  the  least  flange  friction,  and,  therefore,  less  rail  and 
flange  wear  and  less  tractive  resistance  than  the  loose  truck 
which  does  not  follow  the  curve  with  the  wheels  normal  to 
the  rails.  The  economy  of  the  rigid  truck,  due  to  these  advan- 
tages, should  more  than  offset  the  savings  resulting  from  the 
greater  convenience  and  ease  of  repairs  which  has  always  caused 
shopmen  to  be  partial  to  the  loose  truck. 

An  interesting  discussion  of  these  relations  will  be  found  in 
the  paper  on  "Some  Ejcperiments  on  Trucks,"  by  George  G. 
Floyd,  read  at  the  September  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway 
Club,  and  partially  reproduced  in  another  part  of  this  issue. 
The  author  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  intelligent  study  of 
the  subject  and  on  the  clear  manner  in  which  he  has  discussed 
a  question  which  is  rather  difficult  to  treat  in  a  readable  and 
interesting  way.  He  has  fairly  considered  the  merits  of  each 
type  of  truck,  and  his  reasons  and  statistics,  strongly  favoring 
the  rigid  type,  were  not  controverted  by  any  serious  remarks  tn 
the  club  discussion.  The  paper  principally  refers  to  the  tests  on 
the  friction  of  freight  trucks  on  curves  made  V  Professor  L.  R 
Endaley  at  Granite  City,  111.,  which  were  fully  reported  in  our 


issue  of  March  24,  1911,  page  691.    The  reasons  whtcb  led  up 
to  that  test  were  stated  as  follows : 

The  railway  literatare  gave  little  in  the  way  of  informatiac^ 
and  there  seemed  to  be  no  record  of  expertmeiits  or  tests  ak»[ 
the  line  under  investigation.  The  railway  men  consulted  wn 
so  at  variance  in  their  opinions  and  presented  so  little  tangU 
and  reliable  data  that  this  source  of  information  was  also  ds- 
appointing.  The  facts  as  far  a«  obtainable  pointed  stron^y  v> 
the  rigid  truck  as  being  the  most  scientific  in  constniction,  ba 
to  just  what  degree  it  was  better,  bad  not  been  detcrmtKd 
It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  make  an  elaborate  bivestigatioa 
of  the  subject  by  actual  test  As  many  tbongfat  it  dcsiraUe  to 
have  a  loose  connection  between  the  transom  and  the  frame 
for  the  purpose  of  easily  replacing  the  truck  bolster  on  accomu 
of  failure,  it  was  decided  to  check  up  the  records  of  two  com- 
panies which  bad  sold  1,700,000  truck  bolsters  in  15  years,  uDder 
a  guarantee  of  five  years'  service.  It  was  found  that  the  re- 
placement under  the  guarantee  amounted  to  only  one  bolsM 
on  500  cars  in  five  years,  or  one-tenth  of  1  per  cenL,  and  die 
cost  of  dismantling  and  reassembling  the  riveted  joint  would  be 
less  than  five  cents  per  car  per  year,  an  item  so  jnsignificjnt 
that  the  design  or  construction  merely  for  tbe  purpose  of  easj 
exchai^e  of  truck  bolsters  may  be  regarded  as  unnecessuy. 
The  merits  of  the  two  types  of  trucks,  rigid  or  loose,  must,  there 
fore,  rest  on  their  tractive  qualities  and  not  on  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs to  bolsters.  For  this  reason  the  tests  of  the  rdattve  fri^ 
tion  of  such  trucks  on  curves  were  undertaken. 

A  number  of  facts  were  developed  during  the  test  which  were 
not  set  forth  in  the  published  report,  and  some  of  these  arr 
discussed  in  the  abstract  of  tbe  paper  which  we  puUisfa  in  this 
issue.  In  the  discussions  at  the  September  and  October  meet- 
ings of  the  Western  Railway  Club,  the  advocates  of  tbe  looM 
truck,  although  they  admitted  that  it  did  not  track  wdl  on  curves 
and  caused  more  friction,  claimed  that  on  tangents  the  reverse 
was  true.  The  rigid  truck  was  also  regarded  as  dangerous  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  derailment  No  reference  was  made 
to  authentic  tests  sustaining  these  theories,  and  these  objections 
to  the  rigid  truck  are  met  more  easily  by  a  comparison  of  frei^ 
trucks  with  passenger  and  engine  trucks.  It  is  a  common  ex- 
perience that  freight  trucks  under  loaded  cars  on  curves  produce 
a  screeching  sound  with  a  high  note,  indicating  excessive  flange 
friction,  undue  wear  of  wheel  flanges  and  rail,  and  increased 
train  resistance.  This  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wheeli 
are  not  normal  to  the  curve,  bat  tend  to  advance  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  tangent.  The  operation  of  passenger  trucks  on  tbe 
same  curved  track  is  not  attended  by  the  noise  referred  to,  and 
it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  they  operate  with  much  lest  flange 
friction.  All  passenger  trucks  are  rigid  in  the  sense  used  in 
this  discussion,  and  the  constant  effort  is  to  maintain  tbem 
square  and  rigid  by  means  of  knee-irons  and  wide  gusset  plits 
to  prevent  sharp  flanges  as  far  as  possible.  Six-vrheel  passoiser 
trucks  have  a  rigid  wheel  base  twice  as  long  as  that  of  the 
average  freight  truck,  but  they  move  smoothly  and  quietly  on 
curves  and  tangents,  and  if  they  did  not,  and  tracked  like  many 
loose  freight  trucks,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  run  passei^er 
trains  on  the  present  fast  schedules. 

Improvements  in  freight  equipment  should  naturally  follow 
passenger  design  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  and  that  form 
which  has  proved  so  successful  in  the  severe  requirements  of 
passenger  service  should  answer  well  for  freight  service.  Tbe 
same  argument  can  be  used  in  meeting  the  claim  that  rigid 
freight  trucks  are  more  liable  to  derailment  than  loose  ones,  and 
a  further  proof  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  opinion  may  be 
found  by  reference  to  the  service  of  the  four-wheel  trucks  under 
the  front  end  of  locomotives.  These  have  a  wheel  base  only 
about  10  in.  longer  than  that  of  freight  trucks,  and  they  are 
more  rigid  and  held  more  accurately  in  line  than  is  possible  with 
afreighl  truck.  The  four-wheel  engine  trucks  are  used  for  the 
very  purpose  of  guiding  the  locomotive  and  preventing  derail- 
ment.   The  first  remedy  proposed  to  prevent  the  tendency  ti 
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railment  of  a  locomotive  Ji  the  application  of  a  four-wheel 
square  and  rigid  engine  truck,  and  this  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  essential  type  of  truck  in  the  wheel  arrangement  of  pas- 
senger locomotives  on  account  of  its  safety  feature  with  regard 
to  derailment.  It  is  difficult  to  understand,  therefore,  why  a 
rigid  freight  truck  should  be  considered  objectionable  in  this 
respect.  The  Granite  City  tests  showed  that  a  truck  which  is 
square  and  rigid,  so  as  to  hold  the  axles  radially  with  the  curve, 
will  cause  considerably  less  resistance  than  a  loose  truck.  As 
there  is  in  service  a  very  large  number  of  loose  freight  trucks, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  type  under  new  equipment,  and 
as  there  is  no  general  agreement  among  mechanical  officers  as 
to  which  type  of  truck  is  best,  it  is  important  that  an  elaborate 
and  serious  investigation  of  this  subject  should  be  made  by  the 
railway  companies. 

MECHANICAL    ARTICLES     DURING     NOVEMBER. 

T^HE  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  mechanical  de- 
*  partment  readers,  and  to  which  Shop  Number  readers 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  weekly  issues  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gaxette  since  that  of  November  3,  1911: 

Mallei  LocDmotiTH  for  the  Soutfacm  FaciSc.  The  Soulhern  Picifie  tus 
recently  receJTed  12  Millet  locomotiTes  for  use  in  [nuenier  lerTice  on  tlie 
SBcramento  diviaion  of  the  Central  Pacific.  Each  of  thcie  will  replace  twa 
ten-wheel  engines,  thui  avoiding  the  necessity  at  double  headins  pataenier 
trains.  The  locoraotiTCs  were  described  in  detail  in  the  issue  of  NoTea- 
ber  10,  page  952. 

Electric  Power  for  Biitway  Shops.  Abtlracl  of  «  coraodtlee  report  pre- 
sented at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Associadon  of  Railway  Electrical 
Engineen.  The  best  type  of  electric  power  is  eooiidered  for  different  nil- 
way  shop  uaea.     NoTcmber  10,  page  955. 

Exieniion  Car  Step.  Description  of  a  dence  for  use  on  pasaenger  cara 
in  place  of  the  step  box.     November   10,  page  962. 

Combustion  Chamber  and  Hollow  Brick  Wall.  An  account  of  tesU  made 
on  the  Central  of  Georgia  with  this  device,  which  was  designed  by  F.  F. 
Gsinea.  supcrintendenl  of  motive  power,  and  a  description  of  its  applica- 
tion to  a  ten-wheel  freight  locomotive  on  the  Chicago  Great  Wettem. 
November  10.  page  96]. 

Wir  Depitlment  Endorses  ScientiGc  Management.  A  modified  form  of 
the  Taylor  system  of  shop  management  baa  been  in  use  in  the  Watertown, 
.Uass.,  arsenal  for  two  years.  The  article  contains  abstracts  from  the  report 
of  Brigadier  General  Ccoiier,  giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  methods  used, 
together  with  some  comments  by  Secretary  of  War  Stlmaon.  November  10, 
page  96£. 

Steel    Postal    Car   Design.      The   weight 
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Electric  Train  Lighting.  Abstiacl 
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Eiternal   Locomotive   Throttle.     W.    F. 
power  of  the  Atchiaon,  Topelu  A  Santa  Fe,  has  designed  a  valve,  primarily 

diaadvanugea  of  the  common  inaidc  throttle  valve.     November  17,  page  999. 
Leakage  of  Grain  from  Box  Cars.     Suggestions  ire  made  as  to  bow  the 

to  a  minimum.     November  24,  page  1040. 

Proposed  Specification  for  Postal  Cars.  This  specification  haa  been  drawn 
up  by  a  Bu1>.committee  of  mechanical  oflicers  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Relationa  of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  after  a  conference  witb  a 
conunillee  from  the  Foat  Office  Department  and  the  chief  engineer*  of  a 
number  of  car  building  companies.  The  committee  will  bold  a  meeting  in 
Waahington  on  December  4  to  consider  any  modifications  that  may  be  sug- 
gested.    November  24,  page  1049. 

Economies  Effected  by  Mallet  LoconoIlTea  on  the  New  York  Central  ft 
Hudson  River.  The  introduction  of  tweniy-aix  Uatlet  locomotives  has 
increased  the   operating  capacity  of  the  single  track  Pennsylvania  division 

of    locomotive    waa   adapted    for    use   on   this   division    after   an   exlen^ve 
aeries  of  teats,  which  are  described  in  the  issue  of  November  24,  page  1094. 

Opportunities  for  Economy  on  Rillwiya.  The  first  article  of  a  aeries 
on  this  subject  by  L.  C.  Fitch,  chief  engineer  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western, 
considers  the  queation  of  locomotive  fuel.     November  24.  page  1059. 

Threatened    Strike   of   Rock   Island   Shop   Employe 
of  the  points  Involved  In  the  pending  controversy,  as  issued  by 
agement,  is  reproduced.    November  24.  page  1069. 
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Omaha,  Neb.,  Norember  24,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  thb  Railway  Acs  Gazbth  ; 

I  have  read  witb  much  iiUerest  the  article  on  "A  Little  More 
on  the  Scrap  Proposition,"  by  C.  C.  Leech,  which  appeared  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gaeetle  of  November  3.  He  says:  "On  one 
occasion  an  officer  at  a  large  division  shop  would  not  allow  any 
small  pieces  of  iron  to  be  kept  at  the  iron  rack,  because  they 
spoiled  its  general  appearance;  conseiiuently  much  good  iron,  in 
lengths  varying  from  1  to  2  ft.,  found  its  way  to  the  scrap  bin. 
Blacksmiths  and  iron  workers  are  usually  very  glad  to  get  hold 
of  short  pieces  for  small  jobs,  especially  where  the  piece-work 
system  is  in  operation,  as  much  time  is  saved  by  not  having  to 
carry  in  and  cut  off  a  long  bar.  While  we  would  not  advocate 
turning  the  iron  rack  and  its  surroundings  into  a  small  edition 
of  the  scrap  yard,-  it  is  certainly  advisable,  and  in  the  interests 
of  economy,  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  the  short  pieces  and  not 
arbitrarily  send  alt  to  the  scrap." 

Mr.  Leech  has  very  carefully  pointed  out  a  fault,  but,  having 
suggested  no  remedy,  the  question  remains  unaswercd  as  to 
whether  the  cuttings  or  short  pieces  should  be  sent  to  the  scrap 
bin  or  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the  rack.  I  do  not  believe  the 
correct  answer  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  bin  or  at  the  rack. 
If  sent  to  the  scrap  bin,  we  suffer  a  loss  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  market  values  of  merchant  bar  iron  and  No,  1 
wrought  scrap,  and  if  left  at  the  iron  house,  the  inevitable  result 
is,  of  course,  an  untidy  rack.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  black- 
smiths, boiler  makers  and  machinists  needing  a  small  piece  of 
iron  or  steel  often  find  it  necessary  either  to  go  themselves  or 
send  their  helpers  to  the  iron  house  to  get  a  bar  from  the  rack, 
take  it  to  the  shop,  cut  off  what  they  need,  weigh  it,  and  return 
the  balance  to  the  rack  before  they  can  proceed  with  their  work. 
In  seeking  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doing  this  we  decided  to 
try  placing  a  small  shear  adjacent  to  the  iron  rack.  This  we 
did,  and  the  resi:lts  have  been  truly  surprising.  We  obtained  a 
motor  driven  shear,  capable  of  cutting  a  flat  bar  1  in.  x  6  in., 
or  a  round  bar  lYi  in.  in  diameter.  This  was  installed  op- 
posite the  unloading  track  at  the  iron  rack,  and  was  properly 
housed  in  a  small  building  erected  for  the  purpose  and  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  shear  and  operator.  At  this  ma- 
chine is  cut  all  iron  of  special  lengths  required  for  shipment  to 
road  points,  besides  much  of  the  material  used  in  the  Omaha 
shops,  not  including,  however,  small  rounds  for  bolts,  wbicb 
are,  of  course,  taken  to  shop  in  large  quantities  and  cut  on  quick 
action  machines.  Shopmen  wanting  small  pieces  of  iron  come 
to  the  shear-man,  who,  if  there  are  not  short  pieces  on  hand, 
cuts  from  a  full  bar  and  returns  the  balance  to  the  rack,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  the  piece  left  over  is  of  sufficient  length 
for  further  general  use;  otherwise  it  is  put  in  a  special  rack 
provided  for  that  purpose  at  the  rear  of  the  shear-house.  The 
shearman  also  finds  time  between  jobs  to  cut  up  much  of  the 
old  iron  that  accumulates  from  demolished  cars,  etc 

Instead  of  locating  the  shear  at  the  side  of  the  narrow  gage 
track,  which  would  necessitate  carrying  the  iron  from  the  car 
to  the  shear,  it  is  placed  so  that  the  narrow  gage  track  leads 
direct  to  the  face  of  the  machine,  and  bars  loaded  longitudinally 
on  a  push  car  can  be  passed  endwise  from  the  car  to  the  shear, 
the  jaws  of  which  are  the  same  height  from  ground  as  the  top 
of  the  push  car.  This  avoids  lifting,  thus  enabling  one  man  to 
handle  this  work.  The  narrow  gage  track  leading  to  opposite 
side  of  the  shear  is  depressed  in  a  pit,  deep  enough  to  permit 
the  cut  iron  to  drop  from  the  shear  through  a  chute  to  the  push 
car  without  handling.  Back  of  the  shear-house,  where  it  is  out 
of  sight,  we  have  erected  a  small  rack,  in  length  equal  to  the 
width  of  the  building  and  deep  enough  to  accommodate  pieces 
about  2  ft.  long,  in  which  all  cuttings  are  stored,  properly  sorted. 
This  plan   not  only   obviates  the   necessity   for    sending   short 
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BLOW-OFF  MUFFLER   FOR   ENGINE   HOUSE. 

Globi.   Ariioni. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  muffler  that  has  been 
used  in  an  engine  house  on  the  Arizona  Eastern  with  very  good 
results.  It'  is  placed  on  the  dome  of  the  locomotive  and  greatly 
reduces  the  noise  that  usually  accompanies  the  blowing  off  of 
the  steam  when  it  is  desired  to  relieve  the  pressure  from  the 
boiler.  It  is  made  of  galvanized  iron  in  the  shape  of  a  funnel 
and  is  fastened  at  the  bottom  to  a  piece  of  1^-in.  pipe,  which 
screws  into  one  end  of  tlie  blow-off  valve.  The  funnel  is  15  in. 
high  and  has  five  perforated  partitions,  as  shown  in  the  illustra- 
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overhauling  a  jack  pour  the  dirty  liquid  out  in  a  bucket,  and 
after  washing  out  the  jack  barrel,  renewing  the  leathers  and 
grinding  in  or  renewing  the  valves,  carefully  pour  back  the 
dirty  liquid.  The  dirt  cuts  the  barrel,  leathers  and  valves  and 
a  minute  particle  of  it  under  a  valve  will  render  the  jack  in- 
operative. 

All  this  trouble  could  be  avoided  if  the  jack  liquid  were  care- 
fully strained  through  a  funnel  having  a  very  tine  screen  when  the 
jack  was  being  filled.  The  head  of  the  jack  around  the  filling 
plug  hole  should  be  carefully  cleaned  before  the  plug  is  taken 
out  and  the  person  handling  the  plug  should  have  his  hands 
clean  of  loose  dirt  and  grit.  Another  bad  practice  is  to  wipe 
out  the  jack  barrel  with  cotton  waste  when  it  is  being  over- 
hauled. The  lint  of  the  waste  sticks  to  the  side  of  the  barrel 
and  when  the  jack  is  put  to  work  it  is  liable  to  get  under  a 
valve  and  cause  trouble.  Such  bad  practices  as  leaving  jacks 
in  the  pit,  allowing  them  to  lie  lengthwise  after  being  used,  and 
tilling  them  with  water,  kerosene  or  any  other  available  liquid 
are  too  well  known  to  require  special  attention  being  called  to 
them.  CHAs.  maies. 


Blow-on  Muffler  for  Engln«  Houio  Uie. 

tion.  The  top  partition  is  punched  with  %-ia.  holes,  and  the  area 
of  the  opening  is  about  15  to  30  times  the  area  of  the  1^-in. 
pipe.  The  intermediate  partitions  are  punched  with  different 
size  holes;  the  largest  ones,  in  the  bottom  partition,  are  1  in. 
in.  diameter.  However,  the  total  area  of  the  openings  gradually 
increases  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  partitions.  This  device  has 
made  it  possible  for  one  to  talk  with  a  reasonable  effort  while 
an  engine  was  blowing  off,  which  without  the  muffler  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  do.  All  the  material  is  commercial 
and  the  first  cost  is  nominal.  john  w.  ladlow. 


HYDRAULIC  JACKS. 

Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  November  24,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

There  is  no  tool  in  an  engine  house  that  is  more  useful,  does 
harder  work,  and  gets  cussed  more  than  the  hydraulic  jack.  If 
Job  had  worked  in  an  engine  house  and  had  had  a  rush  job 
requiring  a  jack,  and  after  dragging  it  from  the  tool  room  and 
putting  it  in  place  under  an  engine,  incidentally  bruising  a 
knuckle  and  having  a  few  drops  of  hot  water  drop  down  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  then  found  that  the  jack  would  not  work, 
he  would  never  have  made  a  reputation  for  patience.  Instead 
he  might  have  been  convicted  for  manslaughter,  if  he  had  met 
the  last  man  that  used  the  jack  at  just  about  that  time.  Now, 
the  jack  probably  did  work  good  for  the  man  that  had  used  it 
before,  and  when  it  is  taken  apart  nothing  may  be  found  wrong 
with  it.  In  nearly  every  case  of  this  kind  the  trouble  is  due  to  dirt 
or  some  foreign  substance  in  the  jack.  If  the  proper  precautions 
were  taken  with  the  jack  liquid  and  in  filling  the  jack,  about 
one-half  of  the  trouble  would  disappear.  Did  you  ever  see 
men  filling  a  jack  away  from  the  tool  room?  Their  hands  may 
be  thick  with  grease  and  grit,  and  the  head  of  the  jack  may 
be  in  the  same  condition ;  a;  the  filling  plug  is  loosened  the 
grease  and  dirt  pile  up  around  it  and  as  soon  as  it  comes  out 
the  dirt  drops  in.  The  liquid  is  then  poured  in,  often  without 
a  funnel.  The  result  is  that  some  of  the  liquid  spills  alongside 
of  the  hole  and  washes  the  dirt  in  with  it.    I  have  also  seen  men 


PRACTICAL     APPLICATION     OF     SCIENTIFIC     MANAGE- 
MENT TO  RAILWAYS. 

Chicago.  November  13,  1911. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  articles  in  the  Railway  Age  GaselU  of  November  3,  1911, 
pages  886  and  899,  on  Efficient  Management,  have  misrepresented 
the  writer's  position.  You  state  that  I  do  not  define  what  I 
mean  by  the  expression  "scientific  management,"  and  that  very 
few  efficiency  engineers  could  agree  with  me  as  to  my  under- 
standing of  the  term,  etc.  This  is  very  misleading,  and  is  in- 
dicative of  either  a  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  or  a  desire  to  create  an  erroneous  impression. 

You  say  "that  the  betterment  work  on  the  Santa  Fe,  which 
I  criticize  so  severely,  was  based  on  broader  lines  than  contem- 
plated, etc.,  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  results  on 
the  Santa  Fe  by  means  of  figures  from  annual  reports  without 
thoroughly  studying  all  of  the  conditions  on  the  road  during 
the  time  the  figures  cover,  etc."  The  betterment  work  on  the 
Santa  Fe  has  not  been  criticized,  and  in  handling  the  matter 
under  consideration.  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be. 

It  is  clearly  set  forth  in  my  paper  that  answer  is  being  made 
to  testimony  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in 
the  recent  rate  case  and  to  various  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles  with  respect  to  scientific  management  of  our  railways, 
and  in  which  it  was  claimed  that  great  economies  could  be 
effected,  and  the  Santa  Fe  road  was  not  only  cited  as  an  ex- 
ample, but  it  was  claimed  that  about  $S,(XX),000  was  saved  to 
that  company.  In  one  item  alone  of  locomotive  repairs  it  was 
claimed  that  about  $l,250flOO  was  saved.  It  was,  therefore, 
quite  proper  to  submit  these  figures  to  a  test  to  determine  ques- 
tions of  both  accuracy  and  location.  The  result  was  just  as  I 
have  Slated,  that  the  figures  and  statements  will  not  bear 
analysis,  as  the  high  cost  of  locomotive  maintenance  in  1904 
and  1905  was  due  to  the  shopmen's  strike;  consequently  the 
reduction  in  cost  in  1906  and  1907  would  have  followed  the 
termination  of  the  trouble,  an  important  factor,  on  which  those 
who  have  made  claims  of  such  great  reductions  in  cost  have 
so  far  remained  silent,  thus  creating  the  erroneous  impression 
that  scientific  management  produced  this  wonderful  result. 

As  to  waste  of  time  discussing  certain  figures— time  cannot 
be  wasted  in  any  analysis  of  fundamentals,  and  as  the  claims 
of  above  mentioned  economies  were  based  on  the  railway  com- 
pany's annual  reports  it  was  not  only  proper  but  necessary  to  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  matter  to  display  the  figures 
and  discuss  them.  As  to  the  qualifying  conditions  mentioned,  a 
glance  at  the  paper  will  make  this  clear  to  any  one.  In  addition 
to  having  made  a  thorough  study  I  may,  ^ith  propriety  ;uid, 
that  I  was  for  many  years  c 
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am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  which  I  write. 
These  latter  elements,  however,  are  not  pertinent  to  this  case 
in  which  a  large  part  of  the  reading  portion  of  over  90;00O,00O 
people  has  been  led  to  believe  that  with  one  or  possibly  two  ex- 
ceptions our  railways  are  inefliciently  managed,  and  as  proof 
of  the  great  economies  on  one  particular  road  the  figures  men- 
tioned  were  given  general  public  circulation.  It  is  therefore 
perfectly  proper  for  anyone  else  to  submit  these  same  figures 
to  analysis  and  compare  them  with  the  cost  on  other  lines. 

Mr.  Milner  did  not  point  out  anything  new  on  the  tire  ques- 
tion, or  about  other  shop  operations  in  equipment  maintenance. 
These  features  are  clearly  and  repeatedly  declared  in  language 
void  of  ambiguity  in  my  paper,  and  some  4  or  5  lantern  slides 
were  used  to  illustrate  this  point  Your  statement  that  Mr. 
Milner  brought  out  this  feature  of  the  fluctuating  character  of 
repairs  is  erroneous,  misleading  and  at  variance  with  the  facts. 
Mr.  Milner's  remarks  were  an  endorsement  of  my  position  on 
this  matter. 

You  state  that  my  conclusions  are  that  BcientiGc  management  is 
applicable  to  the  machinists  and  other  shopmen— 243,347,  or  16 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  employees.  On  what  ground 
this  statement  is  based  is  beyond  my  comprehension.  By  a 
process  of  elimination  I  disposed  of  all  employees  by  classes 
until  only  16  per  cent,  were  left,  before  a  field  was  reached  for 
the  application  of  the  plan.  I  said  in  the  most  unmistakable 
language  that  of  over  75  per  cent,  of  these,  there  are  about 
5  per  cent,  employed  at  work  that  would  lend  itself  to  this  plan, 
and  of  the  remainder  about  12  per  cent  But  to  be  more  than 
liberal  I  practically  doubled  my  figures,  placing  them  at  15  per 
cent,  of  the  machinists  and  other  shopmen  to  which  I  added 
the  operators  dispensed  with,  making  the  following  reduction 
measured  in  men  or  money. 

PMIIILI    EcOHOMlU  COMDITIOHID. 

Hen,    32,4M    0021  per  cenL  of  toUl 

In  Bittney,  (28,658,474 0289  per  cent,  of  tottl 

How  you  can  make  this  16  per  cent  with  added  comments  I 
am  unable  to  understand,  when  by  no  manner  of  juggling  figures 
could  it  be  made  to  reach  3  per  cent 

It  was  not  the  purpose  of  my  paper  to  define  or  discuss  the 
multiplicity  of  features  of  scientific  management,  as  this  has 
been  done  by  those  who  advocated  its  application  to  railway 
operation  as  a  means  of  increasing  net  revenues  in  lieu  of  an 
increase  in  freight  rates,  and  reference  to  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation mentioned  in  my  paper  will  make  this  so  clear  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  criticism. 

The  reading  portion  of  over  90XX)0,000  people  have  been  told 
that  scientific  management  would  save  $1,000,000  per  day  to  our 
railways,  and  in  pointing  to  the  Santa  Fe  as  an  example  of 
economy  effected  by  this  plan  certain  figures  were  given.  It 
was,  therefore,  not  only  proper,  but  necessary  to  revise  and 
comment  on  items  of  expense  pertaining  to  the  operation  men- 
tioned ;  otherwise  what  are  thought  to  be  erroneous  statements 
would  have  remained  unanswered,  and  the  public  would  remain  a 
{alse  impression. 

The  Santa  Ft  is  a  splendid  property,  and  is  managed  by  ex- 
perienced officers  of  well-known  ability,  who  doubtless  prefer 
that  the  real  facts  with  respect  to  the  extent  of,  and  economy 
resulting  from,  the  introduction  of  scientific  management  on 
their  lines,  so  thoroughly  advertised  this  year,  be  made  known, 
particularly  the  items  of  locomotive  maintenance  cost  in  1904  to 
1907  inclusive,  the  marked  fluctuations  of  which  were  due  to  the 
shopmen's  strike. 

The  writer  is  not  seeking  to  discredit  in  the  least  the  good 
results  that  have,  and  will  in  future  result  from  the  labors  of 
such  able  and  distinguished  gentlemen  as  Harrington  Emerson, 
Frederick  W.  Taylor,  F.  B,  Gilbreth,  Charles  L.  Day,  Chas. 
Hathawar,  Chas.  Gantt,  and  others,  in  such  fields  of  endeavor 
as  their  expedence  and  life  work  have  so  ably  fitted  them. 
As  I  have  manr  times  employed  specialists  to  aid  in  the  solution 
of  certaiB    frMtma,    likewise  served    in  a  similar  capacity,  I 


should  therefore  be  able  to  judge  impartially  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  work  ordinarily  covered,  and  the  proportion  of  perccntagt 
this  bears  to  the  operation  or  management  of  a  railway. 

The  entire  maintenance  of  equipment  charge  is  only  about  20 
per  cent,  of  the  operating  expenses  of  our  railways,  and  the 
probable  field  for  the  introduction  of  the  scientific  plans,  to 
which  my  paper  is  addressed,  is  only  a  small  portion  of  this  30 
per  cent. ;  probably  less  than  one-quarter.  Aside  from  this  re- 
stricted field,  there  is  today,  and  had  been  for  years  before  this 
"icietititicana  crate"  broke  loose,  an  army  of  high  grade  ef- 
ficiency engineers  in  the  railway  field  (this  includes  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  heads  of  departments,  etc.),  many  of  them  boring 
4  in,  holes  with  2  in.  augers,  as  it  were;  or  in  Other  words, 
showing  about  200  per  cent  efficiency  for  the  manufacturing 
plants  in  their  charge.  With  a  few  rare  exceptions  such  addi- 
tions, improvements  or  changes  as  might  add  to  their  efficiency  or 
earning  power  are  as  well  known  to  and  belter  understood  by  the 
officers  in  charge,  than  they  would  be  to  specialists  in  the  par- 
ticular branches  of  work  affected. 

The  claim  that  $1,000,000  per  day.  or  $365,000,000  per  year 
(which  has  now  been  raised  to  $2,000,000  per  day,  or  $73O,00OflB 
per  year)  can  be  saved  by  specialists,  is  tantamount  to  a  direct 
charge  against  the  managers  of  our  railways,  of  the  elements 
of  either  incompetency  and  dishonesty,  or  both,  and  the  purpose 
of  my  paper  was,  as  stated,  to  not  only  review  the  matter  from 
a  practical  standpoint,  but  to  invite  such  discussion  and  an- 
prejudiced  criticism  as  to  not  only  make  more  clear  the  present 
public  conception  of  scientific  management  and  its  limitations  bi 
railway  operation,  but  to  also  emphasize  the  fact,  that  in  oo 
other  line  of  human  endeavor  can  there  be  found  higher  de- 
grees of  efficiency  engineering  than  are  now  exemplified  in  the 
management  of  our  railways.  Therefore,  the  charge  that  there 
are  now  preventable  wastes  of  approximately  ¥73O/KN).O00  per 
year  deserves  most  emphatic  denial,  and  a  fitting  rebuke  to  those 
responsible  for  it.  w, 


BENEFITS  DERIVED  FROM  CONVENTION  ATTENDANCE. 
November    23,    1911. 

To  THE  Editos  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

You  hit  on  a  good  subject  when  you  held  the  competition  on 
the  Benefits  Derived  from  Convention  Attendance.  Unfortunately 
I  have  never  been  allowed  to  attend  a  convention  of  my  fellow- 
craftsmen,  although  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that  I  would  be 
able  to  greatly  increase  my  efficiency  by  so  doing.  I. .like  the 
way  in  which  Mr.  Reyer  frankly  gave  his  experience,  .showing 
that  attendance  at  one  convention  of  the  General  Foremen's 
Association  had  been  the  primary  cause  of  practically  revolu- 
tionizing his  shop  methods,  and  greatly  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  his  shop. 

I  showed  his  article  to  one  of  my  superior  ofiictis, 
and  1  am  very  hopeful  of  being  able  to  go  to  the  conventioo 
next  year,  as  it  seemed  to  impress  him  favorably.  We  have 
never  had  weekly  meetings  of  foremen  in  our  shop,  as  was  st«-  . 
gested  by  Mr.  fiall.  The  idea  appealed  to  me,  and  I  have  bad 
two  such  meetings  of  my  foremen  since  the  receipt  of  your  isstie 
of  November  3.  The  effect  has  been  very  good,  A  number  of 
little  annoyances  have  been  eliminated,  which  have  bothered  ns 
for  some  time.  When  the  bunch  of  ui  got  together  and  these 
matters  came  up.  we  found  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  elimi- 
nate them  by  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  various  department 
foremen.  The  meetings  seemed  to  brace  the  boys  up  in  good 
shape  and  they  are  taking  a  great  deal  more  interest  in  their 
work  than  they  did  before. 

I  have  been  wondering  whether  there  would  be  quite  so  much 
talking  aboiit  the  need  of  efficiency  men  if  we  foremen  were  sent 
out  opcaSonally  to  visit  Other  shops  and  see  what  they  were 
doing,  thus  broadening  our  viewpoint  and  giving  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  improvements  in  our  own  plant. 
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PAINT  SHOP  PRACTICE.* 

BY  C,  E.  CTPP, 
Hatter  Piinler,  Boaton  &  Hun«,  LawrencE,  Mu*. 

Car  painting  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole  that  is  planned  and 
executed  at  a  plant  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
railway  equipment.  The  master  painter  is  an  important  unit 
in  the  sum  total,  if  he  does  his  duty;  he  is  indispensible,  and  it 
behooves  him  to  perform  his  duties  well.  His  importance 
should  appear  in  the  character  and  promptness  of  his  work. 
He  should  classify  it  as  much  as  possible  and  select  his  men 
so  as  to  obtain  the  best  efficiency.  The  painter's  materials 
should  come  to  him  as  nearly  ready-prepared  as  possible.  The 
paint  factory  has  the  facilities  and  space  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  this  work  that  railway  shops  seldom  afford.  Also 
machine-mixed  goods  are  better  than  the  hand-stirred,  to  say 
nothing  of  fine  grinding  in  suitable  mills. 

The  real  success  in  coach  painting,  so  far  as  the  exterior 
goes,  lies  in  the  priming  and  surfacing  used.  There  are'  success- 
ful systems  of  primers  and  surfacers  on  the  market  from  which 
experimental  and  exposure  tests  will  reveal  those  best  adapted 
for  use,  if  one  cannot  put  full  confidence  in  the  statements  of 
reputable  firms  that  handle  them.  The  choice  of  these  being 
made,  the  foreman  painter's  duty  is  to  see  that  they  are  correctly 
applied  and  finished;  the  directions  that  accompany  them  are 
generally  sufficient,  barring  variations  In  special  cases.  The 
old  lead  system  that  was  made  in  the  shop  has  merit,  but  it  is 
too  slow  for  the  present  time,  and  its  use  is  also  a  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  employees  for  the  dust  that  is  made  while 
sandpapering  is  drawn  into  the  lungs  or  through  the  pores  of 
the  hands.  The  use  of  lead  should  be  limited  to  putty  and  its 
addition  to  prepared  priming  which  gives  it  greater  adhesion. 
The  surface  being  finished,  whether  by  block  pumice  rubbing 
or  by  sandpaper  surfacers,  the  car  is  ready  for  the  car-body 
color.  Put  sufficient  outside  finishing  varnish  into  the  color  to 
give  it  binding  property,  but  not  enough  to  cause  the  gold  to 
stick  when  gilding  the  letters  or  the  varnish  to  crawl;  then  thin 
it  to  a  working  consistency  with  pure  spirits  of  turpentine  or 
a  good  substitute  of  turpentine,  and  apply  with  a  3-  in.  or  4-in. 
Tubber-set  brush.  Two  coats  will  make  a  good  job.  When  the 
lettering  and  the  stripping  are  finished  it  is  better  to  allow  it 
to  stand  until  the  next  day,  if  there  is  time,  in  order  that  the 
gilding  shall  be  hard  enough  to  withstand  dusting  and  varnish- 
ing. Then  apply  three  good  coats  of  outside  finishing  varnish, 
allowing  at  least  a  day  between  the  coats — two  days  would  be 
better  if  it  is  possible  to  take  the  time.  It  is  better  not  to  use 
any  rubbing  varnish  on  the  exterior,  as  it  is  too  hard  drying 
and  is  apt  to  check  and  perish  quicker  than  where  an  all- 
finishing  job  is  done. 

Enamels  should  be  extensively  used  in  car  painting.  By  this 
is  meant  a  union  of  color  and  varnish  that  is  more  properly 
called  a  "varnish  color."  This  saves  the  operation  of  apply- 
ing the  color  separately.  It  may  be  successfully  applied  on 
trucks,  steps,  platforms  and  clear-stories  of  all  classes  of  pas- 
senger cars  when  they  are  properly  primed  and  have  a  coated 
foundation.  It  should  also  be  used  in  a  similar  manner  on  the 
interior  of  mail  and  caboose  cars,  using  white  for  the  ceilings 
of  the  mail  cars,  and  whatever  suits  the  fancy  for  the  ceilings 
of  the  caboose  cars.  Enamels  can  also  be  used  in  part,  or  for 
the  whole  of  baggage  and  milk  car  interiors.  Milk  car  ex- 
teriors may  profitably  be  painted  in  a  combination  of  oil  and 
enamel,  without  using  any  finishing  coat  of  varnish,  and  the  let- 
tering may  be  done  in  gold-colored  paint  of  the  same  nature. 
If  finished  in  this  way  on  a  lead  and  oil  foundation  a  durable 
job  will  be  obtained ;  and  if  the  car  should  not  reach  a  shop 
again  for  4  or  5  years  there  would  be  no  chipping  or  peeling. 

The  iron  work  of  passenger  equipment,  especially  that  above 
the  platforms,  should  not  be  left  to  the  last  and  finished  in  a 


hurry  with  quick-drying  materials,  as  they  will  soon  perish  and 
peel,  with  rust  as  the  inevitable  consequence.  This  part  of  the 
work  should  be  primed  in  advance  with  a  suitable  primer  before 
being  finished  with  the  durable  black  varnish  that  is  to  follow. 
For  this  purpose  avoid  asphaltums  and  use  carbon  blacks  ground 
in  finishing  varnish.  Passenger  car  interiors  are  sometimea 
varnished  too  often,  when  in  the  shop  for  annual  repairs.  The 
bad  results  from  this  practice  are  seen  in  an  accumulation  of 
grime  under  the  varnish,  and  worse  still,  it  will  crack  into  an 
"alligator  finish"  which  can  only  be  removed  by  a  varnish  re- 
mover applied  at  great  cost.  An  interior  properly  finished  when 
new  ought  to  run  in  service,  with  regular  cleaning,  3  or  4  years 
without  revarnishing,  and  as  long  between  subsequent  varnish- 
ings.  By  a  properly  finished  interior  is  meant  one  fiiled  with 
a  good  paste  filler,  and  then  given  one  coat  of  shellac  which 
is  lightly  sandpapered  and  followed  with  2  or  3  coats,  one  over 
the  other  without  rubbing,  of  a  good  elastic  outside  rubbing 
varnish.  When  hard  enough,  this  is  rubbed  down  to  a  level 
surface  with  pumice  and  water  and  is  brightened  up  with  some 
good  renovator  oil  and  then  wiped  dry. 

FREIGHT   CAK    PAINTING. 

Where  paint  sprayers  are  used  for  this  class  of  work,  the 
painting  should  be  done  in  the  yard  or  in  separately  built  sheds, 
as  the  vapor  from  the  machines  is  obnoxious  to  the  workmen 
and  makes  an  untidy  shop,  covering  the  windows  so  that  a 
varnish  remover  is  necessary  to  clean  them.  This  method  was 
in  general  use  on  our  road  until  1903  when,  after  returning 
from  a  visit  to  the  shops  of  the  Grand  Trunk  at  London,  Ont., 
I  tried  their  method.  A  special  8-in.  whitewash  brush,  made 
heavier  for  this  purpose,  was  used  with  a  handle  about  the 
length  of  a  broom  handle.  One  man  would  take  the  top-stretch, 
standing  on  staging,  and  another  man  the  bottom-stretch,  stand- 
ing on  the  ground.  With  this  system  it  was  found  that  the 
work   could    be  done   better    and   faster  than   with   the  paint 

In  the  summer  of  1909  a  number  of  box  cars  were  set  aside 
to  be  painted,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  passenger  cars  in 
the  shop.  In  doing  this  work  I  made  some  time  tests  of  the 
above  mentioned  method.  The  paint  shop  held  about  18  or  20 
cars,  and  as  many  more  were  placed  in  the  yard  in  another  shop. 
With  eight  men  on  this  work,  fourteen  cars  were  finished  per 
day.  We  gave  them  two  coats  each  and  stenciled  them  according 
to  the  M.  C.  B.  standards.  One  man  would  easily  paint  four 
large  cars  per  day  with  one  coat,  including  the  roofs.  We  did 
not  paint  the  Fox  trucks,  although  we  could  have  included  them, 
but  we  did  stencil  the  journal  sizes  on  them.  Two  crews  of 
two  men  each  would  stencil  seven  cars  per  crew  per  day  and 
clean  their  stencils  when  done.  Even  then,  they  would  have 
time  to  help  on  the  general  painting.  The  work  was  all  per- 
formed on  piece-work  rates  and  was  kept  account  of  by  tying  red 
tags  to  the  journal  box  covers.  On  these  tags  were  written  the 
number  of  the  car,  capacity,  weight,  height,  width,  inside  length, 
etc.,  and  when  the  slencilers  completed  the  day's  work  the  tags 
were  collected  and  turned,  ifito  the  offide  where  the  piece-work 
earnings  were  calculated.  In  every  case  these  tags  were  used  In  . 
making  reports  so  that  all  mistakes  were  eliminated,  the  tags  be-  ' 
ing  kept  for  reference.  This  saved  a  lot  of  book  memorandum 
records  and  worked  like  a  charm. 
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The  system  of  Belgian  state  railways  in  1904  comprised  2,422 
miles;  and  in  1902.  2,593  miles.  The  increase  of  171  miles 
was  brought  about  largely  by  the  purchase  of  98  miles  of  line 
owned  by  the  Western  Flanders  Company,  and  the  14  miles 
of  line  owned  by  the  Tremonde-St.  Nicolas  Company.  The 
steady  increase  in  traffic  necessitated  extensive  enlargements 
of  freight  terminals  and  of  yards.  Train  loads  could  not  be 
increased,  nor  could  heavier  rolling  stock  be. operated  without 
laying  heavier  rails.  D  gitized  by  C_tOOQ  IC 
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LATHE  CHUCK  FOR  METALLIC 
The  details  of  a  chuck  for  holding  metalhc  packing,  when  it 
is  being  bored  to  size  in  a  lathe,  are  shown  in  Fig,  1.  The  body 
A  is  made  of  soft  steel  and  has  a  tapered  shank  which  tits  in  the 
lathe  spindle.  The  part  B  is  bored  out  to  take  the  collets  C, 
which  are  made  to  slip  in  easily.  The  collet  is  held  Eirmly  in 
place  by  the  standard  nut  D,  which  Ats  on  the  threaded  portion 


them  in  a  lathe,  and  also  (or  new  work.  Considerable  time  an 
labor  may  be  saved  by  having  a  number  of  sets  of  these  claop 
in  the  tool  room  suitable  for  the  various  classes  of  main  ro 
brasses  which  are  in  use.  With  these  clamps  it  is  not  necessar 
to  sweat  the  parts  of  the  brass  together. 

ECCENTRIC  BLADE  BENDER, 

The  eccentric  blade  bender  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  different  fron 
any  of  those  which  have  thus  far  been  described  in  the  Railw 
Agt  Gazette.  The  part  A  is  forged  to  the  shape  shown,  an 
is  fitted  with  the  clamps  B  at  each  end.     The  purpose  of  thesi 


Fig.  1— Lathe  Chuck  for  Holding  Metallic  Packing  When  Boring  to  Size. 


of  the  body.  This  nut  must,  of  course,  be  bored  out  large  enough 
to  clear  the  boring  tool  for  the  largest  diameter  of  packing  that 
is  to  be  handled  in  the  chuck.  The  recess  or  counterbore  in  the 
body  B,  which  is  1^4  m.  deep  and  4  in.  in  diameter,  allows  room 
for  ihe  tool  when  it  passes  through  the  packing.  In  addition  to 
holding  the  collet  in  place  the  nut  D  also  has  a  bearing  on  the 
face  of  the  packing,  thus  holding  it  tight  while  it  is  being  bored. 
Any  number  of  collets  may  be  provided  to  suit  the  different 
classes  of  piston  rod  and  valve  stem  packing.  When  the  packing 
is  too  thin  for  the  nut  D  to  have  a  bearing  on  it  the  plate  £ 
is  placed  in  the  nut  before  screwing  it  on  the  body.  This  chuck 
will  be  found  particularly  advantageous  when  the  different  classes 
of  packing  are  made  in  large  quantities  and  the  hole  is  left  small 
in  order  that  it  may  be  bored  to  the  correct  diameter  of  the 
piston  rod  or  valve  stem  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  it 


clamps  i 
making 


s  to  support  the  part  A  when  it  is  hung  on  the  eccentric 
that  it  may  easily  be  adjusCeil  to  the  proper  position  (or 
the  bend  or  off-set.     An  ordinary  horse  shoe  clamp  b 


CHUCKING    BLOCKS    FOR   VERTICAL   BORlti 

The  chucking  blocks  shown  in  Fig.  2 
and  will  be  found  convenient  for  use  on 
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Fig.  4 — Eccentric  Rod  Bender. 

used  for  bending  the  rod.     The  part  A  may  easily  be  moved 
along  the  rod. 

FORMING    TOOL    FOR     METALLIC    PACKING. 

The  forming  tool  for  metallic  packing,  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
5,  is  used  for  finishing  the  packing  after  it  has  been  roughed  off. 


Fig.  2 — Chucking  Block*  for  Vertical  Boring 


Fig.  3 — Clamp*  for  Holding  Rod  Braeeee  Togethei 
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The  cutter  may  be  adjusted  in  or  out  and 
is  securely  held  in  place  by  the  set  screw.  One  cutter  is  required 
for  the  piston  rod  packing  and  one  for  the  valve  stem  packing. 

CHUCK  FOR  VERTICAL  BOBINO  MILL. 

A  simple  and  effective  chock  for  holding  tires  and  other  work 
for  boring  and  turning  on  a  vertical  boring  mill  is  shown  in 
Fig.  6.     The  body  of  the  chuck  is  of  cast  iron  and  has  a  tongue 
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Fig.  e — Chuck  for  Vertical  Boring  Mill. 

which  fits  in  the  slots  on  the  table  of  the  mill.  Only  one  bolt  is 
used  to  fasten  each  chuck  to  the  table.  The  jaw  is  of  hardened 
tool  steel  and  has  grooves  cut  in  the  face  which  grip  the  work. 
The  jaw  is  forced  against  the  work  by  the  J4  'n.  steel  set  screw. 

TIRE    HEATEK. 

A  cheap  and  effective  tire  heater,  where  gas  is  used,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  7.  The  circular  portion  is  made  of  Ji  in  pipe,  with  Ji 
in.  holes,  spaced  2  in.  apart,  on  the  side  toward  the  tire.  There 
should  be  a  sufficient  number  of  these  circular  parts  to  take  care 
«f  the  different  Aiameters  of  tires;  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  open 
the  pipe  out  for  use  with  larger  tires  than  it  was  intended  for, 
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Fig.  7— Tire  Heater. 

as  bending  it  back  and  forth  soon  causes  it  to  break.  The  union 
which  connects  the  air  and  gas  pipes  allows  the  ring  to  be  de- 
tached and  changed.  Gas  is  used  at  a  pressure  of  about  45  lbs. 
per  sq,  in.  and  air  at  about  75  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  In  operation  the 
piping  which  connects  to  the  ring  is  at  right  angles  to  the  position 
shown  on  the  drawing. 


TOOL  STEEL.* 
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Merely  having  a  micrometer  in  the  shop  does  not  mean  dupli- 
cate size  tools ;  and  merely  having  a  pyrometer  in  the  harden- 
ing room  and  a  sderescope  in  the  testing  room  docs  not  mean 
duplication  of  temperature  and  hardness.  Experience  in  the  use 
of  these  instruments,  and  their  constant  calibration  and  use, 
are  the  all  important  factors  in  the  production  of  high  ef- 
ficiency tools.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance 
of  the  constant  checking  up  and  the  daily  use  of  the  above  men- 
tioned instruments.  A  few  years  ago,  in  about  ninety  cases  out 
of  a  hundred,  any  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  service  rendered  by 
the  tools  was  attributed  to  the  steel.  Recent  discoveries  have 
proved  that  we  have  been  working  pretty  much  in  the  dark, 
and  that  95  per  cent,  of  the  failures  resulted  from  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  of  proper  treating  temperatures.  It  is  a 
fact  that  degrees  of  temperature  can  only  be  approximated  by 
the  eye,  and  at  best  the  eye  method  is  guess  work.  This 
statement  is  made  after  years  of  experience  in  dealing  with  men 
who  have  had  from  5  lo  25  years  of  service  at  furnaces  running 
the  full  range  of  heats.  I  have  had  five  men  vary  300  deg.  on 
one  furnace  in  endeavoring  to  take  the  temperature  with  the 
eye. 

When  90  per  cent,  carbon  steel  is  subjected  to  a  uniformly 
increasing  temperature,  say  from  100  deg.  upward,  ferrite  and 
pearlite  remain  practically  unchanged  until  the  temperature 
reaches  the  neighborhood  of  1,360  deg.  Fahr.  With  increasing 
temperature  at  approximately  this  point  they  suddenly  begin  to 
decompose.  When  this  change  or  decomposition  begins  to  take 
place,  the  piece  does  not  rise  in  temperature  with  the  furnace, 
but  lags  behind  for  an  interval,  then  accelerates  slightly  until 
approxipiately  1,460  deg.  Fahr.  is  reached,  or  until  the  decompo- 
sition is  completed,  when  it  assumes  the  normal  temperature  of 
the  furnace. 

As  heat  is  required  to  decompose  the  original  minerals  in  the 
soft  or  annealed  steel,  the  material  absorbs  a  sufficient  amount 
of  heat  to  complete  this  change.  This  change  is  called  the 
critical  point  In  this  operation  we  have  lost  all  traces  of  the 
original  mineral  condition,  that  is,  ferrite  and  pearlite  have  both 
been  decomposed  and  we  have  evolved  what  is  known  as  mar- 
tensite.  By  quenching  at  this  point,  the  martensetic  condition  is 
preserved  and  the  metal  will  be  found  hard  and  brittle.  This 
martensite  in  a  carbon  steel  is  very  sensitive  to  heat  and  de- 
composes very  rapidly  when  heated,  and  if  healed  high  enough 
is  entirely  decomposed,  and  the  original  ferrite  and  pearlite  con- 
dition restored.  !t  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  to  anneal  a  piece 
of  steel  we  should  heat  only  high  enough  to  decompose  the  mar-  ' 
tensite.  If  the  material  be  annealed  at  a  temperature  where 
martensite  is  formed,  it  will  be  found  to  machine  hard,  as  it 
will  contain  a  portion  of  the  hardening  element.  By  a  judicious 
application  of  heat  we  can  obtain  any  combination  of  the  three 
minerals.  These  changes  take  place  at  definite  temperatures 
consistent  with  the  material  and  the  temperatures  are  deter- 
mined by  critical- point  instruments. 

Tools  when  properly  handled  should  first  be  heated  carefully 
and  uniformly  to  the  proper  temperature  and  quenched.  Having 
the  complete  structure  developed,  the  effect  of  further  heating 
only  tends  to  produce  overheating,  and  decarbonizalion ;  there- 
fore, realizing  that  further  heat  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
if  carried  any  considerable  length,  very  harmful,  we  fix  the  point 
of  temperature  at  which  to  treat  and  work  as  closely  to  it  as 
practicable.  (Then  follows  a  description  of  the  use  and  th^ 
calibration  of  pyrometers.) 

Hardness. — As  a  general  rule,  the  higher  the  temperature  of 
the  cooling  medium,  the  lower  the  degrees  of  hardness.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  bath 
as   nearly   uniform   as   possible    for   a   given   piece;    although    it 
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will  be  found  expedient  to  vary  the  temperature  of  the  cooling 
medium  for  some  forms  of  cutters,  dies,  etc  Cooling  baths  are 
of  various  types.  Brine,  water,  oils  of  different  character,  lead, 
air,  etc.  As  water  extracts  heat  more  rapidly  than  oil,  a  piece 
of  tool  steel,  quenched  in  water  will  be  harder  than  one  quenched 
in  oil;  tool  steel  quenched  in  air  will  have  a  certain  amount  of 
hardness,  but  will  be  much  softer  than  if  cooled  in  oil. 

There  are  several  instruments  that  may  be  used  successfully 
in  determining  hardness.  The  sclerescope  method  is  based  on 
the  free  fall  in  air  of  a  ball  of  known  weight,  a  known  dis- 
tance. There  is  a  diamond  point  inserted  in  the  ball,  which  point 
strikes  the  object  or  specimen  being  tested  i  the  rebound,  as  indi- 
cated by  a  scale  on  the  instrument,  is  the  measure  of  the  hard- 
ness. Our  experience  has  been  that  this  instrument  has  its 
greatest  application  to  values  of  7S  and  over,  and  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  analyzing  the  results  obtained  by  it,  for  different 
materials  seem  to  give  results  characteristic  of  that  material, 
and  have  no  definite  relation  to  hardness  as  shown  by  other 
materials. 

The  Brinell  method  is  based  upon  sinking  a  ball  into  the  object 
or  specimen  to  be  tested.  A  load  of  3/100  kilograms  is  applied 
to  a  10  mm.  hardened  ball,  and  the  volume  of  the  impression 
as  indicated  by  measuring  the  diameter  is  the  measure  of  hard- 
ness. This  instrument  cannot  often  be  used  on  finished  surfaces, 
as  it  leaves  a  permanent  deformation.  Its  greatest  application 
is  found  in  values  of  475  or  under.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  give  a  factor  for  changing  Brinell  hardness  values  into 
sclerescope  values,  but  our  experience  has  been  that  different 
factors  must  be  used  for  each  grade  of  material,  and  even  dif- 
ferent factors  when  the  same  grade  is  hardened  in  oil  and  water. 

If  we  were  to  harden  a  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  carbon 
content  from  the  proper  temperature,  cooling  them  properly  in 
water  or  brine,  upon  measuring  their  hardness  there  would  be 
little  variation  found.  If  some  of  these  were  drawn  at  300  deg., 
some  325  deg.,  some  350  deg.,  and  so  on  up  to  600  deg.  Fahr., 
the  hardness  would  be  found  to  decrease  proportionately  to  the 
amount  of  heat  applied.  If  these  pieces  were  tools  sent  out 
for  test,  and  some  held  up  and  some  did  not,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  determine  how  much  leeway  we  had  so  far  u 
physical  condition  was  concerned.  The  question  to  be  determined 
is  how  much  toughness  is  required  to  hold  the  tool  together? 

After  hardening  at  the  definite  temperature  the  amount  of 
hardness  required  for  the  tool  can  be  determined  by  drawing  in 
oil,  lead  or  saltpeter  to  a  definite  temperature  and  then  measur- 
ing the  hardness  after  cooling.  An  accurate  record  of  the  tem- 
perature and  hardness,  together  with  the  performance  of  the 
tool,  should  be  kept  and  note  made  as  to  how  the  tool  failed 
and  why.  A  careful  analysis  of  these  records  will  enable  us  to 
use  such  temperature  in  drawing  and  subsequent  hardness  values, 
as  will  largely  eliminate  failures  and  increase  tool  efficiency 
wonderfully. 

Ten  punches  were  treated  in  an  open  tire  and  drawn  to  a 
color.  From  their  appearance  all  indicated  reasonably  uniform 
drawing.  The  hardness  of  these  punches  varied  from  55  to  85 
sclerescope  test.  The  service  test  proved  that  for  this  class  of 
work  those  having  a  hardness  of  over  80  were  brittle  and  would 
not  stand ;  three  being  over  80  broke  after  punching  a  few  holes. 
Five  having  an  average  hardness  of  77  were  in  good  condition 
after  500  holes.  Two  having  a  hardness  from  55  to  64  upset 
or  bent  after  a  very  few  holes.  In  this  case  the  diameter  of  the 
punch  was  13/16  in.,  and  the  plates  iH  in.  thick.  Five  punches 
were  hardened  and  drawn  to  a  definite  temperature.  All  of 
these  showed  a  hardness  of  77/80  and  all  punched  500  holes 
and  were  in  perfect  condition. 

A  die  block  making  an  unusually  hard  forging  was  hardened 
and  drawn  to  show  a  sclerescope  hardness  of  75 ;  it  made  66 
forgings  when  it  failed  by  cracking.  Another  block  of  the  same 
grade  of  material  was  hardened  and  drawn  to  show  a  value  of 
70;  after  it  made  600  forgings,  it  failed  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  first  block.    A  third  block  of  the  same  material  was  heated 


and  drawn  to  a  hardness  value  of  65,  and  was  in  fine  coodiuai 
after  making  13,000  forgings. 

From  what  has  been  set  forth,  it  is  evident  that  to  get  tbc 
best  results  from  tool  steels  a  certain  amount  of  apparatus  u 
necessary,  and  in  the  case  of  railway  work  it  would  seem  to 
point  to  a  central  plant  for  the  manufacture  and  hardening  ci 
tools.  This  would  necessarily  cause  sonie  inconvenience,  but  ii 
would  seem  that  this  inconvenience  would  be  more  than  oSsa 
by  the  results  obtained,  for  it  must  be  admitted  that  ecoDoni 
consists  in  getting  out  of  the  steel  all  there  is  i 
DISCUSSION. 

There  was  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  throughout  the  dis- 
cussion that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  closest  n 
tention  should  be  paid  to  the  scientific  treatment  of  steel  in  tiit 
hardening  and  tempering,  and  it  was  claimed  that  Amerior 
mills  are  leading  the  world  in  the  use  of  scientific  methods  h 
the  manufacture  of  their  product. 

In  working  along  these  lines  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
be  able  to  express  our  results  in  numbers,  in  units  of  measmr- 
ment  that  are  capable  of  being  accurately  interpreted  and  wtiidi 
will  form  the  basis  for  a  reproduction.  The  indefinite  use  oi 
determining  temperatures  and  expressing  them  as  light  or  dull 
cherry  red  or  straw  color  must  be  discarded.  We  bear  modi 
of  the  "body"  of  steel,  but  the  term  is  usually  meaningless,  ex- 
cept as  indicative  of  the  excellence  of  the  steel  that  one  ii 
solicited  to  buy.  In  reality  the  expression  may  be  summed  d; 
to  mean  the  total  of  care  that  has  been  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  materials  and  the  work  that  has  been  put  upon  tbas 
in  the  making  of  the  steel. 

It  was  especially  urged  by  speakers,  as  well  as  by  the  aotbor 
of  the  paper,  that  the  pyrometer  should  be  used  for  the  deto- 
mination  of  the  temperatures  of  heat  treatment;  not  with  tbc 
expectation  that  any  one  would  use  the  method,  hut  with  &t 
hope  that  some  one  may.  It  is  believed  that '  it  can  be  nsal 
economically  in  the  ordinary  shop  for  tool  dressing,  just  as  it 
is  used  elsewhere  in  the  manufacture  of  articles,  large  and  small 
which  are  so  handled  economically  upon  a  commercial  scale 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  services  of  an  expert  tool  dresm 
should  be  dispensed  with,  for  just  the  contrary  is  the  case,  be- 
cause of  the  many  elements  that  are  influential  factors  in  tbt 
preparation  of  a  tool  for  service,  which  include  the  chemiul 
analysis,  the  method  of  cooling  and  the  temper  desired. 

Further,  in  this  heat  treatment  all  tools  should  be  quenched 
in  oil,  as  better  results  may  be  obtained  with  oil  than  with 
water.  It  is  impossible  to  give  the  temperatures  at  which  the 
work  should  be  done,  but  this  can  readily  be  obtained  by  u- 
periment  It  is  a  matter  that  will  vary  with  the  methods  oi 
cooling.  For  example,  the  temperature  of  the  steel  should  be 
quite  different  if  the  metal  is  to  be  plunged  into  a  powerfo] 
stream  of  water,  so  strong  as  to  force  itself  into  direct  cdh- 
tact  with  the  steel  and  so  prevent  the  spheroidal  condition,  ttus 
if  it  were  to  be  plunged  into  a  quiet  bath  where  the  spheroids] 
condition  may  exist  and  the  cooling  thus  take  place  toote 
slowly,  while  the  temperature  of  the  bath  may  cause  a  MiU 
further  modification  of  the  proper  temperature  of  the  metaL 

To  controvert  these  claims  for  the  scientific  pyrometric  treat- 
ment of  tool  steels,  an  instance  was  cited  of  a  test  of  Steel  thit 
had  been  made,  in  which  the  metal  was  treated  by  the  blacksnith, 
and  it  was  thought  that  good  results  had  been  obtained.  The 
maker  examined  the  tool  and  declared  it  spoiled  and  proceeded 
to  harden  and  temper  it  himself,  and  failed  to  get  anything  lilce 
as  good  results ;  while  it  not  infrequently  happened  that  the 
blacksmith  would  dress  a  tool  that  would  turn  45  driving  wheel 
tires  with  one  grinding  which  was  considered  pretty  good. 

It  was  also  stated,  in  connection  with  the  matter,  that  a  pyro- 
meter was  not  needed  to  determine  the  quenching  temperature, 
because  it  had  been  found  that  at  2,250  deg.  Fahr.,  a  sort  of 
feather  edge  jumped  up  on  the  angles  of  the  tool.  This  is 
plainly  visible  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  a  furnace,  but  probably 
could  not  be  seen  in  the  open  fire  o 
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The  cutting  qualities  or  durability  of  tools  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  shown  how  there  was  a  certain  temperature  for 
each  and  every  grade  of  steel  and  degree  of  temper  at  which 
the  tool  would  show  the  greatest  durability  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  rate  of  dulling  of  the  edge.  Attention  was  called  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  where  a  tool  dulls  rapidly  on  light  work, 
its  durability  can  frequently  be  increased  by  increasing  the  speed. 
Further,  that  on  finishing  cuts,  where  a  carbon  steel  will  outlast 
a  high  speed  steel,  the  latter  will  become  the  more  durable  if 
the  speed  is  increased  so  that  the  tool  will  be  heated  to  its 
crucial  temperature  at  which  the  durability  is  greatest  These 
statements  are  checked  by  the  well-known  rapid  dulling  of  cold 
tools  and  that  this  durability  can  be  increased  by  warming  them 
in  the  fire  before  putting  them  to  work.  And  finally,  this  is 
emphasized  by  the  fact  that  because  one  grade  of  steel  has 
proved  to  be  very  efikient  in  the  cutting  of  steel  or  iron,  it  may 
not  be  at  all  suited  to  the  cutting  of  brass,  and  this  regardless 
of  the  shape  of  the  toot  which,  of  course,  cannot  be  taken  into 
account 

Attention  was  called  to  the  use  of  titanium  as  a  purgative  tor 
steel,  and  it  was  stated  by  one  speaker  that  he  had  a  list  of  a 
dozen  firms  of  steel  makers,  makers  of  tool  steels,  who  were 
regularly  using  titanium,  but  that  they  were  very  secretive  as  to 
what  they  did  with  it  It  was  suspected  that  some  of  it  at  least 
was  used  in  connection  with  the  making  of  tool  steels,  but 
there  is  no  definite  knowledge  abroad  as  to  this.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting if  they  would  own  up  to  what  they  were  doing,  but  it 
was  not  at  all  probable  that  they  would. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  high  speed  steel  is  being  used  in 
this  country,  it  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  was  asserted  that,  in 
one  locomotive  shop,  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the  tool  steel  used 
was  of  the  high  speed  variety,  and  that  the  use  of  carbon  steel 
is  rapidly  disappearing,  except  for  brass  finishing.  If  an  attempt 
were  made  to  get  a  workman  to  use  carbon  steel,  who  had 
become  accustomed  to  the  high  speed,  there  would  at  once  be 
great  opposition  to  the  change.  The  major  portion  of  this  steel 
is  imported,  though  the  quality  of  the  American  goods  is  fully 
equal  to  or  superior  to  any  made  abroad. 

It  was  urged  that  Americans  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
imitate  the  Germans  more  closely,  who  are  patriotic  in  their 
patronage  of  home  industries.  This  was,  too,  of  interest  to  the 
railways  in  the  matter  of  freights,  for  though  the  actual  tonnage 
of  tool  steel  might  be  small,  it  was  found  that  for  every  ton  of 
such  material  shipped  about  6  tons  of  supplies  were  needed. 

As  to  uniformity  of  product,  there  should  be  no  trouble  in 
securing  that;  and,  indeed,  where  an  electric  furnace  is  used  it 
should  be  impossible  to  make  a  bar  that  was  not  uniform  from 
end  to  end. 

We  were  urged  to  imitate  the  Germans  in  their  methods,  and 
though  they  might  have  disregarded  advanced  methods  20  years 
ago,  that  was  far  from  being  the  case  at  present.  One  speaker 
considered  them  far  in  advance  of  us,  and  thought  that  the 
Krupp  works  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  success  to  its  great 
physical  laboratory,  where  500  assistants  are  employed,  most  of 
whom  possess  a  doctor's  degree.  Here  20,000  chrominm  deter- 
minations are  made  every  year  and  480  carbon  tests  every 
morning.  They  make  fatigue  tests  of  all  metal  and  are  not 
content  with  merely  dropping  a  weight  on  an  axle,  but  make  a 
large  number  of  repeated  stresses  until  the  material  fails.  The 
■ame  holds  true  regarding  microscopic  analyses.  So  when  asked 
what  percentage  of  their  guns  burst  or  rails  broke,  the  superin- 
tendent said:  "We  never  have  a  gun  burst  or  a  rail  break."  It 
is  this  tremendous  reality  of  things  in  the  German  mind  that 
is  responsible  for  the  advances  made  by  that  country  in  recent 
years. 

In  closing  Mr.  Sullivan  stated  that  to  get  comparative  results 
with  the  scleroscope  tests  for  hardness,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
similar  specimens,  and  that  it  was  his  custom  to  use  them  about 
)j  in.  square.  But  even  then,  tests  between  different  grades  of 
•teel  were  not  strictly  comparable. 


ENGINE  HOUSE   KINKS. 

BY    THOMAS    NAVLOR, 

Engin*   Home   Poremu,   Chicago.   St,    Paul,   Minncapolit  I:   Omtbi, 

St.  James.  Minn. 

The  spring  puller  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  proved  very  useful 
for  removing  trailer  truck  springs.  It  consists  of  a  right  and 
left  hand  threaded  screw,  one  end  of  which  fits  in  an  arm  fas- 
tened to  the  rails,  as  shown,  and  the  other  in  an  adjustable 


Fig.   1 — Spring    Puller. 

yoke  that  is  placed  around  the  end  of  the  trailer  spring.  The 
spring  is  pulled  down  by  turning  the  screw.  The  arm  that  is 
held  between  the  rails  is  easily  adjusted  by  loosening  the  stud 
bolts  which  hold  the  two  parts  together.  The  slotted  holes  in 
one  of  the  members  allow  sufficient  play. 


TRUCK  FOR  KEUOVING  TENDER  WHEELS. 

The  truck  shown  in  Fig.  2  is  used  for  removing  tender  and 
engine  truck  wheels.  With  it  the  wheels  may  easily  be  moved 
in  and  out  from  under  an  engine  or  tender.  The  crotch  of 
the  truck  is  of  wood  and  (its  under  the  journal.     One  end  of 


Fig.  2 — Truck   for   Removing   Tender  Wheels. 

the  axle  is  lifted  by  pressing  down  on  the  handle  of  the  truck 
and  the  wheels  are  removed  by  sliding  one  wheel  on  the 
plate  that  extends  across  the  pit.  One  man  is  able  with  (his 
device  to  slide  a  pair  of  wheels  under  a  tender  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  liability  of  accidents  is  reduced. 

CLAMF  FOR  CXACKED  STBAU  CHEST. 

The  clamp  shown  in  Fig.  3  may  be  made  to  lit  almost  any 
steam  chest  of  the  slide  valve  type.  A  bar  to  extend  across 
the  front  of  the  chest  is  made  of  2f^  in.  x  1  in.  iron,  being  en- 


Fig.  $— Clainp  for  Slide  Valve  8teiln)liti)|^ I C 
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larged  and  cut  out  at  the  center,  if  neceasary  to  clear  any  pro- 
jection. The  bar  for  the  back  end  of  the  chest  is  made  of  1  in. 
square  iron  in  the  shape  shown,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  sprung 
over  the  valve  rod  and  to  clear  the  valve  stem  gland,  etc.  Two 
J/^-in.  plales.  as  shown,  are  fitted  over  each  end  of  this  bar. 
These  are  connected  to  the  bar  extending  across  the  front  of  the 
chest  by  two  large  bolts.  The  device  is  easy  to  make,  and  has 
been  used  very  effectually.  If  the  crack  should  be  on  the 
end  of  the  chest  the  same  clamps  may  be  used  by  bending  one 
of  the  bolts  to  pass  under  the  valve  stem. 


DONTS  FOR  ENGINE  HOUSE  FOREMEN. 

BY  ANDREW  C.  LOUDON. 

Don't  get  excited.  If  the  yardmaster  becomes  so,  it  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  follow  suiL  Keep  cool  and  remember  that  he  has 
his  troubles.  It  doesn't  matter  to  him  personally  if  you  don't 
turn  the  power  out  quickly.  It  is  the  superintendent  and  train- 
master that  are  after  him,  as  well  as  after  you.  Getting  ex- 
cited won't  get  you  over  difficulties.  The  engine  house  foreman 
is  a  man  who  requires  a  cool  head  at  all  times. 

Don't  let  the  power  stand  outside  after  arrival.  The  quicker 
the  engines  enter  the  engine  house,  the  quicker  they  will  be 
ready  to  leave  it.  Organize  your  outside  staff  so  that  incoming 
engines  will  be  handled  expeditiously  at  the  coaling  plant  and 
over  the  ash  pit  into  the  house. 

Don't  run  around  trying  to  oversee  every  detail  of  the  engine 
repairs.  Let  your  gang  foremen  look  after  the  detail  work, 
make  them  responsible  for  it,  and  if  you  haven't  enough  gang 
foremen  get  after  the  master  mechanic  till  you  get  them.  If 
you  appoint  the  right  men  they  will  save  their  wages  in  a  short 

Don't  let  an  engine  pass  through  your  shop  without  having  a 
complete  record  of  arrival  and  departure  times,  etc.,  and  of  the 
work  done.  See  that  your  shopmen  keep  in  touch  with  the 
office  staff  and  give  the  latter  whatever  information  is  called 
for.  Such  records  may  be  valuable  in  getting  the  company, 
your  superior  officers  and  yourself  out  of  a  hole. 

Dont'  try  to  put  on  airs  with  your  men.  You  will  gain  no 
respect   by   it — rather  the   reverse. 

Don't  treat  your  men  like  a  lot  of  animals.  Remember  they 
are  human  and  have  feelings.  It  is  just  as  easy  to  give  orders 
in  a  kind  as  in  a  rough  manner,  and  they  will  be  more  quickly 
and  willingly  obeyed. 

Don't  be  ashamed  to  admit  you  have  made  a  mistake.  To  err 
is  human.  Let  the  memory  of  your  mistake  keep  you  out  of 
the  same  and  similar  mistakes  in  the  future. 

Don't  ridicule  your  men  when  they  come  to  you  with  new 
ideas.  You  are  not  infallible  and  your  methods  can  probably 
be  improved  upon.  If  a  man  has  a  good  idea  give  him  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  its  value.     It  may  be  a  money  saver. 

Don't  let  the  organization  slip  out  of  your  hands.  Keep  your 
men  friendly,  but  remember  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  the 
dignity  of  yoiir   position   should   prevent   their  going. 

Don't  let  one  part  of  your  staff  work  against  another.  They 
arc  all  working  for  the  same  company  and  should  work  to  the 
same  end.  Team  work  is  necessary.  If  there  is  lack  of  it,  and 
shifting  the  principal  offenders  about  will  not  overcome  it,  get 
rid  of  them.     Otherwise  they  will   undermine  your  organization. 

Don't  hesitate  about  i.dministering  discipline  impartially.  If 
members  of  your  staff  do  not  live  up  to  the  standards  which 
you  set,  tell  them  about  it  plainly.     On  the  other  hand, 

Don't  nag.  If  you  do  you  will  soon  have  a  discontented, 
sulky  lot  of  men. 

Don't  let  the  engineman  running  out  of  your  terminal  carry  a 
S-gal.  can  of  valve  oil,  three  or  four  monkey  wrenches,  about 
75  lbs.  of  waste  and  two  or  three  extra  hand  lanterns  in  their 
tank  boxes.  Look  the  engines  over  occasionally.  On  the  other 
hard. 

Don't  be  stingy.     If  an  engineman  has  managed  to   save  a 


little  valve  oil  from  his  allowance,  let  him  keep  it.  A  littk 
valve  oil  on  a  hot  box  will  frequently  get  an  engine  in  and 
prevent  an  engine  failure  and  its  accompanying   delays. 

Don't  let  anybody  but  your  storeman  into  your  storeroom. 
Insist  on  his  allowing  no  one  inside  the  counter. 

Don't  let  your  storeman  give  out  extra  oil  to  engiue.xen 
without  your  written  order.  If  you  do  you  will  find  your  oJ 
consumption  increasing  rapidly.  Every  engineman  at  the  ter- 
minal will  have  bad  valve  seats  and  hot  journals  on  his  en- 
gine and  will  want  extra  oil. 

Don't  say  hard  words  about  the  master  mechanic  because  he 
asks  you  for  information  in  a  hurry  when  you  are  busy.  Re- 
member he  has  been  through  the  mill  and  that  be  is  just  as 
busy  as  you  are.  He  probably  wants  the  information  to  ao- 
swer  questions  of  the  superintendent  motive  power  and  has  i* 
depend  on  you  for  it. 

Don't  have  everybody  in  a  scramble  cleaning  up  the  place 
when  you  get  word  of  a  coming  inspection.  Give  your  ma 
to  understand  that  the  place  is  to  be  kept  neat  at  all  times,  tbit 
tools  must  be  put  away  when  not  in  use,  and  material  must  be 
picked  up.  Keep  your  shop  neat  all  the  time  and  you  need  noi 
fear  any  inspection. 

Don't  allow  anyone  but  the  men  you  assign  to  the  work  to 
move  engines  around  the  shop  tracks.  It  will  end  in  damage  to 
an  engine  or   in   someone  getting  hurt. 

Don't  allow  enginemen  to  come  around  at  the  last  minute  to 
prepare  their  engines  for  a  trip.  Insist  impartially  on  their  get- 
ling  around  in  plenty  of  time  to  be  ready  to  leave  on  time. 

Don't  show  partiality  toward  any  particular  shopman  «t 
men.    It  will  breed  trouble.    The  same  applies  to  enginemen. 

Don't  let  your  superior  officers,  or  anyone  else,  come  into 
your  shop  and  order  your  men  about.  You  arc  in  charge  of 
the  shop  and  responsible  for  the  work.    Stand  on  your  rights. 

Don't  allow  anybody  to  smoke  in  the  shop.  It  looks  bad  aii4 
makes  for  poor  discipline. 

Don't  shift  the  crews  of  engines  coming  into  your  terminal, 
whose  home  terminal  is  elsewhere,  unless  you  cannot  avoid  it 
and  then  wire  the  other  man  what  you  have  done,  so  he  will 
know  where  he  stands.  You  wouldn't  like  the  other  fellow 
mixing  up  your  crews. 

Don't  memorize  the  enginemen's  schedule  and  try  to  settle 
every  question  that  arises  by  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  So  far 
from  being  "hard  and  fast"  there  is  nothing  so  easy  of  different 
interpretations  as  the  average  enginemen's  schedule.  When 
in  doubt  as  to  the  right  course  to  follow  get  halt  a  dozen 
enginemen  together  and  discuss  the  point.  If  it  doesn't  lead  to 
a  decision  then  and  there,  it  will  at  least  thrash  out  the  doubt- 
ful parts  and  start  you  on  the  road  to  a  decision. 
■  Don't  take  chances.  Until  the  work  is  properly  done  on  jn 
engine  don't  supply  the  engine  for  a  train.  Almost  anything  is 
better  than  an   engine   failure. 

Don't  cut  down  your  staff  too  quickly.     The   lull   in   businesi 
may   only  be   temporary.     Wait   for   instructions    from   a   high^      . 
office  unless  you  are  very  decidedly  overmanned. 

Don't  increase  your  staff  unless  you  are  sure  an  increase  in 
business  is  likely  to  last  and  your  appropriation  is  increased 
An  engine  house  staff  should  have  considerable  elasticity. 

Don't  put  up  with  engines  leaving  the  shop  late  and  trying 
to  excuse  it  There  is  generally  a  reason  for  a  continuation  of 
shop  delays— very  often  the   slackness  of  some   particular  man. 

Don't  get  in  a  rut.  If  you  cannot  get  away  to  attend  the  con- 
ventions or  to  visit  other  shops,  at  least  read  what  the  other 
fellow  is  doing.  Possibly  he  is  handling  a  larger  shop  than 
yours  and  under  greater  difficulties.  You  can  leam  something 
from  him. 

Don't  forget  that  the  shop  and  the  engines  belong  to  the  com- 
pany and  that  you  are  there  to  do  everything  possible  to  move 
the  company's  business  promptly.  While  you  are  arguing  about 
"your"  men  and  "your"  engines,  don't  forget  that  the  company 
expects  service  from  "their"  engines.  . 
1 1  zed  by  V 
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SHOP  SAFETY  APPLIANCES  AND  SAFETY  EDUCATtON.' 


BV   GEORGE 
Assistant  to  the  Qiims  Attornfr.  N«*  York  Cfntral  &  Hudson  River. 

Safety  work  has  been  taken  up  within  recent  months'bj  a  few 
large  railway  systems,  not  in  an  incidental  way,  but  systematic- 
ally, in  charge  of  a  regular  bureau  or  department,  or  some  offi- 
cial. It  will  not  be  long  before  every  road  of  consequence  will 
maintain  a  well-organized  and  equipped  bureau  or  department 
solely  for  the  prevention  of  accidents.     Every  preventable   rail- 


way  accident  is  due  to  one  of  three,  o 

r  to  a  combination  of 

three,  general  causes. 

First.— Defective    or    improper    conditii 

)n    of    way.    structures, 

equipment,  tools  or  appliances. 

Second.— Improper  methods  of  work,  oi 

r  operation. 

TAirrf.-Failure  of  one  or  more  men  1 

:o  use  proper  care  and 

diligence. 

In   other   words,    every   preventable   ac 

cidcnt   is    due   to   some 

insufficiency  or  failure  of  material,  method  or  man.     Every  plan 

or  other  cheap  material.  There  is  hardly  any  limit  to  the 
extent  of  the  apj)lication  of  these  devices.  Of  course,  in  the 
purchase  of  new  machinery  it  should  he  stipulated  and  insisted 
that  all  parts  be  guarded  by  the  manufacturer  to  the  fullest 
extent  necessary.  The  proper  time  and  the  best  time  to  apply 
safeguards  to  any  machine  is  when  it  is  made.  But  until  re- 
cently manufacturers  gave  almost  no  attention  to  safeguards 
and  they  are  not  now  giving  the  matter  the  attention  which 
should  be  required  of  them  by  the  purchasers  of  Iheir  machines. 
As  a  result  there  are  thousands  of  machines  in  use,  and  more- 
(though  not  as  many  as  formerly)  are  being  installed,  without 
necessary  safeguards.  These  machines  should  be  protected  by 
"'home  made"  giiards.  some  of  which  are  here  illustrated. 

A  screen  of  fine  wire  mesh  may  be  used  to  prevent  injury 
by  Hying  chips,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  use  of  this  screen 
may  be  varied  and  extended  by  attaching  it  to  a  self-supporting 
frame  which  may  be  moved  to  any  place  in  the  shop  where  chip- 
ping is  being  done. 

.A    bulldozer    effectively    guarded    by    iron    pipe    railing    and 


Fig.  1 — Note  the  Fins  M«*h  Wire  Screen  to  Prevent  Injury  from  Flying  Chips. 


for  the  prevention  of  accidents,  however  enthusiastically  pro- 
posed, should  recognize  two  facts:  First,  that  many  accidents 
can  never  be  prevented.  Second,  that  the  devices  or  remedies 
prpposed  for  those  which  can  be  prevented  must  be  reasonable 
in  expense  and  practical  in  application. 

Fortunately,  the  remedies  for  accident  prevention,  so  far  at 
least  as  safety  devices  go,  are  numerous,  easily  applied  and  gen- 
erally of  little  expense.  Almost  all  machines,  tools  and  appli- 
ances can  be  rendered  reasonably  safe  for  proper  operation  by 
the  installation  of  safety  guards  and  appliances,  which,  for  the 
most  part,  can  be   constructed  in  the  ordinary  shop  from  scrap 
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boiler  plate  guards  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Machines  of  this  na- 
ture present  more  than  ordinary  .hazard,  and  the  railing  alone  is 
not  sufficient.  All  movable  parts  should,  if  possible,  be  com- 
pletely enclosed. 

A  turntable  provided  with  iron  pipe  railing^a  secure  wooden 
railing  would  answer  the  purpose— is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Pro- 
tection of  this  nature  is  especially  advisable  where  suow  and 
ice  accumulate.  The  only  criticism  of  this  particular  construc- 
tion is  that  there  should  be  no  braces  on  the  inside  of  the  rail- 
ing because  of  the  liability  of  stumbling  over  them.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  provide  sufficient  li^ht  for  a  turntable  owing  to  smoke 
or  steam,  or  the  shadow  of  the  engine.  Note  the  high  and 
favorable  location  of  the  arc  light   for  this  (able. 


A  limber  planer  protected  by  box  guards  mads  of  ioiler  plate 


Fig.  4.     These  g 
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they  extended  completely  over  the  wheels  projecting  beneath 
them,  leaving  no  unnecessary  exposure  of  movable  parts.  An 
example  of  complete  and  effective  safeguarding  of  a  driving 
wheel  lathe  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  A  strong  box  encloses  all  ex- 
posed gears  and  wheels. 

The  following  are  cheap,  but  effeciive,  safety  devices ;  A 
shield  of  ordinary  f!at  glass  about  4  in.  x  5  in.  in  size  attached 
to  the  front  of  the  guard  on  dry  grinding  wheels,  about  6  in. 
above  the  rest,  prevents  dust  and  sparks  from  flying  into  the 
operator's  eyes,  which  is  a  frequent  source  of  annoyance  and 
injury.  A  "toe  guard"  around  the  edge  of  overhead  plat- 
forms, stairways  and  walkways  prevents  tools  or  material  from 
falling  or  being  pushed  off  and  striking  some  one  working  or 
passing  beneath.  It  can  be  made  by  attaching  a  thin  strip  of 
board  or  metal  around  the  edge  of  the  structure  so  that  it  ex- 
tends about  3  ia  above  the  walk.     Wood  platforms  (with  the 


actual  conditions  which  those  exposed  had  not  thought  of  as 
at  all  hazardous  until  safeguards  were  applied. 

A  heavy,  sagging  and  fast  moving  lealher  belt  over  a  work 
bench,  just  high  enough  to  clear  the  heads  of  the  men  at  the 
bench  is  shown  in  Fig.  6.  These  men  are  liable  to  be  caught 
by  the  sag  of  the  belt,  or  struck  by  it,  if  it  should  break.  Pro- 
tection was  afforded  by  placing  immediately  beneath  the  belt  a 
wide  plank,  supported  by  brackets  from  the  side  wall. 

A  large  set  screw  on  a  revolving  spindle,  in  such  a  position 
that  the  operator  had  to  reach  around  the  spindle,  thus  bring- 
ing his  sleeve  in  contact  with  the  screw,  in  order  to  reach  the 
hand  clutch,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  Several  men  operated  this  ma- 
chine each  day  to  not  one  of  whom  had  it  occurred  that  the 
head  of  the  screw  was  likely  to  catch  the  clothing  and  cause 
a  broken  arm  or  other  serious  inj  ury.  A  set  screw  which 
caught  the  clothing  of  the  operator  breaking  his  arm  is  shown  in 


Fig.  ' 


—Timber  Planer  Protected   by   Boiler  Plate  Guard*  and  Railing. 


heads  of  all  nails  or  screws  sunk  into  the  surface)  placed  on 
the  floor  in  front  of  switch  or  panel  boards,  and  of  such  size 
that  one  must  stand  upon  them  to  reach  the  lever  controlling  the 
current,  ordinarily  afford  safe  protection  from  electric  shock. 

CONSiaUCTION    AND   APPLICATION    OF    SAFETY   GUAMIS. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
construction  and  application  of  safety  guards  is  a  matter  of 
such  simplicity  as  to  require  little  thought  and  skill.  Quite  the 
contrary.  In  the  first  place,  intelligent  workmen — even  fore- 
men in  charge — generally  need  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
the  presence  of  danger  and  the  necessity  for  guards,  on  the 
machines  with  which  they  work,  by  some  man  who  makes  a 
special  study  of  safety.  They  are  often  entirdy  unconscious  of 
dangers  which  confront  them  every  minute  of  the  day  until 
some  one  points  them  out     The   following  illustrations  show 


Fig.  8.  The  foreman  in  charge  Of  the  shop  containing  this 
machine  and  the  men  working  under  him  were  all  of  superior 
intelligence,  but  until  this  injury  was  received,  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  any  of  them  that  this  and  similar  set  screws  should 
be  guarded.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers  is  presented  by  these 
revolving  set  screws,  bolt  heads  or  nuts.  They  can  easily  be 
rendered  safe,  as  shown  by  the  illustration.  Figs,  9  and  10. 

A  box  guard  provided  for  the  gears  at  the  end  of  a  lathe 
is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  It  is  necessary  to  change  these  gears, 
and  in  this  case  the  guard  was  constructed  to  rest  on  the  floor 
and  extend  around  the  gears  which  could  be  reached  by  simply 
setting  the  guard  aside.  The  only  criticism  of  this  construction 
is  that  the  operator  is  liable  not  to  replace  the  guard.  Where 
possible,  it  is  better  to  attach  the  guard  to  the  machine  by 
hinges,  so  that  it  will  swing  shut  of  its  own  accord.         , 

Guards  for  gear  wheels  should  ^](tuid^ti{^)^^adf^ex- 
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to  read  (which  some  workmen  cannot  do),  and  to  reach  all 
employees  in  the  average  large  shop  must  be  in  many  languages. 
What  is  needed  is  some  simple  distinctive  and  suggestive  symbol, 
adaptable  for  use  at  all  places  and  under  all  conditions,  which, 
at  a  glance,  will  convey  to  all  men  a  sense  of  danger  of  per- 
sonal injury.  Unfortunately,  there  seems  to  be  no  such  symbol 
which  has  not  already  been  so  appropriated  for  other  purposes 
as  to  have  its  meaning  almost  entirely  restricted  to  its  present 
application.  The  skull  and  cross  bones,  besides  being  difficult 
to  execute,  is  too  grewsome.     The  red  cross  is  not  available. 


Fig.  7 — Note  Projecting  H«ad  of  a  Set  Screw  on  the  Spindle- 


Fig.  9 — A  Good  Method  of  Safeguarding  Set  Screw  Heade  on 
Revolving   Parte. 

The  red  flag  is  objectionable.  Whatever  symbol  is  selected— 
if  ever  any  should  be— will,  of  course,  by  use  acquire  the 
proper  significance  and  become  as  peculiarly  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose ss  other  symbols  of  long  application.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
fit  vital  importance  what  is  adopted,  provided  it  conveys  an  im- 
pression of  danger  and  can  be  designed  and  produced  with  little 
expenditure  of  time  or  skill.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  use 
of  warning  signs  or  symbols  to  apply  them  only  where  there  is 
a  real  danger,  which  cannot  be  overcome  by  safety  guards. 
Their  promiscuous  and  general  application  nullities  their  effect. 


Fig.  8 — Projecting  Set  Screw  Which  Caueed  a  Serloue  Accident,  ized  by 
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USES  AND  UUITATIONS  OF  SAFETY  DEVICES. 

In  any  systematic  plan  for  accident  prevention  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  while  safety  devices  are  necessary  and  im- 
portant they  afford  the  means  of  preventing  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  accidents.  Important  as  these  devices  are,  we  believe 
that  in  the  public  mind  too  much  has  been  expected  from  their 
use.  A  study  o£  the  theory — aside  from  the  practice  of  accident 
prevention — leads  to  this  conclusion.  If  all  men,  at  all  times, 
were  as  careful  and  prudent  as  they  could  be,  and,  in  theory, 
should  be,  there  would  be  little  need   for  safety  devices;  the 


Corr»ch 
Fig.  10 — ProJectlnB  Nuti 


Incorrect. 
>n  Revolving  Parti  Should  be  Safo- 
guarded. 


devices  and  appliances  on  their  tracks,  trains  and  in  their  sbopt. 
We  have  had  these  appliances  for  years,  and  more  of  them 
eacb  year.  Yet  for  the  last  ten  years  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  years)  the  number  of  employees  of  all  classes,  and 
the  number  of  trainmen  injured  in  proportion  to  the  number 
employed  hds  constantly  increased.  In  other  words,  the  per- 
sonal injury  record  among  employees  has  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse.' 

In  Germany,  where  there  are  various  museums  of  safety  sup- 
ported by  government,  and  designed  to  foster  the  invention  and 
introduction  of  safety  appliances,  and  where,  as  a  result  of  such 
stimulant  and  encouragement,  these  appliances  are  more  io- 
geniously  contrived  and  more  generally  used  than  in  this  conn- 
try,  it  is  still  found,  from  reliable  statistics,  that  as  hij^  as  48 
per  cent,  of  the  accidents  are  preventable.  The  point  is  Ibis: 
No  saftly  appliance  is  safe  m  Ike  hands  of  an  unsafe  ntan. 

SAFETY  EDUCATION. 

It  is  a  fact,  clearly  shown  by  statistics,  that  a  majori^  of 
the  preventable  accidents  are  due  to  the  third  cause  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  Yet  our  efforts  to  prevent  ac- 
cidents have  been  confined  almost  wholly  to  the  first  and  second 
causes.     We   have  given,  not  loo   much  attention    to  materitl 


necessity  for  such  devices  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  careful  and 
prudent  habits  of  those  by  whom  the  devices  are  to  be  used 
Indeed,  there  is  in  theory  this  objection  to  safety  devices,  that 
they  tend  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  personal  thought  and 
alertness.  In  other  words,  if  it  were  possible  to  so  cultivate 
the  human  element  in  our  shops,  yards  and  on  our  tracks,  with- 
out reduction  of  output  or  other  detriment,  that  accidents  would, 
because  of  such  acquired  prudence  of  the  employee,  be  thereby 
generally  prevented,  this  method  would  be  preferable  to  the  use 
of  safety  devices.  But  as  we  cannot  improve  the  human  element 
to  this  ideal  extent,  we  use  safety  devices  to  accomplish  the 
purpose. 

'  That  too  much  consideration  has  been  given  to  mechanical 
means  of  accident  prevention  and  not  enough  to  the  human 
element  is,  we  believe,  clearly  shown  by  experience.  For  many 
yaii    railways    have    been    introducing    and    extending    safety 
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Pig.  12 — Improper  Form  of  Rim  Quard  for  Gear  Wheels 


Fig.  11 — Removable  Safeguard  for  Lathe  Feed  Qeara. 


and  method,  but  loo  little  attenlioH  to  moit.  There  is  tta 
all  roads,  especially  from  in  and  around  shops,  a  constant  strcta 
of  accidents  due,  not  to  any  defect  or  insufficiency  in  nuttriil 
or  method  (unless  to  a  lack  of  proper  safety  supervision),  bot 
to  man — the  human  element  Railway  men  are  not  victoni. 
They  are  not,  as  a  class,  ignorant.  But  they  have  not  beeP 
trained  to  think  seriously  of  the  sad  results  which  may  and  do 
follow  neglect  of  that  personal  duty,  imposed  by  an  authoritj 
prior  and  higher  than  the  book  of  rules,  to  avoid  injuries. 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  many  almost  daily  examples  d 
the  effect  of  this  indifference.  C^r  repairers,  trackmen  and  shop- 
men,  in  placing  material  or  throwing  aside  scrap  or  rubbisli,  givt 
little  thought  to  its  being  kept  clear  of  the  space  used  by  o^ 
employees  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  There  are  dw*- 
sands  of  these  unnecessary  obstructions.  Boards  with  nails 
projecting  upward  are  placed  and  allowed  to  remain  in  and  oear 
traveled  areas,  and  hundreds  of  emplojrees  are  injured  from  lUi 
cause  every  year.  One  of  the  most  absolute  rules  of  all  com- 
panies is  that  requiring  car  repairers,  when  under  or  about 
cars,  to  protect  themselves  by  proper  signals.  This  rule  is  so 
plainly  necessary  and  of  such  vital  importance  that  one  would 
think  self  interest  alone  would  be  ai^BiMntitQ  iniare  compli- 
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ance.  Yet  experience  showj  that  with  a  little  relaxation  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  those  in  charge,  this  rule  is  promptly 
and  persistently  violated  by  the  very  men  whose  lives  depend 
upon  its  observance.  Even  with  the  greatest  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  foremen,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  men  to  be  injured 
or  killed  in  the  violation  of  this  rule. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  list.  A  study  of  railway  personal 
injury  records  shows  that  every  day  scores  of  persons  are  in- 
jured or  killed  because  some  employee  did,  or  failed  to  do,  some- 
thing which  could  not  be  foreseen  and  be  made  the  subject  of 


ulligeHCt  and  personal  interest  mil  bring  about  that  tffeclivt 
co-operation  vnih  tht  management  which  wiW  result  in  real 
safety  efHdency. 


Fig.  13 — Proper  Form  of  Rim  Quard  for  Qaar  Whoola. 

a  rule  or  of  instruction  and  which,  even  if  it  could  be  antici- 
pated, is  to  plain  and  simple,  as  to  the  duty  imposed,  that  to 
make  it  the  subject  of  detailed  and  specific  instructions  would 
almost  seem  an  affront  to  one's  intelligence.  Indeed,  safety 
efficiency  cannot  be  procured,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  by 
specific  rules  and  regulations.  We  have  had  plenty  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  performance  of  general  duties,  but  the 
personal  injury  record  of  employees  has  been  growing  con- 
It  is  true  that  we  need  more,  not  fewer,  safety  appliances, 
but  we  also  need,  and  need  badly,  a  vigorous  campaign  of  edu- 


Fig.  14 — A  Qood  Quard  for  Circular  Sawa. 

cation  among  employees  for  accident  prevention.  Safety  ap- 
pliances, plus  this  education,  plus  official  supervision,  with 
safety  as  the  sole  end  and  not  an  incidental  consideration,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  bring  about  a  much  desired  change  in  our  ac- 
cident reports.  The  lesson  to  be  impressed  upon  us  by  the  large 
number  of  preventable  accidents,  due  to  some  extent  to  a  tack 
of  safety  appliances,  but  to  a  greater  extent  to  the  indifference 
or  positive  negligence  of  employees,  is  this:  iVe  should,  by 
systemalie  and  pertisleni  safely  inspection,  education  and  super- 
vision, awaken  the  interest,  quicken  the  underttanding  and 
strengthen  the  judgment  of  employees,  so  that  their  pride,  in- 


TRAININQ   OF  APPRENTICES  AND  WORKMEN.* 

BY  I.  L.  COLUNS, 
Bonui  Inspeclot,  Alchuon,  Top^  &  Santi  Fe.  Albnqocrqu*.  Mew  Hex. 
The  apprentice  who  enters  a  railway  shop  where  a  regular  or- 
ganized apprentice  instruction  system  is  in  force  has  many  advan- 
tages which  were  not  offered  years  ago.  The  modem  apprentice 
schools,  which  include  every  facility  for  learning,  are  a  great 
help,  especially  where  classrooms  with  drawing  tables,  drawmg 
boards  and  instruments,  models  and  lesson  sheets  are  provided, 
and  where  an  experienced  draftsman  acts  as  the  instructor  and 
teaches  mechanical  drawing  and  mathematics.  Each  apprentice 
usually  attends  school  twice  a  week  for  a  two-hour  session.  The 
morning  sessions  have  proved  to  be  the  most  productive,  as  the 
young  men  are  brighter  then,  and  can  grasp  things  more  readily. 
The  method  of  teaching  is  different  than  that  of  the  public 
schools.  Each  boy  is  advanced  as  fast  as  he  is  able,  and  a  dull 
boy  does  not  keep  back  the  bright  one.  Nevertheless,  the  dull 
boy  is  given  every  assistance,  special  attention  being  given  to  help 


The  apprentice  school  teacher  is  supplemented  by  a  shop  in- 
structor who  teaches  the  boys  in  the  shop.  It  is  essential  that  a 
man  in  this  position  be  of  good  moral  character  and  a  good 
mechanic.  Good  character  is  necessary,  for  as  he  is  over  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  he  is  considered,  more  or  less,  as  a  standard  or 
example,  and  usually  has  a  great  influence  over  the  boys.  At  the 
age  a  young  man  is  learning  his  trade  every  care  should  be  exer- 
cised to  develop  his  moral  character  as  well  as  all  his  skill  in  the 
trade,  for  it  will  mean  much  to  htm  later  and  will  help  to  make 
an  upright  citizen  of  him.  The  apprentice  should  be  governed 
by  a  set  of  rules,  which  may  be  few  in  number,  but  should  be 
enforced  to  the  letter. 

The  instructor's  duties  are  sometimes  trying,  and  considerable 
patience  is  often  required  when  handling  the  young  men,  but  kind 
treatment,  with  an  occasional  heart  to  heart  talk,  will  generally 
have  the  desired  effect  Under  good  treatment  the  young  man 
will  soon  take  an  uiterest  in  his  work  and  take  hold  of  it  with  a 
vim.  The  idea  of  giving  prizes  to  apprentices  for  excellence  in 
efficiency  has  some  advantages,  as  well  as  disadvantages.  In  con- 
sidering a  case  where  the  railway  company  agrees  to  pay  each 
apprentice  who  finishes  his  trade  in  a  satisfactory  manner  and  at 
a  certain  efficiency  as  a  workman,  a  stipulated  sum,  would  it  not 
create  a  temptation  to  gain  the  efficiency  no  matter  how  it  was 
done?  On  the  other  hand,  one  young  man  may  be  bright  and 
another  dull;  the  bright  boy  can  easily  hold  his  efficiency  through- 
out his  time,  while  the  dull  young  man  will  have  to  work  much 
harder  to  attain  this  efficiency,  and  the  prize  will  be  an  incentive 
for  him  to  do  so.  However,  prize  winners  do  not  always  make 
the  best  workmen. 

Shops  where  only  a  few  apprentices  are  employed  and  no  ap 
prentice  school  is  provided  should  have  a  traveling  instructor. 
He  could  handle  three  or  four  shops  each  week,  and  should  be 
not  only  a  school  instructor,  but  a  shop  instructor  as  well.  There 
are  handy  men  and  laborers  who  in  their  younger  days  did  not 
have  the  opportunities  which  the  young  men  now  have,  but  who 
are  desirous  of  advancement  and  learning.  For  these  a  night 
school  might  be  established  where  for  a  nominal  charge  they 
could  receive  a  course  of  training  similar  to  that  given  the  ap- 
prentices, with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  a  shop  instructor.  The 
shop  foreman  could  see  to  their  instruction  in  the  trade,  provided 
the  workmen  showed  sufficient  inclination  and  ability.  Some  of 
these  men  will  surprise  you  in  the  way  in  which  they  develop 
into  first-class  mechanics. 


h  doled  April  1!.  1911. 
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BY  J.    H.  PITARD, 
Mister   Painter,   Mobile  ft  Ohio.  Whistlei.   AU. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  use  of  steel  and  iron  for  structural 
purposes,  the  great  strain  it  is  designed  to  endure,  the  large 
amount  of  capital  involved,  and  the  consequent  longer  service 
naturally  to  be  expected  of  it,  as  compared  to  wooden  struc- 
tures, the  selection  of  suitable  protective  coatings  becomes  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance.  The  eroding  effect  of  oxygen 
on  inorganic  substances  is  a  well-known  scientific  fact,  and 
upon  certain  substances,  such  as  unprotected  steel,  its  de- 
structive effects  are  rapid  and  ruinous. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  even  among  practical 
painters  who  have  given  much  study  to  the  subject  as  to  the 
most  suitable  and  enduring  paint  for  this  purpose.  The  exclusion 
of  moisture,  of  which  oxygen  is  a  constituent,  is  the  main  point 
at  which  are  aimed  the  efforts  of  the  engineer,  the  painter  and 
the  paint  manufacturer,  in  order  to  combat  the  ravages  of 
oxidation.  In  recent  years  the  manufacture  of  paints  has  been 
specialized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  multitude  of  iron  paint 
specialties  are  almost  bewildering,  and  notwithstanding  the  high 
claims  made  for  them,  their  virtues  must  be  demonstrated  by 
actual  service  tests.  The  construction  of  some  steel  structures 
is  such  as  to  render  certain  parts  inaccessible  for  repainting, 
and  the  initial  painting  is  the  final  one;  therefore  the  selection 
of  the  most  enduring  paints,  regardless  of  cost,  for  such  parts, 
if  not  for  the  entire  structure,  is  plainly  of  the  greatest  neces- 
sity. A  combination  of  paints  is  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  the  painting  of  steel  and  iron,  as  in  other  line*  of 
painting. 

Red  Lead. — The  paints  generally  used  for  the  protection  of 
steel  and  iron  are  red  lead,  carbon  and  the  iron  oxides.  Of 
these  three,  red  lead  is  perhaps  the  general  favorite,  its  use  for 
this  purpose  having  met  with  variable  success;  as  to  its  fitness 
there  is  much  that  may  be  said,  both  for  and  against  it  Its 
protective  value  in  damp  situations  has  led  to  its  general  use 
on  steel  structures ;  but  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whether  the  same  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  in  dry  situations.  Red  lead,  being  a  strong 
natural  and  progressive  dryer,  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil 
will  cause  the  oil  to  dry  thoroughly  hard,  which,  together  with 
the  close  texture  of  the  red  lead  makes  an  almost  impervious 
coating.  This  is  the  whole  secret  of  its  protective  value  in 
damp  places,  but  its  progressive  drying  tendency  becomes  an 
element  of  weakness  when  placed  in  dry  situations,  especially 
when  exposed  to  the  sun.  Under  these  conditions,  aided  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  it  burns  out  its  life  more  quickly  than  where  it 
is  protected  from  the  elements,  or  where  it  is  submerged  in 
water,  as  on  the  hull  of  a  vessel.  Better  results  may  be  gained 
by  using  red  lead  only  as  a  first  coaling,  and  possibly  a  second 
coating,  and  finishing  with  one  or  two  coals  of  a  good  elastic 
carbon  paint  This  method  is  especially  suited  to  steel  bridges 
or  other  exposed  structures.  The  hard  drying  tendency  of  red 
lead  in  dry  and  exposed  situations  may  be  largely  overcome 
by  the  addition  of  a  small  per  cent,  of  some  of  the  numerous 
paint  oils,  such  as  cottonseed  oil,  for  instance,  whose  iodine 
value  is  considerably  below  that  of  linseed  oil.  A.  H.  Church, 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  London,  in  his 
work  on  the  Chemistry  of  Paints  and  Painting,  says:  "Red 
lead  may  be  approximately  represented  by  the  formula  Pb,  O,. 
The  paler  and  more  orange  tinted  varieties  contain  an  excess  of 
protoxide  of  lead,  often  accompanied  by  a  Utile  carbonate.  This 
pigment  is  peculiarly  liable  to  discoloration  in  the  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  it  acts  energetically  upon  some  paints, 
on  the  cadmium  yellows,  for  example.  It  is  quite  inadmissible 
as  a  water-color  and  cannot  be  considered  as  safe  in  oil." 

Red  lead  becomes  a  safer  paint  when  its  weak  points  are  made 
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known,  for  it  may  then  be  arranged  in  combination  with  othtt 
paints  so  that  they  will  mutually  strengthen  each  other  and  give 
better  results.  While  it  must  be  admitted  that  good  results  ma; 
be  obtained  by  the  intelligent  use  of  red  lead,  it  contains  so 
much  oxygen  that  it  is  liable  to  impart  some  of  it  to  the  iron 
it  is  supposed  to  protect  and  thus  cause  it  to  corrode.  Especially 
is  this  true  where  the  iron  surfaces  have  not  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  painting.  In  such  cases  oxidation  slowly  con- 
tinues until  in  some  instances  sheets  of  metal  arc  perforated, 
while  to  outward  appearances  the  paint  is  intact.  It  is.  oi 
course,  obviously  unfair  to  attribute  the  fault  to  the  paint  The 
thorough  removal  of  all  rust  preparatory  to  painting  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  not  only  in  the  case  of  red  lead,  but  in 
the  use  of  any  paint  intended  for  the  protection  of  steel  c>r 
iron.  Red  lead  in  some  respects  is  not  unlike  japan  drier, 
which  in  small  quantities  in  combination  with  other  paint  com- 
pounds will  cause  the  mixture  to  dry  within  a  reasonable  time; 
where  japan  alone  is  used  as  a  protective  coating  it  very  soon 
becomes  hard  and  brittle,  and  will  flake  or  crumble  off.  Red 
lead  being  a  progressive,  and  a  strong  natural  dryer  should  havt 
its  tendency  to  excessively  hard  drying  counteracted  either  by 
the  admixture  of  non-drying  inert  substances,  or  by  the  use  of 
some  of  the  slower  drying  oils  as  suggested  above.  Rightly 
mixed  and  applied  according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  serr- 
ice,  red  lead  becomes  an  excellent  metal  protector. 

Ojride  of  Iron.— Oxide  of  iron  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil, 
although  entirely  different  in  nature  from  red  lead,  constitutes  i 
metal  coaling  of  considerable  merit.  The  quality  of  the  oiide, 
however,  is  of  course  a  determining  factor.  The  essential  re- 
quirements of  an  oxide  for  a  metal  coating  are  that  it  sbocJi 
be  thoroughly  dehydrated  and  free  of  sulphur  or  other  injurioos 
constituents,  and  finely  ground.  In  some  respects  oxide  of  irai 
paints  do  not  compare  with  red  lead,  as  for  instance  h  dam; 
localities,  for  the  reason  that  having  no  natural  drying'^qualities, 
and  being  of  a  more  porous  nature,  the  pigment  and  oil  do  twl 
reach  that  degree  of  cement  hardness  necessary  to  render  it 
impervious  to  moisture;  for  this  reason  it  would  constitute  m 
inefficient  protector  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel,  or  to  structures  sim- 
ilarly expoFe<l,  In  dry  situations,  where  a  sufficient  number  of 
coats  are  applied  under  proper  conditions,  the  results  will  be 
equal  to  or  better  than  red  lead,  and  more  economical.  .\s 
oxide  of  iron  has  no  natural  drying  qualities,  artificial  drjing 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  for  this  purpose  a  small  proportion  of 
red  lead  or  litharge  is  superior  to  the  liquid  dryers.  Oxide  of 
iron  paints  also  constitute  an  excellent  top  or  finishing  coat 
over  a  red  lead  under-coating  where  the  color  of  the  latter  is 
objectionable.  Experience  has  proved  it  to  be  superior  to  white 
lead  for  this  purpose.  To  obtain  the  maximum  durability  from 
any  of  the  group  of  iron  oxides,  they  should  be  g'roiuid  in  lin- 
seed oil;  if  mixed  with  the  oil  in  their  dry  state,  the  assimilation 
is  imperfect  and  the  durability  is  correspondingly   less. 

Carbon  Black.— ^drbon  black  when  mixed  with  linseed  oil 
was,  until  recently,  much  in  general  favor  as  a  protective  coat- 
ing for  iron  and  steel,  but  tests  have  demonstrated  unmistakably 
that  it  has  galvanic  or  electric  properties  which  accelerate  rust 
This,  however,  is  the  case  only  when  it  is  applied  directly  on 
the  metal ;  as  a  top  coating  over  red  lead  or  other  coatings, 
most  excellent  results  may  he  obtained.  Like  the  oxides,  how- 
ever, it  is  unsuited  to  damp  localities.  In  dry  places,  or  wbere 
exposed  to  sun  and  rain,  it  is  superior  to  either  red  lead  or  tie 
oxides.  As  in  the  case  of  other  pigments,  the  quality  of  the 
carbon  must  be  considered,  as  there  are  different  kinds  of  car- 
bon having  varying  degrees  of  merit  Carbon  known  as  the  old 
style  lamp  black  when  mixed  with  refined  linseed  oil  constitutes 
the  most  durable  paint  for  general  painting  upon  cither  wood 
or  iron,  but  in  exceptionally  damp  localities,  as  on  the  hull  of 
a  vessel,  it  does  not  compare  with  red  lead.  Carbon  is  an  inert 
pigment;  it  has  no  natural  drying  properties  whatever;  on  the 
contrary.  It  carries  a  small  per  cent,  of  carbon  oil,  which  greatly 
retards  its  drying,  which,  however,  is  more  of  a  vir|ue  than  othe»- 
D  gitizecl  by  V 
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wise,  since  it  counteracts  the  liard  drying  tendenc}- 
10  red  lead,  and  thus  adds  lo  the  elasticity  of  the  coating.  In 
general  practice,  when  painting  steel  cars,  steet  bridges,  etc.,  a 
first  coating  of  red  lead  followed  by  two  or  three  coats  of  car- 
bon paints,  will  produce  much  better  results  than  where  red 
lead  alone  is  used. 

Linseed  Oil.— To  secure  the  best  results  in  painting  steel  or 
iron  structures  with  any  or  all  of  the  above  mentioned  paints, 
the  combinations  should  be  arranged  to  suit  the  conditions. 
The  basic  part  only  of  the  paints  considered  above  has  been 
discussed.  The  other  constituent,  linseed  oil,  with  which  they 
are  mixed,  is  of  equal  importance.  There  are  several  qualities 
of  linseed  oil,  the  quality  being  regulated  perhaps  mere  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made  than  by  adulteration,  although  there 
is  more  or  less  adulteration.  Linseed  ail  has  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen,  gaining  about  13  per  cent,  of  its  weiglit  by  absorb- 
ing oxygen  as  it  dries.  This  characteristic  is  Eomjwhat  detri- 
mental to  coatings  on  iron  or  steel,  as  more  or  less  of  the  oxygen 
is  imparled  to  the  metal,  restihing  In  oxidation.  Raw  linseed 
oil  contains  more  or  less  soluble  matter  that  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  boiled  oil,  and  for  this  reason  the  bailed  oils  make  the 
lest  paint  when  mixed  with  carbon  or  the  oxides ;  for  mi.tture 
with  red  lead  it  should  be  boiled,  but  the  litharge  should  be 
iOmilted,  as  the  red  lead  is  a  natural  dryer  and  needs  no  sup- 
plementing. Another  feature  of  linseed  oil,  highly  essential  to 
■durability,  is  its  age,  for  its  durability  is  in  proportion  to  its  age. 
Immature  oil.  although  pure,  will  prove  far  less  valuable  than 
oil  that  has  had  one  or  more  years  aging. 

Number  of  Coats. — A  common  error  thai  is  productive  of 
■most  unsatisfactory  results  is  an  insufficient  number  of  coats. 
The  best  results  are  obtained  where  the  body  of  paint  is  of 
sufiicieni^  thickness  to  exclude  moislure.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  ot:^  coat  of  any  kind  of  paint.  The  number  of  coats  neces- 
sary in  .jCach  case  is  governed  by  conditions  and  the  thickness  of 
the  coatjngs,  and  by  the  kind  of  paints  used.  From  three  to  ftve 
coats  should  be  applied,  according  to  conditions,  with  ample  time 
coats  for  drying, 
naximum  protective  value  of  any  coating  applied  to  steel 
can  only  be  obtained  by  having  the  metal  free  of  mois- 
icn  the  paint  is  applied.  Painting  raw  ircn  in  damp 
y  weather  is  generally  productive  of  poor  results,  as  the 
c  becomes  sealed  up  in  the  pores  of  (he  metal  and  oxi- 
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the  iron  plate  is  supported  on  iron  strips  1  in,  square  and  spaced 
on  7  or  8  in.  centers,  as  shown  on  the  drawing.  The  tool  shelf 
underneath  is  used  for  the  storage  of  the  various  formers  and 
mandrils,  and  such  ether  tools  as  are  used  in  this  work.  A  small 
gas  furnace  for  heating  soldering  irons,  and  a  larger  one  for  melt- 
ing purposes  are  located  near  the  bench. 


The  babbitt  furnace,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  is  placed  near  the  bench, 
which  is  described  above,  it  is  of  cast  iron  with  substantial 
wrought  iron  legs.  Openings  are  left  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
turnace  to   receive  the   square  cast  iron  melting  pots.     The  in- 
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Fig.  2 — Babbitt  Furnac«. 


terior  of  the  furnace  is  lined  with  fire  brick,  as  shown.  The  air 
pipe  enters  the  elbow  in  the  gas  pipe,  thus  allowing  the  air  and 
gas  10  mix  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  furnace.  The  sup- 
ply of  both  the  air  and  the  gas  is  controlled  by  globe  valves  in 
iheir  respective  pipes.  No  burner  is  required  other  than  the  1 
in.  pipe  which  enters  the  furnace  underneath  the  center  of  each 
melting  pot  and  within  2  in.   of   Its  bottom. 


A  furnace  for  heating  soldering  irons  is  shown  in  Figs.  3,  4 
and  5.  It  is  made  of  No.  !4  iron,  which  is  riveted  to  vertical 
ii   in.   X   ii   in.  angle  irons,  which   e.xtend  below  the  bottom   of 


TIN    AND   COPPER    SHOP    KINKS.* 

BV    C.    C.    LEECH, 
Potcimn,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

A  convenient  bench  for  use  in  an  engir.c  hon.'-c  fr-r  babbitting 
.and  retining  such  parts  as  crossheads,  shoes,  driving  box  sides, 
bearings,  etc.,  is  shown  in   Fig.   1.     It  should  be  strong  and  ar- 


Flg.    1 — Bench    for    Babbitting    and    Tinning    Work. 

ranged  specially  for  this  class  of  work.  The  bench  shown  is 
made  of  oak,  strongly  bolted  together,  and  is  covered  at  the  top 
with  an  iron  plate  H  in.  thick.    To  protect  the  wood  underneath, 


Pig.  3 — Furnacs  for  Heating   Soldering   li 


the  furnace  and  serves  as  legs.    The  sides  and  top  of  the  furnace 
have  an  inside  lining  of  'A  in.  mesh  screen,  which  is  filled  with 

The  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  o 
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I  Fig.  s. 


gtrticted  of  H  in.  Vt  and  nipples  is  shown  in  detail  ii 
It  is  supported  by  the  bracket  B,  and  has  attached  to  it  an  air 
mixer,  that  is  made  from  a  2  ia   pipe  sleeve  with  the  ends 
plDgged  as  shown.    The  soldering  irons  are  laid  on  the  shelf  C, 
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Fig.  A — Top  of  Furnaea  for  Heattng  Soldering  Irons. 

which  is  attached  to  the  front  of  the  furnace,  the  copper  ends 
of  the  irons  extending  over  the  Rame.  The  furnace  may  be  used 
either  as  a  permanent  fixture  in  connection  with  the  babbitting 
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Fig.  9— Mandril  far  Babbitting  Englna  Truck  Baarlnga. 


of  cast  iron,  and  the  side  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  bar- 
ing is  turned  to  the  proper  diameter,  after  which  the  slots  m 
planed.  The  slots  are  tapered  Ji  in.,  being  wider  at  the  top  end 
into  which  the  metal  is  poored,  thus  facilitating  the  renwn) 
of  the  mandiil.  The  two  strips  of  babbitt  can  be  conDeOel 
across  the  ends  by  removing  the  metal  at  A  and  B  on  the  molil 

HOLD  FOa  METALLIC  F  AC  KING. 

The  mold  for  metallic  packing  shown  tn  Fig.  7  is  made  in  i«i< 
parts,  which  are  hinged  together.  A  tapered  mandril  of  ftt 
proper  size  is  placed  between  the  two  parts  of  the  mold  beiort 
they  are  closed  and  clamped  together.    After  the  metal  has  been 


Fig.  7— Mold  for  Catting  Metallic   Packing. 

poured  the  mold  is  opened  and  the  casting  removed.  The  man- 
dril is  driven  out,  after  which  the  packing  is  ready  to  be  bored, 
turned  to  size  and  divided  into  three  rings  or  parts.  The  moU 
is,  of  course,  made  so  that  the  casting  is  formed  approxinutdr 
to  the  proper  shape  and  requires  very  little  finishing.  The  pirt 
A  on  the  casting  is  removed,  its  only  function  being  to  asnst  b 
holding  the  packing  in  the  chuck  while  it  is  being  machined 


Fig.  S — Burner  for  Soldering  Iron  Heating  Furnace. 

bench.  Fig.  1,  or  if  advisable  it  may  be  used  as  a  portable  device, 
if  the  proper  air  and  gas  connections  are  provided  at  various 
places  where  it  may  have  to  be  used  in  the  shop. 

BABBITTING  INGINE  TBUCr  BEARINGS. 

The  mandril  for  babbitting  engine  truck  bearings.  Fig.  ^  is 
n  with  the  babbitting  bench,  Fig.  I.    It  is  made 


EFFICIENT   SHOP   MANAGEMENT. 

A  most  interesting  and  comprehensive  address  on  The  Eco- 
nomic Administration  of  Industrial  Establishments  was  given  be- 
fore a  joint  meeting  of  The  Altoona  Railroad  Club  and  TIk 
Engineering  Club  of  Altoona,  Pa„  by  John  Calder,  manager 
of  the  Remington  Typewriter  Works.  The  following  extraflj 
are  taken  from  the  introductory  portion  of  the  address  wbidi 
contained  an  outline  of  the  broad  principles  that  are  follawed 
by  the  Remington  Company  and  which  arc  applicable  to  any  type 
of  shop: 

THE    NEED    FOR   GBEATER    EFFICIENCY. 

The  function  of  organization  in  shop  administration  is  oot 
alone  the  important  one  of  operating  plants  cconomicallj,  but 
also  to  anticipate  trade  fluctuations,  to  measure  up  with  cire 
the  prospective  value  and  desirability  of  extensions,  to  cbed: 
mere  bigness  of  proje«  and  endeavor  to  make  reasonable  pro- 
vision for  a  contracting  expense  of  organization  during  a  pcrioii 
of  depression. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

The  primary  object  of  organization  is  to  bring  brainy  bkh 
together  for  work  and  action.  A  wise  organization  seeks  sad 
encourages  men  of  ambition.  It  believes  that  the  ambitions 
man  is  not  necessarily  dangerous.  It  knows  that  success  de- 
mands an  aggregation  of  strong  individualities,  free  to  coo- 
tribute  their  quota  of  wisdom  but  loyally  subordinating  tfeir 
individual  preferences  to  the  general  policy  once  declared 

In  order  that  its  work  may  be  well  done  and  its  action  sinnw 
and  forcible  the  organization  must  move  forward  as  a  b>f' 
monious  unit.  No  amount  of  clever  scheming  alone  win  se- 
cure this.  Herein  lies  the  task  and  the  genius  of  the  oiEU^*' 
of  men  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  systematizer  of  tlungs. 
His  work  is  much  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  cany  out,  bvt  it 
needs  brief  mention  here. 

The  organizer's  success  will  depend  not  merely,  or  eren  chiefly, 
on  extended  technical  experience  and  close  knowledge  of  the 
business,  but  upon  his  ability  to  select-  his  usutajitvto  transfer 
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his  own  work  to  them  and  to  inspire  those  assistants  with  his 
own  ideas,  his  own  energy  and  his  own  ability.  Emerson  says 
"Every  great  business  is  but  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one  man." 
and  he  is  right  The  modem  administrator  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments is  a  manager  of  men  rather  than  of  things  and  the 
human  factor  touches  his  business  on  all  sides.  An  organization, 
therefore,  must  have  a  strong,  resourceful  leader  and  a  carefully 
selected,  well  trained,  loyal  and  enthusiastic  staff.  This  will 
only  come  through  intimate  contact  with  a  man,  not  a  mere  ma- 
chine or  inanimate  system.  Having  chosen  men,  frequently  ^oung 
men,  for  their  record  and  potentialities,  particularly  for  signs  of 
executive  ability,  a  not  too  plentiful  quality,  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  win  solely  on  their  merits  and  to  make  the  most  of  the 
business  by  making  the  most  of  themselves.  Unless  the  leader 
sees  and  plans  for  an  opportunity  for  a  useful  career,  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  his  staff,  he  cannot  reach  the  highest  success. 
The  cold-bloodedness  of  some  of  the  modern  schemes  for  ex- 
ploiting the  higher  human  energies  is  not  only  repelling — it  is  a 
fatal  defect. 

THE  SYSTZMATIZEB. 

Organization,  though  the  greatest  factor  in  business,  implies 
co-ordination,  or  system,  and  not  much  can  be  accomplished 
without  the  aid  of  the  latter.  Business  methods  and  apparatus, 
particularly  those  of  mechanical  and  transportation  concerns,  are 
being  closely  scrutinized  and  many  proposals  made  for  securing 
greater  internal  economy.  At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  bear  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  any  system,  however  attractive  and  justifiable 
in  some  of  its  features  is,  like  the  plant  itself,  worth  no  more 
than  it  can  earn.  No  manufacturer  is  in  business  as  a  subject 
for  experimentation  which  may  not  point  the  way,  but  merely 
warns  others  from  following.  All  money  and  worry  expended  on 
system  beyond  the  earning  point  is  wasted. 

An  admitted  experiment  of  measured  duration  and  conclusive 
nature  is  one  thing,  but  a  shop  revolution  covering  years  of 
transition  experiences  is  irretrievable  and  usually  unsupportable. 
Dead  uniformity  and  absence  of  scope  in  a  system  for  individual 
initiative  and  incentive  are  not  necessarily  factors  in  securing 
what  are  the  sole  justifications  for  special  outlays  on  system,  viz., 
absolute  certainty  of  increased  economy,  accuracy  and  despatch. 
In  concerns  in  which  system  is  an  expensive  hobby  and  not  an 
economical  tool,  all  kinds  of  extravagancies  will  creep  in  and  will 
be  justified  by  some  philosophy  which  ignores  common  sense. 

One  of  the  claims  brought  before  proprietors  by  some  of  the 
external  practitioners  of  system  is  that  it  will  not  only  render 
the  efficiency  of  their  business  self- perpetuating— a  most  desir- 
able end,  if  attainable— but  that  it  will  also  enable  them  to  be- 
come, to  a  large  extent,  independent  of  their  managers  and 
higher  executives.  This  is  a  somewhat  mischievous  doctrine. 
No  army  of  clerks,  mechanically  following  planning  instructions 
however  perfect,  can  take  the  place  of  the  full  use  and  recog- 
nition of  able  engineering  administrators  and  shop  assistants 
under  any  conceivable  works  system.  The  human  element  in 
system,  as  well  as  in  ot^nization,  is  half  of  the  problem,  and 
there  is  a  tendency  to  too  great  rigidity  in  most  of  the  shop  sys- 
tems offered  for  general  application.  It  is  not  a  recommendation 
for  any  business  system,  imported  from  the  outside,  but  rather 
the  reverse,  that  it  should  insist  upon  absolute  conformity  to  type 
in  details  without  regard  to  the  problem  in  hand  and  the  great 
amount  of  experience  already  acquired  from  it.  Some  of  the 
most  practical  modifiers  of  shop  management  are  fully  alive  to 
this,  but  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  the  less  wise  to  vigorously 
wield  the  new  broom. 

The  best  type  of  shop  system  is  evolved,  not  from  the  outside, 
but  in  the  shop  itself  through  careful  analysis  of  its  special  con- 
ditions and  requirements  by  the  responsible  administrator  thor- 
oughly in  sympathy  with  and  experienced  in  advanced  practice. 
A  busy  and  prosperous  administration  can  somtlimes  be  'helped 
by  system  advice  from  the  outside.  It  should  never  be  controlled 
by  it.  The  most  natural  tendency  of  the  outside  adviser  without 
responsibility  for  current  product  and  profit  is  to  stereotype  the 


detail  of  his  previous  limited  practice  and  dry  up  the  springs  of 
initiative  and  suggestion  within  the  plant  The  best  system  for 
any  particular  shop  is  that  which  will  co-ordinate  all  the  efforts 
of  a  good  organization  and  which  will  draw  out  and  suitably  re- 
ward the  best  effort  of  every  one  concerned — not  forgetting  the 
employer.  The  most  suitable  management  for  so  doing  will 
never  be  exactly  alike  in  any  two  cases,  though  the  principles 
followed  may  be  identical. 

SCIENTIFIC    MANAGEMENT. 

It  was  to  an  already  progressing  and  intensively  developing 
shop  practice  that  there  was  presented  ten  years  ago  scientific 
management  It  appeared  at  first  with  a  more  modest  title 
and  made  its  appeal  through  the  ordinary  professional  chan- 
nels to  the  engineer.  It  was  a  worthy  appeal  based  upon  a  quite 
unusual  amount  of  self-denying  investigation,  but  it  did  not  re- 
ceive the  immediate  consideration  it  deserved.  This  was  partly 
because  the  straw  man  which  it  set  up  and  repeatedly  and  vig- 
orously knocked  down  was  merely  a  lay  Hgure  and  not  really 
representative,  as  alleged,  of  the  best  existing  shop  practice.  In 
the  case  of  the  more  open  minded  and  thoughtful  engineers, 
ready  to  learn  from  any  source,  the  science  of  the  movement  was 
accepted  with  considerable  reservation  and  from  the  humani- 
tarian point  of  view  the  illustrations  used  by  the  gifted  author 
of  the  system  laid  it  open  to  not  unjustifiable  attack  and  to  the 
complaint  that  though  a  deeply  interesting  experiment  had  been 
made,  it  did  not  justify  the  far  reaching  generalizations  based 
upon  it 

In  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  professional  efficiency  en- 
gineers with  no  such  experience  as  the  able  author  of  scientific 
management  have  multiplied  somewhat  more  rapidly  than  the  de- 
mand for  this  service  would  warrant  and  quite  recently  scientific 
management  itself  has  caught  the  fancy  of  the  press  and  of  the 
man  in  the  street  and  has  been  let  loose  through  a  popular  propa- 
ganda upon  an  indiscriminating  public.  It  will  come  back  to  its 
moorings  after  a  while.  Actually  the  particular  system  described 
and  advocated  by  Fred  W.  Taylor  has  made  relatively  little 
progress,  and  while  economic  administration  of  industrial  estab- 
lishments has  been  not  a  little  quickened  by  its  advent  and  dis- 
cussion, the  most  of  the  general  advance  has  been  the  result  of 
causes  operating  before  that  event,  and  much  of  it  has  not  been 
along  the  specific  lines  of  such  proposals  in  scientific  manage- 
ment as  are  original  with  its  author.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  Mr.  Taylor's  scientific  management  is  a  very  big  and  diffi- 
cult task  requiring  professional  ability  of  the  highest  order. 
Stripped  of  the  data,  apparatus  and  phraseology  which  have  led 
careless  readers  to  think  of  it  as  a  new  way  of  running  ma- 
chinery, of  paying  men.  of  avoiding  labor  trouble,  of  insuring 
dividends,  etc.,  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  in  its  essence  than  a 
proposal  to  revolutionize  our  industrial  life.  Viewed  in  that  lighi 
it  is  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive  speculation  which  welt 
repays  close  study  by  engineers.  It  presents  itself  to  the  shops 
in  complete  technical  detail,  a  most  expensive  detail,  and  many 
businesses  cannot  contemplate  the  years  of  outlay  involved  be- 
fore the  returns  promised  should  accrue.  The  author  of  the 
system  is  entirely  frank  on  this  aspect  of  the  case  and  system 
practitioners  whose  promises  have  a  "get  rich  quick"  flavor  are 
certainly  not  installing  the  genuine  scientific  management 

The  writer  believes  thoroughly  in  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  but  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  offered  for  ap- 
plication in  a  detailed  system  too  complicated,  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing for  immediate  application  to  every  day  needs.  Shop  man- 
agement is  an  art  rather  than  a  science.  It  has  to  deal  with  too 
many  unknown  quantities  and  variables  either  to  aspire  to  scien- 
tific rank  or  to  adopt  a  fixed  creed.  Few  individual  businesses 
can  afford  the  interference  and  expense  involved  in  carrying 
out  effectively  the  extensive  scientific  programme  of  the  proposal 
under  discnssion.  By  professional  societies  or  national  agencies 
many  shop  problems  still  unsolved  might  possibly  be  greatly  as- 
sisted without  the  risk  of  interfering  with  business  but  the  in- 
stallation of  the  whole  machinery-fpf  (gei^Etifie  fflianagement  has 
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s  taken  and  pro- 

ious   department 


been  very  seldom  attempted.     Nevertheless,  though  commiltal  of 

a  shop  to  one  rigid  programme  of  outside  origin  in  all  its  impli- 
cations— and  the  control  of  the  business  it  must  be  remembered  is 
an  invariable  stipulation— is  net,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  desirable ; 
there  is  plenty  of  scope  for  more  systematic  analysis  and  regu- 
lation of  shop  processes  and  expenditures.  The  business  world, 
and  engineers  in  particular,  owe  much  at  present  and  will  owe 
more  to  the  ability  and  devotion  with  which  the  author  of  scien- 
tific management  has  elaborated  and  advocated  his  particular 
combination   of   things   old   and   new. 

THE   PKOPEK  USE  OF   SYSTEM. 

There  are  several  rules  in  regard  to  office  and  shop  routine 
which  the  writer  would  recommend  all  managements  lo  observe, 
irrespective  of  the  class  of  work  done. 

first,  have  a  well  considered  system  of  doing  things,  definite 
and  business-like  in  alt  departments,  not  an 
thing  else,  but  one  designed  for  your  own  ca 

Second,  see  that  a  broad  view  of  the  subje 
vision  made  for  properly  dovetailing  the 
systems. 

Third,  make  the  connection  clear  to  all  employees  by  the  use 
of   a   chart.      Such   a   table   is   self-interpreting   and   saves  much 

Fourth,  have  as  little  system  and  as  few  forms  as  possible. 
Make  them  a  means,  not  an  end.  There  are  many  daily  items 
of  shop  practice  being  perpetuated  in  expensive  card  systems 
today  of  which  no  use  whatever  is  being  made,  or  is  ever  likely 
to  be  made. 

Fifth,  do  not  treat  the  system  as  a  fetich.  It  is  a  good  servant 
but  a  bad  master.  So  much  of  it  as  is  justifiable  is  merely  organ- 
ized common  sense.  Prune  and  pare  your  system  until  it  gives 
the  utmost  economy  and  despatch. 

Sixth,  do  not  fail  to  note  closely  what  your  system  costs  and 
if  it  is  really  paying  its  way.  Very  few  experts  can  answer  that 
question.    With  many  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  faith. 

Seventh,  be  always  on  the  outlook  for  improvements  and  sug- 
gestions from  any  responsible  quarter  and  discriminating  in 
adopting  them. 

The  writer  has  spoken  of  useless  records  with  reference  to 
data  which  need  not  he  recorded  at  all  in  permanent  form.  Some 
other  records  are  useless,  because  their  form  renders  them  so 
for  the  purpose  of  frequent  and  rapid  reference.  Still  other 
records  are  useless  because  they  are  inaccurate  and  unreliable. 
The  writer  has  heard  it  urged,  in  all  seriousness,  that  detailed 
shop  and  cos 
for  slovenlini 
technical  spheres.  It  is 
cally  in  a  gc-od 

complishing  w'ill  alway: 
only  thinks  he  knows. 

V.^RIETV   OF   MANAGEMENT   mOBLEMS. 

Systems  of  management  are  necessarily  as  various  in  their 
details  as  the  business  conditions  which  have  to  be  met.  The 
simplest  condition  is  that  of  a  concern  manufacturing  a  thor- 
oughly standardized  product  which,  under  no  circumstances,  will 
be  adopted  or  modified  for  special  use.  As  a  business  policy  this 
may  be  carried  loo  far  and  the  product  may  be  out  of  date  before 
the  fact  is  realized.  In  such  a  business,  however,  at  one  sweep, 
many  of  the  dirlicullics  experienced  by  general  engineering  con- 
cerns are  disposed  of  and  attention  can  be  concentrated  on  a 
limited  nnmher  of  definite  problems,  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
which  may  be  attained  by  gradual  and  experimental  stages. 

In  a  class  by  themselves  are  problems  like  ship-docking  and 
re  fairing  and  locomotive  overhauling  uihere  the  time  during 
which  a  large  iiiTesliiienl  is  earning  nothing  is  a  governing  con- 
sideration. Between  these  extremes,  namely,  where  cost  is 
the  determining  factor  on  one  hand  and  speed  of  completion  on 
the   other,   there   are   all    possible   variations,   no   half   dozen   of 


which  could  be  efficiently  managed  on  precisely  the  same  system. 
It  may  be  emphasized  here  that  the  underlying  practical  mo- 
tive of  our  system  is  not  indiscriminate  speeding  at  the  expense 
of  the  workers,  but  the  securing  by  co-operation  of  the  econo- 
mies cbtainable  through  either  anticipating,  or  locating  and  re- 
moving all  wasted  time  and  ineffective  or  unnecessary  elTort  and 
expense,  whether  clerical,  manual  or  mechanical.  It  is  dirc.ned 
towards  enabling  empk.jee  ar.d  capitalist  alike,  uiic!er  the  most 
favorable  eruditions  to  make  the  mest  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  working  day  and  in  so  doing  a  very  large  pai^  of  the  usual 
burden  is  removed  from  the  shcr.lt^ers  of  the  employee  and  placed 
upon  the  organizatinn. 

POST  BENCH  FOR  ENGINE  HOUSE. 

There  is  usually  very  little  hcnch  rrom  in  en  engine  house 
and  the  work  benches  are  generally  placed  where  they  will  be 
as  little  in  the  way  as  possible.  The  illustraticns  show  a  post 
bench  designed  by  J.  K  Tisdrle,  general  foreman  of  the  iThicagu 

■1 


&  North  Western  shops.  Huron.  Scuth  Dakota.  The  conieni- 
ence,  utility  and  inexpeiisiveness  of  this  type  of  bench  are  ip- 
parent.    The  location  of  the  benches  near  the  sides  of  the  loco- 


data  cannot  be  trusted,  but  this  is  simply  ; 
i  which  the  users  would  not  tolerate  in  their  own 
cs.  It  is  just  as  easy  and  cheap  to  collect— almost 
n  a  gcod  system — correct  figures  as  it  is  to  record 
who  knows  exactly  what  he  is  ac- 
out  ahead  of  his  competitor  who 


I  rod  brasses 


Peat  Bench  for  Engine  Houae. 

motive  makes  the  fitting  and  filing  of  side  and  m: 
a  much  easier  task.     The  drawers  are  hung  and  sv 
which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  bench  and  drawer,  allow- 
ing either  end  of  the  drawer  to  be  openvd  toward  the  workman. 


L  mtizp 


e  openvd  toward  fhe  woi 

b.  Google 
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FREIGHT  CAR  TRUCK    EXPERIMENTS. 


The  extensive  series  of  tests  of  the  friction  of  loose  and 
rigid  freight  car  trucks  on  curves,  which  was  made  by  Prof. 
L.  E.  Endsley  for  the  American  Steel  Foundries  Company,  was 
fully  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  ot  March  24.  1911, 
page  691.  At  the  September,  1911,  meeting  of  the  Western  Rail- 
way Club,  George  G.  Floyd,  chief  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
American  Steel  Foundries  Company,  presented  a  paper  in  which 
he  described  some  of  Ihe  incidental  features  or  "side  lights" 
of  the  tests,  which  were  not  considered  in  the  original  report 
The  following  abstracts  are  taken   from  his  paper; 

After  the  investigation  of  the  square  .ind  loose  trucks  in  serv- 
ice and  before  the  testing  plant  was  buih.  we  had  formed  certain 
conclusions  as  the  result  of  the  investigation,  as  well  as  some 
opinions  based  upon  the  statements,  experience  and  judgment 
of  several  railway  mechanical  engineers.  While  these  conclu- 
sions and  opinions  had  to  be  revised  somewhat  after  the  tests 
were  run,  our  conclusions  were  in  the  main  correct  as  to  theory 
and  as  to  what  the  results  might  be,  and  had  to  be  revised  only 
because  the  material  effects  had  been  somewhat  underestimated. 
It  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  trucks  in  service  did  get 
out  of  square;  that  is,  in  rounding  a  curve  the  side  frame  on  the 
inside  of  the  curve  would  move  ahead  of  the  frame  on  the  out- 
side of  the  curve.  Just  how  much  was  a  matter  of  doubt,  or 
a  matter  of  calculation,  rather  than  of  actual  measurement. 
The  greatest  amount  that  any  one  suggested  was  I'A  in.  We 
were  hardly  prepared  to  find  that  it  was  nearly  as  much  as  3  in. 

We  had  expected  to  find  that  there  might  be  10  to  15  per 
cent,  difference  between  the  curve  friction  of  loose  and  square 
trucks.  We  found  as  much  as  150  per  cent,  between  the  best 
square  truck  and  the  worst  loose  truck.  We  had  anticipated 
that  the"1oad  on  the  truck  and  its  speed  would  regulate  the 
amount  the  truck  would  go  out  of  square,  but  it  seems  from  the 
tests  that  the  truck  will  go  cut  of  square  approximately  the 
same  amount  every  trip  around  the  curve,  regardless  of  its 
weight  and  speed.  In  fact,  when  ii  was  merely  pushed  around 
the  curve,  slowly  by  hand,  it  would  go  out  of  square  the  same 
amount  as  when  it  went  around  it  at  high  speed. 

It  was  evident — as  each  truck  tested  went  out  of  square  an 
amount  peculiar  to  itsell— that  there  was  something  about  its 
construction  that  acted  as  a  step  to  prevent  further  movement. 
Probably  a  wedging  of  the  axle  against  the  opening  in  the  back 
end  of  the  box  and  against  the  wedge  and  brass.  It  was  noted, 
in  that  type  ot  arch  bar  truck  in  which  the  columns  were  riveted 
securely  to  the  channel,  that  the  truck  went  out  of  square  a 
less  amount  than  those  trucks  in  which  the  columns  were  boiled 
to  the  channel.  This  riveting  of  the  column  to  the  flanges  of 
the  channel  made  one  less  lo'.se  joint,  and  it  may  be  that  this  one 
less  loose  joint  introduced  a  stop  at  the  columns,  or  column  bolts, 
which  brt  ught  the  truck  to  a  bearing  in  advance  of  the  stop 
furnished  by  the  journal  and  boy.  There  was  also  found  an 
indication  that  the  longer  ;■  truck  was  in  service,  the  mors  it 
would  go  out  i)f  sqi'art,  this  being  no  doubt  due  to  a  wearing 
away  of  the  parts  that  slopped  fi^rther  mrvcmeni  of  the  truck, 
as  well  as  a  gradual  locseiiing  of  tl;e  parts  tending  to  hold  the 
truck  square. 

An  interesting  experiment  was  mar'e  to  determine  what  effect 
the  lime  of  service  would  have  up.n  those  parts  of  an  arch 
bar  truck  that  are  supposed  to  hold  the  true':;  sqLiare.  A  car 
was  accidentally  firnd  in  the  y.ird  that  had  been  out  from 
I  shop  less  than  a  month.  It  had  a  SO-ton  truck  of 
1  cast  steel  truck  cijlumns  halted  to  a 
heavy  channel,  with  two  long  bolls  rebelling  through  both  col- 
umns. These  belts  were  tight,  as  were  all  bolts  about  the  truck. 
The  truck  was  put  on  the  testing  pbnt  and  showed  a  very  good 
test,  cue  side  frame  moving  ahead  of  the  other  only  J^  in.  A 
duplicate  of  this  truck  in  service  one  year  showed  a  movement 
of  a  trifle  over  I14  in.,  and  another  in  service  S  years  showed 
almost  2  in.  movement.     When  trucks  are  new.  all  the  surfaces 


bolted  together  being  rough  and  the  bolts  tight,  the  friction 
between  the  parts  will  prevent  all  but  a  slight  movement.  It 
is  this  small  initial  movement  of  the  parts  that  brings  about  the 
final  general  looseness  of  the  whole  construction.  The  high 
points  of  the  rough  joint  wear  away,  allowing  the  bolls  to  be- 
come loose,  and  then  there  is  a  still  greater  loosening  of  the 
parts  in  general  by  abrading,  polishing  or  wearing  away  of  the 
parts  by  friction.  A  bolted  joint  of  this  character  is  probably 
successful  only  when  it  is  possible  to  so  design  it  that  all  initial 
movement  will  be  prevented. 

It  only  takes  a  small  movement  of  the  spring  channel  to  give 
a  considerable  motion  to  the  side  frames,  one  ahead  of  the 
other.  One-sixteenth  of  an  inch  motion  of  the  channel  under 
the  spring  seat  will  allow  the  side  frame  at  the  opposite  side 
of  the  truck  to  move  forward  or  backward  about  }i  in.  to 
]4  in.  That  this  initial  motion  exists  in  an  arch  bar  truck, 
even  when  new,  is  not  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
holes  through  the  upturned  flange  of  the  spring  channel  for  the 
horizontal  column  bolts  are  drilled  1/16  in.  larger  than  the 
bolt,  the  holes  in  the  arch  bars  are  drilled  1/16  in.  larger  than 
the  column  bolts,  and  the  hole  through  the  column  is  cored  usu- 
ally '/i  in.  larger  than  the  boll  passing  through  it — a  possible 
3/16  in.  to  5/16  in.  looseness  to  start  with  in  the  fit  of  the 
bolts.  One  does  not  have  to  look  far  to  find  reasons  why  the 
arch  bar  truck  is  a  loose  truck. 

The  fact  that  the  arch  bar  truck  does  get  out  of  square  on 
a  curve,  the  movement  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  truck, 
probably  accounts  for  the  trouble  and  expense  for  the  upkeep 
of  columns,  column  bolts,  spring  plank,  bolts,  etc.  There  is  a 
continual  motion  and  straining  of  parts  at  this  point.  It  is  im- 
possible to  keep  the  bolts  tight,  and  it  is  quite  natural  that  the 
repair  account  should  be  heavy  if  the  joint  is  to  be  kept  up ; 
it  is  quite  natural  also,  if  the  joint  is  not  kept  in  proper  re- 
pair, that  the  truck  will  fail  to  give  the  expected  service  results. 

The  tests  demonstrated  that  a  bolted  connection  between  the 
spring  channel  and  one-piece  cast-steel  side  frame,  was  of  little 
or  no  value  as  a  means  for  making  a  tight  immovable  joint 
that  would  hold  the  truck  in  square.  The  bolts  were  invariably 
found  loose,  and  even  after  being  tightened  up  thoroughly  just 
before  running  a  test,  the  joint,  after  a  few  runs,  would  loosen. 
.An  extended  examination  of  cars  in  service  indicated  that 
the  bolted  connection  was  of  little  value,  as  the  bolts  were 
nearly  always  found  loose.  On  the  other  hand,  an  investigation 
covering  a  period  of  almost  two  years,  and  including  several 
thousand  cars,  showed  that  the  riveted  joint  was  developing 
no  signs  of  looseness,  and  was  performing  well  the  duty  for 
which   it  was  designed. 

Reducing  the  results  obtained  on  the  test  track  to  a  S'/i  deg. 
curve  brings  out  some  interesting  and  startling  information.  A 
5'/i  deg.  curve  is  selected  because  it  is  possibly  an  average  curve, 
and  also  because  it  makes  a  division  by  an  even  divisor.  The 
small  fractions  are  left  out,  in  order  to  make  round  numbers. 
The  draw  bar  pull  in  pounds  per  ton  is  found  to  be  9!/2  lbs.  for 
the  best  square  truck;  13.7  lbs.  for  the  worst  square  truck;  11 
lbs,  for  the  best  loose  truck,  and  17  lbs.  for  the  worst  loose  truck. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  difference  between  the  square  and  the 
loose  truck  is  due  to  a  difference  in  truck  construction.  The 
difference  between  the  best  and  the  worst  square  truck  is  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  wheel  condition.  In  tabulating  the  results, 
as  a  matter  of  convenience,  all  trucks  that  went  out  of  square 
'/i  in.  or  less  were  classed  as  square  trucks,  so  the  difference  in 
friction  between  a  truck  absolutely  square  and  one  out  of  square 
Yi  in,  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  difference  between  the 
best  and  the  worst  square  truck— the  balance  is  chargeable  to 
wheel  condition.  However,  the  difference  between  a  truck  square 
and  one  out  '/i  in,  is  a  small  amount.  This  fine  tine  was  not 
conclusively  drawn  in  the  tests,  because  of  lack  of  lime.  It 
was  reserved  as  one  of  the  refinements  to  be  run  down  in  this 
year's  lest. 

The  difference  between  the  best  and  the  worse  loose  truck  is 
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probably  evenly  divided  between  that  due  to  truck  construction 
and  that  resulting  from  wheel  condition.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  best  square  and  the  best  loose  truck  is  favorable  to 
the  square  truck  by  15.8  per  cent — and  as  between  the  worst 
square  and  the  worst  loose  24  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  square 
truck.  In  both  cases  the  difference  may  be  said  to  be  difference 
in  truck  construction.  As  between  the  best  and  the  worst  square 
truck,  the  difference  is  44  per  cent.,  largely  wheel  condition. 
Between  the  best  and  the  worst  loose  truck,  there  is  a  difference 
of  54  per  cent.,  possibly  somewhere  near  evenly  divided  between 
truck  construction  and  wheel  condition.  Between  the  best  square 
truck  and  the  worst  loose  truck  is  a  difference  of  79  per  cent. 
The  difference  between  the  worst  loose  truck  when  run  as  a 
loose  truck,  and  the  same  truck  squared  and  run  as  a  square 
truck,  was  somewhere  near  40  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  square 
truck,  this  difference  being  entirely  due  to  truck  construction. 

The  figures  just  given  are  from  specific  tests  of  specific  trucks, 
and  it  is  hardly  correct  to  undertake  to  construct  a  series  of 
averages  from  them  when  it  is  considered  that  the  averages 
used  in  calculating  train  resistance  for  actual  service  must  of 
necessity  represent  the  average  resistance  of  ail  trucks,  as  they 
come  in  service.  Therefore,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the 
average  difference  between  all  the  square  trucks  and  all  the  loose 
trucks  tested  was  approximately  24  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the 
square  truck,  based  on  a  5yi  deg.  curve. 

When  the  theory  and  reasons  are  known,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  curve  friction  of  a  loose  truck  should  be  greater  than  that 
of  a  square  truck.  Some  very  interesting  experiments  were  made 
by  whitewashing  the  rails  on  the  curve  and  noting  the  differ- 
ence in  contact  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail  with  the  truck 
square  and  loose.  When  a  truck  was  run  square,  there  was 
only  one  point  of  contact  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail.  This 
was  on  the  ball  of  rail  and  in  the  deep  part  of  the  throat  of 
the  flange  of  the  wheel.  When  the  truck  was  run  loose,  there 
were  two  distinct  points  of  contact,  one  on  top  of  the  rail  and 
one  on  the  side  of  the  rail,  there  being  from  ^  in.  to  H  in. 
between  these  two  lines,  depending  on  how  much  the  truck 
went  out  of  square.  In  this  case  the  whitewash  was  left  on  the 
ball  of  the  rail,  and  the  throat  of  the  wheel  did  not  show  any 
contact  with  the  ball  of  the  rail.  When  the  truck  was  stopped 
on  the  whitewash  and  run  back  the  end  of  the  mark  on  the 
side  of  the  rail  made  by  the  flange  was  from  1  in.  to  2yi  in. 
in  advance  of  the  end  of  the  mark  on  top  of  the  rail,  made 
by  the  tread  of  the  wheel.  It  could  be  seen  by  sighting  along 
the  edge  of  the  rail  when  the  truck  was  in  this  position,  that 
there  was  no  contact  between  the  throat  of  the  flange  and  the 
ball  of  the  rail. 

When  the  square  truck  was  rounding  the  curve,  the  throat 
of  the  wheel  being  in  contact  with  the  ball  of  the  rail,  and  the 
axles  square  with  the  track,  the  outside  wheel  would  climb  up 
on  the  rail,  enlarge  itself  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up  for 
the  difference  in  tlie  length  of  the  inside  and  outside  rails,  and 
the  wheels  would, go  around  the  curve  without  slipping— the  fric- 
tion being  all  polling  friction.  But  when  the  truck  was  running 
as  a  loose  truck  and  got  out  of  square,  the  throat  was  not  in 
contact  with  the  ball  of  the  rail,  and  the  flange  being  in  contact 
with  the  side  of  the  rail,  acted  as  a  shoulder  so  that  the  wheel 
could  not  move  over  onto  the  throat  and  climb  the  rail.  There- 
fore, either  the  outside  or  the  inside  wheel  had  to  slip  the  dif- 
ference between  the  length  of  the  two  rails. 

When  the  truck  is  running  square  the  friction  between  the 
wheel  and  rail  is  rolling  friction.  But  when  the  truck  is  run- 
ning loose  and  gets  out  of  square,  there  is  just  as  much  rolling 
friction  as  there  was  before,  and  in  addition  there  is  the  sliding 
friction  between  the  flange  and  the  side  of  the  rail,  which  must 
be  considerable,  and  the  slipping  or  sliding  of  the  tread  of  the 
wheel  on  the  top  of  the  rail,  this  because  of  the  difference  in  the 
length  of  rails,  and  the  inability  of  the  outsWe  wheel  to  enlarge 
itself,  owing  to  lack  of  throat  contact  with  the  ball  of  the  rail. 
This  was  plainly  noticeable  by  listening  to  the  noise  the  truck 


made  in  going  around  the  curve.  When  the  truck  was  squan 
it  made  just  a  single  rumbling  noise  quite  natural  to  a  vehidt 
of  this  kind,  but  when  running  loose,  in  addition  to  the  ordimij 
rumbling  noise  could  be  heard  a  loud  flange  song;,  and  a  distinci 
high  sounding  and  piercing  noise  caused  by  the  tread  slipping 
on  top  of  the  rail.  This  latter  noise  was  not  a  continuous  one, 
but  an  intermittent  noise,  with  very  short  intervals.  The  flangt 
song  was  continuous. 

There  is  also  one  other  source  of  increased  friction  in  the  Iook 
truck— the  sliding  friction.  When  a  truck  is  running  out  of 
square,  the  axles  are  not  square  with  the  track ;  therefore,  tbt 
wheels  are  not  revolving  in  a  plane  parallel  with  the  directioii 
of  the  rails,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  flanges,  the  tendency  ol 
the  wheels  would  be  to  run  to  the  right,  or  the  left,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  natural  track  for  the  wheels  to  make  would  be 
one  diverging  from  the  rails,  and  they  would  only  track  in  a  lint 
with  the  rails  by  a  certain  amount  of  slipping.  This  point  can 
better  be  illustrated  perhaps  by  presuming  the  front  wheels  of 
a  wagon  turned  the  necessary  amount  to  go  around  a  street 
corner,  and  then  locked  in  this  position.  One  can  readily  set 
it  would  require  an  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  horses  to 
pull  the  wagon  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  front  wheels  » 
turned  and  locked.  The  front  wheels  would  revolve,  but  mud 
slowed  than  the  rear  wheels,  and  they  would  also  slip  along 
the  pavement. 

It  must  be  this  slipping  that  causes  the  increased  friction  ia 
loose  trucks  going  out  of  square  from  nothing  up  to  1  in.,  and 
before  the  flange  begins  to  make  a  contact  with  the  side  of  tbe 
rail.  It  will  be  noticed  from  Professor  Endsley's  report,  thai 
there  is  a  big  jump  in  the  friction  between  an  inch,  and  i;^  in 
out  of  square.  It  is  thought  that  the  increase  in  friction  up  R 
1  in.  out  of  square  is  caused  by  the  gradual  increase  in  the  slip- 
ping action  just  noted  above,  and  that  along  about  this  point 
is  where  the  flange  begins  to  make  the  sliding  contact  against  ibt 
side  of  the  rail. 

It  might  be  said  that  these  tests,  as  they  deal  almost  entirel]' 
with  curve  friction,  do  not  interest  the  road  that  has  almost 
all  of  its  mileage  straight  track.  This  would  be  taking  a  some- 
what narrow  view  of  the  matter.  Owing  to  the  great  exchange 
or  interchange  of  cars  between  the  different  railways,  tt  is  pos- 
sible that  the  man  on  a  road  full  of  curves  would  be  very  mucli 
interested  in  the  kind  of  a  truck  his  straight  track  neighbor 
put  under  hb  cars. 

It  is  not  the  idea  that  these  tests  are  final,  nor  that  they  rep- 
resent absolutely  service  conditions.  They  were  given  out  merely 
for  what  they  are  worth,  and  in  so  far  as  they  go.  They  arc 
considered  as  a  preliminary  to  a  more  serious  test  that  it  is 
hoped  will  be  made  by  the  railways  themselves.  It  is  felt,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  tests  are  a  close  approximation  to  what  will  be 
found  in  actual  service,  and  are  of  suHicient  value  to  be  entitled 
to  full  consideration,  pending  more  elaborate  dynamometer  tests 
in  actual  service. 

These  tests  were  run  on  a  curve  somewhat  sharper  than  is 
found  in  ordinary  main  line  track,  with  the  idea  that  the  differ- 
ences would  be  more  easily  measured.  After  the  season's  work 
was  finished  and  the  results  tabulated,  it  was  decided  to  continue 
the  work  again  this  summer,  with  the  view  of  determining,  if 
possible,  several  things  that  could  not  be  determined  with  * 
single  curve. 

There  was  considerable  work  laid  out  to  be  done,  but  it  cookf 
not  be  finished  last  year.  It  was  desired  to  carry  on  a  sonw'ia* 
different  line  of  experiments,  for  which  several  curves  seemed  a 
necessity;  therefore,  the  test  track  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  a 
3  deg.,  a  6  deg„  and  a  12  deg.  curve  added.  The  3  deg.  and 
the  6  deg.  curves  were  laid  with  both  new  and  old  rails  side  br 
side,  an  arrangement  having  been  made  with  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific allowing  the  old  rails  to  be  taken  out  of  service  on  main  line 
3  deg.  and  6  deg.  curves.  This  summer's  work  is  not  yet  fin- 
ished. It  is  expected  that  the  plant  will  be  in  operation  until 
the  cold  weather.  r    •    ^   ^  ^\    ^ 
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CAR  DEPARTMENT  KINK8.* 

BY  C  C  LEECH, 

Fcreouo,  PeaotjrlvanU  KiilrMd,  Baffilo,  N.  Y. 

HAUt  PICKING  UACBIHE. 

The  hair  in  tb«  coach  seat  cushions  becomes  pressed  down 
and  matted  togethcT  after  long  service,  and  when  the  cars  come 
to  the  shop  for  repairs  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the 
cushions  and  to  thoroughly  pick  and  puli  it  apart  before  replacing 
it.  The  machine  shown  in  Fig.  1  has  given  very  effective  service 
in  the  performance  of  this  work.  It  consists  of  a  strong  wooden 
framework  carrying  the  wooden  drum  D,  which  is  studded  with 
a  large  number  of  pointed  steel  pins,  as  shown.  At  (»te  end  of 
the  shaft  on  which  the  drum  revolves  is  a  pulley  A,  which  is 
belted  to  the  countershaft  Mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  pulley 
A  is  gear  8,  which  engages  the  gear  C,  and  thus  drives  gear  £  on 
the  end  of  the  lower  roller  R,  which  is  shown  in  the  upper  right- 
hand  comer  of  the  drawing.  Another  gear  on  the  opposite  end  of 
roller  R  engages  a  gear  which  is  mounted  at  the  end  of  the  shaft 
of  roller  RR. 

The  wooden  drum  is  revolved  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow  in  the  lower  left-hand  illustration,  and  the  roll- 
ers, which  are  driven  by  the  trains  of  gearing,  revolve  in  oppo- 
site directions  and  toward  the  drum.  The  hair,  which  is  fed 
into  the  rollers  from  the  table  or  trough  T,  comes  in  contact 
with  the  pins  on  the  drum  and  is  torn  apart  and  separated.    It 


passes  over  the  drum  and  falls  into  s  box  underneath.     The 
lower  roller  runs  in  boxes  which  are  secured  to  the  frame.    The 
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Fig.  2— Portable  Rivet  Furnace  for  Staal  Frsight  Car  Repair*. 

pressure  between  the  rollers  is  controlled  by  the  springs  S,  and 
may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  conditions. 

PORTABLE    RIVET   FUBMACX. 

The  fire  pot,  A,  of  the  portable  rivet  furnace,  which  is  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  2,  Is  made  from  one-half  of  a  14  in.  brake  cylinder. 
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It   is   securely   bolted   to  the  ^   i 


.   framework.     The 


small  box  B  is  provided  for  holding  the  rivets.  This  forge  has 
given  very  good  satisfaction  in  connection  with  the  repairing  of 
steel  freight  cars. 

A  simple  but  efficient  pair  of  ice  tongs,  used  by  car  cleaners  or 
attendants  when  filling  the  water  coolers  in  passenger  cars,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.     They  are  made  of  1/16  in.  x  J/j  in.  spring 


SHOP    KINKS.* 


Autitant  General  Foremen,  New  York,   Susquebanna   &  Wntem,  Sttou4 
burg,  Pa. 

One  of  the  following  kinks  is  for  use  in  the  erecting  shop  c 
engine  house,  one  for  the  boiler  shop,  and  the  last  two  for  th 

car  department. 


The  clamp  shown  in  Fig.  1  is  used  on  a  driving  axle  to  suppoi 
the  end  of  a  ratchet  or  air  motor  when  drilling  the  driving  wheel 
for  hub  plates.  It  is  undoubtedly  as  importaiit  a  time  saver  a 
any  device  of  its  kind.     The  great  advantage   over   kinks  whic 


Fig.  3 — Ice  Tongi  for  Passenger  Car  Water  Coolers. 

steel.  After  the  ice  has  been  broken  into  lumps  of  the  proper 
size  the  tcngs  are  used  for  handling  it  while  it  is  being  washed 
and  for  placing  it  in  the  cooler,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for 
the  operator  to  touch  it  with  Lis  hands. 


OO 

Our, 
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The  results  of  impact  tests  on  riveted  joints  are  given  in 
Der  Eiscnbou  of  September  by  E.  Preuss.  Three  small  rec- 
tangular plates  were  rivited  together,  the  middle  plate  being 
raised  above  the  two  outside  ones  so  that  it  would  be  struck  by 
a  ram  while  the  other  two  rested  on  an  anvil.  The  slip  of  the 
middle  plate  beyond  the  outside  plates  was  measured  for  the 
different  impact  blows  given  by  raising  the  ram  at  varying 
heights  and  for  various  repitilions  of  the  blow.  Static  pres- 
sure tests  were  also  made  for  comparison.  From  these  tests  the 
author  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  The  slip  produced 
by  a  blow  of  given  striking  energy  is  only  slightly  increased  by 
repeating  the  blow.  The  slip  is,  roughly,  a  linear  function 
of  the  energy  of  impact.  In  contrast  herewith,  in  static  tests 
the  slip  is  a  higher  function  of  the  loading.  For  the  same  im- 
pact energy  per  square  inch  of  rivet-shear  section,  the 
slip  was  greater  for  larger  (1-in.)  rivets  than  for  small 
(11/16-in.  and  %-in.)  rivds.  To  produce  a  given  amount  of 
slip,  the  required  static  load  in  pounds  is  8,000  to  22,000  times 
as  great  as  the  required  impact  energy  in  foot-pounds.  This 
figure  is  greater  for  large  rivets  than  for  small,  and  is  smaller 
for  a  great  amount  of  slip  than  for  a  small  amount. 


have  been  used  for  this  purpose  is  that  all  of  the  holes  may  be 
drilled  with  one  setting  of  the  clamp,  whereas  other  de»ic« 
usually  have  to  be  adjusted  for  each  of  the  t)oIes,  thus  vasiipe 
a   considerable   amount   of   time.     In   applying    the    clamp  to  die 
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.      Mr.  Snuin 
!    Sbap  liiam 


An  express  train  made  a  trip  between  Munich,  Germany,  and 
Nuremberg,  a  distance  of  about  123  miles,  in  two  hours  and 
fifteen  minutes,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  about  55  miles  per  hour. 
Over  certain  sections  of  the  road  a  speed  of  65  miles  per  hour 
was  attained.     This  is  said  to  be  the  fastest  train  in  Germany. 


illcstlon  of  Dcyl 
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axle  the  set  screws  A  are  adjusted 
when  the  bolts  are  tightened. 

1   OUT   STAVBOLTS. 

A  handy  arrangement  used  in  connect  ion  with  the  drilling  out 
of  slaybolts  on  the  outside  of  a  locomotive  boiler  when  applying  a 
new  fire  box,  is  shown  in  Figs.  2  and  3.  The  device  will  be  found 
especially  useful  in  a  small  shop  where  the  facilities  are  limited. 


The  uprights,  which  are  7  in.  wide,  are  adjustable  and  may  easily 
along  the  framework.  It  is  also  possible  to  use  sev- 
eral air  motors  at  one  time.  The  frame  may  be  adjusted  for 
different  lengths  of  boilers  by  drilling  a  number  of  holes  at  one 
end,  as  shown  on  the  drawmg. 

LIFTING   CAR  1 

The  cTamp  shown  in  Fig.  4  is  convenient  for  lifting  car  wheels 
or  similar  parts  having  holes  through  them  near  the  centre  of 
gravity.  '  When  the  end  of  the  clamp  has  been  inserted  through 
the  hole  the  construction  is  such  that  any  tendency  to  lift  it  will 
separate  the  ends  of  the  clamp,  and  the  harder  it  is  necessary 


Fig.   5— Detail*   of   Cla 


Fig.  4— Clamp  for  Lifting  Car  Wheel*  or  Similar  Object*. 

to  pull  in  order  to  raise  the  object,  the  tighter  it  will  grip  it. 
The  clamp  illustrated  will  go  through  a  2<A  in.  hole,  and  can 
be  used  in  a  hole  as  large  as  10  in.  in  diameter  without  any  danger 
of  slipping. 

FITTING    SPBINCS    IN    ARCH    BAB    TKUCK. 

A  clamp,  or  press,  for  drawing  down  the  lender  truck  springs 
preparatory  to  fitting  them  in  an  arch  bar  truck  is  shown  in  Figs. 
5  and  6.    It  is  a  great  time  saver  where  much  of  this  work  is 
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to  b«  done,  &tld  is  timple  and  inexpensive  in  construction.  The 
jacket  is  placed  above  the  center  of  the  bolster  and  the  frame- 
work is  slipped  over  it  The  jack  is  then  operated,  forcing  the 
bolster  and  the  springs  downward,  as  shown  in  the  photograph. 
The  arch  bars  are  put  in  place  and  the  column  bolts  are  applied 
and  drawn  up  tight,  after  which  the  jack  is  released ;  the  clamp 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  removed.  A  considerable  amount  of 
hand  labor  is  done  away  with  by  its  use.  When  overhauling  a 
truck,  and  only  one  side  requires  drawing  down,  the  device  may 
be  placed  over  the  end  of  the  bolster  and  operated  as  described 
above. 


LOCOMOTIVE  REPAIRS. 


BV  R.  B.  TAN  WOBMEB, 


Gcncnl  Forenian,  Atlantic  Coait  Lioe,  Witctoh,  Ga. 

The  Waycross,  Ga.,  shop  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  makes 
all  of  the  lieavy  general  repairs  to  locomotives  on  several  di- 
visions and  outlying  points  of  the  system.  The  following 
method  of  handling  these  repairs,  which  has  been  worked  out 
by  careful  study  and  experiment,  is  giving  splendid  results.  As 
soon  as  it  is  decided  to  shop  an  engine  for  general  repairs,  and 
while  it  is  still  in  service,  the  master  mechanic  sends  in  a  de- 
tailed report  of  all  the  necessary  repairs.  This  report  also  in- 
eludes  a  similar  statement  from  the  engine  house  foreman,  or 
general  foreman,  in  direct  charge  of  the  engine,  and  frequently 
from  the  engineer.  When  the  report  is  received  at  the  shop  it  is 
used  as  the  basis  for  another  report,  or  bulletin,  which  covers 
all  of  the  repairs  which  are  needed,  and  also  information  as  to 
parts  which  may  have  to  be  changed  to  new  standards,  or  ex- 
aminations of  any  appliances  which  are  being  tested,  etc. 
Copies  of  this  bulletin  are  distributed  to  all  of  the  foremen 
so  that  they  may  prepare  such  new  parts  in  advance  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  advantages  of  these  reports  have  proved  greater  than 
was  anticipated.  In  addition  to  cutting  down  the  length  of  time 
required  for  repairs  the  individual  characteristics  of  each  loco- 
motive are  carefully  studied  by  all  concerned,  and  the  tendency 
is  for  a  more  thorough  inspection  at  outlying  points  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  engine  is  shopped.  The  general  foreman 
and  engine  house  foreman  on  the  division  where  the  locomotive 
is  used  feel  that  the  general  repairs  will  be  based  more  or  less 
upon  their  inspection  and  the  report  which  they  send  in.  After 
the  engine  comes  from  the  shop  they  examine  it  more  carefully 
and  comment  or  criticize  accordingly.  The  repair  shop  man- 
agement has  the  advantage  of  knowing  in  advance  of  defects 
in  invisible  or  inaccessible  parts,  such  as  leaky  dry  pipes, 
cracked  mud  rings,  etc  It  also  realizes  that  its  work  will  be 
subjected  to  close  inspection  after  it  leaves  the  shop. 

These  reports  often  indicate  parts  which  were  repaired  and 
placed  in  good  condition  a  short  time  before  the  engine  was 
shopped,  and  therefore  do  not  need  any  attention.  As  each 
department  keeps  copies  of  the  reports  on  file  they  can  readily 
ascertain,  the  next  time  the  engine  is  shopped,  whether  the  re- 
pairs which  they  made  have  given  proper  service  or  not,  and 
where  improvements  may  be  made  in  the  methods  of  handling 
the  work.  As  soon  as  the  engine  is  shopped  the  time  scheduled 
for  making  the  repairs  is  shown  on  the  usual  bulletin  boards,  and 
a  bulletin  is  also  issued  to  each  department,  the  iirst  of  each 
week,  giving  a  list  of  all  the  engines  which  are  scheduled  to 
leave  the  shop  that  week,  and  those  which  are  expected  to  be 
sent  out  the  following  week.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  department 
finds  that  it  cannot  complete  its  share  of  the  work  in  time  it  is 
expected  to  communicate  at  once  with  the  general  foreman's 
ofRce.  The  bulletins  not  only  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing 
one  department  from  delaying  the  other,  but  all  departments 
tend  to  keep  the  pace  set  by  the  one  which  is  the  most  advanced 
with  its  work.  As  each  bulletin  covers  a  period  of  two  weeks, 
it  is  possible  to  revise  the  second  week  if  it  is  found  possible 
to  improve  on  the  schedule.    One  of  the  main  essentials  of  any 


well  regulated  shop  is  that  each  department  be  evenly  balanced 
good  management  and  facilities  for  performing  its   part  of 


the  1 


srk. 


The  work  done  on  an  engine  is  confined,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  applying  repaired  or  new  parts  already  on  hand,  as  rapidly 
as  the  removal  of  the  worn  parts  will  admit.  A  clear  distinctioa 
is  made  between  the  force  which  is  utilized  in  removing  and 
applying  the  parts  and  the  force  which  is  used  in  repairing  old 
parts  and  manufacturing  new  ones.  This  theory,  of  course, 
cannot  always  be  carried  out  in  practice,  especially  where  nn- 
usual  boiler  repairs  are  required,  or  when  engines  other  than 
standard  are  repaired.  However,  the  repairs  arc  always  carried 
on  with  this  end  in  view.  The  success  of  the  work  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  how  far  the  work  can  be  specialized  and  the 
parts  standardized. 

The  erecting  and  dismantling  gai^s  in  the  erecting  shop  are 
subdivided  into  groups,  each  of  which  has  a  certain  class  of 
work  to  take  care  of  for  a  certain  section  of  the  shop.  One 
man  is  held  responsible  for  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  time 
required  for  each  operation.  He  is  paid  the  same  rate  as  the 
other  mechanics,  but  is  of  the  progressive  type,  willing  to  as- 
sume responsibility  and  leadership  in  the  realization  that  his 
efforts  will  be  appreciated.  This  practice  applies  to  repairs 
other  than  those  to  the  machinery;  for  instance,  certain  boiler 
makers  are  detailed  for  removing  and  applying  tubes,  staybolts, 
front  end  arrangements,  ash  pans,  grates  and  riggings.  Cer- 
tain blacksmiths  are  detailed  for  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in 
the  erecting  shop,  including  thermit  and  oil  welding,  straighten- 
ing frames  or  tail-bars  in  place,  etc  Other  men  are  detailed  to 
remove  and  apply  pilots,  running  boards,  cabs,  boiler  lagging, 
jackets,  etc. 

The  work  is  specialized  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  the  re- 
pairing or  manufacturing  of  locomotive  parts;  each  machine  ot 
group  of  machines  has  its  particular  work  to  perform  and,  u 
far  as  passible,  the  machine  tools  are  arranged  with  a  view  to 
the  work  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  them.  The  smith  shop  ii 
divided  into  groups  of  one  or  more  forges,  each  of  which  has 
a  certain  class  of  work  to  perform. 

As  the  overhauling  of  the  locomotive  is  handled  by  nnmerons 
groups,  each  of  which,  as  far  as  possible,  is  in  charge  of  a 
leading  man,  it  is  possible  to  locate  the  weak  points  at  ooee 
and  to  gradually  eliminate  them,  for  the  leading  men  arc  in 
position  to  know  and  understand  at  all  times  exactly  what  work 
is  required  and  when.  It  is  desirable  to  reduce  tiie  time  that 
each  engine  is  out  of  service  to  a  minimum,  and  what  is  known 
as  "working  stock"  is  maintained  for  use  in  cases  where  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  repairs  have  to  be  made  to  certain  parts.  This 
working  stock  consists,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  interchange- 
able parts,  such  as  driving  boxes,  shoes  and  wedges,  eccentrics. 
straps,  tubes,  frame  bolts,  etc.,  of  engine  trucks  complete,  tender 
frames  complete  with  trucks,  cabs,  running  boards  with  brackets, 
locomotive  jackets,  electric  lighting  outfits  complete,  ash  pans. 
brake  rigging,  spring  rigging,  rods,  pistons,  etc  Whenever  aqy 
part  of  this  working  stock  is  used  the  parts  which  it  replaco 
are  repaired  and  replaced  in  the  working  stock,  thus  preventing 
an  accumulation  of  surplus  stock.  While  most  gratifying  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  from  the  above  methods,  they  are  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  preliminary  movement  into  a  large  field  of 
opportunities. 


There  are  30,000  men  employed  on  the  Ichang-Wanhsien  Rail- 
way, China,  and  construction  trains  are  working  out  of  Ichang. 
on  the  Yangtse  Kiang  river,  for  several  miles.  One  tunnel. 
1,000  ft  long,  has  been  holed  through,  and  another  6,000  ft  long 
is  under  way.  The  earth  work  is  well  up  to  Kweichow,  a  dis- 
tance of  100  miles.  At  Ichang  machine  shops  and  station  build- 
ings have  been  erected.  The  line  runs  inland  from  Ichang  and 
comes  out  at  the  Yangtse-Kiang  river  near  Hsiang  Chi,  about  90 
miles  distant.  It  then  follows  the  river  for  about  30  miles,  when 
it  will  again  go  inland  along  a  route  which  has  ncd  yet  been 
definitely  determined  upon.    .  ^.^^^^  by  VjOOOlC 
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WATER     DEFLECTOR    FOR    DRAINING    BOILERS. 

BY  r.  W.  BENTLEY,  JB., 
Chicigo  k  Netlh  Woum,  Bnioa,  South  Dakota. 

Many  engine  houses  are  not  equipped  with  boiler  blowing  oS 
lines,  and  the  wash-out  plugs  are  often  pulled  when  a  consider- 
able amount  of  pressure  remains  in  the  boiler.    The  water  leap- 


HANDLING  MEN. 


Galvanized    Iran   WaUr   D«fl«etor  for   Draining    Bolltra. 


ing  front  the  hole  often  drenches  the  nearest  locomotive  and 
floods  the  engine  house  floor.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  the  details  and  construction  of  a  deflector  28  ia  wide,  that 
may  be  made  of  galvanized  iron  at  a  reasonable  cost.    The  edges 


Water  Deflector  for  Draining   Boiler*. 

are  reinforced  by  Ji  in  x  1  ia  strips.  With  this  device  in  front 
of  the  plug  hole  the  water  is  diverted  back  into  the  pit,  leaving 
the  floor  and  surrounding  objects  dry  and  undisturbed. 


The  Argentine  government  has  ordered  the  Cordoba  Central, 
805  miles  long,  to  install  block  signals  throughout  its  line.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  cost  will  be  $117X100. 


'  and  often 
iults.     This 


"Where  there  be  many  men,  there  be  many  minds,' 
there  are  many  ways  of  accomplishing  the  same  re! 
is  perhaps  as  true  in  the  matter  of  handling  men  as  in  any 
other  human  activity.  But  in  these  days  of  struggle  for  ef- 
ficiency it  may  be  of  interest  to  take  an  example  from  practice 
and  show  the  methods  of  a  man  who  has  been  notably  success- 
ful, not  only  in  the  physical  results  achieved,  but  in  the  interest, 
real  live  vital  interest,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  creating  among 
his  subordinates.  He  works  toward  the  accomplishment  of. five 
'  ends;  an  awakening  of  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the  employ- 
ing company,  a  pride  in  the  work  done,  a  personal  loyalty 
toward  himself,  an  increase  in  the  skill  and  value  of  the  in- 
dividual and  a  knowledge  that  all  of  this  makes  for  the  personal 
advantage  and  advancement  of  the  individual  employee. 

To  do  this  implies  that  the  man  making  the  effort  is  btiilt 
on  broad  and  generous  mental  lines,  lie  must  feel  the  same 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  employers  as  though  he  owned 
the  plant  and  its  whole  profit  would  accrue  to  him.  He  must 
take  a  personal  pride  in  the  character  and  quality  of  the  output, 
the  appearance  of  the  plant  and  its  efficiency.  He  must  feel  the 
same  loyalty  toward  his  board  of  directors  that  he  hopes  to 
arouse  his  men  to  feel  for  himself.  He  must  be  free  from  the 
sense  that  he  has  learned  all  that  there  is  to  know,  but  must 
continually  struggle  for  more  light,  whether  the  lamp  be  held 
by  a  savant,  or  a  sweeper  of  the  shop  floor,  and  he  must  be 
generous  to  let  these  be  the  controlling  factors,  regardless  of 
his  knowledge  that  they  all  make  for  his  own  profit  and  ad- 
vantage. 

Then,  above  all  and  through  all,  the  man  must  "to  himself 
be  true,  for  thence  it  follows  as  the  night  the  day,  he  can  not 
then  be  false  to  any  maa"  And  this  means  a  scrupulous  keep- 
ing of  a  word  once  pledged. 

He  was  only  an  assistant  superintendent,  let  us  say  in  a  car 
repair  shop,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  increase 
the  output  without  increasing  facilities.  Work  was  being  done 
by  piecework  and  contract,  but  the  contracting  foreman  seemed 
unable,  or  was  it  unwilling,  to  increase  his  output.  So  the  as- 
sistant superintendent  called  him  in.  First  he  cleared  his  office 
of  every  one.    And  then : 

"John,  do  you  trust  me?" 

"Why  yes,  I  think  I  do." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think.    Is  it  'yes'  or  'no.'  ?" 

"Why,  I  believe  I  trust  you." 

"No  thinking  or  believing,  is  it  'yes'  or  no.'?" 

"Yes." 

'Then,  this  is  the  case.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  number  of 
box  cars  you  are  turning  out.  Vou  can  do  better,  but  you  are 
afraid  to,  lest  I  cut  the  price.  Now,  if  you  will  go  ahead  and 
do  your  best,  the  present  price  shall  stand  for  six  months.  Make 
all  you  can  out  of  it,  and  then  we'll  consider  a  revision." 

And  John  went,  and  soon  box  cars  began  to  jump  out  of 
that  shop  from  every  nook  and  crany.  They  piled  up.  They 
filled  the  yards,  and  John's  pay  went  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Then  the  assistant  was  called  in. 

"Do  you  know  what  John  is  making?" 

Tes." 

"Do  you  know  that  he  is  making  much  more  than  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  it  won't  do ;  it  won't  do.  That  price  on  cars  will  have 
to  be  cut." 

"It  can't  be  done.  I  have  given  my  word  that  the  present 
rate  shall  stand  for  six  months. 

"You  had  no  right  to  do  it  He  is  making  too  much  money. 
The  price  must  be  cut?" 

"It  can't  be  cut  .The  cars  are  costing  no  more  than  they 
-e,  and  you  were  satisfied.     If  the  price  is  cut,  I  resign  to 


take  effect  with  the  cut." 


Digitized 


le  price  i^  cut,  1  resign 
3dbyC,OOglC 
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took  place  until  <: 


Again  and  again  the  same  < 

"That  price  can't  be  cut,  you  owe  me  $3,000.  Take  it  and 
pay  yourself  out  of  it  every  week,  as  much  as  you  think  John 
is  overpaid.  And  when  it  is  gone,  I'll  give  my  notes  to  make  it 
up  to  the  end.     1  gave  my  word  that  the  price  would  not  be 

The  man  was  too  good  to  lose,  and  so  they  fumed  and  fretted, 
but  let  it  stand  and  John  went  on  getting  pay  checks  that  daz- 
zled him  with  their  size.  The  fuss  had  heeu  so  great  that  seven 
months  instead  of  six  were  allowed  to  pass  before  John  was 
called  in. 

"Been  doing  well?" 

"Well  the  time  has  come  for  a  cut." 

"Yes,  it  really   came  a  monlh  ago." 

"What  shall   it  be?" 

"Make  your  own  figures,  and  I'll  take  them." 

So  ten  dollars  were  cut  off  here  and  fifteen  there,  and  twenty 
in  another  place,  slill  leaving  John's  possible  pay  well  above 
what  it  had  been  under  the  old  regime,  and  the  company  saved 
money  by  the  barrel  when  the  saving  once  began.  The  assistant 
superintendent's  reputation  as  a  man  of  bis  word  was  estab- 
lished. The  company  got  credit  for  being  square,  John's  loyalty 
was  assured  and  the  cost  of  the  output  was  dropped  by  a  goodly 
percentage. 


He  was  in  the  foundry  one  day.     The  foreman  was  not  very 
progressive.     Timid,   perhaps,   because  of   ignorance. 

"Don't  you  think  you  could  use  a  molding  machine  on  those 


"No,  no  use  to  me."  . 

"They've  got  one  down   at   the  

"No.    Their  work  is  different" 
"Better   go   down   and   look   at   it,   just 
thai  you  ought  to  have," 
Ten  days  elapsed. 
"Have   you   seen   that    molding   machin 

"Yes,  but   I   hardly  think   I   could   use 


"Couldn't  you  i 


I  that  c 


"Possibly.     But  I  don't  think  we  would  save  anything." 

So  it  went  on.  The  superintendent  set  that  foimdryman  think- 
ing for  the  first  lime  in  his  life,  and  then  kept  him  at  it.  Core 
after  core  was  called  to  his  attention,  until  at  last— — 

"Oh,  well,  boss,  if  you  want  to  get  that  machine,  get  it  and 
send  it  along." 

"Not    much, 
for  ii 


;    thai    machine   you'vi 


(an  to  calculate  what  the 
'atched  the  other  fellow,  and   saw 


But  the  man  was  thinking, 
machine  would  save.     He 
that  he   was  being  beaten,   until   one  day: 

"I  say,  boss,  I  wish  you'd  get  one  of  those  machines  for  me, 
I  can  make  it  work,  and  do   it  well." 

It  was  no  longer  Ihe  boss'  machine.  It  wa,?  the  foreman's. 
His  pride  made  it  a  success.  It  was  his.  He  had  asked  for  it, 
and  it  simply  had  to  make  good.     And  it  did. 

"What's  the  use.  If  I  get  up  anything,  the  boss  claims  the 
credit  tor  it ;  the  company  steals  it  and  cuts  prices,  and  I  am 
just  where  I  was  before,  or  worse." 

Our  man  didn't  want  his  men  to  reason  that  way.  The  Na- 
tional Cash  Register  Company  set  the  example  years  ago,  and 
it  seemed  good  to  him.  He  didn't  want  credit  for  another  and 
poorer  man's  ideas.  He  didn't  like  to  have  it  thought  that  his 
company  was  dishonest.  So  he  said  that  he  would  pay  for 
suggestions  that  were  adopted,  and  suggestions  began  to  drop 
in.     Not   patentable    suggestions   to    he   sure,  but    real   money 


savers.  An  inclined  plane  for  handling  crankpins,  a  method  oi 
setting  out  teeth  in  a  saw,  a  scheme  for  straightening  bent  toik 
After  that  the  man  would  go  down  the  shop  with  head  in  die 
air  and  say : 

"That's  mine.  The  bcss  gave  me  $50  for  that.  Its  the  first 
money  I  ever  made  with  my  brains." 

Pride  of  accomplishment.  Loyalty  because  of  a  square  deal 
Anxious  to  help  again,  even  if  there  were  no  money  rewarl 
Interest  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake.     Does   it  pay  both  sides: 

"1  never  had  a  chance.'' 

Better  say;  'T  never  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  m; 
chances." 

One  man  thinks  it  worth  while  pointing  out  the  way  to  thou 
who  do  not  know.  He  was  standirg  on  an  electric  car  next  toj 
foundry  apprentice. 

"What  do  jou  do  evenings?" 

'■Oh,   I   loaf  arcund  the   streets  until  bedtime   and   then  go  It 


bed." 


■Do  y 


lythin 


>  satisfy  a  curiosity 


"No.     It's  pretty  hard  work." 

"Better  try.  It's  hard  at  first,  but  it  comes  easier,  and  the  mort 
you  do  it  the  better  you'll  like  it.  Don't  take  anything  hard  at 
first.  Take  a  good  story.  Then  when  you  come  to  like  Utat 
get  some  guod  technical  hook  or  paper  about  the  foundry.  You'll 
like  it  if  you  do." 

Two  weeks  later.  The  same  scene,  the  same  people  talkinf 
.    "Well!     Done  any  reading?'' 

"Yes,  I  read  half  an  hour  every  night,  and  it's  getting  easier." 
"Fine,  keep  it  up  and  make  something  of  yourself." 
Six  months  later.     The  same,  but  in  the  boss'   office. 
"Can  you  tell  me  something  to  read  about  my   work?" 
Is  that  boy  the  hoss'  friend?     Is  he  worth   anjnhing  mort  to 
the    company    than    he    was    when    he    was    loafing    around  the 
streets  until  bedtime?     Was  the  talk  worth   while. 


He  is  a  plain  every  day  man.  But  he  knows  himself  and  tie 
knows  human  nature.  He  knows  that  the  average  man  love? 
and  has  a  pride  in  what  he  initiates,  and  that  if  he  can  be  di- 
rected tc  initiate  properly,  things  are  safe.  So  he  arouses  sucb 
a  pride  i;i  the  work;ran  that  he  irits  to  imitate,  and  havii^ 
once  initiated  he  is  bound  to  make  a  success  of  the  thing  pro- 
posed. He  may  work  his  men.  but  he  works  them  of  their  oa-n 
volition.  He  makes  them  believe  in  him,  trust  him  and  know 
that  his  word  is  good.  He  stands  between  them  and  outsiders, 
and  above  all  gives  them  credit  for  every  effort  which  lliej 
make  and  cvervlhing  which  they  accomplish.  It  is  not  mnch. 
Merely  the  turning  of  attention  to  things  proper  and  things  de- 
sired, with  the  result  (hat  for  loyalty  to  himself  and  his  fn- 
ployers,  for  pride  in  .their  work,  and  a  desire  for  self  improve- 
ment, there  are  few  who  can  show  better  results. 

By  Ihe   way.  would   the  efficiency   men   ccnsider   this  efficiem? 


The  Rf'.ite  Gc<Ur.:U  dcs  Chemius  de  Per,  in  an  article  rn  The 
Railways  of  Brazil,  tells  how  the  government  of  Brazil  builds 
lines  in  accordance  with  public  demand,  and  then  leases  tfieai 
out  either  to  the  construction  company  or  to  some  other  cf^n- 
cern  to  be  <  per  ate  d.  .K  great  deal  of  difficulty  arises  when  the 
operating  company  and  the  constructirn  company  are  nrt  the 
same,  for  in  such  cases  the  construction  company  eiercises 
such  stringent  econrmy  in  its  work  that  the  operating  com- 
pany is  greatly  handicapped.  Even  the  government,  which 
pays  for  the  work,  is  sometimes  persuaded  not  to  demand  cer- 
tain work  which  is  really  necessary.  To  this  is  due  Ihe  large 
number  of  excessively  sharp  curves,  the  bad  spacing  of  ties, 
the  extremely  light  rails,  etc..  faults  which  are  dearly  paid 
for  by  the  operating  company  in  fuel  or  in  abnormal  main- 
tenance of  way  expenses. 
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TESTING  IRON  AND  STEEL  FOR  AIR  AND  SAND  HOLES. 

BY  ETHAN  I.  DODDS.* 
The  object  of  the  device  shown  in  the  accompanying  illastra- 
tions  is  to  locate  air  or  sand  holes  in  castings  or  Eorgings  and 
in  this  way  determine  whether  the  material  is  fit  for  use.  The 
arrangement  consists  of  an  electro-magnet,  which  slides  over 
the  work,  allowing  the  lines  of  force  from  its  poles  to  permeate 
through  the  metal.    If  these  hnes  of  force  come  in  contact  with 


will  alfect  the  intensiher  or  vibrator  located  in  a  sounding  box. 
The  sounding  box  is  connected  through  ordinary  telephone 
transmitters  to  the  ear  of  the  operator,  who  can  in  this  way 
locate  the  flaws  in  the  metal.  The  electro- magnets  take  their 
current  from  transformers,  which  are  connected  to  alternating- 
current  generators.  As  shown  in  Fig.  I,  two  electro  magnets 
are  used  and  they  are  mechanically  connected ;  this  gives  better 
results  where  it  is  possible  to  use  them  in  this  way. 
In  developing  this  apparatus  other  devices  were  used,  such  as 
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Varloua  Typei  of   Electro- Magneto  Used  for  Testing  li 


Steel  for  Flaw*. 


a  blow  hole  or  sand  hole  the  resistance  is  increased  and  will 
affect  the  current  applied  to  the  electro-magnet.     This  in  turn 

■Mr.  Dodd  wai  with  the  Wcstinghauae  Electnc  Company  for  >  number 
of  rears,  was  mtchinica]  engineer  and  chief  encinur  of  the  Pullman 
Company  for   three  ytars,   and  assistant  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 


galvanometers  and  other  sensitive  electrical  measuring  inslru- 
ments,  but  they  were  found  to  be  so  affected  by  the  vibrations, 
caused  by  heavy  moving  masses  that  they  were  more  or  less  im- 
practical. With  the  present  arrangement  the  imperfections  can 
easily  be  located,  and  after  a  certain  amount  of  experience  the  size 
of  the  holes  can  in  a  measure  be  estimated,  the  difference  in  the 
intensity  of  the  sound  being  the  measure  of  the  size  of  the  flaw. 
Figs.  2  to  7  illustrate  how  other  types  ot  electro-mag  sets  are 
used  for  testing  different  parts.       ivgd  by  V_tOOQIC 
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WHEEL  AND  AXLE  SHOP  KINK8.* 

BY  a  C  LEECH, 

FaremtD,  PtonayliranU  Rsilroad.  Buffilo,  N.  Y. 

DISMOUNTING    WHEELS    AND   AXUS. 

The  arrangement  of  the  wheel  and  axle  shop  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  The  system  of  overhead  hoists  and  runways  is  such 
that  the  axles  may  easily  be  handled  from  one  part  of  the  shop 
to  the  other  in  the  processes  of  dismounting,  storing,  finishing 
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F)g.  2— Pms  for  Dismounting  Car  Wheel*  and  Axles. 

away,  returns,  he  grasps  the  hook  -4  and  pulls  it  away  from  the 
machine;  at  the  same  time  the  second  operator  rolls  the 
mounted  wheel  in  such  a  direction  that  as  the  crane  C  swings 
outward  and  around,  the  wheel  will  slip  into  proper  position  in 
the  press.  As  the  crane  swings  around  the  first  operator  fol- 
lows it,  passing  in  front  of  the  press  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
opposite  end  of  the  axle  and  the  wheel  which  is  being  pushed 
into  position.     The  wheel  press  is  provided  with  three  large  U- 


•Theii 


—    indadtd  ■>  a  part  of  the  eolletlion  which  Mr,  Lttcb 

•ubmitlfd  in  the  shop  biak  competition  that  iloaed  May  IS.    Combined  they 
cmr  the  work  of  the   wheel   and  aile  shop  lo  welf  that  It  was  thoaght 


adTiaable  lo  form  their 


shaped  blocks,  H,  of  iron,  which  have  openii^s  Urge  eoongi 
to  slip  over  the  axle  between  the  wheel  press  carriage  and  tb 
hub  of  the  wheel,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  three  sizes  of  U 
blocks  will  take  care  of  all  of  the  different  size  axles  which  i 
is  necessary  to  handle  on  the  press.  In  the  average  axle  shai 
it  is  not  always  feasible  to  group  the  different  size  axles  togctbe 
when  pressing  off  the  wheels,  and  this  necessitates  the  freqiun 
changing  of  the  U-blocks.  As  they  weigh  from  200  to  500  Ibt 
apiece  it  is,  of  course,  impractical  to  change  them  by  hand.  T( 
overcome  this  difficulty  a  system  of  swinging  cranes  was  d^ 
vised,  as  shown  in  the  end  elevation  of  the  wheel  press.  Fig.  i 
The  U-piece  H  is  suspended  from  the  crane  G  in  such  a  waj 
that  when  the  crane  swings  forward  the  U  will  slip  over  tbc 


Fig.  I^Arrangement  of   Equipment  In   the  Wheel  and   Axle 
Shop. 

or  mounting.     The  storage  space  is  indicated  by  the  locations 
marked  "axles." 

The  press  for  dismounting  the  car  wheels  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
One  of  the  wheels  has  been  pressed  off  and  the  end  of  the  axle 
is  supported  by  the  hook  A.  This  hook  is  suspended  from  the 
crane  C,  which  swings  around  the  pivot  at  its  left  hand  end. 
Tbc  hand  wheel  W  is  used  for  adjusting  the  hook  to  the  proper 
height    When  the  operator,  who  is  engaged  in  rolling  the  wheel 


J.■^ 


Fig.  3 — End  View  of  Prea*  for  Dlimountlng  Whe«la  and  Axlts. 


axle,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  By  having  a  crane  for  each  U-pico, 
each  with  a  di£Eerent  radius,  and  swung  from  different  lenU, 
it  is  possible  to  provide  for  three  of  the  U-pieces  and  to  qoicklr 
replace  one  by  another  as  occasion  demands. 


Afti 


ADJUSTING  CAS  AXLES  IN  LATHE. 

[er  swinging  an  axle  into  a  lathe,  preparatory  1 


tumiiig, 
the  operator  enters  one  end  on  one  of  the  lathe  centers.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  to  raise  the  other  end  slightly  in  order 
that  the  center  may  enter  it  properly.  To  do  this  the  block  or 
fulcrum  A,  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  4,  is  placed  on  the  tool  block 
of  the  lathe,  the  curved  portion  of  the  lever  resting  nndemeatli 


& 


J^i-k 
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the  journal  of  the  axle.     By  pressing  down  on  the  end  oi  the 
lever  the  axle  may  easily  and  quickly  be  raised  to  the  teqmred 

AXLE   HOISTS. 

When  both  wheels  have  been  pressed  off,  the  axle  is  placed 
in  the  hook  F  of  the  air  hoist  A,  Fig.  5,  which  operates  on  a 
overhead  trolley,  as  indicated  in  Fiaf  17  ^If^  ji^^wl  abont  12  ft 
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beyond  the  press,  and  is  delivered  to  the  hoist  B,  which  oper- 
ates on  a  runway  about  45  ft.  long  and  at  right  angles  to  A. 
The  axle  and  turning  lathes  and  the  spaces  for  the  storage  of 
axles,  are  placed  parallel  to  the  runway,  axle  horses  being  pro- 
vided in  front  of  each  of  the  lathes.    With  this  arrangement  the 


B  has  a  flexible  connection  to  A  through  the  fj-in.  pin.  The 
screw  C  fits  in  B  and  has  a  crosshead  at  its  upper  end  whidi 
works  freely  on  the  end  of  the  screw,  sliding  up  and  down  in 
the  slotted  part  of  B  when  it  is  necessary  to  adjust  the  screw. 
The  crosshead  has  a  gage  line  on  it,  and  the  sides  of  B  arc 
graduated  as  shown,  these  graduations  being  used  for  a  purpose 
which  will  be  considered  later.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  screw 
is  the  double  hook  in  which  the  axle  rests  as  it  is  lifted  from 
the  floor  into  the  lathe.  The  air  hoist  is  hung  at  a  height  to  ac- 
commodate the  largest  diameter  axle.  If  an  axle  of  any  other 
diameter  is  handled  the  screw  must  be  adjusted  to  bring  tht 
hook  to  the  proper  height  The  graduations  on  B  are  carefully 
made  to  accommodate  the  different  size  axles  and  in  changing 
from  one  size  to  another  it  is  only  necessary  for  the  operator 
to  adjust  the  screw  until  the  line  on  the  crosshead  b  in  line 


Fig.  B— Air  Holati  and  Runwayi  for  Handling  Axlea. 

axles  may  quickly  be  handled  to  any  desired  point,  and  the  work- 
men very  soon  become  experts  in  handling  them  successfully 
and  rapidly. 

In  handling  the  axles  into  a  double  head  lathe  where  the 
drive  is  in  the  center,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  special  bracket 
or  collar,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  allowing  them  to  be  swung  from 
one  end.    The  operator  quickly  gets  on  to  the  knack  of  placing 


Fig.  6 — Collar  for  Handling  Axlea  Into  Double  Head  Lathe. 

the  bracket  and  chaining  it  in  such  a  position  that  .the  axle  will 
balance  horizontally  when  it  is  hoisted  from  the  floor.  The 
hoist  is  arranged  so  that  it  raises  the  axle  to  the  exact  height 
of  the  lathe  centers  and  holds  it  there  while  the  centers  are  be- 
ing adjusted. 

The  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  7  has  been  devised  for  the  con- 
venient placing  of  axles  in  a  single  head  lathe.  The  various 
parts  are  forged  from  wrought  iron  or  soft  steel.  The  part  A 
turns  freely  on  the  end  of  the  air  hoist  piston  rod.    The  part 


Fig.  7— Air  Holit  Attachment  for  the  Convenient  Handling  of 
Axlea  Into  an  Axle  Lathe. 

with  the  proper  graduation  on  B.  In  this  way  the  time  is  saved 
of  going  to  the  end  of  the  lathe  two  or  three  times  to  see  if 
the  axle  is  at  the  proper  height  to  fit  the  lathe  centers. 

PIUNC  AXISS. 

The  device  shown  in  Fig.  8  is  constructed  of  1^-in.  piping, 
ells  and  tees,  and  is  convenient  for  piling  axles  in  the  whed 
shop.  After  the  first  lot  of  axles  have  been  placed  on  the  floor 
the  ends  A  of  the  device  are  placed  on  the  first  or  nearest  axle, 
the  legs  of  the  horse  resting  on  the  floor  and  within  reach  of  the 
air  hoist  The  remaining  axles  are  lowered  on  the  horse  by 
the  air  hoist  and  are  allowed  to  roll  on  the  pile.    The  length 
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Fig.  8— Device  for  Piling  Axlea  In  the  Wheel  Shop. 

•f  the  legs  may  be  made  such  that  one  of  the  horses  can  be  used 
for  piling  two  rows  of  axles.  The  use  of  the  device  allows  the 
axles  to  be  piled  on  either  side  of  and  at  right  angles  to  the 
runway  which  carries  the  crane  or  hoist  In  this  way  a  number 
of  piles  may  be  placed  within  reach  of  the  air  hoist. 
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BORING  SQUARE  HOLES. 


Attachments  for  drilling  square  holes  have  been  made  for 
latbes,  milling  machines  and  drills,  but  on  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar forces  attendant  in  drilling  square  holes,  these  devices  have 
not  proved  very  satisfactory.  They  cannot  he  fastened  rigidly 
enough  to  withstand  the  side  thrust,  caused  by  the  eccentric  jar- 
ring motion  of  the  cutter,  at  right  angles  to  the  working  spindle. 
The  carriage  of  the  average  lathe  does  not  offer  sufficient  stiff- 
ness to  hold  the  working  pieces  rigidly  in  position,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  perfectly  square  holes.  Apparently  this  work  can 
only  be  done  satisfactorily  with  a  special  machine  tool,  in  which 
the  arrangements   for  cutting  square  holes  are  embodied  in  the 

The  R.  K.  LeBlond  Machine  Tool  Company  has  designed  a 
combination  machine  tool  for  the  Niles-Bement-Pond  Company, 
New  York,  which  is  not  only  adapted  for  milling  square  holes, 
but  also  possesses  all  the  features  of  a  standard  milling  machine. 
The  principle  used  is  the  same  as  employed  in  other  similar  de- 
vices, namely,  the  revolution  of  a  triangular  shaped  bit,  similar 
to  an  end  mill,  in  a  stationary  master  guide,  which  in  appearance 
is  much  like  a  regular  drill  chuck.  This  stationary  guiding  chuck 
ia  entirely  different  from  all  previous  devices,  being  fastened  di- 
rectly to  the  column  of  the  machine  by  means  of  a  flange,  which 
eliminates  all  lost  motion. 

The  cutter  C  receives  its  motion  from  a  special  driving  member 
which  is  fastened  to  the  nose  of  the  spindle.  This  driving  mem- 
ber not  only  causes  the  cutter  to  rotate,  but  at  the  same  time 
gives  it  freedom  to  travel  eccentrically  in  the  master  guide.  The 
whole  arrangement  for  cutting  square  holes,  simple  in  itself,  is 
easily  detached  in  a  very  short  time,  leaving  the  machine  avail- 
able for  regular  milling  work.  When  cutting  square  holes  in 
tough  material  it  is  best  to  first  drill  a  round  hole.     For  this 
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Milling  Machine  Dsaloned  for  Boring  Squara   Holea. 

reason  the  machine  is  furnished  with  an  appliance  for  operating 
ordinary  twist  drills  which  engages  in  the  arrangement  for 
boring  square  holes.  Both  operations  may  be  done  on  the  same 
piece  in  succession. 

As  the  attachment  for  cutting  square  holes  projects  consider- 
ably beyond  the  nose  of  the  spindle,  it  would,  on  a  standard  ma- 
chine, decrease  the  working  space  in  front  of  the  cutter.  There- 
fore, the  column  bearing  the  main  spindle  has  been  set  back  to 
gain  the  distance  taken  up  by  this  projection,  thus  maintaining 
the  full  working  range  of  the  table.  A  special  brace  E  is  pro- 
vided connecting  the  knee  with  the  overhanging  arm,  as  well  as 


with  the  base  of  the  machine,  so  as  to  secure  absolute  rigidit; 
of  the  work  on  the  table.  The  machine  is  arranged  with  two 
separate  cross-feeds,  one  for  the  regular  milling  work,  and  the 
other  for  extra  fine  feeds,  starting  from  .001  in.,  for  the  cutting 
of  square  holes  requires  a  very  fine  feed.  The  work  must  be 
held  absolHtely  rigid,  and  a  special  vise  D  is  furnished  with  the 
machine  for  this  purpose. 

The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  side  view  and  a  partial 
horizontal  cross-section  through  the  square  hole  cutting  attach- 
ment.   A  is  the  column  of  the  machine,  and  B  is  the  detachable 


Cros|.8«ction  Through  Square  Hole  Cutting   Arrangemtnt 

chuck  which  holds  the  square  hole  cutter  C.  The  square  hole 
attachment,  shown  in  the  cross  seaion,  consists  of  the  drivini 
member  K,  which  is  screwed  to  the  nose  of  the  spindle,  and  the 
stationary  chuck  H,  which  is  bolted  to  the  column.  The  drivii« 
member  contains  a  floating  driving  dog  L,  into  which  the  cutter 
C  is  screwed.  Behind  this  dog  is  a  floating  thrust  plate  which 
takes  up  the  end  thrust  of  the  drills.  The  stationary  guiding  chuck 
contains  the  master  guide,  which  consists  of  two  jaws  N  and  AV 
forming  an  adjustable  square  guiding  hole  in  which  the  drill  C 
operates.  0  is  a  right  and  left  hand  screw  of  opening  and  closing 
the  jaws  in  accordance  with  the  size  of  the  drill  used. 

For  boring  round  holes  in  connection  with  the  attachment  for 
cutting  square  holes,  a  round  bushing,  having  a  reg:ular  Mone 
taper,  is  inserted  in  the  square  guiding  hole,  which  seizes  as  a 
bearing  for  the  shank.  The  machine  is  furnished  with  a  com- 
plete equipment  for  regular  plain  milling.  The  range  for  boring 
square  holes  is  from  ^  in.  to  2  in. 


FOREIGN   RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  East  Indian  Railway  will  open  two  new  schools  for  the 
children  of  its  native  staff  stationed  at  Asanol  and  Dinapore. 
This  company  has  already  provided  69  schools  for  the  exclusive 
education  of  the  native  children,  besides  23  ^well-kept  institu- 
tions for  the  children  of  its  European  employees. 

The  authorities  of  the  East  Indian  Railway  find  themscNei  in 
some  difficulty  in  providing  special  train  accommodation  for  lie 
large  inffux  of  American  tourists.  It  appears  that  the  TiihtJ 
company  has.  been  requested  to  arrange  for  several  spedil  trains 
during  the  end  of  November  and  throughout  December.  U  the 
visit  of  two  ship  loads  of  passengers  had  come  at  another  period, 
the  railway  would  not  have  had  any  difficulty  in  coping  with  the 
situation,  but  the  arrival  of  one  batch  of  tourists  coincides  with 
that  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  The  enormous  pas- 
senger trafhc  which  the  East  Indian  Railway  will  be  called  upon 
to  cope  with  during  the  next  three  months  will  exhaust  aU  of 
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The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  has  increased  the  pay  of  teleg- 
raphers and  signal  men.  the  increases  ranging  from  $2.50  to 
$5.00  a  month. 

The  government  has  begun  suit  in  New  Jersey  against  the 
Erie  Railroad  to  recover  penalties  of  $5,000  for  violation  of  the 
hours-of -service  law,  the  charge  being  that  enginemen  have  been 
required  to  work  longer  than  sixteen  hours  at  a  time. 

The  mail  car  in  train  No,  55  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was 
robbed  near  Columbia,  S,  C,  on  the  night  of  November  24,  the 
robber  holding  up  two  mail  clerks  at  the  point  of  a  pistol.  After 
taking  Che  registered  letters,  the  robber  pulled  the  bell  cord, 
stopped  the  train,  and  escaped. 

The  boilermakers  (and  helpers)  of  the  American  Locomotive 
Company  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  who  have  been  on  strike  for 
nearly  a  month,  returned  to  work  in  large  numbers  on  the 
morning  of  November  23.  Neither  the  company  nor  the  men 
have  given  any  details  of  the  settlement. 

In  the  federal  court  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  last  week,  the  Grand 
Jury  r«urned  indictments  against  fifteen  residents  of  Vidalia 
on  a  charge  of  obstructing  the  United  States  mails.  The 
indictments  were  based  on  occurrences  connected  with  the  strike 
of  firemen  on  the  Georgia  &  Florida  Railroad  about  two  months 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  and  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  have  followed  the  example  of  the  Chicago  St  North  West- 
em  in  establishing  "committees  of  safely,"  and  enthusiastic 
meetings  were  held  last  week  on  both  of  these  roads.  On  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  the  membership  of  the  divisional  committees 
will  be  changed  every  six  months;  this  with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  interest  of  all  concerned  stimulated. 

Because  of  the  alarming  rate  at  which  the  loss  and  damage 
expense  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Toledo,  St,  Louis  & 
Western  is  growing,  the  management  of  these  lines  has  created 
the  position  of  supervisor  of  stations,  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  station,  yard,  train  and  all  other 
employees  having  to  do  with  the  handling  of  freight  in  devising 
ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  operations  of  the  road  to  a 
more  Scientific  basis.  The  management  believes  that  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  rests  largely  with  its  employees,  and  that 
the  success  of  efforts  to  reduce  these  expenses  will  largely  de- 
pend on  the  personal  interest  shown  in  these  efforts  by  all  con- 
cerned. F.  E.  T,  Pearne,  whose  appointment  to  the  new  posi- 
tion is  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  will  report  to  the 
superintendents  in  charge  of  their  respective  divisions  such 
matters  as  his  observation  may  warrant.  He  will  send  copies 
of  his  reports  to  the  freight  claim  agent  when  they  relate  to  the 
handling  of  freight. 

Texaa  &  Pacific's  Rsasona. 

According  to  a  press  despatch  from  New  Orleans.  Vice-Presi- 
dent T,  J,  Freeman,  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  denies  that  his  road 
has  vitiated  any  traffic  contract  with  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  says :  "A  tentative  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
directors  of  the  Texas  &  Pacific  and  they  voted  it  down  unani- 
mously. No  agreement  was  ever  made  by  the  Texas  &  Pacific 
permitting  the  'Frisco  to  use  its  rails  into  New  Orleans.  The 
'Frisco  wanted  us  practically  to  turn  our  road  over  to  them.  We 
were  to  give  them  all  the  local  rights  enjoyed  by  our  line  at  ail 
local  points.  Further,  the  'Frisco  wanted  to  pay  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  maintenance  costs  of  the  line  when,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  larger  part  of  the  business  to  move  over  the 
line  would  be  'Frisco's.  The  total  expenditure  for  improvements 
called  for  would  have  amounted  to  about  $2fl0O,O0O." 

Not  on  the  Railwaya. 
Eighty-nine  persons  have  been  killed  and  several  hundred  in- 
jured in  automobile  accidents  in  the  streets  of  New  York  since 
January  1,  and  Colonel  Edward  S.  Cornell,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Highways  Protective  Society,  who  has  studied  the  records, 
■ays  that  "joy  riding,  drunken  chauffeurs,  ignorant  owners  of 


cars  and  irresponsible  and  reckless  'night  hawk'  cabmen  are  re- 
sponsible.  The  'joy  riders'  and  the  'night  hawk'  cabmen  are  the 
most  dangerous  factors  to  life  and  limb  in  the  city.  In  thirteen 
cases  during  the  month  of  October  the  operators  of  motor  cars 
causing  serious  accidents  fled,  thus  violating  the  law  in  another 

A  New  Kind  of  Slumber. 

"Ethereal  asphyxia  or  aerial  somnipathy."  was  what  was  the 
matter  with  C.  P.  Rodgers,  the  aviator,  when  he  fell  near  Comp- 
ton,  Cal.,  at  the  close  of  his  transcontinental  flight  Rodgers 
asserts  thai  this  is  what  caused  the  deaths  of  many  other  avi- 
ators. It  lurks  in  the  packets  of  the  upper  air  strata  and  creeps 
irresistibly  upon  the  senses  of  an  aviator,  lulling  him  into  dreamy 
unconsciousness.  Rodgers  was  at  an  altitude  of  a  thousand  feet, 
he  says,  when  he  felt  a  sleepy  sensation  creeping  over  him  and 
realized  his  peril.  When  about  a  hundred  feet  from  the  ground 
"he  went  to  sleep.  The  air  had  a  peculiar  odor,  like  chloroform 
or  ether.  In  proof  that  it  was  not  the  rarefied  air  or  weak  heart 
he  points  to  the  fact  that  he  lost  consciousness  only  a  hundred 

The  foregoing-  may  or  may  not  be  a  contribution  to  scientific 
knowledge;  we  cannot  decide.  The  new  terms,  however,  will 
be  of  interest  to  railway  superintendents'  clerks  who  have  to 
record  the  cases  of  locomotive  enginemen  who  lose  control  of 
their  machines,  as  did  Rodgers.  but  who  can  give  no  explanation 
of  the  trouble.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  record  that  the  engine- 
man  lied,  as  so  often  seems  necessary.  "Somnipathy"  may  sound 
better. 

Rock  Island  Shopmen. 
The  threatened  strike  of  the  shop  employees  of  the  Rock 
Island  lines  has  been  averted  by  the  acceptance  of  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  the  company  to  the  International  officers  of  the 
unions  on  October  10.  This  proposition  was  at  first  rejected, 
but  after  reconsideration  it  was  accepted  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  The  letter  of  acceptance,  signed  by  the  International 
presidents  gives  as  the  reason  for  accepting  the  terms  offered 
the  great  losses  and  hardships  which  would  have  been  imposed 
on  the  company,  the  employees  and  the  public  in  the  case  of  such 
a  strike.  The  demands  made  by  the  men  and  the  action  taken 
by  the  company  on  each  were  printed  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gasette  November  24,  page  1069.  The  new  schedule  now  agreed 
on  is  the  same  as  the  one  in  effect  before  the  negotiations  were 
started,  both  as  to  working  conditions  and  rates  of  pay.  except 
that  employees  in  the  service  of  the  company  traveling  on 
the  road  will  be  allowed  $1.50  a  day  expenses  instead  of  $1.25, 
It  is  emphatically  denied  by  the  company  that  the  federation  of 
shop  employees  has  been  recognized  at  any  time  during  the 
negotiations,  A  settlement  has  been  made  with  each  individual 
craft,  the  schedules  being  drawn  up  with  separate  termination 
clauses,  and  being  signed  by  representatives  of  each  craft  and 
the  railway  officers.  These  individual  schedules  are  the  only 
ones  that  contain  the  rates  of  wages  and  exclusive  service  con- 
ditions. Any  grievance  existing  on  the  part  of  a  craft  will  be 
negotiated  by  the  committee  of  that  craft,  the  general  committee 
coming  into  conference  only  when  desired  by  the  local  craft 
No  strike  can  be  called  except  by  a  conference  of  the  crafts. 

Railway  Disaster  In  France. 
A  press  despatch  from  Saumur,  France,  November  23,  reports 
the  destruction  on  the  morning  of  that  day  of  a  passenger  train 
on  the  state  railway  by  the  failure  of  a  bridge  at  Montreuil- 
Bellay,  caused  apparently  by  a  flood  in  the  Thouet  river.  Thirty 
or  more  persons  were  drowned,  and  survivors  who  succeeded  in 
climbing,  through  the  windows  of  the  cars  and  clinging  to 
the  roofs  were  compelled  to  remain  in  that  position  throughout 
the  day,  while  hundreds  of  persons  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
were  unable  to  asisst  them.  At  night,  however,  military  en- 
gineers reached  the  place  with  pontoons  and  succeeded  in  taking 
off  eleven  persons.  The  engineman  of  the  train  saved  himsell 
by  catching  hold  of  a  pig,  being  carried  along  by  the  |flood,  the 
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animal  towing  him  to  the  shore.  The  flood  had  done  conaider- 
able  damage  previous  to  the  bri(tee  disaster,  ahd  alt  the  boats 
in  the  locality  had  been  carried  off.  A  man  who  rowed  out 
from  the  shore  in  an  effort  to  save  a  child  who  was  on  the 
train  wu  himself  drowned. 

N«w  "800  Lin«"  Freight  Houm  In  Chicago. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  announced 
its  plans  for  an  independent  freight  terminal  in  Chicago,  the 
execution  of  which  plans  is  subject  to  th?  granting  by  the  city 
council  of  permission  to  cross  the  necessary  streets  and 
alleys  and  for  the  vacation  of  portions  of  two  streets.  The 
terminal  is  to  be  built  by  the  Central  Terminal  Railway,  an 
Illinois  corporation,  and  leased  to  the  Soo.  The  tracks  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  Railroad  will  be  used  from 
Forest  Park,  where  connection  is  made  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Soo,  to  Halsted  and  Fifteenth  streets,  from  which  point  two 
new  tracks  will  be  built  by  the  Central  Terminal  to  a  14-track 
elevated  freight  terminal  extending  from  Fourteenth  Place  to 
Twelfth  street,  between  Canal  and  Clinton  streets.  Passenger 
trains  will  use  the  Illinois  Central  terminal  as  at  present, 
although  it  is  planned  ultimately  to  use  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
station  at  Harrison  street  and  Fifth   avenue. 

Outbound  and  inbound  freight  houses,  each  SOO  ft  x  80  ft. 
in  area,  will  extend  from  Twelfth  to  Thirteenth  street.     They 


are  published  by  the  Erie,  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  roads; 
and  reminded  the  members  of  the  association  of  the  good  nie 
to  which  these  periodicals  could  be  put,  to  promote  efficiency  and 
loyalty.  The  incident  quoted  below  bears  unmistakable  evidence 
of  genuineness  \  hut  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  cases  of   the  kind 

It's  3:S9j^  p.  m.  Here  comes  Jones  our  second  despatcher. 
"Hello,  kid,  how  they  coming?"  is  his  salute  to  the  first  tridi 
man,  who  is  an  old  man.  Turning  aside  to  a  young  condactot 
in  the  hall,  he  says,  "How  do,  old  scout?"  Goes  to  vrork  MSI 
p.  m.  While  looking  over  his  transfer,  he  turns  his  head  to  the 
window,  notices  a  lady  passing.  "Gee  1  look  at  that  blonde,"  be 
says  to  the  elder  gentlemen  in  waiting  (Voice  on  wire,  "82  here." 
"Minute ;  making  transfer.")  Turning  to  the  first  trick  niai 
again,  he  says :  "That  blonde  reminds  me  of  a  coincidence  to- 
day— I  met  a  swell  looker  at  the  show."  (Voice  on  wire,  "Local 
is  ready."  "Hold  them  minute,  I'm  making  transfer.")  "She 
put  her  lamps  on  me  and  it  was  all  off  with  your  uncle  BilL* 
(Voice  on  wire,  "Can  you  give  No.  80  five  minutes  on  95?" 
"No,  tell  him  he  lost  five  minutes  asking  for  it.")  "That's  Mur- 
phy," says  Jones,  "he  is  one  of  those  guys  that  always  lacks  fin 
minutes.  And  so  we  took  in  all  the  moving  picture  shows  in 
town."  (Voice  on  wire,  "76  coming.  Will  I  kill  this  dead  one 
and  let  'em  go?"  "Yes,  hang  her  on  the  nail,  kid,  and  I'll  give 
you  a  number  later.")  "Lot  of  nice  people  spoke  to  her,  too, 
but  she  wouldn't  tell  me  what  her  name  was."     (Voice  on  wire. 


Propoaad  800  Line  Freight  Terminal  In  Chicago. 


will  he  of  an  attractive  style  of  architecture  and  will  be  equipped 
with  modem  freight  handling  apparatus,  including  three  ele- 
vators in  the  inbound  freight  house  and  a  hoist  capable  of  han- 
dling a  freight  car  between  the  ground  and  elevated  levels. 
The  inbound  freight  house  will  be  four  stories  high,  and  the 
outbound  freight  house  two  stories.  Between  these  houses 
there  will  be  three  driveways,  the  middle  drive  being  on  an 
incline  to  the  elevated  track  level.  South  of  Thirteenth  street 
there  will  be  a  12-track  team  yard  extending  to  Fourteenth 
street,  with  an  inclined  driveway  reaching  from  the  street  to  the 
track  level.  The  entire  layout  will  be  elevated  above  the  streets, 
starting  from  the  present  completed  elevation  of  the  Baltimore 
ft  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal  near  Halsted  street.  The  elevation 
will  be  supported  on  a  reinforced  concrete  structure  similar  to 
the  viaducts  already  built  in  the  city.  This  development  will  be 
an  important  addition  to  the  railway  facilities  west  of  the  river, 
being  but  a  short  distance  south  of  the  proposed  site  of  the 
new  union  station  and  Pennsylvania  freight  houses. 

Real  Life  In  the  Train  Deapateher'a  Office. 
The  following  sketch  is  taken  from  an  address  by  J.  W.  James, 
train  despatcher  of  the  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh,  which 
was  delivered  before  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Train 
Despatchers'  Association.  Mr.  James  made  an  earnest  plea  for 
the  exercise  of  honesty,  intelligence  and  devotion  to  duty,  tell- 
ing his  hearers  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  recognition 
of  their  efforts  by  their  superior  officers  if  only  they  will  put  into 
their  work  the  enthusiasm  of  which  they  are  capable.  He  also 
called  attention  to  the  value  of  employees'  magazines,  such  as 


"Can  you  take  a  rush  message?"  "No,  give  it  to  the  brass 
pounder.  It's  about  having  inspector  on  hand  to  rebrass  old 
man's  car.  I'll  tell  the  kid  with  a  large  forehead  to  answer 
you.")  "She  handed  me  a  line  of  talk  about  always  wanting  to 
know  a  real,  true  blue,  railway  man.     One  that  was  high  op." 

Later  on  in  the  evening  a  few  trainmen  entered,  all  enjoying 
a  hearty  laugh  over  some  joke.  "Do  we  bother  you,  Jonesey,  old 
boy?"  inquired  one  of  them  as  he  was  leaning  over  the  sheet 
"No,  go  as  far  as  you  like,"  was  the  reply.  "Say,  Jones,  I  want 
to  ask  you  a  question — If  I  get  to  C  and  find  only  two  loads  to 
pick  up  and  have  time  to  make  D  for  82,  wouldn't  yon  pass 
them  up  and  save  all  that  delay?"  All  of  them  were  listening  far 
Jones'  reply  to  Ryan's  question.  "Sure  thing;  tell  operator  to 
lay  low  and  hand  them  to  some  following  train.  I  can  fix  it  on 
the  sheet." 

Operator  on  the  line  hears  the  racket  in  despatcher's  office  and 
jokingly  inquires  what  it  is.  Jones  says,  "Why,  that's  Ryi 
making  a  rough  house."  The  operator  in  turn  gives  this  infor- 
mation to  the  conductor  of  a  train  who  is  at  his  station.  As  tb? 
pull  out,  this  is  the  conversation  in  that  caboose:  "That  Jonciii 
a  fine  fellow— well,  the  whole  bunch  are  on  the  square.  Jooei 
never  turned  in  a  fellow  since  he's  been  there."  Flagman  (rt» 
in  his,  "Well,  Smith  isn't  very  handy  with  his  pencil  eitht'.' 
Finally  they  come  to  the  winning  qualities  of  the  third  trick  man. 
Brown.  Head  brakeman  says,  "Brown's  the  boy,  he  don't  cart 
and  they  know  it ;  but  he's  got  the  ability  and  can  stick  as  loug 
as  he  likes."  "Yes,"  replied  the  conductor,  "and  he  is  wiser  than 
they  think  he  is-:-we  were  out  the  other  night  and  Brown  and  I 
unloaded  a  few.  He  was  feeling  pretty  good  and  put  me  wise 
to  a  few  things.    Don't  mention,  however,  what  I  said  about  his 
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taking  on  a  couple;  he  wasn't' piped  to  the  gills,  just  had  a  com- 
fortable skate  when  he  went  to  work."  A  few  days  passed  and 
Jim  Barrett  comes  in  to  see  Brown  about  a  rejected  time  slip. 
"You  remember  that  turn  I  made  the  other  night?"  arid  Brown 
said  he  did.  "Well,  they  only  allowed  me  straight  mileage  on 
that.  I  have  a  good  notion  to  hand  this  over  to  our  committee." 
"I  don't  blame  you  one  bit,"  says  Brown,  "These  $40  guys," 
referring  to  timekeepers,  "make  me  tired.  They  think  their  ef- 
forts are  appreciated  and  they  get  company- struck  right  in  the 
beginning."  Continuing  Brown  says,  "We  are  not  getting  what 
is  coming  to  us,  either,  but  you  cannot  get  those  guys  together 
for  the  reason  so  many  of  them  prefer  to  be  fanned  with  an 
ostrich  feather  with  the  label,  'Official'  on  it." 


Railway   Educational  AMoelatlon. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  post  office  department  thought  it 
had  discovered  a  use  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes 
and  so  seized  the  books  of  the  Railway  Educational  Association, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  of  which  George  H.  Baker  is  president.  This 
association  is  a  correspondence  school  for  locomotive  firemen 
and  brakemen,  and  guarantees,  when  the  course  has  been  fin- 
ished, to  find  work  for  the  student  or  refund  one-half  the 
tuition  fee.  As  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  the  government 
found  82  men,  out  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  students, 
who  were  disgruntled  for  some  reason  and  who  were  willing  to 
testify.  In  the  course  of  the  search  for  witnesses,  many  railway 
officers  were  addressed  and  from  them  the  district  attorney  re- 
ceived many  letters  praising  the  work  of  the  school  and  in- 
sisting on  its  value  and  reliability,  even  going  to  the  extent 
of  urging  that  the  suit  be  abandoned. 

On  the  stand,  80  of  the  82  students  for  the  prosecution  testi- 
fied that  no  misrepresentations  had  been  made  and  that  they  had 
not  obtained  positions  because  they  had  declined  those  offered. 
Then  seven  master  mechanics  and  trainmasters,  summoned  by 
the  government,  testified  that  they  employed  Mr.  Baker's  stU' 
dents  and  gave  them  the  preference  over  the  ordinary  appli- 
cant for  a  position.  For  the  defense,  about  70  students  testi- 
fied as  to  the  value  of  the  course.  Through  it  they  had  received 
fanmediate  employment  at  wages  of  from  $75  to  $90  a  month, 
and  many  of  them  were  now  earning  from  $175  to  $1S5  as  en- 
ginemen.  Following  these  came  a  number  of  men  who  had 
known  Mr.  Baker  for  many  years,  all  of  whom  testified  as  to  the 
value  of  the  course  of  instruction.  Among  these  witnesses 
were:  B.  A.  Worthington,  receiver.  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie; 
F.  A.  Delano,  president,  Wabash;  J.  F.  Deems,  until  recently 
general  superintendent  of  motive  power,  New  York  Central 
Lines;  George  L.  Fowler,  consulting  engineer;  E.  T.  White,  su- 
perintendent of  motive  power,  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  Chas.  Cham- 
bers, superintendent  of  motive  power.  Central  of  New  Jersey, 
and  between  20  and  30  others.  Even  a  letter  from  the  assist- 
ant comptroller  of  the  Navy,  testifying  to  the  value  of  the 
work,  was  admitted.  It  is  rarely  that  any  man  has  been  able 
to  muster  such  an  array  of  witnesses  of  high  standing  in  his 
behalf,  and  probably  never  before  to  confute  such  a  charge. 
The  testimony  of  the  defense  throughout  showed  not  only  the 
hig^  character  of  the  instruction  issued  by  the  school,  but  the 
standing  of  Mr.  Baker  himself  as  a  fuel  expert,  simply  cor- 
roborating what  is  already  well  known  in  railway  circles.  It 
also  appeared  that  bis  instructions  have  been  adopted  by  some 
95  roads,  representing  about  one-third  the  total  mileage  of  the 
country,  and  that  more  than  50,000  copies  have  been  issued. 
.After  a  trial  lasting  seven  weeks  the  case  was  submitted  to  the 
jury  on  November  21.  In  this  jury  there  was  not  a  single  rail- 
way man  or  a  man  who  would  be  expected  to  know  anything 
of  steam  engine  or  railway  work,  so  that,  while  honest  and 
earnest,  it  was  incapable  of  weighing  the  evidence  for  what  it 
was  worth.  The  result  was  a  disagreement,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  probable  that  the  case  will  be  renewed. 


It 


Ponnsylvanta'a  Influence  in  th«  South. 
>  rumored,  although  officially  denied,  that  the  Pennsyl- 


connecting  railroad  and  bridge  over  Hell  Gate  completed,  the 

New  Haven- Pennsylvania  affiliation  will  occupy  the  dominant 
position  in  regard  to  traffic  between  New  England  and  the  mid- 
dle Atlantic  states.  The  two  will  be  increasingly  powerful  in 
the  coastwise  traffic,  both  by  land  and  by  water. 

An  interest  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  would  in  many  ways 
be  a  natural  extension  of  this  field.  No  other  road,  not  even 
the  Seaboard,  has  such  a  coastwise  system  as  the  Coast  Line. 
It  not  only  parallels  the  coast,  connecting  up  such  important  ports 
as  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Brunswick  and 
Tampa,  but  it  owns  and  operates  a  network  of  feeders  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast  points  and,  by  tracking  and  its  con- 
trol of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  reaches  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
at  Fensacola  and  New  Orleans,  shipping  centers  that  are  ex- 
pected to  feel  the  impetus  of  the  Panama  canal  opening. 

Through  Michael  Jenkins,  of  Baltimore,  one  of  its  directors, 
the  Coast  Line  enjoys  a  warm  commercial  friendship  with  the 
Merchants'  &  Miners'  Transportation  Co.,  which  operates  a 
fleet  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  steamers  in  the  coastwise  trade 
between  Boston  and  Jacksonville.  New  Haven,  by  the  way, 
owns  the  half  of  this  steamship  company's  stock  not  owned  by 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  his  associates.  If  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
canal  is  to  develop  the  business  of  the  southeastern  seaboard 
as  much  as  most  people  suppose,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, with  its  own  lines  deeply  rooted  in  the  manufacturing 
and  coal  mining  center  of  the  country,  would  be  advantaged  by 
extending  the  sphere  of  its  influence  directly  southward,  by  land 
and  water. 

Pennsylvania  itself  has  no  points  of  contact  with  the  Coast 
Line,  but  they  connect  by  means  of  the  union  line  between  Wash- 
ington and  Richmond.  Furthermore,  the  Louisville  &  Nashville, 
which  the  Coast  Line  controls,  touches  the  Pennsylvania  lines 
at  Cincinnati,  Louisville  and  St.  Louis.  The  Norfolk  &  West- 
ern, which  the  Pennsylvania  controls,  touches  the  Coast  Line 
at  Norfolk,  Richmond  and  Roanoke,  from  the  latter  of  which 
places  the  joint  line  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  and  the  Coast 
Line  extends  to  Wins  ton- Salem, 

Big  Four,  a  Vanderbilt  road,  has  recently  made  a  traffic  agree- 
ment with  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  establishing  thereby  a 
direct  route  from  Chicago  and  the  middle  states  to  the  gulf.  It 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Pennsylvania  can  look  on  with 
equanimity  while  Other  trunk  line  systems  take  such  steps  to 
guard  themselves  against  possible  unfavorable  effects  from  the 
opening  of  the  canal. 

None  of  these  considerations  prove  that  Pennsylvania  has  any 
intention  of  buying  into  Coast  Line,  but  all  of  them  bear  on 
the  growing  importance  of  the  southern  through  lines  in  rela- 
tion to  the  other  transportation  systems  of  the  country. 


I  Railroad  is  looking  toward  establishing  closer  relations 

with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,     The  Wall  Strett  Journal  says: 

The   Pennsylvania  sought  an  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 

New  Haven  and  obtained  a  directorship,  though  the  purchase 

of   anything   like    control    was   out   of   the   question.      With    its 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


All  BxAKi  AuocuTiOH. — P.  H.  Nellti,  S3  State  St.,  BoMon,  Uan. 
Amiiican  Aikicutioh  or  Diuukuoi  Orriciu. — A.  G.  Thomuon,  Boaton, 

AUUICAH   AuoCTATIOIf   07   ClHOAL    PAUHtOU  ADD  TlCKBT  AoiMT*. — W.    C, 

Hope,  Ne»  Yoik;  n«iii  conTCntion,  Seattle,  Wuh. 
Ahuicah  Auociattoh  or  Fiiight  Aoihti.— R.  O.  Weill,  Eut  St.  Lonii, 

111.;  inniHl.  June  18-21,  Chicifo. 
AuniCAN    AuociATtov    or    Raiivms    S[rFuiirr»ipaiiT>. — O.    G.    Telltr, 

Carew  buildins,  Cincinnali,  Ohio;  3d  Fridar  of  Uarch  and  Sepleni- 

b«:  annual.  Harch   17,  Chicaso. 
AMraiCAH   ELicnic  Railway  AuociAitoN. — H.   C.  Donecker,  39  W.   IVtb 

Sl„  New  York. 
AuuicAK  Railway  Amociatioh.— W.  F.  Allen,  75  Church  St.,  New  York. 
AiiiaicAii  Railwat  Busoi  aud  Bnimmo  Amociatiow.— C  A,  LIchtv,  C.  It 

N.   W.    Chicago.      Next  annual   conTention,  third  week  in   October, 

1912,   Baltimore,   Md. 
AuaaicAM   Railway  EwoiHauiHa  Auociatioii. — E.  B.   Frlieh,   Monidnoch 

Block,   Chicaso;  annual  conTention,  March   ISJl,   1912,   Chicaio. 
Amuicar   Railwat  Maitu  Hichamics'  Auociatish. — J.  W.  Tavtor.   Old 

Colonj  bnlldln,,  aieaio.     Annual  con*eniiBn,  June   17-19.  Allantie 

lOK.— M.   H.    Braj,   N.    Y., 


N. 
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,    Philadelphia,    Pi. 


—Prat.  E.  Harburf.  VnirenUf 


Park  How,  New  York:  2d  Tu< 


_  -.  W.  Hunt,  220  W,  S7th  St., 
icept  June  and  Aupiit,  New  York. 
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Harriion.   Union   StiliDn,   D«   Moinel,   la.; 
x«pt  July  .nd    ■  ■    -^       "-■ 


Akbucah    Socim    or   MiCHtnicu.   Exotaim.— Cdnn   W.   Ri«,   29   W. 

39th  St..  New  York.     Annual  mcctinE.  December  5-8.  New  York. 
A*M)ciATioH    OF    AMaaicAH    Railway    Accouhtikc   Orncaai.— C.    G.    Phil- 

lipi.  143  Dearborn  St.,  Cbicagoi  annoal,  Juoe  26,  1912,  Quebec,  Qae. 
AuociATiON  or  Bailwav  Claim  AcuiTa.— T.  R.  McStaerrr.  C.  A  E.  I.,  Chi- 

eaio;  aaauil  canventioo.   May  22,   1912,   Loa  Aniele*.  Cal. 
AUDCIATIOK  OF  Railwat  Elictiical  Eiiciana*. — Jot.  A.  Andreucctli,  C  A 

N.  W.  Ry.,  Chicajo. 
AiiociATioii  or  Railwai  TaLicaArK   SuruiHTtHDaiiTa, — F.  W.  Drew,  13J 

Adami  St..  Chicago;   annual,' June  24.    1912.   New   York. 
AiaoCLATiOH    or    TtAHsroaTATioi)    ahd    Cai   Accouhtiko    Orricui. — G.    P. 

Conard,  7S  Church   St.,  New  York;  December   12-13,  Loaiarille,  Kj. 
CtNUIAH    Railwat    Club.— Jamet    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Montreal, 

Que.;  2d  Tueiday  in  month,  eicepl  June.  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
CAHAniAH    Sociary   or   Civil   Ehcirihi. — Gnnent   H.    McLcod,   413    Dor- 
cheater  St.,  Montreal,  Que.;  Thundayt,  Honireal. 
Cai    Fobimin's   AisaciATiON   or  CsiCAca.— Aaron   Kline,   841    North    SOth 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
CiHTUL   Railwai  Clui.— H.   D.   Vought,   9S   Liberty   St.,   New  York:   2d 

Thun.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May.  Sept.,  Not.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Civil  Eiioiiiiiai'  Sociitt  or  Si.  Paul— D.  F,  Jurnoten,  116  Winter  St., 

St.  Paul,  Mino.;  2d  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Paul 
Enoihuu'   SocmT    or   PaHHaiLTAidA.— £.    R.   Daiher,    Ban   704,   Harria- 

burg.  Pa.;    lit  Monday  after  2d  Satardty,  Harnaburg,  Pa. 
Ekoihiui'  Socikti  or  Wiaraaii  PaNNiixvANiA.— E.  K.  Hilea,  803  Fulton 

building,    FitUburgh;    lit  and   3d   Taeiday,  Pittaburgh,    Pa. 
FaaiCHT  Claim  Aibociatioh.— Wanen   P.  Taylor,  Richmond,  Va.;  annual. 

May  IS,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
GuuAi.   SuTatiHTiHDiKTa'    AiioctATiOK    Or   CaiCAOO. — E.    S.    KoUer,    226 

W.   Adami  St.,  Chicago;    Wed.  preceding  3d  Thur*.,    Chicago. 
1ATI0HAL  Railwat  CoHcaua. — Execuliye  Committee,  rue  de  LouTOin, 

II    Brauela;    1915,    Berlin. 
ifATiOHAL    Railway    Fdxl   Auociatiok.— D.    B.    Sebuttao,    Lt    Salle 

St.  Station,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  Railway  GiniaAL   FoaaiiaH'i  AuoctATiOR. — L.   H.   Bryan, 

Brown  Marx  building.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

tATiOHAL  Railkoap  Mactib  BuiciiHiTBa'  AtuciATiMi.— A.  L.  Wood- 
worth.  Lima,  Ohio. 

Railway  Club.— W. 

3d    Friday   in   monib, 
MASTia  BoTLiB  MAcnfl'  Al — ^ —    >   — -    --_,---   _ 

New  York;  annual  conyention.  May  I4-i;,  Fituburgh.  Pa. 
UMin  Cab  Builbib*'  Aiiociaiiom.— J.   W.  Taylor,   Old  Colony  buildin-, 

aicago.     Annual  convention,  June  12-14,  Atlantic  City.  N.  J. 
HAtira  Ca»  aud  LocoMoTivi  PAiitTxil'   A»»ociATiox,  or   Ukitid  Statu 

Attn  Cawaim.— A.    P.  Dane.    B.   &   M.,   Reading,   Man.;   next  (nnual 

convention,  second   week  in   SepKmbff.   1912. 
Niw  Ekowkd  Railboab  Clu.,— G,  H.  Fraiier    10  OliKr  St..  Bonon,  Maia.; 

2d  Tueaday  in  month,  except  Jane.  July.  Aug.  and  Sept..   Boiton. 
Saw  YoBE  Railkoao  Club.— H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  Yofk;  3d 

Friday   in  month,  eicept   June,   July   and   AuguH,    New   York. 
NoiTHCtM  Railway  Clu«.— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C,  M.  ft  St.  P.,  Duluth.  Minn; 

4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 
Omaba    Railwat    Club.- H.    H.    Maulick,    Barker    Block,    Omaba,    Neb.: 

•econd  Wedneidiy. 
RAiLBOAn   Club  or   KakiaJ  Citt-- C.    ManloTe.    1008  Walnut   St.,    Kantai 

City,  Mo.;  3d  Friday  in  month,  Kaniai  City. 
Railway  Club  or  Pittjbuboh.— J.  B.  Andirtoo,  Penna.  R.  R.,  Pittaburgh, 

Pt.;  4tb  Friday  in  month,  except  Jane,  July  and  Augual,  Pittiburgli 
Railwat  1Bbu>t»ial  Auociatioh.— G.  L.  Stewart,  St,  L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  St. 

LoDii,  Mo.;  annual.  May   12,   1913.  Kaniai  City,  Mo. 
Railway  Sigiial  Alloc  eat  iox.—C.  C.  Rosenberg.  Betblebem,  Pa. 
Railway  SioaaiiiruB'  AuoCIatidn.- J.   P.   Murphy,   Box  C,  Collinwood, 

Ohio. 
RiCHMOHo  Ratlboad  Club.— F.  O.  Robinwn,  Richmond,  Va,;   2d  Monday, 

except    June,    July    and    August. 
ROADMASTaBB'  ABO  M A 1  KTm A 1. cx  or  Way  Abbociation  — L,  C,  Ryan,  C.  » 

N.  W..  Sterling;  September,  1912,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
LouiB   Railw.. 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month.  

SociiTi  or  Baiiwat  Fihahcial  Orricaai.— C  Nyquiit,  La  Salle  St.  Su- 

SotTTSiBM  Abbociatioh  or  Cab  Sxavica  Orncnt.- E.  W,  Sandwich,  A.  & 
W.  P.  Hy..  Montgomery,  Ala. 

SoUTBtBH  ft  SouTHwinKBH  RAILWAY  Club^-^A.  J.  Merrill.  G.aotbldg.. 
AtlanU,  Ga.;  Jd  Thun.,  Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept.,  Not.,  Atlanta. 

ToLUO  TaAMiroBTATioii  Club.— J.  G.  Macomber,  Woolion  Spice  Co.,  To- 
ledo.  Ohio;    1st   Saturday,    Toledo. 

TiArric  Club  or  Chicaoo.— Guy  S.  McCabe,  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago; 
meclingl  monthly,  Chicago. 

TaArric  Club  or  Nxw  Yobx.— C.  A.  Swope,  290  Bro»dway,  New  York;  IM 
Tae«lay  in  month,   except  June.  July  and  August,  New   York. 

Twrric  Club  or  Pittsbubgh.- D.  L.  Weill,  Erie,  Pituburgh,  Pa.;  meedncB 
'    monthly,  Pittsburgh. 

TiAm  DxirATCHBBB'  AisociATion  or  Ahibica.- J.  F.  Ma^e,  7043  Stewart 
Ave.,  Chicago;  annual.  June   18,   1912,  LoDiiviUe,  Ky. 

TaAMiroBTATioH  Club  or  BurfALo.— J.  M.  Selli,  Buffalo;  Srit  Saturday 
-     after  first  Wedneiday. 

T»*n»roBTATioii  Club  or  D«Tmoir.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  &  M.  S.,  Detroit, 
Mich,:    meetingi  monthly- 

TXA^ELiHc  EitoiHaiBi'  AaBocTATioH.— W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C.  A  H.  R., 
East  Buffalo.  N.  Y.:  August.  1912. 

Wnnair  Canada  Railwat  Ctu>.-^W.  H.  RoitTear,  P.  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.;  2d  Monday,  except  Jone,  Jnly  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

WMnBH  Railway  Club.- J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  buUding,  Chicago;  Id 
Tueiday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

WntDM  SociiTT  or  Ei.oi«ix«s.— J.  H.  Warder,  1735  Monsdnock  Block, 
Chicago;   lit  Wedneiday  in  month  except  July  and  August,  Chicago. 

Wood  PtisiBViW  Asiociatiok.— F.  J.  Angier,  B.  &  O..  Billimofe,  Md.; 
annOd,  Janoary   16-18,  Chicago. 


©raffic  Neto0. 


At  the  Curtis  Bay  pier  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at  Baltimore. 
November  23,  the  new  collier  Newton  was  loaded  with  7,029 
tons  of  cargo  coal,  and  545  tons  of  bunker  coal  in  4  hours,  35 
minutes,  which  is  said  to  be  the  world's  record  for  speed  in 
loading  a  ship. 

The  canal  terminal  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  voted  on  at  the  last  election,  is  said  to  have  been 
adopted,  though  the  official  return  of  the  vote  has  not  yet  been 
issued.  This  amendment  provides  for  the  establishment  by  the 
state  of  adequate  basins,  docks  and  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  traffic  which  is  expected  to  be  carried  by  the  enlarged 
Erie  canal.  The  proposition  contemplates  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  property  at  New  York,  at  Buffalo  and  at  the 
principal  cities  between  BufTalo  and  the  Hudson  river.  In  those 
counties  not  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  canal  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  against  the  amendment,  and  it  is  estimated  thai 
the  final  and  complete  vote  will  show  only  a  small  majority  in 
favor  of  the  terminals. 

James  J.  Hill,  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Great  Northern,  who  now  and  then  gives  advice  to  the  farmers 
in  terse  and  forcible  language,  turned  his  attention  at  Chicago 
the  other  day  for  a  moment  to  the  farmers  in  the  railway  world , 
and  he  declared  his  belief  that  many  of  the  lectures  given  in  the 
trains  which  travel  around  the  country  are  of  doubtful  benefit, 
for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  effectively  reach  the  persons 
most  concerned. 

The  agricultural  department  at  Washington  reports  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  its  representatives  have  taken  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  71  instruction  trains  which  have  been  run  over 
various  railways  throughout  the  country,  traveling  altogethei 
40,000  miles.  The  depanment  finds  in  existence  12,000  fair 
associations  having  246,000  members.  Secretary  Wilson  saj-! 
that  the  farmers  are  so  interested  in  this  new  means  of  instruc- 
tion that  the  demand  for  lecturers  is  far  beyond  the  power  of 
the  states  to  supply.  He  gives  figures  showing  the  appropria- 
tions made  by  different  states  during  the  past  year  for  "in- 
stitute work."  Most  of  the  states  have  made  considerable  in- 
creases over  the  year  before. 

An   Unusual   Manlf«*to. 

The  president  of  the  Commuters'  League  of  New  Jersey,  speak- 
ing of  the  proposed  increase  in  fare  by  the  Hudson  &  Manhattan 
is  quoted  in  the  New  York  papers  as  follows :  "While  the  com- 
muters of  New  Jersey  who  use  the  uptown  tutie  wrill  regret  the 
necessity  of  the  increase,  I  believe  they  will  recognize  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  the  same.  I  have  made  a  complete  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  respect  to  the  necessity  for  increased  revenue 
and  I  am  convinced  the  proposed  increase  in  fare  is  entirely  justi- 
fied. My  observation  is  that  the  commuters  of  New  Jersey  do 
not  expect  nor  desire  that  transportation  shall  be  furnished  to 
them  at  a  loss  to  the  operating  company. 

"The  policy  of  the  McAdoo  company  and  its  attitude  to  the 
public  has  been  uniformly  correct  The  road  has  been  operated 
with  due  regard  always  to  the  public  interest.  The  compaay 
has  also  done  the  right  thing  in  stating  frankly  to  the  public  at 
the  very  outset  the  reasons  why  the  increase  in  rate  is  necessary.'" 


The  New  York  Central'a  Division  of  Rate*  with  th»  Rutland. 

The  minority  stockholders'  committee  of  the  Rutland  Rail- 
road, which  has  for  a  number  of  years  been  attempting  to  com- 
pel the  directors  to  declare  dividends  on  the  cumulative  pre- 
ferred stock,  have  issued  a  circular  to  minority  stockhoMen 
describing  a  suit  which  has  been  brought  against  the  New  Vork 
Central  &  Hudson  River,  claiming  that  the  division  of  rates  be- 
tween the  two  railways  had  been  entirely  unjust  to  the  Rut- 
land. The  suit  has  actually  been  brought  and  one  witness  for 
the  Rutland  examined  but  not  as  yet  cross-examined,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  taking  of  testimony  alone  will  extend  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time,  possibly  as  much  as  six  months. 
The  circular  to  the  minority  stockholders  quotes  a  number  of 
rates  which  tend  to  show  that  when  taken  on  a  mileage  basis, 
the  division  between  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Rutland 
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has  been. very  unfavorable  to  the  Rutland.  An  examination  of 
way  bills,  etc.,  was  made  by  an  accountant  representing  the 
committee,  it  is  understood,  with  the  permission  of  the  New 
York  Central,  and  il  is  pointed  out  by  the  legal  department  of 
the  New  York  Central  that  the  rates  quoted  in  the  circular  are 
in  many  cases  very  misleading,  since  they  do  rot  show  terminal 
charges  or  any  charges  which  the  New  York  Central  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  to  other  companies  to  which  the  freight  was  for- 
warded, such,  for  instance,  as  lighterage  companies.  Another 
claim  of  the  Rutland  committee  is  that  freight  has  been  diverted 
so  as  to  give  the  New  York  Central  the  long  haul  in  prefer- 
ence to  giving  it  to  the  Rutland.  This  the  New  York  Central 
says  is  so  far  from  true  that  in  many  instances  freight  that  would 
naturally  move  over  the  Central  has  been  routed  over  the  Rut- 
land, through  a  policy  of  trying  to  develop  the  subsidiary  property. 

Traffic  Club  o*  New  York. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  New  York,  held  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria,  November  28,  the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  E,  G.  Wariield,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Seaboard  &  Gulf  Steamship  Com- 
pany, New  York;  vice-presidents,  A.  F.  Mack,  traffic  manager. 
United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Company,  New  York;  W. 
C.  Hope,  genera!  passenger  agent,  Central  of  New  Jersey;  F. 
X.  Ouinn,  agent,  Pennsylvania;  W.  J.  Love,  assistant  freight 
traffic  manager.  International  Mercantile  Marine  Company,  New 
York ;  G.  H.  Stevenson,  traffic  manager,  General  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Phillipstown,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  F.  C.  Earle,  general  traffic 
manager,  Manhattan  Navigation  Company.,  New  York;  secre- 
tary, C.  A.  Swope,  eastern  freight  agent,  Louisville  &.  Nash- 
ville; assistant  secretary,  H.  L.  Derby,  traffic  manager.  Casein 
Manufacturing   Company,   New   York. 


INTERSTATE   COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 
Reparation  Awarded. 

Southern  Queen  Range  Co.  v.  CiiKinnati,  New  Orleans  & 
Texas  PaciHc  el  al.     Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Second-class  rate  for  loose  steel  sheets  L.  C.  L.  from  Bracken- 
ridge,  Pa.,  to  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  found  unreasonable  and 
fourth-class  rate  found  reasonable.   (21  I.  C.  C,  608.) 

E.  J.  Gorman  v.  Chesapeake  &  Ohio.     Opinion  by  the  com- 


Additional  transportation  charges  paid  by  a  passenger  on  ac- 
count of  an  error  of  the  defendant's  agent  should  be  refunded. 
(21  L  C.  C,  613.) 

Fhridin  Company  v.  Seaboard  Atr  Line  et  al.     Opinion  by  the 


Through  the  shipper's  mistake,  a  carload  shipment  was  con- 
signed to  Hamburg,  Germany,  via  Savannah,  Ga.  The  error 
was 'discovered  before  the  car  reached  Savannah  and  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  send  the  car  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
joint  through  rate  from  point  of  origin  to  Buffalo.  The  com- 
mission finds  that  the  shipment  was  not  similar  to  a  through 
movement  and  that  the  defendant  was  right  in  charging  the 
sum  of  the  local  rates  for  the  movement  that  the  car  actually 
performed.     (21   L  C.  C,  610.) 

Complaint  DIsmlaied. 

C.  C-  Foolmtr  &  Co.  v.  BelUngham  Bay  &  British  Columbia 
Railroad  et  at.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

A  carload  shipment  which  was  consigned  via  a  lake  steam- 
ship line  arrived  at  the  dock  on  November  2,  and  the  tariff  of 
the  steamship  line  provides  that  after  November  1  shipments 
would  be  subject  to  forwarding  all  rail  and  all  rate  rates  if  in 
excess  of  available  vessel  capacity.  The  shipment  in  question 
was  forwarded  all  rail,  which  is  not  found  to  be  unreasonable. 
(21  L  C.  C,  617.)  

Mitling-ln-TranBit  on   Corn. 

F.  S.  Johnson  &  Co.  et  al.  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

Corn  millers  at  St  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  Kansas  City  can  buy 
their  com  west  of  these  cities,  mill  it  at  these  cities  and  ship 
through  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  the  through  rate  from  point 
of  origin  to  destination,  while  millers   at   Milford,    Neb,,  and 


Firth  are  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Santa  Fe  to  buy  their 
corn  east  of  their  mills  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the  through  milling- 
in-transit  rate  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  commission  finds  that 
this  is  not  undue  discrimination,  and  therefore  dismisses  the 
complaint.     (21  L  C.  C„  637.) 

Variation  of  1  per  Cent.  Allowed  in  Rewelghing  Coat. 

Sunderland  Brothers  Co.  v.  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qutncy 
et  al.     Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  present  rule  of  the  Chicago.  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which 
provides  that  shippers  shall  pay  switching  charges  plus  $1  for 
reweighing,  and  that  way  bill  charges  shall  be  readjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  actual  weight,  is  found  unreasonable,  and 
the  commission  orders  that  the  rule  be  made  so  as  to  provide 
that  when  the  reweighing  does  not  show  a  variation  of  1  per 
cent  from  the  original  weighing,  the  original  charges  will  not  be 
changed  and  reweighing  charge  shall  be  retained  by  the  rail- 
way; but  if  more  than  1  per  cent,  variation  is  shown,  original 
charges  shall  be  readjusted  and  reweighing  charge  returned. to 
the  shipper,      (21   I,  C,  C.  632.) 


Advanced  Ratei  on  Piaster  Refuted. 

r  suspension  of  advanced  rales  on  cement  plaster  fro 


I"  . 

stations  in  Oklahoma  to  stations  in  Texas.     Opinion  by  Com 
missioner   Meyer: 

The  commission  finds  that  the  proposed  rate  of  17  cents  per 
100  lbs.  on  cement  plaster  from  stations  in  Oklahoma  to  stations 
in  Texas  would  be  unjust,  and  that  the  rate  from  Alva  and 
certain  other  stations  in  Oklahoma  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and 
Dallas  should  not  exceed  13  cents  C.  L.  minimum  40,000  lbs.,  and 
that  the  rate  from  Cement,  Marlow,  Chambers  and  McAlestcr, 
in  Oklahoma,  to  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  and  Dallas  should  not  ex- 
ceed 10  cents.  Under  the  long  and  short  haul  clause  the  defend- 
ants have  filed  with  the  commission  applications  affecting  rates 
to  intermediate  points.  These  applications  will  be  passed  on 
later.     (21  I.  C.  C.  591.) 

Terminal  Allowancea  at  Buffalo. 

Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Co.  el  al  v.  Lake  Shore  &■  Michigan 
Southern  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  McCkord: 

The  Buffalo  Union  Terminal  Railroad  serves  the  Buffalo 
Union  Furnace  Company  and  other  industries.  The  complaint 
says  that  the  defendants  make  switching  allowances  to  terminal 
roads  serving  blast  furnaces  and  iron  industries  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  It  is  the  custom  of  railways, 
the  complaint  says,  to  perform  the  switching  service  themselves, 
or,  where  it  is  performed  by  other  companies,  to  make  an 
allowance  for  this  switching  service  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  Buffalo  Union  Terminal  Railroad,  which  is  an  affiliated 
company  with  the  Buffalo  Union  Furnace  Company.  The  de- 
fendants ■  claim  that  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same  with 
the  B.  U.  T.,  and  they  also  claim  that  such  different  treatment  of 
different  localities  is  not,  as  a  matter  of  law,  in  violation  of  the 
Act  to  Regulate  Commerce.  The  commission  finds  that  there 
is  abundant  evidence  that  a  similarity  exists  between  the  case  of 
the  Cleveland  Furnace  Company  and  the  Buffalo  Union  Fur- 
nace Company,  and  that  they  both  sell  pig  iron  in  the  same 
market  The  South  Buffalo  Railway  does  all  of  the  internal 
switching  for  the  Lackawanna  Steel  company  and  the  steel 
company  owns  nearly  all  of  its  stock.  It  now  gets  $2,50  per 
car  for  this  internal  service.  While  in  common  law  no  obliga- 
tion rests  on  the  carriers  to  pay  for  the  spotting  of  cars 
at  any  of  the  furnaces  mentioned,  yet  a  different  question  is  pre- 
sented if  the  carriers  voluntarily  undertake  to  perform  this 
duty  for  some  and  refuse  it  to  others.  The  commission  believes 
that  the  present  case  comes  under  the  second  and  third  sections 
of  the  act  and  involves  no  more  than  that  the  Buffalo  Union 
Furnace  Company  should  be  placed  on  equality  with  other  fur- 
naces. The  defendants  claim  that  the  South  Buffalo  Railway  is 
a  common  carrier  serving  many  industries,  while  the  Buffalo 
Union  Terminal  serves  only  one  industry;  but  the  commission 
does  not  find  it  necessary  to  decide  whether  or  not  eidier 
terminal  railway  is  a  common  carrier,  because  the  Cleveland 
Furnace  Company  at  Cleveland  serves  only  one  industry  and  is 
closely  analogous  to  the  Buffalo  Terminal,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Cleveland  company  is  given  an  allowance  for  switching 
makes  the  refusal  to  give  the  Buffalo  company  an  aj'owfnce,  ; 
undue  discrimination,     (21  I.  C,  C„-620i);.  V_tO'  ^' '  " 
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Crus    RatM    fram    8«attl«    to    Points    in    Waahlngton    and 
Montana  Ordered  Finally  ReducwJ. 

Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  Oregon  Rmlroad  &  Navi- 
gation el  ai.  Transportation  Bureau  of  Seattle  et  at.  v.  Northern 
PadAc  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  McCkord: 

The  original  order  of  the  commission,  19  I.  C.  C.  26S,  reduced 
class  rates  by  20  per  cent,  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  Seattle,  and 
Portland,  Ore.,  to  points  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and 
Montana.  Carriers  were  ordered  to  keep  account  of  their  losses 
through  these  reductions,  and  the  total  losses  on  the  O.  R.  & 
N.,  O.  S.  L.,  G.  N.  and  N.  P.  are  estimated  at  $489,070.  This 
includes  a  large  sum  for  indirect  toss,  the  direct  loss  for  a  year 
being  only  $126,921.  Even  including  the  large  estimated  indirect 
loss,  the  total  loss  amounts  to  less  than  1  per  cent,  of  the 
roads'  net  operating  revenue,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  defendants  appears  to  be  such  that  the  commission  need  not 
hesitate  to  establish  the  rates  which  it  has  found  to  be  reason- 
able. In  the  present  instances  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  eastbound  distributing  rates  from  Portland,  Seattle  and 
Tacoma  should  not  be  constructed  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  an 
order  of  this  nature  will,  the  commission  thinks,  result  in  a 
more  satisfactory  adjustment  than  the  establishment  of  par- 
ticular rates  to  representative  destinations.  Such  an  order  is 
therefore  made.    (21  I.  C.  C,  640.) 


STATE    COMMISSIONS. 


The   California    State  Railway    Commission   has  ordered   the 

reduction  of  the  rates  for  berths  in  sleeping  cars  between  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  a  uniform  price,  $1,25.  The  order 
is  to  take  effect  December  15.  Under  the  existing  tariff  the  rate 
for  one  passenger  is  $1.50;  for  two  passengers  $2,50;  for  three 
passengers  $4,  and  for  four  passengers  $4,50, 


COURT   NEWS. 


In  the  United  States  Court  at  New  Orleans,  November  18, 
the  American  Chicle  Company  was  indicted,  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
on  ten  counts,  for  violating  the  interstate  commerce  law  in  giving 
false  valuations  on  shipments  of  chewing  gum. 

In  the  Federal  court  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  November  27.  the 
Grand  Jury  returned  indictments  against  the  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  for  violation  of  the  law  in  carrying  hay  free  of 
charge.  It  appears  that  the  hay  was  the  property  of  the  railway 
company,  or  of  its  coal  mining  interests,  and  was  intended  for 
use  in  the  mines. 

The  Supreme  court  of  New  Jersey  has  sustained  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  that  state  in  requiring  the  railways  to 
sell  season  tickets  to  Jersey  City,  Hoboken  and  Camden,  The 
long  standing  practice  of  all  the  roads  has  been  to  sell  no  season 
tickets  to  these  towns,  thus  compelling  persons  requiring  such 
tickets  to  buy  to  New  York  or  Philadelphia.  In  doing  this  they 
pay,  nominally  for  terry  service,  not  used. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at  New  Orleans, 
November  23,  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  sus- 
taining the  railroad  commission  of  Louisiana  in  its  order  reduc- 
ing rates  for  the  transportation  of  cotton  seed  and  cotton 
products  on  the  Texas  &  Pacific,  the  decision  being  written  by 
Judge  Newman,  The  commission  ordered  the  reduction  on  the 
ground  that  the  rates  prescribed  by  the  railway  were  excessive  as 
compared  with  those  on  other  railways  in  that  stale  and  in  some 
instances  unjust  to  certain  localities.  A  master,  reporting  to  the 
lower  court,  had  decided  in  favor  of  the  railway,  basing  his 
opinion  partly  on  a  valuation  of  the  road,  in  which  he  estimated 
the  value  as  equal  to  that  of  the  outstanding  stock  and  bonds. 
The  court  rejected  this  valuation  as  omitting  consideration  of 
important  elements  as  laid  down  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  The  master  was  also  criticized  for 
failing  to  allow  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  correctness  of  the 
commission's  action.  The  court  finds  the  evidence  wholly  insuffi- 
cient to  overcome  this  presumption. 


Hatltttay  (^(iii^tre. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive.  Financial  and  Legal  Offlcara. 

R.  A.  Brand,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line, 
at  Wilmington,  N,  C,  has  been  elected  fourth  vice-president, 
with  office  at  Wilmington. 

A.  B.  Eldredge,  first  vice-president  and  general  attorney  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  al  Marquette,  Mich.,  has  been 
elected  president,  with  office  at  Marquette,  succeeding  W.  F. 
Fitch,  resigned  effective  November  30. 

H.  J.  Horn,  assistant  to  president  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  will  on  January  1,  become  vice-president 
in  charge  of  the  operating  department,  Samuel  Higgins,  gen- 
eral manager,  who  has  been  on  leave  of  absence  for  several 
months,  having  resigned,  effective  December  31. 

W.  G.  Van  Vleck,  second  vice-president  and  manager  of  the 
Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio  and  the  Texas  &  New  . 
Orleans,  has  been  appointed  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  those  lines  and  Morgan's  Louisiana  &  Texas  Railroad  & 
Steamship  Company,-  the  Louisiana  Western,  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central,  the  Houston  East  and  West  Texas  and  the 
Houston  &  Shreveport,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex,  H.  M. 
Mayo  has  been. appointed  assistant  to  the  president  of  all  those 

Oparatlng  Offio«ra. 

See  an  item  regarding  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford, under  Executive,  Financial  &  Legal  Officers. 

L.  M.  Betts  has  been  appointed  car  accountant  of  the  Belt 
Railway    Company    of    Chicago,    with    office  at  Auburn   Park, 

W.  W.  Walker,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Duluth  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic,  at  Duluth,  Minn,,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager. 

Y,  M.  Martin  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Houston  &  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex,,  suc- 
ceeding W.  T.  Hall,  promoted. 

C.  H.  Huhbell,  general  inspector  of  transportation  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  telegraph  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  with  office  at 
Chicago,  succeeding  J.  G.  Jennings,  deceased, 

F.  B.  Irvine,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Texas  &  New 
Orleans  and  the  Galveston  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  at  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Houston,  succeeding  A.  S.  Johnson,  resigned, 

C.  D.  Peckenbaugh,  superintendent  of  the  Sterling  division  of 
the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  Sterling,  Colo.,  has  been 
appointed  superintendent  of  the  Sheridan  division,  with  office 
at  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  in  place  of  F,  G.  Robbins;  absent  on  account 
of  illness.  F.  R.  Mullen,  trainmaster  at  McCook,  Neb.,  succeeds 
Mr,  Peckenbaugh. 

F.  E.  T.  Pearne,  freight  claim  adjuster  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton 
and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western,  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  stations,  with  office  at  Chicago,  the  duties  of  his  posi- 
tion being  to  see  that  stations  are  properly  operated  in  respect  to 
organization,  and  particularly  as  to  the  proper  handling  of  freight. 
See  item  in  General  News  Section. 

E.  R.  Bissell,  superintendent  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  at 
Lafayette,  Ind,,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
succeeding  F.  M.  Smith,  promoted.  E.  V.  Brogan,  trainmaster 
of  the  Eastern  division  of  the  Lake  Shore  at  Erie,  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  that  division,  with  office  at 
Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  succeeding  W.  F.  Schaff,  promoted.  A.  R  Lloyd, 
assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Eastern  division  at  CoiUnwood,  Ohio, 
succeeds  Mr,  Brogan,  and  J.  P.  Freeman  succeeds  Mr.  Lloyd, 

The  Western  division  of  the  Canadian  Northern  has  been  di- 
vided into  the  Central  and  Western  divisions,  and  J.  R.  Cameron, 
general  superintendent  at  Winnipeg,  Man.,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  genera!  manager,  with  jurisdiction  over  all  lines,  and 
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office  at  Winnipeg.  A.  Wilcox,  syperintendent  at  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  has  been  appointed  genera]  superintendent  of  the  new  West- 
em  division,  with  office  at  Edmonton,  Alb.,  and  A.  E.  Warren, 
superintendent  at  Winnipeg,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Central  division,  with  office  at  Winnipeg.  M.  B. 
Murphy  succeeds  Mr.  Warren. 

L.  H.  Phetteplace,  whose  appointment  ,as  general  superintend- 
ent of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio,  in  charge  of  operation 
and  maintenance,  with  office  at  Erwin,  Tenn.,  has  been  an- 
nounced in  these  columns,  was  born  on  April  30,  1871,  at  Smiths- 
burg,  Md.,  and  was  educated  in  the  high  schoojs  of  Washington 
county.  He  began  railway  work  on  June  30,  1888,  as  a  mes- 
senger boy  on  the  Western  Maryland  Railroad,  now  part  of  the 
Western  Maryland  Railway,  and  learned  telegraphy  while  in 
that  position.  Two  years  later  he  became  operator  on  the 
Pocohontas  division  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western,  and  was  made 
despatch er  in  November,  1892.  He  was  promoted  to  chief 
despatcher  in  March,  1900,  and  became  assistant  trainmaster  in 
June,  1904.  In  September  of  the  following  year  he  was  made 
trainmaster  of  the  same  road,  and  in  October,  1908,  he  was  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  the  Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio, 
.  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appointment 
as  general  superintendent  of  that  road. 

Wilbur  T.  Hall,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent  of  the 
Houston  &  Texas  Central,  with  office  at  Ennis,  Tex.,  has  been 
announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  June  30,  1865,  at  Lewis 
Center,  Ohio.  He  was  educated  in  the  county  graded  schools, 
and  began  railway  work  in  1885  with  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  as  a  brakeraan.  He  was  later  telegraph 
operator  and  switchman  on  that  road,  and  in  1891  went  with  the 
Cleveland.  Lorain  &  Wheeling,  where  he  was  consecutivelj, 
telegraph  operator,  train  despatcher,  yardmaster  and  conductor. 
In  1904  he  left  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  4  Wheeling,  which  had  been 
absorbed  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  1900,  and  from  November, 
1904,  to  August,  1905,  was  engine  foreman  on  the  Houston  & 
Texas  Central.  He  was  then  made  chief  clerk  to  the  super- 
intendent of  terminals  at  Houston,  and  from  February  of  the 
following  year  until  November,  1908,  was  yardmaster  at  Housiou. 
He  was  promoted  to  trainmaster  on  November  18,  1908,  and  to 
assistant  superintendent  on  August  1,  1909,  from  which  office  he 
has  just  been  promoted, 

A  change  has  been  made  in  the  operating  organization  of  the 
Fere  Marquette  by  which  three  new  divisions  have  been  created. 
F.  Hartenstein,  superintendent  at  Grand  Rapids,  continues  in 
charge  of  the  Grand  Rapids  division,  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
line  from  Detroit  to  Chicago  and  several  branches  therefrom; 
A.  R.  Merrick,  superintendent  at  Saginaw,  Mich.,  continues  in 
charge  of  the  Saginaw  division,  which  comprises  the  line  from 
Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Ludington,  Mich.,  three  branches  from  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  several  other  branches,  Plymouth  station  and  yards  and 
Baldwin  station  and  yards ;  W.  K.  Tasker,  superintendent  at  De- 
troit, Mich.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
division,  with  office  at  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  this  division  com- 
prising the  line  from  Port  Huron  to  Grindstone  City,  several 
branches  from  Port  Huron,  the  lines  from  Walkerville  to  St. 
Thomas,  from  London  to  Port  Stanley,  from  Sarnia  to  Rondeau, 
from  Windsor  to  Walkerville  Junction,  and  the  ferry  service  at 
Port  Huron;  J.  E.  Church,  trainmaster  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  has 
been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Ionia  division,  with  office  at 
Ionia,  Mich.,  his  jurisdiction  extending  over  the  lines  from  Grand 
Ledge  to  Big  Rapids,  including  the  station  and  yards  at  the  lat- 
ter place  and  several  other  branches ;  W.  H.  Romoser,  trainmaster 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich,,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Petoskey  division,  with  office  at  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  his  juris- 
diction to  extend  over  the  lines  from  Petoskey  to  Comstock  Park, 
from  Rapid  City  to  Stratford,  from  Williamsburg  to  Elk  Rapids, 
from  Clary  to  Honor,  and  from  Big  Rapids  to  Berry. 
Traffic  Officers. 

J.  H.  Ketner  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  freight 
agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line,  with  office  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

W.  F.  Lincoln  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent 
of  the  San  Pedro.  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake,  with  office  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

James  Menzies,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  for  the  lines  south  of  Charleston,  S,  C,  at  Savannah,  Ga., 
has  been  appointed  freight  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  Savan- 
nah, succeeding,  R,  A.  Brand,  promoted.    C.  McD,  Davis,  assistant 


general  freight  agent  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  succeeds  Mr.  Menzies, 
with  office  at  Savannah.  Ga..  and  Robert  N.  Nash,  chief  clerk, 
in  the  freight  traffic  department,  succeeds  Mr,  Davis,  with  office 
at  Wilmington.    See  Executive,  Financial  and  Legal. 

E.  S.  Morgan,  commercial  agent  of  the  New  Orleans  &  North- 
eastern, the  Alabama  &  Vicksburg  and  the  Vickshurg,  Shreve^ 
port  &  Pacific  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  west- 
ern agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  with  office  at  Dallas, 
his  jurisdiction  to  extend  over  the  above  lines  and  the  Cincin- 
nati, New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific  and  the  Alabama  Great 
Southern.  W.  H.  Timberlake,  who  has  been  commercial  agent 
of  the  two  latter  roads  at  Dallas,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent  of  all  the  lines,  with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.  L.  R.  Gard- 
ner, traveling  freight  agent  of  the  three  roads  first  mentioned  at 
Dallas,  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  system, 
with  office  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  a  new  office  has  been 
opened.  G.  C.  Whitney  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Dallas.  G.  F.  Kay  has  been  appointed  solicit- 
ing freight  agent,  with  office  at  Houston. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Offlcera. 

G.  C.  Millett  has  t>een  appointed  engineer  of  the  Atchison 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  with  office  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal-i  succeeding  R.  J.  Arey.  resigned. 

H.  S.  Elliott,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railroad  at  Jersey 
City,  N.  J,,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer,  with  office 
at  Hornell,  N.  Y..  succeeding  H.  C.  Landon.  resigned  to  go  to 
another  c 


E.  H.  Harlow,  master  mechanic  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe  Coast  Lines,  at  Richmond.  Cal..  has  been  appointed 
terminal  master  mechanic,  with  office  at  Richmond,  and  John 
Pullar,  division  foreman  at  Los  .Angeles  has  been  appointed  mas- 
ter mechanic  of  the  Valley  division,  with  office  at  Fresno,  Cal. 

Frank  L.  Burckhalter,  whose  appointment  as  district  engineer 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  with  office  at  Portland,  Ore., 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  in  California  in 
1879.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  California  in 
1900,  and  in  August  of  that  year  became  a  rodman  on  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  He  was  afterward  an  instrument  man,  and  from 
February.  1902,  to  March  1.  1905,  was  in  the  maintenance  of  way 
department,  where  he  was  consecutively  assistant  engineer,  section 
foreman  and  roadmaster.  On  the  latter  date  he  became  division 
engineer  at  Bakersfield,  Cal,  and  in  December,  1908,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Los  Angeles,  Cal,  as  division  engineer,  from  which 
office  he  was  promoted  as  above  on  November  1,  1911. 


OBITUARY. 

M.  H.  Elkin,  division  engineer  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  died  on 
November  26.  at  Delano,  Pa. 

Andrew  A.  Gallagher,  until  about  four  years  ago  district  pas- 
senger agent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific,  with  office  at  Cincinnati. 
Ohio,  died  at  the  residence  of  his  mother  in  Houston,  Tex.,  on 
November  23, 

L.  P.  Cunningham,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Memphis, 
Carthage  &.  Northwestern,  now  a  part  of  the  'Frisco  System,  and 
for  four  years  president  of  the  M.  C  &  N.  W.,  died  at  Joplin, 
Mo.,  on  November  20. 

C.  W.  Spencer,  for  three  years,  1905-1908,  general  manager  of 
the  eastern  lines  of  the  Mackenzie- Mann  railways,  and  formerly 
for  18  years  an  officer  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  died  at  Montreal, 
November  23.  Mr.  Spencer  was  born  October  31,  1857,  at 
Kempville,  Ont.,  and  began  railway  work  in  May,  1871,  with 
the  Canadian  Pacific.  Until  1874  he  was  operator  and  clerk 
at  Ottawa  Station,  and  was  later  assistant  agent  He  then 
held  various  positions  in  the  operating  department  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  until  May,  1881,  when  he  became  traffic  superin- 
tendent. The  following  June  he  was  appointed  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  in  August,  1884,  he  became  assistant  general 
superintendent.  From  October,  1887.  to  May,  1903,  he  was  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division,  and  from  May, 
1903,  to  September.  1905,  was  genera!  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Eastern  lines  on  the  same  road.  Mr.  Spencer 
went  to  the  Mackenzie- Mann  System  (Canadian  Northern)  in 
September,  1905,  as  general  manager,  since  January,  1908,  he  had 
been  out  of  railway  work. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Virginian  Railway  is  in  th«  market  for  12  mikado  loco- 
motives and  4  Mallet  (2-8-8-2)  locomotives. 

The  New  York  Central  Lines  have  ordered  30  locomotives 

from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  in  addition  to  the  SO  loco- 
motives recently  mentioned. 

The  Ilunois  Central,  as  mentioned  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  November  10,  has  ordered  40  mikado  locomotives 
from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  and  10  Pacitic  type  locomo- 
tives from  the  American  Locomotive  Company,  These  locomo- 
tives will  have  the  following  dimensions: 

Type  Mikado  P»ci6c 

Simple  or  cotnpDund Simple  Simple 

WtiihC  on  driven 218. 3M  Ibi.  ISO.SM  lb«. 

Ton!  weighl    283.8S0  lb«.  24S,CM)((  lb*. 

Diameter  of  cylinders 27  in.  2S  in. 

Sttolie  o(  pijtoni 30  in.  2fi  in. 

Diameter  of  driTers 63  in.  7S  in. 

Trpe  of  boiler Radial  stay  Radial  lUy 

Workini  steam  preuure I7S  Ibi.  IBO  Ua. 

Heating  surface,  tubes 3.83S  eq.  ft.  2,689  iq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebox 235  sq.  ft.  I.86S  iq.  ft. 

Healing  surface,  lottl 4,070  »q.  ft,  2,875.5  aq.  ft. 

Tubes,  number   262  and  16  189  and  26 

Tube.,  outside  diameter 2  in.  and  5H  I".  2  in.  and  SH  in. 

Tubes,  lenglb  20  fl.  6  in.  20  ft. 

Firebox,  lype  Wide  Wide 

Firebox,  length I20M  in,  102  in. 

Firebox,  width 84  in.  71M  in. 

Firebox,  material   Steel  Steel 

Grate  area   70  so.  ft.  SI  sq,  fl. 

Tank  opacity   9,000  gals.  9.000  gll*. 

Coal  capacity  IS  Ions  IS  tons 

Superheater    Schmidt  Schmidt 


9upply  Qittibt  ^etv«. 

The  Safety  Car  Heating  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  has 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  1  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  dividend  of  2  per  cent. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Thomas  Madill,  manager 
of  the  Chicago  office  of  the  company,  was  presented  with  a  hand- 
some gold  watch  on  which  was  engraved  "Presented  to  Thomas 
Madill  by  the  Sherwin-Williams  Companv,  in  commemoration  of 
25  years  of  faithful  service,  September,  1886-1911," 

L.  R.  Pomeroy  has  opened  an  office  as  consulting  engineer  at 
50  Church  street,  New  York.  He  is  prepared  to  design  railway 
and  industrial  plants,  to  advise  as  to  the  rehabilitation  of  shops, 
to  analyze  machine  tool  operation  with  reference  to  electric  and 
effective  operation,  and  to  make  reports  and  appraisals  of  rail- 
way and  manufacturing  properties.  Mr.  Pomeroy  has  been  chief 
engineer  of  the  railway  and  industrial  division  of  J.  G.  White 
&  Company,  New  York,  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Safety 
Car  Healing  &  Lighting  Company,  New  York,  special  represen- 
tative in  the  railway  field  for  the  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady.  N.  Y.,  and  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Schenectady  Locomotive  Works.  Prior  to  that  he  was  engaged 
as  a  special  railway  representative  for  the  Cambria  Steel  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Latrobe  Steel  Company  and  Carnegie 
Steel  Company.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  and  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Suburban  Rapid  Transit  Company  of  New  York,  His 
earlier  experience  was  in  commercial  pursuits,  bookkeeping, 
special  auditing,  drafting  and  designing  cars. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Norfolk  Southern  has  ordered  500  box  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Cbicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  ordered  400  auto- 
mobile cars.  250  fiat  cars  and  25  caboose  cars  from  the  Western 
Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Grand  Trunk  has  ordered  1.000  box  cars  from  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  in  addition  to  the  2,000  cars  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Casette  of  November  1?. 

The  Northern  Pacific  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for  from 
lilOO  to  2.O0O  box  cars.  1,000  to  2,000  refrigerator  cars,  and  from 
500  to  1,000  gondola  cars.     This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 


IRON    AND   STEEL. 


The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  42S  tons  of  structural  steel 
from  .the  Ft.  Pitt  Bridge  Works. 

The  Illinois  Centtial  has  ordered  500  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  Alton  has  ordered  150  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Spokane,  Portland  St  Seattle  has  ordered  100  tons  of 
bridge  steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  New  York  Central  has  ordered  800  tons  of  structural 
steel  from  the  Mc  CI  intic- Marsh  all  Construction  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  has  ordered  400  tons 
of  structural  steel  from  the  Lackawanna  Bridge  Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel.— The  Steel  Corporation  is  re- 
ceiving new  business  at  the  rate  of  between  35,000  and  40.000  tons 
a  day  and  is  expected  to  show  a  substantial  increase  in  orders  this 
month  over  last.  If  new  business  continues  to  be  received  at  the 
present  high  rale  until  the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  believed  that  the 
production  for  1911  will  establish  a  new  high  record.  ManU' 
facturers  are  satisfied  with  the  outlook,  for  they  feel  that  since 
they  managed  to  make  ends  meet  while  the  railways  were  not 
buying,  conditions  will  show  a  great  improvement  now  that  the 
railways  have  entered  the  market. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Louisville  &  Nashville. — The  passenger  department  of 
this  company  has  published  an  attractive  folder  on  Cuba  and 
how  to  get  there.  The  different  portions  of  the  island  are  de- 
scribed in  an  interesting  manner  and  the  points  of  interest  in 
Havana  are  given  with  brief  descriptions  of  each.  A  list  of  the 
best  hotels  throughout  Cuba,  with  their  prices,  is  also  included. 

Railway  Electric  Equipment.— The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. Scheneclady,  N.  Y.,  has  issued  bulletin  No.  4891.  composed 
principally  of  illustrations  of  the  electrical  equipment  of  various 
railways  throughout  the  country.  These  illustrations  comprise 
interiors  of  the  power  stations,  both  main  and  sub-stations,  and 
the  rolling  stock  of  various  railways.  Included  among  these  il- 
lustrations are  two  portable  sub-stations. 

Rail  Braces.— The  Beaver  Dam  Malleable  Iron  Company, 
Beaver  Dam.  Wis.,  has  published  an  illustrated  leaflet  on  its 
improved  rail  brace.  The  feature  of  this  brace  is  that  it  has 
rises  at  the  spike  holes  to  prevent  the  spike  from  being  driven 
so  far  that  a  claw  bar  cannot  be  driven  under  it  to  draw  out 
the  spike.  The  brace  is  made  of  malleable  iron  and  is  claimed 
to  withstand  the  deteriorating  effects  of  the  atmosphere  and  drip- 
pings of  brine  from  refrigerator  cars  better  than  steel. 

Tools.— The  McCrosky  Reamer  Company,  Meadville.  Pa.,  has 
published  catalog  No.  3  of  its  "Time  and  Money-Saving  Tools," 
in  which  descriptions  are  given  of  McCrosky  adjustable  reamers. 
Ideal  adjustable  high-speed  machine  reamers,  Wizard  quick- 
change,  chucks  and  collets.  Wizard  variable  speed  and  reversing 
attachment.  Wizard  friction  drive  and  Noneeda-Tang  collets. 
Wizard  turret  tap  holders,  McCrosky  expanding  mandrels  and 
Searchlight  universal  lamp  brackets.     Prices  are  included. 

Asphalt  Floors.— The  Standard  Asphalt  &  Rubber  Company, 
Chicago,  has  published  an  ilhistraied  booklet  in  which  it  de- 
scribes the  advantages  and  wearing  qualities  of  Sarco  asphalt 
mastic  floors.  It  is  claimed  that  heavy  trucking,  instead  of  in- 
juring these  floors,  is  good  for  them.  The  strength  to  resist 
traffic  is  given  by  a  graded  mineral  aggregate  which  reduces  the 
percentage  of  voids.  The  elastic  and  waterproof  qualities  are 
attained  by  filling  the  voids  with  Sarco  matrix  and  flux.  Speci- 
fications for  these  floors  are  given  and  a  number  of  illustrations 
of  installations  are  included,  together  with  :  " 
results  with  brief  summaries  of  the  adapta^lity^^f^^he|^  ^floors 
to  the  several  classes  of  construction;: eel  b 
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A1.GOUA  C^NiKAi.  &  Hudson  Bay.— An  officer  of  the  Algoma 
Eastern,  which  operates  a  line  from  Sudbury,  Ont,  to  Crean 
Hill,  23  miles,  writes  that  grading  work  is  now  under  way  on 
an  extension  from  Crean  Hill  to  Little  Current.  The  section 
from  Crean  Hill  to  Whitefish,  43.5  miles  is  under  contract  to  the 
Superior  Construction  Company,  Sudbury,  and  from  Whitefish 
to  Little  Current,  18  mites,  to  the  O'Boyle  Construction  Company, 
Ltd.,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  Track  laying  is  under  way  on  the 
'  Crean  Hill  end.  Track  has  already  been  laid  on  some  sidings. 
R.  S.  McCormick,  chief  engineer,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.  (Au- 
gust 25,  p.  390.) 

Algoua  EASTEBN.—See  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay. 

Angelina  &  Neches  Rives. — An  officer  of  this  company,  which 
operates  a  line  from  Keltys,  Tex.,  east  to  Naclina,  19.9  miles, 
writes  that  work  is  about  finished  on  the  extension  from  Naclina 
northeast  to  Chireno,  10.7  miles.  J.  S.  Moore  was  the  contractor. 
S.  W.  Henderson,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  Keltys. 
(June  19,  p.  1332.) 

Ashland  &  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  this  companj-, 
which  operates  a  line  from  Ashland,  Ohio,  southeast  to  Custa- 
laga,  25  miles,  has  projected  an  extension  from  Ashland,  north 
to  Wellington,  20  miles.  N.  P.  Ramsey,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager,  Ashland. 

Atlantic  &  Western. — An  officer  of  this  company,  which  oper- 
ates a  line  from  Sanford,  N.  C,  southeast  to  Jonesboro,  thence 
east  to  Broadway,  12  miles,  writes  that  surveys  are  being  made 
for  an  extension  from  Broadway,  south  to  Lillington.  F.  G. 
Hatton,  vice-president,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Bayfield  Tbansfer  Railway.— An  officer  of  this  company, 
which  operates  a  line  from  Bayfield,  Wis.,  via  West  End  and 
Bay5eld,  to  Red  Cliff,  about  18  miles,  writes  that  an  extension 
has  been  projected  from  Russells  west  to  Superior,  50  miles. 
J.  M.  Smith,  vice-president,  Duluth.  Minn. 

Beaumont,  Waco  &  Northern. — According  to  press  reports 
tiiis  company,  which  was  recently  incorporated  in  Texas,  is  plan- 
ning to  take  over  the  Keith  Company's  logging  line  (the  Beau- 
mont &  Saratoga  Transportation  Company)  which  extends  from 
Voth,  Tex.,  northwest,  12  miles,  also  the  Miller-Vider  Company's 
line  (the  Riverside  &  Gulf)  from  Milvid,  southwesterly,  10 
miles.  The  plans  call  for  building  a  connecting  line,  22  miles 
long,  between  these  roads.  J.  F.  Keith,  president ;  J.  G.  Reaves, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  Beaumont.  (November  17, 
p.  1036.) 

Boston  &  Maine. — This  company  has  bought  land,  it  is  said, 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  to  be  used  for  four-tracking  work,  in  connection 
with  the  abolition  of  grade  crossings.  A,  B.  Corthell,  chief 
engineer,  Bosloa 

Bowung  Green  Nobthern.— An  officer  writes  that  the  company 
is  planning  to  begin  construction  work  in  the  near  future.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  right-of-way  has  been  secured.  The  route  is 
from  Bowling  Green,  Ky..  northeast  to  Mammoth  Cave,  thence 
northwest  to  Grayson  Springs,  SO  miles,  Malcolm  H.  Crump, 
chief  engineer.  Bowling  Green. 

Canadian  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  on  the  Esquimault  &  Nanaimo,  from  Duncan's  B.  C,  to 
Cowichan  lake,  19  miles;  also  from  McBride  Junction  to  Cour- 
tcnay,  45  miles.  Moore  &  Pettrick  and  the  Westholme  Lumber 
Company,  both  of  Victoria,  are  the  contractors.  A  further  exten- 
sion is  projected  from  Courtenay  to  Campbell  river,  35  miles. 
J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Caufornia- Western  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — An 
officer  writes  that  it  is  expected  to  have  all  of  the  work  finished 
to  complete  a  40-mile  line  from  Willits,  Cal,,  which  is  on  the 
Northwestern  Pacific,  to  Fort  Bragg,  by  January  next  L.  J. 
Scoofy,  San  Francisco,  is  the  contractor.  John  G.  French,  super- 
intendent, Fort  Bragg, 

Carlton  &  Coast, — This  road,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Carlton  Consolidated  Lumber  Company,  from  Carlton,  Ore.,  to 


Tillamook  Gate,  about  12  miles,  will  extend  its  line  to  Tilla- 
mook, 23  miles.    Surveys  are  now  being  made.    M.  L.  Jobtuon, 
chief  engineer,  Carlton, 
Central  Idaho.— See  Union  Pacific. 

Chattanooga,  Roue  &  Atlanta. — Organized  in  Georgia  with 
$2,000,000  capital,  to  build  an  interurban  line  to  connect  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  with  Atlanta,  Ga.,  about  85  miles.  S.  W.  Divine, 
associated  with  capitalists  of  Chattanooga  are  back  of  the 
project, 

Chicago,  Anauoba  &  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  a 
contract  has  been  given  to  the  L.  R  Myers  Construction  Com- 
pany to  build  an  extension  from  Coggon,  Iowa,  northwest  to 
Quasqueton,  about  15  miles.  Track  has  already  been  laid  on 
nine  miles.  The  work  is  fairly  heavy.  There  will  be  a  300-ft- 
steel  bridge,     H.  Kiene,  president,  Dubuque, 

Denver  &  Interuountain. — An  officer  of  this  company,  which 
operates  a  line  from  Denver,  Colo.,  via  Lakewood  to  Golden, 
13  miles,  writes  that  plans  are  being  made  to  build  an  extension 
of  10  miles.  William  G.  Smith,  president  and  general  manager, 
Denver, 

Des  Chutes  Railroad.— See  Uni<Mi  Pacific. 

Dodge  City  Sc  Cimarron  Valley. — Incorporated  in  Kansas  with 
$3,600,000  capital,  to  build  a  line  from  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  to 
Kolman,  N.  M.  The  incorporators  are  said  to  be  officers  of  the 
Santa  Fe. 

Durham  &  South  Carolina. — An  officer  of  this  company, 
which  operates  a  line  from  Durham,  N,  C,  south  to  Bonsai,  31 
miles,  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  by  the  J.  T,  McKenney 
Construction  Company,  Lynchburg,  Va,,  on  an  extension  from 
Bonsai,  southeast  to  Rawls,  12;^  miles,  R.  A.  Honeycutt,  chief 
engineer,  Durham,  N.  C.     (October  20,  p.  81S.) 

Eureka  &  Palisade. — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Chad- 
wick  &  Sykes,  it  is  said,  for  re-building  the  line  from  Eureka, 
Nev.,  north  to  Palisade,  84  miles.  G,  D,  Abbott,  superintendent. 
Palisade.     (November  17,  p.  1036.) 

Esquimault  &  Nanaimo, — See  Canadian  Pacific 

Fairchild  &  North  Eastern. — An  officer  of  this  company, 
which  operates  a  line  from  Owen,  Wis.,  southwest  to  Fairchild, 
38  miles,  writes  that  an  extension  has  been  projected  from  Fair- 
child  west  to  Cleghorn,  30  miles.  W.  Foster,  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  Fairchild,  Wis.     (September  22,  p.  575.) 

Fernwood  &  GuLF.~An  officer  of  this  company  writes  that  an 
extension  has  been  projected  from  Kokomo,  Miss,,  northeast  to 
Columbia,  12  miles.  The  road  is  now  in  operation  from  Fern- 
wood  east  to  Kokomo,  32  miles.  W.  D.  Hurt,  chief  engineer, 
Fernwood,  Miss, 

Fresno  &  Eastern  (Electric). — Incorporated  in  California  with 
$1,500,000  capital  to  build  from  Fresno,  to  Shaver  in  the  Sierra 
forest  reserve,  78  miles.  The  incorporators  include  F.  M.  Me^, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  A.  B.  Dodd,  San  Francisco,  and  George  A.  Aldrich, 
Audubon,  N.  J. 

Grand  Junction  &  Grand  River  Valley  (Electric). — An 
officer  of  this  company,  which  operates  a  line  from  Grand  Junc- 
tion, Colo,,  to  Fruita,  16  miles,  writes  that  an  extension  has  been 
projected  from  Grand  Junction  northeast  to  Qifton,  6  miles. 
F,  E.  Phillips,  chief  engineer.  Grand  Junction. 

Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama.— An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  bought  63  miles  of  road  from  Cantonment,  Fla.,  to 
Local,  Ala,,  and  has  given  contracts  to  Charles  Merrit,  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.,  and  the  Eastern  Construction  Company,  to  build  18 
miles  between  Pensacola  and  Cantonment  on  which  work  is  now 
under  way.  Surveys  are  being  made  from  Local,  Ala.,  to  Jasper, 
210  miles.  G.  A.  Berry,  chief  engineer,  Pensacola.  (November 
17,  p.  1036.) 

Gulf  Line, — An  officer  writes  that  preliminary  surveys  are 
now  being  made  for  an  extension  from  Camilla,  Ga.,  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  R.  W.  Watson,  president,  37  Wall  street.  New  York 
City.    (September  8.  p.  493.) 

Houston,  Texas  &  Central. — An  officer  writes  that  contracts 
have  been  let  to  Owen,  Levy  &  Owen,  Moore  Burnet  building, 
Houston,  Tex.,  for  grading  work  on  B  mil^  in  I^  cpunty,  Tex. 
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This  work  is  on  a  section  of  the  branch  line  under  construction 
between  Stone  City  on  the  Brazos  river,  and  a  point  at  or  near 
Giddings.  E.  B.  Gushing,  chief  engineer,  Houston,  Tex.  (No- 
vember 10,  p.  97S-C) 

HuMOM  &  Manhattan.— An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
has  completed  work,  during  the  past  year,  on  an  extension  of 
1.2S  miles  from  Barrow  street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  to  Portal,  near 
Prior  street    J.  V.  Davies,  chief  engineer,  New  Yorlt  Qty. 

Indian  Creek  Valley. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
has  projected  an  extension  from  Jones  Mills,  Pa.,  to  Rockwood, 
SO  miles.    S.  M.  Faust,  chief  engineer,  Connellsville. 

Kentucky  &  Tennessee  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  from  Hopple,  Ky.,  to  Rockcreek,  S  miles. 
A.  M.  Coolc,  Oz,  is  the  contractor.  The  company  now  operates  a 
line  from  Stearns,  east  to  Oi,  10.5  miles.  W.  T.  Culver,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Ludington,  Mich. 

LiBEBTY- White. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  on  an  extension  from  Kaigler,  Miss.,  to  Tylertown,  IS  miles. 
W.  M.  White,  president  and  general  manager,  McComb,  Miss. 
(September  29,  p.  616.) 

Maston,  Alma  &  Southbound.— An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  by  the  Alma  Lumber  Company,  building  a 
four-mile  extension  to  Rowland,  N.  C,  A.  J.  McKinnon,  presi- 
dent, Maxton.     (June  23.  p.  1674.) 

MiNNEApous,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.— An  officer 
writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  by  Foley  Bros.,  Welch  & 
Stewart,  St.'  Paul,  Minn.,  building  from  Frederic,  Wis.,  north 
via  Webster,  Danbury,  Markville,  Minn.,  Cloverton,  Kingsdale, 
Belden  and  Harlis  to  Boylston,  Wis.,  73  miles,  which  is  nine 
miles  south  of  Superior.  Track  laying  has  been  finished  to  Kings- 
dale,  43  miles.  There  will  be  a  steel  bridge  300  ft.  long  over  the 
St  Croix  river  with  a  1,430-fL  trestle;  a  1,600-ft.  bridge  over  the 
Black  river;  1,440-ft  steel  bridge  over  the  Neraadji  river,  and  a 
75-ft.  steel  bridge,  with  a  l,590-£t,  trestle  over  the  Clam  river. 
Thos.  Greene,  chief  engineer,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (June  2,  p. 
1296.) 

Oregon  Short  Line.— See  Union  Pacific. 


PiNMSYLVANiA  Rahboad.— This  company  has  let  contracts  for 
new  construction  work,  including  six  miles  of  track  elevation  for 
six  tracks,  in  place  of  the  present  four  surface  tracks,  through  Rah- 
way,  N.  J.,  and  Linden,  and  the  elimination  of  fourteen  grade 
crossings.  The  elevation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rahway 
will  be  three  miles  long,  and  grade  crossings  will  be  eliminated 
at  St.  George's  avenue,  Inman  avenue,  Haziewood  avenue,  Com- 
merce street,  Milton  street,  Cherry  street,  Irving  street,  Poplar 
Street,  Main  street.  Grand  street  and  Scott  avenue.  A  new  station 
will  be  built  in  Rahway;  it  will  be  of  the  most  modern  type 
with  island  platform  similar  to  those  at  Greenburg,  Pa.,  and 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa.  In  Linden  the  crossings  at  Wood  avenue, 
Sliles  street  and  Linden  road  will  be  eliminated.  New  stations 
will  be  built  at  Linden  and  Scott  avenues.  The  work  at  Rahway 
and  Linden  will  necessitate  constructing  an  embankment  of 
nearly  2,0(X),000  cu.  yds.  of  earth,  and  will  require  approximately 
150,000  cu.  yds.  of  masonry.  The  bridges  over  the  streets  will 
consist  of  steel  girders  with  solid  reinforced  concrete  floors  sim- 
ilar to  those  recently  constructed  on  the  elevation  at  Bristol,  Pa. 
The  contractors  are  the  Keystone  Slate  Construclion  Company 
and  James  McGraw.  both  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  With  the  com- 
pletion of  this  work  the  company  will  have  eliminated  every  grade 
crossing  in  the  thickly  populated  sections  on  the  New  York 
division.  At  Bristol,  work  has  just  been  completed  on  an  entirely 
new  line  which  eliminates  every  grade  crossing. 

Quebec  Central,— -Application  will  be  made  to  the  Quebec 
legislature  for  permission  to  build  a  branch  through  Megantic, 
Lothbiniere  and  Levis  counties  The  projected  route  is  from  a 
point  on  the  main  line  between  Thetford  Mines  and  Broughton, 
to  a  connection  with  the  proposed  branch  from  Scotls  to  Quebec. 
J.  H.  Wabh,  general  manager,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Salt  Lake  &  Idaho. — See  Union  Pacific. 

San  Diego  &  Arizona.- An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under    way   from    Valle    Redondo.   Lower    Cal,   Mex.,   to  La 


Puerta,  11.9  miles,  and  in  the  United  States,  from  Coyote  Wells, 
CaL,  to  Dixie,  12.4  miles.  Robert  Sherer  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  Edgar  Bros.,  El  Centro,  are  the  contractors.  Surveys 
are  being  made  between  La  Puerta,  Lower  CaL,  Mex.,  and  Coyote 
Wells,  Cal.,  73.9  miles.  R  J.  Kallright,  chief  engineer,  San 
Diego,  Cal.    (September  15,  p.  545.) 

Sam  Francisco,  Napa  &  Calistoga.— This  company,  which 
was  recently  incorporated  in  California  with  $2,000,000  capital 
and  headquarters  at  San  Francisco,  announces  that  it  will  build 
from  Vallejo  to  Napa  and  Calistoga  via  St  Helena,  with 
branches  into  Lake,  Solana  and  Sonoma  counties.  The  main 
line  is  to  be  72  miles  long.  The  incorporators  include  T.  V. 
Maxwell,  G.  C.  Eari,  N.  H.  Spaulding  and  C  C.  SulHvaa  (No- 
vember 24,  p.  1081.) 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  from  Moapa,  Ncv.,  to  St  Thomas,  21.73 
miles,  and  track  has  been  laid  on  5.06  miles.  The  company  has 
also  finished  work  on  the  high  line  in  the  state  of  Nevada  from 
Guelph  to  Barclay,  86.9  miles,  replacing  84.44  miles  abandoned 
or  line  changed.  This  work  included  the  construction  of  a  num- 
ber of  tunnels  and  new  bridges.  E.  G.  Tilton,  chief  engineer, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Southern  Pacific — A  contract  has  been  given  to  Twohy 
Brothers,  it  is  said,  for  building  23  miles  of  the  Willamette  Pa- 
cific, on  the  Eugene-Cxios  Bay' line  in  Oregon.  The  first  section 
to  be  built  is  from  Eugene,  westward.  The  new  line  is,  eventu- 
ally, to  be  extended  south  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Marsh- 
field.  W.  Hood,  chief  engineer,  San  Francisco.  Cat.  (October 
20,  p.  816.) 

Twin  Mountain  &  Potomac— ^An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  building  from  Keyser.  W.  Va.,south  via  Burling- 
ton, thence  to  Twin  Mountain,  about  26  miles.  The  work  is  be- 
ing carried  out  by  the  company's  men.  Maximum  grades  will 
be  4  per  cent.  There  will  be  a  steel  bridge  of  SO  ft.  and  another 
of  90  ft.  The  principal  commodities  to  be  carried  will  be  fruit 
and  lumber.  Track  laying  has  been  finished  on  one  mile.  E  A. 
Russells,  general  manager;  J.  Clyde  Lewis,  chief  engineer, 
Keyser,  W.  Va.     (July  28,  p.  198.) 

Union  Pacific— The  report  of  this  company  and  auxiliary 
companies,  which  includes  the  Oregon  Short  Line  and  the  Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad  &  Navigation  Co.,  for  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1911,  shows  that  there  was  a  net  iccrease  of  490.63 
miles  in  mileage  of  railways  owned ;  67.29  miles  in  railways 
owned  jointly;  156.21  miles  in  railways  operated  under  track- 
age rights  and  169.25  miles  in  sidings.  The  changes  in  line, 
completed  or  in  course  of  construction,  during  the  year,  were 
as  follows : 

Union  PaciSc— St.  Vrains,  Colo.,  to  Grant  Mine,  4.90  miles. 

Oregon-Washington  Railroad  &  NaiHgation  Company. — Dalles. 
Ore.,  to  Des  Chutes.  14.32  miles;  Yoakum,  Ore,,  to  Pendleton, 
11.44  miles;  Hay  Canyon,  Ore.,  1.92  miles. 

Construction  was  also  under  way  on  the  following  lines, 
as  well  as  on  about  185  miles  of  additional  main  track  as  fol- 

Uttion  Poci/ir,— North  port.  Neb.,  to  Gering,  30,64  miles,  track 
laid  on  5.84  miles,  grading  finished  on  12.43  miles,  and  grading 
under  way  on  10  miles ;  Rock  Springs,  Wyo.,  to  Kiipecker  Creek, 
10.40  miles,  track  laid  on  7.45  miles,  grading  finished  on  2.95 
miles;  Dent,  Colo.,  to  Fort  Collins,  25.25  miles,  track  finished 
on  24,89  miles,  and  grading  finished  on  0.36  miles, 

Oregon  Short  Line— Rupert,  Idaho,  to  Bfiss,  72.78  miles, 
track  laid  on:  63.78  miles,  and  grading  finished  on  9  miles; 
Burley,  Idaho,  to  Oakley,  22.09  miles,  track  laid  on  22,06  miles, 
and  grading  finished  on  0,02  miles ;  Ashton  to  Driggs,  37.50 
miles,  track  laid  on  4.47  miles,  grading  finished  on  7.98  miles, 
and  grading  under  way  on  20  miles;  Montpelier  to  Paris,  9.50 
miles,  track-laying  has  been  completed;  Caldwell  westeriy  via 
Greenleaf,  11.31  miles,  all  of  the  track  laying  has  been  completed, 
Nyssa  to  Homedale,  26  miles,  grading  finished  on  two  miles  and 
grading  under  way  on  7,79  miles. 

Central  Idaho  iiai>ood.^  Rich  field.  Idaho,  to  Taft,  58.20  miles, 
grading  finished  on  0.37  miles,  and  grading  under  way  on  7.86 

Salt  Lake  &  /doAo.- Burley,  Idaho,  to  Kelton  Summit  on 
the  Utah-Idaho  line,  60.50  miles,  grading  foiished  on  one  mile, 
and  grading  under  way  on  17,08  m|i^  by  V^tOOQ  1 1^ 
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Oregon-Wasliiiiglon  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company. — Albina, 
Ore.,  to  Mock  Baltoni,  1.25  miles,  track  laying  has  been  finished; 
Cosmopolis- North  River  line,  in  the  state  of  Washington,  12 
miles,  track  laid  on  6.32  miles,  grading  finished  on  4.98,  and 
grading  under  way  on  0.70  miles ;  Spokane  to  Ayer  Junction, 
103.95  miles,  grading  finished  on  66.41  miles  and  grading  under 
way  on  35.54  miles. 

Des  Chutes  Railroad.— Dts  Chutes,  Ore.,  to  Redmond,  10 
miles,  grading  finished  on  9.25  miles,  and  grading  under  way  on 
0.75  miles. 

WiiiAMETTE  PAaric— See  Southern  Pacific. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Abilene,  Tex. — The  Abilene  &  Southern  roundhouse  was 
burned  on  November  17,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $25,000. 

Brownsville,  Tex.— The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  has 
let  the  contract  for  building  a  freight  house  240  ft.  x  30  ft.,  to 
replace  the  structure  recently  destroyed  by  fire.  The  new  build- 
ing will  cost  about  $14,00a 

Charter  Oak,  Cal. — The  Southern  Pacific  will  build  a  new 
station,  it  is  said,  at  Charter  Oak. 

Colfax,  Wash. — The  Spokane  &  Inland  Empire  has  given  a 
contract  to  J.  R.  Good  &  Co.,  for  building  a  passenger  station 
at  Colfax.    (November  3,  p.  93Z) 

Frederic,  Wis.— See  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
under  Railway  Construction. 


Lynn,  Mass.— See  Boston  &  Maine,  under  Railway  Construc- 
tion. 

Portland,  Ore. — The  report  of  the  Union  Pacific  for  the  year 
ended  June  30  shows  that  a  large  amount  of  money  was  spent 
during  the  year  for  new  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts.  This 
work  included  the  new  steel  bridge  over  the  Willamette  river 
at  Portland,  also  the  renewal  of  bridges  on  various  sections 
made  necessary  by  the  construction  of  second  main  track.  There 
was  also  a  large  amount  of  money  spent  for  new  buildings. 


San  Bernardino,  Cal. — The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe 
will  make  improvements  and  additions  to  its  shops  at  San 
Bernardino,  Cil.  It  is  said  thai  a  new  blacksmith  shop  will  be 
builL     The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  is  $250,000. 

Spokane,  Wash.— The  plans  submitted  by  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee &  Puget  Sound,  for  the  construction  of  concrete  viaducts 
over  Helena,  Medelia,  Hogan,  Perry  and  Denver  streets,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 

VicTORViLLE,  Cal. — A  contract  has  been  given  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  to  the  Sharp-Fellows  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  for  erecting  a  concrete  retaining  wall  at  the  bridge  over  the 
Mbjave  river  near  Victorville. 

Wheaton,  III,— The  Aurora,  Elgin  &  Chicago  has  let  the  con- 
tract for  building  a  one-story  brick  passenger  station  35  ft.  x 
100  ft,  to  cost  about  $25,000.  H.  R,  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  are 
the  architects. 


The  Northern  Railway,  Siam,  has  been  completed  to  Sala  Me 
Puak,  and  trains  are  running  regularly  to  that  point  It  is  now 
contemplated  to  extend  the  line  about  four  miles  northwesterly 
to  Den  Chai,  and  make  this  the  terminus  of  the  railway  for  the 
present.  From  Den  Chai  a  road  would  be  made  to  Phrae  by 
the  government  and  motor  cars  would  be  run  over  this  to  carry 
passengers  and  freight  in  connection  with  the  trains.  The  ground 
between  Den  Chai  and  Phrae  is  almost  level,  and  the  cost  of  a 
road  will  be  much  less  than  that  of  one  from  Sala  Me  Puak  to 
Phrae.  Den  Chai  is  also  preferred  as  a  terminus,  because  it  is 
on  a  broad  level  plain,  furnishing  plenty  of  room  for  the  con- 
struction of  sheds  and  tracks  for  railway  yards,  whereas  the  level 
space  at  Sala  Me  Puak  is  loo  confined.  The  expense  of  leveling 
extra  ground  at  the  latter  place  would  be  very  heavy. 


AsHviLLE  &  East  Tennessee.— Control  of  this  road,  which  runs 
from  .Ashville,  N.  C,  to  Weaverville,  has  been  bought  by 
John  H.  Carter,  of  Ashville 

Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh.- Hampton  F.  Kean  has 
been  elected  a  director,  succeeding  Lanfear  Norrie,  deceased. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific— Daniel  Willar'd, 
president  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio;  W.  F.  Loree,  president  of 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson,  and  M.  R.  Wait  have  been  elected 
directors,  succeeding  William  Cotter,  president  of  the  Pere 
Marquette;  George  W.  Perkins,  until  recently  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  Norman  B. 
Ream,  resigned. 

Fitch  BURG- Railroad, — This  company  has  asked  the  Massachu- 
setts railway  commission  for  authority  to  issue  $1,200,000 
4yi  per  cent,  bonds,  the  proceeds  lo  be  used  to  refund  $100,000 
Brookline  &  Pepperell  bonds  maturing  December  1,  and  to 
reimburse  the  Boston  &  Maine  for  additions  and  betterments, 

Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie.— It  is  understood 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  sale  of  $6,000,000 
4  per  cent,  bonds,  to  be  secured  by  a  first  mortgage  on  the 
Soo's  terminals  which  are  (o  be  built  at  Chicago. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.— See  an  item  in  regard 
to  this  company's  relations  with  the  Rutland  Railroad  in  Traf- 
fic News, 

Norfolk  Southern.— This  company  has  taken  over  the  Raleigh 
&  Southport,  the  Durham  &  Charlotte  and  the  Aberdeen  & 
Asheboro.  The  roads  acquired  have  an  aggregate  mileage  of 
228  miles.  The  Raleigh  &  Southport  was  financed  by  F,  J. 
Lisman  &  Co.,  New  York,  and  these  bankers  made  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  sale  of  the  other  two  roads. 

Redmond  &  Co.,  New  York,  are  offering  $5,762,000  first  and 
refunding  mortgage  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  February  1,  1911- 
1961,  of  the  Norfolk  Southern  at  101.  The  bonds  are  se- 
cured at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  $11,500  per  mile  on  over 
508  miles  of  road,  and  of  this  mileage,  215  miles  is  subject  to 
the  first  lien  of  these  bonds.  The  remaining  293  miles  is  sub- 
ject to  underlying  liens  averaging  about  $10,720  per  mile. 

Pennsylvania.- See  an  item  in  regard  to  this  company's  pos- 
sible relations  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  in  General  News. 

Rutland.- See  an  item  in  regard  to  this  company's  relations 
with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  in  Traffic  News. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

About  50,000  coolies  have  been  employed  steadily  during  the 
year  on  the  Kirin-Chanchun  Railway,  Central  Manchuria.  A 
temporary  mountain  line  is  proposed  over  the  Tumenling  pass,  to 
be  used  until  the  tunnel  is  completed.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
earth  work  is  reported  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  rails 
will  be  laid  to  Kirin  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  construction  work  of  connecting  India  with  Ceylon  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly.  There  are  156  piers,  the  span  being  40  ft.,  and 
in  addition  there  is  a  200  ft,  ScTierzer  rolling  bridge,  over  the 
Pamban  channel.  The  work  is  progressing  simultaneously  from 
both  ends,  the  work  on  the  Indian  side  being  of  an  exceptionally 
difficult  nature.  The  founding  of  the  pier  is  a  matter  of  unusual 
difficulty  owing  to  the  uneven  and  fissured  bottom  and  also  to 
the  strong  current.  The  work  of  sinking  the  piers  is  making 
considerable  progress,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  one  pier 
per  week  will  be  completed.  The  construction  of  coolie  lines, 
segregation  camp  and  hospital  is  also  proceeding  rapidly.  The 
work  of  constructing  the  north  and  south  piers  at  Dhanushkodi 
will  be  taken  in  hand  shortly.  Among  the  works  to  be  started 
in  the  near  future  are  the  residence  of  the  marine  superintend- 
ent, huts  for  coolies,  and  coal  storage  grounds.  Owing  to  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  regarding  the  bridge  across  the  Pamban  (;han- 
nel,  the  work  on  the  Indian  side  was  very  much  delayed,  white 
the  Ceylon  government  in  the  meantime  has  been  forging  ahead 
and  got  at  least  one  year's  start  at  Talai  Mannar,  Vigorous 
efforts  are  being  made  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  and  it  is  hoped 
the  service  in  August,  1913. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 

UNION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD   COMPANY— FOURTEENTH    ANNUAL  REPORT. 
KEPOBT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS,  Tolal  lurplu.  from  trjnipor- 
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£o>ii>ineHO     

For  '■(Jperation"  iTraXc  Btpititi 


'<     $70,393.39 

total  weight 
freighl.train 


ag^egaied  6J6.980  : 


a  ling  revei 

,ue.  and  operati. 

for  thi 

r   disi 

ributed 

1,278,346  r 

"'^^  "_■?■.. 

ejge  1 

166,236     16.39 


included  in  the  milea^  statistics. 

taiements  the  operating  expenses,  although  dist 


inner  af  Was  anJ  Struclurt. 
Tii[,sYiAa.     LAsrytAi, 


$83,295.97  —121,968.40  26.37 

1,825,730.78  —84.398.08  4.62 

280,674.92  —35,456. 22  12.63 

844,805.60  ^-54,561.73  6,46 


.,.  (2,838,122.84  (3,034.507.27  — $196,384.43 
. ,.  4.007,725.26  4,236,874.39  —229.149.13 
448,674,58 


$529,721.72     5.34       Cost 


>.  grounds  and  ap- 

1,505,716.36 
17,980.46 
119,525.38 

111 

249,334.73 

1,243,315.24 

16,345.65 

97.34  .51 
583.23  .41 

3S:i6  :23 
190,79  .00 

"262,401.12 
1,634,81 

23;786:03 

21.10 

power.     leiegrapb 

"i\% 

ry    and    printing... 

■  abandoned   

30.68 

ll    »1 

0,445.203.37  : 

(9.915,481.65 

$529,721.72 

S.34 

■r     mile-all     main 
operated  and  main. 

$1,431.18 

$1,458.06 

-$26.88 

t,84 

The   expenditures   for   bridges, 
for  account  of  the  new  steel  brid 


.8,924.65     6.11 


Kiimber'ot  burnel'lia 


Number  of  lie  plates. 


and   culver 
Ihe  William. 

ith   eonstru 

ts   include   $176,423.45 
in  various  other  locali- 

ct'io""f""S™d"n'in 

Hts  Y«..  L 

«ST  YlK.. 

4-lNClBASg. 

— DKcaiAit 

287,24 

268.90 

+   18,34 

3,01 
907:266 

soi.'o? 

■74i;219 
■954:13 

-       .08 

+  1 66:047 
+  49.223 
-149,06 

1, 558,832 

2,25i;7S8 

^92:926 

+  26.51 

4  41.4; 
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UNION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    AND    AUXILIARY    COMPANIES. 

NO.  4— PROFIT  AND  LOSS  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30.   1911. 

DEBITS. 

rte"?™/™"'"'.™'. ."  ..  .1".^" ....?,..."..,.!...,  "."."f     |3,99S,7M.ZS 

Abandoned   propertr  not  to  be   rnUeid JS.SSO.SZ 

C«t    of    aurTcy)    and   eonatrticlioii   Mpenditurta   incuTred 

In    fonner    jrean    an    linn    aubacquentir    abandoned    now 


tJ15,SZ8,S63.2<  M?6.333^29.84     tI9,2»5,fi3U« 


Slocln    B^od    bond!    aa    < 

10   md'"ll  '..".. ..''.^...'     2SM31,2S0.0I     Z08,S«l,aiI,«S       5I,270.23S.M 


9  $«8S.OSS,103.93     tW.5: 


Uiacellan 


t   Aaiati 


Sleainibip  Co. . . 


I,709.«! 


'■■•"  "?«H'?4_>.'«')^I'C  • 
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LatLt   to   San     Pedro,     Loa 

Anceiea      «       Salt      Lake 

a.lt.  Co.   1,168,860.00      1.168.8G0.0O 

Loana     to     Utah     Light     A 

Railway   Co 5.*98,108.I4         4,526,763.63  971,345,51 

Cuh    I2,]7l,ail.27         9,082,088.21         3,088,923.06 

Demand  loam  and  lime  de- 

poHla    28,900,000.00       27.450,000.00         1,450,000.00 

Atcnta  and  conductora    ....  582.529.43         1,042.116.17        —459.586.74 

Traffic  and  car  Krvice 13,626.17  100,304.27  —86,678.10 

locedia  accrued  to  Tune  30, 

•B  aecuritita  owned  4,625,691.00         4,939,580.50        -'3]3,8S9.50 

bdiriduala  and  carapaaiei.  3,177,674.25  9,922,489.88  —744,815.63 
U.  S.  Goferoment  trmipor. 

ktion    502,725.82  403,059.61  99,666.21 

Dcpoaita     aninat      matured 

and  caliedbonda   3,000.00  3,000.00        

Material,   fuel   and   aupplicL       12,530,439.60       12,631.156.74        —100,717.14 

189,180,971.09     175,002,126.98    814,178,844.11 
Dtfirrti  Atitli. 
iDdiriduals  and  companiea..  1394.910.68  $78,087.27  .       $316,823.41 

ConliKtini  Aatli. 

Unadjuated   account*   $790,235.72  (733.079.04  $57,IS«.GS 

Dim   from  moprietarr  com- 
paniea            1,043,942.23         1,311,747.00        —267,804.77 

Laud  and  (own  lot  contracta..  2.411,289,78        2,749,622.94        —338,333.16 

£4,245,467.73       $4,794,448.98      -$548,981.25 
9,447,568.09  $764,930,767.16  *104,S1 6,800.93 

^he  turn  of  $18,771,091.13  received  to  dale  from  the  Improvement 
and  Equipment  Fund  and  $13,310,235.52  appropriated  from  "Inconie  Ac. 
count."  a  total  of  $32,081,327.65  baa  been  applied  ii  a  credit  againat  Ihia 

UNION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    AND    AXJXILIARY    COMPANIES. 

NO.   5.— LIABILITIES,  JUNE  30,    1911. 

(EjrcludiHi  jtMki   and-bendi   nwnid  by  Auxiliary  and   Profriilary    Com- 

LIABILITIES.  This  YaA«.         Last  YiAa.        o>  DictiAsi. 

,       Capilal  LicbilUx,,. 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co.: 

Common  stock    $216,627,800.00  $216,577,700.00  $50,100.00 

Preferred  Mock   99,543,600.00       99.544,000.00  —400.00 

Stocka     of     Auiiliarjr     Com. 
panics  in  handa  of  the  pub- 
Oregon    Railroad    ft    Navisa. 

■    ""tomnion  atock 20,100.00  -20,100.00 

Preferred    slock    3,410.00.         -3,410.00 

Ongon-Waahington    Railroad 

""capiul^toS  .".'.'. 1,500.00        1,500.00 

ToUl    ttocka    $316,172,900.00  $316,145,210.00  $37,6»,00 

Funded  debt  (eichiding  bonda 
o*med    of    Auxiliary    and 

Tab^"'No7!4    .™^™^..'.   329.233,380.00    297,449,150,00       31,783,230,00 
$645,405,280.00  $613,594,360.00    $31,810,920.00 
Currrat  LiobililuJ. 

'^S^Sted"".'".".'!..^"..?"  1109.752.64  $152,767,74  -$43,015,10 

CouVona  due  July   ! 3,437,927.50  3,190,130,00  247,797.50 

'°"nd"Ur',rjun™30'r!"^!  1,373,950.49  1.425,009.50  -51.059,01 

^^'"^^ .  :*."! . .'!"!.  r'"!^!'.  45.797.50  43,176.50  2,621.00 

"wd^OclofeVzid   ?"!'.  .'.*!  13.822.119.50  12,819,m.00  2,332,50 

Mortnge    bonda    saiiafied....  3.000.00  3,000,00        ,,,.. 

Voucb'ra  and  pay  rolla 7,425,541.48  6,143,765.45  1,281.776.03 

$25,218,089.11  $23,777,646.19  $1,440,442.93 

Ta™'a'^d^b1?fn''oVdue. ,     $1,558,720.41       tl-3".5IS.09  |210.«01,32 

Hospital    department    103,883,32  !'6,175.19  '.707-1 3 

*  $1,662,602,73       $i;444,094.28  $218,508.45 

!nau^>°n''ce"?und    "".'*"'.'....        $410,358,83          $410,670,16  —$311,33 
Reserve    for    depreciation    on 
almmsbipB,  on  rolling  Mock 
leaaed   to   other   companies, 

and  on  miacellaneoua  prop.       ■^^^2A^&.S3         1.917,219.70  —724,741.17 

Unioii  Paciiii"  CmI"  Co 1.617,402.82         2.022,467.50  -^f^f 

r1«,;An  T»>^iA,.  T.and  Cr,    -              ,,... 68,267.21  — 68,267.21 

D?.°;op.iri.UrfcSi,;iaii  3,Mi,802.66  3,149;772.3I  793,030.35 
Principal     of    deftrred     p*y- 

""JSntJ'aci."'*.. "..."'.""       2,411.289,78         2.749.632,94  -"8,333,16 

boadjuated  accounts    672,332,83         672.mM 

$10,246,665,45     $10,318,019,82  —$71,354.37 

^d"lo«   (Table  No,  JT^Sl  86.914,930.80  $115,796,646.87  $71,118,281,93 

■  Total, lii(t)flllie«    $869,447,568,09  $764,930,767,16  $104,516300.93 

UlJION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    AND    AUXILIARY    COMPANIES. 
■    W  6 -RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FROM  M-L  SOURCES. 
■  YETAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1911. 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ertensiona  and  br^'nc'^ef "'.'."'!',' ""' $5,686,400.71 

Balance  of  cost  of  properties  acquired  by  Ore- 

r*'fe"aV  fer '"'  °"r:*".'r:'f..^:  ,8,026,117.48 

Add'itiona  and  betterments ■ .■:■■■   14,414,917.11 

Eitpenditures    for    consiruciion    and   acquisition 
of   new   linea,   terminal  Unds    and   property.     ,,..,,„-, 
and  for  rollina  stock   3,864,620,61 

Ad«nc«   for   n'ean    rteamshipa    . . ." 58,972.44 


Jinea  subacquently  a 
Abandoned  property  n> 
Transfers  and  adjust  a 


.   $1,350,000.00 

IF  641,050.35 
165,487.11 
603,602.33 


Stacks  and   bonds    $5 1,370,238.36 

Demand  loana   to   Southern   Pacific   Co 9,105,736.44 

Other  demand  loana  and  time  deposita 3.590,205.51 

Cash   3,088.923.06 

Unadjusted    accounts    57,156.68 


and  auppliei $100,717.1; 


ToUl    decrei 


.  $1,552,7: 


65,559,5(>0.69 


Total    $104,855,134.09 

RECEIPTS. 
Cafitat  Littbililitt. 
V.   P.   R.   R.   Co.  common  stock  iaiued  in   ex. 
change   tor   Twenty    Year     Four    Per    Cent. 
Convertible   Bonds  retired  and  cancelled....        $50,100.00 

O.   W.  R.  ft  N.  Co.  capital  atock  aold 1.500.00 

U.    P.    R.    R.    Co.    First    Uen    and    Refunding 

Four   Per  Cent   Bonda  aold 7,275,000.00 

U.    P.    R.    R.    Co.    First    Lien    and    Refunding 
Four    Per    Cent.    Sterling    Bonds    eachinged 


°pSc"„f  SiS-  riy.'.'.'.'r."'.'".'.'™! 

24,625,000.00 

$31,958,005.00 

S4D0.O0 
20,100-00 
3.410.00 

87,675.00 

23,500.00 

12,000.00 

$147,085.00 

$1,658,640.04 

SSJS 

U.  p.  R.  R,  Co.  Twenty  Year  Four  Per  CciiL 
O.    S.    U    R.    R,    Co.    Income    "A"    Bonda 

O,  \    L.    R,    R.    Co.    income    "B"    Bonda 

I«cr,ou  in  Li<xbU{titl. 

$3U10,920.00 

Total    inereaae    v , 

$2,6S0,671.33 

72^,741.17 

$88,983,107.81 
22,449,046.38 

1111,432,154.19 
.  53.728,678.46 

1,9ZS,93&16 

Profit   on    Norihetn    Securiiiea   stocks 

Eitpenditures    for    additiona.    betterments  _aai 

former    years    

Uiffer«ice  between  $87,675  lace 
Pacific  H.  H.  Co.  Twenty  Yea 
Cent.  Convertible  Bonds  retire 
celled  and  $SO,100  par  value  « 
issued  in  eichance  therefor   ... 

Miscellaneous    receipts    

Total 


:eiplB    . 


..$97,802,786,51 


71.118,283,93 
..$104,855,134.09 


UNION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    AND    AUXILIARY    COMPANIES. 
Na9.--ST0CKS  OWNED  OF  OTHER  COMPANIES,  JUNE  30,  1911. 
Total  Owko 


COMPANY. 

JuVaToriill. 

$20,000.00 

i)      220.000.00 

225,000.00 

iio.ooo.oo'      "".".1...^ 

220.000.00  +     $198,000.00 

"':r:r.   <»iu:i4i:ii 

J!ri^,*^ifr^ermina.-Riir- 

1.000,000.00 
50.000.00 

i,ooa,'o6e;oo 

300.000.00 

1,000.000,00 
010.800.000,00 

Leavenwortb    Depot    ft    R.il- 

McKeen    Motor  Car 

Ogden     Union      Railway     & 

550.000.00  +       550,000.00 

Oregon   &   Washington    Rail- 
Pacific   Fruit    Express. d 

999,300,00             

5,400.0l)0.00-            

RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 
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RsUroad: 


I    lalu 


Ulsb  Ljgtit  ft  Pow< 


4,600,000.00 

Fini   Preferred    5,500,000,00 

Second  Preferred 1,500,000.00 

Salt  Lake  ft  Idaho  Railroad,  (a)  160,000.00 

San    Francisco    ft     Portland 

San  "edro!"  Lii"  'Xii'ge'ln'  'l 

Salt  Lalu  Railroad 

Short  Line  Land  &  Improve 


2,429,140.00  + 
2,719,100.00  -f 
160,000.00  + 


875,900.00 
1,014,240.00 
904,100.00 


Topeka  Iron    

Urion      Depot      ft 

Union  Depot'fkan'sj 


SOO.000.00 

25,000.000.00 

100,000.00 


icii;).' 


110,0< 


Union  Pacific  Land.... 
Union  Pacific  Water.. 
Uuh  Uthi  &  Raiiwar 


Preferred   

YikJma  Valley  Tiantportati 


2,0S2,250,0a 
3,996.500.00 
500,000.00 


500.00 
1.852,350.00  4- 
'499>0O.0O  + 


2,825.00 
2,000.00 
199,700.00 


Total,  1911 


n-W»1 


(a)  10  pcr>SeiiL  paid. 
Ington  RiUraad4  Kangi 
Pld6c  Company. 

Of  the  total  $41,922,g« 
ftockl   were    pledged   and    ine    remainuer   unpicoj^ea.      \jt    car    loiaj    f  jfl.uy^,- 
100.00  owned  in  1910.  $99,400.00  were  p!ed|fd  and  the  remainder  unpledged. 

UNION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    AND    AUXILIARY    COMPANIES. 
NO.  10.— INVESTMENT  STOCKS  OWNED,  JUNE  30.  1911. 


TOI*L 


COMPANY.  LiHi  R.  R.  Co. 

re  ft  Ohio  Railroad, 
unon  Stock   t32JJ4,2O0.OO 


Railroad. 

odi 

Mil.  ft  St..  Pial'vj.'" 


Chicaio  ft  Alt( 
Preferred 

Chiu^oa 

lUlDDii  Central  Rulroad. 

Capiial   Stock   

New  Y^rk  Cent.  «  H.  R.  R.  R. 

Capital    Stock    

Northern  Sccuritica. 


Railroad  Securities. 

Preferred  Stock ' '. 
Southern  Paci" 


7,206.400.00  

10.343,100.00  

4.018,700.00  —150.00 

1,845,000.00  

22,500,000.00  

17.657.100.00  

724.MW.OO  

3,484,420.00  (1.020.00 


sao.oc 


n   Stock   126,650.000.00 

Total.   1911 1228.900.22 


n  Paci&e  Rallrox 


;  $.000,000  I 

imiON    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    AND    AUXILIARY    COMPANIES. 
NO.  II.— BONDS  OWNED  BY  OTHER  COMPANIES.  JUNE  30.  1911. 


OCTITAHDIHa 

COMPANY.  Jo»a30, 1911. 

Atch.  Union  Depot  t  R.  R. 

Second    Moitfar   5%....  t3l,!00.D0 

ChcTCnne  County,  Colorado. 

Refunding  S% 

Green  River  Water  Work.. 


tdaha 


I    Mort« 


n  Railroad. 

Morlglg*    5% 

d  Mortgage  5% 


194.000.00  194.000.00  — 


Morlgai 

"F^st    Mortgag*   6% 

Leavenwodih  ft  Topeka  Ry. 

Firat    Mortgage  i% 

Leavenworih  Depot  and  R.  R. 

Firal   MortgBge    S% 

Northern  Pacific  TemiinaL 

First    Mortgage    6% 

Ogden  Union  By.  and  Depot. 

Virsl    Morlgage    S%. .  ^T. ,  326,000.00 

Oregon,  Wash.  S  Idaho  R.  R. 

Prrit    Mortgage    6%.. 
Fayelle  Vai'       *■-■'-' 

^irst   Mo 


250,000.00 
150,000.00 
3.416,000.00 


217,000.00  + 
161,000.00 


mortgage   5% 

Rattleinake  Creek  Water. 

Fir.1    Mortsage   6%.-.-.- 

Stn    Pedro,    Los   Angele*   ft 

Salt  I.8kc  Railroad. 

FIrat    Mortgage   *% 

Sharon  Springs  Townahip. 

Railroad  Aid  5% 

Soalhem  Pacilie. 

4%  Twenty-Year  Conyert- 

4K%  Twenty-Year  Gold.. 


H0,000.00 
146,000.00 


140,000.00  4- 
146,000.00 

24.417,000.00  + 

11,000.00  + 


nsofidi 
li  L^ghl  SRaiiwIy 


1,115.000.00 

1.485.000.00 

<-oiiaierai    irusio-.^ 175,000.00 

Union  Pacific  Coal. 

Flr»l    Mortgage    i% Co)  5,000,000.00 

Union  PKilk  Land. 

First   Mortgage   4% 5,381,840.00 


3,354,000.00  - 
5.381,840.00  ~ 


}  Sl.646,000  held  b 


eld  by  Union  Pacific  Coal  Co.  ainking  fund.     (M   Rctii 
by  sale  of  property  to  Oregon. Washington  Railroad  8l  Naylgalien  Co. 
_  NoiE.7^f    the   lota^  136,283,540.00   owned   in    1911,   |2T,44 3,000.0*  S 


$5,381,840.00    Union    PaciHc    land   firat   mortgage    4    t 
pledged  and  the  remaining  bonds  were  unpredged. 
$40,107,700.00,     15,846,000.00     were     pledged     and     I 


UNION    PACIFIC    RAILROAD    AND    AUXILIARY    COUPANIES. 

NO.    27.— GENERAL   OPERATING   RESULTS,    YEAR    ENDED 

JUNE  30,   1911. 


+  $3,830,765.00 


$88,983,107.81  $90,228,092.20  — $1,244,984.39  LJI 

49.807,833.99     46.938,909.34         2,868,924.61  «.ll 

eipeoscB.  39,175,273.82     43,289,182.86     —4,113.909.04  9M 

gross  rey.                  55.97                   S2.02                        3.95  7JI 


DirosiTip 

iHOlAim    Umdui  OatGOH 

o>  Sboit  Li  hi 

Diciiui       RiniirDiNa 

Duaiitj:        MotTCAGE. 

Yiu.  {a) 


_  .. 47.90/,772.]l     45, M., 

rating  revenue...    39,194,199.07  41,358,194.97 

.  exp.  lotLtp.  rey.                 54.94  51.01 

per  mile  of  road          13,057.51  14,057.08 

per  mile  of  road            7,173.66  7,170.69 

rev.  per  nL  of  rd.            5,883.87  6,886.39 


1.65 


3.21 


2,759.501.84    i.11 

-4,063.995.90    9J7 

3.91     7J» 

— 999.SS     7.11 

2.97       .M 

-1,002.52  I4jr 


11,719,166 
15,259,338 
1,412.242 
23,081 
28,434,027 


11,995,708 
11,737.766 
1,3S1,9M 
61.225 
a;,0S0.629 
522,395 
27,601,024 


—376,341    IM 

1,531.571  IIJI 

148,313  IIJS 

—40,144  a.m 

1,313.198  SJf 
104.585  MJl 
1.457,983    ua 


LOCOMOTIVE  MILES. 
Frt. — rev.,  lighl  and  help. 
Paa.— rev..  I.  and  help.m 
Mixed— «y.,  I.  and  Eelp. 
Special — rey.,  I.  and  help. 

Total  troAc  milea 

Switching   

-    -    -  -   aenrieet.*) 


16.158,511 

1,469,841 

30.$69 

30,911,409 


Mil 


39,547.228 
4,405,689 
33,952.917 


Toul  locomotive  mOeaCft] 
CAR  MILES. 


-34^^66    3J1 

1.599,103  iaj« 

153.365  IL« 

—45,521  MM 

1.364.181  U» 

— 74.0S9  1.61 

1J90,123  IM 

—11,876    2.M 

117.245  MJS 

1,395,491     Ul 


329.078,939 
110.115,318 

11,768,211 
450,972,508 

650.482 


tr.- Weal  or  South 


— (»)    305,000.00 


Av.  No.ld.ander 


Ratio  of  emp. 


ml'ge.ff) 


12,990        441,540.857 

94,3]7.752 

854,752 
95.192,504 


24.75 
25.02 
13.40 


1,643.578  J$ 

8,436,315  tM 

—222,870  tat 

9,856.023  IM 

326,110  51Ji 


^444,841  nn 

38.641  IMt 
—34,928  tSt 
—386,947  B1.4I 
—431,875  514V 
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NOT  only  did  the  figures  themselves  in  the  Wabash  annual 
report  plainly  indicate  that  the  company  was  imperatively 
in  need  of  additional  capital  to  make  improvements,  but  Presi- 
dent Delano  emphasized  this  fact  by  calling  attention  to  the 
present  unfavcrable  position  of  the  Wabash  as  compared  with 
its  competitors.  A  change,  therefore,  was  pretty  plainly  fore- 
cast. On  Tuesday  last,  at  the  request  of  the  Equitable  Trust 
Company,  New  York,  trustees  of  the  first  refunding  and  exten- 
sion mortgage  bonds  of  the  Wabash,  Robert  Goelet,  Edwin  Haw- 
ley,  Alvin  W.  Krech  and  Winslow  S.  Pierce  were  ekcled  di- 
rectors, succeeding  W.  H.  Blodgett,  E.  B.  Pryor,  J.  Gould  and 
E.  T.  Welles.  E.  T.  Jeffreys  has  been  succeeded  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  by  Winslow  S.  Pierce,  and  an  executive 
committee  has  been  appointed  consisting  of  Ihe  new  directors 
and  General  Hubbard,  already  a  director.    It  is  announced  that 


Kuhii,  Loeb  &  Company,  New  York,  will  act  as  bankers  for  the 
road.  No  announcement  has  been  made  as  to  what  form  a 
reorganization  of  the  company's  finances  would  take.  Reversing 
the  procedure  in  the  Missouri  Pacific  case,  the  election  of  di- 
rectors took  place  first  and  the  announcement  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company's  connection  with  future  financing  was  made  sub- 
sequently. 

'X'HE  views  of  Mr.  Foster,  the  Canadian  minister  of  trade  and 
*■  commerce,  as  expressed  at  the  recent  dinner  of  the  Cana- 
dian Club  in  New  York  City,  are  unique,  not  to  say  reactionary, 
in  their  bearings  on  the  railway  economics  of  Canada.  Nova 
Scotia,  to  he  sure,  wants  to  sell  her  apples  in  the  United  States. 
But  Mr.  Foster  wants  them  sent  to  the  northwest  provinces, 
which,  he  thinks,  in  turn  ought  not  to  trade  with  Oregon,  but 
send  their  products  to  eastern  Canada.  Transcontinental  markets 
thousands  of  miles  away  are  thus  to  be  substituted  for  markets 
nearby,  with  correspon,ding  burdens  on  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. The  proposition  is  interesting  as  going  the  ordinary 
theory  of  protection  one  better.  That  theory  primarily  is  in- 
tended for  the  benefil  of  the  producer,  with  secondary  results  of 
national  development,  including  diversity  of  industries.  But 
here  is  a  theory  that  not  only  puts  "nationality"  first,  but  ties  it 
up  to  the  idea  of- the  long  haul  and  protective  patronage  of  the 
railways.  But  Mr.  Foster  goes  even  further.  Internal  railway 
traffic  is,  in  his  view,  the  main  thing,  the  traffic  to  -and  from 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  a  thing  to  be  discouraged  and 
its  common  benefits  to  producer,  consumer  and  carrier  to  be 
ignored.  How  such  dicia  will  square  with  the  desire  of  a  good 
many  of  the  Canadian  border  communities  for  trans-boundary 
trade  is  an  interesting  speculation  of  the  future.  Included  with 
that  speculation  is  the  query  how  the  theory  squares  with  the 
invasion  of  New  England  by  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  substi- 
tution of  New  England  railway  port  terminals  for  those  of  the 
Canadian  Maritime  Provinces — the  Grand  Trunk,  by  the  way, 
with  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  being  now  a  highly  subsidized 
system.  But  Mr.  Foster's  exposition  throws  a  fresh  light  on 
two  points ;  the  shapings  of  the  policy  of  a  national  government 
once  it  has  become  a  heavy  and  direct  investor  in  railways,  and 
the  force  of  the  campaign  cry,  "Canada  for  the  Canadians," 
which  last  September  defeated  reciprocity. 

THE  confession  of  the  McNamaras  that  they  dynamited  the 
Los  AngtUs  Times  building  is  of  interest  to  all  labor  union 
members  and  to  all  who  have  unions  to  deal  with.  Violence 
marks  most  strikes.  This  is  true  of  strikes  on  railways  as  well 
as  elsewhere,  despite  the  fact  that  the  members  of  railway 
brotherhoods  are  the  finest  classes  of  workingmen  in  the  United 
States.  It  often  has  been  charged,  and  has  been  as  often  denied, 
that  the  leaders  of  the  unions  either  incited  this  violence,  or  coun- 
tenanced it,  although  they  might  be,  in  public,  repudiating  and 
condemning  it  Here  is  one  case  where  a  high  officer  of  a  large 
labor  union — confronted  by  inevitable  conviction  of  murder — 
confesses  that  he  not  only  incited,  but  personally  participated  in, 
crimes  of  the  most  heinous  kind.  This  will  not  tend  to  destroy 
the  belief  entertained  by  many  persons  that  the  leaders  of  many 
other  labor  organizations,  while  not  perhaps  actively  participating, 
have  had  knowledge,  both  before  and  after  their  happening,  of 
many  lawless  attacks  on  the  property  of  employers  against  whom 
they  were  striking  and  the  persons  of  those  employed  to  fill 
the  places  of  the  strikers.  Before  the  McNamaras  confessed, 
labor  leaders  all  over  the  country  expressed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  their  innocence,  although  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
evidence  against  them,  and  denounced  their  prosecution  as  a 
"capitalistic  conspiracy  against  union  labor."  Since  the  McNa- 
maras confessed,  these  same  labor  leaders  have  been  vehemently 
denouncing  them  and  demanding  that  they  be  hung.  Cynical  per- 
sons might  say  that,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  these 
denunciations  seem  to  have  been  called  forth  rather  by  the  mak- 
ing of  the  confessions,  which  may  injure  the  cause  of  union  labor, 
than    the   committing   of   the   crime   which    cost    so   many   lives. 
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The  whole  incident  ought  to  be  a  lesson  to  all  persons  connected 
with  labor  organizations.  As  already  indicated,  it  does  demon- 
strate that  strike  violence  has  at  times  been  directly  chargeable 
to  labor  leaders,  and  that  the  unions  need  to  be  more  careful 
about  the  kind  of  officers  they  choose.  It  also  shows  that  some- 
times, at  least,  the  truth  about  such  crimes  will  come  out,  and 
that  then  the  harm  done  to  unionism  will  be  very  great.  Fortu- 
nately, most  of  the  railway  labor  brotherhoods  are  led  by  men  of 
ability  and  character,  and  are  honestly  opposed  to  lawlessness. 
But  there  has  very  recently  been  lawlessness  in  connection  with 
strikes  on  railways;  for  example,  in  connection  with  the  shop- 
men's strike  on  the  Illinois  Central.  If  the  law-abiding  members 
of  labor  unions  act  according  to  their  best  interests  they  will 
discountenance  such  conduct  by  their  fellows  and  insist  on  their 
brotherhood  officers  doing  so. 

T^HE  correspondent,  "Operation,"  makes  a  most  pertinent  sug- 
*■  geslion  in  commenting  on  Mr.  Fritch's  views,  on  another 
page,  when  he  directs  attention  to  the  necessity  of  carefully  de- 
signing locomotives  to  suit  the  special  conditions  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  in  order  that  they  may  be  operated  with  the 
greatest  economy  and  efficiency.  There  have  been  instances,  and 
comparatively  recent  ones,  where  certain  types  of  locomotives 
have  been  ordered  by  some  roads  more  because  the  particular 
type  happened  to  be  popular  when  the  order  was  placed  than  be- 
cause it  was  especially  suited  for  the  service  in  which  it  was  to 
be  used.  The  results  in  some  cases,  at  least,  may  well  be  im- 
agined. On  the  other  hand  there  have  been  numerous  notable 
examples  recently  of  locomotives  which  have  been  carefully 
constructed  to  be  used  for  certain  specific  conditions,  and  have 
given  excellent  results.  As  an  example,  we  have  the  Mallet 
locomotives,  whicli  were  responsible  for  increasing  the  operating 
capacity  of  the  Pennsylvania  division  of  the  New  York  Central 
40  per  cent.,  as  noted  in  the  Railtiray  Age  Gazette  of  Novem- 
ber 24,  1911,  page  1054.  The  Mallet  locomotive  which  was  first 
tried  out  on  this  division  had  been  designed  for  use  on  another 
part  of  the  system  where  it  had  given  satisfactory  results,  but 
the  preliminary  tests  soon  showed  that  it  would  have  to  be 
considerably  modified  for  effective  use  on  the  Pennsylvania  di- 
vision. It  was  returned  to  the  builders  and  a  number  of  changes 
were  made.  The  modified  design  was  found  to  give  such  ef- 
fective service  that  the  consolidation  locomotives  which  had 
been  used  formerly  were  entirely  replaced  by  the  Mallets  of  the 
new  design.  Another  instance  was  the  designing  of  the  special 
Mountain  type  locomotives  for  use  in  heavy  passenger  service 
on  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  as  described  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazelle  of  September  22,  1911,  page  555.  These  locomotives 
are  used  on  96  miles  of  mountainous  district  and  are  hauling 
ten  to  twelve-car  trains ;  the  Pacific  type  locomotives  which  were 
used  formerly  were  able  to  handle  only  six-car  trains.  Still  an- 
other instance  is  the  Mikado  locomotives  for  burning  lignite, 
which  arc  being  so  successfully  used  by  the  Oregon  Railroad  & 
Navigation  Company,  as  described  in  the  January  27,  1911,  issue 
of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  'page  167.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
many  cases  between  the  two  extremes  mentioned  above  where 
locomotives  are  being  used  successfully,  but  would  undoubtedly 
give  far  better  results  had  the  design  been  better  suited  to  the 
service  for  which  they  are  being  used.  Often  improvements  can 
be  made  in  power  which  was  originally  well  suited  to  the  condi- 
tions :  for  instance,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  at  present 
equipping  all  of  its  freight  locomotives  with  superheaters  to 
secure  the  marked  advantages  in  economy  and  efficiency  that  have 
been  demonstrated  by  tests  which  have  been  made  on  that  road 
and  are  described  in  this  issue. 


THERE  was  a  remarkable  increase  in  November  in  orders 
placed  by  railways  for  locomotives,  cars  and  rails.  The 
orders  given  within  four  weeks  exceeded  those  for  months 
before.  There  has  been  considerable  speculation  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  change  in  business.  Doubtless  it  was  due  to  a  number  of 
causes.    The  low  level  to  which  prices  of  some  kinds  of  equip- 


ment and  supplies  had  sunk  was  one  of  them.  Another,  doubt- 
less, was  that  the  car  surplus  went  pretty  low  in  the  latter  part 
of  October.  Then,  most  roads  had  been  retrenching  severely;  it 
was  becoming  imperative  for  some  to  begin  to  buy  unless  their 
equipment  and  track  were  to  be  allowed  to  get  into  bad  condition; 
and  when  some  begin  to  order  others  promptly  follow  suit  for 
fear  that  so  many  orders  will  get  in  ahead  of  their  own  that  there 
will  be  excessive  delay  in  filling  them.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
important  question  whether  the  increase  in  orders  is  merely  a 
temporary  "bulge,"  or  the  beginning  of  a  buying  movement  that 
will  continue.  Probably  it  will  be  some  lime  before  orders  will 
equal  those  back  in  the  palmy  days  of  1905,  1906  and  the  early 
part  of  1907;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  they  will  not  con- 
tinue to  exceed  what  they  have  been,  on  the  average,  during  the 
last  four  years.  The  railways  have  been  out  of  the  market,  com- 
paratively speaking,  for  a  long  time.  This  has  been  partly  because 
of  the  agitation  regarding  regulation ;  partly  because  general 
business  conditions  have  been  unfavorable.  The  agitation  re- 
garding regulation  is  growing  less ;  public  opinion  about  the 
roads  is  more  intelligent  and  favorable  than  in  a  long  time; 
there  is  no  threat  of  heavy  reductions  in  earnings  by  regulation, 
except  that  involved  in  the  Pacific  coast  rate  cases.  Labor  is 
showing  more  disposition  tn  be  reasonable  in  its  demands.  There 
are  signs  of  an  improvement  in  general  business  conditions;  the 
increase  in  purchases  by  the  railways  themselves  will  help  stimu- 
late that  improvement.  Furthermore,  railway  purchases  have 
for  some  time  been  relatively  so  small  that  in  many  cases  they 
must  be  increased  if  the  properties  are  not  to  be  allowed  to 
deteriorate  unduly.  The  car  surplus  on  November  22  showed  a 
decrease  as  compared  with  November  8,  whereas  at  this  period 
it  has  usually  shown  an  increase.  Various  facts  indicate  that  ihe 
available  supply  of  cars  is  getting  too  low.  Now,  orders  for 
equipment  cannot  be  filled  instantaneously;  and  if  there  should 
be  in  the  fall  of  1912  one  of  those  big  increases  in  traffic  such  as 
took  place  in  the  years  before  the  panic  of  1907  there  might  be, 
unless  meantime  many  new  ears  and  locomotives  were  acquired, 
a  congestion  of  traffic  that  would  cause  heavy  losses  to  both  com- 
mercial interests  and  the  railways  and  once  more  inflame  public 
sentiment  against  the  roads.  On  the  whole,  assuming  that  earn- 
ings and  the  money  market  will  be  such  that  it  can  be  done, 
there  seems  good  reason  why  railway  buying  should  be  very  sub- 
stantially larger  for  some  time  to  come  than  it  has  been  for  some 
time  in  the  past ;  and,  in  view  of  conditions  alluded  to,  there  ap- 
pears ground  for  believing  not  only  that  it  should  be,  but  that  it 
will  be. 

LOCOMOTIVE    DRIVING     SPRINGS. 

'"PECHNICAL  articles  on  driving  springs  are  comparatively 
^  few,  and  the  subject  has  not  been  treated  in  as  compre- 
hensive a  manner  as  its  importance  would  seem  to  demand. 
It  is  not  our  purpose  to  supply  this  deficiency,  but  rather  to 
help  set  in  motion  the  investigations  which  are  necessary  for 
a  proper  measure  of  the  relation  of  the  cost  of  spring  mainte- 
nance to  that  of  the  other  principal  details  of  locomotives,  and 
the  adoption  of  a  new  specification  for  locomotive  springs, 
which  will  include  methods  of  manufacture.  The  Master  Me- 
chanics' Association  has  not  considered  the  subject  in  recent 
years,  and  its  earlier  treatment  has  little  value  when  applied  to 
modern  practice.  The  specification  for  plate  spring  steel  has 
remained  Ihe  same  for  years,  with  the  requirement  of  1  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the  correct 
proportion  for  maximum  economy,  especially  when  the  steel 
has  an  alloy  content. 

The  spring  space  on  large  locomotives  is  about  the  same  as 
(hat  for  small  or  medium  size  ones,  but  the  maxirhum  load 
per  axle  has  now  reached  60,000  lbs.,  or  about  double  that  on 
many  engines  of  moderate  size  still  in  service.  The  load  on 
the  driving  springs  has  increased  in  the  same  proportion,  but 
the  length  of  the  springs  remains  about  the  same,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  the  same  flexibility  with  the  heavy  spring 
with  numerous  plates.  While  the  normal  working  stress  may 
be  the  same  the  inertia  of  the  mass  and  the  friction  of  the  plates 
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prevent  the  easy  motion  which  is  obtained  in  the  lighter  spring. 
The  increased  number  of  plales  is  attended  by  a  greater  lack 
of  uniformity  in  the  tempering  and  strength  of  the  steel  in 
any  complete  spring,  and,  mnsequently,  there  is  greater  stress 
in  some  plates  than  in  others,  and  the  weak  ones  finally 
break.  There  is  then  added  to  the  ordinary  wear  the  expense 
due  to  reduced  mileage  and  to  the  replacement  of  the  spring. 

On  certain  Briiish  railways  the  number  of  driving  spring 
failures  amount  to  15  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  this  country  the  percentage  is'  still  greater.  The  actual 
work  of  repairing  springs  has  become  so  great  in  amount  that 
most  of  the  larger  railway  systems  in  the  United  States  have 
'  a  separate  department  for  spring  repairs,  equipped  with  special 
machines  similar  to  those  used  by  the  spring  manufacturers. 
Little  attention  has  been  given  to  possible  improvements  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  a  more  suitable  grade  of  steel,  or  to  the 
proper  heat  treatment  of  spring  steel.  It  is  true  that  alloy 
steel  has  been  used  to  a  limited  extent,  but  the  alloy  manufac- 
turer has  been  more  enterprising,  in  demonstrating  the  advan- 
tage of  improved  spring  steel  than  the  spring  maker.  The  lat- 
ter and  the  railways  must  work  together  in  a  more  systematic 
investigation  of  the  economic  value  of  alloy  steels  for  springs. 
There  is  the  objection  of  increased  cost,  but  is  the  information 
at  hand  to  show  whether  or  not  it  would  be  good  business  policy 
to  pay  30  to  30  per  cent,  more  for  a  grade  of  steel  which  would 
double  the  life  of  springs?  The  difficulties  connected  with  such 
an  investigation  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  while  the  good 
results  might  be  obtained  from  springs  made  at  one  shop  the  ex- 
pensive steel  might  easily  be  spoiled  or  so  treated  at  another 
shop  that  no  additional  life  would  be  obtained  from  the  springs. 
This  naturally  leads  us  to  the  heat  treatment  of  steel  and  the 
facilities  for  such  operations. 

It  has  been  shown  by  tests  that  the  elastic  limit  of  1  per  cent, 
carbon  steel  can  be  made  to  vary  from  80,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
to  240,000  lbs.  per  sq.  in.  by  changes  in  the  heat  treatment, 
the  low  figure  representing  samples  annealed  in  lead,  while 
the  high  figures  are  for  steel  hardened  in  water  at  a  high  tem- 
perature with  the  temper  drawn  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 
The  elastic  limit  of  tempered  steel  may  be  as  low  as  140/XX) 
lbs.  per  sq,  in.,  depending  on  the  temperature  at  which  it  is 
drawn.  To  secure  the  desired  strength  and  obtain  uniform  re- 
sults requires  careful  and  accurate  work.  The  heat  treatment 
of  spring  steel  is  a  delicate  task,  requiring  proper  methods  of 
healing  the  steel  uniformly  to  the  proper  temperature,  and 
cooling  it  in  a  medium  whose  temperature  and  heat  conductivity 
can  be  kept  nearly  constant.  It  is  surprising  that  the  spring 
maker  has  been  able  to  gage  the  higher  temperature  for  quench- 
ing and  hardening  by  the  color  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  get 
fairly  uniform  results,  but  the  lower  temperature  for  drawing 
the  temper  is  below  red  heat,  and  its  degree  must  be  gaged 
in  a  rough  way  by  the  appearance  of  the  dame  in  the  furnace. 

Electric  pyrometers  have  been  devised  for  measuring  the  tem- 
perature of  the  furnace,  and  of  the  bath  used  in  quenching, 
and  also  for  recording  these  temperatures  by  a  Bristol  gage ; 
but  such  refinements  have  not  come  into  regular"use  in  spring 
manufacture.  They  were  used  in  a  series  of  tests  made  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  in  1907,  and  the  results  of  different 
heat  treatments  on  the  transverse  electric  hmit  of  spring  steels 
were  reported  in  a  paper  read  by  Lawtord  H.  Fry  at  the 
Copenhagen  Congress  of  the  International  Society  for  Testing 
Materials,  in  September,  1909.  During  the  past  year  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  has  conducted  similar  experiments  with  scien- 
tific refinement;  these  tests  have  included  steels  of  difTerent 
contents  of  carbon  with  different  heat  treatments,  and  the  re- 
sults have  had  a  marked  effect  on  prolonging  the  life  of  loco- 
motive driving  springs. 

There  is  a  large  field  for  investigation  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  locomotive  repairs,  which  is  now 
well  started,  but  is  not  being  pushed  to  the  extent  of  bringing 
these  refinements  of  spring  manufacture  into  regular  use.  The 
railway   testing   engineers   should   frame  a   new  specification   for 


plate  springs  which  would  include  more  accurate  and  uniform 
heat  treatments.  The  costs  of  maintenance  of  plate  springs  per 
locomotive  per  year  should  be  known  so  that  a  proper  estimate 
can  be  made  of  the  increased  price  which  could  be  profitably 
paid  for  springs  which  will  give  a  much  longer  service  than 
those  now  in  general  use. 

THE    EXPANSION    OF    RAILWAY    COMMISSIONS. 

THE  development  of  the  state  railway  commissions  of  the 
country  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  characterized 
by  the  great  expansion  of  the  powers  of  those  bodies.  This 
has  been  true  in  the  cases  where  the  railway  commission  has 
been  allowed  to  retain  a  distinctive  and  separate  organization. 
But  it  has  been  even  more  marked  in  the  many  cases  where  the 
old  railway  commissions  have  evolved  under  legislative  enact- 
ment into  public  utility  bodies,  with  jurisdiction  over  about 
every  corporation"  that  has  a  public  or  quasi-public  relation. 
State  railway  commissions  were  originally  such  pure  and  simple 
ones,  with  very  limited  powers  over  the  steam  lines  exclusively. 
The  extension  of  powers  to  the  street  railways  was  easy  and 
logical.  But  now  they  are  fast  becoming  merged  into  general 
public  utility  commissions  where  the  railway  is  but  one  branch 
of  commission  energy.  The  double  commission  of  New  York 
state  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example.  But  Connecticut, 
after  her  railway  commission  has  existed  for  57  years,  has  merged 
it  in  a  general  utilities  body  with  greatly  increased  functions;  and 
in  Massachusetts  a  movement  seems  to  have  definitely  begun  for 
merging  four  public  service  commissions  in  one— economy  and 
uniformity  being  among  the  arguments  used  in  its  favor.  Many 
state  legislatures  are  soon  to  meet  again.  And,  although  the 
pace  of  anti-railway  law  making  visibly  diminished  last  year,  it 
will  be  Strange  if  the  movement  toward  the  conversion  of  the 
railway  commission  into  the  amplified  public  service  commission 
does  not  persist. 

This  progressive  and  steady  change  from  special  commissions 
to  general  commissions  is  one  of  importance  from  several  view- 
points. It  is  obvious  that  it  almost  necessarily  shifts  the  func- 
tional character  of  a  commission's  work.  A  commission  with 
but  one  objective— say,  for  example,  the  gas  and  electric  light 
commission  of  Massachusetts- can  be  special  experts  them- 
selves and  in  a  large  sense  join  both  judicial  and  administrative 
labor.  But  expand  its  jurisdiction  to  steam  roads,  street  rail- 
ways, telephone  and  water  companies  and  the  rest,  its  functions 
then  change  fundamentally.  Its  range  of  duties  becomes  too 
large  for  individual  energy  and  judgment.  It  must  rely  more 
and  more  on  delegated  powers,  on  expert  testimony,  on  a  group 
of  inspectors  likely  to  be  very  numerous  and  of  uncertain  and 
varying,  if  not  doubtful,  capacity.  The  commission  thus  becomes, 
in  a  decided  way,  judicial,  and  may  often  be  almost  legislative, 
as  is  the  case  not  seldom  with  courts.  As  a  centralized  body 
with  a  good  deal  of  patronage,  the  change  has  evidently  its 
dangers.  That,  however,  depends  much  on  the  personnel  of  the 
utilities  commissions.  Their  greatly  increased  responsibilities 
accentuate  the  old  argument  against  the  old  evils  of  partisan  pa- 
tronage and,  probably,  in  the  long  run  will  tend  to  prevail 
against  it.  There  are  some  responsibilities  from  which  even  the 
office-seeking  pohtician  will  recoil,  and  it  must,  at  least,  be  said 
that  the  office  of  a  general  public  utilities  commissioner,  even 
though  the  salary  be  large,  will  never  be  sought  as  a  sinecure — 
□r,  if  sought,  not  long  held  as  such. 

Turning  from  the  civic  to  the  railway  viewpoint,  the  change 
from  special  to  general  in  state  commissions  has  both  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages.  Expert  testimony,  as  has  been  said, 
appears  likely  to  figure  much  more  generally  in  the  decisions  of 
the  general  commission  than  of  the  old  special  commission,  espe- 
cially when  large  interests  are  at  stake.  Genuinely  expert  evi- 
dence should  be  welcome  to  every  railway  corporation,  and  even 
masquerading  inexpert  evidence  cannot  be  much  worse  than  an 
inexpert  commission  acting  on  its  own  evidence.  Re.il  expert 
testimony  is  also  a  direct  check  on  any  demagogical  commission 
tendencies.     It  may   also  be   said  that  broader  diffusion   of  com- 
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mission  duties  makes  the  railway  less  of  a  target  than  heretofore. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  railway  company  seeking  a  positive  ruling 
may  suffer  from  the  same  cause  of  diffused  and  complex  duties 
of  a  general  commission  and  from  its  vexing  delays,  often  when 
the  most  simple  matters  are  up  for  decision.  Just  here  is  one 
of  the  worst  vexations  in  the  transition  from  the  separate  rail- 
way commission  to  the  general  utilities  body.  Is  it  within  human 
power  for  such  an  organization  to  cover  both  intelligently  and 
promptly  its  greatly  widened  field  of  duties,  especially  in  a  large 
state  ?     ■ 

With  all  these  drawbacks  attending  the  evolution  of  the  old 
state  railway  commissioner  into  a  general  public  utilities  official, 
there  is  in  other  directions  some  room  for  optimism.  He  will 
be  better  paid.  He  will,  in  consequence,  be  more  often  than 
heretofore  a  man  who,  whether  in  successful  trade  or  profes- 
sion, is  willing  to  give  his  time  to  public  duty.  The  increased 
responsibilities  of  the  place  will  call  for  more  discretion  on  the 
part  of  the  appointing  power,  usually  the  governor  of  the  state; 
and,  finally,  this  new  stage  of  commission  evolution  almost 
surely  marks  the  extinction  of  railway  commissionerships  as  sine- 
cures. This  last,  alone,  is  a  clear  and  positive  betterment,  and 
is  in  the  direction  of  securing,  sooner  or  later,  that  individual 
quality  of  training,  judgment  and  integrity  without  which  any 
State  commission  fails,  and  with  which  a  state  commission  may 
get  along  even  in  the  face  of  the  complicated  interests  which 
now  so  deepen  the  problem— and  deepen  it  not  only  in  state  but 
in  federal  relations. 

RAILWAV    BONOS    AND     MUNICIPAL    BONOS. 

A  TTENTION  has  of  late  been  called  to  the  decline  in  price, 
'*  and  consequent  increase  in  the  return  to  the  investor,  of 
the  American  railway  bond.  The  truth  is  that  the  decline  is 
but  part  of  a  pretty  general  fall  of  bonds  of  all  corporations 
reaching  over  the  last  year  or  two.  Actual  tabulation  of  quo- 
tations in  such  a  matter  are  apt  to  be  illusory,  as  they  vary  so 
much  with  the  periods  and  the  particular  classes  of  the  securities 
(elected.  Yet  in  such  an  analysis,  remembering  that  the  prices 
of  the  highest  group  of  securities  is  a  test,  one  might  point  to 
figures  showing  that  three  ninths  ago  fifteen  different  issues  of 
railway  bonds  of  the  "savings  bank"  class  sold  on  an  average 
as  high  as  4.16  basis  of  yield  to  the  investor.  Or,  to  be  more 
specific  one  finds  that  recently  the  New  York  City  "long"  4s 
have  been  selling  at  par,  while  the  first  mortgage  long  4s  of  the 
Union  Pacific  have  been  selling  a  little  above  it.  But  ceruin 
special  causes  connected  partly  with  increase  of  debt,  extrava- 
gance and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  detract  from  the  value 
of  the  quotations  of  New  York  City  issues  as  a  standard.  More 
suggestive  is  the  statement  of  the  IVall  Street  foumal  that 
"From  the  first  half  to  the  last  half  of  this  decade  ...  the 
average  rise  in  yield  of  all  municipal  bonds  was  about  0.37  points, 
or  10.62  per  cent  of  itself  as  compared  with  0.11  points  or  2.66 
per  cent,  of  the  ^ield  of  railway  bonds."  But  the  classes  of 
securities  in  each  caSe  here  selected  for  the  comparison  of  yield 
to  the  investor  are  not  given. 

As  a  test,  though  not  an  absolutely  accurate  and  just  one,  of 
municipal  credit,  we  may  cite  a  financial  despatch  of  a  few  days 
ago  which  reads :  "The  city  of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  has  awarded 
$100,000  4}/:,  per  cent,  water  bonds  maturing  in  1941  at  101.168. 
a  basis  of  4.12  per  cent."  Yet  the  city  of  New  Britain  is  a 
prosperous  New  England  municipality,  perfectly  solvent,  with  a 
population  of  43,916  by  the  last  census  as  compared  with  28,202 
in  1900,  a  gain  of  nearly  56  per  cent. 

Why  anything  like  exact  returns  based  upon  market  quotations 
of  railway  and  municipal  bonds  are  impossible  can  easily  enough 
be  seen.  Speculative  and  low  or  even  middle  class  railway  bonds 
obviously  cannot  be  taken  as  a  basis,  so  wide  is  the  range  of 
quotation  and  so  much  do  they  shift  from  time  to  time.  Though 
to  a  much  less  degree,  the  variation  is  a  fact  also  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  grade  of  railway  bonds  of  the  savings  bank  type.  A 
long  list  of  railway  bonds  legal  tor  savings  bank  ii 
in  New  York  thus  show  a  variation  in  the  investment 


three-quarters  of  I  per  cent.  A  legislature  in  a  New  England 
state,  a  few  years  ago,  opened  to  savings  bank  investment  the 
bonds  of  a  western  railway  which  has  since  gone  into  the  handj 
of  a  receiver.  Municipal  bonds,  whether  open  to  savings  bank 
investment  or  not,  have  also  their  considerable  mutations  in 
price.  They  are  affected  by  the  size  of  the  municipality,  the 
extent  of  the  local  market,  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  the  muni- 
cipality itself,  its  ratio  to  the  assessed  valuation  or  revenue  of 
the  city,  town,  village  or  school  district,  the  state  laws  bearing 
on  debt  limitation  and,  perhaps  above  all,  tax  exemptions  or 
lack  of  them.  The  same  matter  of  taxation  bears  directly  on 
the  market  price  of  the  railway  bond  loo.  Some  states  tax  rail- 
way bonds  severely,  other  states  give  them  liberal  exemptions. 
One  state  takes  the  tax  out  of  the  bolder  of  the  railway  bond, 
another  state  out  of  the  railway  corporation,  and  a  third  state 
commutes  the  high  local  tax  on  the  bond  for  a  lower  tax  to  be 
paid  lo  the  state  treasury.  All  these  divergent  conditions  bear 
npor  the  market  price  and  must  obscure  any  railway  and 
municipal  comparison  based  upon  the  market  quotation. 

When,  however,  the  appeal  is  made  to  more  familiar  and  gen- 
eral facts  the  investment  situation  in  the  case  of  the  railway  bond 
versus  the  municipal  security  is  outlined  more  clearly.  What 
has  actually  come  lo  pass  during  a  period  of  somewhat  pro- 
longed depression  has  been  the  rise  of  influences  prejudicial  to 
the  railway  bond.  Unlike  the  municipal  bond,  it  has  had  to  re- 
sist the  sentimental  force  of  the  fall  of  its  outlying  stock  and 
of  junior  bonds  and  debentures.  It  has  had  to  face  the  two 
market  competitions  of  large  issues  of  industrial  and  street 
railway  bonds,  all  making  a  higher  return.  In  the  case  of  the 
private  investor  these  two  investment  rivalries  have  undoubtedly 
forced  down  the  municipal  security  also;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  municipal  security  has  probably  had  the  advantage  over  that 
of  the  railway  of  more  stable  "institutional"  demand  and  ab- 
sorption, nor  has  it  had  to  meet  state  and  federal  regulation, 
except  in  the  matter  of  statutory  restriction  of  municipal  debt— 
an  influence  promoting  and  not  injurious  to  municipal  credit 
Where  the  municipal  bond  has  undoubtedly  suffered  has  been 
in  too  lavish  municipal  expenditure,  resulting  large  expansion 
of  issues  in  proportion  to  municipal  capital  and  revenue,  and  the 
market  effects  in  supply  and  demand.  But  even  allowing  for 
that,  the  way  in  which  the  "good"  railway  bond  has  apparently 
nearly  or  quite  nearly  held  its  own  against  the  municipal  securtty 
is  remarkable.  It  is  more  impressive  still  as  an  index  of  the 
stability  of  railway  credit  if  the  theorem  of  the  Wa//  Street  Jour- 
ncl  that  the  railway  bond  has  comparatively  more  than  held  its 
own  is  accepted. 


A  GOOD  deal  of  information  about  the  future  outlook  of, 
**  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  its  present  financial 
standing  is  conveyed  by  the  statement  of  the  fact  that,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  276  industrial  plants  were  lo- 
cated on  the  lines  of  the  Frisco  itself,  with  an  estimated  capac- 
ity of  59,000  carloads  per  year,  and  on  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois,  50  new  industries,  with  an  estimated  capacity  of  lOJOO 
carloads;  and  that  the  company  is  at  present  paying  well  over  6 
per  cent,  for  money  to  make  additions  and  improvements,  as  shown 
by  the  sale  to  Speyer  &  Co.,  New  York,  a  few  days  ago.  of 
$2,553,000  general  lien  15-20  year  5  per  cent,  bonds  which  were 
offered  to  the  public  by  the  bankers  at  89,  yielding  6^  return  on 
the  investment. 

Although  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  & 
Eastern  Illinois  are  operated  separately,  but  with  many  of  the 
same  officers,  it  is  proper  to  study  the  results  of  their  operation 
as  one  property,  since,  as  far  as  physical  plant  is  concerned, 
the  C.  &  E.  I.  forms  a  highly  valuable  Chicago  division  for  the 
St.  L.  &  S.  F.  Although  operating  conditions  in  many  ways 
are  quite  different  on  the  Frisco  itself  from  those  on  the  C  & 
E.  I.,  there  is  no  greater  difference  than  between  different  di- 
visions on  many  other  properties.  T)ie.Frisco  itsdf  in  its  annual 
Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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report  gives  both  a  separate  statement  for  its  own  property  and 
a  combined  statement  showing  the  operations  of  the  two  proper- 
lies.  Taking  the  two  properties  together,  they  operate  a  httle 
over  6,000  miles  of  railway,  and  in  1911  earned  gross  $55,440,000, 
or  $2,520,000  more  than  in  1910.  Expenses  were  greater  by 
$1,030,000  and  taxes  by  $330,000,  so  that  operating  income  totaled 
$15,630,000  in  1911  and  $14,4TO,000  in  1910.  On  both  the  Frisco 
and  the  C.  &  H.  I.  there  is  an  increase  of  something  over  I  per 
cent,  in  freight  revenue,  but  on  the  Frisco  an  increase  of  13.7 
per  cent  in  passenger  revenue,  and  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  an  in- 
crease of  IZ2  per  cent. 

With  this  increase  in  passenger  business,  and  in  the  light  of 
increases  in  wages,  we  might  expect  to  find  operating  expenses 
much  higher  in  1911  than  in  1910;  but,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
the  increases  in  operating  expenses  were  not  large.  The  saving, 
however,  was  made  entirely  in  maintenance.  On  the  C  &  E.  I. 
maintenance  of  way  cost  $1,150,000  in  1911,  or  almost  exactly 


the  same  as  in  1910;  increases  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  joint 
tracic  and  of  slightly  larger  sums  spent  for  other  track  mate- 
rial being  offset  by  decreases  in  the  sums  spent  for  roadway 
and  track  (track  labor  largely) ;  removal  of  snow,  sand  and  ice: 
and  bridges  and  trestles.  On  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco, 
maintenance  of  way  cost  $5,470JDOO  in  1911,  or  5.3  per  cent,  less 
than  in  1910;  and  the  smaller  sum  spent  was  due  very  largely 
to  the  fact  that  15.59  per  cent,  less  was  spent  on  bridges,  trestles 
and  culverts;  4.58  per  cent,  less  on  roadway  and  track;  28.69 
per  cent,  less  on  rails,  and  85.63  per  cent,  less  on  ballast.  Main- 
tenance of  equipment  cost  $1,980,000  on  the  C.  &  E.  I.  in  1911. 
a  decrease  of  3.2  per  cent.,  and  $5,740,000  on  the  Frisco,  or 
3.40  per  cent,  less  than  in  1910.  The  saving  on  the  C.  &  E  1. 
was  largely  in  the  cost  of  repairing  freight  train  cars,  and  on  the 
Frisco  almost  entirely  from  the  smaller  sum  spent  for  repairs 
and  renewals  of  locomotives. 

As  would  be  expected  with  such  substantial  increases  in  pas- 
senger business  and  with  the  increase  in  wages,  transportation 


expenses  were  higher  in  1911  than  in  1910.  For  the  two  proper- 
ties, transportation  cost  $20,280,000,  or  $1,480,000  more  than  in 
1910,  This  shows,  probably,  actual  economies  in  the  operating 
department,  and  this  surmise  is  strengtheped  by  traffic  statistics. 
For  instance,  while  the  number  of  passengers  carried  one  milo 
on  the  Frisco  totaled  506,000,000  in  1911,  an  increase  of  6.1  per 
cent.,  passenger  train  miles  totaled  10,590,000  in  1911,  an  in- 
crease of  4.7  per  cent.  Revenue  ton  mileage  on  the  Frisco 
totaled  2,676.000,000,  an  increase  of  154,000,000  over  1910.  On 
the  C.  &  E.  I.  the  total  number  of  tons  of  revenue  freight  carried 
one  mile  in  1911  was  l,950«B.OOO,  a  decrease  of  42,800/XB. 

Naturally  the  trainload  and  kindred  figures  for  the  Frisco  and 
the  C.  &  E.  I.  show  sharp  contrasts.  The  C.  &.  E.  I.  has  a 
freight  traffic  density  of  2.020.000  tons,  while  the  Frisco  has  a 
freight  density  of  520,000  tons,  or  only  about  a  quarter  as  much. 
The  average  trainload  of  revenue  freight  on  the  Frisco  is  221 
tons,  or  about  two  tons  less  in  191,1.  than  in  1910;  on  the 
C.  &  E.  I.  the  average  trainload  was  561  tons  in  1911,  or  about  11 
tons  less  than  the  year  before.  An  increase  from  9.8  mills  in  the 
revenue  per  ton  mile  in  1910  to  lO.S  mills  in  1911  for  the  Frisco, 
and  from  4.6  mills  to  4.8  mills  on  the  C  &  E.  I.,  suggests  that  the 
smaller  train  loading  in  1911  as  compared  with  the  year  before 
was  due  to  a  smaller  proportion  of  low  grade  traffic.  The  striking 
difference  between  the  average  ion-mile  rate  for  the  two  com- 
panies suggests  the  difference  in  character  of  traffic  handled 
On  the  C.  &  E.  I.,' of  the  total  12.440.000  tons  carried  in  1911, 
8,090,000,  or  65.04  per  cent,  was  products  of  mines,  comparing 
with  7,780,000  tons,  or  64.08  per  cent,  of  the  total  tonnage,  in 
19ia  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  total  17,130,000  tons  carried  on 
the  Frisco  in  1911,  3aS7  per  cent.,  or  6,610,000  tons,  was  products 
of  mines,  comparing  with  7,200,000  tons,  or  40.41  per  cent  of 
the  total  tonnage,  in  19ia  On  the  C.  &  E.  I.,  products  of  for- 
ests furnished  only  between  10  and  11  per  cent  of  the  total  ton- 
nage, whereas  on  the  Frisco  these  products  furnished  between  19 
and  20  per  cent ;  and  products  of  agriculture  on  the  C  &  R  L 
furnished  between  7  and  8  per  cent.,  and  on  the  Frisco  between 
15  and  16  per  cent  In  1911  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the 
tonnage  of  cotton  carried  by  the  Frisco,  an  increase  which 
amounted  to  31.26  per  cent.;  and  while  cotton  even  then  only 
furnished  1,42  per  cent  of  tlie  total  tonnage,  it  is  highly  profit- 
able traffic  both  of  itself  and  because  of  the  development  of  the 
territory  which  the  increase  in  ton nage.,4e notes.  The  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1911,  was  not  a  good  one  from  point  of  view 
of  quantity  of  cotton  raised,  while  the  present  crop,  the  move- 
ment of  which  began  since  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  is  an 
extraordinarily  large  one. 

The  bes.t  basis  for  judgment  as  to  what  the  future  possibilities 
of  the  property  are  should  be  such  indications  as  we  get  in 
studying  the  traffic  and  commodity  figures,  and  what  we  know 
of  the  development  of  the  territory  that  it  serves.  The  Frisco 
is  at  present  capitalized  higher  than  its  earning  powers  warrant, 
and  the  Frisco  itself  probably  has  a  good  deal  of  very  lightly 
built  railway.  There  are  no  figures  showing  the  weight  of  rail 
in  track  on  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  although  the  C.  & 
E.  I.  gives  such  figures  for  its  own  line;  and  on  this  property, 
at  the  end  of  1911,  23,86  per  cent  of  main,  second  and  third 
track  was  laid  with  85-lb.  rail,  and  33.11  per  cent  was  laid 
with  80-lb.  rail.  There  was  still,  however,  in  track  24  per  cent, 
of  60-lb.  rail.  The  Frisco,  with  its  much  smaller  traffic  density, 
would  show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  light  rail,  we  may 
be  pretty  sure. 

The  consolidated  balance  sheet  of  the  Frisco  and  the  C.  & 
E.  I.  shows  $5,890,000  cash  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1911,  com- 
paring with  $4,790fl00  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1910.  Total  li- 
abilities at  the  end  of  1911  amounted  to  $18,145,000,  of  which 
only  $1,600,000  was  loans  and  bills  payable,  while  at  the  end  of 
1910  total  working  liabilities  amounted  to  $16,800,000,  of  which 
$6,510,000  was  loans  and  bills  payable.  In  working  liabilities, 
in  the  year  1911  there  are  included  $5,03O/X)D  matured  debt, 
against  which  there  is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  in 
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addition  to  the  cash  which  is  held  in  the  treasury,  $5^30,000  cash. 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  of  operation 
for  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  and  the  Chicago  &  Eastern 
Illinois  in  1911,  compared  with  1910.  Offsetting  accounts  have 
been  eliminated : 

1911.  1910. 

Averue   milean   operated    6,154  6,037 

Fteijhl  revenue    *37,4M,290  |J6,9O4.360 

PiuenEer  revenue   14,094,3S»  12,416.144 

ToUl   operitinE  revenuei 5S,44Q,S?2  52,916,295 

Mamt.  of  cay  and  itruclures 6,622.740  6.933,198 

Miint.  of  equipment 7,715,323  7,983,687 

Traffic    1,365.629  1.304.233 

Tr»n«ponaliDn    20.275,267  18,794,766 

ToUI   operatiDB  eipenses   37,664.863  36,630.826 

Taiea   2.149,956  1,820,310 

Operating  ineome   15,625,752  M,465,1S9 

Gro»  corporate  income 17.619.914  16,558.084 

Net  corporate  ineome 1.721,351  1,347.623 

Dividend^ 

(4  per  cent,  on   Si.  L.  9  S.  F.  pre- 
ferred)      199,742  199,742 

(6  per  cent,   on   C.  &  E.  I.  preferred 

paid  to  others  than  St.  L.  9  S.  F.)  157,140  157.140 

Surplus    1,364,469  990.741 


NATIONAL    RAILWAYS    OP    MEXICO. 

eenfa-probaUethBt  the  Mexican  revolution  did  r 


1  porary  harm  to  the  credit  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico 
than  to  either  its  earnings  or  its  physical  plant.  The  company 
earned  in  1911  $30,SISfllX).*  as  against  $30,740,000  in  1910.  This 
is  not  quite  as  favorable  a  statement  as  would  appear  on  its  face, 
since  $44O/X)0  of  the  total  earnings  in  1911  was  from  "construc- 
tion freight,"  against  $110,000  from  "construction  freight"  in 
1910.  Even  taking  this  into  consideration,  however,  the  ejects 
of  the  revolution  on  earnings  were  not  serious.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  company  needs  to  finance  permanently  a  rather  large 
floating  debt.  The  disquieting  effect  of  a  change  in  government 
in  Mexico  has  made  the  market  for  National  Railways  of  Mex- 
ico securitija.so  unsatisfactory  that  the  management  found  it 
more  advisable  to  continue  to  borrow  from  bankers  on  short 
term  notes  rather  than  to  try  to  sell  securities. 

It  is  worth  while  hastily  running  over  once  again  the  history 
of  the  Ferrocarriles  Nadonales  de  Mexico  (National  Railways 
of  Mexico).  This  was  a  consolidation  in  April,  1908,  of  the 
Mexican  Central,  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  and  certain 
other  less  important  railway  companies.  Securities  of  the 
merged  companies  were  deposited  and  exchanged  for  securities 
of  the  National  Railways.  The  government  of  Mexico  guar- 
anteed the  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds,  of  which  $50,735,- 
000  are  now  outstanding,  and  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
the  stock  of  the  company.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  how 
closely  connected  the  credit  of  the  National  Railways  is  with 
that  of  the  Mexican  government. 

Insofar  as  the  exchange  of  securities  of  the  old  companies  ts 
concerned,  the  merger  plan  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  suc- 
cessful At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1911,  97.50  per  cent  of  the 
total  issue  of  Mexican  Central  securities  and  99.?3  per  cent,  of 
the  total  issue  of  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  securities  had 
been  deposited  under  the  plan.  This  left  $5,480,000  Mexican  Cen- 
tral securities  outstanding  and  $170,000  National  Railroad  of 
Mexico.  These  are  not  much  smaller  amounts  of  securities  un- 
deposiled  than  were  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the  year; 
but  on  July  1,  the  outstanding  $38,000  first  mortgage  bonds,  $3,- 
660,000  consolidated  mortgage  bonds  and  the  $11,000  registered 
income  bonds  fell  due.  and  all  those  that  were  presented  were 
paid  by  the  National  Railways.  The  management  has  also 
bought  other  outstanding  securities  when  they  could  be  secured 
at  a  reasonable  price,  so  that  at  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  annual 
report,  which  is  dated  October  4,  1911,  there  were  only  $2,030,000 
obligations  called  for  conversion  and  not  yet  deposited. 

It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  to  trace  the  economies  and 
advantages  arising  from  the  merger  of  the  companies  without 
a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  property.  However,  the  show- 
ing made  in  a  year  in  the  last  six  months  of  which,  there  was  a 
state  of  revolution  and  guerrilla  warfare  is  surprisingly  good. 
While  the  revolutionists,  and  probably  at  times  the  government 
forces,  tore  up  track  or  destroyed  bridges  for  military  reasons, 
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there  was  comparatively  little  wanton  destruction 
property,  and  the  National  Railways  hopes  to  be  reimbursed  fo: 
some,  at  least,  of  the  damage  caused  to  its  plant  by  militar 
occupation. 

The  serious  aspect  of  the  revolution,  from  the  point  of  vtei 
of  the  National  Railways,  was  the  temporary  effect  on  its  marke 
for  securities.  There  were  rumors,  of  course,  that  when  Presi 
dent  Diaz  left  office  the  Mexican  government  in  some  way  los 
control  of  the  company.  These  rumors  were  absolutely  dcniet 
by  the  officers  of  the  company  and  appear  to  be  entirely  un 
founded.  The  company  sold  during  the  year  $1,070,000  genera 
mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  to  pay  for  additional  rolling  stocl 
contracted  for  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1910,  and  $3,- 
860,000  general  mortgage  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  additions  and  bet- 
ferments  to  pay  tor  work  done  between  January  1,  1910,  and 
March  31,  1911,  and  for  equipment  contracted  for  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1911,  and  March  31.    There  were  also  authonied  to  be 
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The  National  Rallwaya  of  Mexico. 

issued  $4,380,000  genera!  mortgage  4s  and  $6,950,000  prior  lien 
^Vi  per  cent,  bonds,  which  the  directors  were  given  the  option 
of  selling  or  of  depositing  as  collateral.  The  company  found  il 
unprofitable  to  sell  these  bonds  and  therefore  issued  $10,000,000 
2-year  4^  per  cent,  notes  and  also  sold  $5,000,000  notes  to  Lazard 
Brothers  &  Co.,  London,  at  a  discount  of  4'/i  per  cent. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  the  company  had  $765,000  work- 
ing cash  and  $7,005,000  cash  deposited  for  payment  of  the  Mexi- 
can Central  bonds  maturing  July  1  and  for  the  interest  payment 
on  National  Railways  bonds,  which  interest  was  due  in  July  and 
September,  etc.  This  is  plainly  too  small  a  working  capital  for 
a  company  doing  the  volume  of  business  that  the  National  Rail- 
ways does ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  the  directors  found  that  the 
most  profitable  way  of  strengthening  their  cash  position  was 
through  borrowing  from  bankers  until  such  times  as  securities 
could  be  sold.    At  the  end  pi  1911,  ^e^f^^Kl^W^  outs  tan  ding 
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$16,405,000  notes  payable,  and  in  November  final  arrangements 
were  made  for  (he  loan  by  bankers  to  the  railway  company  of 
$13,000,000,  of  which  $5,000,000  was  used  to  pay  off  a  loan  fall- 
ing due,  and  the  remainder  for  additions  and  betterments  and 
working  capital  The  greater  part  of  the  floating  debt  was 
created  during  the  past  year. 

During  this  year  $7,400,000  was  spent  for  additions  and  belter- 
ments.  The  company  tells  us  that  their  accounting  system  and 
rules  for  charging  sums  to  capital  expenditures  are  as  near  like 
those  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  is 
expedient  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  company  carries 
on  :1s  business.  Of  this  $7,400,000,  $3,575,000  was  for  additional 
equipment;  $1,005,000  for  bridges,  trestles  and  culverts;  $685,000 
for  increased  weight  of  rail  and  $865,000  for  a  change  from  nar- 
row gage  to  standard  gage  on  the  line  between  Acambraco  and 
Uruapam. 

The  average  miles  of  line  operated  by  the  National  Railways 
was  6,132  in  191 1,  as  compared  with  5,262  in  1910.  Construction 
work  now  under  way  is  mentioned  in  our  construction  news 
columns  in  this  issue.  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  June  30,  1910, 
the  National  Railways  took  over  the  operation  of  the  Mexican 
International,  and  wherever,  in  its  191 1  report,  the  t^smpany 
makes  comparisons  of  traffic,  earnings,  etc.,  with  1910,  it  has  in- 
cluded Mexican  International  operations  tor  both  years.  Total 
earnings  amounted  to  $30,965,000  last  year,  as  against  $30,740,000 
the  year  before.  Operating  expenses  totaled  $19,640,000  last 
year  and  $18,365,000  the  year  before.  In  19U,  after  the  payment 
of  fixed  charges,  there  was  a  surplus  of  $1,280,000,  and  after  the 
transfer  of  5  per  cent,  of  net  profits  to  the  reserve  fund,  pro- 
vided for  in  the  plan  of  organization  and  the  payment  of  the  full 
4  per  cent,  or  the  first  preferred  stock,  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$61,500  for  the  year.  In  1910,  profit,  after  the  payment  of  fixed 
charges,  amounted  to  $1,420,000,  and  after  the  transfer  of  5  per 
cent,  of  net  profits  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  the  payment  of  3  per 
cent,  dividends  on  the  preferred,  there  was  $480,000  surplus.  In 
1911,  however,  an  additional  1  per  cent,  calling  for  $290,000  was 
paid  out  of  the  1910  surplus  on  the  lirst  preferred  stock,  so  that 
the  total  4  per  cent,  was  paid  for  in  both  1911  and  1910,  and  on 
this  basis  the  1910  surplus,  after  the  payment  of  dividends, 
amounted  to  $190,000. 

The  increase  in  operating  expenses  is  entirely  accounted  for  by 
an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  transportation  tak- 
ing a  slightly  smaller  proportion  of  gross  revenue  in  1911  than 
in  1910.  The  operating  ratio  in  1910  was  59.74,  and  in  19II, 
63.22;  conducting  transportation  consumed  27.82  per  cent,  of 
gross  in  1910  and  27.68  per  cent,  of  gross  in  1911,  while  main- 
tenance of  way  2nd  structures  consumed  15.79  per  cent,  of  gross 
in  1910  and  18.02  per  cent,  in  1911. 

The  total  tonnage*  of  freight  carried  in  1911  was  6,760,000,  as 
against  7,630,000  tons  in  1910.  Of  this  tonnage,  51  per  cent,  was 
mineral  products  in  1911,  while  57  per  cent,  of  the  1910  tonnage 
was  mineral  products.  The  important  gains  made  last  year  were 
in  the  tonnage  of  products  of  forests  and  of  products  of  agri- 
culture. There  were  870,000  tons  of  forest  products  carried  in 
1911,  as  against  820,000  tons  in  1910;  and  1,510,000  tons  of  prod- 
ucts of  agriculture,  as  against  1,480,000  tons  the  year  before. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  for  a  railway  to  receive  as  much  per 
ton  per  mile  as  per  passenger  per  mile,  but  the  National  Rail- 
ways does  actually  charge  only  about  the  same  per  passenger 
per  mile  as  per  ton  per  mile.  The  average  receipts  per  ton  per 
mile  in  1911  were  1.463  cents,  an  increase  of  6.57  per  cent,  over 
1910;  and  the  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  were  1,456  cents,  a 
decrease  of  2.27  per  cent. 

During  the  year  the  company  bought  33.160  tons  of  domestic 
85-lb.  rail  and  33,560  Ions  of  7S-lb.  foreign  rail.  About  215  more 
miles  of  8S-lb.  rail  was  in  track  at  the  end  of  1911  than  at  the 
end  of  1910,  This  is  on  the  entire  system,  and  some  of  this  rail 
may  have  been  in  track  of  the  Mexican  International  in  1910. 
There  was  also  about  548  miles  of  additional  75-lb,  rail  at  the 
end  of  1911,    There  is  still,  of  course,  a  great  deal  of  light  rail. 

•Tons  of  1.000  kiloKrsm..  aboui  2.200  Ibi. 


some  of  it  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  company  operates 
522  miles  of  narrow  gage  lines.  Of  the  total  6,177  miles  of  main 
line  and  branch  tracks,  1,665  miles  are  56-Ib,  rail,  something  over 
800  miles  are  of  lighter  rail,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of 
the  track  is  85,  75  and  70-lb.  rail. 

The  purchase  of  about  half  of  the  tonnage  of  new  rail  from 
Mexican  mills  is  interesting  because  of  the  policy  of  the  manage- 
ment, which  tends  to  make  the  National  Railways  as  far  as  is 
possible  a  Mexican  institution.  In  1911,  for  instance,  there  were 
30,874  employees,  and,  of  these,  only  3.95  per  cent,  were  for- 
eigners. Of  the  total  26,106  employees  in  service  at  the  end  of 
1910,  4.12  per  cent,  were  foreigners. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  figures  for  operation 
in  1911,  compared  with  1910: 


1911, 

Avcugr  mileage  operated    4.132 

Commercial    freight   revenue $22,160, 38J     ; 

Construction    freight    tevenuf 418,491 

Passenger  revenue    *, 328,555 

Total  operating  revenue   30.967,21 1 

Mafnl.  of  way  ard  sin.clurea.- ,  .  5,580.966 

Maint.  of  equipmerl   4,394,194 

•Transportation    e.S?0,709 

Total  operating  expenses   19,639,673 

tNet  operating  reienues    11,327,538 

Cross  corporate  income    11,799,983 

Net   corporate   income    1,278,936 

Reserve    fund    63,947 

Dividends     1,1 53.316 

tSurplu)    61,673 

'Includes  the  greater  part  of  Iriffic  expenses. 

tThese  figures  and  aU  the  figures  heiow  in  this  table  a 
parisons  made  between  the  1910  and  1911  report.  The  ( 
comparisons  made  in  the  1911  report  by  the  company  itsel 

eorp""e'fncome  after' the ''deduc*on"?'2M('!*  "  '  "  *' 

tA>  explained  in  Ibe  text,  an  additional  1  per  cent.,  call 

was   paid   on  Ihe    preferred  itock   in    1911    from   ihe   suri 

from  1910.  ' 
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Progrta  and  Pratfrily.  By  William  De  Hertbum  Was 
lional  Educational  Publishing  Co,,  New  York,  Hal 
9M-     887  pages.      Price,  $4.50. 

The  author  has  produced  a  unique  book.  It  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  the  presentation  of  facts  about,  and  the  discussion  of,  rail- 
way matters,  although  it  dips  into  many  other  affairs — such  as 
banking,  ocean  and  inland  water  transportation  and  the  good 
roads  question.  Mr,  Washington  begins  his  history  of  trans- 
portation at  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  invention  of  the  rail- 
way. Indeed,  he  goes  clear  back  to  the  time  before  man  had 
even  domesticated  the  peaceful  ox,  and  had,  therefore,  to  bear 
his  burdens  himself.  He  traces  the  development  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  railway  corporation  in  particular,  and  then  enters 
upon  a  discussion  of  various  railway  questions  which  are  now 
engaging  attention,  including  methods  of  rate-making,  capital- 
ization, the  cost  of  constructing  railways,  the  profits  railways 
cam  and  should  he  allowed  to  earn,  etc. 

He  has  developed  some  novel  ways  of  making  statistics  regarding 
the  costs  of  construction  and  the  profits  of  railways  intelligible. 
For  example,  he  invented,  we  believe,  the  figure  "profits  per  day 
on  a  mile  of  railway."  He  shows  that  the  profits  per  mile  per 
day  of  the  New  England  lines  in  1907,  the  most  prosperous 
year  in  their  history,  were  only  $4.08,  that  for  1882-1886  they 
were  only  $2.69  per  mile  per  day,  and  from  1882  to  1891  but 
$2,75  per  mile  per  day.  The  best  profits  ever  made  by  the  rail- 
ways of  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  valley  stales,  he  shows,  were 
made  in  1905,  when  they  amounted  to  94  cents  per  mile  per  day. 
They  had  a  grand  average  of  39  cents  as  their  return  during  the 
len  years  from  1889  to  1898,  No  union  carpenter,  he  says,  would 
work  an  eight  hour  day  at  the  wages  per  mile  received  by  the 
railways  of  the  New  England  states,  while  the  profits  per  mile 
received  by  Ihe  Gulf  and  Mississippi  valley  lines  would  hardly 
have  paid  the  tip  that  would  be  given  to  a  waiter  for  serving  a 
single  family  in  a  dining  car. 

One  of  Mr.  Washington's  interesting  statements  is  "if  our 
railways  were  valued  at  the  average  per  mile  at  which  German 
roads  are  capitaliied,  they  would  befidapttaliitl  fv^n^  lats  tha:: 
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$25,000,000,000,  or  there  would  be  $999  extra  on  each  thousand  of 
our  present  net  capitalization;  upon  the  French  basis  they  would 
be  valued  at  $32,S36/)00,000,  or  $2,437  for  each  thousand  dollars 
of  our  present  net  capitalization-  upon  the  Belgian  basis,  at 
$41,496,000,000,  about  $3,105  for  each  thousand  of  our  net  cap- 
italization ;  upon  the  English  basis,  at  $64,273,000,000,  or  prac- 
tically $4,824   for  each  thousand  dollars  of  our  net  capitaliza- 

The  author  has  acquired  rare  skill  in  so  presenting  dry  facts 
as  to  make  them  interesting,  and  many  persons  who  may  be  at 
first  repelled  by  the  peculiar,  and  even  grotesque,  typography  of 
the  book  will  be  surprised  when  they  begin  to  read  it  to  find  how 
it  attracts  and  holds  them.  Its  peculiar  typographical  appearance 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Washington  has  put  into  it  over  1,200 
illustrations,  most  of  which  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  and 
help  to  add  to  the  interest  of  the  text,  although  many  of  them 
do  not  seem  to  have  very  much  relation  to  the  subject  matter. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  which  is  well  written,  and  is  a  veri- 
table encyclopedia  of  information  about  railways  both  in  the 
United  Slates  and  abroad,  should  be  sent  out  without  any  index. 


Price, 


.   C.   McQurg  A   Co., 


Mr.  Hungerford  has  avoided  discussion  of  the  various  issues  in 
controversy  between  the  railways,  on  the  one  hand,  and  ship- 
pers, travelers,  employees'  and  public  authorities,  on  the  other. 
He  set  out,  apparently,  to  write  a  book  that  would  reveal  to 
the  people  in  general  what  may  be  called  the  "human"  side  of 
the  railway,  and  he  has  done  it  with  fidelity  and  at  the  same  time 
in  chapters  that  are  extremely  interesting. 

He  starts  off  with  some  historical  matter  about  the  building 
and  development  of  railways.  Then  he  tells  about  bridges,  about 
passenger  stations,  about  freight  terminals  and  yards,  and  loco- 
motives and  cars,  giving  a  large  amount  of  information  in  a 
form  that  makes  it  very  readable.  His  chapter  on  "Rebuilding 
a  Railroad,"  tells  briefly  why  it  has  been  necessary  to  re- 
construct many  of  the  old,  cheaply  built  lines  into  the  expensive 
railways  of  today,  and  narrates  a  good  many  anecdotes  about 
this  important  work.  The  chapter  on  "The  Railroad  and  Its 
President,"  will  convey  to  a  good  many  persons  a  better  under- 
standing about  what  railway  presidents  have  to  do  and  the 
kind  of  men  who  occupy  their  offices  than  would  a  good  many 
chapters  written  more  in  the  essay,  and  less  in  the  anecdotal, 
style.  From  the  president's  office  he  goes  Co  that  of  the  general 
manager,  and  then  to  that  of  the  superintendent  He  turns 
from  them  to  the  general  passenger  agent  and  his  office,  and  then 
in  his  chapter  on  "The  Luxury  of  Modern  Railroad  Travel," 
has  some  things  to  say  that  will  make  every  traveler  who  reads 
the  book  and  then  rides  on  the  fine,  fast  trains  of  this  country 
look  about  him  and  better  observe  and  appreciate  their  elegance, 
comfort  and  speed,  and  the  expense  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  incur  to  provide  these  things. 

He  tells  in  an  entertaining  way  how  freight  traffic  and  subur- 
ban traffic  are  built  up  and  handled ;  and  he  even  goes  into  the 
mechanical  department  to  describe  with  what  science  its  work 
is  done,  "There  is,"  as  he  says,,  "no  guess  work  about  the 
modern  railway,  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
spent  each  year  in  scientific  tests  of  every  sort  and  in  salaries 
of  men  who  devote  their  entire  time  to  this  work;  and  the  rail- 
ways reap  the  benefit  and  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  operating  economies." 

It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  railways,  and  a  good  thing 
for  the  public,  if  every  man  in  the  United  States  would  read 
Mr,  Hungerford's  book.  They  would  know  very  little  more 
about  rates,  and  valuation,  and  capitalization,  when  they  got 
through  than  when  they  started,  but  they  would  know  a  good 
deal  more  about  the  efforts  that  thousands,  yes,  hundreds  of 
thousands,  of  men  have  been,  and  are,  making  to  give  the  public 
ever  better  and  cheaper  service,  of  the  way  that  they  have  done 
it,  and  of  the  results  that  they  are  getting;  and  if  the  public 
understood  these  things  its  attitude  toward  railway  matters 
would  be  altered  and  improved. 


3J^ftet*0  to  the  2oUof, 


COMMENT  ON  MR.  FRITCH'S  VIEWS'ON  FUEL  ECONOMY. 
Chicaco,   Nonembei   29,    1911. 

To  THE  EwTOR  OP  THE  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

In  the  valuable  and  suggestive  article  on  "Opportunities  for 
Economies  on  Railways,"  published  in  the  Raihuay  Age  Gaxettt 
of  November  24,  page  1059,  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion  that 
not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  actual  heat  value  of  fuel  ii 
utilized  in  locomotives  in  producing  tractive  power  or  effective 
work.  Under  "item  8"  the  statement  is  made  that  less  than  half 
the  heat  value  of  the  fuel  is  utilized  in  effective  work  in  the 
boiler,  the  rest  being  dissipated  in  losses  due  to  various  causes  as 
outlined.  These  losses  are  given  under  item  2  as  due  to  evapo- 
rating moisture  in  coal;  under  item  4,  to  unconsumed  gases 
escaping  through  the  stack;  under  item  5, 4o  unconsumed  fuel  in 
cinders  and  sparks ;  under  item  6,  to  unconsumed  fuel  in  ashes 
dropping  through  the  grate;  and  under  item  7,  to  losses  due  to 
radiation  and  leakage. 

There  is  evidently  some  confusion  here,  as  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  are  all  boiler  losses,  and  have  been  already 
charged  out  in  figuring  the  boiler  efficiency  as  low  as  SO  per 
cent.  By  a  coincidence,  on  page  1058  of  the  same  issue  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gazttir,  and  directly  opposite  to  the  article  by 
Mr.  Fritch  referred  to,  there  are  published  the  results  of  a  very 
careful  locomotive  test  which  gives  the  boiler  performance  of 
Mallet  and  consolidation  locomotives.  The  thermal  efficiency  of 
the  boiler  is  in  rouqd  figures  58  per  cent,  for  the  consolidation 
and  68  per  cent,  for  the  Mallet ;  say  an  average  of'  60  per  cent, 
which  compares  closely  with  laboratory  testa,  and  is  based  on 
the  total  dry  coal  fired.  It  is  true  that  by  figuring  thermal  ef- 
ficiency on  the  basis  of  "dry  coal  fired"  the  item  for  loss  due  to 
moisture  in  coal  is  eliminated,  as  dry  coal  fired  is  obtained  by  de- 
ducting from  the  total  coal  fired  an  equivalent  weight  correspond- 
ing to  the  percentage  of  moisture  in  the  coal,  and  this  usually 
amounts  to  only  1  or  2  per  cent.  But  the  other  items  of  loss 
due  to  unconsumed  gases,  unconsumed  fuel  in  sparks,  cinders  and 
ashes,  and  the  loss  due  to  radiation  are  not  measured  and  allowed 
for  in  getting  the  thermal  eOiciency  of  the  boiler,  so  that  it  is 
more  correct  to  state  locomotive  boiler  efficiency,  as  only  SO  or 
60  per  cent.,  including  those  losses.  I  must  take  exception  also  to 
the  statement  in  the  same  article  that  "not  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  actual  heat  value  of  fuel  is  utilized  in  locomotives  in  pro- 
ducing  effective  work  as  tractive  effort."  This  is  a  good  definition 
of  the  "efficiency  of  the  locomotive,"  including  boiler  and  engine. 
If  any  fuel  expert  or  scientific  manager  could  tell  us  how  to  ob- 
tain a  locomotive  efficiency  of  40  per  cent.,  the  coal  bill  of  the  rail- 
ways would  be  only  about  one-tenth  of  what  it  now  is  ;  for  loco- 
motive efficiency  does  not  average  4  per  cent. 

In  the  report  of  the  test  of  the  Pennsylvania  consolidation  at 
St  Louis  in  1904  the  efficiency  of  the  locomotive  is  given  as  3 
per  cent,  at  160  revolutions  per  minute,  and  4  per  cent  at  SO 
revolutions  per  minute.  The  report  of  the  consolidation  and 
Mallet  tests  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  24,  above 
referred  to,  gives  it  as  3.5  per  cent,  for  the  consolidation  and 
5.5  per  cent,  for  the  Mallets.  Four  per  cent,  may,  therefore,  be 
taken  as  a  fair  average  figure  to  represent  locomotive  efficiency. 
This  means  that  while  $200,000,000  is  paid  for  locomotive  fuel 
per  year,  in  the  final  analysis  the  heat  equivalent  of  only 
$8,000,000  worth  is  utilized  instead  of  $80/M0,000  worth,  as  the 
article  states.  And  $192,000,000  worth  of  coal  produces  no  ef- 
fective results  in  moving  trains.  But  the  $200,000,000  coal  bill 
must  be  paid,  and  if  25  per  cent,  can  be  saved  by  the  various 
economies  Mr.  Fritch  enumerates,  then  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  $50,000,000  a  year,  as  claimed.  In  statements  relating  to  fuel 
consumption  or  economy  it  is  best  to  make  a  table  showing  all 
items  which  go  to  make  up  100  per  cent,  and  in  setting  down 
each  item  if  care  is  taken  the  confusion  and  erijors  above  r 
ferred  to  may  be  avoided.      ,^^^  ^/C  -A"^¥'^'Wt**'C'=™- 
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To  THE  Editor  op  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette; 

On  page  1060  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  November  24, 
1911,  a  tabular,  comparison  is  made  by  L.  C.  Fritch,  in  an  article 
or  "Opportunities  for  Economy  on  Railways,"  to  show  how 
careful  locomotive  firing  might  have  saved  upwards  of  half  the 
coal  used  on  the  road  making  the  experiment.  He  sets  up  the 
consumption  on  a  single  teat  run  by  a  passenger  train  consist- 
ing of  from  8  to  10  cars  against  the  average  on  the  entire  railway 
for  the  whole  year  1910  made  by  all  sorts  of  trains,  all  sorts  of 
engines,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions. 

How  does  such  a  comparison  prove  that  in  1910  there  was 
any  waste  of  coal?  Unlike  things  cannot  be  compared.  If  the 
performance  of  the  test  passenger  train  and  the  performance  of 
all  the  other  trains  on  the  system  for  1910  cannot  be  reduced  to 
some  common  denominator,  then  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  try 
to  make  a  comparison,  I  say,  worse  than  useless,  because  there 
has  been,  from  the  highest  officers  down,  altogether  too  much  of 
this  kind  of  harmful  playing  into  the  hands  of  our  critics,  too 
much  admitting  that  the  operation  of  our  roads  is  not  efficient. 


Gcneril  Atlarney,  AtcbiK 


,  Tap«ki  &   San 


December  5,  1911. 

To  THE  Editob  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

I  am  much  interested  in  the  article  by  L..  C  Fritch  on  page 
1059  of  your  issue  of  November  4.  Two  very  important  subjects 
in  connection  with  the  locomotive  are  treated.  The  first  is  the 
necessity  for  scientific  proportions  to  get  the  maximum  use  from 
the  heat  of  burning  coal  coupled  with  correct  proportions  of  the 
locomotive  as  a  who|,e;  the  second  is  the  importance  of  intelligent 
firing  as  indicated  by  the  results  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  tests. 

These  points  are  well  taken,  but  it  seems  to  ;ne  more  im- 
portant to  insure  that  locomotives  will  fit  the  conditions  of  serv- 
ice. In  my  judgment  the  most  hopeful  sign  in  locomotive  prog- 
ress at  the  present  time  making  for  reduction  in  cost  of  opera- 
tion is  the  tendency  toward  designing  locomotives  which  embody 
all  features  of  up-to-date  improvements  specially  fitting  them  to 
suit  specific  road  conditions  in  the  districts  where  they  are  to 
be  used.  In  my  opinion  this  is  the  greatest  progress  which  we 
are  making  in  connection  with  the  locomotive  today.  Scientific 
designing  ititelligently  applied  to  operating  conditions,  coupled 
with  inlelligenC  handling  of  the  locomotive,  offers  a  means  for 
greatly  reducing  the  cost  per  ton-mi!c ;  a  number  of  roads  have 
already  taken  advantage  of  this  possibility.  operation. 


Washincton,  D.  C,  November  29,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

In  your  issue  for  November  24,  1911,  Professor  William  Z. 
Ripley  of  Harvard  University  refers  to  the  right  of  the  owners 
of  the  preferred  shares  of  the  Wisconsin  Central,  now  leased  to 
the  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  elect  a  majority 
of  the  board  of  directors,  and  adds : 

"Thit  hgbt  is  at  all  times  v»ted  in  lift  relalivcty  imall  amount  of  pre- 
fcrred  sbares  of  Ibe  Rcx^k  Ulsnd  Company.  Tbi  coninion  sharrhotdcn 
have  practically  no  voice  in  the  management  at  all.  The  same  tbing  is 
true  of  tbe  New  York.  Ontario  &  We  stern," 

The  outstanding  common  stock  of  the  Rock  Island  Company 
has  a  par  value  aggregating  $90,874,200  (amount  authorized, 
$96,000,000)  and  the  outstanding  preferred  has  a  total  par  of 
$49,967,600  (amount  authorized,  $54,000,000)  which  may  be  a 
"relatively  small  amount,"  but  the  board  of  directors  recently 
consisted  of  William  H.  Moote,  D.  G.  Reid,  F.  L.  Hine,  George 
G-  McMurtry,  James  Speyer,  A,  J.  Miller,  Ogden  Mills,  Roberts 
Walker,  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  James  Douglas,  James  McLean, 
Arthur  Curtis  James,  James  H.  Moore,  E.  S.  Moore  and  H.  U. 
Mudge.  Admitting  that  the  preferred  stock  was  permitted  to 
elect  eight  of  these  gentlemen,  it  would  be  most  interesting  to 
be  informed  whether  the  remaitting  seven  actually  "have  practi- 
cally no  voice  in   the   management  at  all."    Professor   Riplev 


would  greatly  increase  interest  in  his  article  if  he  would  supply 
the  names  of  the  seven  members  of  this  board  who  are  so  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in  the  direction  of  the  company's  affairs. 
The  outstanding  common  stock  of  the  New  York  Ontario  & 
Western  has  a  par  value  aggregating  $58,113,982  and  the  pre- 
ferred a  total  par  of  four  thousand  dollars.  Many  years  ago 
there  was  $2,000JX10  in  preferred  and  although  $1,996,000  of  this 
was  exchanged  for  first  mortgage  bonds  it  was  temporarily  held 
in  a  voting  trust  so  as  to  exercise  its  right  to  elect  eight  out  of 
thirteen  directors,  8ut  this  right  lapsed  with  the  payment  of  a 
dividend  of  three  per  cent,  on  the  common  stock  in  January,  1905, 
and  for  substantially  seven  years  a  share  of  preferred  has  had 
no  more  right  to  control  than  a  share  of  common. 

H.    T.    NEWCOMB. 


ABOLISH   THE  PRESENT  GIVING. 

December  4,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

Nothing  that  I  have  read  in  your  columns  for  years  past  has 
so  exactly  fitted  my  views  on  a  subject  as  the  article  under  the 
heading  "Abolish  the  Present  Giving,"  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  December  1,  The  system  referred  to  is  pernicious,  and 
this  has  been  admitted  by  many  of  the  prominent  supply  men, 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  the  subject  on  various  occasions 
during  the  past  few  years.  That  the  giving  is  not  personal  but 
official  is  evidenced  in  inany  ways.  I  was  appointed  purchasing 
agent  about  Christmas  time,  and  although  I  knew  scarcely  half 
a  dozen  supply  men  (not  having  been  connected  with  the  pur- 
chasing department  up  to  the  time  of  my  appointment),  I  was 
amazed  at  the  number  of  Christmas  gifts  received  from  those 
whom  I  had  never  met.  The  expensive  ones  were  returned,  with 
a  polite  note  to  the  effect  that  I  thought  the  acceptance  thereof 
would  be  open  to  misconstruction ;  the  inexpensive  ones  were 
retained,  not  because  there  was  not  just  as  much  impropriety  in 
keeping  them  as  the  others,  but  from  the  moral  cowardice,  which 
is  common  to  most  of  us,  of  being  afraid  of  being  thought  either 
hypocritical  or  of  claiming  to  be  better  than  others. 

Another  reason  to  show  that  the  gift  is  to  influence  purchases 
is  the  fact  that  even  those  who  claim  it  is  only  intended  as  a 
courtesy  have  nothing  to  say  when  their  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact,  which  is  quite  noticeable,  that  the  gifts  are  always  lo,  but 
never  from,  railway  officials. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  supply  concerns  are  just  as  much 
opposed  to  the  practice  as  myself,  but,  because  their  competitors 
make  presents,  they  follow  the  practice  for  fear  they  may  be 
losers  if  Ihey  fail  to  do  so. 

The  men  who  :irc  the  most  notorious  for  making  ^ifts  arc 
those  who  bear  the  reputation,  either  justly  or  unjustly,  of  in- 
fluencing purchases  by  improper  means.  To  a  reflecting  purchas- 
ing agent,  the  receipt  of  an  expensive  gift  naturally  leads  to  the 
inference  that  the  price  is  excessive,  as  the  cost  of  the  gift  in- 
evitably must  be  charged  to  the  expense  of  doing  business,  and  in 
the  end  the   railway  company  pays  for  it. 

The  practice  of  giving  is  most  common  with  those  who  have 
high  priced  specialties  to  sell,  and  this  is  natural,  because,  in 
buying  articles  like  bars,  plates,  shapes,  spikes,  bolts,  etc,  it  is 
easy  to  determine  by  testing  machine  whether  or  not  it  Is  to  the 
interest  of  the  company  to  purchase  them,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
specialty  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  or  whim, 
and  naturally  the  personal  equation  enters  into  it  more  than  with 
other  articles.  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company,  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Steel  Company,  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Com- 
pany and  most  of  the  larger  iron  and  steel  companies  have  never, 
in  all  my  experience,  followed  this  practice,  which  they  would 
have  done  had  there  been  any  good  business  reason  for  so  doing. 

I  thoroughly  approve  of  your  article  and  trust  it  may  result 
in  breaking  up  the  practice  almost  entirely.  It  is  in  line  with  the 
recent  action  taken  to  discontinue  the  entertainment  features  in 
with  the  Master  Car  Builders'  and  Master  Mechanics' 
each  year.  purchasing  agent. 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT   RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

BY    THE   EDITOR, 

Many  articles  have  been  printed  and  speeches  made  within 
recent  yeacs  in  which  the  railways  of  the  United  States  have 
been  misrepresented;  but  probably  no  other  utterance  about  them 
has  quite  equalled  in  this  respect  an  article  entitled  "Speed," 
attacking  their  accident  record,  which  was  written  by  Charles 
Edward  Russell,  and  published  in  the  Hampton- Columbian  maga- 
zine for  October. 

This  magazine,  which  was  widely  circulated,  has,  since  the 
appearance  of  the  article  mentioned,  become  financially  embar- 
assed  and  temporarily  suspended  publication.  Some  of  those 
formerly  connected  prominently  with  its  business  management 
have  been  arrested,  charged  with  misuse  of  the  mails  in  the  sale 
of  slock  in  the  company  owning  the  magazine.  A  few  months 
ago  Hampton's  published  an  article  assailing  the  Standard  Oil 
Company.  While  this  corporation  has  never  been  thin-skinned, 
and  is  not  unused  to  criticism,  it  sued  Hampton's  for  libel,  and 
made  it  publicly  retract  its  statement. 

These  facts  may  indicate  the  character  of  the  magazine  that  pub- 
hshed  "Speed."  Was  it  owing  to  its  recent  experience  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  that  the  article  under  review,  while  at- 
tacking the  railways  as  a  whole,  and  even  specific  roads,  did 
not  mention  a  single  one  by  its  true  name,  but  used  such  licti- 
tious  designations  as  "The  Lake  and  River  Railroad"  and  the 
"East  and  West  Trunk  Line?"  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Russell's  state- 
ments of  fact  and  his  deductions  from  them  are  incorrect  in 
almost  every  particular,  and  if  allowed  to  pass  unchallenged  are 
adapted,  by  misleading  public  sentiment,  to  do  injustice  and  in- 
jury lo  the  railways  of  this  country,  and  injustice  and  injury 
cannot  be  done  to  the  railways  without  reactionary  effects  that 
will  harm  the  public  itself.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  reply 
to  the  article  has  been  prepared. 

First,  then,  as  to  certain  statements  made  by  Mr.  Russell  con- 
cerning the  relative  speeds  at  which  passenger  trains  are  run 
here  and  in  the  old  world.  He  says  it  is  often  stated  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  railway  accidents  in  this  country  that  our  trains  are 
operated  at  higher  speeds  than  those  of  Europe.  He  declares 
that  the  belief  that  this  is  so  is  an  hallucination,  and  asserts 
unqualifiedly  that  "in  average  speed  of  passenger  trains  Great 
Britain  is  first,  France  second,  Germany  third,  and  the  United 
States  fourth."  Now,  the  fart  is  that  there  is  no  data  in  ex- 
istance  by  which  anyone  can  ascertain  whether,  on  the  average, 
the  speed  of  passenger  trains  in  any  leading  country  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  leading  country.  The  author  of  "Speed"  has 
made  a  gratuitous  guess  as  to  the  average  speeds  in  different 
countries  and  then  set  down  his  guess,  the  correctness  of  which 
he  cannot  prove,  and  the  incorrectness  of  which  no  one  else 
can  prove,  as  if  it  were  the  demonstrable  gospel  truth.  The  only 
existing  records  on  the  subject  relate  to  the  running,  time  of  a 
limited  number  of  specific  trains,  and  a  comparison  of  their 
schedules  indicates  that  there  are  more  fast  trains  in  Great 
Britain  and  some  other  European  countries,  where  passenger 
traffic  is  much  heavier  than  in  the  United  States,  than  there  are 
here,  but  that  the  fastest  trains  in  the  United  States  are  the  fast- 
est (rains   in  the  world. 

In  the  main,  however,  "Speed"  is  not  an  attack  on  the  speed 
with  which  passenger  trains  are  run  in  this  country,  but  on  the 
;:ccident  record  of  our  railways. 

Mr.  Russell  sought  lo  show  that  this  record  is  much  worse 
than  that  of  the  railways  of  other  countries;  that  this  is  because, 
to  quote  his  own  language,  "the  American  railroad  is  not  phy- 
sically equipped  for  safely" ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  equipped  be- 
cause railway  managers  have  Issued  watered  capital  and  then, 
instead  of  spending  a  proper  part  of  earnings  on  maintenance, 
have    paid    out    these    earnings    as   dividends   on   this   fictitious 

It  is  true  that  the  accident  record  of  our  railways  is  bad.  But 
it  is  far  from  as  bad  as  this  writer  paints  it;  and  it  is  getting 


better,  not  worse.  It  is  true  that  it  is  worse  than  the  accident 
records  of  the  railways  of  Europe.  But  it  is  nowhere  near  as 
much  worse  as  he  represents.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  acci- 
dents are  due  to  defects  of  railway  plants.  But  it  is  not  true  that 
most  accidents  are  due  to  them.  It  is  true  that  the  shortcomings 
of  the  plants  of  some  railways  are  due  to  overcapitalization. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  plants  of  our 
railways  as  a  whole  are  due  to  overcapitalization ;  for  as  a  whole 
they  are  not  overcapitalized. 

RAILWAY    ACCIDENTS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES    AND    EtniOPE. 

Mr.  Russell's  apparent  intent  to  deceive  is  illustrated  by  his 
comparisons  between  accidents  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  on 
the  other.  He  shows  that  the  numbers  of  passengers  and  em- 
ployees killed  are  greater  here  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  car- 
ried and  employed  than  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  as- 
sumes that  this  shows  the  relative  hazards  of  railway  travel  and 
employment.  This  assumption  as  to  passengers  is  unjustified. 
Other  things  equal,  the  number  of  accidents  to  them  will  in- 
crease not  merely  with  the  number  carried,  but  also  with  the 
average  distance  Ihey  are  carried.  Now,  the  average  distance 
each  passenger  is  carried  is  two  to  four  times  as  great  in  (he 
United  States  as  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  There- 
fore, if  all  other  conditions  were  the  same,  each  passenger  here 
would,  because  of  the  longer  average  journey,  be  exposed  to  two 
lo  four  times  as  much  risk  as  each  passenger  in  Europe.  ,Mr. 
Russell  reframs  from  mentioning  these  differences  in  the  average 
journey,  thus  giving  a  wholely  false  impression.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible, as  Mr.  Russell  assumes,  to  make  accurate  comparisons 
between  the  statistics  of  railway  accidents  in  different  countries, 
because  they  are  kept  on  different  bases.  THe  last  year  for  which 
complete  statistics  of  railway  accidents  in  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  leading  countries  are  available  is  1908.  Fully  recognizing 
that,  because  of  the  different  bases  on  which  the  statistics  are 
compiled  no  satisfactory  comparisons  between  them  are  possible, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  following  tables  to  make  the 
least   unsatisfactory  comparisons  practicable; 

Railway   Accidbkt   Statistics.    1908. 
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Mr.  Russell  says  that  "comparisons  for  a  term  of  years  seem 
to  indicate  that  with  the  same  number  of^passengers  carried  we 
killed   ten  times  as  many   s 
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many  as  France."  The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  number 
of  passengers  killed  per  one  million  passenger  miles  iti  the 
United  Kingdom  is  not  ascertainable  and  that  in  France  only 
the  deaths  and  injuries  of  passengers  included  in  train  accidents 
are  reported.  If  we  compare  passengers  killed  only  in  train  ac- 
cidents in  France  and  the  United  States— in  other  words,  like 
with  like— we  find  that  there  was  killed  in  France  in  1908  .0027 
passenger  for  each  million  of  passengers  hauled  one  mile,  white  in 
the  United  States  there  was  killed  .0085  passenger  for  each 
niillion  passengers  hauled  one  mile.  On  this  showing,  instead  of 
passenger  travel  being  thirty  times  as  dangerous  in  the  United 
States  as  in  France,  as  Mr,  Russell  implies,  it  is  only  three  times 
as  dangerous.  Using  the"  same  method  of  comparison,  we  find 
that  travel  in  the  United  States  is  about  three  times  as  dangerous 
as  in  Germany,  and  about  twice  as  dangerous  as  in  Austria- 
Hungary.  This  is  a  bad  showing,  but  it  is  much  better  than 
that  sought  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Russell.  In  proportion  to  their 
numbers  from  2J4  to  3j^  times  as  many  employees  are  killed  in 
the  United  States  as  in  France,  Germany  and  Austria- Hungary. 

THE  CAUSES   OF   ACCIDENTS. 

To  convict  our  railways  of  having  a  worse  accident  record 
than  the  railways  of  other  leading  countries  Is  often  assumed 
.  to  convict  their  managements  of  inefficiency  and  to  show  the 
need  for  stringent  government  regulation  of  their  operation. 
Their  accident  record  is  sometimes  used  as  an  argument  for 
government  ownership.  But  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  most 
of  our  accident  record  is  due  to  conditions  that  railway  man- 
agers do  not  and  cannot  control. 

We  can  fix  the  responsibility  and  devise  remedies  for  accidents 
only  after  we  have  traced  them  to  their  causes.  As  a  step  in 
that  direction,  let  us  study  the  following  table  giving  the  total 
railway  accidents  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1911,  as  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission: 

Total  Railway  Accidbntj.  Yia»  Ekdib  Juki  30,  1911. 

Train   accidenls—                                                Killed.  Injured. 

Patiengers   356  13,«3 

TresiMiseri   S,Z84  S.614 

Employees    3,163  46,802 

Other   pCTHins    1,1S4  5.073 

9.9S7         ?0,923 

Induairi»l  accidenis  to  employees 439         79,237 

Touls    10,396       I50.1S9 

These  are  large  figures.  No  exaggeration  is  necessary  to 
make  them  appalling.  No  misrepresentation  is  necessary  to 
convince  any  man  who  reads  them  of  the  necessity  for  the  adop- 
tion of  atl  feasible  means  for  their  reduction. 

The  significant  column  in  the  table  is  that  headed  "killed."  An 
"injury"  may  mean  the  loss  of  a  leg  or  merely  a  bruised  thumb. 
Whether  it  shall  be  reported  at  all  may  depend  on  the  judgment 
of  the  person  making  the  report  as  to  what  really  is  an  injury. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  fatality  is  a  constant  quantity  and  Is  sure 
to  be  reported.  In  our  analysis  we  shall,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  the  statistics  for  persons  who  were  killed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  S3  per  cent,  of  those  killed  in  train  ac- 
cidents were  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
as  "trespassers."  Mr.  Russell  refers  to  this  class  as  "unfortu- 
nate persons  killed  along  the  line,"  without  saying  how  they  hap- 
pened to  be  along  the  line,  thereby  giving  the  impression  that  the 
railways  were  responsible  for  their  deaths.  As  the  commission 
says,  they  were  persons  who  were  stealing  rides  on  trains  or 
walking  on  railway  tracks  in  preference  to  keeping  to  the  public 
highways.  All  of  them,  as  the  designation  used  by  the  commis- 
sion shows,  were  unlawfully  intruding  on  the  properly  of  the 
railways.  On  the  average  over  14  trespassers  are  killed  on  rail- 
way property  every  day  in  the  year.  In  European  countries  such 
trespassers  are  promptly  arrested  and  fined  or  imprisoned,  both 
to  protect  the  roads  and  in  the  interest  of  public  safely.  The 
casualties  to  this  class  of  persons  in  the  United  States  are  en- 
tirely due  lo  failure  on  the  part  of  our  lawmakers  and  public 
officials  to  make  and  enforce  similar  laws;  they  are  chargeable 
to  inefficient  government,  not  to  inefficient  railway  managements. 


Mr.  Russell  is  a  socialist.     This  may  explain  why  he  so  hotly 

denounces  that  part  of  our  accident  record  for  which  he  thinks 
the  railways  can  be  held  responsible,  and  refers  so  briefly  and 
tenderly  to  that  large  majority  of  fatalities  for  which  the  gov- 
and  the  public  are  responsible. 


ACCIDENTS    TO    PASSENCEBS   BUT   A    SMALL   PART   OF   TOTAL. 

Next  to  the  figure  for  trespassers  killed,  the  most  significant 
one  in  the  table  is  that  showing  that  only  356,  or  but  S-4  P'^  cent., 
of  the  total  persons  killed  were  passengers ;  and  this  includes 
32  persons  carried  under  contract,  such  as  mail  clerks  and  news- 
boys. The  railways  annually  carry  almost  1,000,000,000  passengers 
an  average  of  about  33  miles.  This  is  equivalent  to  hauling  every 
inhabitant  of  the  country  about  350  miles.  The  popular  im- 
pression— an  impression  Mr.  Russell  fosters — is  that  most  per- 
sons killed  in  railway  accidents  are  passengers ;  but  passengers 
are  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  total.  Taking  the  figures  for  1909 
as  a  basis,  Julius  Kruttschnitt  showed  that  on  the  average  a  pas- 
senger on  the  railtuays  of  the  United  States  could  travel  4,000 
times  around  the  earth  without  being  killed.  Stating  the  matter 
in  another  way,  he  could  travel  sixty  miles  an  hour  for  220 
years  without  a  fatal  accident. 

Another  popular  misconception  is  that  most  passengers  are 
killed  in  true  train  accidents— that  is,  collisions,  derailments,  etc. 
Mr.  Russell  seeks  to  foster  this  idea,  also,  and  roundly  denounces 
our  railways  because  they  have  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
double  track  and  block  signals,  which  he  evidently  considers 
essential  to  prevent  collisions.  The  total  number  of  passengers 
killed  in  collisions  and  derailments  in  1911  was  only  142,  or 
only  1.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  killed  in  all 
accidents,  and  but  2.6  per  cent,  as  many  as  the  number  of  tres- 
passers killed,  ■  One  hundred  and  thirty-one  passengers  were 
killed  while  getting  on  or  off  trains,  locomotives  or  cars, 
or  by  falling  from  them.  Thirty  were  killed  by  being 
Struck  or  run  over  by  engines  or  cars  at  stations  or  yards. 
The  deaths  of  the  rest  were  due  to  miscellaneous  causes. 
Only  142  of  the  total  of  356  were  killed  in  true  train  acci- 
dents. These  figures  show  that  a  large  majority  of  the  deaths 
of  passengers  are  not  due,  as  Mr.  Russell  asserts,  lo  the 
fact  that  the  "American  railroad  is  not  physically  equipped  for 
safety."  For  example,  what  improvement  in  their  physical  equip- 
ment would  keep  people  from  jumping  or  falling  oft  trains,  or 
stepping  in  front  of  them  at  stations?  Deaths  from  such  causes 
are  largely  due  to  the  (oily  or  misfortune  of  those  killed,  and 
not  usually  to  physical  shortcomings  of  the  railways. 
HOW   EMPLOVEES  ARE   KILLED. 

About  30  per  cent,  of  the  fatalities  are  suffered  by  employees. 
A  computation  made  by  Mr.  Kruttschintt  based  on  the  ratio 
between  the  number  of  employees  in  service  and  the  number 
killed  in  1909  showed  that  on  the  overage  an  employee  can  work 
637  years  before  being  killed.  The  hazards  of  railway  employ- 
ment, while  great,  are  less  than  is  commonly  supposed  or  than 
Mr.   Russell   represents. 

Furthermore,  most  of  the  fatalities  to  employees,  as  well  as 
to  passengers,  are  not  due,  as  is  asserted,  to  defects  of  the  phy- 
sical equipment  of  railways;  nor  is  a  large  proportion  of  them 
due  to  collisions  and  derailments.  The  total  number  of  em- 
ployees killed  in  1911  was  3.602.  Of  these  209  were  killed  while 
coupling  and  uncoupling  cars,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  99.3  per 
cent,  of  the  locomotives  and  cars  irh  service  have  been  at  heavy 
expense  equipped  with  automatic  couplers.  One  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  twenty-nine  were  killed  by  being  struck  or  run 
over  by  engines  or  cars,  which,  of  course,  were  being  operated 
by  their  fellow  employees.  It  is  impossible  to  see  how  anybody 
can  attribute  these  fatalities  to  defective  equipment;  the  best 
car  or  locomotive  can  kill  an  employee  who  gets  in  its  way 
quite  as  easily  as  the  poorest.  One  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
were  killed  while  getting  on  or  off  cars  or  engines.  Three 
hundred  and  ninety-one  were  killed  by  pliln^^  fr^jr^  |t^qins, 
locomotives   or  cars.     Part  of  1 
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fective  equipment,  although  probably  most  of  them  were  not. 
Seventy-eight  employees  were  killed  by  coming  in  contact, 
while  riding  on  cars,  with  bridges,  tunnels,  signal  apparatus  or 
some  other  fixed  structures  above  or  at  the  side  of  the  track. 
Most  of  these  deaths  were  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
increased  size  of  equipment  and  to  other  causes,  overhead  and 
lateral  clearances  between  cars  and  structures  have  become  too 
small.  This  is  a  defect  in  railway  plants  for  which  the  railway 
managements  are  responsible  and  which  they  alone  can  remedy. 
The  deaths  of  439  were  due  to  "industrial  accidents"  resulting 
from  handling  of  tools,  machinery,  supplies,  etc.,  getting  on  or 
off  locomotives  or  cars  while  at  rest,  and  from  other  causes 
not  connected  with  the  movement  of  trains,  and  therefore  no 
more  chargeable  to  hazards  of  transportation  than  an  accident 
happening  on  a  farm  or  in  a  mill. 

The  foregoing  figures  account  for  over  70  per  cent,  of  th? 
fatalities  to  employees.  The  total  number  of  deaths  of  em- 
ployees from  collisions  and  derailments,  from  trains,  loco- 
motives or  cars  breaking  down,  etc.— in  other  words,  from  true 
train  accidents— was  633,  or  but  17  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Even 
all  of  this  17  per  cent,  cannot  be  charged  against  defective 
equipment  or  rules  of  operation.  Many  of  them  were  due  to 
reckless  violations  of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  companies 
to  promote  safety.  Innumerable  instances  could  be  cited  where, 
for  example,  collisions  resulted  from  locomotive  engineers  dis- 
regarding signals  that  were  set  against  them,  or  disobeying 
orders  to  run  at  Low  speed  over  track  that  had  been  made 
soft  by  heavy  rains,  or  to  wait  at  specified  stations  to  meet 
other  trains.  One  of  the  most  famous  trains  in  the  country — 
a  train  running  entirely  on  double  track  on  every  mile  of  which 
there  are  modern  block  signals— recently  was  wrecked  with 
disastrous  results  because  the  engineer  failed  to  obey  written 
orders  to  proceed  slowly  over  a  piece  of  weak  track  that  was 
being  strengthened  as  rapidly  as  men  and  money  could  do  it. 

Even  those  who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  takes 
place  daily  on  our  railways  lind  it  hard  to  believe  the  facts 
about  the  foolhardy  conduct  of  employees  that  sometimes 
causes  many  accidents.  A  train  recently  was  wrecked  by 
striking  a  bull.  The  engineer's  story  was  that  he  saw  the  ani- 
mal beside  the  roadway;  that  it  started  to  run  off,  and  then, 
just  as  the  engine  got  almost  opposite  to  it,  turned  and  dashed 
upon  the  track.  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  engineer,  who 
was  nearing  the  end  of  his  run,  desiring  to  clean  up  before 
reaching  his  destination,  had  got  down  from  his  seat,  leaving 
his  engine  to  run  wild,  and  was  washing  his  face  and  hands 
in  a  bucket  of  water  on  the  floor  of  the  cab  when  the  bull 
was  struck !  He  never  saw  it  until  the  engine  and  cars  had 
rolled  into  the  ditch  and  he  was  pulled  from  the  debris.  It 
might  seem  that  employees  would  appreciate  more  than  any 
other  persons  the  need  for  implicitly  obeying  signals.  Yet, 
even  on  roads  having  the  most  perfect  automatic  signals  that 
the  ingenuity  of  man  has  invented  and  money  can  purchase,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  constant  tests  by  setting  false  signals,  and 
to  administer  discipline  when  ihey  are  disregarded,  to  insure 
that  the  indications  are  being,  and  will  be,  obeyed. 

THE    PRINCIPAL    CAUSE    OF    ACCIDENTS. 

Herein  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  most  accidents  on  the 
railways  of  the  United  Stales.  We  get  a  sidelight  on  the  true 
situation  when  we  consider  certain  conditions  in  the  United 
States  for  which  the  governments  and  the  public  itself  are  re- 
sponsible. The  primary  duty  of  every  government  is  to  pro- 
tect each  citiien  from  the  violence  of  his  fellows.  Statistics 
collected  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  show  that  in  the  year  1910 
no  less  than  8,975  people  died  by  homicide  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  nearly  three  times  the  total  number  of  passengers  and 
employees  killed  in  railway  accidents  in  that  year,  this  num- 
ber being  but  3,804.  Our  record  in  this  respect  is  the  worst  in 
the  civilized  world,  except  perhaps  in  Italy.  This  is  because  we 
have  so  many  people  who  are  willing  to  "take  a  chance"  with 
the  law    and   because  our   laws  are   notoriously   so  badly   en- 


forced. The  great  majority  of  railway  accidents  are  due  to 
similar  causes.  We  have  seen  that  53  per  cent,  of  those  killed 
on  railways  are  unlawful  trespassers  on  their  property,  and  that 
this  wholesale  trespassing  and  resulting  slaughter  continues  be- 
cause the  governments  will  not  enforce  the  laws.  Similarly, 
the  great  majority  of  the  remaining  fatalities,  and  of  injuries, 
take  place  because  many  employees  manifest,  by  "taking 
chances,"  by  violating  the  rules  which  the  companies  have 
adopted  to  make  operation  safe,  the  same  tendencies  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  by  many  of  their  fellow  citizens  in  other 
walks  of  life,  and  then  strenuously,  and  often  successfully,  re- 
sist, with  the  backing  of  their  unions,  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  enforcement  of  which  is  the  prime  requisite  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  6i  accidents. 
As  W.  M.  Acworth  recently  said : 


"II  bas  \t 


in  mind,  moreover,  tbit  the  Americaa  rallvajn  >rc 
n  hundred  thousand  emploveei— average  men — and 
r  all  onij  .n  aTenge  m»n.     And  when  it '- 
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of  one  company,  and  to  loie  hii  job  i>  a  disailer.  In  the  Uolled  SUI«« 
men  work  foT  vacioui  railway  companiei  in  BuccesaiDD.  When  ihey  over- 
corn  er  and  get  another  Job." 

It  is  not  meant  to  assert  that  all  employees  are  reckless  and 
disobedient  any  more  than  it  is  meant  to  assert  that  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  lawless.  It  is  meant  only  to  say 
that,  as  the  large  number  of  homicides  in  this  country  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  many  lawless  people  of  whom  the  rest 
of  the  public  are  the  victims,  so  there  are  many  railway  em- 
ployees who  are  careless  or  reckless  of  whom  the  public  and 
employees  themselves  are  the  victims. 

The  author  of  "Speed"  shows  he  is  aware  many  accidents 
are  due  to  failure  of  employees  to  comply  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  companies,  but,  seemingly  anxious  to  put 
on  the  companies  the  entire  onus,  he  tries  to  show  these  fail- 
ures of  the  human  element  occur  because  the  managements 
make  requirements  too  rigorous  for  human  nature  always  to 
meet  He  implies  that  trainmen  are  constantly  forced  to  get 
trains  over  the  road  so  fast  that  they  cannot  also  conform  to 
the  code  of  train  rules  and  obey  all  signals.  There  are  no 
doubt  cases  where  this  is  true,  but  they  are  exceptional.  If 
they  had  been  common  they  long  since  would  have  been  the 
subject  of  vigorous  and  persistent  protests  from  the  railway 
labor  brotherhoods.  Mr.  Russell's  general  assertions  on  this 
subject  can  no  more  be  substantiated  than  certain  specific  state- 
ments that  he  makes  about  it  For  example,  he  says  many  ac- 
cidents occur  because  employees  are  worked  excessive  hours, 
and  adds  that  the  "new  and  feeble  hours  of  service  law  does 
no  more  than  limit  continuous  employment  to  sixteen  hours." 
When  the  hours  of  service  act  was  under  consideration  by 
Congress,  those  who  charged  that  the  working  of  trainmen 
excessive  hours  caused  numerous  accidents  repeatedly  were 
challenged  to  produce  specific  instances  and  could  cite  hardly 
any.  Nevertheless,  the  hours  of  service  law  was  passed,  and, 
contrary  to  Mr.  Russell's  statement,  it  not  only  limits  the  time 
trainmen  may  work  to  sixteen  consecutive  hours,  but  limits 
that  which  telegraph  operators  and  dispatchers  may  work  to 
nine  consecutive  hours.  That  no  one  may  think,  because  the 
law  permits  trainmen  to  be  on  duty  sixteen  hours,  that  they 
arc  commonly  worked  this  long,  it  should  be  said  that  ten 
hours,  or  a  run  of  100  miles,  is  the  trainmen's  normal  day;  and 
that  for  all  additional  service  the  roads  have  to  pay  them  for 
overtime.  Therefore,  every  effort  is  made  to  keep  their  work- 
ing day  down  to  ten  hours.  Many  trainmen  work  much  fewer 
hours  than  this. 

AUTOMATIC    STOPS. 

The  author  of  "Speed"  thinks  that  what  is  most  needed 
to  eliminate  accidents  is  some  means  of  bringing  trains  auto- 
matically to  a  stop  when  danger  is  present..  But  such  a  de- 
vice  would   only   prevent  collisions,   and,   as   I,^^A)^,   ac- 
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cidents  due  to  collisions  are  a  very  small  part  of  the  total.  He 
asserts  that  an  "automatic  safety  device"  long  ago  eliminated 
collisions  in  t^Jew  Zealand,  and  that  the  same  device  is  in  use 
on  the  railways  of  England.  This  statement  completely  dis- 
closes his  ignorance,  for  there  are  no  automatic  stops  in  use 
in  England  except  on  the  underground  railways  of  London. 
Automatic  stops  also  are  used  in  the  subways  in  New  York, 
but  experience  has  not  shown  that  these  devices,  which  are  used 
on  electric  roads,  will  stand  the  test  of  service  on  steam  roads 
Operating  under  exposure  to  varying  and  severe  weather  con- 
ditions. Cab  signals  are  used  on  just  two  railways  in  England, 
the  Northeastern  and  the  Great  Western,  and  these  arc  the 
"automatic  safety  devices"  to  which  Mr.  Russell  evidently  was 
referring,  but  the  character  of  which  he  entirely  misunderstood. 
Cab  signals  are  not  "automatic  safety  devices,"  because  they 
simply   signal  the  engineer   in  the  cab   and   do    not  bring  the 

Mr.  Russell  makes  sweeping  statements  regarding  the  use  of 
automatic  stops  in  other  countries,  but  in  view  of  the  fatal 
error  regarding  their  use  on  English  railways  into  which  he 
fell  it  is  evident  that  his  statements  are  entirely  untrustworthy. 
Experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  six  years  on  the  govern- 
ment-owned railways  of  Germany  looking  to  the  selection  of 
the  most  practical  and  suitable  device  for  preventing  the  over- 
running of  stop  signals  by  enginemen,  but  the  results  gained « 
have  been  no  more  satisfactory  than  those  reached  by  similar 
experiments  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  automatic 
stops  have  not  been  favored  at  all.  The  German  Railroad 
Union,  a  quasi -official  body,  has  voted  that  the  desideratum  is 
an  indication   in  the  cab  to  warn  the  engineman. 

Since  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  railway  accidents 
would  be  prevented  even  by  an  automatic  stop  which  worked  with 
absolute  perfection,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  means  for 
stopping  railway  accidents  is  much  more  needed.  The  views 
of  the  Block  Signal  and  Train  Control  Board  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  has  been  investigating  this  sub- 
ject for  several  years,  were  expressed  in  its  annual  report  for 
1910.  It  said  that  "outside  the  army  and  navy  the  American 
is  not  reared  with  that  discipline  which  becomes  a  part  of  the 
man  and  governs  his  actions  mechanically.  .  .  .  This  con- 
clusion is  brought  home  all  the  more  convincingly  whei)  one 
reflects  that  nowhere  in  the  world  have  appliances  for  safe- 
guarding railway  transporlalion  been  so  highly  developed  as 
in  this  country,  notwithstanding  which  nowhere  in  the  world  is 
there  a  greater  proportionate  number  of  accidents  of  the  kind 
which  such  advance  in  the  art  should  prevent"  It  adds  thai 
"what  is  most  needed  is  automatic  performance  of  one's  duties 
rather  than  aulomalit:  mechanical  devices." 

DEATHS    AT  .CKADE    CROSSINGS. 

Mr.  Russell  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  number  of  deaths 
that  result  from  people  being  struck  by  trains  at  highway 
crossings.  The  total  number  thus  killed  iii  1911  was  992,  of 
whom  124  arc  described  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion as  trespassers.  The  author  of  "Speed"  implies  that  de- 
liberately faulty  original  construction  of  our  railways  and  a 
diabolical  preference  on  the  part  of  railway  managers  for  kill- 
ing people  rather  than  for  spending  the  comparatively  small 
sum  which  he  implies  would  be  necessary  to  eliminate  grade 
crossings  are  entirely  to  blame  for  the  numerous  grade  cross- 
ing fatalities.  Now,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that,  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  population,  and  the  traffic  on  highways  and 
on  the  railways  crossing  them,  arc  considerable,  crossings  at 
grade  are  a  great  menace  to  safety  and  ought  to  be  abolished 
just  as  fast  as  may  be  practicable,  and  the  construction  of  new 
crossings  at  grade  should  ordinarily  be  prohibited.  The  city  and 
state  governments  are  justified  in  legislating  to  compel  their 
elimination,  provided  they  give  due  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  the  railways  must,  directly  or  indirectly,  get  from  earnings 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  their  part  of  the  cost  of  such  improve- 
ments.    But  the  implication  that  the  railways  have  deliberately 


laid  their  tracks  over  all  the  streets  and  highways  that  they 
now  cross  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  entirely  to  blame  for 
grade  crossing  accidents,  is  false.  In  thousands  of  cases,  both 
in  cities  and  rural  districts,  the  railways  were  built  first  and 
the  highways  and  streets  were  opened  across  them.  Mr.  Rus- 
sell especially  refers  to  the  numerous  grade  crossings  in  Chi- 
cago and  to  the  municipal  legislation  to  require  their  abolition. 
The  situation  in  Chicago  illustrates  conditions  in  cities  through- 
out the  country,  and  shows  the  facts  to  be  very  different  from 
what  Mr.  Russell  seeks  to  make  appear.  In  a  great  majority 
of  cases  the  streets  of  Chicago  were  built  across  the  railways, 
not  the  railways  across  the  streets.  The  author  of  "Speed" 
asserts  that,  and  expresses  astonishment  because,  the  cost  of 
track  elevation  in  Chicago  "is  shared  between  the  municipality 
and  the  railway."  The  facts,  as  supplied  to  me  by  the  track 
elevation  department  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  are  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  railways  have  spent  $66,000,000  on  track  ele- 
vation, while  the  total  cost  to  the  city — including  all  land  dam- 
ages it  has  had  to  pay,  the  salaries  of  its  track  elevation  ex- 
perl,  and  of  the  engineers  employed  to  pass  on  the  plans  sub- 
mitted by  the  railways,  and  all  other  expenses  incurred  by  it — 
has  been  only  $600,000,  or  less  than  1  per  cent,  as  much  as  the 
cost  to  the  railways!  These  facts  show  just  how  reliable  a 
chronicler  Mr.  Russell  is.  They  also  illustrate  how  enor- 
mously expensive  track  elevation  is.  Before  the  railways  com- 
plete it   in  Chicago  it  will  have  cost  them   over  $150,000,000. 

Mr.  Russell  adds:  "In  the  final  analysis,  of  course,  the  dif- 
ference (whether  the  railway  or  public  pay  for  track  elevation) 
is  nothing,  because  the  companies  invariably  make  the  public 
pay  for  all  improvements,  recouping  the  expenditures  through 
increased  charges  or  curtailed  service."  Now,  the  fact  is  that 
railway  rates  to  and  from  Chicago  are  lower  on  the  average 
and  more  and  better  service  is  now  rendered  than  before  track 
elevation  was  begun. 

While  the  facts  are  not  as  Mr,  Russell  states  them,  prob- 
ably they  ought  to  be.  Is  it  equitable  to  require  the  railways 
to  bear  all,  or  practically  all,  the  expense  of  separating  cross- 
ings at  grade  with  highways,  when  most  of  the  highways  have 
been  opened  across  the  railways?  In  some  states  the  cost  is 
divided  between  the  railways  and  the  public ;  in  one  state,  for 
example,  the  railway  pays  one-half,  the  state  one-fourth,  and 
the  community  immediately  affected  one-fourth.  Will  any  one 
contend  that  railway  stockholders  should  be  required  to  spend 
money  for  this,  or  any  other  kind  of  improvements,  that  are  of 
public  benefit,  and  then  should  be  denied  any  return  on  the  ex- 
penditure— in  other  words,  should  be  forced  to  turn  philan- 
thropists? Such  a  suggestion  is  preposterous.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  money  for  improvements  could  not  be  raised  on 
such  terms.  But  if  any  return  is  to  be  earned  on  improve- 
ments it  must  be  derived  from  the  rates  charged;  and  what 
community  may  more  justly  be  required  to  pay  it  through  its 
rates  than  the  community  for  whose  benefit  an  improvement  is 
made?  Track  elevation  in  Chicago,  for  example,  has  been 
partly  of  benefit  to  the  railways,  because  it  has  tended  to  re- 
duce their  cost  of  operation,  but  of  still  more  benefit  to  the 
people  of  Chicago ;  and  since  Chicago  is  making  the  roads  pay 
for  it.  as  a  matter  of  equity  to  the  railways  and  to  the  Other 
communities  they  serve,  why  should  its  people  not  pay  in  the 
rates  charged  in  and  out  of  it  for  the  benefits  received  by  them? 

The  author  of  "Speed"  implies  that  the  highway  crossing  ac- 
cident is  peculiar  to  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  Great  Britain,  where  the  mileage  of  railways  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  what  it  is  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of  persons 
killed  on  grade  crossings  in  1910  was  75,  which  is  more  than 
one-thirteenth  of  the  number  killed  on  highway  crossings  in  the 
United  States  in  1911. 

Mr.  Russell  not  only  misrepresents  the  causes  of  accidents, 
but  asserts  the  recocd  of  our  railways  in  this  respect  is  growing 
worse.  Now,  Mr.  Kruttschnitt  has  shown  -that  in  1889  the 
passengers   killed   per    100,000,000  pasw<WSoCSi'^He^'^FC"'''e 
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were  2.68;  in  1899,  1.64;  and  in  1909,  but  0.86.  The  number  of 
fatalities  to  passengers  was  only  a  little  more  than  one-half  as 
great  in  proportion  in  1909  as  in  1899,  and  less  than  one-third 
as  great  in  proportion  as  in  1889.  The  number  of  employees 
killed  per  1.000  employed  in  1889  was  2.80;  in  1899,  2.38;  and 
in  1909,  1,S7,  a  decline  of  34  per  cent,  in  1909  as  compared 
with  1899,  and  of  44  per  cent  as  compared  with  1889.  As 
Mr.  Krullschnilt  has  pointed  not,  at  the  rate  at  which  em- 
ployees ivere  being  killed  in  1889  an  employee  could,  on  the 
average  -work  357  years  withoat  a  fatal  accident;  in  1899,  420 
years;  and  in  1909,  637  years.  If  we  compare  period  with  period 
instead  of  >ear  with  year  we  get  even  more  favorable  results. 
The  last  accident  bulletin  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission gives  statistics  for  the  eight  years,  1904-1911,  inclusive. 
During  the  four  years  ending  with  1907  the  number  of  pas- 
■engers  killed  was  2,022,  and  during  the  four  years  ending 
with  1911  it  was  but  1,513,  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  former  period  the  number  of  employees  killed 
was  16,810,  and  in  the  latter  period,  it  was  but  13375,  a  re- 
duction of  18  per  cent. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  accident  record  of  the  railways 
of  the  United  States  is  nowhere  near  as  bad,  compared  with 
that  of  the  railways  of  other  countries,  as  Mr.  Russell  sought 
to  show :  that  most  accidents  are  not  due  to  the  defective 
equipment  of  American  railways,  as  he  sought  to  show ;  and 
that,  contrary  to  his  assertion,  accidents  to  passengers  and  em- 
ployees are  not  increasing,  but  decreasing,  both  in  proportion  to 
the  number  employed  and  the  traffic  handled,  and  absolutely. 

THE    PHYSICAL    CONDITION    OF    AMQUCAN    RAILWAYS. 

No  railway  man  or  other  person  who  knows  the  facts  and 
wishes  the  public  to  know  them  would,  however,  deny  the  truth 
of  Mr.  Russell's  charge  that  American  railways  are  not  in  as 
good  physical  condition  as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  welfare  generally,  and  particularly  in  the  interest 
of  public  safely,  and  that  many  accidents  are  due  to  their  com- 
paratively defective  physical  condition.  It  is  true,  as  he  says, 
that  most  European  railways  have  double  track,  while  most  of 
the  railways  of  the  United  States  have  only  single  track,  and 
in  many  cases  are  handling  on  single  track  an  amount  of  trafiic 
which  makes  operation  unsafe.  His  statement  is  incorrect  that 
even  where  there  are  block  signals  they  are  mere  makeshifts. 
The  signal  systems  on  numerous  American  railways,  and  par- 
ticularly the  automatic  block  signals  in  use  on  a  mileage  of 
about  20,000  miles  of  line,  are  among  the  best  block  signals 
in  the  world.  It  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  only  71,000 
miles  out  of  a  total  of  about  240,000  miles  were  On  January  1, 
1910,  equipped  with  signal  systems  and  that  safety  requires  the 
installation  of  many  thousands  of  miles  more  signals  if,  indeed, 
it  does  not  demand  the  signaling  of  our  entire  mileage.  His 
assertion  that,  "We  have  dirt  ballasted  roadbeds  where  the 
ballast  should  be  of  stone;  we  have  wooden  bridges  instead  of 
steel;  we  have  temporary  culverts  instead  of  culverts  in  solid 
masonry;  we  have  cheap,  narrow  and  inadequate  cuttings, 
wooden  trestles,  dirt  fillings,  soft  ties,"  is,  in  the  sweeping  terms 
in  which  it  is  made,  wholly  misleading.  The  better  railways  of 
the  United  States  are  the  best  railways  in  the  world.  It  is 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  large— in  fact,  the  greater— part 
of  our  mileage  is  the  skeleton  of  what  it  should  be,  to  render 
as  economical,  efficient,  and  safe  service  as  the  public  welfare 
demands. 

In  comparing  the  construction  of  our  railways  with  that  of 
European  railways,  however,  Mr.  Russell  falls  into  some  ab- 
surd errors.  For  example,  his  statement  that  British  lines 
"use  light  rails  for  smooth  running,"  is  nonsense.  Any  engi- 
neer could  have  told  him  that,  other  things  equal,  trains  run 
less  smoothly  on  light  than  on  heavy  rails.  The  reason  the 
British  roads  have  light  rails  is  that  they  have  light  equip- 
ment, and  that  therefore  the  weight  on  each  car  and  locomotive 
axle  is  small.     The  use  of  the  light  British  rails  under  the  heavy 


American  equipment  would  cause  rail  breakages,  spreading  of 
tracks  and  consequent  wrecks. 

Before  the  managements  of  American  railways  are  con- 
demned for  not  having  constructed  and  equipped  their  lines 
to  the  highest  standards,  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
been  built  and  developed  should  be  considered.  The  railways  of 
Europe  were  from  the  first  constructed  in  countries  that  already 
were  densely  populated  and  in  a  high  state  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  advancement.  They  were  sure  of  a  large  traffic 
from  the  start  Most  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
were  built  through  territory  having  a  sparse  population  and 
little  agricultural  and  industrial  development  They  were  con- 
structed to  attract  population  and  build  up  industry  and  traffic, 
not  to  handle  a  large  traffic  already  available.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  build  them  cheaply  if  they  were  to  be  built  at  all — 
just  as  it  was  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  build  his  house  and 
barn  cheaply.  How  many  miles  would  there  have  been  built 
in  Kansas  in  the  days  of  sod  houses  if  railways  had  been  re- 
quired at  that  time  to  construct  with  double  track,  90-lb.  rail, 
stone  ballast,  automatic  signals  and  no  grade  crossings?  Even 
as  inexpensively  as  they  were  constructed,  the  traffic  for  them 
was  so  light  that  many  were  unable  to  earn  a  return  on  their 
comparatively  small  investment  and  became  bankrupt.  Even 
as  yet  their  earnings  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  rail- 
•ways  of  Europe.  The  gross  and  net  earnings  per  mile  of  the 
railways  of  certain  European  countries  in  1908,  and  of  the 
railways  of  the  United  States  in  1909,  were  as  follows :  United 
Kingdom,  gross,  $25,163,  net,  $9,127;  Germany,  gross,  $18,210. 
net,  $4,816;  France,  gross,  $13,033,  net,  $5,641;  Switzerland, 
gross,  $14,275,  net,  $4,672;  United  States,  gross,  $10,356,  net, 
$3,505.  Owing  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
built  and  developed,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  spend  as  much 
per  mile  on  our  railways  as  on  those  of  Europe.  The  capital- 
ization per  mile  of  the  railways  of  Switzerland,  according  to 
the  latest  available  statistics,  is  $110,740;  of  France,  $139^37; 
of  Germany.  $109,788;  of  the  United  Kingdom.  $275,040;  and 
of  the  United  States.  $59,259.  The  foregoing  figures  ought  to 
be  enough  to  explain  why  many  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  are  not  as  well  equipped  for  safety  as  arc  many  of  the 
railways  of  Europe.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  spend  enough 
money  on  thera  to  make  them  as  safe  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
it  has  not  been  possible  to  do  so  because  it  has  not  been  pos- 
sible to  earn  enough  to  make  the  needful  improvements  from 
earnings,  or  to  pay  a  return  on  it  even  if  it  could  have  been 
raised  by  the  sale  of  stock  and  bonds.  And  it  might  be  added, 
parenthetically,  that  the  prevalent  policy  of  regulation,  which 
aims  narrowly  to  restrict  the  earnings  of  railways,  is  admirably 
adapted  to  continuing  to  render  it  impossible  to  raise  the  funds 
requisite  to  make  them  safe.  When  the  people  of  the  United 
States  so  furnish  business  to  the  railways  and  so  regulate  them 
as  to  enable  them  to  increase  their  investment  and  earnings  un- 
til they  shall  equal  those  of  the  railways  of  Europe  there  will  be 
more  justice  in  criticising  them  for  not  being  as  perfectly  equipped 
as  is  desirable. 

Mr.  Russell  gives  a  very  diflerent  explanation  of  the  failure  to 
make  the  improvements  needful  for  safety.  He  asserts  that  in 
other  countries  the  railways  are  maintained  out  of  their  earn- 
ings, while  in  this  country  constantly  increasing  quantities  of  se- 
curities are  being  poured  forth,  ostensibly  to  make  improvements, 
but  really  to  serve  as  pawns  in  the  game  of  Wall  Street, 
"or  as  melons  for  the  plain  and  unadorned  purpose  of  mak- 
ing profits  for  the  gentlemen  on  the  inside."  He  says, 
"When,  by  the  increase  of  capitalization,  these  interest  and 
dividend  charges  threaten  to  become  more  than  the  earn- 
ing capacity  of  the  road  will  normally  provide  for.  there  must 
be  either  an  increase  in  the  earnings  through  increased  rates 
or  a  decrease  of  expenses.  .  .  .  Now,  this  is  exactly  what  is 
happening  all  over  the  United  States  to  an  extent  we  little 
dream  of;  to  an  extent  that  means  in  plain  terms  the  physical 
bankruptcy  of  the   American   i 
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This  certainly  is  as  complete  a  missUtement  of  facts  as  ever 
was  penned,  W.  M.  Acworth  is  the  greatest  authority  on  rail- 
way affairs  in  England,  and  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  world 
Regarding  the  source  from  which  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  he  said  in  an  article  in  the  North  American  Reviav  for 
March.  1910: 

"TA«  ttcotnizcd  Anitrican  friniiplc  has  brtn  so  (ar 

I  should  d^L'The°orV«pQnd'n'"Eng'ish'pHli7i'JI  asTeing 

tafilil  all  actual  addilioxi  lo  Iht  faterly.  rigardttii  of  thr  fact  alitllur 

This  is  exactly  the  opposite  to  the  assertion  which  was  made  by 
Mr.  Russell. 

ARE    THE    RAILWAYS    RECKLESSLY    FINANCED? 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States 
and  are,  excessively  capitalized;  but  owing  to  the 
:  policy  that  has  prevailed  on  most  roads  for  many 
years,  of  making  extensive  improvements  from  earnings,  and  to 
other  causes,  it  may  be  said  with  more  truth  that  the  railways 
of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  are  undercapitalized  than  that 
they  are  over-capitalized.  It  is  well  known  that  within  recent 
years  large  increases  have  taken  place  in  the  value  of  their  real 
estate.  It  is  also  well  known  that  raany  have  made  extensive 
reductions  of  grades  and  rectifications  of  curvature,  have  buiit 
expensive  stations  and  terminals,  ballasted  and  tie-plated  their 
tracks,  laid  heavier  rails  and  better  ties,  constructed  stronger 
and  more  durable  bridges,  installed  interlocking  and  signaling 
systems,  replaced  wooden  structures  by  structures  made  of 
cement,  masonry  and  steel,  etc.  Besides  all  this,  during  the 
ten  years  from  1899  to  1909  the  number  of  freight  cars  per 
1,000  miles  increased  27,5  per  cent.,  the  number  of  passenger 
cars  12  per  cent,,  and  the  number  of  locomotives  24  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  the  equipment  added,  and  that  with  which  old 
equipment  was  replaced,  was  of  much  greater  capacity  and  much 
more  expensive  than  that  superseded.  Meantime  the  mileage 
of  additional  main  tracks  and  sidings  per  100  miles  increased 
36  per  cent.  The  density  of  passenger  traffic  per  mile  increased 
64  per  cent.,  and  the  density  of  freight  traffic  increased  45  per 
cent.  The  assessors  evinced  their  belief  that  there  was  a 
large  increase  in  the  value  of  railway  property  by  advancing 
taxes  per  mile  from  $245  to  $401,  or  64  per  cent.  Yet  between 
1899  and  1909  the  railway  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  increased  only  from  $47,438  to  $59,259  per 
mile,  or  but  25  per  cent.  In  the  two  states  of  Minnesota  and 
Washington,  where  the  most  thorough  recent  valuations  of 
railways  have  been  made,  the  railway  commissions  found  that 
the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  roads 
would  exceed  the  part  of  their  capitalizations  assignable  to  the 
mileage  in  those  stales ;  and  Judge  Sanborn  held  in  his  decision 
in  the  famous  Minnesota  rate  case  that  the  valuation  made 
by  the  Minnesota  commission  was  too  low.  As  I  have  already 
shown,  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  our  railways  is  less  than 
■that  of  the  leading  countries  of  Europe;  and,  indeed,  it  is  less 
than  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  railways  of  any  first  rate 
country  on  earth.  There  was  a  time  when  the  railways  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  probably  were  over-capitalized ;  but 
any  person  who  takes  the  pains  to  examine  the  facts  will  be 
convinced  that  as  a  whole  Iheir  financing  for  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  has  been  conservative,  the  actual  cash  invest- 
ment in  the  properties  having  largely  exceeded  the  increase  in 
the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding. 

A    PROBLEM    FOB    MANAGEMENTS,    EMPLOYEES    AND    PUBLIC. 

It  has  not  been  meant  to  try  by  the  foregoing  to  give  the 
impression  that  the  managements  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  are  not  at  all  at  fault,  or  are  even  only  slightly  at  fault, 
for  railway  accidents.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  incorttroverlible 
that  many  managements  have  not  done  all  that  the  public  ciuld 
reasonably  demand  and  expect  of  them  to  promote  safety.  .^ 
good   deal   ni"   moni'y   has   been   spent   by   the   railways    in   other 


ways  which  would  better  have  been  spent  to  strengthen  track, 
buy  better  equipment  and  install  block  signals.  They  have  not 
been  entirely  consistent  in  adopting  rules  for  the  promotion 
of  safety,  and  they  have  often  been  wanting  in  courage  and 
perseverance  in  enforcing  good  rules  which  have  been  adopted. 
While  it  is  not  true,  as  asserted  by  Mr.  Russell,  that  the  rail- 
ways as  a  whole  are  overcapi tallied,  that  they  take  earnings 
which  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the  properties 
and  use  them  to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stock,  and  that  the 
resulting  bad  physical  condition  of  the  properties  is  the  cause 
of  accidents,  it  is  true  that  some  railways  have  been  over- 
capitalized, that  they  have  taken  earnings  which  ought  to  have 
been  used  to  maintain  the  properties  and  paid  them  out  as 
dividends  on  watered  securities,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
resulting  physical  defects  of  their  properties  they  do  have  ac- 
cidents. But  the  facts  show  that  most  railways  apparently  have 
done  as  well  as  or  better  than  other  concerns  in  this  country 
in  the  management  of  their  affairs ;  that  many  have  done  about 
as  well  as  they  could,  considering  the  conditions,  to  keep  down 
and  reduce  accidents;  and  that,  even  if  they  have  not,  such  a 
great  majority  of  accidents  is  due  to  causes  not  connected  with 
the  physical  condition  of  railway  plants  at  all,  that  the  problem 
of  reducing  accidents  is  one  the  solution  of  which  requires  the 
earnest  co-operation  of  railway  managements,  of  railway  em- 
ployees, and  of  the  people  individually  and  through  the  state 
and  national  governments. 

To  say  anything  else  is  to  misrepresent  the  facts  regarding 
American  railways,  and  those  who  misrepresent  the  facts  re- 
garding American  railways  prompt  and  stimulate  unjust  attacks 
on  them  by  the  public  through  railway  commissions  and  legis- 
latures— attacks  which,  in  their  immediate  effects  are  harm- 
ful to  the  railways,  but  which,  in  the  long  run,  are  even  more 
harmful  to  the  public  itself.  The  railway  managers  have  been 
at  fault  in  not  promptly  refuting  the  many  misrepresentations 
regarding  railway  accidents  and  other  matters  that  have  been 
so  generally  made  and  widely  disseminated.  But  certainly  the 
blame  that  should  be  visited  on  their  failure  fully  to  present 
the  truth  regarding  the  railways  to  the  public  is  less  censurable 
than  the  malicious  and  mercenary  activity  that  has  been  dis- 
played by  many  persons  and  publications  in  getting  before  the 
public  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  The  certain  effect  of  mis- 
representing the  facts  is  to  help  postpone  the  solution  of  the 
various  problems  connected  with  railway  operation  and  regu- 
lation   in   this   country;    and   the   man   who   helps   do   that   is   a 


The  Revue  Cittirale  des  Chemins  de  Fer,  in  an  article  on 
The  Railways  of  Brazil,  tells  how  the  railways  have 
emerged  from  the  era  of  only  building  lines  to  connect  two 
or  more  thickly  populated  localities.  The  new  lines  precede 
civilization  and  penetrate  sparsely  inhabited  districts.  The  gov- 
ernment requires  colonization  clauses  with  the  purpose  of  making 
the  country  more  productive  and  of  hastening  its  development. 
Land  is  bought  along  the  right  of  way,  by  the  railway  compa- 
nies, which  are  required  to  start  the  cultivation.  They  must 
also  supply  the  colonists  with  implements,  give  them  work  on 
the  railways,  where  practicable,  and  sell  them  homes  under  cer- 
tain specified  conditions.  One  railway  receives  government  sub- 
sidies as  follows;  For  every  inhabited  house,  $200;  for  every 
family  which  has  been  in  residence  for  six  months,  $100;  for 
every  family  which  has  been  in  residence  for  one  year,  $200; 
for  every  group  of  50  lots  which  have  been  inhabited  for  two 
years  and  of  which  the  inhabitants  have  obtained  full  ownership, 
$5,000.  There  must  be  160  lots  for  every  100  miles  of  line,  and 
at  least  one  demonstration  depot  for  every  180  miles.  The  Sao 
Paulo  &  Rio  Grande  has  a  colony  at  Campo,  where  it  sells  lots 
to  colonists  at  the  rate  of  $60  an  acre,  builds  houses,  furnishes 
live  stock,  seed  and  farming  machines;  all  payable 
annual  instalments.  ( 
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LARQE  CAPACITY  TANK  CAR. 

A  new  tank  car  9  ft.  in  diameier  and  33  ft,  long,  having  a 
capacity  of  14,650  gal,  was  recently  exhibited  at  the  Twelfth 
Street  station,  Chicago,  of  the  Ilhnois  Central,  by  (he  Chicago 
Steel  Car  Company,  Chicago,  It  will  be  placed  in  service  on  all 
(he  lines  of  the  Harriman  system  for  test,  inspection  and 
criticism.  The  capacity  for  113,550  lbs.  of  oil  is  72  per  cent,  of 
the  total  weight  (159,100  lbs.)  of  the  car  loaded  to  its  full 
capacity.  The  largest  car  of  this  type  built  heretofore  bad  a 
tank  8  ft.  in  diameter  and  33  ft.  long,  with  a  capacity  of  12,00) 


which  it  is  secured  -wilh  three  rows  of  rivets.  A  H  in-  eonicil 
gusset  sheet  is  connected  to  the  9  ft.  cylinder  back  of  the  bolster 
and  extends  forward  to  the  end  of  ihe  tank,  which  is  8  ft  io 
diameter.  The  top  line  of  the  tank  is  horizontal.  The  gussn 
sheet  forms  a  portion  of  the  oil  tank  proper,  but  the  cocneclion 
of  the  H  in.  bottom  sheet  to  the  steel  bolster  is  open  and  any 
working  of  the  rivets  at  this  point  will  not  cause   leakage. 

The  tank  has  a  bursting  pressure  of  240  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 
and  was  tested  to  60  lbs.  per  sq,  in.  Four  splash  plates,  10  ia 
X  5/16  in.,  are  placed  on  the  longitudinal  center  line  of  the  car 
These  also  act  as  lateral  braces  in  holding  the    large  tank  li 


frv/  he>r.    ( ffrar} 


Gucset  Connection  for  Tank  C^r. 


gal,  while  the  ordinary  standard  tank  car  is  7  ft.  in  diameter 
with  a  capacity  of  10,000  gal.  Tank  cars  of  this  new  design 
have  reached  the  same  limit  as  coal  or  ore  cars,  and  the  same 
advantages  of  the  concentration  of  large  volume  in  one  unit 
may  be  expected  from  them. 

The  center  of  gravity  of  the-car  is  7  ft.  from  the  top  of  the 
rail,  which  is  lower  than  that  of  many  of  the  old  8,000  gaL  tank 
ears.  This  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  bottom  of  the  9-ft. 
tank  only  2  ft.  1^  in.  from  the  top  of  the  rail,  with  an  offset 
in  the  bottom  sheet  at  each  end  to  allow  the  bolster  draft  sills 
and  coupler  to  occupy  the  normal  standard  height.  The  bottom 
sheet  is  Ji  in.  thick,  and  is  carried  forward  as  a  portion  of  the 
cylinder  to  its  connection  with  the  cast  steel  body  bolster,  to 


shape.  The  area  of  the  botl.un  ^i(  in.  plate  in  resisting  buffing  :; 
62Vi  sq,  in.  The  draft  sills  aie  12  in,  steel  channels  heavil; 
riveted  to  the  body  bolster ;  Ihcy  are  connected  to  the  tank  a 
the  front  by  two  large  plate  iirackets.  The  friction  draft  geii 
is  the  Cardwell  heavy  type.  The  trucks  were  supplied  by  tin 
American  Steel  Foundries  Company,  and  have  M.  C.  B.  50-tor 
axles  and  Grifhn  wheels  weighing  825  lbs.  each.  The  side  sills 
are  heavy  angles,  6  in.  x  ZYi  in.  x  Yi  in.,  and  the  end  sill  is  braced 
by  diagonal  angles  4  in.  x  3  in.  x  }i  in.  extending  to  the  ends 
of  the  body  bolster.  A  cast  steel  push  packet  is  riveted  to  tbc 
side  sill  at  the  body  bolster  and  a  jacking  bracket  is  secured  to 
the  same  sill  at  the  rear  of  the  truck.  These  two  features  an 
new  in  design  and  location. 
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The  arrangement  o£  the  running  boards  and  ladders  is  shown 
clearly  in  the  illustration.    The  running  board  is  a  2  in.  x  12  in. 
plank,  and  is  supported  at  the  corners  of  the  car  by  the  angle 
ladders.    The  side  boards  are  supported  by  bar  iron  brack- 
riveted  to  the  tank.    Tlie  hand-rail  is  also  supported  by  steet 


angles,  and  the  whole  structure  provides  for  safe  passage  o 
the  car  and  is  unusually  convenietit  and  substantial.  The  car 
was  designed  by  H.  C.  Priebe,  and  built  by  the  Chicago  Steel 
Car  Company  at   Harvey,  111. 

A  report  of  the  inspector  general  of  the  state  railways  of 
Chile  shows  that  during  the  first  quarter  of  1911  there  were 
1,487  miles  of  railways  in  course  of  construction  undM-ithe  di- 
rection of  the  department  of  public 7wclifc«.V_TOOQ  I C 
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THE  BURLINGTON'S  NEW  GENERAL  OFFICE  BUILDING.  This  is  the  first  time  ventilation  of  this  kind  has  been  attempted 
— -• —  in  a  building  of  this  siie.  Eight  passenger  elevators  and  a  freight 
Work  is  now  well  under  way  on  the  construction  of  the  new  elevator  will  be  provided,  while  pneiimatic  tubes  will  connect  the 
general  office  building  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  at  various  floors.  The  accompanying  floor  plan  shows  the  general 
Jackson  boulevard  and  Clinton  street,  Chicago.  This  building  arrangement  of  the  floors,  additions  being  made  to  suit  the  local 
will  have  a  frontage  of  ISO  ft.  on  Jackson  boulevard  and  175  ft.  requirements.  The  ticket  offices  and  display  of  the  industrial  depart- 
on  Qinton  street  It  will  be  15  stories  in  height,  with  provision  ment  will  be  located  on  the  6rst  floor,  together  with  the  offices 
for  additional  stories  to  be  added  later  as  required,  and  will  of  the  real  estate  and  industrial  agent,  tax  agent  and  telegraph 
probably  be  the  largest  building  devoted  exclusively  to  railway  department.  The  ofRces  ot  the  treasurer,  cashier,  paymaster, 
offices  in  the  country.  It  will  be  of  the  latest  type  of  construe-  secretary,  special  agent  and  relief  department  will  be  located  on 
tion  and  thoroughly  modern  in  every  respect.  It  will  be  entirely  the  second  floor;  the  offices  of  the  auditor  of  ticket  accounts 
fireproof  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  subject  of  will  be  on  the  third  floor,  while  the  fourth  floor  is  allotted  for 
floor  protection.    Wooden  floors  will  be  omitted  and  cement  and  use  of  the  car  accountant.    The  auditor  of  expenditures  will  oc- 


Typlcal  Floor  Plan;   Burlington  Office  Building. 

tile  substituted,  with  a  covering  of  linoleum  where  the  use  re-  cupy  the  fifth  floor  and  part  of  the  sixth  floor,  while  the  rest  of 

quires  a  resilient  wearing  surface.  the  sixth  floor,  together  with  the  seventh  and  eighth  floors,  will 

The  building  is  Gothic  in  design  and  is  executed  in  glazed  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  auditor  of  freight  accounts  and 

enameled  terra  cotta.    It  will  be  lighted  on  four  sides  and  will  claims.    The  general  auditor  and  the  general  passenger  depart- 

vary  from  the  current  practice  in  that  all  four  sides  will  show  ment  will  be  located  on  the  ninth  floor,  while  the  tenth  floor  will 

a  finished  exterior,  be  given  up  to  the  use  of  the  law  department.    The  vice-president 

All  the  office  space  throughout  the  15  floors  and  basement  will  in  charge  of  traffic  and  the  general  freight  department  will  be 

be  equipped  with  forced  ventilation.    Fresh  air  washed  and  heated  located  on  the  eleventh  floor,  while  the  offices  of  the  chairman 

will  be  introduced  through   hollow   floor  systems  and  vertical  of  the  board  and  president  and  a  general  meeting  room  will 

ducts,  while  the  hollow  floor  system  will  also  carry  the  foul  air  be  located  on  the  twelfth  floor.    The  vice-president  in  charge  of 

from  these  floors  throu^  fans,  discharging  the  air  to  the  roo*  operatioti,   together  with  the  general  manager  and   the   super- 
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ident  of  transportation,  will  have  offices  on  the  thirteenth      TESTS  OP  SUPERHEATER  FREIGHT  ENGINES  ON  THE 
.    The  purchasing  agent,  general  storekeeper  and  chief  engi-  CHICAGO  A  NORTH  WESTERN. 

will  have  offices  on  the  fourteenth  floor,  while  the  telephone  .,  

;  will  also  be  on  the  same  floor.     The  superintendent  of         The   use  of  the   Schmidt  superheater   on   Chicago  &   North 
ve  power  will  have  offices  on  the  fifteenth  floor,  while  the      Western  passenger  engines  has  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  has 

__^_____^____^  ____      b**"  applied  to  freight  engines  and  they  are  now  being  equipped 

at  the  rate  of  about  40  per  month.  Last  March  tests  were  made 
on  consolidation  locomotives  with  and  without  this  type  of  super- 
heater. They  were  made  on  the  Iowa  division  between  Belle 
Flaine,  la.,  and  Boone,  a  distance  of  about  S5  miles.  Four 
engines  were  tested  on  extra  trains  running  at  a  speed  of  about 
16  to  18  miles  per  hour.  Three  tests  were  made  with  each 
engine  in  each  direction  and  the  averages  of  these  tests  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  together  with  the  general 
averages  for  the  two  superheater  and  the  two  non- superheater 
engines.  Both  engines  were  of  exactly  the  same  class,  being 
rated  as  class  Z  in  the  company's  classification,  the  only  differ- 
ences being  in  ihe  superheater.  The  general  dimensions  and 
chief  differences  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Non-aupertautcr  Superbcalcr 

Total  wdgfal  of  engine 235.000  Iba.  23S,W>0  Ibi. 

Weight  on  driven 207,000  Ibi.  209,500  lb*. 

Trtdiive  effort    «,S00  Ita.  47.500  lbs. 

Boiler  presiuie  170  Ibi.  170  Ibi. 

Cylinderi    25  in.  x  J2  in.  35  in.  i  32  in. 

Diametef  of  driver  61  in.  61  in. 

Grite  area  5}  aq.  fl.  S3  «q.  f(. 

Tub«,  number  ind  diameter 436 — 2  in.  ]    3^ 5M  in 

Tabti,   length   IS  It.  2  in.  IS  ft.  2  in.  ' 

Heating  iurface.  lube* 3,443  iq.  ft.  2,825  aq.  ft. 

Besting  inrfice,  arch  tube 28  iq.  ft.  2S  aq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  finboz IS6  aq.  ft.  1B6  aq.  ft. 

Hcitlna  tarface,  total 3,GS7  aq.  ft.  3.019  aq.  ft. 

Heating  gur^ee,  •uperheatini 610  aq.  fl. 

Heating  ntrfaee,  total  cqidTalent* 3,954  iq.  ft. 

'Total  equivalent  heating  surface  equila  total  heating  surface   plus   IK 
the  superheating  surface. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  heating  surface  of  the  superheater  is 
somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  non-superheater  engine  when 
considering  its  total  equivalent  value,  thus  practically  increasing 
the  boiler  capacity  of  the  superheater  engine.  The  profile  of  the 
division  has  a  gradual  rise  from  Belle  Plaine  to  Boone  for  more 
than  one-half  of  the  distance  and  there  are  a  few  short  grades 
of  not  more  than  .7  per  cent.  A  dynamometer  car  was  used  in 
the  tests  and  the  coal  and  water  were  measured  as  carefully  as 
possible.  The  dynamometer  records  were  used  in  figuring  the 
horse  power.  Thus  only  the  measure  of  the  useful  work  in 
New  Burlington  Genaral  Offlc*  Building,  Chicago.      '         hauling  the  train  was  considered,  and  the  resisUnce  of  the  engine 

as  well  as  that  of  the  head  wind  wa«  neglected.  The  coal  and 
nee  of  this  floor  will  be  divided  between  the  o^neering  and  water,  on  the  other  hand,  include  both  the  engine  and  train  resist- 
ve  power  departments.  It  is  expected  that  this  building  will  ance;  therefore  the  results  given  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
ompleted  early  next  fall,  and  that  it  will  be  in  service  before     where  the  cylinder  power  is  considered. 

first  of  January,  1913.    It  was  deugned  and  is  being  erected         Although  the  saving  for  the  superheater  in  ton  miles  per  lb.  of 
!r  the  supervision  of  Marshall  &  Fox,  architects,  Chicago,      coal  is  shown  to  be  31.92  per  cent,  an  analysis  of  the  results 
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shows  this  to  be  too  high.    It  will  be  noticed  that  the  time      ] 
elapsed  in  making  the  runs  with  the  superheater  and  the  non-      1 
superheater  engines  from  Boone  to  Belle  Plaine  was  quite  differ'      I 
ent;  in  the  ease  of  engine  1727  the  time  stopped  was  over  one 
hour  longer  than  In  the  case  of  either  of  the  superheater  engnnes. 
This  delay  of  course  means  a  waste  of  coal.     Engines  1797  and 
1731  give  a   fairer  comparison  in  the  trip  from  Boone  to  Belle 
Plaine,  in  that  the  total  time  for  these  runs  is  very  nearly  the 
Game.    Using  these  ton-mile  figures  the  per  cent  saving  for  the 
superheater  is  shown  to  be  only  20.5  per  cent.     All  the  other 
data  shown  should  be  considered  or  analysized  in  the  same  way 
in  order  to  get  at  the  true  amount  of  the  saving.    It  will  also  be 
noticed  in  the  trips  from  Belle  Plaine  to  Boone  that  the  number 
of  cars  in  the  train  varied,  the  division  point  being  at  Tama. 

The  money  value  of  the  saving  due  to  the  superheater  has  been 
-calculated  according  to  the  figures  given  in  this  table  and  it  was 
shown  that  $6.17  in  water  and  coal  could  be  saved  on  eastbound 
trips,  which  would  equal  an  average  saving  of  $2,221  per  year. 
The  saving  westbound  was  shown  to  be  $4.98  for  the  coal  and 
water  per  trip,  or  $1,792  per  year.  The  sum  of  these  two  amounts 
when  compared  with  the  cost  of  applying  the  superheater  to  each 
locomotive  shows  that  the  superheater  would  be  paid  for  in  less 
than  six  months.  These  figures  are,  of  course,  somewhat  larger 
than  they  should  be,  as  noted  above. 


A  NEW   METHOD  OF  TESTING  RAILS. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Le  Gemi  Civil,  M.  C  Fremont  describes 
some  experiments  made  with  rails  from  which  he  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  mild  steel  of  a  good  quality  may  be  so  exposed  to 
detrimental  treatment  that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
might  successfully  pass  the  usual  tensile  tests  as  to  strength  and 
ductility,  it  may  be  so  brittle  or  fragile  that  it  will  break  under  the 
effect  of  a  single  blow. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  a  sample  of  mild  steel  has  this 
dangerous  characteristic,  the  well-known  one-blow  method  of 
testing  was  used  and  the  specimens  were  not  nicked.  The  speci- 
mens used  were  0.31  in.  deep,  0.39  in.  wide,  and  1.18  in.  long. 
They  were  placed  on  knife  edges  .82  in.  apart,  and  struck  one 
blow  by  a  weight  of  22  lbs.  falling  13  ft.  V/i  in.,  so  that  the 
striking  energy  was  about  290  foot  pounds.  Tough  steel,  under 
this  test,  merely  bends  and  shows  little  or  no  sign  of  a  crack; 
brittle  specimens  do  not  bend,  but  crack  all  of  the  way  across. 
A  test  piece  is  considered  to  be  dangerously  brittle  if  the  energy 
absorbed  in  breaking  it  is  less  than  145  foot  pounds. 

In  applying  this  method  of  research,  the  rail  sections  under 
investigation  were  cut  into  41  test  pieces,  as  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration. Broadly,  the  result  of  tests  with  a  large  number  of 
rails  of  all  descriptions  shows  that  in  brittle  rails  the  test  pieces 
in  the  interior  of  the  head  and  those  in  the  web— that  is,  speci- 
mens 6  to  18,  and  20  to  26  of  the  illustration— have  an  impact 
figure  less  than  145  foot  pounds,  and  the  remaining  test  pieces, 
except  in  very  inferior  rails,  give  a  good  impact  figure.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  cost  and  delay  of  cutting  up  a  rail  section  into 
so  many  small  test  pieces  would  be  impracticable.  Therefore 
Fremont  has  devised  a  simple  impact  test  based  on  these  results, 
and  which  can  be  carried  out  with  a  short  length  of  rail  of  the 
full  section  after  removing  at  the  center  of  the  length  the  top 
portion  of  the  head;  namely,  test  pieces  1  to  4.  He  uses  a 
special  apparatus  for  carrying  out  this  test. 

In  recent  years  rail  breakages  in  France  have  been  as  frequent 
as  1  in  2,000;  in  Germany  they  have  averaged  1  in  1,150.  Fremont 
says  that  in  France,  in  cases  of  derailment,  the  rails  have  been 
bent  and  twisted  out  of  shape  without  breaking,  and  yet  those 
rails  which  have  broken  in  service  never  show  any  deformation 
at  the  fracture. 

Fremont  discriminates  between  two  kinds  of  brittlcness.  In 
the  first  case  the  material  is  originally  tough  and  the  brittleness 
does  not  become  apparent  until  after  several  years  of  use,  due, 
it  would  appear,  to  the  hardening  effect  of  the  pressure  caused 
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The  car  record  office  of  the  Canadian  Paciiic,  at  Montreal, 
which  use3  the  Betls  system  of  reports  and  methods  of  work,  now 
makes  an  average  of  47,000  entries  a  day,  and  Mr.  Altimus,  the 
car  accountant,  says  that  as  compared  with  ordinary  methods 
the  work  of  recording  can  be  begun  much  earlier  after  the 
receipt  of  the  conductor's  reports;  that  the  clerks  make  more 
entries  a  day,  and  that  inquiries  of  all  kinds  can  be  more 
promptly  replied  to.  He  cites  other  important  advantages. 
We  give  herewith  a  facsimile,  reduced  one  half  in  height 
and  width,  of  the  heading  and  the  first  four  lines  of  the 
conductor's  train  report,  as  used  in  the  Betts  system.  This 
blank  at  once  strikes  the  observer  as  remarkable  by  reason 
of  its  size,  12  in.  wide  by  18  in.  in  height.  A  sheet  of  these 
dimensions  has  room  for  entries  of  38  cars,  besides  the  caboose. 
This  great  length  of  sheet  is  neccs.sary  to  carry  out  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  system,  which  is  to  provide  a  separate 
iheet  for  each  item,  so  that  the  original  writing  can  be  quickly 
carried  to  the  desk  where  the  item  is  to  be  recorded.  This  is 
accomplished  by  cutting  the  report  into  38  pans. 

The  "engine  record"  at  the  right  of  the  sheet  occupies  only  a 
small  space,  at  the  top,  the  space  below  this  being  used  for  a 
tonnage  record  and  for  other  statistical  data.  The  main  part  of 
the  report  is  that  included  in  columns  AA  to  AX  inclusive,  and 
the  part  which  goes  to  the  car  recorders  i;  only  that  containing 
columns  AA  to  AF  inclusive.  This  is  the  part  that  is  cut  up  for 
the  recorders.  This,  however,  does  not  mean  that  the  sheet  is 
cut  in  two  vertically  at  the  right  of  column  AF.  It  is  not  cut  at 
all ;  there  is  a  separate  sheet,  5  in.  wide,  containing  a  duplicate 
of  these  columns,  and  this,  by  the  use  of  carbon  paper,  is  filled 
out  by  the  conductor  by  the  same  writing  as  the  principal  report. 
Strips  of  this  S  in.  sheet  are  cut  apart  horizontally  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  recording  clerks.  Sample  strips  are  shown  in 
Fig.  2.  The  holes  punched  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  slips  are 
a  in.  in  diameter  and  are  to  enable  the  cutter  to  quickly  put  the 
slips  on  spindles  for  filing  by  the  sorting  clerks. 

A  similar  form  is  used  for  the  agents'  daily  interchange  re- 
ports. This  report  also  is  made  with  carbons,  white  copies  for 
the  general  office,  a  pink  copy  for  the  agent  of  the  delivering  road 
at  the  junction  and  a  yellow  copy  for  the  agent  of  the  receiving 

When  the  conductors'  and  agents'  leports  are  received  at  the 
recording  office  they  are  sorted  so  that  those  having  only  one 
item  may  be  placed  in  one  lot,  those  with  two  items  in  another 
and  so  on.  The  sheets  are  then  made  up  into  packages  contain- 
ing 200  to  300,  with  those  showing  the  smallest  number  of  cars 
on  top.     This  being  done,  the  cutter  is  able  to  throw  awav  the 


numbers  which  are  to  be  entered  in  l)is  book,  and  no  others. 
The  sorting  is  done  by  putting  the  slips,  one  by  one,  on  brass 
spindles,  4Ji  in.  high,  the  sorter's  desk  having  two  rows  of 
spindles  I  in.  apart,  the  second  row  being  7  in.  behind  the  first. 

At  regular  periods  during  the  day  a  sorting  clerk  carries  to 
each  recorder  the  slips  belonging  to  him.  When  this  system  was 
introduced  a  thousand  errors  a  day  were  made  by  the  sorting 
clerks,  but  by  education  this  has  been  reduced  to  150  a  day,  or 
one-third  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  slips  handled ;  and  these  errors 
are  mostly  due  to  illegible  writing  on  the  part  of  the  conductors. 
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The  average  recording  clerk  makes  four  to  five  entries  a  min- 
ute and  they  work  at  their  books  about  six  hours  a  day,  spend- 
ing the  balance  of  their  time  in  other  kinds  of  work.  At  the 
end  of  the  day  the  weighing  clerk  credits  each  clerk  with  the 
number  of  entries  which  he  has  made.  In  this  way  an  absolute 
check  can  readily  be  kept  on  the  work  of  all  the  clerks. 

The  interchange  record  slips  for  foreign  cars  can  be  sent  to 
the  owners  of  the  cars,  in  lieu  of  junction  cards;  and  this  is 
being  done  with  80  roads  already, 


One  of  the  new  sleeping  cars  sent  from  England  to  the  Malay 
States  has  now  been  placed  in  service  between  Singapore  and 
Kuala  Lumpur.  The  car  contains  eight  separate  sleeping  rooms 
on  either  side  of  a  central  passage.  The  rooms  are  shut  off  from 
the  passage  by  doors  and  are  comfortably  furnished.    Each  con- 
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blank  slips  as  they  come  from  the  cutting  machine  and  to  give 
to  the  clerks  only  those  sUps  which  are  to  be  recorded. 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  office  or  by  each  clerk  is  cal- 
culated by  counting  the  slips;  and  these  are  counted  by  weight, 
the  slips  being  weighed  before  being  handed  out  to  the  sorting 
clerks.  The  weighing  is  done  with  a  common  apothecary's  scale 
having  a  beam  graduated  to  sixteenths  of  an  ounce,  1-16  of  an 
ounce  being  the  weight  of  17  slips. 

Five  clerks  are  employed  to  sort  the  slips.  They  put  the  num- 
bers in  proper  numerical  order  to  give  each  recording  clerk  those 


tains  two  berths,  with  spring  mattresses,  one  above  the  other;  a 
large  half-length  looking-glass,  a  shut-up  washstand  which  can 
be  converted  into  a  writing  table,  and  step  ladder  for  the  upper 
berth.  The  rooms  are  lighted  by  three  small  electric  lamps  and 
one  large  one,  and  well  ventilated  by  two  windows  with  wire- 
gauie  screens  and  blinds,  as  well  as  by  a  ventilator  over  the 
large  electric  lamp  in  the  roof.  The  sides  of  the  rooms  and 
corridor  are  paneled  with  Enghsh  oak,  while  the  bed  rails  a 
polished  brass.  In  addition  to  the  bedrooms,  e 
lavatories  and  a  bathroom,  with  a  shower  bath. 
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BV  U   E.   lOBNSON. 
PTMidcut,  Norfolk  &  W«tern. 

The  great  mass  of  shippers  are  dealers  upon  a  moderate  scale 

ID  Che  products  of  a  single,  simple  department  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity and  cannot  be  expected  to  take  as  broad  a  view  of  the 
needs  and  conditions  growing  out  of  relations  to  all  forms  of 
productive  industry  as  the  railway  officer  whose  success  is  de- 
pendent upon  his  ability  to  adapt  his  coarse  so  as  efficiently  to 
serve  the  largest  possible  number  of  producers,  producing  points, 
and  forms  of  production.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that 
most  of  those  shippers  who  forward  their  traffic  in  large  volume 
maintain  a  consistently  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  railway 
industry  and  are  generous  and  considerate  in  their  dealings. 
Their  daily  and  intimate  contact  with  the  carriers,  bringing  with 
it  a  necessary  recognition  of  inter- dependence  and  of  reciprocal 
service,  has  supplied  that  understanding  from  which  nothing  less 
significant  could  have  sprung  than  full  acceptance  of  the  truism 
that  fair  and  even  generous  dealing  is  the  expression  of  the 
most   enlightened   self-interest. 

The  carriers  cannot  escape  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  failure  of  the  smaller  shipper  to  pay  due  regard  to  so  es- 
sential an  element  in  the  relations  between  them.  Engaged  in 
the  performance  of  a  service  of  quasi  public  character,  holding 
their  rights  to  administer  their  own  property,  as  they  do.  sub- 
ject to  the  public  right  of  supervision  and  subject  to  such  modifi- 
cations of  their  practices  or  methods  as  public  opinion  may  jus- 
tify, it  is  the  fault  of  the  carriers  themselves  if  they  have  failed 
to  induce  a  favorable  public  sentiment  through  the  legitimate 
instrumentality  of  the  fullest  and  most  friendly  understandings 
with  their  smaller  as  well  as  their  larger  patrons. 

Admitting,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  the  ut- 
most dereliction  in  this  respect  that  can  be  charged  against  them, 
the  railways,  having  resolved  no  more  to  sin  by  these  omissions. 
may  rightftilly  demand  the  support  and  assistance  of  the  larger 
shippers  in  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  understanding  with  all 
shippers.  Authority  for  this  position  lies  in  the  incontrovertible 
fact  that  the  aloofness  of  the  smaller  shippers  is  the  direct  re- 
sult of  their  fear  or  mistrust  of  their  larger  competitors.  This 
finds  frequent  and  emphatic  expression  in  the  repeated  aver- 
ments by  smaller  shippers  that  they  are  not  so  much  concerned 
as  to  the  actual  charges  upon  their  shipments  provided  they 
can  be  assured  that  no  one  else  is  permitted  lo  ship  at  lower 
rates  or  upon  more  favorable  terms.  The  abolition  of  rebates 
but  partly  solves  the  problem,  though  I  cannot  but  regard  that 
as  the  most  notable  accomphshment  in  traffic  allairs  during  the 
past  decade.  And,  in  passing,  let  me  say  just  here  that,  while 
not  failing  to  give  due  and  proper  credit  to  Congress,  the  com- 
mission, and  other  governmental  authorities  for  their  part  in 
bringing  about  this  needed  reform,  yet  we  should  not  fail  to 
remember  that  no  small  part  of  this  result  has  been  due  to  the 
initiative  and  co-operation  of  the  railway  managers  and  traffic 
officers  of  this  country  and  to  their  cardial  support  in  making 
the  laws  on  this  subject  thoroughly  effective. 

To  sell  transportation  in  wholesale  quantities  to  a  large  and 
regular  purchaser  has  not  lost  its  attractiveness,  nor  has  the  abil- 
ity to  offer  traffic  in  enormous  quantities  been  deprived  of  its 
persuasive  power.  Miracles  are  as  unlikely  to  result  from  regu- 
lative legislation  as  from  any  other  sort  of  human  effort.  The 
larger  shipper  still  possesses  the  advantages,  in  negotiations  con- 
cerning rates  or  facilities,  which  grow  out  of  the  revenue  pro- 
ducing value  of  his  traffic,  and  if  these  advantages  are  pressed 
there  are  lawful  possibilities,  the  realization  of  which  would  be 
resented  by  those  unable  to  profit  by  them.  Every  railway  traffic 
officer  and  every  industrial  traffic  manager  knows  the  truth  of 
this  assertion  and  both  recognize  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
admission   into  railway  practice  of  any  concessions  to  the  large 


shippers  which  would  warrant  resentment  from  any  quart 
railway*  were  not  prohibited^irom  entering,  among  then 
upon  those  arrangements  which  would  make  self-restra 
fective  and  secure  stable  rates  and  the  orderly  maintens 
reasonable  relations  with  all  shippers,  the  remedy  would 
their  own  hands  and  they  could  apply  it  with  wisdom  ani 
ity.  But  their  hands  are  tied  by  existing  laws,  and  even 
cently  adduced  "rule  of  reason"  apparently  does  not  rcliei 
from  the  burden  of  the  uneconomic  methods  which  tho! 
impose  upon  them.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  larger  shippers  and  lo  ask  of  thi 
that  they  shall  not,  in  the  furtherance  of  narrow  and  sel 
terest,  press  upon  even  the  weakest  carrier  demands  for 
concessions  which,  if  admitted,  would  become  the  sub 
complaint  and  bring  about  a  new  period  of  controversy  ; 
rest.  The  railways  are  fully  warranted  in  making  this  : 
for  they  can  rest  it  confidently  upon  the  truth  that  n 
advantage  in  rates  or  facilities  which  any  carrier  could  1 
grant  would,  in  the  end,  compensate  for  the  injuries 
would  come  to  all  through  a  renewal  of  the  cootrovcrsi 
have  characterized  the  decade  just  ended. 

Public  sympathy  is  always  with  the  poor  as  against  tl 
with  the  weak  as  against  the  strong,  with  the  small  as  aga 
great.  The  under-dog  may  have  his  jaws  firmly  grippe 
the  throat  of  his  rival,  but  while  the  noise  of  the  conte 
tinues  the  sympathy  of  the  crowd  is  his.  The  smaller 
may  have  immense  advantages  in  production  and  even 
common  market,  but  let  him  acquire  a  grievance  against 
way  over  alleged  favoritism  to  a  larger  competitor,  and 
only  to  air  it  in  public  to  convince  many  that  duty  requirt 
to  agitate  for  his  redress.  This  attitude  of  the  public  is 
unnatural  nor  to  be  condemned.  Doubtless  public  preju 
favor  of  the  small  shipper  will  yield  to  reason  if  it  : 
that  he  has  complained  without  justification,  but,  even 
explanation  be  practicable,  the  occasions  requiring  cxpl 
should  he  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  short,  if  mutual 
standing  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  railway  transpc 
is  essential  to  the  general  well-being — and  I  have  spoken 
if  I  have  not  established  that  truth— the  small  shippei 
not  be  disregarded.  He  too  must  be  satisfied,  for  his  pro 
and  his  contentment  are  the  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the 
shippers,  the  guarantors  of  the  prosperity  of  all. 
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FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  cash -on -delivery  system  in  respect  to  parcels  will  bi 
duced  by  the  railway  department  of  New  Zealand,  ma 
possible  for  tradesmen  to  consign  goods  to  clients,  the 
ment  collecting  the  charges  and  paying  the  amount  to  tl 
signors. 

A  practical  test  of  the  Renard  road  trains  will  be  made  i 
Zealand,  and,  if  successful,  similar  trains  will  be  put  in 
to  provide  a  means  of  transport  to  the  nearest  railway 
for  settlers  in  sparcely  populated  districts.  Increasing  U! 
be  made  of  motor  cars  to  connect  with  railways  in  towns 
having  railway  facilities. 

The  Northern  Central  Railway,  Spain,  has  received 
cession  for  an  extension  to  Logrono,  in  northern  Spain. 
also  seeking  to  obtain  concessions  for  a  branch  to  Este 
Pamplona.  These  extensions  would  penetrate  a  region 
agriculture  and  mining  products  and  would  furnish  the  mi 
with  a  considerable  increase  in  freight  tonnage. 

The  annual  statement  presented  to  the  New  Zealand 
ment  by  the  minister  of  railways  shows  a  net  profit  in  1 
$5,?95.564,  the  total  earnings  amounting  to  $17,004,437,  thi 
est  in  the  history  of  the  railway  department.  A  profit  ■ 
per  cent,  is  shown  on  the  invested  capital.  The  minister  ( 
ways  says  that  parliament  will  be  asked  lo  sanction  an  ei 
tore  of  $486,650  on  grade- reduction  work,,  one-fourth  of 
would  be  spent  each  ys^p  (Ep/VosVMW  IC 
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At  London,  Ky.,  nine  railway  contractors  have  been  indicted 
on  charges  of  peonage,  many  negroes  being  said  to  have  been 
held  in  involuntary  slavery. 

The  passenger  station  at  White  River  Junction,  Vt.,  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  November  28;  loss  $80,000.  The  building  was 
owned  jointly  by  the  Boston  &  Maine  and  the  Central  Vermont 

The  Erie  and  the  Cleveland,  Gncinnati,  Chicago  &  St  Louis 
are  arranging  to  use  the  single  track  line  of  the  Erie  and  the 
single  track  line  of  the  Big  Four  between  Dayton,  Ohio,  and 
Durbin  (near  Springfield)  jointly  as  a  double  track  railway.  It 
is  expected  that  this  arrangement  will  be  put  into  effect  about 
January  1. 

The  United  States  attorney  general  has  brought  suit  against 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  in  the  United  States 
district  court  at  Boston  to  recover  penalties  of  $500  each  for 
28  alleged  violations  of  the  hours-of-service  law.  It  is  claimed 
tliat  the  company  required  enginemen,  firemen,  conductors  and 
brakemen  on  certain  trains  between  Rensselaer,  N.  Y.,  and 
West  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  work  more  than  16  consecutive 
hours,  and  also  that  telegraph  operators  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
were  required  to  work  more  than  nine  consecutive  hours. 

The  State  Tax  Board  oC  Indiana,  having  taxed  refrigerator 
and  other  cars  which  pass  through  the  state,  but  which  are 
owned  by  shippers  in  other  states,  has  encountered  the  usual 
remonstrances  from  the  owners;  but  in  its  statement  sustaining 
its  position  it  has  produced  an  argument  which  is  somewhat 
novel.  Investigating  the  conditions  of  one  Illinois  concern,  the 
Board  finds  that  while  the  length  of  the  railways  owned  by  this 
car  owner  is  only  7^50  ft.,  the  cars  owned  by  it  aggregate  a 
length  of  15,750  ft.;  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  cars  are 
not  used  at  home ! 

The  Chicago  Anti-Smoke  League,  of  which  Mrs.  C.  H.  Sergei 
is  president,  has  addressed  a  petition  to  the  Chicago  City  Council 
demanding  that  the  application  of  the  Central  Terminal  Railway 
for  an  ordinance  giving  it  the  right  to  cross  streets  and  alleys 
for  its  new  freight  terminal  be  refused  unless  the  railway  agrees 
to  use  electric  traction.  The  Central  Terminal  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Minneapolis,  5L  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  which  proposes 
to  build  an  elevated  freight  terminal  costing  approximately 
$6,000,000,  in  the  heart  of  the  Ghetto  district.  (See  Railway  Age 
Gaaette,  December  1,  page  1140.) 

The  Veteran  Association  of  the  Nickel  Plate  Railroad  (New 
York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis)  has  issued  a  pamphlet  containing 
the  proceedings  of  its  fifth  annua!  convention,  which  was  held 
recently  at  Niagara  Falls,  Ont  This  association  now  has  over 
300  members.  The  pamphlet  contains  portraits  of  a  number  of 
the  veteran  officers  of  the  road.  The  president  of  the  associa- 
tion for  the  ensuing  year  is  F.  A.  Miller,  superintendent  of 
motive  power.  A  veteran  is  one  who  has  been  in  the  service  of 
the  road  25  years.  The  oldest  can  have  served  only  a  little  longer 
than  that,  as  the  road  has  been  in  operation  only  twenty-nine 
years. 

Smoke  Abatemvnt  and  Elactrlflcatlon  In  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  committee  of  investiga- 
tion on  smoke  abatement  and  electrification  of  railway  terminals 
has  prepared  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  its  investiga- 
tion to  the  present  time.  It  appears  that  considerable  study  has 
been  put  on  the  problem  and  that  a  very  satisfactory  start  has 
been  made  toward  the  collection  of  data  and  necessary  informa- 
tion. It  is  expected  by  the  committee  that  within  the  next  few 
months  tangible  results  will  be  shown. 

Smoke  abatement  in  Chicago  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
periods :  the  first  beginning  with  the  passing  of  the  ordinance  of 
1881,  when  smoke  abatement  was  made  a  branch  of  the  city 
health  department's  activities ;  the  second  beginning  with  the 
ordinances  of  1903  and  I90S,  when  smoke  abatement  was  in- 
cluded in  the  work  of  the  steam  boiler  inspection  department; 
and  the  third  beginning  with  the  ordinance  of  1907,  when  smoke 
abatement  was  made  an  independent  department.  The  first  steps 
toward  the  appointment  of  the  present  committee  were  taken  at 


a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  on  March  18, 
19II.  Four  members  of  the  committee  were  appointed  by  the 
mayor  and  fourteen  by  the  Association,  the  latter  including  a 
numbor  of  prominent  railway  officers  and  competent  engineers. 
The  expense  of  the  investigation  is  being  borne  by  the  railway 
companies  interested.  Horace  G.  Burt  was  chosen  chief  engineer 
and  has  selected  a  corps  of  assistants  who  are  specialists  in 
various  lines  of  engineering,  as  mentioned  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Railway  Age  Catelle.  The  scope  of  the  investigation  is, 
first,  a  determination  as  to  the  necessity  of  changing  the  motive 
power  of  steam  railways  to  electric  or  other  power;  second,  the 
mechanical  or  technical  feasibility  of  such  change;  and,  third, 
the  financial  practicability  of  the  change.  The  committee  has 
published  15  documents  which  include  various  statements  of  its 
proposed  lines  of  work,  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  move- 
ment for  smoke  abatement  in  Chicago,  a  memorandum  of  the 
maps  prepared  for  the  study  of  this  problem,  and  an  investiga- 
tion of  a  report  on  the  loss  and  damage  caused  by  smoke  in 
Cleveland.  This  report  was  found  to  be  based  on  methods  so 
speculative  that  the  conclusion  that  a  loss  of  five  or  six  million 
dollars  was  resulting  from  smoke  might  as  easily  have  been  made 
as  that  the  loss  was  one  or  two  million  dollars.  Studies  have  been 
made  on  smokeless  fuel  for  locomotives,  on  definitions  and  desig- 
nations of  smoke,  smoke  measurements  with  special  reference  to 
the  Ringelmann  chart  and  other  papers  on  smoke  measurement 
in  this  country  and  abroad. 

Denatured  Alcohol  In  Railway  Service. 

A  paper  on  this  subject,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
taken,  was  presented  before  the  November  meeting  of  the  West- 
ern Railway  Club  by  Michael  Schwarz.  For  years  the  question 
of  properly  lighting  railway  stations,  not  only  the  country  flag 
Station,  but  the  waiting  rooms  in  good  sized  towns  and  small 
cities,  has  been  a  serious  one.  Of  all  the  dark,  dreary,  shadowy, 
"spooky"  places  in  the  universe,  the  average  waiting  room  of  the 
country  station  at  night  stands  pre-eminent.  Electricity  and  gas 
are  out  of  the  question  in  the  country  districts  and  villages,  and 
even  in  the  towns  and  smaller  cities  the  railway  stations  are  fre- 
quently so  far  removed  from  the  other  sections  of  the  town,  that 
the  lines  do  not  reach  them.  So  the  only  recourse  was  the  kero- 
sene lamp.  Station  agents  do  not  take  kindly  to  cleaning  chim- 
neys and  trimming  wicks  and  filling  the  lamps  from  a  greasy  oil 
can,  and  so  they  neglect  the  lamp. 

A  number  of  years  ago  the  Germans  discovered  the  advantages 
of  denatured  alcohol  as  a  lighting  fuel.  A  burner  was  patented 
which  generates  gas  as  the  alcohol  is  fed  into  it  from  the  lamp 
fount.  The  ordinary  gas  flame  gives  a  light  equal  to  ten  candles, 
more  or  less.  By  using  a  mantle,  the  actual  light  is  increased 
4  or  5  times,  and  its  quality,  steadiness  and  color  are  greatly  im- 
proved. Thus  one  alcohol  lamp  produces  a  light  of  45,2  candle 
power,  the  equivalent  to  4  or  5  gas  jets,  or  3  ordinary  incandes- 
cent electric  lights. 

The  greatest  advantage  of  the  alcohol  lamp,  particularly  in  a 
railway  station,  is  that  it  takes  care  of  itself.  The  station  agent 
can  neglect  it,  but  it  will  keep  on  burning  just  as  brightly  as  ever. 
All  it  asks  is  that  the  fount  be  kept  filled,  an  operation  requiring 
about  a  minute's  work.  True,  the  lamp  has  a  wick,  which  feeds 
the  fuel  to  the  burner,  but  it  never  comes  in  contact  with  the 
flame,  and  therefore  requires  no  trimming.  Alcohol  is  absolutely 
smokeless  and  the  lamp  chimneys  will  continue  clean  week  after 
week.  Mantles  used  for  12  hours  every  night,  frequently  last  for 
6  months,  so  that  the  only  attention  the  lamp  requires  in  all  that 
time  is  the  refilling.  The  relative  economy  of  denatured  alcohol 
for  illuminating  purposes  is  clearly  established  by  the  official 
report  of  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories  of  New  York  City, 
For  lighting  purposes,  one  gallon  of  alcohol,  at  60  cents  a  gallon, 
is  as  cheap  as  kerosene  at  18  cents  a  gallon.  One  gallon  of  alco- 
hol at  55  cents  a  gallon,  is  as  cheap  as  kerosene  at  16  cents  a 
gallon.  One  gallon  of  alcohol  at  50  cents  a  gallon,  is  as  cheap  as 
kerosene  at  15  cents  a  gallon.  One  gallon  of  alcohol  at  45  cents 
a  gallon,  is  as  cheap  as  kerosene  at  13  cents  a  gallon. 

The  Pullman  Company  has  recently  adopted  denatured  alcohol 
stoves  in  its  broiler  and  buffet  cars,  and  is  making  quite  a 
success  of  them.    The  writer  has,  on  many  occasions,  investigated 
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the  efficiency  of  these  stoves  and  finds  i 

stove  is  considered  superior  to  the  'gas  stoves. 

Portable  healers  using  denatured  alcohol  are  now  on  the  mar- 
ket for  heating  refrigerator  cars.  They  have  been  in  tests  and 
actual  service,  for  more  than  a  year.  The  heater  is  used  as  a 
gravity  feed  burner.  Wicks  and  hand  manipulated  valves  are 
entirely  eliminated.  They  are  regulated  automatically,  and  will 
burn  for  a  period  of  10  days  without  attention.  The  burning  of 
denatured  alcohol  does  not  require  the  admission  of  any  free  air 
into  the  car  lo  support  combustion,  the  air  is  not  vitiated  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  and  the  products  of  combustion  are  used  as  a 
heating  agent.  It  does  produce  antiseptic  conditions.  There  is 
no  smoke  or  soot,  therefore  it  seems  to  be  the  ideal  fuel  to  use 
in  the  cars  for  the  protection  of  eatable  products.  The  heater  is 
made  in  two  sizes,  single  and  double  burners,  and  can  be  applied 
to  any  car  by  setting  it  on  the  floor  at  the  door,  or  by  placing  it 
in  the  ice  box  at  the  end  of  refrigerator  cars. 

Franklin  Institute. 

The  Franklin  Institute  .\lumni  Association,  organized  by 
graduates  of  the  school  of  mechanic  arts  of  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  the  addresses 
of  all  graduates  and  former  students  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere.  The  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting closer  relations  among  the  graduates,  and  by  co-operation 
to  further,  if  possible,  the  professional  interests  of  each  member. 
The  officers  are  anxious  to  get  into  communication  with  the 
graduates  with  a  view  to  presenting  lo  them  the  objects  of  the 
association  and  the  advantages  of  membership.  Former  grad- 
uates, or  those  who  may  have  any  information  relating  lo  them, 
are  requested  to  communicate  with  Charles  E.  Hubsch,  secretary 
of  the  association,  who  can  be  addressed  care  of  the  Franklin 
Institute. 

Indianapoll*  Transportation  Club. 

The  November  meeting  of  this  club  was  held  at  the  Board 
of  Trade  building,  November  28,  with  a  large  attendance.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  by  F.  J.  Woulfe,  general  freight  agent  of 
the  Lehigh  Valley;  and  E.  J.  Reynolds  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind,, 
formerly  president  of  the  National  Grain  Dealers'  Association. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineer*. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
■held  on  December  6,  a  paper  on  The  St.  Croix  River  Bridge, 
by  C.  A.  P.  Turner,  M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  was  presented  for  dis- 
cussion. This  paper  was  printed  in  the  Proceedings  for  Oc- 
tober, 19U. 

Cleveland  Engineering  Society. 
An  open  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Engineering  So- 
ciety will  be  held  on  December  12.  The  next  regular  meeting 
of  the  society  will  be  held  on  January  9,  when  a  paper  will  be 
presented  on  Railway  Signaling,  by  C.  E.  Denney,  signal  engi- 
neer, Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 
Dr.  Alex.  C.  Humphreys,  president  of  the  Stevens  Institute, 
has   been    elected   president  of   the   American    Society   of    Me- 
chanical Engineers.  , 
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Reports  of  the  Texas  Demurrage  &  Storage  Bureau  for  Oc- 
tober show  that  1,171  stations  reponed  132,710  cars,  of  which 
94.09  per  cent,  wefc  released  before  demurrage  accrued. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the  St.  Louis  Association  of 
General  Passenger  Agents,  Frank  B.  Gildersleeve,  assistant 
general  passenger  agent  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Southwestern, 
was  elected  president. 

The  Southern  Illinois  Millers'  Association  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  attacking  re  shipping 
rates  on  grain  products  between  St.  Louis  and  East  St.  Louis  and 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  alleging  discrimination  as  compared 
with  the  intermediate  rates. 

Incidental  to  the  unprecedented  movement  of  wheat  from 
Western  Canada  to  Eastern  markets,  the  L-anadian  Pacific  re- 
ports that  in  a  single  day  of  24  hours  the  number  of  cars  of 
freight  moved  eastward  from  Winnipeg  was  1,003.  Trains  of 
45  ears  each  were  sent  out  at  intervals  of  about  one  hour.  The 
total  number  of  cars  moved  to  and  from  Winnipeg  on  all  di- 
visions during  that  day  was  3,389. 

The  legislature  of  California,  which  at  its  last  session  made 
a  radical  revision  of  the  laws  of  the  state  regulating  railway 
operation,  has  now  before  it  a  bill  making  further  and  more  de- 
tailed changes  in  its  legislation.  The  bill  has  been  drawn  by 
Mr.  Eshleman,  the  president  of  the  State  Railway  Commission, 
in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  lawyers,  and  is  intended  ap- 
parently to  cure  defects  which  were  left  in  the  present  statutes 
because  of  lack   of  time  to  thoroughly  consider  all  questions. 

The  Railway  Ticket  Protective  Bureau  has  issued  a  circular 
letter  announcing  the  successful  prosecution  of  a  ticket  scalper 
in  California  for  using  the  United  States  mails  to  defraud.  On 
complaint  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  Judge  Wellborn 
on  November  8  sentenced  Charles  Jordan  of  Los  Angeles  to  30 
days  in  jail  for  writing  letters  offering  to  sell  n  on -transferable 
tickets  at  less  than  tariff  rates.  Jordan  had  been  carrying  on  his 
business  under  various  aliases.  Judge  Wellborn  said  he  made 
the  sentence  light  because  Jordan  had  already  been  in  jail  two 
months  awaiting  trial. 

The  federal  grand  jury  at  Chicago  is  said  to  be  conducting  an 
investigation  of  the  alleged  payment  by  Eastern  railways  of  ex- 
cessive advertising  rales  to  theatrical  publications  as  an  induce- 
ment to  influence  the  routing  of  passenger  traffic  controlled  by 
theatrical  agencies.  Several  passenger  officers  of  lines  between 
Chicago  ard  New  York  and  representatives  of  New  York  the- 
atrical agencies  have  testified  before  the  grand  jury.  It  is  under- 
stood that  certain  theatrical  agencies  in  New  York  have  made  a 
business  of  soliciting  advertising  from  the  railways  for  theatrical 
publications  of  a  limited  circulation  and  have  refused  to  pat- 
ronize  roads  that  do  not  pay  their  rates. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  annua!  report  just  issued, 
recount;  in  some  detail  what  the  officers  of  his  department  have 
done  during  the  past  year  toward  the  promotion  of  road  building. 
The  department  finds  that  there  are  in  this  country  2,210,857 
miles  of  wagon  ro.ids,  of  which  only  S'/i  per  cent,  are  improved; 
but  in  1904  only  7.13  per  cent,  were  improved,  the  increase  in  the 
five-year  period,  1904-1909.  being  34,379  miles.  The  Office  of 
Public  Roads,  a  bureau  of  the  department,  has  during  the  past 
year  built,  at  local  expense,  object-lesson  roads  in  S2  places,  for 
which  the  sum  of  $120,000  was  expended.  Expert  advice  on 
road-work  has  been  given  in  183  cases,  scattered  throughout 
thirty  states.  This  work  related  not  only  to  road  building  but  to 
the  economic  and  financial  questions  related  to  such  work.  The 
agents  of  the  department  who  have  traveled  over  the  country  to 
investigate  road  building  have  given  also  723  lectures  in  35  states. 
These  lectures  have  been  attended  by  200,000  persons,  mostly 
farmers.  The  department  employs  each  year  graduate  engineers 
who  are  instructed  during  a  period  of  one  year  and  who  thus 
gain  experience  which  fits  them  for  important  positions  all  over 
the  countrj-.  The  department  has  made  many  tests  of  road 
materials,  road  binders  and  dust  preventives;  and  finds  that  many 
worthless  road  preparaaons  are  being  offered  to  the  public  and 
in  many  cases  sold.  The  use  of  oil-mixed  cement 
roads  is  looked  upon  as  an  important  improvement. 


Eastern  Steamship  Corporation. 

This  is  the  name  of  a  corporation  which  has  been  organized 
at  Boston  to  take  over  the  vessels  and  the  business  of  nearly  all  of 
the  steamers  doing  business  between  Boston  and  ports  east  of 
there,  including  the  Maine  Steamship  Company,  which  operates 
between  New  York  and  Portland.  It  is  expected  also  to  take  in 
the  Metropolitan  Steamship  Company,  which  runs  freight  boats 
between  New  York  and  Boston.  The  two  last  named  companies 
have  been  controlled  by  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford Railroad,  and  with  the  present  transfer  that  road  dis- 
poses of  its  interest  in  all  maritime  traffic  east'  of  New  Bedford, 

IIMnol*  Central  Suburban  Fare*  In  Chlcaso. 

The  Illinois  Central  on  December  1  voluntarily  established  a 
new  tariff  of  reduced  commutation  fares  in  Chicago  applying 
between  downtown  stations  and  all  stations  as  far  up  as  Forty- 
seventh  street.  On  25-ridc  tickets  the  new  rates  give  a  five-cent 
fare  between  the  city  and  points  as  far  south  as  Forty-third 
street.  The  reductions  were  made  in  part  to  meet  the  increasing 
competition  of  the  South  Side  Elevated  and  surface  street  car 
lines  and  are  in  pursuance  of  a  policy  of  improving  the  suburban 
service  generally.  The  old  and  the  new  rates  for  twenty-five 
and  ten-ride  tickets  are  as  follows. 

25  Rides.  10  Rides. 


To   0 


Thin 


Fo.iy.s« 
Fiftieth 


Old. 


Nev 


.  $1.25         $1.25 


$0.60 


$0.50 


On  December  3  the  suburban  train  service  was  improved  by 
the  addition  of  sufficient  trains  to  give  a  four-minute  service,  in- 
stead of  a  five-minute  service,  during  the  rush  hours  on  week 
days,  and  on  Sundays  a  fifteen-minute  service  instead  of  thirty- 


Recommended  to  the  Southern  Qovernora  Who  Are  DlseuaainB 
the  Lew  Price  of  Cotton. 
President  Finley,  of  the  Southern  Railway,  in  an  address  at 
the  Black  Soil  Belt  fair  at  Demopolis,  Ala.,  said:  "It  is  par- 
ticularly desirable  that  the  cotton  farmer  should  have  a  steady 
source  of  income  throughout  the  year.  The  local  demand 
throughout  the  South  for  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs  is 
such  as  to  enable  the  farmer  who  produces  a  surplus  of  these 
commodities  to  have  a  weekly  income  throughout  the  year  suffi- 
cient to  meet  his  bills  with  tite  local  merchants,  and  a  regular 
income  such  as  this,  even  though  the  amount  received  per  week 
be  small,  will  go  far  in  assisting  him  to  market  his  cotton  when 
there  is  an  economic  demand  for  it." 

Railway  Aeaoelatlone  In  Chicago  to  be  In  One  Building. 

The  principal  railway  traffic  associations  having  headquarters 
in  Chicago,  now  located  in  various  office  buildings  scattered 
throughout  the  business  district  of  the  city,  have  decided  to 
move  early  in  the  coming  year  into  a  joint  headquarters  for  al! 
of  the  associations  in  the  new  Heisen  building,  Dearborn  and 
Harrison  streets.  This  step  has  been  decided  on  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  plan  by  a  joint  committee  representing  the 
associations;  and  a  five-year  lease  with  the  privilege  of  renewal 
for  another  five-year  period  has  been  taken  of  the  nineteenth, 
twentieth,  twenty-first  and  twenty-second  floors  of  the  Heiser 
building,  having  a  total  of  50,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  associations  which  now  have  separate  offices  and  meeting 
rooms  and  which  will  move  into  the  new  headquarters,  are  the 
Western  Passenger  Association,  the  Western  Trunk  Line  Com- 
mittee, the  Transcontinental  Freight  Bureau  and  the  Transcon- 
tinental Passenger  Association,  now  in  the  Railway  Exchange 
building;  the  Central  Freight  Association,  in  the  Rookery  build- 
ing: the  Central  Passenger  Association,  in  the  Tribune  build- 
ing; the  Western  Railway  Weighing  Association  and  the  West- 
ern Classification  Committee,  now  in  the  Great  Northern  build- 
ing, and  the  Uniform  Classification  Committee,  in  the  Merchants 
Loan  &  Trust  building.  The  General  Managers'  Association, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Western  Union  building,  is  considering 
joining  the  other  associations. 

About  9.000  square  feet  on  the  twenty-second  floor  will  be  de- 
voted to  meeting  rooms.  The  offices  of  the  Western  Trunk  Line 
Committee  will  also  be  on  this   floor.     The  distribution   of  the 
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offices  of  the  other  associations  on  the  nineteenth,  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  floors  has  not  yet  been  determined.  There  will  be 
one  central  telephone  exchange  and  one  mailing  room  for  all 
these  associations.  On  account  of  the  necessity  of  making  some 
changes  in  the  building,  it  is  expected  that  the  offices  will  not 
be  ready  for  occupancy  until  March  or  April. 

The  plan  is  believed  to  offer  many  important  advantages.  The 
total  amount  of  space  is  considerably  less  than  that  occupied  by 
the  separate  headquarters  and  is  secured  at  a  lower  rate  per 
square  foot  making  a  total  saving  of  between  $23,000  and 
$24,000  in  rentals  per  year.  The  added  convenience  of  a  central 
headquarters  is  also  an  important  consideration.  Many  railway 
officers  are  members  of  several  associations  that  may  be  holding 
meetings  simultaneously  and  it  will  be  a  great  convenience  to 
be  able  to  go  from  one  meeting  into  another,  if  necessary,  re- 
sulting in  a  valuable  saving  of  time. 

Car  Surpluna  and  Shortagaa. 

Arthur  HaJe,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 

railways    of    the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presenting 


vith  statistical  bulletin  No.  107-A,  giving  a  summary  of  c 


shortages  and  surpluses  by  groups  of  states,  from  July  20,  1910 
to  November  22,  1911,  says: 

"Contrary  to  the  corresponding  periods  in  the  preceding  yean 
the  surplus  figures  reported  for  the  period  ending  November  22 
1911.  show  a  decrease  of  2,231  cars,  bringing  the  total  surplm 
down  to  43,059  cars.  The  decrease  is  probably  due  to  the  stock- 
ing up  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  East  The  coal  car  surplus  h 
group  2  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  easten 
Pennsylvania)  shows  a  decrease  of  3,789  cars,  while  the  lotjl 
car  surplus  shows  a  decrease  of  4,052  cars.  Box,  fiat  and  mit- 
cellancous  cars  show  increases  of  1,024,  of  643  and  of  151  can 
respectively  and  partially  offset  the  decrease  in  coal  cars. 

•There  is  an  increase  of  1.173  cars  reported  in  the  total  ai 
shortage.  Coal  and  miscellaneous  cars  show  increased  shortage; 
of  1.094  and  938  cars,  respectively,  while  the  box  and  fiat  cai 
shortage  decreased  612  and  247  cars,  respectively." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  figure- 
by  groups  for  the  last  period  covered  in  the  report,  and  the  dia 
grams  show  total  bi-weekly  surpluses  and  shortages  in  1907  am 
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The  commission  has  suspended  until  April  11,  tariffs  filed  by 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  and  other  lines  west  of  Chicago, 
showing  increases  in  rates  for  the  transportation  of  cattle 
from  the  west  to  Chicago. 

The  commission  has  extended  until  February  1,  the  time  with- 
in which  Che  trunk  lines  must  file  joint  passenger  tariffs,  revised 
according  to  the  orders  of  the  commission  in  connection  with  its 
rulings  on  the  applicability  of  the  amended  long  and  short  haul 
section. 

Special  Examiner  Gerry  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion on  December  1,  at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  began  a  rehearing  of 
the  rate  case  originated  by  the  complaint  of  the  Indianapolis 
Freight  Bureau  against  the  railways  serving  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, involving  charges  of  discrimination  in  the  rates  from 
Indianapolis  to  the  Missouri  river,  as  compared  with  those  from 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin  points. 

R«par«tlon  Awarded. 

Gibson  Fruit  Co.  v.  Chicago  &■  North  Western  et  al.  Opinion 
by  the  commission: 

The  case  shows  that  the  carload  of  apples  in  £[uestion,  was 
shipped  from  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  under  a 
misrouting  by  the  defendant.     (21  I.  C.  C,  644.) 

Rattt*  on  Pineapples  and  Cltrua  Fruit*  Prescribed. 

Florida  Fruit  &■  Vegeiable  Shippers'  Association  v.  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  el  al.    Opinion  by  Commissioner  Prouty: 

Carriers  will  be  directed  to  establish  new  basing  points,  and 
they  are  ordered  to  make  iheir  rates  on  a  distance  tariff.  (22 
I.  C.  C,  11.) 


I  TIm  and  Lumber. 


Minimum  WelghU 

G.  S.  Baxter  &  Co.  v.  Georgia,  Florida  &  Southern.  Opinion 
by  the  commisison: 

The  defendants  maintain  a  minimum  carload  weight  on  lum- 
ber of  24,000  lbs.,  but  on  ties  of  32,000  lbs.  This  the  commis- 
sion finds  to  be  unreasonable.  However,  the  rates  on  ties  from 
southeastern  Georgia  to  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  are  not  found  to  be 
unreasonable.      (21   I.  C.  C,  647.) 

Equipment  Mu*t  Be  PurnUhed  by  Carrier. 

Brook-Rauch  Mill  &  Elevator  Co.  v.  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain 
6-  Southern  et  al.    Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complaint  is  in  regard  to  a  carload  of  corn  shipped  from 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  a  through  tariff  to  Fordyce,  Ark.,  which  was 
stopped  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  milling-in-transit  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  is  on  the  lines  of  the  inbound  carrier— the  St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  &  Southern — but  is  not  reached  by  the  delivering  car- 
rier. The  inbound  carrier  refused  to  furnish  equipment  for  the 
shipment  after  it  had  been  stopped  for  milling-in-transit,  because 
the  shipment  was  so  soon  to  go  from  its  own  lines,  and  the 
outbound  carrier  refused  to  furnish  equipment,  because  Little 
Rock  was  not  on  its  lines.  The  commission  holds  that  since  a 
carrier  cannot  be  compelled  to  furnish  equipment  until  a  ship- 
ment reaches  its  own  lines,  the  duty  rests  on  the  inbound  car- 
rier.    (21  L  C.  C,  6S1.) 

Ratat  on  Live  Stock  to  Tacoma  Upheld. 

Carslens  Packing  Co.  v.  Union  Pacific  et  al.  Opinion  by  Com- 
missioner Lane: 

The  complainant,  while  not  attacking  the  rates  in  themselves 
on  live  stock  from  easlern  Oregon  points  to  Tacoma,  Wash., 
via  the  Northern  Pacific  through  Wallula,  Wash.,  claims  that 
these  rates  are  discriminatory  because  of  a  lower  rate  by  way 
of  Portland,  Ore.  The  two  routes  by  which  slock  may  be 
shipped  from  eastern  Oregon  and  Idaho  points  to  Tacoma  are 
over  the  Northern  Pacific  via  Wallula,  or  over  the  Oregon- 
Washington  R.  &  N.  via  Portland.  This  latter  route  is  43 
miles  longer,  but  the  Wallula  route  involves  crossing  the  Cas- 
cade mountains,  and  there  is  a  difference  in  rates  ranging  from 
nothing  to  $15  per  car,  the  longer  route  having  the  cheaper  rates. 


The  commission  finds  that  the  fact  is  that  the  complainant, 
through  its  negotiations  with  the  Oregon- Washington  line, 
brought  about  the  discrepancy  which  now  exists  in  the  rates  by 
way  of  these  two  routes.  Higher  rates  were  previously  in  force 
by  the  longer  Portland  route  than  by  way  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific. The  complainant,  after  having  obtained  tower  rates  on 
the  longer  route,  now  attempts  to  get  the  commission  to  make 
the  Northern  Pacific  reduce  its  rates  to  a  corresponding  degree. 
(22  I,  C.  C,  8.) 

Retroactive  Application  of  Mllllng-in-Tranalt. 
Young  &  Culsinger  v.  Louisville  &  Nashville.    Opinion  by 
the   commission: 

Complainants  ask  that  the  present  mil  ting- in-transit  privilege 
be  made  retroactive  on  shipments  of  lumber  sent  out  18  months 
after  inbound  shipments  of  the.  material.  The  present  milling- 
in-transit  privilege  went  into  effect  nine  months  after  the  in- 
bound shipments  had  been  made.  The  commission  says  that 
milling- in -transit  is  a  privilege  which  may  be  granted  or  with- 
held by  the  carrier  at  its  discretion,  as  long  as  there  is  no  dis- 
crimination, and  the  extension  of  this  privilege  carries  with  it  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  to  make  the  privilege 
retroactive.  Even  if  the  time  between  the  inbound  and  out-> 
bound  shipments  were  not  unreasonably  long  the  complaint  would 
be  dismissed,     (22  L  C.  C,  1.) 

Specific  Tariff  Canoeliatlon  Required. 
Carlos   Veilch  v.  Seaboard  Air  Line.    Opinion  by  the  com^ 

mission: 

A  tariff  supplement  was  filed  by  the  defendant  showing  a  rate 
of  $3.40  per  ton  on  cottonseed  hulls  C.  L.  from  Lorinhurg,  N,  C, 
to  Birmingham,  Ala.  This  supplement,  however,  did  not  specif- 
ically refer  to  that  portion  of  the  previous  supplement  which 
named  a  rate  of  $2.50  per  ton  for  the  same  service.  The  prer 
vious  supplement  had  not  been  cancelled  in  full.  The  complain- 
ants ask  reparation  for  the  difference  between  the  $3.40  rate 
which  was  charged  and  the  $2.50  rate,  which  they  claim  was  still 
in  effect.  The  rule  of  the  commission  has  been  that  reissues  or 
supplements  must  state  where  rates  will  hereafter  be  found, 
and  must  be  filed  at  the  same  time  and  in  connection  with  the 
tariffs  which  contain  the  new  rates,  and  must  specifically  state 
the  portion  of  such  tariff  which  is  thereby  cancelled.  The  rail- 
way company  claims  that  when  a  supplement  conflicts  with  a 
part  of  its  original  tariff,  that  is,  the  tariff  which  it  amends  or 
supplements,  or  conflicts  with  a  part  of  a  previous  supplement 
to  such  original  tariff,  as  is  the  case  here,  the  rule  has  no  appli- 
cation. This  is  not  in  accord  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the 
rule.  The  commission  finds  that  the  rule  does  apply  to  the 
situation  presented  in  this  case.  In  view,  however,  of  the  fact 
that  the  original  tariff  was  published  prior  to  the  promulgation 
of  the  rules  invoked  by  the  complainant,  and  that  it  was  later 
reissued  in  conformity  with  the  rules,  the  commission  does  not 
find  that  the  case  presents  a  proper  basis  for  an  award  of  repara- 
tion,    (22  I,  C,  C,  4.) 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


The  California  State  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  a  re- 
duction of  50  per  cent,  in  the  freight  rates  on  nut  shells  and 
similar  products,  between  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  The 
present  rate  of  $1.20  per  100  lbs,  is  reduced  to  60  cents. 

The  California  State  Railroad  Commission  has  affirmed  its 
recent  decision  ordering  the  Southern  Pacific  to  reduce  its  Los 
Angeles-San  Pedro  freight  rates ;  and  announces  that  such  reduc- 
tion becomes  effective  not  later  than  December  7,  The  reductions 
vary  from  10  to  SO  per  cent,  on  different  commodities;  the  prin- 
cipal product,  lumber,  is  lowered  from  $1.20  to  80  cents  a  ton. 

The  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  the  steam  roads 
to  haul  and  deliver  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  Kokomo,  Marion 
&  Western  Traction  Company  for  65  cents  a  ton — the  rate 
charged  manufacturers.  It  was  shown  that  the  traction  company 
produced  and  sold  electric  current  to  the  other  manufacturing 
plants  which  made  it  a  manufacturer  and  entitled  to  manu- 
facturer's rates.    The  difference  in  the  rate  is  10  cents  a  ton. 
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The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  ordered  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  to  deliver  coal  in  car 
load  lots  to  the  Indianapolis  Union,  to  be  switched  to  the  Terre 
Haule,  Indianapolis  &  Eastern  intenirban  (electric)  line  to  be 
transported  to  Plainfield,  twelve  miles.  The  ordinary  charge  of 
$2  per  car  is  authorized.  The  ruling  indicates  the  purpose  of 
tlie  commission  to  require  exchange  of  freight  between  steam 
and  electric  lines  where  physical  conditions  will  permit. 


COURT    NEWS. 


In  the  county  court  at  Hammond,  Indiana,  Judge  Reiber  has 
decided  against  the  Slate  Railway  Commission  in  its  suit  against 
the  Grand  Trunk  to  enforce  an  order  requiring  the  introduction 
of  block  signals.     The  judge  holds  the  law  invalid  because  it 

The  Commerce  Court  has  dismissed  (he  pelilion  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Fertilizer  Company,  asking  lo  have  set  aside  the  order  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  barring  claims  for  reparation 
unless  presented  to  the  commission  within  two  years  from  the 
date  of  delivery  of  freight. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Claims  at  Washington  has  dis- 
missed the  suit  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  asking  for 
reimbursements  for  land  adjacent  to  the  line  of  the  road  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  now  a  part  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The 
value  of  the  land  claimed  is  given  as  $62,000,000. 

The  United  States  district  court  at  Springfield,  III.,  has  issued 
a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  attorney-general  of 
Illinois  and  various  stale's  attorneys  from  enforcing  the  state 
two-cenis-a-mile  passenger  fare  law  against  the  Wabash,  Chester 
&  Western  Railway.  The  road  contended  that  the  law  was  con- 
fiscatory. 

■  The  Commerce  Court  has  overruled  the  demurrer  in  the  case 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  v.  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  which  the  commission  has  prescribed  rail  and  water  rate^ 
on  boots  and  shoes  from  New  York  and  Boslon  to  Atlanta,  (ia. 
Motion  to  dismiss  the  case  has  been  denied,  and  leave  has  been 
granted  to  amend  the  petition. 

In  the  federal  court  in  Indiana  fines  have  been  imposed  on  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  I-ouis,  for  violations  of  the 
safety  appliance  act,  $1,700;  and  on  the  Evansville  &  Terre 
Haute  and  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana,  smaller  hncs  for  similar 
violations.  The  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  and  the  Cleveland,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago  &   St.  Louis,  were  fined  for  violation  of  the 
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The  Commerce  Court  has  ordered  counsel  for  the  Atcliison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  lo 
get  together  and  agree  on  a  form  of  final  decree  of  injunction  in 
the  long  and  short  haul  case  in  which  the  Commerce  Court  has 
granted  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the  I.  C.  C.  from 
enforcing  its  orders.  This  agreement  on  the  form  of  final  decree 
is  preparatory  to  an  appeal  by  the  United  States  and  the  I.  C.  C. 
to  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  Washington,  December  5,  the  Commerce  Court  sustained 
the  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  holding  (hat 
in  ihe  allotment  of  cars  to  coal  mines  private  cars  must  be 
counted;  and  dismissed,  with  costs,  the  petition  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  against  the  commission  to  set  aside  a  certain 
order  for  distribution  of  coal  cars.  This  order'  requires  that 
privately  owned  cars  shall  be  counted  in  with  the  cars  of  the 
railway  when  making  allotment  to  the  mines.  The  court  ruled 
that  the  commission  had  acted  within  its  jurisdiclion  in  making 
such  an  order. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  rendered  a  decision  sus- 
taining the  right  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  to  own  stock  in  coal 
mining  and  elevator  companies.  The  decision  was  rendered  in 
ouster  proceedings  instituted  by  Governor  Hadley  when  he  was 
attorney- general  of  the  state,  questioning  the  right  of  the  railway 
to  ownership  of  the  Western  Coal  &  Mining  Company,  the  Rich 
Hill  Coal  Mining  Company  and  the  Kansas  City  Elevator  Com- 
pany. Chief  Justice  Valliant,  in  the  opinion,  said  that  the  busi- 
ness of  raining  coal  or  operating  an  elevator  is  not  of  such  a 
character  that  the  inhibition  of  the  constitution  would  prevent  a 
railway  from   engaging  in  either. 


ELECTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive,  Financial  and   Legal  Officars. 

W.  W.  Strickland,  assistant  freight  auditor  of  the  Atchiso 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  at  Topeka,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  freigl 
auditor,  with  office  at  Topeka,  succeeding  A.  A.  Hayes,  deceas* 
The  officers  of  the  Manistee  S  Replon  are  now  as  foUowi 
J.  B.  Barnett,  president ;  L.  J.  Bugg,  secretary  and  treasurer,  « 
J.  A.  Kauffman,  vice-president  and  general  manager,  all  wii 
offices  at  Monroe,  Ala. 

John  S.  Douglas,  who  was  apopinted  acting  general  cki 
agent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe,  succeeding  W.  L.  Ale 
ander  as  was  previously  announced  in  these  columns,  has  bn 
appointed  general  claim  agent,  with  office  at  Galveston. 

C.  M.  Secrist,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the  ft 
cific  Fruit  Express  Company  at  Chicago,  will  have  his  office  n 
moved  to  San  Francisco,  Cal„  effective  January  1,  when  the  gc 
era]  offices  of  the  company  will  be  transferred  to  the  latter  pUc 
E.  A.  Sunderlin,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  tl: 
Grand  Junction  &  Grand  River  Valley  at  Colorado  Springs,  Cole 
has  been  elected  president,  with  office  at  Colorado  Springs,  sib 
ceeding  Thomas  E.  Curtin,  deceased.  Charles  L.  Tutt  has  btt 
elected  vice-president,  succeeding  Mr.  Sunderlin. 

R.  E.  Williams,  assistant  auditor  of  the  International  &  Grc 
Northern  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  it 
Texas  &  Pacific,  with  ofiice  at  Dallas,  succeeding  R.  Fenby,  n 
pointed  consulting  auditor.  W.  J.  Werner,  chief  clerk  to  ti 
auditor  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  has  beta  i[ 
pointed  assistant  auditor,  succeeding  Mr.  Williams. 

W.   W.    Walker   has   been   elected   vice-president    and   genen 

manager  of  the   Duluth,   South   Shore  &  Atlantic   and   the  Mii 

eral    Range,    with   office   at   Duluth,    Minn.,    his    appointment  i 

general    manager  of  ix 

former   road  having  b« 

announced    in   these  col 

umns     last     week.     Ml 

Walker    was    bom  Jod 

3,     1868.     at    St.    Citb- 

erines,    Ont.,   and  he  re 

ceived  a  high  school  ed 

ucation.     He  began  rail 

way    work    as  an  oSc 

boy      with      the     Gran 

Trunk    in    1883.  and  tl 

following  year  went  ml 

the     Queen     &    Crescei 

Route,    where  he  was 

clerk     in    the    traffic  di 

partment  for  three  year 

He  was  then  for  a  )« 

with      the      Chicago 

North     Western    in  tt 

claim      department,     an 

from    October.    1888.  i 

February,   1890,  was  ra 

W.  W.  Wallier  clerk    and   chief  dert 

the   general    freight  d 

partmeni  of  the  Great  Northern.     He  was  appointed  travelii 

freight  agent  of  the  Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  in  Nover 

her.   lb"90.  seven  years  later  was  promoted   to   assistant  genei 

freight  agent,  and  from  July,   1901,  until   December   1.   1911,  tl 

dale  of  his  election   as   vice-president  and  general    manager,  1 

was   general   freight   agent  at   Duluth. 

George  V.  Massey,  general  counsel  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ra: 
road,  will  retire  from  that  position  on  January  1.  Mr.  Massi 
was  born  on  December  16.  1841,  in  West  Whiteland  townsbi 
Chester  county.  Pennsylvania,  and  was  educated  at  Freelai 
Seminary  in  Montgomery  county,  and  at  a  school  at  Delawa 
Water  Gap.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1865,  and  from  IS 
to  1895  he  was  solicitor  for  the,  PJiiladelphia.  Wilmington 
Baltimore,  now  a  part  <^f  .^^^  ^^|g^if.,  Baltimore  &  Wasl 
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ington.  He  was  appointed  assistant  general  solicitor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  August,-  1895,  and  from  November  12 
to  November  26,  1902,  was  general  solicitor,  Mr.  Massey  has 
been  general  counsel  of  the  same  road  since   November,   1902. 

Will  George  Van  VIeck,  whose  election  as  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana,  with  ofhce  at  Houston,  Tex.,  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  was  born 
March  5,  1857,  at  El- 
bridge,  Onondaga  county, 
N.  Y.  He  received  a 
common  school  educa- 
tion, and  began  railway 
work  in  August,  1873, 
as  a  telegraph  operator 
with  the  Grand  Rapids 
&  Indiana,  remaining 
with  that  company  for 
two  years.  He  went 
with  the  Galveston,  Har- 
risburg  &  San  Antonio 
in  October,  1875,  where 
he  until  1885  was  con- 
secutively, for  one  year 
telegraph  operator,  four 
yeaia  despatcher,  one 
year     chief     despatcher, 

the    Mexican    &    Pacific 
extension,  and  two  years 

division     superintendent.  W,  G_  V«d  Vi.ck 

For  over  two  years  from 

March,  1885,  he  was  superintendent  of  the  San  Antonio  division; 
he  was  then  transferred  to  the  Louisiana  division  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company,  and  six  months  later  was  made  general 
superintendent  of  the  lines  in  Texas.  From  October,  1895,  until 
the  time  of  his  recent  promotion  he  was  manager  of  the  Gal- 
veston, Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  and  the  Texas  &  New  Or- 
leans, and  tor  a  number  of  years  was  also  second  vice-president 
of  those  lines. 

Operating  Offlcera. 

J.  B.  Paul  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the 
Liberty  White,  with  office  at  McComb,  Miss. 


J.  E.  Johnson  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy,  with  office  at  McCook,  Neb.,  succeeding 
F.  R.  Mullen,  promoted. 


J,  C.  Talmage  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  23th  dis- 
trict (C.  S.  &  M.),  27th  and  28th  districts  of  the  Grand  Trunk, 
with  oilice  at  Durand,  Mich,,  succeeding  F.  G.  Bement. 

W.  D.  Johnson,  formerly  general  roadmaster  of  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superin- 
tendent,  with  office  at  Thomaston,  Mich,,  succeeding  A.  M. 
Sutherland,  resigned. 

G.  E.  Reel,  assistant  trainmaster  of  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  & 
Dayton  at  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the 
Toledo  division,  with  office  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  William  A, 
Carrutbefs  succeeds  Mr.  Reel  at  Lima. 

C,  H.  Hurdle^Ion,  trainmaster  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas  of  Texas,  at  Denison,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent, with  office  at  Smithville.  Tex,,  succeeding  F.  A.  Lattig, 
resigned.    T.  Johnson  succeeds  Mr.  Hurdleston. 

H,  C,  Landon,  who  recently  resigned  from  the  position  of 
division  engineer  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  has  been  appointed  general 
manager  and  chief  engineer  with  office  at  Lenor,  N.  C.,  of  the 
Watanga  Railroad,  a  new  line  to  be  built  in  North  Carolina  and 
eastern  Tennessee. 

W.  F.  Schaff,  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Toledo  division, 
with  office  at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  As  has  been  announced  in  these 
columns,  E.  V.  Brogan  succeeds  Mr.  SchafT. 


C.  C,  Arnold,  superintendent  of  the  Sandusky  division  of  the 
Lake  Erie  &  Western  at  Lima,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  super- 
intendent of  the  Peoria  division,  with  office  at  Lafayette,  .Ind,, 
succeeding  E.  R,  Bissell,  resigned  to  go  to  the  Lake  Shore  & 
Michigar  Southern.     George  Dyer  succeeds  Mr.  Arnold. 

J.  F.  Simms,  superintendent  of  tlie  St,  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco, at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  succeeding  A.  O'Hara,  deceased. 
C.  H.  Baltzell,  assistant  superintendent  at  Thayer,  Mo.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Simms.  B.  F.  Hunter,  assistant  superintendent  at  Enid, 
Okla.,  succeeds  Mr.  Baltzell,  and  W.  Rudd,  assistant  superintend- 
ent at  Amory,  Miss.,  succeeds  Mr.  Hunter. 

R.  M.  Johnson,  trainmaster  of  the  Fere  Marquette  at  Saginaw, 
Mich.,  has  been  transferred  to  Detroit.  W.  W.  Dyer  has  been 
appointed  trainmaster  with  office  at  Grand  Rapids.  G.  E.  Mc- 
Laughlin, trainmaster  at  Saginaw,  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Ludinglon  and  S.  T.  &  H.  divisions  and  branches. 
E.  S.  Stuart  has  been  appointed  trainmaster,  and  F.  P.  Little 
has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher  of  the  Buffalo  division, 
with  offices  at  Port  Huron,  S,  H.  Guddall  has  been  appointed 
night  chief  train  despatcher,  with  office  at  Grand  Rapids,  C  J. 
Bailey  has  been  appointed  chief  train  despatcher,  with  office  at 
Traverse  City,  and  G.  F.  Downing  has  been  appointed  chief  train 
despatcher  at  Ionia. 

G.  Radetzki,  general  superintendent  of  the  Houston  &  Texas 
Central,  the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas,  and  the  Houston  & 
Shreveport  at  Houston,  Tex,,  has  been  appointed  assistant  gen- 
eral manager  of  those  lines  and  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  & 
San  Antonio  and  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans.  D.  K.  Colbum, 
engineer  of  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg 
&  San  Antonio  and  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans ;  I,  A.  Cottingham, 
engineer  maintenance  of  way  of  the  Houston  &  Texas  Central, 
the  Houston  East  &  West  Texas  and  the  Houston  &  Shreve- 
port; and  J.  T.  Connor,  superintendent  motive  power  and  ma- 
chinery of  the  latter  three  roads,  have  been  appointed  assistant 
general  managers,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  five  roads.  Each 
officer  continues  charged  with  the  responsibilities  heretofore  de- 
volving on  htm,  and  assumes  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed from  time  to  time.  The  titles  of  general  superintendent, 
superintendent  motive  power  and  engineer  maintenance  of  way 
will  be  retained  to  such  extent  only  as  may  be. necessary  for 
compliance  with  laws  and  existing  contracts.  H.  J.  Micksch, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  at  Jack- 
sonville, Tex.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
that  road  and  the  Galveston,  Harrisburg  &  San  Antonio,  with 
office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  F.  B,  Irvine,  promoted.  A.  L. 
Kuykendall,  yardmaster  at  Beaumont,  has  been  appointed  as- 
sistant superintendent  of  the  Texas  &  New  Orleans  and  the  Gal- 
veston division  of  the  G.,  H.  &  S.  A.,  at  Jacksonville,  succeeding 
Mr.  Micksch. 


Traffic  Officer*.  "  " 

James  Edward  has  been  appointed  commercial  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk,  with  office  at  Moncton,  N.  B. 

R.  G.  Hanson,  Jr.,  has  been  appointed  traveling  immigration 
agent  of  the  Southern  Railway,  with  office  at  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  D,  Clayton  has  been  appointed  assistant  agricultural  and 
industrial  agent  of  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific, 
with  office  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

C.  G.  Boyer  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Interstate  Despatch, 
with  office  at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  M.  R,  Singleton,  re- 
signed to  accept  service  elsewhere. 

C.  G,  Collins,  contracting  agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Moun- 
tain &  Southern  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  transferred  to  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  and  W.  L.  Cates  succeeds  Mr.  Collins.     - 

C.  D.  Dunann,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company  at  San  Francisco,  Cal,,  has  been  appointed 
passenger  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  San  Francisco. 

J.  L  Hazzard  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  El  Paso 
&  Southwestern  and  the  Morenci  Southern,  with  office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo,,  succeeding  Charles  McD.  Adams,  resigned, 

J.  F,  Deatrick  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  Company,  with  office  at  Chicago,  effective  January 
1.    See  item  under  Executive,  FinanciaJ^a^^  I^eg|\^9©'^'|C 
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B.  B.  Stowits  has  been  appointed  live  slock  agent  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  for  the  lines  ea'st  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Salamanca, 
also  of  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  and  the  New 
Jersey  &  New  York,  with  office  at  Buffalo. 

F.  S.  Fisher,  contracting  freight  agent  of  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  has  heen  appointed  traveling 
freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the  Texas  Central,  with  office  at 
Waco,  Tex.,  suceeding  C.  J.  Hooker,  resigned. 

H.  L.  Armstrong,  commercial  agent  of  the  Louisville,  Hender- 
son &  St.  Louis  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  appointed  general 
agent,  with  office  at  St  Louis,  Mo.,  succeeding  F.  G.  Cunningham, 
resigned.    E.  G.  Jones  succeeds  Mr.  Armstrong, 

A.  B.  Collins,  soliciting  freight  agent  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
Despatch  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  has  been  appointed  commercial 
agent,  with  office  at  New  Orleans,  A.  C.  Littlejohn  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  reporting  to  Mr.  Collins. 

J.  C,  Glenn,  traveling  freight  agent  of  the  Minneapolis  4  St. 
Louis  and  the  Iowa  Central  at  Minneapolis,  Minn,,  has  been 
appointed  traveling  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Marshalltown, 
Iowa,  succeeding  H.  R.  Cammack,  resigned  to  accept  service  with 
another  company.    J.  A.  Lucey  succeeds  Mr,  Glenn. 

Stewart  R.  Lewis,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Duluth, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  heen  appointed 
general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  Duluth,  succeeding  W.  W. 
Walker,  promoted  to  vice-president  and  general  manager.  See 
item  under  Executive,  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

W.  C.  Dixon,  freight  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
at  New  Ydrk,  has  been  appointed  agent,  with  office  at  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Clayton  Kent  succeeds  Mr.  Dixon,  and  E.  J.  Karr  and 
H.  B.  Arledge  have  been  appointed  freight  solicitors,  with  offices 
at  New  York  City. 

Walter  D,  Burr,  district  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &.  Omaha  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  with  office  at  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  W,  G,  Brown  has  been  appointed  district  freight 
agent,  with  office  at  Duluth,  succeeding  to  part  of  the  duties  of 
Mr.  Burr, 

R.  E.  Tipton,  general  freight  agent  of  the  Wolvin  Line,  the 
Texas  City  Transportation  Company  and  the  Texas  City  Ter- 
minal Company  at  Texas  City,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  manager 
of  the  Houston  branch  of  the  J.  H.  W.  Steele  Company,  in 
which  capacity  he  will  represent  the  Wolvin  Line  as  general 
agent  in  charge  of  Texas  territory.  As  has  been  announced  in 
these  columns,  C.  S.  Bather  succeeds  Mr.  Tipton  as  general 
freight  agent  of  the  Texas  Gty  Transportation  Company  and 
the  Texas  City  Terminal  Company. 

Robert  C.  Fyfe,  member  of  the  Uniform  Classilication  Commit- 
tee, formerly  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of 
ihe  St.  Louis  Southwestern  of  Texas,  has  been  appointed  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Classification  Committee,  with  office  at  Chi- 
cago, succeeding  F.  O.  Becker,  deceased.  A.  S.  Dodge,  general 
^ent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  at  St,  Louis,  Mo.,  for- 
merly third  vice-president,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
the  Western  Railway  Weighing  and  inspection  Bureau,  also  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Becker.  F.  F.  Thompson,  chief  clerk  to  director 
of  traffic  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  has  been  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Uniform  Classification  Committee,  succeeding  Elmer  H. 
Wood. 

Engineering  and  Rolling  Stock  Officers. 

M.  C.  M,  Hatch,  chief  draftsman  of  the  Boston  &  Maine,  at 
Boston,  Mass,,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  tests  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  the  Boston  &  Maine,  with 
office  at  Boston. 

Frank  V.  Marshall,  assistant  engineer  of  the  Wabash  at 
Decatur,  111.,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  maintenance  of 
way,  with  office  at  Decatur,  succeeding  Edward  Shelah,  who 
has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer  in  place  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
with  office  at  Decatur. 

J.  F,  Bowden,  master  mechanic  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  at 
Garrett,  lnd„  has  had  his  jurisdiction  extended  so  that  he  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Chicago  division  and  the  Northwest  system,  the 
latter  including  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Chicago  Terminal.  G.  A, 
SchmOll,   who  has  been   superintendent  of  motive   power  of  the      Midland, 


lines  west  of  the  Ohio  river,  now  has  jurisdiction  over  tin 
Wheeling  system  only.  D.  Hlfl^'atson,  gene"'  foreman  in  ti* 
locomotive  department  at  Garrett,  Ind.,  has  been  placed  in  charji 
of  the  operation  of  the  shops  at  Garrett. 

C.  R.  Hogdon,  who  was  recently  appointed  signal  engineer  oi 
the  western  lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  ofS«  at  Wiraa 
peg,  Man.,  began  railway  work  with  ttie  Great  Northern  in  19K 
as  a  laborer.  He  was  later  made  foreman  of  a  signal  crew,  and 
was  then  consecutively  signal  repairman  on  the  Terminal  di>i 
sion  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  automatic  signals  and  pown 
interlocking  plants,  signal  draftsman  and  inspector  of  signals,  .>j 
the  time  he  left  the  Great  Northern  to  become  signal  engineer  o: 
the  Canadian  Pacific  as  above  he  was  inspector  of  signals  ii 
charge  of  manual  and  electrical  signaling. 

W.  J.  Long  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  the  Grand  Rapid 
division  of  the  Fere  Marquette,  with  office  at  Grand  Rapids 
Mich.;  William  Madden,  division  engineer  at  Detroit,  has  bn 
appointed  engineer  of  the  Buffalo  division,  -with  office  at  Pot 
Huron.  J,  P,  Reynolds,  division  engineer  at  Grand  Rapids  k 
been  appointed  engineer  of  the  Petoskey  division,  with  office  i 
Traverse  City.  V,  E,  Duncan  has  been  appointed  engineer  o 
the  Ionia  division,  with  office  at  Ionia,  and  A.  L.  Grandy,  & 
vision  engineer  at  Saginaw,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  ToleiJc 
Ludington  and  S.  T.  &  H,  divisions  and  branches.  C.  F.  Weii 
supervisor  of  bridges,  at  St.  Thomas,  Ont.,  has  been  appointn 
foreman  of  bridges  and  buildings,  and  W.  E.  Shafler  has  b«j 
appointed  foreman  of  water  service  of  the  Buffalo  division,  bott 
with  offices  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.  John  Robinson,  supenisor  of 
bridges  and  buildings  at  Grand  Rapids,  has  been  transferred  to 
Traverse  City.  A.  Gustafson,  roadmaster  at  Muskegon,  hjj 
been  transferred  to  Traverse  City.  A.  McNab,  supervisor  of 
bridges  and  buildings  at  Holland  has  been  transferred  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  G.  Y.  Whitmee,  foreman  of  water  service,  will  hatt 
charge  of  water  service  on  the  entire  Grand  Rapids  division 
with  office  at  Grand  Rapids. 


OBITUARY. 

Thomas  M.  Fish,  formerly  general  superintendent  of  the  j 
troit,  Lansing  &  Northern,  now  part  of  the  Pere  Marquette,  dii 
on  November  29.    His  funeral  was  held  at  Chicago. 

James  A.  MillhoUand,  formerly  president  and  general  managei 
of  the  Georges  Creek  &  Cumberland  Railroad  until  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Western  Maryland,  died  in  Cumberland,  Md., 
on  December  6.  Mr.  MillhoUand  was  bom  on  December  8,  1842, 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  began  his  railway  career  in  January, 
1860. 

Alden  M.  Young,  a  vice-president  of  the  Albany  Southern, 
died  on  December  3  at  his  home  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Young 
was  also  a  director  in  a  large  number  of  lighting  and  electric 
companies,  and  at  one  time  was  connected  with  the  Connecticut 
Railway  &  Lighting  Company,  before  it  was  taken  over  by  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 

Anrew  O'Hara,  division  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San 
Francisco,  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  died  on  November  29.  Mr. 
O'Hara  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1857  and  began  railway  work  in 
1872  as  a  telegraph  operator.  He  was  promoted  to  train  de- 
spatcher  and  then  to  trainmaster  of  the  Oeveland,  Columbus, 
Cincinnati  &  Indianapolis,  now  a  part  of  the  Big  Four.  Since 
1885  he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  and  its  successor,  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad,  successively  as  train  despatcher,  trainmaster  and  divi- 
sion superintendent 

Frank  M.  Townsend,  general  agent  of  the  Colorado  Midland  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  on  November  25  at  Bluefield,  W.  Va.,  at 
the  age  of  S3  years.  Death  was  due  to  typhoid  pneumonia. 
Mr.  Townsend  began  railway  work  at  Indianapolis  as  agent 
of  the  Cleveland,  Lorain  &  Wheeling,  and  was  later  yardmaster 
and  then  purchasing  agent  and  superintendent  of  that  road,  now 
a  division  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Leaving  this  position,  he 
became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  La  Colorado  Gold  Mining 
Company,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Later  he  became  identified  with  the 
Gulf  Petroleum  Company  as  traveling  auditor,  and  for  the  past 
year    Mr,   Townsend    had   been   general   agent   of  the   Colorado 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Califobnia  Plumas,  Quincy,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for 

3  mogul  locomotives  or  3  ten-wheel  locomotives. 


The  Georgia  Raiuioad  has  ordered  2  switching  locomotives  and 
2  ten-wheel  locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  1  mountain  type  pas- 
SCi^er  locomotive  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company. 
The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be  29  in.  x  28  in.,  the  diam- 
eter of  the  driving  wheels  will  be  62  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in 
working  order  will  be  330,000  lbs. 

The  LoiTRENCO  Mabques,  Lourenco  Marques,  East  Africa,  has 
ordered  2  Mallet  compound  locomotives  from  the  American 
Locomotive  Company.  The  dimensions  of  the  cylinders  will  be 
17^  in.,  and  28  in.  x  26  in.,  the  diameter  of  the  driving  wheels 
will  be  45i^  in.,  and  the  total  weight  in  working  order  will  be 
196,000  lbs. 


CAR    BUILDING. 


,  Chicago,  is  i 


The  Pennsylvania  Railkdad  is  in  the  market  for  from  3,000 
to  6,000  freight  cars. 

The  Western  Live  Stock  Express  Comp^ 
the  market  for  ISO  refrigerator  cars. 

The  California  Pluuas,  Quincy,  Cal.,  is  in  the  market  for 
30  flat  cars,  10  box  cars,  1  coach  and  1  combination  car. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paui.  &  Sault  Ste,  Makib  has  ordered 
7S0  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Live  Poultry  Transportation  Company,  Chicago,  has 
ordered  150  poultry  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Company. 

The  Ber wind- White  Coal  Mining  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  has  ordered  300  all-steel,  50-ton  coal  cars  from  the  Cambria 
Steel  Company. 

The  Kansas  City  Southern  has  ordered  8  chair  cars,  S  bag- 
gage and  express  cars  and  3  combination  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Missouri  Pacific  has  ordered  IflOO  gondola  cars,  SCO 
box  cars,  500  automobile  cars,  and  500  furniture  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  500  box  cars  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Alcoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  has  ordered  6  passenger 
cars,  2  baggage  cars  and  30  steel  underframe  box  cars  from  the 
Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  This  company  has  also  or- 
dered 4  second-class  passenger  cars  from  the  Preston  Car  & 
Coach  Company. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  ordered  1^50  box  cars 
from  the  Pullman  Company;  1,250  box  cars  from  the  American 
Car  &  Foundry  Company ;  600  automobile  cars  from  the  Western 
Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  500  flat  cars  from  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company,  and  is  now  in  the  market  for  500  refrigerator 
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The  We llman-Seaver- Morgan  Coriipany,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has 
received  an  order  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  for  a  steel  coal 
handling  plant  at  Ft.  William,  Ont 

James  Doyle,  master  car  builder  of  the  Pullman  Company, 
Chicago,  died  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  December  3,  at  the  age  of  57. 
He  had  been  with  the  Pullman  Company  36  years. 

The  Banks  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York, 
has  made  the  North  Western  Construction  Company,  New  York, 
its  sole  sales  agent  for  the  Banks  track  battery  and  the  Banks 
signal  battery. 

Joseph  F.  Getlrusl,  for  16  years  mechanical  inspector  of  the 
Galena-Signal  Oil  Company,  Franklin,  Pa.,  has  been  made  south- 
em  railway  representative  of  the  Ashton  Valve  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  with  office  in  Chicago. 

The  Biddle  Hardware  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  opened 
a  branch  office  at  150  Chambers  street,  New  York.  This  office 
will  be  devoted  to  railway  appliances,  including  the  Burrows' 
ball-bearing  jack.     W.  R.  Burrows  is  manager. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works,  Wilkeabarrc,  Pa.,  has  received  an 
order  from  Rodgers  &  Haggerty,  Inc.,  New  York,  for  three 
20-ton,  four-driver,  saddle-tank  locomotives.  This  company  has 
also  received  an  order  from  C,  W.  Blakeslee  &  Sons,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  for  one  30-lon,  four-driver,  saddle-tank  locomotive  with 
13-ia  X  !8-in,  cylinders ;  and  an  order  from  the  Rockport  Granite 
Company,  Rockport,  Mass.,  for  one  35-ton  four-driver,  saddle 
tank,  locomotive  with  14-in.  x  20-in.  cylinders. 


IRON    AND   STEEL. 


General  Conditions  in  Steel.— The  action  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration in  increasing  the  price  of  steel  bars,  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  similar  advance  by  the  Republic  Iron  &  Steel 
Company  has  been  of  great  encouragement  to  steel  manufac- 
turers, for  the  earnings  last  month,  in  spite  of  the  high  produc- 
tion, are  said  to  have  been  remarkably  low.  Rail  inquiries  are 
exceptionally  large  now,  and,  if  they  develop  into  orders,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  LOOO,000  tons  will  be  placed  during  the 
next  six  weeks.  It  prices  were  increased  generally  the  situation 
would  be  very  satisfactory,  for  incoming  business  is  heavy.  It 
is  believed  by  many  that  the  period  of  low  prices  is  at  an  end, 
for  the  strain  has  been  great  on  many  of  the  independent  com- 
panies. 


TRADE    PUBLICATIONS. 


Cattle  Guards. — The  National  Surface  Guards  Company, 
Chicago,  has  issued  a  booklet  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  the  National  surface  stock  guards. 

Digging  Machinery. — The  Hay  ward  Company,  New  York, 
has  issued  pamphlet  No.  577,  containing  photographs  of  its  clam 
shell,  orange  peel  and  drag  scraper  buckets  in  operation  where 
the  work  is  exceptionally  heavy. 

Expanders. — Gustav  Wiedeke  &  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  have 
published  an  illustrated  booklet  on  their  expanders  for  loco- 
motive boilers.  Each  type  of  expander  is  illustrated  and  tables 
are  given  which  show  prices,  sizes  and  code  words  for  ordering. 

CoupLERS.^The  National  Malleable  Castings  Company,  Oeve- 
land,  Ohio,  has  published  catalog  No.  2  on  Sharon,  Tower, 
Climax,  Latrobe  and  Chicago  couplers  and  repair  parts  for 
freight,  passenger,  engine  and  tender  service.  Excellent  diagrams 
are  given  of  each  type  of  couplers,  and  also  of  each  repair  part 
Catalog  numbers  for  ordering  are  included. 

Valves. — The  Nelson  Valve  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has 
published  a  small  folder  on  Nelson  blow-off  valves.  These 
valves  are  made  of  iron  for  working  pressure  up  to  300  lbs., 
and  of  steel  for  extreme  service.  They  are  described  in  detail 
and  illustrations  and  diagrams  are  supplied  to  amplify  the  de- 
scriptions.    Price  lists  and  dimension  tables  are  included. 

Galvanized  Sheets. — The  Inland  Steel  Company,  Chicago,  has 
issued  an  illustrated  booklet  entitled  The  Story  of  an  Inland 
Galvanized  Sheet,  giving  a  complete  description  of  the  various 
processes  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  an  open  hearth  gal- 
vanized sheet,  from  the  mining  of  the  iron  ore  to  the  output  of 
the  finished  product,  with  illustrations  of  the  principal  stages  in 
its  manufacture.  This  company  has  also  published  a  small  book- 
let describing  Vismera  sheets. 

Fireproof  Products.— The  Dahlstrom  Metallic  Door  Company, 
Jamestown,  N,  Y.,  has  published  in  a  small  pamphlet  the  address 
of  Edward  F,  Croker,  ex-fire  chief  of  the  New  York  tire  de- 
partment, at  the  International  Municipal  Congress  and  Exposi- 
tion, held  in  Chicago,  September  29,  1911.  This  address  was  on 
the  Reduction  of  Fire  Waste,  and  made  a  strong  appeal  for  fire- 
proof construction  in  both  public  and  private  buildings.  The 
pamphlet  ends  with  a  brief  description  of  tfie-fejeproot  qualities 
of  Dahlstrom  products,  '"'^ed  by  VJUV^r 
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Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— An  officer  of  the  Dodge  City 
&  Cimarron  Valley  writes  that  this  company  has  been  incorpo- 
rated with  $3,600,000  capital,  to  build  180  miles  of  railway.  The 
plans  call  for  a  line  from  Dodge  City,  Kan.,  southwest  to  Colmor, 
N.  M.,  and  a  branch  may  be  built  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
west  line  of  the  state.  Right  of  way  has  been  secured  and  it  is 
the  intention  to  start  work  at  once  on  the  58  miles  from  Dodge 
City  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Haskell  county  through  Ford, 
Gray  and  Haskell  counties.  The  surveys  will  be  continued 
through  Grant,  Stevens  and  Morton  counties,  Kan.;  and  probably 
through  the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado,  thence  into  New 
Mexico  to  3  connection  with  the  main  line  at  Colmor.  On  the 
completion  of  the  track-laying  the  line  will  probably  be  operated 
as  a  part  of  a  division  of  the  Santa  Fe,  E.  L.  Copeland,  sc:retary 
and  treasurer,  Topeka,  Kan. 

Caufobnia  Plumas  Railway. — This  company  has  been  incor- 
porated in  California,  with  headquarters  at  Quincy,  to  build  a  27- 
mile  line  from  a  point  on  the  Western  Pacific,  near  Twain  via 
Greenville,  to  Nevis.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  about 
$650,000  to  build  the  line,  H.  C.  Flournoy,  president;  G.  H. 
Stephan,  vice-president;  W.  J.  Miller,  secretary;  A.  C.  Berg, 
treasurer,  and  E  M,  Camaron,  chief  engineer,  J.  E  Sexton  of 
Quincy  is  interested  in  the  project 

Canaba  &  Gulf  Terminal. — An  officer  writes  that  an  exten- 
sion is  projected  from  Maiane,  Que.,  to  Gaspe  Basin,  189  miles. 
J.  R.  Cassidy,  superintendent,  Ste.  Flavie. 

Canadian  Noethhin  Quebec— An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
are  being  made  from  St  Eustache,  Que.,  to  St  Jerome,  16  miles; 
also  from  St  Justin  to  St.  Stanislas,  60  miles.  H.  K.  Wicksteed. 
chief  engineer,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Canadian  Pacific. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  on  lines  as  follows :  In  Manitoba — Tilston  boundary  line, 
3.2  miles;  between  Virden  and  McAuley,  23  miles;  Lauder  and 
Boissevain,  36  miles.  In  Saskatchewan — Between  Estcvan  and 
Forward,  55  miles ;  WilkJe  southeast,  35  miles ;  Kerrobert  north- 
east. 25  miles;  Weyburn  west,  2.2  miles;  Tilston  west,  21  miles i 
Moose  Jaw  northwest,  8  miles.  In  Alberta — Coronation  easterly, 
39  miles;  between  Bassano  and  Irricana,  36  miles.  In  British 
Columbia— Port  Moody  spur,  3  miles ;  between  Jukeson  and  Fort 
Steele,  15.8  miles;  Fort  Steele  north,  2]  miles;  Golden  south,  42 
miles;  between  Three  Forks  and  McGuigan,  3  miles.  Total,  368.2 
miles.    J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Cape  Charles.— See  New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Norfolk. 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio. — An  officer  writes  that  sur- 
veys have  been  made  for  an  extension  from  Laurel  Junction  or 
Dante,  Va.,  to  Elkhom  City,  Ky.,  33  miles.  M.  J.  Caples,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager,  Johnson  City,  Tenn. 

Central  Idaho  Railroad. — See  Oregon  Short  Line. 

Chehalis  &  Cowlitz  River. — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany «  building  from  Chehalis,  Wash.,  to  Cowliti  river,  20 
miles,  and  has  track  laid  on  7.25  miles  from  Chehalis  south- 
easterly to  Ncwaukum  prairie.  H.  C.  Coffman,  president,  Che- 
halis.   (June  9,  p.  1333.) 

Chicago  &  Wisconsin  Valley  (Electric).— An  officer  writes 
that  this  company  has  finished  work  from  the  city  of  Porta- 
grand.  Wis.,  to  Madison,  6  miles,  and  has  work  under  way  from 
Merrill  towards  Jancsville,  276  miles.  The  Western  Indiana 
Construction  Company,  Madison,  are  the  contractors.  Surveys 
are  under  way  from  Portage  to  Merrill,  130  miles.  (January  6, 
p.  62.) 

Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville— An  officer  writes  that 
a  contract  has  been  given  to  Thomas  H.  Glynn,  Terre  Haute,  Ind., 
to  build  from  Midland  to  Lattas  Creek,  4.50  miles.  A.  S.  Kent, 
chief  engineer,  Chicago,  111. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  con- 
tracts have  been  given  to  the  C.  H.  Sharp  Contracting  Com- 
pany, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  build  from  Malvern,  Ark.,  to  Camden, 
58.85  miles,  and  to  MacArthur  Brothers  Company,  Chicago,  III., 


to  build  from  Carlisle,  La.,  to  Allerton,  64.76  miles.  J.  B.  Barj, 
chief  engineer,  Chicago,  llL 

CwaNNATi,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific. — An  offices 
writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Mason  &  Hai^a 
Company,  Richmond,  Ky.,  between  Oakdale,  Tenn.,  and  Laodng 
14  miles.    C.  Dougherty,  chief  engineer,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Copper  Rivek  &  Northwestern,- An  officer  writes  that  sar 
veys  are  now  being  made  from  Strelna,  Alaska,  to  Copper  nioafl 
tain,  18.8  miles;  also  from  McCarthy  to  Mother  Lode  mine.  1 
miles,  and  from  McCarthy  to  Skolai  Pass,  64  miles.  E.  ( 
Hawkins,  chief  engineer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Cullman  Coal  &  Coke.— This  company  has  projected  an  It 
mile  extension  from  Ryan's  Creek,  Ala.,  to  Julianna.  J.  tt 
Jones,  chief  engineer,  Cullman. 

Dodge  City  &  Cimarron  Valley.— See  Atchison,  Topeka  I 
Santa  Fe. 

Detroit  &  Mackinac— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  noi 
under  way  building  an  extension  from  Calcite.  Mich.,  to  Roger 
City,  3  miles.  The  company  is  carrying  out  the  work  with  it 
own  forces.  J.  D.  Hawks,  vice-president  and  general  managa 
Detroit 

Eastern  Maine. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are  beinj 
made  for  an  extension  from  Bangor,  Me.,  to  Houlton,  108  mils 
F.  O.  Beal,  treasurer,  Bangor. 

Florida  East  Coast.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  dot 
under  way  by  the  Kissimmee  Valley  Construction  Companj 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  between  Maytown  and  Tantie,  on  125  milts 
E,  Ben  Carter,  superintendent  maintenance  of  way,  St.  Augustine 

Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande. — See  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco. 

Garden  City,  Gulf  &  Northern.- An  officer  of  the  Scott  Citj 
Northern  writes  that  an  extension  is  projected  from  Winona, 
Kan.,  to  St.  Frances,  60  miles.     C.  F.  W.  Felt,  chief  engineer, 

Grand  Trunk  Paccfic- An  officer  of  the  National  Tranj- 
continental  Railway  writes  that  construction  work  is  now  undrr 
way  between  Moncton,  N.  B.,  and  the  New  Btninswick-Queba 
boundary  on  6  miles,  thence  west  of  that  point  to  the  Quebec 
bridge  on  63  miles ;  also  from  the  Quebec  bridge  to  the  Quebn:- 
Ontario  boundary  on  162  miles,  and  from  the  Quebec-Ontaric 
boundary  to  the  Ontario- Manitoba  boundary  on  259  miles;  i 
total  of  490  miles.  The  contractors  are  as  follows  :  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific  Construction  Company,  Montreal,  Que.,  Districts  A-1,  3, 
4,  B-11,  C-14  and  D-14;  J.  W.  McManus  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chipmaa 
N,  B„  District  A-2;  W,  Kitchen  Company,  Ltd.,  Grand  Falls 
N.  B.,  District  A-5 ;  Lyons  &  White,  Edmundston,  N.  B.,  Distrid 
A-6;  M.  P.  &  J.  T.  Davis,  Quebec,  Que.,  Districts  B-7,  8  (cast) 
9  (west),  D-16,  E-16  and  17;  MacdonncU  &  O'Brien,  Montreal 
Que.,  Districts  B-10,  C-12  and  13;  E  F.  &  G.  E.  Fauquiei 
Brothers,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Districts  D-15  and  E-18;  O'Brien,  Fow^ 
ler  4  MacDougall  Brothers,  Dryden,  Ont,  Districts  E-i9,  F-li 
and  20;  J.  D.  McArthur,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  District  F-2I,  G 
Grant,  chief  engineer,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Hawkinsville  &  Western.- An  officer  writes  that  work  i: 
now  under  way  from  Grovania,  Ga.,  to  Perry,  8  miles.  E.  M 
Becham,  Hawkinsville,  and  J.  F.  Lamb,  Thomasville,  are  thi 
contractors.    J.  J.  Gaillard,  chief  engineer,  Hawkinsville. 

Idaho  Sc  Washington  Northern. — An  officer  writes  that  sur 
veys  have  been  made  to  build  a  branch  from  lone.  Wash.,  wes 
to  Cronin,  17  miles.    W.  C.  Smith,  chief  engineer.  Spirit  Lake 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  4  Orient.— An  officer  writes  that  wor: 
is  now  under  way  by  Roach  &  Stansell,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  91 
miles  between  Granada,  Tex.,  and  Alpine.  W.  W.  Colpitis,  chie 
e-:gineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lake  Superkw  Si  Ishpeming— An  officer  writes  that  grading 
has  been  finished  by  Gust  Fredun,  Norway.  Mich.,  on  a  brand 
to  the  Negaunee  mines  at  Negaunee,  2  miles.  R.  C.  Young,  chiel 
engineer,  Marquette. 

Lehigh  &  New  ENGLAND,~Ar  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  McArthur  Brothers  Company  on  an  extension 
from  Danielsville,  Pa.,  to  Tamaqua,  32.3  miles.  F.  W.  Gilcreast, 
chief  engineer,  Mauch  Chunk. 
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Louisiana  &  Arkansas.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  on  an  extension  from  Jena,  La.,  to  Jonesville,  22.S 
miles.  M.  Tansey,  Jena,  general  contractor.  Ttie  Union  Bridge 
&  Construction  Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  the  contract  for 
the  steel  work.  Surveys  are  being  made  for  an  extension  from 
Jonesville,  La.,  to  Vidalia,  24.4  miles.  W.  H.  Vance,  engineer 
maintenance  way,  Stamps,  Ark. 

Maryland- Virgin  I  A. — Incorporated  in  Virginia  with  $1,000,000 
capital  to  build  through  the  counties  of  Alexandria,  Fairfax  and 
Prince  William.  Alexander  Suter,  president ;  S.  L.  Monroe,  vice- 
president  ;  G.  M.  Lewis,  secretary  and  treasurer.  N.  Garner, 
G.  L.  Booth,  J.  R.  Caton  and  R.  B.  Washington,  all  of  Alex- 
andria, are  mcorporators. 

Memphis,  Ahkansas  &  Louisiana.— This  company  has  filed 
articles  of  corporation  in  Louisiana  with  authorized  capital 
stock  of  $25,000,000.  The  president  of  the  company  is  B.  L. 
Winchell,  president  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  new  company  has  been  formed  with  a  view  to 
building  a  GuH  coast  connection  for  the  Frisco.  A  proposed 
arrangement  fur  such  a  connection  over  the  Texas  &  Pacific, 
involving  the  making  of  important  improvements  on  the  T.  &  P.. 
fell  through  about  a  month  ago,  because  of  disagreement  as 
to  details.  The  company  now  formed  describes  its  line  as  run- 
ning from  Port  Barre,  La.,  on  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mex- 
ico northward  375  miles  through  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  to  a 
connection  with  the   Frisco. 

Memphis,  Dallas  &  Gulf. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  by  T.  H.  Safer  &  Bro.,  Murfreesboro,  Ark. ;  Jack 
Thorne,  Leard,  and  W.  J.  Murphy,  Glenwood,  on  the  following 
sections:  Murfreesboro  to  Dunlap  Junction,  18  miles;  Brown 
to  Shawmut,  12  miles;  Rosboro  Junction  to  Glenwood,  3  miles; 
Loewenberg  to  Hot  Springs,  IS  miles;  and  purveys  are  under  way 
from  Standing  to  Arkadelphia,  16  miles;  also  from  Dalark  to 
Pine  Bluff,  61  miles.  The  company's  plans  call  for  an  extension 
from  Ashdown,  Ark.,  southwest  to  Dallas,  Tex.,  170  miles.  A.  M. 
Van  Auken,  chief  engineer,  Nashville,  Ark.  (September  15, 
p.  544.) 

Mexican  Union.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  by  the  Railway  Finance  &  Construction  Company,  130  Dash- 
wood  House,  London,  E.  C,  England,  on  an  extension  from 
Santa  Rosalia,  Sonora,  Mex.,  north  to  Ures,  32  miles.  H.  R. 
Wagner,  vice-president.  Mexico,  Mex. 

Missouri  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  from  Marianna,  Ark.,  to  West  Memphis  on  45.87  miles. 
List  &  Gifford  Construction  Company  and  the  Kansas  City 
Bridge  Company,  both  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  are  the  contractors. 
E.  F.  Mitchell,  chief  engineer,  St.  Louis. 

Mount  Airy  &  Eastern.— An  officer  writes  that  a  preliminary 
survey  has  been  made  from  Mt.  Airy.  N.  C,  to  Philpott,  Va.,  60 
miles-    J.  T.  Heare,  superintendent,  Ml.  Airy. 

National  Railways  ok  Mexico.— The  report  of  this  company 
for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  the  most  important 
work  under  way  during  the  year  was  on  the  two  lines  as  fol- 
lows: To  connect  the  city  of  Durango  with  the  station  of  Ca- 
nitas  on  the  main  line  of  the  old  Mexican  Central,  in  the  states 
of  Durango  and  Zacatccas,  Mex.,  about  170  miles,  with  a  branch 
about  eight  miles  to  Sombrerete,  and  the  line  from  Penjamo  on 
the  Guadalajara  division  to  Ajuno  on  the  Uruapan  branch,  in  the 
states  of  Guanajuato  and  Michoacan,  about  85  miles.  The  change 
from  narrow  to  standard  gage  on  the  line  from  Acambaro  to  Urua- 
pan, about  145  miles,  was  carried  out  during  the  year  and  the  line 
has  been  opened  for  operation.  The  work  included  the  con- 
struction of  thirty-nine  miles  of  new  line  between  Acambaro  and 
Patzcuaro,  lo  reduce  the  grades  and  curvature  and  shorten  the 
distance.  Work  on  the  new  line  from  Durango  to  Llano-Grande, 
was  continued,  and  grading  and  masonary  work  is  finished  on 
about  90  per  cent.,  it  is  expected  that  the  first  twelve  miles  will 
be  opened  for  operation  during  1911.  A  large  amount  of  heavy 
rail  was  laid  to  replace  lighter  sections  at  various  places,  and 
much  bridge  renewal  work  was  carried  out  during  the  year. 

National  Transcontinental  Railway.— See  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific. 

New  Orleans  Great  Northesn— An  officer  writes  that  sur- 
veys are  now  being  made  between  Nogan,  Miss.,  and  Jackson  on 
6.6  miles.    C.  R.  Howard,  chief  engineer,  Bogalusa,  La, 


New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico.— See  St  Louis  &  San  Fran- 

New  York,  Philadelphia  &  Nobfolk.— An  officer  writes  that 
during  1911  this  company  built  a  short  section  of  second  track 
and  put  in  some  new  sidings.  The  Cape  Charles  Railroad  has 
under  construction  an  extension  of  3.39  miles,  which  will  probably 
be  finished  by  March,  1912.  W.  A.  Patton,  president,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Northwestern  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  hy  the  Utah  Construction  Company  and  Willett  & 
Burr,  both  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  31.7  miles,  between  Willits 
and  Shively,  and  surveys  have  been  completed  on  an  additional 
47  miles  between  these  two  places,  also  between  Healdsburg  and 
Christine,  62  miles.  W.  C.  Edes.  chief  engineer,  1262  Flood 
building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

North  Yakima  &  Valley. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
have  been  made  tor  an  extension  to  Tieton,  Wash,,  in  the 
Cowiche  valley,  12  miles.  Geo.  Donald,  general  manager,  North 
Yakima, 

Ocean  Shore.— An  officer  writes  that  grading  work  is  partly 
finished  between  Tunitas,  Cal,  and  Pescadora  on  10  miles.  L.  H. 
Landis,  general  manager,  San  Francisco, 

OciLLA  SouTHESN.^An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  by  R,  S.  Talmadgc,  Nashville,  Ga.,  and  E.  E.  Bailey,  Fiti- 
gerald,  building  an  extension  from  Abba  to  Rochelle,  15  miles. 
J.  A.  J.  Henderson,  president  and  general  manager,  Ocilla. 

Omaha,  Sioux  City  &  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  the 
line  has  been  located  and  work  is  now  under  way  by  the  Kansas 
Construction  &  irrigation  Company,  Garden  City,  Kan.,  from 
Tekamah,  Neb.,  to  Decatur,  20  miles,  E.  A.  Tennis,  vice-presi- 
dent. Garden  City,  Kan. 

Oregon  Short  Line,— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  from  Judkins,  Idaho,  to  Driggs,  15.16  miles,  and  from 
Nyss?,  Ore.,  to  Homedate,  Idaho,  25.26  miles.  The  Central 
Idaho  is  building  an  extension  from  Wood  River,  Idaho,  to 
Taft,  38,90  miles,  and  the  Salt  Lake  &  Idaho  is  building  from 
Buriey,  Idaho,  lo  Strevell,  60.29  miles.  The  Utah  Construction 
Company,  Ogdcn,  Utah,  has  contracts  for  all  the  work.  W,  H. 
Bancroft,  vice-president  and  general  manager.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Pittsburgh  &  Susquehanna. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is 
now  under  way  building  an  extension  of  1.75  miles  from  East 
Moshanonton,  Pa,,  to  the  car  shops,  and  surveys  are  being  made 
from  Wallivale  to  Heilners,  17  miles.  J,  W.  Cleveland,  chief 
engineer,  Fhilipsburg,  Pa. 

Port  Bouvar  Iron  Ore.— An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are 
being  made  to  build  an  extension  from  Ore  City,  Tex.,  to  Clarks- 
ville,  70  miles.    Lewis  L.  Fealherstone,  secretary,  Longview. 

Quebec  &  Sacuenay. — An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has 
been  given  to  O'Brien  &  Doheny,  Quebec,  and  work  is  row  under 
way  on  a  73-mile  line  from  a  point  30  miles  northeast  of  Quebec, 
Que.,  northeast  along  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
An  extension  is  projected  from  Mile-73  northeast.  Arthur  H.  N. 
Bruce,  chief  engineer,  85  Dalhousie  street,  Quebec. 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,— The  report  of  this  company  for 
the  year  ended  June  30,  1911,  shows  that  during  the  year  the 
Marion-Hurlbut  cut-off  in  Arkansas  5.49  miles  was  put  in 
operation.  The  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande  was  extended  from 
Whiteland,  Tex.,  to  Menard,  27.56  miles,  and  is  now  in  operation. 
During  the  year  48.18  miles  of  new  industrial  and  side  tracks 
were  constructed.  There  was  an  increase  of  38,35  miles  in  main 
Irack  mileage  on  the  New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico,  and  an  in-  ■ 
crease  of  23.56  miles,  side-track  mileage. 

See  Memphis,  Arkansas  &  Louisiana. 

Salt  Lake  &  IDAHO.—See  Oregon  Short  Line. 

Scott  City  Northern.— See  Garden  City,  Gulf  4  Northern. 

Seattle  &  Eastern.— See  Washington  Roads- 

Seaitle  4  Olympic  Peninsula. — See  Washington  Roac:. 

Syhney  &  LouiSBURC— An  officer  writes  that  this  company  is 
making  surveys  to  build  from  Summit.  N.  S..  to  Collierv  No.  17 
1.5  miles.  M.  J.  Butler,  vice-president'  and  general  manager, 
Sydney.  inzed  by  VjOOv  It. 
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Tampa  &  Jacksonville.— An  officer  writes  thai  this  company 
will  probably  build  an  extension  from  Bliehton.  Fla.,  to  Ocala 
during  1912.  ,A.  L.  Glass,  general  manager^  Gainesville,  FU. 

Texas,  Kansas  &  OKLAHOMA.^Incorporaled  in  Texas  with 
$100,000  capital  to  build  about  100  miles  of  railway  through 
Potter,  Moore  and  Sherman  counties,  Texas,  thence  to  Texa- 
homa,  in  Oklahoma.  The  general  offices  of  the  company  are 
at  Amarillo,  Tex.  The  incorporators  include  F.  T.  Burnhaw, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.;  C.  T.  Herring,  R.  E.  Underwood,  M.  C. 
Linmaster,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  and  J.  T.  Williams,  Texahoma,  Okla. 

The  a.  &  A.  Shobt  Line  (Electric).— An  officer  writes  that 
grading  work  is  now  under  way  from  Alliance,  Ohio,  to  Akron. 
Marasco  &  Serianni  are  the  general  contractors.  L.  C.  Marble, 
chief  engineer,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Thoknton  &  Alexandria. — An  officer  writes  that  reconstruc- 
tion work  is  now  under  way  straightening  rht  old  line  at  Big 
Hill,  Ark.,  on  one  mile;  also  at  Rock  Island  Junction  on  1.25 
miles.    J.  H.  Beland,  general  manager,  Thornton. 

Washington  Roadb. — Articles  of  incorporation  of  two  rail- 
ways, both  on  Puget  Sound,  have  been  filed  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  The  Seattle  &  Olympic  Peninsula  is  to  be  built 
from  Port  Townaend  or  Port  Ludlow,  or  both,  to  Port  Angeles, 
and  thence  westerly  lo  Lake  Crescent.  The  Seattle  &  Eastern 
Railway  Company  is  to  build  from  "some  convenient  point  on 
the  east  shore  of  Lake  Washington  to  Issaquah,  about  IS  miles. 
The  incorporators  and  trustees  of  the  Seattle  &  Olympic  Penin- 
sula are  Michael  Earles,  Seattle,  and  J,  A.  Kerr,  both  of  Seattle, 
and  Thomas  T.  Aldwell,  Port  Angeles.  The  principal  office  is  at 
Seattle,  and  the  capital  stock  is  $5,000,000.  The  incorporators  of 
the  Seattle  &  Eastern  are  R.  S.  Terhune,  G.  F.  Aust,  A. 
Schramm,  A.  Schramm,  Jr.,  W.  K.  Keene,  O.  H.  Springer  and 
C  D,  Folger.  The  offices  of  the  company  will  be  at  Seattle, 
and  the  capital  stock  is  $1,500,000. 

Watakca  Railwav. — This  company's  plans  call  for  building  a 
91-mile  line  in  North  Carolina  and  eastern  Tennesse,  on  which 
work  is  to  be  started  at  once,  A.  C.  London  is  general  manager 
and  chief  engineer,  with  headquarters  at  Lenoir,  N.  C. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. — An  ordinance  for  the  Cii 
depot  was  submitted  to  the  city  council  on  December  3  for  final 
approval.  According  to  the  plans,  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
improvements  is  $36,000,000.  The  work  includes  a  large  ter- 
minal office  building,  a  new  four-track  entrance  to  the  city,  and  an 
elevated  approach  reducing  the  mileage  and  grades. 

East  Hutchinson,  Kansas.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  is  contemplating  building  a  twelve-stall  roundhouse. 

Jacksonville,  Fla, — According  to  press  reports  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  will  begin  work  soon  on  the  terminal  improvements 
at  the  foot  of  Hovan  street,  Jacksonville.  It  is  understood  that 
the  work  calls  for  the  construction  of  two  warehouses  and  some 
other  structures.     (June  23.  p.  1675.) 

Gary,  Ind.— An  officer  of  the  New  York  Central  lines  writes, 
regarding  the  report  that  work  is  to  be  started  soon  on  a  large 
yard  east  of  Gary,  that  land  has  been  bought  for  a  yard.  It  is 
likely  that  construction  work  will  begin  in  the  near  future,  but 
definite  plans  have  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 

MiNOT,  N.  Dak.— The  Minneapolis,  Si.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  has  let  the  contract  for  building  a  one-  and  two-story 
passenger  station  250  ft.  x  56  ft.  The  main  building  will  be 
56  ft  X  90  ft.,  the  baggage  and  express  rooms  75  ft.  x  35  ft.,  and 
the  covered  way  80  ft.  x  35  ft.    The  structure  will  be  of  fireproof 


New  York.— Bids  will  be  asked  for  soon  for  the  erection  of 
the  new  Manhattan  station  of  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  This  work 
has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Estimate.  The  connections 
with  the  subway,  the  Brooklyn  bridge,  Municipal  building  and  the 
Third  Avenue  Elevated  will  cost  $500,000.  The  total  cost  of  the 
fhiprovements  will  be  $2,500,000. 

Tacoma,  Wash. — The  Puget  Sound  Electric  will  build  a  new 
passenger  station  at  Eighth  street.  The  structure  is  to  be  four 
stories  high. 


Viaiimatf  Vitumsial  New*. 


Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western.^AI  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Syracuse,  Binghamton  &  New  York,  it  was  voted  tc 
lease  the  road,  formerly  an  independent  line  paying  10  p«i 
cent,,  to  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  for  12  p« 
cent  as  rental.  The  Lackawanna  owns  about  80  per  cent,  oi 
the  stock. 

Intehnational  &  Great  Nortbebn.- The  temporary  directors 
who  were  W.  H.  Cope,  of  New  Orleans;  W.  L.  Maury,  o 
Houston,  Tex. ;  Milton  L.  Morris,  of  Houston ;  Horace  Bootb 
of  Houston ;  Frank  R,  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans ;  D,  J 
Price,  of  Houston,  and  S.  Dabney,  of  Houston,  have  retired 
and  the  board  of  directors  now  consists  of  Frank  J.  Gould 
George  J,  Gould,  R.  Lancaster  Williams,  Walter  K.  Morro* 
F.  W.  Cook,  J.  H,  Jones,  Henry  Martin,  A.  R.  Howard  am 
Thomas  J.  Freeman.  Frank  J.  Gould  is  chairman  of  tb 
board,  and  Frank  J,  Gould,  George  J.  Gould  and  R.  t.ancaste 
Williams  are  the  executive  committee, 

Iowa  Central, — Directors  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  am 
of  the  Iowa  Central  have  approved  the  plan  of  the  lease  o 
the  Iowa  Central  to  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.  J.  S.  Bachi 
&  Co.,  New  York,  have,  it  is  understood,  agreed  to  under 
write  an  issue  of  $2,500,000  5  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Minne 
apolis  &  St,  Louis  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of  securitic 
of  the  Minneapolis,  Dakota  &  Pacific,  which  is  the  name  o: 
the  western  extension  of  the  Minneapolis  &  5t  Louis.  (Xc 
vember   10,  p.  975.) 

Jamestown,  Chautauqua  &  Lake  Erie. — George  Bullock  hi^ 
been  appointed  receiver  of  this  company,  of  the  Jamestown  S 
Chautauqua  Railway  and  the  Chautauqua  Steamboat  Compam 

Minneapolis  &  Si,  Louis,^ — See  Iowa  Central. 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  TEXAS,^See  an  item  in  Court  News, 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco.- Speyer  &  Co,,  New  York,  ha« 
bought  from  the  railway  company  $2,553,000  general  lien  15-20 
year  5  per  cent  bonds.  The  backers  are  offering  these  bond 
at  89,  at  which  price  they  yield  6]4  per  cent. 

Seaboard  Company, — This  company  has  sold  to  a  syndicait 
headed  by  Blair  &  Co.,  and  Ladenburg,  Thalmann  &  Co.,  Nen 
York,  $6,700,000  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  adjustment  mon- 
gage  5  per  cent  bonds,  and  has  sold  to  the  bankers  for  theii 
own  account  $85,900,  the  remainder  of  these  bonds  heretoiort 
held  by  the  Seaboard  Company.  The  Seaboard  Company's  as- 
sets consist  of  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  Company  common 
and  preferred  stock,  the  bonds  mentioned  above,  and  $900,000 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway  demand  notes.  A  special  meeting 
of  stockholders  has  been  called  for  January  3  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  dissolving  the  Seaboard  Company  and  distributing 
the  railway  company's  stock  to  holding  company  stockholders. 
The  charter  of  the  Seaboard  Company  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution to  its  common  stockholders  of  the  common  stock  ol 
the  railway  at  the  rate  of  about  1,03  shares  of  railway  stock 
per  share  of  Seaboard  stock;  the  distribution  of  about  IJJ 
shares  of  railway  preferred  stock  to  each  share  of  second  pit- 
ferred  Seaboard  stock,  and  all  the  other  assets  pro  rata  to 
Seaboard  Company's  first  preferred  stockholders.  The  cash 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds  mentioned  above  and  to 
be  received  from  the  redemption  of  the  demand  notes  will 
provide,  it  is  estimated,  par  in  cash  for  the  first  preferred 
stockholders, 

Wabash, — See  editorial  pages  for  comments  on  the  election  ol 
new  directors. 
See  also  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie, 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie— A  new  minority  stockholders'  com- 
mittee has  been  formed,  consisting  of  Joseph  Ramsey,  Jr. 
Ralph  E,  Slavens,  the  firms  of  Werse  &  Diekman  and  J.  ft  J. 
Taussig,  In  a  circular  sent  to  minority  stockholders  the  new 
committee  calls  attention  to  the  progress  made  by  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  under  the  receivership  and  says  that,  in  theil 
opinion,  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  solvent  and  perfectly  abit 
to  carry  on  its  obligations.  They  claim  that  a  proposed  as- 
sessment of  $25  per  share  is  more  than  would  be  necessary  tc 
reorganize  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  itself. 
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ckholdtr,:  TRACKAGE. 

"'  Aireements  wett  midc  during  the  year  wilh  the  Gulf.  Colorado  &  Santa 

Fe    RailH'a_y   Companir    for  the  joint   uae  of    11.78   mil«»  of  lr«tk  betiMen 
Ursdy   and  Whitelind,   Tex.,    and    for   joint   uie   of   lOD.SO   milea   between    . 
Dallas  and  Paris,  Tei.;  also  with  the  ChicaEo,  Rock  Island  &  Gulf  Railway    ' 
Company    fur    the   joint   use   of   lO.SD  miles   of   tracit   between    Iirini  and 
Dallas,  Tu. 


.(43,]  59,227.69 
.   29,320,400.00 


per   tent.)    tlJ.838,B27.69         .  ^ 

»    1.811.827.15        '"i 


ed  cbargta. . 


Krid  with  the  preceding  year  wjj  usl^u  miles,  or  2.15?. 

le  main  track  mileage  al  June  JO,  1911,  was 5.227.37  n 

The  main  track  mileage  at  June  30,  1910.  was 5.071,54  D 

Showing  an   .ncrease  of    155.83  n 


Dallas.  Te 

Total 

On   pagi 

Line)  opei 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 

:  Company-. 

FUNDED  DEBT  AND  EQUIPMENT  BONDS  AND 


9  will  be  found  deiiih 

controlled,  by  tbia  Con 

CAPITAL  STOCK. 


The    < 
1911. 
Tbe 


I    June    30. 


1  outsundin, 

I  equipment  trust  iwnds  and 

T 

g    funded    debt    U    June    30, 

(228,924, 2  24  .Gt 


21.966,174.11 

15.700,521.79 


EQUIPMENT. 

.  Under  Trust  Agreements: 

2S  Coniolidation  Locomoiites, 

5  Pacific  Type  LocomotiTea. 
10  Switching  locomotiTes. 

6  Ten.Wbeel  Locomotives. 

7  Uallet   Locomotive). 
2  Obiervation  Cafe  Cars. 


enger  itid  Mail  Car 


4  Steel  Undei. 
6  GasolincElecti 
250  Steel  Fi 
25  Eipf 


c  Coaches. 


..Jtomobile  and 

— , Refrigerator  Cars. 

Lease  and   Purchase   Agreemii 
500  Steel  Frame  Box  Can. 

300  Steel  Frame  Automobile  and  1 
250  Steel  Tank  Cars. 
SOO  Sleel  Frame  Slock  Dump  Can 
chased  for  cash: 

2  Brown  Hoists.  -» 


'2  n,;  Ca 

s  received  at  Jul 

ni  30,   1911, 

Willi 

n^^bersr 

e^eh'das*'. 

)f  equipni 

lent  c 

rned  and  leased. 

alements  .ho 

wins 

[the 

CONSTRUCTION. 

ntil   July   U 

1.    1911, 

The  1 

■alert 

lent  "^0.75   | 

and  3.000  c 

ros.  ties  to 

.  the  mi1( 

:.     The 

per  1 

Tbr 


NEW  ORLEANS,   TEXAS  &  MEXICO  RAILROAD   COMPANY. 

nd  its  accounts 
I  June  30,  19i: 
$1,176,59^.54. 


Political  c 
traffic  »ia  tl 
pletion  of  n. 


y  ball  at 


other 


ered  as  in   full   opcrati 
indebtedness,  the  Comp 


ii  18th).     For 


underuken  until  n 
additioi 


<e  li%t 


indebtedness,  the  Company  paid  1254.148.37  in  renUli,  leanng  a  deficit  for 
the  year  of  »43.392,H,  which  for  the  reasons  lUled,  baa  been  included 
in  the  cost  of  tbe  piopcily. 


ing  183.84  miles  un 
Its    Blrennh    i>    ( 


See  page  78  for  detaili 
Irteana  through  Houston 

y  the  noticeable  develop 
increase  of  |219,640,  or  2i 
1.  tribuUry 


Capital   Slock 
NOTES, 


The  acreage  planted  in  cotton  in  1911.  tiibuUry  lo 
was  considerably  more  than  double  that  planted  in 
cotton   from  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  July  were  6,1 


the   year.     The   settlers  are  principally  farmers   of  means   from  the   older 

The  property  is  well  constructed  and  in  Eood  operating  condition.  It 
has  a  low  grade,  permilling  of  handling  Iraflic  promptly  and  economically. 
The  terminal  facilities  are  excellent,  especially  at  New  Orleans.  Baton 
Rouge.   Beaumont  and  Houston. 

To  take  care  of  tbe  increased  tralfic  additional  equipment  has  already 
been  contracted), 

GENERAL. 

The  property  of  your  company  ha)  been  well  maintained  during  tbe  year, 
expenditure)  for  hfaintenance  of  Way  having  been  at  the  rate  o(  11.054.40 
per  mile  operated;  for  repairs  of  locomotives,  $2,671.69  per  engine  owned; 
tor  repairs  of  freight  cars,  $62.79  each  and  at  passenger  cars,  $727.76  each. 

The  percentage  of  locomotives  in  shop  or  awaiting  repairs  decreased  1.5, 
and    the    percentage    of    bad    order    freight    cars    decreased    3.05,    as    com. 

'  While"  freight  revenue" increased  l.S  per  cent.,  freight 'train  miles  de- 
creased  4.7    per   cent.,   and    freight    revenue    per   train    mile   increased   6,4 

Pasaenger  train  revenue  increued  11.3  per  cent.,  with  an  accompanying 
increose  m  passenger  train  mile)  of  onlv  4.7  Jier  cent. 

The  gross  revenue  per  mile  of  road — $8.319.!6— is  the  highest  in  the 
history   of   the   Company. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-six  industrial  plants,  costing  approximately 
$6,400,000    and    employing    over    six    thousand    men    were    located    on    the 


October  2nd,  1911. 

ST.    LOUIS  AND   SAN   FRANCISCO   RAILROAD  LINES. 

GENERAL  PROFIT  AND  LOSS  ACCOUNT  AND  ADJUSTMENTS 

THEREIN, 

1  30th,  1910.  TO  Juki  JOth,  1911. 


CREDIT. 

Balance    al    credit,    a 

IS    pet 

annual    report    June 

$4,394,606.23 
1,335.661,98 

ende 

d  June  30lh.   1911... 

DEBIT. 
Proportion    for   the   j 

rear  o 

.f   discount  on   securit 

not 

aifecting    current    yea 

"' 

By  Balance  at  credit.  June  30lh.  1941??.^.  .^^.S77.Vr.S.',|4,833,209.88 
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ST.    LOUIS  AND    SAN    FRANCISCO   RAILROAD   LINES. 

INCOME  ACCOUNT. 

luL  Ytu  Emdu>  JuNi  30th,  1911,  Couruu  wtTU  Piivious  Yua. 


.  $2,333,970.73     $2,J( 


.(.«<  Expenses- 


i.oVl.>9 

$27,645,863.48 
10,548,969.83 
1.009.241.56 

'S50;81i:88 

—14,710.31      1.3 
99,235.14  18.2 

To 
Rental 

Olhei 

f" 

Divide 

S^ot 
Divide 

Diiide> 

Four 

tt 

Surf  Ik 

"L"'.'^""! "'!."'. 

14,360.971.27 

$13,331,339.94 

$1,029,631.33 

5,187.93 

$28,071,781.86 
.11.999,385.31 
.     1.010.218.61 
.      1,120.194.06 
650,047.02 

*7 .850,606.63 

2,604.038.36 
836.040.1  S 

540.400.00 

994,482.00 

$7,447,805.63 

2,594,390.91 

627.302.23 

540.400.00 
999.482.00 

$402,801.00 

9.647.45 

The  Kansas  Cily.  Ft. 
£r  Memphis  Railmyi 

Chicat"   &    EolUrn 

.$42,851,626.86 
n        307.600.83 

$40,889,791.13  »1. 961.835. 74    4.8 
276.148,25          31.452,58  11.4 

,$43,159,227.69 

$41,165,939.37  $ 

$5,778,268,15- 
5,940,31037 

14',69K'.094'.38 
1,223,348.06 

.993.288.33     4.8 
$308,089.56     S.3 

49;o25:6i  4:7 

1.039,070.51     7.1 

"1  tharge.    

is— 

per  cent,  on  first  pre- 

d 

$5,470,178.59 
t     S.738.290.32 

.   1S;737. 164.89 
1,288,919.36 

12.825,567.17 
$1,535,404.10 

199.743.12 

$12,209,380.77 
$1,121,959.17 

199,742.12 

$616,186.40 
$413,444.93 

$28,676,842.19 

$12,489,097.18  » 
1,458,185.96 

$643,557.81     2.2 
'3531641:19  24^3 

carried  to  credit   of 

.$13,838,827.69 
..      1.811,827.1 

$1,335,661.98 

$922,217.05 

(413.444-93 

12,027.000,54  $11,030,91 


ASSETS.                             1911. 
Cafiiai  Assets: 
Franehise.    and    property. ..  .$217,093,620.47 
Stocks  and  bonds  owned 203,845.69 

1910, 
$214,003,890.94 

0(  Decreasi. 

$3,089,739.53 

LIABILITIES. 

Capitol  Liabilities: 
'^i"t  pr^er'red  

1911. 

{t.wu'.im.oo 

$5,000,000.00 
16,000.000.00 
29.000.000.00 

osDecuau 

217.297.466.16  $214,207,736.63 

58.964,291.92       58,642,263.69 

9,536,637.80        9,257,609.78 
4.946.982.25         4.950,455.90 

9,321,550.00         9,321,550.00 

18,239.187,13       18,339.187.13 

$3,089,729.53 

323.028.23 

279,028.02 
-3,473,65 

$50,000,000,00       $50,000,000.00 
171.4S3.554,68(a)  165,1 28,204.1 1( 
13,278,491,59         14,152.521.79 

13,5iO,O0O,00Cb>   13,510.000.00 
44,301.000,00         43,668,300.00(0 
1,220,000.00           1.548,000.00 

Leasehold  estate  (Kapiai  City. 
Memphis    and    Birmingham 

Franchises  and'prii)irtVViii- 

'^Sd^i 

c.'f.°s.  Tm.' 

Stock- 

nd'noie 

fieatea., 
and  role 

)  $6,325,350.5 

-874,030.; 

Ch"  ago  ilTd'  i^aa  'I'llinoii 

'  — 328:000:OI 

$59,031,000.00 

9,246,670,00 
3,923,000.00 

18.044.500.00 

$58,726,300.00 

9,246,670.00 

3.923,000.00 
9,317,550.00 
18,044,500,00 

$304,700,00 

Outstanding      »cii 
leasehold   eslal 
M.  &  B,  R,  R 

'(K,    C 

318,306,115.26 

1,413.934.17 
3,620.880.98 

5,024,816.64 

719.267.90 

10,511.64 

2;288,'061,>2 

103,367.77 
4.893.329,23 

■S67:060:01 

$314,618,803.13 
1.568,910.39 

6.348,000.00 

634,268.59 

35,710.04 

2,375.852,23 
672,204,71 

84,335.34 
9.269,958.32 

'934;786,65 

$3,687,312.13 

-154,976.13 
—578,069.19 

-36,222.68 

518.934.23 
1.615,857.01 

19.032.43 
—4,376,629.09 
—459.669.06 

Currtnt  AtitU: 

Cash  in  treasury  

Cash  in  hands  of  fiscal  agents 
Cash  with  irnslees  for  "i™V 

Funded  debt,  auxil 

ary  com 

cales  CC.  It  E,  T 

"cXsV.  ft  E.™ 

Total 

Current  l.iabilt 

R,  R,) 
and    pay 

DuVVVom  rge"t"'a'nd  cinduc: 

$334,294,766,37 

4,517.034,69 
4.110.575,53 
'570:549:07 

$328,538,745,90 

4.586,767,04 

3.106,763,90 

■531:568:98 
1,175.000,00 
4.833,070-00 

6.348,000.00 

$5,756,020,37 

Due  from  railroad  companies. 

1,003,811.61 
7.814,98 
48,980.05 

-^B33:o;o:o(i 

-1.323,183.36 

Due  from  companies  and  indi- 

Inlerct    and    ditid 

nit    ma 

£y.-.T?siS 

ot  due) . 
due)... 

Supplies    on    hi.nd    

llotii'  and    notes 
redemption   (see 

ailed   fo 

5.024.816,64 
$16,908,470.63 

38.':335:02 
6.759,37 

$25,239,118,81 
1.036.012.20 
'S06;049:65 

$29,985,771,97 
747.074,05 
*46S>76'.58 

-$4,757,653.16 

288,938.15 

1,801.548.59 
37,273.07 

$22,173,849,64  - 

278:945:35 
7.475.27 

-$5,265,379.01 

-5.952.64 
103,389,67 

—715.90 

Deferred  Accovnit: 
Ope.i     carrying    accounts     in 
Discount  on  bonds,  carried  in 

M.  Ry,  A  Itr,  Co,) 

$632,119,06 

$535,397.93 

$351,247,993,47 
4,394,606,23 

$96,721,13 

bilities. 

$351,835,355.96 
4.833,209.88 

$356,663,565,84 

ol dings   of  Ibe 

n  "funded  debt 
nds   maturing   S 

Digitized  by  v 

(587.362,49 

$13,133,331-77 
356.668,565,84 

$11,037,024,60 
$355,642,599,70 

$2,096,307.17 

$1,025,966.14 

apanies  covered 
xiliary  lines  are 

gcd  as  collalera 
T-refe.red  Stock 

Railway  Co.  F 

Total 

eliminated,'"" 

to  other  liahililies  1 
Trust    Certificates 

r»l   Mortgage    7    per 

eluded 
ledged 

Total  Assets  

$355,642,599.70 
1.   Louis  and    S> 

other    liabilititl 
xpttmber    1,    1910 

joogle 

(1,D25.9«6,14 

R,  R,  Co..  in  the  bonds  and 

Figures  in  italics  detiot 

(aj  Exclude.,  in  order 

$10,000,000  N.  0 

(h)   Excludes  $1,490.00 

■■funded  dchl." 

(c)   Excludes  $493,000 

redemption  of  which  were 

T.    &    M.    bi^ 

Of  The  K.  C. 

Memnhi'.  Kans 
eld  W  Trusle 

of  leased  and  a 

'I'on'bord*  rAti 
F.  S.  S  M,  'Ry 

s  and  Cnloradc 
(Since  paid. 

ndnded    in 
funds    for 

Decehbeb  8,  1911. 
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TWENTY.SECOND    ANNUAL    REPORT    OF    THE    CHICAGO    &    EASTERN    ILLINOIS   RAILROAD  COMPANY. 
Fiscal  Year  ended  June  30,  1911.  Working  AuiH: 


Tbe   Boa 


of   Din 


4.5  per  ce 
Operating  « 

Nel  operating  rev 
Taxes    

Operating  income   ... 

Total  income  ... 
Interest  and  rentals   . 


<incr 


90'47V.S9'  or' 


I  tbfir  report  of  Ibe  * 
linojs  Railroad  Conipan 

■r  were  sa  follows 

$12,281,344.27 

8,344,463.43 


Net  income 
Diiidends  I 

Surplus  for 


after 


rard   of   26    per  ten 

for    the    net,    >ni 

^68,549.96.    or    f.g   per   ( 

enlals  of  (71,91  S.sl 

creased  cost  per  ion  of  engine  fuel  broughl  a  further  .. 

The   growth    of   your    passenger   traffic   is   gratifying, 

doubled    in    ten    years,    and    passenger    train    earnings   : 

sed  11.7*  cents  per  train  mile,  compared  with  the 


ing  somewhat  curtailed   by   1 

of  $55,786.21  and  an  increas.  .. 

le  increase  of  (441,430.62  in  Cost 

amonnted  to  t2O3,0O0.OD  a 


if  $74,900,00. 


r  264,873,  s 
.- fried, 
led  fifty  n 


cash,  reimbursed  by  4 

the  mortgage  of  July  1 

5  Pacific  type  passeni 


r  57.59  pet  cent,  of  the  total  tona  carri 

ar,  the  Industrial  Depanment  located  .._..    ._. 

<t  of  which  was  $1,558,300.00,  employing  1.966  a 

and   placed   in   service,   all   pnr< 


OcToaia  1,  1911. 


r  faithful  service. 
Board. 

B.  L.  WINCHELL, 


Secunlies  issued   or   assumed 
—Held  in  Treasury: 

Funded  debt  (page  20).. 
Marketable  securitiisf 

Stocks    (page   20) 

Funded  debt  (page  20)., 

Miscellaneous    (page    20) 
Loans  and  billJ  receivable... 
Traffic  and  car  service  balance 

Kel  balance  due  from  agents 

2,000,00 

3,700.00 
B8.000.00 
100,635.12 
545,075.83 

258.953,07 

326,008.89 

653.216.74 

-1,171,935.30 

1 ,674.49 

$4,334,962,54 

423,000.00 

4,171.42 
153,000.00 
100,635.12 
437,077.38 

317,531.27 

327,578.63 

607,865.29 

1,038.243,04 

2:384.45 

$4,418,433.53 

—$421,000,00 

— 65,oao!oo 

i07;998!4S 
—58,578.20 

Miscellaneous      accounts      re- 
Material  and  iuppii«: ;:::;:: 

.a|!:| 

Toul  working  aaets.... 

-$83,470.99 

providing  for  all  charges $1,244,340.12 

S  per  cent,  on   preferred  and  9H    per  cent. 

:k)   1,215,533.00 


$28,807.12 
age  10, 

1  the  biatory  of 


•IcTTti  Dibit  Iiimi: 


Working   funds 

Unextinguished    discount    on 


dends    increased 


rxtinguished     discount 

n  funded  debt   

deposits    (page  ,20) . . 


Total  deferred  d( 


$40,099,30  $40,099.30          

1.327.17  1,055.58  $271,59 

38.700.54  43,655.95  —4,955.41 

1.772.894.35  1,164,186.23  608.708.13 

0,578.091.64  10,578.091.64          

13,366.33  16,219.06  — 2,852.73 

653.160.50  386,202.31  266,958.19 

.3.097,639.83  $12,229,510.06  $868,129.77 

■6,391.382.77  $75,777,817.26  $613,565.51 


gures  in  italici  denote  c 

LIABILITIES, 
h: 
ipilal  stock: 


Stocit  liability  fo 
of  outstanding 

T. 

"•'KB:- 


Bondid  and  Stcurtd 


12,000.00     $l,152.O0O.0O-$l,IS0.0OO.OO 


60.289.92  —1 .261 .057. 76 


$49,277,233.16  $48,547,289.9: 


■nent    2,695,997.26       2.319,937.39 

376.059.87 

$3,736,363.01     $3,135,910,12 

$600,452.89 

$58,564,496.09  $57,964,043-20 
ecialion-C. . .            n4.'K'i.So             I44W.57 

$600,452.89 
*>,73«JJ 

r-'"'-T":  ,s«.......,,  ,s,.„«„.,. 

$550,714.66 

Fundtd   debt    . 


Total    securiti 
(page   20)    . 


Ill,  Other  investments: 

Miscellaneous  invciilment' 
Secur  i  li  es— Un  pie  dged 

Total  other  invest- 
ment, (page  20) 


$373,231.76 

1,102,231.76 

—$729,000.00 

'■  $215,743.3-'! 

$^08,551.28 

$7,193.07 

$215,744,35 

$208,552,28 

$7,192.07 

Other    workin. 

Total  w 

Aecrurd  Liabilil 


Dfffrrcd  Crtiil  lumi: 


249.00 

tl5lS.3S0.OO 

$12,999.00 

.635.27 

350.421.31 

— S,7e6,(M 

.469.94 

1.241.037.12 

—81.557.18 

.416.71 

313,741.91 

—189.325.30 

896.00 

55,995,00 

901,00 

336,04 

3,336,04 

—3,000,00 

$2,163,430.51 

$3,428,425.08 

-$264,994.57 

$757,583.09 

$713,192,93 
221,345,53 

$44,389.17 
8.520,03 

$987,447,65 

$934,538,45 

$53,909,30 

$200,262.12 
330.870,29 

$179,325.31 

$30,936,81 
71,823.52 

$531,133,41 

$438,372,08 

$92,760,33 

$813,871.16 

$810,922-85 

$2,948,31 

18, 958.780,40  $59,129,873,67    —$171,093,27 


$76,391,382,77  $75,777,817,26.      $613,565.51 

nv  of  America  holdq  in  Trust  Assets  $161,300.00  pre- 
-OO  common  stock  included^ in-aboye  figures  (page  20). 
i  with  Inle^5t^.|f|':;9^ifierie3^>^s)*i.(|l|Mificatioti. 
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I.  25  Bums  Snin. 


Muico  Ownc%: 

SiGDHDA  CaU.1  DI  BOLIVAK,   No.    19. 

To  titt  Skarihnldtri:  ,.   

In  comnlLanM  wilh  Ihc   drovisiona  of  Aiticle  4H  at  ihr  BvLawi  of  the  'r'bute  (or  that  purpose,  up  to  the  flical  year  of  1912-lSlJ,  the  amounti  of 

Company,  1  have  the  honor  lo  present  to  the  shareholders,  in  the  name  of  (■'SO.OOO.    $3iO,o6o   and   IISO.OOO   u   maximum    during    .he    fi«al    J""^ 

the  SozrA  of  Di,«lors.  the  repirl  of  operation,  for  the  fi»al  ye,r  July  I,  ""i-""'      lon-ioiJ     ,^^    io,j.,oi,     „.~,.i„,l,      .^A    ..    bemi    oronkd 
1910,  to  June  10,  1911. 

EXCHANGE  AND   PAYMENT   OF  SECURITIES  OF  THE  MEXICAN 

CENTRAL  RAILWAY  COMPANY  LIMITED.  AND  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  RAILROAD  COMPANY  OF  MEXICO. 

In  ncCD.'daoce  vitb  the  terms  of  the  Baokers'  Agreement  of  February  29. 


n  Central  Rallwi 


i]  Railroad  Company 


1910-1911,    1911-1912,    and    1912-1913,    respectively,    and    it    being    prondul 
that   after  June   JO,    1913,    the    Mexican   Governmenl    would    [larticitBie  n 

Thia  Company  has  the  direct  management  of  tbe  Vera  Crui  to  Itihins) 
Railroad  by  reason  of  Ihe  ownpribip  of  laid  stock,  whicb  lines  are  of  fol 
importance  for  the  wulbcrn  part  of  the  Republic.  Tl>e  Vera  Crui  u 
Isthmus  Railroad  is  still  a  legally  independent  corporation,  but  as  beim 
said,  il  is  controlled  by  tbe  Naiiooal  Railways  of  Mexico  through  tbt  p» 
session  of  the  slock  purchased  by  the  latter  from  Ihc    Federal  Govemonji 

In   view   of  the   imponance  of  the  lines   of   the    Pan-American    Railnwl 


Stior. 


t  Aeci 


'A  DiPOiiTiD  Vr  TO  Tsi  30th  or  Ju: 
iTH   PuH  or  6th  or  AraiL.  I90S. 
if  ikt  Mtxica*  Cmtral  Railway  Cfrnfatiy  Limtltd. 


Pia 


Oui- 


Pn 

C.HT. 


'OTAL  lasui.  Defosit: 

$500.00            0.00  (500.00  100.01 

6,397,000.00  tS, 198,000,00  78.79  1,399,000.00  21.2 

264,062.50  22S,?1S.00  85.48  38.347.50  14.S: 

gage   Bonds....   109,020,000.00  105,361.000.00  96.64  3,659.000.00  3.3i 
First      Income 

12,706.000.00  32,424,300.00  99.13  281,700.00  .8! 

325,200.00  314.000.00  96.5S  11,200.00  3.4. 


Priority  Bonds 
Pint     Matlgig< 


ered  Incoi 


13.862.50  T2 13.841.815.00    97.50  t5.482.0< 
K  Natimal  RaUrcad  Company  of  Miiii 


Total  Iuul         Difosiied.       Cini. 

ITANniNO. 

C„r 

Preferred  Stock..  J32,OO0.O0O.OO     (31,998,100.00    99.99 
Second   Preferred 

Stock    22,043.600.00       22,002,600.00     99.81 

Common  Stock...          284,600.00            154,300.00     54.22 

$1,900.00 

41,000,00 
130,300.00 

.01 

«;SI 

'       Total    165.350.000.00     165,176.800.00    99.73 

«73,SO0.OO 

.27 

Titat  NumbtT  of  Securiiiti  of  Bath  Camp 

onwl 

■  „„„.           D„.„„.      cS. 

OUT- 

cS. 

BondsandShare..|284,6;3.862.S0  1279,018.615.00    98.01 

5.655,247.50 

1.99 

Note.— All  of  tbe  above  amounts  arc  in  U.  S.  Currency. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  First  Moniage  Bonds,  the  Registered  In. 
come  Bonds  and  the  Consolidated  Mortgage  Bonds  of  the  Mexican  Central 
Railway  Company  Limited  which  were  outstanding  and  had  not  been 
deposited  according  to  the  Plan,  became,  due  July  1,  1911.  and  which  that 
Company  had  1o  redeem,  the  Board  of  Directors  resolved  that  as  the 
Mationat   Railways  of  Me.ico  had  assumed  the  obligation  by  virtue  of  the 


rlSre'goVn';    i 


be   seen 

,1, 

t   the 

total   amount 

show 

in   the   ab 

Bonds 

gistered   Inco 

I'll   I 

for  cor 

purchas 

nd 

r  th' 

Plan   of  April 

6,   1<X 

K  w 

TJii 

tii 

"^afrl 

J.  Limited  and  Nati 


I    for 


d  of  Directors  nej 
of  Ihe  Pao-Amtri 
s    at    tbe    laat    reg 

"       Ith   Mr.  Daviti 


tally   the   prompt    payment   of   principal    and    inter 
t   Bonds  and  General   Mortgage  Bonds  of    Pan-A 


Railroad    Company,    as    reported    to    the   shar< 

Thompson,   owner    of   said    slock,    whereby    this    Company 
shares   and    570   General    Mortgage   Bonds   of  that    Compai 

obligalion  assumed  by  the  National   Railways  of    M<     ' 
conditionallj.   the   promjpt  

"wSfh    .,.= ...    UU.    „.    ,U.     . .-    .= — 

Pan-American  Railroad  Company,  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  bu  i 
t ran sno nation  line  extending  from  the  frontier  with  the  United  Statn  u 
the  North  to  the  southern  boundary  with  Guatemala,  with  the  acep™ 
of  some  few  kilometers  covered  by  the  Tehuaoiepec  National  Railway. 

The  shareholders  will  fully  appreciate  the  advisability  of  acquiring  coniro 
of  the  Vera  Crui  to  Isthmus  and  Pan-American   lines.    >s   also   tbe  adnn 

o^ihe''conipan'^'' 

On    account   of   the    poor   physical   condition   of    both    the    Vera    Crui  ii 
Isthmus  and   Pan-American   Railroads,   and  as   neither  of   these    Comunic 

of''Direc"to'r»*aJproved%arioiJB  Joans   of  money    to   wicj    Com'panies^  as  b 


and  by  the 


SUBSIDIARY  COMPANIES. 


The  Company  has  continued  to  operate  the  various  lines  and  prop" 
pertaining  lo  the  different  corporations  shown  in  the  statement  accomi 
mg  the  General,  Balance  Sheet,  of  which  the  National  Railways   of   M 


from  that  source  during  the  year  being  $2,066,544.67  for  express  service, 
and  150,000  as  dividend  on  tbe  Express  Company's  shares  owned  by  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico. 

With  respect  to  Ihe  Brownsville  and  Matamoroa  Bridge  Company,  another 
subsidiary  company  which  was  organiied  by  Ihe  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  snd  The  Si.  Louis.  Brownsville  and  Mexico  Railway  Company,  for 
the  construction  ard  operation  of  an  international  bridge  between  Browns- 
ville and  Matamoros,  the  concesaions  granted,  one  to  the  Brownsville  and 

bridge  in '<iuestion'in"so  ^ar  as  the'  northern  half  of  the  Rio  Bravo  is  cos 
cerned,  and  Ihe  other  granted  by  the  Mexican  Government  lo  the  National 


tha'i'Jour"^oii 


e  issued  by  the  Bridge  Company,  under  the  Trust  A 
Louis  Trust  Company,  by  virtue  of  which  bonds  wei 
amount  of  $600,000  and  wfaich  were  duly  issued,  the 
ilexico  and  The  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  and  Mexico 
their  joint  guaranty  lo  said  bonds,  and.  as  you  wi 
cd  Balance  Sheet  same  has  been  included  in  the  cor 

onaf  Railways  of  Mexico  might  be  held  responsib 
Lint.  However,  considering  the  importance  and  resj 
Louis.  Brownsville  and  Mexico  Railway  Company, 
mrd  that  Ihe  guaranty  of  the  National  Railways  of  h 
half  of  the  amount  mentioned, 
including  the  remarks  relating  to  Subsidiary  Co 
.  lo  report  lo  Ihe  shareholders  thai  the  total  isi 
t  Notes  of  Ihe   Mexican  Central  Railway  Compa: 


of   Five    Per  Cent 


held^Oclober  5.'  l'9to',  'entered  into  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  said 
stock  in  order  to  acquire  the  property  in  question,  and  as  a  resull  a 
contract  was  made  with  the  Mexican  Government  by  virtue  of  which  this 
Company  acquired  all  the  slock  of  Ihe  Vera  Crux  &  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 

Sny  and  the  Vera  Crui  lo  Isthmus  Railroad,  which  was  owned  by  the 
ivernment,  for  the  cash  payment  of  $100,900  and  the  obligation  on  the 
pan  of  Ihe  National  Railways  of  Mexico  to  pay  the  interest  on  Ihe  bonds 
of  the  Vera  Crui  &  Pacific  Railroad  Company,   with  the  condition  thai  in 


ai-r," 


F   BONDS  AND  NOTES, 
given    by    the    shareholders    at    the 
5,  1910,  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
'  ■■  wing  bonds  to  June  30.    1911 
r    CtM.    Bonds,    in    reimburs 


i.re 


I   Morlnge   Four    Per   CenI 

and'MliKh'si?  i'iuV^^^t'i  L  ftr'the''coS  of  additional   r^^iVg  aXxV  an. 
__..! .  ,__j   r . .  ..  y,„|,  31.  1911;   jis^  $4,384,925  o 


,  Google 


December  8,  1911. 

thia  class  of  bonds  and  86,949.000  Prioi  LiaitiFaur 
Bonds,  in  order  that  Ihey  miibl  be  sold  or  used  ai 

Coniideralion  was  given  llie  sale  of'  certain  of 
pany  by  your  Board  of  DircctOTs,  it  being  tbcught 
approiunalely  810,000,000  of  tbe  bonds  Tn  the  Ir< 
unfavorable  Rnancial  conditions  the  Board  decided 
accordingly  and  in  order  to  meet  obligations  and 
in  June  and  July,    1911,   consisting   mostly   of   oblii 

Central  Railway  Company  Limited,  aBiumed  by  your  Company,  the  Boar 
of  Directors  lutboriacd  tbe  issue  of  TwcVear  Four  and  One-Half  Pc 
Cent.  Notes  to  the  amount  of  810,000,000.  Cold,  depositing  as  collaten 
IbereagainBl  $6,000,000  in  Prior  Lien  Bonds  and  87,000,000  in  Genen 
Mortgage  Bonds.  The  corTesponding  Trust' Agreement  was  duly  necutei 
the  collateral  deposited  and  tbe  amount  of  the  notes  received  by  tbe  Con 
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ind  One-half  Per  Cent.  FERROCAHRILES  NACIONALES  DE  MEXICO. 

collateral,  aa  the  best  (National  Railways  of  Mhico.) 

Miiico,  D.  F.,  September  18,  1911. 


Sr.  L,c.  D.  Ui. 


Elgutr. 


1    faUin, 


ard    of    Jlir 


t   objec 


{1,000,000  sterling,  with  Messrs.  Laii 

a  discount  of  4^  oer  cent.,  pledging  Prior  Lien  Bond*  to  tbe  face  amount 

of  86,150,000  as  collateral  tbereagainst. 

The  Board  expects  to  be  able  to  pav  of!  both'  of  tbe  above  mentioned 
serin  of  notes  at  or  before  maturity  and  as  soon  as  it  can  dispose  of  certaic 
of  tbe  bonds  of  tbe  Company  now  in  the  treasury  on  favorable  terms. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  return  to  the  Company  of  tbe  81.800,000  Prior 
Lien    Bonda    and    the    81,200,000    Guaranteed    General     Mortgage    Bonds 

per  annum  for  the  three  yeari  beginning  January  1,  190S,  on  Che  Company's 
First  Preferred  Sham. 

CONSTRUCTION   AND  OPERATION  OF  LINES. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  improve  the  condition  in  general  of  the 

a"d  io1^prt«"the"'ervf«"n*ri  resp^ts."  Th^^Eebolders  "ilTle^aWe 

to  tbe  technical  report  of  the  Company's  Executive  President,  whose  work 
deserves  all  praise.     I  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  construction  of 


Central   Railway,  and  the  proposed   line   from  the   S 
the  Guadalajara  Division  to  Ajuno  on  the  Uruipan  Bi 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 


It  is  with  much  regret  that  the 
of  the  loss  sustained  V  the  death 
the  9th  of  January.  1911.  R'  •)» 
Creel  was  elected  to  Rll  the 


.d-sx: 


lecled  to  Rll  the  vacancy. 
:  year  Directors  Mirtin  G.  R 


shatefaolders 
hicb  occurred 
,   Enrique  C. 


I.  Jorg. 


i  A.  Signotet,  Pablo  Macedo 
eave  of  absence,  which  was 
and  By-Laws  of  the 


Company,  and  Messrs.  Ignacio  L.  de 
Fernandei,  and  Jaime  Guria,  respe 
stead  during  tbrii  absence. 

On    August    2.    1911,    Mr.    Joaquin    D.    Casasas    resigned    and    Mr.    I.    N. 
Galbraith  was  appointed  in  his  place.     Although  this  did  not  occur  during 

to  give" the  shareholders  this'^informatfon 'in   order  that  tbcy'may  be   fully 

At  the  meeting  held  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on  October  28,  1910, 
Messrs.  JoU  Yves  Limantour  and  Pablo  Macedo  were  appointed  Chairman 
and  Vicc-Chairman,  respectively,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  al  the 
ump  ,T,PMJn.  Mr  t.lminimir  ...  .r.ntfd  leave  of  absence,  and  Mr. 
scharged  the  duties  of  the 
be  relieved  from  the  duties 


Macedo  i 
former  u. 
of  Vicc-C 


:e-CbaT, 


The  terms  of  office  of  all  tbe  Directors  designated  by  the  shareholders  at 
the  regular  annual  meeting  of  1910,  to  serve  iTuring  one  year,  expire  today, 
as    wcTl    as    of   the    Directors    composing    tbe    second    group   mentioned    in 


g   of    1 


ted  by  tl 


rtly.    the 

ntry   has 
«r!ously 


RESULTS  OF  OPERATION  AND  DIVIDENDS. 

As   will   be   seen    from   the    Balance   Sheet   to   be   presented   si 

result  of  the  operations  of  the  Company  for  the  fiscal  year  which 

on  the  3qth  of  June.  1911.  is  very  satisfactory,  especially  if  due 

passed  during  the  second  half  of  the  year,   and  which   have  no 

afFecled  the  net  results  for  the  year.     This  will  surely  serve  as  a  .   

on   which  to  establish   the  credit   of  your  Company  and  add  confidence   in 
the  minds  of  the  security  bolder). 

As  the  shareholders  will  note  by  the  Balance  Sheet  and  Income  .Account 
attached  to  this  report,  which  after  examination  made  by  Messrs.  Price. 
Waterhouse  &  Company.  Chartered  Accountants,  were  duly  approved  by 
the  Commissaries,  as  i>er  report  from  the  latter,  and  now  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  it  is  shown  that  during  the  fiscal  year  under  review  there  was  naid 
a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  in  two  insUlmenls  on  the  Companv's  First 
Preferred  Shares,  which  is  tbe  maximum  dividend  allotted  to  said  shares. 


Mei 


for  tbe  fiscal  year  ended  June  Hi,  1?1I. 
hich   follow,  the   figures  of  The   Mexican 

have  been  included  with  those  of  Che 
o  proper,  both  it 


for  the  year  under  review  and  where  compariion  it  made  witi 

RESULTS  OF  OPERATION. 
Tbe    following   condensed   statement   of   the   Income    Accou 

nt   shows   the 

lean  CutrenCT. 
861.934.421.68 

823,599,968.98 

From  which  deduct; 

8483.590.82 

464,421.13 
200,000.00 
300,000.00 
100,000.00 

147.816.84 

82,147,816,84 

817,250,131,77 
696,137.55 

(127.893.54 
2.306,632,00 

81.015,237-00 
576,658.00 

Operating    Deficit    of    Subsidiary    Companies 
(Texas- Mexican  Ry.  Co.  and  tan- .American 

Sundry  Adjualraents  of  Operating  Expenses: 

Reserves  on   Additions  and   Betterments  in 

Provision  for  Expenses  for  Repair  and  Re. 

Re^s'eV.riSr'  lld^2n"n^"u'b.fui  DVbi;: ! ! ! !  i 
Various  Itffns  in  Suspense  eliminated 

3,095,828.79 
820,504,140.19 

. 

17,946.269.33 

Leaving  Balance  carried  to  Profit  and  Los.  Ac. 

And  deducting; 
Five  Per  Cent,  of  Net  Profits  transferred  to 

82,557.870.87 

2,434,525.54 

Leaving  as  Net  Surplus  for  the  year  ended  Juii 
To*  which  add: 

J123.345.33 

Dividend' of  1    Per  Cent,  on   Firil  Preferred 

438.579.00 

111.  of 

Which  gives  a  loUl  Net  Surplus  at  June  JO.  1) 

8561.924.33 

MILEAGE. 

Avtrage  Uxpk  of  Line  Oftratti: 

Tbe  average  length  of  Ime  operated  during 

9,868.537  kilo. 

GROSS   EARNINGS, 
ngs   from   all   sources  amount! 
details   of  which,   »  well   as  < 
illed  to  tbe  following  table: 


*  '2*5:277:03     :35  : 

i;,  2  3  4, 007. 92       19.90     . 
226.884.91           .37     . 

■  5i:47o:4s     :o8  : 

,:hi  ii ; 

Construction    Freight.. 

■  E...„...   ■■■ 

.  *44,320,766:34 
876.981.93 

.  12,657.110.33 
235,111.63 

.  2.066.544,67 
55,705.93 
130.726.74 

:    i.546;9S6:io 

71.56 

■-&'"'  

....Miscellaneous  

.07 

$£1,934,421.05     100.00 


will   approve   the 
First  Preferred  S 


..Airicoltural  Pro. 
..Live  Stoclt  and  f 
..Mineral  Products 
.  .General  Merchan 


50,90 
100.00 


e  shows  a  slight   increase  ti  tSe  Crps.   ijlnii«s   fo 
rring  10  the  eener«lHNa|di;A:s^«(sl>4e>0:4  igarning 


the  Republic. 


i.  tubmiitcd  faenwi 
*  yeir  Ihe  Mining 

nt  of  the  political 
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h.  it  will  be  ma  tbit       June   30,    1910:   Ihe   ba 


I   tl4.797,5]5.8B.    Men 


the  close  af  tbe  year  the  phyg 

plK*d*iIi''"t»ck,  and  nu^r™ 


OPERATING  EXPENSES. 

Ihe   Droperty  hi*  receited  canful   attention  and  i 
1   — edition  ihroughoul  the  major  portio 


17.148,177.22    were,  expended    iMi  ,1 

and   puichased  in    i^e   previous  jea 
after  July  1,  1910),  Ihe  balance,  o. 


..Mail 


of  Equipm. 


22.37 


r*sSd'*"d' 


jwing  slatementjivei  details 


details  of  amounts 


eaied 


ty    the    political    dislurbances    in    the    Bepuhlic.      It    i«    eipected    that    I 

pTOpeiljF    subeianlialed    by    supporting   evidence    to   claims.      These    are   in 
process  of  being  formalls   presented. 

The  cost  of  operating  tbe  property  tor  Ihe  fiscal  year  was  63.42  per  cent. 

The  comparative  percentage  of  Ihe  Sub-Accounts  tor  the  years  1909-1910 
and  1910-1911  are  as  follows: 
1909-1910.  1910-1911. 

PUCIMTACI. 


idinjs  1 


d  Spur  Trai 


Interlocliing  Apparatus 

Telegraph  and  Telephone  Lines 

Station  Buildings  and  Fixtures 

Roadway  Buildings  

Shops^  Enginehouses   and   Turntable 

Shop  Machinery  and  Tools 

Water  and  Fuel  Slslions 

Dock  and  Wharf  Property 

Electric  Light  and  Power  Plants  . . . 


Freight   Cars 
Wort  Equipi 


Tbe  books  and  accounts  have  been  autSted  by^Hessrs.  Price 
A  Company,  of  London,  New  York  and  Mexico,  and  a  copy  o 


S9.74 
19,903.910 


493.10 
S.9J194 

.01706 
1.85472 

.01852 


g  Expense 

teduceiTt 
e    price    o 
for    Ihe 

arnings  per 

5X" 

told    a 
the    Me 
.ear.^via 

the 
50 

ross  E 

evm'ue  ' 

"i."n 

perati 

g   Expensei 

per    re 

enue 

'Lt 

revenue 

train 

'^Ia^^^^iTa  ^ 

kilomel 

r  of 

oVVt 

B  Expense 
3  operated 

per  kilo 
kilomete 

rli 

verag 

amounl  rec 

eived  for 

each 

verag 

r«"fpu-,i 

r  ton  per 

kilo- 

vefag 

eceived 

from 

"n'e^^ 

per    passenger 

1910-1911.       iHcausa 

161,934.421.05 
39,279,344.57 


6.SS209     Inc 
.OlBia 
1,80069     D« 


tl',3».SlSH 

63.42         Inc.    3.68 
19,833,846     Dec.  0.35 


Dec.  7.92 
Inc.  10.47 


LiNKAt  Mm 

13.192 

85.538 


BRIDGES.  TRESTLES  AND  CULVERTS. 


2.9697 
2.0016 


5,952.93 
4,012.26 


1910-1911 

exicanSilvib. 

12.324.157 

$5  0254 

3.1872 

1.8382 

10,100.18 

6,405.62 

3,694.56 

«.S5209 


PeaciKTAOioi 

DaCBEASE 


ADDITIONS  AND  BETTERMENTS. 
crence  to  the  Cenersl   Balance   Sheet  will   show  Ihe 
18.454.82.   Mexican   Currencv,   to  Ihe  debit  of  "Additii 
'■  Account  at  Jure  30,  1911;  of  this  amounl  the  =uin  , 


■ivetted  span  of  tame  length;  bridge  481-A 
Two  45.72  meler  through  pin  connected  , 
ng  on  frame  bents  changed  to  two  45.72  i 


One  4S,72  mel 

Ihrouph  rivrlted 

Bridges  5 60. A 


renglbened    by   I 
leter    throuBh    f 


Dec.  7.92 
Inc.  10.47 

1.S0069     Dec.  2.91 
.02912        "      2.27 


two  24.38  n 
Ilirlalgo  l>" 


e  girder  span  on  masonry:  Bridge'5<t.D.  i 

Dgitized  by  VjOOO IC 


M. 


December  8,  1911. 

-0  Dk-xuo 
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Bridge    C 

Bridge    0-87-A.  New    bridge    of    one    3.05  meter    span    "1"    faruos    on 

Bridge   0  87-6.  Changed   from  rgil   to  one  3.05   meter   span  "l"   beams 

Bridge    O^SB-A.  New    bridge    of    one    3.0S  meter    span    "I"    beams    on 

HiidW  a-;7-A.     Wing  wall*  repaired  and  lengthened. 

Bridge    A-84  U.      One    21.36   melcr    pin  connected   span    replaced  witb   » 
21.33  meler  |dale  girder. 
MoHtlota  Division: 

Bridge   l26-.\.     Two  wooden  irKtle  spans  replaced  wiita  two   S.26  meler 
Qoor  stringers  on   masonry. 

Bridge    127.A.     Five  wooden  trestle  ipans  replaced  with  two  9.14  meter 

Bridge    145-A.  Eight   wooden  trestle   spans   replaced   with   two   A   meler 

Bridge    1J6-A.  Four   wooden   trettle   ipans   replaced    with    two   3    rneter 

Bridge  IS7-A.  Two  wooden  trestle  spam  replaced  with  one  floor  stringer 

^  Bridge   l5S'.'<i.  Two  wooden  trestle  spans  replaced  with  one   5.18  meter 


Bridge  1 
placed  wilh 
_  Bridge  1' 

nrid|«  ' 


nd  194-B.     Four  wooden  trestle  spans  replaced  with  two 


BridgM   197-A  »nd   198-A,   res] 


,  Bridge   247-C.      Seven   wooden   trestle   spa 

^  Bridge  251-d'.     Seven  wooden  [resile  spans 

Bridge  2S2-A.     Seven  wooden  trestle  »pani 


Eight   wooden 


Bridge  1116-B.  Six  span  I 
Bridge  lOHB.  One  1».S  n 
Bridge    958-B.      Two    J8.10 


s  i'54;C,  960C,  964-E,   966-B.   966-D.  971-. 
■i'9SS-D.'964-D,   967-A.  '^-V  and^JeS^A 


BridgcF   954  D,    956-D 


Iridge 


969-C  and   9e4-C.      One   9.75   meter  girder  and   one   7.01    meter 

954-E.    955-A,    955-C.    956-B,    962-A,    964-A    and    993-'l!.   '  Seven 
■        ■  replaci.      ' 


Bridges    954-B.    962-B    and    966.E.      Three    5.18    meter    "I"    beam   spans 
Bridge    1I17-A.      Twi    18.28   meter   through    girders    replacing    ten    span 
Bridges    961-A   and    994-A.      Two    7.01    meter   "I"    beam    span    replacing 
Bridge  9941!.     One  4  meter  arch  culvert  replacing  frame  trestle. 
San  L«i,  Di-.-ision: 

Bridget  353C.  355A,  35S-D.  3S5-E,  356  A  and  B.  3S9D.  360-A  and  C, 
367-C.  36S-A  and  C,  370  B.  371-C,  372-11,  3/S-A.  472.B.  329.B  and  C.  3S0A 
and  H.  332.A,  3350,  347-D  and  348-B.     Twenty. five  3.05  meter  rail  girder 


Bridge  42 5 -B. 

menl,  to  replace  i 

Bridges   472.A. 

UridKC  487- B. 

Bridge  479-B. 

replace  old  sti 

Bridge  4eO-( 


Thre. 


uhl  half  through  9.7S  n 

e  double  S.18  meter  "1 
71.63  meter  deck  ] 


Bridge  331-A.     One  3.96  mc 

Trfdie  566-B.     Two  new  5. 

and  one  in  tiding— lo  replace 
Bridge  647.A.     Two  5.18  m. 

Bridge  910-F.      One  S3*.34  r 
t   riveted  Kpan  of  same  lengt) 


beams  of  lighter  weight. 


tridges  631. D,  631-E,  632. 

tridges    633-B  and    63K  £ 

lacing   former  timber  tie: 

tridgc  635-B.  Five  5.18  i 


:r  475.150  t( 
leter  735,83 
if  20.072  kill 


[  10,880  kilomeletB, 
lerence  9.192  kilo- 
66-lh.)  rail  replaced 

kilometer  190.798, 


C.  E.)   r 

From 
32,739   k 


.  R.  A.)  rail, 
rier  291,963  I 
n    (6«-lb.)    rail 

:ter  4S3.624  n 
a    (83-lh.J    rail 

Mer    514.920    t 


1  with   42.16 

4   kilogram    (8S-lb.   A.    S. 

■ter    520.632, 

4  kilogram    (G5-lb.   A,    S. 

leter    1829,00 
d  lo  ihe  exT. 

>'''°{  7i4  mtUit,  making 

ManianT^o't 
27.779  kilogram 


changed       32.739  k 


ilomeler    OS-Ol 
igram  (66.1b.) 

0-251.209 


.  placi 


ram   (66-tb,)    r 

neier  A-7 1.220 
>40  kilometers 
ram   t7S-Ib.)   r 


1-237.648  to  kilometer  0  237.96 
to  kilometer  0  266.960,  or  15.7 
f    27.779    kilogram    (56-lb.}    ra 

-52.780  lo  kilometer  A.62.180,  t 
lo  kilometer  A- 169.060,  or  97.8 
of   32,739   kilogram    (66-lb.)    ri 

Lfne'b'etwKn  1witches"to  the  e 
n   (7S-lb.)   rail  to  42.164  kilogr 


From    1 

lilometcr   21. 

000   to    kik 

imetet    26. 

273.    or    5.273   kilomeli 

ometet  97.509.  or  713 

■.I  233.919 

to  "kTome 

ter'  234.7'69,' 

or  850  me 

lers:   from 

kilo'^ier"3™l.o'22'°to' 

kilometer 

371.760,    1 

of   7.S74 

kilogram 

<  56-lb.)   r 

V>\  repla«d* 

iHlhV723 

kilogram 

(70-'ib!)'r"il,° 

From,  1 

(ilomeler    50. 

•meter    75.000.    or    24.900   kilomc 

riers,    and 

■nKler    593.520    to    kilon 

teter    594-500.    or    980    meters,   ■ 

,    total    of 

3S.880    ki 

lomelers    of 
(75-lb.)  rait. 
L ilomeler    478 

27.779    kilogram    {56-lb.)    rail    replaced    wi 

lb    37.204 

""jfoTv 

1.890  to   kil 

omeler  479.162.   or    272  meters 

of   27,77» 

(56.1b.)  rail 

replaced  wi 

Ih  32.739  1 

til  Off  ram  (66-lb.)  rail. 

'"^fToTv 

.631    10  kil. 

ometer   581.000,   or   369   meters. 

and  from 

kilometer 

644.600.    • 

il    of    969 

f    27.779    ktl 

ogJaT'w-lb.)    rail 

replaced    with'  30.507 

kilogram 

{61M-lb.) 

rail. 

Ncrihrrn 

Diitjion.- 

Malamc 

.roB  Branch. 

The  follo' 

wing  rail 

was  taken  up  and  laid 

;.  via.: 

Take 

n  Up, 

Latd. 

Kii.ak 

19,842  K. 
(40-lb.) 

22.322  K'. 
<45-lb.) 

27.779  K,     32.739  K. 
(S61_b.>         {66-lb.) 

'  From. 

To,  ' 

(7S-lb.)' 

88.500 

2.060 

.089 

14.800 

4,100 

Voii        ::; 

:089 

I2.40O 

.045 

3:900       : : : 

29.350 

13i;70O 

2:350 

4l624                        '. 

37:000 

isolooo 

199:29s 

43:000 
:044 

42.599 

:4oi 
:o4s 

207:^60 

208:O0S 

:o4s 

:045 

235:6S0 

27S:70O 

40:OSO 

39,694 

'.356 

328:O0O 

329!7S4 

.   1754 
143.457 

1^ 

1:754                '.'.'. 

Total 

liM 

B17 

'           176.817C 

y 
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FafilSt  Divtsinn:  Changt  of  Caugt: 

From    kilomtter   5.7*5    to   kilomeifr    36.388,    oi    30.643    kibmetera;    from  The  chjrge  from  narrow  lo  .Undard  gtagc  of  ihe   line   frmo  Actaiw. 

kilometer  49,6J2  to  kilometer  49.88B,  or  266  meler..  .nd  from  kilometer  lo  Umipin.  *  disuncl  of  230  kilometerj,  "-as  carried  out  dunoa  Ox  faai 
63.510  10  kilometer  72.902,  or  9.392  kilometers,  a  total  of  40.301  kilomelert  year  and  Ike  work  completed  and  .landard  gauge  train*  oper»tea  o™  Oi 
of  22.322  kilogram  t4S-lh.)   rail  replaced  with  27.779  kilogranj   (S6-lb.)   rail.        line  on   the  20tb   of  July.    1911.     The  work  iirvolved    the   coDitrucdoa  tf 

GJ   kilometer)  of  new  line  at  Tirioui  pointa  belweeri    Acambaro  and  Fm 


logram  (40'lb.)  rail  replaced  with  27.779  kilOEiai 
From   kilometer _  313.   to  kilometer  364..  or,  51   1 


s  Smeller  II  kilometers  of  19.842 

)  rail. 

)   of   34.723   kito- 


,t  al  "La  Mar 


cram     (70-lb.)    rail     replaced    with    26.742    kilonKlera    of    42.l«4  *kiloa>-ain            Thii  tunnel,  at  Kilometer  959  Northern  DiviHian,  wai  enlarged  and  had 
7e5-lb.  A.   S.  ,C.  E.)   rail,  and  24.25B  kilometen  of  42.390  kilogcim   (S5-lb.        throughout    and    line    changed   at    both    end>    of    I  '  


(70-lb. 


:nd  of  tl 
0  ^kilometer  505.,  pi  141  kilometerj  of  34.723  kilo. 

Ai<l:ih-Pa'rda«  Cmofl t 


neier  404.  to  loiometer  3U3.,  or  i«i  Kilometerj  ot  J4.7JJ  kii< 
rail  replaced  with  42.664  kilojtram  (g5.45-lb.  A.  R.  A.)  rai 
neier    505.    to   kilometer   523.750,    or    18.750    kilometers:    fro 


kUometer    527.585    lo    kilometer    530.765.    or    3.180    kilometer),    a    total    of  Tliis  cut-oif  line  wu  put  into  operation  on  September  15,   1910,  all  ml 

31.930    kilometeri    of    34.723    kilogram    (70-lb.)    nil    replaced    with    42.664  having  been  completed  \>y  that  time  with   Che  excepUon   of  the   pladni  in 

kllagcam   (85.45'tb.   A.  R.  A.)   rail.  two  pairs  of  25.15  meter  deck  girders  at  Rio  Patoa  and  one  pair  of  22.1J 

From  kilometer  530.76S  lo  kilometer  562..  or  31.235  kilometers  of  34.723  meter    deck   sirders   at   kilometer   6.250     Ihe    maionry.    hanrever,    hciog  al 

kilogram   (70-lb.)    nil   replaced  with  42.164   kilogram    (85  lb.   A.   S.  C.   E.)  ready. 

'Trir  k^ZIe";  700.  to  kilomc.e.  870..  or  ,70  kilometer,  of  26.787  kill.  .J'^'^  i1s"';arrt°s;d"li«  c^r/gid^t'o  r''.du«%^r^""re''anTVr™e'^ 

gram  (S4-lb-)  rail  replaced  with  37.204  kilogram  (7S-lb->  rail.  above  (be  high  wallr  leJd!  '"'"■"  '"  ^"""'  cunraiure  a   a  gra 

NEW   SIDE  AND  PASSING  TRACKS.  4S.72'meterif*s'ingS'e'?ra*k"th"u'^  riwtS*SSUi'',^f«  cSn«™rted.  " 

I  lo  existing  tide-lracka  were  built  to  the  ejtieni  of  ''46'94'   kilomele^rs. 


Bioni  lo  exisiing  Biae-iracKa  were  dune  to  tne  exieni  ot   40.^4/   kiiomeiers.        ,  .  v,  -j  j  /-l  it- 

The  following  slatemenU  give  details  of  weight  of  rail  used  in  these  new       ^"'""  ^"^f  "■*  <^'""'"  "'  ^■"'■ 
tracks,  via.:  The   original    bridge   which  consisted  of 


Forty  pound  rail   (19.84: 


KlLOHl 


The   original    bridge   which  consisted  i 
placed  with  a  new  bridge  of  five  53.34  n 


'terB,  through  pin  connected  kve 
jiers.      The    grade    was    raised  a 


22.322   kilo 


K  pound  rail   (27.779  kilograms) 31.816  ,       n  ..  ,  .-i  ,,■ 

. ■  ..:■  ,■..  ■.■,-.  1.!, 4.959  U OHItmorrloi  Bndgt  and  Ckangi  Of  Lm. 


ucted    over    the    San  Jn: 


Seventy  pound  rail  (34,723  kilograms) 

Seventy-five  pound  rail  (37.204 Tiilogtams) til  xi,,,   „„,i,     ^.|,|.i,    include,    new    nassenver   and    fteisbt    nations,   a  nn 

Eighty-five  pound  rail   (42.390  kilogram*) ^537  ^,^'^^  composed  of  five' 4g"6 "  e,er  «ee?7pan"r  as    ifell   ,""^069  Z 

From  which  deduct:— 
Tracks  taken  up;  ^an  Juan  Bridgt  and  Changt  of  Lint: 

ISSsy'.S'UfSs'--  ,!-iS  „i!,''zs:-s'S.ssSi"»  5;...; 

Sixty-sii  pound  rail  (32.739  kilograms). ,. .     O.OIS  20o'mele™  "grade  on  t  ™no"h  end*  r«"sEi  l.S 'metera. 

Seventy  Mund  r»,l  (34.723  kilogram.)- ... .     0.312  -j.i„„  changes  were  made  on  account  of  damage,  done   during  the  flosdi 

Sevenly.five  pound  rail  (37,204  kilograms).     0.128  ,„  August,   1909,  and  were  completed  in  December,   1910. 

Net  increase    33.642  New  i-liit  from  Durango  to  Llano  Grtndt: 

30,    1910.      During  Ihe  fiscal   year  under  review  work    haa   been    proc^y 

IN  GENERAL.  masonry  completed  10  that   date  was  89.37  per  cent,      fi    is   estimand  til 

the   lirsi   iweniy  kilometers  of  Ibis  line   will   be  completed   and    ready  fv 
Bmfloyret:  operation  by  Ihe  end  of  September,  1911. 

i5lSE!E"'™  ^'"■*"'  '0f'<^«"""'""''i'''.^°™''"''^-«  ^'  «^-       We„  Lin.  from  Dur^ngo  to  a«.W.- 

This  line  from  Durango  to  Caaitas,  in  the  Stales  of   Durango  and  ZaB 

Your  allention  is  invited  Id  the  accompanying  tUlement  showing  various        whh'l^e    Aguascalicntcs    Division    at    kilometer    813.261     frvm    Uexko.     : 
classes  of  locomotives  and  cars  on  hand  al  June  30,  1911.  branch  line  of  about  12  kilomeleri  in  length  is  10  be  built   to   Somhiettti 

The  line  is  covered  by  concessions  from  the  Stale  GovernmenU  of  Dwaat 
u        B-      „        ,  and  Zacatecas  as  well  as  from  Ihe  Federal  (}overnment.      Coatract  for  ti 

"'"  J^flMipw'"'.  grading  and  masonry  on   the  first   160  kilometers  out  o£   Durango  •»  k 

The  new  equipment   referred  to  in  the   last  annual   repoil  has  all  been       on  March  30,   1911. 
received,    the   greater   pad   of   it   having   been   delivered  to  us  during  the 

year   under   review,   and   in   addition  thereto  orders  were  placed,  with  the        „        ,.       ,  „,    .  ... 

approval   of  the   Board  of  Directors    for  200  tank  cars  and  200  flat  cars,        "™  i-'"«  /"""  P'")"""  lo  Afiino: 

the  latter   for  replacernent  of  cars  destroyed,  etc.,  and  the  former  to  Uke  t,,!.  line  in  Ihe  Slates  of  Guanajuato  and  Michoacan.    of   approiimatel 

care  of  the  increased  business  principally  in  the  movement  of  oil,  135   kilometers   in    length    from    Piniamo    on   the    Guadalajara    Division  \ 

Ajuno  on  the  Pacific  Division,  is  being  built  under  a  concession  from  D 
Bxpriss  Strvici-  Federal  Government.     Contract  was  let  for  the  work  in  October,  1910.  ar 

'  ,       ,  ,  ,__        work  commenced  out  of  Pinjamo  during  the  early  part  of  NoTember.  191 

The  results  from  the  operation  of  Ibla  service  under  Ihc  contract  with 
the  Compafiia  Mexicana  de  Express.  S.  A.,  for  Ihe  year  have  been  satis- 
factory. Purchatt  of  N,w  Rail: 

During  the  year  under  review  your  Company  received  and  paid  for  sos 
Trtt  Planting:  33,160  tons  of  domestic  85-lb.  rail  and  33,560  tona   of   ?5-Ib.    foreign  tl 

.lo*;*  t*'t?^«  du™rth^"  e^iusT^ts  e'd"  aV^^  ^££'"^'"^bL"Z"dJ^'7pJ.%"^^^^ 

Aritiian   WrUf  Attached  hereto  you   will   please  find  letter   from    the    General    Aadiif 

J  J  -  i»l'i   Seplember  8,   1911,  together  with  the  ten  sutemenls    of  accounti 

points  on  the  5y*lem  tor  Ihc  purpose  of  improving  the  water  service.  Accompanying  this  report   will  be  found  a  list  of   directors   and   office 

of  the  Company  as  of  June  30.  1911. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  (or  an  additional  supply  of  2,000  barrels 
of  fuel,  oil  per  day    under  contract,  for  the  N>lio"al  Railws  of  M«ico,  „  5,  ^j^,  jj^p  regret  that  I  record  the  death 

and  II  IS  expected  Ihat  Ihe  necessary  en gmes  will  be  equipped^  and  facilities  ,[„  Company  in  the  person  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H 

ready  for  using  this  additional  quantity  by  the  end  of  the  present  calendar  „,  ^^  j„,i,  ;„  October,  1910,  was  C.eneral  Treasti 

Laredo  Bri'dgt;  „  ,  „         , 

1     .      1      .     I  I,    J  ■.,.  .       ■  J     v_.  Hespeelfully  subm.,.su. 

"bI;  ^rfi°^;';^l'\!;l.^"H^•i'vo^^'',>' wa:"rec^;e'"du"r?n;*;h;  X     -  E-  ¥■   BROW      . 
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•yHE  editorial  in  the  Railwiy  Age  Gagelle  o£  December  1, 
*  condemning  the  giving  of  presetits  by  railway  supply  men 
to  railway  men  concerned  with  purchases,  evidently  expressed 
what  was  in  the  minds  of  many  persons,  both  supply  men  and 
railway  men.  We  publish  this  week  some  letters  on  the  subject, 
including  a  clear-cut  expression  from  President  Markham  of  the 
Illinois  Central.  The  New  York  Times  grew  facetious  editorially 
regarding  our  comments  on  this  matter.  It  considers  the  giving 
and  acceptance  of  presents  by  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  supplies 
as  so  obviously  immoral  as  to  call  for  no  explanation  of  why  it 
is  so,  but  merely  for  stern  reprobation  because  it  is  so.  We  took 
the  pains  lo  point  out  wherein  the  abuse  lies  because  it  was  im- 
possible for  us  to  believe  that  numerous  business  men  have  been 
deliberately  doing  what  they  have  clearly  recognized  as  both 
unbusinesslike  and  unethical.  We  felt,  on  the  contrary,  that 
many  who  have  participated  in  this  evil  practice  have  done  so 
without  seriously  considering  what  it  involves.  However,  there 
is  no  question  that,  as  the  New  York  Times  says,  the  practice 
is  one  which  calls  for  the  severest  and  most  unreserved  con- 
demnation. If  it  is  not  actually  grafting  it  is  the  vestibule  to  it ; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  so  like  grafting  that  the  two  things  are  prac- 
tically indistinguishable.  As  Mr.  Markham  says,  there  is  none 
of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  it.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  to  sugar- 
coat  one  form  of  the  giving  and  taking  of  bribes— an  attempt  to 
commercialize,  to  prostitute  and  cash  in,  the  Christmas  spirit — 
and  those  who  continue  it  after  attention  has  been  called  to  its 
real   nature  will   put   themselves  in   an  absolutely   indefensible 

A  DECISION  of  the  Commerce  Court  in  October  in  the  cases 
*»  of  the  Goodrich  Transit  Company  and  the  White  Star 
Line  against  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  attracted 
little  attention  or  comment,  doubtless  because  of  what  appeared 
to  be  the  narrow  scope  of  the  question  at  issue.  Yet  it  may 
conceivably  have  far-reaching  consequences.  The  petitioners, 
lake  lines  of  steamers,  protested  against  being  required  to  reply 
to  special  inquiries  of  the  commission  issued  under  the  authority 
of  Section  20,  and  against  the  order  that  they  should  keep  their 
books  in  accordance  with  accounting  classifications  prescribed  by 
the  commission.  They  conceded  jurisdiction  over  that  portion 
of  their  business  which  was  performed  under  joint  arrangement 
with  rail  lines,  but  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission  as 
to  that  part  of  it  which  was  either  port-to-port  or  intrastate  in 
its  charter.  Judge  Hunt  sustained  the  contention  of  the 
water  carriers,  and  his  decision  is  doubtless  good  law.  At  the 
same  time  it  serves  to  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  rate  regu- 
lating statutes  which  exempt  from  jurisdiction  so  important  a 
class  of  transportation  agencies.  But  the  main  interest  of  the 
decision  lies  in  its  implications.  The  commission  had  maintained 
that  "while  no  distinctidn  has  been  made  between  petitioners' 
income  and  expenses  in  connection  with  its  interstate  business 
and  intrastate  business,  such  distinction  was  not  made  because 
while  the  income  from  the  different  kinds  of  business  stated  in 
the  petition  can  with  reasonable  accuracy  be  ascertained,  yet  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  substantial  degree  of  ac- 
curacy the  expenses  incurred  in  either  of  said  kinds  of  business 
as  separate  and  distinct  from  the  others,  and  because  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  commission  know  the  total  income  derived  by 
the  petitioner  from  all  its  investments  and  sources,  in  order 
that  the  commission  may  determine  what  are  reasonable  and 
just  rates  to  be  charged  by  petitioner  in  its  joint  rail  and  water 
business,  and  to  determine  whether  it  is  complying  with  the 
provisions  regulating  interstate  commerce."  But  the  court  held 
that  "the  scope  of  the  right  to  call  for  the  report  is  conferred 
by  the  nature  of  the  business  to  be  set  forth  within  the  report 
when  made."  It  makes  no  difference  if  state  and  interstate 
operations  are  commingled ;  that  is  the  fault  of  the  law.  The 
court  concedes  that  it  may  be  "somewhat  tedious  work"  to  fur- 
nish information  and  follow  a  system  of  Recounting  along  the 
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litws  laid  'down  by  this  decision,  but  ventures  the  statement, 
"Nor  does  it  seem  logical  to  say  that,  if  the  business  is  so  far 
separable  as  to  furnish  a  basis  for  a  common  arrangrement  as  to 
part  of  it,  that  report  and  systematic  account  of  such  part  cannot 
be  had  without  report  of  the  whole."  Now,  it  may  be  beau- 
tifully Ic^cal  to  separate  accounts  as  suggested,  but  it  will  be 
most  sad  and  unlovely  accounting,  particularly  if  the  doctrine 
should  be — as  it  might  properly  be — applied  to  the  intrastate  and 
interstate  business  of  the  railways.  With  the  present  attitude  of 
the  railways  toward  the  constant  annoyances  due  to  state  inter- 
ference in  matters  of  accounts  as  well  as  operation,  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  any  one  of  them  in  the  immediate  future  wil!  carry 
any  such  proposition  to  the  Commerce  Court,  but  the  mere  con- 
templation of  the  effect  of  such  a  decision  when  applied  to  the 
accounts  of  rail  carriers  transports  one  into  a  realm  of  most 
interesting  speculation. 

T^HERE  seems  to  be  a  general  misunderstanding  as  to  the  ac- 
*■  tion  that  was  taken  by  the  joint  executive  committee  of  the 
Master  Car  Builders'  Association,  the  Master  Mechanics'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Railway  Supply  Manufacturers'  Association  re- 
garding the  entertainment  features  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ventions of  the  mechanical  associations  at  Atlantic  City  next 
June.  As  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaxelie  of  October  27, 
it  was  decided,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  railway  men,  to  make 
certain  changes  in  the  entertainment  features  and  the  manner  of 
handling  them.  No  specific  action  was  taken  except  that  it  was 
decided  to  eliminate  the  formal  features.  The  question  of  ex- 
actly what  should  be  done  was  left  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  presidents  of  the  three  associations.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  the  formal  receptions  and  balls  will  be  replaced  by 
informal  dancing,  either  at  the  Marlborough-Blenheim  or  on  the 
Steel  Pier,  and  that  something  of  this  sort  will  be  arranged  for 
each  evening  during  the  conventions.  The  expenses  of  the  social 
affairs  will  be  divided  between  the  three  associations  in  such 
proportions  that  there  can  be  no  criticism  that  the  railway  men 
are  entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  supplymen.  This  is  a  splen- 
did move  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  cut- 
ting out  of  the  formal  features  will  be  seriously  regretted  by 
very  many,  if  any,  of  either  the  railway  men  or  the  supplymen, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  less  formal 
doubtedly  add  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
arrangement  could  be  made  to  keep  the  exhibits  open  for  inspec- 
tion during  the  evening  and  early  in  the  morning  it  would  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  railway  men.  Many  of  them  cannot  stay 
throughout  the  conventions  and  do  not  have  nearly  as  much  time 
to  examine  the  exhibits  as  they  would  like.  The  value  of  the 
conventions  and  the  standing  of  the  mechanical  department  offi- 
cers generally  will  be  raised  to  the  high  plane  on  which  they 
should  rest  by  placing  the  conventions  on  a  strictly  businesslike 
and  dignified  basis.  The  entire  programme,  including  all  social 
affairs  should  be  strictly  under  the  direction  of  the  railway  men. 

YJf7HAT  is  a  "tale-bearer?"  An  officer  of  the  Lackawanna,  ad- 
'•  dressing  his  employees  at  one  of  the  meetings  held  on  that 
road  recently  to  give  the  "safety  committee"  a  send-off,  had  some 
little  difficulty  in  defining  this  term.  Calling  attention  to  the 
obvious  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  and  injuries 
which  occur  among  employees  who  are  at  work  on  and  around 
trains  are  due  to  the  acts  or  omissions  of  men  who  are  habitually 
careless  or  thoughtless  in  some  of  the  features  of  their  work,  he 
emphasized  the  duty  of  reporting  the  misconduct  of  swch  men ; 
and  yet,  said  this  officer,  "I  don't  want  anyone  to  tell  a  tale 
about  another."  He  wanted  reports,  but  not  tales.  He  recog- 
nized and  respected  the  very  common  feeling,  existing  among  all 
classes,  that  it  is  dishonorable  to  tell  the  superintendent  any- 
thing about  a  fellow  employee  which  will  harm  that  employee. 
How  to  get  out  of  this  dilemma  often  seems  impossible,  and  it 
would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  that  officer  had  offered  a  little 


further  explanation  of- the  ethics  of  the  situation.  The  manager 
of  the  Lackawanna  was  asking  for  information  nrhich  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  and  decent  conduct  of  the  road's  business. 
Suppose  Tim  Sullivan  is  in  the  habit  of  jumping  on  the  front 
foot  board  of  a  moving  locomotive  coming  towards  him;  be 
endangers  his  own  life  and  sets  a  bad  example  to  young  yard- 
men. The  superintendent  ought  to  be  informed.  If  you  go  to 
him  because  you  like  to  make  trouble  for  Tim  you  are  a  "tale- 
bearer." If  you  tell  of  the  bad  practice  because  you  want  to 
save  Tim's  life  and  promote  the  safety  of  the  whole  force  yon 
are  doing  a  worthy  service.  It  comes  down,  therefore,  to  a  ques- 
tion of  motive ;  and  the  only  way  to  make  sure  that  your  motives 
shall  be  accepted  as  honorable  is  to  have  a  reputation  for  honor 
in  all  things.  Thus  we  have  a  clear  and  simple  demonstration 
that  in  the  railway  service  the  humblest  positions  require  the 
highest  mora!  character.  A  reputation  for  honor  cannot  be  ac- 
quired except  by  consistent  uprightness,  maintained  for  months 
or  years,  Secretiveness  does  not  promote  this  object;  frankness 
with  fellow  workers  is  a  duty.  Why  should  not  the  trainmaster 
foster  this  right  spirit  by  encouraging  men  to  tell  him  both  tbc 
good  and  the  bad  that  they  see?  To  tell  of  good  conduct  will 
stimulate  right  courses  of  thought;  as  for  bad  conduct,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  trainmaster  to  discover  it,  even  to  the  extent  of 
catechising  the  men.  Why  notP  Why  wait  until  you  have  to 
investigate  a  smash-up  before  inquiring  about  bad  practices? 

TTIE  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district 
*■  has  ordered  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Company  to 
post  notices,  giving  suitable  information  to  the  public,  whenever 
a  blockade  occurs  on  the  subway  lines,  these  notices  to  be  dis- 
played at  the  ticket  office  of  every  station  affected  within  ten 
minutes  after  the  blockade  occurs.  This  is  one  more  instance 
in  which  a  railway  officer  is  ordered  by  the  public  authoritici 
to  do  a  thing  which  he  ought  to  have  done  without  being  told 
We  sympathize  warmly  with  the  railway  superintendent  who  is 
hampered  by  the  unbusinesslike  requirements  of  state  commis- 
sions :  but  not  all  of  their  requirements  can  be  thus  classed,  and 
we  also  sympathize  with  the  passenger  who  is  annoyed  by  the 
slowness  of  the  railway  superintendent.  To  most  of  our  readers 
an  order  to  publish  train  delays  within  10  minutes  would,  perhaps, 
be  an  unreasonable  requirement,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Inter- 
borough, carrying  sometimes  a  million  passengers  a  day,  and 
sometimes  a  thousand  on  a  single  train,  the  public  oftentimes 
has  a  right  to  know  of  a  train  detention  in  5  minutes  if  it  be 
possible  to  convey  the  information  in  that  time.  Some  of  the 
station  platforms  will  become  intolerably  crowded  in  that  time, 
and  in  less  than  10  minutes  dangerously  packed.  That  is  to  say, 
the  commission's  10-minute  limit  is  at  best  only  a  rough  estimate. 
The  railway  is  bound,  as  before,  to  advise  all  passengers  as 
quickly  as  possible.  And  the  notice  ought  to  be  posted  at  the 
entrances  to  the  station  (at  the  head  of  the  subway  stairs)  l-i 
well  as  at  the  ticket  office.  Fortunately,  the  telephone  has  at 
last  crowded  out  the  slower  Morse  telegraph  completely  enougli 
to  do  away  with  all  excuses  for  delay  in  transmission.  Only  by 
the  slowness  of  the  conductor  in  reporting  or  of  the  superin- 
tendent in  circulating  the  report  can  passengers  be  deprived  of 
such  knowledge  as  they  ought  to  have.  The  mileage  of  the  New 
York  subways  is  only  about  a  hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  of  that 
of  the  railways  to  which  we  are  addressing  this  little  homily: 
but  we  do  this  because  the  lesson  is  applicable  not  alone  in  New 
York,  but  throughout  our  240,000  miles  of  railway.  With  the 
telephone  in  use  on  innumerable  railways,  large  and  small ;  with 
despatching  circuits  on  which  conversation  is  easier  over  disUncr^ 
of  a  hundred  miles  than  over  the  average  city  telephone  line  for 
5  miles ;  and  with  portable  telephones  and  "fish-pole"  connections 
carried  on  trains,  as  is  now  the  case  on  some  roads,  what  is  to 
hinder  the  adoption  by  all  railways  of  the  high  standard  whidi 
has  been  prescribed  for  the  Interborough?  One  of  the  New  York 
papers  says  that  the  employees  of  the  Interborough  "are  trained 
never  to  know  anything  about  the  conation  of  tj»  lipe."     The 
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same  slur  has  often  been  cast  at  steam  roads.  Assuming  that, 
there  may'  be  some  justification  for  the  closed-mouth  rule,  the 
simple  way  to  obviate  ail  trouble  about  it  is  for  the  superin- 
tendent himself  to  open  his  mouth  very  promptly,  when  necessary, 
and  to  have  his  words  quickly  spread  by  telephone.  Why  Is  it 
that  the  Erie  is  the  only  road  that  can  boast  of  a  conductor  who 
was  able  to  inform  the  despatcher's  office  within  four  minutes, 
when  his  train  broke  down  two  miles  from  a  telegraph  office? 

FEDERAL  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION. - 

VT^HEN,  a  few  years  ago,  President  Roosevelt  made  speeches 
"^  advocating  the  enactment  of  a  federal  workmen's  compen- 
sation law  applicable  to  railways,  probably  most  railway  managers 
were  opposed  to  the  plan.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  in 
their  attitude  toward  public  regulation  is  illustrated  by  the  fad 
that  a  good  many,  if  not  most,  of  them  are  not  now  opposed  to 
such  legislation,  provided  it  be  fairly  and  wisely  drafted.  A  federal 
Employers'  Liabilily  and  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission 
has  been  studying  this  subject,  and  must  by  January  1.  1912,  re- 
port to  Congress  what,  if  any,  legislation  it  considers  desirable. 
The  commission  is  composed  of  Senator  George  Sutherland  of 
Utah,  chairman,  Senator  George  E.  Chamberlain  of  Washington, 
Representative  William  G.  Brantley  of  Georgia,  Representative 
Reuben  0.  Moon  of  Pennsylvania,  W.  C.  Brown,  president  of 
the  New  York  Central,  and  D.  L.  Cease,  editor  of  the  Railroad 
Trainman.  Launcelot  Packer  is  secretary.  The  comm'ssion  a 
few  weeks  ago  sent  out  a  statement,  in  which  it  said  that  it 
had  tentatively  agreed  to  recommend  legislation  along  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

(1)  The  law  to  pioride  for  payment  of  compenution  b;  iolematc  cirricrt 


<S)  To  apply  to  all  >. 


(10)   I 


(11)    - 


jndtr 


■    la* 


refen 


(12)    Wbene 

shall  beretfter  agree  upon  a  plan  of  compcnution  whiefa  it  aa  favorable 
to  Ibe  emploreei  aa  the  prOT»ion>  of  Ihii  lav,  autb  plan  may  be  lubitiluted 
for  the  law,  provided  Ibat  wbcrever  in  tay  tucb  plan  the  employeea  con- 
Iribule  lo  Ibe  compenialion  fund,  tht  plan  (ball  contain  beneficial  provisions 
in  addition   to   the  acbedule   of  payments,  equivalent  to  lucb   contribution. 

It  is  understood  that  the  commission  will  soon  report  in  com- 
pleted form  the  bill  it  favors,  and  that  it  will  stipulate  what  pro- 
portion the  amounts  paid  in  case  of  injury  or  death  shall  bear  to 
the  employee's  wages. 

There  are  two  principal  points  involved  in  the  question  of 
workmen's  compensation,  that  of  expediency  and  that  of  con- 
stitutionality. As  a  broad  proposition  the  Railway  Age  Gaselte 
believes  that  legislation  of  this  character  is,  under  modern  con- 
ditions, economically  and  socially  just  and  desirable.  The  theories 
on  which  the  old  "fellow  servant"  and  "assumption  of  risk"  de- 
fenses are  based  is  not  consonant  with  modern  industrial  condi- 
tions. To  say,  for  example,  that  a  locomotive  engineer,  who  has 
been  injured  in  an  accident  because  some  despatcher  whom  he 
never  saw  has  made  a  mistake  in  a  train  order  sent  from  miles 
away,  should  not  be  compensated  by  his  employer  for  his  injury 
because  the  despatcher  is  a  fellow  employee  and  the  engineer  as- 


sumed the  risk  of  working  with  such  a  negligent  fellow,,  is  non- 
sense. The  fellow  servant  and  assumption  of  risk  defenses  grew 
up  under  conditions  of  small  industry.  This  is  the  day  of  large 
industry,  and  the  laws  ought  to  be  made  to  fit  the  changed  con- 
ditions. 

Legislation  which  determines  in  advance  how  much  the  em- 
ployer shall  pay  an  employee,  or  his  heirs  if  the  employee  be  in- 
jured or  killed,  probably  will  not  tend  lo  increase  accidents. 
Few  men,  indeed,  will  deliberately  incur  the  risk  of  injury  or 
death  because  they  know  in  advance  what  the  accident  will  cost 
their  employer  or  be  worth  in  money  to  them.  When  an  em- 
ployee is  injured  or  kilted  the  economic  cost  of  the  accident  has 
to  be  borne  either  by  the  unfortunate  man  and  his  family,  or  by 
the  employer,  or  by  society.  If  the  man's  employment,  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  to  the  most  careful  em- 
ployee, is  an  extra-hazardous  one,  as  employment  in  some 
branches  of  railway  service  is,  this  is  due  to  conditions  which 
the  individual  employee  did  not  create,  and  cannot  control, 
and  therefore,  it  is  not  equitable  that  he  should  not  only 
suffer  the  accident,  but  that  he  or  his  family  should  also  have  to 
bear  the  entire  economic  cost  of  it.  If  the  employer  is  to  bear  the 
economic  cost,  an  arrangement  under  which  the  amount  is  fixed 
in  advance  that  he  shall,  in  any  given  circumstances,  be  obliged 
to  pay,  may  be  better  for  him  than  one  under  which  he  may  have 
to  defend  himself  by  litigation  against  excessive  claims,  under 
which  he  may  often  have  to  pay  such  claims,  and  under  which, 
in  any  event,  he  never  can  estimate  with  reasonable  accuracy  how 
much  he  will  have  to  pay. 

If,  finally,  the  economic  cost  of  accidents  is  ultimately  to  be 
met  by  society,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be  made  a  charge 
against  the  operating  expenses  of  the  particular  concern  or  in- 
dustry in  connection  with  which  the  accident  occurs,  and  then 
paid  by  society  in  the  prices  or  the  rates  of  the  commodities  or 
the  services  that  society  buys  from  that  industry  or  concern, 
than  that  the  injured  person,  or  his  family,  or  both,  shall  be 
cared  for  by  pubhc  or  private  charity.  Those  who,  in  the  per- 
formance of  honest  labor,  are  injured  and  become  dependent 
through  no  serious  fault  of  their  own,  but  as  a  result  of  short- 
comings of  our  industrial  methods,  are  not  fairly  dealt  with  if 
allowed  to  become  objects  of  charity;  and  furthermore,  they 
can  be  cared  for  at  less  economic  cost  through  the  administra- 
tion of  proper  workmen's  compensation  laws  than  by  either  pub- 
lic or  private  charity,  whose  administration  is  almost  universally 
very  expensive. 

As  between  the  employer  and  society — in  this  specific  case  as 
between  the  railway  and  society — while  the  compensation  should 
come  directly  from  the  treasury  of  the  employer,  indirectly  and 
ultimately  it  should  come  from  the  prices  or  rales  charged  for 
the  commodities  or  services  of  the  industry.  How  large  an  im- 
mediate burden  the  proposed  legislation  would  put  on  the  rail- 
ways nobody,  of  course,  can  tell,  even  approximately,  until  a 
complete  bill  is  drafted;  and  nobody  can  tell  then  more  than 
approximately,  for  while  elaborate  statistics  regarding  the  cost 
of  past  litigation  and  damages  resulting  from  accidents  to 
employees  are  being  compiled,  only  experience  with  the  proposed 
law  will  disclose  how  it  will  work.  Furthermore,  past  experience 
is  no  guide  lo  what  future  experience  in  the  absence  of  work- 
men's compensation  legislation  would  be ;  for  the  stales  are  pass- 
ing laws  abolishing  the  "fellow  servant,"  "assumption  of  risk" 
and  "contributory  negligence"  defenses ;  and  even  where  such 
laws  have  not  been  passed  juries  are  showing  a  tendency  to 
ignore  the  defenses  mentioned  and  bring  in  increasingly  large 
judgments  against  railways  in  damage  suits  brought  because  of 
injuries  to  employees.  If  the  measure  proposed  seems  reason- 
able it  should  not  be  opposed  by  the  railways  even  though  it  may 
seem  certain  to  cause  even  a  very  substantial  increase  in  operat- 
ing expenses. 

The  question  as  to  just  what  kind  of  law  ought  to  be  passed  is 
inextricably  involved  with  the  question  of  what  sort  of  measure 
constitutionally    can    be    passed.      The    d|ff er^nf^s.^ /)( |  f^inion 
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between  the  many  able  lawyers  who  appeared  before  the  coin- 
mission  are  so  various  and  great  that  it  would  seem  the  wisest 
course  to  pass  the  best  kind  of  measure  which  any  considerable 
number  of  these  lawyers  believe  will  be  upheld.  The  measure 
which  would  best  answer  this  description  would  be  one  which 
would  provide  a  reasonable  scale  of  compensation,  would  abolish 
all  the  common  law  rights  of  action  and  defenses,  and  would  be 
compulsory  as  to  all  interstate  railway  employers  and  employees, 
except  such  as  may  agree  on  some  plan  of  compensation  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  commission's  tentative  draft,  shall  be  "as 
favorable  to  the  employees  as  the  provisions  of  this  law." 

THE    TRANSFER    OF    THE    ONTARIO    &    WESTERN. 

A  SSUMING  that  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission 
**  assents,  the  transfer  now  of  the  Ontario  &  Western  to  the 
New  York  Central,  after  seven  years  of  New  Haven  control, 
has  in  it  some  elements  of  mystery. 

In  November,  1904,  following  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to 
secure  a  southward  outlet  and  inlet  for  the  Poughkeepsie  Bridge 
system,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  bought  a  little 
more  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western.  The  last  annual  report  of  the  New  Haven  shows  that 
the  control,  omitting  22  preferred  shares,  was  represented  by 
291,600  shares  of  common  stock,  which  had  cost  the  company 
$13,105,185,  or  about  $45  a  share.  The  purchase  seven  years  ago 
was  regarded  as  a  hostile  act  by  the  New  York  Central,  which 
began  a  survey  across  northwestern  Connecticut  for  a  shorter 
connection  of  its  own  with  the  Boston  &  Albany ;  but  an  appeal 
to  the  Connecticut  legislature  by  the  New  Haven  and  an  amend- 
ment of  the  general  railway  law  of  the  state  thwarted  the 
scheme.  The  control  of  the  Ontario  &  Western  was  welcomed 
in  Boston  and  southern  New  England  as  a  valuable  acquisition; 
it  was  to  give  New  England  cheaper  all-rail  coal ;  it  was  to  open 
northern  Pennsylvania  and  western  New  York  to  New  England 
factory  products ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  forecast  a  larger 
western  business  beyond  the  Niagara  frontier.  Tested  by  earn- 
ing power,  the  returns  indicate  that  some  of  these  hopes  have 
been  realized.  Gross  earnings  of  $7,090,888  in  1904-5  rose  to 
$9,295,702  in  1910-11  and  net  from  $1,281,276  in  1904-5  to  $1,- 
312,797  in  1909-10,  though  they  fell  to  $1,142,936  last  year, 
owing  to  increase  of  wages  and  loss  of  a  western  differential. 
But  the  purchase  has  paid  continuously  $2  a  share  to  the  con- 
trolling corporation,  on  a  return  of  4.44  per  cent.,  and  even  last 
year  the  Ontario  &  Western  lacked  but  $19,400  of  earning  its 
dividend,  though  revenue  has  considerably  fallen  since.  In 
his  last  annual  report,  published  in  October,  President  Mellen 
emphasized  strongly  the  future  value  of  the  line  to  the  New' 
Haven's  New  York,  Westchester  &  Boston,  with  its  Bronx 
terminal  and  "a  more  direct  all-rait  delivery  of  coal  and  general 
merchandise  to  all  points  reached."  Yet  now  the  control  of  the 
polenlially  important  feeder  is  allowed  to  pass,  and  with  it  the 
direction  of  the  coal  traffic  to  New  England;  nor  can  any  traffic 
agreements  quite  equal  the  value  of  positive  and  permanent 
control.  On  their  face,  the  advantages  seem  very  positively  with 
the  New  York  Central.  It  obtains  control  and  traffic  routings 
on  a  system  comprising  a  total  single  trackage  of  846  miles; 
some  valuable  coal  properties;  a  new  entrance  into  the  anthra- 
cite field,  whence  the  system  last  year  carried  5.4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  anthracite  output ;  a  very  important  milk  business,  which 
last  year  brought  in  gross  receipts  of  $742,104 ;  and,  what  is  of 
far  larger  importance,  a  new  cross-country  line  from  Oneida 
junction,  in  northwestern  New  York,  to  Weehawken.  The  New 
York  Central's  power  of  throwing  much  freight  business,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  intensive  traffic,  on  the  Ontario  &  Western  is 
manifest  and,  in  that  aspect,  while  the  acquired  property  can- 
not exactly  be  called  a  new  trunk  line  with  a  terminal  at  New 
York  City,  the  situation  suggests  it.  Then,  again,  it  is  something 
for  the  purchaser  to  have  secured  the  property  against  future 
transfer  to  rival  interests. 


The  New  Haven,  which  paid  by  4  per  cent,  bonds  for  the  Oi 
tario  &  Western  stock  at  about  $45  a  share,  gains  about  $50JX 
a  year  guaranteed  under  the  transfer.  But  that  net  sum  seen 
so  trivial  compared  with  the  advantage  acquired  by  the  Ne 
York  Central  that  one  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  New  Haven 
other  offsets.  One  of  them  is  to  be  found,  undoubtedly,  : 
the  New  Haven's  purchase  from  the  New  York  Central  of  tl 
full  control  of  the  Rutland.  This,  with  the  Montreal  connectii 
annexed,  presumably  forms  part  of  the  New  Haven's  gener 
campaign  against  the  southern  New  England  invasion  by  d 
Grand  Trunk.  It  is  also  asserted  that  the  Rutland  reaches  d 
great  lakes  by  a  route  more  efficient  and   economical  than  tl 


Ontario    &    Western.     And 


appears 


that    the    Ne 


Haven  will  at  least  make  an  energetic  attempt  to  develop,  v 
the  Rutland,  new  business  both  to  Canada  directly  and  to  ai 
from  western  points  over  the  lakes. 

The  Ontario  &  Western  sale,  therefore,  must  be  taken  n 
separately,  but  as  part  of  a  more  extensive  and  complex  de; 
The  two-sided  transaction  as  a  whole  has  one  other  strikii 
feature.  It  registers  another  step  in  that  closer  physical  ai 
financial  New  York  Central-New  Haven  relation,  which  duri 
the  last  few  years  has  been  so  marked  a, feature  in  the  relatioi 
of  the  two  systems,  and  of  which  the  joint  Boston  &  Albai 
lease  was  a  very  recent  sign.  Is  that  movement  to  stop  now  i 
go  on  to  more  impressive  results? 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RAILWAYS  GOING  TO  DO  ABOUT  RAILS1 
D  AILWAY  men  continue  to  complain  that  they  are  not  gettin 
**  good  rails.  Some  say  that  the  rails  they  are  receiving  noi 
are  a  little,  although  not  much,  better  than  those  they  wer 
receiving  a  few  years  ago.  Others  positively  declare  that  th 
steel  now  being  put  in  track  is  not  as  good  as  that  bought  a  fei 
years  ago.  The  consensus  of  expert  opinion  unquestionably  i 
that  if  there  has  been  any  improvement  since  the  agitation  am 
negotiations  about  the  rail  question  four  years  ago  it  has  bw 
very  much  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  most  of  the  rails 
being  made  now  fall  far  short  of  being  such  as  safe  operatioi 
requires. 

If  most  of  the  mills  are  not  turning  out  poor  rails  the  detailed 
facts  that  will  refute  the  numerous  charges  that  they  are  ought, 
in  justice  to  them,  to  be  made  public.  If  they  are  making  poor 
rails  the  detailed  facts  ought  to  be  made  public  in  justice  to  the 
railways  and  the  public.  The  individual  railways  possess  the  data 
necessary,  if  they  would  but  give  it  out,  to  disclose  the  tratb. 
They  do,  through  the  reports  of  the  American  Railway  Engineer- 
ing Association  and  other  channels,  give  out  some  of  the  facts 
They  do  not  give  out  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  in  order  to 
draw  correct  inferences  either  as  to  the  general  character  of  the 
rails  now  being  made,  or,  if  it  is  bad,  as  to  the  reasons  for  this. 
As  the  safety  of  travel  depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  rails  mad* 
and  laid,  railway  men  and  the  public  have  a  moral  right  to  know 
all  of  the  facts  as  to  the  results  the  different  roads  are  getting 
and  the  reasons  for  them. 

Why  have  the  railway  managers  thus  tar  failed  and  refused  U 
tell  all  of  the  facts?  One  very  important  reason  is  that  th< 
makers  of  steel  rails  are  large  shippers  and  that  each  railwa; 
has  feared  that  if  it  took  the  initiative  in  effectively  agitating  thi 
subject  it  would  be  punished  by  the  withdrawal  of  traffic  An 
other  is  that  a  good  many  of  the  same  men  are  influential,  a 
directors,  large  stockholders  or  bankers,  in  both  the  steel  cow 
panies  and  the  railways,  and  while  they  may  never  have  directi 
interfered  in  the  rail  situation  their  connection  with  both  buyei 
and  sellers  is  almost  beyond  question  having  a  decided  influenc 
in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  trouble  with  rails  is  due  to  one  of  three  causes.  Eithi 
the  railways'  specifications  are  faulty,  or  the  spec  iff  cat  ions  ai 
not  being  enforced  by  the  railways  and  lived  up  to  by  the  maker 
or,  while  the  specifications  are  adequate,  the  methods  of  mam 
facture  are  defective.  Whatever  is  the  trouble,  the  railway  raai 
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agers  have  the  means  of  remedying  it— providing  there  is  no 
interference  from  those  higher  in  authority  than  the  managers. 
They  can  begin  by  making  public  the  results  that  they  get  from 
the  steel  bought  from  the  different  mills,  mentioning  the  mills 
not  by  numbers,  by  which  only  a  few  persons  can  identify  them. 
hut  by  name,  so  that  all  persons  may  know  which  are  making 
good,  and  which  poor,  rails.  Then,  as  another  step,  they  can 
quit  giving  orders  to  mills  whose  product  is  poor  and  concentrate 
them  on  those  whose  product  is  satisfactory.  The  tariff  on  rails 
was  halved  by  the  Payne-Aldrich  law,  and  those  unfamiliar  with 
alt  the  pertinent  conditions  might  inquire  why  the  roads  do  not 
try  the  effect  of  placing  some  orders  abroad.  There  seem  to  be 
two  reasons.  One  is,  that  the  management  of  each  road  fears 
that  if  it  ordered  rails  abroad  the  steel  companies  might  tell  it 
to  go  abroad  to  get  its  traffic.  The  other  reason,  unless  our 
information  is  entirely  incorrect,  is  that  there  is  an  understanding 
between  the  rail  makers  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  foreign 
countries,  in  consequence  of  which  the  foreign  makers  refuse  to 
sell  rails  to  the  railways  of  this  country.  They  may  not  do  so 
in  express  terms,  but  Jhey  ask  prices,  or  impose  conditions,  which 
come   lo   the   same  thing. 

One  of  the  main  points  that  has  been  in  controversy  between 
the  railways  and  the  manufacturers  has  been  as  to  the  price  that 
ought  to  be  paid  for  improved  rails.  The  makers  have  said  that 
they  must  get  more  money  for  better  rails,  and  many  of  the 
railways  have  said  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  more.  One 
good  way  to  settle  whether  belter  rails  can  be  made  for  present 
prices  would  be  to  have  a  committee  of  experts,  appointed  by 
both  parties  and  given  unreserved  access  to  all  pertinent  informa- 
tion, investigate  and  report  on  the  subject.  While  the  question 
of  what  price  shall  be  paid  is  one  for  determination  by  negotia- 
tion between  the  makers  and  the  railways,  the  question  of  safety 
involved  is  one  with  which  the  public  and  the  railways  are  pri- 
marily concerned.  The  public  interest  requires  that  the  roads 
shall  get  safe  rails,  if  they  be  obtainable,  whether  they  get  them 
at  present,  at  lower  or  at  higher  prices,  and  if  the  railway  man- 
agements would  show  a  little  more  of  the  courage,  a  little  more 
of  the  backbone,  a  little  more  of  the  spirit  of  co-operation  among 
themselves,  that  their  duty  to  the  roads  and  the  public  demands, 
the  problem  would  in  due  course  be  solved.  If  the  makers  can 
wield  a  big  stick  in  the  form  of  tonnage,  the  public  can  also  wield 
one  in  the  form  of  more  drastic  regulation;  and  if  some  day  the 
public  should  get  the  idea  into  its  head  that  one  of  the  main 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  solution  of  the  rail  problem  is  that 
the  same  men  are  very  influential  in  some  steel  companies  and 
many  railways,  it  might  so  wield  its  big  stick  as  to  cause  serious 
results  for  both  the  makers  and  the  roads, 

THE  USEFULNESS  OF  A  PHYSICAL  VALUATION. 

THE  Hadley  commission  recommends  that  the  Interstate  Com- 
*■      merce  Commission  be  given  authority  and  the  necessary 

appropriation  to  make  a  physical  valuation  of  railways  when- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  this 
will  help  it  to  pass  on  any  of  the  questions  brought  before  it. 
Physical  valuation— in  other  words,  the  estimated  cost  of  repro- 
ducing a  railway's  physical  property — is  the  main  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  fair  value  of  railways,  and  its  fair  value  is  the  main 
factor  to  be  considered  in  the  determination  of  the  reasonableness 
of  an  entire  system  of  rates.  If  the  railways  arc  to  base  their 
opposition  to  reductions  of  rates  on  the  constitutional  ground  that 
they  must  be  allowed  a  fair  return  on  the  fair  value  of  their 
property,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  a  proposed  reduction  would  deprive  them  of  such  a 
return,  unquestionably  should  have  the  authority  and  the  means 
of  finding  out  what  the  value  of  the  property  is.  The  opposition 
to  a  physical  valuation  by  railway  officers,  and  the  demand  for 
it  by  shippers  and  many  public  men  who  consider  it  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  public,  have  been  based  very  largely  on 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  use  that  could  and  would  be  made 
of  the  results  of  such  a  valuation. 


The  Railway  Age  Gasette  has  taken  the  position  that  as  a 
means  merely  of  satisfying  curiosity  as  to  whether  or  not,  at  any 
particular  time,  the  outstanding  par  value  of  railway  securities 
approximated  the  cost  of  reproducing  the  property,  a  physical 
valuation  could  do  no  harm  to  railways  that  in  all  probability 
it  would  show  that  the  property  value  was  higher  than  the  par 
value  of  outstanding  securities.  If  the  public  is  willing  to  pay 
the  cost  of  gratifying  its  curiosity  it  surely  is  entitled  to  do  so. 

The  Securities  Commission's  report,  however,  goes  to  the  root 
of  the  whole  matter  in  showing  the  absurdity  of  trying  to  dis- 
cover any  rigid  relation  between  the  par  value  of  securities 
issued  against  the  property  and  its  value  at  any  given  time.  A 
readjustment  of  the  par  value  of  securities  outslant^  ^  the 
present  value  of  railway  property  "would  become  archaic  almost 
from  the  outset  because  an  adjustment  of  securities  based  on 
the  values  of  today  might  be  totally  erroneous  tomorrow." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  comments  on  physical 
valuation  seem  to  indicate  that  it  thinks  a  physical  valuation 
would  be  of  some  use  in  determining  whether  railway  rates  and 
profits  in  general  arc  too  high  and  might  be  made  a  new  start- 
ing point  from  which,  by  the  employment  of  a  theoretically  per- 
fect system  of  accounting,  it  could  determine  at  any  future  time 
what  the  value  of  a  railway's  property  was,  and  whether  its 
profits  were  insufficient,  fair  or  excessive.  The  Securities  Cora- 
mission's  report  cannot  prevent  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission from  using  a  valuation  in  this  way,  but  it  shows  that,  in 
its  own  opinion,  such  use  of  it  would  be  injudicious.  Through- 
out the  report  the  principle  is  held  that  the  profits  of  wise  and 
far-sighted  investment  and  management  should  accrue  to  inves- 
tors, and  that  likewise  the  losses  due  to  unwise  investment  and 
management  should  fall  on  investors.  "No  attempt,"  says  the 
Securities  Commission,  "should  be  made  by  statute  to  limit  rail- 
way profits  to  a  fixed  percentage,  or  to  treat  a  high  cash  divi- 
dend as  necessarily  indicating  extortion.  Railway  charges  must 
be  reasonable;  but  to  try  to  control  rates  by  arbitrarily  limiting 
profits  is  to  put  the  manager  who  makes  his  profits  by  efficiency 
and  economy  on  the  same  level  as  the  one  who  tries  to  accom- 
plish the  same  result  through  extortionate  charges," 

Let  us  say  that  today  two  properties  are  each  found  to  be 
worth  $10,000,000.  Under  the  accounting  rules  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  each  road  spends  $1,000,000  a  year  for 
the  next  three  years  for  additions  and  betterments.  One  road's 
management  applies  its  money  on  grade  reduction,  the  other  on 
heavier  motive  power.  At  the  end  of  three  years  the  road  that 
has  cut  down  its  grades  is  able  to  conduct  its  business  at  an 
operating  ratio  of  SS,  as  compared  with  an  operating  ratio  three 
years  previously  of  65,  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  road  which  has 
bought  heavier  motive  power  finds  thai  it  has  made  a  mistake; 
that  the  character  of  its  traffic  and  of  its  roadbed  is  such  that 
the  heavier  motive  power  cannot  be  used  lo  anywhere  near  its 
full  capacity,  while  it  is  far  more  expensive  to  maintain.  This 
second  road's  operating  ratio  has  risen  from  65  to  70  per  cent. 
The  second  road  asks  to  raise  its  rates  on  certain  non-competi- 
tive traffic.  Is  the  commission  to  say  that  the  value  on  which  it 
now  has  a  right  under  the  constitution  to  earn  a  fair  return  is 
$13,000,000?  The  values  of  the  first  road  and  of  the  second  road 
are  not  the  same  at  the  end  of  three  years.  The  par  value  of 
outstanding  securities  may  be  exactly  the  same.  The  same 
amount  of  money  may  have  been  spent  on  the  property,  but  the 
heirs  of  a  business  man  who  would  pay  the  same  price  for  the 
two  properties  if  they  were  to  be  oflfered  to  him  free  of  all  incum- 
brances could  properly  apply  for  a  guardian  to  keep  him  from 
throwing  away  his  money. 

If  the  question  of  raising  rates  on  the  second  road  comes  up  at 
the  end  of  the  three  year  period,  or  of  lowering  rates  on  the  first 
road,  the  Securities  Commission  recommends  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  the  right  to  make  a  valuation 
of  the  two  properties,  and  such  a  valuation,  if  properly  made, 
would  show  that  the  second  road  could  not.  under  the  c 
tion,  claim  as  high  a  rate  of  return  on  ils  outstanding  s 
tics  as  the  first  road,  and  that  the  fi 
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s  low  a  return  as  the  second  road,  sijnply  because 
s  of  the  second  road  do  not  at  the  end  of  the  three 
year  period  represent  as  valuable  a  property  as  do  those  of  the 
first  road. 

The  Securities  Commission  believes  that  the  Eiving  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  the  power  to  make  a  valua- 
tion may  be  found  suflident  to  protect  the  public  without  the 
passing  of  a  law  that  should  require  approval  by  it  in  advance 
of  the  amount  and  the  purpose  of  stock  and  bond  issues. 

THE    SECURITfES     COMMISSION     REPOflT. 

A  UNANIMOUS  report  on  an  important  question  of  public 
economic  policy,  heavily  concurred  in  by  President  Taft, 
and  made  by  a  commission  of  five  men,  including  a  great  econ- 
omist, a  member  of  a  great  private  banking  firm,  an  interstate 
■  commissioner,  a  member  of  the  President's  cabinet 
1  able  lawyer  who  is  the  author  of  a  book  on  interstate 
E  that  has  established  his  reputation  as  an  authority  on 
that  subject,  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study  and  consideration 
by  those  connected  with  the  industry  directly  concerned,  by  Con- 
gress and  by  the  public.  If  the  report  of  the  Hadley  commission 
on  the  regulation  of  railway  securities  has  not  settled  the  question 
of  the  advisability  of  a  physical  valuation  of  railways,  and  does 
not  show  what  can  and  what  cannot  be  done  to  prevent  the  evils 
resulting  from  overcapitalization,  it  is  because  there  is  something 
behind  these  questions  which  the  experience  and  the  best  thought 
of  the  host  of  successful  men  who  gave  their  opinions  freely  to 
the  commission  and  of  the  commissioners  themselves,  could  not 
suggest. 

The  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  entire  report  was 
founded  is  suggested  by  the  sentence,  "It  is  far  easier  to  pass  a 
radical  measure  which  is  going  to  be  evaded  than  to  secure  obedi- 


The  commission  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the  degree 
of  publicity  given  to  the  facts  regarding  security  issues,  rather 
than  the  stringency  of  the  law  regulating  them,  which  will  give 
the  public  the  most  and  best  real  protection.  "A  stringent  law 
inadequately  enforced  and  secretly  evaded  is  the  worst  thing 
that  can  possibly  be  offered  the  public,  because  it  gives  color  to 
claims  which  have  no  foundation  in  fact."  The  extraordinarily 
exhaustive  fund  of  information  and  opinion  which  the  commission 
had  at  its  disposal  makes  almost  conclusive  its  opinions  as  to  the 
posiibilily  of  remedying  the  real  and  imaginary  grievances  which 
have  led  to  the  criticism  of  railway  financing  and  rate-making. 
The  commission  finds  that  the  extent  to  which  a  law  regarding 
security  issues,  however  well  drawn,  can  protect  either  the  investor 
or  the  shipper  is  quite  limited.  "One  man  expects  that  a  good 
law  on  stocks  and  bonds  will  be  great  service  in  enabling  courts 
and  commissions  to  protect  shippers  against  overcharge;  a 
second  believes  that  both  investors  and  shippers  can  be  benefited 
by  an  abolition  of  the  profits  of  the  promoter;  a  third,  that 
securities  can  be  standardized  so  that  the  investors  will  be  sure 
of  getting  the  returns  which  are  promised  them ;  a  fourth  demands 
that  the  public  confidence  be  so  restored  that  the  community 
may  get  the  railway  capital  it  requires.  The  attainment  of  these 
results  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  act  of  Congress.  The  chief 
thing  that  such  an  act  can  do  is  to  remove  obstacles  which  bad 
laws  and  worse  practices  have  placed   in  our  way." 

It  is  on  this  finding,  which  should  be  accepted  as  axiomatic, 
that  a  judgment  of  the  Securities  Commission's  work  should 
be  based.  Its  report  is  so  carefully  worded  and  so  closely  rea- 
soned that  it  cannot  be  adequately  summarized.  On  another 
page  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  a  list  of  the  specific 
recommendations  made,  and  in  another  column  is  discussed  the 
commission's  recommendations  on  physical  valuation.  It  has 
added  to  its  report  a  number  of  suggestions  indicating  points 
relating  to  publicity  on  which  amendments  to  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce  might  be  based.  These  suggestions  are  not, 
however,  formal  drafts  of  a  bill. 


If  the  suggestions  and  spirit  of  the  commission's  report  can 
be  so  placed  before  the  people  that  they  will  understand  the  true 
principals  involved,  it  will  in  itself  go  far  towards  satisfactorily 
solving  a  great  number  of  problems  that  have  confronted  the  in- 
vestor, the  railway  manager  and  the  public  in  its  relations  with 
railways. 

As  lo  the  specific  recommendations  in  regard  to  publicity,  we 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  either  definite  enough  or  go  far 
enough.  The  commission  says:  "We  are  told  that  if  it  was 
possible  to  standardize  food  by  a  pure  food  law,  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  standardize  railway  securities  by  a  securities  law. 
It  is  possible— to  the  same  extent  and  no  more.  The  pure  food 
law  enables  a  man  to  know  what  he  is  buying;  it  does  not  ccrti^ 
that  the  thing  he  buys  is  good  for  him."  The  pure  food  law 
goes  further  than  to  enable  a  man  to  know  what  he  is  buying; 
it  comes  as  near  as  now  seems  practicable  to  force  the  information 
on  him.  The  maker  of  a  patent  medicine  is  not  required  to  file 
with  the  board  of  health  a  formula  showing  that  his  product 
contains  60  per  cent,  of  alcohol  and  some  morphine.  He  has  to 
put  these  facts  on  the  bottle  itself  in  letters  of  a  certain  size.  It's 
all  very  well  to  say  that  if  a  man  is  so  stupid  as  not  to  be  able 
lo  take  care  of  himself  the  law  ought  not  to  do  more  than  enable 
him  to  protect  himself.  But,  regardless  of  the  ultimate  economic 
right  or  wrong  of  the  principle,  what  the  people  now  want  is  to 
be  protected  against  their  own  mistakes,  and  a  railway  company 
which  is  siinply  required  to  file  with  the  Interstate  Com 
Commission  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  a  stock  or  bond  i: 
and  the  other  information  which  the  Securities  Com 
believes  the  public  has  a  right  to  possess  protects  only  the 
investor  and  that  part  of  the  public  who  are  wise  enough  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  It  seems  as  if  the  commission,  having  gone  so 
far  in  its  analysis  of  conditions,  could  have  capped  and  rounded 
out  its  work  by  recommending  a  specific  law  which ,  would 
require  the  publication  in  some  manner,  on  the  date  of  the  sale 
to  bankers  of  a  railway's  securities,  of  a  full  prospectus  showing 
the  use  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  be  put,  the 
interest  of  the  directors  in  any  financial  operations  etTected  by 
such  sale,  the  price  which  the  company  was  compelled  to  pay  for 
its  money,  and  the  other  facts  recommended  to  be  filed  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Then  not  only  would  the 
public  be  enabled  to  find  out  the  facts,  but  the  facts  would  be 
thrust  before  them.  For  the  accuracy  of  these  facts  the  directors 
should  be  held  civilly  and  criminally  liable. 


THICK    AND    THIN     nniNQ    OF    LOCOMOTIVES. 

A  FUEL  test  with  a  passenger  train  of  10  cars  weighing  560 
'»  tons  was  recently  made  on  the  Lehigh  Valley  from 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  446.6  miles,  by  running  one 
locomotive  through  without  change.  The  time  on  the  road  was 
12  hours,  the  amount  of  bituminous  coal  burned  IS  tons,  and  the 
average  steam  pressure  195  lbs.  The  interesting  feature  of  the 
performance  was  not  so  much  the  endurance  of  the  machinery 
without  adjustment  or  repair,  as  the  small  amount  of  coal 
burned  and  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  was  handled.  The 
amount  of  coal  usually  burned  on  the  same  run  when  several 
engines  are  used  is  25  tons.  The  report  of  the  tests  states  thai 
the  fire  was  not  cleaned  or  raked,  and  the  grates  were  shaked 
slightly  and  only  six  times.  It  is  this  manner  of  handling  the 
fire  to  which  we  call  particular  attention,  as  it  is  a  radical  change 
from  the  ordinary  practice;  one  which  results  in  marked  economy 
in  fuel  and  is  growing  in  favor  on  some  of  the  largest  railway 
systems. 

The  method  of  firing  locomotives  with  little  disturbance  of 
the  coal  bed  on  the  grate,  either  by  shaking  or  slicing,  or  by 
the  use  of  the  poker  or  rake,  has  been  used  on  some  railways 
in  the  South  for  a  number  of  years,  and  it  first  came  into 
prominence  at  the  first  convention  of  the  International  Railway 
Fuel  Association  at  Chicago  in  June,  1909.  A  paper  was  then 
read  by  T.  E.  Adams,  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the 
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St  Louis  Southwestern,  on  How  to  Su«cssfu!ly  Burn  Loco- 
motive Fuel,  in  which  he  said :  "The  clinkering  of  coal  is  due 
tct  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled  and  not  to  the  quality  of  the 
coal.  If  a  proper  depth  of  coal  is  established  on  the  grate  when 
the  fire  is  new  it  will  not  clinker,  and  to  prevent  clinkering  on 
the  run  the  grate  should  not  be  shaked  when  the  tire  is  light. 
After  a  long  run,  when  ashes  accumulate,  it  may  be  shaked 
down  to  a  depth  of  8  or  10  in.,  the  ash  pan  cleaned  and  the  engine 
continued  in  service.  The  condition  of  the  fire  will  then  be  better 
than  if  it  had  all  been  dumped  and  a  new  fire  made."  Mr. 
Adams  regards  it  fundamental  in  the  art  of  firing  locomotives 
that  when  the  steam  pressure  drops,  the  coal  is  not  distributed 
properly  over  the  grale,  or  the  bed  is  too  shallow  tor  large 
Steam  production.  The  method  here  advocated  may  be  termed 
"thick  firing,"  where  a  bed  of  ashes  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
on  the  grate,  as  distinguished  from  "thin  firing,"  where  the  grate 
is  shaked  to  keep  the  fire  free  from  ash  and  bright  live  coals 
cover  the  grate  surface.  It  is  claimed  that  the  shaking  of  the 
grates  and  the  use  of  the  slice  bar  are  the  most  potent  causes  of 
clinker  and  of  burned  grates  and  warped  ash  pans,  as  the  intense 
heat  next  the  grate  surface  fuses  the  ash  and  envelops  a  portion 
of  the  coal  in  the  form  of  clinker.  This  is  shaked  into  the  ash 
pan  and,  with  live  coal  dropped  by  the  further  shaking  of  a  thin 
fire,  a  bank  of  live  coal  is  formed  in  the  pan  which  heats  it  red 
hot  in  spots  and  causes  it  to  warp. 

It  is  even  claimed  by  the  most  radical  of  the  thick  fire  advo- 
cates that  the  clinkering  of  coal  is  due  to  the  manner  of  handling 
rather  than  to  the  quality  of  the  coal,  and  this  has  done  much  to 
discredit  a  method  of  firing  which  undoubtedly  has  much  merit. 
Clinker  is  caused  by  the  fusion  of  "the  ash  and  other  foreign 
substances  like  iron  pyrites;  the  degree  of  clinkering  is  de- 
pendent on  the  temperature  of  the  fire.  There  is,  however,  a 
greater  variation  in  the  fusibility  of  ash  and  other  foreign  mat- 
ter associated  with  coal  than  there  is  in  the  temperature  of  the 
fire.  For  this  reason  the  formation  of  clinker  is  dependent  on 
the  character  of  the  ash  as  well  as  the  method  of  firing,  and, 
therefore,  to  some  extent,  on  the  quality  of  the  coal.  Most  loco- 
motive coals  are  comparatively  free  from  sulphur;  they  pro- 
duce a  light  ash  and  can  easily  be  burned  with  little  shaking  of 
the  grates.  With  this  grade  of  fuel  there  is  large  opportunity 
for  reform  in  the  matter  of  firing  and  for  substantial  economy 
in  the  amount  burned.  There  are  other  coals  which  will  clinker 
in  spite  of  the  most  careful  and  intelligent  firing,  and  it  should 
not  be  claimed  that  thick  firing  will  prevent  clinker  with  all 
coals.  The  avoidance  of  clinker  on  locomotive  grates  has  much 
to  do  with  successful  firing,  for  clinker  is  the  principal  reason 
for  the  shaking  of  grates  and  the  cleaning  of  fires,  and  it  is  the 
direct  cause  of  a  large  loss  of  good  fuel  which  is  carried  down  to 
the  ash  pan  with  the  clinker  and  the  violent  disturbance  of  the 

In  discussing  efficiency  in  locomotive  coal  consumption  at  the 
second  convention  of  the  Fuel  Association,  a  traveling  engineer 
of  large  experience  said :  "There  are  more  grates  burned  out, 
more  coal  wasted  on  account  of  green  coal  passing  to  the  ash 
pan,  and  more  ash  pans  burned  and  warped  from  excessive  shak- 
ing of  grates  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  practice  should 
be  restricted  and  the  rule  adopted  to  shake  grates  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  regular  boiler  pressure 
and  steam  making  capacity.  It  is  understood  that  as  the  ashes 
accumulate  on  the  grate  the  depth  of  the  fire  increases  and  there 
is  an  advantage  in  having  this  layer  of  ash  on  the  grate,  as  it 
prevents  the  leakage  of  good  coal,  warms  to  some  extent  the  air 
passing  through  it,  and  perhaps  helps  to  distribute  it  more 
evenly.  It  also  prevents  the  excessive  passage  of  air  into  the 
firebox  where  there  are  holes  in  the  fire  and  the  coal  bed  is  too 
thin.  The  excess  air  cools  the  furnace  and  rapidly  reduces  the 
rate  of  steam  production.  The  strong  blast  of  the  exhaust  is 
for  the  time  sufficient  to  supply  the  proper  amount  of  air  for 
combustion,  and  it  causes  sufficient  stirring  of  the  fire  to  allow 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  ash  to  pass  out  through  the  tubes  and 


up  the  stack.    In  this  way  a  fire  may  be  maintained  for  a  long 
run  without  shaking  the  grates  or  causing  such  a  deep  accumu- 
lation of  coarser  ash  as  would  prevent  the  admission  of  sufficient    , 
air  to  the  fire. 

In  his  book  on  Locomotive  Performance,  Professor  Goss  gives 
the  following  conclusions  as  to  the  effect  of  thick  firing  on  boiler 
performance:  "It  is  probably  true  that  an  experienced  firemao 
can  judge  with  accuracy  when  his  fire  is  in  condition  to  make 
the  boiler  do  its  best,  but  the  man  must  be  one  of  exceptional 
ability  and  skill.  A  fire  may  be  maintained  so  thick  as  to  greatly 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  boiler  on  account  of  insufficient  air 
supply.  Between  the  limits  of  a  very  thin  and  a  very  thick  fire 
there  is  for  every  condition  of  draft  a  corresponding  thickness  of 
fire  which  will  give  maximum  efficiency.  Variations  in  boiler 
performance  under  conditions  which  are  identical  emphasize  the 
importance  of  the  fireman's  judgment  and  skill  as  factors  affecting 
the  efficiency  of  a  locomotive  boiler." 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  thick  a  fire  should  be,  as  it  depends 
on  the  quality  of  the  coal,  the  grate  area  and  the  intensity  of  the 
blast,  but  when  the  engine  is  working  hard  the  draft  is  strong 
enough  to  force  air  through  a  bed  of  coal  more  than  a  foot  deep. 
In  a  paper  on  Bank  vs.  Level  Firing,  by  E.  D.  Nelson,  in  the 
Master  Mechanics'  Proceedings,  1909,  page  103,  the  level  fire  is 
shown  to  be  8  in.  deep,  while  the  wide  bank  at  the  back  half  of 
the  box  is  20  in.  deep.  With  this  thick  banked  fire  the  capacity 
of  the  boiler  and  the  rate  of  evaporation  were  as  high  as  with 
the  level  fire,  so  that  the  steam-making  qualities  were  not  affected 
until  the  bank  was  made  28  in.  deep,  and  even  then  the  boiler 
horsepower  developed  was  1,032,  compared  with  1,081  obtained 
with  the  level  fire.  In  this  paper  Mr.  Nelson  calls  attention  to 
the  effect  of  the  fireman's  work  on  boiler  performance  and  fuel 
economy.  In  one  test  with  a  banked  fire  the  evaporation  was 
6.89  lbs.,  while  on  the  next  test  with  the  same  fireman  an  evapora- 
tion of  7.99  lbs.  was  obtamed,  resulting  in  a  saving  of  960  lbs.  of 
coal  on  a  2-hour  run,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  saving  of  230O 
lbs.  over  a  100-mile  division. 

The  principal  objection  usually  made  to  a  thick  fire  is  that  it 
prevents  the  admission  of  sufficient  air  for  complete  combustion, 
but  the  best  action  of  the  furnace  is  indicated  by  the  free  pro- 
duction of  steam,  and  so  long  as  sufficient  steam  is  made,  the 
limit  of  thickness  of  the  fire  has  not  been  reached.  The  reports 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Fuel  Association,  showing  runs  of  ISO 
to  200  miles  without  cleaning  the  fire  or  ash  pan  and  with  very 
little  shaking  of  grates,  are  doubled  by  many  because  they  imagine 
that  most  of  the  ash  must  remain  on  the  grate  or  in  the  ash  pan, 
but  a  simple  calculation  will  help  to  explain.  Suppose  ten  tons 
of  coal  are  burned  which  contain  10  per  cent.  ash.  The  amount 
of  sparks  and  cinder  thrown  from  the  stack  may  easily  be  10 
per  cent.,  or  2,000  lbs.,  and  half  of  this,  or  1,000  lbs.,  may  be  one- 
half  ash  and  non -combustible  matter  and  one-half  good  coaL 
Another  10  per  cent,  or  2/)00  lbs.,  of  a  mixture  of  ash  and  carbon 
may  become  dead  on  the  grate  and  ordinarily  be  shaked  through 
into  the  ash  pan.  If  it  is  only  partially  shaked  and,  say,  1,000  lbs. 
remains  on  the  grate  and  1,000  lbs.  goes  into  the  ash  pan,  there 
will  not  be  sufficient  dead  ash  on  a  fair-sized  grate  to  obstruct 
the  proper  admission  of  air.  If  the  grate  is  not  shaked,  or  only 
slightly,  a  large  part  of  the  1,000  lbs.  of  fine,  light  ash,  which  is 
usually  thought  to  accumulate  on  its  surface,  will  be  drawn 
through  the  tubes  and  out  the  stack  by  the  strong  blast;  only  the 
coarser  and  heavier  portion  will  remain  on  the  grate,  and  this 
will  not  clog  the  fire  so  as  to  prevent  free  combustion. 

Thick  firing  obtained  by  restricted  grate  shaking  thus  results  in 
less  clinker,  less  loss  of  green  coal  through  the  grate,  less  cooling 
of  the  furnace  due  to  excess  air  through  thin  fires,  less  burning 
of  grates  and  less  warping  of  ash  pans,  with  equivalent  or  better 
boiler  capacity  and  economy.  While  many  regard  the  principle 
as  doubtful  or  unsound,  the  fact  remains  that  the  practice  of  thick 
firing  has  extended  to  a  number  of  Northern  railways,  and  it  is 
now  well  established  on  one  of  the  largest  lines.in  the  Nocthwut, 
where  ordinary  Illinois  and  Iowa  coalfifl^e^LiOOQ  It^ 
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"ABOLISH  THE  PRESENT  GIVING." 

Chicago.  December  6,  1911. 
To  IHE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

I  desire  lo  compliment  the  Hailii-ay  Age  Gazelle  on  the  edi- 
torial in  its  issue  of  December  1  relative  to  the  holiday  gift- 
making  practice. 

My  connection  with  the  Illinois  Central  only  dales  from  Janu- 
ary 12  last,  and  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  practice  obtains,  but  I  think  it  should  be  plain  to 
every  one  that  there  is  none  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas -giving  at- 
tached to  the  gift  from  a  representative  of  a  selling  concern  to 
an  employee  of  the  buyer,  and  that  the  acceptance  of  presents 
from  those  to  whom  no  legitimate  service  has  been  rendered 
creates  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  to  which  he 
should  not  permit  himself  to  be  subjected. 

It  is  unquestionably  to  the  interests  of  both  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser  that  the  practice  of  making  gifts  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
trolling business  should  be  discontinued,  and  I  am  very  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  publicity  given  to  it  by  the  Railway  Age 
Gatette  will  be  of  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

C.   K.   UARKHAH, 
Preaident.  IllinoU  Central. 

DioHvu  11,  1911. 

To  THE  Editoi  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

I  write  you  to  commend  the  sentiments  in  your  editorial  on 

the  giving  of  presents  to  railway  men.     I  am  sure  many  other 

supply  manufacturers  heartily  concur  in  these  sentiments,  and 

'   feel  sure  that  this  timely  article  will  go  a  long  way  towards 

abolishing  the  practice.  supply  uANUPACTtnss. 

Chicago.  DKCmber  7,  1911. 

To  IHE  Editom  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

The  writer  of  the  editorial  on  present  giving  in  your  issue  of 
December  1  has  made  one  mistake;  he  should  have  presented 
this  earlier,  so  that  the  resultant  good  effects  would  have  been 
I  question  of  some  moment  and  its 
of  courageously  protesting  against  a 
custom  that  is  all  wrong.  A  multitude  of  criticisms  will  be  the 
share  of  the  one  who  has  started  the  protest.  There  are  already 
expressions  from  those  of  opposite  views,  because  there  are  men 
who  like  to  make  presents  (o  railway  officers  and  thus  become 
"good  fellows";  there  are  officers  who  like  to  receive  presents. 

We  all  do.  We  are  human  enoiigh  for  that ;  but  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  evident  that  the  only  value  of  the  gift  is  intrinsic 
There  is  nothing  sentimental  in  it,  nor  does  it  carry  any  other 
remembrances  than  those  of  paint,  oil,  freight  cars,  iron  and  steel, 
or  other  bulky  commodities  not  usually  associated  with  grand- 
father clocks,  haviland  China  and  oil  paintings.  We  are  all  in 
the  game  for  the  most  there  is  in  it,  but  this  most  should  come 
only  through  the  employing  company. 

Every  human  being  Chinks  that  what  he  does  is  right,  or  near 
right.  It  is  ridiculous  to  assume  that  no  influence  has  been  felt 
by  any  of  the  numerous  railway  men  lo  whom  presents  have 
been  given.    One  supply  representative  sends  an  expensive  present. 


In  Q 


iwn  case  we  always  feel,  being 
ing  would  change  our  former 
iw  about  the  men  who  are  in- 
presents  the  expectations  grow 
have    taken    place    which 


A  competitor  does 
charitable  to  ourselves,  that 
condition  of  impartiality.     Bi 
fluenced?    From  the  supply  r 
until,    perchai 
mean  ultimate  entanglements. 

It  is  a  safe  bet  that  every  railway  head  has  read  this  article, 
and  also  that  he  has  thought  of  it  to  a  considerable  extent.  It 
is  most  certain  that  it  has  caused  general  jirecaulionary  instruc- 
tions to  be  handed  down  to  department  heads,  for  the  first  time, 
broadly  speaking,  in  the  history  of  .American  railways. 

As  a  prophecy,  the  custom  will  quickly  cease,  as  the  reform. 


once  started,  must  gather  more  and  more  supporters.  It  i.  i 
practice  too  inconsistent  to  stand  ^nd  must,  of  necessity,  qniel! 
cease  to  exist.  mechanical  pepabtmekt  oftob. 

Chicago.  Decembec  S.  \Ti\. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gaiette  : 

I  certainly  take  my  hat  off  to  you  and  commend  your  conrjp, 
backed  by  the  strength  of  your  convictions,  on  the  stand  tab: 
in  the  editorial  on  "present  giving,"  which  appeared  in  tk 
Railway  Age  Gaaetle  of  December  1.  This  custom  is  eating  inc 
the  very  life  of  business  honesty. 

The  supply  business  in  relation  to  the  railways  is  not  what; 
should  be,  by  any  means.  In  fact,  power  is  wielded  by  some  i: 
such  a  manner  as  compels  the  purchaser  to  throw  busine^  it 
certain  directions  in  the  face  of  lower  prices  and  far  better  tqe?- 
ment  offered.  The  inducement  offerings,  in  whatever  fom 
whether  money  or  gifts,  run  as  long  as  the  recipient  is  in  »  po- 
sition to  reciprocate,  but  when  the  recipient  is  "on  the  onts"  ik 
cupboard  is  empty  to  him,  and  the  gifts  cease,  showing  «* 
clusively  that  it  is  not  from  a  desire  to  be  loving  that  the  pr» 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  government  is  and  has  been  iBrt* 
tigating  and  turning  the  "lime  light"  on  the  methods  of  bnitnai 
of  the  present  day,  not  applicable  only  to  the  supply  trade,  hot  e 
all  lines  of  business?    And  we  have  only  ourselves  to  blame 

No  one  knows  better  than  the  supply  salesman,  of  the  deep 
rootedness  of  the  present  day  evil,  as  it  is  he  who  has  to  nw 
conditions,  and  if  his  concern  is  not  strong  financially,  eia 
though  its  goods  are  far  superior  to  those  of  the  larger  codcwh 
being  unable  to  meet  "competition"  (so  styled),  he  is  left  wn 
By  this  method  of  getting  a  "pull"  his  concern  feels  the  arm  t» 
the  "octopus"  while  the  other  arm  of  this  monster  reaches  tH 
the  pocket  of  the  innocent  stockholder  of  the  railway,  who  pR 
and  perhaps  doesn't,  the  meager  dividend  upon  his  holding 
while  the  third  arm  of  this  monster  lets  loose  its  ill-gotten  gm 
into  the  coffers  of  some  official  who  has  had  the  "say";  andn 
hear  of  "So-and-So"  resigning,  rich  (upon  a  meager  salary),  nl 
the  smiles  play  over  the  faces  of  the  supply  representatives,  wk 
perhaps,  are  discussing  events  in  the  smoker  of  the  PullauL. 

The  railway  journals  are  filled  with  information  bearing  upo 
the  fearful  increased  cost  of  maintenencc  of  rolling  stock,  bs 
really  offer  no  remedy,  and  some  go  so  far  as  to  show  cut>  o 
cars,  damaged  from  one  or  another  cause.     .Analysis  indicata 

First.  Thousands  of  "old  timers"  in  -freight  equipment  or 
are  being  operated  in  modern  trains,  between  all-steel  "bank 
ships" ;  consequently  maintenance  cost  runs  up. 

Second.  The  old  standards  of  construction  are  being  incotpc 
rated  into  the  construction  of  steel  equipment ;  a  wooden  sill  ; 
being  changed  to  steel,  a  brace  from  wood  to  steel,  etc.;  and  i 
the  steel  equipment  is  only  in  experimental  stages,  is  it  a  wondi 
that  maintenance  cost  runs  up  ?  Then,  again,  the  demands  upon  tl 
railways  by  the  government,  are  really  responsible  for  a  uuji 
portion  of  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance,  for,  to  change  fro 
wooden  to  steel  equipment,  time  should  be  taken  in  which 
prove  out  the  value  of  certain  lines  of  construction.  Hence,  i 
are  certainly  learning  at  fearful  cost  that  the  mere  changin 
under  old  lines  of  wooden  construction  methods,  practical 
adopted  in  steel  construction,  does  not  prove  that  we  have  solr 
the  problem  by  any  means.  Better  that  we  had  slowly  and  sun 
changed  step  by  step  from  wooden  equipnient  to  combiuatii 
wooden  and  steel  with  non- telescoping  ends  ;  then,  under  test 
mechanical  designs,  finally  to  all  steel. 

Third.  The  use,  through  "pull,"  of  certain  mechanical  and  t 
pensive  devices,  would  seem,  from  a  careful  examination  of  mai 
tenance  cost  of  repairs  and  renewals,  to  be  another  and  vi' 
cause  of  the  increased  cost  of  maintenance  of  rolling  stock. 

We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  major  portion 
increased  cost  of  maintenance  of  rolling  stock  is  not  the  din 
result  of  "graft."  Anyone  familiar  with  details  of  constructic 
and  a  thorough  mechanic,  walking  through  out  repair  and  ya 
terminals,  can  easily  solve, J^  B^'^^IOOQIC 


Deceubeb  15,  1911. 
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Why  is  it  that  when  a  certain  specialty  is  found  ti 


pensive  outlay,  its  continuance 
flagrant  and  barefaced  "pull"  is 
dividend  from  the  stockholder? 
salaries,  who  have  the  "say,"  rcti 
questions  niay  be  answered  thus 
follows  the  lead  of  the  larger  i 


sanctioned?  Why  is  it  that 
allowed  to  take  the  justly  due 
How  can  some,  under  meager 
■e,  under  fire,  rich?.  The  above 
:  The  little  toad  in  the  puddle 
If  he  gels  too  inquis 


larger  one  simply  swallows  up  the  little  one,  and  the  unthinking 
stockholder  and  easy  public  pay  the  bills. 

The  handwriting  of  publicity  is  already  on  the  wall.  The 
wrecks  are  already  strewn  along  the  shore,  and  through  the  col' 
umns  of  your  excellent  journal,  the  lime  light  of  investigation 
will  throw  consternation  among  the  gang,  and  after  the  storm  has 
blown  over,  the  little  fellow  can  sell  his  products  In  competition 
with  the  larger,  and  the  "pull"  will  not  be  an  eyesore  to  the 
honest  business  man.  Repair  costs  will  be  brought  down  to  a 
minimum  and  the  stockholder  will  receive  his  justly  due  divi- 
dends. The  salesman  will  not  besmirch  his  reputation,  high,  im- 
portant positions  will  not  be  used  for  petty  gain,  and  expense 
accounts  will  not  be  padded  to  cover  gifts  because  we  happen  to 
love  our  dear  brother  who  has  the  "say." 

i  SUPPLY   MAN. 


THE  SANTA  FE  TRAIN  OE  LUXE. 

The  Santa  Fe  was  the  first  railway  to  place  in  service  a  limited 
train  from  Chicago  to  southern  California,  and  after  16  years 
of  successful  operation  of  such  trains  it  has  determined  to  in- 
augurate an  extra-fare  service  once  a  week,  taking  only  63  hours 
between  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles.    This  train,  which  is  named 


Chicaoo.  December  9,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

The  editorial  in  your  issue  of  December  1  regarding  the  whole- 
sale distribution  of  Christmas  gifts  by  representatives  of  railway 
supply  houses  is  most  timely.  The  practice  has  grown  to  pro- 
portions where  it  has  become  an  abuse.  There  is  no  good  and 
valid  excuse  for  its  existence,  and  its  abolition  should  be  earnestly 
desired  by  all  right-thinking  men. 

The  spirit  of  the  Christmas  festival,  whicb  forms  the  excuse 
for  this  promiscuous  giving  by  those  who  sell  to  those  who  buy, 
is  commercialized  and  cheapened  by  the  practice.  No  thought  of 
the  fundamental  idea  underlying  the  observance  of  the  Christmas 
holiday  enters  into  the  transaction.  The  finer  character  of  both 
the  men  who  give  and  those  who  receive  is  lowered,  and  the 
keenness  of  their  moral  perceptions  is  dulled  and  blunted  in  the 
process.  If  the  expression  of  a  kindly  thought  or  a  grateful  re- 
membrance was  the  underlying  motive,  a  simple  Christmas  card 
would  serve  better  to  convey  it  than  the  most  elaborate  and  costly 
gift,  with  its  burden  of  unearned  obligation. 

The  situation  of  the  recipient  is  in  most  cases  more  difScult 
than  that  of  the  donor.  No  one  likes  to  be  accused  of  "leaning 
over  backwards"  in  his  uprightness,  or  of  ostentatiously  attempt- 
ing to  occupy  a  higher  moral  plane  than  his  neighbor;  nor  does 
any  man  wish  to  be  considered  discourteous  io  his  fellows,  and 
the  refusal  or  return  of  a  proffered  gift  is  often  regarded  as  the 
height  of  discourtesy. 

The  arguments  advanced  when  any  disinclination  is  shown  on 
the  part  of  the  recipient  to  be  a  party  to  the  transaction  are 
always  insidious  and  frequently  end  by  his  scruples,  if  he  has 
any,  being  overcome,  and  his  conscience  quieted  by  a  plausible 
presentation  of  alleged  counter -obligation.  This  usually  takes 
the  form  of  recognition  of  courtesy  extended  to  the  giver  through 
the  past  year ;  as  if  ordinary  business  courtesy  were  so  scarce  as 
to  require  special  recognition,  or  be  made  the  subject  of  barter. 

The  enormous  extent  to  which  the  practice  has  grown  would 
lead  to  the  inference  that  railway  officials  of  high  or  low  degree 
were  the  most  courteous  set  of  men  on  earth,  a  fact  which  would 
hardly  be  borne  out  could  some  of  the  private  conversations 
among  supply  men  be  introduced  in  evidence.  Altogether,  the 
practice  as  a  whole  is  debasing,  if  not  immoral,  and  its  prevalence 
is  greatly  to  be  deplored.  I  express  my  earnest  conviction  when 
I  say  that  it  should  be  abolished,  not  only  for  the  good  of  the 
railways,  but  of  the  individuals,  and  in  the  interest  of  a  higher 
business  morality,  and  I  hope  that  the  fearless  attitude  of  the 
Railway  Age  Gainite  in  bringing  this  question  so  forcibly  and 
openly  to  the  attention  of  all  those  immediately  concerned  will 
correct  the  evil  which  has  been  so  vividly  pointed  out. 

EX-PUKCHASING   AGENT. 


Buffet  Car;  Santa  Fe  Train  de  Luxe. 


the  "Santa  Fe  de  Luxe,"  commenced  its  first  run  on  December 
12,  1911,  being  scheduled  to  leave  Chicago  at  8  p.  m.  Tnesdar. 
Kansas  City  at  8  a.  m.  Wednesday,  and  to  arrive  at  Los  Angeles 
at  9  a.  ra.  Friday.  On  the  return  trip  it  leaves  Los  Angeles  at 
6  p.  m.  Tuesday  and  arrives  in  Chicago  at  11  :10  a.  m.  Friday. 
This  is  faster  by  S'/i  hrs.  westbound,  and  by  8  hrs.  eastbound, 
than  the  next  fastest  train  on  any  line  between  these  points. 
The  distance  by  the  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  is  2,267  miles. 

The  "Santa  Fe  de  Luxe"  is  limited  to  six  through  cars,  one 
observation  Pullman,  one  compartment  Pullman,  two  all-drawing- 
room  Pullmans,  one  club  car  and  one  dining  car.  In  addition  to 
the  cost  of  regular  first-class  railway  and  ileeper  tickets,  an  extra 
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Barbor't  Room  In  the  Buffet  and  Baggage  Car. 


seven  rooms,  which  have  two  double  berths  and  a  sofa  berth.  In- 
dividual annex  lavatories  and  toilets  are  provided  as  well  as 
electric  berth  lights.  Six  of  the  drawing-rooms  may  be  occupied 
en  suite.  These  cars  are  built  from  the  recent  Pullman  designs 
using  its  type  of  steel  underf rame  and  cellular  steel  siding ;  the 
inside  finish  is  mahogany. 

The  club  car  has  a  commodious  smoking  and  reading  room 
for  men,  with  a  fully  stocked  buffet.  Bulletins  by  wire,  giving 
the  day's  stock  market  report  and  important  news  items  are  re- 
ceived here.  There  are  also  the  usual  conveniences  of  the  club 
car,  including  a  writing  desk,  magazines,  barber  shop  and  tub 
bath  room  with  shower.  The  front  part  of  this  car  for  a  length 
of  29  ft.  is  used  for  baggage. 

The  dining  car  is  built  from  special  plans,  which  include  a  re- 
cently invented  air-cooling  and  air-washing  device  that  perfectly 
ventilates  the  car.  The  indirect  system  of  electric  lighting  is 
used  for  general  illumination,  and  the  center  lamps  are  enclosed 
in  handsome  metal  pendants  which  contain  the  reflectors.  The 
table  lamps  have  ornamental  shades  and  are  below  the  level  of 
the  eye.  The  interior  finish  is  vermilion  mahogany.  The  dining 
car  underframe  and  superstructure  was  designed  by  the  engineer 
of  car  construction  of  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  inside  finish  by  the 
Pullman  Company.  It  is  72  ft  long  over  the  end  sills  and  weighs 
144,000  lbs.  The  cross  section  and  longitudinal  plan  of  the  steel 
underframe  are  illustrated.    The  center  sills  are  of  the  fish  belly 
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Arrangement  of  Dining  Car. 


Buffet  and  Baggage  Car  of  the  Santa  Fe  Train  de 


fare  of  $25  is  charged  in  each  direction  between  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles.  The  observation  Pullman  contains  ten  sections 
forward  and  an  observation  parlor  with  a  large  protected  rear 
platform.  Each  section  has  two  double  berths  with  electric  side- 
lights. The  rear  half  is  a  spacious  observation  parlor  sumptu- 
ously furnished.  It  contains  easy  chairs,  a  writing  desk,  station- 
ery, a  library  of  the  latest  fiction,  newspapers,  illustrated  weeklies 
and  magazines,  a  mail  box,  etc. 
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Section  Through   Steel   Underframe  of   Dining  Car  Near  the 
Bolater. 

The  compartment  Pullmans  contain  seven  compartments  and 
two  drawing-rooms,  each  compartment  having  two  wide  double 
berths,  individual  lavatory  and  toilet.  Baggage  racks,  electric 
lights  and  electric  curling  iron  heaters' are  among  the  conveni- 
ences. Doors  lead  to  adjacent  rooms,  which  rooms  may  be  occu- 
pied en  suite  if  desired.    The  drawing-room  Pullmans  each  have 
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type  witb  w«bl  3/16  in.  thick,  and  32 
deep  at  the  body  bolster.  The  top  cove 
side  sills  have  webs  J4  ■"-  thick  and 
of  this  extends  below  the  siding,  and 
the  outside  as  shown  in  the  cross  seel 
tndihal  floor  bearers  are  5  in.,  6.5  i 
covered  with  No,  20  sheet  iron ; 
sulation,  ^  in.  flooring  boards,  ^ 
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Vol.  si.  No.  24. 


1.  deep  at  center  and  12>£ 
plate  is  }<  in.  X  24  in.  The 
re  25;^  in.  deep;  lOJi  in. 
s  stiffened  with  angles  on 
tjon  of  the  car.    The  longi- 
in.,  channels.     The  floor  is 
top  of  this  is  ^  in.  of  in- 
wearing  3ur- 
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CroH  Section  of  Steel  Undorframe  Dining  Car. 

faceof  rubber  tiling.  In  the  woden  superstructure  ZVi  in,  x  2!4  in. 
X  '/i  in-  special  angles  are  placed  next  the  window  posts,  and  these 
are  riveted  to  the  side  sills  and  to  the  2^  in.  x  Z'/i  in.  x  ^  in. 
angle  iron  plate.  In  [he  end  construction  4  in.  steel  channels  are 
bolted  to  each  wooden  post;  the  corner  posts  are  reinforced  with 
angle  irons,  and  the  whole  outside  end  surface  is  covered  with 
steel  plate  ]^  in.  thick. 


Side  Framing  of  Dining  Car;  Sante  Fe  Train  de  Luxe. 


REPORT  OF  THE  HADLEY  SECURITIES  COMMISSION. 

The  securities  commission  appointed  by  President  Taft  to  in- 
vestigate the  question  of  Federal  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  s^ 
curities  by  railway  companies,  has  made  its  report  to  the  presi- 
dent, who  has  submitted  il  to  Congress  with  bis  approval. 

The  specific  recommendations  for  positive  action  that  the  com- 
mission makes  are  as  follows : 

That  a  railway  doing  interstate  business  should  be  required 
to  furnish  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  at  the  time  of 
the  issue  of  bonds  or  stock,  with  a  full  statement  of  details  of 
the  issue,  the  amount  of  the  proceeds,  to  whom  they  go,  and 
later  to  furnish  a  full  accounting  of  such  proceeds. 

That  every  company  be  required  to  send  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  at  certain  specified  times  a  full  statement  in- 
cluding the  names  of  [he  parties  concerned,  of  all  financial  trans- 
actions that  have  taken  place  during  the  periods  covered  by  the 
report,  whether  in  cash,  in  securities  or  in  other  valuable  con- 
siderations.   This  statement  is  also  to  include  the  disposition  of 

That  whenever  a  railway  buys  new  property,  every  means 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  property  as  accurately  as 
possible,  a  fundamental,  though  not  necessarily  controlling  ele- 
ment in  value  being  cost  of  reproduction. 

That  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be  given  broad 
powers  and  adequate  means  for  the  valuation  of  the  physical 
property  of  railways  are  as  one  element  in  determining  fair  value. 

That  if  stock  has  a  par  value,  it  must  represent  that  amount 
actually  paid  in,  but  that  if  it  purports  only  to  be  a  participation 
certificate  giving  a  proportionate  interest  in  any  profits  that  may 
be  earned,  it  must  be  understood  that  this  is  its  essential  char- 
acter, and  that  if  it  claim  any  further  rights  than  this,  it  must 
prove  them  by  specific  evidence. 

That  the  intercorporate  holding  of  railway  stocks  and  the  issue 
of  collateral  trust  bonds  against  stocks  should  be  discouraged 
but  not  forbidden. 

That  the  two  ways  by  which  federal  and  state  regulation  may 
be  prevented  from  interfering  with  each  other  are  a  full  inter- 
change of  views  between  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  commissions  of  the  several  states  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing harmony,  or,  second,  of  a  federal  incorporation  act  which  shall 
permit  railways  to  exchange  their  state'charls  for  federal  ones, 
and  that  such  an  act  could  be  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer 
advantages  in  the  conduct  of  interstate  traffic  without  unduly 
conflicting  with  local  interests ;  that  whichever  alternative  of 
these  two  is  adopted,  any  disturbance  but  a  voluntary  of  the  ex- 
isting amounts  or  status  of  bonds  or  stocks  validly  issued  is 
clearly  inadmissible,  and  in  general  there  should  be  as  little  dis- 
turbance as  possible  in  the  relations  today  existing  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  security  holders. 

That  no  restrictions  excepting  those  of  publicity  should  be 
placed  on  the  powers  of  the  directors  to  issue  new  stock  pro  rata 
10  their  stockholders  at  or  above  par,  even  though  the  price 
received  be  less  than  the  existing  market  value  of  the  old  stock. 

That  if  a  document  says  $100  has  been  paid,  $100  ought  to  be 
paid.  The  most  that  can  properly  be  done  is  to  allow  com- 
panies which  cannot  sell  stock  at  par  to  arrange  for  the  "amorti- 
zation" or  gradual  cancellation  of  any  net  discount  by  appro- 
priating out  of  future  income  or  surplus  which  may  accrue  sub- 
sequent lo  the  issue  of  such  stock,  an  annual  sum  having  prece- 
dence over  dividend  payment  to  be  applied  on  capital  account  as 
to  make  the  deficiency  good  in  a  period  of  no  very  great  length. 

That  the  retention  of  the  $100  mark,  or  any  other  dollar  mark, 
on  the  face  of  the  share  of  stock  is  not  essentially  important, 
and  that  companies  should  be  encouraged  to  incorporate  with 
slock  having  no  par  value,  and  that  existing  companies  be  en- 
couraged to  exchange  their  stock  into  shares  without  a  par  value. 

That  as  between  the  two  alternatives  of  permitting  the  issue 
of  stock  below  par,  or  authorizing  the  creation  of  shares  without 
par  value,  the  latter  seems  to  the  commission  the  preferable  one. 
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That  in  the  case  of  reorganizations,  the  advantages  of  shares 
without  par  value  are  obvious.  In  such  cases  the  public  interest 
would  be  subserved  and  the  speedy  rehabilitation  of  the  roads 
promoted  by  requiring  the  conversion  of  common  stock  and  en- 
couraging the  conversion  of  preferred  stodc  into  shares  without 
par  value,  the  certificates  simply  indicating  the  proportion  or 
preferential  clainia  of  the  holders  on  assets  and  on  such  profits 
as  might  from  time  to  time  be  earned. 

That  in  general  no  limitation  should  be  placed  on  the  price  at 
which  bonds  can  be  sold,  but  that  any  discount  should  be  can- 
celed or  amortized  during  the  life  of  the  bonds  by  appropriation 
each  year  out  of  income  or  accumulated  surplus. 

That  no  attempt  should  be  nude  by  statute  to  limit  railway 
profits  to  a  fixed  percentage,  or  to  treat  a  high  cash  dividend  as 
necessarily  indicating  extortion. 

That  script  bond  and  stock  dividends  should  be  prohibited. 
The  prohibition  of  script  dividends  should  of  itself  encourage 
the  creation  of  proper  reserve  funds.  Freedom  from  arbitrary 
restriction  of  profits,  prohibition  of  script  dividends  and  creation 
of  proper  reserve  funds  hang  closely  together.  Any  one  by  it- 
self may  be  of  doubtful  value;  taken  together  they  should  pro- 
duce a  result  advantageous  to  all. 

That  an  unqualified  prohibition  of  the  ownership  of  stock  of 
one  road  by  another  involves  too  much  disturbance  of  existing 
relations  to  warrant  advocating  it 

That  any  company  or  group  of  companies  that  has  bought  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  any  existing  road  may  properly  be  re- 
quired to  buy  the  minority  stock  at  the  same  price  as  that  paid 
for  the  majority  stock  where  the  price  has  been  uniform.  If 
the  price  has  not  been  uniform  the  purchase  should  be  either  at 
the  average  price  paid  for  such  holdings,  or  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  an  appraiser  at  the  option  Of  the  minority  stockholders. 

That  if  a  company  has  acquired  control  of  the  common  stock 
of  another,  but  not  of  its  preferred,  it  should  be  required  either 
to  buy  the  preferred  stock  or  to  make  the  preference  cumulative. 

That  after  such  an  offer,  as  indicated  by  the  two  preceding 
paragraphs,  has  been  fairly  made  by  the  majority,  a  three-fourths 
vote  of  the  stockholders  should  be  sufficient  to  dissolve  the 
corporation. 

That  the  purchase  of  less  than  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  one 
line  by  another,  except  as  one  of  the  group  of  railways  jointly 
holding  the  stock  of  some  connecting  company,  should  be  dis- 
countenanced, and  as  far  as  possible  prohibited. 

The  commission  sums  up  the  points  to  be  emphasized  as 
follows : 

1.  The  questions  presented  for  its  consideration  do  not  include 
or  involve  a  comparison  of  the  policy  of  governmental  ownership 
of  railways,  with  the  policy  of  private  ownership  in  any  of  its 
forms.  The  act  of  congress  under  which  the  commission  was 
appointed  provides  that  its  duty  shall  be  "to  investigate  questions 
pertaining  to  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railway  corpo- 
rations, subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  the  power  of  congress  to  regulate  or  affect  the  same. 
The  commission  has,  therefore,  concerned  itself  exclusively  with 
questions  which  arise  under  a  system  of  governmental  regulation 
of  privately  owned  railways. 

2.  It  has  not  seemed  to  the  commission  profitable  to  consider 
at  length  what  the  government  might  have  done  in  times  past, 
nor  to  enter  upon  a  historical  recital  of  incidents  arising  out  of 
the  unregulated  issue  of  securities.  Railway  development  has 
gone  so  far  and  such  a  vast  volume  of  securities  has  already 
been  issued,  that  the  only  queslions  of  real  importance  today 
are  whether,  under  the  conditions  which  now'  exist,  it  is  desir- 
able for  the  federal  government  to  regulate  the  issue  of  future 
securities,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what  manner.  In 
Other  words,  the  large  volume  and  complex  relationships  of  the 
outstanding  securities,  the  issue  of  which  has  not  been  regu- 
lated at  all  by  the  federal  government  and  has  not  been  effectively 
regulated  by  the  state  governments,  make  it  impossible  to  treat 
the   question   of  present   or   future   regulation   as   it   might   have 


been  treated  if  these  securities  were  not  already  in  existence. 

3.  It  would  have  been  equally  unprofitable  for  the  commission 
to  enter  upon  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  power  of  congress 
to  regulate  or  affect  railway  securities,  at  a  time  when  important 
cases  are  pending  which  will  go  far  to  determine  the  scope  and 
extent  of  federal  authority  in  this  and  other  closely  related  sub- 
jects. Such  a  discussion  could  only  state  the  opinion  of  the 
members  of  the  commission  regarding  the  constitutional  power 
of  congress.  The  issues  themselves  will  remain  undecided  until 
the  Supreme  Court  decides  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  ul- 
timate outcome,  the  present  fact  which  faces  us  is  that  con- 
stitutional questions  of  far-reaching  consequence  are  today  un- 
settled and  must  remain  so  for  a  considerable  time.  Uider 
these  circumstances,  any  attempt  by  congress  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  federal  regulation  to  the  exclusion  of  state  regulation  would 
be  premature.  On  the  other  hand,  to  superimpose  federal  regu- 
lation upon  state  regulation  would  add  to  conflicts  and  complex- 
ities which,  in  the  public  interest,  should  be  diminished  rather 
than  increased.  Your  commission  believes  that  for  the  present 
an  earnest  effort  should  be  made  on  the  part  of  state  author- 
ities to  harmonize  existing  requirements,  both  of  law  and  pro- 
cedure, and  that  for  the  future  careful  consideration  should  be 
given  by  congress  to  the  preparation  of  a  permissive  federal  in- 
corporation act  for  railways  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

4.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  the  abuses  connected  with  railway 
securities  arise  out  of  an  almost  universal  failure  to  recognize  the 
distinctions  which  exist  and  should  exist  between  bonds  and 
stocks.  A  bond  is  an  obligation  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  of  money  at 
a  stated  time.  A  stock  certificate  is  merely  the  evidence  of 
ownership  of  a  share  in  the  property,  profits,  and  risks  of  a 
corporation.  Most  of  the  evils  of  which  investors  and  the  pub- 
lic cotpplain  have  grown  out  of  the  attempt  to  give  to  slock  a 
face  value  in  terms  of  money.  Even  if  the  state  laws  prohibiting 
the  issue  of  stocks  for  less  than  par  were  literally  enforced,  all 
that  the  recitals  on  the  face  of  a  fully  paid  share  of  stock  as  to 
its  par  or  money  value  would  signify  is  that  at  the  time  of  the 
issuance  of  the  share  there  had  been  paid  into  the  corporation 
an  amount  of  money  (or  other  valuable  consideration)  equal  to 
the  par  value  of  the  share.  They  do  not  even  purport  to  in- 
dicate that  at  any  time  after  the  original  issue  of  the  stock  the  cor- 
poration was  possessed  either  of  the  money  or  the  money's  worth. 
The  real  value  of  the  stock  certificate  depends  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  money  has  been  invested.  The  commission  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  opinion  that  it  is  far  more  important  t 
just  what  are  the  facts  connected  with  the  issui 
what  is  actually  done  with  whatever  money  has  in  fact  been 
realized  from  the  stock  which  is  issued,  than  merely  to  make  sure 
that  the  par  value  of  the  stock  was  paid  in  at  the  time  of  issue. 

5.  If  we  were  compelled  to  assume  that  rates  are  to  be  mate- 
rially influenced  either  in  their  making  by  the  railways  or  in 
their  regulation  by  the  government  by  the  amount  and  face 
value  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding,  it  seems  to  your 
commission  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  these  se- 
curities should  be  issued  only  under  governmental  regulation. 
Your  commission,  however,  believes  that  the  amount  and  face 
value  of  outstanding  securities  has  only  an  indirect  effect  Upon 
the  actual  making  of  rates  and  that  it  should  have  little  if  any 
weight  in  their  regulation. 

In  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  property  is  an  element  in  rale 
regulation  the  outstanding  securities  arc  of  SO  little  evidentiary 
weight  that  it  would  probably  be  of  distinct  advantage  if  courts 
and  commissions  would  disregard  them  entirely,  except  as  a  part 
of  the  financial  history  of  the  property,  and  would  insist  upon 
direct  evidence  of  the  actual  money  invested  and  of  the  present 
value  of  the  properties.  For  this  and  other  reasons  discussed 
in  the  body  of  the  report,  your  commission  recommends  that 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  should  have  authority  and 
adequate  funds  to  make  a  valuation  of  the  physical  property  of 
railways  wherever  the  question  of  the  present  value  of  these 
roads  is,  in  the  judgment  of  that  commission,  of  sufiicient  im- 
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portance.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  your 
doea  not  believe  that  the  cost  of  reproduction  of  the  physical 
properties,  however  carefully  computed,  is  the  sole  element  to  be 
considered  in  determining  the  present  value  of  a  railway,  or  that 
the  outstanding  securities  could  or  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
any  such  arbitrary  standard. 

It  railway  securities  were  to  be  issued  only  after  express  au- 
thorization of  each  particular  issue  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  or  other  governmental  agency,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  government  can  thereafter  escape  the  moral,  if  not  the 
legal,  obligation  to  recognize  these  securities  in  the  regulation 
of  railway  rates.  In  view  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  railway 
systems  of  this  country  and  the  magnitude  of  the  financial  in- 
terests involved,  both  on  the  part  of  the  railways  and  of  those 
who  pay  the  rates,  your  commission  believes  that  the  possible 
consequences  of  such  a  system  of  regulation  are  too  serious  to 
warrant  its  adoption  at  the  present  time. 

6.  Upon  the  whole,  your  commission  believes  that  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  facts  concerning  the  issue  of  securities  and  the 
expenditure  of  their  proceeds  is  the  matter  of  most  importance. 
It  is  the  one  thing  on  which  the  federal  government  can  ef- 
fectively insist  today ;  h  is  the  fundamental  thing  which  must 
serve  as  a  basis  for  whatever  additional  regulation  may  be  desir- 
able in  the  future. 

SUGGESTIONS     RELATING    TO     PUBLICITY,     INDICATING     POINTS     UPON 

WHICH  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  ACT  TO  REGULATE  COUMESCE 

MIGHT  BE  BASED. 

[This  commission  has  not  considered  it  proper  to  present  a  for- 

tfuii  draft  of  a  statute.] 

Every  railway  corporation  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 
shall  file  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  or  prior 
lo  the  date  of  issuancd  of  any  stocks,  bonds,  notes  or  other  evi- 
dences of  indebtedness  payable  at  periods  of  more  than  twelve 
months  after  the  date  thereof,  and  now  or  hereafter  to  be  au- 
thorized, a  certificate  of  notification  in  such  form  as  the  com- 
mission may  from  time  to  time  detennine  and  prescribe  which 
shall  show : 

First   (a)   The  total  amount  thereof  authorized. 

(b)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  outstanding  prior  to  the 
dale  of  such  certificate;  the  amount  thereof  theretofore  retired; 
the  amount  therefore  then  undisposed  of,  and  whether  such 
amount  is  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  corporation  as  a  free  asset, 
or  pledged,  and  if  pledged,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
pledge. 

<r)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  then  to  be  issued  and 
whether  to  be  sold,  pledged  or  held  iir  the  treasury  of  the  corpo- 
ration as  a  free  asset ;  if  such  securities  are  to  be  sold,  the  terms 
of  sale  if  a  contract  for  such  sale  has  been  made,  and  if  any  part 
of  the  consideration  to  be  received  therefor  is  other  than  money, 
an  accurate  and  detailed  description ;  thereof ;  if  such  securities 
are  lo  be  pledged,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  pledge. 

(rf)  The  number  and  amount  thereof  remaining  unissued. 

le)  It  the  issue  is  of  shares  of  stock,  the  certificate  shall  also 
show  the  par  value  thereof,  or  it  the  issue  is  of  shares  of  stock 
that  have  no  specified  nominal  or  par  value,  the  number  of  such 
shares,  and  the  number  of  then  outstanding  shares  previously 

Second ;  The  preferences  or  privileges  granted  to  the  holders 
of  any  such  shares  of  slock;  the  dates  of  maturity,  rates  of  in- 
terest of  any  such  bonds,  notes  or  other  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness, and  any  conversion  rights  granted  to  the  holders  thereof, 
and  the  price,  it  any,  at  which  such  shares  or  bonds  may  be  re- 
deemed. 

Whenever  any  securities  set  forth  and  described  in  any  cer- 
tificate of  notification  as  pledged  or  held  as  a  tree  asset  in  the 
treasury  of  the  corporation  shall  subsequent  to  the  filing  of  such 
certificate  be  sold  or  repledged  or  otherwise  disposed  of  by  the 
corporation,  such  corporation  shall  file  a  further  certificate  of 
notification  to  that  effect,  setting  forth  therein  all  such  facts  as 


are  required  by  subdivision  (c)  of  the  foregoing  first  paragrapli 

The  provisions  in  regard  to  certificates  of  notification  shall  ap- 
ply to  notes  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  running  for  periods  oi 
twelve  months  or  less,  and  to  the  pledging  or  repledgiog  oi 
stocks,  bonds  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  to  secure  sod 
notes  or  evidences  of  indebtedness  running  for  periods  of  twelvf 
months  or  less,  except  that  such  certificates  may  be  filed  »-ithiii 
ten  days  after  the  issue  thereof  instead  of  on  or  prior  to  iht 
date  of  such  issue. 

Every  such  railway  corporation  shall  furnish  to  the  commis- 
sion, at  such  lime  or  times  as  the  commission  may  require,  in 
addition  to  its  income  account,  a  balanced  statement  of  its  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  on  capital  account,  and  of  the  surplus  of 
the  income  account  accruing  during  the  period  covered  by  suci 
statement,  as  well  as  of  all  other  financial  transactions  that  haire 
taken  place  during  such  period,  with  whom  had,  whether  in  cash, 
in  securities,  or  in  other  valuable  consideration- 

The  commission  may  also  require  the  carrier  to  furnish  anj 
further  statements  of  fact  or  evidence  that  it  may  deem  neces- 
sarj-  or  appropriate. 

The  certificates  of  notification,  and  any  other  written  state- 
ment furnished  to  the  commission  under  the  act,  shall  be  signed 
and  verified  by  the  auditor,  comptroller,  or  other  acting  fiscal 
head  of  the  carrier. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commission  to  enforce  these  pro- 
visions, and  to  make  public  by  appropriate  means  the  intoi- 
mation  received,  as,  in  its  discretion,  it  may  deem  proper ;  and 
such  certificates  of  notification  shall  at  all  times  be  deemed  pub- 
lic records  and  open  to  inspection. 

The  commission  may  also  require  the  carrier  to  compile  for  thi 
information  of  its  shareholders  such  facts  in  regard  to  thi 
financial  transactions  of  the  carrier  for  its  fiscal  year  in  sud 
form  as  the  commission  may  direct.  The  carrier  may  be  requirei 
by  order  of  the  commission  to  disclose  every  interest  of  the  di 
rectors  of  such  carrier  in  any  transaction  under  investigation 
Tlie  commission  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  all  suci 
transactions  and  to  inquire  into  the  good  faith  thereof,  to  e:< 
amine  the  books  and  papers  of  carriers,  construction  or  othe 
companies  or  of  firms  or  individuals  with  which  the  carrier  shal 
have  had  financial  transactions,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  it  ti 
verify  any  statements  furnished,  and  to  examine  into  the  actua 
cost  and  value  of  property  acquired  by,  or  services  rendered  to 
such  carrier. 

Appropriate  penalties,  including  fine  and  imprisonment,  shoult 
be  provided  for  violation  of  these  provisions. 


FOREIGN    RAILWAY    N0TE8. 

The  government  of  Brazil  has  accepted  the  project  to  con- 
struct a  branch  of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  from  Casca- 
dura  to  Ilha,  this  branch  to  be  completed  within  two  years. 

The  Swedish  part  of  the  railway  which  carries  the  iron  ore  of 
Gellinara  to  the  Norwegian  port  Narvik  (near  the  Arctic  circle) 
earned  a  profit  of  10,65  per  cent,  on  its  cost  last  year,  though  it 
has  been  open  but  a  few  years.  This  line,  which  is  a  narrow 
gage  road  and  belongs  to  the  state,  is  being  electrified. 

Far  greater  care  is  now  exercised  in  granting  railway  con- 
cessions in  Argentina  than  formerly.  Not  many  years  ago  val- 
uable concessions  could  be  obtained  with  a  stipulation  to  the  effect 
that  competing  lines  should  not  be  allowed  within  a  certain  radius. 
Under  these  conditions  existing  railways  found  that  they  could 
not  branch  out  into  certain  territories  unless  they  bought  out 
the  person  holding  the  original  concession,  who,  as  a  rule,  had 
no  intention  of  constructing.  Often  the  purchase  of  the  conces- 
sion could  not  be  effected,  and  this  resulted  in  serious  damage  to 
the  territory  supposed  to  be  benefited.  This  is  now  largely  pre- 
vented by  the  exaction  of  a  guaranty  from  the  individual  or  cor- 
poration seeking  the  c 
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A  TERMINAL  CAR  RECORb.* 

BY    W.    E.   BEECHAU. 

Cir  Accauntam,  Cbicigo.  Hilmuk«  &  St.  Paul. 

The  large  terminal  where  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
cars  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  is  a  good  place  to  look  for  the 
introduction  of  economy  in  the  use  of  cars  and  engines,  and  any- 
thing which  makes  that  possible  is  worth  looking  into.  The  large 
terminal  is  the  key  to  the  situation,  and,  if  the  ground  can  be 
effectively  and  economically  covered  by  some  method  that  will 
reveal  at  a  glance  to  the  eye  of  the  superintendent  the  imperfec- 
tions of  existing  methods,  there  should  be  a  way  of  correcting 
them,  but  the  trouble  is  imperfections  are  not  brought  to  the 
attention  of  those  having  the  power  to  remedy  them  in  regular 
methodical  and  continuous  progression. 

When  failures  occur  in  the  lervici  an  investigation  is  set  on 
foot,  and,  if  defects  are  unearthed  in  the  line-up  for  handling 
trafiic  in  any  special  case,  remedies  are  applied.  In  other  words, 
when  a  hole  is  found  it  is  plugged  up,  but  sporadic  efforts  do  not 
cure  the  disease,  so  very  little  good  results. 

In  this  connection  we  should  remember  that  whenever  men 
like  ourselves,  possibly  but  little  better,  probably  not  in  the  least 
worse,  continually  fail  to  give  us  the  results  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  their  efforts,  we  may  just  as  well  make  up  our  minds 
that  the  fault  lies,  not  in  their  personalities,  but  in  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work,  and  profit  comes  not  from  denouncing 
them,  but  from  seeing  that  the  conditions  are  changed. 

Nothing  is  more  discouraging  to  the  average  man  than  work- 
ing under  conditions  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  rendering 
efficient  service,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  if  he  is  unjustly  criti- 
cized for  failures  he  cannot  avoid,  he  soon  settles  down  to  a  con- 
dition of  indifference,  if  not  hopelessness,  from  which  it  is  hard 
to  rouse  him. 

A  railway  is  a  thing  of  great  magnitude  requiring  a  high  order 
of  intelligence  in  all  its  branches,  and  an  organization  like  unto  a 
regular  army  minus  the  red  tape. 

All  departments  must  be  directed  with  unerring  certainty  if  the 
best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  let  the 
privates  fight  it  out,  as  General  Grant  did  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion when  the  situation  got  beyond  him.  In  this  business  we 
must  cut  the  work  out  for  the  privates,  and  see  that  they  do  it 
as  planned  for  them,  and,  if  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
the  results  required,  we  should  change  the  conditions,  but  before 
we  can  do  that  we  must  be  able  to  gather  full  and  complete 
information  daily  of  the  minutest  details  of  operation,  and  by 
careful  analysis  deduce  therefrom  the  comforting  assurance  that 
everything  is  moving  with  clockwork  regularity  under  a  line-up 
as  near  perfection  as  we  can  hope  to  get  it,  and  that  all  we  have 
to  do  is  keep  it  so,  or,  it  the  reports  indicate  weak  spots  in  the 
line-up,  they  must  be  strengthened,  until  conditions  are  made  as 
nearly  favorable  for  the  results  desired  as  is  possible. 

I  am  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  in  such  terminals  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo  and 
others  in  that  class  under  normal  conditions  precludes  the  pos- 
sibility of  keeping  close  enough  in  touch  with  the  details  of 
operation  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four  to  enable  the  superin- 
tendents to  detect  instantly  and  immediately  remedy  defective 
work  with  the  present  system  for  gathering  information,  because 
the  expense  is  prohibitive,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  without  a 
complete  and  nearly  perfect  system  for  gathering  information 
SCientiRc  supervision  cannot  be  maintained. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  everything  going  on  that  places  in  the 
hands  of  the  superintendent  the  power  to  rectify  his  line-up  by 
changing  methods  here  and  altering  plans  there,  so  as  to  promptly 
meet  the  exacting  conditions  of  commercial  requirements,  but 
the  information  must  come  to  him  in  comprehensive  form  and 
must  not  be  too  voluminous,  otherwise  it  cannot  be  made  avail- 
able for  practicable  use. 

In  a  large  terminal  where  5,000  cars  or  more  are  to  be  found 

*A  paper  read  before  the  St,  Louii  Rsilitar  Club. 


at  all  times,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  in  real  close  touch  with 
every  detail  of  operation  is  better  known  to  those  who  have  had 
actual  experience  in  running  such  a  terminal  than  it  is  to  me, 
and  I  will  not  dwell  long  on  that,  but  the  reason  that  remedial 
measures  have  not  been  inaugurated  in  many  cases  is  because, 
the  operations  being  an  a  scale  of  such  magnitude,  and  covering 
an  area  of  such  great  extent,  the  mind  cannot  grasp  it  at  all, 
and  the  means  for  getting  the  details  are  inadequate. 

No  one  will  take  issue  with  the  statement  I  think  that  loaded 
and  empty  cars  make  many  false  and  unnecessary  moves  in  large 
terminals,  involving  loss  of  time,  waste  of  labor  and  useless  ex- 
pense, but  they  are  obscured  by  difficulties  it  seems  harder  to 
overcome  than  it  probably  is  because  their  real  nature  is  con- 
cealed in  doubt  owing  [o  a  lack  of  means  for  gathering  infor- 
mation promptly  and  of  a  reliable  nature. 

We  also  know  that  serious  delays  occur  to  cars  under  load  in 
switching  and  through  service  which  are  not  altogether  justified 
by  conditions  and  that  empty  cars  are  not  moved  as  promptly 
as  they  should  be,  and  that  the  power  is  not  always  used  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  that  it  is  not  always  fully  employed.  But 
this  knowledge  is  general  rather  than  specific,  and  on  that  ac- 
count is  not  of  as  much  value  as  it  would  otherwise  be. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  uncertainty  or  lack  of  positive  in- 
formation, we  decided  to  try  out  a  new  scheme  for  recording  the 
movements  of  cars  within  and  through  one  of  our  largest  ter- 
minals where  the  traffic  passing  in  transit  is  very  heavy  and  the 
traffic  originated  is  larger  than  it  is  at  any  other  point  on  the 
line.  In  this  scheme  we  use  no  books,  pens  or  pencils,  and  in 
that  respect  it  is  a  radical  departure  from  old  methods. 

In  the  place  of  these  articles  we  use  a  board  marked  off  into 
squares  of  about  1^  in.  Each  space  has  a  hole  in  which  an 
aluminum  pin  is  inserted.  This  pin  is  about  4  in.  long  and  has 
a  washer  near  one  end  which  prevents  it  from  going  through  the 
board.  The  boards  are  divided  into  sections,  each  section  pro- 
vides for  about  500  cars. 

The  process  of  making  these  records  is  as  follows : 

Incoming  trains  leave  way-bills  and  wheel  reports  and  a  car- 
bon copy  of  the  wheel  report  at  the  yard  office,  the  yard  clerk 
sends  the  wheel  report  and  carbon  copy  to  the  record  room. 
The  record  clerk  forwards  the  original  wheel  report  to  the  car 
accountant,  Chicago,  and  keeps  the  carbon  copy  from  which  a 
record  of  cars  arriving  is  made.  Outbound  trains  make  list  of 
their  cars  before  departing  and  call  at  the  yard  office  for  the 
bills.  Bills  are  checked  with  the  list  and  the  list  is  forwarded 
to  the  record  clerk,  and  from  these  lists  the  record  of  cars  de- 
parting is  made. 

Track  lists  of  the  entire  terminal,  except  live  tracks,  are  taken 
every  morning  except  Sunday,  and  these  lists  are  transferred 
with  the  reports  of  cars  arriving  and  departing. 

Card  lists  are  made  by  all  switch  engine  foremen  of  cars  moved 
from  yard  to  yard.  These  lists  are  not  transcribed,  but  are  held 
in  file  and  used  in  analyzing  the  movement  of  traffic  in  and 
through  the  terminal  so  that  intraterminal  movements  of  the 
cars  are  available  for  (he  purpose  of  investigation. 

It  is  proper  to  emphasize  here  the  fact  that  the  record  shows 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  trains  in  the  terminal,  the  time  they 
are  switched  and  all  the  subsequent  movements  the  cars  make 
thereafter,  so  that  the  time  in  hours  and  minutes  from  the  time 
a  car  arrives  until  it  departs  can  be  shown  if  desired  for  any 
purpose,  and  its  whereabouts  every  day  during  the  time  it  is  in 
the  terminal  accounted  for. 

In  making  the  records  we  use  a  visible  typewriter  for  trans- 
scribing  the  initials  and  numbers  of  the  cars,  numbers  of  trains 
and  dates  or  numbers  of  tracks  where  located  to  a  tag  about  an 
inch  square.  This  tag  has  a  hole  punched  at  one  end  and  is 
perforated  at  the  other.  The  tags  come  in  rolls  of  tape,  2,000  in 
a  roll,  and  the  perforation  is  for  convenience  of  separating  them. 

As  fast  as  the  reports  are  transcribed  the  tags  are  sorted  in 
numerical  order  and  placed  on  the  pins  where  they  belong,  and 
are  then  ready  for  reference.  ized  by  V^lOOy  IC 
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As  long  as  a  car  remains  in  the  terminal  the  \»g  showing  its 
arrival  stays  on  the  pin  where  it  was  first  placed;  after  it  de- 
parts it  is  placed  on  another  and  longer  pin  for  permanent  record. 
B;  this  process  only  cars  actually  in  the  terminal  show  on  the 
record. 

This  completes  the  recording  of  cars,  and  given  a  car  number 
the  record  clerk  should  be  able  to  furnish  the   following  in- 

When  and  by  what  train  it  arrived. 

When  train  was  switched  up. 

When  and  by  what  engine  it  was  moved  from  yard  to  yard. 

When  and  by  what  engine  it  was  placed  for  unloading. 

When  and  by  what  engine  it  was  taken  from  a  side  track, 
and  every  subsequent  move  it  makes  until  it  leaves  the  terminal, 
and  when  and  in  what  train  it  departs. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  information  would  be  too  voluminous 
for  practical  use,  but  it  must  be  remembered  it  is  not  necessary 
to  use  it  all.  The  movements  of  100  cars  will  as  clearly  indicate 
to  the  mind  competent  to  analyze  them  the  condition  of  ef- 
ficiency in  the  terminal  just  as  satisfactorily,  just  as  fully  and 
completely  as  a  thousand  times  that  number  could  or  would,  but, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  extricate  from  a  mass  of  details  sufficient 
information  for  analytical  purposes,  a  record  of  all  the  trans- 
actions must  be  kept. 

If  the  movements  of  cars  over  the  entire  system  could  be 


of  the  number  of  cary  on  hand  empty,  and  to  unload,  by  dwt^ 
and  the  numbers  of  oars  loaded  during  the  past  24  hours,  m 
essential  information  for  diatribution  purposes  and  the  miUn 
of  reports  to  the  general  office. 

My  experience  with  this  new  plan  leads  me  tt>  think  that  enj 
large  terminal  should  have  a  man  in  cbif^  of  the  card  reccrit 
distribution,  making  of  reports  and  everything  pertaining  tinaa^. 
if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained,  and  that  he  should  rejoi 
direct  to  the  superintendent  of  terminals,  or  the  highest  ofBcn  i 
charge  located  there. 


MIKADO    LOCOMOTIVES    FOR   THE   OREAT    NORTHERU 

The  Great  Northern  has  recently  received  20  Mikado  locono. 
tives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  Each  locomotift 
has  a  total  weight  of  287,000  lbs.,  with  approximately  SSffX  h. 
on  each  pair  of  drivers.  They  are  similar  to  the  locomotives  oi 
the  same  type  recently  delivered  to  the  Illinois  Central,  wtii 
were  described  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette,  September  29,  pigi 
585,  in  that  they  are  only  3,000  lbs.  heavier  and  have  si^ 
heaters  with  very  nearly  the  same  amount  of  superbeatiDg  nr 
face.  They  differ,  however,  in  that  the  cylinders  are  large 
being  28  in.  x  32  in.,  as  compared  to  27  in.  x  30  ia.  for  the  HI 
nois  Central,  and  the  boiler  pressure  is  5  lbs.  less,  or  17D  b 
This  gives  the  Great  Northern  locomotives  a  tractive  effort  < 
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regulated  from  a  common  center  with  such  unerring  prescience 
that  every  shipment  (carload  or  less  than  carload)  would  in- 
evitably reach  its  destination  and  be  delivered  to  the  consignees 
with  reasonable  despatch,  there  would  be  an  end  to  local  super- 
vision, but  that  is  impossible,  the  area  to  be  covered  is  too  ex- 
tended, and  the  facilities  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the  situation 
every  hour  in  the  day  are  too  limited  to  make  that  possible.  We 
must  depend  on  intelligent  scientific  local  supervision  for  the  re- . 
suits  we  are  looking  for,  and  that,  backed  by  an  organization  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  operations  so  closely  that  no  failure, 
no  matter  how  unimportant  it  may  seem  to  be,  will  escape  the 
vigilance  of  those  who  ought  to  know  about  it,  will,  I  think, 
most  nearly  meet  the  situation. 

Traffic  which  moves  with  regularity  and  reasonable  despatch, 
and  a  very  large  per  cent,  of  it  does,  gives  us  no  concern,  but 
that  per  cent,  of  it  which  does  not  must  be  looked  after.  Our 
efforts  to  get  this  per  cent.,  however  small  it  may  be,  to  an  ir- 
reducible minimum  must  be  unceasing  and  never  flagging,  be- 
cause therein  lies  the  secret  of  success  in  the  transportation 
business. 

The  terminal  record  referred  to  affords  us  the  facilities  for 
correcting  abuses  or  failures.  I  should,  perhaps,  correctly  say, 
by  revealing  them.  It  only  remains  for  those  in  charge  to  make 
use  of  them. 

Besides  that,  it  provides  the  means  for  taking  a  daily  inventory 


57,500  lbs.,  which  is  about  5,800  lbs.  greater  than  that  of  tli 
Illinois  Central  engines. 

The  present  tendency  in  freight  locomotive  design  is  to  in 
crease  the  relative  boiler  capacity,  thus  enabling  the  engine  [ 
maintain  better  speed  over  the  road,  and  to  handle  its  full  ratini 
with  less  liability  of  steam  failures.  With  the  2-8-2  wheel  ai 
rangement,  a  boiler  of  the  required  dimensions  may  be  appliec 
while  the  use  of  superheated  steam  materially  increases  th 
efficiency  of  the  locomotive  as  a  whole.  The  Great  Norther 
locomotives  show  a  high  relative  boiler  capacity  and  in  corapa: 
ing  their  ratios  with  those  of  the  Illinois  Central  Mikado  it  i 
found  that  although  their  steaming  capacity,  the  proportion  o 
heating  surface  to  grate  area,  and  of  heating  surface  to  cylindt 
volume,  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  engines,  there  is  a  gain  of  & 
per  cent,  in  the  ratio  of  the  total  weight  to  the  total  equivalet 
heating  surface,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  factor  of  efi 
ciency.  This,  together  with  the  increase  in  tractive  effort,  sho« 
an  improvement  in  this  design  of  single  expansion  freight  loci 

The  boilers  are  of  the  Belpaire  type  and  are  simitar  to  thoi 
of  the  2-6-6-2  Mallet  locomotives  used  on  the  same  road.  Tl 
shell  is  82  in.  in  diameter  at  the  front  end  and  increases  to  i 
in.  at  the  dome  ring.  The  dome  is  of  pressed  steel  and  is  mac 
in  one  piece.  The  firebox  crown  and  the  outside  roof  sheets  ai 
both  slightly  arched,  the  crown  stays  passing  through  radiall 
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The  back  head  is  stayed,  by  eight  gusset  stays.  The  water 
spaces  areS  in.  wide  all  around  at  the  bottom,  increasing  to  6^ 
in.  at  the  crown  on  the  sides  and  SJ4  in.  on  the  back.  The 
Emerson  type  of  superheater  is  used  which,  with  32fi  2'in.  tubes, 
gives  a  total  equivalent  heating  surface  of  6,310  sq.  ft.;  even 
though  the  superheating  surface  is  33  sq.  ft.  less  than  on  the 
Illinois  Central  engines  the  total  equivalent  heating  surface  is  400 
sq.  ft  greater,  both  boilers  having  the  same  nominal  diameter 
and  only  6  in.  difference  in  the  length  of  tubes.  The  Illinois 
Central  engines  have  an  American  Superheater  Company's  type 
A  superheater. 
The  superheater  is  similar  to  those  previously  built  for  this 
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enough  to  etiable  th<m  to  be  subsequently  bored  to  a  diameter  of 
29  in.,  if  desired.  The  Kve  steam  passages  in  the  cylinder  sad- 
dle are  cross  connected  by  an  equalizing  pipe,  allowing  each 
cylinder'to  draw  on  both  the  superheater  sections  for  its  steam 
supply.  Built  up  piston  valves,  13  in.  in  diameter,  control  the 
steam  distribution.  The  valves  are  set  with  a  maximum  travel 
of  6  in.  and  a  lead  of  3-16  in.  The  steam  lap  is  lH  in.  and  the 
exhaust  lap  is  zero.  The  by-pass  valves  are  of  the  flat  plate  type, 
placed  immediately  above  the  steam  chests. 

Each  main  frame  is  cast  in  one  piece  with  a  single  front  rail 
which  is  5  in.  wide  and  11  in.  deep.  The  cylinder  castings  are 
keyed  to  the  frames  at  the  front  only  and  are  secured  on  each 
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road  except  that  the  saturated  and  superheated  steam  headers 
are  cast  separate  from  one  anatheri  and  are  bolted  together  at 
the  top  and  bottom.  The  bolt  holes  are  drilled  of  sufficient  size 
to  allow  for  expansion  and  contraction.  There  is  a  further  ad- 
vantage in  this  arrangement  since  an  air  space  is  provided  be- 
tween the  header  sections,  thus  minimizing  the  loss  of  heat  by 
conduction  through  the  header  walls.  The  grate  is  composed  of 
table  bars,  and  rocks  in  four  sections,  having  drop-plates  at  the 
rear.  The  ash-pan  is  built  with  six  hoppers  which  have  drop 
bottoms.  These  hoppers  are  placed  outside  the  rail  line,  and  are 
readily  accessible  so  that  ihe  pan  may  be  kept  clean  with  little 
trouble.  The  cylinders,  apart  from  their  siie,  present  no  un- 
usual   features    of  construction.      The    barrel  walls    are  thick 


side  by  7  horizontal  and  4  vertical  IS4  in.  bolts.  The  rear 
frames  are  separate  from  the  main  sections  and  are  arranged  to 
accommodate  the  Hodges  type  of  trailer  truck.  The  mud  ring  is 
supported  on  the  rear  frames  by  expansion  plates  at  the  front 
and  back.  The  throttle  valve  is  operated  from  a  horizontal 
shaft,  which  passes  through  a  stuffing  box  in  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  dome  and  has  an  external  connection  with  the  throttle 
lever.  The  latter  is  mounted  in  a  vertical  position  on  the  back 
head  of  the  boiler.  The  driving-wheel  centers  and  boxes  are  of 
cast  steel ;  the  wheels  have  no  hub  liners,  but  the  boxes  are  faced 
with  babbitt.  Castellated  nuts  are  used  on  the  connecting  rods, 
valve  motion  work,  crank  pins,  side  rod  knuckle  pins  and  cross- 
head  pins.    The  side  rods  are  rectangular  in  cross  section  and 
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have  solid  and  stubs  except  on  the  main  pin  where  a  strap  stub 
is  tised  with  3  bolts  and  a  wedge  adjustment.  The  back  end  of 
the  main  rod  is  forked  with  a  wedge  in  front  of  the  brass  and 
two  2-in.  bohs  passing  through  the  tilling  block  in  the  back.  The 
tender  is  designed  in  accordance  with  Great  Northern  standards. 
It  has  equalized  pedestal  trucks,  and  a  steel  channel  frame 
placed  as  low  as  possible.  The  tank  is  of  the  water  bottom  type 
and  is  equipped  with  a  coal  pusher.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
ciple ratios  aAd  dimensions  for  these  engines : 


Vol.  51,  Na  M. 


tfJMf/i. 

Wtight  ..    ,    

Traciivi  effort  X  dam.  drivert  -i-  heating  iDcfacr. 

•Traclivi   iffott    X    di.m.    dri»«n    -f-   tc-—'—    "-' 

surfale    

Toul   hcstmi  surface   -r   grate  area £0:4 

•Toul  equLyalent  hculing  Surface  -i-  grate  area 80.7 

Fireboi  faeiling  surface  -^  lolal  bcatmg  luifice.  per  ceat.     5.27 

■Firehoi  heating  surface  -i-  total  equivalent  beating  «ur- 

face,  per  cent J.M 

Weight  on  drivers  -^  totai  heating  lurf ace 46.6 

Weight  on  driven  —  total  equivalent  beating  lurface. . .  34.85 

Total  weight  -:-  total  beating  surface 60.8 

Total  weight  -^  total  equivalent  heating  lurface 45.4 

Volume  both  eylinden,  cu.  ft 22.78 

Total  heating  Jiurf ace  -i-  vol.  cylinder! 207. 

Total  equivalcni  beating  surface  -r-  vol.  crtiDden 277. S 

Grate  area  -f-  vol.  cylioderi 3.4J 

Kind  Simple 

Diameter  28  in. 

Stroke   33  in. 

'Total    equivalent    beating   surface    equali    toUl    faeatiag   lurface    (4.720 
q.  ft.)   plus   IM  limes  superheating  aurtace. 


Partial  CrMa-SeetioRS  of  B«lpair«  Bollar. 

Bailtr. 

Style    Belpaire 

Working  preaiure   170  Ita. 

Oulaide  diameter  of  first  ring 82  in. 

Firebox,  width  and  length 96  in.  z  117  in. 

Tubea,  number  and  diameter 326 — 2  in.;  30 — 554  in. 

Tube*,    length    21  ft. 

Heating  .urface,  lubes   4.471   iq.  ft. 

Heating    surface,    fireboi 249  tq.  ft. 

Healing  lurface,  total 4.720  aq.  ft. 

Heating   surface,   luperbeating 1.O60  tq.  ft 

Heating  surface,  toul  equivalent 6,310  ta.  ft. 

Grate   area    ^8.2  aq.  ft. 

Water    capacity    8,000  gsL 

Coal   6apacity    13    tooa. 
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SAFETY    COMMITTEES   ON   THE    LACKAWANNA. 

As  was  recently  announced  in  these  columns,  the  president  and 
the  general  superintendent  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  have  appointed,  on  each  of  the  divisions  of  the  road, 
a  committee  to  promote  safety,  following  the  plan  which  was 
brought  to  public  notice  a  year  ago  by  the  action  of  the  Chicago 
&  North  Western.  Meetings  of  Lackawanna  employees  at- 
tended by  four  or  five  hundred  have  been  held  at  the  head- 
quarters oC  several  divisions  already,  and  other  meetings  are  to 
follow.  At  these  meetings  addresses  were  made  by  President 
W.  H.  Truesdale,  General  Superintendent  T.  E.  Garke,  and  by 
a  number  of  division  officers.  Prominent  in  the  utterances  of 
the  general  ofGcers  was  the  declaration  that  not  only  were  the 
employees  expected  henceforth  to  do  their  best  to  abolish,  as 
far  as  possible,  everything  that  endangers  the  lives  or  limbs  of 
employees,  but  that  the  company  itself,  so  far  as  lies  in  its 
power,  would  take  action  in  the  same  direction.  In  some  things 
the  employee  can  do  what  the  company  cannot.  As  one  of  the 
officers  put  it,  the  division  officers  are  expected  to  inspect  the 
work  and  the  premises  with  sufhcient  frequency  to  detect  and  re- 
move all  causes  of  danger;  but  this  purpose  cannot  be  com- 
pletely carried  out,  and  therefore  there  is  a  duty  on  employees 
to  report  to  their  superiors  every  incident,  coming  under  their 
observation,  which  indicates  that  remedial  measures  ought  to  be 
taken. 

Another  point  to  which  strong  emphasis  was  given  was  that 
some  employees — a  class  forming,  perhaps,  a  very  small  percent- 
age, but  yet  one  which  is  always  with  us— indulge  habitually  in 
dangerous  practices,  "We  are  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
one  another,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  the  railway  business.  How 
often  it  is  that  the  efficient  and  most  careful  man,  the  man  who 
has  the  cleanest  record,  will  lose  his  life  or  limb  through  the 
carelessness  or  lack  of  foresight  of  some  fellow  employee,  often 
a  man  who  is  habitually  careless  and  whose  record  shows  he  has 
been  so  addicted  for  years.  It  matters  not  how  careful  a  man 
may  be,  his  safety  depends  on  the  judgment  and  action  of  the 
individual  with  whom  he  works;  and  if  that  individual  fails  he 
may  lose  his  life,  and  his  widow  and  children  suffer  by  reason 
thereof." 

The  officer  who  summarizes  the  accident  statistics  and  who 
has  to  settle  the  bills  for  damages  often  proves  to  be  the  most 
accurate  observer  and  the  most  thorough  student  of  the  causes 
of  deaths  and  injuries  among  trainmen;  and  therefore  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  Oaims- Attorney  W.  C,  Wilson  made  one 
of  (he  best  addresses  to  the  assembled  Lackawanna  employees. 
Mr.  Wilson  called  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  that  for  a  recent  period  of  four  months  not  a  single 
engineman  or  trainman  was  killed  on  the  8,000  miles  of  that 
road.  Observing  that  the  record  of  the  Lackawanna  was  not  so 
good  as  this,  Mr.  Wilson  went  on : 

"Railway  operation  is  a  dangerous  business  and  requires  both 
skill  and  courage.  This  movement  for  safety  is  not  to  develop 
timidity;  is  not  to  make  cowards;  is  not  to  make  a  man  flinch 
when  his  duty  calls  him  to  do  what  may  be  dangerous.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  courage  and  recklessness. 
Courage  is  commendable  at  all  times,  but  the  great  percentage  of 
danger  lies  in  the  taking  of  unnecessary  chances  and  risks. 
.  .  .  These  statistics  which  we  have  considered  are  of  little 
value  to  us  unless  we  can  draw  a  lesson  from  them.  The  ques- 
tion is  to  what  extent  these  casualties  can  be  avoided.  We  have 
had  no  great  accidents;  no  great  calamities  which  have  shocked 
the  public  and  filled  the  newspapers  with  scare  headlines.  We 
have  been  going  along  day  by  day  in  the  usual  and  orderly  opera- 
tion of  a  railway.  But  these  men  are  dropping  by  the  wayside 
through  the  silent  but  powerful  grind  of  the  little  things.  We  do 
not  have  to  wait  for  some  great  calamity  to  come  upon  us  to 
produce  this  record.  It  is  the  result  of  the  neglect  of  little 
things. 

"The  company  can  do  much  to  promote  the  safety  of  its  men 


by  improving  the  general  physical  conditions.  It  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  in  bringing  the  equipment  up  to  the  highest 
standards,  and  it  stands  ready  to  join  with  you  in  still  further 
removing  any  dangerous  conditions,  found  to  be  existing,  when  - 
practicable.  But,  after  all,  most  of  our  accidents  involve  the 
personal  element — a  certain  man  at  a  certain  time  and  place  did 
a  certain  thing,  or  neglected  to  do  a  certain  thing,  which  resulted 
in  injury  either  to  himself  or  to  some  one  else.  Therefore,  the 
greatest  element  of  safely  lies  in  the  individual.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  is  shown  by  our  records.  Here  are  a  few  cases  in 
point :  Man  steps  off  caboose  right  in  front  of  approaching  train 
on  adjoining  track  and  is  killed ;  another  tries  to  kick  coupler 
open  with  his  foot  and  loses  leg  when  cars  come  together;  an- 
other loses  arm  while  trying  to  operate  lever  from  opposite  side 
of  car;  another  passes  around  end  of  car  so  (lose  that  when 
it  is  unexpectedly  moved,  he  is  run  over ;  another  swings  off  car 
and  lands  on  drawhead  left  too  close  to  track  by  someone  who 
should  have  moved 'it  to  a  safe  distance;  another  steps  in  hot 
water  hole  carelessly  left  opea  ...  I  am  not  preaching  the 
gospel  of  perfection.  We  are  not  dreaming  of  ideal  conditions 
which  could  never  be  realized;  but  this  is  a  movement  of  men 
for  the  greater  safety  of  life  and  limb;  for  the  protection  of  the 
home.  It  should  appeal  to  the  best  there  is  in  every  man  and 
secure  his  hearty  co-operation.  It  is  not  a  flash  in  the  pan;  it 
will  not  be  permitted  to  die  out.  With  your  support  and  earnest 
co-operation  it  is  bound  to  succeed." 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  traffic  of  the  Shantung  Railway,  China,  continues  to  grow, 
and  the  gross  earnings  per  mile  in  1910  were  $6,881,  and  as  the 
operating  expenses  were  only  26J4  per  cent.,  there  remained 
net  $5,037  per  mile.  A  large  part  of  the  net  went  to  improve- 
ments and  betterments,  but  even  then  a  profit  of  $3,811  per  mile 
is  shown.  There  was  an  average  of  little  more  than  4  trains 
each  way  daily.  The  passenger  traffic  is  light,  but  the  freight 
traffic  comparatively  heavy,  and  consists  largely  of  coal. 

The  Hungarian  minister  of  finance,  in  submitting  his  estimates 
for  the  coming  year  to  the  parliament,  declared  that  the  financial 
condition  of  the  state  railways  was  unsatisfactory.  The  pro- 
portion of  expenses  to  earnings  was  greater  than  in  almost  any 
other  European  country.  When  the  zone  tariff  was  introduced 
in  1889  the  operating  ratio  was  54.7  per  cent,  but  it  increased 
until  1908,  when  it  reached  80  per  cent.  Little  economies  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  remedy  this  frightful  condition.  The  cost 
of  materials  and  labor  have  increased  greatly,  and  the  rates 
should  be  advanced  accordingly.  The  zone  tariff  has  greatly 
increased  travel,  but  it  does  not  pay.  Moreover  the  lone  tariff 
worked  so  unequally  that  no  less  than  2,000  special  rates  had  to 
be  made,  and  the  minister  added :  "A  system  which  to  be  work- 
able, requires  2,000  exceptions,  condemns  itself." 

The  Antung-Mukden  Railway,  which  the  Japanese  have  been 
building  in  Manchuria,  was  to  have  been  formally  opened  No- 
vember 3,  the  emperor's  birthday.  It  takes  the  place  of  a  mili- 
tary line  which  was  built  and  used  during  the  war.  By  means 
of  it  Japan  has  rail  connection  with  Europe,  save  for  the  straits 
of  Simonoseki,  which  separates  Corea  from  Japan;  Mukden  being 
on  the  line  which  connects  the  Siberian  Railway  with  Port  Ar- 
thur. Antung  is  the  Manchurian  town  opposite  the  Corean  town 
of  Wiju,  the  northern  terminus  of  the  line  through  Corea.  The 
road  has  been  constructed  of  standard  gage,  like  the  other  lines 
in  South  Manchuria,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  them,  rather 
than  with  the  Siberian  Railway,  that  is  important.  Better  time 
can  be  made  from  Europe  to  Japan  by  going  through  to  the 
Russian  port  of  Vladivostok  and  thence  by  sea,  than  by  using 
the  new  line,  and  as  the  Russians  operate  the  line  to  Vladivostok, 
they  are  not  likely  to  favor  any  arrangement  which  will  divert 
traffic  from  it.    The  new  road  is  said  to  have  cost  $12,000,000. 


Mmxd^nantt  sd  Wsag  M>^tUatt. 


SIX  papers  were  cDtered  in  the  contest  on  Conttruction  Kinks, 
which  closed  on  November  25.  The  collection  of  kinks 
describing  the  reconstruction  of  a  narrow  gage  road  by  E.  R. 
Lewis,  division  engineer  of  the  Michigan  Central,  Bay  City, 
Mich,,  was  awarded  first  prize,  and  the  collection  relating  to  rock 
hallasting  hy  W.  H.  Cleveland,  roadmaster  Atchison,  Topeka  & 
Santa  Fe,  Wellington,  Kan.,  was  awarded  second  prize  by  the 
judges,  who  were:  D.  J,  Brumley,  engineer  of  construction,  Illi- 
nois Central ;  J.  S.  Robinson,  division  engineer,  Chicago  &  North 
Western,  and  C.  G.  Delo,  engineer  of  maintenance  of  way,  Chi- 
cSoO  Great  Western.  Other  papers  were  submitted  by  G.  R, 
Barry,  assistant  engineer,  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  Cambridge 
City,  Ind.;  C.  L.  Van  Auken,  Chicago;  J.  W.  Shikles,  assistant 
engineer,  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  Chicago;  and  George 
Mattis,  resident  engineer,  Oregon-Washington  Railway  &  Navi- 
gation, Portland,  Ore.  These  papers  are  all  valuable  and  de- 
scribe practical  tnetbods  for  the  handling  of  different  kinds  of 
track  and  construction  work.  The  contest  was  more  than  usually 
productive  of  those  kinks  which  can  be  applied  to  the  every  day 
work  of  the  ordinary  road. 

ASSUMING  that  the  safety  of  operating  on  rails  of  a  special 
composition  or  alloy  is  the  same  as  on  the  common  Bes- 
semer rail,  the  premium  a  railway  is  justified  in  paying  tor  a 
special  kind  of  rail  depends  mainly  on  the  extent  to  which  its  life 
exceeds  that  of  the  ordinary  rail.  While  the  use  of  special  rails  is 
still  in  an  experimental  stage,  the  demand  is  growing  for  a  rail 
that  will  have  a  greater  life  on  sharp  curves  in  congested  territory 
and  at  other  points  subject  to  heavy  wear,  these  being  points 
where  the  life  of  the  ordinary  rail  is  but  a  few  months  and 
where  the  cost  of  renewal  is  very  expensive.  A  number  of  ex- 
periments have  been  made,  especially  by  the  eastern  roads,  and 
several  others  are  now  being  carried  on.  The  results  secured  to 
far  do  not  appear  to  indicate  that  satisfactory  material  has  been 
found.  In  most  cases  the  increased  life  secured  is  not  propor- 
tionate to  the  heavy  increased  initial  cost.  To  get  the  most 
economical  results  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  three,  or  per- 
haps four,  different  kinds  ot  rail  varying  in  resistance  to  wear 
and  in  cost,  to  place  under  corresponding  degrees  of  service  so 
that  the  ultimate  costs  of  the  rails  at  the  different  locations  would 
be  approximately  equal.  Whenever  it  becomes  possible  to  manu- 
facture rails  possessing  these  different  degrees  ot  resistance  to 
wear  at  proportionate  ratios  of  cost,  an  interesting  study  ot 
economical  rail  distribution  will  be  possible.  For  this  reason  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Luty  in  this  issue  is  especially  interesting. 

THE  condition  in  which  the  roadbed  goes  into  the  winter  this 
year  gives  the  track  supervisor  a  good  opportunity  to  study 
the  condition  of  the  sub-drainage  of  his  track,  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  heavy  rains  of  the  past  two  months  have  saturated 
the  roadbed  with  water.  Where  the  drainage  is  poor  a  large 
amount  of  this  water  still  remains  in  the  subgrade,  and  the  freez- 
ing of  this  water  will  result  in  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
heaving.  The  present  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  exist- 
ing two  years  ago  when  heaving  was  very  prevalent  and  slow 
orders  were  necessary  in  many  places  until  the  track  could  be 
properly  shimmed.  While  it  is  probably  impossible  entirely  to 
avoid  heaving  of  track,  there  is  no  question  that  a  large  part  of 
the  trouble  resulting  from  this  cause  is  unnecessary.  There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  economy  of  drainage,  but  many 
men  do  not  yet  realiie  the  importance  of  thorough  drainage  as 
aflfecting  the  condition  of  the  track  both  in  winter  and  summer. 
Shimming  is  but  a  temporary  expedient.  In  addition  to  the  loss 
of  time  and  labor,  the  use  of  shims  is  objectionable  because  it 


increases  the  danger  of  spreading  track,  owing  to  dw  decteud 
penetration  of  the  spike  into  the  tie.  For  tbis  reaison  ban 
shimming  of  track  requires  careful  bracing  of  the  rails,  espemli 
on  curves,  as  well  as  more  careful  inspection.  While  oothicf 
can  be  done  now  except  to  put  in  shims  as  the  track  heaves,  b 
heaving  will  indicate  very  prominently  where  remedial  wofk  i 
necessary.  Careful  note  of  all  such  places  made  by  marking  6t 
rail  or  keeping  other  records  will  prove  valuable  next  spiiif 
when  proper  measures  can  be  applied  to  eliminate  future  trooUt 

THE  discussion  of  different  methods  of  protecting  timbe 
^  bridges  against  fire,  appearing  on  another  page,  is,  it  is  t« 
lieved,  of  timely  value  to  master  carpenters  and  bridge  sups 
visors.  The  interest  taken  in  this  subject  is  illustrated  bj  ft 
fact  that  a  committee  report  on  it  was  presented  at  the  rtta 
annual  convention  ot  the  American  Railway  Bridge  and  Bnilifin 
Association,  while  another  report  on  this  same  subject  wiB  I 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Railway  Eaji 
neering  Association.  The  Association  of  Operating  Officers  ( 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western  considered  this  subject  at  its  b: 
spring  meeting,  while  a  similar  association  of  the  Missouri,  Kai 
sas  &  Texas  considered  it  very  recently.  While  a  tew  nai 
have  provided  some  form  of  protection  against  fire  for  the 
timber  bridges  for  a  number  ot  years,  the  attention  given  to  tlu 
subject  has  received  a  great  impetus  since  the  passage  of  lb 
recent  federal  regulations  regarding  the  dumping  of  locomotiT 
ash  pans.  While  these  regulations  may  have  decreased  the  mm 
ber  of  accidents  to  firemen,  they  have  very  materially  increuci 
the  danger  of  fire  losses,  and  thereby  rendered  necessary  * 
creased  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  master  carpenter  or  bnV 
supervisor.  Although  the  rapid  increase  in  the  use  of  concw 
within  the  past  few  years  has  resulted  in  the  replacing  of  nun; 
timber  structures  with  those  of  permanent  construction,  tiier' 
are  many  bridges  which  will  not  be  rebuilt  in  permanent  fom 
for  many  years.  The  difference  in  the  ultimate  costs  of  smal 
timber  and  concrete  or  steel  bridges  is  not  as  greatly  in  faioi 
ot  the  permanent  construction  as  is  generally  supposed,  and  it 
many  cases  a  permanent  structure  is  only  justified  when  otho 
considerations  than  economy  enter  into  the  decision.  Since  thw 
timber  bridges  will  remain  in  service  for  many  years  it  is  aK» 
sary  to  effectively  safeguard  them  against  fire  in  order  to  nain- 
operation. 


PROBABLY  in  no  recent  year  has  as  much  attention  betn 
given  to  efficiency  in  maintenance  work  as  in  that  do* 
closing.  Increased  operating  expenses  have  made  necessary  strict 
economy  in  all  departments  and  the  track  and  bridge  departmenL* 
have  been  required  to  do  their  share  in  this  work.  It  was  for- 
tunate that  the  amount  ot  work  to  be  done  by  maintenance  forca 
was  smaller  ibis  year  than  in  the  years  immediately  preceding, 
for  this  gave  opportunity  for  closer  altenlion  to  the  handling  ol 
the  work  under  way.  There  is  a  great  field  for  improvement  in 
the  organization  of  floating  gangs,  and  several  roads  have  made 
marked  changes  in  this  line  with  very  beneficial  results.  Anotho 
field  tor  improvement  is  in  the  use  of  new  tools  or  equipment  ic 
aid  in  different  classes  of  work.  Rail-laying  cars,  which  have 
been  first  used  to  any  extent  this  season,  are  an  example  of  thi! 
sort.  Methods  of  creating  rivalry  among  those  engaged  in  main- 
tenance work,  and  thereby  increasing  their  interest,  illustrate! 
another  field  to  which  more  attention  has  been  paid.  The  con- 
tracting of  work,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  these  colunnu. 
has  been  more  widely  adopted  on  certain  roads.  The  above  ut 
examples  of  the  many  different  lines  in  which  beneficial  resalH 
have  been  secured  from  improvements  made  this  year.    We  vt 
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particularly  desirous  of  drawing  out  a  large  number  of  descriptions 
ot  improvements  which  may  inoicate^tbat  progress  is  being  made- 
in  maintenance  work.  It  is  not  necclsary  that  a'  plan  be  original, 
but  if  it  was  iirst  used  there  this  year  and  good  results  were 
secured,  a  statement  of  these  facts  may  be  of  assistance  to  others. 
A  prize  of  $25  wit]  be  paid  for  the  best  article  describing  such 
improvement,  while  $15  will  be  paid  tor  the  second  best  article. 
We  will  pay  our  regular  space  rates  for  all  other  contributions 
accepted  for  publication.  All  papers  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  civil  engineering  editor  of  the  Railviay  Age  Gaeelte,  417 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  not  later  than  December  25. 

'T'HE  contest  on  Track  Kinks,  which  was  conducted  by  us 
*■  iast  June,  was  so  successful  and  brought  out  a  number  of 
devices  of  such  practical  value,  that  several  have  asked  that  we 
conduct  another  contest  on  the  same  lines.  We  are  glad,  there- 
fore, to  announce  a  contest  on  Track  Kinks  to  close  on  Janu- 
ary 2S.  As  there  has  appeared  to  be  a  question  on  the  part  of 
some  regarding  what  a  track  kink  is,  we  repeat  a  definition  of 
a  kink  which  has  been  given  elsewhere,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  new  or 
novel  method,  device,  or  means,  by  which  a  saving  of  linje,  labor 
■or  material  can  be  effected.  In  the  consideration  of  whether  a 
kink  is  new,  the  position  of  the  majority  of  the  track  men  is 
borne  in  mind.  Even  it  a  device  has  been  used  locally  for  a 
number  of  years,  it  is  still  a  kink  if  it  is  new  to  most  experi- 
enced men.  Contributions  will  be  welcomed  describing  any  kink 
used  in  general  track  work,  while  those  dealing  with  the  winter 
problems,  such  as  the  handling  of  snow  and  ice  in  terminals  and 
at  switches,  will  be  especially  timely.  It  our  readers  realized  the 
value  that  the  kinks  they  are  commonly  using  may  have  to  other 
men  they  would  promptly  send  them  in.  One  kink  brought  out  in 
(he  last  track  kink  contest  resulted  in  a  saving  of  two  men  in  each 
of  the  several  floating  gangs  for  the  entire  season  on  one  di- 
vision ot  a  certain  railway.  These  kinks  exist  in  large  numbers, 
as  we  find  in  traveling  throughout  the  country,  and  if  anyone 
engaged  in  track  work  will  give  this  subject  a  little  thought  he 
will  probably  find  several  short  cuts  in  use  on  his  own  work 
which  come  within  this  classification.  These  kinks,  perhaps  con- 
trary to  general  opinion,  are  to  be  found  on  unimportant  branches 
as  well  as  on  the  more  important  main  lines ;  in  fact,  many  times 
the  lack  of  facilities  gives  rise  to  valuable  devices  which  might 
never  have  been  thought  of  had  plenty  of  money  and  equipment 
been  available.  Contributors  are  urged  to  send  in  collections  of 
several  kinks,  and  while  the  judges  will  award  the  prizes  on 
(he  best  individual  kinks,  all  others  suitable  will  be  published  and 
paid  for.  Priics  oi  $25  and  $15  will  be  awarded  the  two  best 
contributions,  and  we  will  pay  our  regular  space  rates,  with  a 
minimum  rate  of  $3  for  a  collection,  for  all  others  accepted  tor 
publication.  All  contributions  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
engineering  editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gaeetle,  417  South  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago,  not  later  than  January  25. 


THE  TURNOUT 

•pHE  article  on  the  Turnout,  by  Mr.  Steveiis.  in  this  issue,  is  an 
*■  instructive  and  valuable  discussion  of  this  important  prob- 
lem ot  track  construction.  The  writer  treats  the  subject  from 
both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical  standpoints,  and  points  out 
wherein  theoretical  have  had  to  compromise  with  practical  con- 
siderations in  the  problems  of  manufacture  and  operation.  While 
the  tarnouf  as  a  whole  is  an  old  device  possible  of  little  radical 
change,  the  various  details  of  construction  of  the  constituent 
parts  are  continually  undergoing  readjustment  to  meet  the  in- 
creasing  requirements  placed  upon  it.  Because  ot  these  re- 
adjustments there  are  several  comparativelv  minor  differences 
in  the  practices  of  various  prominent  roads,  in  many  cases  de- 
pending largely  upon  the  personal  ideas  and  experiences  of  those 
in  charge  of  maintenance  standards.  Mr.  Stevens  has  assumed  a 
well  advanced,  but  at  the  same  time  conservative,  in  other 
words,  a  conservatively   progressive,   position   in    line   with   the 


best  practice,  and  the  paper  is  especially  valuable  for  this  reason. 

The  turnout  has  i^dergotie  considelBble  development  within 
the  past  few  years.  With  the  increase'  in  Inultiple  main  tracks 
and  the  necessity  for  diverting  trains  from  one  track  to  another 
under  relatively  high  speed,  the  service  demanded  oi  main  line 
turnouts  has  changed.  While  the  general  tendency  has  been  to 
increase  their  length  in  yards  and  other  places  where  speed  is 
not  a  consideration,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
the  rigid  wheel  bass  of  the  locomotive,  the  increase  here  has  not 
been  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  length  of  main  line 
turnouts  where  high  speed  has  been  the  important  consideration. 
The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Stevens — that  any  trog  of  less 
angle  than  a  No.  15  is  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  ap- 
pear practicable  at  the  present  time  to  reduce  the  switch  angle 
much  below  1  deg, — brings  up  a  question  of  very  live  interest 
Here  the  practice  on  railways  differs.  Many  engineers  will  agree 
with  the  writer  in  his  conclusion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fact 
that  many  roads  use  No.  2D  turnouts  for  main  line  movements 
is  a  strong  indication  that  they  regard  them  more  favorably 
than  No.  IS  turnouts.  With  the  type  ot  construction  of  both 
frogs  and  swilchpoints  now  in  use,  the  angle  at  the  switchpoint 
is  to  a  large  extent  the  governing  feature  in  determining  the 
riding  qualities  of  a  turnout,  and  it  would  seem  that  any  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  curvature  below  that  through  the 
switchpoint  would  be  unnecessary.  However,  this  comparatively 
sharp  curvature  at  the  point  extends  but  a  few  feet  and  the 
flatter  frog  is  at  least  on  the  side  of  easy  riding  track.  The 
practice  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  to  use  No.  20  frogs, 
with  30- ft.  switch  points  at  such  cross-overs.  Another  large 
road  is  considering  seriously  the  preparation  of  new  standards 
adding  to  the  length  of  all  yard  and  main  line  turnouts.  With 
the  increasing  attention  being  given  to  this  subject,  and  the 
continually  growing  demand  for  high  speed  passenger  move- 
ments, the  time  should  not  be  far  distant  when  the  process  of 
manufacture  will  enable  the  switch  angle  to  be  reduced  and 
the  degree  of  curvature  to  be  correspondingly  decreased. 

Another  point  discussed  by  Mr.  Stevens,  about  which  there  is 
some  difference  of  opinion,  is  that  ot  bolting  the  heel  blocks 
through  both  the  switch  and  the  stock  rails.  As  the  writer  says, 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  heel  blocks  are  gen- 
erally recognized,  but  their  use  is  not  so  widespread  as  might 
reasonably  be  expected.  Recently  several  roads  have  ceased 
bolting  these  blocks  through  the  main  rail  and  have  simply  passed 
the  bolts  through  the  heel  block  and  switch  rails,  this  being 
due  to  the  stresses  developed  in  these  bolts  and  the  tendency 
of  the  main  line  rails  to  buckle  as  a  result  of  creeping.  The 
photograph  shown  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  July  21,  page 
126,  in  the  discussion  on  rail  anchors,  clearly  illustrates  this 
difficulty. 

PROPER    LENGTH    OF    SUPERVISOR'S    TERRITORY. 

IN  common  with  most  departments  of  railway  operation,  a  great 
'  many  men  consider  that  the  track  department  is  over -manned, 
and  that  its  being  over -manned  is  chiefly  because  it  is  under- 
officered.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  proper  amount  of  track 
to  be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  one  roadmaster  or  super- 
visor is  being  given  as  careful  consideration  as  it  deserves  by 
operating  men.  On  many  roads  little  or  no  change  has  been 
made  in  the  territory  of  supervisors  for  many  years,  although 
the  amount  ot  track,  including  multiple  main  tracks,  as  well  as 
yard  and  sidetracks,  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  burden  of 
traffic  on  these  tracks  has  increased  in  an  even  greater  ratio,  re- 
quiring the  standards  of  maintenance  to  be  greatly  raised.  Many 
lines  which  were  comparatively  unimportant  branches  years  ago 
are  now  carrying  heavy  traffic,  and  not  a  few  have  been  double- 
tracked  without  any  corresponding  decrease  in  the  territory  of 
the  supervisor.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  the  regular  section 
forces  which  must  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  traffic,  the 
number  ot  extra,  or  floating,  gangs  in  the  summer  is  greatly  in- 
creased, to  handle  rail  and  ba(l^sj(  |r(iiiie|wal,  ditching  and  sim- 
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ilar  work.  A  track  which  as  a  branch  hrie  very  seldom  required 
a  special  garig  now  has  to  be  almost  completely  renewed  every 
few  years  by  forces  other  than  section  men  who  are  busy  with 
their  routine  duties.  While  it  is  true  that  a  more  frequent  train 
movement  allows  a  supervisor  to  get  over  his  territory  more 
easily,  this  advantage  practically  ceases  to  increase  after  the  train 
service  exceeds  four  or  five  trains  each  way. 

The  efficiency  of  the  track  forces  depends  to  a  large  extent 
upon  Ihe  personal  supervision  and  instruction  which  the  road- 
master  or  supervisor  is  able  to  give  them.  The  task  put  on  the 
foremen  now  is  greater  than  it  was  a  decade  ago,  owing,  for  one 
reason,  to  the  very  large  percentage  of  laborers  in  Ihe  gangs 
who  are  ignorant  both  of  the  language  and  of  the  work,  while 
the  foremen  themselves,  as  a  class,  are  not  of  the  same  high 
standard  as  those  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed on  a  single  supervisor's  territory  today  frequently  exceeds 
by  several  limes  the  number  employed  on  the  entire  division  a 
few  years  ago.  As  an  example,  the  average  expenditure  for 
maintenance  on  one  division  of  700  miles  of  an  eastern  railway 
exceeds  four  and  a  half  million  dollars  annually.  It  is  impossible 
for  a  roadraaster  properly  to  supervise  the  work  of  from  30 
to  40  extra  gangs  scattered  over  150  to  175  miles  of  line,  in  ad- 
dition to  perhaps  40  section  gangs.  To  get  the  best  results  he 
should  be  able  to  spend  enough  time  with  each  foreman  to  know 
that  he  is  handling  his  gang  to  the  best  advantage  and  securing 
maximum  results.  The  salaries  of  the  roadmasters  bear  such  a 
small  ratio  to  the  total  cost  of  the  track  labor  under  their  super- 
vision that  a  material  increase  in  their  number  would  hardly  ap- 
preciably affect  the  total  expense  of  ttack  work;  and  the  better 
results  secured  by  closer  supervision  should  offset  many  times 
over  the  additional  salaries. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  gone  into  the  subject  of  main- 
tenance of  way  organization  thoroughly,  and  its  conclusions 
should  he  instructive.  On  the  busy  fou^-track  main  lines  the 
territory  of  a  supervisor  frequently  does  not  exceed  25  miles  of 
line,  while  the  average  for  the  entire  system  east  of  Pittsburgh  is 
about  58  miles  of  line,  or  about  92  miles  of  main  track.  In  addi- 
tion, each  supervisor  is  provided  with  an  assistant  who  relieves 
his  superior  of  a  large  amoun.t  of  detailed  work,  and  at  the 
same  time  is  .developing  into  material  for  a  supervisor  himself. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  practice  on  the  western  roads  is 
to  assign  to  each  roadmaster  from  150  to  200  miles  of  main 
line,  and  even  more  on  light  traffic  branch  lines,  without  allowing 
him  an  assistant. 

In  the  study  of  the  proper  amount  of  territory  to  be  given 
to  the  roadmaster,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  should  be 
provided  with  sufficient  clerical  help.  While  any  increase  in 
clerical  forces  is  generally  opposed,  there  is  no  economy  in  re- 
quiring a  roadmaster  to  spend  his  time  writing  letters  in  long- 
hand or  attending  to  the  many  details  of  the  office  which  could  be 
handled  equally  well  by  a  competent  clerk.  The  office  work 
requiring  his  personal  attention  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  he  should  not  be  required  to  work  at  his  desk  late  at  night  on 
routine  matters.  When  he  has  a  daily  pay  roll  of  several  hun- 
dred dollars  under  his  supervision  he  should  be  expected  to  spend 
his  time  with  the  gang  in  order  to  see  that  proper  results  are 
secured  from  this  large  expenditure. 


Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  traffic  through  the  Simplon 
tunnel  since  it  was  opened,  but  the  report  of  the  Italian  state 
railways  gives  the  quantity  of  freight  which  enters  and  leaves  the 
country  at  each  border  station,  and  from  this  it  appears  that 
in  the  year  ending  with  June,  1910,  56,335  tons  of  freight  entered 
Italy,  and  74,764  left  it  by  that  route,  an  average  per  day  of  154 
and  205  tons— which  seems  hardly  to  justify  the  building  of  a 
tunnel  12^i  miles  long.  The  average  number  of  freight  cars  daily 
was  18  in  and  21  out.  The  imports  by  the  Mount  Cenis  route 
were  nearly  six  times,  and  by  the  Gotthard  13  times  as  great; 
the  exports  by  the  Mount  Cenis  route  twice,  and  by  the  Gotthard 
six  times  as  great. 


£^ttet*0.  to  the  Sdtlor. 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

I  cannot  agree  with  the  conclusions  Mr.  Greiner  has  drawn  in 
his  article  on  "Rolling  Loads  on  Bridges,"  reprinted  from 
Bulletin  139  of  the  American  Railway  Engineering  Association, 
and  appearing  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaeelle  of  November  17,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  assumed  that  the  Cooper's  £-50  loading 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  any  possible  firrther  requirements 
and  has  then  endeavored  to  demonstrate  tiie  same.  In  the  ac- 
companying table  are  given  the  center  moments  and  end  shears 
for  spans  up  to  400  ft,  for  our  double  Santa  Fe  Mallet  engines, 
our  heavy  grade  loading.  Cooper's  E-60  loading,  and  our  1,800 
class  engine,  these  latter  being  the  balanced  compound  Prairie 
type.  This  table  shows  that  the  moments  and  shears  given  by 
the  E-60  loading  are  not  very  much  in  excess  of  those  shown  by 
our  double  Santa  Fe  Mallet  engines.  For  the  longer  spans,  if 
a  train  Ipading  of  5,000  or  6,000  lbs.  per  foot  is  used,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  moments  in  the  two  cases  would  be  still  less. 
If  we  compare  the  moments  and  shears  produced  by  our  Santa 
Fe  Mallet  engine  with  the  E-50  loading,  we  will  find  a  very 
slight  excess,  if  any,  in  the  latter  loading. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  this  excess  is  sufficient  to  allow 
for  any  further  probable  increase  in  the  weight  of  these  special 
engines.  A  train  of  short  heavy  ore  cars  will  show  an  equivalent 
uniform  loading  of  from  5.O0O  to  nearly  7,000  lbs.  per  running 
foot  of  track,  so  we  must  adhere  to  a  sufficiently  heavy  uniform 
loading,     I  consider  that  Cooper's  E-60  loading  is  a  good  deal 
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requirements  than  the   E-50,   i 
sufficient. 

A.  r.  KOBINSON, 
Bridge  Encinetc.  Sul*  Fe  Systcn 
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To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Like  all  productions  of  Mr.  Greiner's  pen,  his  discussion  on 
"Rolling  Loads  on  Bridges,"  appearing  in  the  issue  of  the  Rait- 
way  Age  Gazette  of  November  17.  is  of  much  interest  and  merits 
close  study.  In  general  I  agree  with  Mr.  Greiner's  conclusions 
hut  the  methods  of  computation  adopted  by  the  Harriman  L^nes 
differ  somewhat  from  the  specifications  of  the  American  Itail- 
way  Engineering  Association,  so  that  the  tabulated  relative 
stresses  would  differ  in  a  comparison  based  on  our  specifications. 

Our  specifications  require  all  counter  systems  to  be  so  designed 
as  to  take  care  of  80  per  cent,  increase  of  live  loads,  and,  in 
view  of  the  low  unit  stresses  used  throughout  an  increaw  of 
80  per  cent.,  without  speed  restrictions,  would  not  be  bej'ond 
safe  practice    on  other    members.     As    our  present  loads    are 
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equivalent  to  Cooper's  £-55  loading,  an  increase  of  80  p«r  cent 
would  be  equivalent  to  practically  E-10(K  We  do  not,  there- 
fore, think  we  will -be  justified  at  present  in  increasing  the  live 
loads  for  which  our  bridges  are  now  designed  At  a  recent  con- 
ference of  the.  engineers  of  the  Harriman  Lines  this  matter  was 
fully  discussed  and  this  conclusion  approved.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Greiner  that  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  rolling  load,  without 
speed  restriction,  would  be  safe  practice  on  bridges  designed 
under  American  Railway  Engineering  Association  specifications, 
but  this  percentage  of  increase  could  safely  be  exceeded  on 
bridges  under  ours. 

With  regard  to  using  live  load  £-50  on  low  grade  lines  and 
E-W  on  high  grade  lines,  consideri^tg  the  difference  in  speeds, 
the  necessity  of  frequently  operating  the  heaviest  rolling  stock 
over  both  high  and  low  grade  lines  and  the  advantages  in  cost 
and  delivery  of  minimizing  the  number  of  common  standards, 
I  believe  that  all  bridges  on  any  given  line,  whether  high  or  low 
grade,  should  be  designed  for  the  same  live  toads. 

JOHN    D.    ISAACS, 


FILLING    THE    8PRAGUE    GULCH '  TRESTLE    ON    THE 
SPOKANE,  PORTLAND  &  SEATTLE. 


An  I 
ing  i 


lusually  large  and  interesting  undertaking  in  bridge  fill- 
low  under  way  at  Sprague  Gulch,  near  Lament,  Wash., 


about  40  miles  south  of  Spokar 
Seattle.  Sprague  Gulch  is  a  large  i 
mite  wide  and  extending  southw 
Although  large  quantities  of  water  n 
channel  in  past  ages,  there  is  no  f 
except  following  heavy  storms.  There  is.  however,  a  consider- 
able sub-surface  flow  through  the  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the 
gulch  at  all  times,  coming  from  several  takes  in  the  southeastern 


1  the  Spukane,  Portland  & 
avine  or  waterway  nearly  a 
es:  across  Lincoln  county. 
U'it  have  passed  through  the 
f  above  the  surface  r 


The  following  articles  of  special  interest  to  engineers  and 
maintenance  of  way  men,  and  to  which  readers  of  this  section 
may  wish  to  refer,  have  appeared  in  the  issues  of  the  Railway 
Age  Gazelle  since  November  17: 

A  division  superintendent  who  has  had  several  years'  experi- 
ence as  locating  and  construction  engineer  writes  a  very  inter- 
esting comment  on  the  division  organization  which  should  be 
maintained  to  take  care  of  the  construction  of  second  track,  ter- 
minals and  similar  work.    November  24,  page  1043. 

Improving  Railway  Terminals  at  Seattle. — The  Municipal 
Plans  Commission  of  Seattle  has  prepared  a  very  elaborate  re- 
port, recommending  certain  steps  necessary  to  improve  the  city, 
including  the  building  of  a  new  union  passenger  station  and 
extensive  track  elevation  and  realinemenl.  An  abstract  of  that 
part  of  the  commission's  report  referring  to  railway  improve- 
ments was  given  in  the  issue  of  November  24,  page  1044,  being 
written  by  a  correspondent  who  has  been  over  the  ground  and 
is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  situation. 

Soo  Line  Cut-Off  from  New  Richmond  to  Withrow. — The 
cut-off  which  the  Soo  has  built  to  improve  its  Chicago  division 
entrance  to  St  Paul  and  Minneapolis  and  the  steel  arch  bridge 
over  the  St  Croix  river,  on  this  cut-off,  were  described  Decem- 
ber 1  on  page  1091.  The  bridge  is  unique  in  design,  combining 
the  merits  of  two-hinge  and  three-hinge  arches  by  the  use  of  a 
special  sliding  joint  in  the  top  chord.  This  and  several  other 
novel  features  of  design  were  described  and  illustrated. 

Burlington's  New  General  Office  Building.— A  description 
of  the  plans  for  the  general  office  building  which  the  Burlington 
S  now  building  at  Jackson  boulevard  and  Clinton  street,  Chi- 
cago, was  given  in  the  issue  of  December  8.  page  1174. 

A  New  Method  of  Testing  Rails. — An  abstract  of  a  recent 
article  by  M.  C.  Fremont  in  Le  Gemi  Civil,  descriptive  of  a 
method  of  securing  samples  from  rails  which  will  give  accurate 
tests  of  the  quality  of  the  rail,  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December 
8,  page  1176. 
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Plan  and  Proflla  of  Sprague  Quich  Fill. 

part  of  the  country.  These  lakes  only  overflow  in  the  spring, 
saturating  the  gravel  at  that  time  so  that  the  flew  is  maintained 
throughout  the  year.  The  Northern  Pacific  secures  water  for 
locomotive  use  from  this  underflow  at  Spragi:e  station,  some 
distance  down  stream  from  this  crossing  while  the  contractor  on 
this  work  secured  his  water  from  the  same  source. 

At  the  point  where  the  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  or 
"North  Bank  Road,"  crosses  Sprague  Gulch,  the  west  bank  is 
nearly  vertical,  as  is  commonly  the  case  in  the  dry  country, 
while  the  east  bank  has  a  more  moderate  slope.  When  the  road 
was  built  in  1907  this  gulch  was  crossed  on  a  framed  trestle  in 
order  to  expedite  work,  as  it  would  have  required  several  months 
to  have  handled  the  immense  quantities  of  earth  required  to  com- 
plete this  fill.     This  trestle  is  4,869  ft,  long,  with  i 


Construction  work  on  the  Jullunder-Doab  Railway,  India,  is 
actively  progressing.  The  headquarters  of  the  company  are 
Jollunder.  The  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Bagley,  has  made  a  good 
economical  design  tor  the  Sutlej  bridge,  and  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  opening  of  the  line  to  traffic  will  take  place  at  an  early  date. 
The  track  is  being  laid  on  cast  iron  pot  ties.  During  the  past, 
these  ties  have  proven  very  unsatisfactory  and  totally  unsuited 
to  Indian  traffic  conditions.  It  has  been  a  common  sight  to  see 
miles  of  track  being  pulled  up  from  these  ties,  wherever  they 
have  been  laid  in  India,  to  be  relaid  on  wooden  ties. 
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height  from  base  of  rail  to  surface  of  water  oi  101  ft,  and  an 
average  height  of  over  75  ft  It  is  composed  of  317  6-post  bents, 
56  of  which  rest  on  piles,  while  five  more  have  piles  under  the 
south  side.  Because  of  its  great  length  and  height,  and  the  fact 
that  it  is  located  at  the  foot  of  a  long  0.4  per  cent,  grade  rising 
to  the  east,  which  grade  is  the  maximum  for  this  line,  a  slow 
order  for  20  miles  per  hour  has  been  maintained  across  the 
structure  since  it  was  put  in  service.  The  track  is  on  tangent 
across  the  bridge  and  for  some  distance  west,  bul  a  3-deg.  curve 
starts  at  the  east  end  of  the  structure,  the  easement  extending 
135  ft.  on  to  the  bridge. 

Because  of  the  fire  risk,  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  slow 
order  and  the  element  of  danger  always  present  when  operating 
over  a  structure  of  this  size,  and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
renewal  of  certain  portions  of  the  bridge  would  be  necessary 


Dumping  Four-Yard  Can  on  FIrit  Lift. 

within  a  few  years,  it  was  decided  to  replace  the  timber  trestle 
with  permanent  construction. 

On  account  of  the  advantageous  location  of  the  borrow  pit 
containing  excellent  material  for  steam  shovel  operation,  it  was 
found  that  the  bridge  could  be  filled  at  no  greater  cost  than  to 
build  a   steel   viaduct,  and   it  was,   therefore,   decided  to   fill  the 

There  were  three  private  crossings  and  one  highway  crossing 
under  the  timber  trestle.  These  were  all  eliminated  by  a  re- 
location of  about  3,000  ft.  of  the  highway  and  combining  the 
private  crossings  with  it,  making  one  crossing  under  the  track 
about  half  a  mile  west  of  the  west  end  of  the  bridge.  The  re- 
location of  the  highway  was  simplified  by  the  fact  that  the 
abandoned  and  the  relocated  highway  crossings  were  both  a 
school  section,  the  title  to  which  is  still  in  the  state  of  Wash- 


bottom  of  the  gulch  as  a  waterway  opening  to  provide  for  tin 
storm  water  flow  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  UDderflow,  whidi 
will  probably  be  partially  shut  off  by  the  compression  of  the 
gravel  subsoil,  resulting  from  the  heavy  load  of  the  fill  above. 

In  planning  for  this  work  advantage  was  taken  of  the  sloptni 
bank  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulch,  and  it  was  decided  to  ope-i 
borrow  pits  on  eadi  side  of  the  track  at  the  levels  of  the  nn- 
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ous  lifts,  thus  eliminating  crossing  back  and  forth  under  th< 
trestle  and  avoiding  all  uphill  haul  of  material.  Borrow  pit 
totaling  180  acres  in  area  were  purchased  and  24  test  pits  daj 
at  various  points  in  the  pit  to  show  the  material  to  be  handled 
In  this  way  the  very  common  uncertainty  regarding  the  clasi 
of  material  to  be  encountered  was  eliminated.  The  material  \m- 
covered  in  the  pit  was  a  glacial  drift  and  gravel  with  a  sm»l 
percentage  of  boulders,  few  of  which  exceeded  one-half  cubn 
yard  in  volume.  Contractors  were  asked  to  submit  bids  on  i 
flat  price  basis,  with  no  allowance  for  overhaul  or  classification 
Because  of  the  very  favorable  natural  location  of  the  work,  th' 
certainty  regarding  the  material  to  be  handled,  and  the  fact  thai 
there  were  very  few  delays  from  the  weather  in  this  arid  local- 
ity, there  was  close  bidding  on  the  work  and  a  very  low  prict 
was  secured. 

The  contractor  provided  two  complete   oiitfits,   consisting  ol 
two  70-ton  Bucyrus  shovels,  with  eight  dinkey  engines  and  lit 


rtnt  Lift,  from  Eaat  End. 


inglon.  The  new  undercrossing  is  a  14  x  14-ft. 
with  a  concrete  slab  top.  The  original  location  of  the  highway 
under  crossing  was  75  ft.  below  subgrade  and  on  a  sidehill,  where 
the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  footings  for  the  sidewalls  would 
have  been  20  ft.  Aside  from  making  an  unsatisfactory  under 
crossing,  this  location  would  have  required  a  long,  heavy  arch 
which  would  have  been  very  expensive  to  construct. 
A  double  barrel  4-ft.  x  6-ft.  box  was  also  constructed  in  the 


Borrow  Pit  on   East  Side  of  Track;    Sprague  Gulch   Fill. 

4-yd  cars,  to  handle  the  work,  and  to  comply  with  the  spedli- 
cations  which  required  that  the  fills  on  each  side  of  the  main 
trestle  be  brought  up  together  to  avoid  unequal  pressures  tending 
to  force  the  structure  out  of  line,  it  was  decided  to  build  the 
fill  in  three  lifts,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawing,  tbe 
first  one  approximately  35  ft  high  and  the  other  two  30  ft  each. 
It  was  planned  lo  carry  these  hfts  across  the  entire  length  of  tbe 
fill,  making  the  first  hft  across  the  bottom  of  the  gulch  about 
1.800  ft.  long.  However,  the  contractor  found  such  good  mate- 
rial in  uncovering  his  first  cut,  that  he  raised  his  grade  gradually 
as  he  extended  the  fill  across  the  gulch  and  made  a  first  lift 
entirely  across  the  bottom.  The  railway  company  offered  no  ob- 
jection to  this  change  in  specification,  as  it  left  more  material 
in  the  upper  levels  of  the  pit  which  will  be  available  for  filling 
other  bridges  in  the  vicinity  in  the  future. 

The  specifications  also  required  that  the  contractor  build  his 
construction  trestles  as  close  to  tb^  main,  (r^^tlcf  ^  practicable. 
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and  till  out  from  these  so  that  if  there  should  be  any  tendency 
for  the  ground  to  rise  beyond  the  slope,  it  would  not  interlere 
with  the  alinement  of  the  high  trestle.  The  wisdom  of  this 
provision  became  evident  when  such  a  movement  appeared  at 
one  point  without  any  damage  to  the  trestle.  At  this  point  the 
ground  raised  5  ft.  for  a  strip  about  140  ft  long  by  50  ft  wide, 
about  two  months  after  the  work  started.  Since  that  time  no 
further  movement  has  been  noted. 

From  the  section  shown  it  will  be  noted  that  different  layers 
are  sloped  in  slightly  towards  the  center,  so  that  should  there 
be  any  tendency  for  the  material  in  the  bank  to  slide  it  will 
move  towards  the  center  and  compact.  As  fast  as  the  111  is 
completed  as  far  as  it  can  be  reached  from  the  trestle,  the  t'acks 
are  thrown  on  to  the  fill  and  banks  widened  out  to  the  slope 
stakes  before  a  second  lift  is  started.  When  the  first  lift  was 
entirely  completed  the  shovels  were  tnoved  up  the  slope  of  the 
borrow  pit  to  the  level  of  the  second  lift,  this  change  causing  an 
interruption  to  the  work  of  but  five  hours.  No  trestle  will  be 
erected  for  the  third  lift,  but  the  contractor  will  change  to 
standard  gage  equipment  and  unload  from  the  main  line,  work- 
ing  under  the  control  of  the  regular  railway  train  despatcher. 

The  construction  of  the  highway  under-crossing  and  the  cul- 
vert were  included  in  the  grading  contract  and  were  sublet  by 
the  contractor  to  another  firm.  The  railway  company  furnished 
all  material  for  their  construction.  Specifications  required  that 
concrete  in  the  culvert  be  allowed  to  set  30  days  before  being 
covered,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  required  that  the 
culvert  be  covered  with  a  4-ft  cushion  of  earth  before  any  dump- 
ing was  allowed  directly  on  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time  very  little  trouble  has  been  exper'^mced 
from  the  settling  of  the  main  track  trestle,  and  none  is  anticipated 
from  now  on,  as  the  larger  part  of  the  trestle  is  buried  in  the 
fill.  The  outside  batter  posts  settled  somewhat  while  the  first 
lift  was  being  built,  but  the  openings  were  closed  by  wedgej  in- 
serted on  the  tops  of  the  lower  batter  posts  A  small  bridge 
gang  has  been  maintained  on  the  bridge  by  the  railway  com- 
pany since  the  work  started  in  order  to  keep  the  trestle  in  line 
and  surface  and  to  he  on  hand  should  any  serious  trouble  develop. 
It  was  necessary  to  avoid  interruption  of  main  line  traffic,  as 
the  S.  P.  &  S.  is  the  direct  main  line  of  the  Hill  system  between 
Portland  and  Spokane,  and  it  is  therefore,  an  important  pas- 
senger line.  ]n  addition  to  S,  P.  &  S.  trains,  most  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  freight  trains  are  handled  over  the  S.  P.  &.  S.  between 
Pasco  and  Spokane,  on  which  section  of  the  road  the  Sprague 
Gulcb  fill  is  located. 

The  contractors  started  work  on  March  15,  and  completed  the 
first  lift  on  August  23.  Both  shovels  have  worked  day  shifts 
only,  except  during  the  last  part  of  September  when  the  shovel 
on  the  east  side  was  worked  night  shifts  for  one  week  in  order 
to  bring  the  east  side  filling  up  even  with  the  west  side,  the  fill- 
ing on  the  east  side  having  gotten  behind,  as  the  embankment  is 
being  made  wide  enough  for  a  second  main  track  on  that  side. 
The  output  has  been  maintained  at  a  remarkably  high  figure 
since  the  beginning  of  work.  Ten-hour  shifts  were  worked  un- 
til May  1,  when  they  were  lengthened  lo  11  hours.  On  June  14, 
12-hour  shifts  were  started  and  another  shovel  crew  put  on  so 
that  each  crew  works  but  8  hours.  On  October  1  shifts  were 
changed  from  12  to  10  hours,  with  two  shove!  crews.  Up  to 
October  31,  1,116,505  cu.  yds.  of  material  had  been  moved.  This 
is  at  the  rate  of  251  yds.  for  every  hour  of  work,  including  all 
delays  due  to  breakdowns  and  moving  for  both  day  and  n'ght 
shifts.  It  amounts  to  65,200  cu.  yds.  every  month  per  shovel, 
working  single  10-hour  shift,  or  ?8,300  yds.  per  month  per 
shovel  when  one  12-hour  shift  was  worked.  This  output  has 
been  maintained  for  seven  and  one-half  months,  and  is  still  be- 
ing continued.  The  best  month's  output  to  date  was  174,000 
yds.  moved  in  August  with  two  shovels,  and  the  best  daily  record 
was  made  on  June  23,  when  7,470  yds.  were  moved  with  both 
shovels  in  12  hours.  The  contractor's  force  employed  averages 
about    150  men.     The  total   estimated   amount  of  earth   to  be 


handled  is  ^350,000  cu.  yds.,  of  which  about  55  per  cent,  is  now 
in  place. 

This  work  is  being  done  under  the  direction  of  R.  Budd,  chief 
engineer  of  the  ^kane,  Portland  &  Seattle,  and  W.  C.  Mork, 
resident  engineer  on  the  work.  A.  D.  McDougall  &  Sons,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  are  contractors  on  the  work,  with  Bates  & 
Rogers,   of   Spokane,   Wash.,   sub-contractors    for   the   concrete 


MATHEMATICAL  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  INCREASES  IN 

COST   AND   INCREASES   IN    DURABILITY 

IN  STEEL  RAILS. 

BV  B.  E.  V.  LUTY. 

It  may  be  granted  at  the  outset  that  it  is  anticipating  a  little 
to  figure  out  the  mathematical  relations  between  cost  and  dur- 
ability of  steel  rails,  for  of  course  the  precise  relative  durability 
of  different  kinds  of  rails  is  not  ascertained.  However,  special 
rails  have  been  coming  rapidly  to  the  front,  and  if  they  are  bought 
and  paid  for,  the  economies  promised  or  expected  should  be  the 
subject  of  careful  thought  If  we  regard  the  open-hearth  as  a 
special  rail  it  is  to  be  observed  that  last  year  47  per  cent,  of  the 
total  production  was  of  this  description,  but  passing  that  by  it  is 
to  he  observed  that  of  rails  puritied  by  titanium — commonly  called 
"titanium  rails" — there  was  produced  last  year  195,408  tons, 
which  probably  means  that  of  all  the  rails  used  by  steam  roads 
for  replacement  purposes  last  year,  more  than  10  per  cent,  were  of 
this  description. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  harder  the  service  required  of  the  rail 
the  better  it  pays  to  use  a  good  one,  for  with  hard  service  upon 
any  kind  of  rail  the  depreciation  charge  is  large  in  proportion 
to  the  interest  charge,  while  with  light  service  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  For  instance,  if  the  service  is  such  that  an  ordinary 
rail  will  wear  for  20  years,  one  cannot  afford  to  pay  much  pre- 
mium for  a  rail  calculated  lo  last  30  years,  because  the  addi- 
tional interest  on  the  premium  runs  through  all  the  years,  where- 
as the  annual  replacement  fund  to  be  set  aside  to  replace  the 
higher  priced  rail  in  30  years,  as  against  the  ordinary  rail  in  20 
years,  may  not  be  reduced  at  all,  and  may  even  be  increased.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  service  is  such  that  the  ordinary  rail  will 
last  only  two  years,  it  may  well  pay  to  buy  a  somewhat  higher 
priced  rail  which  promises  to  last  three  years. 

In  no  case  can  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  rail  be  allowed 
to  be  as  great  as  the  increase  in  durability.  Theoretically  that 
would  be  permissible  if  the  rails  had  no  life  at  all,  for  then 
there  would  be  no  interest  charge,  just  as  it  is  theoretically  as 
well,  in  buying  power,  to  pay  twice  as  much  per  cu.  ft.  for 
water  under  100  lbs.  pressure  as  for  water  under  SO  lbs.  pressure. 

As  the  duty  upon  the  rail  decreases,  making  for  longer  life 
for  any  description  of  rail,  it  is  less  and  less  economical  to  buy  the 
more  durable  rail,  on  account  of  the  interest  charge  figuring  more 
and  more  largely.  However,  the  increase  of  freight  movement 
in'  the  country  has  been  steadily  decreasing  the  life  of  rails.  The 
lime  was  that  the  first  cost  of  the  rail  was  the  prime  factor,  the 
time  of  ultimate  wearing  out  being  so  remote  that  it  was  not 
seriously  considered,  but  the  density  of  traffic  has  so  increased 
that  now  on  thousands  of  miles  of  track  rails  are  wearing  out 
very  fast.  Using  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  statis- 
tics, we  compute  the  number  of  ton-miles  of  freight  per  mile 
of  railway  for  the  entire  country  as  follows: 


1B9S    . 


479,49 


3S,3S2 


1905    . 
1910   . 


i5,74S 


Thus  in  periods  of  twenty  years  the  density  of  traffic  has  easily 
doubled.  The  above  comparison  is  necessarily  inexact,  because, 
as  it  is  per  mile  of  line  instead  of  per  mile  of  main  line  track,  it 
does  not  take  account  of  the  increase  in  speeds  and  weight  upon 
wheels  or  the  condensation  upon  certain  trunk  lines  of  enormous 
volumes  of  traffic.  Consideration  of  ail  these  factors  would 
show  that  upon  the  most  used  track  the  duty  upon  the  rails  has 
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been  increasinf  much  more  rapidly  than  doubling  every  twenty 
years,  and  making  the  question  of  durability,  in  proportion  to 
first  cost,  more  and  more  important  as  regards  a  large  mileage 
of  track. 

A  mathematical  basis  for  comparing  the  values  of  difierent 
rails  under  different  conditions  of  traffic  and  consequent  wear 
can  easily  be  reached.  The  feature  of  safety  cannot  of  course 
be  considered.  The  duty  placed  upon  the  rail  may  be  expressed 
by  the  number  of  years  which  an  ordinary  rail  would  last  in 
the  circumstances,  and  the  serviceability  of  a  special  rail  may 
then  be  expressed  by  a  ratio  made  by  dividing  its  life  in  the  cir- 
cumstances by  the  life  of  an  ordinary  rail.  The  cost  of  rails 
may  be  taken  as  the  cost  of  the  rail  actually  laid,  minus  the 
'salvage  on  the  rail  replaced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  set  up  sinking 
funds,  the  assumption  that  a  proportion  of  the  rails  must  be  re- 
placed each  year  being  the  most  correct  and  at  the  same  time  the 
simplest.    Then  let 

P  ■=.  cost  of  ordinary  rail 

L  =  life  of  ordinary  rail  in  years 

^  =:  the  ratio  of  increased  cost  of  any  special  rail 
t  =  ,the  ratio  of  increased  life  of  such  special  rail 

Interest  rate,  6  per  cent. 


Proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  following  table  has  been  n 
puted.     The  first   column  shows  the   values    of   p    for  ntioa 
conditions  of  service,  assuming  that  the  special   rail  will  lasts 
per  cent  longer  than  the  ordinary  rail     If  the  service  is  her 
and  the  ordinary  rail  would  last  only  two  years;  then  the  te  I 
cost  of  a  rail  promising  to  last  25  per  cent,  longer,  or  2%  jan 
may  be  22  per  cent,  greater  than  the  net  cost  of  the  ordimrT 
rail ;  for  conditions  of  traffic  permitting  the   ordinary  rail  to  list  | 
20  years  the  special  rail  can  have  a  net  cost  only  10  per  cm 
greater  than   that  of  the   ordinary   rail.      In    the   next   coluurn  j 
similar  series  of  values  of  p  is  worked  out  on  the  assumpOK 
that  the  special  rail  wilt  last  50  per  cent  longer  than  the  ordisan 
rail,  the  next  column  giving  values  for  an   increase  of  75  pe 
cent,  in  the  life,  while  the  last  column  gives  values  in  case  dit 
special  rail  has  twice  the  durability  of  the  ordinary  raiL 
PnMissiiLE  Ruio  or  Ihciusid  Coit  CoussroaoiNG  to   Vaiiodi  iua 

Life  of  Ratjoa  of  Increased  Life. 


The  annual  c 


t  of  maintaining  the  ordinary  rail  will  be — 
P 

.06  P  H 

L 
The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  special  rail  will  be — 
Pp 
.06  Pp  +  

Equating   these   to   each   other,   to   lind   the   common   basis 
which  the  rails  meet,  and  dividing  through  by  P  we  have — 

1  P 

.06  +  —  =  .06  p  H 


U  Ml  +  ■06L) 


.06  U  +  1         1  +  .06  Li 


LI 


The  last  expression  is  in  such  form  that  one  can  conveniently 
assign  any  suitable  value  to  I  and  then  solve  the  equation  for 
successive  values  of  L,  obtaining  the  corresponding  values  of  p. 
Thus  let  /  =:  1.25,  meaning  that  the  special  rail  under  consider- 
ation will  last  25  per  cent,  longer  than  the  ordinary  rail.  Then 
if  Z.  =^  10,  i.  e.,  an  ordinary  rail  in  the  conditions  of  service 
would  last  10  years,  the  special  rail  would  last  12!^  years,  and 
the  equation  shows  that  p  is  1.14,  i.  e.,  the  special  rail  can  cost 
14  per  cent,  more  than  an  ordinary  rail  and  give  the  same 
economic  result  in  track.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
the  rail  can  cost  14  per  cent,  more  per  ton  at  mill,  for  there  is 
freight  and  cost  of  laying  to  be  added,  and  there  is  also  the 
value  of  the  old  rail  to  be  deducted,  perhaps  the  same  for  the 
special  as  the  ordinary  rail,  perhaps  more.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  this  is  as  it  should  be.  The  freight  and  cost 
of  laying  are  the  same  for  all  qualities  of  rail,  and  if  the  salvage 
is  also  the  same  then  these  items  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
rail,  any  more  than  if  they  were  items  involved  in  another  part  of 
the  track.  The  14  per  cent,  is  merely  to  be  applied  to  the  cost 
of  the  ordinary  rail,  after  freight  and  cost  of  laying  has  been 
added  and  salvage  has  been  deducted,  unless  the  salvage  should 
by  experience  be  found  to  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  special 
rail.  As  old  rails  must  be  sold  for  what  they  will  bring,  an  in- 
creased salvage,  such  as  might  perhaps  be  claimed  from  the 
presence  of  a  large  percentage  of  nickel,  could  only  be  expected 
when  the  scrap  market  is  educated  up  to  the  point  of  paying  it 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  the  pertnissible  increase  ii 
net  cost  decreases  rapidly  as  the  life  is  increased.  In  eid 
column  the  series  really  starts  at  zero  years,  the  suceesnit 
decremants  for  each  two  years  growing  smaller  and  smaller,  w 
that  if  the  rails  did  not  last  at  all  the  net  increase  in  cost  conld 
equal  the  increase  in  service,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  lit 
ordinary  rail  lasted  an  indefinitely  long  time,  it  would  not  Ik 
economical  to  pay  any  more  for  the  more  durable  rail,  no  matte 
how  much  more  durable  it  might  be,  for  in  an  indefinitely  loq 
series  of  years  all  the  values  of  p  would  decrease  to  unity. 

A  glance  at  the  values  will  show  that  for  any  condition  c 
service  whereby  the  ordinary  rail  would  last,  let  us  say,  about  U 
years,  there  is  little  economy  in  using  the  more  durable  raiL 
Assume  the  net  cost  of  the  ordinary  rail,  plus  freight  and  cast 
of  laying  and  less  salvage,  to  be  $20,  which  is  not  very  far  froc: 
(he  average,  than  if  the  ordinary  rail  lasts  10  years  the  net  cost 
of  the  special  rail,  if  promising  double  the  life,  or  20  years,  can 
only  be  45  per  cent,  greater,  or  $9  more,  say  $37  per  ton  at  mill 
instead  of  $28.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  conditions  of  service 
are  such  that  the  ordinary  rail  would  wear  out  in  four  yan. 
it  would  be  feasible  to  pay  67  per  cent  more  on  the  net  cost,  or 
$13.40,  making  the  cost  per  ton  at  mill  $41.40  against  $2& 

In  the  same  manner  a  special  rail  promising  50  per  cent,  longtf 
life  can  cost  a  premium  per  ton  of  $7.20  if  for  service  wearicf 
out  an  ordinary  rail  in  four  years,  $5.80  in  the  case  of  eigti 
years,  $4,80  in  the  case  of  12  years,  $4  in  the  case  of  16  yon. 
and  $3,60  in  the  case  of  20  years. 


ECONOMY  IN  THE  USE  OF  LARGE    DUMP   CARS. 

That  there  is  material  economy  in  the  use  of  large  dump  can 
over  small  ones  can  be  shown  by  the  following  comparison 
between  6-yd.  and  12-yd.  cars.  The  average  working  load  of  the 
6-yd.  car  is  5  cu.  yds.  The  average  working  load  of  the  12-yd. 
dump  car  is  12  cu.  yds.  A  train  of  20  6-yd.  cars  will  haul  100 
cu.  yds.  A  train  of  10  12-yd.  cars  will  haul  120  cu.  yds.  How- 
ever, a  locomotive  that  can  haul  10  12-yd.  cars  out  of  the  pt 
cannot  haul  more  than  15  6-yd.  cars,  on  account  of  the  high  train 
resistance  and  the  limiting  load  on  the  draft  rigging  of  the 
smaller  cars,  A  train  of  6-yd,  cars  hauled  hy  one  engine,  there- 
fore, will  take  out  only  75  cu.  yds.,  while  the  same  engime  with 
,  yds.,  or  a  gain  of  60  per  cent 
more  time  to  dump  and  right  i 
of  12  of  6-yd,  cars,  effecting  a 
^e  a^d^lal^t;,at  the  duoip. 


12-yd.  cars  will  take  out  120 
It  should  not  require  more  m 
train  of  12-3'd,  cars  than  a  tr 
saving  of  probably  SO  pei 


-ed  by  ^lOO 


Iglt" 


Decsmbes  15,  1911. 
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DiviaiDn  Engineer,  Michigmn  Centril,  Bay  City,  Uicb. 

The  more  extensive  undertakings  in  railway  construction  do 
not  always  demand  the  greatest  ingenuity  from  the  engineer  in 
charge.  More  often  the  smaller  project,  presenting  a  wide  range 
of  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  with  the  least  expenditure  for 
labor  and  no  expenditure-  for  special  equipment,  more  severely 
taxes  his  ahility. 

Such  was  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer  when  put  in  charge  of 
standardizing  the  gage  and  extending  a  narrow  gage  mining 
railway  to  meet  the  necessities  of  a  fast  developing  country. 
The  track,  which  was  of  3-ft.  gage,  was  built  on  a  roadbed  ^2  ft . 
in  width,  and  extended  from  a  mine,  located  at  a  considerable 
altitude,  nine  miles  to  a  smelter  on  the  shore  of  an  inland  lake, 
which  in  turn  was  connected  with  the  Great  Lakes  by  a  ship 
canal  constructed  and  maintained  by  the  mine  owners. 

This  narrow  gage  track  was  to  be  removed  and  the  roadbed 
nidened  to  accommodate  a  standard  gage  road.  The  road  was 
also  to  be  extended  from  the  mine  to  a  city  30  miles  distant, 
where  connections  were  to  be  made  with  two  foreign  railway 
lines.  Difficulties  in  obtaining  these  connections  compelled  the 
promoters  to  force  an  entrance  into  the  city  by  constructing 
the  extension  from  the  lake  to  the  city  limits  instead  of  build- 
ing from  the  city's  railway  terminals  to  the  mine. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  send  the  rails,  fastenings,  ties 
and  switch  materials,  as  well  as  a  light  locomotive  and  a  number 
of  Hat  cars,  by  water  to  the  terminus  of  the  line  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake. 

OKGANIZAnON. 

When  these  materiajs  had  been  landed,  with  some  diEcuIty, 
and  the  writer  had  finished  the  railway  location  toward  the  city 
he  was  required  to  fit  out  an  expedition  to  carry  a  c(;nstTUCtian 
gang  by  water,  a  distance  of  some  sixty  miles  to  the  lake  ter- 
minus. On  this  vessel  the  camp  outfit,  tools  and  materials  not 
already  on  the  ground,  sufficient  for  three  months'  work  of  the 
gang  of  75  men,  were  also  to  be  carried.  A  blacksmith  was  to 
be  engaged  and  outfitted,  and  two  train  crews  were  to  be  taken 
along,  in  addition  to  a  competent  foreman,  an  assistant  foreman, 
a  carpenter,  a  cook  and  an  assistant  cook. 

Any  engineer  who  has  had  experience  in  outfitting  a  survey 
party  without  more  assistance  than  the  storekeeper's  clerk  will 
give  him  will  readily  appreciate  the  situation.  Any  purchase 
overlooked  means  much  inconvenience  and  probable  expense. 
Tools,  provisions  and  materials  must  be  properly  selected  as  to 
quantity  and  quality  and  properly  packed,  labelled  and  stored. 
Laborers  must  be  hired  and  put  aboard  at  the  right  time  to  assure 
keeping  them. 

The  flotilla  was  lowed  over  a  choppy  sea,  in  sleety  weather,  on 
an  inky  black  night  in  April,  to  the  scene  of  operations.  The 
first  three  snowy  days  were  spent  in  erecting  camps,  equipping 
the  blacksmith  shop  and  in  rigging  an  old  narrow  gage  locomo- 
tive to  supply  power  to  a  winch  with  which  to  land  materials 
and  supphes  from  the  boats.  Laborers  were  divided  into  gangs 
of  15  each,  with  a  large  tent  and  a  chosen  leader,  who  served  as 
boss  of  the  sleeping  quarters  and  as  a  grievance  committee  re- 
porting to  the  foreman.  There  was  no  "officers'  mess"  and  no 
separate  table  for  foremen  or  artisans.  The  officers,  foremen, 
artisans  and  trainment  were  distributed  among  the  laborers  at  the 
table,  all  eating  the  same  food,  with  the  best  disciplinary  results. 

Efforts  were  made  to  keep  every  man  busy  on  rainy  days. 
The  money  spent  in  wages  for  rainy  day  work  was  considered 
well  spent  if  only  to  keep  the  men  from  idleness. 


The  first  construction  problems  were  the  removal  of  the  nar- 
row gage  track  and  the  widening  of  the  roadbed.  A  large  part 
of  the  roadbed  was  on  embankment,  while  the  few  cuts  had  been 


made  into  virtual  embankments  by  the  removal  of  material  for 
borrow  and  for  ballast  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  combine 
the  work  of  taking  up  the  track  and  that  of  widening  banks  into 
one  of  operation.  An  old  snow  plow  was  fitted  with  stop  flanges 
and  extension  wings.  A  wire  cable,  200  ft.  long,  was  attached 
to  the  plow,  which  was  loaded  on  the  front  flat  car  of  the 
narrow  gage  train  and  pushed  up  the  grade  to  the  mine.  The 
plow  was  there  unloaded  on  the  grade  facing  the  train.  After 
six  or  seven  rail  lengths  of  track  had  been  taken  up  and  loaded, 
the  cable  was  attached  by  means  of  a  knotted  rope  to  the  draw- 
bar of  the  front  flat  ear.  The  locomotive  was  then  backed  down 
the  grade,  pulling  the  plow  over  the  sandy  banks,  lowering  them 
a  foot  and  thereby  widening  them  3  ft.  With  the  plow  properly 
weighted, 1  the  work  was  quickly  done.  When  some  obstacle  was 
struck  the  rope  broke,  without  damage  to  plow  or  train.  This 
kink  worked  remarkably  well. 


The  narrow  gage  track  rails  were  loaded  on  flat  cars  supplied 
with  steel  rollers  fitted  in  rows  in  the  floors  on  each  side  of 
each  car.  These  floors  were  later  transferred  to  standard  gage 
trucks  and  formed  part  of  a  home  made  track  laying  machine 
to  lay  the  standard  gage  track,  A  narrow  gage  push  car  track 
was  also  laid  over  the  whole  standard  gage  train,  terminating  at 
the  end  of  the  pioneer  car  in  an  incline  with  upturned  rail  ends 
to  catch  and  hold  the  car  while  its  load  of  ties  was  dumped 
This  load  of  ties,  sufficient  for  two  rail  lengths  of  track,  was 
dumped  and  spaced  ahead  of  the  pioneer  car,  while  two  pairs  of 
rails,  spliced  together,  were  passed  forward  over  the  rollers  to 
the  iron  gang,  which  laid  and  quarter-spiked  them. 

CENTER    DUMP    BALLAST    CABS, 

Ballasting  was  a  more  serious  problem,  for,  on  account  of  the 
narrow  embankments,  the  ballast  had  to  be  distributed  between 
the  rails.  The  ballast  was  trapped  from  the  largest  of  three 
gravel  cuts  by  building  substantial  bridges  of  poles  and  crossing 
planks,  the  only  material  available,  from  points  on  the  cut  slopes 
on  each  side  of  the  cut,  8  ft,  above  the  rail  to  a  point  which 
nicely  cleared  the  cars.  These  bridges  were  connected  by  a  plat- 
form over  the  track  which  contained  the  trap.  This  platform 
was  hinged  and  was  counterbalanced  by  weights  and  pulleys  so 
that  it  could  be  lifted  to  let  the  locomotive  through. 

In  order  to  distribute  the  ballast  between  the  rails  the  floor 
of  each  flat  car  was  sawed  out  between  the  center  sills  for  about 
Syt  ft.  in  two  places  between  the  center  of  the  car  and  each 
truck.  Over  these  holes  were  placed  bottomless  boxes  4  ft 
high,  with  projecting  handles.  When  the  cars  had  been  loaded 
and  hauled  to  place  the  boxes  were  lifted  and  the  ballast  dis- 
tributed through  the  holes  in  the  car  floors.  Although  the  loads 
hauled  were  small  and  the  work  tedious,  as  compared  with  that 
possible  with  convertible  ballast  cars  of  today,  the  ballast  was 
put  in  at  a  low  cost  and  without  any  waste  over  the  sides  of 
embankments.  All  of  these  schemes  were  made  necessary,  of 
course,  by  lack  of  equipment.  The  mechanical  work  was  done 
wholly  by  unskilled  labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  blacksmith 
and  a  ship's  carpenter. 

PRELIM  I  NAB  Y  DRAIKAGE. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  30-mile  extension  was  through 
very  wet  cedar  swamps.  The  contracts  were  first  let  for  clear- 
ing, grubbing  and  ditching  only.  Ditching  meant  the  excavation 
of  a  waterway,  2  ft  wide  on  the  bottom,  with  1  to  1  slopes  and 
an  average  depth  of  2  ft.,  within  10  ft.  of  each  right-of-way 
boundary  and  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  road. 

Outlets  were  excavated,  when  necessary,  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  road  for  final  disposal  of  the  drainage  into  streams  or 
lakes.  The  grading  contracts  for  each  mile  were  let  only  after 
the  clearing,  grubbing  and  ditching  were  completed.  Evapora- 
tion, together  with  this  adequate  and  permanent  drainage,  dried 
the  swamps  by  the  time  grading  was  started,  so  that  the  usual 
difficulties  were  almost  entirely  < 
maintenance  was  minimized  for  all  ti 
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SECOND  PRIZB—KINKS  IN  ROCK  BALLAST  WORK. 

BY  W.   H.   CLEVELAND, 
Roidnustcr,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  SanU  Pe,  WeDinglon,   Kan. 

We  have  recently  completed  ballasting  50  mike  of  main  track 
between  Wellington,  Kan.,  and  Waynoka,  Okla.,  with  crushed 
rock.  We  began  ballasting  at  the  east  end  of  the  50-inile  stretch 
and  worked  west.  As  the  train  passes  over  the  finished  track  it 
reaches  the  finishing  gang  first,  then  the  gangs  making  ihe  first 
raise,  and  then  the  gang  that  is  skeletoning  the  track  ready  for 
ballast.  The  conductor  of  the  ballast  train  is  instructed  to  stop 
at  each  gang  as  he  reaches  it  and  let  the  foreman  unload  what 
ballast  he  needs  for  the  day.  This  gives  the  finishing  gangs  the 
ballast  Ihey  want  first,  and  the  gangs  making  ihe  first  lift  what 
they  want  next.  The  train  then  passes  on  to  the  front  and  the 
gang  skeletoning  finishes  unloading  the  remainder  of  the  train. 
This  arrangemenl  allows  the  ballast  train  a  straight  run  even  in 
unloading,  and  permits  a  quick  return  trip. 

Center  dump  cars  and  a  Rodgers  ballast  plow  are  used.  The 
ballast  plow  is  always  kept  next  to  the  way  car  when  unloading. 
We  begin  unloading  by  opening  the  head  car  and  moving  the 
train  head,  opening  each  ear  in  succession  as  is  necessary.  By 
beginning  to  unload  from  the  head  end  of  the  train,  we  avoid 
pulling  empty  cars  through  the  unloaded  ballast  and  avoid  the 
liability  of  derailing  empty  cars  on  account  of  ballast  on  the  rail. 

After  the  train  is  unloaded,  the  ballast  plow  is  left  at  the  first 
siding  east  of  the  uncompleted  work,  to  be  picked  up  l>y  the  next 
ballast  train  and  taken  to  the  front.  The  average  cost  of  unload- 
ing ballast  in  this  manner,  for  the  time  actually  consumed  in  un- 
loading, is  six  cents  per  car,  or  1^  mills  per  cubic  yard, 

BANK  WIDENING. 

We  are  using  a  steam  shovel  and  Western  air  dump  cars  in 
widening  embankments  on  heavy  fills,  and  an  American  ditcher 
with  a  Lidgerwood  unloader  and  Hat  cars  for  light  tills.  The  dirt 
is  secured  from  widening  small  cuts,  close  to  the  fills,  because  of 
the  short  haul  and  also  because  the  widening  of  cuts  is  a  better- 
ment to  the  roadbed.  We  are  using  a  Mann  McCann  spreader 
to  spread  the  dirt,  and  to  shape  up  the  embankments  and  cuts 
ready  to  receive  ballast. 


good  stretch  of  track  is  prepared  in  this  manner  the  work  engjn 
runs  the  spreader  over  it  with  the  wings  adjusted  to  a  slope  q 
1  in.  in  8  in.  This  leaves  the  shoulder  an  open  slope  from  it 
bottom  of  the  ties  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  shoulder  of  the  fi 
and  puts  all  the  surplus  dirt  over  the  shoulder  on  the  outer  slop 
Thirty  minutes  of  actual  working  time,  with  a  work  train  an 
spreader,  will  put  one  mile  of  embankment  in  perfect  conditio 
This  skelelonirg  gang  also  renews  the  decayed  ties  after  il 
track  is  skeletoned  and  before  the  ballast  is  unloaded,  doing  tl 
work  very  cheaply  at  this  time  as  the  ties  can  be  easily  inspeOi 
and  renewed  without  the  necessity  of  digging  out  or  shiftii 
material.  This  gang  also  unloads  the  ballast  for  the  first  lift 
an  expense  of  four  cents  per  car,  or  1  mill  per  cubic  yard 

FIRST  RAISE  ON   BALLAST. 

'  As  we  are  putting  in  from  10  to  12  in.  of  ballast  we  are  maldi 
two  lifts  of  it.  The  gangs  making  the  first  lift  follow  the  slii 
etoning  gangs  as  closely  as  possible  and  do  shovel  tamping  on! 
They  raise  the  track  up  to  within  1;^  in.  of  grade,  and  sboi 
tamp  the  ends  of  the  ties,  and  well  under  the  rail  from  the  m 
side,  but  do  no  tamping  inside  the  rail.  They  space  the  ties 
sdard  and  renew  any  bad  ties  that  may  have  been  c 


In  c 


DITCHING   WITH    A    SPREADER. 

s  where  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  below  grade 


the  track  and  the  back  of  the  ditch  is  high  because  of 
lation  of  dirt  which  has  washed  or  fallen  in  from  a  crumbling  em- 
bankment, we  use  the  spreader  to  shape  the  ditch  bottom.  We 
lower  the  point  of  the  spreader  wings  to  the  proper  depth  and 
angle,  and  carry  the  wings  high  at  the  ends  of  the  ties.  The 
spreader  is  backed  through  the  cut,  which  moves  the  dirt  from 
the  back  of  the  ditch  and  leaves  it  at  the  ends  of  the  ties.  After 
passing  through  the  cut  in  this  manner,  the  wings  are  dropped 
down  at  the  ends  of  the  ties  and  adjusted  to  the  required  slope 
for  the  ditch  bottom.  The  spreader  is  then  moved  forward 
through  the  cut,  and  the  dirt  is  spread  evenly  from  the  ends  of 
the  ties  over  the  entire  bottom  of  the  ditch  to  the  slope  desired. 
Any  surplus  dirt  is  left  in  a  straight  pile,  at  the  back  line  of  the 
ditch,  divided  from  the  ditch  line  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
be  readily  picked  up  with  shovels  without  disturbing  the  ditch. 
This  does  away  with  the  flat  spots  and  holes  in  ditch  bottoms,  so 
noticeable  in  ditches  that  are  made  by  laborers  with  shovels,  and 
at  much  less  expense. 

SKELXTONING   TRACK. 

We  use  extra  gangs  of  SO  working  men  each,  with  one  fore- 
man and  one  assistant  foreman.  The  skeletoning  gang  in  the 
front  skeletons  the  track,  renews  the  shoulders  of  fills,  prepares 
the  cuts  to  receive  ballast,  renews  ties  and  unloads  the  ballast 
for  the  first  lift.  This  gang  digs  out  the  dirt  from  between  the 
ties,  sloping  it  gently  from  the  center  of  the  track  to  the  ends 
of  the  ties,  and  casting  the  dirt  on  the  shoulder  of  the  fill  at  the 
ends  of  the  ties.  If  there  are  any  flat  or  washed  places  in  the 
shoulder  of  fills,  they  are  cast  full  and  tamped  solidly.    When  a 


bjp  the  gang  ahead.  They  line  o 
in  fair  line.  When  the  ballast  ti 
center  dump  cars  and  fill  the  ce: 


irings,  leaving  the  Ira 
reaches  them,  they  open  t 
under  the  ties  and  as  mu 
over.  The  pressure  of  t 
ballast  plow  will  compress  the  ballast  enough  to  insure  that  t 
centers  are  well  filled  and  sufficiently  tamped  for  the  first  li 
and  will  leave  enough  ballast  between  and  on  top  of  the  ties  f 
tamping  the  final  lift.  In  this  way  the  tamping  of  centers  • 
the  first  lift,  and  also  the  labor  of  casting  the  ballast  from  il 
outside  shoulder  into  the  center,  are  done  away  with.  All  balls 
has  been  handled  by  center  dump  cars  and  ballast  plow,  and 
has  not  been  necessary  to  handle  any  by  hand.  This  track  ii  k 
in  service  in  this  condition  under  heavy  traffic  for  a  few  dar 
before  the  finishing  lifting  gangs  reach  it,  and  becomes  solid  audi 
the  ties  by  the  compression  of  the  traffic.  When  the  fini^ 
gangs  reach  it,  it  has  settled  enough  so  that  the  final  lift  can  \ 
permanently  maintained, 

PINAL  LIFT. 
The  final  lift  gangs  do  all  pick  tamping  and  Bnish  and  dress  111 
track  complete.  By  the  time  the  finishing  gangs  reach  the  wor 
it  is  then  about  3^  in,  below  grade,  having  compressed  aboi 
2  in.  from  service.  The  finishing  gangs  lift  the  track  ^  in.,  mali 
ing  approximately  a  4-in,  raise,  which  will  consume  about  win 
ballast  was  left  in  track  by  the  high  ballast  plow  in  the  last  droi 
made  by  the  first  lift  gangs.  They  will  pick  tamp  the  ends  o 
the  ties,  and  well  under  the  rail,  but  will  not  do  any  center  tamp 
ing  between  the  rails,  except  to  tamp  the  joint  ties  inside  of  Ibt 
rail  for  a  distance  of  about  18  in.  They  will  let  the  traffic  fan 
over  the  work  with  only  the  ends  tamped,  which  will  in  a  nasnre 
overcome  the  cause  of  center  bound  track,  and  will  also  show  a; 
any  low  spots  that  result  from  uneven  pick  tamping.  Then,  k 
fore  tamping  the  centers  of  the  ties,  a  small  spotting  gang  i 
run  ahead  of  the  center  tampers  to  pick  up  low  joints  that  ma 
have  shown  up,  and  retamp  the  ends  of  the  ties  of  such  spot 
before  the  centers  are  tamped.  The  center  tampers  follow  t 
and  pick  tamp  the  centers.  The  finishing  gangs  will  not  unlos 
any  ballast  until  the  track  is  in  perfect  surface  and  line  reai 
to  finish  the  shoulder  dressing,  but  will  then  stop  the  balla 
train  and  unload  what  is  needed  to  complete  the  dressing,  1 
this  way  all  ballast  is  unloaded,  handled  and  tamped  without 
being  necessary  to  cast  it  with  forks  or  shovels  cither  to  fill 
centers  or  to  relieve  the  track  of  ballast,  except  what  the  ba 
last  plow  leaves  on  top  of  the  ties  at  the  last,  which  neccssari 
must  be  shoveled  out  to  clean  the  ballast  from  the  top  of  tl 
tics.  This  system  also  insures  a  good  settled  bed  of  new  h 
of  ballast,  which  will  maintain  the  surface  and  alinement  • 
track  when  finished  and  will  elii^inate^  in^  a  .great  measure  tl 
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Our  surfacing  gpngs  are  equipped  with  the  necessary  standard 
tools  for  surfacing  track  and  with  other  devices  that  will  sys- 
temize  and  save  labor  and  time.  For  spacing  ties,  we  furnish 
gangs  with  wooden  mauls  made  of  hard  wood  timber,  6  in.  in 
diameter  and  10  in.  long  with  an  iron  band  ring  on  each  end 
set  back  from  the  face  of  maul.  Ties  can  be  given  as  many 
blows  as  desired  with  these  mauls  without  bruising  the  timber 
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Spot  Board  Bracket. 

in  the  least.  Gangs  are  also  furnished  spot  boards  and  blocks 
and  two  bracket  stakes,  a  device  made  for  holding  the  spot 
boards  in  position  while  working.  These  bracket  stakes  are 
made  of  1  in.  square  iron,  30  in.  long,  with  a  bracket  12  in.  deep 
at  the  top  and  with  a  space  lor  receiving  the  spot  board,  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch- 
One  of  these  stakes  is  used  on  each  side  of  the  track  driven 
down  to  the  proper  depth  to  retain  the  spot  board  to  the  de- 
sired grade  position,  conforming  to  the  engineer's  stakes.  The 
■pot  board  resting  in  these  bracket  stakes  can  be  lifted  from  the 
brackets  at  any  time  for  the  passage  of  trains  without  disturbing 
the  position  of  the  bracket  slakes,  and  can  be  replaced  to  the 
same  position  in  the  bracket  stakes  immediately  after  the  paS' 
cage  of  the  train.  In  using  the  bracket  stakes  it  is  necessary 
for  engineers  to  set  grade  stakes  only  on  one  side,  for  the  first 
lift  work,  as  stakes  on  one  side  of  track  are  sufBcient,  by  using 
the  bracket  stake  for  supporting  the  spot  board  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  track. 

ORGANIZATION    OF   CANGS    AND    SVSTEUIZING    OP    WORK. 

When  the  average  foreman  is  handling  50  or  more  men,  there 
is  much  confusion  and  loss  of  time  because  of  lack  of  organiza- 
tion for  lifting  and  tamping  track  and  spacing  and  renewing 
ties.  Each  day  there  is  the  same  succession  of  blunders,  with 
men  standing  waiting  for  something  to  do  and  others  wander- 
ing about  not  knowing  where  to  begin  or  what  to  do.  I  have 
noticed  some  foremen  making  heavy  lifts  and  raising  track  with 
from  two  to  four  jacks.  This  is  wrong.  No  foreman  can  get 
50  men  busy  quickly  and  keep  them  properly  scattered  out  to 
secure  true  surface  for  track  when  using  two  or  four  jacks.  In 
making  heavy  lifts  of  10  or  12  in.  with  the  ties  buried  in  the  bal- 
last, one  jack  must  be  kept  in  the  swing  ahead  of  the  face  jack, 
about  half  the  wiy  up  to  face,  to  relieve  the  jack  that  is  in  full 
lift  of  the  weight  ahead,  or  the  open  loose  track  behind.  The 
face  jack  will  spring  up  from  the  excessive  weight  ahead  and 
ruin  the  true  surface  of  the  track.  Our  gangs  are  organized  and 
the  work  systemized  in  this  manner,  which  I  find  gives  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Each  gang  is  furnished  with  six  No.  6 
Barrett  track  jacks,  which  will  lift  the  track  to  the  required  face 
at  one  lift  without  resetting  the  jacks.  The  holes  for  the  jack 
scats  are  opened  out  at  the  joints  and  centers  for  one  day's 
work  ahead,  ready  to  receive  the  jack.  Six  jacks  are  used,  three 
on  each  side  of  the  track,  with  four  sets  of  jack  men,  two  sets 
working  on  each  side  of  the  track.  When  the  work  is  started 
all  the  jacks  are  set  in  for  a  lift  and  are  run  part  way  up  to 
face  and  the  two  front  jacks  are  left  in  the  swing  at  half  lift 
to  relieve  the  face  jacks  from  the  weight  ahead.  The  gang  is 
divided  up,  half  on  each  side,  and  started  tamping,  following 
the  jacks.  When  the  first  jack  men  have  tamped  the  joint  or 
jack  tie  solidly,  they  release  their  jack,  take  it  ahead  and  place 
it  in  the  seat  ahead  of  the  swing  jack,  and  run  it  up  to  half 
lift.  They  leave  it  in  the  swing,  step  back  to  the  former  swing 
jack  and  run  it  up  to  full  face  lift,  and  tamp  up  the  jack  ties  as 


before.  The  second  jack  men  in  their  turn  set  theirjacks  in  the 
seat  ahead  of  the  swing  jack,  and  continue  in  this  system.  This 
will  string  out  the  gang  quickly  and  will  keep  the  track  con- 
tinually coming  up  to  face  in  a  systematic  manner  and  with  all 
men  working  m  a  well  defined  system  without  confusion.  The 
tampers  should  all  work  on  end  tamping  only,  except  to  brace  the 
joint  ties,  inside  of  the  rail,  and  the  foreman  will  have  only  one 
class  of  work  to  watch.  When  first  starting  to  work,  as  soon 
as  the  first  jacks  are  raised  to  face,  four  men  step  in  with  the 
wooden  mauls  and  space  the  ties ;  and  they  should  continue 
spacing  until  far  enough  ahead  that  two  men  can  do  the  spac- 
ing, when  two  men  fall  back  to  tamping.  In  tamping  first 
lift  work  with  shovels,  let  the  men  work  two  together  on  the 
same  tie,  one  on  each  side  of  the  lie,  and  turn  the  shovels  over, 
using  the  shovel  blade  reverse  side  up.  The  men  should  deliver 
a  pushing  blow  at  the  same  time  and  directly  opposite  each  other, 
so  that  the  force  of  their  blows  meet.  This  will  carry  the  bal- 
last under  the  tie  and  will  fill  under  the  tie  quickly  and  solidly. 
Finishing  gangs  work  under  the  same  system  when  surfacing, 
except  that  they  do  all  pick  tamping  work  and  finish  completely. 

SCREENING  LARGE  BOULDERS  FROM  BALLAST. 

BY  GEO.  UATTTS, 
Boident  Eiiiine«r,  O.-W.  R.  &  N..  Portl.nd,  Ore. 

Very  often  during  new  railway  construction  where  ballast  is 
taken  from  adjacent  gravel  pits,  considerable  diHiculty  is  experi- 
enced in  getting  rid  of  the  large  rock  and  boulders  found  mixed 
with  the  gravel. 

A  very  satisfactory  method  was  adopted  on  one  of  the  roads 
in  the  West.  Some  8  in.  x  10  in.  timbers,  or  heavier,  were  bolted 
across  the  top  of  the  ballast  cars  from  6  to  8  in.  apart  As  the 
steam  shovel  dumped  the  material  on  these  timbers,  the  ballast 
dropped  between  the  timbers  into  the  car  and  the  large  rock  and 
boulders  were  rolled  off  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  car.  If  there 
were  not  too  many  of  them,  they  would  be  left  on  top  of  timbers 
until  the  ballast  train  was  pulled  out  on  some  fill  and  there  rolled 
off.     In  this  way  the  gravel  pit  would  not  be  encumbered  with 
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Screenlno  Boulders  from  Ballast 

them.  This  method  avoids  the  long  delays  and  work  necessary 
when  it  is  attempted  to  pass  these  large  rock  and  boulders 
through  the  cars  and  out  of  the  bottom  dumps,  as  they  will  usu- 
ally lodge  between  the  bottom  of  hoppers  and  the  ties  and  break 
something. 

The  accompanying  sketch  shows  the  method  of  placing  the 
timbers.  A  6-in,  stick  is  bolted  to  the  top  of  the  car  on  two 
sides  and  the  timbers  are  then  boiled  to  it  It  will,  of  course, 
only  be  practical  to  use  this  method  where  the  ballast  is  dumped 
from  the  bottom  of  the  car,  for  as  will  be  seen,  a  plow  could  not 
be  pulled  through  cars  equipped  in  this  manner.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  have  the  timbers  extend  to  the  ends  -nl  the  hoopMS,  if 
these  do  not  extend  to  the  endslD£ith»<t»aUaiL£lkt)(.)  V  IL 
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TURNOUT   KINKS. 


BY  C.  R.  BARKY, 

AuitUnt  Engineer.  PennByWania  Unts  West,  Cambridge  Cily,  Ind. 

MOVING    A    TURNOUT    ENDWISE. 

In  tlie  re-building  or  extension  of  side  tracks,  and  especially  in 
the  re-arrangement  of  yards,  it  is  often  necessary  to  move  an 
old  turnout  a  short  distance  to  put  it  in  the  proper  location.  A 
quick  and  economical  way  to  do  this  is  to  drag  the  entire  turn- 
out endwise  with  a  locomotive.  The  ballast  is  dug  out  and 
leveled  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ties,  the  tracks  are  disconnected 
at  the  first  joints  beyond  the  turnout  ties  at  each  end  and  the 
track  taken  up  between  the  old  and  new  locations  of  the  turn- 
out. The  turnout  is  then  dragged  to  place  by  chains  attached  to 
a  locomotive,  the  hitch  being  made  around  the  first  tie  in  the  turn- 
out and  passing  around  each  rail.  A  strip  of  plank  is  nailed  to 
the  top  of  the  turnout  ties  at  each  end  to  preserve  the  tie  spacing. 
If  the  road  bed  is  soft  the  turnout  can  be  jacked  up  and  rails 
slipped  under  the  ends  of  the  ties  and  extended  ahead  to  the 
new  location  as  skids,  but  usually  this  is  not  necessary.  In  this 
manner  a  turnout  can  be  moved  endwise  any  distance  up  to  200  or 
300  ft  with  very  little  damage,  and  at  a  very  small  cost  compared 
with  the  cost  of  taking  up  and  rebuilding  the  turnout,  and  with 
very  little  delay  to  traffic.  The  writer  recently  had  a  No.  15,  8S-lb. 
turnout  in  main  track  moved  a  distance  of  about  250  ft.  in  this 
manner,  and  the  work  was  completed  and  both  tracks  ready  for 
use  within  one  hour  after  it  was  started.  An  entire  yard  ladder 
has  been  relocated  in  this  manner,  moving  one  lumoul  after  the 
other. 

RENEWAL  OF   SLIP  CXOSSING. 

A  good  way  to  renew  a  slip  crossing  in  a  busy  terminal,  where 
the  track  cannot  be  obstructed  for  any  length  of  time,  and  where 
a  steam  wrecking  crane  is  available,  is  to  build  the  new  crossing 
complete,  including  the  ties,  on  flat  cars  and  set  it  off  the  flat 
cars  and  in  place  with  the  wrecking  crane,  first  lifting  out  and 
setting  on  cars  the  old  crossing. 


SHIFTING  TURNOUTS  LENGTHWISE. 

BY   J.    W.    S. 

The  usual  practice  of  track  foremen  is  to  tear  out  and  relay 
turnouts  when  they  are  to  be  moved  within  the  limits  of  their 
lengths  and  where  there  is  but  liltle  if  any  lateral  throw,  instead 
of  shifting  them  endwise  as  units. 

In  moving  turnouts  where  the  ties  are  in  good  condition, 
especially  on  construction  like  track  elevation  or  yard  work  where 
many  temporary  turnout  connections  have  to  be  provided,  these 
turnouts  can  frequently  be  shifted  short  distances  lengthwise 
into  new  temporary  or  permanent  location  very  economically  and 
generally  with  the  least  interference  to  traffic. 

The  shorter  turnouts  up  to  a  No.  9  should  be  worked  along 
lengthwise  after  the  ties  are  dug  out,  by  the  use  of  lining  bars 
with  the  aid  of  from  two  to  four  track  jacks  set  at  the  forward 
end  at  an  aiigle  with  the  line  of  throw.  These  jacks  lessen  the 
drag  of  the  ties  and,  as  they  are  pushed  over  forward  with  the 
jacks  handles  as  levers  and  the  throw  of  the  lining  bars,  they 
shove  the  turnout  ahead. 

On  longer  turnouts,  an  easy  way  to  shift  them  endwise  is  to 
jack  and  throw  them  along  with  lining  bars  on  two  lines  of 
rails  upon  which  is  poured  a  little  oil.  After  the  ties  are  dug  out, 
a  line  of  these  rails  should  be  placed  with  the  base  on  the  ground 
under  the  switch  ties,  about  2  ft.  from  the  ends  of  these  ties  on 
each  side  of  the  turnout. 

A  No.  IS  turnout  of  an  important  crossover  connection  to  a 
yard  was  recently  shifted  by  this  method  a  distance  cf  30  ft,  in 
order  to  widen  the  track  centers  2  ft.  at  the  crossover.  This 
turnout  was  of  90-lb.  rail  and  about  140  ft.  in  length,  and  had  the 
heavy  interlocking  mechanism  attached.  The  lime  used  by  two 
track  gangs  of  about  30  men  each,  in  the  actual  shift  of  the 
turnout,  was  1^  hours.  This  turnout  could  not  have  been  moved 
in  the  usual  way  without  an  expensive  delay  to  traffic. 


This  method  of  moving  turnouts  short  distances  lengthwise 
only  makes  a  minimum  delay  to  traffic,  and  a  saving  in  t 
labor,  but  also  a  saving  in  spikes  and  bolts,  aAd  saves  the  si 
ties  from  the  extra  spike  holes. 


COLLECTION  OF  TRACK   KINKS. 
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FIDDLE   FOR    MARKING    TIES. 

The  "tie  fiddle"  consists  of  a  board  with  a  cleat  nailed  u 
one  end,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  distance  froa 
end  of  the  board  to  the  edge  of  the  cleat  is  made  the  stw 
distance  from  base  of  rail  to  the  end  of  tie  for  the  road  on  » 
it  is  used. 

•  This  device  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  laying  new  trad 
switches.  The  fiddle  is  laid  on  the  upper  face  of  the  tie  witi 
inside  of  the  cleat  resting  snugly  against  the  tie  end.  A  ; 
made  on  the  line  side  of  the  tie  along  the  end  of  the  &ddle 
shows  the  proper  line  that  the  outside  of  the  rail  base  si 
occupy  after  being  spiked. 

The  use  of  a  tie  fiddle  saves  time  because  it  does  away 
the  spikers  measuring  and  remeasuring  \with  the  handle  o 
spike  maul  in  order  to  get  the  tie  in  the  proper  position  unde 
rail,  the  outside  spike  being  simply  driven  on  the  chalk 
Better  line  is  thus  secured,  as  there  is  liable  to  be  a  variatii 
the  marks  on  several  maul  handles.  The  rails,  when  set  u; 
be  placed  on  the  line  and  little  work  is  necessary  in  movtnf 
when  spiking;  in  addition,  the  completed  track  will  be  near 


Fiddle  for  Marking  Tle«. 

line,  provided  the  ties  were  placed  in  proper  position  on  the  g 
The  work  of  supervision  is  made  much  easier  and  a  more  pi 
line  on  the  ties  is  assured,  for  a  foreman  can  see  at  a  glat 
the  spikes  are  not  in  proper  position.  A  tie  fiddle  can  eag 
made  in  a  few  minutes  with  a  board,  nail  and  a  saw. 

PUTTING  IN  SLIP  SWITCHES  UNDER  HEAVY  TRAFFIC 
One  of  the  difficult  kirks  in  track  work  is  encountered  in 
nection  with  the  installation  of  slip  switches  in  tracks  hini 
heavy  traffic.  This  problem  was  met  with  sometime  ago  in 
nection  with  the  construction  of  new  tracks  in  a  congested  so 
ban  district  to  form  a  four-track  system.  At  the  juBOin 
these  tracks  a  network  of  double  slip  switches  and  cto5s-o' 
had  to  be  installed  under  traffic,  and  strict  orders  were  i^' 
that  there  was  to  be  no  interference  with  passenger  trains.  T 
were  over  200  scheduled  movements  over  the  main  lines  bn 
6:45  a.  m.  and  6:15  p,  m.,  in  addition  to  a  large  number  o 
scheduled  movements  consisting  of  extra  passenger  and  fr 
trains  and  switching  movements.  In  such  work,  while  the 
on  which  work  was  being  done  might  be  clear  for  a  few  mit 
trains  were  moving  in  both  directions  on  the  other  tracks  so 
when  handling  long  ties  or  heavy  material  the  work  was  h 
capped  by  the  motements  on  these  adjacent  tracks.  The  fori 
in  charge  had  to  study  the  time  card  closely  to  determine  ' 
each  part  of  the  work  could  be  done  to  best  advantage 
safety  not  only  for  the  traffic  but  also  for  his  men. 

In  the  case  in  mind,  all  material  was  unloaded  as  nea 
possible  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  used,  there  being  i 
beyond  the  outside  tracks  at  this  point  for  storage.  The  s; 
switch  work  was  comparatively  easy  for  a  foreman  familiar 
the  train  movements,  for  after  the  ties  were  in  fifteen  mir 
was  sufficient  lime  for  him  to  cut  the  track  and  put  in  the 
and  main  line  swilchpoiiit.    The  guard  raU  was  installed  be 
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cutting  the  track  and  the  rails  in  the  track  had  been  previously 
arranged  ao  that  the  joints  came  at  the  right  place  to  allow 
dropping  the  switch  in  the  quickest  time  possible. 

Double  slip  switch  work  was  much  more  difficult.  A  No.  10 
slip  switch  requires  ties  from  II  to  14  ft  long  and  timbers  10 
in.  X  12  >n.  and  12  in.  x  12  in.  from  8  to  14  ft.  in  length,  laid. 
not  square  across  the  main  line,  but  at  right  angles  with  the 
diagonal  line  of  the  switch.  All  ties  and  timbers  had  to  be 
placed  exactly  according  to  the  shop  plan  in  order  that  all  the 
plates  might  be  in  their  proper  position  and  that  the  entire 
turnout  would  be  in  proper  line  and  gage  when  the  work  was 
completed.  After  the  ties  had  been  placed,  one-half  of  the  switch 
was  assembled  on  each  side  of  the  track  in  which  it  was  to  be 
placed.  The  different  parts  of  each  half  of  the  slip  were  bolted 
together,  rails  were  cut  for  the  connection  and  bolted  on  to  the 


CONCRETE   SIGN    POSTS. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,'  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  has  had  con- 
crete mile  posts,  whistle  posts  and  section  posts  in  service  two 
years  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  details  of  these  posts  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  concrete  consists  of  one 
part  cement  and  two  parts  coarse  sand.  The  reinforcing  bars  are 
!4  in.  round  steel  and  are  placed  not  less  than  H  in.  from  the 

The  concrete  is  placed  wet  and  well  puddled  before  it  sets  to 
remove  air  bubbles.  On  all  surfaces  that  are  to  bear  letters  or 
figures  an  ^-in.  layer  of  the  cement  mixed  wet  enough  to  trowel 
easily  is  laid  first  and  carefully  worked  to  insure  a  smooth  sur- 
face. After  casting  the  posts  are  allowed  to  set  for  48  hours 
before  the  sides  of  the  molds  are  removed  and  for  48  hours  more 
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Secfion  Post 


frog  and  stock  rails.  Switch  plates  were  distributed  between  the 
ties  and  everything  possible  was  done  before  the  track  was  cut. 
When  everything  was  in  readiness,  an  opportunity  was  selected 
when  there  was  some  time  between  trains.  Enough  rail  was 
laken  out  to  allow  one  side  of  the  switch  to  be  quickly  thrown  in 
place  with  lining  bars  and  spiked  in  a  few  places,  gaging  to  the 
rail  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  track.  Trains  were  then  allowed 
to  pass  over  until  an  opportunity  came  to  throw  in  the  other  side 
and  gage  it.  The  plates  and  switch  rods  were  then  put  on  by  a 
few  expert  men.  In  handling  (his  work  care  was  taken  to  see 
that  the  original  track  was  in  perfect  line  and  surface  over  the 
switch  ties  before  the  switch  was  thrown  in,  so  that  no  lining  or 
surfacing  would  be  necessary  before  letting  trains  over.  This 
work  was  all  done  with  foreign  labor.  Eight  No.  ID  and  four 
No.  8  double  slip  switches  were  installed  under  heavy  traffic 
without  any  trains  being  diverted  to  other  tracks  and  without  any 
delay  to  traffic. 


before  the  bottom  plank  is  removed,  in  dry  weather  the  posts 
are  sprinkled  during  setting  or  covered  with  damp  sacks  to  pre- 
vent too  rapid  drying  of  the  surface. 

They  are  made  at  the  company  shops  at  Hudson,  Wis.,  and  are 
shipped  out  over  the  system  through  the  storekeeper  as  required. 
During  the  time  that  these  posts  have  been  in  service  they  have 
proved  that  they  are  not  affected  by  frost  and  are  much  easier 
to  keep  straight  than  wooden  posts,  since  they  do  not  heave  in 
the  ground  in  cold  weather  as  wooden  ones  are  likely  to  do. 
They  are  very  neat  in  appearance,  hold  the  paint  better  than  wood, 
and  are  fireproof. 
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PROTECTION    OF  WOODEN    BRIDGES   PROM    PIRE. 

Methods  of  proteaing  wooden  bridges  from  fire  are  being 
carefully  investigated  on  many  roads.  A  large  number  of  the 
roads  have  adopted  some  form  of  protection  as  standard,  while 
others  are  seriously  considering  taking  such  action.  The  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  Association  of  Operating  Officers  of  the 
■  Chicago  &  North  Western,  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gasttie  of  May  19,  is  an  illustration  of  the  movement  in  this 
direction.  While  timber  bridges  are  being  replaced  by  steel  and 
concrete  structures  on  many  lines  as  fast  as  they  require  re- 
newal, they  will  continue  to  exist  on  lines  of  less  traffic  for 
many  years.  As  in  ihe  case  of  a  washout,  the  burning  of  a  trestle 
is  a  serious  matter,  not  only  because  of  the  financial  loss  in- 
volved, but  also  because  of  the  danger  of  accidents  and  the  neces- 
sity of  either  tying  up  traffic  entirely  until  the  bridge  can  be  re- 
built or  by  detouring  it  over  another  line.  Somewhat  closely  al- 
lied with  the  subject  of  fireproofing  is  that  of  protection  of  tim- 
ber against  moisture,  and  In  many  cases  the  method  adopted  for 
one  protects  against  both  actions. 

CAUSES  OF  FIKES. 

Fires  in  trestles  start  either  from  brush  or  grass  fires  on  the 
ground  beneath,  or  from  live  coals  dropping  from  the  ash 
pans  of  passing  locomotives  and  lodging  in  the  deck.  A  com- 
paratively small  number  of  fires  also  results  from  forest  fires 
or  adjacent  conflagrations,  while  occasionally  one  will  be 
Started  from  a  Are  left  smouldering  by  tramps  under  a  bridge. 
Brush  and  grass  fires  can  be  very  largely  eliminated  by  requiring 
the  section  forces  to  keep  all  brush  and  vegetation  cleared  away 
from  below  the  structures.  In  addition  to  this,  the  base  of  the 
piles  should  be  surrounded  with  a  strip  of  cinders,  slag  or  gravel, 
which  will  not  support  vegetation  and  which  will  prevent  fires 
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from  creeping  up  to  the  bridge.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the 
fires  start  from  coals  dropping  on  the  deck  of  the  structure, 
an  open  deck  affording  excellent  lodgment  for  cinders,  which 
will  often  smoulder  for  some  time  before  actually  breaking  into 
flames.  Especially  dangerous  portions  of  the  bridge  are  the 
back  walls  at  each  end,  where  the  decay  in  the  wood  is  apt  to 
be  farthest  advanced. 

The  trouble  with  fires  appears  to  have  rapidly  increased  since 
the  recent  federal  legislation  requiring  changes  in  the  design  of 
the  locomotive  ash  pans  has  gone  into  effect.    These  regulations 


require  that  the  pans  be  self-dumping,  and  after  dumping  it  ; 
frequently  impossible  to  close  them  tight,  because  of  dndo 
lodging,  or  owing  to  the  warping  of  the  pans,  in  which  ay 
they  scatter  coals  continuously  along  the  track-  It  is  necc 
sary  that  the  maintenance  department  have  the  full  co-operatic 
of  the  mechanical  department  in  elminating  as  far  as  possii 
the  cause  of  these  fires,  both  by  a  prompt  repair  of  the  di 
fective  ash  pans  and  by  properly  instructing  and  disciplinii 
careless  firemen.  In  many  instances  the  number  of  the  engii 
starting  a  fire  is  ascertained  and  reported.     On  most  roads  tl 
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custom  is  to  follow  up  such  a  report  to  see  if  the  engine  m 
properly  inspected  before  leaving  the  terminal.  If  the  ash  pai 
is  found  to  be  in  good  condition  the  matter  is  then  placed  befor 
the  engine  crew. 

Another  detail  which  should  be  given  careful  consideration  i 
the  removal  of  all  rotten  or  sap  wood  from  the  timber,  for  sue 
material  affords  the  best  lodgment  for  sparks  and  the  decaye 
timber ,  catches  fire  most  readily.  The  track  forces  should  I 
aarefully  instructed  to  keep  all  such  material  cleaned  off.  Th* 
do  not  ordinarily  do  this  unless  their  attention  is  called  to 
and  they  are  especially  instructed.  The  removal  of  the  decayt 
timber  also  tends  to  increase  the  life  of  the  rest  of  the  men 
ber.  With  no  such  material  for  sparks  to  lodge  in  a  large  pre 
portion  of  coals  falling  on  the  limber  do  no  damage.  In  fac 
some  roads  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  provide  any  protei 
tion  for  the  new  bridges  and  apply  it  only  after  the  stnictui 
has  had  from  one  to  two  years'  secvicc  Careful  attention  shoul 
Hgitized  by  VjOOQiv.  . 
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b«  given  to  the  subject  of  file  prevention,  as  well  as  fire  pro- 
tection,  for  this  is  much   less  expensive. 

Open  trestles  have  become  such  fire  traps  that  many  roads 
are  providing  some  sort  of  protection  for  all  new  structures.  In 
the  construction  of  the  Chicaso,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound  all 
timber  bridges  were  fireproofed  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
Many  roads  are  also  protecting  structures  already  in  service,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  in  a  few  years  practically  all  timber  struc- 
tures will  be  protected  in  some  manner. 

The  Canadian  railway  commissioners  require  track  walkers  to 
patrol  all  wooden  bridges,  the  whole  of  which  cannot  be  seen 
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with  a  new  bridge.  In  adapting  it  to  an  old  trestle  planks  are 
placed  between  the  ties,  forming  with  the  ties  a  continuous 
placed  upon  this.  The  principal  point 
:  various  roads  is  the  position  of  this  plank 
'ence  to  the  tie.  In  some  cases  it  is  placed 
ice  on  the  stringer  flush  with  the  tie,  while 
placed  with  its  upper  surface  level  with  the 
ler  roads  place  the  plank  in  all  intermediate 
positions.  The  first  plan  offers  the  serious  objection  that  a  large 
area  of  the  tie  is  exposed  to  the  moisture  which  is  retained  by 
the  ballast  and  its  life  is  correspondingly  decreased.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  plank  is  placed  flush  with  the  top  of  the  tie 
no  resistance  is  olTered  to  the  movement  of  the  ballast  over^e 
deck,  and  the  draft  as  well  as  the  vibration  created  by  moving 
trains  bunch  the  ballast  and  leave  portions  of  the  timber  entirely 
unprotected.  A  compromise  of  the  two  extremes,  in  which  the 
top  of  the  plank  is  placed  about  I  in.  below  the  top  of  the  tie, 
has  the  minimum  disadvantages  in  that  but  a  small  area  of  the 
tie  is  exposed  to  moisture,  while  suflicient  lodgment  is  secured 
for  the  ballast  to  hold  it  in  position. 

The   ballast   should   be   either  of  coarse  gravel  or,  preferably, 
crushed  stone.    With  gravel  the  line  material  will  sift  through 


the  deck,  leaving  the 
sistance  to  lateral 
open  to  this  cbjet 
being  used  in  mos 


,  which  will  roll  and  olfer  little  r 
t  of  the, track.  Crushed  stone  is  not 
ibjection,  and,  while  somewhat  more  expensive,  is 
most  cases.  Clay  has  been  used  on  one  road  with 
where  it  was  found  to  practically  waterproof  the 
deck  as  well.  The  Dululh.  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  has  used 
stamped  sand  with  better  results  than  either  gravel  or  clay.  The 
application  cf  a  ballasted  deck  t 


by  an  approaching  train  for  a  distance  of  at  least  1X>00  ft.,  and 
which  are  not  protected  from  fire  in  a  manner  approved  by  the 
commission  from  May  1  to  October  31.  The  track  walker  must 
patrol  the  track  at  least  twice  every  24  hours  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  eight  hours.  It  is  also  required  that  all  brush  be 
cleared  away  from  beneath  such  structures  and  that  water  bar- 
rels be  provided  at  frequent  intervals.  As  the  Canadian  rail- 
ways have  done  very  little  until  recently  towards  fjreproofing 
their  trestles,  track  walkers  are  provided  generally  to  comply 
with  these  requirements. 

The  annual  fire  loss  is  usually  kept  in  the  terms  of  the  cost 
per  lineal  foot  of  trestle  on  the  road,  which  is  found  by  dividing 
the  total  loss  in  dollars  by  the  total  amount  of  trestles  in  serv- 
ice.* This  loss  varies  largely  from  year  to  year,  and  in  making 
any  estimate  the  average  of  several  years  should  he  considered. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  fire  loss  for  one  year  will 
be  unusually  high,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  one  large  struc- 
ture. Climatic  conditions,  such  as  very  dry  weather,  also  greatly 
affect  the  losses,  and  render  any  one  year's  figures  misleading. 

BALLASTED    DECK    PBOTECnON. 

The  more  general  forms  of  fire  protection  consist  either  in  the 
construction  of  a  ballasted  deck  or  in  the  placing  of  a  metal 
covering  over  all  or  part  of  the  deck.  Frequently  other  methods, 
such  as  the  painting  of  a  structure  with  fireproof  paint,  are 
adopted,  hut  they  are  used  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  type 
of  protection  most  generally  used  is  the  ballasted  deck,  which 
may  either  be  applied  to  an  old  structure  or  built 


Section. 
Galvanized  Iron  Covering;  C.  B.  &  Q. 

will  result  in  shortening  somewhat  the  life  of  the  timber,  as  any 
ballast  will  hold  moisture  to  a  certain  extent  and  hasten  decay. 
For  this  reason  several  roads,  including  the  Northern  Pacific, 
have  abandoned  the  ballasted  deck  for  such  structures  and 
adopted  other  methods.  The  accompanying  plan,  showing  the 
practice  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  is  typical  of  good 
practice     in     the     application     of     ballasted     decks    to    existing 


In   constructing  a  ballasted  deck  in  connection  with   a   w\\ 

bridge  all  the  deck  material  is  creosoted  to  resist  the  attack  of 
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moisture  contdned  in  the  ballast  In  general,  the  piling  has  a 
life  equal  to  that  of  two  open  decks  and  by  treating  the  deck  it 
will  have  a  life  equal  to  that  of  the  piling.  At  first  thought, 
the  use  of  creosoted  material  in  the  system  of  fire  protection 
might  be  considered  unwise,  but  experience  has  shown  the  fire 
hazard  to  be  small.  Tests  made  by  the  New  Haven  road,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  showed  that  while  creosoted 
ties  ignited  more  readily  and  burned  more  fiercely  than  un- 
treated lies,  the  effects  were  not  nearly  so  serious,  for  in  Che 
burning  of  the  creosote  a  film  of  carbon  or  soot  formed  on  the 
surface  of  the  timber  which  protected  it  and  the  fire  did  not 
work  into  the  wood  as  far  as  in  the  untreated  timber.  Again, 
with  such  a  deck  only  the  guard  rails  are  exposed  to  sparks 
falling  from  above. 

The  floor  of  the  ballasted  deck  is  either  formed  of  stringers 
located  closely  together  upon  which  the  ballast  is  placed  di- 
rectly, or  of  planks  laid  side  by  side  on  sufficient  stringers  to 
carry  the  load.  The  plan  of  the  Atchison,  Topcka  &  Santa  Fe, 
shown  herewith,  is  an  example  of  the  first  type.  The  deck  is 
composed  of  8-in.  x  14-in.  stringers  placed  side  by  side,  upon 
which  10  in.  of  ballast  is  placed,  the  span  length  between  bents 
being  14  £t.  Beyond  the  ends  of  the  ties  10-in.  x  10-in.,  and  6-in. 
X  lO-in.  stringers  are  used  with  4-in.  planks  on  the  caps.  On 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  6-in.  x  12-in.  stringers  are  used,  with 
a  span  length  of  12  ft.  6  in.  About  six-tenths  cubic  yards  of 
ballast  is  required  per  lineal  foot  of  single  track  trestle.  The 
standard  plans  of  the  Rock  Island  provide  for  8-in.  x  16-in. 
stringers  placed  8  in.  apart  and  skewed  8  in.  in  a  span  of  15  ft. 
Above  these  3-in.  x  10-in.  planks  are  placed,  and  the  ballast 
placed  on  this  plank  floor.  On  the  Alabama  Great  Southern  a 
similar  arrangement  is  used,  except  that  6-in.  x  16-in.  stringers 
are  placed  parallel  to  the  center  line  of  the  bridge. 

Both  types  of  ballasted  deck  structures  are  open  to  the  ob- 
jection that  proper  inspection  is  made  more  difficult,  and  that  the 
cost'  of  making  repairs  is  largely  increased.  The  item  of  repairs 
is,  of  course,  more  serious  with  the  old  structures  than  with  a 
:  built  with  a  creosoted  deck,  as  the  latter  type 


should  not  require  any  repairs  for  a  number  of  years.  The  cost 
of  applying  the  ballasted  deck  to  an  old  structure  is  about  30 
cents  per  lineal  foot,  while  the  cost  of  the  creosoted  ballasted 
deck  ranges  from  about  $19  to  $22  per  lineal  foot,  or  from  $7 
to  $10  per  ft.  more  than  the  cost  of  the  unprotected  open  deck. 

METAL  COVESING. 

In  protecting  trestles  with  a  metal  covering  galvanized  iron 
is  most  generally  used,  although  some  of  the  commercial  forms 
of  pure  iron  are  now  beginning  to  be  used  to  a  limited  extent. 
Two  methods  of  placing  this  metal  protection  are  common.  One 
is  to  place  the  covering  on  top  of  the  ties,  thus  protecting  the 
entire  deck,  while  the  other  is  to  cover  but  the  caps  and 
stringers.  Either  method  also  serves  to  protect  the  timber  from 
moisture.  In  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  GtuetU  of  June  16, 
1911.  there  appeared  an  article  describing  the  practice  of  the 
Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St  i.ouis,  where  both  the  caps  and 


stringers  have  been  covered  for  a  number  of  years,  the  objt< 
being  primarily  to  protect  against  moisture,  but  at  the  un 
time  also  protecting  against  lire.  No.  22  galvanized  iron  is  gu 
erally  used,  although   No.  24  galvanized    iron   is   used  in  too 


In  covering  the  deck  with  metal  some  roads  place  it  onlj  g 
side  the  rails,  as  it  is  here  that  most  of  the  coals  drop  fra 
the  ash  pans.  In  other  cases,  the  metal  is  carried  under  the  ni 
from  the  outside  fender  to  fender,  and  in  many  instances  i 
fenders  as  well  are  covered,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  iUu 
trating  the  practice  on  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincj-.  Tb 
latter  method  of  complete  protection  costs  from  75  cents  to  ] 
cents  per  lineal  foot  ol  bridge.  'One  serious  objection  to  li 
use  of  galvanized  iron  is  that  with  the  metal  commonly  nu 
corrosion  resulting  from  the  chemical  action  of  the  water  u 
cinders    is   very   destructive.     When  holes    appear    this  coverii 
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Strlngvra  and  Capa  Covared  with  Galvanized   Iron;  Souther 
Railway. 

assists  rather  than  retards  ignition  by  affording  lodgment  fordu 
sparks,  and  becomes  a  menace  rather  than  a  protection.  Tbi 
dissatisfaction  with  this  metal  has  led  several  roads  to  uperi- 
ment  with  various  forms  of  pure  iron,  which,  although  Bwr 
expensive,  are  expected  to  give  a  relatively  higher  life.  A  am- 
pletely  covered  deck  with  the  iron  in  contact  with  the  iiiii  b 
seriously  objectionable  in  automatic  signal  territory,  and,ifns(4 
must  be  insulated.  One  road  which  is  now  installing  aatoiatK 
signals  is  removing  the  covering  from  the  bridges  within  tbe 
limits  of  the  signal  work,  because  of  this  difficulty.  Howwa, 
the  track  can  be  readily  insulated  by  removing  a  small  strip  dI 
the  metal  along  the  center  line  of  the  track  and  covering  tb« 
gap  with  a  small  wooden  strip,  as  illustrated  in  the  accou 
panying  view  showing  the  practice  of  the  Northern  Pacific  ii 
automatic  signal  territory.  It  has  also  been  found  difficult  ii 
prevent  the  covering  from  working  loose  as  the  vibration  create 
a  strong  tendency  for  the  metal  to  creep.  The  action  of  bria 
dripping  from  refrigerator  cars  is  also  destructive  to  galvanize< 

Where  only  the  caps  and  stringers  are  covered,  as  illustratei 
by  the  practice  on  the  Southern,  the  cost  is. reduced  to  abon 
40  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge.  Although  by  this  method  tie 
and  fenders  are  not  protected,  the  more  important  member 
are,  and  if  a  spark  should  lodge  in  a  tie  the  fire  would  no 
spread  to  any  extent.  Some  object  to  this  type  of  protection 
.because  of  the  increased  difficulty  in  inspection  of  the  members 
and  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the  interior  stringers  cannoi 
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be  readily  determined.  This  difficulty  can  be  largely  eliminated 
by  placing  the  best  timbers  on  the  inside  and  the  poorer  ones 
where  they  can  be  watched.  The  lite  of  timber  protected  in 
such  a  way  from  moisture  should  be  that  of  three  or  four  decks, 
and  there  should  be  no  reason  for  the  weakening  of  the  inner 
chords  if  the  poorer  material  is  properly  removed  at  the  time  the 
deck  is  renewed.  Several  instances  have  been  noted  where  tim- 
ber so  protected  has  been  found  to  be  in  good  condition  after 
over  20  years  of  service. 

The  action  of  salt  water  is  very  severe  on  galvanized  iron, 
and  on  some  roads  near  the  seashore,  such  as  the  New  Haven, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  substitute  zinc  for  galvanized  iron. 

OTBES   METHODS. 

The  use  of  fireproofing  paints  has  not  been  generally  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  but  has  been  confined  veiy  largely  to 
the  New  England  states  and  Canada,  where  certain  products 
have  given  good  results.  The  use  of  a  paint  is  one  of  tht 
methods  approved  by  the  Canadian  railway  commissioners  as 
complying  with  their  requirements  for  fire  protection.  Fire- 
resisting  paint  is  largely  used  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  and  Central  of  Maine,  and  is 
standard  on  these  roads.  It  has  not  been  tried  to  any  extent  in 
the  west  until  recently,  but  a  number  of  roads  are  making  care- 
ful testa  of  such  materials  now  under  conditions  approaching 
actual  service  as  closely  as  possible.  From  the  favorable  re- 
sults secured  in  these  tests  so  far,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
use  of  paint  will  become  more  general  throughout  the  country. 
One  advantage  of  the  use  of  paint  is  the  ease  of  application. 
Also,  it  does  not  interfere  in  any  way  with  inspection  and  repairs 
of  a  structure.  The  cost  of  paint  applied  to  the  deck  averages 
about  29  cents  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge.  Where  paint  has  been 
used  it  has  been  found  to  be  effective  for  from  three  to  five 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the  structure  should  be 
repainted.  Paint  should  be  reapplied  also  following  a  fire,  as 
it  loses  a  large  part  of  its  effectiveness  when  exposed  to  one 
hot  conflagration. 

Another  material  used  to  a  limited  extent  to  protect  bridges 
against  fire  is  whitewash.  This  has  been  used  on  a  number  of 
roads,  and  while  somewhat  unsightly  in  appearance,  has  given 
good  results.  Whitewash  also  acts  beneficially  as  a  preservative 
of  timber.  Salt  is  also  used  with  very  good  results  in  a  number 
of  instances,  acting  both  as  a  fire  retardant  and  as  a  preserva- 
tive. The  Illinois  Central  has  used  zinc  treated  material  in  Open 
deck  structures  in  several  places  with  good  results,  findicig  that 
timber  treated  in  this  way  was  very  hard  to  set  on  fire.  In 
■ome  few  cases  thin  concrete  or  earth  fire  walls  have  also  been 
considered  by  certain  roads,  but  their  use  is  very  limited. 

While  several  roads  place  ballasted  decks  on  existing  struc- 
tures, the  general  practice  is  to  protect  such  bridges  with  a 
galvanized  iron  covering  until  they  require  renewal,  at  which 
time  ballasted  decks  are  built.  A  comparatively  heavy  outlay  for 
a  ballasted  deck  for  a  structure  with  but  a  few  years'  life  is  not 
considered  advisable.  A  combination  of  g.ilvanized  iron  pro- 
tection for  caps  and  stringers  with  the  ties  protected  by  a  fire- 
resisting  paint  should  give  an  economical  protection  which  would 
ward  off  fires  for  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  the  structure.  In 
building  the  new  structures  the  ballasted  deck  is  frequently 
adopted  because  of  the  advantages  from  the  track  standpoint  as 
well  as  fire  protection,  and  its  use  is  in  accordance  with 
present  day  good  practice. 


The  government  of  Brazil  has  adopted  the  plans  to  extend  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Brazil  from  Pirapora  to  Belem  on  the 
northern  coast  This  project  will  bring  the  state  of  Amazonia 
into  closer  touch  with  central  and  south  Brazil,  and  will  shorten 
the  time  necessary  for  the  trip  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Belem  from  12  days  to  3  days.  The  contrart  for  carrying  out 
this  project  will  be  submitted  for  public  competition. 


WOOD  PRESERVERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighth  annual  convention  of  the  Wood  Preservers'  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  January  16, 
17  and  18,  1912.  Papers  will  be  presented  as  follows :  Produc- 
tion of  the  Wooden  Cross  Tie,  by  A.  R.  Joyce;  Treating  Seasoned 
versus  Unseasoned  Ties,  by  F.  J.  Angier,  superintendent  timber 
preservation  Baltimore  &  Ohio ;  Cutting  and  Seasoning  Timber, 
by  A.  Meyer,  superintendent  Chicago,  Burlington  &.  Quincy  tie 
plant;  Creosotes  and  Creosoting  Oils,  by  David  Allerton;  Ef- 
ficiency in  Plant  Operation,  by  E.  A.  Sterling,  forester  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad;  Creosote  Oil  Specifications  and  Methods  of 
Analysis,  by  S.  R.  Church,  chemist  Barrett  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany ;  Inspectors  and  Inspection  of  Material  and  Treatments  at 
Commercial  plants,  by  R.  L.  AUardyce;  Preservation  of  Power 
Transmission  Poles,  by  W.  R.  Wheaton,  timber  engineer  San 
Joaquin  Light  &  Power  Company;  Wood  Block  Pavement  from 
Construction  Standpoint,  by  Day  I.  Okes,  the  Kettle  River 
Company. 

In  addition  to  these  papers.  Howard  F.  Weiss,  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  forest  products  laboratory  at  Madison,  Wis.,  will 
give  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the  Structure  of  Commercial  Woods 
in  Relation  to  Their  Injection  with  Preservatives.  Other  papers 
will  be  presented  by  W.  F.  Goltra,  president  W.  F.  Goltra  Tie 
Company ;  R.  J.  Calder,  secretary  International  Creosoting  Sc. 
Construction  Company;  J.  H.  Nelson,  Carolina  Pine  Lumber 
Company;  M.  FredendoU,  chemist  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe; 
J.  H.  Waterman,  superintendent  timber  preservation  Chicago, 
Burlington  &  Quincy;  Dr.  von  Schrenk,  consulting  timber  engi- 
neer Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific,  and  H.  M.  Rollins,  super- 
intendent Gulf  port  Creosoting  Company. 

The  annual  banquet  for  members  and  friends  will  be  given  on 
Wednesday  evening. 

The  association  is  completing  a  very  prosperous  year.  The 
membership  has  nearly  doubled  during  the  year,  and  a  great  deal 
of  interest  is  being  taken  in  its  work. 


SECTION   FOREMEN'S   INSPECTION   TRIPS. 

The  plan  was  adopted  on  the  Shasta  division  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  last  summer  of  sending  the  section  foremen  over  the 
division  on  ati  in^Mction  trip  monthly.  The  foremen  on  alternate 
sections  only  made  this  trip  at  the  same  time,  and  the  juris- 
diction of  those  foremen  reinaining  at  home  was  extended  Aver 
the  two  sections  for  that  day  to  provide  for  the  regular  tradt 
patrol  and  any  emergency.  The  men  gathered  at  some  point 
on  the  line  and  Division  Superintendent  J.  W.  Metcalf's  oar 
was  turned  over  to  them.  The  car  was  attached  to  one  of  the 
regular  trains  and  the  men  traveled  over  the  division  noting 
(he  conditions  of  the  different  foremen's  track  and  discussing  it 
among  themselves.  The  foremen  called  attention  to  any  irregu- 
larities or  deviations  -from  the  standards  provided  by  the  com- 
pany, and  these  were  checked  closely  with  prints  which  were 
carried  on  the  trip,  and  any  faulty  ideas  corrected.  The  main- 
tenance rules  of  the  company  were  also  discussed  freely  and 
explained  for  the  benefit  of  the  foremen.  Methods  of  maintain- 
ing track  were  also  talked  over  among  them  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  younger  foremen,  who  received  much  information 
which  was  of  assistance  to  them  in  handling  their  work  more 
rapidly  and  economically. 

The  roadmaster  and  the  division  accountant  made  the  trip 
with  the  men,  the  division  engineer  and  superintendent  remaining 
away  so  that  they  would  feel  more  free  to  discuss  and  criticise 
one  another's  work.  Before  the  first  trip  was  made  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  this  arrangement  was  made  primarily 
for  business  and  would  not  be  continued  unless  direct  benefits 
were  secured.  The  men  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of  the 
plan  and  gained  much  good  from  the  mutual  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  ^^    .  ,^,  (  T(^)(^)a)c 

In  the  evening  the  men  were  gathei'ea  about  acnble  m  the 
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car  and  the  accountant  explained  the  various  accounts  established 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  used  by  mainte- 
nance of  way  employees,  instructing  them  regarding  the  proper 
preparation  of  their  report.'!.  After  this  a  general  discussion  was 
indulged  in,  and  any  pcints  of  doubt  or  interest  brought  out  and 
settled,  ,. 

The  local  officials  are  highly  pleased  with  ttie  results  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  these  trips  next  year.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
men  a  broader  view  of  traj:k  work,  they  tend  towards  uniformity 
of  work  on  the  division  as  well  as  increased  efficiency,  for  the 
foremen  absorb  many  new  ideas  on  them.  It  is  found  that 
the  men  are  not  backward  in  criticising  one  another,  and  this 
criticism  acts  as  a  strong  incentive  for  each  of  them  to  keep  his 
work  in  good  condition,  for  when  a  man  is  once  criticised  for 
some  detail  he  is  quite  certain  to  see  that  he  is  not  caught  on 
the  same  point  ihe  ne.it  trip.  Such  criticism  is  often  more  ef- 
fective than  that  of  the  higher  officers.  Several  of  the  foremen 
have  written  unsolicited  letters  to  the  division  officers  telling  of 
the  benefits  tliey  have  received. 


THE  TURNOUT.* 


BV    F.    S.    STEVENS. 
Engintfr  Maintenance  of  Way,  PhiladdphU  &   R« 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  i 
probably  nothing  that  is  new  can  be  offered,  bnt  perhaps  atten- 
tion can  be  invited  to  some  features  of  merit  that  are  not  in 
such  common  use  as  they  would  be  if  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
by  their  use  were  better  understood  or  more  generally  recognised. 

The  most  symmetrical  and  desirable  form  of  turnout  from  an 
operating  standpoint  would  be  a  continuous  curve  from  point 
of  switch  to  point  of  frog,  the  curve  being  tangent  to  the  cen- 
ter line  of  track  at  both  points,  and  the  turnout  distance  being 
equal  to  twice  the  width  of  the  gage  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
the  frog.  A  switch  that  would  make  such  ideal  conditions  of  in- 
stallation and  operation  possible  has  not  yet  been  invented,  the 
nearest  approach  being  the  split  or  point  switch,  making  an 
angle  of  approximately  1  deg.  with  the  main  rail.  Where 
switches  of  this  angle  are  installed,  speeds  of  from  30  to  35 
ft.  per  second  can  be  maintained  with  little  discomfort,  and  as 
at  this  speed  the  turnout  curve  of  approximately  3  deg.  that 
would  be  used  with  a  No.  15  frog  can  be  operated  without 
superelevation  and  with  less  discomfort  than  is  caused  by  the 
change  of  direction  at  the  point  of  the  switch,  it  follows  that 
frogs  of  lets  angle  need  not  be  used  unless  other  conditions  than 
speed  of  operation  over  turnouts  become  the  governing  factors. 

The  extreme  points  of  all  switches  should  be  protected  from 
contact  with  wheels  as  far  as  possible  to  prolong  the  life  of 
the  switch  rails  by  avoiding  wear  where  the  metal  has  the  least 
section.  It  has  been  demonstrated  frequently  that  where  switches 
with  thick  points  are  used  and  the  extreme  points  are  struck  at 
intervals  by  passing  wheels,  the  metal  wears  oft  rapidly  because 
after  the  wheels  strike  such  points  they  recoil,  the  switch  rails 
soon  become  very  blunt  and  ears  with  badly  worn  or  sharp 
flanges  are  liable  to  be  derailed.  This  condition  is  seldom  found 
where  switches  with  fine  and  well -fitting  points  are  used,  be- 
cause such  points  provide  a  relatively  smooth  surface  for  the 
flanges  of  the  wheels  to  follow  and  the  hard  impinging  and 
grinding  blows  that  are  received  by  blunt  switch  points  are 
avoided,  so  that  the  rails  wear  evenly  throughout  their  length, 
last  much  longer,  ; 
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proximately  four  limes  the  switch  angle.  If  this  practice  wert 
followed  a  switch  10  ft.  long  would  not  be  used  with  a  frog 
of  less  angle  than  No.  5,  a  switch  15  ft.  long  would  not  bt 
used  with  a  frog  of  less  angle  than  No.  8,  a  switch  20  ft  loq 
would  not  be  used  with  a  frog  of  less  angle  than  Xo.  10,  and  i 
switch  26  ft.  long  would  not  be  used  with  a  frog  of  less  angli 
than  No.  15. 

It  is  also  proper  to  invite  attention  to  the  advantage  that  ai 
sometimes  be  gained  where  the  length  of  the  radius  is  the  con 
trolling  factor,  by  curving  both  switch  and  frog;,  using  a  frog  o 
the  least  angle  that  will  meet  conditions  and  turning  parr  o 
the  angle  back  of  the  frog,  thereby  increasing  the  radius  an 
making  it  possible  in  some  cases  to  operate  engines,  the  use  o 
which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited. 

In  cases  where  room  is  limited  and  it  is  important  that  tb 
greatest  possible  length  of  radius  be  used,  some  time  can  ga 
erally  be  saved  by  making  a  diagram  on  tracing  linen  of  th 
frog  angle  to  be  used  and  from  the  intersection  of  the  gag 
lines  draw  the  radial  lines ;  then  by  placing  this  tracing  ove 
the  plan  of  the  existing  track  and  sticking  a  pin  through  tb 
radial  line  at  the  point  from  which  the  diagram  will  rotate  t 
the  point  to  be  reached,  the  greatest  radius  possible  with  tb 
frog  angle  assumed  will  be  shown,  and  as  the  radius  of  tb 
turnout  curve  should  be  a  little  longer  than  the  radius  of  tb 
curve  back  of  the  frog,  the  use  of  Ihe  diagram  will  also  shoi 
whether  the  frog  angle  assumed  is  the  proper  one,  and  if  twt 
whether  a  less  or  greater  angle  should  be  used. 

In  arranging  for  new  installations  the  first  and  most  in) 
portant  matter  is  to  decide  on  the  angle  of  frog  most  suitable  t< 
be  used,  or  that  will  best  meet  the  conditions  as  to  room  aviil 
able,  character  and  volume  of  traffic  lo  be  handled  and  speed  o 
movement.  If  room  is  limited,  the  minimum  length  of  radiu 
that  is  permissible  is  often  the  controlling  factor,  when,  to  tt 
cure  the  best  possible  results,  both  frog  and  switch  must  b 
curved  on  the  turnout  side,  to  the  end  that  all  distance  availabl 
may  be  utilized  in  turning  angle  and  thereby  secure  the  easies 
curvature   that    the    fog    angle   and    the    other    conditions   wi! 

If  that  part  of  the  switch  rail  back  of  the  planing  that  h 
bent  to  form  part  of  the  turnout  curve  is  longer  than  the  wim 
rail  of  the  frog,  that  also  becomes  a  part  of  this  curve,  uHJ 
the  distance  from  point  of  switch  to  point  of  frog  is  cor- 
respondingly shortened,  because  with  given  switch  and  frcv 
angles  the  distance  from  point  of  frog  to  center  o£  the  tunioiit 
curve  cannot  be  changed.  But  as  the  switch  generally  nukei 
a  somewhat  greater  angle  with  the  main  rail  than  was  used  in 
computing  the  turnout  distance,  it  follows  that  in  adjusting  lie 
theoretical  to  a  practical  distance  to  avoid  unnecessary  use  of  nil 
or  to  cut  rail  to  advantage,  it  is  proper  to  reduce  the  theorOnl 
distances  given  in  the  table,  within  reasonable  limits,  this  rahc- 
tion  being  small,  of  course,  when  frogs  of  large  angle  are  nsed 
and  increasing  as  the  frog  angle  diminishes.  But  as  a  reduction 
in  distance  is  a  concession  that  is  admissible  only  on  the  basis  of 
a  corresponding  increase  in  switch  angle,  the  reduction  should 
not  be  much  in  any  case,  and  as  the  distances,  or  lengths  of  tafl, 
on  both  the  lead  and  turnout  sides  are  given,  the  proper  differ- 
ence in  length  should  be  maintained,  and  it  is  desirable  that, 
where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  a  cut  of  one  rail  be  made  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  the  lengths  required  on  both   sides. 

If,  however,  the  question  is  one  of  maintaining  speed  or 
avoiding  unnecessary  loss  of  time  by  reduction  of  speed  in 
passing  through  turnouts  or  crossovers,  the  switch  angle  instead 
of  the  frog  angle  becomes  the  more  important  matter  for  con- 
sideration, because  the  angle  of  the  switch  causes  an  abrupt 
change  in  direction  without  any  easement  whatever.  To  reduce 
the  shock  as  much  as  possible,  the  angle  is  reduced  in  our  longer 
and  easier  switches  to  approximately  one  degree,  but  this  is  too 
great  a  change  in  direction  to  be  made  at  high  speed.  Therefore 
the  speed  must  be  modified  to  meet  track  conditions,  with  the 
result  that  more  or  less  time  must  be  tost  when  turnouts  Piust 
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be  used.  In  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  overcome  most  of  the 
trouble  by  placing  the  frog  on  the  center  line  of  track,  thus 
bisecting  both  the  frog  angle  and  the  switch  angle  as  to  change 
of  direction  of  moving  trains  and  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity 
for  material  reduction  in  speed.  In  either  case,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  use  of  frogs  of  a  less  ratio  than  one  to  fifteen 
is  unnecessary,  because  on  account  of  light  curvature  the  change 
of  direction  after  passing  the  switch  at  proper  speed  is  made 
without  discomfort  and  in  safety,  and  as  frogs  of  small  angle 
are  v«ry  costly  both  to  install  and  to  maintain,  it  appears  to  be 
desirable  to  keep  the  frog  angle  as  large  as  is  consistent  with 
the  conditions  that  must  be  met. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  invite  a^tlention  to  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  met  in  properly  operating  switches  of  extreme 
length  and  to  the  little,  if  any,  advantage  that  is  gained  by  their 
use.  The  standard  length  of  rail  is  now  33  ft.,  and  the  standard 
weight  can  be  said  to  be  90  lbs.  per  yard.  The  standard  length 
of  rails  weighing  50  to  60  lbs.  per  yard  was  30  ft.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  standard  length  has  not  been  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  weight  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
switches  30  ft.  in  length  are  not  well  adapted  to  ordinary  use. 
Switches  of  all  lengths  and  angles  should  be  provided  with  heel 
blocks  to  fill  the  space  between  the  heel  of  the  switch  and  the 
stock  rail  and  fit  the  rails  as  well  as  any  other  splice  bar.  The 
stock  rail  should  pass  at  least  6  fL  beyond  the  heels  of  switches 
so  that  the  ills  that  are  caused  by  joints  placed  dose  together 
may  be  avoided.  These  conditions  could  not  bft  produced  by 
using  rails  33  ft.  and  switches  30  ft.  in  length,  and  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  to  expect  that  the  standard  length 
of  rails  will  be  increased  in  the  near  future,  we  must  consider 
the  reasonable  alternative  of  shortening  the  switch. 

It  we  use  switches  30  ft.  in  length  and  permit  the  heels  of 
them  to  droop  to  a  noticeable  extent,  the  body  of  the  switch  will 
drag  on  the  plates  and  the  rails  will  not  move  into  position  on 
either  side  until  the?  are  struck  by  the  wheels  of  a  passing  train. 
This  is  surely  a  very  undesirable  condition,  but  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon when  switches  of  this,  or  even  somewhat  shorter,  length 
are  used,  and  the  trouble  increases  as  the  switches  become  some- 
what worn,  so  that  some  remedy  without  too  much  sacrifice  of 
the  advantages  of  a  small  switch  angle  appears  to  be  necessary. 

In  some  cases  a  switch  24  ft.  in  length  has  been  thought  to  be 
satisfactory;  others  have  used  switches  27  ft  long  and  have  had 
no  trouble  as  to  loss  of  time,  so  that  it  may  not  be  unreasonable 
or  improper  to  suggest  26  ft.  as  a  suitable  length  for  a-  maximum 
limit  when  fair  speed  must  be  maintained.  The  angle  would 
be  approximately  one  degree  and  the  joint  at  both  heel  and  toe 
of  switch  could  be  made  to  clear  the  joints  in  the  maip  or  stock 
rails  enough  to  avoid  interference  and  to  avoid  also  a  joint  in 
the  stock  rail  opposite  the  heel  of  the  switch,  but  the  conditions 
would  be  much  better  if  the  joints  in  the  stock  rails  could  be 
further  removed. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  heel  blocks  are 
generally  recognized.  The  switch  rails  need  the  rigid  and  ample 
support  at  their  heels  that  apparently  cannot  be  supplied  in  any 
other  way,  and  if  the  heel  blocks  are  properly  fitted  and  afford 
the  same  support  as  angle  bars  and  the  bolts  pass  through  the 
holes  bored  in  the  body  of  the  stock  rails  instead  of  through  the 
holes  provided  for  a  splice,  the  heel  of  the  switch  is  properly 
and  efficiently  supported  and  there  is  then  no  excuse  for  the 
"down   at  the  heel"   appearance   so   frequently  noted. 

It  is  important  that  the  entire  length  of  the  switch  be  carried 
on  suitable  switch  plates  with  a  uniform  height  of  riser  through- 
out. It  is  also  important,  and  particularly  so  in  turnouts  of  short 
radius,  that  the  turnout  rails 'be  accurately  curved.  It  is  very 
desirable  that  the  lead  and  turnout  rails  be  cut  at  the  mills  to 
proper  length,  so  that  both  frog  and  switch  can  be  spliced  to 
the  same  rail  and  the  greatest  possible  rigidity  obtained.  This 
practice  has  frequently  been  followed  and  in  every  case  noted 
the  results  have  been  very  satisfactory  and  it  has  been  found 


to  be  much  easier  to  keep  frogs  and  switches  in  proper  condition 
than  where  lead  and  turnout  rails  are  spliced.  The  main  track 
or  ladder  track  shrould  be  in  good  surface  and  accurately  lined 
before  guard  rails  and  turnout  rails  are  spiked. 

Another  matter  of  importance  that  merits  attention  is  the 
fact  that  all  switch  rails  in  being  moved  or  shifted  from  one 
position  to  the  other  must  either  be  curved  alternately  through- 
out their  length,  as  will  be  the  case  if  firmly  and  properly  held 
by  the  splice  bars,  or  they  may  swing  freely,  making  ari  angle 
at  the  heel,  as  may  be  the  case  if  the  switch  is  neglected  and  the 
splices  are  allowed  to  become  so  loose  that  they  act  merely  as 
hinges.  If  the  splice  bars  at  the  heels  of  switch  are  drawn  down 
by  the  bolts  to  as  close  and  rigid  a  fit  as  it  is  possible  to  get  by 
the  aid  of  both  a  hammer  and  a  wrench,  apd  the  heel  blocks  fit 
both  the  main  or  stock  rail  and  the  switch  or  turnout  rail  accu- 
rately and  at  least  three  ties  intervene  between  the  joint  at  the 
heel  of  the  switch  and  the  nearest  joint  in  the  stock  rail,  the 
switch  will  be  securely  held  in  place  and  it  will  be  necessary 
only  to  maintain  these  conditions  to  secure  durability  and  low 
cost  of  maintenance.  If  then  the  head  rod  only  is  applied,  the 
switch  rails  will  move  freely  and  the  rigid  joint  at  the  heel  will 
produce  approximately  the  same  results  as  if  the  switch  rails 
were  continuous  to  the  frog ;  but  on  account  of  the  danger  of 
breakage  of  some  important  part  it  is  thought  to  be  desirable 
to  put  on  more  rods  and  in  doing  so  the  common  practice  is  to 
suppose  both  switch  rails  to  be  straight  at  all  times,  or  exactly 
as  they  arc  when  they  are  neglected  and  the  splices  at  their 
heels  are  simply  hinges,  with  the  result  that  if  these  switches 
do  receive  proper  attention  and  the  splices  are  kept  tight,  the 
additional  switch  rods  that  have  been  put  on  are  too  short  and 
the  switch  rail  that  should  lie  straight  is  drawn  in  by  the  tension 
on  the  opposite  switch  rail  that  should  lie  in  a  curve,  the  gage 
is  crowded  by  one  of  the  rails  and  both  are  strained  by  the 
short  rods.  This  may  not  be  quite. the  right  way  to  state  the 
case,  because  the  switch  rods  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
length  and  the  clips  or  lugs  attached  to  the  rails  should  vary 
in  length  according  to  the  section  of  rail  used  and  their  position 
on  the  switch,  but  at  a  given  position  on  the  switch  rail  tlie 
distance  from  the  hack  of  the  rail  to  the  center  of  the  hole  in 
the  clip  or  lug  should  be  the  same  regardless  of  the  section  of 
rail  used,  so  long  as  the  angle  of  the  switch  is  unchanged. 

It  is  evident  that  to  have  switches  that  will  work  freely  and 
be  easy  to  operate  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  work  as  well 
with  two  or  three  rods  on  them  as  with  one,  and  that  to  secure 
this  result  it  is  necessary  that  the  rods  should  fit  without  strain 
at  all  times.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  treat  one 
rail  as  being  straight  or  a  part  of  the  main  track  and  the  other 
as  a  curve  with  the  line  of  the  switch  rail  in  its  working  posi- 
tion, a  tangent  common  to  both  the  turnout  curve  and  the  switch 
rail  in  its  curved  position.  The  distance  from  back  of  switch 
rail  to  center  of  hole  in  the  lug  in  all  cases  sljould  be  one-half 
of  the  distance  remaining  after  subtracting  the  distance  between 
centers  of  holes  in  the  switch  rods  from  the  total  distance  back 
to  back  of  switch  rails,  thereby  securing  an  equal  distance  from 
back  of  switch  rail  to  center  of  hole  on  opposite  sides  and 
making  all  switch  rails  of  one  angle  of  planing"  interchangeable. 
The  switch  rods  back  of  the  No.  1  rod,  or  the  rod  near  the 
point  of  the  switch,  being  generally  simply  idlers  provided  to 
serve  in  emergencies  and  incidentally  perhaps  to  relieve  the 
head  rod  somewhat,  add  stiffness  to  the  switch  as  a  whole,  and 
insure  a  more  uniform  movement  of  the  rails. 

The  table  of  turnouts  attached  was  computed  by  the  methods 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Track  of  the  association. 

It  is  not  expected  that  any  one  person  will  make  general  use 
of  the  entire  table,  or  that  switches  and  frogs  of  all  ratios  or 
angles  that  have  been  considered  will  be  used  by  any  one  per- 
son or  company,  but  it  is  believed  that  nearly  or  quite  all  of 
them,  except  possibly  a  few  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  will  be 
used  by  someone  at  some  time. 
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LOCOMOTIVE  CRANE  ON  CONSTRUCTION   WORK. 

The  New  York,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  has  used  a.  Brownhoist 
locomotive  crane  extensively  for  various  kinds  of  work  in  con- 
nection with  its  track  elevation  in  Oevehnd.  Among  other 
duties  it  has  used  the  crane  foe  driving  piles.  A  common  pile 
driver  was  first  used  for  this,  but  the  contractor  believed  that 
this  was  costing  too  much,  and  devised  a  olan  for  driving  the 
piles  with  a  locomotive  crane  by  fastening  guides  to  the  end 
of  the  crane  boom  and  operating  it  similarly  to  the  regular 
drop  hammer  method,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  view. 
Two  25-ft.  guides  are  hung  from  the  end  of  the  crane  by  a.bolt 
and  are  free  to  swing  back  and  forth.  When  driving,  the  lower 
end  of  the  guides  are  held, rigid  by  a  brace  fastened  to  the 
completed  portion  of  the  trestle.  The  piling  is  securely  held  in 
the  guides  by  several  cross  braces  on  the  back  side  and  by  an 


Driving  Pll«i  with  a  Locomotive  Crane. 

iron  bar  placed  across  the  two  hooks  ?t  the  bottom  of  the  guide 
in  front.  The  hammer  is  operated  with  a  single  hoisting  rope 
and  hook  controlled  by  the  operator  of  the  crane.  A  bolt  in- 
serted in  one  of  the  guides  acts  as  a  triggrr  for  releasing  the 
hammer  at  the  top.  The  crane  hoists  the  piles  up  into  the  guides 
before  driving  with  the  same  hoisting  rooe  that  operates  the 
hammer,  the  hammer  being  held  at  the  top  of  the  guides  by 
a  bolt  placed  through  the  guides  while  this  is  being  done.  After 
one  bent  has  been  driven  the  tops  of  the  piles  are  sawed  off  and 
capped  and  the  deck  built  out,  the  crane  assisting  in  handling 
and  placing  the  timbers,  ties  and  the  rail. 

The  road  has  driven  40-ft.  piles  through  shale  20  ft.  into  the 
ground  in  this  manner.  The  guides  are  easily  and  quickly  re- 
moved from  the  crane,  which  is  then  ready  for  other  work  with- 
out any  change  in  its  mechanism  or  operation.  In  one  instance, 
it  is  said  that  the  guides  were  removed  in  four  minutes'  time. 


ECONOMY  AND  EFFICIENCY  IN  MAINTENANCE.* 

BY   r.   E.   CBABBS, 
Soidmuler,  C.  ft  N.  W.,  ChkaRO. 

It  is  not  economy  to  have  an  insufficient  force  of  labor  to  keep 
up  your  track.  If  you  have  not  sufficient  men  to  care  for  the 
track,  it  leads  to  the  destruction  of  your  rail  and  ties,  the  first 
most  important  part  of  your  railway.  Bad  track  also  leads  to 
the  destruction  of  your  rolling  stock  and  causes  derailments. 
Experience  has  proven  that  the  practice  of  making  records  when 
laying  rail  and  ballasting  is  not  economical.  Comparisons  should 
not  be  based  solely  on  records  of  the  greatest  number  of  feet 
laid  or  surfaced,  but  also  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  work. 
Economy  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  end  on  perfect  work.  It  is 
a  great  loss  to  work  over  sixty  men  in  one  gang  on  reconstruc- , 
tion  under  traffic.  Better  results  are  obtained  from  smaller 
gangs.  A  great  saving  can  frequently  be  made  and  better  work 
done,  where  steel  is  to  be  relaid  or  a  general  surface  made  on 
double  track  for  several  miles,  by  operating  a  single  track  during 
certain  hours.  If  crossovers  are  too  far  apart  it  will  often  pay 
to  put  in  a  temporary  connection  for  this  work  and  station  an 
operator  at   such   connections   during   working  hours. 

It  is  a  practice  with  most  railways  when  business  is  slack  to 
decrease  the  track  forces.  This  is  a  mistake,  as  one  man  will 
accomplish  more  in  the  slack  time  than  one  and  a  half  men  will 
accomplish  in  the  busy  time,  and  his  work  will  be  done  much 
belter.  Then,  when  the  busy  time  comes,  one  is  prepared  to 
handle  the  business  safely,  and  will  be  able  to  decrease  the  force 
with  resulting  economy. 

A  practical  man  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  track  depart- 
ment, and  should  be  authority  on  all  rail  to  be  taken  out.  In 
many  cases  stee!  is  taken  from  track  when  it  could  he  made  to 
ride  for  a  few  years  longer  if  the  necessary  help  were  put  on 
to  put  the  track  to  surface  or,  possibly,  if  new  ballast  were 
added. 

In  a  large  terminal  I  find  that  the  work  could  be  done  for 
about  one-half  if  section  forces  could  get  the  chance  to  work. 
Yardmasters  will  insist  that  they  cannot  spare  the  room  and 
will  continue  to  use  a  track  until  some  derailment  occur: 
they  can  clear  it.  Why  not  clear  the  track  before  and  sa 
delay  and  damage? 

The  practice  of  carrying  a  large  surplus  of  material  ii 
yard  or  section  is  expensive  and  unnecessary.  In  many  cases  it 
is  customary  to  keep  a  supply  of  material,  such  as  frogs  and 
switches  in  each  yard.  However,  it  is  only  necessary  to  carry 
one  frog  of  the  different  weights  of  rail  for  emergencies,  all  other 
material  being  ordered  on  a  monthly  requisition.  Each  frog 
and  switch  should  be  carefully  inspected  frequently,  and  one 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  out  in  the  next  thirty  days 
should  be  noted  and  requisition  made  for  a  new  one. 

No  roadmaster  should  ever  abuse  any  foreman  or  laborer. 
He  should  learn  to  know  each  foreman,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  him  to  understand  that  he  is  a  foreman  and  that  you  are 
the  roadmaster.  Talk  with  him  as  the  superintendent  would 
talk  with  you.  If  you  have  any  new  work  to  do,  explain  to  the 
foreman  what  is  to  be  done.  Then  explain  how  you  want  it  done 
and  any  live  foreman  will  have  a  few  ideas  of  his  own.  Let 
him  tell  them.  If  they  are  better  or  as  good  as  yours,  tell  him 
he  is  right,  and  he  will  do  more  and  better  work  for  you  than  if 
he  had  followed  your  instructions  entirely.  In  this  way  you 
always  have  the  good  will  of  your  foremen  and  laborers,  also, 
and  you  place  that  confidence  in  your  foremen  which  means  all 
to  both  roadmaster  and  foremen.  In  other  words,  get  your  men 
to  working  for  your  interests,  and  the  company  will  get  results. 


,  then 


A  25-year  concession  has  been  granted  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  a  railway  from  Rio  Grande,  Brazil,  to  Uberaba, 
as  a  continuation  of  the  Pontal  line. 

*Froni  a  paper  rntcicd  in  the  conical  on  How/thr  KoidmMUn  Cut  Fro- 
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Announcement  is  made  that  comtnencinK  January  I,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Company  will  take  over  the  operation  of  the  Cleveland, 
Akron  &  Cincinnati. 

The  Southern  Pacific  now  uses  on  its  Tucson  division  Moun- 
tain instead  of  Pacific  time.  The  division  extends  from  Vuma 
to  El  Paso.  564  miles. 

Committees  representing  the  firemen  of  the  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri divisions  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  are  conferring  with  the 
management  regarding  a  new  schedule  of  working  conditions 
and  wages. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  decided  to  adopt  oil  as  a  fuel  on  its 
line  through  the  Rocky  mountains,  between  Kamloops  and  Field 
in  the  province  of  British  Columbia.  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  make  this  change  in  the  spring. 

At  Johannjslhal,  Germany,  ,on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Suvelack, 
Carrying  in  his  aeroplane  one  passenger,  remained  "on  the  wing" 
4  hours  and  23  minutes,  or  more  than  twice  the  length  of  time  re- 
corded in  the  best  previous  attempt  of  this  kind. 

After  mediation  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
Dr.  Charles  P,  Neil,  the  southern  lines  of  the  Queen  &  Crescent 
have  granted  an  increase  of  wages  to  locomotive  enginemen  of 
approximately  10  per  cent,  for  passenger  runners  and  7  per  cent. 
for  freight. 

Passenger  train  No.  80  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  was  stopped 
by  robbers  near  Hardeeville.  S.  C.  at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  December  12.  and  the  mail  car  was  robbed  of  its  registered 
packages.  The  robbers  boarded  the  train  at  some  station,  and 
climbed  over  the  tender,  covering  the  engineman  with  revolvers 
before  he  knew  of  their  presence. 

Edward  S.  Murphy,  a  chief  clerk  for  the  Belt  Railway  of 
Chicago,  was  arrested  on  December  6  on  the  charge  of  em- 
bezzling approximately  $4,600  of  the  company's  funds  during  a 
period  of  about  four  years,  during  which  he  had  been  employed, 
until  about  two  weeks  ago,  as  station  agent.  His  case  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Municipal  court  until  December  22. 

On  Saturday  last,  December  9.  the  Los  Angeles  Limited  of 
the  Union  Pacific  was  run  from  North  Platte,  Neb.,  to  Omaha, 
291  miles,  in  300  minutes.  The  train  arrived  in  North  Platte 
three  hours  late  and  the  fast  run  was  made  that  a  sick  woman 
might  reach  a  hospital  in  time  for  a  surgical  operation.  Five 
slops  averaging  six  minutes  each  were  made.  Deducting  this 
time  from  300  minutes  the  running  time  was  2?0  minutes. 

On  Saturday  night,  December  9,  the  oldest  employee  of  the 
Maine  Central,  William  Frye  of  Skowhegan.  ended  his  service 
for  the  company.  He  had  worked  for  the  Maine  Central  and  its 
predecessors  63  years,  mostly  as  sectionman.  but  for  the  last  16 
years  as  gate  tender.  He  boasts  that  there  never  has  been  an 
accident  at  a  crossing  which  he  was  tending.  He  is  a  native  of 
Ireland,  in  good  health,  and  hopes  to  enjoy  his  pension  a  long 

At  Toronto,  pnt.,  last  week,  three  employees  of  the  passenger 
department  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  were  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  stealing  from  the  company  several  hundred  dollars  by  juggling 
with  claims  for  rebates  on  passenger  fares.  It  appears  that  pas- 
sengers having  unused  tickets  to  be  redeemed  and  who  live  in 
places  femoie  from  Toronto  were  defrauded  of  their  rights  by 
protracted  correspondence  which  exhausted  their  patience;  and 
then,  by  means  of  forged  signatures  and  altered  vouchers,  the 
thieves  were  enabled  to  put  the  money  in  their  own  pockets. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  having  built  at  its  Oakland  shipyards 
the  largest  ferryboat  in  the  world,  lo  be  run  across  the  Car- 
quinez  Straits  between  Port  Costa  and  Bcnicia,  Cal.  The  new 
steamer  will  be  known  as  the  Contra  Costa,  and  will  be  433  ft, 
4  in.  long,  by  116  ft.  wide,  with  a  tonnage  of  3.800  tons.  The 
Southern  Pacific  already  has  in  service  at  this  strait  what  is 
called  the  largest  car  ferry  in  the  world,  the  Solano,  built  in 
1879.  The  new  vessel  is  only  a  little  larger  than  the  Solano, 
which  carries  48  cars,  of  the  length  prevaihng  in  1879.  The 
Solano  was  illustrated  and  described  in  the  Railroad  GaselU  of 
July  30,  1880. 


Congressman  Eseh  of  Wisconsin  has  introduced  in  the  House 
a  bill  providing  for  the  valuation  of  the  physical  property  of  all 
interstate  railways,  requiring  each  company  to  begin  the  woit 
at  once  and  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  Representative  Roberts  of  Nevada  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  prohibit  interstate  railways  from  owning  or 
controlling  vessels  engaged  in  trade  through  the  Panama  canal 
Members  of  the  House  committee  on  interstate  ccmmercc  have 
gone'to  Panama  to  inspect  the  canal.  A  number  cf  bills  have 
been   introduced   in   Congress  providing  for   the   abolition   of  the 


James  Rowan,  an  employee  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  passed 
through  New  York  this  week  on  his  way  to  Ireland  for  a  vaci- 
tion,  which  is  wholly  paid  for  by  his  employer;  and  "Uncle  Jim" 
is  such  an  interesting  figure  that  some  of  the  New  York  re- 
porters devoted  a  column  to  him  and  his  experiences.  He  is  a 
track  walker  in  the  mountains  of  the  Yakima  Valley,  Wash- 
ington, and  has  served  the  company  in  that  capacity  for  32 
years,  or  since  the  road  was  built.  Ten  years  ago,  while  riding 
on  his  speeder,  a  passenger  train  knocked  him  off  a  bridge  into 
the  river  and  he  was  severely  injured,  but  he  pulled  througii 
and  returned  to  his  work;  and  instead  of  suing  the  company  for 
damages,  he  thanked  the  officers  for  what  they  had  done  and 
said  that  he  should  never  forget  the  company's  kindness. 

The  Delaware  Si  Hudson  has  recently  purchased  a  gas-electric 
car  to  be  used  on  its  Saratoga  division.  This  is  the  first  car  ol 
this  kind  to  be  put  in  service  in  local  passenger  traffic  on  thii 
road  and  is  intended  to  give  an  improved  and  more  frequent 
train  service.  The  car  is  made  of  steel;  it  is  68  ft  long,  10  ft 
5  in.  wide  and  weighs  475^  tons.  The  entrances  to  the  car  ate 
on  the  sides  at  about  the  center.  The  main  compartment  is 
located  in  the  rear  of  the  car,  and  the  smokiiig  compartment  is 
forward  of  the  entrance.  The  main  body  of  the  car  will  seat 
85  passengers  and  the  smoking  compartment  16.  Beyond  the 
smoking  compartment  is  a  small  baggage  room,  and  the  front 
end  of  the  car  is  occupied  by  a  200  h.  p.  gasoline  engine,  which 
drives  an  electric  generator  at  550  revolutions  a  minute.  The 
car  is  capable  of  running  40  miles  an  hour. 

By  a  lease  for  994  years,  which  has  been  agreed  upon  this  week, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  divested  itself  cf 
its  interests  in  the  electric  and  gas  lighting  properties  in  a  nuin- 
ber  of  Connecticut  towns  which  were  acquired  some  years  ago 
with  certain  trolley  roads.  These  lighting  plants  and  gas  work) 
are  situated  in  Waterbury,  Naugatuck,  Watertown,  Cheshire, 
Norwalk  and  Greenwich.  These  plants,  heretofore  managed 
through  the  Housatonie  Power  Company,  are  now  leased  to  i 
new  company,  the  United  Electric  Light  &  Water  Company, 
which  has  been  chartered  in  Connecticut  in  the  interest,  it  is 
understood,  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Company,  of  Philj- 
delphia.  The  same  parties  were  interested  in  these  proptnin 
before  they  passed  to  the  New  Haven  road  throngh  the  Conntcd- 
cut  Railway  &  Lighting  Company.  Power  stations  used  whoBj 
or  in  part  for  railway  purposes  are  not  included  in  the  lease  awl 
in  some  cases  will  continue  to  furnish  electric  current  for  the 
properties  now  disposed  of,  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  this 
service  being  regulated  by  a  clause  in  the  lease.  The  rental 
under  the  lease  is  to  be  $365,000  a  year.  Assuming  that  this 
means  a  capitalization  of  about  $9,000,000.  it  appears  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  estimates  of  good  judges,  the  property  has  been 
transferred  at  a  reasonable  valuation.  Following  the  disposal 
by  the  New  Haven  of  some  of  its  steamboat  interests  and  of  the 
New  York.  Ontario  &  Western  Railroad,  this  is  a  third  important 
move  in  a  notable  policy  of  contraction. 


A  Friendly  (7)  Oespatoher. 

telephone  betwe< 


In  a  conversation  over  a  telephone  between  a  chief  despatcher 
and  a  conductor,  the  chief  said:  "I  wanted  to  run  you  through, 
hut  they  wouldn't  stand  for  it  with  that  light  tonnage."  The 
conductor  said  something,  and  the  chief  replied:  "Go  over  vour 
figures  again,  Tom,  and  see  if  you  cannot  make  it  1,900  t 
Tom  ran  over  the  figures  again  and,  said :  "Th^  time  I  only 
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make  ii  1,500  tons."  The  chief  said:  "Certainly  must  be  some 
mistake.  Ton).  I  could  do  better  than  that  myself.  Must  be 
^smething  wrong  with  yoar  pencil."  Then  the  conductor  became 
aware  of  what  was  wanted  and  said:  "Hit  me  on  the  bean; 
that's  where  I  need  it  most,"  and  that  time  Tom's  tonnage  was 
1,913,  on  paper;  the  13  tons  added  to  keep  off  suspicion,  although 
these  13  tons  were  of  cobwebs.  The  other  400  was  a  plain  steal. 
And  if  it  was  not  for  the  advice  of  friends  I  would  name  that 
man  and  his  road. — /.  W.  James. 

UnflltMl  Tonnags  Report  of  th«  Stool  Corporation. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation, 
covering  the  month  of  November,  shows  that  the  unfilled  ton- 
nage on  November  30  was  4,1_41,9S5  tons.  This  is  an  increase  of 
447,627  tons  over  the  previous  month.  Orders  for  new  business 
in  November  were  39,371  tons  a  day.  Shipments  were  smaller 
than  in  October,  indicating  that  specifications  on  many  of  the 
large  orders  were  delayed.  The  unfilled  tonnage  of  the  Steel 
Corporation  is  now  larger  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since 
June  30,  1910.  when  it  was  4,257,794  tons. 

Pottal  Car  Conference. 

The  conference  committee  of  the  railways,  to  which  was  en- 
trusted negotiations  with  the  committee  of  the  postoffice  depart- 
ment for  the  formulation  of  uniform  specification  for  steel  postal 
■cars,  met  at  the  New  Willard  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
December  4,  In  addition  to  the  committee,  representatives  of  a 
number  of  railways  were  present.  A  few  minor  changes  were 
made  in  the  specification  as  published  in  the  Railway  Age  Gaselle 
-oi  November  24,  1911,  page  1049,  and  it  was  then  approved  for 
submission  to  the  representatives  of  the  postofEce  department. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  railways  with  those 
of  the  postoffice  department  on  December  5,  the  chairman  of  the 
latter  committee  made  a. statement  reviewing  the  previous  action 
and  the  chairman  of  the  conference  committee  of  the  railways, 
C.  A.  Seley,  stated  the  process  by  which  the  proposed  specifi- 
cation had  been  reached. 

It  is  understood  that  after  the  representatives  of  the  postoffice 
department  have  considered  the  specification,  as  revised,  they  will 
desire  another  conference  with  the  representatives  of  the  rail- 
ways, at  which  time  a  standard  interior  arrangement  Ivill  be 
further  discussed.  A  report  of  progress  covering  the  principal 
business  of  the  meetings  of  December  4  and  5  will  be  given  in 
more  detail,  together  with  a  list  of  the  roads  authorizing  the 
committee  to  represent  them,  in  a  bulletin  from  the  committee  on 
relations  of  railway  operation  to  legislation,  which  we  expect  to 
publish  next  week. 

The  Comfort  of  Pauengera  on  the  Lohigh  Valley. 

The  "passenger  efficiency  inspector"  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad,  recently  appointed,  is  charged  with  duties  supplement- 
ing those  of  the  trainmasters.  His  work  has  more  to  do  with 
the  comfort  of  passengers — the  little  things  that  make  the  differ- 
ence between  a  pleasant  and  an  unpleasant  journey — than  with 
the  mechanical  or  more  "strictly  business"  phases  of  train  opera- 
tion.   An  officer  of  the  road  writes : 

The  person  who  holds  this  place  was  formerly  inspector  of 
passenger  transportation.  Then,  however,  his  work  was  largely 
of  a  routine  kind,  and  he  stayed  in  the  office  a  great  part  of  the 
time.  Now  he  is  on  the  road  continually.  His  duties  have  a 
considerable  range  and  do  not  follow  any  fixed  groove.  He  is 
supposed  to  exercise  discretion  in  observing  the  conditions  of 
passenger  transportation  and  in  giving  directions  to  employees. 
In  a  way  he  is  a  sort  of  traveling  instructor. 

The  trainmasters  are  not  able  to  do  this  sort  of  work  with 
the  same  detail  as  the  new  man.  They  have  a  multitude  of 
other  duties.  Their  time  is  partly  taken  up  by  freight  trains,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  attend  to  the  intimate  details  which 
mean  so  much  to  the  passengers. 

The  passenger  efficiency  inspector  covers  the  entire  road,  main 
line  and  branches.  He  reports  to  the  division  superintendent 
any  infraction  of  rules  that  he  notices  or  any  condition  which 
seems  undesirable,  and  also  sends  a  copy  of  the  report  to  the 
general  manager.  His  work  is  such  that  it  is  of  particular 
interest  to  the  higher  officers,  and  they  are  observing  the  work- 
ing of  the  scheme  closely. 


The  traveling  inspector  is  by  no  means  a  detective.  His  in- 
spection is  (juite  open  and  he  is  clothed  with  authority  to 
admonish  conductors  or  trainmen  when  he  finds  them  derelict. 
If  he  finds  a  car  overheated,  or  underbeated.  or  dirty ;  if  he 
finds  that  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  not  running  smoothly; 
if  he  sees  a  trainman  or  conductor  speaking  to  a  passenger 
roughly  or  indifferently — any  of  these  is  an  occasion  for  his 
attention.  He  may  notice  that  baggage  is  being  unloaded  too 
slowly  at  a  station,  owing  to  the  indolence  of  the  baggage- 
master,  in  which  case  he  admonishes  the  offender  to  move  more 
energetically  and  not  to  repeat  the  slow  performance. 

The  higher  officers  of  the  company  are  much  pleased,  so  far, 
with  the  results  of  this  experiment.  Undoubtedly,  it  has  created 
an  incentive  for  the  passenger  train  crews  which  did  not  exist 
before.  It  is,  in  fact,  additional  inspection,  since  the  traiiunasters 
are  just  as  busy  as  they  ever  were. 

Peace  with  Engllth   Railway  Employee*. 

Press  despatches  of  December  II  report  that  the  conferences 
between  the  directors  of  the  railway  companies  and  representa- 
tives of  the  employes'  unions  which  have  been  held  since  the 
strike  of  a  few  months  ago  have  resulted  in  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment; and  that  the  basis  of  the  settlement  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  which  was  recommended  in  the  report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  The  unions  did  not  get  complete  recognition,  but 
the  leaders  think  that  they  have  made  some  little  progress  in 
that  direction.  Access  of  the  workmen  to  their  employers  con- 
cerning matters  in  dispute  is  much  facilitated. 

The  agreement  accepts  the  Royal  Commission's  scheme  sub- 
ject to  the  following  changes: 

Deputations  are  to  be  received  within  a  fortnight  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  petition  from  the  men  for  an  increase  of  wages ;  the 
percentage  of  signatures  requisite  for  validating  the  petition  is 
not  to  be  fixed  at  25  per  cent,  unless  the  companies  and  the  men 
disagree  as  to  the  number  required;  in  the  event  of  the  com- 
panies proposing  to  alter  wages  or  hours  of  work  the  employees 
are  to  be  notified  by  circular  at  least  a  month  before  the  proposed 
change. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  conciliation  under  the  revised 
scheme  will  not  be  held  before  May,  1912,  The  pay  of  extra  men 
employed  in  the  freight  department  is  to  be  at  a  rate  per  hour  not 
below  the  minimum  paid  to  permanent  employees. 


Japanete  Veraion  of  "How  To  Be  a  Good  Tralnmaeter," 

To  give  his  Ufe  as  an  atonement  because  the  Emperor  of 
Japan  had  to  spend  an  hour  in  a  common  waiting-room,  Moji 
Shijiro  Shimidzii,  a  trainmaster,  threw  himself  under  a  train. 
Shimidzu  had  been  in  charge  of  arrangements  of  a  journey  the 
Emperor  made  from  Kyushu,  after  witnessing  the  army  ma- 
neuvers. The  imperial  train  was  delayed  by  a  derailment  at  a 
misplaced  switch.  Shimidzu  left  a  letter  saying  that  he  consid- 
ered it  his  duty  to  pay  for  the  Emperor's  embarrassment  with 
his  life.  The  Emperor  was  much  distreised  when  the  incident 
was   reported   to  him. —  Press   Despatch, 

[The  sociologist  would  characterize  as  an  "adverse  selective  in- 
fluence" the  spirit  which  prompts  a  man  with  high  ideals  to 
deprive  the  world  of  his  services.  Suicide  may  be  a  delicate 
compliment,  but  it  doesn't  move  trains,] 

Propoaed  tllinole  Central  Terminal  Improvemente  In  Chicago. 

Plans  which  include  the  erection  of  a  new  passenger  terminal 
station  by  the  Illinois  Central  in  Chicago  within  five  years  and  a 
complete  rearrangement  of  its  terminal  right  of  way,  and  which 
also  contemplate  electrical  operation  at  some  future  date,  was 
made  public  in  a  message  by  Mayor  Harrison  to  the  city  council 
on  Monday  night. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  the  Board  of  South  Park  Commis- 
sioners have  signed  a  contract  by  which  the  railway  is  to  sur- 
render to  the  park  board  all  its  riparian  rights  to  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  between  Park  Row  and  Fifty-first  street,  nine- 
tenths  of  which  is  now  owned  by  the  railway,  and  in  turn  re- 
ceives additional  land  to  permit  of  a  widening  and  straightening 
of  its  terminal  trackage.  The  present  passenger  station  on  Park 
Row  is  to  be  razed  and  the  land  occupied,  as  well  as  several 
acres  of  made  land  to  the  east  of  it,  conveyed  to  the  parte  board, 
as  an  addition  to  Grant  park  l!o 'b^~it!^tiyin  part  as  a  site  for 
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the  Fieid  Museum.  The  new  sUtion  is  to  be  erected  south  of 
Twelfth  street  on  Michigan  avenue,  fronting  on  Twelfth  street. 

The  agreement  is  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for 
improvement  of  the  city's  lake  front,  which  includes  the  con- 
struction of  a  parkway  by  filling  in  a  strip  of  land  connecting 
Grant  and  Jackson  parks  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a 
lagoon,  the  extension  of  Twelfth  street  as  a  boulevard  118  ft, 
wide  through  to  the  lake  front,  and  a  yacht  harbor  opposite 
Grant  park. 

Under  the  agreement  the  railway  company  cedes  to  the  park 
board  all  its  holdings,  except  its  right  of  way  lying  east  of 
Michigan  avenue  in  the  block  between  Park  Row  and  Twelfth 
street,  and  all  shore  land  lying  east  of  a  defined  boundary  line 
extending  south  to  Fifty-first  street.  The  principal  benefit  re- 
ceived by  the  railway  company  through  the  agreement  is  a  broad- 
ened right  of  way  between  Thirteenth  and  Forty-ninth  streets. 
It  will  have  a  right  of  way  averaging  400  ft.  in  width,  and  in 
addition,  it  receives  between  Sixteenth  and  Twenty-fifth  streets 
the  right  to  fill  in  an  additional  260  ft.,  giving  room  for  addi- 
tional switching  facilities  south  of  Twelfth  street.  When  the 
improvements  are  completed  it  is  estimated  that  65  per  cent,  of 
the  switching  now  done  north  of  the  Park  Row  station  will  be 
done  farther  south. 

North  of  the  station  the  plan  provides  that  when  the  ter- 
minals shall  be  operated  by  electricity  the  tracks  may  be  covered 
over  to  a  width  of  50  ft.  on  the  west  side  between  Twelfth  and 
Randolph  streets  and  50  ft.  on  the  east  side  between  Twelfth 
and  Monroe  streets,  and  the  board  shall  have  the  privilege  of 
extending  the  east  and  west  streets  for  their  full  width  over  the 
tracks  between  Harmon  Court  and  Monroe  street.  While  no 
agreement  is  made  regarding  the  adoption  of  electricity  those 
who  have  been  instrumental  in  negotiating  the  agreement  seem 
to  feel  confident  that  this  is  but  the  next  step  in  the  development 
of  the  plan.  The  execution  of  the  plan  requires  a  settlement  of 
many  details,  including  the  approval  of  the  federal  government 
engineers  to  some  changes  of  the  shore  line,  and  of  the  city 
council  for  the  vacation  of  several  streets  and  the  cession  of 
some  property  to  the  park  board. 

According  lo  the  terms  of  the  contract  made  public  in  the 
Mayor's  message,  it  would  appear  that  the  greater  benefits  are 
derived  by  the  city.  However,  the  ownership  of  the  riparian 
rights  on  the  lake  front  by  the  railway  has  long  been  a  source 
of  friction  with  the  city  authorities,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
public  relations  of  the  Illinois  Central  will  be  greatly  improved. 
The  city  and  park  board  officials  and  the  newspapers  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  the  co-operation 
displayed  by  President  Markham  and  the  railway  officials. 

It  is  believed  that  the  plan  may  result  eventually  in  locating 
the  stations  of  alt  railways  entering  Chicago  on  the  south  on 
Twelfth  street.  A  tentative  plan  has  already  been  worked  out 
for  the  location  of  the  proposed  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  ter- 
minals and  the  Lake  Shore-Rock  Island  terminals  on  Twelfth 
street,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  roads  interested  in  the  new 
union  station  are  also  considering  the  Twelfth  street  location. 

Coat  of  Carrying  Freight  Down  Hill. 

A  paper  by  President  F.  A.  Delano  of  the  Wabash  Railroad 
on  "Transportation"  was  read  on  Tuesday  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Business  Congress,  held  in  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  means  of  influencing  legislation  less  destructive  of 
business  interests.  Mr.  Delano  discussed  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  various  kinds  of  transportation  service,  incidentally 
exposing  some  of  the  fallacies  of  the  waterway  arguments.  He 
said  in  part ; 

"Occasionally,  we  read  a  wonderful  tale  of  the  economy  of 
water  transportation.  Thus,  we  are  told  of  a  string  of  coal 
barges  towed  with  the  current  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  from  the  coal  fields  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  market  in  New 
Orleans.  The  bare  cost  of  such  transportation  is  a  mere  noth- 
ing. It  is  as  if  we  should  compare  the  cost  of  moving  a  5.000 
or  7,000-ton  train  of  cars  down  grade  from  the  mines  to  tide- 
water, as  has  been  done  in  special  cases,  with  the  average  cost  of 
operating  the  railway.  The  expense  of  bringing  back  the  boats 
up  the  stream  is  as  much  an  element  of  the  cost  of  the  service 
rendered  as  the  return  of  the  cars  is  on  the  railway.  The  cost 
of  service  the  year  round,  under  unfavorable  as  well  as  favorable 
conditions,  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  the 
average  cost  of  any  form  of  transportation. 


"That  railway  managements,  like  men  in  other  commercial 
undertakings,  realize  the  force  of  the  principle  that  'half  a  loaf 
is  better  than  no  bread,'  goes  without  saying.  It  is  no  argument 
against  a  railway  corporation  that  rates  in  territory  parallel  to 
or  competing  with  water  transportation  are  lower  than  those 
where  such  competition  does  not  exist.  It  would  be  equally  true 
if  the  government  undertook  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  any 
commodity  without  profit  or  at  less  than  cost ;  such  action  would 
break  the  price  of  that  commodity;  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  manufacturer  or  merchant  who  by  reason  of  government 
competition  had  to  sacrifice  a  large  share  of  his  profit  on  the  sale 
of  some  commodities  would  be  compelled  to  average  up  by 
making  a  larger  profit  on  the  remainder  of  his  business." 

Bolton  Dock  Commluion. 

The  governor  of  Massachusetts  on  December  6  made  the  fol- 
lowing appointments  to  the  new  board  of  dock  commissioners, 
which  is  to  make  improvements  in  the  harbor  and  docks  at  Bos- 
ton, planned  for  by  a  law  under  which  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  has 
been  appropriated :  Hugh  Bancroft,  Boston,  chairman,  Joseph  A. 
Conry,  Rear  Admiral  Francis  T.  Bowles,  U.  S;  N.  (resigned). 
Geo.  E,  Smith,  chairman  of  the  Harbor  and  Land  Commissioners, 
is  a  member  of  the  board  by  virtue  of  his  office,  and  the  fifth 
member  will  be  named  by  Mayor  Fitzgerald. 

Pr«sld«nt  Wtllard  on  th«  Pr«s«nt  Railway  Situation. 

In  an  address  at  Baltimore  on  December  8  at  a  dinner  given 
by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  to  the  visiting  Governors  of  several 
western  and  southern  States,  Daniel  Willard,  president  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  said  in  part ; 

Notable  among  the  laws  passed  by  the  federal  congress  is  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  with  successive  acts  amendatory 
thereto,  and  I  believe  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act,  as  it  stands  today,  is  sufficiently  broad  and  com- 
prehensive to  cover  substantially  all  of  the  practices  originally 
complained  of,  and  with  its  administration  resting  in  the  hands 
of  an  able  commission,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  it  would  seem 
that  the  people  might  now  feel  that  their  interests  have  been 
properly  safeguarded,  and  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  they  do  so  feel.  This  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  the  changed 
altitude  of  the  press.  Five  years  ago,  out  of  100  articles,  taken 
from  as  many  papers,  having  reference  to  the  railways,  at  least 
65  would  be  found  to  be  distinctly  hostile  to  the  roads,  and  the 
remaining  35  Indifferent  or  merely  lukewarm  in  their  support. 
Now  a  similar  investigation  would  show  at  least  90  distinctly 
favorable  to  the  roads,  and  practically  none  opposed.  I  doubt 
if  record  of  a  more  sudden  or  complete  change  of  public  opinion, 
as  indicated  by  the  utterances  of  the  press,  can  be  found,  and 
as  far  as  that  goes,  it  ought  to  be  very  gratifying  to  the  rail- 
ways and  their  friends,  and  it  is.  Unfortunately  the  solution  of 
a  question  of  such  magnitude  is  not  simple,  and  white  under  a 
government  such  as  ours  all  things  must  eventually  adjust  them- 
selves in  harmony  with  public  opinion,  the  period  of  complete 
adjustment  is  frequently  somewhat  protracted. 

The  American  railway  as  it  is  today  is  the  result  of  private 
enterprise.  It  has  been  built  up  with  funds  voluntarily  advanced 
by  those  who  have  invested  their  money  in  railways,  for  exactly 
the  same  reason  that  would  have  prompted  them  to  invest  to 
any  other  commercial  or  industrial  undertaking;  that  is,  the  hope 
of  private  gain.  There  is  no  inherent  difference  in  principle  be- 
tween the  selfishness  of  the  railway  stockholder  and  the  selfish- 
ness or  self-interest  of  the  merchant  or  manufacturer ;  both  seek 
to  increase  their  profits  and  for  exactly  the  same  reasons.  There 
is  this  difference,  however — it  is  now  sought  to"  establish  a  maxi- 
mum return  in  the  one  case,  and  there  is  no  fixed  limit  in  the 
other. 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Engineering  Maga- 
zine wrote  as  follows: 

"To  secure  successful  administration  of  any  railroad,  the  re- 
wards should  be  proportioned  to  the  success.  The  establishment 
therefore  of  any  rule  fixing  a  maximum  return  on  capital  in- 
vested in  railroads  would  tend  to  prevent  efficiency  by  placing  a 
limit  on  achievement.  Today  efficiency  in  management  is  in 
danger  of  being  punished  whereas  it  should  be  rewarded." 

He  also  says ; 

"Large  earnings  are  frequently  accepted  as  evidence  that  rates 
are  too  high,  and  invite  a  demand  for  reduction,  whereas  in  fact 
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the  large  earnings  may  be  due  wholly  to  better  judgment,  greater 
efficiency  and  economy  in  administration.  To  take  from  rail- 
roads the  natural  fruits  of  efficiepcy — that  is,  greater  money  re- 
wards— must  create  a  sense  of  injustice  suffered,  which  paralyzes 
effort,  invites  inefficiency  and  produces  slipshod  management." 

White  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Brandeis 
in  some  things,  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  his  views  just 
quoted.    The  danger  he  foresees  is  a  very  real  one. 

Today  the  presence  of  a  surplus  above  interest  and  dividend 
requirements  as  the  result  of  a  year's  operation  is  looked  upon 
in  many  quarters  as  evidence  of  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  as 
10  justify  a  reduction  of  rates,  or  an  increase  of  wages,  or  both, 
and  it  has  come  about  that  the  railway  is  well-nigh  unable  to 
effectively  resist  either.  That  this  condition  exists,  every  rail- 
way officer  present  will,  I  believe,  bear  evidence. 

Railway  development  in  the  past  has  been,  and  in  the  future 
will  be,  so  long  as  the  existing  condition  continues,  largely  a 
matter  of  interest  on  money  so  invested.  The  capital  require- 
ments for  the  next  five  years  will  not  be  less  than  $500,000,000 
per  year,  and  we  have  most  excellent  authority  for  believing  that 
they  may  approach  the  enormous  sum  of  $1,000,000,000  per  an- 
num. The  Baltimore  &  OJiio  during  its  last  fiscal  year  paid  out 
more  than  $37,000,000  for  additional  facilities  and  equipment,  or 
at  the  rate  of  over. $6,000  per  mile  of  its  entire  system,  and  during 
that  period  built  no  new  lines  whatever.  This  rate  of  expendi- 
ture, if  applied  to  the  245,000  miles  of  American  railways,  would 
make  the  enormous  aggregate  of  $1,470,000,000,  and  if  we  assume 
that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  needs  were  perhaps  greater  tlian  the 
average — which  may  or  may  not  be  so — and  reduce  the  amount 
one  half,  we  still  have  over  $735,000,000— a  sum  well  above  the 
minimum  mentioned.  In  this  connection  we  may  well  consider 
the  words  of  one  of  the  able  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  who  said: 

"We  can  provide  by  legislation  the  sort  of  cars  which  a  rail- 
road shall  use,  and  the  rales  which  it  shall  impose;  we  cannot  by 
legislation  force  one  single  dollar  of  private  capital  into  railroad 
investment   against   its   will." 

The  problem,  then,  which  confronts  the  railways  at  the  present 
lime  is,  where,  and  by  what  means,  is  to  be  obtained  the  great 
amount. of  new  capital  needed  to  provide  the  additional  facilities 
and  neiv  mileage  necessary  lo  properly  meet  the  requirements  of 
a  growing  country — and  when  finally  obtained,  how  will  the  ad- 
ditional obligations  for  interest  or  dividends  be  met?  We  rather 
choose  Ihe  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of.  In  the 
past  the  railways  have  generally  been  able  to  raise  new  capital 
when  needed,  because  such  investments  as  they  offered  were  sup- 
posed lo  include  a  reasonable  promise  of  possible  large  reward. 
Today  the  situation  is  changed.  There  is  little,  if  any,  ground 
under  existing  conditions  for  hope  of  large  reward  in  connection 
with  railway  investments,  and  even  the  stability  of  moderate  re- 
turns is  frequently  questioned.  When  the  people  decided  to 
exercise  their  right  to  regulate — by  law  provided,  they  look  upon 
themselves  at  the  same  time  the  responsibilities  attending  the 
exercise  of  that  right.  There  can  be  no  evasion  of  the  responsi- 
bility accompanying  the  exercise  of  power. 

Doubtless  the  railways  were  guilty  of  many,  if  not  all,  of  the 
things  with  which  they  were  charged.  Their  managers  were 
human  and  subject  to  the  usual  human  limitations,  but  granting 
lo  be  true  all  that  was  urged  against  them,  the  roads  are  neces- 
sary, and  their  development  must  go  on  if  the  country  is  to 
grow,  as  we  hope  and  expect  it  will.  It  is  a  matter  of  general 
belief,  however,  that  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  railway 
development  has  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  general  growth  of 
industrial  capacity.  What,  then,  with  all  this  in  mind,  had  best 
be  done?  What  remedy,  if  any.  is  there  to  suggest?  I  should 
fee!  that  I  had  fallen  far  short  of  what  might  properly  be  ex- 
pected of  me  if,  after  pointing  out  the  difficulties  which  I  be- 
lieve to  exist,  I  failed  to  suggest  a  possible  solution.  While  the 
situation,  as  I  view  it,  is  serious,  it  is  by  no  means  hopeless. 

Private  capital  in  the  past,  plus  the  hope  of  large  reward,  which 
hope,  however,  was  frequently  without  foundation,  has  given  the 
American  people  the  greatest  and  most  effective  transportation 
system  ip  the  world.  The  American  railway  is  the  largest 
single  industry  in  the  United  States  next  to  agriculture,  and  it 
has  done  what  no  other  American  industry  has  done — it  has 
manufactured  and  sold  its  output— that  is.  transportation — 
cheaper  than  is  done  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  at 
the  same  time  has  paid  to  its  employees  wages  from  two  to 


three  times  as  high  as  are  paid  for  similar  work  in  any  other 
country,  and  its  capitalization,  which  is  frequently  criticized,  is 
less  than  $60,000  per  mile,  as  compared  with : 

Eniland   f27S,(Ma  Auitrii    {112,879 

Belgium  169.806  GerniBDy    ID9,7BS 

Fr«n«  13»,3M 

The  figures  I  have  usftd  are  all  a  matter  of  public  record  and 
can  be  easily  confirmed. 

What  has  been  done  can  be  done  again.  The  same  spirit  and 
enterprise  which  produced  the  railways  as  we  have  them  today 
will,  under  favorable  conditions,  keep  them  abreast  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  future.  The  men  in  charge  of  the  railway 
properties  at  the  present  time  have  nearly  all  worked  their  way 
op  slowly  from  the  ranks.  They  are  not  ignorant  of  the  changed 
conditions,  nor  are  they  unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  rest- 
ing upon  them  as  quasi-public  servants.  They  appreciate  fully 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  their  position,  to  be  useful 
to.  the  people  and  communities  served  by  the  properties  with 
which  ihcy  are  connected.  But  who  can  blame  them — who  can 
criticize,  if  in  view  of  all  I  have  said,  they  hesit&te  to  recom- 
mend expenditures  which  would  add  largely  to  capital  liabilities, 
while  feeling  uncertain  about  their  ability  to  meet  the  increased 
charges? — a  different  course  would  properly  mark  them  as  un- 
worthy of  their  trust.  The  remedy  which  I  have  in  mind  rests 
upon  no  other  foundation  than  the  inherent  fairness  of  the 
American  people. 

As  I  have  previously  shown,  public  opinion  which  was  almost 
wholly  adverse  to  the  railways  a  few  years  ago,  is  now  clearly 
in  favor  of  a  more  liberal  treatment  of  the  carriers.  The  people, 
I  believe,  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  a  policy,  based  upon 
ample  and  efficient  transportation  facilities,  with  such  rates  and 
conditions  as  will  permit  the  roads  to  pursue  a  liberal,  but  not 
extravagant,  programme  of  maintenance  and  expansion,  is  much 
better  for  the  country  as  a  whole  than  a  policy  which  is  bound 
to  result  eventually  in  a  lack  of  facilities  and  all  that  the  term 
implies. 

New  York  Railroad  Club. 
The  fifth  annual  Christmas  entertainment  and  social  rennion 
ot  the  New  York  Railroad  Club  will  be  held  at  the  United  Engi- 
neering Societies  building,  on  December  IS.  1911,  after  a  brief 
business  session.  The  programme  will  include  a  vaudeville 
entertainment  and  supper.  Owing  to  limited  accommodations, 
the  attendance  will  be  restricted  to  actual  members.  Authority 
to  issue  invitations  to  special  guests  is  reserved  to  the  president 
of  the  club. 

Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Englneera. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers will  be  held  at  Montreal,  Que.,  January  24-26,  1912. 


Air  Brake  AaHclatlon. 
The  nineteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Air  Brake  Associa- 
;ion  will  be  held  at  Richmond.  Va..  May  7-10.  1912- 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTIONS. 


Tin  folloainf  lui  g 


J  Diuui 


ii.  53  Stale  St.,  BoiLon,  HaM.i  (nntial 
1  O^Ticm.— A.  G.  Thomuon.  Bmioo 


Amdicah  Auociatioh  of  Gihual  Pauehoii  and  Tickit  AoKHTl.— W.  C. 

Hope,  New  York;  next  conventiim,  Scallle.  Wub. 
Amiucah  AisociATiOH  Ot  FxETcXT  AciHTi.— K.  O.  Weill,  Eut  Si.  Louii, 

III.;  tntiuil.  June  18-21,  Cbicigo. 
AMniCAH     As»ociatiok     o»     RAitmoAo     SnmmTXHPKWTg. — O.     G.     Fetter, 
buildin^^  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Sd  Fiiday  of  Maich  and  Septeiu- 


17,  Chici 


Ahuicah  Railway  Auociati 
'""N."w"''^'iMgo'.  "^Na 


— H.  C.   Donedier,  29  W.  3»th 

— W.  F.  Allen,  7S  Church  St.,  New  York. 
JnlLDlMC  A»OCtATI0H.— C.  A.  LichtT.  C.  & 
in  ml  cODTtntian,  third  week   in   October, 
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Colony   building,  Chicaso.     Aooutl  confeDtioii,  Junt  17-19,  Atiantie 

Cily.  N.  J. 
AxuiCAH    Railway    Tdol   Foiihih'i   Amocutioii.— H.   U.   Bnr,   N.    Y.. 

N.  H.  »  H..  New  H»»en,  Conn. 
Ahuicah  SociiTv  ro>  Thtihg  UAiniALf.— Prof.  E.  Mirbuts,  Uniieiiity 

of  Penniylvanii,  Philadelphi*.  Pi. 
AuuiCAN   Soemv  of  Civil  Ehcihius.— C.   W.  Hum.  120  W.   S7lh   Si,, 

New  York;  Ut  and  3d  Wed.,  except  June  and  Aafuit,  New  York. 
Ahuicah    Socht*    of    Ehcihuihg   Cohtiactom.— J.    H.    Wemlinger,    U 

Park  Row,  New  York;  2d  Tuesday  of  each  month.  New  York. 
Ahuicah    Society  of    Michahical   Eh oihuu.— Calvin   W.   Rice,   2»  W. 

39th  St.,  New  York. 
AuociATiOH    01    AUEaicAH    Railwat    Accouhtiho    Opfichb. — C    G.    Phil. 

lips.  143  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago;  annual,  June  2fi,  1912,  Quebec,  Que. 
Auociatioh  of  Railway  Claih  Agehti.— J.  R.  McSberiT.  C.  &  E.  I.,  Chi- 

cagDi  annual  convention.  May  22.  1912,  Loi  Anlelei,  Cal. 
AuoctATtON  or  Kailwav  Electrical  Engiheus.— }oi.  A.  ADdreucelli,  C.  ft 

N,  W.  Ry..  Chicago. 
AiiociAiioH  OF  Railway  Telio»afh   Sufhihiihdehts.— P.  W.  Drew,   13S 

Adami  Si.,   Chicago;  annual,  June  24,   1913,  New  York. 
AaiociATiON    01    Tbanipo(tat(oii    and   Cai    Accouhtiho    Orricns. — G.    P. 

Conard.  75  Church  St.,  New  Yoik;  December  12-13,  LouiiTille.  Ky. 
Canadiam    Railway    Clui.— Jamet    Powell,    Grand    Trunk    Ry.,    Honlreal. 

Que.;  2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  Montreal. 
Cahadiah    Sociiiy   of   Civil    Ehoihicts.— Clement   H.    McUod.   413    Dor- 
chester  St.,   Montreal,  Que.;  Thursdays,   Montreal. 
Ca»    FoaEyiH's    Amociatiob   of  Chicago.— Aaron    Kline,   841    North    SOlh 

Court,  Chicago;  2d  Monday  in  month,  Chicago. 
CiHTaAL    Railway   Clui.— H.   D.    Vought,   95  Liberty    St..   New   York:   2d 

Thurs.  in  Jan.  and  2d  Fri.  in  March,  May,  Sept.,  Nov.,  BuRalo.  N.  Y. 
Civil  EHciHEias'  Society  or  St.  Paul.— D.  F.  Jurgenien,  116  Winter  St., 
•  St.  Paul.  Minn.;  Zd  Monday,  except  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St  Paul. 

EHeiNUEi    Society   or    Pehnsylvahia.- £.    R.    Dasher.    Bok    704.    Hirrii- 

burg,  Pa.:   Ut  Monday  after  2d  Saturday.  Harritburg.  Pa. 
EHOiHBgas^  SocKiY  or  Wesiiem   PiKHsvLVAHiA.— E.  K.  HTle..  803  Fulton 

building,  Pittsburgh;  Isl  and  3d  Tuesday,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
FailGHT  Claih   AaiociAiiON.— Warreo  P.  Taylor,   Richmond,  Va.;  annual. 


de  Louvain, 
AuociATiOH. — D.    B.    Sebattian,    La    Salle 


Ceheeal   Sufeeihiihdehti'    AasociATioH    OF    CnicAco.— E.    S.    Ki 
W.  Adams  St..  Chicago;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thurs.,  Chi 
iiMATIOHAL  Railway  Cox gkcu.- Executive  Committee,  rue 
II    Uruiieli;    191S.   Bi  ' 

St.  Station,  Chicago. 
KHATIOSAL   Railway  Gihual  FoaiuiH's  Associaiioh.— L.   H.   Bryan, 

Drown   Mara  building.   Birmingham,  Ala. 
^HATiOHAL  RAiLaoAD  Maitu  Blacxsuiths'  AiioctATioH.— A.  L.  Wood- 

worth.  Lima.  Ohio.     Convenlion.  August   IS,  Chicago. 
...H  Railway  Cma.— W.    U.   Harrison,  Union   Station,   Dei  Moinei,   Ii.; 

2d  Fridiy  in  month,  except  July  ind  August.  Dei  Holnei. 
Uaitu   Boilu   Makiis'   Assocmt  ion  .-Harry   D.   Vought,   95   Liberty   St., 

New  York;  mnual  convention,  May  1417,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Maitu  Cab  Buildihi'  Aibociatioh.- ].  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  builuding. 

Chicago.       '   '—     ' ---    ■ —.-'■.-     .T     . 

Maitei   Cai    . 

AHS    Ca 

Niw  England  Bailioad  Clui.— G.  H.' __   _ 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July,  Aug.  and  Sept..  Boston. 
Niw  YoiE  Railboad  Clvi.~H.  D.  Vought,  95  Liberty  St..  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  ind  August.  New  York- 
NOBTHIBH  Railway  Cliii.~-C.  L.  Kennedy.  C.  M.  i  St.  P..  Dulutb,  Minn.; 

4th   Saturday,   Duluth. 
Okaha    Railway   Clus.- H.   H.    Maulick.     Darker     Dlock,     Omaha,     Neb.; 

■econd  Wednesday. 
Railidad   Clui   or   Kansas   City.— C.   Manlove,    1008   Walnut   St..   Kansii 

City,  Mo.;   3d   Friday  in  monih,   Kinais  City. 
R.mlway  t:LL-B  OF  PinisuBOH.— J.  B.  Andcfson.  Penna.  R,  R..  Pittsburgh, 

Pa.;  4(h  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Augnst,  Pill.burgll. 
Railway   Ihdust.ial   Association.— G   L.   Stewart,   St.   L.   S.  W.    Ry.,  Bt- 

Louis,  Mo.;  annual.   May   12,  1912,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

■    BciATioN.— C.   C.   Rosenberg,   Bethlehem,   Pa. 

as'  AiiociAtiON.— J.    P.   Murphy,   Doa  C:,   Collinwood. 

__     _  Club,- F.  O.   Robinson,  Richmond,  Va.j  2d  Monday, 

except  June,  July  and  August. 
RoADHASTEis'  AND  Maintbhahci  OP  Way  A  ssoci  AT  ION — L.  C.  Ryin,  C.  » 

-      ■•         -  ■         -912,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

Frauenihal.   Union   Station.   St.   Louis, 
:pt  June,  July  and  Aug.,  St.  Loi" 
,     ,,„„„,.,„..    „,,iir».«. — T.    Nvoiiiit.    I.a    Salle    Si 

.  P.  Ry.,  Mortg^ 


■    Railway   S 
Ohio. 


N.  W.,  Sterling;  September, 
St.   Louis  Railway  Club.— B.   W. 
Mo.;  2d  Friday  in 


OrricUE. — C.   Ny 

;ravic«  OFFICUS.-E.  W,  Sandwich.  A.  k 

ILVA1  Clui,- A,   J.   Merrill,   Grant  hidg., 

Atlanta.  Ga.;  3d  Thurs..  Jan.,  March.  May,  July.  Sept.,  Not.,  Atlanta. 
ToLmo  TiANSpoiTATioN  Club,— J-   G.    Micomber.   Woolson   Spice  Co.,  To- 

ledo.  Ohio;  Ist  Saturday,  Toledo. 
Turric   Clui   or   Chicago.-J3uy    S.    McCabe.    U    Salle    Hotel,    Chicago; 

meetings  monthly.  Chicago. 
Tbaffic  Clui  of  New  Y0BK--C.  A.  Swope,  290  Broadway,  New  York;  latl 

Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  August.  New  York, 
Tbaffic  Club  or  PiiTsauacii-- D.  L.  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  meetings 

monthly,  Pittsburgh. 
Teaih  Dispatchus'  AsociATiON  OP  Aheeica.— J.  F.  Mackie,  7042  Stewart 
•ve..  Chicago:  annual.  June  18,  1912.  LouisTille.  Ky. 
UTATIOH    Clv   of    Bupfalo.- J.    M.    Sells.    Buffalo;   first    Saturday 
!ler  first  Wednesday. 
aiATiOH  Club  or  Detboi 
[ich.:   meetings  monthly. 


Tbave 

WlBTE 

WUTtE) 
WUTtI 

Chu 
Woon   Pbi 


Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  Au 

"         WAY    ClI 


.— W.  R,  Hurley,  L.  S.  »  M.  S..  Detroit, 
iH.-W.  O.  Thompion,  N.  Y.  C.  «  H.  R.. 

_„ „ — W,  H.  Roievear.  P,  O.  Box  1707,  Win- 

«J'*-S.\t^w"Y'C^U^-^3.  '^.  TaJFor,  o"'  Colony"bu!ld'iS2!'thiea"go':'"/d 

"-     -icept  July  and  August.  Chicago. 

gier,  B.   &  0.,   Baltimore,   Md.; 


ffirafftir  N^twe. 


The  Chicago  &  North  Western  has  put  on  a  regular  Ii 
sleeping  cars  between  Minneapolis  and  Los  Angeles. 

George  Hodges  has  been  appointed  assistant  general  ag< 
the  American  Railway  Association,  with  office  at  Chicago, 
live  January  1. 

T.  C.  Powell,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  add: 
a  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati  Passenger  Traffic  Club  on  Deo 
9  on  "Taking  the  Public  Into  Our  Confidence." 

The  Southern  Railway  now  runs  a  sleeping  car  daily  eaci 
through  between  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  S 
boi:nd,  the  train  leaves  St  Louis  at  noon  and  arrives  at  Jn 
ville  the  next  evening  at  8:20.. 

Beginning  December  17  the  "North  Coast  Limited"  ( 
Norlhcrn  Pacific  will  be  run  through  to  and  from  Chtcagt 
the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  using  the  new  line  0 
C.  ft  N.  \\.  recently  completed  between  Milwaukee  and  \Vy 

Shipments  of  deciduous  fruits  east  from  California  in  th 
son  closing  Xovember  30  amounted  to  12,330  cars,  est; 
to  contain  26,000  lbs.  each.  This  is  an  increase  of  sent 
more  than  10  per  cent,  over  shipments   in  the   season  ot  19 

Sugar  merchants  in  New  Orleans  estimate  that  cold  w 
which  prevailed  in  Louisiana  and  Texas  last  week,  follus 
warm  weather,  has  damaged  the  sugar  crop  more  than  i 
cent.,  thus  inflicting  on  the  producers  losses  aggregating 
millions  of  dollars. 

Freight  tariffs  have  been  filed  by  the  Union  Padfic,  the 
ver  &  Rio  Grande,  the  Colorado  &  Southern  and  the  Col 
Midland,  effecliie  December  15,  making  voluntarj-  redunii 
a  list  of  about  50  commodity  rates  out  of  Denver,  ap 
within  a  radius  of  about  200  miles. 

During  the  first  seven  days  of  December  the  Missouri  F 
Iron  Mountain  system  handled  the  largest  freight  traffic  i 
week  in  the  history  of  the  road,  a  total  loading  of  27j8( 
On  Thursday,  December  ?,  a  record  for  local  loading  i 
day  was  made,  a  total  of  3,698  cars. 

The   Chicago,    Milwaukee   &   Puget    Sound    has    ji 
Seattle,  to  be  carried  to  New  York,  a  shipment  of  620 
copper  ores  from  .\laska.    It  is  said  that  the  shipping  of  or( 
Atlantic  coast  was  made  unnecessary  by  the  congested  com 
at  the  reducing  works  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Frank  T.  Scanlan,  of  the  Northern  Klichigan  Transpor 
Company,  was  elected  president  of  the  Chicago  Transpor 
.Association  at  its  recent  annual  meeting.  The  other  0 
elected  were;  Vice-president,  Ray  E.  Clark;  secretaii. 
MacNiven ;  financial  secretan-,  George  H.  Brown,  and  tr« 
J.  W.  Betts. 

The  new  "Sunset  Limited"  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  rjn 
twice  a  week  between  New  Orleans  and  San  Francis^.  1 
hours  50  minutes,  as  announced  in  the  RaUtL-ay  Age  0«fl 
November  3,  page  920,  went  into  service  December  4. 
train  is  made  up  of  six  new  cars  built  by  the  Pullman  Con 
An  excess  fare  of  $10  is  charged  each  passenger  bet«c< 
termini  and  $5  between  intermediate  points. 

Shippers  in  Oklahoma  City  received  and  sold  durin 
twelve  months  ending  the  first  of  December,  800  carlo; 
bananas.  These  merchants  supply  practically  the  whole 
state  of  Oklahoma,  ard  the  quantity  named  is  double  tha 
iiunied  in  that  stale  live  years  ago.  It  is  estimated  that  t 
cars  contained  500.000,000  bananas.  Most  of  this  fruit 
from   Northern   Panama   and   Southern    Costa    Rica, 

The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  petitioned  the 
state  Commerce  Commission  to  suspend  its  recent  order 
ing  distributive  class  rates  from  Tacoma,  Portland  and  1 
to  points  in  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Montana  by 
cent.,  as  reported  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  Decern 
page  1145,  pending  a  final  determination  of  the  intermo 
cases,  involving  rales  from  the  east  to  Spokane  and  other 
mediate  western  ci(i 
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Six  hundred  bags  of  walnuts,  weighing  86  tons,  were  shipped 
from  Shanghai  to  Minneapolis  recently  by  the  ocean  and  rail 
lines  of  the  Canadian  Pacilic  Railway,  and  were  carried  through 
in  26  days.  The  shipment  left  Shanghai  in  the  Canadian  Pacific 
steamship  Empress  of  India  November  7,  and  arrived  at  Van- 
couver November  24.  From  Vancouver  a  special  train  took  the 
nuts  to  Portal  in  four  days,  and  from  there  the  Soo  Line  rushed 
the  shipment  to  Minneapolis,  reaching  there  on  December  2. 

The  National  Baggage  Committee,  representing  organizations 
in  18  large  cities,  following  a  meeting  in  Si.  Louis  on  December 
9,  wrote  to  the  chairman  of  the  various  railway  passenger  asso- 
ciations, demanding  the  following  regulations  in  relation  to  the 
carriage  of  baggage:  (1>  ISO  lbs.  free;  (2)  excess  per  100  lbs. 
not  over  one-eighth  first-class  fare;  (3)  minimum  charge  25 
cents;  and,  (4).  a  uniform  standard  for  the  size  of  trunks  to  be 
fixed  at  45  inches,  with  a  penalty  of  5  pounds  for  each  additional 
inch.  They  desire  to  hold  conferences  with  the  railway  men 
concerning  the  proposed  rules. 

The  bil  1-0 f- lading  frauds  brought  to  light  in  the  southern 
states  last  year  are  now  again  before  the  public,  by  reason  of 
the  trial,  in  the  Federal  court  at  Huntsville,  Ala.,  of  John  W. 
Knight,  member  of  the  firm  which  was  most  prominently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  frauds.  The  accounts  say  that 
the  aggregate  amount  of  the  frauds  discovered  by  the  lawyers 
was  $6,000,000,  but  the  only  charge  against  Knight  appears  to 
be  that  of  using  the  United  States  mails  for  a  fraudulent  pur- 
pose. Numerous  freight  agents  testified  at  the  trial  that  certain 
bills  of  lading  purporting  to  represent  shipments  of  cotton  had 
not  been  signed  by  them  and  that  the  records  of  their  respective 
offices  show  no  such  shipments. 

The  Public  Service  Commission's  record  of  passenger  train 
performances  on  the  steam  railways  of  the  state  of  New  York 
for  the  month  of  October,  Just  issued,  shows  that  during  the 
month  the  number  of  trains  run  was  63,265.  Of  the  number  of 
trains  run,  84  per  cent,  were  on  time  at  the  division  terminal. 
The  average  delay  for  each  late  train  was  23.8  minutes,  and  the 
average  delay  for  each  train  run  was  3.7  minutes.  The  principal 
causes  of  delays  were :  Waiting  for  trains  on  other  divisions, 
35.0  per  cent ;  waiting  for  train  connections  with  other  railways, 
14.2  per  cent. ;  train  work  at  stations,  13.0  per  cent ;  trains  ahead, 
7.7  per  cent. ;  engine  failures,  6.2  per  cent. ;  meeting  and  passing 
trains,  6.0  per  cent,;  wrecks,  4.7  per  cent. 

The  Maine  Central  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  have  issued 
orders  forbidding  employees  acting  as  agents  to  distribute 
freight  for  several  parties  when  the  freight  comes  in  a  single 
consignment  to  one  party.  A  practice  had  come  into  vogue  of 
firms  in  targe  cities  accumulating  a  carload  of  goods  and  ship- 
ping it  at  carload  rales  to  the  destination,  with  some  railway 
employee,  preferably  the  freight  agent,  as  consignee.  That  con- 
signee would  distribute  the  goods  to  the  different  parties  who 
had  ordered  them,  and  in  some  instances  the  distribution  is 
understood  to  have  involved  reshipments.  Railway  employees 
at  several  places  in  northern  Maine  had  become  solicitors  of 
sales  for  firms  making  such  shipments. 

Announcement  was  made  on  Monday  of  a  settlement  of  the 
controversy  between  the  transcontinental  railways  over  the 
division  of  through  passenger  fares  between  the  Missouri  river 
and  the  Pacific  coast  which  resulted  several  weeks  ago  in  the 
refusal  of  the  Southern  Pacilic,  the  Western  Pacific  and  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake  to  continue  the  then  existing 
through  sleeping  car  routes  over  the  Burlington  and  the  Rock 
Island.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  about  a  year  ago 
ordered  a  reduction  in  the  local  passenger  fares  between  Salt 
Lake  and  Ogden  on  the  east  and  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
on  the  West,  whereupon  the  Burlington  and  the  Rock  Island 
demanded  that  the  new  rates  be  made  the  basis  of  the  division 
of  the  through  rales.  The  western  lines  insisted  on  the  old 
division,  which  gave  SO  per  cent,  to  the  lines  east  and  SO  per 
cent,  to  the  lines  west  of  Ogden  and  Salt  Lake;  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  the  eastern  lines  to  continue  the  old  rates  suddenly 
served  notice  of  the  discontinuance  of  through  service.  It  is 
now  announced  that  a  compromise  has  been  reached  and  that 
the  through  car  lines  affected  (to  and  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis)   will  be  restored  at  once. 

Members  of  the  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Asoseiation  held  a 
meeting  on  December  8,  iii  Chicago,  to  protest  against  the  new 


class  rates  applied  on  through  freight  from  Central  Freight  Asso- 
ciation territory  as  proportions  between  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
river  points,  which  become  effective  on  December  30,  under  the 
recent  order  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the 
Burnham-Hanna-Munger  case.  The  protest  was  based  on  the 
claim  that  the  rates  discriminate  against  shippers  and  industries ' 
in  Illinois  by  placing  them  at  a  disadvantage  of  five  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  first  class,  four  cents  second  class,  three  cents 
third  and  fourth  classes  and  two  cents  fifth  class,  as  compared 
with  shippers  in  places  cast  of  the  Illinois-Indiana  state  line 
and  those  on  the  Missouri  river.  The  commission's  order  pre^ 
scribes  a  scale  of  class  rates  based  on  55  cents  first  class.  In  a 
previous  decision  the  commission  had  reduced  the  60-cent  first 
class  rate  to  51  cents.  At  the  meeting  a  recommendation  was 
made  that  the  board  of  directors  of  the  association  ask  the 
commision  to  restore  the  rates  to  their  old  basis.  The  St.  Louis 
Business  Men's  League  has  asked  the  roads  fo  apply  the  same 
reduction  locally  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  to  the  Missouri 
river  as  is  applied  by  the  commission  on  through  traffic. 

The  bill  to  greatly  increase  the  powers  of  the  California  State 
Board  ai  Railroad  Commisisoners,  referred  to  in  our  issue  of 
December  8,  page  1181,  gives  the  commission  jurisdiction  over 
street  railways,  pipe  hnes,  gas  companies,  electric  light  and  power 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  and  water  com-  * 
panics,  as  well  as  railways,  express  companies  and  sleeping  car 
companies.  It  is  proposed  that  the  commission  consist  of  five 
members  instead  of  three,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 
Present  members  will  serve  out  the  terms  for  which  they  were 
elected,  but  new  members  will  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
One  section  of  the  hill  provides  that  public  utilities  corporations 
chartered  in  other  states,  not  already  doing  business  in  California, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  do  business  in  the  state.  The  powers  of 
the  commisison  over  railway  rates  as  proposed  are  in  many 
respects  similar  to  those  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, but  the  commisison  is  also  empowered  to  fix  rates,  compel 
adequate  service,  equipment  and  facilities,  to  order  improve- 
ments and  additions  and  changes  in  equipment,  to  order  track 
connections  between  steam  railways  and  electric  railways,  and 
to  require  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  safety  devices.  It 
is  authorized  to  make  a  valuation  of  all  property  of  public 
utility  companies  and  such  companies  are  required  to  furnish  the 
commission  with  data  bearing  on  this  subject  and  to  keep  accounts 
in  such  form  as  the  commission  may  direct.  The  bill  also  includes 
a  provision  requiring  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  and 
necessity  from  the  commission  for  the  construction  of  any  new 
plant  t 


Revonuoa  and  Expeniei  In  September. 

The  summary  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  steam  roads  in  the 
United  States  for  September,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway 
Economics,  shows  that  the  railways  whose  returns  are  included 
operate  227,272  miles  of  line,  or  about  93  per  cent,  of  all  the 
steam  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States.  The  total  opera- 
ting revenues  for  the  month  of  September.  1911,  amounted  to 
$245,914,342.  This  includes  revenues  from  freight  and  passenger 
traffic,  from  carrying  mail  and  express,  and  from  miscellaneous 
sources.  Compared  with  September,  1910,  the  total  operating 
revenues  of  these  railways  show  an  increase  of  $]6],730.  That 
this  increase  was  due  exclusively  to  the  increase  in  mileage  of 
these  roads  in  1911,  as  compared  with  1910,  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  when  reduced  to  a  per  mile  basis  for  the  two  years,  total 
operating  revenues  show  a  decrease.  Thus  total  operating  rev- 
enues per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $1,082  in  September,  1911,- 
and  $1,097  in  September,  19l0.  a  decrease  for  1911  of  $15.  or  1.4 
per  cent.  This  decrease  in  operating  revenues  resulted  from  a 
decrease  in  freight  revenue  of  $12  per  mile,  and  in  passenger 
revenue  of  $5  per  mile. 

Operating  expenses,  which  include  all  the  costs  of  maintaining 
track  and  equipment,  operating  trains,  securing  traffic,  and  of 
administration,  amounted  to  $156,997,223.  This  was  $974,474  less 
than  for  September,  1910.  Operating  expenses  per  mile 
amounted  to  $691,  compared  with  $705  in  September,  1910.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  $14  per  mile,  or  2,0  per  cent.,  which 
was  due  to  decreases  in  all  the  primary  operating  expense 
accounts  except  that  of  maintaining  equipment.  In  the  cost  of 
maintaining  way  and  structures,  i.  e.,  track  and  buildings,  there 
was  a  decrease  compared  with  September,  1910,  of  $6  per  mile. 
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or  4.2  per  cent.,  while  the  cost  of  conducting  transportation 
declined  $7,  or  2.1  per  cent 

Net  operating  revenue,  which  is  total  operating  revenues  leas 
operating  expenses,  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  Sep- 
tember, 1910,  of  nearly  $1  per  mile,  or  0.1  per  cent.  By  cutting 
down  operating  expenses  the  railways  have  been  able  largely  to 
overcome  the  decrease  of  $15  per  mile  in  operating  revenues. 
The  net  revenue  for  each  mile  of  line  for  each  day  of  September 
averaged  $13.04,  as  compared  with  $13.06  for  September,  1910. 
It  should  be  recalled  that  net  revenue  is  gross  profit  before  any- 
thing has  been  taken  out  for  taxes,  rentals,  interest  on  bonds, 
appropriations   for  betterments,  or  dividends. 

Taxes  for  the  month  of  September  amounted  to  $9,610,856,  or 
$42  per  mile,  an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent,  over  September,  1910. 

The  operating  ratio  for  September,  that  is,  the  per  cent,  of 
total  operating  revenues  which  was  absorbed  in  operating 
expenses,  was  63.8  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  64.7  per  cent,  in 
August,  1911,  and*  64.3  per  cent  in  September,  1910. 

The  western  group  of  railways  show  a  decrease  in  total,  oper- 
ating revenues  per  mile  as  compared  with  September,  1910,  of 
4.7  per  cent.,  and  the  eastern  group  a  decrease  of  02  per  cent., 
while  the  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  the  southern  group  in- 
creased 6.7  per  cent,  over  September,  1910.     Operating  expenses 
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increases  of  4.6  per  cer 
in  the  southern  group. 

The  diagrams  show  the  variations  in  operating  revenots.  op;. 
ating  expenses,  and  net  revenue  per  mile  for  the  separate  m 
of  the  calendar  year  1910  and  of  the  calendar  year  1911  to  w.-.  i 

The    following   table    shows   the    percentage    of    the  vitoeI 
classes  of  expenses  to  total  operating  revenues : 

Fiacal  Tr.  Fiical  yt.  3  mi*.    3  m. 
ended        eaded      enoed       -       ' 
Sepl.,        Sep!.,      June  30,  Jut 
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Chicago  A  North  Wettern  Opens  New  Line. 
The  new  line  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  through  centri 
Wisconsin  from  Milwaukee  to  Wyeville,  154  miles,  of  wliid[  i 
map  and  description  were  published  in  connection  with  the  MB- 
waukee  Belt  Railway  in  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  of  Fehnun 
24  last,  page  354,  was  opened  for  the  transportation  of  ftdgt 
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Earnings  and  Expenaee  of  Rellwaye  Per  Mile  In  Each  Month  of  1910  and  1911. 


per  mile  decreased  1.4  per  cent,  on  the  eastern  railways  as  com- 
pard  with  September,  1910,  and  on  the  western  railways  4,6 
per  cent,  but  increased  on  the  southern  railways  4.8  per  cent. 
The  cost  of  maintenance  of  way  and  structures  shows  a  decrease 
per  mile  in  every  group  in  comparison  with  September,  1910. 
Net  operating  revenue  per  mile  in  the  western  group  declined  4,8 
per  cent  as  compared  with  September,  1910,  while  that  of  the 
eastern  group  increased  2.2  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the  southern 
group  10.6  per  cent.  Taxes  increased  in  all  the  groups  as  com- 
pared with  September,  1910,  the  increase  per  mile  amounting  to 
6.3  per  cent,  in  the  western  group,  7.7  per  cent,  in  the  southern 
group,  and  10,8  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group. 

The  returns  for  the  nine  months  of  the  calendar  year  1911, 
compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  1910,  show 
decreases  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  3,1  per  cent, 
and  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  5.5  per  cent.  The 
greatest  relative  decrease  in  net  operating  revenue  was  that  of 
10,0  per  cent,  in  the  western  group. 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  three  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1912  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1911  shows  a  decrease  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile 
of  1.8  per  cent.,  and  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  1.1 
per  cent.  The  considerable  decrease  of  8.8  per  cent,  in  the  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile  of  the  western  group  contrasts  with 


and  passengers  on  Monday,  December  11.  The  line  <ns  boQt 
under  the  name  of  the  Milwaukee,  Sparta  &  North  Westcni. 
It  traverses  a  country  part  of  which  has  heretofore  been  witknt 
railway  facilities  and  runs  through  some  of  the  richest  and  nnB 
fertile  agricultural  lands  in  the  state,  including  a  splendid  iiodi 
raising  and  dairying  district.  The  new  track  connects  with  fte 
present  line  at  Lindwerm,  8  miles  north  of  Mil-waukee,  and  a) 
Wyevitle  it  connects  with  the  Chicago,  St  Paul,  MinneapoUs  1 
Omaha,  for  Minneapolis  and  St.  FauL  A  further  extenuoi 
from  Wyeville  to  Sparta,  connecting  with  the  western  lint*  o: 
the  system,  is  still  under  construction.  By  the  new  line  tb 
North  Western  is  given  practically  a  water  level  route  betwew 
Lake  Michigan  ports,  Lake  Superior  ports  and  the  Twin  Cities 
In  connection  with  the  Milwaukee  Beit  Line  means  will  be  pro 
vided  for  running  some  of  the  through  passenger  trains  ti 
Duluth  and  the  Twin  Cities  through  Milwaukee  by  a  direct  rontc 

Freight  Car  Balance  and  Performance. 

Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  ort  relations  betweei 
railways  of  the  American  Railway  Association,  in  presentin] 
statistical  bulletin  No.  110,  covering  car  balance  and  perform 
ance  for  August,  1911,  says: 

TrafBc  conditions   prevailing  4^rraff~.Aiigust,    1911,    show  : 


December  15,  1911. 
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December  15,  idll. 

The  street  car  traffic  in  New  Haven  on 
(October  28),  as  compared  with  that  of  a 
creased  about  33,000,  as  follows : 

Not.  18, 
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the  day  of  the  game 
normal  Saturday,  in- 


1,867 


2I0M 


d     '173 


F»r  the  Yale-Harvard  football  game  at  Cambridge  a  week 
later— and  induding  the  day  before  and  the  day  after— the  in- 
creased earnings  of  the  New  Haven  road  for  special  trains  and 
cars  were  $6347,  and  for  regular  travel  increase  $17,172,  a  total 
of  $24,019. 

Special  instruction  to  train  and  station  men  were  of  the  same 
nature  as  those  in  former  years,  which  have  been  heretofore 
noticed.  Engines  under  steam  were  kept  attached  to  wrecking 
cars  at  New  Haven,  Harlem  River  and  Hartford.  All  of  the 
trains  out  of  New  York  had  to  be  hauled  by  electric  locomotives, 
and  in  nearly  every  case  these  engines  took  the  trains  through  lo 
blamford,  33  miles.  Special  arrangements  were  made  to  return 
these  engines  right  to  New  York  the  moment  they  were  detached 
from  eastbound  trains  at  Stamford.  During  the  movement  of  the 
football  trains  all  freights  were  required  to  clear  the  time  of  the 
passenger  trains  20  minutes.  Conductors  were  required  to  have 
their  trains  properly  made  up,  lighted  and  manned  for  the  return 
trip  by  3 :30  p.  m. 

Thtt  Cotton  Crop. 

The  United  Stales  department  of  agriculture  estimates  that  the 
total  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  for  the  season  of 
1911-12  will  amount  to  7,121,713^0  lbs.  (not  including  lintcrs), 
equivalent  to  14,885,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  gross  weight. 

The  estimated  production,  with  comparisons,  by  stales,  follow : 

Bale*  of  500  lbs..  Grois  Wrighl. 

PoundaUnt.    , ■■ , 

1911.           1911.  Average  S  yrs., 

(DOOire     (OOOire  1910.  1905-1909. 

Stain.                           omilleA)  omitted.)  (Clnius,)  (Cen.m.) 

Virginia    10,9S7              2J  M,815  12.0M 

N.Carolina 445.808            935  706.142  610,268 

S.  Carolina 706,404         1,480  1,163,501  1,068.802 

Georgia  1.223,168         2.560  1.767,202  1,765,231 

noriaa  35,135              73  58,949  58,127 

Alabama 765,380         1,600  1.194,250  1,196,571 

Ulsriuippi 572.046         1,195  1,262,680  1,387,331 

LouiliJiDa 188,810            395  245,648  580,047 

Texai    2,051.832         4,280  3,049.409  3,070,723 

Arkanm 438,102            915  821,233  816,280 

Tenneaiee 201,054           420  331,947  290,205 

MilHMUi   39.757              83  59,633  48.076 

OUahoma   438.102            915  923,063  734,604 

Califoniia  5.258              11  5,986  

An  otbcr 4,158  2,202 

United   Sttlra..  7,121,713       14,885       11,608,616       11,640,551 

Drainage  Congreat  Organized. 

Ai  the  result  of  a  division  between  the  "wets"  and  the  "drys" 
amcmg  those  interested  in  reclamation  work,  the  National 
Drainage  Congress  was  organized  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago  last 
week  by  delegates  to  the  National  Irrigation  Congress,  whose 
annual  convention  was  in  session  throughout  the  week.  The  new 
body  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  reclama- 
tion of  wet  and  swampy  lands  throughout  the  United  States,  by 
methods  similar  to  those  favored  by  the  Irrigation  Congress  in 
promoting  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  in  the  west.  Its  forma- 
tioD  was  an  alternative  to  a  proposed  division  of  the  scope  of 
the.  older  body  between  irrigation  and  drainage.  The  congress 
wiJl  have  representation  from  every  state  in  the  Union.  E,  T. 
Perkins,  of  Chicago,  was  elected  first  vice-president  with  execu- 
tive authority  until  the  next  meeting,  when  a  full  list  of  officers 
will  be  chosen. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  Drainage  Congress  will  be  to  advocate 
the  passage  of  a  bill  now  pending  before  the  federal  congress 
providing  for  a  drainage  reclamation  fund  to  be  set  aside  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Vice-President  W.  L. 
Park,  of  the  Illinois  Central,  was  one  of  the  speakers  before  the 
ccHigress,  supporting  a  policy  of  reclamation  by  drainage.  He 
said  that  the  question  of  bringing  under  subjugation  75,000,000 
acres  of  overflowed  lands  distributed  throughout  40  states  was 
one  of  the  most  important  before  the  nation,  and  promised  that 
the  proposed  work  would  be  strongly  supported  by  the  railways. 

"The  agency  through  which  this  is  to  be  brought  about  is 
immaterial,"  said  Mr.  Park.     "In  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of 


many  others,  in  order  that  It  may  be  done  quickly,  the  govern-  , 
ment  should  undertake  the  work  and  the  credit  for  initiating 
this  movement  should  go  lo  this  organisation.  It  is  not  paternal- 
ism.  as  some  contend,  to  supply  water  to  the  arid  lands  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  done  under  the  reclamation  act ; 
neither  is  il  paternalism  to  take  from  our  swamp  lands  the  same 
water,  under  the  same  conditions;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
wisest  public  policy. 

"The  basis  of  our  prosperity  lies  now,  and  must  always  re- 
main, in  the  soil.  Unless  we  so  regard  it,  disaster  is  sure  to 
follow.  Drainage  as  a  basis  of  development  is  only  one  of  the 
many  economic  problems  our  government  must  take  cognizance 
of.     It  is,  however,  the  most  important  at  this  time." 

The  National  Irrigation  Congress  elected  the  following  offi- 
cers for  the  ensuing  year ;  President,  Senator  Francis  G.  New- 
lands  of  Nevada ;  national  secretary,  Arthur  Hooker,  Spokane, 
Wash. ;  foreign  secretary,  Dr.  E.  McQueen  Gray,  Albuquerque, 
N.  M. ;  vice-presidents,  R.  Ensinger,  Spokane,  Wash, ;  J.  B.  Case, 
Abilene,  Kan.;  John  Fairweather,  Fresno,  Cal. ;  S.  H.  Lea, 
Pierre,  S.  D.,  and  Richard  F.  Burgess,  El  Paso,  Tex. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


President  Taft  has  reappointed  Commissioner  Jat 
term  of  seven  years. 


for 

The  commission  has  suspended  until  April  3  the  proposed  ad- 
vances in  rates  on  lemons,  C.  L.,  from  California  lo  points  in 
Colorado  and  the  Middle  West.  It  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
rate  from  $1  to  $1.15. 

The  Omaha  Grain  Exchange  has  filed  a  complaint  with  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  alleging  unlawful  discrimina- 
tion in  the  grain  rales  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul 
railway  to  Omaha,  South  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  as  com- 
pared with  the  rates  to  Minneapolis. 

Conflicting  Tariff*. 

/.  /.  Badenoch  Co.  el  at.  v.  Chicago  &  North  Western. 
Otinion  by  the  commiision: 

In  a  case  where  conflicting  rules  which  effect  a  freight  rate 
are  pubhshed,  effective  on  the  same  date,  in  separate  tariffs  bj 
the  same  railway,  the  railway  should  apply  the  rule  which  will 
resuh  in  the  lower  charge.     (21  I.  C.  C,  36.) 

Export  Rate  on  Ptour  Reduced. 

Board  of  Railroad  Commissioners  of  Kansas  el  al.  v.  Missouri 
Pacific  et  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  Harlan: 

Carload  rates  on  flour  from  Glen  Elder,  Kan.,  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  for  export  found  unreasonable.     (22  I.  C.  C.,  24.) 

No  Discrimination  Against  Laredo. 

Board  of  Trade  of  Laredo,  Tex.,  v.  International  &  Great 
Northern  el  al.     Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord: 

Complaint  is  made  that  the  all-rail  rate  on  all  classes  and  com- 
modities of  traffic,  except  on  grain,  is  higher  from  eastern  sea- 
board lerritory  and  Pacific  coast  territory  lo  Laredo  than  to 
Corpus  Christi,  San  Antonio  and  other  Texas  common  points. 
Laredo  has  been  given  a  Texas  common  point  rate  on  grain  be- 
cau.se  the  orders  of  the  Texas  railway  commission  had  fixed 
intrastate  rates  in  such  a  way  that  the  convenience  of  shippers 
was  served  by  the  granting  of  a  through  rate,  while  the  railway 
company  did  not  lose  any  more  money  than  it  did  already  from 
the  working  of  the  state  commission  law.  At  one  lime  the  differ- 
ential to  l^redo  in  olher  traffic  was  taken  off,  but  the  railway 
company  claims  that  this  was  almost  at  once  found  to  be  a  mis- 
take and  that  these  differentials  were  restored  as  soon  as  possible. 
Owing  to  severe  competition  between  the  rail  carriers  themselves 
running  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  other  points  into  Texas, 
and  owing  to  ocean  and  rail  competition  from  the  East  via  Gal- 
veston, the  present  Texas  common  point  rates  are  lower  then 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  the  rates  to  Laredo  are  in  them- 
selves not  unreasonable,  the  whole  contention  being  that  Laredo 
is  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  San  Antonio  and  Corpus 
Christi.  It  is  not  shown  that  there  is  any  appreciable  competi- 
tion between  Laredo,  San  Antonio  and  Cofpu^  ~' 
complaint,  therefore,  is  dismissed.     (2?  LyC^Q.v 
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with  swinging  side  doors  at  ladder  locations  may  be  i 
as  cars  of  special  construction. 
Ladders  and  handholds  need  not  be  applied  to  swinging  side 

A  side  vertical  handhold  shall  be  placed  on  corner  post  of  such 
cars,  as  nearly  as  possible  over  sill  step. 

2.  That  high-side  gondola  and  ballast  cars  with  end  platforms 
18  inches  or  more  in  length  may  be  considered  as  cars  of  special 


Ladders  shall  be  placed  or  such  cars  as  prescribed  for  high- 
side  gondola  and  hopper  cars,  with  sill  step  under  ladder,  or  as 
near  under  ladder  as  car  construction,  will  permit.  Ends  and 
side  of  cars  to  be  equipped  with  handholds  in  the  same  manner 
as  flat  cars. 

3.  Ladders— spacing  of  ladder  treads.  That  the  spacing  of 
top  ladder  treads  shall  be  taken  from  eave  of  roof  at  side  of 
car,  whether  latitudinal  running  board  is  used  or  not.  (Shown 
on  platesi  illustrating  United  States  safety  appliance  standards, 
issued  by  the  commission  July  1,  1911.) 

4.  Box  and  other  house  cars— automobile  cars  with  swinging 
end  doors — end  ladders: 

That  these  cars  may  come  under  the  head  of  cars  of  special 
construction,  as  per  clause  on  page  37  of  the  order,  and  the  end 
ladders  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  to  designated  location. 

'  Refund*  Should  Ba  Made  Promptly. 
Inlerstale    Cr««    Co.    v.  Chicago   &  North   Western  et  at. 

Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  detendanls  admitted  that  an  overcharge  had  been  made 
but  claimed  that  a  charge  of  $2  should  be  made  for  reconsign- 
ment  of  certain  shipments.  The  commission  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  act  it  is  as 
unlawful  for  a  carrier  to  overcharge  a  shipper  as  to  give  him  a 
rebate.  An  assumption  that  overcharges  generally  arose  out  of 
carelessness  of  some  clerk  cannot  be  used  as  a  defense  in  every 
case.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  of  overcharges  seems 
to  make  it  advisable  that  the  provision  of  the  law  about  over- 
charges should  be  more  strictly  enforced,  and  the  commission 
expects  that  whenever  a  formal  or  informal  complaint  is  sub- 
mitted to  a  railway,  it  will  answer  at  once  admitting  whether 
overcharge  has  been  made  and  give  evidence  that  refund  has 
been  effected.     (22  L  C  C,  34.) 


STATE   COMMISSIONS. 


The  Public  Utility  Commissioners  of  New  Jersey  have  ordered 
the  railways  of  the  state  to  furnish  passengers  on  trains  with 
individual  drinking  cups,  when  called  for.  The  law  of  that 
state  forbidding  the  use  of  common  drinking  cups  has  been  in 
force  several  months,  but  the  railways  have  compelled  passengers 
either  to  furnish  their  own  cups  or,  in  some  cases,  to  secure  ihem 
from  an  automatic  delivering  device,  requiring  a  payment  of  one 
cent  for  each  cup. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district, 
holds  that  a  railway  company  is  not  required  to  refund  cash  fares 
paid  by  a  holder  of  a  commutation  ticket  when  such  person  fails 
to  present  his  ticket  for  passage.  The  decision  was  made  on  the 
complaint  of  J.  Heron  Crosman  of  New  York  City,  who  com- 
plained that  at  times  he  had  left  his  New  York,  New  Haven  & 
Hartford  commutation  ticket  at  home,  had  taken  a  receipt  for 
cash  fare  paid  from  the  train  conductor,  and  that  upon  subsequent 
presentation  of  such  train  receipt  at  a  ticket  office  with  his 
commutation  ticket,  refund  was  refused. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  sustained  the  em- 
ployers' liability  law  of  Arkansas. 

The  Commerce  Court,  in  a  case  where  they  were  asked  to  dis- 
miss-because  of  lack  of  jurisdiction,  held  that  since  the  circuit 
courts  had  the  right  of  review  of  any  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  involving  reparation,  the  Commerce 
Court  also  has  that  power  and  can  therefore  review  any  order 
of  the  L  C.  C.  involving  reparation. 


ELECTIONS   AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executivs,  Financial  and   Legal  Offlcera. 

W.  R.  Sullivan,  assistant  to  president  and  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  at  Wilmington,  N.  C.,  has  Tfsigned 
to  go  with  the  banking  firm  of  Redmond  &  Co.,  New  York, 
effective  January  I,  1912, 

S.  S.  Butler,  general  agent  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
at  New  York,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to  vice-president,  in 
charge  of  all  traffic  on  the  Frisco  Lines  in  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
with  office  at  Houston,  Tex.,  effective  January  1. 

The  office  of  auditor  of  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  &  Northern 
will  be  abolished,  effective  January  1,  and  the  duties  of  that 
office  will  be  assumed  by  the  comptroller,  reports  of  cars  and 
mileage,  or  per  diem  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  special  agent  at 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  drafts  to  be  made  on  the  treasurer  at  Pitts- 

J.  C.  Wallace,  special  examiner  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  and  previously  in  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  the 
Michigan  Central,  has  been  appointed  auditor  of  disbursements 
of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis,  with  office  at 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  succeeding  George  N.  Wellman,  assigned  to 
other  duties. 

Robert  Alfred  Brand,  who  has  been  elected  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  with  office  at  Wilmington, 
N.  C,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 
December  12,  1858,  in  Clarendon  county,  S.  C.  He  began  rail- 
way work  on  January  1,  18?7,  as  a  clerk  with  the  Wilmington, 
Columbia  &  Augusta,  and  was  later  telegraph  operator  and  agent 
at  Sumter,  remaining  in  that  position  until  1894.  He  was  then 
general  agent  of  the  same  company  and  its  successor,  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast  Line,  until  August,  1902,  when  he  became  general 
freight  agent,  and  at  the  time  of  his  recent  election,  as  fourth 
vice-president,  was  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  at  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Operating  Offlcera. 

J.  H.  Marcy  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  dining 
service  of  the  Boston  &  Albany,  with  office  at  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  W.  Mating  has  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of 
the  SL  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  with  office  at  Amoty,  Miss.,  suc- 
ceeding W.  Rudd,  transferred. 

D.  J.  Madden,  supervisor  of  locomotive  operation  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of 
the  Chicago  and  Hammond  terminals  of  that  road. 

J.  E.  Nelson,  trainmaster  of  the  Canadian  Northern  at  Rainy 
River,  OnL,  has  been  appointed  superintendent,  with  office  at 
Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  succeeding  A.  Wilcox,  promoted. 

T.  B.  Hamilton,  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines 
West  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  new  Central  division,  with  office  at  Toledo. 

The  line  of  the  Arizona  Eastern  embraced  in  and  known  as 
the  Cochise  division  has  been  attached  to  the"  Globe  division, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  C  C.  Mallard,  superintendent,  with 
office  at  Globe,  Ariz. 

O.  C.  Wyman,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Oeveland,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago  &  St.  Louis  at  Riverside,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  train- 
master of  the  Cincinnati  Northern,  with  office  at  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 
F.  I_  Elliott  succeeds  Mr.  Wyman. 

C.  C.  Riley,  who  recently  resigned  as  general  superintendent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Southern,  as  has  been  announced  in  these  col- 
umns, has  been  appointed  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of 
the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  office  at  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  0.  Crockett,  general  manager  of  the  Buffalo  &  Susquehanna 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  having  resigned,  that  position  has  been 
abolished  and  the  duties  of  that  office  will,  in  future,  be  assumed 
by  E  R.  Darlow,  assistant  receiver,  with  office  at  Buffalo. 

R.  B.  Ayres,  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  division  of  the 
Texas  &  Pacific  at  Marshall,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  super- 
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OBITUARY. 


Frank  Edward  Snow,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Canada 
Southern  before  that  road  was  absorbed  by  the  Michigan  Cen- 
tral, died  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  December  11. 

Edward  \V.  Cover,  superintendent  of  the  Southern  Missouri 
&  Arkansas  from  January,  1897,  until  February,  1902,  when  that 
road  was  taken  over  by  the  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  died  at 
the  home  of  his  daughter  at  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  on  December  3. 
Mr.  Cover  was  born  December  12,  1852,  and  began  railway  work 
in  1883  as  joint  agent  for  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Railroad,  and  the 
St.  Louis,  Alton  &  Terre  Haute,  now  the  Illinois  Central,  at 
Pinckeyville,  III.  For  several  years  since  1902  he  was  agent  of 
the  Frisco  at  Campbell,  Mo. 

Edward  Preble  Wilson,  formerly  general  passenger  agent  of  the 
Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  died  at  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  on  December  7.  Mr.  Wilson  was  born  at  Washington,  Pa., 
in  1838.  and  graduated  from  Washington  College  in  1859.  In 
October,  1863.  he  entered  the  freight  department  of  the  Louis- 
ville &  Nashville,  and  from  that  lime  until  July  1890,  was  con- 
tinuously in  railway  service.  He  held  various  positions  in  the 
freight  and  passenger  departments,  and  from  1877  to  1885  was 
with  the  Cincinnati  Southern  and  its  successor,  the  Cincinnati, 
New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific,  first  as  general  superintendent 
and  general  passenger  agent,  then  as  general  freight  and  pas- 
senger agent,  and  later  as  general  ^passenger  agent  He  was  ar- 
bitrator of  the  Chicago,  St  Louis  &  Missouri  River  Passenger 
Association  from  1885  to  1886.  then  for  three  months  commis- 
sioner of  the  Souihweslern  and  Northwestern  Passenger  Asso- 
ciations, and  for  four  years,  from  October,  1886,  was  general 
passenger  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western.  In  July,  1890, 
he  became  commissioner  of  the  Cincinnati  freight  bureau,  which 
position  he  held  until  1898.  From  the  latter  year  until  his  re- 
tirement from  business  he  was  connected  with  a  number  of  com- 
mercial organizations  and  transportation  clubs  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cincinnati. 

Richard  N.  Durborow,  general  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  east  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  Eric,  with 
office  at  Alloona.  died  of  heart  disease  at  Philadelphia  on  Decem- 
ber   9.      Mr.    Durborow 


was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia on  April  10,  I860, 
and  was  educated  at 
Cheltenham  .Academy 
and  Maryland  Military 
Institute,  He  entered 
the  service  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in 
February,  1879,  as  an 
apprentice  in  the  West 
Philadelphia  machine 
shops.  In  September  of 
the  following  year  he 
was  transferred  to  Al- 
toona,  and  upon  the 
completion  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  entered 
the  mechanical  engi- 
neer's department  at 
Altoona.  In  March. 
1890,  he  was  appointed 
inspector  in  the  VVest 
Philadelphia  car  shops, 
and  in  October,  1892, 
he  was  made  assistant  gen 
I    promoted   to   acting   : 


R.  N.  Durborow 
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LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 


The  Kanawha,  Glen  Jean  &  Eastebn  has  ordered  1  mikado 
locomotive  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Missouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf  has  ordered  2  consolidation 
locomotives  from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  said  to  have  ordered  15 
switching  locomotives,  15  passenger  locomotives  and  45  freight 
Company.     This 


CAR    BUILDING. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  making  inquiries  for  200  freight 


1  the   market   for 


I  foreman  of  the  same  shops.  He 
iter  mechanic  in  November.  1895, 
and  the  following  March  became  master  mechanic  at  the  West 
Philadelphia  shops.  On  May  15,  1900.  he  was  promoted  to 
superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the  Philadelphia.  Baltimore  & 
Washington,  and  the  following  August  was  made  superintendent 
of  motive  power  of  the  Buffalo  &  Allegheny  Valley  division.  In 
October,  1901,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power 
at  Altoona,  and  since  June  28,  1911,  was  general  superintendent 
of  motive  power  at  Altoona.  Out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Durborow.  all  the  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in 
Altoona,  as  well  as  a  number  of  business  houses,  were  closed 
December  II,  the  day  of  his  funeral. 


the    market . 

The  Canadian  P.\cieic  has  ordered  90  oil  tank  cars  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  is  in  the  market 
for  200  steel  hopper  cars  and  200  refrigerator  cars. 

The  Harbiman  Lines  have  ordered  65  all  steel  combination 
baggage  and  postal  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company. 

The  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern  is  said  to  be  in  the  market  for 
700  all-steel  dump  cars.     This  item  has  not  been  confirmed 

The  San  Diego  &  Cuyamaca  is  figuring  on  3  coaches,  1  com- 
bination baggage,  mail  and  passenger  car,  and  1  baggage  car. 

The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  said  to 
be  in  the  market  for  300  refrigerator  and  vegetable  cars.  This 
item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Western  Live  Stock  Express  Company,  Chicago,  is  not 
in  the  market  for  refrigerator  cars  as  was  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Casette  of  December  8. 

The  Nashville.  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  is  said  to  have 
ordered  200  box  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany.   This  item  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Intercolonial  has  ordered  52  box  cars  from  the  Canadian 
Car  &  Foundry  Company,  5  passenger  cars  from  the  Preston 
Car  &  Coach  Company,  and  9  box  cars  from  the  company's  shops. 
"  The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  placed  an  order  with 
the  Crawford  Locomotive  &  Car  Company  for  500  steel  center 
sill  constructions,  to  be  applied  as  reinforcements  to  old  equip- 
ment in  its  railway  shops. 

The  Chicago  &  North  Western  is  said  to  have  ordered  600 
automobile  cars  from  the  Western  Steel  Car  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany, and  500  flat  cars  from  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 
These  cars  are  said  to  be  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
Railway  Age  Gazelle  of  December  8.  This  item  has  not  been 
confirmed. 


IRON    AND    BTEEL. 


The  Pennsylvania  has  ordered  2,000  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chesapeake '&  Ohio  has  ordered  2,500  tons  of  bridge 
steel  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Qoincy  has  ordered  500  tons  o( 
bridge  material  from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanka  &  Western  has  ordered  700 
tons  of  rails  from  the  Pennsylvania  Steel  Company. 
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The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  10/XIO 
tons  of  open  hearth  raits  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company. 

The  Northebn  Pacific  has  ordered  1,800  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  American  Bridge  Company. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  has  ordered  100  tons  of  bridge  steel 
from  the  McCIintic-Marshall  Construction  Company,  and  is  in 
the  market  for  ISO  tons  for  a  bridge  at  Lynn,  Mass, 

The  Lehigh  Valley  has  ordered  12,000  tons  of  rails.  The 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company  will  roll  8,000;  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company,  2,000:  and  the  Maryland  Steel  Company,  2,000. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railkoad  has  issued  specifications  for 
36,000  tons  of  structural  steel  for  the  Hell  Gate  viaducts,  to 
connect  with  the  approaches  to  the  bridge  over  the  East  river, 
New  York, 

General  Conditions  in  Steel,— The  Steel  Corporation  has 
received  orders  for  new  business  at  the  rate  of  over  45,000  tons 
a  day  since  the  first  of  the  month.  The  improvement,  while  not 
sensational,  is  expected  to  last  several  months  at  least.  During 
the  past  week  several  mills  which  had  been  idle  for  months 
were  started  up  again  to  fill  some  orders  for  early  delivery. 
Prices  are  showing  a  tendency  to  stiffen  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  during  the  week  of  $1  a  ton  on  wire.  Orders  from  the 
railways  have  been  heavy,  especially  for  bridge  material,  and  it 
is  expected  that  many  large  rait  orders  will  be  placed  very  soon 
within  the  next  few  weeks. 


SIGNALING. 

The  Western  Pacific  will  install  75  miles  of  lower  quadrant 
two-position  automatic  block  signals  within  the  next  year  between 
Spring  Garden  and  Oroville,  Cat.  One  electric  interlocking  plant 
of  40  levers  will  also  be  installed  at  Sacramento. 

The  Chicago  &  Western  Indiana  is  planning  to  install  two 
drawbridge  interlocking  plants,  one  at  126th  street  in  Chicago, 
where  the  main  line  crosses  the  Calumet  river,  and  the  other  at 
the  Calumet  river  bridge  on  the  Dolton  branch.  These  plants 
will  have  12  and  11  levers,  respectively. 

The  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville  will  install  133  miles 
of  three-position,  upper  quadrant,  automatic  block  signals  on  its 
line  between  Monon,  Ind.,  and  Bloomington,  Ind.  This  road  is 
now  completing  an  installation  of  161  miles  between  Hammond 
and  Indianapolis. 

The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  will  install  20  miles  of 
lower  quadrant,  three-position  automatic  block  signals  between 
Chattanooga  and  Shellmound,  Tenn.,  in  the  near  future.  Four 
interlocking  plants  are  under  construction  at  Wauhatchie,  Hooker, 
Whiteside  and  Shellmound.  These  machines  will  represent  a 
total  capacity  of  about  112  levers. 

The  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  is  planning  to 
install  25  miles  of  automatic  block  signals  during  the  next  year. 
These  will  be  three- position  upper  quadrant,  and  will  protect  the 
line  between  Ivorydale  and  Middletown,  O.  This  road  is  also 
planning  to  build  seven  interlocking  plants  on  the  Cincinnati 
division.  These  will  be  electro -mechanical  plants,  and  the  total 
number  of  levers  will  be  about  200. 

The  Wabash  is  considering  the  installation  of  58  miles  of  lower 
quadrant  two-position  automatic  block  signals.  The  automatic 
signals  now  being  installed  between  Staunton  and  Mount  Olive, 
III,  will  be  ready  to  be  put  in  service  January  IS.  The  new  work 
is  planned  for  the  lines  between  Williamsport  and  Riverside, 
Delphi  and  Rockfield,  Logansport  and  Danes,  Peru  and  La  Gro, 
and  Shadeland  and  East  Lafayette.  Two  mechanical  interlocking 
plants  of  about  10  levers  each  are  to  be  installed  at  lap  sidings. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  is  planning  to  install  28 
miles  of  automatic  block  signals  during  the  next  12  months.  On 
16  miles  of  line,  between  Cadosia  and  Poyntelie  on  the  Scranton 
division,  disk  signals  will  be  put  up,  and  on  12  miles,  between 
Livingston  Manor  and  Cooks  Falls,  home  and  distant  Style 
"B"  semaphores  will  be  erected.  The  semaphore  signals  will  be 
lower  quadrant,  two-position.  This  road  is  also  planning  to 
Install  two  mechanical  interkicking  plants  of  S6  levers  each,  one 
at  Scra4^n  and  the  other  at  Campbell  Hall. 


9upply  ISteabe  ^et»». 

The  W.  K.  Kenly  Company,  Chicago,  will,  on  January  1,  move 
its  main  office  from  the  First  National  Bank  building  to  the 
Peoples  Gas  building. 

The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 
has  recently  installed  threading  machines  in  its  plant  and  is  now 
equipped  to  make  individual  stays. 

George  W.  Daves,  formerly  signal  engineer  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton,  is  now  in  the  sales  department  of  the  Edison  Storage 
Battery  Company,  Orange,  N.  J.,  with  office  at  Orange 

Frank  R.  Coates,  recently  a  vice  president  of  the  Inter  Ocean 
Steel  Company,  Chicago,  and  formerly  chief  engineer  of  the 
Chicago  Great  Western,  has  been  made  president  of  the  Toledo 
Railways  &  Light  Company,  succeeding  A.  E.  Lang,  resigned. 

William  H.  Mclntyre,  president  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas 
Pass  and  formerly  fourth  vice-president  of  the  Equitable  Lift 
Insurance  Company,  New  York,  has  been  made  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  New 
York,  a  newly  created  position,  Mr.  Mclntyre  retains  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  San  Antonio  &  Aransas  Pass. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  re- 
cently acquired  the  right  to  Jmild  the  Garrett  type  locomotives 
tor  service  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  special  feature 
of  these  locomotives  is  that  they  are  of  high  capacity  and  will 
operate  on  lines  having  sharp  curves.  They  were  described  in 
the  Railway  Age  Gaselte  of  November  12,  1909,  page  917. 

The  Allith-Prouty  Company,  Albion,  Mich.,  which  on  April  I 
last  succeeded  to  the  business  oi  the  Allith  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany. Chicago,  and  the  T.  C.  Prouty  Company,  Albion,  has  moved 
its  general  ofiices  and  also  the  Chicago  and  Albion  factories,  to 
Danville,  III,  where  it  has  recently  erected  and  equipped  a 
$SO,000  building  for  the  manufacture  of  door  hangers,  floor  hinges 
and  hardware  specialties. 

The  Carborundum  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
awarded  the  grand  prize  for  the  exhibit  of  abrasive  materials  at 
the  Turin  Exposition,  Turin,  Italy.  American  manufacturers  of 
many  products  were  represented  at  the  otposition,  which  was 
held  from  April  IS  to  October  31  of  this  year.  The  Carborun- 
dum exhibit  showed  a  complete  line  of  Carborundum  wheels, 
Aloxite  wheels.  Carborundum  dental  wheels,  Carborundum  sharp- 
ening stones  and  razor  hones. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  rendered 
a  decision  sustaining  the  claims  of  Peter  H.  Murphy,  president 
of  the  Standard  Railway  Equipment  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
against  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  for  infringement  of  the  Murph; 
patents  covering  the  Murphy  outside  metal  car  roof.  The  decree 
declares  the  Murphy  patents  to  be  valid  and  to  have  been 
infringed  by  the  roof  used  by  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  A  per- 
manent injunction  was  issued  prohibiting  the  railway  company 
from  further  use  of  this  roof,  except  those  already  applied. 
pending  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  The  question  of  the 
amount  of  damages  to  be  assessed  was  referred  to  the  auditor 
of  the  court. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company, 
Montreal,  Can.,  for  the  year  ended  September  30,  1911,  shows 
that  real  estate,  buildings,  machinery,  patents  and  good  will  are 
valued  at  $10,147,297,  The  total  issue  of  preferred  and  common 
stock  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  entered  at  cost,  is  51,350,- 
000;  manufactured  product,  materials  and  supplies,  at  or  below 
cost.  $2,505,609;  accounts  receivable,  $2,102.2S4;  cash  in  banks 
and  on  hand,  $198,081  ;  total  current  assets,  $5,217,700.  Of  the 
7  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock,  $7,500,000  is  authoriied 
and  $5,000,000  is  outstanding.  Part  consideration  for  purchase 
of  capital  stock  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries  was  $1,100,000. 
Of  the  common  stock,  $5,000,000  is  authorized  and  $3375,000  is 
outstanding.  Of  the  first  mortgage  30-year  6  per  cent,  sinking 
fund  gold  bonds  due  1939,  $7,500,000  are  authorized  and  $3,S00,- 
000  are  outstanding.  Total  current  liabilities  are  $1,784,711.  The 
balance  on  September  30,  1910,  was  $404,197,  after  2  per  cent 
dividends  had  been  paid  on  the  common  stock.  Profits  for  the 
year  were  $1,007,138.  Dividends  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  preferred 
stock  were  $385«)0.     The  surpl?i»|  f?oiv^}»^r  was  $632.13a 
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Gross  sales  for  the  year  were  over  $12,500,000,  a  considerable 
increase  over  the  gross  sales  of  the  previous  year,  but  the  serious 
trade  depression  in  the  United  States  necessitated  a  reduction  in 
the  percentage  of  prolit  on  the  sales.  Notwithstanding  the  greater 
volume  of  business  Iransacted,  the  inventories  and  accounts 
receivable  remained  at  substantially  the  same  figures  as  in  the 
previous  report  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  unfilled 
orders  on  the  company's  books  were,  roughly,  $5,000,000,  but  by 
the  middle  of  November  they  had  increased  to  about  $10,000,000. 
Extensions  were  authorized  to  the  passenger  car  departments  at 
Amherst,  N.  S.,  and  Turcot.  Montreal ;  a  new  steel  freight  ear 
department  tor  the  Turcot  works ;  an  addition  to  the  steel  car 
plant  at  the  Dominion  works,  Hahfax,  N.  S.,  and  an  extension 
to  the  malleable  iron  foundry  at  Amherst  were  also  authorized. 
These  improvements  are  now  all  under  way,  and  steel  under- 
frame  cars  are  being  built  at  the  Turcot  works.  The  total  cost 
of  the  improvements  will  be  about  $350,000.  Shortly  after  the 
lirst  of  the  year  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  Montreal,  was 
formed  to  take  over  the  properties  of  the  Montreal  Steel  Works 
and  the  Ontario  Iron  &  Steel  Company,  Welland,  Ont.,  to  fur- 
nish facilities  for  the  production  of  steel  castings.  For  this 
purpose  $3,650,000  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  and  collateral  trust 
bonds  were  issued,  the  principal  and  interest  being  guaranteed  by 
the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  Company.  Of  this  issue,  $750,000 
was  set  aside  to  redeem  a  previous  issue  of  bonds,  of  the  same 
amount,  of  the  Montreal  Steel  Works.  All  of  the  issued  capital 
stock  of  the  Canadian  Steel  Foundries,  or  $1,400,000  preferred 
and  $3,000,000  common,  is  owned  by  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foun- 
dry Company.  It  was  found  advisable  to  make  extensive  im- 
provements at  the  Welland  plant,  and  the  new  plant  at  Mon- 
treal will  not  be  completed  and  ready  for  operation  until  next 
spring. 


TRADE  PUBLICATIONS. 


Am  Hose.— Guilford  S.  Wood,  Chicago,  has  issued  an  original 
mailing  folder  illuslrattng  ihe  elasticity  of  the  rubber  used  in 
Honesthose  for  pneumatic  and  air  hoist  hose. 

Rock  Driu-s.— The  Inge rsolt- Rand  Company.  New  York,  has 
devoted  form  No.  4003  to  Little  Giant  rock  drills.  These  drills 
are  designed  so  as  to  give  the  necessary  valve  travel  with  a  very 
short  piston  stroke,  and  for  this  reason  they  have  a  very  wide 
range  of  effective  stroke.  The  drills  are  described  in  detail  and 
illustrations,  diagrams  and  tables  are  given.  The  booklet  also 
includes  a  full  list  of  parts  with  numbers  for  ordering,  and  il- 
lustrations of  each  separate  part 

Condensers. — The  Wheeler  Condenser  &  Engineering  Com- 
pany, Carteret,  N.  J„  has  published  bulletin  No,  107  on  high 
vacuum  jet  condensers.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
Wheeler  rectangular  jet  condenser,  which  is  constructed  on  the 
counter-current  principle.  Tables  are  included  showing  a  high 
percentage  of  efficiency.  One  chapter  discusses  air  removal  from 
jet  condensers  and  the  value  of  cold  air  pump  suction.  Wheeler 
barometric  ejector  condensers  and  Wheeler  direct-acting  jet  con- 
densers are  also  illustrated  and  described. 

San  Pedbo,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — The  passenger  de- 
partment of  this  company  has  issued  an  attractive  booklet  de- 
scribing the  reconstruction  of  the  line  through  the  Meadow 
Valley  wash  in  southeastern  Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
the  tracks  on  a  higher  level  out  of  the  reach  of  floods.  The  work 
involved  the  reconstruction  of  76  miles  of  track  through  the 
gorge,  and  the  entire  work  was  completed  in  thirteen  months. 
The  work  included  the  building  of  10  tunnels  of  a  total  length 
of  5,972  ft.,  and  24  bridges  of  a  length  of  4,925  ft.  Of  the  85 
crossings  of  the  stream  on  the  original  line  61  are  avoided  by  the 
new  high  line.  The  booklet  includes  many  excellent  illustrations 
showing  the  old  line  and  the  new  higher  level  track. 

With  the  completion  of  the  railway  from  Orsono,  in  southern 
Chile,  south  to  Puerto  Montt,  another  important  link  was  forged 
in  the  chain  of  railways  which  it  is  planned  to  extend  from  the 
southern  to  the  northernmost  point  in  the  republic.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  line  enables  freight  and  passengers  to  be  trans- 
ported from  Puerto  Montt  direct  to  Valparaiso,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Chile. 


New  Incorporation*,  Surveys,  Etc. 

Alcoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay, — The  Soo  division  has  been 
extended  from  Pangissin,  Ont.,  north  to  Batchewana,  11  miles. 
R.  S,  McCorraick,  chief  engineer,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 

Batesville  Southwestern. — An  othcer  writes  that  an  exten- 
sion has  been  projected  from  Yocona,  Miss.,  to  Charleston,  11 
miles.  R.  J.  Darnell,  lessee,  Memphis,  Tenn.  (November  24, 
p.  1079.) 

Big  Sandv  &  Cumberland. — This  line  has  been  extended  from 
Matney.  Va.,  to  Rife,  two  miles.    G.  W.  Liti,  general  manager, 

Bismarck,  Bellevue  &  Western. — An  officer  writes  that  the 
line  has  been  located  from  Bismarck.  Mo.,  west  to  Sunlight,  20 
miles,  H.  Rohwer,  chief  engineer,  700  Fullerton  building,  St. 
Louis.     (June  9,  p.  1333.) 

Brinson  Railway. — An  officer  writes  that  preliminary  surveys 
have  been  made  for  an  extension  from  Waynesboro,  Ga,,  to 
Athens,  105  miles.     S.  T.  Grimshaw,  chief  engineer,  Springfield. 

BtJFFALo,  Batavia  &  Rochester  (Electric).— The  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  received  a  pe- 
tition for  a  proposed  new  electric  railway  between  the  cities  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  Rochester.  The  proposition  involves  the 
consolidation  of  the  Buffalo  &  Williamsville,  the  Buffalo  & 
Depew  and  the  Buffalo,  Genesee  &  Rochester,  under  the  name  of 
the  Buffalo,  Batavia  &  Rochester.  The  Buffalo  &  Depew  now 
runs  from  Buffalo  to  Depew,  and  the  Buffalo  &  Williamsville 
extends  from  Buffalo  to  the  easterly  bounds  of  the  village  of 
Williamsville,  Erie  county.  The  Buffalo,  Batavia  &  Rochester 
and  the  Buffalo,  Genese«  &  Rochester  hold  certificates  of  public 
convenience  and  necessity  to  build  between  Buffalo  and 
Rochester.  The  Buffalo,  Batavia  &  Rochester  also  has  franchises 
from  all  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  the  proposed  line 
will  pass,  with  the  exception  of  the  towns  of  Pembrook  and 
Churchville,  which  franchises  have  expired.  The  new  company 
proposes  to  build  an  extension  of  the  Buffalo  &  Williamsville, 
which  in  connection  with  the  proposed  line  of  the  Buffalo, 
Genesee  &  Rochester  will  form  a  continuation  of  the  Buffalo  & 
Depew,  These  proposed  routes  join  near  the  village  of  Batavia, 
and  will  form  one  continuous  connected  tine  of  railway.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  the  Batavia  &  Genesee  Con- 
struction Company  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  build  and  equip  the 
railway  from  Buffalo  to  Rochester. 

Buffalo  &  Depew. — See  Buffalo,  Batavia  &  Rochester. 


Buffalo  &  Wiluamsville.— See  Buffalo,  Batavia  &  Rochester. 

Blttte,  Boise  &  San  Francisco. — This  company,  which  was 
organized  in  Montana  with  $25,000,000  capital,  to  build  from 
Butte,  southwest  through  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Cali- 
fornia, to  San  Francisco,  it  is  understood,  is  letting  contracts 
and  construction  work  will  probably  be  started  in  April,  1912. 
An  advisory  board,  of  which  Dr.  W,  H,  Haviland  is  a  member, 
will  have  its  headquarters  at  Butte,  Mont.     (November  3,  p.  930.) 

Cary  North  &  South. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are 
being  made  from  Cochran,  Ga.,  to  Milledgeville,  64  miles.  D.  B. 
Dunn,  chief  engineer,  Macon.     (May  12,  p.  1132.) 

Central  Railroad  of  Oregon.— The  Hot  Lake  branch  has 
been  opened  for  business  from  Union,  Ore.,  west  to  Hot  Lake, 
eight  miles.  R.  H.  England,  vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Union. 

Central  Vermont.— An  officer  writes  that  this  company  pro- 
poses to  start  work  early  next  year  on  the  following  lines,  for 
which  surveys  have  been  completed ;  Southern  New  England 
Railroad  from  Palmer,  Mass.,  to  the  Mas.sachusetts-Rhode 
Island  state  line,  41  miles;  Southern  New  England  Rail- 
way, from  the  Massachusetts- Rhode  Island  slate  line  to  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  about  30  miles,  and  the  Southern  Vermont.^  from 
Windsor,  Vt.,  to  Brattleboro,  about  SO ^n 
eral  manager,  St  Albans. 
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Chablotte  Harbor  &  Northern.— A  branch  has  been  opened 
for  business  between  Cottman,  Fla.,  and  Tiger  Bay,  25  miles. 
G.  S.  Bruce,  chief  engineer,  Boca  Grande. 

Chicago,  Memphis  &  Gulf. — An  officer  writes  that  this  com- 
pany has  projected  an  extension  from  Hickman,  Ky.,  northeast  to 
Clinton,  16  miles,  S.  G.  Latta,  president  and  general  manager, 
Dyersbiirg,  Tenn. 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Pucet  Sound,— An  officer  writes  that 
work  is  now  under  way  by  Caughren,  Boynton  &  Co.,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  building  the  Idaho  &  Western  from  Atlas,  Idaho,  to 
Coeur  d'Alene,  3.9  miles.  E.  O.  Reeder.  chief  engineer,  Seattle, 
Wash.     (November  17,  p.  1036.) 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  work  is  to  be  started  at 
once  extending  the  branch  line  from  Lewiston,  Mont.,  northeast 
to  Roy,  about  3S  miles.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  work  is 
$3,500,000.     E.  O.  Reeder,  chief  engineer,  Seatile,  Wash. 

Chicago  &  Nmith  Western.— See  an  item  regarding  opening 
of  new  line  of  this  company  under  Traffic   News. 

Clear  Lake  Railway.— An  officer  writes  that  the  plans  call  for 
building  from  Hopland,  Mendocino  county,  Cal.,  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  east,  thence  north  to  Lakeport,  on  the 
west  side  of  Clear  lake,  24.2  miles.  When  this  work  is  com- 
pleted a  branch  is  to  be  built  east  to  Kelseyville,  three  miles, 
and  an  extension  is  also  to  be  built  from  Lakeport  north  to 
Upper  Lake,  10  miles.  Steamer  service  around  Clear  lake  is 
also  contemplated.  A  grading  contract  for  a  6.S-mile  section 
east  from  Hopland  has  been  let  to  Elliot  &  Axman,  with  tempo- 
rary headquarters  at  Hopland.  C.  M.  Hammond,  president. 
Upper  Lake.      (November   17,  p.   1036.) 

Crystal  City  &  Uvalde, — The  Garden  dale- Fowler  ion  division 
has  been  opened  for  business  from  Gardendale,  Tex.,  to  Fowler- 
ton,  26  miles.     E,  Breaker,  chief  engineer.  Crystal  City. 

Decatur  Pana  &  Southern. — Incorporated  in  Illinois,  with 
office  at  Decatur,  to  build  from  Decatur,  11!.,  south  to  Pana, 
about  40  miles.  The  incorporators  include  H.  S.  Ashcraft,  H.  G. 
Hodgkins,  J.  W.  Larkott  and  J.  Martin,  all  of  Chicago, 

El  Paso  &  Southwestern. — An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  on  an  extension  from  Fairbanks,  Ariz,,  to  Tucson, 66,88 
miles.  Mac  Arthur  Bros.  Co,,  Chicago,  are  the  contractors. 
Work  is  also  under  way  rebuilding  a  section  of  (he  old  line  on 
an  entirely  new  location  between  Lewis  Springs,  Ariz.,  and  Fair- 
banks, 10.53  miles.  Lee  Moor,  Fairbanks,  is  the  contractor.  J.  L. 
Campbell,  engineer  maintenance  way.  El  Paso,  Tex, 

Gainesville  MiDLAND.^See  Georgia  Roads. 

Georgia  Roads. — A  preliminary  reconnoisance  has  been  made 
for  a  line  from  Athens,  Ga,,  via  Smithsonia,  Lexington  and 
Sandy  Cross  to  Washington.  G.  J.  Baldwin,  Savannah,  presi- 
dent of  the  Gainesville  Midland  is  interested, 

GoLQSBORo,  Seven  Springs  St  Swansbobo, — Incorporated  in 
North  Carolina  with  $1,500,000  capital,  to  build  from  Goldsboro, 
N.  C,  to  Swansboro,  70  miles.  The  incorporators  include  R,  C. 
Griffin  and   William  A.  Robertson, 


Minn, 

Hampden  Railroad,^ According  to  press  reports  a  contract 
has  been  given  to  C.  W.  Blakeslee  &  Son,  New  Haven,  Conn., 
to  build  a  6.5  mile  section  on  the  eastern  end  of  this  line.  The 
■company  was  organized  to  build  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
Bondsville,  20  miles.  R.  D.  Gillett,  president,  Westfield.  (June 
9,  p,  1334.) 

Highland  Park  &  Lake  Burien  (Electric),— Dibble-Haw- 
thorne &  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash,,  who  has  the  contract  to  build  from 
Oxbow  to  Lake  Burien,  seven  miles,  has  sublet  the  work  as  fol- 
lows :  For  the  grading  lo  McQuade  &  Moore,  for  the  ties  and 
poles  to  the  A.  M.  Baum  Construction  Company,  Seattle.  W.  H. 
Murphy,  president.  Seattle.     (October  13,  p,  734.) 

Idaho  Northern  Railway, — This  road  has  been  extended 
from  Emmett,  Idaho,  to  Plaza,  five  miles.  E.  H.  Dewey,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager,  Nampa.    (November  24,  page  1080.) 


Illinois  Centhal.— See  an  item  under  General  News  regiidiD? 
the  proposed  terminal  improvements  to  be  carried  out  bv  ihs 
company  in  Chicago, 

Indianapolis,  Chicago  &  Meridian  (Electric). — This  compani 
is  planning  to  start  work  at  once  on  a  line  from  Indianapi.l'L 
Ind.,  north  to  Gary.     John  Shafer,  president,   Chicago. 

Idaho  8r  Western, — See  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound 

Johnson  City  Connecting. — Incorporated  in  Illinois  mtji 
$5,000  capital,  and  office  at  East  St.  Louis.  The  plans  cal!  foi 
building  a  railway  in  Williamson  county.  The  incorporators  In- 
clude; E,  J.  Pearson  and  T,  L,  Phillips,  both  of  St.  L.ouis,  Mo.; 
L.  O,  Whilnel,  H,  L.  Browning  and  T.  E.  Gillespie,  all  of  Eas 
St.  Louis,  III- 

Kansas  City  Southern.— An  officer  writes  that  work  ■« 
carried  out  during  1911  on  changes  of  line  to  reduce  grade;  m 
eight  sections,  aggregating  17,61  miles  in  Oklahoma  from  Bandi 
to  Hodgen;  also  from  Bear"  Creek  Junction,  Ark.,  to  Xtsi 
Springs,  8.54  miles,  and  from  Pickering,  La.,  to  Ncame,  JJO 
miles;  a  total  of  29,45  miles.  In  addition  the  grade  has  km 
reduced  on  the  present  alinement  on  five  sections,  a  total  of  1:J 
miles,  of  which  5,6  miles  are  in  Oklahoma;  1,5  miles  in  Texas 
and  8,2  miles  in  Louisiana,  Work  is  now  under  way  on  chango 
of  line  to  reduce  the  grades  on  seven  sections  between  Grand- 
view,  Mo.,  and  Neosho.  27  miles.  Porter  Bros.,  Seattle.  Wast, 
are  the  eonlractors.  In  addition  work  is  under  way  reducing 
the  grades  on  present  alinement  on  22  sections,  aggregating  47,4 
miles,  of  which  32,3  are  in  Missouri,  3.4  in  Arkansas,  07  io 
Texas  and  11  in  Louisiana.  29.45  miles  of  new  line  was  buih 
during  the  year  and  21,13  miles  of  old  line  removed.  C  L 
Johnston,  chief  engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo.      (April  14,  p.  925.) 

Lexington  &  Eastern. — See  Louisville  &  Nashville. 

LoiJisviLLE  &  NASHViLLE.^An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  on  the  Lexington  &  Eastern  from  Dumont,  Ky..  to 
McRoberts,  on  about  103  miles.  Lane  Brothers  Co,,  Alta  Vista, 
Va. ;  Mason  &  Hanger,  Richmond,  Ky, ;  Jones  Bros.,  Columbus. 
Ohio;  W.  J,  Oliver,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Luck  Construction  Co,. 
Roanoke,  Va..  and  Winston  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  are  the  con- 
tractors. The  company  expects  to  have  the  grading  work  finished 
early   in   1912. 

Work  is  now  under  way  on  the  Wasioto  &  Black  Mountain 
from  Harlan,  Ky.,  up  Clover  Fork  river  to  Ague,  about  live 
miles.  This  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  company's  ratn, 
W,  H.  Courtenay,  chief  engineer,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Maine  Centbai. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company  has 
completed  relocation  work  on  6.36  miles  from  a  point  east  of 
Cumberland  Junction,  Me,,  to  a  point  east  of  Mill  Road,  This 
Kplaces  the  6,80  miles  between  Cumberland  Junction  and  Gray, 
T.  L,   Dunn,  chief  engineer,  Portland. 

Nazas  Valley  &  Pacific, — An  officer  writes  that  this  companj 
has  just  finished  locating  the  line,  and  financial  arrangcm^ins 
are  being  made.  The  plans  call  for  a  line  from  Tepehuanes. 
Mexico,  to  Guanacevi,  about  62  miles.  A  branch  will  probably 
be  built  to  Inde,  33  miles.  J.  T.  Odell,  president,  New  York. 
(February  10,  p.  301.) 

New  York  Subways.- The  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  has  given  a  contract  to  Patrick 
McGovern,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  building  section  nine  of  the  Lex- 
ington avenue  subway,  between  Sixty-seventh  and  Seventy-nintb 
streets  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan. 

Oregon  Roads,— The  Crosset  Timber  Company,  Astoria,  Ore, 
has  secured  right-of-way,  it  is  said,  for  building:  a  logging  line 
from  Knappa,  to  the  Big  Creek  district  in  Gatsop  county. 

Paracoulo  &  Memphis. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
plans  to  build  an  extension  between  Caldwell,  Mo.,  and  Pan- 
gould.  Ark,,  17  miles,  and  between  Manilla  and  Lepanio,  \Z 
miles,    J,  W.  Vail,  president  and  general  manager.  Caldwell,  Mo, 

Paris  &  Mt.  Peeasant, — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  art 
being  made  for  an  extension  from  Bogata,  Tex.,  to  Mt.  Pleasant,^ 
28  miles.    H.   P.  Mobberly,  chief  engineer,  Paris. 

Pennsylvania  Lines  West.— It  is  understood  thai  work  wiB 
be  started  next  year  on  the  construction  of  a  low-grade  short  line 
branch  on  the  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh  division  between  Smiths 
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Portland  Eugene  &  Eastesn  (Electric).— Grading  work  has 
been  started  on  the  line  from  Eugene,  Ore.,  to  Monroe.  A,  Welch, 
manager,  Portland.     (June  9,  p.  1334.) 

Redding  &  Red  Bluff  (Electric).— This  company's  plans. call 
for  a  line  from  Redding,  Caf.,  to  Red  Bluff,  about  35  miles.  It 
Is  said  that  the  line  is  to  be  built  as  an  extension  of  the  Northern 
Electric  and  the  Vallejo  &  Northern  railways. 

Rupert  &  Northeastern. — Incorporated  in  West  Virgiriia 
with  $5,000  capital  and  office  at  Boston,  Mass.  The  plans  call  (or 
building  from  Rupert  in  Greenbrier  county,  W.  Va.,  to  Fenwick 
in  Nicholas  county.  ■  The  incorporators  include  C  A.  Ellis,  H.  L. 
Shattuck,  S.  T.  Gano,  J.  F.  Hill  and  H.  L.  Higginson,  all  of 
Boston. 

Sacbauento  &  Eastern.— Incorporated  in  California  with 
$1,000^)0,  to  build  from  Sacramento,  Cal.,  northeast  via  Fair 
Oaks  and  Orange  Vale  to  Folsom,  about  20  miles.  It  has  not 
yet  been  decided  whether  steam  or  electric  motor  ears  will  be 
.  used  for  the  motive  power.  The  incorporators  are  connected 
with  the  Northern  Electric  Raihniy,  and  include  C.  P.  Hammond, 
Berkeley;  I-  J.  de  Sabla,  S.  Liuenthal,  San  Francisco;  G.  F. 
Springer,  Oakland,  and  H.  W.  Furlong,  Pleasant ville. 

San  Francisco,  Vallejo  &  Napa  Valley  (Electric). — The 
reorganization  company  now  in  control  of  this  property,  it  is 
understood,  will  soon  commence  construction  work  on  an  exten- 
sion frora  St.  Helena,  Cal.,  to  Calistoga,  about  10  miles.  £.  Z. 
Hennessy,  vice-president,  Napa,  Cal. 

Southekn  New  England,- See  Central  Vermont, 

SouTHwxstERN  Traction.— Incorporated  in  Indiana  with  a 
capital  of  $50,000,  and  headquarters  at  Indianapolis,  to  build 
from  Mooresville,  Morgan  county,  southwest  to  Sullivan,  about 
90  miles.  The  first  20  miles  between  Mooresville  and  Eminence 
will  be  built  next  spring.  The  directors  include  J.  W.  O'Hara, 
J.  A.  Davidson,  J.  A,  Johnson  and  F.  F.  James. 

Southern  Vermont. — See  Central  Vermont. 

Tidewater  &  Southern  (Electric).— An  officer  writes  that 
this  company  has  finished  work  on  five  miles  from  Turlock,  (^1., 
west  toward  Modesto,  and  work  is  now  under  way  from  Stock- 
ton to  a  connection  with  the  line  at  Turlock,  44  mites.  J.  H. 
Wallace,  chief  engineer.  Stockton,     (Nov.  24,  p.  1061.) 

ToNOPAH  &  GOLDFIELO.- n  is  said  that  this  company  will  build 
a  three-mile  line  from  Goldfietd,  Nev.,  to  the  Florence  Goldfield 
Mining  Company's  property.  R.  W,  Cattermole,  chief  engineer, 
(^Idfield,  Nev. 

Trinitv  Valley  &  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  surveys 
have  been  made  for  building  an  extension  from  Lumus,  Tex., 
to  Lamb,  seven  miles.    A, .J.  Wise,  chief  engmeer.  Houston,  Tex, 

Twin  Falls.  Artesian  4'  Oakley.— Incorporated  with  $500.- 
000  capital  and  headquarters  at  Twin  Falls.  Idaho,  The  plans 
call  for  building  from  Twin  Falls  southeast  via  Artesian  City 
to  Oakley,  about  45  miles,  with  branches  to  various  places.  H.  T. 
West,  president. 

Union  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way 
by  the  Phelan- Shirley  Company.  Omaha,  Neb.,  on  an  extension 
from  Callaway,  Neb.,  northwest  to  Gandy,  3?.29  miles.  R.  L. 
Huntley,  chief  engineer,  Omaha. 

Unitah  Railway.- An  officer  writes  that  surveys  are  being 
made  for  a  change  of  line  from  Atchee,  Colo,,  to  Sewall.  20 
miles.    M.  W.  Cooley.  general  manager.  Mack. 

United  Profebties  (Electric).— This  company,  which  was  in- 
corporated at  Wilmington,  Del,  has  filed  articles  of  incorpo- 
ration at  Sacramento,  Cal..  with  a  capital  of  $200flOO,000.  The 
company  operates  the  Key  Route  and  other  electric  railways. 
Plana  are  being  made  to  build  at  once  from  Oakjand,  Cal.,  to 
Sacramento.  The  incorporators  include  F.  Smith,  C.  B.  Sea- 
brushie,  H.  R.  Ewart  H.  W.  Davis. 

Wasioto  &  Black  Mountain.— See  Louisville  Sc  Nashville. 

Wichita  Falls  Route.— An  officer  of  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Noithwestem  writes  that  work  is  now  under  way  on  seven 
miles  north  of  Woodward.  Okla..  also  on  two  miles  south  of 


Woodward  and  on  a  section  of  25  mites  north  of  Hammon,  the 
present  northern  terminus.  The  ferading  has  beeir  letta  small 
contractors  in  one,  two  and  three  mile  sections.  M.  Westbrook, 
Aberhne,  Tex.,  has  the  contract  for  track  laying  and  bridge 
work  on  50  miles,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  being  carried 
out,  by  the  company's  men.  Maximum  grades  are  Ji  of  1  per 
cent. ;  maximum  curvature  3  deg.  M.  M.  Cooke,  chief  engineer, 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 
Wichita  Falls  &  Northwestern.— See  Wichiu  Falls  Route. 


RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 


Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  Lehigh  Valley's  proposition  to  buy  the 
Hamburgh  canal  strip  in  Buffalo  for  $500,000  "and  make  sundry 
improvements,  including  the  elevation  of  its  tracks,  the  elimi- 
nation of  grade  crossings  and  the  building  of  a  new  passenger 
station  within  two  years,  has  been  accepted  by  the  board  of 
aldermen. 

Brinkley,  Abk. — The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  will 
build  a  one-story  brick  passenger  station  to  cost  .$25,000. 

Chicago.  111. — See  an  item  under  General  News  regarding  the 
proposed  terminal  improvements  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Illinois 
Central  in  Chicago. 

El  Paso,  I^xas. — Work  on  the  reinforced  concrete  freight 
house  is  to  be  started  about  January  1,  1912,  by  the  Texas  & 
Pacific  at  El  Faso.    The  cost  of  the  work  is  about  $75,000. 

Eugene,  Obe. — The  Oregon  Electric  has  given  a  contract  to 
the  J.  McAchem  Co.,  for  building  bridges  over  the  Willamette 
and  Santiam  rivers, 

Everett,  Wash. — The  Great  Northern  is  having  plans  made, 
it  is  said,  for  a  reinforced  concrete  viaduct  to  be  built  over  its 
tracks  on  Broadway. 

Ft.  William,  Ont.— The  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  has 
awarded  a  contract  to  John  S.  Metcalf  Company,  Limited,  Mon- 
treal and  Chicago,  for  the  design  and  construction  of  a  two  and 
a  half  million  bushel  concrete  storage  elevator  at  the  Mission 
Island  terminal. 

Great  Riveh,  N.  Y.— The  New  York  Public  Service  Commis- 
sion, Second  district,  has  ordered  the  elimination  of  the  grade 
crossings  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad  known  as  the  Cuttings 
crossing  and  the  Vanderbilt  crossing  of  the  South  Country  road 
and  the  Fond  road  crossing,  situated  east  of  Great  River  station. 
Overhead  bridges  will  be  provided  with  a  width  of  35  ft.,  and 
a  clearance  above  the  tracks  of  not  less  than  21  ft,  with  a  side- 
walk on  one  side  of  each  bridge.  The  bridges  will  be  con- 
structed of  steel  and  reinforced  concrete.  The  approaches  to 
the  bridges  are  to  be  40  feet  wide.  The  Long  Island  is  to  prepare 
the  general  plans  and  specifications.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  elimination  of  the  crossings  will  be  $74,0(X). 

Lafayette,  La. — The  Southern  Pacific  is  reported  as  contem- 
plating the  construction  of  a  new  outside  yard  with  drill  track, 
storage  facilities,  roundhouse,  small  machine  shop  and  blacksmith 

Newman,  Ga.— The  Atlanta  &  West  Point  and  the  Central  of 
Georgia  have  awarded  the  contract  for  a  union  station  105  ft  x 
160  ft 

Omaha.  Neb. — According  to  press  reports  the  Chicago.  Rock 
Island  &  Pacific  has  bought  land  in  Omaha  as  a  site  for  a  new 
terminal. 

San  Pedro,  Cal.— The  Southern  Pacific  has  applied  to  the 
war  department  for  an  extension  of  six  months  in  which  to 
complete  the  drawbridge  now  under  construction  at  San  Pedro 
harbor.     (Aug.  4,  p.  270.) 

Spokane,  Wash.— Bids  are  being  received  by  the  Northern 
Pacific,  it  is  said,  for  elevating  the  tracks  in  Spokane.  It  is 
understood  that  the  company  is  also  planning  to  put  up  new 
shops  and  a  roundhouse. 

Tallequah,  Okla. — The  St  Louis  &  San  Francisco  will  build 
a  brick  depot  with  tile  roof  to  cost  about  $12,000. 

York,  Pa,— An  officer  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  writes 
that  authorization  has  been  granted  the  company  to  construct  a 
passenger  tunnel  and  an  '"'*'''"9'fjl^E^,  vJjf|fOiJ  Ic 
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Ahantic  Coast  Liira.— This  company  has  sold  to  Brown  Broth- 
ers, New  York,  $2,50(^000  series  B  4yi  per  cent  equipment 
,  tmst  bonds,  mataring  semi-annually  to  1921. 

Can  ASIAN  NoBTBEiN. — litis  company  is  oAering  in  London 
'  ^5,000,000  3yi  per  cent.  50-year  debenture  bonds  at  93.  These 
f  bonds  are  guaranteed  by  the  Dominion  government. 

Cahapian  pAaFic— The  directors  have  authorized  an  issue  of 
$18,000,000  additional  common  stock  to  be  offered  to  stock- 
holders at  150.  each  stockholder  having  the  right  to  subscribe 
for  one  share  Sof  new  stock  for  every  ten  shares  of  stock  now 
held.  The  last  previous  issue  of  common  slock  was  made  in 
October,  1909.  when  $30,000,000  stock  was  offered  to  stock- 
holders at  125. 


nting  the  first. 


CunsAL  or  Gbokgia. — The 
second  and  third  5  per  cent,  income  bonds,  have  made 
rangements  with  the  Illinois  Central,  which  controls  the  Cen- 
tral of  Georgia,  fgr  the  purchase  by  the  1.  C.  of  these  bonds  at 
95  for  the  first  income,  92'/i  for  the  secortd  and  90  for  the  third 
income  bonds.  There  are  outstanding  $4/X»,000  first  income, 
$7,000,000  second  income  and  $4,000fl00  third  income  bonds, 
but  it  is  understood  that  the  Illinois  Central  had  already  bought 
all  but  about  $5,000,000  of  these  bonds  before  the  present  ar- 
rangements with  the  two  committees.  In  addition  to  the  price 
of  the  bonds,  the  Illinois  Central  is  to  pay  interest  not  so  far 
paid  on  these  bonds.  There  is  about  6  per  cent,  accrued  on 
the  first  income,  12  per  cent,  on  the  second  and  18  per  cent  on 
the  third.  For  a  number  of  years  suits  have  been  tried  in  the 
courts  to  compel  the  Central  of  Georgia  to  pay  interest  on  these 
income  bonds. 

Chicago  &  Western  Indlaka. — The  company  has  sold  to  J.  P. 
Morgan  &  Co,  $1,800,000  general  lien  4  per  cent,  bonds. 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  PAOPic—The  C.  R.  I.  &  P.  Railway  has 
•old  to  Speycr  &  Co.,  New  York.  ^,500flOO  first  and  refund- 
ing mortgage  4  per  txnt  bonds,  due  1934.  The  whole  issue 
has  been  resold  to  Harris,  Forbes  &  Co. 

Clivblakd  &  PiTTSBUKGH.— This  company  is  to  issue  $1,073,950 
stock  to  reimburse  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  for  additions 
and  betterments  made  under  the  lease  of  the  C.  &  P.  by  the 
Pennsylvania. 

CnoKADo  Sbokt  Line. — The  Midland  Terminal,  which  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Colorado  Short  Line,  has  leased  the  Cripple 
Creek  Short  Line,  which  runs  from  Colorado  Springs  to  the 
Cripple  Creek  mining  district 

Cbipfle  Ceeek  Spc»T  Line.— See  Colorado  Short  Line. 

DnsoiT,  Toledo  &  Ikontoh.— January  9  has  been  fixed  as  the 
date  of  sale  of  the  Detroit,  Toledo  &  Ironton  properties  cov- 
ered by  the  general  lien  and  divisional  first  mortgage  and  by 
the  consolidated  mortgage. 

Illikois  CSntral. — See  Central  of  Georgia. 

JoLUT  &  SouTBERN.^It  is  understood  that  foreclosure  proceed- 

'  ings  have  been  brqught  against  this  road,  which  runs  between 
Joliet  and  Chicago  Heights  and  Joliet  and  Aurora. 

Lake  Shore  '&  Michigan  Southebi^.'— See  th^  ^ew  York  Central 
and  Hudson.  River. 

HissouBi  PAapic— The  Kansas  Utilities  Commission  has  ap- 
proved of  the  issue  of  $3,OOOX>00  Missouri  Pacific  equipment 
bonds. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. — This  company  has  asked 
permission  of  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Sec- 
ond district,  to  buy  the  majority  stock  of  the  New  York,  On- 
tario &  Western  from  the  New  York.  New  Haven  &  Hartford. 
The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  owns  $2,200  of  the 
total  outstanding  $4,000  preferred  stock,  and  $29,160,000  com- 
mon stock  of  the  N.  Y.,  O.  &  W.  out  of  the  total  outstanding 
$58,U4,00a  The  New  York  Central  has  agreed  to  pay  $U34(K»- 
298,  payable  in  50-year  4;^  per  cent,  debenture  bondSi  which 
would,  of  course,  be  issued  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  A 
Hartford.     In  1904  the  New  York  Central  had  an  option  on 


the  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  stock,  but  did  not  exercise  it  Th 
New  York,  OnUrio  &  Western  carries  about  2.700,000  loia  cl 
Krihracite  coal,jwbich  is  only  about  314  per  cent  of  the  toid 
tonnage  of  a^ltftacite  coal  shipped  from  the  fields.  ' 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  has  also  asked  jo-' 
mission  o*  the  commission  to  buy  the  outstanding  minorilj' 
.  s;ock,  of  the  New  York  &  Harlem.  The  New  York  &  Haito 
'  o*^s  the  New  York  Central  ra*iii''Une  from  the  Grand  CeOrilr 
station  to  Chatham,  N.  Y..  and  owns  a  considerable  part  of  tk 
property  on  which  the 'new  firind  iCentraf  terminal  is  bca|. 
built.  The  New  York  fit  Harlem  is  leased  to  the  N.  Y.  C  b 
H.  R.  at  an  annual  rental  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  26.879  sham 
of  preferred  stock  and  10  per  cent,  on  the  173,121  shares  of 
common  stock  (par  value  of  both  common  and  preferred.  (SD 
per  share).  The  New  York  &  Harlem  also  has  ilZSXDtO), 
3}4  per  cent,  mortgage  bonds  outstanding.  None  of  tbe  Nn 
York  &  Harlem  stock  is  now  owned  by  the  New  York  Ceotnl 
&  Hudson  River,  but  the  railway  company  asks  permisiioa  to 
buy  this  stock  at  $350  a  $50  share. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  has  sold  to  tlic 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  the  remaining  half  of  At 
controlling  stock  of  the  Rutland  Railroad.  The  other  half  crl 
this  controlling  interest  was  sold  to  tbe  New  Haven  by  tb 
N.  Y.  C  &  H.  R.  in  February.  (See  Feb.  24,  p.  370.)  It  b 
understood  that  the  price  is  about  $2,500,000.  or  the  same  that 
was  paid  for  the  other  half  of  the  stock. 

This  company  and  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern 
have  asked  the  New  York  Public  Service  Commission,  Second 
district  (state),  for  the  approval  of  an  issue  of  $15,000,000 4}i 
per  cent  equipment  trust  certificates  of  1912,  maturing  one- 
fifteenth  annually  beginning  January  1,  1919.  The  New  YoA 
Central  Lines  ask  permission  to  sell  these  certificates  at  dm 
less  than  97. 
New  York  &  Harlem.— See  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 


Northern  Securities  Company.— An  annual  dividend  of  3  per 
cent  has  been  declared  on  the  company's  $3,950,000  stock  stabs, 
This  compares  with  4  per  cent,  declared  in  the  latter  part  of 
1910  and  2^  per  cent,  declared  in  the  latter  part  of  1909. 

Oregon- Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation. — This  compaor 
has  sold  $5,000,000  4  per  cent,  bonds  on  which  bankers  had 
an  option. 

Placerville  &  Lake  Tahoe. — This  property  has  been  ordoed 
sold  at  public  auction  on  December  27.  The  road  runs  froB 
Camino,  Cal.,  to  Placerville,  eight  miles. 


Pennsylvania.— See  Cleveland  &  Pittsburgh. 
Rutland.— See  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 

St.  Lawrence  &  Adirondack.— An  annual  dividend  of  4  per  oaL 
has  been  declared  on  the  $1,615,000  stock,  all  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.  The  last 
dividend  paid  by  the  company  was  4  per  cent,  in  19061 


I 

Tlje  department  of  public  works  of  Honduras  has,  received  th^ 
draft  of  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Poerto 
Teloa,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Honduras,  to  Zacate  Grande 
Island  on  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  According  to  the  plan,  the  rail- 
way will  traverse  the  eiltire  republic,  passing  through  Teguci- 
galpa, and  branches  will  extend  through  the  principal  towns  to 
the  boundaries  of  Guatemala,  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Tbe 
concessionaire  agrees  to  construct  at  his  own  expense  a  wharf 
provided  with  lights  and  guardhouse  at  each  terminal  of  the  line 
and  also  to  erect  custom  and  warehouses  for  the  account  of  die 
state.  The  concessionaire  further  agrees  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment a  preliminary  report  and  sketch  of  the  rail^vays,  as  wdl  U 
a  definite  drawing  fS  the  first  12  miles,  repeating  this  report  eadi 
four  months  until  the  line  is  completed  Preliniiiiary  work  mmt 
[be  coiAmenced  within  a  i^iitdTOiit  date  of  contract,  while  tbe 
wharves  and  buildings  must  be  completed  within  fotir  years. 
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CO  conservative  an  authority  and  critic  as  the  London  Times 
'-'  describes  as  "a  real  crisis"  the  demand  for  nalionalwing 
the  railways  of  England  made  by  the  socialist  and  labor  parlies 
in  that  country  and  growing  out  of  ihe  railway  strikes.  Prob- 
ably the  description  is  loo  strong,  and  an  expression  of  that 
ultra-conservative  feeling,  which  in  the  American  party  phrase 
has  "viewed  with  alarm"  the  national  drift  in  the  British  islands 
toward  old  age  pensions,  employment  insurance  and  similar  forms 
of  government  paternalism.  But  one  phase  of  the  movement 
draws  attention.  It  has  started  in  the  basic  idea  of  a  readjust- 
ment of  railway  wages  upward ;  it  has  assumed  already  a  po- 
litical .and  party  aspect ;  and  it  is  attached  to  the  implied,  if  not 
actual,  theorem  of  delivering  votes  to  candidates  who  favor  rail- 
way nationalization  and  taking  them  away  from  candidates  who 


do  not  favor  it.  All  this  is  before  nationalization  and,  indeed, 
at  apparently  the  incipiency  of  the  movement  in  England,  What, 
then,  would  be  the  status  and  attitude  of  labor  after  the  rail- 
ways were  nationalized,  if  they  should  be?  Applying  the  query 
to  our  own  country,  where  would  be  the  limits  of  organized 
labor's  dictation,  where  the  checks  on  party  timidities  and  result- 
ing concession?  We  have  one  clue  to  the  situation  in  the  pension 
legislation  now  pending  in  Congress,  though  the  analogy  is  a 
mild  one  as  compared  with  the  output  of  labor  law-making  that 
might  follow  federal  railway  ownership.  There  stands,  too,  the 
recent  example  of  France  to  show  us  that  state  ownership  gives 
no  immunity  from  a  strike.  And  all  this  refers  to  the  labor 
branch  of  state  ownership  alone,  leaving  such  matters  as  opera- 
tion, finance  and  rates  to  their  own  complexities. 

T  TNDER  the  readjusted  scheme  of  railway  taxation  in  New 
*^  Jersey,  the  railway  companies  pay  this  year  on  their  prop- 
erty in  that  state  $7,319,301,  as  compared  with  last  year's  $5,347,- 
524— an  increase  of  $1,971,777,  or  about  37  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  pays  this 
year  on  its  steam  railway  property  to  Connecticut  in  taxes  $1,- 
076,231,  as  compared  with  $1,248,324  in  1910— a  reduction  of 
$172,073,  or  nearly  13  per  cent.— while  the  taxation  of  all  the 
steam  and  street  railways  in  the  slate  falls  from  $1,790,150  to 
$1,659,264—3  reduction  of  $130,886,  or  somewhat  more  than  7 
per  cent.  The  reduction  is  caused  in  the  Connecticut  case  chiefly 
by  the  lower  market  price  of  the  stocks  on  which  the  tax  is 
levied,  that  value  thus  becoming  an  important  variable  from 
year  to  year.  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  are  both  eastern 
states,  and  almost  adjacent  to  each  other,  and,  tfioUgh  due  to 
widely  different  causes — and  an  exceptional  cause  in  New  Jersey 
— the  contrast  of  results  is  suggestive  as  an  illustration  of  the 
lack  of  harmony  in  systems  of  state  railway  taxation  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  country.  To  harmonize  those  systems  a 
somewhat  unique  plan  is  proposed  by  Allan  Ripley  Foote,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Tax  Association.  He  proposes,  in  the 
first  place,  a  fiat  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  operating  revenue  of  all 
railway  corporations,  and  next,  a  small  fractional  rate  based 
on  the  difference  between  operating  cost  and  revenue.  His  plan 
has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  the  assessment  applies  to  definite 
and  readily  ascertainable  sums.  But  it  bears  hard  on  the  very 
poor  roads  which  perhaps  are  earning  nothing  over  fixed  charges. 
For  such  a  line  the  more  flexible  "market  value"  basis  for  taxa- 
tion is  much  more  equitable  and  satisfactory.  For  other  lines  the 
problem  of  just  and  fair  taxation  remains  unsolved,  but  without 
diminishing  the  need  of  the  states  somehow  getting  together 
and  at  least  reducing  their  wide  disparities. 

DOTH  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad  and  the  city  of  Chicago 
'-'  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  arrangement  announced  last 
week  by  which  the  railway  company  surrenders  lo  the  Board  of 
South  Park  Commissioners  its  ownership  of  a  part  of  the  shore 
line  of  Lake  Michigan  and  agrees  to  build  a  new  passenger  Sta- 
tion, receiving  in  return  an  increased  width  of  right-of-way. 
Especially  is  the  Illinois  Central  management  to  be  commended 
for  the  public  spirit  and  the  disposition  to  co-operate  with  the 
city  authorities  shown  throughout  the  negotiations.  The  bar- 
gain made  is  one  with  which  each  party  feels  satisfied,  which, 
after  all.  is  the  best  kind  of  a  bargain.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
as  far  as  physical  value  is  concerned  the  Illinois  Central  has 
given  up  far  more  than  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  the  railway 
should  receive  its  reward  from  the  rcsuhs  of  improved  relations 
with  the  city  government  and  the  public.  In  spite  of  a  decision 
of  the  Illinois  supreme  court  confirming  the  Illinois  Central's 
riparian  rights,  the  people  of  Illinois  and  of  Chicago  for  many 
years  have  been  taught  to  regard  it  as  a  usurper,  and  the  fact 
that  its  right-of-way  has  occupied  Chicago's  "front  yard"  has 
been  a  source  of  public  irritation.  The  Illinois  Central  has  been 
most  bitterly  criticized  by  the  Chicago  newspapers,  yet  over- 
night, as  a  result  of  the  concession  made  j 
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press  changed  from  one  of  captious  and  unreasoning  fault-finding 
to  one  of  almost  fulsome  commendation.  The  railway  has  been 
put  in  a  new  light  which  can  hardly  fait  to  be  of  much  value  to 
it.  While  the  agreement  with  the  South  Park  board  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  electrification  of  the  Illinois  Cen- 
tral's Chicago  terminals,  the  making  and  execution  of  the  plans 
just  agreed  on  should  remove  for  a  time  all  bitterness  from  the 
dbcussion  of  the  subject  of  electrification,  so  far  as  it  is  con- 
cerned ;  and  by  the  time  the  station  is  completed,  three  or  five 
years  hence,  the  railways  and  the  people  of  Chicago  will  have 
received  a  report  of  the  investigation  of  the  entire  subject  of 
el ectr ideation  in  Chicago  now  being  made  by  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce, 

/-»0-0PERAT10N  of  the  right  sort  between  railways  and 
^  shippers  is  provided  for  by  the  recent  action  of  Chicago  rail- 
way and  industrial  traffic  officers  in  appointing  a  joint  conference 
committee  to  handle  problems  that  may  arise  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  the  Chicago  uniform  switching  rules. 
Under  the  plan  as  outlined,  the  railways  entering  Chicago  will 
first  select  a  committee  of  their  own  traffic  officers,  and  the 
shippers  will  then  appoint  a  similar  committee  of  their  own.  Each 
body  will  have  its  own  chairman  and  hold  individual  meetings, 
but  if  occasion  arises  the  two  will  be  called  together  for  joint  de- 
cision and  aaion.  In  the  nature  of  things  this  joint  committee 
will  have  no  definite  powers  over  the  tariffs  involved,  and  it  is 
believed  that  its  convening  will  be  required  but  seldom,  but  the 
mere  fact  of  its  existence  is  expected  to  hold  in  check  the  tendency 
to  allow  differences  of  opinion  between  the  buyers  and  sellers  of 
freight  service  to  develop  into  serious  controversies.  In  the 
practical  application  of  rules  to  a  complicated  situation,  such  as 
must  necessarily  exist  in  a  railway  and  industrial  center  like 
Chicago,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  occasions  for  friction 
will  not  arise,  but  as  good  a  means  as  that  adopted  for  pro- 
viding for  co-operation  can  hardly  fail  of  accomplishing  material 
results.  That  &t  plan  now  being  worked  out  is  as  a  seed  sown 
in  prepared  ground  is  shown  by  the  history  of  the  present  Chi- 
cago uniform  switching  agreement,  which  is  the  product  of  the 
united  endeavors  of  representatives  of  both  the  transportation  and 
industrial  interests  of  the  city.  The  conference  committee  is, 
in  a  sense,  but  the  establishment  as  a  permanent  institution  of 
the  committee,  including  representatives  of  the  leading  commer- 
cial organizations  of  Chicago  and  the  railways,  which  spent  over 
two  years  whipping  into  workable  shape  the  switching  agreement 
put  into  effect  last  August  as  a  substitute  for  rule  23  of  the 
Illinois  Railroad  Commission.  The  tariffs  made  were  not  entirely 
«atisfactory  to  either  interest,  but  agreement  on  them  was  ac- 
claimed as  a  marked  improvement  over  the  alternative  of  com- 
mission regulation  and  court  litigation. 

A  NOTHER  instance  where  co-operation  between  the  transpor- 
^^  tation  and  industrial  interests  is  likely  to  bear  good  fruit 
is  afforded  by  the  action  being  taken  by  both  regarding  the  bill 
pending  before  Congress  to  require  the  railways  to  enlarge  their 
overhead  and  lateral  clearances.  The  Special  Committee  on  Re- 
lations of  Railway  Operation  to  Legislation  has  estimated,  on  the 
basis  of  reports  from  109  railways,  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
would  put  the  railways  of  the  United  States  to  an  expense  of 
$444,000^)0.  It  was  designed  merely  to  regulate  railways.  But 
industries  also  have  many  miles  of  railway  track  in  connection 
with  their  plants,  the  clearances  of  which  would  have  to  be  en- 
larged to  comply  with  the  bill.  There  would  be  further  large 
expense  to  industries  involved  in  making  the  alterations  in  plants 
that  would  be  required  by  the  changes  in  the  clearances  of  ad- 
jacent spurs  and  side  tracks  of  the  transportation  companies.  In 
this  case  the  shippers  are  not  only  indirectly  interested  in  the 
proposed  additions  to  the  railways'  expense,  which  would  have 
to  be  met  from  the  rates  collected  by  the  roads,  hut  they  are  di- 
rectly confronted  with  the  possibility  of  being  subjected  to  a  sim- 
ilar expense.  The  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  has  taken 
up  the  matter  by  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  and  report 


on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  clearance  bill  on  the  industrial  in- 
terests. This  committee,  of  which  F.  T.  Bentley,  traffic  maiugcr 
of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  is  chairman,  has  already  begnn  a 
work  by  sending  olit  blanks  for  the  members  of  the  League  lo  £11 
out  While  it  has  not  got  far  yet  with  its  investigation,  it  hzi 
found  that  the  expense  of  complying  with  the  law  in  a  single  Urfe 
plant  would  amount  to  the  respectable  total  of  $3,980,000.  For 
another  plant  a  merely  preliminary  investigation  disclosed  liui 
the  cost  would  reach  $1,600,000,  at  which  point  the  inquir;  ns 
abandoned  in  dismay  because  it  was  seen  that  literal  compliana 
with  the  bill  would  involve  reconstruction  of  the  whole  worfa! 
Frequently  laws  have  been  passed  which  have  entailed  on- 
reasonable  expenditures  by  the  railways,  and  there  was  none  to 
voice  a  protest  against  them  but  the  railways  themselves.  If  tb« 
clearance  bill  is  pressed  for  passage  the  situation  will  be  mide 
to  present  a  somewhat  different  aspect  by  co-operation  with  the 
railways  by  the  industrial  ii 


DOWN  to  the  end  of  a  period  closing  about  ten  years  ar. 
the  railway  companies  of  Connecticut  followed  the  eren 
then  time -dishonored  custom  of  giving  free  passes  for  the  ses- 
sion to  members  of  the  state  legislature.  Finally,  a  statute  wu 
enacted  forbidding  free  passes;  but  it  was  enacted  also  that  the 
state  should  provide  session  mileage  books  purchased  from  tlie 
railway  companies,  which  the  legislators  could  obtain  m  u- 
signment  to  the  state  of  their  old-time  mileage — fixed  by  the 
state  constitution  at  2S  cents  each  way  for  the  regular  or  an 
extra  session.  Then  a  member  of  the  legislature,  livCng  saj  10 
miles  from  Hartford,  in  effect,  got  for  $5  a  general  mileage  book 
good  on  the  particular  line  during  the  whole  session  of  the  Itga- 
lature  which  this  year  (1911)  lasted  eight  and  a  half  months; 
and  to  such  an  arrangement,  obviously  welcome  to  the  legis- 
lators, the  railways,  which  in  1911  have  received  some  $37,CO0 
from  the  state  for  mileage  books,  are  not  averse.  Bat  the  plu 
has  now  struck  a  snag.  Governor  Baldwin,  on  a  question  of 
paying  a  small  residual  balance  to  a  railway  company,  asked  die 
attorney -general  of  the  state  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality  of 
the  "mileage  book"  statute  and  from  him  has  come  the  renuit- 
able  finding  that,  while  the  constitution  has  been  violated,  the 
bill  had  belter  be  paid  as  a  matter  of  "custom."  To  let  'cm- 
tom"  over-ride  a  state  constitution  introduces  us  to  a  new  pbuc 
of  the  antique  political  aphorism :  "What  is  the  constitntien 
among  friends?"  Also,  if  the  Connecticut  statute  is  unconai- 
tulional,  what  is  the  status  of  the  large  moneys  paid  the  rul- 
ways  in  past  years  under  it?  And,  as  it  requires  two  legisla- 
tures and  a  ratifying  popular  vote  to  amend  the  Connectiait 
constitution,  what  will  be  the  mileage  btjok  status  of  the  Iqps 
lature  to  be  chosen  next  November  and  to  meet  in  1913?  Tie 
lot  of  a  state  legislature  deprived  at  one  fell  stroke  of  both  fret 
passes  and  state-bought  mileage  books  is  too  pathetic  for  wonli 

■yilAT  the  Wabash  should  have  been  operated  in  such  a  «r 
as  to  keep  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver  for  so  long  is  » 
fact  that  its  operating  management  may  well  be  proud  of.  Prob- 
ably the  receivership  has  been  inevitable  ever  since  1908.  tnt  in 
the  meantime,  without  credit  and  without  anywhere  nearly  ade- 
quate additional  capital,  the  road  has  earned  its  fixed  charges. 
It  is  unfortunte,  of  course,  that  the  finances  of  the  company 
could  not  have  been  readjusted  without  the  expenses  of  receiver- 
ship; but  that  some  sort  of  a  readjustment  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary a  mere  glance  at  the  price  at  which  the  Wabash  securities 
are  selling  clearly  shows.  The  burden  of  the  receivership  will 
have  to  be  borne  by  the  investors  who  have  put  their  money  into 
its  securities,  and  that  is  exactly  where  the  burden  belongs.  The 
receivership  of  the  Wabash  is  a  good  example  of  how  impossi- 
ble it  is  for  a  railway  company  to  pass  along  the  burden  of  un- 
wise financing  so  as  to  place  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the  shipping 
and  traveling  public.  If  any  road  ever  had  an  incentive  to 
charge  higher  rates  because  it  needed  the  money,  the  Wabash 
was  that  road,  but  rates  should  be  based  on  the  general  situa- 
tion, not  on  the  condition  of  either  the  strongest  or  the  weakest 
roads.    The  Wabash  could  not  charge  any  more  than  its  com- 
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petitors,  therefore  the  penalties  for  former  fmandal  mistakes 
are  not  borne  by  the  public  but  will  be  borne  by  the  stock  and 
bondholders  of  the  company.  The  present  security  holders  may 
be  innocent  enough  of  any  improper  financial  methods;  certainly 
the  present  operating  management  of  the  road  is  not  responsi- 
ble for  these  linandal  mistakes.  The  mistakes  which  have  led  to 
the  present  receivership  have  been  commented  on  before  in  these 
columns.  They  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the  credit  of 
the  Wabash,  already  a  company  capitalized  at  a  higher  figure 
than  its  earning  power  would  warrant,  was  used  to  gain  an  en- 
trance for  the  Gould  roads  into  Pittsburgh,  and  was  exhausted 
at  the  very  time  at  which  the  Wabash  itself  should  have  used 
this  credit  to  pay  lot  additions  and  betterments  to  its  existing 
property.  If,  however,  the  reorganization  is  drastic  enough,  the 
receivership  may  be  a  blessing,  both  to  the  company  itself  and  to 
the  shippers  who  will  benefit  by  additional  capital  being  put  mto 
Ifae  road.  It  will  be  extremely  interesting  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  Missouri  Pacific's  rehabilitation  and  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  Wabash,  because  thft  two  Gould  roads  present  such 
striking  contrasts.  The  Missouri  Pacific  was  in  by  no  means 
such  difficult  financial  straits  as  the  Wabash,  and  the  Goulds 
retained  control  of  the  company  and  succeeded  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  future  financing  without  any  receivership,  while. 
on  the  other  hand,  the  property  itself  had  been  inefficiently  oper- 
ated and  maintained.  In  contrast,  the  Wabash  had  been  very 
efficiently  operated  and  maintained,  while  its  finances  were  in 
such  a  complicated  tangle  that  a  receivership  was  the  only  pos- 
sible course  and  it  appears  as  if  the  Goulds  had  not  retained 
undivided  control. 

ABRIDGE  carrying  one  of  the  important  thoroughfares  over 
themain  tracks  of  one  of  the  busy  railway  lines  in  Philadel- 
phia was  found  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  a  short  time  ago, 
Bithough  at  that  time  it  was  under  a  very  heavy  street  car,  team- 
ing and  pedestrian  traffic.  This  Is  but  one  instance  of  a  condition 
existing  all  too  frequently  in  many  cities.  In  this  case  workmen 
had  repaired  the  floor  of  the  bridge  but  a  short  time  before  and, 
while  inspection  would  have  been  easy  at  that  time,  the  condition 
of  the  structure  had  not  been  noted.  It  is  said  that  after  a  per- 
sonal inspection  experts  were  unable  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  bridge  stood  up  at  all  even  without  any  load.  In  another 
case  in  the  same  city,  about  two  months  ago  a  bridge  over  the 
tracks  of  another  railway  collapsed  while  workmen  were  engaged 
in  repairing  it,  causing  the  death  of  two  men  and  the  injury  of 
eight  others.  When  the  Kansas  Gty  Terminal  Railway  Company 
took  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  structures  over  its  tracks 
under  the  terms  of  a  new  ordinance  about  a  year  ago,  an  in- 
spection of  them  was  made  at  once,  and  similar  conditions  were 
found.  Traffic  was  immediately  stopped  on  several  bridges  until 
proper  repairs  could  be  made.  In  one  case,  while  repairs  were 
being  made  on  a  bridge  carrying  very  heavy  street  car  traffic, 
the  structure  buckled  when  the  hand  tail  was  removed.  Other 
instances  of  weakened  bridges  have  been  found  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities.  These  cases  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  bridges 
maintained  by  municipalities,  and  they  indicate  that  but  tittle  at- 
tention is  being  given  to  the  proper  inspection  and  maintenance 
of  these  structures.  These  cities  have  regularly  organized  engi- 
neering departments,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  such  work. 
The  effects  of  the  corrosive  action  of  locomotive  gases  on  steel 
have  been  known  for  many  years  and  should  be  guarded  against 
in  all  cases.  Bridges  subject  to  such  action  should  be  inspected 
by  the  city  authorities  as  regularly  as  the  railways  inspect  similar 
structures  for  which  they  are  responsible,  and  the  railways  should 
be  supplied  with  copies  of  such  inspection  reports  that  they  may 
be  able  to  know  that  proper  precautions  are  being  taken.  While 
not  causing  the  same  degree  of  danger  to  railway  operation  as 
a  structure  carrying  tracks,  an  unsafe  viaduct  or  bridge  over  the 
tracks  is  a  menace  to  the  safety  of  railway  operation  as  well  as 
of  the  public  using  the  structure.  The  railways  are  careful  to  re- 
quire that  proper  precautions  be  taken  at  crossings  of  high  ten- 
sion electric  power  lines  and  of  other  railway  lines.  They  should 
also  be  able  to  get  the  same  precautions  taken  at  street  crossings 


maintained  by  cities.  The  failure  of  municipalities  to  do  their 
plain  duty  in  respect  to  such  matters,  while  requiring  the  railways 
to  spend  huge  sums  to  make  railway  operations  and  structures 
safe,  is  a  striking  example  of  inconsistency,  and  may  indicate  how 
much  active  solicitude  for  public  safety  public  officials  would 
show  it  they  were  operating  the  railways  instead  of  trying  to 
tell  railway  managers  how  to  do  it 

SELDOM  has  an  editorial  in  this  or  any  other  paper  produced 
such  great  and  immediate  effects  as  the  one  entitled, 
"Abolish  the  Present  Giving,"  in  our  issue  of  December  1.  It 
has  resulted  in  action  which,  it  is  believed,  practically  ends  the 
practice  mentioned,  so  far  as  the  railway  and  railway  supply 
business  are  concerned.  Men  engaged  in  other  businesces  might 
well  follow  the  examine  set  The  Railway  Age  Caxette  does  not 
claim  all  the  credit  foi  this  reform.  Its  comments  merely  crystal- 
lized the  views  ot  railway  and  supply  men  on  the  subject  and 
precipitated  action  whin..,  sooner  or  later,  probably  would  have 
been  brought  about  by  some  other  means  if  it  had  not  been 
brought  about  in  this  way.  No  better  illustration  could  be  af- 
forded of  the  high  character  of  most  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sibly concerned  with  the  sale  and  purchase  of  railway  supplies, 
or  of  their  desire  and  appreciation  of  the  need  of  putting  and 
keeping  their  business  relations  on  a  basis  that  cannot  be 
criticized.  However  much  the  custom  in  question  has  been 
abused,  there  are  many  who  have  participated  in  it  who  did  not 
begin  and  have  not  continued  doing  so  from  improper  motives. 
But  even  most  of  these  have  bowed  to  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority. The  example  set  in  this  case  might  well  be  followed 
in  others.  Railway  men  cannot  effect  all  the  reforms  in  their 
business  that  are  needed  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
interests.  They  cannot  eliminate  all  unfair  discrimination  in 
rates  without  the  co-operation  of  shippers;  they  cannot  get  as 
good  rails  as  safe  operation  requires  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  rail  manufacturers;  they  cannot  reduce  the  large  majority 
of  accidents  without  the  co-operation  of  their  employees.  Can- 
not railway  managers  get  that  co-operation  of  other  interests 
which  is  necessary  to  change  the  various  conditions  that  need 
changing?  A  still  broader  question  may  well  be  asked.  Cannot 
"big  business"  generally,  by  the  voluntary  co-operation  of  those 
directly  concerned  reform  itself  in  accordance  with  reasonable 
public  demands?  The  practical  abolition  of  the  giving  of  pres- 
ents by  railway  supply  men  to  railway  men  is  a  relatively  small 
thing;  but  may  we  not  hope  and  believe  that  it  is  a  sign  of  a  new 
spirit  among  business  men  which  will  accomplish  larger  things? 

THE    COST    or    CITY    TICKET    OFFICES. 

ONE  way  in  which  it  would  seem  the  railways  could  effect 
substantial  economies,  while  not  only  not  impairing,  but 
actually  improving,  their  public  service.,  would  be  by  establish- 
ing joint  city  ticket  offices  in  the  large  cities.  A  committee  of 
passenger  officers  after  a  thorough  investigation  not  long  since 
reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  such  a  move  at  St.  Louis.  It 
estimated  that  at  that  time  the  rentals  paid  for  uptown  ticket 
offices  in  that  city  were  $142,600  a  year,  and  that  the  cost  of 
operating  them  was  $55,906.  a  total  of  $198,506.  It  estimated 
that  the  rental  of  an  adequate  joint  ticket  office  would  be  $SOflOO, 
and  the  cost  of  operating  it,  $51,000,  a  total  of  $101,000,  or  a 
saving  of  $97,506  a  year. 

Figures  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  has  obtained  show  that  since 
then  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  annual  cost  of  the  St 
Louis  offices.  The  present  rentals  aggregate  $12,458  a  month,  and 
the  salaries  of  those  employed  in  them,  $6,715  a  month,  a  total 
per  year  of  $230,076.  In  Kansas  City  the  rentals  for  the  city 
ticket  offices  of  11  roads  aggregate  $3,110  a  month  and  the  sala- 
ries $3,176  a  month,  a  total  of  $75,432  a  year.  We  have  also  got 
some  figures  for  the  city  ticket  offices  of  13  railways  in  Chicago. 
Their  annual  rental  is  $141,500,  and  their  annual  pay-roll  $155,700, 
making  a  total  of  $297,200,  This  includes  the  figures  for  only 
about  one-half  the  city  ticket  offices  in  Chicago,  and  probably  an 
estimate  of  $550,000  a  year  for  the  rentals  and  pay-rolls  of  them 
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all  is  not  far  wrong.  Therefore,  we  estimate  that  the  rentals  and 
pay-rolls  of  the  city  ticket  offices  in  only  the  three  cities  of  Chi- 
cago, St,  Louis  and  Kansas  City  aggregate  over  $855/)00  a  year, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  at  S  per  cent,  on  $17,100,000.  It 
is  probably  conservative  to  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  this,  or  al- 
most $430,000  a  year,  could  be  saved,  by  the  establishment  of 
joint  city  ticket  offices.  That  so  much  could  be  saved  in  three 
cities  indicates  how  large  an  aggregate  economy  could  be  made 
by  similar  means  in  the  entire  country. 

Of  course,  if  the  economy  that  could  be  effected  were  compared 
with  the  total  operating  expenses  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  with  the  operating  expenses  of  the  passenger 
service  alone,  it  might  seem  small.  But,  if  all  of  ihe  relatively 
small  economies  that  might  be  made  were  effected  they  would 
aggregate  a  very  large  sum ;  and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  not  mak- 
ing any  particular  economy,  because  it  alone  would  not  greatly 
contribute  to  net  earnings  would  be  to  act  on  a  principle  which, 
if  consistently  carried  out,  would  wipe  out  all  net  earnings. 

As  for  the  service  rendered  to  the  public,  only  casual  considera- 
tion is  necessary  to  show  that  it  would  be  improved  by  carrying  out 
such  a  plan  as  that  outlined  by  the  St.  Louis  committee.  Under 
this  scheme  the  location  of  the  joint  office  was  to  be  as  central 
and  convenient  (or  the  public-as  could  be  secured.  Complaints 
and  inquiries  were  to  be  handled  by  an  information  bureau 
which  was  to  be  very  carefully  organized.  Room  was  to  be 
provided  in  the  office  for  the  St.  Louis  Transfer  Company,  both 
telegraph  companies,  a  taxicab  stand,  a  separate  Pullman  office 
and  both  telephone  companies.  The  superintendent  and  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  office  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Terminal 
Railroad  Association,  and  would,  therefore,  be  absolutely  neutral. 
Ticket  sellers  were  to  sell  tickets  over  any  and  all  roads  and 
were  to  observe  the  strictest  neutrality.  The  street  men  or  other 
representatives  of  the  individual  roads  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  solicit  or  infiuence  business  inside  the  office,  and  authority 
was  to  be  given  to  the  superintendent  to  enforce  tbtf  regulation. 

Under  present  conditions  few  or  no  city  ticket  offices  have  all 
the  conveniences  which  it  was  proposed  to  provide  in  this  joint 
office.  As  long  as  individual  offices  are  maintained,  if  a  traveler 
desires  to  ride  over  one  road  and  finds  he  cannot  get  a  sleeping 
car  reservation  on  it  he  must  go  out  and  hunt  for  the  office  ol 
a  competing  line.  This  subjects  him,  especially  in  bad  weather, 
to  inconvenience  which  he  would  be  saved  by  the  establishment 
of  joint  offices.  In  some  places  the  establishment  and  operatioa 
of  a  single  joint  office  would  be  impracticable.  For  example, 
in  New  York  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  at  least  an  uptown 
and  downtown  office,  and  doubtless  more  than  one  uptown.  But 
whether  in  any  given  city  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  one  or 
more  joint  offices,  the  economy  that  it  would  be  to  the  railways 
and  the  convenience  it  would  be  to  the  public  to  have  all  ticket 
offices  joint  seems  obvious. 

The  main  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  joint  offices  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  way  the  expenses  should  be  di- 
vided between  the  railways,  and  doubt  and  fear  as  to  how  such 
an  arrangement  would  affect  the  business  of  the  roads  in- 
dividually. Two  plans  for  the  division  of  rentals  and  expenses 
were  suggested  by  the  St.  Louis  committee.  One  was  for  each 
road  to  pay  a  minimum  contribution  of  $1,500  a  year  to  rent,  and 
a  minimum  contribution  of  $1,500  a  year  to  expense  account,  the 
rest  of  the  rent  and  expense  to  be  pro-rated  among  the  roads 
on  the  basis  of  actual  ticket  sales  made  in  the  office.  The  second 
plan  was  for  each  road  to  pay  a  minimum  of  $3,000  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $9,000  a  year  for  rent  and  expenses.  Unquestionably,  a 
satisfactory  scheme  for  dividing  expenses  could  be  worked  out. 
The  rock  on  which  the  St.  Louis  scheme  seems  to  have  split  was 
the  competitive  jealousies  and  i  fears  of  the  individual  roads. 
Perhaps  some  light  is  thrown  on  how  much  ground  there  was 
for  these  fears  and  jealousies  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Strong 
roads  thought  a  joint  office  would  hurt  them  to  the  benefit  of 
the  weak  roads,  and  that  some  of  the  weak  roads  thought  it 
would  hurt  them  to  the  benefit  of  the  strong  roads. 

The  service  given  to  the  public  under  such  an  arrangement 


could  and  probably  would  be  made  better  than  it  is  now ;  sub- 
stantial economies  in  the  aggregate  would  be  effected ;  and  ereo 
though  some  roads  gained  more  by  the  change  than  others,  it  is 
very  qjiestionable  if  any  would  actually  lose  by  it. 

CXCESSIVe    CAR    WHEEL     LOADS. 

THE  proposed  use  of  80-ton  freight  cars  with  four-whed 
trucks  for  special  service  naturally  suggests  some  con- 
sideration of  the  effect  of  excessive  loads  on  the  rail,  the  wbedi 
and  the  journals  of  very  high-capacity  cars.  The  limits  for  tlie 
unit  pressure  on  these  details  have  been  frequently  fixed  bj 
engineers,  as  failures  of  structures  or  material  have  developed, 
but  these  limits  have  steadily  increased  as  the  traffic  conditins 
have  demanded  larger  capacity  in  railway  equipment.  In  ibis 
development  the  design  and  proportion  of  the  structure  ha« 
been  made  adequate  for  the  service,  and  material  has  been  so 
improved  as  to  safely  sustain  the  load,  but  with  increasing  weir 
and  more  rapid  destruction  as  the  greater  loads  have  been  im- 
posed. In  1882  the  M.  C,  B.  Association  discussed  a  report  cd 
the  Capacity  of  Freight  Cars— Can  it  be  Safely  Increased  above 
20  Tons?  The  car  wheel  load  was  then  8,000  lbs.,  and  12^0 
lbs.  was  regarded  as  a  proper  limit  for  the  weight  on  a  locomo- 
tive driver.  (Master  Mechanics'  Association  Proceedings,  IBE. 
page  25.)  Even  at  that  time  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Readily 
were  experimenting  with  locomotives  with  a  load  of  16,000  or 
17fl00  lbs.  per  wheel,  and  the  Great  Northern  of  England  las 
'operating  a  locomotive  carrying  20,000  lbs.  per  driver.  In  the 
United  States  we  now  have  engines  with  a  load  of  30,0W  lbs. 
per  driving  wheel. 

The  proposed  80-ton  car  will  weigh  about  50,000  lbs.,  and  the 
total  weight  of  the  loaded  car  will  be  210,000  lbs.,  which  when 
carried  by  8  wheels  produces  a  static  load  on  the  rail  of  26,25l> 
lbs.  Weights  on  drivers  have  always  greatly  exceeded  the  load 
on  the  smaller  car  wheels,  and  there  are  reasons,  apart  from  tbe 
effect  of  the  difference  in  diameter  on  the  rail,  why  small  wheds 
will  not  endure  as  severe  service  as  large  ones.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  solid  steel  or  steel  tired  wheels  will  be  used  for  the 
high-capacity  cars,  as  the  solid  steel  wheel  is  already  largtlj 
used  for  50-ton  cars.  The  smaller  steel  wheels  or  tires  do  not 
render  as  satisfactory  service  under  heavy  loads  and  high  spttii 
as  the  larger  locomotive  tires,  principally  for  the  reason  that  ik 
manufacturer  is  not  able  to  put  into  the  small  tire  sufficicfl 
mechanical  work  to  obtain  uniform  physical  properties  for  tlr 
full  circumference  of  the  tire,  and  in  the  service  portions  d 
the  tread  thickness. 

The  experience  with  36-in.  steel-tired  wheels  under  locomo- 
tive tenders  is  instructive  on  this  point  and  illustrates  the  greit 
difficulty  which  the  solid  steel  wheel  makers  will  find  in  t^ 
effort  to  produce  a  wheel  adequate  for  the  service  under  8D-1na 
cars.  The  steel  tender  wheels  have  failed  by  shelling  o«,  iri 
portions  of  the  metal  of  inferior  physical  structure  on  ooMliirf 
of  the  circumference  have  worn  so  as  to  make  an  eccentric  ot* 
which  has  caused  such  severe  impacts  on  the  rail  as  to  reqniie 
the  removal  of  the  wheels  after  a  short  service. 

The  average  load  on  these  wheels  is  18/XX)  lbs,,  and  the  maxi- 
mum static  load  20,400  lbs. ;  many  of  them  give  only  six  months' 
service,  or  30/XX)  miles,  after  the  first  or  second  turning.  The 
tire  defects  develop  most  rapidly  in  winter,  and  this  has  been 
explained  as  due  to  two  causes;  first,  the  increased  stress  caused 
by  the  greater  shrinkage  on  the  wheel  center  at  low  tempera- 
ture ;  and,  second,  the  effect  of  cold  on  the  steel  structure.  The 
popular  opinion  has  always  been  that  extreme  cold  makes  steel 
more  brittle,  but  investigation  has  shown  that  much  of  the 
failure  of  steel  in  winter  has  been  due  to  other  causes.  Good 
authority  now  holds  that  there  is  a  molecular  change  due  to 
unequal  contraction  between  the  different  components  which 
make  up  the  micro- structure  of  the  steel,  and  this  increases  the 
brittieness  at  extremely  low  temperatures.  The  principal  cause 
of  the  shelled-out  spots  is  entrained  impurities,  which  become 
the  starting  point  of  failure  in  different  portions  of  the  tread. 
The  texture  of  the  steel  is  coarse  and  fragile,  incident  to  soaking 
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in  the  furnace  at  the  high  temperatures  to  which  it  is  subjected 
in  fabrication.  The  surface  of  the  tread  is  made  more  dense  by 
rolling,  but  the  interior  portion  has  an  inferior  structure,  as  is 
shown  by  the  short  service  obtained  after  the  first  or  second 
turning.  Locomotive  tires  receive  much  more  work  in  rolling 
than  the  smaller  car  and  tender  wheels,  and  tires  which  are 
worked  from  both  sides  should  render  longer  service  than  solid 
wheels  which  are  rolled  meinly  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  tread. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  solid  steel  wheels  under  loads 
of  25,000  to  30,000  lbs.  should  be  made  of  metal  having  a  higher 
degree  of  purity  and  more  uniform  physical  properties  in  the 
entire  circumference  of  the  tread.  They  should  also  be  an- 
nealed to  secure  a  finer  grain,  and  it  may  be  fovmd  economical 
to  harden  the  tread  and  flange  by  oil  tempering.  Tires  made  in 
this  way  arc  now  being  tested,  and  the  results  should  show 
whether  the  process  could  be  profitably  applied  to  steel  car 
wheels  for  the  high-capacity  freight  cars. 

In  3  paper  read  at  the  last  International  Railway  Congress, 
published  in  the  Bulletin  of  October,  1911,  Dr.  P.  H.  Dudley 
has  proposed  a  new  method  of  measuring  the  tonnage  service  of 
rails  and  wheels.  He  explains  that  the  tonnage  supported  by  a 
given  portion  of  the  bearing  surface  of  a  rail  due  to  a  passing 
wheel  is  the  total  wheel  load  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
wheels  passing  over  it.  The  tonnage  sustained  by  the  metal  in 
the  treads  of  the  wheel  is  the  total  wheel  load  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  revolutions,  and  this  tonnage  accumulates  more  rap- 
idly than  that  of  the  rail.  It  is  greater  also  as  the  diameter  is 
Jess  and  the  number  of  revolutions  larger,  so  that  the  tonnage 
service  of  36-in,  tender  wheels  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
75  or  80-in.  drivers,  though  the  load  on  the  latter  may  be  much 
larger.  It  will  explain  also  why  the  service  obtained  from  steel 
tired  tender  wheels  is  so  much  less  than  that  of  the  same-size 
wheels  under  Pullman  cars,  as  the  load  on  the  former  is  9  or  10 
tons  per  wheel  and  on  the  latter  only  5  or  6  tons.  We  may 
now  determine  what  the  relative  service  tonnage  of  the  tires  of 
Pullman  wheels,  tender  wheels  and  driving  wheels  will  be  by 
the  method  of  measurement  proposed  by  Dr.  Dudley. 

Wheels  36  in.  in  diameter  under  Pullman  cars  and  tenders 
make  5G0  revolutions  per  mile.  Pullman  wheels  36  in.  in  diam- 
eter with  a  load  of  5  tons  per  mile,  therefore,  render  a  service 
of  560  X  S  ^  2,800  tons  per  mile.  Tender  wheels  36  in.  in  diam- 
eter, with  a  load  of  9  tons  per  wheel  render  a  service  of  560  X  9 
^  5,040  tons  per  mile,  and  a  78-in.  driving  tire  making  258.6  revo- 
lutions per  mile,  with  a  load  of  IS  tons  per  wheel,  renders  an 
equivalent  service  of  258.6  X  15  =  3,879  tons  per   mile. 

In  this  way  it  is  shown  that  the  large  drivers  with  excessive 
wheel  loads  do  not  accumulate  tonnage  upon  the  tread  of  the 
tires  as  rapidly  as  tender  wheels.  The  33-in.  steel  wheels  for 
80-ton  freight  cars  will  have  a  static  load  of  13  tons  per  wheel 
and  make  611  revolutions  per  mile,  so  that  they  must  render  a 
tonnage  service  of  7,943  tons  per  mile,  or  nearly  3  times  that 
of  Pullman  wheels,  and  more  than  V/i  times  that  of  the  tender 
wheels  which  are  failing  so  rapidly  from  excessive  wheel  load 
on  tires  of  small  diameter,  showing  that  a  satisfactory  steel 
wheel  for  the  heavy  freight  cars  must  be  superior  to  those  now 
in  general  use.  This  method  of  comparing  the  service  of  steel 
tires  indicates  that  mileage  alone  is  not  a  sufficient  measure,  but 
the  weight  on  wheel  and  the  diameter  of  tire  should  be  included, 
and  these  items  will  help  the  tire  and  wheel  makers  in  selecting 
the  service  which  requires  special  steel  and  special  treatment  of 
the  tire  in  order  to  avoid  excessive  wear  and  short  Ufe. 

The  method  thus  far  considered  has  used  the  static  load  on 
the  wheel  and  does  not  take  account  of  tire  wear,  which  is  due 
to  the  speed  of  revolution  and  should  increase  as  the  square 
of  the  speed.  This  "generated  wheel  effect"  may  increase  the 
load  on  the  wheel  50  per  cent.,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
the  tire  and  the  sliffncfs  of  the  rail.  With  truly  circular  wheels 
mounted  concentric  on  the  axles  and  running  on  a  good  track 
with  heavy  rails,  the  generated  wheel  effect  is  slight,  but  as 
the  wheel  wears  irregularly  and  becomes  eccentric,  and  the  rail 
surface  is  not  maintained  it  may  almost  equal  the  static  load. 


and  the  total  load  tending  to  produce  abrasion  and  shelling  out 
will  be  double  the  static  load.  This  feature  of  wheel  and  rail 
wear  is  too  indefinite  to  include  in  any  accurate  comparison,  but 
is  favorable  lo  wheels  under  heavy  freight  cars  on  account  of  their 
slow  speed.  A  further  study  of  the  subject  with  some  experience 
with  small  wheels  under  what  is  now  regarded  as  excessive  loads 
and  running  at  comparatively  slow  speeds  may  result  in  formulae 
for  tire  wear  which  shall  take  account  of  speed  as  well  as  diam- 
eter and  load.  The  strength,  wear  and  friction  of  larger  diam- 
eter journals  for  SO^lpn  freight  cars  will  also  be  important  ques- 
tions for  obscryalipn  and  future  study. 

SHALLOW  BRIDGE  FLOORS. 
/COINCIDENT  with  the  introduction  of  the  concrete  trestle  and 
^^  the  concrete  slab  deck,  another  interesting  development  in 
the  field  of  railway  bridge  design  within  the  past  few  years,  has 
been  that  of  the  shallow  bridge  floor.  Considerable  attention  was 
given  to  this  type  of  floor  several  years  ago,  but  within  the  past 
three  or  four  years  interest  in  it  has  been  revived  and  its  de- 
velopment has  been  rapid.  The  development  is  described  ,in  the 
paper  by  Mr.  Dalstrom  in  this  issue,  together  with  details  of  dif- 
ferent types  of  floor  design.  A  floor  of  this  same  general  type 
was  also  described  in  the  issue  of  the  Railway  Age  Gaselie  of  Oc- 
tober 20  in  .connection  with  a  description  of  the  belt  line  of  the 
Chicago  &  North  Western  at  Milwaukee.  While  there  always 
have  been  places  where  the  clearance  has  been  limited  and  where 
it  would  seem  advisable  to  decrease  the  depth  of  the  floor,  and 
thereby  increase  the  clearance,  the  number  of  such  cases  has 
greatly  multiplied  in  recent  years.  The  large  amount  of  track 
elevation  work  in  different  cities,  and  especially  in  Chicago,  and 
also  the  large  number  of  railway  grade  crossings  eliminated  are 
very  largely  responsible  for  the  attention  given  to  the  shallow 
floor  design.  In  such  work  the  grade  of  the  track  is  determined 
by  the  clearance  required  from  the  low  point  of  the  steel  to  the 
grade  of  t%  street  or  track  below,  and  the  closer  the  grade  of  the 
track  is  brought  to  this  low  point  of  the  steel  the  less  the  amount 
of  filling  and  masonry  for  retaining  walls  that  is  necessary. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  construction  engineer  the  minimum 
depth  of  floor  is  advisable.  However,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
bridge  engineer  other  things  must  be  considered.  As  shown  in  the 
comparison  of  costs  of  the  ordinary  open  floor  and  the  shallow 
trough  floor  for  170-ft.  span,  the  excess  in  cost  of  the  shallow 
floor  over  the  open  floor  is  66  per  cent.  For  other  spans  the 
ratios  would  vary,  but  the  excess  is  large  in  all  cases.  Where 
conditions  make  it  possible  to  use  either  type  of  floor  considerably 
more  than  this  excess  in  first  cost  can  be  economically  expended 
in  additional  grading  to  raise  the  tracks  enough  to  put  in  the 
deeper  floor  and  still  maintain  the  desired  clearance.  The  de- 
flection and  vibration  in  a  shallow  floor  are  greater  than  in  an 
ordinary  floor.  For  this  reason  the  different  parts  tend  to  become 
loosened  more  rapidly,  and  more  frequent  inspection  and  repairs 
are  necessary,  materially  increasing  the  maintenance  cost.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  cases  where  other  limiting  conditions  occur, 
such  as  the  location  of  the  bridge  on  ruling  grades  where  the  re- 
duction of  12  or  18  in.  in  depth  of  floor  makes  an  improvement 
in  operating  conditions.  In  such  cases  the  shallow  floor  is  justi- 
fied in  other  grounds  than  those  of  economy  of  first  cost. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  bridge  engineer  use  careful  judgment  in 
deciding  where  shallow  floors  are  advisable.  The  locating  engi- 
neer will  frequently  maintain  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  clear- 
ance for  the  standard  floor  at  points  where  be  would  never  have 
thought  of  other  than  the  standard  floor  a  few  years  ago,  and 
where  a  slight  adjustment  in  grade  line  will  allow  the  deeper 
floor  to 'be  used.  The  shallow  floor  is  of  great  advantage  in 
certain  places  where  limiting  conditions  are  encountered,  but  is 
hardly  justified  under  ordinary  conditions  where  the  deeper  floor 
can  be  used  with  a  slight  readjustment  of  grades  or  additional 
expense  for  grading.  This  development  of  the  shallow  floor  is, 
however,  of  considerable  importance  to  bridge  engineers  and  en- 
ables them  frequently  to  meet  conditions  more  satisfactorily  ,' 
than  would  be  possible  by  any  other  type  of  construction.                       /i 
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A  STATISTICIAN    MISTAKE. 


To  THE  EfiiTOB  OF  TBE  Railwav  Ade  Gazbttb: 

Professor  Riplc/s  article  in  your  issue  (or  December  I,  1911, 
furnishes  a  curious  illustration  of  the  persistence  of  error  even 
in  its  crudest  form.    Professor  Ripley  says: 

"For  the  year  1900  the  increase  in  ato<*  was  more  than  two 
and  a  half  times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  funded  debt;  but, 
as  the  statistician  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  re- 
marks, this  can  hardly  be  interpreted  as  a  healthful  tendency, 
since  the  increase  in  indebtedness  alone  exceeded  the  probable 
cost  of  railway  construction  during  the  year." 

The  foregoing  is  based  upon  the  following  which  appeared  in 
Professor  Adams'  report  on  Staiistics  of  Railways  in  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1900: 

"...  it  is  pertinent  to  notice  that  the  Increase  of  $457,- 
060,062  in  railway  securities  is  synchronous  with  an  increase  in 
mileage  of  4,051.12  miles.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the  issue 
of  securities  for  the  construction  of  this  new  mileage  would  ex- 
ceed $120,000,000,  which  would  leave  an  increase  of  $337,080,062 
to  be  explained  in  some  other  manner.  .  .  .  It  is  a  significant 
fact,  and  not  entirely  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  previous 
years,  that  the  increase  in  stock  is  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  as  great  as  the  increase  in  funded  indebtedness.  Ordinarily 
this  would  be  regarded  as  a  helpful  tendency,  but  this  can  hardly 
be  so  interpreted  in  the  present  instance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  increase  in  bonded  indebtedness  alone  is  in  excess  of  the 
probable  cost  of  railway  construction  during  the  year."  Thir- 
teenth Annual  Report  on  Statistics  of  Railways  in,  the  United 
States,  p.  54. 

The  fact  is  that  what  Professor  Adams  criticized  in  the  fore- 
going extract,  and  what  Professor  Ripley  now  follows  him  in 
condemning,  never  happened.  Both  have  been  led  astray  by  the 
duplication  in  capitalization  due  to  ownership  of  railway  shares 
and  bonds  by  railway  corporations.  The  real  increase  in  se- 
curities, outstanding  as  against  the  railway  system  as  an  whole, 
between  1899  and  1900,  was  $115,942,880,  but  during  that  year 
shares  in  other  companies  owned  by  railways  increased  $262,- 
720.673.  and  bonds  $78,416,509. 

In  the  Yale  Review  for  August.  1902,  I  commented  upon  this 
remarkable  instance  of  a  statistician  falling  into  a  pitfall  of  his 


n  digg 


s  follow 


"When  public  opinion  regards  railway  capitalization  as  ex- 
cessive, as  it  undoubtedly  does;  when  a  widely  prevalent  preju- 
dice conceives  that  this  over-capitalization  is  the  cause  of  high 
rates,  and  when  not  a  few  citizens  honestly  believe  that  the 
total  par  value  of  railway  securities  has  been  increased  with  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  defrauding  the  shipping  and  traveling  pub- 
lic and  deceiving  legislative  bodies,  the  adoption  by  a  federal 
statistical  agency  of  a  method  which  exaggerated  the  total  cap- 
italization existing  on  June  30,  1900,  by  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  actual  amount  and  has  never  failed  to  overstate  it  by  at 
least  16  per  cent.,  is  a  matter  of  no  slight  moment.  That  the 
danger  lurking  in  the  method  adopted  is  not  less  than  has  been 
suggested  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  although  he  had 
used  substantially  the  same  form  of  presentation  for  twelve 
years,  so  accomplished  a  statistician  as  Professor  Adams  was  so 
far  misled  as  to  make  the  fiailious  increase  in  capitalization 
between  June  30,  1899,  and  the  corresponding  date  in  1900  the 
basis  of  an  unfavorable  criticism  of  current  methods  of  railway 
finance,  although  a  closer  examination  of  the  figures  presented  on 
the  adjacent  pages  of  his  report  would  have  shown  that  the  in- 
crease in  actual  capitalization  was  only  25.37  per  cent,  of  that 
which  was  made  the  basis  of  the  adverse  comment  .  .  . 
T^ere  was  an  increase  of  $457,080,063  in  the  aggregate  obtained 
by  adding  the  outstanding  capitalisation  of  all  railway  corpo- 
rations, but  $341,137,182,  or  74,63  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  was 


cancelled  by  the  increase  in  the  holdings  of  railway  securiues  by 
railway  corporations.  The  actual  increase  in  capitalizatioa 
amounted  to  $115,942,880,  or  less  than  the  amonnt  which  die 
statistician  suggested  as  a  suitable  addition  on  account  of  the 
4051.12  miles  of  new  construction,"  American  Statistical  Prac- 
tice, I,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Yale  Review,  Au- 
gust. 1902,  pp.  176-7. 

Professor  Ripley  fell  into  the  error,  which  he  now  repeats  when 
he  wrote  the  report  on  railway  transportation  for  the  United 
States  Industrial  Commission  (Report,  Vol.  XIX.,  p.  401)  and  I 
called  attention  to  the  needed  correction  in  an  article  entitled 
"The  Industrial  Commission  and  the  Railways,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  December,  1902. 

In  the  Yale  Review  article  already  quoted  herein  I  ventured  to 
predict  that  the  error  due  to  this  form  of  duplication  would  be- 
come so  great  that  a  more  reasonable  method  of  compilatioi] 
would  have  to  be  adopted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion.   I  then  said,  in  part: 

"If  the  tendencies  that  have  recently  been  most  prominent  in 
the  development  of  inter-corporate  relations  in  the  railway  field 
are  maintained,  the  present  method  of  dealing  with  capitalizatim 
in  the  annual  reports  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  abandoned, 
for  until  a  better  method  is  adopted  the  error  will  constantly 
increase  in  proportion."  American  Statistical  Practice,  I.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Yale  Review.  August,  1W2, 
pp.  177-8. 

Senator  Zeb  Vance  used  to  tell  of  a  scarecrow  that  wa;  to 
hideous  that  it  made  the  crows  bring  back  all  the  com  they  todc 
during  the  year  before  it  was  erected.  The  commission  has  re- 
cently and  partially  corrected  its  refusal  to  allow  for  this  sort  of 
duplication  of  par  values,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  method  of 
correcting  the  erroneous  statements  of  the  past  or  of  putting  as 
end  to  their  calculation. 


"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS." 

CnicAco.  December  13.  1911, 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  : 

All  railway  men  must  feel  indebted  to  the  Railway  Ait 
Gatette  for  the  article  in  its  issue  of  December  8,  page  1166,  oc 
"The  Truth  About  Railway  Accidents," 

In  the  last  paragraph  you  put  your  finger  on  the  spot  to  which 
I  have  been  trying  to  draw  attention  for  several  years  wha 
you  said : 

"The  riilway  minagera  have  been  *t  fault  in  not  promptly  refutinf  ik 
miny  miireprcKniatioiH  regarding  lallwsy  acddenta  and  other  mittsi 
thai  bare  been  lo  generally  made  and  widely  di)teminated-" 

Not  only  with  respect  to  accidents,  but  with  regard  to  otiff 
matters  concerning  which  the  public  has  been  misinformed,  nil- 
way  managers  have  done  but  very  little — nothing  systematioUj— 
to  set  the  people  right.  Even  what  they  are  doing  today  is  in 
the  form  of  a  very  scattering  lire.  t.  j.  nortok. 

General  Attorney.  Atchison.  Topcka  ft  Santa  Fe. 


Cbic, 
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I.  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  op  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

The  article  in  your  issue  of  December  8,  "The  Truth  Aboot 
Railway  Accidents,"  prompts  the  writer  to  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  some  station  platforms  are  constructed  on 
double  and  four-track  roads,  viz.,  by  placing  one  platform  on  the 
outside  of  one  track  where  it  logically  belongs,  but  placing  the 
other  platforms  between  tracks  without  either  increasing  the  trade 
centers  or  providing  suitable  fence  or  railing  to  prevent  one 
stepping  in  front  of  one  train  while  getting  out  of  the  way  of 
another.  This  location  for  a  platform  is  bad  enough  when  the 
edges  of  same  do  not  extend  nearer  than  5  ft  from  the  center  of 
the  track,  but  it  is  much  more  dangerous  when  built  up  to  the 

I  presume  this  Style  of  construction  is  |__  j--^ ^--^ , -^i-,  — .. 
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tion  that  trains  do  not  pass  on  adjacent  tracks  when  people  are 
getting  on  and  oB  trains,  but  the  fact  is,  as  all  who  are  observant 
can  see  for  themselves,  that  trains  frequently  do  pass,  or  if  they 
do  not  actually  pass  each  other  right  at  the  platform,  it  is  often 
necessary  for  one  to  stand  between  trains  in  order  to  avoid  miss- 
ing the  train  he  wishes  to  take- 

For  example:  A  northbound  train  which  is  scheduled  to  Stop 
is  approaching  a  station,  and  at  the  same  time  a  southbound 
train  is  approaching  which  is  not  scheduled  to  stop.  The  south- 
bound train  is  able  to  reach  the  station  before  the  northbound 
actually  stops,  and  consequently  continues  on  its  way  at  full 
speed,  leaving  the  passenger  to  take  his  choice  between  standing 
on  the  narrow  platform  close  to  the  moving  train,  or  possibly 
missing  his  train  entirely  if  the  train  he  wishes  to  take  does  not 
choose  to  wait  until  the  Other  train  has  passed. 

While  I  do  not  know  that  the  arrangement  of  the  platform 
above  described  has  been  the  cause  of  any  large  percentage  of 
accidents,  it  does  seem  like  a  very  dangerous  arrangement  and, 
with  possibly  few  exceptions,  entirely  unnecessary.  To  the  writer, 
platforms  built  between  and  close  to  the  rails,  look  like  an  in- 
vitation to  walk  on  the  track,  something  which  I  believe  we  all 
will  agree  is  undesirable  any  and  everywhere. 


MOTOR   CARS   IN   COLLISION. 

OuAHA.  Neb..  Dccentxr  14,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace- Gazette: 

Two  70  ft.  McKeen  steel  gasolene  motor  cars  recently  met  in 
a  head-on  collision  wiih  the  damage  to  the  cars  illustrated  in 
photographs.  The  speed  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  which  oc- 
curred on  a  sharp  curve,  was  between  75  and  85  miles  per  hour. 
There  was  no  loss  of  human  life,  and  while  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers sustained  slight  bruises,  none  of  them  nor  any  member 
of  the  crew  suffered  a  broken  bone.  Notwithstanding  the  ter- 
rific shock  the  cars  did  not  telescope  and  suffered  no  damage 
except  to  the  pointed  front  ends  and  adjacent  supporting  and 
bracing  members.  The  gasolene  engines  were  not  damaged  and 
not  a  wheel  of  either  car  was  derailed.  Beyond  the  point  where 
the  steel  structure  shows  distortion  or  disfiguration  the  car 
framing  and  roof  sheets  are  all  in  perfect  condition. 

The  features  of  the  McKeen  motor  car  frame  which  produce 
light  weight  with  such  tremendous 


strength  are  the  wedge-shaped  front  end  with  the  round  rear  end ; 
the  single  center  sill  I-beam  connecting  the  forward  with  the  rear 
end  of  the  car;  the  steel  channel  side  sills,  which  are  continuous 
around  the  entire  car ;  and  the  depressed  side  sill  in  the  middle  of 
the  car,  which  enables  a  combination  plate  and  truss  girder  to  be 
worked  out  of  the  side  of  the  car.  Thus  the  sides  of  the  car 
are  utilized  for  carrying  the  weight  and  assuming  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  stresses  in  case  of  impact.  The  distance  from  the  side 
sill  to  the  plate  gives  a  depth  of  girder  of  about  8J^  ft.,  which 
could  not  be  obtained  except  by  the  use  of  the  round  windows, 
which  enables  the  diagonal  braces  to  run  up  to  the  requisite 
height. 

There  are  no  posts  in  the  car,  but  there  are  ribs  and  slays 
similar  to  those  of  a  ship,  the  channel  iron  sections  extending 
from  one  side  of  the  sill  upwards,  forming  the  posts,  carlins, 
and  posts  on  the  other  side  of  the  car,  tying  all  together  and  in 
combination  with  both  the  side  sills.  The  rigid  rectangular  brace 
in  the  center  and  over  the  body  bolster  at  the  end  affords  much 
strength  in  this  style  of  construction.  The  rigid  triangular  braces 
connecting  the  depressed  side  sills  with  the  center  sill  are  also 
a  unique  and  very  efficient  feature  of  the  car  design.  Therefore, 
in  a  collision  the  car  has  the  whole  metal  cross  section  brought 
into  play  resisting  the  shock.  Not  only  the  sills,  but  the  side 
plates,  the  steel  siding,  the  roof,  and  all  other  metal  forming  a 
part  of  the  steel  frame  assumes  its  proportion  of  the  burden, 
whether  it  be  a  shock  incident  to  a  collision,  or  to  stresses  in- 
incident  to  a  heavy  lead. 

W.  B.   MiKEEN.  JR., 
Presidenl,  McKetn  Moior  Car  CompBOy. 


According  to  the  Berliner  Tageblall,  Germany's  new  West 
African  territory  is  to  be  linked  up  with  its  East  African  ter- 
ritory by  a  service  of  motor  cars  across  the  continent,  passing 
through  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  connecting  of  different  dis- 
tricts by  a  service  of  motor  cars  has  already  been  tried  with  en- 
couraging success  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  New  roads  will  have 
to  be  cut  through  forest  and  hewn  out  of  mountainous  country. 
Branches  will  have  to  be  built  and  a  considerable  amount  of  or- 
ganization will  be  necessary  before  the  scheme  gets  into  work- 
ing order.  Already  a  number  of  German  engineers  and  military 
officers  are  surveying  the  ground  and  studying  the  best  route 
The  new  territory  referred  to^is  that  just  ceded  by  France  to 
Germany  in  settlement  of  the  Morocco  dispute. 
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TYPES  OF  SHALLOW  FLOORS  FOR  RAILWAY  BRIDGES* 

""  BX    0.    F.    DALSTSOU. 

In  railway  bridges  o£  the  through  type,  designed  for  crossings 
where  local  conditions  do  not  govern  the  depth  of  the  floor  sys- 
tem, that  depth  is  determined  by  sections  that  give  the  greatest 
economy  of  material  consisient  with  simplicity  of  construction 

and  facility  of  erection. 

THE  SHALLOW   TROUGH   FLOOR  BKIDGE. 

The  floor  beam  usually  determines  the  depth  of  floor  in  de- 
signs of  open  floor  through  bridges,  whether  truss  or  plate  gir- 
der type.  The  term  "depth  of  floor"  will  be  used  throughout 
this  discussion  to  indicate  the  distance  from  base  of  rail  to  low- 
est steel  of  span.  If  considerations  governing  the  design  of  the 
trusses  produce  panels  of  considerable  length,  the  stringers, 
instead  of  the  floor  beams,  may  determine  the  depth  of  floor. 
A  single-track  truss  span  of  350  to  400  ft.,  with  trusses  18  ft. 
6  in.  or  19  ft.  centers,  may  have  panels  over  30  ft  in  length. 
In  such  a  design  the  economical  .depth  of  the  stringer  would 
be  about  ihe  same  as  that  of  the  floor  beam.  In  common  prac- 
tice the  floor  beam  would  still  be  made  deeper  than  the  stringer 
to  obtain  simple  details  of  connection  between  these  members. 

But  conditions  of  grade  and  requirements  of  clearance  below 
the  bridge  may  make  it  necessary,  in  a  measure,  to  disregard 
economy  of  material  and  simplicity  of  construction  and  erec- 
tion to  obtain  designs  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
special  cases.  Difficult  conditions  of  grade  under  clearance, 
necessitating  extreme  shallowness  of  floor,  are  frequently  en- 
countered in  crossings  over  streets  and  over  other  railways; 
and  the  type  best  adapted  to  any  particular  crossing  must  be  de- 
termined by  a  careful  study  of  the  local  conditions. 

A  crossing  over  another  railway  usually  requires  that  the 
grades  be  carried  above  the  normal  grade  of  the  line,  with  a 
through  bridge  over  the  railway  at  the  apex  of  the  grades.  If 
the  approach  grades  are  long  and  heavy,  the  slightest  reduction 
in  the  depth  of  the  floor  of  the  bridge  means  an  appreciable  re- 
duction in  the  cost  of  the  approaches.  And — what  may  be  of 
greater  signihcance  than  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  bridge  and 
approaches — it  means  the  reduction  of  grades  that  would  be 
costly  and  otherwise  objectionable,  or  practically  impossible, 
from  the  standpoint  of  operation,  where  local  conditions  deter- 
mine the  limit  of  running  out  of  the  grade. 

The  files  of  the  bridge  department  of  the  C.  &  N.  W.  con- 
tain the  plans  of  a  large  number  of  bridges  that  have  been 
designed  to  meet  extreme  conditions  of  clearance  grade  and 
curvature.  A  few  of  ihese  designs  have  been  selected,  with 
special  reference  to  shallowness  of  floor,  as  typical.  Fig.  1 
shows  the  floor  details  in  the  design  of  a  double  track  through 
truss  bridge  of  1?0  ft.  span,  in  which  the  depth  of  floor  is  I  ft. 
II  in.  This  bridge  is  designed  for  Cooper's  Class  E-SO  loco- 
motive; or  a  concentration  of  60,000  lb.  on  each  of  two  axles 
spaced  6  ft.  0  in.  center  to  center. 

The  floor  is  of  trough  construction,  the  troughs  being  placed 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bridge.  Each  trough  carries 
a  tie  under  each  track,  as  shown  in  transverse  section  through 
troughs  and  floor  beams  in  Fig.  1 ;  the  tie  is  supported  at  four 
points  on  horizontal  angles  riveted  to  the  tops  of  diaphragms 
extending  between  the  webs  of  the  troughs.  In  every  ahernate 
trough,  except  those  adjacent  to  the  floor  beam,  special  diphragms 
are  provided  near  the  ends  of  the  lies.  To  these  diaphragms 
the  ties  are  anchored  by  bolts  through  the  horizontal  angles  at 
the  tops  of  the  diaphragms,  which  are  so  located  in  the  troughs 
that  the  bohs  will  be  about  4  in.— a  convenient  working  dis- 
tance--inside  the  guard  rail.  The  horizontal  legs  of  the  angles 
at  the  tops  are  turned  toward  the  ends  of  the  ties  to  make  the 
bolts  accessible  after  the  ties  are  put  in  place.  The  tie  boh 
diaphragms  are  omitted  in  the  troughs  adjacent  to  the  floor 
beams,  as  they  would  interfere  with  the  driving  of  the  field  rivets 
at  the  ends  of  these  troughs.  _^^ 
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The  troughs  (half>section,  B-B),  are  carried  by  longitudinal 
girders  which  are  parallel  to  the  trusses,  and  placed  at  a  suf- 
ficient distance  from  the  lower  chord  to  permit  ready  inspeetim 
of  the  chord  and  girder.  The  longitudinal  girders  are  carried 
by  the  floor  beams  (half-section  A-A),  which  are  designed  to 
receive  the  entire  panel  load  and  transmit  it  to  the  truss. 

The  troughs  are  designed  to  carry  a  concentration  of  fflflM 
lb.  on  each  track,  each  concentration  distributed  over  two  ties 
This  gives  a  load  of  30,000  lb.  on  each  of  the  two  ties  carried 
by  the  trough,  or  60,000  lb.  carried  by  the  trough.  The  floor 
beam  is  designed  to  carry  the  load  from  the  intermediate  troughs, 
concentrated  at  the  bearings  of  the  longitudinal  girders,  2  ft  I 
in.  from  the  center  lines  of  the  trusses;  and,  in  addition,  to  carry 
its  part  of  the  load  on  the  ties  in  the  adjacent  troughs. 

The  heavy  load  carried  by  the  floor  beam,  together  with  its 
greater  length,  requires  in  this  member  a  section  consideraWj 
heavier  than  that  of  the  troughs.  The  depth  back  to  back  of 
angles  is  made  the  same  in  the  floor  beam  and  troughs,  but  the 
addition  of  flange  material  required  to  give  the  necessary  section 
modulus  in  the  floor  beam,  makes  the  extreme  depth  of  this  mem- 
ber somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  trough  sections.  This  ti- 
treme  depth  of  floor  beam  determines  the  depth  of  floor  for  tlm 
type  of  bridge.  By  flattening  the  rivets  under  the  rail  and  allow- 
ing a  clearance  of  1  in.  from  the  base  of  rail  to  the  tops  of  the 
flattened  rivet  heads,  a  satisfactory  section  is  worked  out  with  i 
depth  of  floor  of   1   ft.   11   in. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  material  in  the  floor  beam  aod 
trough  sections  is  not  disposed  symmetrically  with  reference  lo 
a  horizontal  line  at  the  middle  of  the  section.  In  order  to  obtain 
the  most  effective  distribution  of  material,  the  netJtral  axis  ij 
maintained  at  the  middle  of  the  section.  The  metal  is  incrtased 
on  the  tension  or  lower  side  to  make  up  for  the  reduction  oi 
section  by  rivet  holes,  no  allowance  for  reduction  of  section  bj 
rivet  holes  being  necessary  on  the  compression  or  upper  side  of 
the  section. 

The  depth  of  the  longitudinal  girders  is  made  consider^ 
greater  than  economic  considerations  require  for  the  sectim. 
This  is  done  to  obtain  a  good  detail  at  the  end  bearing  and  x 
the  connection  to  the  floor  beam. 

The  lop  flange  of  this  girder  is  unsytn metrical,  being  cm- 
posed  of  a  plate  and  an  angle,  the  angle  placed  with  its  face  agiiM 
the  web,  the  horizontal  leg  projecting  over  the  top  of  the  web  ud 
outward  from  the  track.  This  detail  of  the  top  flange  is  to  giia 
an  additional  horizontal  clearance,  as  at  this  point  the  structcTr 
approaches  nearer  to  the  clearance  diagram  than  at  any  olbtr 
place  except  at  the  end  post,  where  the  edge  of  the  cover  plate  is 
coincident  with  the  extreme  vertical  line  of  the  clearance  diagrso. 
An  advantage  in  erection  is  also  obtained  by  this  detail  d  ic; 
flange  section,  as  it  permits  setting  the  trough  sections  ir  [>lJft 
on  the  bottom  flanges  of  the  girders,  with  only  a  very  slight  dis- 
placement of  the  girders  from  their  permanent  position. 

To  further  facilitate  erection  of  the  troughs,  the  stifleners  art 
omitted  from  the  inner  side  of  the  longitudinal  girder.  The  did 
connection  angles  of  the  troughs,  which  are  field  riveted  lo  iIk 
web  of  the  girders,  are  placed  high  enough  so  thai  the  tie  boll 
diaphragms  near  the  ends  of  the  troughs  will  not  interfere  wiih 
the  driving  of  the  field  rivets  at  the  ends  of  the  troughs  in  wliidi 
the  tie  bolt  diaphragms  occur. 

The  troughs  are  drained  through  1  in.  gas  pipes  fitted  into 
holes  in  their  bottoms  and  projecting  slightly  below  the  trough 
to  form  a  drip.  This  projection  of  the  drain  pipes  must  not  ex- 
tend below  the  line  of  low  steel  determined  by  the  rivet  heads 
on  the  under  side  of  the  extreme  cover  plate  of  the  bottom  of  the 
floor  beam.  The  upper  ends  of  the  drain  pipes  are  threaded 
into  washers  to  hold  them  in  place.  The  lower  part  of  the 
troughs  is  filled  with  asphalt  mastic,  the  surface  sloping  toward 
the  drain  pipes  and  flashed  over  the  washers  at  the  upper  ends 
of  the  pipes.  A  layer  of  broken  stone  covered  with  gravel  b 
spread  over  the  mastic  for  a  protection. 

The  deflection  of  this  f 
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■iderably  greater  than  that  of  floors  designed  for  depths  deter- 
mined by  economical  sections.  Under  maximum  load  the  theo- 
retical deflection  at  the  center  of  the  floor  beam  is  0.65  in.  The 
erection  of  truss  bridges  of  the  open  trough  floor  type  requires 
ii  special  order  of  work  in  riveting,  owing  to  the  longitudinal 
girders  being  located  so  close  to  the  trusses.  After  the  girders 
have  been  placed  in  position,  no  riveting  can  be  done  on  the 
inside  of  the  lower  chord  opposite  the  girder.  On  this  account 
all  riveting  in  the  trusses  below  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the 
girders  must  be  done  before  the  girders  go  into  place,  which 
means  that  all  lower  chord  splices,  floor  beam  connections  to 
trusses,  and  web  member  connections  to  gusset  plates,  up  to 
the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  girders,  must  be  riveted  before  placing 
girders  and  trough  sections.  There  is  no  interference  from  the 
girder  in  driving  the  rivets  on  the  outside  of  the  truss,  but  these 
rivets,  up  to  the  level  of  the  tops  of  the  girders,  should  be  driven 
at  the  same  time  that  the  riveting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
truss  is  done. 

In  the  development  of  this  type  of  shallow  floor  for  double 
track  bridges,  the  first  efforts  were  directed  toward  obtaining  an 
open  floor  design,  with  stringers  beneath  the  track,  transmitting 
the  load  directly  to  the  floor  beam.  The  excessive  bending 
moment  in  the  floor  beam,  resulting  from  this  arrangement,  made 
it  impracticable  to  design  a  floor  beam  that  would  come  within 
the  required  limits  of  depth  of  floor. 

Following  this,  a  trough  floor  type  was  designed,  differing 
from  the  one  shown  on  Fig.  1  in  that  it  had  no  longitudinal 
girders  to  carry  the  troughs.  Instead,  the  troughs  were  extended 
to  the  trusses  and  connected  to  the  bottom  chord  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  floor  beam  in  Fig.  1  is  connected  to  the  chord 
at  the  panel  point.  The  bottom  chord  was  designed  to  act  as  a 
girder,  to  carry  the  panel  loads  to  the  panel  points.  This  design 
brought  the  depth  of  floor  within  the  required  limits,  but  made 
the  troughs  excessively  heavy.  The  bottom  chord  was  neces- 
sarily made  deep  and  heavy,  since  it  had  to  act  as  a  beam  for 
the  floor  troughs  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  doing  duty  as  a 
tension  member  in  the  truss. 

The  next  step  was  the  introduction  of  the  longitudinal  girder. 
This  was  placed  as  close  to  the  track  as  the  clearance  diagram 
would  permit,  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  bending  moment, 
and  thereby  the  sections,  of  the  floor  troughs.  The  introduction 
of  the  longitudinal  girder  changed  the  bottom  chord  from  a  com- 
bined beam  and  tension  member  to  a  simple  tension  member,  and 
elminated  from  it  the  objectionable  secondary  stresses  produced 
by  the  vertical  loads  applied  at  the  trough  connections. 

Below  are  given  a  few  figures  for  the  comparison  of  a  170  ft. 
double-track  span  of  the  above  type,  and  a  double-track  span  of 
the  same  length,  with  the  usual  open  floor  construction,  in  which 
the  floor  beam  and  stringer  sections  are  determined  by  the  eco- 
nomical depth. 

Shallow  Trough     Dtcp  Floor 
Floor  Type.  Type. 

S^^.°lf''SS^r-.;;.™p«ii««i-ii«ofbVidi;::  'si^llt.     \'}-<S>t 

VU^Toi  'iVo-ft.  .pan.  co»pl«e 1.496,000  It.         900.000  lb. 

"^^iy^'pl'^l-'w^O^Sp^r  fb.".'!.!'".'!^..'!™^     $37,400.00         IZS.SOO.M 
Difference,  (14,900.00  =  66.2  per  cenl.  of  deep  floor  type. 

As  the  depth  of  floor  is  increased,  the  weight  diminishes 
rapidly.  At  2  ft,  4'4  in.  depth,  the  weight  is  4,100-lb.  per  lineal 
foot  of  bridge.  Further  increase  of  depth  would  show  a  corre- 
sponding decrease  in  weight  until  the  minimum  thickness  of 
material  in  sections  is  reached. 

Unit  prices  in  bids  submitted  by  bridge  companies  for  the 
fabrication  of  material  for  the  shallow  trough  floor  type  have 
been  found  to  run  about  the  same  as  those  submitted  at  the  same 
time  for  open  floor  truss  bridges.  On  this  basis,  a  comparison  o£ 
the  two  types  of  the  span  selecled  shows  that  the  shallow  floor 
type  would  cost,  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  bridge  company's  plant,  about  66 
per  cenL  more  than  the  deep  floor  type.     The  cost  per  ton  for 


erecting  would  be  about  the  same  for  both  types-  The  nmnba 
of  field  rivets  per  ton  is  somewhat  less  in  the  shallow  floor  cjpt 
than  in  the  Other  type;  but  an  allowance,  for  which  no  figmo 
are  at  present  available,  must  be  made  for  the  order  of  proctdorc 
in  riveting,  which  requires  that  part  of  the  riveting  be  dose 
before  all  the  material  in  the  bridge  is  a5s<;inbled,  and  for  die 
additional  falsework  and  blocking  that  are  necessary  under  tk 
Hoor  system  to  provide  for  the  uninterrupted  movemem  a: 
the  trains. 

The  comparison  of  costs  of  the  two  types  erected  would  ihow 
about  the  same  relation  as  that  of  the  costs  of  fabrication. 

The  range  of  application  of  floors  of  this  type  in  double-tnck 
truss  bridges  would  cover  depths  of  floor  of  about  3  ft.  and  under, 
if  the  panel  lengths  do  not  exceed  IS  ft.  With  a  depth  of  floor 
over  3  ft.  an  open  floor  bridge  is  practicable  and  would  be  moir 
economical. 

For  double-track  through  girder  bridges,  where  panel  lengths 
can  be  varied  as  desired,  the  application  would  be  limited  b 
about  2  ft.  6  in.  depth  of  floor. 

THE  SHALLOW  OPEN  FLOCn  BUDGE. 

A  design  of  open  floor,  double-track  bridge,  with  1  ft.  6  in 
depth  of  floor  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  the  plan  of  a  bridfe 
erected  near  Mapleton,  Wis.,  on  the  new  line  of  the  M.  S.  4 
N.  W.  The  design  shown  is  for  a  double-track  bridge,  but  the 
type  is  applicable  to  crossings  with  any  number  of  tradis  U 
the  standard  distance  of  13  ft  centers.  The  limitation  of  this 
type  of  bridges  is  in  the  direction  of  span  lengths,  being  suitaMc 
only  for  spans  of  less  than  AO  ft. 

The  relation  of  the  clearance  diagram  to  the  girders  shon 
that  in  the  longer  spans  the  girders  and  not  the  f!oor  beams  oc 
stringers  determine  the  depth  of  floor.  The  section  of  the  middle 
girder,  which  carries  load  from  both  tracks,  is  exceptionH; 
heavy,  while  that  of  the  floor  beams  have  no  shapes  over  H  in 
thick.  In  shorter  spans,  20  to  25  ft.,  it  would  be  possible  to  mih 
a  shallower  girder  and  reduce  the  depth  of  the  floor  beam  sotba 
the  depth  of  the  floor  would  be  about  I  ft  3  in.  At  that  depi 
the  stringer  would  be  so  shallow  that  any  further  attempt  l; 
reduce  the  depth  of  floor  would  result  in  stringers  so  shallow  ai 
short,  and  floor  beams  so  close  together,  that  the  floor  would  at 
sist  of  floor  beams  connected  by  diaphragms  acting  as  striugn 
It  would  be  approximating  the  type  described  above  under  ^ 
name  of  shallow  trough  floor  bridges. 

In  spans  of  15  ft.  or  less,  the  girders  can  be  brought  >uidcr 
the  third  offset  of  the  clearance  diagram,  making  the  floor  bens 
shorter  and  lighter.  At  this  point  the  depth  of  floor  would  prc^ 
ably  be  determined  by  the  stringer,  and  the  floor  beam  would  te 
designed  in  accordance  with  that  depth. 

THE  KAIL  GIBDEIt. 

Fig.  3  is  the  plan  of  a  girder  designed  to  carry  a  tndi  oier 
a  4  ft  6  ia  clear  span  in  places  where  there  is  not  m&ieot 
space  for  stringers  and  ties  below  the  rail  Conditions  reqmiiiv 
such  designs  are  not  uncommon  in  railway  yards  and  in  dtr 
streets,  where  pipes  and  conduits  are  laid  close  to  the  grade  of 
the  track. 

This  design  consists  essentially  of  an  independent  girder  fw 
each  rail,  built  up  of  Z  shapes  and  bars.  Section  E-E  is  a  tnny 
verse  section  of  the  girder,  showing  the  rail  held  in  place  by  ast 
iron  clips  bolted  to  the  webs  of  the  Z's.  The  depth  of  floOr  is  i 
in.,  using  the  term  in  the  same  sense  as  in  the  discussion  of  the 
previous  types. 

In  the  design  of  the  girder  it  is  assumed  that  both  rati  and 
girder  will  be  effective  in  resisting  the  bending  under  load.  Thty 
will  act  as  separate  units,  however.  Both  rail  and  girder  will  be 
deflected  the  same  amount,  but  as  they  are  of  different  sections, 
the  stresses  in  the  extreme  fibers  will  not  be  the  same,  but  win 
be  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  extrenie  fiber  from  the 
neutral  axis  in  each  case.  This  distance  in  the  g;irder  is  3  ii 
In  the  rail  shown  it  is  2JS  in.,  or  0.96  of  that  of  the  girder. 

The  section  modulus  of  the  gitdtf  .DWi,^lp^,Section  E-E. 
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is  the  actual  section  modulus  of  the  net  seaion  of  the  girder. 
The  "effective"  section  modulus  given  for  the  rail  is  0,96  of  the 
actual  section  modulus  of  the  rail.  The  sum  is  the  effective  sec- 
tion modulus  of  girder  and  rail  acting  as  separate  units,  and  de- 
fleclcd  the  same  amount. 

Assuming  a  span  of  S  ft.  0  in.  center  to  center  of  bearing  under 
load  of  30,000  lb.  at  the  center  of  span,  the  bending 
t  center  of  span  is  900,000  in.  lbs,,  counting  dead  load 
and  impact  equal  to  live  load.  This  gives  a  maximum  liber  stress 
of  about  18.000  lb,  in  the  girder. 

Section  E-E  shows  a  90-lb.  A.  S.  C.  E.  rail  section,  on  the 


effktrrt  -  ■   W     -JLi 

htti  -as 
Fig.  3 — Detail*  of  Rail  Girder  for  Shallow  Bridge  Floors. 

girder.  Any  type  of  rail  can  be  used  with  the  girder  by  varying 
the  details  of  the  cast  iron  clips  to  conform  to  the  section  of  the 
rail  to  be  used.  The  space  in  the  girder  on  each  side  of  the  rail 
is  filled  with  asphalt  mastic,  to  protect  the  steel  and  provide  a 
run  off  for  drainage. 

The  weight  of  a  pair  of  girders  of  the  section  shown  in  sec- 
tion E-E  is  about  1,500  lb.  The  weight  of  a  pair  of  the  special 
.section  is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  standard  section. 


OPPORTUNITIES    FOR    ECONOMY    ON    RAILWAYS. 


BY  L.  C.  FBITCB,  C.  E.' 


EXTENSION  OF  TRACK  PANS  ON  THE  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  operating  department  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  to  use  four  engines  instead  of  three  on  east- 
bound  trains  between  Conemaugh,  Pa.,  and  GaMitzin  has  made  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  length  of  the  track  pans  in  the  two  east- 
bound  tracks  at  Wilmore  from  1,800  ft.  to  2,600  ft.,  and  the 
work  of  extending  these  pans  is  now  under  way.  This  water  sta- 
tion is  located  11  miles  east  of  Conemaugh  and  12  miles  west  of 
the  summit  of  the  heavy  grade  against  eastbound  trains  rising 
from  Conemaugh.  it  is  probably  the  largest  individual  water 
station  in  the  country,  as  over  2,250,000  gallons  of  water  are  used 
there  daily. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  provision  which 
it  is  necessary  to  make  to  allow  locomotives  to  take  water  on  this 
exceedingly  busy  four-track  line.  Two  alternate  plans  are  in 
use  at  different  points  on  the  part  of  the  hue  in  question.  At 
some  places  track  pans  are  provided  so  that  the  trains  will  take 
water  while  in  motion  ;  or  they  may  be  brought  to  a  stop  and  sup- 
plied with  water  from  standpipes.  However,  the  slopping  of  a 
train  on  the  main  line  long  enough  for  four  engines  lo  take  wa- 
ter from  standpipes  will  ordinarily  result  in  tying  up  several 
other  trains  behind  it  and  soon  blocking  the  line.  For  this  rea- 
son when  water  is  taken  from  standpipes  it  becomes  necessary 
to  construct  several  sidings  on  which  freight  trains  can  head  in 
and  several  trains  take  water  at  the  same  time.  At  Denholm 
on  the  Middle  division  and  Thorndale  on  the  Philadelphia  divi- 
sion, both  of  which  points  are  also  coaling  stations,  such  a  plan 
has  been  adopted,  twelve  side  tracks  being  provided,  on  which  as 
many  trains  can  take  water  at  the  same  time. 


11. 

UATEKIALS  AND 

The  railways  of  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1909,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  had  on 
hand  material  and  supplies  to  the  value  of  $206349,619.  The 
interest  alone  on  this  amount,  at  5  per  cent.,  is  $10,342,481  per 
year.  But  this  is  not  the  only  item  represented  in  the  cost  of 
carrying  this  stock.  There  should  be  added  depreciation  at 
from  6  to  12  per  cent,  obsolescence,  or  loss  from  sucti  causes 
as  make  the  material  unfit  for  use  owing  to  changes  in  standards 
or  materials,  making  necessary  the  disposition  of  such  mater'al 
at  scrap  values,  and  waste  which  affects  many  items  of  material 
and  supplies. 

Adding  all  these  items  together,  the  cost  of  carrying  material 
and  supplies  on  hand  is  variously  estimated  at  from  20  to  25 
per  cent.  Using  the  lower  figure,  the  cost  to  the  railways  for 
carrying  material  and  supplies  on  hand  would  be  $41,369,924  a 
year. 

The  interesting  question  is :  To  what  extent  can  economy  be 
effected  by  reducing  this  annual  cost? 

Taking  the  entire  mileage  of  roads,  the  average  amount  of 
materials  and  supplies  per  mile  of  line  was  $8S0.  Does  this 
represent  the  minimum  amount  of  stock  that  it  is  practicable 
to  carry  on  hand?  To  determine  this  question  we  must  first 
establish  what  is  a  reasonable  period  for  which  supplier  shculd 
he  carried  to  meet  practical  requirements. 

Measured  by  the  annual  expenditures  for  material  and  sup- 
plies, it  is  estimated  that  the  amount  carried  on  hand  June  3R 
1909,  represented  about  four  months',  or  120  days',  supply.  Thert 
arc  some  items  of  which  a  six  months'  supply  is  necessary,  aod 
others  of  which  a  thirty  days'  supply  is  sufficient.  If,  on  tht 
average,  three  months'  supply  is  ample,  then  the  present  supply 
is  25  per  cent,  greater  than  is  actually  necessary. 

On  this  basis  the  over-supply  for  the  period  named  would  be 
$31,712,405,  which  costs  for  carrying,  on  the  above  basis,  $10,- 
342,481. 

There  is  great  diversity  in  the  amounts  of  material  and  sup- 
plies carried,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  a  number 
of  representative  lines: 

i  HAND  JUNE  30,  1909. 


Milt 


:oftA 


1 2.233  $4,043,817  Jl,811  14 

1 10.178  10.669,4*0  1,048  20 

3 2,610  7,11!,778  2.724  16 

4 2.003  3.406,911  1,703  10 

S 3,474  4,9i8.972  1,427  12 

6 957  2.654,306  2.774  13 

1 2.392  3.3iS,423  1.400  )• 

8 1,394  2.084,199  1.500  U 

9 S.299  11,689.285  2,206  10 

10 591  1.270,410  2.150  12 

11 1.476  2,331,178  1,578                    7 

12 1,575  3,058.778  1,942  11 

13 1.792  2.244,634  1,252  12 

14 1,942  2,576.612  1,327  14 

li 1.345  2,9*12.599  2.143  11 

16 1.420  2,013,749  1.418                    9 

17 7,050  4,375,468  62S  13 

18 2,S1S  1,080,483  430                    6 

19 1.703  1,588.703  934  n 

20 4.598  3,697,634  BOS  12 

21 1.230  1.426,878  1.160  17 

22 4.577  6,546.055  1,432  17 

23 10,075  8,588,838  859  U 

24 7.638  5.829.863  763  12 

25 8.948  5.882.191  659  11 

26 7.481  6.127.702  820  16 

27 7.129  6,352.444  890  19 

28 5.698  6.166,686  1,082  J7 

29 7.393  .5.495.263  744  14 

30 3.384  8,359,444  2,473  36 

31 10.294  9,561,451  938  n 

M)     ltailv.'a)<    in    the 

United  Slates  ...   235,402  206,349.619  880  13 

By  multiplying  by  two  the  percentage  in  the  last  column,  which 
s  the  ratio  above  named  between  material  on  hand  per  mile  of 

Thief  Kiigineer.  Chicago  Grtat  Westtrn,  «-pr«idenl  American   R^lw,. 
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road  and  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  road,  the  approximate 
fraction  of  a  year's  supply  is  derived.  This  is  based  on  the 
general  theory  that  about  one-half  the  operating  expenses  cover 
material  and  one-half  labor.  Thus,  taking  a  road  which  shows 
17  per  cent.,  the  amount  of  material  on  hand  is  about  four 
months'  supply.  The  average  for  all  roads  is  about  three  months' 
supply.  The  minimum  is  about  one  and  one-half  months  and 
the  maximum  eight  months.  Therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  any 
road  showing  a  percentage  over  12  is  carrying  a  larger  supply 
than  roads  generally  find  it  necessary  to  csrry. 

One  railway  may  show  a  large  value  of  supplies  carried  per 
mile  of  road,  but  on  account  of  large  density  of  traffic  and 
heavy  operating  expenses,  may  show  a  lower  percentage  and 
therefore  a  smaller  comparative  stock  on  hand.  Thus  the  road 
showing  the  largest  value  of  supplies  carried  per  mile  of  road, 
$2,774,  only  shows  a  ratio  of  13,  or  the  average  for  all  the 
roads  in  the  United  States,  while  another  road  having  only 
$890  per  mile  of  road,  has  a  ratio  of  19,  the  first  road  having 
94  days'  supply,  while  the  last  has  128  days',  or  50  per  cent.  more. 

Value  of  supplies  carried  per  mile  of  road  is  not  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  amount  of  material  required  to  be  carried.  The 
volume  of  traflic,  source  of  supply  and  many  other  factors  enter 
into  the  problem. 

However,  where  a  large  system  with  dense  traffic  is  able  to 
operate  with  a  supply  of  $1,000  per  mile  and  another  system  of 
equal  mileage  and  traflic  shows  $2,000  per  mile,  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  latter  is  overstocked  and  there  is  room  to 
economize  in  this  particular. 

The  reason  for  the  wide  variation  in  the  practice  of  roads  is 
lai^ely  that  the  store  department  on  some  lines  is  not  organ- 
iied  in  a  way  and  conducted  on  lines  that  are  commensurate 
with  its  importance.  In  order  to  keep  supplies  within  proper 
limits  the  necessary  statistics  must  be  kept  and  checks  applied 
daily  to  hold  the  various  elements  within  reasonable  bounds. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  best  practice  requires  that  the 
Store  department  be  kept  entirely  independent  of  the  operating 
department,  in  order  that  it  may  properly  exercise  its  authority 
over  the  stock  without  the  prejudice  and  influence  which  subor- 
dination naturally  involves.  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  stores 
department  should  be  the  purchasing  agent,  who  should  report 
directly  to  the  president,  or  an  ejtecutive  officer,  and  directly 
under  the  purchasing  agent,  the  general  storekeeper,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  supervise  the  ordering  of  supplies  on  duly  authorized 
.requisitions,  but  whose  constant  aim  should  be  to  keep  the  stock 
at  the  minimum  consistent  with  reasonable  requirements.  Divi- 
sion storekeepers  should  be  responsible  to  the  general  store- 
keeper, as  far  as  the  maintenance  of  stocks  is  concerned,  and  to 
the  operating  officers  as  to  its  disbursement. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  always  be  on  the  safe  side  and  order 
"enough  and  more"  for  good  measure.  The  over-plus  often  rep- 
resents waste  or  stock  returned  to  be  carried  indefinitely  and 
ultimately  to  find  its  way  into  the  scrap  pile. 

One  of  the  causes  of  over -ordering  is  the  large  amount  of  rush 
work  on  railways.  It  proceeds  along  these  lines :  A  certain  piece 
of  work  is  contemplated.  It  must  be  done  at  once.  Estimates 
and  plans  are  hurriedly  gotten  out.  Many  items  are  mere 
guesses.  From  10  to  15  per  cent,  is  added  to  cover  contingencies. 
The  material  is  ordered  in  the  same  hasty  manner. 

Another  familiar  procedure  is  to  plan  a  certain  piece  of  work, 
estimates  being  carefully  made  and  every  detail  being  covered. 
The  work  is  not  decided  on  for  some  time.  Then  changes  are 
made,  altering  the  plans  so  carefully  prepared.  Suddenly  an 
order  comes  that  the  work  must  be  done  at  once.  Rush  plans 
and  estimates  are  made  and  percentages  added,  and  the  result 
is  that  more  material  is  bought  than  a  careful  management  would 
have  required. 

Another  cause  of  overstocking  is  the  cutting  down  of  requisi- 
tions. The  blue  pencil  is  responsible  for  more  money  wasted 
through  over-supply  than  it  has  ever  saved  by  cutting  down 
requisitions.    It  does  not  take  long  for  the  average  man  to  find 


out  that  requisitions  are  cut,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  orders 
are  padded  with  the  expectation  of  their  being  cut  down.  If  they 
should  then  escape  the  blue  pencil  over- supply  results. 

If  men  were  taught  to  order  only  what  is  reasonably  required, 
and  a  check  were  kept  on  the  quantity  of  supplies  of  each  kind 
carried  and  a  mark  set  beyond  which  supplies  must  not  go,  our 
material  supply  would  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  question  of  quality  of  material  is  an  important  one  and 
is  often  overlooked  and  price  is  permitted  to  be  the  governing 
consideration.  "The  best  is  always  the  cheapest,"  but  rarely,  if  . 
ever,  is  the  cheapest  the  best.  Many  times  a  quality  of  material 
is  used  where  a  much  lower  grade  would  answer  all  require- 
ments, but  this  question  should  be  determined  by  the  user  and 
not  by  the  purchaser  of  the  material.  Recently  it  was  observed 
on  an  important  railway  that  first-class  treated  ties  were  being 
used  in  side  tracks  where  second-class  untreated  ties  would 
answer  every  purpose  at  one-third  the  cost.  Doubtless  on  some 
points  on  this  same  railway  second-class  untreated  ties  were 
used  in  important  main  lines.  This  is  flagrant  misuse  of  mate- 
rial, which  is  one  of  the  evils  practiced  to  an  alarming  extent 

The  quality  of  material  desired  for  specific  purposes  should.be 
stated  in  plain  terms  in  the  specifications,  no  room  being  left 
for  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  purchasing  officers.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible to  secure  "something  Just  as  good"  it  should  be  substituted 
only  after  consultation  with  the  officer  who  ordered  the  material. 
It  will  be  foimd  that  those  railways  secure  the  best  materials 
at  the  lowest  cost  which  have  well  prepared  specifications  and 
which  have  an  established  system  of  inspection  which  insures 
getting  the  material  ordered  under  the  specifications.  The  rail- 
ways which  lack  such  system  are  apt  to  get  the  material  rejected 
by  other  roads. 

There  is  a  distinct  loss  in  the  use  of  poor  material  in  any  work 
on  railways.  The  cost  of  labor  is  steadily  increasii^;  it  forms 
a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  work ;  and  as  the  cost  of 
applying  poor  material  is  as  great  as,  if  not  greater,  than  that  of 
applying  first-class  material,  the  saving  made  by  buying  inferior 
material  is  more  than  offset  by  the  labor  cost  resulting  from 
frequent  renewals  due  to  the  poorer  quality. 

This  principle  finds  so  many  applications  in  railway  work  that 
illustrations  are  unnecessary.  One,  however,  may  be  mentioned. 
The  renewal  of  ties  is  one  of  the  largest  items  in  maintenance 
of  track.  An  order  for  several  hundred  thousand  ties  may  be 
awarded  (o  a  low  bidder  on  a  margin  of  1  or  2  cents  per  tie 
less  than  that  quoted  by  a  responsible  firm.  When  the  order  is 
finally  filled  it  will  develop  that  ties  of  an  inferior  character  are 
furnished,  being  undersized  or  old  stock  rejected  by  more  rigid 
inspections,  and  the  result  is  from  one  to  three  years'  less  life 
in  track  than  would  have  been  secured  from  the  superior  article 
which  might  have  cost  2  cents  per  tie  more.  The  inferior  tie 
will  probably  have  a  life  of  six  years,  while  the  superior  one 
would  last  eight  or  nine  years,  or  nearly  SO  per  cent,  longer. 
Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  mere  suppositions,  but  are  actually 
found  in  practice. 

There  is  great  abuse,  or  misuse,  of  material  When  ordering, 
its  purpose  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  and  all  orders  properly 
superintended  by  a  competent  authority.  The  system  on  many 
large  roads  is  to  have  some  clerk  in  the  office  of  last  resort 
censure  the  orders.  He  may  be  competent  to  pass  upon  quantity, 
and  may  arbitrarily  reduce  the  amount  ordered ;  but  rarely  is 
the  quality  made  the  subject  of  intelligent  review.  As  much 
might  be  saved  in  intelligent  review  of  quality  as  of  quantity. 

It  should  be  a  feature  of  every  department  organization  that 
its  orders  should  be  faithfully  and  intelligently  reviewed  by  a 
responsible  head,  and  that  strict  economy  should  be  practiced  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  and  quality  of  material  ordered,  its  pur- 
pose being  always  considered  as  of  first  importance.  Full  and 
complete  information  is  necessary  on  orders  to  enable  purchas- 
ing   officers    to    intelligently   and    economically    discharge   their 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  large  s 
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lack  of  proper  and  reasonable  standards  regarding  devices, 
methods  and  practices.  A  settled  policy  and  well-establiihed 
standards,  which  have  been  thoroughly  tried  out,  reduce  the  stock 
to  be  carried.  A  road  which  lacks  standards  and  a  settled  policy 
soon  acquires  a  multiplicity  of  types  of  various  kinds,  which 
make  necessary  the  carrying  of  large  stocks  to  meet  requirements 
of  renewals  and  repairs. 

Take,  for  illustration,  repairs  to  locomotives.  The  cost  of  this 
item  will  be  found  to  be  greatest  on  roads  having  the  greatest 
number  of  types  of  locomotives  in  use.  There  are  on  most 
roads  from  six  to  ten  types  or  classes  of  locomotives  in  freight 
and  passenger  service,  respectively,  while  the  classes  of  services 
are  at  most  three  in  passenger  and  three  or  four  in  freight  serv- 
ice. In  other  words,  there  are  as  a  rule  about  twice  the  number 
of  types  that  are  necessary  under  an  established  policy  of  rea- 
sonable standards. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  freight  cars;  a  multiphcity  of 
types  makes  it  necessary  to  carry  large  stocks  of  material  for 
repairs  and  renewals. 

Over-supply,  or  what  may  be  termed  over-insurance,  is  often 
resorted  to,  resulting  in  an  economic  waste.  We  must  certainly 
provide  for  the  future,  but  in  how  many  instances  do  we  pro- 
vide for  100  per  cent  insurance  when  25  or  SO  per  cent  will 
answer?  The  investment  made  over  and  above  actual  require- 
ments represents  dead  capital  and  brings  no  returns.  We  build 
100,00O<lb.  capacity  box  cars  and  use  them  in  handling  mer- 
chandise with  a  lading  of  lOJOCO  to  12,000  lbs.,  when  prudence 
would  have  dictated  60,000  to  80,000-lb.  capacity  cars  as  answer- 
ing all  requirements  of  the  traffic  handled.  We  limit  bridges 
on  lines  of  moderate  traffic  to  carry  majdmnm  axle  loads  of 
eOfXJO  to  65W0  lbs.,  when  50^0  to  SS/XO-lb.  loading  wonld  be 
good  practice. 

There  can  be  no  criticism  offered  against  absolute  safety,  but 
when  a  certain  point  has  been  reached,  an  expenditure  beyond 
that  becomes  extravagance.  Good  judgment  consists  in  deter- 
mining that  point. 

Proper  supervision  over  the  stock  of  material  and  supplies 
carried  requires  that  statistics  shall  be  kept  in  such  a  manner 
that  tendencies  to  over-supply  may  be  promptly  detected  and 
necessary  remedies  applied.  Reports,  to  be  made  monthly  by 
each  department  and  by  each  division  store  keeper,  and  consoli- 
dated by  divisions  and  finally  for  the  system,  are  suggested  below. 
These  reports  should  be  made  through  the  auditor  in  order 
that  they  may  be  properly  checked  and  represent  accurately  the 
amounts  of  material  and  supplies  as  shown  on  the  balance  sheets 
of  the  company : 

MATERIAL  AND  Stn-PLIES  IN  STOCK. 


Ilim, 
Tie.  - 
Riil 


■i  Suftly. 


Fragi  aod  twitches 

Bolt*  and  nula   

Spike*    

Lumber— miicellineou  I    

Other  track  material   

Tool.     

Signal  and  inlerlockins  material  .. 
Water    .upply    maWri.l 

Scale 


MiKellaneous  aupply   

Material   in  temporary  track* 


Axlea.  wheel*  and  lire*   . 

Iron  and  iteel  

Iron  and  tt«l  caiting*  .. 


Bolti,  nuta  and  washen 
Nail*  and  rivets   ...... 

CW^nd^imle'?..."".' 
Palnta,   varniihei,    etc 

Maoufaetured   material 
Articles  in  proceu  of  □ 

Tool) 

Scrap  nuleriala   .. 


Tool*    

Merehanditc    ... 
General  lupplie* 


Reports  of  the  above  nature,  accurately  and  promptly  ren- 
dered and  faithfully  reviewed  by  a  competent  authority,  will 
tend  to  keep  in  check  the  material  and  supply  account 

Another  important  element  in  the  proper  care  of  material 
stock  is  the  keeping  of  proper  inventories.  Each  department, 
sub-department,  storeroom  and  shop  should  at  all  times  have 
an  inventory  which  should  be  kept  posted  up  to  date  and  shotdd 
balance  with  the  monthly  material  report  above  recommended. 
There  should  be  an  exchange  of  inventories  between  the  store- 
houses and  shops  of  the  various  divisions,  and  no  supplies  should 
be  ordered  that  can  be  transferred  from  one  department  or  divi- 
sion to  another.  The  "Chinese  walls"  surrounding  division  store- 
rooms and  shops  should  be  torn  down,  and  an  exchange  of  sup- 
plies freely  made  between  various  parts  of  the  whole  system. 
In  this  way  stocks  can  be  kept  down  to  a  minimum  and  often 
rush  orders  can  be  filled  from  other  parts  of  the  road. 

The  results  secured  on  roads  which  have  developed  modern 
and  scientific  methods  of  handling  the  stores  department  are 
astonishing,  and  those  roads  which  have  given  the  matter  the 
best  attention  show  the  lowest  average  stocks  of  material  and 
supplies  on  hand. 

The  railways  are  the  largest  purchasers  of  supplies  in  our 
industrial  life,  consuming  from  $700,000,000  to  $800,000,000  worth 
of  material  annually.  An  investment  by  any  road  of  1  per  cent 
of  its  material  bills  in  proper  supervision  over  its  conservatioD 
will  net  a  saving  of  nearly  10  per  cent  We  must  surround  this 
large  expenditure  with  every  reasonable  safeguard  and  check; 
and  results  can  only  be  secured  through  intelligent,  constant  and 
competent  supervision. 


FOREIGN  RAILWAY  NOTES. 

The  president  of  Nicaragua  approved  on  August  5,  1911.  the 
contract  submitted  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  Fruit 
Company  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  Bluefields  Bluff' 
north  to  the  Cooringwar  river,  and  passing  on  the  west  by  the 
Lagunda  de  Perlas.  The  term  of  the  concession  is  85  yearh  after 
which  time  the  railway  is  to  become  the  property  of  the  state. 

The  Argentine  government  will  soon  submit  a  project  for 
selling  the  line  built  from  Diamante  to  Curuzu  Cuatia  to  the  £atre 
Rios  Railway.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  the  govern- 
ment will  hand  over  the  concession  to  the  Entre  Rios  Railway, 
with  the  condition  that  the  company  refund  the  amount  already 
spent.  The  total  cost  of  the  line  is  estimated  at  about  $1O/X)O.000l 
The  government  believes  that  the  line  will  be  better  managed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Entre  Rios  Railway. 

The  extension  of  the  Argentine  North  Eastern  Railway  from 
Santo  Tome,  Argentina,  to  Posadas,  about  96  miles,  was  pro- 
visionally opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  Apostoles  in  August,  1910; 
and  on  May  1.  1911,  as  far  as  Posadas.  On  June  30.  191t,  1.300 
men  were  at  work,  and  embankments  and  cuts  had  almost  been 
completed  according  to  the  plans.  The  floods  of  last  May,  how- 
ever, have  shown  the  necessity  of  heUfhtentng  the  embankments 
for  a  distance  of  6  miles  in  the  Pindapoy  valley.  This  work  is 
now  under  way.  Already  97.7  miles  of  main  line  and  2.6  miles 
of  sidings  have  been  laid.  The  line  has  been  ballasted  with  stone 
or  gravel  for  30.6  miles  and  with  earth  for  31.S  miles.  Nine 
bridges  have  been  finished,  and  work  on  the  two  remaining  ones 
across  the  Pindapoy  and  Pindapoy  Chico  is  well  advanced.  The 
smaller  bridges  and  culverts  have  been  foiisbed  throughout  a  dis- 
tance of  73  mnes.  Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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The  vrinter  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Transportation  and 
Car  Accounting  Officers  was  held  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  December 
12  and  13,  with  100  members  present,  and  President  G.  W.  Tay- 
lor in  the  chair.  Edmund  F.  Trabue,  counsel  for  the  Illinois 
Central  and  the  Chicago,  Indianapolis  &  Louisville,  made  an  ad- 
dress emphasizing  the  value  of  the  bureau  method  of  adminis- 
tration of  the  demurrage  rules. 

The  report  of  the  executive  committee  indicates  a  membership 
operating  246,608  miles  and  having  in  service  2,443^^  cars. 
Changes  were  proposed  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  be 
hnally  passed  on  at  the  next  meeting.  The  American  Railway  As- 
sociation was  requested  to  authorize  the  publication  in  the  Official 
Railway  Equipment  Register  of  a  complete  list  of  private  car 
companies  that  have  accepted  the  assignment  of  reporting  marks 
made   under   authority  of   the  American   Railway   Association, 

The  association  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Car  Service  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  handle  tank  cars  of  rail- 
way ownership  under  instructions  of  the  owner  in  manner  sim- 
ilar to  the  method  of  handling  tank  cars  of  private  ownership. 
In  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Car  Service 
a  reference  was  made  to  the  practice  of  certain  roads  putting 
embargoes  on  the  movement  of  their  cars  to  certain  connections. 
This  precipitated  an  interesting  discussion  in  which  many  meth- 
ods were  advanced  with  a  view  to  either  protecting  the  car 
owner  by  the  return  of  its  cars,  or  by  providing  it  with  a  num- 
ber of  cars  equal  to  the  number  owned.  The  discussion  culmi- 
nated in  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  asking  the  co-operation  of 
the  American  Railway  Association  in  arranging  a  meeting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  railways  to  make  rules  to  govern  handling  of  cars. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
posed change  in  Rule  7,  code  of  per  diem  rules,  requiring  the 
short-routing  to  owner  of  cars  of  railway  ownership  that  are 
in  a  condition  "unsafe  to  load,"  at  a  reciprocal  rate  to  be  appor- 
tioned amongst  the  lines  handling  the  car  on  its  last  movement 
from  the  rails  of  the  owner,  was  returned  to  the  committee  for 
further  consideration. 

The  association  adopted  for  submission  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Association  the  proposed  new  rule,  to  be  added  to  the  per 
diem  code,  providing  for  the  payment  of  per  diem  on  new  cars 
of  railway  ownership  en  route  empty  from  builder  to  owner  under 
filed  tariffs,  the  same  to  be  subject  to  reclaim.  The  association 
also  adopted  for  submission  to  the  American  Railway  Associa- 
tion the  recommendation  of  the  committee  that  Rule  8  of  the 
code  of  per  diem  rules  be  eliminated  from  the  code.  The  rule 
at  present  provides  that  the  road  holding  a  car  awaiting  the 
receipt  of  repair  material  from  the  owner  may  reclaim  from  the 
owner  the  per  diem  charges  for  the  days  accruing  until  receipt 
of  matetiaL 

The  committee  reported  the  election  of  C  P.  Dugan  (Norfolk 
Southern)  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  election  of  J.  M. 
Daly  to  the  second  vice-presidency. 

The  Committee  on  Office  Methods  and  Accounting  reported 
that  235  private  car  owners  have  adopted  reporting  marks  as  as- 
signed by  the  committee  and  are  applying  the  same  to  their  cars. 
The  plan  of  the  committee  in  this  connection  contemplates  a 
separate  and  distinct  set  of  marks  for  each  private  line  of  cars, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  confusion  in  identifying  owner- 
ship. The  list  was  adopted  for  submission  to  the  American 
Railway  Association  as  a  report  of  the  progress  being  made  by 
this  association  in  accordance  with  resolution  of  the  A.  R.  A. 
in  May,  19ia 

The  association  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  tmnecessary  to  issue  junction  cards  showing  both  the 
receipt  and  the  delivery  of  cars. 

There  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  self -transcribing  system 
of  interchange  reports  and  train  reports  (such  as  that  described 
in  the  Raaway  Age  Gtuelte,  December  8,  page  1177).  The  mat- 
ter was  returned  to  the  committee  for  further  report. 


The  association  concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  it  is  unnecessary  at  this  time  to  recommend  a  change  in 
form  H,  standard  per  diem  summary  sheet  of  the  American 
Railway  Association, 

The  Committee  on  Railroad  Business  Mail  reported  that  the 
second  assistant  postmaster  general  had  prohibited  the  carriage 
of  letter  mail  by  a  railway  acting  as  an  intermediate  carrier  for 
other  parties. 

The  Committee  on  Conducting  Freight  Transportation  re- 
ported that  in  accordance  with  its  recommendation  in  June,  1910, 
the  Master  Car  Builders'  Association  has  increased  the  rates  for 
re-weighing  and  re-stenciling  all  cars  other  than  stock  cars  to 
75  cents  a  car  and  $1  a  car  for  weighing  and  re-stenciling  stock 
cars.  The  committee  also  reported  that  in  accordance  with  its 
recommendation,  the  American  Railway  Association  has  modified 
Rule  3  (f),  code  of  car  service  rules,  by  eliminating  the  words 
"and  Per  Diem,"  This  rule  provides  for  the  short  routing  of 
empty  cars  under  a  reciprocal  rate  and  has  previously  provided 
for  the  payment  per  diem  as  well  as  the  reciprocal  mileage 
rate  by  the  road  for  which  the  service  was  performed. 

The  transportation  rules  for  the  handling  of  perishable  freight 
presented  by  the  committee  were  returned  to  it  with  the  request 
that  a  circular  embodying  these  rules  be  mailed  to  each  member 
to  afford  all  roads  handling  perishable  freight  an  opportunity  to 
make  suggestions  in  connection  therewith,  such  suggestions  to  be 
considered  by  the  committee  in  preparation  of  a  further  report 

The  committee  advised  that  in  accordance  with  its  recommen- 
dation, the  American  Railway  Association  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion requiring  that  car  door  fastenings  should  be  located  normally 
5  ft  above  the  top  of  the  rail,  but  not  less  than  I  ft.  above  the 
floor  of  the  car,  this  action  to  apply  to  all  new  cars  put  in  service 
and  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  replace  fastenings  on  old  ones. 

The  association  adapted  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
for  submbsion  to  the  American  Railway  Association,  providing 
that  the  proper  transportation  officer  of  a  line  setting  a  car  back 
to  another  road  shall  notify  the  proper  transportation  officer  of 
the  delivering  road  promptly  of  the  car  initial,  number,  date,  time 
delivered  and  cause  of  "set  back,"  to  the  end  that  each  case 
may  be  investigated  and  a  proper  remedy  applied. 

The  Committee  on  Conducting  Passenger  Transportation  as  a 
matter  of  information  presented  the  results  of  operation  of  a 
passenger  car  propelled  by  electric  power,  generated  by  a  storage 
battery  in  service  on  a  branch  line  of  light  traffic,  as  follows : 

The  branch  on  which  tfaii  car  ii  uicd  is  2.3  milei  Ions,  mth  ■  mawmom 
grade  of  1.78  per  cent.     Eighteen  Iriini  are  operited  between  ihe  hours 


The  CBi  i>  doigned  tot  a  muimum  ipecd  of  tbirijr  niilea  per  hoar. 
It  »a)  pul  in  lerrice  April  Z4.  1911,  aince  which  lime  the  acbedule  hu 
been  mainlained  without  interruption,  and  no  connecliona  delayed. 

It  mtkm  apptonimitely  forty.five  milea  a  day;  average  maximum  speed, 
2S  milei  an  hour. 

The  average  coit  of  operation  to  date  ia  aa  followa^ 

Coal  of  car  complete.  $6,5S0.    Intereai  and  depreciatioo  ealimaled  roughly 
al  20  oer  cent,  ner  annum  amounts  10  ^1,310  per  year,  and  it  ia  ealiraated 
inteninee   charge   of   about   $300    for   Ihe  fir*t 
lay  be  necesury  to  renew  aome  of  the  battery 
limiled  that   the   avenge  charge    per   day   far 

which  should  be  added  Ihe  coat  of  train  crew  and  power,  i.  e.,  (8.13; 
tnaking  a  total  daily  coil,  indaaive  of  maintenance,  intereai  and  deprecia- 
tion, of  }12,8I.  19  compared  to  a  daily  coll  af  the  steam  service  dlapliced 
of  t42.«8  (Hcluaive  of  maintenance,  intereit  and  depredation).     And  more 


there  will  be  ■  nalu 
three  yeara,  after  whi 
elenentti  thetefate  il 


One   cbargini 


eluded  ir 


,tely    7S    r 


of  can  oa  account  of  the  reiiat- 
h  that  power  could  be  secured 


■Diild   be   about 


.    leaa 


This  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary  report.  The  successful 
operation  of  the  car  under  adverse  weather  conditions  is  yet  to 
be  demonstrated. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  i 
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the  American  Railway  Association  to  formulate  a  complete  set  of 
rules  and  blanks  for  the  interchange  of  passenger  equipment. 

The  Committee  on  Joint  Interchange  and  Inspection  Buieaus 
presented  a  thorough  report  covering  the  methods  in  use  at  the 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  in  connection  with  the  joint  in- 
spection and  inierchange  bureau  in  effect  at  that  point.  The 
committee  also  advised  of  the  status  of  the  inauguration  of  joint 
interchange  and  inspection  bureaus  at  other  points  of  the  country 
where  the  matter  is  under  advisement,  viz.,  the  entire  Chicago 
switching  district,  Kansas  City,  I3enver,  Des  Moines,  Atlanta, 
Birmingham,  Memphis,  Peoria,  Cincinnati  and  New  England. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  is  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Champlain.  Bluff  Point,  N.  Y.,  June  25  and  26,  1912. 


TERMINAL  BRAKE  TESTING.* 

BY  r.  a.  FASMER. 
As  we  seek  efficient  train  brakes  and  as  the  standard  set  by 
law  is  based  on  the  train,  it  is  obvious  that  terminal  brake  tests 
of  trains  must  be  made.  Stated  differently,  the  requirements 
(an  not  be  met  by  confining  inspecting,  testing  and  repairing  to 
shops  and  repair  tracks.  Consideration  of  overtime  and  the  six- 
teen-hour  law,  as  well  as  expeditious  train  movement  demand 
the  minimum  lapse  of  time  between  [hat  for  which  the  crew  is 
called  and  the  time  the  train  departs.  Hence,  a  train  prepared 
for  departure  should  require  no  more  brake  work  after  the  en- 
gine is  coupled  than,  at  the  most,  stopping  a  few  leaks  in  hose 
couplings  and  making  the  formal  lest.  But  often  there  are 
greater  delays  due  to  making  other  repairs,  or  the  train  proceeds 
with  less  efficient  brakes  than  it  should  have.  To  avoid  this,  the 
repairs  required  must  be  determined  with  arriving  trains.  The 
incoming  engineer  should  add  to  the  reduction  required  for 
stopping  enough  to  fully  apply  the  brakes,  and  the  brakeman 
should  await  his  advice  that  this  has  been  done  before  cutting  off 
the  engine.  Car  inspectors  should  be  present  to  make  an  imme- 
diate examination  and  to  bad  order  all  detective  brakes.  Such 
repairs  as  ordinary  brake  pipe  leaks,  defective  hose  and  wrong 
piston  travel,  which  require  little  time,  should  be  made,  but  cars 
requiring  heavy  brake  repairs  should  be  marked  for  the  repair 

Here  is  where  judgment  must  be  exercised,  as  perishable  or 
other  very  important  loads,  as  well  as  empties  needed  at  once  for 
such  lading,  must  not  be  delayed.  Neither  should  other  less  im- 
portant cars  be  held  in  numbers  far  greater  than  the  local  force 
can  repair  in  a  day  if  such  force  is  as  great  as  the  regular 
amount  of  work,  including  such  repairs,  would  keep  busy.  The 
car  foreman  and  the  yard  master  should  consult  to  adjust  this. 
but  when  the  former  removes  bad  order  marks  without  repairs 
having  been  made,  he  should  fill  out  and  apply  an  atr  brake 
defect  card  to  better  insure  prompt  repairs  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  However,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  repairing  of 
defective  brakes  cannot  be  done  without  delay  to  cars  which. 
should  go  forward  promptly.  The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  & 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  largely  solved  this  problem  at  an  import- 
ant terminal  yard  by  assigning  a  short  track  in  the  yard  for 
air  brake  repairs  to  such  cars.  With  a  few  men  and  the  neces- 
sary repair  materials,  such  cars  are  often  ready  for  the  first 
train  out,  are  never  actually  delayed,  and  few  are  allowed  to  go 
forward  without  repairs.  This  is  but  one  detail  of  a  very  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  improvement  in  freight  brake  main- 
tenance effected  by  this  road. 

As  one  repair  point  on  a  large  system  cannot  maintain  all 
freight  car  brakes,  it  is  obvious  that  each  terminal  should  do  its 
share,  but'  this  does  not  mean  that  other  than  the  outgoing  test 
should  be  made  on  through  trains  at  the  points  with  small  facil- 
ities. A  brake  well  repaired  will  go  for  a  long  period  without 
becoming  defective,  but  the  too  common  failure  to  do  so  is  due 
to  inadequate  repairs.  To  reduce  the  cost  of  brake  cleaning  by 
leaving  cylinders  and  auxiliary  reservoirs  loose  on  the  car  is  to 
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insure  leaky  pipes.  The  same  result  follows  if  the  brake  ppt 
and  retaining  valve  pipe  are  not  well  secured.  That  nion 
serious  fault,  brake  cylinder  leakage,  will  develop  sooner  thin  ir 
should,  sometimes  immediately  after  the  cleaning,  unless  a  Jim- 
able  lubricant  is  employed  and  packing  leathers  are  repUctd 
when  a  good  inspection  and  a  careful  test  would  show  that  tbet 
should  be.  The  practice  often  followed  of  cleaning  and  testing 
triple  valves  on  the  cars  cannot  insure  good  work.  Neither  a  a 
common  practice  to  test  hose  with  soap  suds  while  under  maxi- 
mum pressure  and  remove  those  found  porous,  or  to  exaaune 
the  retaining  valve  weight  and  dean  the  case  and  small  van 
port.  Until  these  and  other  details  are  given  better  attentitm  in 
shops  and  on  repair  tracks,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  effect  the 
economy  in  time  and  money  in  terminal  brake  testing  and  tlic 
consequent  repairs  that  will  otherwise   follow. 

The  M,  C.  B,  requirement  that  cars  in  interchange  must  have 
retaining  valves  should  imply  the  maintenance  of  this  part  and 
its  pipe  by  the  owning  road.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
mountain  road  may  make  needed  repairs  at  the  owners  expeue. 
as  this  means  undue  delay  to  traffic.  However,  inspections  sho* 
that  the  average  efficiency  of  brakes  is  otherwise  much  lower  en 
the  cars  of  level  grade  roads,  a  condition  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  as  that  for  the  average  mountain  grade  road  is  enongb 
below  100  per  cent,  efficiency  to  justify   making  it  the  minimnm. 

That  the  regular  terminal  test  of  freight  train  brakes  sxatsa 
many  of  the  defects  which  nullify  the  object  sought  in  attadaiE 
air  brakes,  is  conclusively  demonstrated  by  the  (olloaing: 
Within  a  few  months  competent  parties  made  a  test  on  sevtnl 
freight  trains  at  the  summit  of  a  mountain  grade,  followioe  2 
similar  test  by  regular  inspectors  at  the  preceding  division  tn- 
minal,  and  out  of  which  trains  bound  down  this  grade  were 
supposed  to  leave  with  100  per  cent,  efficient  brakes,  based  ob 
such  test.  The  tests  consisted  of  charging  to  70  lbs.,  makii^  1 
service  reduction  of  15  lbs.  and  rapidly  examining  for  uj 
brakes  failing  to  apply  or  leaking  off  and  incorrect  piston  Inrd 
To  show  conclusively  the  oversights  of  the  ordinary  tenciiiu) 
brake  test  the  infallible  thermal  brake  test  was  made  on  cidi 
train  at  the  foot  of  the  grade.  The  customary  plan  was  ihm 
followed  of  considering  three  cars  with  "warm"  wheels  eqnil  l^ 
one  with  "normal"  wheels;  that  is  with  a  good  brake.  In  addi- 
tion to  showing  the  results  in  percentage,  they  are  givai  ii 
"tons  per  good  brake,"  derived  by  dividing  the  train  tonnage  h- 
the  number  of  good  brakes. 

The  first  train  was  a  test  train  and  had  2,501  tons.  The  ace 
six  were  regular  trains  and  ran  from  2,252  to  2,367  tons,  ive- 
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The  big  returns  from  good  brakes  are  mainly  concealed,  coo- 
sisling  of  the  more  expeditious  train  movement  they  make  possi- 
ble and  the  avoidance  of  accidents,  neither  of  which  can  ordi- 
narily be  shown  in  dollars  and  cents.  Their  observable  expenses, 
consisting  of  initial  cost,  maintenance,  flat  and  cracked  wheels 
and  delays  to  ears  and  trains  for  brake  testing  and  repairs,  we 
so  readily  seen  and  tabulated  as  to  generally  render  even  more 
obscure  their  great  but  intangible  credit  account.  The  pressing 
need  is  for  a  more  accurate  and  practical  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  good  brake  maintenance  is  economy  and  for  better 
directed  efforts  toward  improved  brake  maintenance  with  a 
minimum  increase  in  time  and  money  spent.  In  this  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  yard  master  and  the  superintendent  will  aiil 
greatly.  Too  often  their  efforts  are  directed  toward  showing  whj 
trains  cannot  be  held  or  switching  done  for  brake  work,  rather 
than  how  to  accomplish  the  desired  results  with  the  least  delay 
or  additional  switching. 
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While  there  is  no  question  concerning  the  imperative  need  of 
available  air  pressure  in  car  shops  and  on  repair  tracks,  it  is  de- 
batable as  to  whether  it  pays  to  pipe  yards.  I  believe  that  usually 
it  does  not.  If  locomotives  have  insufficient  air  compressor 
capacity  to  charge  their  trains  without  material  delay,  they  are 
not  prepared  to  handle  the  trains  safely,  economically  and  expe- 
ditiously between  terminals.  Following  the  plan  of  having  the 
brake  test  on  incoming  trains,  and  subsequent  disposition  of 
cars  with  defective  brakes,  will  leave  little  need  for  a  yard  air 
test  plant.  The  only  safe  or  available  time  for  inspectors  to 
work  on  cars  in  yards  is  for  a  limited  period  after  the  arrival 
of  trains  and  again  following  attachment  of  the  outgoing  loco- 
motive. 

In  seeking  means  for  testing  and  repairing  air  brakes  -without 
loss  of  time  in  transit,  extra  switching,  or  danger  to  workmen 
the  possibilities  of  the  freight  house  tracks  should  always  be  in- 
vestigated. Where  the  number  of  cars  per  day  is  considerable 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tracks  should  be  supplied  with  com- 
pressed air  and  full  advantage  taken  of  this  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  locating  and  remedying  air  brake  defects.  In  line 
with  this  idea  of  conserving  time  and  switching,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  all  cars  in  shops  or  on  repair  tracks,  and  having 
cleaning  dates  over  nine  months  old,  should  have  their  brakes 
cleaned  and  lubricated.  Not  only  will  the  condition  of  the  triple 
valve  and  brake  cylinders  fully  warrant  doing  this  work  then, 
but  it  is  improbable  that  such  cars  will  again  be  so  favorably 
located  for  many  months,  without  causing  delay  and  switching. 


COMPARATIVE    RAILWAY    STATISTICS.* 

INTROI>UCIION. 

As  the  service  of  the  railways  of  a  country  is  intimately  related 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  that  country,  the  volume  of  traffic 
in  large  measure  is  determined  at  any  given  time  by  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  population  and  Its  character.  As  the  population 
may  be  dispersed  over  an  extended  region  or  concentrated  in  a 
small  area,  it  is  apparent  that  the  extent  of  the  railways  and  the 
characteristics  of  their  service  are  related  to  the  distribution  of 
the  population. 

The  serviceability  of  railways  is  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
both  supply  and  demand. 

First,  what  is  the  proportion  of  miles  of  railway  to  the  popu- 
lation and  to  the  area  over  which  that  population  is  distributed; 
what  are  the  facilities  for  moving  traffic,  the  number  and  power 
of  locomotives,  the  number  and  capacity  of  freight  cars  and  of 
passenger  cars? 

Second,  what  use  is  made  of  the  railways;  what  is  the  number 
of  tons  of  freight  they  haul ;  what  is  the  average  number  of  ton 
miles  handled  per  mile  of  line;  what  are  the  average  ton  miles 
in  proportion  to  the  population  and  in  proportion  to  the  area 
occupied  by  that  population?  What  is  the  number  of  passengers 
they  haul,  what  is  the  average  number  of  passenger  miles  per  mile 
of  line,  what  are  the  passenger  miles  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation and  in  proportion  to  the  area  occupied  by  that  population? 

A  light  is  cast  upon  the  economy  of  railway  operation  by  the 
number  of  tons  of  freight  hauled  per  freight  train,  and  the  num- 
ber of  passengers  hauled  per  passenger  train. 

The  pecuniary  relation  of  the  railways  to  the  country  they 
serve  is  revealed  by  their  capitalization  and  their  revenues. 

The  financial  status  of  the  railways  is  shown  by  the  relation 
that  their  expenses  for  operation  bear  to  their  earnings,  and  by 
the  relation  of  their  net  earnings  to  their  capitalization. 

As  the  population  of  a  country  increases  its  traffic  increases, 
and  therefore,  other  things  equal,  its  railway  facilities  should  in- 
crease. A  series  of  comparisons  indicating  for  certain  intervals 
the  increase  in  population,  the  increase  in  miles  of  railway  and  in 
facilities,  the  increase  in  freight  traffic  and  in  passenger  traffic, 
may  indicate  roughly  the  growth  in  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  a  country.     The  development  of  the  financial  status  of  the 
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railways  will  also  be  indicated  if  this  comparison  include  the 
changes  in  capitalization  per  mHe  and  in  revenues  and  expenses 
per  mile. 

In  this  bulletin  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  for  the  important 
commercial  countries  the  fundamental  statistics  which  reveal  the 
railway  status,  and  to  demonstrate  thereby  the  comparative  serv- 
iceability, physical  efficiency  and  financial  condition  of  the  rail- 
ways of  these  countries. 

Although  their  areas  arc  approximately  equal,  the  geographical, 
racial,  and  political  characteristics  of  the  United  States  and  of 
Europe  are  so  different  that  a  comparison  of  the  railway  facili- 
ties and  railway  service  of  the  total  areas  would  not  be  en- 
lightening. The  less  advanced  sections  of  the  United  States  are 
naturally  more  prosperous  and  are  making  greater  progress  than 
the  backward  regions  of  Europe.  The  statistics  of  the  whole 
United  Stales  are  not  fairly  comparable  with  those  of  any  of 
the  more  advanced  countries  of  Europe  because  of  the  great 
difference  in  area,  in  diffusion  of  population,  and  in  general  de- 
velopment. That  portion  of  the  United  States  comprised  in  what 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  designates  as  Group  II, 
which  consists  approximately  of  the  states  of  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland,  is  comparable  as 
to  area,  papulation,  and  industrial  and  commercial  development 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  France,  and  with  Prussia -Hesse, 
wherein  are  the  more  important  railways  of  Germany.  There- 
fore in  this  bulletin  Croup  tl  is  compared  with  each  of  these 
countries  respectively  and  a  comparison  is  incidentally  afiorded 
of  each  of  these  countries  with  the  other.  The  comparison  is 
also  made  to  include  the  entire  United  States  in  order  to  show 
the  relation,  in  the  respects  referred  to,  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
to  Group  II  and  to  the  different  foreign  countries. 

The  latest  data  available  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for 
Prussia-Hesse  relate  to  the  year  1909.  For  France  there  are 
no  more  recent  returns  than  for  1908.  These  are  used  in  the 
text  in  comparison  with  the  data  of  other  countries  for  1909  in 
the  belief  that  the  results  thereby  obtained  do  not  vary  more 
than  a  negligible  degree  from  those  that  would  be  secured  were 
the  French  statistics  for  1909  available.  Because  of  a  change 
in  the  practice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  lig-  ' 
ures  throughout  the  bulletin  that  apply  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whole  and  to  Group  II  are  based  upon  returns  which  for  the 
years  1900  and  1905  include  those  of  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies, but  for  the  years  1908  and  1909  do  not  include  those  of 
switching  and  terminal  companies. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  industrial  and  commercial 
conditions  of  the  United  States  and  of  these  various  countries  of 
Europe  widely  differ,  the  channels  of  traffic  are  of  different 
character,  the  volume  of  traffic  is  differently  constituted  and  there 
is  difference  in  the  methods  of  keeping  accounts.  Therefore  there 
can  be  no  exact  and  absolute  comparison.  However,  for  such 
items  as  have  been  discussed,  it  is  not  thought  that  the  variance 
from  exact  comparability  impairs  the  essential  accuracy  of  the 
broad  and  general  deductions.  Where  close  comparisons  are  im- 
possible, the  fact  has  been  stated. 

The  statistics  which  appear  in  this  bulletin  were  obtained  from 
the  annua]  reports  on  Statistics  of  Railways  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  annual  compilations  of  the  returns 
of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  annual  railway  reports  of  the  French  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  the  voluminous  abstracts  of  official  railway  returns  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  in  the  Archiv  fur  Eisenbahnwescn,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
The  unit  of  weight  is  the  short  ton  of  2,000  lbs.  The  compi- 
lations based  upon  these  statistics  were  made  by  the  statistical 
department  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics. 

RAILWAY   MILEAGE   IN    PROPOkllON   TO  POPULATION   AND  10   AKEA. 
Papulation  per  (qtiire  mile.  In  1909.  CoTnpaced  Milh  1900. 

Group     II 181.8  perMns         incrcaied  21.4  per  cent. 

United   Kingdom    370.S         "  increaied     9.4 

France    189,6         "  dtntaird       .4 

PruHia.HoK     297.0         "  incieaaed  14.8 

United  Slala  30.4         "  increased  18.9 

The  number  of  miles  of  line  in  a  given  region  indicates  how 
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extensively,  and  the  number  of 
it  is  supplied  with  railways. 

In  the  comparisons  of  "mile  of  track"  only 
used,  siding  knd  yard  tracks  being  excluded. 
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Per  ceni.  ot  line  having  t 

»0  or  more 

Compared  with  1 

Unitid  States   .... 

That  one  country  has  a  greater  or  less  number  of  miles  of 
line  or  of  track  than  another  in  proportion  to  population  or  to 
area  cannot  alone  be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  the  relative  adequacy 
of  the  supply  of  railway  facilities.  In  the  aggregate  of  such 
facilities,  the  number  and  power  of  locomotives  and  number  and 
capacity  of  cars  are  factors  of  no  less  importance  than  miles  of 
traiSc.  The  demand  for  transportation,  and  the  efficiency  with 
which  railway  facilities  are  utilized  in  meeting  that  demand,  must 
also  be  considered  in  determining  the  adequacy  of  trans  port  a' ion 
service.  It  should  be  noted  that  white  a  greater  ratio  of  rail- 
way mileage  to  population  or  to  area  ordinarily  indicates  greater 
responsiveness  to  transportation  demands,  it  may 
ably  signify  a  redundant  and  excessive  supply  of  mileage. 


motives  in  Prussia- Hesse.  The  conservatism  of  this  cstinMte  b 
supported  by  the  respective  average  capacity  of  freight  cars  aod 
average  number  of  tons  per  freight  train,  given  in  foDowi^  | 
paragraph^  ■  i.    -"-" 

C«ni  of  all  kinds  per  1,000  miles  of  -^     '        '  .     -  1' 

line.  In  1909,  Compared  with  1900. 

, 22,388  incre»sed   17.4  per  cenL 

J6,0«0  incr^aied       .9 

14,704  increa«ed   10.2          '_| 

riuHu-Hesse    19,607  increased   I'-l 

Uniled  Sutes 9,421  increased  2S.1 

In  Group  II,  the  increase  in  miles  of  line  for  1909  over  19D0 
was  10  per  cent  The  ratio  of  increase  in  number  of  cars  *u 
three-fourths  greater  than  the  increase  in  miles  of  line. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  the  increase  in  miles  of  line  was  dj 
per  cent  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  number  of  cars  was  one- 
seventh  as  great. 

In  France  the  miles  of  line  increased  5.5  per  cent,  between 
1900  and  190a  The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  numb?-  of  cars  wb 
nearly  twice  as  great. 

In  Prussia-Hesse  the  increase  in  miles  of  line  between  110) 
and  1909  was  21.2  per  cent  The  ratio  of  increase  in  (he  number 
of  cars  was  nine-tenths  as  great 

In  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  miles  of  lir^e  increased 
22.3  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  cars  in  a  g:reater  ratio  by  one- 
tenth. 


t  per  1,000  miles  of 
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The  average  seating  capacity  of  passenger  cars  fur  Group  II, 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  for  France  and  for  the  United  Slala 
is  not  ascertainable.  The  average  for  the  passenget  cars  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1909  was  63,  and  for  Prussia-Hesse 
49.  The  average  seating  capacity  for  Group  II  is  perhaps 
slightly  lower  than  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  that  for 
the  United  States  as  a  whole  still  lower.  It  is  safe  to  estimate 
that  the  average  seating  capacity  of  the  passenger  cars  of  iht 
United  Kingdom  and  of  France  is  lower  than  for  the  United 
States, 

The  average  capacity  of  the  freight  cars  of  France  in  19(8 
was  13  tons;  of  those  of  Prussia- Hesse  in  1909,  IS.S  tons,  uJ 
of  those  of  the  United  States,  35  tons.  There  are  very  few,  ii 
any,  freight  cars  in  England  as  large  as  those  of  the  Unild 
States,  the  freight  ot  that  country  being  carried  in  "waggons' 
or  "trucks"  holding  from  4  to  8  tons  each.  The  measure  of  the 
total  freight  car  capacity  of  the  respective  countries  is  afForded 
by  the  following  table : 


Total  ni 


if  freight 


Aggregat 


FreijlilK 


Tractive  power,  not  number  of  locomotives,  furnishes  ade- 
quate data  for  comparison  of  motive  power  facility.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  a  locomotive  that  can  draw  one  thousand  tons  ought 
not  to  count  the  same  in  a  comparison  with  the  locomotive  that 
can  draw  but  500  tons.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  average 
tractive' power  per  locomotive  or  the  aggregate  tractive  power  of 
all  locoiiiotivcs  is  not  ascertainable  except  lor  tli<^  United  Stales. 
As  the  average  freight  (rainload  of  Group  II  is  over  twice  as 
great  a?  that  of  Prussia- 11  esse,  it  is  conservative  to  estimate  that 
the  561  locomotives  per  1,000  miles  of  line  of  Group  II  are 
capable  of  greater  service  than  the  838  of  Prussia-Hesse,  and 
that  the  increase  of  24,9  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  locomotives 
in  Group  II,  and  of  24,6  per  cent,  in  the  Uniled  St.ites  as  a  whole, 
represents  an  increase  in  motive  power  capai-ily  considerably 
greater  than  the  increase  of  24.3  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  loco- 


Prussia-Htste     •405,900  6,280,260  l.Sjr 

-Including  cars  in  company's  service. 

For  each  inhabitant  the  United  States  provides  seven  and 
one-;ialf  times  as  much  freight  car  capacity  as  France,  and 
nearly  five  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  Prussia-Hesse. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  canals  and  rivers  are  a  large 
factor  in  the  conveyance  of  freight  in  both  France  and  Germanj 
than  they  are  in  the  United  States.  Such  waterways  carry 
about  one-seventh  of  the  total  interior  freight  of  Germanv  ani 
about  one-ninth  of  that  of  France,  Therefore,  the  aggregate 
capacity  of  the  interior  watercraft  should  be  considered  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  aggregate  capacity  of  the  freight  vehicles  of  these 
countries.  The  capacity  of  the  inland  v^aterway  craft  in  France 
in  1907  was  4,234,794  tons,  which,  added  to  the  capacity  of  the 
freight  cars,  gives  an  aggregate  capacity  of  8,394^59  tons,  or 
2.138  tons  per  10,000  inhabitants.  The  capacity  of  the  inland  wa- 
y  craft  of  Germany  in  1907  was  6,900,000  tons.     This  added 
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to  the  fratKht  cat  capacity  of  Prusaia-Hessc,  gives  an  aggre- 
gate irpight  capacity  of  13,180,260  tons,  or  3,226  lonaiper  10,000 
inhabitants.  Therefore,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  freight  car 
capacity  per  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  i»  over  three  and 
three-fourths  times  as  great  as  the  combined  capacity  per  inhabi- 
tant of  the  feright  cars  and  boats  of  France,  and  over  two  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  the  combined  capacity  per  inhabitant 
of  the  freight  cars  and  boats  of  Prussia-Hesse.  The  aggregate 
freight  car  capacity  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  ascertainable. 

The  development  in  power  of  locomotives  and  capacity  of 
freight  cars  in  the  United  States  is  due  to  the  great  volume  of 
long  haul  traEBc. 

T&E    UTILIZATION    OF   THE   BAILWAVS. 

Up  to  this  point  comparisons  of  the  serviceability  of  railways 
have  been  based  upon  their  facilities.  Further  light  is  thrown 
upon  that  serviceability  by.  the  extent  to  which  these  facilities 
are  utilized.  If  railways  readily  move  all  of  the  traffic  offered 
to  them  the  statistics  of  utilization  measure  both  the  extent  of 
the  service  and  the  demand  for  that  service.  It  is  widely  known 
'  that  there  have  been  periods  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  decade  when  the  railways  were  badly  congested,  when  their 
facilities  were  not  equal  to  the  immediate  demand.  However, 
there  is  no  data  to  show  that  all  of  the  traffic  offered  was  not 
moved  sooner  or  later,  and  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining 
with  approximate  accuracy  whether  such  a  condition  has  existed 
in  other  countries.  Therefore,  the  following  comparisons  meas- 
ure the  extent  or  rather  the  degree  of  intensity  to  which  the 
railways  have  been  utilized,  and  in  the  absence  of  qualifying 
information  may  be  accepted  as  a  measure  of  the  demand  upon 
them. 

The  performance  of  a  railway  is  measured  by  several  units. 
One  of  these  is 

The  Train  Mile.— This  is  constituted  of  the  run  of  one  train 
for  the  distance  of  one  mile.  The  total  number  of  miles  run 
by  one  train  counts  as  the  total  train  miles  for  that  train.  The 
aggregate  of  the  train  miles  of  all  trains  for  a  given  period 
constitutes  the  total  number  of  train  miles  for  that  period.  If 
on  a  railway  hfty  miles  long,  ten  trains  were  run  each  day  for 
the  entire  length,  there  would  be  five  hundred  train  miles  a  day, 
or  for  the  three  hundred  working  days  of  the  year  a  total  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  train  miles.  If  on  a  railway 
one  hundred  miles  long  five  trains  were  run  each  day  for  the 
entire  length,  there  would  be  five  hundred  train  miles  a  day,  or 
for  the  three  hundred  working  days  of  the  year  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  train  miles.  As  the  aggregate  train 
miles  in  these  two  illustrations  are  the  same  for  the  railway 
fifty  miles  long  and  for  the  railway  one  hundred  miles  long,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  intensity  of  train  performance  cannot  be 
gauged  simply  by  train  miles.  If  the  total  train  miles  be  divided 
by  the  number  of  miles  of  line,  the  quotient  indicates  the  average 
number  of  train  miles  run  over  each  mile  of  road.  In  the  case 
of  the  fifty-mile  road  the  train  miles  per  mile  of  line  would  be 
three  thousand;  in  the  case  of  the  road  one  hundred  miles  long 
the  train  miles  per  mile  of  line  would  be  fifteen  hundred.  An 
equivalent  expression  for  train  miles  per  mile  of  line  is  train 
density. 

Every  railway  carries  more  or  less  freight  for  its  own  use 
and  therefore  without  pay,  and  in  some  countries  both  freight 
and  passengers  are  occasionally  carried  free  on  governmental  or 
other  account.  As  such  gratuitous  service  does  not  increase  the 
monetary  receipts,  it  is  ordinarily  omitted  from  such  statements 
as  appear  in  this  bulletin.  Therefore,  the  term  "revenue  train 
miles  per  mile  of  line"  indicates  the  train  density  of  trains  that 
have  added  to  the  earnings. 

The  following  tables  show  the  density  for  all  trains  and  for 
freifiht  trains  and  passenger  trains  separately : 


■eight  Ir 


:r  mile  of  line.  In  1909.         Campared  with  1900. 

GiouB    III,.... , 4,9W  itcrtaud     S.Inccent.' 

Uniied   Kingdom    6,6M  dicrtaiid  19.8 

Frince UMi  dtcT,t,ti     J.8  " 

Pmisia-Hesse    4,594  increaieil     2.7 

United  Staici   2,417  decnnied    5.S  "  . 

Piiacnger  Irain  mi:«  per  mile  of  line.  In  1909.         Compared  with  1900. 

Croup    II    4,642  increued  11.2  pec  cent. 

United    Kingdom   ' 11,332  increued  12.6 

France    :..       5,129  inere»>ed     6.9 

Frusiialli^se    ?,S?0  incrCBMd  64,5 

United  Stales 2.150  increased  14.3       .  " 

No  difference  how  long  a  train  may  be  or  how  many  pas- 
sengers or  tons  of  freight  it  may  carry,  it  counts  a  train  mile 
for  every  mile  it  runs.  Therefore,  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  train  miles  does  not  necessarily  indicate  a  decrease  in  traffic 
It  may  indicate  that  a  greater  quantity  of  traffic  is  being  carried 
per  train,  and  therefore  that  the  performance  from  the  (Standpoint 
of  the  railway  is  more  economical  Of  late  years  the  railways 
in  many  countries  have  given  especial  attention  to  attaining 
heavier  loads  per  train. 

Therefore,  from  the  viewpoint  of  economical  operation,  the 
serviceability  of  a  railway,  or  of  the  railways  of  a  country  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  "revenue  train  miles  per  mile  of  line"  taken  in 
connection  with  certain  other  units.    One  of  these  is : 

Ton    miles    per    mile   of    line.  In  1909.  Compared  with  1900. 

Group  II   2.451.841  increawd  29.0  per  cent. 

France     565,158  inq.e««d  IS.O 

Prussia-HcsK     1,069.743  increased  20.3 

United   Stales    953,986  incrcaied  29.7 

In  Group  II  the  density  of  freight  traffic  was  nearly  four  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  in  France,  and  over  twice  as  great 
as  in  Prussia- Hesse.  The  fact  that  in  Group  II  the  increase  of 
29  per  cent.  In  the  density  of  freight  traffic  was  accompanied  by 
a  decrease  of  5.3  per  cent  tn  the  number  of  freight  train  miles 
per  mile  of  line,  and  that  the  increase  in  freight  density  in 
France  of  18  per  cent,  was  accompanied  by  a  decrease  of  3.8 
per  cent,  in  freight  train  miles  per  mile  of  line  indicates  a 
greater  intensive  use  of  motive  power  and  equipment  in  each 
of  these  countries ;  that  is,  other  things  equal,  a  greater  economy 
in  operation. 

Another  measure  of  this  intensive  utilization  of  motive  power 
and  equipment  is  shown  by  the 

Average  tons  per  freight  train.  In  1909.         Compared  with  1900, 

Group    II    479         increased  34.9  per  cent. 

PruB»a-Heue' ".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  233         increased  4Z!9 

United  Stiles  363         increaied  34.0 

The  success  of  the  efforts  to  economize  in  operation  through 
heavier  loading  is  indicated  by  the  great  increase  in  the  average 
train  load  scured  in  each  country.  Ii  is  significant  that  this 
average  train  load  in  Group  II  is  nearly  two  and  three-fourths 
times  as  great  as  in  France  and  over  twice  as  great  as  in 
Prussia-Hesse.  The  more  powerful  locomotives  and  larger 
freight  cars  of  the  United  Stales  are  a  great  factor  In  this 
efficiency. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  each  country  which  shows  a  de- 
crease in  the  freight  train  miles  per  mile  of  line  the  decrease 
has  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  average  tons  per 
freight  train  and  the  average  ton  miles  per  mile  of  line;  that  is, 
in  each  of  these  countries  a  greater  freight  traffic  has  been 
moved  with  fewer  freight  trains. 

An  Index  to  the  volume  of  commerce  in  proportion  to  popula- 
tion is  afforded  by  the 


>   II 


15.5  n 


For  each  inhabitant  of  Group  II  over  eight  times  as  many  ions 
of  freight  are  moved  by  rail  as  tor  each  inhabitant  of  France 
and  nearly  fivi;  times  as  many  as  for  each  inhabitant  of  Prussia- 


inhabitant  nearly  seven  times  as  many  tnivTniles  as  arel  carrii 
for  each  inhabitant  of  France  by  itsltailWajisC^td'^i'Ltim 
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as  many  as  are  carried  for  each  Inhabitant  of  Prussia- Hease. 
This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  reflected  that  the 
density  of  population  in  the  United  States  is  less  than  one-sixth 
of  that  in  France  and  only  about  one-tenth  of  that  in  Prussia- 
Hesse. 

A  comparison  of  the  passenger  traffic  may  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  freight;  that  is,  with  the  use  of 
analogous  units. 

Piucnger  mile*  pfr  mitt  of  line.         In  1909.         Compared  witb  1900. 

Group    II    290,023  increMWi  <2.9  per  cent, 

France    398.984  incre»»d    8.1 

PruMij-Heise    675,023  (Daw  no(  av.iUble) 

United   Slatea    127.299  incrcaied  52.8  per  cent. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  Group  II  and  in  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  the  increase  in  the  passenger  miles  per  mile  of  line 
was  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  passenger  train  miles  per 
mile  of  line.  In  France  the  increase  in  passenger  density  was 
slightly  greater  than  the  increase  in  passenger  train  density. 

An  explanation  of  the  iower  density  of  passenger  traffic  in 
Group  II  than  in  France  or  Prussia-Hesse  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  in  proportion  to  population  Group  II  has  twice  as  many 
miles  of  line  as  France,  and  considerably  more  than  twice  as 
many  miles  of  line  as  Prussia- Hesse.  The  significance  of  this 
is  made  manifest  by  a  comparison  of  the 

Fiuenger  milei  per  iahabitanL  In  1909.         Compired  witfa  1900. 

Gfoap   II    347.5  incresied  27.4  per  cent. 

France    253.7  increased  13.0 

Pruuii-Heaie    366.7  increued  49.8 

United    Slate*    322.1  increaied  52.7 

'  The  ratio  is  greater  for  Group  II  and  for  the  United  States 
than  for  France,  and  is  only  fractionally  less  for  Group  II  than 
for  Prussia- Hesse.  In  consideration  of  the  greater  ratio  of 
passenger  miles  per  inhabitant  in  Prussia-Hesse,  there  must  not 
be  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  component  parts  of  the  great 
army  of  Germany  are  in  frequent  movement  from  one  garrison 
to  another  and  to  and  from  the  often  recurring  reviews  and 
maneuvers.  Moreover,  the  passenger  traffic  of  the  countries 
of  Europe  is  constituted  in  no  small  measure  by  tourists  from 
other  countries,  particularly  from  the  United  States,  the  pas- 
senger miles  of  this  tourist  traffic  swelling  the  aggregate  which 
is  credited  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  countries. 

That  the  number  of  passengers  carried  per  train  increases 
snore  rapidly  in  the  United  States  than  in  either  France  or 
Frussia-Hesse  is  shown  by  a  tabulation  of  the 

Arcrige  pauenjer*  per  tr»in.  In  1909.         Compared  with  IMO. 

Group  II    60         inctesjed  27.7  per  cent. 

Frar.ce    «S         increaied     1.6 

UiHtcd    Stale* '!'!!!!!!ii!!!i  54         increased  3L7 

The  inability  to  take  account  of  the  ton  mile  and  the  passenger 
mile  traffic  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  regretted.  Such  statistics 
are  not  compiled  by  any  of  the  railways  of  Great  Britain,  except 
that  the  North  Eastern  Railway  of  England  compiles  freight 
•tatistics. 

CAPITALIZATION,  UmSKUES  AND  EXPENSMS. 

The  capitalization  of  the  railways  of  the  United  States  is  the 
net  capitalization  per  mile  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  arriving  at  this  amount,  the  stocks  and  securi- 
ties of  one  railway  corporation  that  are  held  by  another  are 
excluded,  because  the  stocks  and  securities  so  held  are  ordinarily 
covered  by  the  capital  issues  of  the  holding  company.  This  net 
capitalization  is  not  ascertainable  for  Group  II.  There  is  prob- 
ably little  or  no  such  duplication  in  the  capital  issues  of  the  rail- 
ways of  foreign  countries. 

(^pilaliiation  pet  mile  of  line.  In  1909.         Compared  with  1900. 

United   State*   S59,ZS9  ( Dau  nol  available) 

United    Kingdom    274,766  increaied     4.9  per  tenl. 

France 141,301  increaaed     5.8 

PruMiaHewe    II0."7  increased  12.9 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  is  but  little  more  than  half  that  of 
the  railways  of  Prussia-Hesse,  considerably  less  than  half  that 
of  the  railways  of  France,  and  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  the 
railways  of  the   United  Kingdom.     The   capitalization   of  the 


railways  of  England  and  Wales  alone  for  1909  was  $328J6I 
per  mile,  over  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  United  Staia 
In  view  of  these  figures  it  becomes  clear,  as  stated  by  Genera] 
Henjy  S.  Haines,  that  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  railnj 
system  of  the  United  SUtes  is  not  overcapitalized  does  not  na 
upon  the  railway  corporations. 


i   Kingdom 


In  1909. 

Compared  with  1 

t22.02l 

33,3  pe 

10,356 

United  SM 

These  operating  revenues  tor  the  different  countries  art  net 
exactly  comparable  because  they  are  not  in  all  respects  similarly 
constituted.  In  Prussia- Hesse,  for  example,  certain  receipts  ait 
included  in  revenues  from  operation  that  in  the  United  Statej 
would  be  classified  as  "other  income."  These  amount,  howcrer, 
to  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  total.  However,  the  relative  sig- 
nificance of  these  revenues  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  withou 
taking  into  account  the  volume  of  traffic.  This  factor  is  included 
in  the  comment  upon  the  immediately  succeeding  tables. 

Freight  revenue  pe 
Group  II  .... 
United  Kingdi 


a- He*! 


3,580 


■cd    e.2 

■ed    1 7.1 


United  State*   7,184 

For  Group  II  the  freight  revenues  per  mile  of  line  are  abom 
25  per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

For  Group  II  the  freight  revenues  per  mile  of  line  are  om 
twice  as  great  as  for  France.  However,  as  already  noted,  tbi 
ton  miles  per  mile  of  line  are  nearly  four  and  one-half  timet  u 
great,  and  the  ton  miles  in  proportion  to  population  are  over 
eight  times  as  great 

For  Group  II  the  freight  revenues  per  mile  of  line  are  one- 
sixth  greater  than  for  Prussia- Hesse.  However,  the  ton  mile! 
per  mile  of  line  are  over  twice  as  great,  and  the  ton  miles  si 
proportion  to  population  nearly  five  times  as  greaL 

These  comparisons  would  indicate  that  the  average  receipo 
per  ton  mile  are  lower  in  the  United  States  than  in  either  Fram 
or  Prussia- Hesse,  and  this  we  find  to  be  the  case.  For  Group  II 
the  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  are  .65  cents ;  that  is,  sii 
and  five-tenths  mills;  for  France  they  are  1.21  cents,  and  for 
Prussia-Hesse  1.24  cents.  The  average  receipts  per  ton  mft 
for  the  one  railway  of  England  that  compiles  such  statistics  at 
2.30  cents,  but  this  includes  collection  and  delivery  of  certaia 
high-class  traffic.  Because  of  the  varying  transportation  coekS- 
tions  in  the  countries  compared,  the  average  receipts  per  ton 
mile  must  not  be  accepted  as  an  absolute  proof  of  the  relatirt 
height  of  freight  rates  in  Europe  and  the  United   States. 

A  similar  analysis  of  the  passenger  traffic  and  the  [ 
shows  a  different  condition. 

mile  of  line.     In 


For  Group  II  the  passenger  revenues  per  mile  of  line  are  lesi 
than  half  of  those  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  English  returns  of  passenger  revenues  cotct 
all  passenger  train  traffic,  and  include  receipts  from  baggage, 
mail,  and  the  like. 

For  Group  II  the  passenger  revenues  are  about  10  per  cent 
greater  per  mile  of  line  than  for  France.  The  passenger  miles 
per  mile  of  line  are  over  one-third  greater  in  France,  while  the 
passenger  miles  per  inhabitant  are  only  about  two-thirds  of  those 
of  Group  II. 

For  Group  II  the  passenger  revenues  per  mile  of  line  are  abotrt 
six-sevenths  of  those  of  Prussia-Hesse.  The  passenger  miles  per 
mile  of  line  are  less  than  one-half  those  of  Prussia-Hesse  and 
the  passenger  miles  are  about  5  per  cent.  less  per  inhabitant 

The  average  receipts  per  passenger  mile  in  Group  II  are  V 
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cents;  in  France,  1. 11  cents,  and  in  Prussia-Hesse,  .94  cents;  in 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  1.93  cents. 

Opet»tLng  expHisn  p*i  mite  o£  line.     In  1909.         Compared  wiih  1900. 

Group    il f I4,£74  increased  38.0  per  cent. 

U ailed  Kingdom    14.833  increued     7.9 

Ffince    7.76S  increased  1S.6 

Pruiiia-Heue    14.527  increased  40.1 

United  States  6,851  increased  37.2 

These  operating  expenses  for  the  different  cotintries  arc  not 
exactly  comparable  because  they  are  not  in  all  respects  similarly 
constituted.  For  example,  in  Prussia-Hesse  rentals  and  certain 
other  items  are  included  in  operating  expenses  that  in  the 
United  States  are  charged  to  other  accounts. 

Although  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  nearly  twice  as 
many  train  miles  per  mile  of  line  as  in  Group  II,  the  operating 
expenses  per  mile  of  line  for  Group  II  are  only  fractionally  less. 

Although  tile  train  miles  per  mile  of  line  in  France  are  vir- 
tually the  same  as  in  Group  II,  the  operating  expenses  for  Group 
II  per  mile  of  line  are  nearly  twice  as  great. 

The  operating  expenses  per  mile  of  line  for  Group  11  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  for  Prussia- Hesse,  although  the  train  miles 
per  mile  of  line  are  a  fifth  less. 


Net 


In  1909. 

Group  II    17,347 

United  Kingdom 8.302 

Prance  5.641 

Prussia-Hesse    6,529 

United  States  3,S0S 


Compare. 


GASOLENE  MOTOR  CAR. 

The  Nevada  Copper  Belt  Railway  has  recently  received  a  type 
M-6  combination  railway, motor  car  from  the  Hall-ScOH  Motor 
Car  Company  of  Sah'Frahcisco,  Cal.  It  is  55  ft  over  the  bumiy- 
ers  and  will  accommodate  70  passengers.  The  seats  are  wide 
enough  to  comfortably  seat  three,  passengers  and  still'  leave  room 
for  an  aisle  l8'/i  in.  wide,  the  car  being  10  ft.' 3 1  in.  in  width. 
The  car  was  given  a  severe  test  while  being  run  from  the  works 
of  the  company  at  West  Berkeley,  Cal...  to  Mason,  Nev.,  a  dis- 
tance of  337  miles.  It  traveled,  over. the  lines  o*- the  Southern 
Paciflc,  and  had  to  make  a  long  climb  of  69  miles^ast  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal.,  with  a  maximutn  grade  of  3  per  cent,  and  a  mini- 
mum grade  of  2  per  cent.  It  did  this  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
and  would  easily  pick  up  on  the  grades  to  a  speed  of  15  to  20 
miles  an  hour  on  the  third  speed.  On  the.  destent,  however, 
the  officials  of  the  Southern  Paciiic  not-wbhing  to'  risk  the  car 
descending  alone,  ordered  a  freight  engine  to  pilot  it  down  to 
Truckee,  From  Truckee  to  Sparks,  Nev.,  the  run  was  made  in 
fast  time,  the  car  attaining  a  speed  as  high  as  55  miles  per  hour. 

The  gasolene  consumption  between  Sacramento,.  Cal.,  and 
Sparks.  Nev,,  over  the  mountain,  was  excessive,  as  the  car  had 
to  run  at  a  reduced  speed  and  made  frequent  stops  on  account 
of  meeting  trains.  One  hundred  gallons  of  gasolene  were  used 
from  Oakland,  Cal..  to  Sparks,  which  gave  a  rate  of  consumption 
of   1    gal.  to  every  2.3  miles.     On  the  run  from   Oakland  to 


Gaaoiene  Motor  Car;  Nevada  Copper  Belt. 


As  the  operating  revenues  and  the  operatic^  expenses  are  not 
exactly  comparable,  it  follows  that  the  net  operating  revenues 
cannot  be  closely  compared.  The  results  in  one  country  for  one 
year  are  of  course  comparable  with  the  results  in  the  same 
country  for  another  year. 

In  Group  II  the  increase  has  been  25,0  per  cent,  while  the  ton 
miles  per  mile  of  line  have  increased  29  per  cent,  and  the  pas- 
senger miles  per  mile  of  line  42.9  per  cent 

In  France  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent 
in  net  revenue  per  mile,  while  the  ton  miles  per  mile  of  line 
have  increased  18.0  per  cent,  and  the  passenger  miles  per  mile 
of  line  8.1  per  cent. 

In  Prussia-Hesse  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  7.6  per  cent,  in 
net  revenue  per  mile,  while  the  ton  miles  have  increased  20.3  per 


The  revenue  of  the  Argentine  railwavs  for  1910  was  $304.- 
697,548.  but  that  for  1912  is  estimated  at  $331.85^630.  The  ex- 
penditure for  1911  was  estimated  at  $425,395,261,  or  $120,697,712 
more  than  the  estimated  revenue.  The  expenditure  for  1912 
has  been  estimated  at  $379,238,540.  The  noticeable  feature  is 
that  no  new  taxes  are  imposed  and  that  the  expenditure  for  pub- 
lic works  has  been  reduced. 


Sacramento,  and  from  Sparks  to  Mason,  Nev.,  however,  the  car 
averaged  a  little  better  than  4  miles  to  a  gallon.  The  car  wai 
taken  almost  directly  from  the  shops,  having  had  very  little 
trying  out  and  the  only  accident  which  occurred  during  the  trip 
was  due  to  one  of  the  employees  carelessly  allowing  the  stem  of 
an  oil  can  to  be  caught  in  the  magneto  driving  gears.  This 
necessitated    the    motor    being    run    under    the  other  ignition 

The  interior  finish  of  the  main  passenger  and  smoking  compart- 
ments is  of  Philippine  mahogany;  the  ceilings  are  of  sheet  steeL 
The  car  is  veslibuled  at  the  rear  end  and  is  provided  with  two 
side  doors.  The  engine  is  placed  in  .the  front  part  of  the  car, 
the  baggage  room  being  behind  it.  The  passenger  compartment  is 
in  the  rear.  The  floor  has  a  bottom  course  of  iir  and  a  top 
course  of  narrow  maple.  The  car  is  lighted  by  storage  batteries, 
which  are  charged  by  a  generator  direct  connected  to  the  gasolene 
engine.  The  air  brake  equipment  consists  of  the  Westinghouse 
automatic  and  straight  air  brakes  of  the  A,  M.  M.  type.  The 
air  compressor  is  driven  directly  from  the  engine  and  has  two 
4  in.  K  4  in.  cylinders;  the  pressure  is  maintained  at  90  lbs. 

The  framing  of  the  car  is  a  combination  of  steel  and  wood. 
The  trucks  have  a  wheel  base  of  6  ft.  6  in.  The  axles  are  5'/i  in. 
in  diameter  andhave  4'A  in.  x  8  in.  journals,  and  33-in.  cast  iron 
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pers  or  passengers,  and  7  against  carrieia  and'Ahipfers  >ointly. 

"During  the- jtaj^,  year  AZ  prosecutions  have^been  .concluded, 
in  16  of  w^h  tbe  d^^ndants  pleaded  guilty;  in  13,  juries  kh- 
dered  a  verdict  of  guilty;  in  3,  juries  renderej-a  verdict  of  dot 
guilty;  6  cases  were  nol  prossed;  2  were  dismiiied  on  motion  of 
defendant,  and  2  on  demurrer.  The  penalties  assessed  ranged  in 
amounts  from  $25  to  $40,000,  the  aggregate  being  $214,225." 

Previous  to  February  17,  1911,  the  day  on  which  the  fourth 
section  of  the  act  of  I9I0  became  practically  effective,  5fl30  ap- 
plications for  relief  from  the  eSect  of  the  long  and  short  haul 
clause  were  filed  and  since  that  date  693  more  have  been  added. 
Many  of  these  applications  the  commission  says  are  exceedingly 
voluminous  and  intricate,  involving  thousands  of  rates  and 
many  different  situations.  The  only  fourth  section  order  "di- 
rected to  a  particular  situation  of  much  general  signiiicance" 
was  that  made  on  application  of  the  transcontinental  railways 
for  leave  to  make  higher  rates  on  westbound  trafBc  to  inter- 
mediate territory  than  to  Pacific  coast  terminals.  Most  of  the 
applications  are  yet  to  be  passed  on,  hut  cases  have  already  been 
submitted  or  are  in  process  of  investigation  which  when  decided 
will  determine  general  principles  by  which  the  commission  is  to 
he  guided.  The  subsequent  disposal  of  the  other  applications 
will  go  rapidly.  In  defense  of  its  decision  in  the  Inter-Moun- 
tain cases,  which  has  been  reversed  recently  by  the  commerce 
court  and  is  pending  on  appeal  lo  the  Supreme  Court,  the  com- 
mission says  in  part : 

"To  justify  their  rates  from  coast  to  coast,  the  railways  advance 
water  competition,  and  to  justify  the  same  rates  from  interior 
points  to  Pacific  coast  points,  they  rely  on  market  competition ; 
under  which  they  give  lower  rates  from  all  the  interior  cities  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  across  the  continent  to  the  same  coast  cities 
than  to  inter-mountain  points.  This  is  the  kind  of  discrimination 
the  commission  has  attempted  to  minimize.    ... 

"We  have  the  frank  admission  of  the  railway  managers  that 
they  have  subsidized  or  bought  some  of  the  steamship  lines,  and 
terrorized  others  until  they  can  make  the  boast  that  the  effect  of 
the  sea  has  been  'ncutralued.' 

"A  railway  policy  of  rate-making  must  certainly  be  subject 
to  limitations  of  the  law,  or  else  there  is  no  law.  To  say  that 
there  is  a  long-and-short-hau!  section  under  which  a  tarrier  may 
not  charge  more  for  the  shorter  than  for  the  longer  haul,  but 
that  the  railways  may,  lo  any  extent  they  please,  carry  out  a  pol- 
icy of  blanketing  the  country  for  the  benefit  of  the  farther 
points  and  not  the  nearer  points,  is  to  say  that  a  railway  may, 
without  restraint,  effect  a  ruinous  discrimination  and  give  no  jus- 
tification save  its  own  determination  or  whim.  There  can  be  no 
regulation  of  rates  as  to  discrimination  or  preference  under  such 
an  interpretation  of  the  law. 

"The  commerce  court  intimates  that  the  mistake  of  the  com- 
mission is  in  having  attempted  to  fix  a  relation  of  rates  instead 
of  establishing  reasonable  rates;  but,  as  we  have  already  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  discrimination  found  to  exist 
in  these  tariffs  can  be  prevented  except  by  fixing  a  differential, 
since  we  have  no  power  to  establish  an  absolute  rate  or  fix  a 
minimum  charge  below  which  the  carrier  is  not  free  to  go. 

"We  feel  strongly  that  water  competition,  even  when  the 
widest  reasonable  latitude  is  given  to  the  effect  of  market  com- 
petition, cannot  by  any  possibility  justify  a  higher  rate  from 
Omaha  to  Reno  than  from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco;  from  St. 
Paul  to  Spokane  than  from  St.  Paul  to  Seattle. 

"Upon  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  opening  of 
the  Panama  Canal  may  so  add  to  the  intensity  of  this  water 
competition  as  to  call  for  some  modification  of  the  conclusion 
now  reached. 

"The  fourth  section  prohibits,  in  general  terms,  the  charging 
of  more  for  the  short  than  for  the  long  haul,  but  provides  that 
the  commission  may,  upon  application  to  it,  relieve  carriers  from 
the  obligation  of  this  section  by  permitting  the  higher  rate  at 
the  intermediate  point.  If  this  language  were  to  be  taken  at  its 
face  value,  this  body  would  be  invested  with  the  arbitrary  power 


of  granting  such  relief  in  ode  ease,  and -iletiying  it  in  another, 
although  the  two  casea  were  practically  4deiiticaU  We '  Han 
held,  however,  that  it  was  noe  the  intent  of  CoriSresa  to  atttmpt 
to  confer  such  arbitrary  ^jurisdiction  upon  this  bHRiftlsstou,  but 
that  we  must  act,  in  passing  upon  these  fourth-section  applica- 
tions, in  view  of  the  other  section  a^d  provisitins  of  the  act  io 
regulate  commerce.  It  is  our  duty  to  inquire  with  respect  to 
each  application  whether,  if  the  carrier  is  allowed  to  make  t^e 
hjgher  charge  at  the  intermediate  point,  it  will  result  in  rates 
which  are  unreasonable  or  unduly  discriminatory. 

'The  section  also  authorizes  the  commission  to  prescribe  the 
extent  to  which  the  carrier  may  be  relieved  from  the  rule  of  tbe 
section.  We  understand  this  to  mean  that  if  the  commission 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  some  ht^er  charge  might  properly 
be  imposed  at  the  intermediate  point,  but  that  the  present  dis- 
crimination is  too  great,  then  it  may  fix  the  extent  to  which  the 
rate  at  the  short-distance  point  may  exceed  that  at  the  long- 
distance point 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  commerce  court,  if  we  find  competitive 
conditions  at  the  more  distant  point  which  do  not  obtain  at  the 
intermediate  point  we  must  grant  the  relief,  and  can  only  in- 
quire whether  the  intermediate  rate  is  reasonable.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  commission  we  must  go  further,  and  must  inquire, 
not  only  whether  competitive  conditions  do  exist  at  the  more  .dis- 
tant point,  but  also  whether  those  conditions  justify  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  intermediate  point  evidenced  by  the  rates 
in  force.  If  we  find  that  those  competitive  conditions  do  exis^ 
but  do  not  justify  a  discrimination  of  the  degree  now  in  force, 
then  it  is  our  duty  to  prescribe  the  extent  to  which  the  discrim- 
ination may  go,  if  at  all. 

"The  commerce  court  refers  to  certain  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  made  under  the  act  as  it  ex- 
isted previous  to  the  amendment  of  1906,  when  the  commission 
had  no  authority  to  prescribe  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  future, 
nor  to  determine  the  undueness  of  a  particular  discrimination, 
in  support  of  its  conclusion.  It  deduces  from  those  decisions, 
apparently,  the  rule  that  where  competition  exists  at  the  long- 
distance point  the  rate  to  that  point  can  not  be  made  the  meas- 
ure of  a  rate  to  the  intermediate  point. 

"Manifestly,  a  compelldd  rate,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  not  volun- 
tary, cannot  with  justice  be  made  the  measure  of  a  reasonable 


ires  to  make  plain  at  the  outset  that  this 
principle  has  been  fully  recognized  by  it  in  passing  upon  appli- 
cations under  the  amended  section.  Wherever  the  rate  to  the 
long-distance  point  is  fixed  and  bejond  the  control  of  the  ap- 
plicant, ive  do  not  require  the  applicant  to  observe  any  relation 
between  the  long-distance  and  the  intermediate  rate;  we  have 
simply  inquired  whether  the  intermediate  rate  is  reasonable, 
happens,  for  example,  that  a  si 
between  two  points  within  a  stall 
desires  lo  meet  this  rate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  commission  recognizes  the  slate  rale  as  fixed,  and  if 
it  finds  that  the  other  route  is  circuitous  and  that  its  intermedi- 
ate rates  are  reasonable  it  permits  the  long  line  to  meet  the 
state  rate  without  reference  to  its  intermediate  rates.  If  the 
state  commission  were  to  advance  or  to  reduce  its  rate  the  in- 
terstate line  might  vary  its  own  tariff  between  those  points 
without  any  change  whatever  at  the  intermediate  point. 

"Passenger  tariffs,  are  generally  constructed  upon  a  mileage 
basis.  We  have  uniformly  recognized  the  short  line  as  the  rate- 
making  factor  and  have  permitted  the  circuitous  line  to  meet 
the  rale  of  the  short  line  without  any  reference  to  its  inter- 
mediate points  so  long  as  the  fare  to  those  points  was  .properly 
constructed. 

"So,  again,  where  a  freight  rate  upon  a  particular  commodity 
is  made  by  a  short  interstate  line  we  have  permitted  its  circuitous 
competitor  to  meet  the  short-line  rate  without  reference  to  its 
intermediate  territory,  provided  it  was  clear  that  the  short  line 
did  make  the  rate,  that  the  long  line  simply  met  that  rate,  and 
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that  its  intermediate  rates  were  apparently  upon  a  proper  basis. 
If  the  short  line  were  in  the  future  to  reduce  that  rate  the  long 
line  is  allowed  by  the  terms  of  our  orders  to  meet  that  reduc- 
tion without  a  corresponding  reduction  of  intermediate  territory. 

"We  refer  to  these  illustrations  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
perfectly  plain  that  this  commission  has  recognized  from  the 
first,  the  injustice  of  making  a  rate  over  which  the  carrier  has  no 
control  whatever  the  measure  of  its  other  rates,  whether  they  be 
intermediate  rates  or  whether  they  be  upon  other  parts  of  its 
system.  We  have  established  a  relation  between  these  Pacific 
Coast  terminal  rates,  and  corresponding  rates  to  interior  terri- 
tory because  neither  the  terminal  rate  nor  the  interior  rate  is 
fixed  by  causes  over  which  the  carrier  has  no  control,  but  both 
are,  within  certain  limits,  voluntary." 

The  commission  expresses  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  commerce 
court  in  part  as  follows : 

"Out  of  27  cases  passed  on  by  the  commerce  court,  prelimi- 
nary restraining  orders  or  final  decrees  have  been  issued  in  favor 
of  the  railways  in  all  but  seven  cases,  and  of  these  only  three 
are  of  any  magnitude.  In  saying  that  the  court  has  ruled  in 
favor  of  the  railways,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  ruling  has  been 
always  adverse  to  the  commission,  but  it  has  been  adverse  to  the 
shippers'  contention.  For  instance,  the  court  decided  in  favor 
of  the  commission  in  the  two  Cincinnati  rate  cases.  These  v^ere 
proceedings  in  which  the  shippers  of  Cincinnati  sought  to  have 
the  commission  ordered  to  reopen  a  case  and  fix  a  lower  scale 
of  rates  to  Chattanooga  than  had  been  ordered,  on  the  ground 
that  the  rates  fixed  by  the  commission  were  unreasonably  high 
and  had  been  based  upon  considerations  which  the  commission 
should  not  have  regarded,  namely,  competition  from  the  East 
and  the  West.  In  these  cases  the  court  held  that  it  had  no  right 
to  review  the  findings  of  the  commission. 

"Again,  in  the  Procter  &  Gamble  ease,  involving  the  right  of 
a  carrier  to  impose  demurrage  on  a  private  car  standing  on  a 
private  track,  the  commission  was  sustained,  its  view  being  that 
for  which  the  railway  also  contended. 

"In  but  three  cases  of  any  consequence  where  the  commission 
and  the  shippers  have  been  opposed  to  the  railways,  have  the 
orders  of  the  commission  been  sustained  even  temporarily  by 
the  refusal  to  grant  a  temporary  restraining  order.  These  cases 
were  the  Meeker  case,  the  Salt  Lake  case  and  the  Omaha  lum- 
ber case." 

The  commission  repeats  the  recommendations  it  made  in  its 
last  previous  report  that  government  regulation  of  security  is- 
sues he  provided  by  law  and  that  a  valuation  of  the  property  of 
the  railways  be  authorized. 

General  summary  of  monthly  reports  of  revenues  and  expenses 
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TRAIN   ACCIDENTS   IN   NOVEMBER-' 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  most  notable  train  accidents  that 
occurred  on  the  railways  of  the  United  States  in  the.  month  of 
November,  1911.  This  record  is  based  on  accounts  published  in 
local  daily ,  newspapers,  except  in  the  case  of  accidents  of  sndi 
magnitude  that  it  seems  proper  to  write  to  the  railway  manager 
for  details  or  for  confirmation. 

"  ""'"'■  Kind  of  Kind  of 

Date.                   Roai.                     Place.  Accident.      Train.  Kird.lDJ'i 

9.  Louiav.  »  N Brownsville.           re..  P.  4  F.  2        0 

9.  Weslern  &  A Dallon,  Ga.            be.  F.  *  F.  12 

11.  Texas  »  Pac Rose.                       re.  P.  *  F.  1        0 

•13.       N.  Y.,  C.  S  St.  L...AbhUbula.              re,  F.  *  F.  2        1 

IS.  Ann  Afbor  Cadillac.                 be.  P.  &  F.  0       12 

•16.  Ball.  &  O Breese.  xe.  P.  A  F.  0        3 

•16.  Not.  Pac Pipestone,               re.  F.  &  F.  6        0 

19.  Great  Nor Rughy.                    Ijc.  P.  4  F.  "2        i 

20.  III*.  Cent Logan.                    be.  P.  ft  F.  2      IS 

21.  N.  Y,  Cetil./ Sytatusf.  xc.  P.  4  F.  2        7 

23.  Ten,  &  Pac. . ; Shreveport.  xc.  P.  *  F.  0        9 

24.  Southern   ScoDand,  Ga.        be.  P.  ft  F-  3        S 

27.     Boston  ft  A Chester.  re.  F.  ft  F.  1        II 

c"c.','c  isi  Si.L.'}  M"iO"-  '"■  P.  4  F.  3  1 

Dtrailmtnts. 

Cause  of  Kind  of 

Dale.                  Road.                     Place.             derailml.  Train.  Kil'd-Inj'i 

t2.     Soutbero  Atlanta.  b.  rail.  P.  2  9 

2.  Seaboard  A.  L Merry  Oaks.  uni.  P.  0  18 

3.  Illinois  Cent Clinton.  d.  bridge.        F.  3  I 

7.     Si.  Louis,  I.  M.  ft  S..  Arcadia.  b.  raiL  P.  1  2 

9.     St.  Louis  &  S.  F Fort    Scott,  boiler.  P.  2  0 

13.     Southern   Greensboro.  nnx.  P.  1  5 

13.     Louisv.  ft  N Murphy.  b.  rail.  P.  0  7 

17.     Penn Monmoulh  J.  ,  P.  2  1) 

21.  Midland  Val Bi-by.  anx.  P.  0  11 

22.  N.  Y.  Cent , .  Rhinebeck.  ace.  obrt.  F.  0  2 

22.     Chi.,  R.  1.  ft  Tex.. ..Dallas.  oox.  P.  1  1 

30.     Mo.  Pacific  Carlbage.  b.  rail.  P.  0  7 

The  collision  at  Pipestone,  Mont.,  on  the  16th  was  between 
a  train  of  empty  passenger  cars  and  a  work  train  ;  and  the  sii 
persons  killed  were  a  roadmaster,  a  section  foreman,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  work  train  and  three  laborers  riding  in  the  caboose 
of  the  work  train.  The  wreck  took  fire  and  four  of  the  bodies 
of  the  victims  were  cremated.  The  collision  is  reported  to  hsvt 
been  due  to  a  misundcrtsanding  of  flagging  instructions  betreei 
the  work  train  conductor  and  his  brakeman. 

The  derailment  at  Clinton,  III.,  on  the  3rd  occurred  on  a  pik 
trestle  bridge  which  was  temporarily  supported  on  false  wcrii; 
and  the  engine  and  two  freight  cars  fell  to  the  ravine  below. 
The  engineman,  one  brakeman  and  a  student  fireman  were  killed. 
The  trestle  was  being  replaced  by  steel  girders,  resting  on  con- 
crete piers,  and  the  engine,  moving  at  a  speed  of  about  four  miles 
an  hour,  had  just  passed  off  the  steel  structure  and  had  moved 
only  about  30  ft.  on  the  trestle. 

The  train  derailed  at  Monmouth  Junction,  N.  J.,  on  the  17& 
was  an  express  bound  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  and  the 
derailment  was  due  to  excessive  speed  through  a  No.  8  cross- 
over. The  engineman  and  fireman  were  fatally  scalded„  bnt 
no  other  person  was  seriously  injured.  The  locomotive  wu 
overturned,  but  the  tars  (all  of  them  of  steel)  remained  upright, 
and  it  is  said  that  no  windows  were  broken,  though  the  train 
was  probably  running  at  45  miles  an  hour,  when  it  entered  the 
crossover.  The  engineman  was  a  runner  of  29  years'  experience. 
and  had  been  running  passenger  trains  on  this  division  18  years. 
He  had  passed  a  distant  and  a  home  signal  indicating  that  be 
was  to  take  the  crossover. 

EUciric  Accidents. — Of  the  13  accidents  to  electric  cars  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  as   occurring  in  the    United    States  in 


The  estimates  for  government  railway  construction  in  Chile 
during  1912  include  $5,321,700,  for  the  completion  of  19  branch 
railways  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country,  with  $912,500  for 
initial  work  on  12  new  feeders  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  begin 
work  during  the  year. 
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the  month  of  November,  two  are  reported  as  having  resulted 
fatally ;  a  runaway  on  a  steep  grade  at  Cincinnati,  on  the  second, 
in  which  one  passenger  was  killed  and  30  were  injured;  and  a 
collision  at  Winston-Salem,  N,  C,  on  the  13lh,  in  which  one 
passenger  was  killed  and  14  were  injured. 


PILLrOD  LOCOMOTIVE  VALVE  GEAR. 

A  new  type  of  valve  gear,  known  as  style  B,  has  been  recently 
put  on  the  market  by  the  Pilliod  Brothers  Company.  Toledo, 
Ohio,  and  is  intended  to  replace  all  other  styles  of  thtir  gear. 
The  general  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. The  valve  motion  is  obtained  wholly  from  the  crossheads. 
The  combination  lever  is  connected  to  the  crosshead  by  a  link 
and  transmits  the  motion  to  the  auxiliary  combination  lever  by 
means  of  the  link  connecting  points  F  and  G.  This  motion  con- 
trols the  Jap  and  the  lead  of  the  valve,  the  auxiliary  combination 
lever  being  connected  to  the  valve  stem  at  H,  as  shown.  The 
combination  lever  swings  on  a  cross-shaft  which  extends  through 
to  the  other  side  of  the  engine,  operating  the  combination  arm 
on  that  side.    The  combination  arm  in  turn  operates  the  motion 


one  load.  It  soon  developed  that  the  many  different  kinds  of 
loa4s  made  at  times  very  light  loading  for  the  engines  and  at 
other  times  very  heavy  loading.  To  eliminate  this  difficulty  this 
table  was  prepared,  in  which  the  different  classes  of  loading  were 
equated.  For  instance,  if  the  rating  of  an  en^ne  was  40  cars, 
it  would  mean  40  cars  of  coal  or  coke.  The  equivalent  in  car- 
loads of  cattle  would  be  48,  in  double  deck  carloads  of  hogs  45,  in 
single  deck  carloads  of  hogs  60,  in  double  deck  carloads  of  sheep 
52,  in  single  deck  carloads  of  sheep  67,  in  eastbound  merchandise 
50  cars,  in  westbound  merchandise,  or  what  was  then  called 
"line"  freight,  63  cars,  and  in  empties  80  cars. 

In  making  up  the  trains  the  yardmasters  used  this  table  to 
make  a  full  trainload.  If,  for  instance,  the  rating  over  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  line  was  20  loads,  and  a  train  had  live  cars  of  coal 
and  25  cars  of  westbound  merchandise,  it  would  be  considered 
as  equivalent  to  a  trainload.  An  eastbound  movement  of  10 
cars  of  grain  and  25  cars  of  eastbound  merchandise  would  make 
30  loads,  and  so  on  through  the  table.  The  estimated  weight 
of  the  car  and  its  contents  is  shown  at  the  top  of  the  column, 
empty  cars  in  those  days  averaging  18,500  lbs.  each. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  tonnage  rating  sheets  made,  and 


N«w  Typ«  of  Pllilod  Locomotive  Valve  Gear. 


rod  extending  from  point  £  to  point  C.  This  oscillates  the  radius 
yoke  about  point  A,  which  raises  and  lowecs  the  radius  bar.  This 
bar  is  connected  at  point  S  to  the  bell  crank  lever,  which  swings 
about  its  fixed  center.  The  radius  rod  connects  the  points  D, 
on  the  bell  crank  lever,  to  the  point  /  at  the  bottom  of  the  aux- 
iliary combination  lever.  This  rod  gives  the  accelerated  move- 
ment to  the  valve.  Point  L  is  connected  to  the  reverse  lever  by 
the  reach  rod  and  its  movement  will  cause  the  point  C  to  move 
in  various  planes,  which  will  control  the  cut-off  of  the  valve. 
All  parts  of  this  valve  gear,  including  the  frames,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  combination  lever  are  standard  for  any  type  or 
class  of  engine,  whether  inside  or  outside  admission.  The  men 
cannot  make  any  changes  in  the  gear,  as  there  are  no  rods  to 
lengthen  or  shorten;  it  can  be  applied  in  48  hrs.  without  any 
modification  of  the  engine,  and  requires  only  the  ordinary  engine 
house  equipment  for  installation. 


it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  if  any  one  has  any  record  ap- 
proximating the  tonnage  rating  of  an  earlier  date.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  general  method  of  making  up  this  sheet 
is  very  similar  to  that  in  use  now,  the  principal  difference  being 
that  the  actual  weights  of  the  cars  as  loaded  are  now  used  in 
place  of  the  assumed  weights  of  this  early  table.  Also  no  allow- 
ance seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  rating  for  weather  con- 
ditions, such  as  low  temperatures  and  head  or  side  winds. 


47,000    J9,S0O    ■11.300    ; 


S.  D.     n.  D.      S.  D.       E. 
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AN   EARLY  TONNAGE  RATING  SHEET. 

The  accompanying  tonnage  rating  table  was  published  in  July, 
1881,  on  what  was  then  the  Pittsburgh.  Cincinnati  &  5t.  Louis 
Railway,  running  between  Pittsburgh  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  now  a 
part  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  Southwest  system.  Previous  to 
this  time  the  engines  were  rated  over  the  different  grades  on 
the  basis  of  loaded  cars,  two  empties  being  considered  equal  to 
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The  two  grain  elevators  of  the  ^€anadian  Pacific  at  Oweri 
Sound,  Ont,  were  destroyed  by  fire  December  11,  together  with 
their  contents — about  a  million  buthels  of  wheat,  oats  and  barley. 

Ninety-eight  new  station  buildings  have  been  opened  during  the 
past  year  on  the  new  line  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway  out 
of  ISO  contracted  for  in  the  spring ;  and  27  more  are  now  under 


The  Tnterborough  Rapid  Transit  Company,  New  York  City, 
has  set  aside  about  $40,000  to  be  given  to  its  employees  as  Christ- 
mas presents.  A  five-dollar  gold  piece  will  be  given  to  each  em- 
ployee whose  pay  is  $110  a  month,  or  less,  and  who  has  been  in 
the  service  a  year. 

Nine  locomotives  were  destroyed  at  Houlton,  Me.,  December 
20,  in  a  fire  which  burned  the  roundhouse  of  the  Bangor  &  Aroos- 
took. Five  locomotives  were  removed  before  the  flames  made  it 
impossible  to  enter  the  structure.  The  blaze  started  from  an 
unknown  cause  in  a  small  office  connected  with  the  roundhouse, 
and  both  buildings  were  destroyed. 

The  Pennsylvania  Lines  have  recently  built  at  the  Altoona 
shops  10  all-steel  dining  cars  which  are  to  be  used  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Special,  the  Manhattan  Limited  and  other  expresses 
between  Chicago  and  Pittsburgh.  In  the  construction  of  these 
cars,  platforms  and  vestibules  have  been  omitted,  allowing  room 
for  a  larger  kitchen  and  for  36  seats  instead  of  the  usual  30 

Telegraph  operators  on  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton 
have  been  given  an  advance  in  wages  of  about  5  per  cent 

A  committee  representing  the  telegraph  operators  employed 
by  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  is  holding  conferences  with  the  man- 
agement at  Richmond,  Va..  concerning  demands  that  have  been 
presented  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  changes  in  working 
conditions. 

Several  of  the  leading  railways  entering  St.  Louis  will  soon 
have  their  oflices  in  one  building.  The  Missouri  Pacific,  the 
St  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  & 
Texas,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Southwestern  have  leased  space  for  general  ol^ces  on  several 
floors  in  the  Monadnock  building,  now  being  put  up.  The  build- 
ing is  to  occupy  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Olive,  Locust,  Sixth 
and  Seventh  streets. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  annual  canvass  of  the 
number  of  stockholders  of  the  principal  large  corporations  in  the 
United  States  this  year  covers  234  railway  and  industrial  corpo- 
rations, of  which  91  are  railways,  with  a  capitalization  of  $5,- 
431352,174.  The  number  of  stockholders  of  the  railways  is  389,- 
571,  the  average  holdings  being  139^  shares.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  1910  of  29,275  in  the  total  number  of  railway  stock- 
holders, which  equals  8  per  cent.  The  increase  in  railway  capital 
is  $97,654,274,  or  about  2  per  cent. 

Bills  for  the  construction  of  a  national  railway  in  Alaska  have 
j^in  been  introduced  in  Congress.  One  presented  by  Represen- 
tative Anderson  of  Minnesota  directs  the  president  to  have  a  line 
surveyed  from  Seward  to  the  Matanuska  coal  fields.  Provision 
is  made  .for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  five  members, 
two  of  whom  must  be  engineers,  one  an  officer  of  the  army,  one 
an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the  hfth  a  resident  of  Alaska  familiar 
with  mining  conditions.  A  bill  drafted  by  T.  C.  Whiteley,  of 
Guthrie,  Okla.,  empowers  the  commission  which  is  to  build  the 
road  to  have  coal  mined. 

The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  announces  that  on 
Sunday  next  its  passenger  trains  will  begin  using  the  new  cut-ofll 
between  Lake  Hopatcong,  N.  J.,  and  Delaware  Water  Gap,  28.5 
miles.  With  the  use  of  this  line  the  distance  by  the  Lackawanna 
from  New  York  to  Buffalo  will  be  400  miles,  or  about  ten  miles 
•horter  than  by  the  old  line,  and  the  route  by  the  old  line  was 
shorter  than  any  of  its  competitors.  The  new  line  has  but  15 
curves  as  against  57  on  the  old  and  the  ruling  grade  is  0.55  per 
cent.  On  the  old  line  between  the  points  named  there  are  two 
tunnels.  The  new  line  is  through  mountainous  country  and  has 
cost  $421,000  a  mile. 


I  ■■   Rain  on  the  lathmiiii. 

AH  records  for  excessive  rainfall  for  short  periods  o 
Isthmus  of  Panama  were  broken  at  Porto  Bello  on  the  roghi  i\ 
November  28-29,  when  Z46  in.  of  rain  fell  in  three  mi 
between  2:07  and  2:10  a.  m.  The  highest  previous  records  of 
excessive  rainfall  were  0.75  of  an  inch  in  five  minutes  al  K 
Grande  in  July,  1908,  and  1.24  in.  in  10  minutes  at  Balboa  in  .\ 
gust,  1908.  The  total  rainfall  in  the  shower  at  Porto  BeUo  * 
7.60  in.  

Noiae  Nuisances. 
A  firm  of  builders  in  New  York  was  fined  $350  by  the  sjpremt 
court  of  the  state  for  failing  to  obey  an  order  of  the  court  lo 
abate  a  noise  nuisance.  This  is  one  more  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. The  lime  will  eventually  ccme  when  people  generally  wil 
rise  up  in  protest  against  the  tumult  of  sound  that  is  unc 
sarily  raised.  Noises  have  become  the  bane  of  life  in  cities  and 
towns  [and  in  many  country  places],  and  when  the  fight  agiinn 
them  was  first  started  the  agitators  were  looked  upon  as  cnnks. 
That  day  has  passed.  Speed  the  day  that  will  bring  some  artuil 
relief  Two-thirds  of  the  noises  of  a  city  could  be  abated  if  tht 
makers  thereof  gave  a  little  consideration  to  their  fellow-men. 
As  long  as  they  won't  do  it  voluntarily,  let  the  court  compd 
them.— Pittsburgh  Post. 

Sappers  and  Miners  at  Pittsburgh. 

Because  the  Pittsburgh  &  Lake  Erie  Railroad  has  not  paid  iti 
rent  for  the  use  of  city  property  on  the  south  side  of  Pittsbni^ 
for  the  last  eight  years,  the  city  has  started  to  collect  its  trill  cf  | 
$18,000  by  tearing  up  the  tracks  on  its  property.  A  large  gang 
of  laborers  was  sent  to  the  yard  at  Twenty-third  and  Sidnej 
streets  this  morning,  accompanied  by  an  escort  of  policemen, 
and  at  once  began  to  tear  up  the  tracks. 

Locomotives  pushed  loaded  cars  on  to  the  disputed  tracb. 
The  police  tried  to  stop  this,  but  the  railway  men  paid  no  aitts- 
tion,  and  more  police  were  sent  for.  Tonight  about  500  poli^^ 
men  are  on  duty  at  the  yards  and  the  laborers  are  still  diggiit 

They  have  removed  the  earth  and  ties  from  under  the  can, 
leaving  only  such  ties  as  are  weighted  down  by  the  wheels,  ud 
now  the  railway  cannot  remove  its  cars,  for  the  first  move  liD 

break  down  the  rails. — Press  despatch. 

Billions  of  Papers. 

The  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Post  Office  D^ 
partment  has  made  a  report  on  the  volume,  nFeight  and  baodiiiit 
of  th(^  publications  of  the  country  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
giving  Hgures  based  on  reports  from  10,000  publishers.  Thee 
10,000  report  an  annual  output  of  more  than  6.500,000,000  copiei, 
weighing  1.750,000.000  pounds. 

The  postal  service  handled  951,001,669  pounds,  and.  excludiog 
500,000  pounds  carried  free  within  counties,  it  received  one  con 
a  pound.  The  publishers  reported  that  they  delivered  by  their 
own  carriers,  newsboys,  and  news  companies  840,466,574  ponndi, 
part  of  which  was  carried  to  destination  by  express  or  otherwise 
by  rail;  by  express  202,729,510  pounds,  and  other  rail  shipmeati 
121,491,748  pounds. 

The  rate  by  express  and  rail  varied  from  2j-5  mills  to  one  cent 
a  pound,  but  the  bulk  of  these  shipments  went  at  a  rate  oi  Uto 
Yi  cent.  Inquiry  was  made  of  all  publishers,  approximately 
30,000.  of  which  nearly  17,000  are  weekly  publications.  The 
10,000  returns  received  include  probably  66  per  cent,  of  all  ttic 
tonnage  of  publications. 

Disastrous  Collision  at  Odessa,   Minn. 

In  a  rear  collision  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  at 
Odessa,  Minn.,  173  miles  west  of  Minneapolis,  on  the  morning  of 
December  18,  about  four  o'clock,  ten  or  more  persons  were  killed 
and  12  or  more  injured.  The  eastbound  express  train  The 
Columbian,"  which  had  just  stopped  at  Odessa,  was  run  into  at 
the  rear  by  the  second  section  of  the  same  train,  consisting  only 
of  express  cars  loaded  with  silk.    The  steel  sleeping  car  at  the 
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rear  of  the  standing  train  was  cru^ed  for  neafly  its  whole 
length.  Most  of  the  victims  wer*  iri  thi^car.  agd  intTuded  ainong* 
the  killed  were  the  wife  and  daughter  of  J.  F.  Richards,  super- 
intendent of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  at 
Mobridge.  The  engineman  of  the,  silk  train  was  kilted.  This 
lire  is  worked  by  the  manual  block  system  and  the  company  says 
that  the  signal  at  the  entrance  of  the  block  section  was  not,  put 
in  the  stop  position  behind  the  passenger  train,  the  error  having 
been  occasioned  in  some  way  by  the  signal  man  going  off  duty 
at  about  the  time  this  train  passeH.  The  flagman  of  the  pas- 
senger train  also  is  blamed  for  having  failed  to  perform  his  duty. 
The  silk  train  was  running  at  very  high  speed  and  the  engine 
tore  its  way  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  sleeping  car,  and  this 
Car  was  also  crushed  at  the  front  end  by  the  steel  dining  car 
which  was  next  ahead  of  it. 

Increaalng   Safety  on  the  North  Weitern. 

R.  C.  Richards,  general  claim  agent  and  chairman  of  the  Cen- 
tral Safety  Committee  of  the  Chicago  &  North  Western,  de- 
scribed the  organization  and  operation  of  the  safety  committee 
system,  as  worked  out  on  the  North  Western  during  the  past 
year,  in  an  address  before  the  Industrial  Safety  Conference  at 
St.  Paul,  on  December  7.    He  said  in  part : 

"There  are  now  about  SCO  officers  and  men  serving  on  these 
safety  committees,  and  if  Benjamin  Franklin's  old  saying  that 
the  eyes  of  the  master  can  do  more  work  than  both  of  his  hands 
is  true,  surely  500  pairs  of  eyes  trained  to  look  for  defective 
conditions  and  practices  can  do  more  work  than  the  eyes  of  one 
person,  and  from  the  results  that  have  been  attained  for  the  last 
eleven  months  ^during  which  time  the  earnings  of  the  company 
decreased  less  than  2  per  cent.)  this  effort  to  bring  about  greater 
safety  shows  a  wonderful  improvement  in  matter  of  cleaning  up 
yards,  station  platforms,  shops  and  roundhouses  of  obstructions, 
cleaning  windows,  putting  up  railings  at  dangerous  places,  and 
covering  gearing  of  machines,  which  has  not  only  brought  about 
greater  safety  of  operation,  hut  also  more  efficient  operation,  and 
we  also  show  the  following  reductions  in  our  accident  record : 
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"If  this  is  an  indication  of  what  we  can  do  in  the  future,  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  show  that  the  plan  which  we  have 
adopted,  in  which  enthusiasm  and  co-operation  for  safely  is  the 
key  note,  will  surely  result  as  the  years  go  by  in  greater  safety 
and  regularity,  which  ts  what  we  all  want." 

Mr.  Richards  stated  that  credit  for  initiation  of  the  safety 
committee  movement  should  be  given  to  the  Illinois  Steel  Com- 
pany and  to  Robert  W.  Campbell,  the  chairman  of  the  central 
committee  of  safety  of  that  company.  The  same  safety  organ- 
ization as  that  adopted  by  the  North  Western  has  since  been 
put  into  effect  on  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western,  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  the  Frisco 
system;  and  other  roads  are  now  considering  it. 


Gern 


laya 


I    Afrl. 


The  Reichstag  has  just  passed  the  first  reading  of  a  bill  to 
extend  the  construction  of  the  Central  Railway  of  German  East 
Africa  to  Lake  Tantanyika.  The  German  railways  in  Africa 
already  authorized,  including  those  in  operation,  amount  to  2,S8S 
miles,  of  which  733  miles  are  in  East  Africa,  322  miles  in  Kame- 
run,  201  miles  in  Togo  and  1.318  miles  in  South  West  Africa. 
Of  this  mileage,  2.131  miles  are  in  operation,  of  which  444  miles 
have  been  opened  to  traffic  since  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The 
most  important  line  at  present  under  construction  is  the  railway 
which  begins  at  Dar-es-Salaam  and  is  now  within  about  37  miles 
of  Tahora,  the  chief  trading  town  on  the  tableland  south  of  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza,  and  will  reach  that  town  by  next  spring.     An- 


ar^ang^  j^n  the  ui^st,  an4  ejhends  to  the  northwest  through 
the  Usambara  mountains.  Of  this  line,  218  miles  are  in  opera- 
tion. Of  the  Dar-es-Salaam  Railway,  442  miles  are  in  opera- 
tion. To  Tabora  is  83  rtiiles  more,  and  a  further  eittension  of 
254  miles  to  the  lake  is  proposed.  It  will  reach  Tantanyika  at 
Kigoma,  a  few  miles  north  of  Ujiji.  It  is  intertded  to  establish  a 
steamer  service  on  the  lake  after  the  completion  of  the  railway. 

Committee*  of  Railway  Signal  Aaaoelation,  1912. 

COMMITTEES  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DMECTOKS. 

Committee  Work  and  Personnel. — B.  H.  Mann,  chairman ; 
C.  A.  Christofferson,  C.  E.  Denney,  W.  H.  Higgins. 

The  Manual.— W.  J.  Eck.  chairman;  H.  S.  BalHet,  C.  C. 
Rosenberg. 

Places  for  Conventions.— G,  S.  Pflasterer.  chairman;  Geo. 
Boytfe,  E.  W.  Newcomb. 

Convention  Arrangements,- F.  P.  Patenall,  chairman;  W.  J. 
Eck,  C.  C.  Rosenberg,  M,  R  Smith,  T,  S.  Stevens. 

Co-operating  Committee  of  the  Signal  Appliance  Association. — 
Azel  Ames,  chairman ;  W.  P.  Hawley,  L,  G.  Martin. 

COUUITTEES    OF   THE   ASSOCIATION. 

Committee  I.— Signaling  Practice— A.  H.  Rudd  (Penn.), 
chairman;  L.  R.  Clausen  <C.  M.  &  St.  P.),  vice-chairman ;  C.  C. 
Anthony  (Penn,);  H.  S.  Balliet  (N.  Y.  C);  C.  A.  Christoffer- 
son (No.  Pac)  ;  C.  E,  Denney  (L,  S.  &  M.  S.)  ;  W.  J.  Eck 
(Southern)  ;  W.  H.  Elliott  (N.  Y.  C.) ;  G.  E.  Ellis  (Kan  C.  T.) ; 
A.  S.  Ingalls  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.) ;  J.  C.  Mock  (Mich.  Cent.)  ;  F.  P. 
Patenall  (B.  &  O.)  ;  J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.) ;  W.  B.  Scott 
(U.  P.) ;  A.  G.  Shaver  (C  R.  1.  &  P.) ;  T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  & 
S.  F.) ;  H.  H.  Temple  (B.  &  O.)  ;  J.  C.  Young  (U.  P.).  Out- 
line of  work:  (a)  Make  such  further  report  on  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  signaling  as  may  seem  advisable  as  a  result  of  the  action 
of  the  association.  (b)  Investigate  the  applicability  of  the 
"AGA"  flashlight,  especially  as  a  means  of  making  a  distinc- 
tion in  night  signal  aspects. 

Committee  II.— Mechanical  Interlocking.- C.  J-  Kelloway  (A. 
C.  L,),  chairman;  F.  C.  Stuart  (G.  H.  &  S.  A.),  vice-chairman; 
L.  Brown  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)';  G.  W.  Chappel  (N.  V.  N.  H.  &  H.) ; 
W.  H.  Fenley  (Panama)  ;  E.  C.  Graham  (B.  &  A.) ;  E.  Hanson 
(G.  C.  &  S.  F.) ;  E.  J.  Hawkins  (N.  Y.  C.) ;  Wm.  Riles  (C.  C, 
C.  &  St.  L.) :  J.  A.  Johnson  (M.  K.  &  T.) ;  T.  A,  Jones  (Penn.)  ; 
T,  E,  Kirkpatrick  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  ;  J.  B.  Lamb  (Southern)  ; 
J.  W.  McClelland  (P.  &  R.)  ;  E.  E.  Mack  (C.  &  E  I.) ;  S.  Mis- 
kelly  (C.  R.  I.  &  P.)  ;  W.  B.  Morrison  (D.  L.  &  W.)  ;  Charles 
Stephens  (C.  &  0.)  ;  J.  I.  Vernon  (N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.)  ;  W.  F. 
Zane  (C.  B.  &.  Q-).  Outline  of  work:  (a)  Prepare  specifica- 
tions for  apparatus  and  materials,  (b)  Continue  investigation 
of  a  device  for  power- operated  home  signals  equivalent  to  a 
bolt-lock,  (c)  Prepare  standard  designs  for  cement  floor  and 
lead-out. 

Committee  III.— Power  Interlocking.— B.  H.  Mann  (Mo. 
Pac).  chairman;  R.  C.  Johnson  (N.  Y.  C.  &.  H.  R.),  vice-chair- 
man; Burt  Anderson  (A.  T.  &  S.  F.)  ;  W.  H.  Arkenburgb 
(C  R.  I.  &.  P.)  ;  E.  J.  Clark  (Penn.)  ;  M.  H  Collins  (Hudson  & 
M.);  J.  R-  Decker  (Mich.  Cent.);  A.  B.  Du  Bray  (St.  L.  & 
S.  F.)  ;  J.  D.  Elder  (Kan.  City  Term.)  ;  C.  B,  Gray  (Penn.  Lines 
West);  W.  H.  Harland  (N,  Y,  O,  &  W.)  ;  M.  H,  Harman 
(B.  &  L.  E.) ;  W.  N.  Manuel  (G.  R,  &  I.)  ;  G.  A.  Motry  (B,  & 
O);  H.  H.  Orr  (C.  &  E.  I.);  W.  M  Post  (Penn,);  I,  S 
Raymer  (P,  &  L.  E.)  :  D.  W,  Rossell  (N.  Y.  C.)  I  O.  R.  Unger 
(Mo.  Pacific);  F.  B.  Wiegand  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.) ;  G,  A,  Ziehike 
(U,  P,),  Outline  of  work  :  (a)  Prepare  specifications  for  appa- 
ratus and  materials,  (b)  Continue  investigation  of  a  device 
equivalent  to  a  bolt-lock,  (c)  Continue  the  preparation  of  typi- 
cal circuit  plans  for  electric  interlocking,  (d)  Prepare  plans  of 
wire  ducts  and  terminal  boxes,  (e)  Prepare  specifications  for 
protection  of  drawbridges,  (f)  Investigate  the  use  of  "battery" 
indication  on  semi -automatic  power-operated  signals,  (g)  Chair- 
men of  Committees  III,,  IV.  and  VIII,  prepare  a  classification 
of  voltage  ranges  for  signal  work,  to  be  reported  by  Commit- 
tee III, 

Committee  IV.— Automatic  Block,— A,  G,  Shaver  (C„  R.  I.  & 
P.).   chairman;   J.    M.    FiliGerald    (N.    Y.    C).   ' 


E.  L.  Adams  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.) ;  E.  E.  Bradley  (W.  Md.)  ;  G.  H. 
Dryden    (B.   &   O.)  ;   A.    R.   Fugiigj  ^I.,V&,(J>XlWF  ""■' 
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(Penn.);  R.  E.  Greene  (Mich.  C);  W.  R.  Hastings  (C.  R.  I.  ' 
&  P.) ;  W.  H.  yiggins  (C.  of  W.  J.) ;  B.  F.  Hines  (N.  O.  & 
N.  E.);  E.  W.  Kolb  (BR.  &  P.);  E.  W.  Newcomb  (Oregon 
S.  L.);  C.  W.  Parker  (C  P.);  R.  M.  Phinney  (C.  &  N.  W.)  ; 
H.  J.  Rhinehart  (D.  L.  &  W.);  A.  H.Rice  (D.  &  H.) ;  G.  W. 
Trout  (Pere  Marquette).  Outline  of  work:  (a)  Prepare  re- 
vised specifications  for  direct- cur  rent  relays  and  direct-current 
indicators,  (b)  Continue  preparation  of  specifications  for  appa- 
ratus and  materials,  (c)  Prepare  typical  automatic- signal  cir- 
cuits for  single  and  double  track. 

Committee  V.— Manual  Block,— T.  S.  Stevens  (A.  T.  &  S. 
R),  chairman;  L.  R.  Mann  (Mo.  Pacific),  vice-chairman;  E.  T. 
Ambach  (C.  H.  &  D.)  ;  Hadley  Baldwin  (C.  C.  C.  &  St.  L.); 
J.  Beaumont  (C.  G.  W.)  ;  J.  H.  Cormick  (N.  P.)  ;  H.  J.  Foale 
(Wabash)  ;  M.  J.  Fox  (C  B.  &  Q.) ;  G.  A,  Guyer  (N.  Y.  C.)  ; 
H.  K.  Lowry  (C.  M,  &  St.  P.);  G.  S.  Pflasterer  (N.  C.  &  St. 
L.).  Outline  of  work:  (a)  Investigate  the  relative  advantages 
and  relative  cost  of  manual  block  systems  (manual,  controlled 
manual  and  staff),  (b)  Prepare  rules  for  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  interlocking  plants  and  block  signals,  (c)  Investi- 
gate methods  of  handling  trains  by  signal  indications  without 

Committee  VI.— Standard  Designs.— J.  C.  Mock  (Mich.  Cent.), 
chairman;  J.  A.  Peabody  (C.  &  N.  W.),  vice-chairman;  G.  E. 
Ellis  (K,  C.  Term.);  F.  P.  Patenall  {B.  &  0.);  A.  H.  Rudd 
(P.  R.  R.);  M.  E  Smith  (D.  L.  &  W.);  R.  E.  Trout  (St,  L. 
&  S.  F);  J.  C,  Young  (U.  P.),  Outline  of  work:  (a)  Con- 
tinue preparation  of  standard  design,  (b)  Devise  and  use  on 
drawings  a  system  of  symbols  (preferably  based  on  the  drawing 
numbers)  for  designation  of  parts,  (c)  Prepare  design  of  de- 
tector bar. 

Committee  VII. — Subjects  and  Definitions. — E,  G.  Stradling 
(C   I.   &   L,),   chairman;   A.   D.   Clou<^,    The   Signal   Engineer; 

C.  G,  Stecher  (C,  &  N.  W.).  Outline  of  work:  (a)  Prepare 
definitions  for  technical  terms,  (b)  Compile  these  definitions  in 
the  form  of  a  signal  dictionary,  giving  terms  and  definitions 
only,  without  descriptive  matter. 

Committee  VIII, — Electric  Railway  and  Alternating  Current 
Signaling.— H.  S.  Balliet  (N.  Y.  C),  chairman;  C.  H.  Morrison 
(N.  Y.  N.  H.  &  H.),  vice-chairman;  W.  P.  Allen  (Penn,); 
W.  F.  Follett  (N.  Y.  N.  H,  &  H.)  ;  E.  C,  Grant  (U.  P,)  ;  W.  F. 
Hudson  (N.  Y.  C.) ;  John  Leisenring  (III.  Traction);  H.  A. 
Logue  (Cumb.  Valley)  ;  W.  W.  Morrison  (N,  Y.  C)  ;  C.  R. 
Peddle  (Interboro  R.  T.)  ;  B.  H.  Richards  (C,  R.  I.  &  P); 
John  Roberts  (New  York,  Westchester  &  B,)  ;  J.  E,  Saunders 
(A.  T,  &  S,  F,);  E.  B.  Smith  (N.  Y.  C.)  ;  W.  N,  Spangler 
(Penn.) ;  F,  S.  Starratt  (S.  P.) ;  F.  E.  Wass  (N.  Y,  C)  ;  J.  R, 
Wills  (O.  S.  L,)  ;  J,  A,  Beoddy  (N,  &  W.).  Outline  of  work: 
(a)  Continue  investigation  of  systems  in  operation,  (b)  Prepare 
requisites  of  apparatus  and  material  for  an  a,  c.  automatic  block 
■ignal  system,  (c)  Prepare  specifications  for  those  items  re- 
ferred to  in  the  portion  of  report  made  up  by  "Sub- Committee  B. 
1911,  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee  cannot  be  covered 
by  reference  to  specifications  prepared  by  other  committees. 

Committee  IX,— Wires  and  Cables.— W,  H,  Elliott  (N.  Y,  C), 
chairman;  E,  L,  Adams  (L.  S,  &  M,  S.),  vice-chairman;  W,  L. 
Dryden  (S,  I,  R.  T.)  ;  A,  B.  Himes  (B,  &  0.)  ;  J.  D,  Phillips 
(P,  &  R.) ;  D.  W.  Richards  (N,  &  W.)  ;  E,  L,  Watson  (Penn,) ; 
J.  V.  Young  (R,  &  M,)  ;  J.  W,  Young  (Erie).  Outline  of  work: 
(a)  Continue  investigation  and  tests  with  a  view  to  improving 
the  specifications  for  mineral- matter,  rubber-compound,  insulated 
signal  wire,  (b)  Prepare  specifications  for  copper-clad  steel 
bond  wire,  (c)  Prepare  specifications  for  30  per  vcnt.  con- 
ductivity, hard-drawn  copper-clad  steel  line  wire,  (d)  Prepare 
specifications  for  wire  and  cables  for  high-tension  circuits. 

Special  Committee.— Contracts,— L,  R,  Clausen  (C.  M,  &  St. 
P.).  chairman;  Geo,  Boyce  (C,  St,  P,.  M,  &  O.)  ;  C,  A,  Chris- 
tofferson  (N,  P.);  R.  I-  Davis  (Mich.  Cent,);  R.  L.  Huntley 
(U.  P.)  ;  J.  B,  Latimer  (C.  B,  &  Q.)  ;  E,  B,  Pry  (Penn.  Lines 
West);  L.  S,  Rose  (C-  C.  C,  &  St,  L.),  Outline  of  work: 
(a)  Continue  preparation  of  forms  of  contracts  for  joint  inter- 
locking plants,  (b)  Prepare  table  of  arithmetical  values  of 
operated  units. 

Special  Committee,— Method  of  Recording  Signal  Perform- 
ance—H.  W.  Lewis  (L,  v.),  chairman:  D,  M,  Case  (C,  N,  O.  8; 
T.   P.),  vice-chairman;   E,   C.   Hitchcock   (N.  Y„  N.   H.  &  H  )  ; 

D.  R.  Morris  (I.  C)  ;  W.  B,  Weatherbee  (D.  L,  &  W.) ;  F,  E, 
Whitcomb  (B.  &  A.) :  L,  L.  Whitcomb  (L.  S,  &  M.  S.)     Outline 


of  work;     Continue  preparation  of  forms   and    instructions  for 
recording  signal  failures. 

Special  Committee.— Storage  Battery— R.  B.  Ellsworth  (N.  Y. 
C),  chairman;  G.  E.  Beck  (L.  S.  &  M.  S.)  i  J.  Fred  Jacobs 
(C.  of  N.  J.);  T.  L.  Johnson  (D.  L.  &  W.)  ;  A.  H.  McKeen 
(O.  W.  R.  &  N.)  ;  A.  H.  Yocum  (P.  &  R.I.  Outline  of  work: 
(a)  In  rtjnsultation  with  representatives  of  manufacturers,  re- 
view adopted  specifications  and  designs  for  storage  batteries  and 
recommend  necessary  revisions,    (b)  Investigate  jelly  electrolyte. 

Central   Railway  Club. 

The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  of  the  Central  Railway  Qub 
will  be  held  at  the  Statler  hotel,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  January  11. 
The  executive  committee  will  meet  at  the  Statler  hotel  at  1 
p.  m.  The  features  of  the  business  session  in  the  afternoon 
will  be  the  annual  reports,  a  paper  by  Prof,  Edward  C.  Schmidt 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  on  Tonnage  Rating  o£  Engines,  and 
amendments  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  will  be  voted  upoa 
In  addition  to  a  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
there  will  be  addresses  by  Percy  R,  Todd,  vice-president  of  tbe 
Bangor  &  Aroostook;  H.  L.  Joyce,  manager  marine  department. 
Central  of  New- Jersey;  D.  R.  Macbain,  superintendent  of  motive 
power,  Lake  Shore  St  Michigan  Southern,  and  the  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Pooiey,  W.  G.  Besler,  vice-president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  toastmaster. 

Waat«rn  Railway  Club. 
The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Western  Railway  Oub 
was  held  at  the  Auditorium  hotel.  Chicago,  December  19.  The 
paper  of  the  evening  was  entitled  Terminal  Brake  Testing,  bj 
F,  B.  Farmer,  \Vestinghouse  Air  Brake  Company,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ArnsHcan  Inatltute  of  Cottaulting  Eriginttera. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Institute   of  Consultiiig 
Engineers  will  be  held  on  January  16,  at  the  AldJne  Club,  New 
York.    Eugene  W.  Stem,  103  Park  avenue,  is  secretary. 
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huilding,  Fittihurgh;  l>t  and  3d  Tuesday.  Pittabuiih,  Fa. 

n  F.  Taylor.  Rkhidoiid.  Va.;  BDnual. 


IS.   ] 


iifialo,  N.  Y. 

TXHDiNTi'   AasociATiOH    Or   Chicaco. — E.    S.    Kollcr,   226 

Si.,  Chicaio;  Wed.  preceding  3d  Thnr*.,  Chicago. 

CoMciiu. — Executive  Comiuillee,  tue  de  Louvaia, 
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St.  Sta 
■HATiOHAL   Railway   GaitUAL   Poumih'! 
Brown  Marx  building,  Bimingbam,  Ala. 

SHATIOHAL    RaILIOAD    MaITIB    BlACXSKITUS'    AUOCIA 

worth.  Lima,  Ohio.     Convention,  August  15,  Chic 

-W.   B.   Harriion,  Union  Station.   Det,  Hoinea,   II; 


IN.- D.    B.    Sebaitian,    La    SaUe 

3N.— L.  H.  Bryan. 

L.  L.  Wood- 


urgh.  Pa. 
riylor.  Old  Colony  builuding, 
14,  Atlantic  City.  N,  J. 

3H.  or  Uhitid  Statu 


.   a  M.,   Reading.  Uau.; 


y  Engii 


Niw  Eholahd  RAiLaOAD  Clu>.— G.  H.  Fraaier,  10  Oliver  St,  Bnton,  Man.; 

2d  Tuesday  in  month,  except  June.  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Boston. 
Naur  Yoik  Railboad  Club.— H.  D.  Vougbl,  95  Liberty  St.,  New  York;  3d 

Friday  in  monlh.  eicept  June,  July  and  August.  New  York. 
NoiTRUH  Railway  Club— C.  L.  Kennedy,  C.  M.  k  St.  P.,  Duluth.  Uion.; 

4th  Saturday,  Duluth. 
OUAHA   Railway    CLaa.— H.   H.    Haulick,     Barker     Block,     Omaha,     Neb.; 

■econd  Wednesday. 
RAILaOAD   Clui   or   Kamms  City.~C.   Manlove,   10D3   Walnut  St.,   Kanaas 

City,  Mo.;   3d  Friday  in  monIb,   Kansas  City. 
Railway    Busimss    Aisociaiioh.— Frank    W,    Noion.    2    Hector    St.,    New 

York. 
Rmlwav  Ciua  or  PinsaDaoH.— J.  B.  Anderson,  Penna.  R.  R,,  Fittaburgh, 

Pa.;  4tb  Friday  in  month,  except  June,  July  and  August,  Pittsburgh. 
Railway    Elk™ CAL  .Sutply    MAHurAcruaxas;   Asjociatioh.— J.    Scribne 


L   Mon 


ing  Ass. 


ock   Block,  Chici 


Dectrical 
;.   St.   L.  S.  W.  Ry.,  St. 


r  Stoi 


Ohio. 


ASSOCIATIOH. — G.    L,    StL .    _. 

•.;  annual,  May  12,  1912,  Kansas  City,  M( 

.  Association.— C.  C.   Roaenberg,   Bethlehem,  Pa. 

EEirxas'   AsaociATioB.- J.   P.   Murphy,  Box  C,  Colli 

ciATiON.- J.  D.  Conway..  2135 


i  M*«urA(-rt 

BIdg.,    Pillsburgh,    Pa.      _.    „. 

and  H.  C.  B.  asBOciation. 
Railway  TtLictAm  &  TsLirHOH*  ArrLiANcm  Assoc iatioh.—W.  E,  Hatk- 

ness,  2B4   Pearly  St..  New  York,     Heelings  with   Railway  Telegraph 

RiCHHOMD  Railioad  Clui.— F.  O.  Robinson,  Rlcbmood.  Va.;  Zd  Monday, 

RouHASTiai'  AMD  Maihtehakcx  at  Way  Association.— L.  C  Ryan,  C.  & 

N.  W.,  Sterling;  September.  1912,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louts   Railway   Clui.— B.   W.   Frauenthal,   Union   Sution,    St.   Louis, 

Mo.;  2d  Friday  in  month,  except  June.  July  and  Aug..  St  Louis. 
SlOMAL  ArPLiAHCS   AssociAT 1 0 w .— F.   W.    Edmonds.    3g3g    Park  Ave.,    New 

York.     Meetings  wiih  annual  conventjgn  Railway  Signal  Association. 
Sociiir  or  Railway  Fibakcul  Orricm.— C.  Nyquiit,  U  Salle  St.   Sla- 

SoDTHiaH  AssocuTion  or  Cas  Snvicm  Omens.— E.  W.  Sandwich,  A.  & 

W.  F.  ^..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
SOUTHUH    ft   SouiHwiiTxaH    Railwav   Club.— A.   J.   Merrill.  Grant  bldg.. 
"        " "  "■  "1.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept.  Nov.,  Atlanta. 

.   G.    Uacomber.  Woolson  Spice  Co..  To- 


Atlanla.  Ga.;  3d  Thurs.,  Jan.,  March,  May,  July,  Sept.  Nov.,  Atlanta. 
TOLiDO  Tiahspoitatioh  Clui.— I.   C     " '^—    "*--■---    ■>-■--    --      "•- 

ledo,  Ohio;   1st  Saturday,  Toll 
TiAMic    Ci.ua   or    CHicAco.;-Guy    S.    McCabe,    L*    Salle    HoU 

TiArpic  Cldb  .       _      _...._..,_, , 

Tuesday  in   month,  except  June,  July  and  Aaguii,  New  York. 
TIATTTC  Clui  op  PiTTsauacH.- D.  L.  Wells,  Erie,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.;  meetings 

monthly,  Pitlaburfh, 
Tmin  DispATCRna'  AsocTATiOH  OT  Ahiiica. — ].  P.  Mackie,  704Z  Stewart 

Ave.,  ChicBgo;  annual,  June  13,  1912,  Louvville,  Ky. 
THahspoitatiob    Clui   op    BnrpALo.- J.    M,    Sells.    Buffalo;    first    Saturday 

after  first  Wednesday. 
T«AXBroaiAiiox  Clui  op  Dmoii.— W.  R.  Hurley,  L.  S.  ft  M.  S.,  Detroit 


_ snthly. 

:  Emcihuii'  Associatioh.- W.  O.  Thompson,  N.  Y.  C  ft  H.  R., 
It  BnSatOj  N.  Y.;  August,  1912. 


TiAva 

W«aTn"o -.- -.,  ..  _. _ 

nipeg.  Man.;  Zd  Monday,  except  June.  July  and  August,  Winnipeg. 

WnrntN  Railway  Clui.— J.  W.  Taylor,  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago;  id 
Tuesday  of  each  month,  except  June,  July  and  August. 

WuTUiH  SocitTi  or  Excixxus.—J.  H.  Warder.  1735  Honadnock  Block, 
Chicago;   lit  Wednesday  in  month  eicept  July  and  Auguat,  Chicago. 

Wood  PannvDs'  Aisociatioh.— F.  J.  Angier.  B.   ft  O.,   Baltimore,  Hi; 


^rattic  N*««». 


■nnuil,  Janui 


I6-1S,  Chicago. 


The  Erie  is  to  ptit  on  a  train  for  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.'s  ex- 
press which  will  run  from  Jersey  City  to  Chicago  in  24  hours, 
leaving  Jersey  City  at  8  p.  m. 

J.  C.  Lincoln  has  resigned  as  commissioner  of  the  trafific  bu- 
reau of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
for  three  years  president  of  the  National  Industrial  Traffic 
League. 

The  Maine  Central  has  acquired  a  controlling  Interest  in  the 
stock  of  the  Rieker  Hotel  Company,  owner  of  "Hotel  Sam-0- 
Set,"  a  large  summer  hotel  at  Rockland  breakwater,  near  Rock- 
land, Me. 

The  American  Refrigerator  Transit  Company  has  established 
new  weekly  refrigerator  service  during  the  winter  between  St 
Louis  and  Minneapolis,  cars  leaving  St.  Louis  Saturday  night 
and  arriving  at  the  Twin  Cities  Monday  morning. 

The  Western  Classification  Committee  has  announced  that 
classification  No.  51  will  be  mailed  about  January  1.  The  docket 
for  the  semi-annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Galvez,  Gal- 
veston, Tex.,  on  January  16,  will  be  mailed  to  shippers  on  De- 
cember 28. 

W.  A.  Schumacher,  assistant  traffic  manager  of  Armour  ft 
Company  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  general  traffic  manager 
of  the  United  Fruit  Company,  with  headquarters  in  New  York 
City.  He  will  have  jurisdiction  over  the  traffic  of  the  railway 
and  steamship  lines  of  the  company. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Traffic  Oub  of  New  York  will  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  December  26.  This  will  be  a 
club  night,  including  a  discussion  on  the  subject  Our  Merchant 
Marine,  The  president  will  make  a  short  address,  to  be  followed 
by  other  members.  The  Corinthian  male  quartet  will  render  a 
number  of  popular  selections.  The  annual  dinner  will  be  held 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  February  2.  Speakers  have  already 
been  secured. 

The  Winnipeg  Board  of  Trade  has  decided  to  petition  the 
Railway  Commission  of  Canada  to  find  some  solution  of  the  car 
shortage  problem  in  western  Canada.  The  board  said  the  rail- 
ways have  failed  to  fulfill  their  duties  as  common  carriers  and 
the  congestion  has  resuhed  in  the  detention  of  quantities  of 
grain  in  transit. 

Shippers  of  the  Imperial  valley,  California,  have  filed  a  re- 
quest with  the  state  railway  commission  that  the  Southern 
Pacific  be  required  to  make  the  same  freight  rate  on  butter  as 
that  which  the  San  Joaquin  valley  shippers  enjoy  by  express. 
They  also  ask  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  on  oil,  cottonseed  and 
cottonseed  meal. 

A  reporter  in  Oklahoma  City,  investigating  the  subject  of 
Oklahoma's  greatness,  finds  that  in  his  city  there  are  20  regu- 
larly established  railway  city  ticket  or  freight  offices;  which 
number,  however,  includes  a  fen  electric  railways.  Besides  these, 
there  are  18  other  (steam)  roads,  whose  traveling  agents  visic 
Oklahoma  City  one,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Railways  in  the  Centra!  Freight  Association  have  notified  the 
iron  and  steel  manufacturers  of  the  Mahoning  and  Shenango 
valleys  that  they  have  decided  not  to  grant  the  petition  of  the 
manufacturers  for  a  reduction  in  rates  from  the  lakes  on  ore. 
It  is  said  the  manufacturers  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  inter- 
state commerce  commission  attacking  the  present  rates. 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading,  beginning  January  1,  will  in- 
crease round-trip  local  passenger  rates  to  the  basis  of  2%  cents 
a  mile.  Heretofore  the  rates  for  round-trip  tickets  have  not 
been  uniform.  Following  are  examples  of  the  changes  made : 
Philadelphia  to  Germantown,  old  rate  28  cents,  new  31 ;  to 
Reading,  old  rate  ^.34,  new  $2.61 ;  to  Harrisburg,  old  $4.20,  new 
$5.04, 

The  probable  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  Panama  canal  on 
the  traffic  relations  of  the  country  is  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
topics  for  consideration  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  National 
Industrial  Traffic  League  in  Chicago  on  March  14.  A  series  of 
questions  regarding  the  canal  and  its  effect  on  commerce  is  to 
be  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  League  for  theipurpose  of 
obtaining  a  comprehensive  digeatiCif  iPpi^^OOQ  1^ 
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The  Great  Northern  is  conducting  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign  f^r  the  purpose  of  britlging  befoce  the  pubjjc  the  ad- 
vantages if'Washingtori,"Monlana  and  Oregon  as  apple-growiiig 
states^  During  the  month  of  December  the  company  is  conducting 
apple  exhibits  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Chi- 
cago, St  Louis,  Des  Moines,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
Sioux  City,  Superior,  Duluth,  Fargo  and  Winnipeg. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Texas  Railway  Commission  is  planning 
to  order  the  dissolution  of  tjie  Texas  Tariff  Bureau,  recently 
organized  by  the  railways  of  the  state,  because  its  intended  func- 
tion does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  commissioners.  A 
hearing  is  to  be  held  before  the  commission  some  time  in  Jan- 
uary, at  which  the  representatives  of  the  railways  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  appear  and  explain  the  proposed  methods  of 
the  bureau. 

The  principal  railways  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  will,  on  January  7,  put  on  sale 
"interchangeable  penny  scrip  books,"  to  take  the  place  of  mileage 
books :  and  these  will  be  honored  by  substantially  all  of  the  rail- 
ways in  the  territory  named.  Each  book  wilt  contain  2,500 
coupons  of  the  value  of  1  cent  each,  and  it  will  be  sold,  for  the 
purchaser's  own  use,  at  $20.  Coupons  are  to  be  presented  at 
ticket  offices  for  tickets. 

Beginning  January  IS,  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  will 
run  an  agricultural  demonstration  train  throughout  its  lines  in 
New  Mexico,  arrangement  for  the  lectures  and  demonstrations 
having  been  made  with  the  State  Agricultural  College.  The  train 
will  be  in  charge  of  J.  D.  Tinsley,  the  railway  company's  agn- 
cultural  demonstrator,  who  will  be  accompanied  by  C  L.  Sea- 
graves,  general  colonization  agent.  One  of  the  lecturers  will  be 
President  W.  E.  Garrison  of  the  Agricultural  College. 

The  Illinois  Central  has  announced  that  it  will  establish  15 
experimental  farms  along  its  lines  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
to  encourage  agricultural  development  by  inculcating  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  farming.  Each  farm  is  to  consist  of  a  40-acre 
tract,  to  be  worked  by  the  owner  under  the  supervision  of  in- 
structors from  the  Agricultural  College  of  Mississippi  and  the 
agricultural  department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana.  Each 
of  the  tracts  selected  for  the  purpose  is  to  be  centrally  located 
so  that  the  farmers  of  the  district  may  reach  them  easily.  The 
railway  proposes  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the  owners  of  the 
land  guaranteeing  them  against  loss. 

In  accordance  with  a  plan  decided  upon  at  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Association  of  General  Passenger 
and  Ticket  Agents,  an  official  digest  of  fares  and  division  ar- 
rangements for  all  railways  in  the  United  Slates,  Canada  and 
Mexico  is  to  be  compiled  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Transcontinental  Passenger  Association.  The  work  is  to  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  committee  consisting  of  C,  A,  Cairns,  general 
passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern 
(chairman)  ;  O.  P.  McCarthy,  passenger  traffic  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio,  and  W.  A.  Russell,  general  passenger  agent 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville.  It  is  expected  that  copies  may 
be  ready  for  distribution  about  May  1.  Heretofore  for  many 
years  a  similar  compilation  has  been  made  and  published  un- 
officially. It  has  decided  that  better  results  might  be  obtained  by 
having  its  publication  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
association. 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Traffic  Club  of  St.  Louis  was  held 
on  December  9  at  the  Mercantile  Club.  A.  Hilton,  president  of 
the  club,  presided  as  loastmaster,  and  addresses  were  made  as 
follows:  S.  0.  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Raihvay  Age  Caselle.  on 
Co-operation  of  Shippers  and  Railways  Regarding  Regulation; 
D,  R.  Forgan,  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago, 
on  The  National  Reserve  Association  of  the  United  States; 
L.  C.  Boyle,  of  Kansas  Cily,  on  The  Business  Man  and  His 
Duty  to  Society,  and  L.  J.  Wortbam,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  on 
The  Work  of  Commercial  Secretaries  and  the  Business  Men's 
Association  of  Texas.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club  Ihe 
following  were  elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President, 
A.  Hilton,  general  passenger  agent,  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco; 
vice-presidents,  J.  C.  Lincoln,  commissioner,  Merchants  Ex- 
change Traffic  Bureau;  B.  M.  Flippin,  freight  traffic  managen, 
Missouri  Pacific  Railway;  J.  L.  Ponney,  traffic  manager,  Ter- 
minal   Railroad    Association ;    A.    M.    Field,    traffic    manager. 


Wrought  Iron  Range  Company;  Geo.  Daimer,  traffic  manager, 
Meyer  Brothers  Drug  Company.;  aecrctary-treasiirer,  A.  Fq^Ver-- 
sen,  assistant   traffic  commissioner.   Business    Men's    League  <t 

St  Louis.  ,..  ,.     I  'u~ 

D«partmeint  of  Agricultur*  Flttal   Crop   Report. 

lii  making  the  final  estimate  (ri  the  acreage  and  production 
of  crops  in  1911,  the  bureau  of  statistics  has  used  the  census  re- 
port of  the  acreages  in  1909'as  a  basis,  from  which  revised  es- 
timates for  both  1910  and  1911  crops  are  made.  Using  these 
figures  as  a  basis,  the  crop  reporting  board  estimates  the  acreage, 
production  and  value  of  important  farm  crops  of  the  United 
States  in  1910  and  1911  to  have  been  approximately  as  follows: 

Kami  VbIdc,  DceeaAn  L 

(000  omft'd.: 

Com,  1911    1D5,»2S 

Corn,  1910   104,035 

Com,   1909  98,383 

Winter  Wheal,   1911 29.162 

Winter   Wlieat,   1910 27,329 

Sprint  Wheat,  1911 20,381 

Sprint  Wheal.  1910 18,352 

All  Wheat,  1911 49,543 

AH  Wheal,  1910 45,681 

All  Wheat:  1909 44,261 

OaCi,   1911    37,763 

Oati,   1910    37.373 

Oati,   1909    33,1S9 

Barley,   1911     7,627 

Barley,   1910    7.743 

Bailej',    1909    7,698 

Rje,  1911    2.097 

Rt«,  1910  2,18S 

Rye,  1909   2,196 

Buckwheat.  1911   833 

Buckwheat,  1910 B60 

Buckvheal,  1909 378 

FluiMed,    1911    2,7S7 

Flaaieed,    1910    2.467 

Flaxieed,    1909    -    2,083 

Rice — ReadjuBlment  of  Rice  daU  to  Cc 

Rice.    1911    696 

Rice,   1910 722 

Poutoea.  1911    3.619 

Polatoei,    1910    3,720 

Poiatoei,  1909  3,669 

Hay— Read) uatntcnt  of  Hay  data  to  Cei 

Hay.  1911  43,017 

Hay,  1910 45,691 
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621.33S 

87.4 

922,298 

45,0 

4M,6tt 

86.9 

139.181 

173.121 

33,119 

83.2 

17,557 

10,37) 

19,370  , 

$1.82 
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North  Western -Northern  Pacific  Traffic  ArranBement. 

The  "North  Coast  Limited"  train  heretofore  of  the  Northern 
Pacific,  made  its  initial  trip  out  of  Chicago  over  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  (via  Milwaukee  and  Wyeville),  on  Sunday, 
December  17.  The  train  consists  of  an  observation-library  car 
with  barber  shop  and  bath,  two  10-section  standard  drawing 
room  and  compartment  cars,  a  14- sect  ion  standard  drawing 
room  and  smoking  compartment  car,  an  18-section  tourist  car, 
a  combination  coach  and  smoker,  a  dining  car  and  a  combina- 
tion baggage  and  dynamo  car.  The  train  leaves  Chicago  west- 
bound at  10  p.  m.,  arriving  at  Tacoma  and  Seattle  at  8:15  p.  m. 
the  third  day.  Eastbound  it  leaves  Tacoma  at  7  p.  m.  and  ar- 
rives in  Chicago  at  9  p.  m. 

President  W,  A.  Gardner  of  the  Norlhwestern  says  that  the 
installation  of  through  service  is  anything  that  may  be  consid- 
ered unusual  or  extraordinarj'.  Ii  is  a  new  route  for  new  busi- 
ne's.  The  arrangement  is  not  exclusive;  it  in  no  wise  inter- 
feres with  nor  alters  similar  joint  service  which  all  the  inter- 
ested lines  have  maintained  for  years  with  other  roads  not  par- 
ties to  this  particular  service.  The  mileage  via  the  new  low- 
grade  line  is  practically  identical  with  the  old,  and  service  will 
be  maintained  on  a  parity  over  the  two  routes.  Long-distance 
travel  is  reluctant  to  change  cars  west  of  Chicago  and  is  al- 
ways fearful  of  missing  connections,  and  the  inauguration  of 
this  through  train  service  is  in  response  to  public  necessity. 


Car  Surpluaee  and  8hort«ae«. 
Arthur  Hale,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  relations  between 
railways   of   the   American   Railway   Association    in    presenting 
statistical  bulletin  No.  109,  giving  a  summary  of  car  shortages 
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and  surpluses  by  groups  from  August  3,  1910,  tb  December  6, 
Wia,  says:  ■        ■'■■--'        ■        '"  ' 

"The  figures  reported  tor  the  period  ending  December  6, 
1911,  show  a  total  surplus  of  53,840  cars,  an  increase  of  10,781 
cars  over  the  preceding  period,  or  25  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
surplus  is  reported  throughout  the  country  and  most  noticeable 
in  the  coal  cars,  that  class  of  car  increasing  from  12,346  cars  on 
November  22.  1911,  to  20,662  cars^on  December  6,  1911,  an 
increase  of  8,316  cars.  Of  the  8,316  coal  car  increase,  4,187  cars 
are  reported  in  group.  2  (New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  eastern  Pennsylvania)  and  2,343  cars  in  group  3 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  western  Pennsylvania).  The  box  car 
surplus  increased  500  cars  over  the  last  report,  and  flat  and  rois- 
cellaneons  cars  increased  928  and  1,037  cars,  respectively,  making 
a  total  increase  of  17,781  cars. 

"All  classes  of  cars,  flats  excepted,  show  decreases  in  car 
shortage.  Box  decreased  401  cars,  coal  decreased  1,267  cars  and 
miscellaneous  decreased  638  cars.  Flat  cars  show  an  increase 
of  54  cars,  making  a  total  decrease  of  2,252  cars.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  situation  with  regard  to  car  surplus  is  practically 
the  same  as  one  year  ago,  the  total  surplus  being  53,915  cars  for 
the  period  ending  December  7,  1910.  The  total  shortage  for  the 
•ame  period  was  11,901  cars,  as  against  17,697  cars  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1911." 

The  accompanying  table  gives  car  surplus  and  shortage  figures 


by  B^upi  for  theWSf'period  ciJve^ed^in  the  report,  and'the  dia- 
grams show  total  bi-weekly  surpluses'  and  "shortages  in  1907  and 
'1911. 

For«ign  Crops.* 
The  1911  wheat  harvest  in  the  northern  hemisphere  began  in 
British  India  in  March  with  a  record  c'rop  of  372.000/)00  bushels, 
and  ended  in  Canada  in  October  with  another  record  yield  of 
2034X10,000  bushels ;  in  other  "countries,  with  the  one  important 
exception  of  Russia,  yields  as  a  whole  have  been  satisfactory, 
and  the' total  crop  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  though  not  a 
record,  will  probably  rank  as  one  of  the  three  largest  ever  pro- 

During  October  sowing  winter  wheat  and  rye  was  pursued 
throughout  all  Europe  with  exceptional  activity,  the  b^iniung 
of  the  work  having  been  delayed  in  many  of  the  countries  earlier 
in  the  season  by  persistent  drought  General  rains  have  since 
put  the  soil  almost  everywhere  in  excellent  condition,  and  seeding 
has  on  the  whole  been  carried  on  under  unusually  propitious  con- 
ditions and  is  for  the  most  part  finished.  Although  no  statistics 
of  acreage  are  yet  available,  the  favorable  seed  time  tends  to  indi- 
cate that  full  areas  have  been  sown. 

The  prospect  for  the  harvest  which  takes  place  in  the  southern 


taertaic* — 

Cnl, 


Ca«  SuirLfus  AND  Shoitacei. 

Date.  So.  of  gondola  Other 

roidt.  Box.  Flit,  and  boppcr.  kinds.  Total. 

Group  •l.—Decemh«  6,  1911 7  511  1,196  367  263  2,337 

"         2.—        "          6,  1911 26  1,143  129  3.768  342  S.JBI 

"         3.—         "          6,  1911 26  9S3  972  10,066  2,0S1  14,072 

*■         4.—         "          6,  1911 11  277  2  319  610  1,208 

S.—         "          6,  1911 20  40  J  109  940  1,090 

6.—         "          6,  1911 12  4,499  479  2,211  4.434  11,623 

7.—         "          6,  1911 3  0  61  215  754  1,030 

8.—         "          6,1911 19  718  359  1,881  2.061  S,019 

9._         ••          6,  1911 10  1,477  133  237  703  2,SS0 

"       10.—         "          6.  1911 20  1,414  1,050  I.4S9  5,116  9.069 

•'       11.—         "          6.  1911 5  0  230  0  231  461 

Total    ~1»  11,031  4.612         20.662         17,535         53.840 

^Group  1  ia  composed  of  New  EniUnd  linei;  Group  2— New  York,  Ne<r  Jener.  Delaware,  Maryland, 
lodlaoa.  Uichigin  and  Western  Pennsylvania  linea;  Group  4— West  Virginia,  Virainu.  North  and  South 
ICiidnlpcri,  Alabama.  Geoicia  and  Florida  lino;  Group  6-'Iowa,  Ulinoii,  Wlaconun,  Minnesota  and  the  '. 
Nebraaka  lines;  Group  S— Kirtas.  Colorado.  Mluourl,  Arkaniag  and  Oklahjnu  linei:  Group  9— Texas.  Li 
flOD,  Idaho.  California  and  Ariiona  lines;  Group  11— Canadian  lines. 


inia  lioea;  Group  3— Ohio, 
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hemisphere  from  November  to  March  has  b^en  almost  universally 
spoken  of  in  superlatives,  the  outlook  in  Australia  being  perhaps 
somewhat  less  favorable  than  in  Argentina.  Large  areas  in  both 
countries,  however,  have  very  critical  stages  of  vegetation  yet 
to  pass  through,  as  the  bulk  of  their  crops  is  not  cut  until  Decem- 
ber and  January.  The  largely  increased  area  under  wheat  in 
Argentina  and  the  favorable  weather  that  has  thus  far  attended 
its  growth  inspires  confidence  in  a  yield  largely  surpassing  the 
192,000,000  bushel  crop  of  1907-8.  Weather  conditions  in  Aus- 
tralia have  not  been  altogether  favorable,  but  late  rains  are  be- 
lieved to  have  effected  great  improvement. 

CANADA. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  C^nsut  and  Slatisiici  Monthly,  the 
Canadian  department  of  agriculture  revises  its  September  esti- 
mate of  the  1911  production  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  pub- 
lishes a  preliminary  forecast  of  the  yield  of  rye,  flaxseed,  and 
corn.  By  revision  it  appears  that  the  total  wheat  crop  of  Sas- 
katchewan had  been  overestimated  by  about  26,000,000  bushels,  the 
production  being  87,180,000  bushels  instead  of  112,805«)0  as  esti- 
mated in  September.  In  Manitoba,  Alberta  and  Ontario,  how- 
ever, revision  Sdtls  24,364,000  bushels  to  their  total,  the  crop  of 
Manitoba  being  1,387,000,  of  Alberta  19,554,000,  and  of  Ontario 
3,433,000  bushels  larger  than  calculated  the  month  previous.  In 
the  other  provinces  there  was  a  reduction  of  386,000  bushels. 
The  total  wheat  production  of  Canada  is  therefore  now  estimated 
at  202,997,000  bushels,  of  which  26.479,000  bushels  is  of  the  winter 
and  176,518,000  bushels  of  the  spring  variety,  whereas  a  month 
ago  the  corresponding  figures  were  17,706,000  bushels  winter  and 
186,928,000  bushels  spring. 

The  barley  crop,  according  to  the  revised  figures,  is  the  small- 
est in  several  years,  and  amounts  to  only  43,579,000  bushels,  or 
7,980,000  bushels  less  than  formerly  estimated.  Oats  has  yielded 
19,000,000  bushels  less  than  anticipated,  the  total  now  being  put 
at  348,774,000  bushels.  The  corn  crop  is  estimated  at  17,159,300 
bushels  against  18,726,000  bushels  in  1910. 

ABCENTINA. 

The  wheat  harvest,  which  begins  in  the  North  in  November- 
and  ends  in  the  South  in  February,  promises  to  be  much  larger 
this  season  than  in  any  previous  year.  Throughout  the  growing 
period  meteorological  conditions  have  been  exceptionally  aus- 
picious, and  the  sucface  sown,  as  now  definitely  determined  by 
the  Argentine  ministry  of  agriculture,  exceeds  that  of  1910-11 
by  over  1.500,000  acres,  making  over  2.500,000  acres  increase  in 
the  culture  of  this  cereal  within  the  last  two  years.  The  1911-12 
flax  average  constitutes  a  new  record  by  a  small  margin.  The  pro- 
duction of  oats  is  a  comparatively  new  factor  in  the  rural  econ- 
omy of  the  country,  the  development  of  the  culture  being  con- 
fined largely  to  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Five  years  ago 
the  entire  area  devoted  to  its  cultivation  amounted  to  only  702,000 
acres,  but  lately  the  industry  has  become  rapidly  popularized,  and 
in  1911-12  the  acreage  sown  totaled  almost  2,500,000  acres. 

AUSTRAUA. 

Wheat  culture  has  received  great  impetus  in  Australia  within 
the  last  few  years,  the  area  under  its  cultivation  having  been 
augmented  by  1,323,800  acres  in  1909-10  and  by  774,341  acres  in 
1910-11.  As  both  seasons  were  favorable,  yields  largely  exceeded 
all  previous  ones,  amounting  to  93,263,000  bushels  in  1909-10  and 
98,109,000  bushels  in  1910-11.  The  prospect  is  that  these  results 
may  not  be  equaled  in  the  harvest  which  begins  in  November. 
The  area  in  New  South  Wales  is  186,000  acres  larger  than  last 
year,  and  although  a  wet  seedtime  in  Victoria  may  have  con- 
tracted the  a<:reage  there,  increased  sowings  in  other  states,  it  is 
believed,  have  made  the  surface  about  to  be  harvested  a  record. 
At  various  times  during  the  growing  season  the  plants  in  some 
localities  are  reported  to  have  suffered  from  drought,  and,  on  the 
whole,  conditions  have  been  medium  and  only  fair  returns  are 
expected.' 

The  production  of  wheat  in  New  Zealand  is  officially  returned 
as  8,934,000  bushels  in  1909-10  and  8,535.000  bushels  in  1910-11. 
harvested  from  respective  areas  of  311,000  and  321,5+1  acres. 


UNITEIl 

In  1911  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  Great  Britain 
was  under  crops,  hay  and  pasture;  and  in  Ireland  about  85  per 
cxnt 


In  the  extent  of  land  devoted  to  its  cultivation,  oats  is  the 
leading  crop  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland.  Second  in 
acreage  in  Great  Britain  is  wheat,  but  in  Ireland  second  rank  is 
still  held  by  the  potato,  although  the  extent  of  its  cultivation  has 
decreased  almost  48  per  cent,  within  the  last  half  century.  The 
root  crops,  turnips  and  mangold,  occupy  third  place  as  to  area  to 
both  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  barley  fourth.  A  striking 
feature  ot  the  last  half  century  in  both  British  and  Irish  agri- 
culture has  been  the  great  contraction  of  the  surface  under  wheal 
and  barley  and  the  expansion  of  that  under  hay  and  grass.  Low 
ebb  in  the  decline  in  wheat  culture,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
reached  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  1,406,000  acres  under  wheat 
in  the  entire  kingdom  in  1904  having  increased  to  1,951J399  acre* 
in  1911,  while  the  1,756.127  acres  under  barley  in  1911  marks  the 
lowest  record  in  years. 

The  British  board  of  agriculture  and  fisheries,  reporting  on 
crop  conditions,  October  1.  stated  that  cereal  harvest  was  over 
except  in  the  extreme  north  of  Scotland.  Potatoes  were  not 
suited  by  the  September  weather.  The  yield  in  Great  Britain  is 
about  96  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop.  Turnips  and  swedes  hare 
suffered  badly  from  drought;  mangolds  have  done  belter  and 
bad  yields  are  not  nearly  so  universal,  still  the  crop  is  generally 
much  below  normal.  Representing  an  average  yield  by  100,  ap- 
pearances on  October  1  indicated  yields  for  Great  Britain  repre- 
sented by  the  following  percentages:  Turnips  and  swedes.  76; 
mangolds,  91. 

The  1911  hop  crop  is  officially  returned  as  36,738,576  pounds, 
compared  with  33.899,600  pounds  last  year  and  52,725,232  in  1908. 

Fair  breadths  of  wheat  have  already  been  sown  in  various  dis- 
tricts throughout  England,  even  as  far  north  as  Durham.  Since 
the  date  of  the  report,  rains  have  fallen  everywhere,  allowing 
seeding  to  proceed  rapidly  and  greatly  improving  pastures. 

FRANCE. 

The  practical  completion  of  potato  digging,  grape  gathering 
and  the  garnering  of  autumn  fruit  marks  the  close  of  an  agri- 
cultural year  fairly  bounteous  in  cereal  production,  but  singularl; 
deficient,  because  of  drought,  in  late  cuttings  of  hay  and  in  the 
yields  of  earth  grown  products,  such  as  potatoes  and  sugar  beets. 
General  soaking  rains  fell  opportunely  ,  in  late  September  and 
throughout  October,  and  millions  of  acres  of  ground  were  broken 
in  the  pink  of  condition,  and  for  the  most  part  seeded  for  harvest 
in  the  summer  of  1912.  Official  estimates  of  late- maturing  cro[« 
— potatoes,  sugar  beets,  etc.,  have  not  yet  appeared. 

In  1911  the  total  quantity  of  five  cereals  produced  was  79,212,000 
bushels  larger  than  in  1910,  although  the  surface  under  their 
cultivation  in  the  former  year  was  418,165  acres  smaller ;  where 
as,  compared  with  1909,  the  1911  production  was  the  smaller  b>- 
74,892,000  bushels  and  the  acreage  less  by  473,900  acres. 

ITALY.  "^ 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  the  Italian  ministry  of  agriculture 
relative  to  the  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  rye  crops  of  1911  appears 
ID  have  been  oversanguine,  particularly  with  reference  to  wheat, 
which  a  recent  revision  reduces  from  203,374,000  to  192,395/100 
bushels.  Corn,  the  second  cereal  in  importance  in  Italy,  covered 
21,000  acres  less  this  season  than  last;  the  yield  of  93,837,000 
bushels  was  smaller  than  in  1910  by  3,362.000  bushels,  the  de- 
ficiency having  been  caused  partly  by  drought.  Rice  is  prelimi- 
narily estimated  to  have  yielded  1,042,798.000  pounds.  77.227JX» 
pounds  increase  over  the  outturn,  as  finally  estimated,  last  year. 


GERMANY. 

Copious  rains  in  late  September  and  early  October  rendered  the 
drought-hardened  soil  workable,  and  the  delayed  sowing-  of  winter 
cereals,  potato  digging,  and  other  autumn  work  have  since  been 
carried  on  with  great  activity.  The  encouraging  weather  gives 
rise  to  the  belief  that  the  usual  extent  of  land  will  be  sown  to  win- 
ter rye  and  wheat.  The  rains,  however,  came  too  late  to  remedy 
to  any  great  extent  the  enormous  losses  from  drought  to  potatoes, 
sugar  beets  and  feeding  stuffs,  though  their  condition  has  in  some 
places  been  ameliorated.  In  Prussia  the  preliminary  ofScial  esti- 
mate of  a  yield  of  828.547,000  bushels  of  poutoes  against  1,238,- 
972,000  bushels  finally  estimated  in  1910  is  reported  increased  by 
upward  of  40,000,000  bushels  since  the  drought  was  brokerL 

Hop  culture  in  Germany  has  for  some  years  been  steadily  de- 
clining, the  area  having  fallen  off  almost  3S  per  cent,  since  1907. 
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Owing  more  to  meteoroloKieal  causes,  however,  than  to  decreased 
acreage,  the  production  in  1911  amounted  to  only  23,430,000 
pounds,  not  quite  53  per  cent,  of  the  moderate  crop  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  although  over  75  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  very 
short  yield  in  1909. 

AUSTBIA. 

Yields  of  the  late  maturing  crops,  potatoes,  sugar  beets  and 
corn,  have  been  greatly  diminished  as  a  result  of  the  long  drought, 
excepting  in  eastern  Galicia  and  Bukowina,  where  wet  weather 
retarded  the  maturing  of  corn,  and,  while  keeping  the  foliage  of 
potatoes  green,  caused  rot  on  the  heavy  low  lands ;  only  in  the 
provinces  named  are  sugar  beets  said  to  have  made  good  prog- 
ress, their  appearance  in  the  rest  of  the  empire  being  officially 
rated  poor,  or  the  worst  of  all  crops.  Cereal  thrashings  indicate 
satisfactory  results;  rye,  the  most 'important  cereal,  may  not  have 
given  quite  the  yield  of  1910,  but  wheat  is  probably  a  good  aver- 
age in  volume  and  of  excellent  quality,  while  barley  and  oats 
both  surpass  the  record  of  last  year. 

HUNGABV. 

According  to  the  October  17  report  of  the  Hungarian  ministry 
of  agriculture,  corn,  the  early  varieties  of  which  had  been  husked, 
promises  a  yield  of  138,063.000  bushels,  as  compared  with  131,- 
174,000  bushels  forecasted  last  month  and  an  actual  yield  of  187,- 
731.000  bushels  in  1910. 

The  prospect  for  potatoes,  under  the  influence  of  abundant  rain, 
in  late  September  and  early  October,  had  somewhat  improved; 
the  ministry  now  estimates  the  output  at  159,172,000  bushels;  on 
Seplertiber  5  the  prospect  warranted  a  forecast  of  only  145,651,000 
bushels.    The  actual  yield  in  1910  was  176,974,000  bushels. 

Autumn  seedings  have  been,  tor  the  most  part,  completed  under 
favorable  conditions,  the  only  complaint  having  been  delay  in 
starting,  caused  by  the  long  drought. 

K  us  SI  A. 

Definite  and  comprehensive  knowledge  respecting  the  actual 
shortage  of  the  1911  cereal  crops  will  not  be  obtainable  until  the 
publication  of  the  final  official  estimate  on  the  spring  cereals, 
which  will  probably  appear  in  December. 

The  final  figures  on  winter  wheat,  which  ordinarily  constitutes 
about  one-fourth  of  the  total  crop,  were  188^00,000  bushels  in 
1911,  as  compared  with  248,600,000  bushels  in  1910,  and  on  winter 
rye,  which  usually  represents  about  98  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
production,  were  745,614.000  in  1911  as  compared  with  851,143,000 
bushels  in  1910. 

Unofficial  reports  tend  to  confirm  previous  tentative  official  and 
unofficial  estimates  concerning  the  disastrous  effects  of  the 
drought  in  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  published  by  the  British  board  of 
trade,  states  in  the  issue  of  October  12.  ]9n,  that  "the  Russian 
head  administration  of  indirect  taxation,  on  the  basis  of  reports 
from  the  superintendent  of  excise,  places  this  year's  crop  of  sugar 
beets  at  12.998,600  tons,  as  compared  with  10,847,740  tons  in  1910. 
and  6,800.000  tons  in  1909.  The  production  in  1910  was  a  record 
one,  and  a  good  proportion  of  the  sugar  is  still  held  in  Russia 
by  producers  and  speculators.  This  year's  beet  roots  contain 
somewhat  less  sugar  than  last  year's,  but  the  difference  is  prob- 
ably not  large  enough  to  bring  the  output  of  sugar  this  season 
below  that  of  last  year." 

JAPAN. 
The  pre-harvest  official  estimate  (August  27)  of  the  production 
of  rice  in  1911  is  271,041,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  238,712fl00 
bushels  in  1910,  and  268,428,000  bushels  in  1909.  The  indications 
are  that  the  1911  crop  will  be  the  largest  in  a  decade,  and  exceed 
the  previous  high  record  crop  of  1909  by  2,513,000  bushels.  The 
weather  in  the  month  of  September,  always  a  critical  period 
for  the  Japanese  rice  crop,  is  reported  to  have  been  exceptionally 
favorable. 

CUIAI  P.ODUCT.0N    rOK    l«l    IK    TBOU3AI.B.  OF    BulHttS. 

Whest.  0»ti.  BirltT. 

1911.  1910.  1911.           1910-         1911.           I'lO. 

Canada    t2<»Z.997        t346,77<        143,579        

Amtralia t98.109  t«,263        

Fiance    t314,197  J2S7,«7  1304,452     (290.776    t4B.812     t43,447 

Italy    tl92.39S  1153.1(8  t40,973       J28.S74     110,882       J9,483 

Roomania      193,724  {110,761        

IRevintd   Mlimalf. 
tFinal  r.timais. 


INTERSTATE    COMMERCE   COMMISSION. 

The  commission  has  reopened  the  investigation  of  the  matter 
of  substitution  of  tonnage  at  transit  points, (18  I.  C.  C,  2S0), 
and  will  hold  hearings  beginning  January  29,  1912. 

Commissioner  Harlan  will  conduct  a  hearing  on  January  24  at 
Duluth  in  the  case  of  the  Duluth  Commercial  Club  against  the 
railways  involving  complaints  of  discrimination  in  the  lake  and 
rail  rales  from  eastern  points  to  Duluth  as  compared  with  the 
rates  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  other  points. 

The  commission  has  formally  ordered  that  all  applications  for 
relief  under  the  fourth  section  filed  on  or  before  February  17, 
1911,  on  which  the  sole  ground  for  asking  for  relief  for  a  rate 
made  from  producing  point  to  consuming  point,  but  not  made  to 
intermediate  poinis  is  that  the  intermediate  points  are  not  pro- 
ducing or  consuming  points,  should  be  denied. 

Roparatlon   Award«d. 

George  M.  Spiegle  &  Co.  el  al.  v.  Southern  Railway  el  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane: 

In  19  I.  C.  C,  526.  the  commission  found  that  the  complainant 
was  entitled  to  reparation,  and  the  complainant  and  defendants 
have  now  agreed  on  the  amount  of  that  reparation.    (22  I.  C.  C, 


Complaint*   Dlsmlaa«d. 
C.  N.  Dietz  Lumber  Co.  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  et  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

A  tariff  which  limits  reconsignment  privilege  under  through 
rate  to  the  first  48  hours  after  the  arrival  of  a  ear  at  destination, 
is  held  to  be  a  not  unreasonable  limitation.    (22  1.  C.  C,  75.) 

Raymond  B.  Scudder  v.  Texas  &  Pacific  el  al.  Opinion  by  Ihe 
commission: 

On  a  shipment  of  sugar  which  required  two  cars,  but  which 
was  only  sufficient  to  provide  24,205  lbs.  for  the  second  car,  a 
I  carload  weight  of  33.000  lbs.  was  charged  for,  and  this 
holds  to  be  the  proper  charge.     (22  I.  C.  C,  60.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  North  Dakota  Railway  commission  has  ordered  carriers 

subject  to  its  jurisdiction  to  restore  their  special  rates  on  imple- 
ments returned  for  repair,  effective  March  1.  1912. 

The  Indiana  Railway  Commission  has  ordered  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati.  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  to  deliver  coal  in  carload  lots  to 
the  Indianapolis  Union  for  switching  to  the  Terre  Haute,  Indian- 
apolis &  Eastern  electric  railway  for  transportation  to  Plainfield. 
The   steam   line    is  authorized  to   charge   $2   per   car   for   the 


The  Indiana  Railway  commission  has  ordered  that  the  manu- 
facturers' rate  of  65  cents  per  ton  be  applied  on  coal  delivered  to 
the  Kokomo,  Marion  &  Western  Traction  Company  instead  of 
the  ordinary  rate  of  75  cents.  The  commission  held  that  the 
traction  company  is  a  manufacturer  of  electric  current  and  is 
therefore  entitled  to  the   lower  rate. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  decided  that  a  rail- 
way furnishing  cars  to  shippers,  complying  with  the  shipper's 
request  to  weigh  such  cars,  may  charge  for  weighing  if  it  does 
not  show  the  stenciled  weight  to  be  more  than  500  lbs.  out  of  the 
way.  The  Citizens'  Gas  Company,  receiving  cars  to  be  loaded 
with  coke  complained  at  having  to  pay  for  having  them  weighed. 

The  New  York  State  Public  Service  Commission,  first  district 
(New  York  City),  the  support  of  which  is  borne  by  the  city 
treasury,  has  made  requisition  for  $1,367,000  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  commission  for  the  year  1912.  This  is  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  the  sum  granted  for  1911.  The  supervision 
of  the  construction  of  new  subways,  including  preliminary  work 
and  the  prepartion  of  plans,  will  take  80  per  cent,  of  the  sum 
named. 

The  suit  of  the  Indiana  Railroad  Commission  against  the 
Grand  Trunk,  as  reported  in  the  Raihvay  Age  Gaielle,  Decem- 
ber 8,  page  1184,  was  based  on  Ihe  Indiana  block  signal  law  of 
1907 ;  and  although  the  case  will  probably  be  appealed  to  a  higher 
court  for  the  purpose  of  settling  poinis  of  law,  the  actual  rela- 
tion of  this  railway  to  the  state  of  Indiana  in  the  matter  of 
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block  sigtikU  is  'not  afletAed,  as  the  recent  alitioii  of  tbe  cbtn'o^i- 
sion  In  the  ppttnises  h&i'been  based  on  the  stronger  la w,j  passed 
this  'itresent  year.  Under  this  lavr'  the  Grand  Trunk  requaited 
the  commission  to  ■ertend  to  January  'i,  1913,  the  tihie  within 
which  compliance  with  the  law  wocrld  be  required;  and,  the  com- 
mission having  d'one  this,  the  road  has  agreed  to  install  by  the 
date  mentioned  automatic  Ufick  signals  throughout  its  line  ba  la* 
diana,  a  distance  of  S3  miles. 


COURT    NEWS. 


ined   the 


The  supreme  court  of  the  United   States  has 
constitutionality  of  the  full-crew  law  of  Indiana. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates  has  sustained  the 
law  of  Illinois,  making  cities  and  counties  responsible  for  dam- 
age to  property  by  mobs. 

The  supreme  court  of  Indiana,  in  a  suit  where  a  train  blocked 
a  highway  crossing  beyond  the  time  allowed  by  law,  thereby  pre- 
venting fire  engines  from  reaching  a  burning  building,  holds  that 
the  railway  company  is  liable  to  the  owner  of  the  building  for 
the  damaged  sustained. 

On  application  of  the  Southern  Pacific  the  federal  court  at  San 
Francisco  has  temporarily  enjoined  the  California  State  Railway 
Commission  from  enforcing  an  order  recently  issued  reducing 
freight  rates  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Pedro.  The  Southern 
Pacific  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  reduction  ordered 
amounts  to  30  per  cent,,  the  commission  has  left  undisturbed  the 
rates  between  the  same  places  for  similar  distances  by  the  lines 
of  other  companies. 

Oliver  Huff,  a  freight  train  conductor  of  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford,  has  secured  a  verdict  in  the  United  States 
Qrcuit  Court  at  New  York  Gty  for  $22,500.  in  a  suit  against  the 
road  for  injuries  sustained  in  a  collision  of  freight  trains  at  Fair- 
field, Conn.,  last  June.  Huff  sued  under  the  federal  employers' 
liability  law,  and  the  court.  Judge  Hough,  sustained  his  conten- 
tion that  the  fellow- servant  rule  had  been  abrogated  by  the  em- 
ployers' liability  law.  It  was  held  that  the  conductor's  injuries 
were  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  engineman  or  the  signal- 

The  court  of  criminal  appeals  of  Texas  has  sustained  the  law 
of  that  state  which  provides  that  the  conductor  of  a  railway 
train  shall  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  experience  as  a  con- 
ductor or  two  )  ears'  experience  as  a  brakeman.  The  case  was 
that  of  W.  W.  Smith  of  Gregg  county,  who  had  been  fined  $25 
for  acting  as  conductor  contrary  to  law.  It  appears  that  Smith 
had  had  long  experience  as  a  locomotive  engineman.  This  tact 
was  duly  recognized  by  the  court,  and  it  was  even  admitted  that 
the  experience  of  Smith  as  engineman  may  have  fitted  him  to 
act  as  conductor,  within  the  spirit  of  the  law.  But  the  judge 
appears  to  have  been  a  strict  constructionist,  and  so  he  decided 
against  Smith.  The  railway  company,  the  Texas  &  Gulf,  will 
probably  have  tlie  case  appealed. 

The  demurrers  interposed  by  the  defendants  in  the  govern- 
ment's suit  brought  against  ihe  Hamburg- American  Packet  Com- 
pany and  other  transatlantic  steamship  lines  to  dissolve  the  so- 
called  Atlantic  Conference  as  repugnant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Sherman  law  have  been  overruled  by  the  United  States  Circuit 
Courts.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  written  by  Judge  Noyes. 
who  says  that  it  may  be  accepted  without  discussion  that  the 
transportation  of  passengers  between  this  country  and  Europe 
forms  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  JUnited  Slates,  and  also 
that  Congress  clearly  has  the  power  to  prohibit  all  contracts, 
combinations  and  conspiracies  in  restraint  of  such  part  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States,  The  real  question,  says 
the  court,  is  not  one  of  power  but  of  interpretation,  and  that 
question  may  be  divided  into  two  phases;  first  does  the  agree- 
ment in  question  directly  and  materially  affect  foreign  commerce? 
and,  second,  does  such  agreement  with  the  acts  stated  in  the 
oetition   amount   to   an    unlawful   contract,   combination   or   con- 


Elevator  Charges  at  Omaha. 

The  decision  of  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  in  the  case 
of  the  Union  Pacific  v.  Updike  Grain  Company  et  al...  handed 
down  December  4,  sustains  the  contention  of  the  elevator  men 
that  they  should  be  allowed  compensation  by  the  railways  for 


elevating  grain.-dn  yife  of  ^e-  fact  that  tljcJ  ^U  were  not 
.  promptly  retumeo  to  the  Xjnion  Pacim,  as  required  by  the  rule. 
The  rule  is  held  to  be  unreasonable.  The  decision  is  t^  Mr. 
Justice  Lamar  and  contains  H  brief  histot^  of  tlie' lirotractcd 
litigation  concerning  elevator  charges  at  Omaba  and  other  points 
on  the  Mississippi  river.  In  1899  the  Union  Pacific  made  as 
agreement  with  Mr.  Peavey  to  build  an  elevator  at  Council  Bluffi 
and  to  pay  him  1.5  cents  per  100  lbs.  for  elevating  grain;  and 
also  made  similar  contracts  with  other  elevators  od  its  lines 
controlled  by  or  affiliated  with  Peavey.  The  arrangement,  with 
the  allowance,  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  securing  prompt 
return  of  Union  Pacific  cars  to  the  shipping  points.  Sub- 
sequently the  road  agreed  to  pay  for  similar  service  at  elevators 
not  erected  immediately  adjacent  to  Union  Pacific  tracks;  bat 
there  was  a  condition  that  this  -payment  would  not  be  made  tm- 
less  the  empty  car  got  back  to  the  Union  Pacific  in  48  honrj. 
In  the  cases  of  Updike  and  others,  it  frequently  happened  that 
the  cars  did  not  get  back  within  48  hours.  This  appears  to 
have  been  due,  sometimes,  perhaps  generally,  to  the  rule  allow- 
ing the  switching  road  to  return  a  foreign  car  home  by  sodm 
other  route;  but  the  Union  Pacific  refused  to  pay  for  the  unload- 
ing. The  elevator  men  went  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission and  got  a  decision  in  their  favor.  This  was  sustained 
by  the  court,  although  the  road  alleged  that  the  elevators  bad 
performed  the  service  in  their  own  interests  and  not  on  behalf 
of  the  road,  or  of  the  public,  and  also  claimed  that  its  own 
tariff,  allowing  these  charges,  was  unlawful.  The  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  sustained  the  trial  court. 

Justice  Lamar  considers  the  subject  under  three  heads.  First, 
was  the  claim  of  the  Union  Pacific  that  this  elevator  serrice 
was  not  strictly  a  transportation  service,  and  therefore  was  DOl 
chargeable  against  the  carrier.  But  the  law  of  June  29,  1906^ 
amending  the  interstate  commerce  law,  made  the  term  "trans- 
portation" include  elevation  and  transfer  in  transit,  and  all  serv- 
ices  in  connection  therewith ;  required  carriers  to  provide  and 
furnish  such  "transportation" ;  and  recognized  that  the  shii^et 
himself  might  own  the  elevator  performing  this  transportation 
service.  The  commission  had  before  that  decided  that  the  con- 
tract with  Peavey  was  valid,  and  the  act  of  Congress  musl  bt 
taken  as  a  legislative  recognition  of  the  practice  of  the  Unioi 
Pacific,  and  a  declaration  that  the  incidental  advantage  derind 
by  the  owner  of  the  elevator  was  not  undue.  The  commission, 
in  April,  1907,  reduced  the  elevator  allowance  from  1.5  cents  W 
0.75  cent,  this  being  held  to  be  the  actual  cost,  and  no  allow- 
ance was  made  for  profit.  It  prohibited  payment  for  this  work 
to  the  owner  of  grain,  but  the  court  reversed  this  part  of  the 
decision,  holding  that  Congress  had  expressly  permitted  sudi 
payment.  This  disposes  of  the  Union  Pacific's  contention  that 
its  tariff  was  unlawful. 

Secondly,  was  there  a  service  performed  for  the  carrier? 
This  is  answered  in  ihe  affirmative,  the  handling  of  the  grain  by 
Updike  and  others  relieving  the  carrier  of  the  expense  of  build- 
ing elevators.  By  sending  the  cars  to  the  elevators  over  switch- 
ing roads  the  carrier  avoided  the  delay  and  expense  of  trans- 
ferring the  grain  from  one  car  to  another  by  shoveling.  The 
carrier  received  value  for  which  it  was  bound  to  pay,  and  the 
elevator  could  not  be  deprived  of  its  right  because,  by  the 
operation  of  rules  adopted  by  the  railway  companies  jointly,  the 
foreign  cars  were  not  returned  to  the  Union  Pacific. 

Thirdly,  the  Peavey  companies  had  received  compensation,  be- 
cause their  elevators  happened  to  be  located  on  the  Union  Pa- 
cific, and  making  a  rule  which  affected  the  other  companies  dif- 
ferently was  unreasonable  discrimination.  The  road  might  load 
all  of  Pcavcy's  grain  into  U.  P.  cars  and  use  foreign  cars  for 
all. going  to  the  other  elevators.  The  power  thus  to  discriminate 
would  prevent  the  enforcement  of  any  regulation.  To  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  service  by  an  elevator  without  making  com- 
pensation would  in  effect  be  involuntary  payment  by  such  ele- 
vator of  a  rebate  to  the  carrier.  The  rule  might  be  fair  on 
its  face,  but  it  was  unfair  in  operation. 

It  appears  that  the  Union  Pacific  was  able  to  show  that  some 
200  cars  were  slow  in  returning  because  of  failure  of  the  elevator 
men  to  promptly  unload;  and  for  these  the  elevator  men  accepted 
a  ruling    by  the  court  that  ihey  were  not  entitled  to  recover. 


Within  the  next  few  months  an  additional  180  miles  of  the 
La  Plata— Meridiano  Quinto  Railway,  being  built  by  the  Ai^en- 
tine  government,  will  be  opened  to  traffic. 


Dkxhbe*  22,  1911. 
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ELBCTtONSAND  APPOINTMBNTS.  i 

Executive!  FinaneUI  and  Legal  Otflcere. 
W.   G.   Wheeler,   attorney   for   Wisconsin   of  the   Chicago   & 


North  Wesleni  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  tr^s  been  appointed  assist- 
ant general  counsel,  with  office  at  Chicago.  E.  M.  Smart  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Wheeler. 

O.  L.  Clarke,  land  and  tax  commissioner  of  the  Gulf,  Colo- 
rado &  Santa  Fe  at  Galveston,  Tex.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction 
extended  over  that  portion  of  the  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas  be- 
tween Coleman,  Tex.,  and  mile  post  461. 

Following  a  reorganization  of  the  Ocean  Shore  Railroad  Com- 
pany on  December  I,  S.  W,  Reynolds,  agent  for  the  owners,  has 
been  elected  president,  with  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and 
J.  W.  Crosby,  auditor,  has  been  appointed  secretary  and  treasurer. 

W.  W.  Walker,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Duluth,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic  and  the  Mineral  Range  Rail- 
road at  Duluth,  Minn.,  has  been  elected  also  a  director  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Mackinac  Transportation  Company,  succeeding  W. 
F.  Fitch,  resigned. 

Edward  T.  Piatt,  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Express 
Company  at  New  York  City,  has  been  elected  vice-president  and 
general  manager.  C.  H.  Crosby,  formerly  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  is  now  second  vice-president,  and  C  D.  Martin 
has  been  appointed  treasurer. 

Francis  I.  Gowen,  general  solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  general  counsel, 
succeeding  George  V.  Massey,  who  retires  on  December  31. 
George  S,  Patterson,  assistant  general  counsel,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  solicitor,   succeeding   Mr.   Gowen. 

Arch  B.  Eldredge,  who  has  been  elected  president  and  general 
counsel  of  the  Dujulh,  South   Shore  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at 
Marquette,  Mich.,  was  born  May  12.  1853,  at  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis. 
He   spent  two  years  at 
Princeton     College     and 
graduated    from    Racine 
College,  at  Racine,  Wis., 
with  the  A.  B,  degree  in 
187S.        Mr.       Eldredge 
studied  law  in  the  oflice 
of   his    father    at    Fond 
du    Lac,    and    went    to 
Ishpeming,  Mich.,  as  at- 
torney   for   the    Chicago  i 
&  North  Western  in  that 
state  in   1882.     He  was 

made    general     attorney  i 

of  the  Duluth,  South 
Shore  &  Atlantic  at 
Marquette,  Mich.,  in 
1890,  engaging  in  the 
general  practice  of  law 
at  that  place,  besides 
taking  charge  of  the 
legal      matters      of      the 

road.      From   May,   1910,  _ 

until  his  election  as 
president  and  general 
counsel,  as  abo\e, 


A.  B.  Eldndgc. 


e-prcsiclent  and  gi'neral  attorney  of 
the  Duluih,  South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  with  office  at  Marquette. 

H.  J.  Horn,  assistant  to  president  of  the  Kew  York,  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  will  become  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  operating  department  on  January  1,  as, 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  graduated  from  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  the  civil  engineering 
course,  in  1883;  prior  to  graduation  he  spent  three  summers  in 
the  field  on  location  or  construction,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
after  graduation  was  in  various  engineering  positions,  such  as 
assistant  engineer  on  the  Chicago  Great  Western  and  on  the 
Northern  Pacific,  part  of  the  time  in  Montana  and  Washington, 
and  on  the  Northern  Pacific  in  Chicago.  He  entered  the  oper- 
ating department  of  the  Northern  Pacific  in  October,  1893,  as 


superintendentpfbridgesand buildings  of  th^  Miimesota  dtviBioo,  ." 
and  on  January  I,  189?,  became  SL)perintendent  of  the  Montana    . 
division.    He  was  appointed  general  superintendent  of  the  Middle  . 
district   in    November,    1902,   at ,  Livingston,    Montana,,  and  on 
February  1',  1903,  became  general  maiiager  of  the  J4orthwestem 
Improvement  Company,  in  charge  of  the  coal  department,  mining    - 
and  marketing  the  coal  mined  in  Montana  and  Washington.    In 
April,  1904,  he  became  general  manager  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
at  St.  Paul,  and  left  that  road  in  October,  1907.    He  was  then  in 
a  commercial  and  jobbing  business  until  May,  1910,  when  he  be- 
came  assistant    general    manager   of   the    Chicago,    Burlington 
&  Quincy,  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  with  office  at  Omaha,  Neb., 
and  since  December  1,  1910,  was  assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &. Hartford. 

Operating  Offlcera. 
C.  S.  Cunningham,  acting  superintendent  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
at  Detroit,  Mich,,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  West- 
era  division,  with  headquarters  at  Detroit,  Mich. 

James  B.  Gilmer,  formerly  assistant  general  manager  of  the 
Texas  Central  at  Waco,  Tex.,  has  been  appointed  general  super- 
intendent of  the  Mbsouri,  Oklahoma  &  Gulf,  with  ofBce  at  Mus- 
kogee, Okla. 

G.  A.  Berry,  chief  engineer  of  the  Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama, 
now  under  construction  between  Pensacola,  Fla.,  and  I^cal, 
Ala.,  has  been  appointed  general  manager,  in  charge  of  operation, 
with  office  at  Pensacola. 

F.  R.  Westrup,  trainmaster  of  the  National  Railways  oE  Mexico 
at  Guadalajara,  Jal,  Mex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent, 
with  office  at  Chihuahua,  Chi.,  Mex.,  succeeding  D.  F.  Bucher, 
resigned  to  accept  service  with  another  company. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  have 
had  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  that  portion  of  the  Pecos 
&  Northern  Texas  between  Coleman,  Tex.,  and  mile  post  461 : 
J.  H.  Keefe,  assistant  general  manager;  W.  E.  Maxson,  general 
superintendent;  J.  Matthews,  telegraph  manager;  K.  S.  Hull,. 
division  superintendent;  E,  E.  Taylor,  trainmaster,  and  A.  J. 
Johnston,  chief  despatcher, 

Henry  Baldwin,  trainmaster  of  the  Savannah  division  of  the 
Central  of  Georgia,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  has  been  appointed  trans- 
portation inspector  and  will  be  assigned  to  duties  in  connection 
with  agencies,  yards  and  train  service,  reporting  to  G.  L,  Cand- 
ler, superintendent  of  transportation,  at  Savannah,  C.  E.  Scar- 
boro,  chief  despatcher  succeeds  Mr.  Baldwin  and  A.  O.  MacDon- 
ald,  track  despatcher,  succeeds  Mr.  Scarboro. 

Albert  Wilcox,  whose  appointment  as  general  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  Northern,  with  office  at  Edmonton,  Alt.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  January  2,  1865,  at 
Kincardine,  Ont.,  and  received  a  public  school  education  at 
Owen  Sound.  Ont.  He  began  railway  work  in  1881  with  the 
Toronto,  Grey  &  Bruce  Railway,  now  a  part  of  the  Canadian 
PaciRc,  and  became  an  operator  on  the  latter  road  at  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  in  September,  1883.  For  four  years  he  served  as  operator 
and  agent  at  various  points,  was  appointed  despatcher  at  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask.,  in  May,  1887,  and  three  years  later  was  promoted  to 
chief  despatcher.  He  left  the  Canadian  Pacific  in  June.  1903,  to 
become  chief  despatcher  of  the  Canadian  Northern  at  Port  Ar- 
thur, Ont.,  and  was  promoted  to  superintendent  at  the  same 
place  in  1904,  which  latter  office  he  was  holding  at  the  time  of 
his  appointment  as  above. 

C.  A.  Searle,  assistant  to  the  third  vice-president  of  the  Chi- 
cago, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  man- 
ager of  mail  traffic  of  the  Rock  Island  Lines,  effective  January  1, 
succeeding  Guy  Adams,  whose  appointment  as  manager  of  mail 
traffic  of  all  'Frisco  lines  has  been  announced  in  these  columns, 
Mr.  Searle  was  born  at  Fairfax,  Vt,.  and  began  railway  work 
in  1886  in  the  general  office  of  the  Central  Vermont  Railway 
at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  He  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  freight 
traffic  manager  in  1888,  and  from  1893  to  1895  was  chief  claim 
clerk,  resigning  in  the  latter  year  to  become  chief  clerk  to  the 
traffic  manager  of  the  Baltimore  Steam  Packet  Company  at 
Baltimore.  Md.  During  1898  he  was  connected  with  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  Navy  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  and  in 
December  of  that  year  went  with  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pa- 
cific as  general  excursion  agent.  In  1902  he  was  made  assistant  to 
John  Sebastian,  then  passenger  traffic  manager  ot  the  Rock  Island 
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from  September,  1905,  until  January  1,  1908,  when  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  original  Uniform  Classification  Committee. 
Later  in'  1908  he  returned  to  the  St.  Louis  Soathwestern  and 
again  had  the  title  of  assistant  general  freight  and  passenger 
agent  for  a  few  months.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  present  Committee  on  Uniform  Classifi- 
cation, which  position  he  held  at  the  lime  of  his  appointment  as 

J.  A.  Middleton,  freight  traffic  manager  of  the  St.  Louis  & 
San  Francisco  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  had  his  jurisdiction  ex- 
tended over  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois,  and  F.  C.  Reilly,  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  both  roads,  lias  been  appointed  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager,  with  office  at  St,  Louis.  The  office  of 
general  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis  has  beert  abolished.  B.  H. 
Stange,  assistant  general  freight  agent  in  charge  of  freight  claims 
of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed 
an  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  St  Louis  &  San  Fran- 
cisco at  St.  Louis,  succeeding  E.  T.  Willcox,  resigned,  and  E.  S. 
Stephens,  general  agent  in  the  freight  department  of  both  roads 
at  Chicago,  succeeds  Mr.  Stanage.  T.  O.  Jennings,  assistant  gen- 
eral freight  agent  of  the  Chicago  &  Eastern  Illinois  at  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  general  freight  agent  of  that  road,  succeed- 
ing Mr.  Reilly.  J.  H.  Doughty,  commercial  agent  of  both  roads 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  succeeds  Mr.  Stephens  as  general  agent  in 
the  freight  department  at  Chicago,  and  R.  F.  Buchanan,  commer- 
cial agent  at  Chattanooga,  has  been  transferred  to  Memphis,  suc- 
ceeding Mr,  Doughty.  C.  L,  Marsh  succeeds  Mr.  Buchanan,  ef- 
fective January  1. 

R.  N.  Collyer,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Classi- 
fication,  effective   January   1,   has   been   appointed    chairman   of 
the   Official   Classification   Committee,  succeeding  Frederick    S. 
Holbrook,    resigned     to 
become     general     traffic 
manager    of    the    Wells, 
Fargo  &  Company   Ex- 
press.    Mr.  Collyer   was 
born  October  8,  1866,  at 
Stockton,  England,    and 
received  a    grammar 
school  education  at  Bay- 
onne,  N.  J.     In  August, 
1881,    he   began    railway 
work  in  New  York  with 
the     "Bee     Line,"     now 
part    of    the    Cleveland, 
Gndnnati,  Chicago  &  St. 
Louis;   and   remained   in 
the     passenger     depart- 
ment of  that  road  until 
1886,  when  he  went  with 
the  Chicago,    Burlington 
&  Quincy  as  a  cleik  in 
the  freight  traffic  di-pc'rt- 
mcnt.   He  was  later  con- 
secutively, cashier,  trav- 
eling freight    agent    and' 
contracting  freight  agent  at  New  York  of  the  same  road,  and 
from  1889  to  1908  was  with  the  Wabash,  first  as  freight  agent. 
then  assistant  general  eastern  agent,  then  division  freight  agent 
at  Buffalo  and  subsequently  general  agent  at  the  same  place,  and 
from  1907  assistant  general  freight  agent  at  St.  Louis.     He  re- 
signed the  last  mentioned  office  to  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on   Uniform   Classification,   being  one  of  the   representa- 
tives of  the  Official  Classification  lines,  and  since  June,  1909,  has 
been  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Uniform  Classification. 

W.  D.  Skinner,  general  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Oregon -Washington  Railroad  &  Navigation  Company  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  has  been  appointed  general. freight  agent,  in  charge  of 
rates  and  tariffs,  and  his  former  office  has  been  abolished,  his 
duties  in  the  passenger  department  being  assumed  by  William 
McMurray,  general  passenger  agent  at  Portland.  F.  W.  Rob- 
inson, general  freight  agent  at  Portland,  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral freight  agent  in  charge  of  agencies  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. J.  R.  Stein,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  freight  department. 
has  been  appointed  assistant  general  freight  agent,  and  A.  C. 
Martin,  chief  clerk  in  the  general  passenger  department,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent ;  all  with  offices 
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at  Portland.  Ore.  E.  E.  Ellis,  general  agent  at  Seattle,  has  been 
appointed  district  passenger  agent,  and  F.  R.  Hani  on,  local 
freight  agent  at  Seattle,  has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent 
at  that  place;  both  to  have  jurisdiction  over  Seattle  and  terri 
tory  north  of  Tacoma,  Wash,  Robert  Lee,  general  ag(;nt  at  Ta- 
coma,  has  been  appointed  district  passenger  agent,  and  William 
Carruthers.  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  at  Tacoma, 
has  been  appointed  district  freight  agent  at  that  place;  both  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  Tacoma  and  main  line  points  between 
Tacoma  and  Vancouver,  Wash.  H.  P.  Potter  has  been  appointed 
district  freight  and  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Aberdeen, 
Wash.,  with  jurisdiction  over  the  lines  west  of  Centralia,  Wash., 
succeeding  J.  F.  Davidson,  transferred, 

Enslneerlng  and   RolllnB  Stock  Officers. 

J.  F.  Sheehan  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Georgia  &  Florida,  with  office  at  Douglas,  Ga. 

W.  C.  Armstrong,  terminal  engineer  of  the  Chicago  &  North 
Western  at  Chicago,  has  been  appointed  engineer  of  bridges, 
with  office  at  Chicago,  succeeding  I.  F.  Stern,  resigned  to  enter 
private  practice. 

John  H.  Mason  has  been  appointed  road  foreman  of  engines 
of  the  Lehigh  Valley  and  Susquehanna  division  of  the  Central 
Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  with  office  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  suc- 
ceeding A,  B.  Enbody,  promoted, 

J.  W.  Small,  superintendent  of  machinery  of  the  Missouri  Pa- 
cific at  St,  Louis.  Mo,,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Lines  in  Texas,  with  office 
at  Houston,  Tex.,  succeeding  J.  J.  Ryan,  deceased. 

R.  F,  Carley  has  been  appointed  chief  operating  engineer  of 
the  Illinois  .Traction  System,  with  office  at  Peoria,  III.,  succeeding 
W.  H.  Thompson,  resigned  to  become  general  manager  of  the 
Des  Moines  Electric  Company  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

W.  W.  Scott,  formerly  superintendent  of  shops,  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati. Hamilton  &  Dayton  at  Moorefield,  Indianapolis,  Ind,, 
has  been  appointed  shop  superintendent  of  the  Pere  Marquette 
at  Saginaw,  Mich,,  succeeding  C.  K.  Woods,  resigned. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fe  have 
had  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  that  portion  of  the  Pecos  & 
Northern  Texas  between  Coleman.  Tex.,  and  mile  post  461 :  P. 
T.  Dunlop,  mechanical  superintendent ;  F,  Merritt,  chief  engineer ; 
Maynard  Robinson,  master  mechanic;  S.  F.  Clapp,  general  fore- 
man of  bridges  and  buildings;  and  J,  C,  Whidden,  roadmaster. 

H.  C.  Needham  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Southwest  system  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  West,  with  office  at 
Richmond,  Ind„  succeeding  J.  W.  Hopkins,  genera!  foreman  at 
that  place,  and  the  title  of  general  foreman  has  been  abolished. 
F.  V.  McDonnell,  master  mechanic  of  the  Northwest  system  at 
Mahoningtown,  Pa,,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the 
Southwest  system,  with  office  at  Logan  sport,  Ind.,  succeeding  J. 
J.  Walsh,  transferred, 

PurchMing  Officers. 

T.  O,  Wood,  purchasing  agent  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa 
Fe,  and  E,  S,  Newton,  general  storekeeper,  both  at  Cleburne, 
Tex.,  have  had  their  jurisdiction  extended  over  that  portion  of 
the  Pecos  &  Northern  Texas  between  Coleman,  Tex.,  and  mile 
post  461. 


OBITUARY. 

D,  N,  Correll,  roadmaster  of  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western,  with 
office  at  Peru,  Ind,.  died  at  that  place  on  December  12. 

Captain  W.  P.  Wright,  formerly  and  for  many  years  a  train- 
master of  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  died  on  December  14,  at  his 
home  in  Bedford  City.  Va„  at  the  age  of  76. 

F.  M,  McKeon,  traveling  freight  and  passenger  agent  of  the 
Spokane  &  Inland  Empire,  with  office  at  Spokane,  Wash,,  com- 
mitted suicide  by  inhaling  illuminating  gas  in  a  hotel  at  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  on  December  11, 

J,  C.  Wood,  general  agent  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Sl 
Paul,  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  died  at  that  plac 
on   December  13,     Mr.  Wood  was  I 
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tnent  of  targe  orders^until  after  the  holidays.  Ste^l  manufac- 
turers, are  optimistic  about  the  butlook.  A  Ifrgc.  iijcrease  in 
productibn  is.  exjwcted  immediately  af!er*the  nrst  o'f'the  year; 
and  idle  furnaces  are  now  being  placed  in  readiness  for  blowing 
in.  Although  no  statement  has  been  issued  irom  the  offices  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  bearing  on  the  results  of  the  meeting  of  the 
preiidents  of  the  subsidiary  companies  held  on  December  19, 
it  is  believed  that  prices  will  be  advanced  about  $1  a  ton  on 
standard  products. 


SIGNALING. 

W.  W.  Finley,  president  of  the  Southern  Railway,  announces 
that  automatic  block  signals  are  being  installed  on  that  company's 
line  between  Monroe,  Va.,  and  Montview,  12  miles;  and  that 
work  will  at  once  be  begun  on  a  similar  installation  between 
Denim  and  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  96  miles. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha  is  installing 
automatic  block  signals  on  its  line  between  Merrillan  and  Wyville, 
Wis.,  40  miles.  This  line  is  double-track,  and  the  signals  are 
three-position.  In  connection"  with  this  work  an  all-electric  inter- 
locking plant  is  being  installed  at  the  gaunllet  on  the  bridge  over 
Black  river. 

The  Pittsburg  &  Lake  Erie  is  to  install  automatic  block  signals 
on  its  line  between  Dickeison  Run  and  Connellsville,  Pa. ;  and 
also  between  Roscoe  and  East  Califoriiia.  The  aggregate  length 
of  road  is  nine  miles.  The  signals  will  be  two-position,  lower 
quadrant.  The  interlocking  to  be  done  by  this  company  in  the 
immediate  future  includes  one  all-electric  plant  of  88  levers  and 
five  mechanical  plants  of  72  levers. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  contemplates  the  installation  of  auto- 
matic block  signals  within  the  next  year  on  its  line  between 
Atlanta,  Ga,.  and  East  Point,  (^ve  miles,  double-track.  This  line 
is  now  worked  by  the  telegraph  block  system.  The  signaling 
plans  for  the  ensuing  year  include  also  three  new  interlocking 
plants  (mechanical)  to  be  operated  jointly  with  the  Southern 
Railway,  as  follows:  Griffin,  Ga.,  64  levers;  Silver  Creek,  24 
levers;  and  East-Rome,  40  levers.  In  all  of  these  plants  the  dis- 
tant signals  will  be  power  operated. 

The  Erie  Railroad  is  to  install  automatic  block  signal  on 
about  40  miles  of  its  line,  as  follows:  On  the  Northern  of  New 
Jersey  from  Bergen  to  Nyack,  24  miles  double-lrack  and  3  miles 
single  track  ;  on  the  New  Jersey  &  New  York  from  Oradell  to 
Spring  Valley,  13.5  miles,  single  track.  These  signals  will  be 
put  up  by  the  company's  forces,  the  material  being  furnished  by 
the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company.  The  signals  will  be  three- 
position,  upper  quadrant.  The  Erie  has  also  given  a  contract  to 
the  Union  Switch  &  Signal  Company  to  erect  mechanical  inter- 
locking plants  at  Polk  and  Burbank,  Ohio,  and  to  the  General 
Railway  Signal  Company  for  mechanical  interlocking  at  Madison 
and  Ontario,  Ohio.  An  interlocking  plant  is  also  to  be  put  up  at 
South  .\kron,  Ohio,  and  the  plant  at  Corning,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be 
enlarged  from  40  levers  to  60. 

The  Boston  &  A'hany  will  instal  automatic  block  signals  on  40 
miles  of  track  in  the  near  future.  This  work  will  involve  the 
replacement  of  exposed  disk  and  electro-gas  signals  with  three- 
position  upper  quadrant  semaphores  between  Springfield  and 
Westfield,  and  Worcester  and  Charlton.  Two  interlocking 
plants  are  to  be  built  and  two  plants  rebuilt.  A  32-lever  me- 
chanical plant  will  be  installed  at  Brookline  Junction ;  and  the 
mechanical  machine  at  Newton  Highlands  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
new  16-lever  machine.  Tower  No.  31  at  Webster  Junction, 
Mass.,  is  to  have  a  new  machine  of  36  levers;  and  tower  No. 
55,  at  North  Adams  Junction,  will  be  reconstructed  to  accommo- 
date a  machine  of  76  levers.  An  80-lever  electrical  plant,  con- 
trolling a  station  cross-over  layout,  and  a  60-lever  mechanical 
plant,  governing  a  yard  entrance,  are  to  be  installed  at  Worces- 
ter. The  interlocking  signals  are  to  be  upper  quadrant.  All 
of  the  mechanical  interlocking  plants  are  to  be  equipped  with 
electric  approach  and  route  locking,  and  both  home  and  distant 
signals  at  these  plants  will  be  power  operated. 


The  Uruguayan  concession,  given  to  Caprario  &  Company,  and 
■old  to  a  German  syndicate,  for  a  railway  from  the  port  of  La 
Paloma  to  Tretnta  y  Tres  has  been  cancelled,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  concessionaires  to  fulfill  the  conditions. 


The  Mckeen  Motor  Car  Company,  Omaha,  Neb.,  has  recently 
shipped  two  TOrtt.,  200-h.  p.  gasolene  motor  cars  to  thc'Vic- 
torian  Railways,  Melbourne,  Australia.  The  shipment  required 
five  flat  cars  for  transportation  to  Tacoma,  where  it  will  be 
shipped  via  the  Frank  Waterhouse  line.  The  two  boxes  con- 
taining the  car  bodies  were  70  ft.  long,  II  ft.  wide  and  10  ft.  high. 
They  are  said  to  be  the  largest  boxes  ever  shipped  in  the  his- 
tory of  rail  or  water  transportation.  The  cars  are  adapted  to 
the  Victorian  Railways,  which  have  a  S-ft.  3-in.  gage. 

J.    Will   Johnson,    sales    agent   of   the   Pyle    National   Electric 
Headlight  Company,  Chicago,  will  be  appointed  general  manager 
January  1,  in  charge  of  the  sales  department,  with  supervision 
of   traveling    representa- 
tives.    Crawford  P.  Mc- 

spector  Minneapolis,  St. 
Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
and  Robert  L.  Kilker, 
brother  of  general  super- 
intendent John  E.  Kilker, 
were  appointed  represen- 
tatives. Mr.  Johnson 
was  born  in  Charleston, 
S.  C,  September  10,  1869. 
He  started  in  January, 
1886,  in  the  freight  de- 
partment of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco,  Pierce 
City,  Mo.,  and  was 
brakeman  for  one  and  a 
half  years  and  fireman 
for  two  and  a  half  years. 
In  June.  1890,  he  was 
made  locomotive  engi- 
neer on  the  St.  Louis  & 
J  W  Johamoa  ^*"  F^ncisco.  at  Spring- 

field, Mo.  September  1, 
1902.  he  entered  the  mechanical  department  of  the  Pyle  company. 
In  February,  1904.  he  was  appointed  special  representative,  and 
in  September,  1908.  he  was  appointed  sales  agent. 

A    Pormanent    Exhibit  of   Railway   Suppilea. 

S.  Karpen  &  Brothers,  the  owners  of  the  new  Karpen  building, 
Chicago,  have  announced  that  plans  have  been  perfected  for  a 
permanent  exhibition  of  railway  supplies,  to  occupy  the  entire 
twelfth  floor  of  the  Karpen  building.  It  is  proposed  to  make  the 
exhibition  a  central  headquarters  for  the  display  of  appliances, 
used  in  railway  operations,  where  railway  officers  may  examine 
samples  or  models  of  new  devices  or  improvements. 

The  floor  contains  36,000  sq,  ft.  of  space,  of  which  26,000  sq.  ft.. 
exclusive  of  aisles,  will  be  devoted  to  exhibit  booths.  The  space 
has  been  divided  into  134  booths,  and  the  size  of  allotments  will 
be  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  exhibitors. 
Over  60  applications  for  space  have  already  been  received,  enough 
to  ensure  the  execution  of  the  project,  and  it  is  expected  that 
several  booths  will  be  in  readiness  for  exhibition  immediately. 

The  entire  floor  is  to  be  free  of  partitions  and  is  well  lighted. 
In  addition  to  the  exhibit  booths  the  plan  of  arrangement  in- 
cludes a  secretary's  office,  a  large  meeting  or  directors'  room, 
several  smaller  committee  rooms  and  a  large  assembly  hall  seat- 
ing 250  persons.  This  hall  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
both   railway  and   supply   men's  organizations   for   meetings  free 

Booth  spaces  are  to  be  separated  by  bronze  railings  and  the 
management  will  provide  each  booth  with  a  desk,  chairs,  and 
a  table,  all  of  mahogany,  also  a  telephone  and  electric  light. 
Electricity,  steam  or  water  for  the  operation  of  models  or  ma- 
chinery will  also  be  provided. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  exercise  care  in  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  the  exhibits  admitted,  and  each  visitor 
will  be  required  to  register.  It  is  believed  that  the  establishment 
of  the  permanent  exhibition  will  fulfill  an  important  function, 
enabling  a  railway  man  to  inspect  in  a  single  visit  the  principal 
devices  and  appliances  in  which  he  is  interested  without  the 
necessity  of  traveling  to  several  '■'ffl^'b^'^^OOQ  IC 
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Batlttxty  a^ualruction. 


Now  Incorporations,  Surveys,  Ete. 

Alberta  Roads. — Prime  Minister  Si  (tan  recommends  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  at  the  present  session  o£  the  provincial 
legislature  for  building  lines  in  Alberta  as  follows:  From  Ed- 
monton northwest  to  the  Graiide  Prairie  country.  From  Atha- 
basca Landing  to  Peace  River  Landing,  From  Athabasca  Land- 
ing to  a  point  near  Fort  McMurray,  with  a  branch  to  Lac  la 
Biche.  From  Edmonton  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Saskatche- 
wan river  east  to  Cold  lake,  at  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
province.  Continuation  of  the  line  from  Peace  river  to  Edmon- 
ton in  3  southeasterly  direction  along  the  Si  rath  con  a- Cam  rose 
extension  to  the  easterly  boundary  of  the  province  to  meet  the 
Regina  and  Winnipeg  lines.  This  will  afford  a  short  line  pass- 
ing through  the  three  capitals  and  fr<:>in  Edmonton  on  to  Grande 
Prairie.  From  Strathcona  southerly  to  the  Goose  lake  line  to 
Calgary.  From  a  point  on  the  Stetler-Braieau  line  to  meet  the 
Goose  lake  extension  being  built  to  Calgary.  Frorn  Bruderheime 
on  the  Canadian  Northern  southerly  between  ranges  S  and*6, 
through  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— A  four-mile  branch  will  be 
built,  it  is  said,  from  the  mouth  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  river,  Cal., 
near  Oceanside  into  the  San  Luis  valley.  H.  C.  Phiiilps,  chief 
engineer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Canadian  Nojithebn. — Vice-president  D.  B.  Hanna  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  line  from  Montreal.  Que.,  to  the  Pacific  coast 
will  be  completed  by  January  1,  4914.  Construction  work  is 
progressing  rapidly  on  the  surveyed  sections  between  Montreal 
and  Port  Arthur,  Ont..  and  between  a  point  on  the  western 
boundary  of  Alberta  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Final  plans  regarding 
the  construction  of  terminals  at  Montreal  will  be  announced  early 
next  year,  or  as  soon  as  all  questions  regarding  the  transfer  of 
lands  had  been  adjusted. 

Canadian  Pacific— .\n  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  on  the  south  Ontario  Pacific  from  Guelph  Junction,  Ont.,  to 
Hamilton,  16.3  miles.  J.  G.  Sullivan,  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Charlotte  Harbok  &  Nobthern.— An  officer  writes  that  work 
is  now  under  way  from  Cottman  station,  Fla.,  to  Tiger  Bay,  nine 
miles.  Stidham  &  Hughes,  Limestone,  are  the  contractors.  G.  S. 
Bruce,  chief  engineer,  Boca  Grande. 

Crystal  City  &  Uvalde. — An  officer  writes  that  surveys  have 
been  made  for  an  extension  from  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  to  Live 
Oak.  80  miles.     E.  Breaker,  chief  engineer,  Crystal  City,  Tex. 

Elk  &  Little  Kanawha.— .\n  officer  writes  that  this  company 
has  completed  track  laying  from  Boggs,  W.  Va.,  west,  thence 
north  to  Rosedale.  J.  J.  Boxley  &  Son,  Roanoke,  Va.,  were  the 
contractors.     C.  P.  Peyton,  chief  engineer,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Frederick  RAiLsoAD.^An  officer  writes  that  this  company  has 
projected  an  extension  from  JefTerson,  Md.,  to  Bonnsmith,  eight 
miles.    0.  B,  Cobleintz,  chief  engineer,  Frederick,  Md. 

Grand  Trunk  PAaFic. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
DOW  has  1,176  miles  of  line  under  construction  and  627  miles 
under  survey.    B.  B.  Kelliher,  chief  engineer,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Great  Northern. — This  company  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  the  state  authorities  of  Washington  over  the  right  of  way 
for  the  extension  of  the  Great  Northern  north  of  Wenatchee. 
The  company  agrees  to  begin  work  on  the  construction  of  the 
branch  within  six  months.  The  extension  from  Wenatchee  will 
eventually  extend  to  a  point  near  the  Canadian  border,  where  it 
will  connect  with  another  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  that 
goes  into  Canada.  Construction  work  on  the  extensicn  of  the 
Oregon  Electric,  a  Hill  subsidiary,  from.  Salem,  Ore.,  south  to 
Albany,  is  under  way  and  grading  and  bridging  is  expected  to  be 
completed  hy  the  first  of  the  year.  Eventually  the  line  will  be 
built  through  Eugene.     The  electric  system  centers  at  Portland. 

GuLFPORT  &  Western.— Incorporated  in  Mississippi  with 
$10,000  capital  to  build  from  Gulfport,  Miss.,  to  Covington,  La. 
Judge  W,  H.  Hardy,  Gulfport,  Miss.,  P.  A.  Dolan,  B.  G.  Bowen 
and  G.   P.  Hewes  are  said  to  be  interested. 


Ha  Ha  Bay  Railway.- An  officer  writes  that  the  Roben^- 
Saguenay  Railway  is  to  be  built  from  Math i as  Juncticn, 
Chicoutimi,  Que.,  to  Roberval,  Lake  St.  John,  125  miles.  J  F, 
Grenon,  chief  engineer,  Chicoutimi,  Que. 

Ilunois  Traction  System. — Announcment  has  been  inailc 
that  work  on  the  northern  extension  from  Morris,  III,  nortbeia 
to  Joliet,  22  miles,  has  been  completed,  and  it  is  understood  tha 
an  extension  will  be  built  from  Mackinaw  southwest  to  U 
Salle,  about  60  miles,  next  year.  L  B.  Martin,  engineer  mainte- 
nance way,  Peoria,  III. 

Kittitas  Railway  &  Power  Company. — This  company,  with 
headquarters  at  Roslyn,  Wash.,  is  having  surveys  inade  by  Brown 
Brothers,  Seattle,  for  an  intcrurban  line  frotn  Roslyn  into  the 
Cle  Elum  mining  district,  about  40  miles.  The  plans  include  i 
hydro -electric  power  plant. 

Montreal  &  Southern  Counties  (Electric). — .^n  offictr 
writes  that  this  company  has  built  1.25  miles  during  1911  in  iIk 
province  of  Quebec  from  St.  Lambert  to  County  Club  and  hji 
projected  an  extension  from  St.  Lambert  to  Chambley,  14  milo, 
A.  S.  Going,  chief  engineer,  Montreal. 

National  Railways  of  Mexico.— An  officer  writes  that  *ori: 
has  been  finished  changing  the  gage  on  102  miles  between  Acam- 
baro,  Michoacan  and  Patzcuaro.  Also  relocating  38  milei  be- 
tween Acambaro  and  Uruapan.  In  addition  work  is  now  under 
wav  on  the  following  lines:  From  K.  20  San  Andres  brandi 
to  San  Andres.  V.  C,  33  miles;  K.  20  Cerro  Colorado  brancS 
to  Cosomaloapan,  V.  C,  13  miles;  from  Penjamo,  to  Ajuw, 
Michoacan,  85  miles;  between  Durango,  Durango,  and  Llan" 
Grande,  60  miles;  between  Durango  and  Canitas,  Zacatecas,  Iff 
miles,  and  from  Sombrete,  Zacatecas,  to  Sombrete  Junction,  sii 
miles.  The  banking  house  of  Fomento  &  Bienes  Raices.  S.  A. 
Mexico  City,  are  carrying  out  the  work.  James  M.  Reid,  cfciri 
engineer,  Mexico  Mex. 

New  Iberia,  Lafayette  &  Northeastern. — Organized  in  Lonis- 
iana  with  $1,000,000  capital,  and  headquarters  at  New  Iberii 
The  plans  call  for  building  from  New  Iberia.  La.,  through  & 
Martinsville,  Lafayette  and  Church  Point  to  Eunice.  F,  it 
Welch,  president,  H.  Barousse,  vice-president.  Church  Poinl: 
J.  W.  Lyons,  vice-president,  and  E.  I.  Estorege.  secretary  and 
treasurer.  J.  P.  Colombe,  Lafayette,  Dr.  J.  R,  Olivier,  St  Mar- 
tinsville, and  J.  Drayfus.  New  Iberia,  are  directors. 

New  Vork.  New  Haven  &  Hartford.— President  Mellen  in  t 
proposition  which  he  has  presented  to  the  city  of  Springfitld, 
Mass.,  regarding  elevation  of  tracks  in  that  city,  includes  a  propo- 
sition for  the  construction  of  a  new  line  from  Shaker  Station, 
Conn.,  to  Pecowsic,  Mass.,  about  five  miles,  for  the  purpose  d 
connecting  the  line  which  enters  Springfield  on  the  east  side  of 
the  city  with  the  main  line.  With  the  building  of  this  connection 
a  part  of  the  east  side  line  would  he  sold  to  the  Springfield 
Street  Railway  Company.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan  now 
presented  to  the  city  is  the  elevation  of  the  present  main  liw 
through  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  city,  on  its  present 
location. 

New  York  Subways. — Bids  for  the  construction  of  section  3 
of  the  Lexington  avenue  subway,  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan, 
will  be  opened  January  11.  Section  3  lies  between  Howard 
street  on  the  south  and  Bleecker  street  on  the  north,  under 
Broadway.  This  is  the  first  section  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
Lexington  avenue  subway  on  which  the  commission  had  taken 
action  since  the  revised  plans  were  adopted.  In  October,  1510, 
the  section  now  to  be  re-advertised  under  the  revised  plan  *iS 
bid  for  by  the  Bradley  Construction  Company  at  $3.619JI5: 
McArthur  Brothers  Company,  $3,802,444,  and  Frederick  L.  Crai 
ford,  $3.97a901. 

Oklahoma  &  Northwestern, — Final  surveys  are  said  to  I 
made  from  Woodward,  Okla,,  southeast  to  Watonga,  74  miia. 
The  survey  follows  the  North  Fork.  Canadian  river.  A  bridgt 
is  to  be  built  near  Eagle  City,    E.  A.  Wagner,  president 


Oregon  Eastern. — See  Southern  Pacific. 
Oregon  Electric, ^See  Great  Northern. 


Perry  County  &  Interurban. — Incorporated  in  Illinois,  with 
office  at  Springfield.    The  plans  call  for  building  a  line  in  Perrr 
Pinckney  and  Dequoin.     T^e  "'nsotp.Qf  *t<ys  include 
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G.  W.  Mclntyre,  F.  A.  Spilznagel.  Jr.,  Springfield;  1.  Black, 
Duluth,  Mipn.;  A.  C  Sprague,  Duboise,  III,  and  W.  Roessler, 
St  Paul,  Minn. 

PiTTSBuscH  &  Lake  Erie.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  from  Arnold,  Pa.,  on  the  Downer  Run  branch,  to 
Lynn,  on  the  Elwell  Run  branch,  4.35  miles,  and  from  Fay^te 
City  to  Warner  at  the  Youghiogheny  Coal  Company  tipple,.  1,7S 
miles.  The  Robert  Hill  Construction  Company,  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  and  the  railway  company's  forces  are  carrying  out  the  work. 
J.  A.  Atwood,  chief  engineer,  Pittsburgh. 

FiTTSBUBC  Railway. — Organized  in  California  with  $120,000 
capital  to  build  from  Somerville,  Sonoma  county,  Cal.,  to  Pitts- 
burg Landing,  six  miles.  The  directors  are  C.  F.  Allen,  A.  J. 
Frey,  A.  M.  Garland,  R.  C.  Thompson  and  W.  N.  Nelson;  all 
of  San  Francisco. 

Robekval-Saguenav. — See  Ha  Ha  Bay  Railway. 

SouTHESN  RailwaV.— This  Company  will  ask  for  bids  at  once 
to  build  a  belt  line  at  High  Point,  N.  C,  connecting  the  main 
line  with  the  Asheboro  branch.  This  project  has  been  under 
consideration  for  several  years  and  negotiations  for  the  right- 
of-way,  in  progress  for  some  time,  have  just  been  concluded.  The 
new  line  will  be  about  two  miles  long  and  will  leave  the  main 
line  at  a  point  opposite  the  Pickett  cotton  mills,  and  is  to  be  built 
in  a  generally  easterly  direction  to  the  Asheboro  branch.  W.  H. 
Wells,  chief  engineer  construction,  Washington^  D.  C. 

SoiTTHEKH  Pacific— Supplementary  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  Oregon  Eastern,  providing  for  the  Harriman  east  and 
west  line  across  central  Oregon  have  been  filed  in  Oregon.  The 
plans  provide  for  a  line  from  Natron,  in  western  Oregon,  to 
Ontario  on  the  eastern  border,  both  cities  are  about  midway 
between  the  north  and  south  borders  of  the  state.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  is  increased  from  $100,000  to  $6,000,000. 
Provision  Is  also  made  in  the  supplementary  articles  for  the  line 
in  western  Oregon  to  run  from  Natron  on  the  present  Southern 
Pacific  line  south  to  Klamath  Falls,  in  southwestern  Oregon,  and 
thence  south  to  a  connection  with  the  Central  Pacific  at  Weed, 
Cal.  This  latter  is  the  cut-off  that  has  been  under  construction 
for  some  time  to  give  Southern  Pacific's  line  from  Portland  to 
San  Francisco  a  shorter  and  much  easier  route  around  the 
Cascade  range.  Another  branch  contemplated  is  a  line  from 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  which  is  half  way  across  the  northern  Cali- 
fornia border,  east  to  Lakeview,  Ore.,  just  above  the  northeastern 
corner  of  California.  From  Lakeview  connection  will  ultimately 
be  south  to  the  Central  Pacific  near  Reno,  Nev. 

SuPEKiOB  &  Southeastern.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  from  Taylor  Lake,  Wis.,  to  Hunters  Park,  three  miles. 
An  extension  is  projected  from  Hunters  Park  to  Meed  Lake,  nine 
miles.    G.  C.  Clover,  vice-president.  New  Richmond. 

Temiskaminc  &  NoRTBEBK  Ontario.— An  officer  writes  that 
surveys  are  being  made  for  an  extension  of  the  main  line  to 
Elk  Lake,  Ont,  30  miles.  S.  B.  Clement,  chief  engineer  and 
superintendent  maintenance,  North  Bay. 

Utah  and  Grand  CANVON.^An  officr  writes  that  the  plans 
call  for  building  about  500  miles  of  railway.  The  first  division 
is  to  be  built  from  Lund,  Utah,  to  St.  George.  Rights-of-way 
have  been  secured  from  Lund  to  a  point  beyond  Cedar  City,  The 
plans  call  for  construction  work  from  Lund  to  Cedar  City  during 
1911,  and  perhaps  beyond  that  point.  The  contract  will  probably 
be  given  to  J.  G.  White  &  Co.  F.  A.  Dudley,  president,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y. 

VaciNiA  &  Kentucky. — An  officer  writes  that  this  company 
has  projected  an  extension  from  Wise,  Va.,  to  the  Virginia- 
Kentucky  state  line,  41  miles.  N.  P.  Bigelow,  vice-president, 
Chicago,  111. 

Wichita  Falls  Route.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now 
under  way  between  Canadian  river,  Okla.,  and  Woodward,  on 
38  miles,  and  between  Supply  and  Forgan,  70  miles.  The  grading 
work  is  being  carried  out  by  local  contractors,  and  the  track  lay- 
ing and  bridge  work  is  being  carried  out  by  the  company's  men. 
M.  M.  Cooke,  chief  engineer,  Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

RAILWAY  STRUCTURES. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.— The  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  has 
reached  an  agreement  with  the  city  authorities,  and  expects  to 


Calwa,  Cal.— The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  has  given 
a  contract  to  the  Sharp  &  Fellows  Contracting  Company,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  for  constructing  reinforced  concrete  roundhouses 
at  Calwa  and  at  Riverbank.  The  roundhouses  are  to  have  15 
stalls  and  will  be  so  arranged  that  in  future  the  capacity  can  be 
increased  to  45  stalls. 

Centealia,  Wash— The  contract  has  been  let  for  a  new  union 
station  for  the  Northern  Pacific.  Great  Northern  and  Oregon- 
Washington  Railway  &  Navigation  Company. 

Chicago,  III.— Work  has  been  started  on  the  wrecking  of 
buildings  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Twelfth  and  South  Canal  streets 
on  the  sight  of  the  new  freight  terminal  to  be  built  by  the  Central 
Terminal  Railway  for  the  Minneapolis,  St  Paul  &  Sault  Ste. 

Chihuahua,  Mex.— The  Mexico  &  North  Western  is  installing 
new  shops  and  proposes  to  erect  a  new  roundhouse. 

Johnstown,  Pa, — The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad  has  given  a 
contract  to  P.  Farrell,  Cincinnati,  O.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
new  freight  house  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  which  work  will  be 
Started  at  once.  The  improvement  will  cost  about  $25,000.  The 
building  will  be  28  ft.  X  300  ft.,  with  covered  platform  at  one 
end  14  ft.  x  200  fL,  and  there  will  be  a  two-story  brick  office 
building,  28  ft.  X  45  ft.,  with  cellar. 

Lacolle,  Que. — The  Grand  Trunk  has  let  the  contract  for  the 
substructure  of  a  new  bridge  to  replace  the  present  bridge  across 
the  Richelieu  river  near  Lacolle  Junction. 

Memphis,  Tenn.— The  Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has 
bought  land  for  a  new  freight  terminal,  including  freight  houses 
nsive  yards  at  South  Memphis,  but  has  thus  far  made 
for  actual  c 


Niles,  Cal.— It  is  reported  that  the  Southern  Pacific  is  plan- 
ning to  build  a  $50,000  bridge  near  Niles. 

Ohaba,  Neb.— The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  has  offici- 
ally announced  its  intention  of  spending  about  $1,000,000  in  im- 
provements including  the  erection  of  a  new  freight  terminal, 
freight  houses  and  team  tracks  on  property  bought  recently,  con- 
sisting of  a  tract  of  15  acres  near  the  heart  of  the  business  dis- 
trict. The  razing  of  the  buildings  now  occupying  the  site  b  to 
be  begun  shortly  after  January  1.  The  Rock  Island  has  hereto- 
fore used  the  Union  Pacific  terminals  in  Omaha. 

Pensacola,  Fla,- An  officer  of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville 
writes  that  if  the  company  is  successful  in  having  certain  or- 
dinances enacted,  closing  streets,  etc,  it  intends  to  construct  a 
passenger  station  in  the  city  of  Pensacola.  The  building  will  be 
of  brick  construction,  two  stories  high  with  waiting  rooms,  etc, 
on  the  first  floor,  and  offices  on  the  second  floor.  It  is  to  be 
built  at  the  corner  of  Wright  and  Alcaniz  streets.  The  plans 
have  not  yet  been  completed. 

Riverbank,  Cal. — See  Calwa,  Cal, 

Superior,  Wis.— The  Minneapolis,  St.  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  a  600-ft,  addition  to  the  ore  dock 
on  St  Louis  bay.  The  extension  will  double  the  capacity  of  the 
present  dock. 


Although  the  Swedish  state  railways  are  those  mostly  heard 
of,  two-thirds  of  the  total  railway  mileage  of  Sweden,  which 
amounts  to  8,000  miles,  are  operated  by  private  companies,  there 
being  no  less  than  300  lines  of  various  gages  operated  by  ?5  dif- 
ferent companies.  Of  the  total  mileage,  more  than  30  per  cent 
is  narrow  gage,  Sweden  is  a  sparsely  populated  country,  and 
therefore  the  proportion  of  railway  mileage  to  inhabitants  is  the 
highest  in  Europe,  namely,  16  miles  per  10,000  people.  The 
Swedish  railway  system  joins  the  Norwegian  system  at  various 
points  and  is  connected  with  the  Danish  system  by  means  of 
steam  vessels  between  Malmo,  Sweden,  and  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, and  also  between  Helsingborg,  Sweden,  and  Elsinore,  Den- 
mark, The  private  lines  carry  about  32,000,000  passengers  a 
year,  about  twice  as  many  as  the  state_lines.  The  freirijt  tonnage 
is  also  in  about  the  same  proportion. '  '"'''     '  O 
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CiNaNNATi,  Hauilton  &  Davtok. — The  New  York  Public  Serv- 
.    ic«  Commission,  Second  district,  has  been  aiked  by  the  com- 
pany to  permit  tlie  raising  of  a  loan  by  the  Cincinnati,  Hamilton 
&  Dayton,  to  be  secured  by  $1,520,000  collateral  trust  bonds  of 
,    the  C.  H.  &  D.    Of  the  money  needed,  $300,000  is  to  help  meet 
'    interest  charges,  and  the  remainder  is  (or  additions  and  better- 
ments. 

Connecticut  River  Railway.— See  Vermont  Valley. 

Boston  &  Maine. — This  company  has  finally  come  (o  an  agree- 
ment with  the  stockholders  of  the  Suncock  Valley  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease  which  expires  January  1,  and  under  which 
the  B.  &  M.  had  been  paying  6  per  cent,  on  the  stock  of  the 
Suncock  Valley.  The  new  lease,  which  is  for  two  years,  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  cf  3  per  cent,  on  this  stock. 

Ebue.— James  H.  Oliphant  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued  a  care- 

'  fully  prepared  pamphlet  containing  a  study  of  Erie  bonds  as  in- 
vestments. Besides  an  analysis  of  the  Erie's  operating  figures 
and  future  prospects  for  traffic  and  earning  power,  there  are  a 
set  of  tables  showing  capital  expenditures,  equipment  trust  is- 
sues, appropriations  for  additions  and  betterments,  etc.,  over  a 
series  of  years  beginning  with  1900, 

Fitchbuhg  RAiLBOAD.^This  company  has  asked  the  New  York 
Public  Service  Commission,  Second  district,  for  permission  to 
issue  $1200,000  bonds  to  reimburse  the  Boston  &  Maine  for 
additions    and    improvements,    including    the    electrification    of 

,    the  Hoosic  tunnel. 

Gulf,  Florida  &  Alabama,^W.  W.  Jennings,  F.  B.  Irwin  and 
T.  A.  Jennings  have  been  elected  additional  directors. 

Iowa  Central. — A  "circular  signed  by  Newman  Erb,  president 
of  the  Iowa  Centra!,  and  Edwiri  Hawley,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  gives  the  final  details 
of  the  merger  of  these  two  properties.  The  Iowa  Central  pays 
the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  $2,500,000,  and  receives  $1,917,500 
M.  &  St.  L.  preferred,  $9,370,200  M.  4  St.  L.  common  and 
$2,500,000  refunding  and  extension  mortgage  bonds.  The  se- 
curities received  by  the  Iowa  Central  are  distributed  to  its 
stockholders  as  follows:  One  share  of  preferred  slock  and 
nine  shares  of  M.  &  St.  L.  common  will  be  given  for  each  ten 
shares  of  Iowa  Central  preferred,  and  one  share  of  M,  &  St.  L. 
common  will  be  given  for  two  shares  of  Iowa  Central  com- 
mon. The  circular  says  in  part:  "The  Iowa  Central  has 
considerable  value  as  a  feeder  to  the  Minneapolis  road,  and 
logically  should  be  a  part  of  a  through  line  from  the  Missouri 
river  to  the  Canadian  border.  While  the  records  of  the  two 
companies  show  that  without  the  tonnage  concentrated  on  its 
line^  from  the  Minneapolis  company  the  Iowa  Central  would  be 
unable  to  properly  sustain  itself,  its  value  to  the  Minneapolis 
road  as  a  link  in  the  connection  which  it  is  contemplated 
will  be  made  with  railways  at  the  Canadian  border  makes  it 
desirable  that  ihey  should  be  vmitcd." 

Stockholders  iif  the  Iowa  Central  have  approved  the  merger, 

Internatconai.  &  Great  Northern. — Frank  J.  Gould,  chairman 
of  the  board,  is  (juoled  as  saying  that  interest  due  February  1 
on  the  $ll,000.OIX)  notes  of  the  company   is  already   deposited 
with  banks  in  New  York. 
■    Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis.— See  Iowa  Ccntial. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.— The  New  York  Public 
Service  Commission,  Second  district,  has  authorized  the  issue 
of  $15,000,000  New  York  Central  Lines  equipment  Irnsl  4i/j  per 
cent,  notes,  payable  $1,000,000  annually  beginning  January  1, 
1913.    The  notes  are  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  97. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  New  York  Public  Service  Com- 
mission, Second  district,  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  New  York  &  Harlem  stock  by  the  N.  Y.  C,  but 
there  was  opposition  by  representatives  of  the  minority  stock- 
holders of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western  to  the  purchase 
of  that  company's  majority  stock  by  the  N.  Y.  C. 

The  New  York  Public  Service  Commission  has  been  asked 
to  authorise  $35,000,000  4  per  cent,  30-year  debeninres.  to  be 


sold  at_not  less  than.  90,  and  $30fl00fiO0  4j4  ver  cent  3-)t^ 
notes,  to  be  sold  at  not  less  than  98^.  The  notes  are  to  M  md 
only  if  the  debentures  cannot  be  disposed  of  to  advaman 
and  at  no  time  are  there  to  be  more  than  fiSfiOOfiOi  od^ 
standing  debentures  and  notes. 

Northern  &  Tombicbee  Valley.— This  company  has  bongbl 
Vradenburgh    railway,    20   miles    long,    that    is    operating  m 
Choctaw  and  Marengo  counties  in  Alabama. 

Ocean  Shore  Raileoad,— A  tiew  corporation  has  been  formed  to 
take  over  this  property,  and  has  issued  $5fl00.000  stock  to  bt 
exchanged  for  the  securities  of  the  old  company,  and  in  --' 
dition  $700,000  6  per  cent,  bonds  are  to  be  sold,  it  is  m 
stood,  to  pay  oft  floating  indebtedness  and  to  provide  wor 

Pecos  Valley  Southeen.— A  press  despatch  from  Alpine,  To, 
says  that  the  Pecos  Valley  Southern  has  been,  or  is  to  he, 
bought  by  the  Southern  Pacific.  The  road  runs  from  Pecoi 
Tex.,  to  Balmorhea,  36  miles. 

Southern  Railway.— The  company  has  sold  to  Drexel  4  Co. 
Philadelphia,  $1,500,000  A'A  per  cent,  equipment  trust  cenifr 

Suncock  Valley.— See  Boston  &  Maine. 
Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Weston.— This  company  has  passed,  it  ii 
understood,  the  quarterly  dividend  of   1   per   cent,   usually  it- 
clared  in  December.    Heretofore  the  annual  dividend  rate  lut 
been  4  per  cent 
Vandalia.— A  quarterly  dividend  of  M  of  1  per  cent  has  bw 
declared  on  the  $14,649X100  outstanding  stock.     The  Pennsjl- 
vania  owns  $11,633,400  of  this  stock. 
Vermont  Valley.— The  Connecticut  River  Railway  has  asked  iht 
Massachusetts  legislature  tor  authority  to  merge  with  the  Ver- 
mont Valley. 
Wabash,— Judge  Adams,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Conn  U 
St.  Louis,    has    appointed    F.    A,    Delano,    president    of  the 
Wabash;  E.  B.  Pryor,  vice-president  of  the  Wabash,  and  Wil- 
liam K.    Bixby,    chairman    of   the   board    of    directors   of  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.,  receivers  of  the  Wabash.    TIk 
receivership  was  in  answer  (o  a  petition  filed  by  the  Westing-        | 
house  .Air  Brake  Company  for  a  claim  for  $18,000.     A  commit- 
tee  consisting  of  Robert  Goelet,   Edwin   Hawley,   Thomss  H.        | 
Hublard.  Alvin  W.  Krech.  Robert  Fleming,  with  Winslow  S, 
Pierce  as  chairman  and  H.  R.  Winthrop,  secretary,  has  b«n 
formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  first  refunding  and  ex- 
tension mortgage  bonds,  and  asks  the  deposit  of  these  bc^ids 
with  the  Equitable  Trust  Co..  New  York. 

A  committee  consisting  of  J.  Horace  Harding,  chairman; 
Franklin  Q.  Brown,  Charles  H.  Keep,  Frank  B.  Kceeh,  Philip 
Lehman,  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  with  Pemberton  German,  secretarj, 
has  been  formed  to  protect  the  interests  of  preferred  and  com- 
mon stockholders,  and  asks  the  deposit  of  stock  with  the 
Knickerbocker  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

A  second  committee  to  represent  the  first  refunding  4  p« 
cent,  bonds,  consisting  of  James  N.  Wallace,  chairman ;  Henn 
R.  Carse,  John  J,  Mitchell,  Robert  I.  Montgomery.  H.  k. 
Pomroy,  William  A.  Read,  J.  Herndon  Smith,  Alexander  SI. 
White  and  Albert  A.  Wiggin,  has  been  formed  and  asks  the 
deposit  of  first  refunding  and  extension  mortgage  bonds  widi 
the  Centra!  Trust  Co.,  New  York. 

Interest  on  outstanding  securities  and  equipment  trust  certifi- 
cates maturing  January  I  amounts  to  $1,205,000.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Pierce  committee  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  first  and  refunding  extension  mortgage  bonds 
deposited  with  it  in  case  the  company  fails  to  pay  this  interest 

judge  Ward  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  has  appointed  F.  K 
Delano  and  George  W.  Alder  as  ancillary  receivers  for  the 
Wabash  Railroad  for  all  the  property  in  New  York  sUte.  The 
receivers  are  appointed  on  application  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company,  and  the  appointment  of  these  receivers  is 
concurred  in  by  the  Wabash  directors. 


The  Chilean  railway  authorities  have  made  a  study  of  the  use 
of  briquets  made  from  Chilean  coal  waste  and  arc  convinced  thej 
can  be  economically  used.  They  have  asked  for  bjds  tor  a  five- 
year  supply.  Digitized  by  V 
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IT  is  axiomatic  to  anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  investigate 
'^  the  effect  of  bureaucratic  government  that  much  government 
means  many  rules,  and  that  rules  mean  standardization  of  prac- 
tice. Anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  exercise  the  authority  in- 
volved in  even  a  small  administrative  position  realizes  how  diffi- 
cult and  nerve  wearing  is  the  attempt  to  decide  each  issue  on  its 
merits  as  it  arises,  and  how  easy  and  comfortable  becomes  one's 
lot  as  soon  as  the  multitude  of  details  have  been  merged  in  the 
form   of  a   standardized   practice   and   all   questions   can   be   an- 


swered by  reference  to  page  and  number  of  the  rules.  The  ap- 
plication of  this  general  observation  to  the  railway  situation  is 
obvious,  and  its  effect  from  the  standpoint  both  of  commercial 
business  and  of  the  railways  is  one  that  deserves  most  serious 
consideration.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  rapidly 
developing  into  a  bureaucracy,  and,  according  to  the  lexicograph- 
ers, a  bureaucracy  tends  "to  official  interference  in  the  private 
affairs  of  life,  and  to  the  Inefficient  and  obstructive  performance 
of  duty  through  minute  subdivision  of  functions,  inflexible  for- 
mality, and  pride  of  place."  That  this  general  tendency  is  pres- 
ent becomes  clear  if  one  studies  the  decisions  of  the  c 
since  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  act  in  1906.  The  c 
is  insisting  more  and  more  upon  its  administrative  privileges,  and 
upon  the  fact  that  it  occupies  a  position  of  final  and  unassailable 
authority  so  long  as  it  remains  within  the  powers  granted  to  it  by 
the  law  of  its  creation,  and  does  not  violate  the  principles  of 
the  federal  constitution.  This  contention  of  the  commission 
is  believed  by  many  to  have  been  recognized,  and  its  position 
strengthened  by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Illinois 
Central  car  distribution  case. 


VY/HAT  are  to  be  the  effects  if  this  contention  of  the  commis- 
**  sion  is  permanently  established  as  good  law,  and  this 
body  becomes  a  full-fledged  bureaucracy?  Obviously,  it  will  find 
it  to  Its  interest,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  saving 
and  as  the  easiest  method  of  securing  an  apparent  justice  and 
equality  between  all  citizens,  to  base  rates  more  nearly  on  distance 
and  with  steadily  less  regard  to  the  desire  of  all  shippers  to  be 
present  in  every  market.  It  is  so  much  simpler  to  determine 
whether  a  rale  is  fair  by  the  use  of  a  measuring  stick  than  by  the 
application  of  mental  energy  to  the  nice  adjusttnents  of  com- 
mercial forces,  and  it  is  so  much  easier  to  justify  the  result  in 
the  eyes  of  an  unthinking  public.  A  straw  which  points  the  di- 
rection of  this  wind  is  the  recent  long- and- short  haul  decision  in 
the  trans -continental  rate  eases,  just  set  temporarily  aside  by 
the  Commerce  Court.  It  is  a  considerable  step  in  the  way  of 
applying  distance  to  rate  making.  If  carried  too  far,  this  will 
result  in  the  provincializing  of  industry,  the  narrowing  of  indus- 
trial competition,  the  stifling  of  that  nation-wide  spirit  of  busi- 
ness emulation  which  has  so  stimulated  our  industrial  life.  Such 
a  result  may  have  serious  consequences  for  the  railways,  but 
consequences  far  more  serious  for  the  manufacturers  and  the 
shippers.  But  the  shippers  have  another  possibility  to  contem- 
plate as  the  outcome  of  the  enlarged  powers  conferred  upon  the 
commission  last  year.  It  suspends  proposed  rates,  and  in  the 
words  of  Commissioner  Lane  requires  that  the  railways  shall 
"satisfy  our  minds"  of  the  fact  that  proposed  new  and  increased 
rates  are  reasonable.  Moreover,  Mr.  Lane  declares  that  the 
commission  was  created  to  repress  the  upward  tendency  in  rates. 
Now  to  "satisfy  the  minds"  of  a  commission  sitting  tight  in 
Washington  and  clothed  with  the  sacred  duty  of  repressing  up- 
ward tendencies  in  rates,  is  almost  beyond  the  power  and  plaus- 
ibility of  even  railway  counsel.  We  shall  apparently  soon  be  in 
the  position  of  the  English  roads,  where  existing  schedules  are 
converted  by  law  into  maximutn  schedules  and  where  al!  changes 
must  be  downward  and  never  upward.  There  can  be  but  one 
outcome — a  rigidity  of  rates  such  as  the  country  has  never  before 
experienced.  It  has  been  railway  practice  to  reduce  rates  volun- 
tarily as  matters  of  experiment.  If  the  rates  developed  traffic, 
they  remained.  If  traffic  failed  to  respond  to  the  more  favor-  ' 
able  rates,  the  old  rales  were  restored.  But  a  difficulty  amount- 
ing almost  to  an  impossibility  in  attempts  to  increase  rates  will 
have  a  dampening  effect  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  railways  toward 
voluntary  reductions.  If  the  commission  and  the  shippers  pro- 
pose to  fix  our  rates,  the  railways  may  well  say,  "Let  them  take 
the  whole  job.  A  system  under  which  we  do  all  the  lowering 
and  the  commission  does  all  the  raising  Is  the  game  of  heads  you 
win,  tails  we  lose."  And  well  may  the  shipper  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  effect  of  abandonment  altogether  of  that  flex- 
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ibtlity  of  rates  which  bas  been  more  responsible  than  any  other 
ging-le  factor  for  the  extraordinary  industrial  progress  of  the 
United  States. 

'X'HE  passenger  efficiency  inspector  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  will 
^  be  "watched  with  interest,"  not  only  by  officers  of  that  com- 
pany, as  stated  in  our 'news  item  (December  IS,  page  1239), 
but  also  by  the  officers  of  other  roads,  insofar  as  they  can 
inforin  themselves  of  what  he  is  doing,  for  the  idea  of  intimate 
and  independent  insfiection  is  being  better  appreciated  than 
formerly.  Assuming  that  this  inspector  has  the  proper  gifts 
of  acute  perception,  persistency  and  the  spirit  of  fair  dealing, 
the  only  question  about  the  economy  of  keeping  him  in  service 
is  whether  he  can  be  in  enough  places  every  day  to  really  know 
the  true  state  of  the  discipline  and  behavior  of  the  men,_as  con- 
cerns the  comfort  and  satisfaction  of  passengers?  One  objection 
to  the  employment  of  inspectors  independent  of  the  division 
superintendent  is  based  on  the  idea  that  multiplication  of  offices 
should  be  strenuously  avoided.  Thb  idea  must  be  kept  in  mind 
constantly,  of  course;  but  there  is'  another  idea,  fully  as  im- 
portant and  fundamental ;  and  that  is  that  an  intricate  task,  re- 
quiring time,  persistency,  courage  and  diplomacy,  is  never  well 
dQne^  unless  some  one  person  makes  the  doing  of  it  his  main 
hiisines?.  

THK  question  whether  tolls  shall  be  levied  on  vessels  passing 
through  the  Panama  canal  probably  will  be  decided  at  this 
session  of  Congress.  The  canal  was  built  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  entire  country.  If  the  taxpayers  are  to  get  any  direct  return 
from  their  investment  it  can  only  be  in  the  form  of  tolls.  View- 
ing the  matter  from  a  purely  transportation  standpoint,  if  the 
traffic  cannot  hear  tolls  sufficient  to  defray  the  cost  of  mainte- 
nance of  the  canal  and  the  interest  on  the  investment,  this  will 
show  that  its  construction  was  not  justified;  for  these  items  will 
be  as  strictly  parts  of  the  cost  of  transportation  on  it  as  the  ratee 
shippers  will  pay  to  the  boats.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  traffic 
will  bear  reasonable  tolls,  why  should  they  not  be  charged? 
Why  should  all  the  benefits  of  the  canal's  construction  go,  di- 
rectly at  least,  to  the  comparatively  few  who  will  use  the  new 
route,  either  as  operators  of  steamship  lines,  or  as  shippers? 
If  no  tolls  are  charged  this  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  two  coasts,  giving  them  a  competitive  advantage  over 
those  of  the  interior,  although  the  latter  contributed  their  share 
toward  building  the  canal.  Finally,  would  not  the  railways  have 
some  right  to  protest  against  the  government  unfairly  fostering 
competition  against  them  by  giving  to  the  owners  of  the  steam- 
ship lines  large  subsidies  which,  in  effect,  is  what  would  be  done 
if  the  government  should  refrain  from  collecting  reasonable  tolls? 
Upon  what  principle  could  the  giving  of  subsidies  to  steamship 
lines  to  enable  them  to  compete  more  effectively  against  railways 
be  better  justified  than  could  the  giving  of  subsidies  to  one  rail- 
way to  enable  it  to  compete  against  another,  or  than  could  the 
giving  of  subsidies  to  railways  to  enable  them  to  compete  more 
effectively  against  water  lines? 

REVIEW    or    1911     AND    OUTLOOK     FOR     tSia 

RAILWAY  men  will  see  1911  pass  into  history  without  any 
regret.  They  will  feel  that  nothing  in  its  life  became  it 
like  its  taking  off.  It  has  been  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
worst  twelve  months  in  the  annals  of  the  railways  of  the  United 
States.  All  through  it  permanent  improvements  on  most  lines 
were  restricted  and  as  for  new  construction  it  was  almost  the 
body  of  death  itself.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back  fourteen  years 
—to  1897— in  the  records  kept  by  this  paper  to  find  a  time  in 
which  the  amount  of  new  construction  was  so  small,  either  abso- 
lutely or  in  proportion  to  existing  mileage.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  important  lines  were  being  constructed  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  in  the  West  In  1906  the  mileage  built 
was  S,623  miles;  in  1907  it  was  5,212  miles.  Now  one  looks  in 
vain  to  find  a  single  large  piece  of  construction  that  is  under 
way,  excepting  the  Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,  which  is  mak- 


ing progress  slowly  and  under  adverse  conditions.  Even  the 
recent  competitive  building  of  the  Hill  and  Harriman  lines  in 
Central  Oregon  has  stopped 

The  halt  in  railway  development  has  been  largely  doe  to  busi- 
ness conditions  in  general.  Those  who  are  relfictaot  to  admit 
that  the  special  conditions  which  have  been  affecting,  the  rail- 
way business  for  about  five  years  have  anything  to  do  with  iIm 
present  situation  naturally  attribute  it  entirely  to  general  busi- 
ness conditions.  But  the  fact  is  that  special  conditions  have  been 
affecting  the  railway  business,  and  that  they  must  have  had  soaie 
effect  on  it  It  is  further  a  fact  that  the  developments  of  rail- 
way facilities  during  the  year  has  not  kept  pace  with  what  Danid 
Willard,  in  his  recent  speech  at  BaltimQ£e,  called  "the  general 
growth  of  industrial  capacity."  In  other  words,  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  productive  capacity  of  mines,  farms  and  fac- 
tories has  increased  faster  than  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  rail- 
ways. It  can  hardly  be  said,  in  view  of  these  drcumstances,  dit 
the  state  of  public  opinion  regarding  railways  and  the  sort  of 
regulation  that  they  have  been  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  stale 
legislatures  and  Congress  and  of  the  state  and  interstate  com- 
missions have  tended  to  stimulate  railway  developmcnL  Tbt 
only  rational  conclusion  is  that  they  have  had  some  effect,  and 
that  that  effect  has  been  to  retard  improvement  and  retard  new 
construction. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  railways  have  been  able  to  borrow  mootj 
at  reasonable  rates,  as  compared  with  other  industries,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  railways  have  not  been  spending  as  mndi 
on  improvements  and  additions  and  new  construction  as  the 
welfare  of  the  country  requires.  Their  managements  have  fcit 
they  would  not  be  justified  in  spending  money  on  extensions  and 
improvements  which,  because  of  the  hampering  influences  men- 
tioned above,  would  not  bring  enough  return  to  defray  even  the 
reasonably  small  increase  in  fixed  charges.  This  applies  to  exist- 
ing strong  companies.  Existing  weaker  roads  have,  as  shown 
in  our  statistics  on  another  page,-  borrowed  more  freely,  evidenllr 
for  urgent  needs  and  because  bankers  were  willii^  to  finance 
them  at  reasonable  terras,  the  bigger  roads  having  provided  for 
urgent  requirements  previously.  But  as  to  new  railway  omb- 
panics  without  the  backing  of  an  old  and  well  entrenched  tarn- 
pany,  it  certainly  seems  as  if  conditions  have  affected  the  unDit 
of  the  investor  directly. 

If  capitalists  regarded  the  railway  business  as  an  attractive  ok 
in  which  to  invest,  they  would  be  investing  in  it  as  much  in 
proportion  as  they  have  been  investing  in  other  lines  of  enter- 
prise. That  they  have  not  been  doing  so  shows  that  they  do 
not  consider  it  a  desirable  line  of  business  in  which  to  invest 
and  that  they  do  not  so  regard  it  must  be  due  to  the  conditkos 
surrounding  the  railway  business,  one  of  the  most  important  ot 
which  has  been  and  is  regulation  which  the  owners  and  man- 
agers of  the  roads  consider  to  be  to  a  large  extent  unwise  and 
ill-advised. 

And,  naturally,  the  opinion  of  investors  regarding  this 
matter,  and  not  the  opinions  of  lawmakers  or  commissions, 
decides  how  much  capital  shall  be  invested  In  tbe  railway  busi- 
ness; for,  while  public  authorities  may  regulate,  and  are  regu- 
lating, the  capital  already  in  the  railway  business,  they  cannot 
regulate  any  capital  into  the  railway  business.  This  situation 
would  help  explain  the  falling  off  in  new  mileage  this  year,  when 
it  is  also  noted  that  the  existing  companies  who  could  raise 
money  for  new  construction  can  now  find  hardly  any  place  en 
the  railway  map  where  a  long  extension  would  be  profitable 
Tbe  big  extensions  of  the  Gould  lines  and  the  St-  Paul  to  the 
Pacific  coast  have  been  completed. 

Further  evidence  of  the  force  of  special  conditions  affecting 
railroading  more  than  other  industries  may  be  afforded  by  the 
recent  figures  regarding  earnings  and  expenses.  The  total  oper- 
ating revenues  per  mile  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1911,  were  $11,588,  as  compared  with  $11,636  in  1910,  a  decrease 
of  $48.  Total  operating  expenses  were  $7,957  per  tnile,  as  com- 
pared with  $7,711  in  1910.  an  increase  of  $246,  and  net  operatiiv 
per  mile  was  $3,631,  as  compared  with  $3,925  in  1910,  a 
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decrease  of  $294,  or  7j4  per  cent.  The  net  operating  revenue 
was  larger  than  in  any  previous  year  except  1910  and  1907.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  had  to  be  spread  over 
pfoperties  in  which  more  money  had  been  invested  than  in  any 
past  year.  Furthermore,  this  result  was  gained  only  afier  the 
hardest  struggle  with  operating  expenses  which,  in  spite  of  the 
efEorts  made  to  keep  them  down,  were  larger  than  in  any  previous 
year;  and  in  spite  of  their  amount  many  roads  were  not  main- 
tained as  well  as  their  officers  would  have  liked  to  have  main- 
tained them.  The  estimated  total  operating  revenues  for  the 
calendar  year  1911  are  $11,530  per  mile;  operating  expenses, 
$7,900;  net  operating  revenues,  $3,630. 

Past  experience  has  shown  the  impossibility  of  predicting  with 
any  approach  to  accuracy  the  results  of  a  railway  year  just 
being  entered.  We  publish  in  another  column  expressions  of 
opinion  from  a  number  of  railway  officers  regarding  the  out- 
look. While  they  are  not  pessimistic,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
not  distinctly  optimistic.  Most  of  them  seem  to  think  that  busi- 
ness in  general  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  better  in  1912  than  in  1911. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  present  year  several  roads  have  placed 
large  orders  for  equipment.  These  will  keep  the  equipment 
makers  busy  well  into  the  calendar  year,  and  that  in  itself  is  apt 
to  stimulate  general  business  and  also  that  of  the  railways. 
While  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  revival  of  new  construction,  it 
seems  probable  that  on  the  whole  orders  placed  by  the  railways 
in  1912  will  be  larger  than  in  1911.  The  roads  have  been  to  a 
large  extent  out  of  the  market  so  long  that  it  would  seem  they 
must  begin  buying  on  a  greater  scale  if  they  are  to  keep  the  prop- 
erties in  good,  and  place  them  in  better,  condition,  as  their  man- 
agements would  like  to  do.  How  large  their  purchases  will  be 
this  year,  however,  will  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  money 
market  and  on  the  attitude  of  the  regulating  authorities;  and  (he 
condition  of  the  money  market,  so  far  as  the  railways  are  con- 
cerned, undoubtedly  will  itself  depend  greatly  on  the  future 
policy  of  regulation  followed  by  the  state  and  national  govern- 
ments. If  some  of  the  unwise  measures  already  passed  should 
be  repealed,  if  no  more  unwise  ones  should  be  passed,  and  if  the 
regulating  authorities  should  adopt  a  more  constructive  and  less 
destructive  policy,  there  is  little  doubt  that  there  would  be  an 
improvement  in  the  situation.  And  there  seems  room  for  hope 
for  increased  wisdom  in  r^ulation ;  for,  undoubtedly,  public 
opinion  regarding  the  railways  has  become  more  intelligent  and 
more  friendly  within  the  past  year. 

The  most  important  event  affecting  railways  during  the  year 
probably  was  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion in  the  so-called  "rate  advance  cases."  The  commission  en- 
tirely denied  the  application  of  both  the  eastern  and  western 
roads  for  higher  rates.  Basing  its  opinion  chiefly  on  the  large 
earnings  of  1910,  it  held  that  they  did  not  need  more  revenue — 
that  earnings  already  were  large  enough  to  attract  investment. 
Subsequent  developments,  already  referred  to,  do  not  indicate 
that  capitalists  agree  with  the  commission,  and  capitalists — not 
the  commission — determine  what  shall  be  invested. 

The  commission  also  rendered  important  decisions  during  the 
year  in  the  cases  involving  the  rates  of  the  transcontinental  rail- 
ways from  the  east  to  intermediate  western  points  such  as  Salt 
Lake  City  and  Spokane.  It  applied  the  amended  fourth  section 
in  these  cases  and  ordered  the  roads  not  to  make  their  rates 
from  the  east  to  the  intermediate  points  more  than  certahi  per- 
centages higher  than  their  rates  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  rail- 
ways in  September  appealed  to  the  Commerce  Court,  which  held 
that  in  attempting  to  force  the  roads  to  base  their  rates  to  inter- 
mediate points  on  their  rates  to  the  coast  the  commission  had 
exceeded  its  powers.  It  was  common  talk  among  shippers  and 
railway  men  that  if  the  court  issued  the  injunction  the  commis- 
sion would  be^  a  warfare  against  it,  and  the  commission  in  its 
annual  report,  which  was  made  public  last  week,  fulfilled  these 
expectations.  As  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  court  in  these 
cases  a  movement  has  been  started  by  members  of  Congress  from 
the  intermediate  western  states  to  abolish  it,  and  the  comments 
of  the  commission  on  the  court's  dedsion  are  adapted,  whether 
purposely  or  not,  to  help  the  work  along. 


The  courts  have  rendered  during  the  year  several  important 
decisions  affecting  railways.  The  one  which  attracted  the  most 
attention  was  that  of  Judge  Sanborn  of  the  United  States  circuit 
court,  holding  unconstitutional  the  passenger  and  freight  rates 
fixed  by  the  legislature  and  the  railway  commission  of  Minne- 
sota, on  the  grounds  that  they  interfered  with  interstate  com- 
merce by  making  it  impracticable  for  the  railways  to  maintain 
their  interstate  rates,  and  that  they  were  confiscatory  in  that 
they  would  reduce  the  return  of  the  railways  below  7  per  cent 
The  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
In  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  versus  Riverside  Mills, 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  provision  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce act  making  the  initial  carrier  responsible  for  loss  of  OC 
damage  to  goods  occurring  on  a  connecting  line.  The  Supreme 
Court  also,  in  a  unanimous  decision,  upheld  the  const itutionalitjt- 
of  the  corporation  tax  law, 

In  the  Willamette  Valley  lumber  rate  case  it  annulled  an  order 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reducing  the  rates  on 
rough  lumber  from  points  in  Oregon  south  of  Portland  to  San 
Francisco.  The  main  issue  involved  was  as  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  may  base  a  dedsion 
determining  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate.  The  court  said  that 
the  commission's  opinion  indicated  that  its  order  was  based  on 
its  belief  that  it  had  the  right  under  the  law  to  protect  the  lumber 
interests  of  the  Willamette  Valley  from  the  consequences  which 
it  was  deemed  would  arise  from  a  change  of  the  rate,  even  if  that 
change  was  from  an  unreasonably  low  rate;  and  the  court  held 
that  the  commission  had  no  power  to  fix  rates  on  any  such  basis. 
In  effect,  the  contention  of  the  commission  which  the  court  over- 
ruled was  that  the  commission  was  the  final  judge  of  the  facts. 
The  courts,  it  would  seem,  under  this  interpretation  of  the  law, 
will  not  necessarily  in  all  cases  accept  the  commission's  findings 
of  fact  and  merely  ascertain  if  it  has  applied  the  law  correctly  to 
them,  but  will  also  determine  if  its  findings  of  tact  are  correct 
The  Supreme  Court  also  rendered  a  decision  upholding  the 
validity  of  the  federal  hours  of  service  law. 

Railway  men  took  great  interest  in  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Standard  Oil  and  American 
Tobacco  Company  cases.  The  court  held  that  the  Sherman  law 
prohibits  only  combinations  in  unreasonable  restraint  of  trade. 
The  dedsion  was  at  first  hailed  as  an  interpretation  that  would 
enable  business  men  to  know  whether  they  were  or  were  not 
violating  it,  but  subsequent  consideration  has  led  many  of  them 
to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  antidpate  what 
criterion  the  court  will  use  in  any  given  case  to  determine  what 
is  reasonable.  Railway  men,  for  example,  do  not  know  whether 
under  the  court's  "rule  of  reason"  traffic  assodations,  such  as  it 
condemned  in  the  Trans- Missouri  Frdght  Assodation  and  the 
Joint-Traffic  Assodation  cases,  would  now  be  held  l^al  or  not 

The  Railroad  Securities  Commission  completed  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  of  regulation  of  railway  securities  by  the 
federal  government,  and  made  a  report  opposing  most  of  the 
radical  suggestions  that  had  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  In  a 
general  way,  its  report  advocated  steps  that  will  secure  full  pub- 
lidty  regarding  the  value  of  railway  property,  the  purpose  for 
which  railway  securities  are  issued,  the  use  made  of  the  proceeds, 

Railway  managements  have  shown  increased  activity  duringf 
the  year  in  formulating  and  adopting  means  for  promoting  the 
economy  and  safety  of  operation.  The  attack  made  on  railw^ 
eftidency  by  counsel  {or  the  shippers  in  the  rate  advance  cases 
caused  the  managers  to  look  around  sharply  to  find  out  how 
much  justification  there  was  for  it,  and  while  no  one  familiar 
with  railway  affairs  believes  that  the  sweeping  criticisms  made 
were  justifiable,  the  managers  have  found  a  good  many  ways  to 
effect  economies  without  impairing  the  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  found  that  the  attitude  of  the  labor  unions  and 
public  regulation  in  many  cases  are  great  obstacles  to  the  adap- 
tion of  more  efficient  methods.  One  of  the  interesting  develc^ 
ments  during  the  year  was  the  following  by  several  roads  of  the 
example  set  last  year  by  the  Chicago  &  North  Western  in  or- 
ganizing  "safety   committees"   composed    of  both   oflScers   and 
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with  a  capacity  of  14,650  gal.,  or  56  tons,  which  is  72  per  cent. 
of  the  total  weight  of  the  loaded  car.  The  important  feature  of 
the  design  is  that  the  large  tank  is  so  shaped  that  it  can  be  placed 
low  on  the  frame  with  center  of  gravity  only  7  ft.  above  the  top 
of  the  rail,  which  is  as  !ow  as  that  with  the  older  and  smaller 
cars  of  8.O0O  gal.  capacity.  The  low  price  of  steel  plates  has  en- 
abled builders  to  offer  standard  steel  cars  at  such  a  low  figure 
that  it  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  large  number  ordered 
in  the  last  months  of  the  year. 

While  the  freight  car  shops  were  not  very  busy  during  most  of 
the  year,  the  passenger  car  shops  were  well  occupied  in  building 
steel  equipment.  Steel  passenger  cars  are  being  used  in  large 
numbers.  Several  of  the  dilTerent  designs  have  been  in  service  for 
a  sufficient  time  to  indicate  that  certain  changes  will  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  design.  A  number  of  troublesome  problems  have 
come  up  in  connection  with  the  design  and  construction  of  these 
cars,  but  they  are  gradually  being  overcome  and  will  undoubtedly 
be  fully  solved,  although  it  may  take  some  time  to  work  them 
out  satisfactorily. 

CARS    AND     LOCOMOTIVES     BUILT    IN     1911. 

IN  no  data  regarding  railway  activity  are  the  general  depres- 
'  sion  and  uncertainty  of  the  past  year  more  strongly  indi- 
cated than  in  our  figures  showing  the  new  equipment  ordered 
and  built  during  1911.  As  shown  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the 
number  of  freight  ears,  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  ordered 
has  been  not  only  smaller  than  in  1910  but  has  been  small  as 
contrasted  with  the  amount  ordered  on  the  average  during  the 
past  decade.  Moreover,  statistics  compiled  by  the  Railway  Age 
Gasette  show  that  the  number  of  cars  and  locomolii'es  actually 
built  during  the  year  is  smaller  than  the  average  for  the  past 
ten  or  twelve  years,  and  in  the  case  of  freight  cars  is  actually  less 
than  for  aily  year  during  which  we  have  made  these  compilations. 

VVe  have  received  reports  from  the  principal  car  and  locomo- 
tive builders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  our  investi- 
gation indicates  that  the  total  number  of  freight  cars  built  dur- 
ing 1911  has  been  72.161  ;  passenger  cars,  4,246,  and  locomotives, 
3,530.  The  figures  for  1910  were :  Freight  cars,  180,945 ;  passen- 
ger cars,  4,412;  and  locomotives,  4,755. 

While  the  number  of  orders  placed  during  the  year,  including 
both  those  for  equipment  to  be  constructed  in  the  railways'  own 
shops,  and  those  given  to  outside  builders,  is  substantially  below 
that  for  1910,  the  number  of  freight  cars  buUt  is  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  for  last  year. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  toward 
curtailment  of  expenditures  in  nearly  all  departments  during  the 
year.  In  addition,  the  remarkable  falling  off  in  the  showing 
for  cars  built  as  compared  with  orders  placed  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  first  half  of  1910  orders  were  very 
heavy,  while  comparatively  few  were  placed  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  Therefore  the  shops  were  busy  during  the 
last  SIX  months  of  1910  in  tilling  orders  received  earlier  in  the 
year  or  during  the  latter  part  of  1909  and  had  very  few  unfilled 
orders  at  the  close  of  the  year.  In  1911  an  exactly  contrary 
condition  prevailed.  During  the  first  nine  months  or  so  the  rail- 
ways were  very  chary  of  undertaking  large  expenditures  even 
for  equipment  really  needed,  and  it  has  only  been  during  the 
past  three  months  that  the  imperative  demands  of  traffic  have 
impelled  the  placing  of  large  orders.  The  showing  of  new  equip- 
ment orders  for  the  entire  year  has  been  rendered  possible  by 
large  orders  placed  within  the  past  few  weeks.  On  these  orders 
deliveries  have  not  yet  been  made;  and  in  consequence  the  year's 
record  shows  an  almost  unprecedentedly  low  total  for  ears 
built  which  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  some  lack  of 
completeness  in  our  figures. 

Judging  by  present  inquiries,  it  seems  fair  to  predict  that  the 
coming  year  will  show  a  favorable  record  both  for  equipment 
built  and  equipment  ordered.  Many  manufacturers  who  have 
done  less  than  half  the  business  this  year  that  they  did  in  1910 
have  on  hand  unfilled  orders  over  twice  as  large  as  those  on 
their  books  at  the  close  of  1910. 


:   for 


Of  the  freight  cars  built  in  the  past  year  68,961  ' 
domestic  service  and  3,200  for  export.  Of  the  passenger  cars 
3,938  were  for  domestic  service  and  308  for  export.  Of  the 
freight  cars  52,592,  or  approximately  two-thirds,  were  of  all- 
steel  construction  or  had  steel  underframes,  and  of  the  passenger 
cars  2,930,  a  slightly  higher  proportion,  were  of  all  steel  con- 
struction or  had  steel  underframes.  Of  the  passenger  cars,  415 
were  electric  railway  cars.  The  following  table  shows  the  cars 
built  in  the  past  13  years: 
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Returns  from  locomotive  builders  show  that  3,530  were  built 
during  the  year,  of  which  3,143  were  for  domestic  service  and 
387  for  export.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  were  compound 
and  133  were  electric  locomotives,  a  large  part  of  which  have 
been  used  for  industrial  switching  service  and  similar  uses. 

Year,     No.  Buill.  Year.      No.  Buili.  Year.      No.  Buill. 
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NEW    CONSTRUCTION    IN     1S11. 

RETURNS  from  nearly  all  of  the  railways,  supplemented  by 
our  own  records  and  figures  furnished  by  railway  com- 
missions, show  that  3,066  miles  of  new  main  line  was  built  in 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  1911,  as  compared 
with  4,122  miles  the  previous  year.  This  is  the  smallest  figure 
since  1897,  when  2,109  miles  was  added.  The  average  number 
of  miles  added  each  year  is  3,885,  since  we  began  keeping  this 
record  in  1893.  The  1910  record  was  374  miles  more  than  the 
preceding  year.  These  figures  do  not  include  new  second,  third 
or  fourth  track,  sidings  or  electric  lines,  nor  do  they  include  re- 
located lines  on  which  work  was  carried  out  by  the  following 
companies :  Maine  Central  relocated  6.36  miles  in  Maine ;  the 
ICansas  City  Southern  buill  a  new  line,  29.45  miles  long,  in  Okla- 
homa, Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  replacing  21.3  miles,  and  in  addi- 
tion reduced  the  grade  on  present  alinement  on  five  stretches, 
^SKi'egating  15.3  miles.  The  Mississippi  Central  completed  work 
on  two  miles  of  relocated  track  on  the  main  line  in  Mississippi. 

Of  the  mileage  added  this  year,  the  Chicago  &  North  Western 
laid  a  total  of  173  miles,  including  the  new  cut-of{  from  Lind- 
wurm.  Wis.,  to  Necedah,  130.55,  which  was  the  longest  single 
stretch  of  line  reported  this  year.  The  Kansas  City,  Mexico  & 
Orient  laid  the  second  longest  stretch  of  single  track,  117  miles, 
from  Tankersly,  Tex.,  to  Granada.  The  Harriman  Lines  built  a 
total  of  about  320  miles,  and  the  Santa  Fe  lines,  a  total  of  195 
miles,  the  latter  including  a  section  of  the  cut-off  between  Texico, 
N.  M.,  and  Coleman,  Tex. 

In  Canada  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  built  271  miles  in  the 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  and 
the  National  Transcontinental,  which  is  building  the  eastern  end, 
built  280  miles.  On  the  western  end  work  is  under  way  on  1,167 
miles,  and  surveys  are  being  made  on  627  miles,  while  on  the 
eastern  end  work  is  now  under  way  on  a  total  of  490  miles.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  built  a  total  of  487  miles,  and  has  work  under 
way  on  a  total  of  368  miles  on  the  western  lines.  The  Canadian 
Northern  Ontario  built  47  miles;  has  73  miles  located  and  944 
miles  under  construction,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  in  ad- 
dition has  under  construction  38  miles  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
The  Canadian  Northern  lines  in  the  western  provinces  added  456 
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miles  during  1911.  and  rapid  progress  is  being  made  on  tbe  west- 
ern end  on  the  transcontinental  line  in  British  Qilumbia.  Over 
20  miles  of  track  has  been  laid,  and  80  miles  graded,  between 
Port  Mann  and  Hope,  and  work  is  under  way  on  an  additional 
160  miles.  The  line  from  this  point  to  the  Alberta  boundary, 
near  Yellow  Head  Pass,  is  under  contract,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  work  will  be  finished  in  about  two  years. 

In  Mexico  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  built  a  total  of  161 
miles;  the  Mexico  North  Western  built  131  miles,  and  the  South- 
ern Pacific  of  Mexico  built  36  miles.  The  figures  for  Mexico  do 
rot  include  a  change  of  gage  on  the  line  of  the  National  Railways 
of  Mexico,  between  Acambaro,  Michoacan  and  Uruapam,  102 
miles,  and  the  relocation  of  38  miles  between  these  places. 

The  new  main  track  mileage  is  reported  under  43  states  and 
territories,  including  Alaska,  where  47  miles  of  new  line  was 
buih.  Texas,  which  was  first  in  1909,  and  1910,  is  first  this  year, 
with  414  miles ;  this  is  343  less'  than  was  built  in  this  sUte  in 
1910.  Oregon  is  next  with  224  miles.  North  Dakou  and  Wis-. 
consin  each  built  over  200  miles.  Colorado,  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Georgia,  California  and  Florida,  follow  in  that  order,  each  build- 
ing over  100  miles  of  main  line  in  1911.  No  new  mileage  was  re- 
ported in  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  Rhode  Island  or 
Vermont.  In  Canada  1,898  miles  was  reported,  as  compared  with 
1.844  miles  in  1910.  In  Mexico  351  miles  was  reported,  as  com- 
pared with  138  miles  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  213  miles. 

Particulars  of  new  mileage  are  given  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  following  table  shows  our  figures  for  mileage  built  in  the 
United  States  during  the  last  nineteen  years : 


1893.. 


.1,760 


1904 J.S32 


..S,36S  1907 5,212 

..6.026  1908 3,214 

..5,652  1909 3,748 


1899 4,S69 

PRO'QRESS    IN     RAILWAY     SIGNALING. 

yWENTY  THOUSAND,  an  easy  figure  to  remember,  now 
^  represents  the  mileage  of  railways  in  the  United  States 
equipped  with  automatic  block  signals,  an  increase  of  over  60  per 
cent,  in  three  years.  We  are  unable  to  give  complete  and 
exact  figures  for  January  1,  1912,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  responses  from  some  of  the  railways ;  but  our  table  gives 
a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  situation,  nevertheless.  The  great  bulk 
of  the  more  important  railway  mileage  of  the  country  now  has 
the  block  system  in  one  form  or  another,  and  the  yearly  increase 
in  the  manual  system  is  small  or  negative.  On  some  roads  there 
is  a  decrease,  automatics  having  been  substituted  for  the  manual 
system.  One  road  reduces  the  total  of  our  table  250  miles  by 
withdrawing  erroneous  figures  furnished  a  year  ago.  The  use 
of  automatics  on  single  track  continues  to  spread,  and  the  mile- 
age is  again  nearly  as  large  as  that  on  double  track.  The  Union 
and  Southern  Pacific,  taken  together,  continue  to  furnish  the 
largest  item,  these  two,  with  their  controlled  lines,  now  reporting 
(including  a  considerable  amount  of  double  track)  over  5,500 
miles  of  road  equipped  with  automatic  signals.  The  Boston  & 
Maine  and  its  controlled  tine  the  Main  Central;  the  Chicago. 
Milwaukee  &  Puget  Sound,  the  IIHnois  Traction  Electric  Line, 
and  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  each  report  a  large  automatic 
single-track  mileage;  and  this  use  of  automatic  signab  seems 
now  to  be  so  extensively  favored  that  the  adoption  of  the  idea 
by  additional  roads  may  be  looked  upon  as  assured. 

While  the  progress  shown  by  the  foregoing  figures  is  not  so 
great  as  could  have  been  hoped  for,  still  much  has  occurred  in 
the  field  of  work  of  the  signal  engineer  which  shows  considerable 
development.  The  use  of  automatic  signals  on  single  track,  as 
here  noted,  the  use  of  green  lights  for  the  proceed  indication 
and  the  introduction  of  upper  quadrant  signaling,  have  progressed 
steadily ;  and  the  use  of  power-operated  signals  at  mechanical 
interlocking  plants  has  made  this  type  of  interlocking  available 
for  a  greater  variety  of  conditions. 
The  Pennsylvania  Terminal  in  New  York,  and  the  Notth- 
Wcstem  Terminal  in  Chicago,  both  representing  highly  intensive 


handling  of  terminal  operations,  exemplify  also  tbe  most  in- 
tensive application  of  power  interlocking.  In  these  plants  ibt 
switches  and  signals  and  their  operations — which  now  constitute 
a  vital  element  in  all  large  stations — seem,  from  the  standpoint 
of  safety,  to  have  been  brought  well-nigh  to  the  highest  attiin- 
able  perfection. 

The  engineering  side  of  signaling  has  witnessed  some  notaUe 
developments,  particularly  in  alternating  current  apparatus;  and 
the  application  of  this  to  certain  operating  conditions  has  in  tun 
shown  economies  in  maintenance  which  have  attracted  consider- 


able attention. 

Two  or  three  automatic  train  stops  have  been  tested  duriii( 
the  year,  and  railway  officers  are  perhaps  more  favorably  m- 
clined  toward  this  device ;  but  progress  is  slow  and  any  appre- 
ciable activity  on  the  part  of  the  railways  in  this  field  is  still  in 
the  future. 

As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  block  system  by  legislation. 
Indiana  has  strengthened  its  law,  and  two  or  three  other  statei, 
having  statutes  on  this  subject,  have  been  watching  Indiana, 
though  no  important  action  has  been  taken.  Considerable  public 
attention  has  been  attracted  toward  the  means  which  railway} 
use  to  secure  safety  in  travel,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  repeated  its  recommendation  for  a  federal  law, 
but  there  is  no  sign  that  Congress  intends  to  take  any  action. 
The  Indiana  Commission,  acting  under  its  new  law,  hu 
negotiated  with  the  roads  on  a  basis  generally  reasonable,  and  io 
some  cases  the  roads  have  agreed  to  put  in  automatic  signah 
when  the  law  would  have  been  satisfied  with  a  less  complew 
system.  A  few  electric  interurban  lines  now  have  automaik 
track  circuit  block  signals,  and  the  successful  use  of  lights  u 
signals,  in  place  of  semaphores,  under  favorable  conditions,  seen) 
likely  to  make  for  substantial  progress. 

Rapid  developments  in  the  application  of  alternating  current 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
signaling  on  electric  railways  and  more  specific  data  is  being 
worked  up  by  a  committee  of  the  Electric  Railway  Assodation, 

The  importance  of  signaling  in  the  most  intensive  situations, 
in  which  all  other  methods  of  improvement  have  been  exhausted, 
has  a  notable  example  in  the  signaling  of  the  Interborough  sub- 
way in  New  York.  The  "time-speed"  signaling  which  has  been 
brought  to  its  completion  during  the  year  in  tlie  subway  has 
made  possible  the  running  of  trains  closer  together — at  intervals 
even  shorter  than  the  length  of  the  station  platform — which  hai 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  17  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried.  As  these  average  in  the  busy  season  over  a  million  » 
day  the  magnitude  of  the  increase  brought  about  by  the  signal 
system  afiords  a  remarkable  tribute  to  the  signal  engineer. 

The  art  of  signaling  suffers  not  only  from  the  drawbacks  b- 
separable  from  a  comparatively  new  and  a  rapidly  growing 
science  or  industry,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  it  makes  hca\7 
demands  on  the  railway  treasuries;  while  its  problems  have  to 
be  dealt  with  by  two  departments  (besides  the  financial).  Ncver- 
theless,  the  signal  engineers  as  a  body  have  met  all  demands 
most  creditably. 

RECEIVCRSHIPS    AND    FORECLOSURE     SALES     IN     1911. 

'T'HE  sales  of  railway  properties  under  foreclosure  were  quite 
*■  unimportant  in  1911,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  sale 
of  the  International  &  Great  Northern.  Few  roads  went  into 
the  hands  of  receivers  in  either  1909  or  1910,  and  the  roads  thai 
went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  in  1908  were  mostly  sold  under 
foreclosure  io  1909,  although  the  International  &  Great  Northern 
foreclosure  sale  is  a  consequence  of  the  1908  receivership.  The 
total  mileage  of  roads  sold  under  foreclosure  in  1911  was  1^86, 
of  which  1,160  is  accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  the  Intemationil 
&  Great  Northern. 

The  most  interesting  point  about  the  sale  of  the  International 
&  Great  Northern  and  its  problems  of  reorganization  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  this  reorganization  had  to  be  carried  out  despite 
the  Jaws  of  Texas  and  the  attitude  of  the  Texas  railway  com- 
mission. The  reorganization  provided  for  the  sale  of  the  prop- 
etly  an4  ftve  tn.'Ava.'ftit  q^  t.\i  \TftKmiL'CvnvA  %.  Ci^^at  Northern 
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securities  for  securities  id  the  new  company,  a  scaling  dawn  of 
interest  charges  and  the  raising  of  funds  to  pay  floating  debt, 
receivership  ceitificales  and  similar  claims  by  the  sale  of  $11,- 
000,000  notes.  Apparently  the  way  the  difficulties  interposed  by 
the  Texas  laws  and  rtilway  commission  have  been  overcome  is 
by  the  formation  of  an  International  &  Great  Northern  holding 
company,  which  was  formed  in  Virginia,  and  it  is  supposed 
will  issue  its  own  securities  in  exchange  for  the  deposit  of  new 
International  &  Great  Northern  of  Texas  securities.  In  this 
way  stockholders  of  the  old  I.  &  G.  N.  and  other  security  holders 
will  be  enabled  to  receive  some  form  of  security  which  will 
represent  their  equity  in  the  property  and  the  present  sacrifice 
which  they  are  making  in  its  reorganization. 
The  following  table  shows  the  foreclosure  sales  in  1911: 

FOBECLOStllE    S*LES    1«     1911     OF    SHAH     ROADS. 

Railway  Funded 

miUige.  debl.               SlQck. 

AtlMilk    Notlhem    &    Southtrn 1?  (lU.SOO 

BartEftt-Florenif    11  78,000 

Cincinnali,   Bbfflon   &    Chicago..,. SJ  1,000.000 

Datdantllc,   0I»   &   Southern IS  160,000 

Eas[«    Mere    Railroad II)  8],SO0 

Delaware    &    EasKrn 46  942,000 

Ferdinand    Railway    7  57.000 

Interniitional    &    Gitit    Ngtlhern 1,160  24,917,0S3 

Macomb  &  Weitern  Illinois 20 

Pimburgh,   Binghamton   &    Easlirn 6  t7S.000 

PiacerYiile    &    Lake    Tahoe 27  240.000 

Virginia  Anthracile  Coal  and  Railway....  9  SO.OJW 

WilmingloD,   New    Castle   &    Soulhern IS  400,000 

Total     1,386     JZ8,153.0S3 


25,000 
s'l'o'iOOO 


*0d  June 
tTbia  is  It 


ISee  1. 


laid  thai 


sold.     Tbe 


The  other  roads  sold  were  unimportant  short  lines. 

The  Atlantic  Northern  &  Southern  was  bought  in  by  the 
president  of  the  Omaha  &  Iowa  for  $4(Q,000. 

The  Bartlett-Florence  was  bought  by  J.  L.  Bailey  for  $41,000. 

The  Cincinnati,  BlufTton  &  Chicago  was  sold  in  March. 

The  Eagles  Mere  Railroad  was  bought  by  its  bondholders' 
committee  for  $20,000. 

The  Delaware  &  Eastern  was  sold  to  representatives  of  the 
bondholders. 

The  Ferdinand  Railway  was  sold  tor  $20,000. 

The  Macomb  &  Western   Illinois  was  sold   for  $500,000. 

The  Virginia  Anthracite  Coal  &  Railway  was  bought  by  the 
Norfolk  &  Western  for  $100,000. 

The  Pittsburgh,  Binghamton  &  Eastern  was  sold  in  February. 


1,  54 

47400 

J17S.400 

25,000 

1,12S,000 


The  Placerville  &  Lake  Tahoe  was  sold  to  C  D.  Danaher  for 
$450,000.    This  price  included  the  assets  of  tiie  Eldorado  Lumber 

Co. 

The  Wilmington,  New  Castle  &  Southern  was  not  sold  as  a 
whole.  The  five-mile  section  between  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
New  Castle  was  sold  separately,  and  our  table  giving  mileage 
shows  only  the  mileage  actually  sold. 

There  were  only  four  other  unimportant  roads  beside  the 
Wabash  put  into  the  hands  of  receivers  in  1911,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Wabash,  only  91  miles  of  railway  would  have  been 
put  in  receivers'  hands.  Of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  that 
these  are  all  of  the  railways  that  were  put  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  in  1911,  because  some  roads  may  have  passed  into 
friendly  secret  receiverships.  The  Wabash,  however,  brings  the 
total  mileage  up  to  2,606,  and  the  total  funded  debt  of  roads 
going  into  the  hands  of  receivers  up  to  $116,351,496. 

The  following  table  shows  the  receiverships  established  in 
1911: 


Atlantic  Norlhern  &  Southern 17  Jill, 500  »178,400 

Eagles    Mere    Riilroad 10  83,500  50,000 

lamesiown,  Chautauqia  S  Lake  Erie 37  750.000  750.000 

Jamestown   &    Chautauqua 27  250.000  475,000 

Wabash    Railroad    2,515  115.156,496  92,801,986 

Total    2,606  Jl  16,35 1,496     (94,255,386 

The  Wabash  receivership  was  established  in  December,  was 
said  tQ  be  a  friendly  receivership,  and  had  probably  been  inevi- 
table ever  since  the  Wabash- Pitts  burgh  Terminal  and  the  Wheel- 
ing &  Lake  Erie  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers.  The  reor- 
ganization will  not  be  under  the  undivided  control  of  the  Goulds, 
probably,  but  will  be  carried  on  in  connection  with  Kuhn,  Loeb 
&  Company  and  various  re-organization  committees  which  have 
already  been  formed  to  protect  the  various  classes  of  security 
holders.  It  is  probable  that  the  reorganization  will  be  con- 
siderably complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  Wabash  guarantees 
$8,000,000  notes  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  that  have  been 
defaulted  since  1908,  which  notes  are  held  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  & 
Company;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  Missouri  Pacific  owns 
common  and  preferred  stock  of  the  Wabash,  so  that  it  is  itself 
in  a  not  very  strong  financial  position ;  and  the  effect  on  the 
Missouri  Pacific  of  an  assessment  on  the  common  and  preferred 
stock  of  the  Wabash  will  have  lo  be  carefully  considered. 

The  following  is  the  record  taken  from  our  files  of  roads 
put  into  the  hands  of  receivers  since  1875: 

I   36  Yuu. 


No.dI 


d  Stock!. 


220,294,000 

912 

39.074.000 

714,755,000 

2,069 

278 

5,835.000 

131,839 

17,632.560.382 
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"ABOLISH  THE  PRESENT  GIVING." 

St.  Louit,  Uo.,  Decemhct  21,  1911. 

To  THE  Editob  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette; 
The  discussion  of  this  question  in  your  columns  should  result 

in  benefit  to  all  concerned,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something 
practical  will  be  attained  before  another  excuse  for  the  practice 
comes  around  next  year. 

The  evil  features  are  so  manifest  that  reliance  should  not  be 
placed  on  publicity  alone,  and  consideration  should  now,  it  seems 
to  the  writer,  be  directed  to  a  cessation  of  the  practice;  and  this 
should  not  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  if  the  railway  execu- 
tives will  endeavor  to  relieve  their  subordinate  officers  of  the 
embarrassment  imposed  by  the  present  widespread  abuse. 

The  writer  is  under  the  impression  that  matters  of  criticism  in 
connection  with  railway  conventions  in  the  past  have  been 
remedied  at  the  suggestion  of  the  railway  executives,  and  perhaps 
an  intimation  by  them  to  the  supply  men  through  the  Railroad 
Supply  Men's  Association  or  otherwise  would  bring  about  the 
needed  reform.  The  various  railway  officers  affected  nould  then, 
without  the  appearance  of  ofTensiveness,  be  in  a  position  to  return 
any  "gifts"  that  might  be  sent  regardless  of  such  a  "hint"  from 
their  executives. 

A  discussion  of  this  feature  will,  no  doubt,  bring  forth  the 
best  method  for  dealing  with  the  subject,      purchasing  agent. 

Cleveland.  O..  Decembtr  \9,  1»11. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette  ; 

Your  editoi;ial  at  the  top  of  page  1199  of  the  issue  of  December 
15  should  be  printed  in  red  and  sent  broadcast  throughout  the 
land.  I  would  emphasize  particularly  the  following  line,  "If  it 
is  not  actually  grafting  it  is  the  vestibule  to  it." 

This  practice  of  giving  and  accepting  gifts  from  parlies  from 
whom  as  agents  we  purchase  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  sup- 
plies has  for  many  years  been  a  most  potent  force  in  undermining 
the  character  o£  the  men  engaged  in  it.  That  the  New  York 
Timci  should  manifest  surprise  to  learn  of  the  existence  of  this 
practice  is  positively  funny,  and  shows  that  in  the  eager  search 
for  the  latest  news  the  metropolitan  papers  can  sometimes  over- 
look matters  of  first  importance  that  are  close  at  hand. 

The  giving  of  presents  in  this  manner  is  a  practice  of  con- 
siderable antiquity.  The  railways  are  concerned  in  it  only  be- 
cause of  the  large  amount  of  business  which  they  do.  It  is  a 
very  healthy  sign  of  the  times  that  the  matter  is  receiving  atten- 
tion and  condemnation  by  both  the  technical  and  secular  press. 
The  newspapers  frequently  boast  of  their  great  service  to  man- 
kind as  molders  of  public  opinion.  In  this  particular  line  they 
may  well  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  that  distinction. 


Provided  the  blocks  are  not  too^  short,  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  on  double  track  by  the  use  of  switch  indicators.  In 
this  case,  if  a  train  enters  a  passing  track  to  be  passed  and  finds 
the  outgoing  indicator  clear,  the  fires  may  be  banked  as  before 
until  the  inditator  announces  the  approach  of  a  train.  Local 
conditions  enter  into  both  cases ;  for  example,  switching  opera- 
tions might  give  misleading  indications,  but  the  crews  are  usually 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  road  to  take  such  things  into  con- 
sideration. It  can  be  easily  seen  that  such  a  method  of  handling 
fires  will  result  in  a  marked  saving  in  coal  over  the  usual  method 
of  keeping  up  a  full  head  of  steam  while  waiting  beyond  the 
appointed  time  for  the  arrival  of  another  train.  This  system  has 
the  exceptional  quality  of  being  self  enforcing,  when  understood, 
as  it  not  only  saves  coal  for  the  company,  but  saves  the  fireman's 
back  as  well.  This  method  of  utilizing  the  block  system  was 
discovered,  I  am  told,  by  an  engineman  on  a  western  road,  and 
the  results  have  been  very  gratifying.  The  scheme  can  be  worked 
with  two  position  signals,  also,  provided  the  outgoing  signal  has 
two  arms,  home  and  distant ;  then  the  vertical  position  of  the 
distant  is  the  signal  to  fire  up.  It  has  been  assumed  in  the  fore- 
going that  the  signals  were  normal  clear.  If  they  are  normal 
danger  the  clearing  of  the  signal  to  45  deg.  or  of  the  top  arm  if 
two  arm  two  position  would  be  the  signal   to   fire  up. 


BLOCK  SIGNALS  AND  FUEL  ECONOMY. 

CnicAGo,  December  3,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette  : 

Referring  to  the  paper  on  "Opportunities  for  Economy  on 
Railways"  by  L.  C.  Fritch  in  your  issue  of  November  24,  there 
is  a  way  in  which  the  use  of  automatic  block  signals  can  con- 
tribute to  fuel  economy  in  no  small  degree.  Suppose  there  are 
two  trains  to  meet  on  a  single  track  line  equipped  with  auto- 
matic block  signals  working  in  three  positions.  If  the  inferior 
train  arrives  first,  pulls  into  the  siding  and  finds  the  outgoing 
signal  in  the  clear  position,  the  fireman  can  safely  bank  his  fire 
and  wait  until  the  signal  assumes  the  45  deg.  position,  when  he 
should  have  just  about  enough  time  to  fire  up  and  be  ready  to 
pull  out  when  the  opposing  train  arrives.  The  reason  for  this  'i» 
that  the  char  signal  will  show  that  there  is  no  train  within  tw6 
blocks  of  the  station;  the  45  deg,  position  of  the  signal  attet  rt 
bas  been  clear  shows  that  a  train  has  entered  the  second  MocV: 
advance  of  the  station. 


THE  RAIL  SITUATION  ON  THE  HARRIMAN   LINES. 

Chicaco.   111,.   December  22,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Age  Gazette: 

Referring  to  your  article :  "What  are  the  Railways  Going  to 
do  .About  Rails?"  in  your  issue  of  December  15,  1  desire  to 
comment  thereon  as  follows : 

While  not  specifically  so  stated,  the  impression  left  on  mj 
mind  by  this  article,  and  I  think  on  that  of  most  readers,  ii 
that  the  broken  rail  situation  on  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  is  in  a  very  serious,  not  to  say  desperate,  condition. 

The  matter  of  broken  rails  first  began  to  receive  serious  at- 
tention in  1906  and  1907,  when  a  change  to  heavier  sections 
was  being  made  by  various  railways  in  the  United  States,  The  new 
and  heavier  rails  developed  an  alarming  number  of  breaks  and 
after  much  conference  on  the  part  of  the  railway  organizations 
and  manufacturers,  a  great  deal  was  done  in  the  way  of  change 
of  sections,  chemical  composition,  improved  tests  and  inspectiiMi. 
and  mill  practice,  to  improve  conditions,  which  at  that  time 
were  really  serious.  Omitting  details  leading  up  to  this,  the  re- 
sult has  been,  so  far  as  the  Harriman  system  is  concerned,  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and  a  diminution  in  break- 
age of  rails  in  the  last  three  years.  The  number  of  rails  break- 
ing during  the  first  year  of  service,  which  is  their  critical  period 
under  traffic,  has  fallen  in  that  time  from  about  one  rail  in  370 
■  to  one  in  3,670,  with  an  increase  of  tonnage,  and  but  for  an  un- 
fortunate manufacturing  error,  which  was  very  soon  discovered 
and  corrected,  it  would  have  approximated  one  rail  in  7,00(1 
This  appears  to  be  really  a  not  unreasonable  proportion  ob- 
tained in  an  article  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  and  it 
certainly  shows  that  the  above  efforts  on  the  part  of  this  rail- 
way system,  together  with  the  efforts  of  the  mill  people  to  im- 
prove their  mill  practice,  have  resulted  in  a  good   output. 

I  hardly  think  that  any  manufactured  article  will  show  i 
very  much  higher  qualtity  than  this.  Of  course,  we  are  not 
satisfied  short  of  perfection,  we  want  no  rail  failures  at  all  and 
are  striving  honestly,  as  I  believe  the  manufacturers  are,  to 
obtain  this  result.  I  do  not  think  it  fair,  therefore,  to  attack 
rail  manufacturers  or  the  railways  on  the  ground  that  (he  best 
possible  is  not  being  done.  It  would  be  as  fair  to  attack  mana- 
facturers  of  automobiles  or  the  purchasers  thereof,  if  an  acci- 
dent should  occur  from  the  failure  of  an  axle  or  steering  gear 
of  one  automobile  in  7,000  manufactured  and  used. 

In  presenting  the  above  figures  there  will  naturally  occur  to 
SOW  a  (vies*.\QTi  as  to  their  accuracy  and  as  to  our  methods  of 
ob\.amvTi£  fetm,  mA  A  wwj  t«a,\*,  tiMVaV^'ije.*«*.'iE*.*a  describe 
the  svs^*"i  *>'^  ***  "ftittwu^w  Vvwa  "mv  "Cnvi  '3i■Ko.■^sS^.wv. 
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There  are  two  opportunities  of  error  in  all  such  reports:  First, 
in  the  information  supplied;  second,  in  the  compilation. 

The  former  is  the  more  apt  to  be  incorrect.  Anticipating  this 
trouble  from  the  beginning,  the  Harriman  Lines'  ofiicials  have 
taken  particular  pains  to  personally  instruct  all  section  foremen 
and  roadmasters,  who  are  in  immediate  contact  with  rail  con- 
ditions, in  the  details  of  inspection  of  broken  rails,  and  we  re- 
quire their  immediate  superiors  to  check  their  reports.  We  have 
seen  that  the  results  of  their  reports  get  back  to  them  in- 
dividually, so  that  they  may  understand  and  appreciate  the  use 
and  importance  thereof.  They  have  been  individually  instructed 
in  case  of  doubt  as  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  a  break  always  to 
place  it  in  the  unknown  class,  so  that  the  causes  spedfkally 
stated  are  undoubtedly  correct  The  large  Bumber  of  intelli- 
gent inquiries  we  have  had  from  these  men  lead  us  to  believe 
that  their  reports  are  carefully  and  conscientiously  made.  The 
results  are  worked  up  by  the  different  general  managers  having 
jurisdiction  and  sent  to  the  Chicago  office,  where  they  are  again 
checked  and  compilation  made  and  gone  over,  so  that  I  may 
state  with  confidence  that  I  believe  the  figures  above  given  may 
be  relied  upon,  and  I  further  believe  that  the  specifications  of 
the  Harriman  Lines,  if  rigidly  lived  up  to  by  the  manufacturers, 
followed  up  by  a  proper  inspection,  give  us  as  good  rail  as  it  is 
possible  to  produce  under  the  present  state  of  the  art 

JOHN  D.  ISAACS, 
Coniullinc  EDgioccr,  Harrinun  Linei. 


CLASSIFICATION  SIQNAL8. 


KoSETiLU,  Cu...  November  10,  1911. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Railway  Ace  Gazette: 

In  your  issue  of  October  13,  "D,  A.  D."  maintains  that  it  is  an 
insufficient  safeguard  to  require  classification  signals  on  no 
trains  except  a  train  with  a  section  following  or  an  extra  train. 
His  argument  is  that  some  sort  of  signals  shouU  be  carried  by  an 
"only  section,"  to  give  positive  indication  of  no  section  following. 

This  suggestion  is  a  good  one  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  could  be 
augmented  by  requiring  that  classification  signals  should  be  car- 
ried  on  the  rear  as  well  as  the  head  end  of  a  train.  Often  at  a 
Station  the  train  crew  may  be  busy  cooling  a  hot  journal,  or  per- 
haps they  are  inside  a  box  car  unloading  freight.  They  are 
anxious  to  gain  every  possible  minute,  and  consequently  do  not 
see  the  engine  of  a  passing  train  until  too  late  to  note  the  signals 
carried.  In  such  a  case,  if  classification  signals  were  carried  also 
on  the  rear  of  the  train  they  would  be  observed.  There  seems 
to  be  no  logical  reason  why  classification  signals,  like  indicators, 
should  not  be  shown  at  both  ends.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
also  benefit  station  and  yard  employees  and  trackmen.  The  lat- 
ter, OR  the  approach  of  a  train,  are  usually  busily  engaged  tamp- 
ing the  last  tie  or  driving  a  final  spike.  But  while  they  maynot 
closely  observe  the  engine,  they  always  look  at  the  rear  car  to 
see  whether  the  roadmaster  is  on  board. 

The  use  of  positive  classification  signals  for  "only  sections" 
would  give  other  advantages.  The  danger  of  careless  mistakes 
on  the  part  of  conductors  while  checking  the  train  register  would 
be  lessened.  In  the  "signals"  column  of  the  train  register,  con- 
ductors either  write  "white,"  "green,"  or  "rone,"  Occasionally 
"none"  is  written  instead  of  "green."  If  "only  sections"  carried 
signals,  yellow  for  instance,  the  conductor  would  write  "yellow" 
instead  of  "none,"  again  something  positive. 

Operating  officers  would  have  more  opportunity  than  at  pres- 
ent to  test  the  observance  of  classification  signals,  for  the  sig- 
nals of  an  "only  section"  could  be  removed  without  risk  of  catis- 
ing  a  collision,  in  order  to  note  whether  their  absence  is  observed 
1^  train  and  enginemen.  At  present  the  removal  of  green  sig- 
nals from  an  engine  for  a  test  would  be  foolhardy ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  an  engine  of  a  regular  train  without  signals,  there  is  no 
way  ot  telling  whether  or  not  proper  observance  has  been  made. 

Granting  that  signals  denoting  "only  section"  are  desirable, 
the  next  question  is  the  proper  selection  of  colors.  If  we 
Strictly  conform  to  the  meaning  of  the  various  colors,  yellow, 
being  a  caution  signal,  should  mean  "section   following,"  and 


green,  being  proceed,  should  mean  "only  section."  The  objec- 
tions to  this  are  threefold.  First,  the  new  order  would  change 
the  long  established  meaning  of  green  lights  on  an  engine.  Sec- 
ond, it  would  be' necessary  to  revise  the  book  of  rules,  particu- 
larly the  artistically  colored  prints  of  "Engine  running  forward 
by  day,"  etc  Third,  there  would  be  .danger  Df.^lon  classifica- 
tion lamps  being  mistaken  for  the  white  lamps  of  an  extra,  per- 
haps with  disastrous  results.  On  the  oHjer  hand,  if,  as  at  pres- 
ent, we  use  green  for  section  following,  and  then  add  yellow  for 
only  section,  no  previous  rule  would  be  altered.  All  that 
would  be  necessary  would  be  to  issue  a  paster  supplement  to  the 
book  of  rules,  showing  the  additional  signals.  Also,  if  the  yel- 
low lights  of  an  only  section  happened  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
white  lights  of  an  extra,  the  risk  of  collision  would  be  but  slight, 
and  in  such  a  case  the  indicators  should  verify  the  signals. 

The  bull's-eye  lantern,  which  would  be  the  rear  classification 
signal  by  night,  should  be  so  designed  that  different  colored 
lenses  could  be  interchanged  in  it,  thus  reducing  the  amount  of 
equipment  necessary.  m.  b.  whitney, 

Student  in  Rallrud  Operation,  Soulhern  Pacific  Company. 

[We  will  venture  one  or  two  suggestions.  To  partly  excuse 
trainmen  for  not  seeing  the  engine  will  be  as  bad  as  wholly 
excusing  them;  and  to  allow  two  chances  to  see  the  classifica- 
tion signals  might  be  less  satisfactory  than  to  concentrate  effort 
and  attention  on  one  chance.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  disturbing 
long  established  usage,  when  that  usage,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
with  green  lights  on  the  front  of  engines,  perpetuates  an  incon- 
sbtency.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  disturbing  the  artistic  illustrations 
of  the  rule  book.  A  revised  book  once  in  a  while  may  be  use- 
ful on  general  principles.  At  all  events,  it  is  our  observation  that 
nearly  every  road  makes  a  revision  occasionally.  Finally,  do 
not  be  afraid  of  being  radical.  The  Railway  Agt  Gazettes  rem- 
edy for  the  faults  of  classification  signals  is  to  use  the  block 
system  and  do  away  with  such  signals  entirely. — Editor.] 


GOOD   STYLE   IN    RAILWAY  PUBLICATIONS. 

To  the  Editob  of  the  RAawAY  Ace  Gazette  : 

The  success  of  your  prize  competitions  suggests  the  propriety 
of  offering  prizes  in  other  departments — as,  for  example,  in  the 
literary  shop.  You  have  reprinted  a  number  of  circulars  ad- 
dressed by  railway  managers  to  their  employees  on  the  subject 
of  courtesy,  and  it  must  be  that  these  circulars  have  produced 
good  results.  The  last  word  has  not  been  said,  however.  There 
is  room  for  variety  in  this  feature  of  the  business,  and  it  will 
be  a  good  thing  if  other  managers,  not  resting_  satisfied  with 
what  has  been  done  by  the  pioneers,  try  their  own  hands  at  lec- 
turing— lecturing  by  circular,  I  mean.  (Such  amateur  produc- 
tions should  of  course  be  submitted  to  a  severe  committee  before 
being  promulgated.)  As  a  contribution,  I  submit  as  an  excellent 
example  of  good  sense,  brevity  and  refined  taste  the  circular 
issued  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  (see  below).  This  is 
signed  by  Edward  J.  Nally,  vice-president  of  that  company,  and 
therefore  the  priie  does  not  go  to  your  correspondent. 

ANON,    LITERARY   AGENT    OF    THE    X,    Y    S    Z. 
"the  employee   is   the   COMPANY," 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  public  regards  the  representatives  it  meets 
and  with  whom  it  transacts  business  as  the  company  itself. 
We  know  this  from  our  personal  experience  in  stores,  for  in- 
stance. If  we  are  well  treated  by  the  clerks,  if  they  are  pleasant 
and  affable,  if  they  impress  us  by  their  alertness  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  their  business,  our  trade  naturally  gravitates  toward  that 
store.  We  like  to  go  there ;  we  are  glad  to  tell  our  friends  about 
it  and  to  influence  their  patronage  in  that  direction.  So  it  is 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Postal  Telegraph.  The  public 
receives  its  idea  of  the  company  largely,  through  you.  You  are 
the  ones  they  meet  and  from  whom,  as  a  rule,  they  form  their 
impression  of  the  company  itself.  Hence  it  behooves  all  to  be 
efficient,  alert,  honest  and  obliging,  since  in  so  doing  we  not  only 
build  character  for  ourselves,  but  we  likewise  give  character  and 
reputation  to  the  company  we  serve."  ,    ,  . 

Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 


RAILWAY  OFFICERS  ON  THE  SITUATION  AND  OUTLOOK 


In  accordance  with  its  annual  custom,  the  Railtvay  Age 
Gaxelte  has  sent  out  to  a  number  of  railway  executive  officers 
inquiries  regarding  thei*  views  on  the  present  railway  situation 
and  the  outlook.  A  number  have  rciponded  to  our  inquiries, 
and  aur  questions  and  their  answers  are  given  below. 

QUESTION  I^DO  YOU  FEEL  THAT  THERE  HAS 
BEEN  ANY  CHANGE  IN  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  PUBLIC, 
AND  PARTICULARLY  IN  THAT  OF  THE  SHIPPERS,  IN 
YOUR  SECTION  TOWARD  THE  RAILWAYS  SINCE  THE 
"RATE  ADVANCE"  DECISIONS  WERE  RENDERED  BY 
THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION,  AND,  IF 
80,  WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  CHANGE  AND  TO 
WHAT  DO  YOU  ATTRIBUTE  ITT  WHAT,  IN  BRIEF,  IS 
YOUR  ROAD  DOING  TO  IMPROVE  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH 
THE  PUBLICT 

Erie  Railroad. — I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  railways ;  and,  in  this,  1  dif- 
ferentiate from  the  public,  the  shipper.  The  portion  of  the 
public  which  is  clamoring  for  the  persecution  of  railways  is  to 
be  differentiated  from  that  portion  who  may  be  designated  as 
shippers.  The  shipper  as  I  know  him  has  the  best  of  feeling 
towards  the  railways  as  a  whole.  The. Erie  Railroad  is  doing 
nothing  lo  improve  its  relations  with  the  general  public,  beside 
promulgating,  from  time  to  time,  various  documents,  which,  if 
read,  would  enlighten  it  on  the  &itust]on.— Frederick  D.  Under- 
wood, Presidenl. 

Rock  Island  Lines. — I  feel  that  there  has  been  a  change  in 
the  attitudes  of  public  and  the  shippers.  Since  the  rate  advance 
decisions  were  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion there  is  decidedly  more  tolerant  spirit  and  I  attribute  it, 
first,  to  the  fact  that  many  people  have  been  led  to  give  the  matter 
some  personal  investigation  by  reason  of  the  publicity  of  the 
matter,  and,  second,  the  inability  of  the  railway  to  spend  money 
for  improvements  and  equipment  has  resulted  in  reducing  the 
business  of  shippers,  which  has  led  them  to  investigate,  and  they 
have  ascertained  that  their  business  is  more  largely  affected  by 
the  inability  of  the  roads  to  spend  money  than  they  had  ever 
before  known.  As  to  what  this  road  is  doing  to  improve  its  rela- 
tions with  the  public :  First,  we  are  giving  them  the  best  service 
possible;  second,  we  are  giving  more  attention  to  the  matter  of 
publicity.— H.  U,  Mudge,  Presidenl. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — I  think  there  has  been  a  marked 
change  in  the  feeling  of  the  public  toward  the  transportation 
companies,  brought  about  by  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  transportation  companies  to  make  clear  to  the  public,  or 
explain  to  the  public,  various  complicated  matters ;  also,  the 
large  industries,  other  than  the  railway  industry,  have  felt  it 
desirable  to  use  their  influence  with  the  public  on  behalf  of  the 
railways. — C.  S.  Siiru,  Second  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager. 

Kansas  Citv  Southern. — The  public  is  possibly  coming  to 
understand  that  a  general  advance  in  rates  would  be  negligible 
in  its  individual  effect,  but  the  shipper  is  the  protester,  and  I 
think  is  unchanged  in  his  determination  not  to  permit  it  We 
are,  through  dissemination  of  literature  and  bulletins,  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  before  the  public  the  facts  as  they  exist,  and  by 
fair  treatment  and  constant  effort  to  give  good  service  we  are 
trying  to  make  our  relationship  with  the  public  one  of  mutual 
benefit.—/.  A.  Ed  son.  President. 

San  Pedro,  I^s  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — I  do  not  know  that 
there  has  been  any  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public,  or  the 
shippers,  in  our  section  since  the  "rate  advance"  decisions  were 
rendered  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  I  believe 
the  change  in  attitude  of  the  citizens  in  favor  of  seeing  that 
the  railways  are  given  proper  treatment,  which 


a  year  or  two  ago,  continues.  Our  road  is  doing  everytiunj 
possible  to  improve  its  relations  with  the  public. — /.  -Row  Ciari, 
Second  Vice-President.^ 

Road  A  (  South westebn). — In  my  opinion  there  has  been  no 
particular  change  of  sentiment  one  way  or  the  other  since  the 
"rate  advance"  decisions  were  rendered  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commisisoa  I  have  not  personally  been  able  to  find 
anyone  whose  views  have  undergone  any  decided  change  since 
that  time.  Many  of  the  larger  individual  shippers  have  for  a 
long  time  past  be^  against  restriction  in  the  matter  of  changes 
of  rates,  and  have  only  insisted  that  no  discrimination  be 
created.  The  volume  of  the  rates  in  themselves  has  not  been  a 
matter  of  concern  so  long  as  the  rates  were  equitably  adjusted 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  have  chained 
their  views,  and  I  think  that  to  a  great  degree  they  are  an- 
tagonistic to  the  railways.  Our  principal  effort  to  improve  out 
relations  with  the  public  is  in  reasonable  and  proper  demandj 
and  by  close  association  through  official  representatives.- FiVe- 
President  and  Traffic  Aifftm^er. 

Road  B  (Westebw)l^I  think  there  has  been  some  dianie 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public  and  of  shippers  towards  the  general 
business  of  railroading.  I  think  shippers  are  beginning  to  itd 
more  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago  that  the  railways  are  na 
as  black  as  they  are  painted,  and  that  the  genera!  business  oi 
the  country  will  be  advanced  if  the  railways  are  allowed  to  mila 
fair  returns  on  their  property.  Our  road  is  doing  the  follcwioj 
kinds  of  work  in  connection  with  the  public:  Our  local  qm 
everywhere  are  requested  verbally  to  keep  in  close  touch  witt 
all  patrons  of  the  road ;  to  discuss  complaints  freely  and  trj 
to  remedy  them  at  once;  to  know  personally  editors  and  otlitn 
connected  with  the  daily  newspapers,  and  to  have  friendly  n- 
lations  with  them.  We  endeavor  to  settle  claims  very  prompdv 
and  to  meet  the  views  of  the  public,  so  far  as  we  can,  with 
service.  This  latter  question  is  a  roost  difficult  one,  becaase  in 
a  very  proper  effort  to  have  low  operating  costs  and  efficieiiEy 
in  railway  service  we  run  counter  to  the  demands  of  the  public 
for  more  expensive  passenger  stations,  more  expensive  passenger 
trains,  fast  freight  trains,  frequent  switching,  etc  From  niy  office 
we  send  out  to  all  of  the  newspapers  such  literature  as  we  an 
obtain  that  gives  the  railway  side  of  the  general  discnssioa 
that  has  been  going  on  during  the  last  few  years.  I  think  w< 
have  now  a  list  of  something  like  50,000  names,  to  whom  we 
send  more  or  less  stuff  from  time  to  time.  We  send  out  a 
good  many  of  Slason  Thompson's  pamphlets,  material  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics,  and  I  have  made  a  good 
many  public  addresses  during  the  past  year,  some  of  wbicfa 
have  been  printed,  and  those  we  distribute.  Whenever  we  make 
inspection  trips  on  the  road,  we  try  to  stop  at  some  point  of 
more  or  less  importance  in  the  evening  and  attend  a  ntectiDf 
with  the  citizens  at  the  Commercial  Club,  or  other  social  hall- 
President, 

Road  C  (Eastern).— I  do  not  think  conditions  have  substan- 
tially improved.  We  are  trying  to  sit  still  and  saw  wood.— 
President. 

Road  D  (Soutbeastesn). —There  has  been  a  change  for  die 
belter  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  railways.  The  roads 
I  represent  are  doing  only  what  has  been  practiced  for  a  num- 
ber of  years— keeping  in  touch  with  the  local  conditions  and 
remedying  abuses  when  discovered.— Pr« Went. 

Road  E  (Western). — I  have  found  a  very  decided  change  in 
the  attitude  of  the  shipping  as  well  as  the  general  public  toward 
railways,  but  I  do  not  date  any  of  it  from  the  "rate  advance" 
decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  general 
attitude  of  thinking  business  men  is  that  the  railways  have  been 
punished  instead  of  regulated,  and  that  the  reflex  has  been 
disastrous  to  general  business.    I  find  also  the  feeling  becoming 
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daily  more  general  that  the  railways  are  honestly  and  con- 
scientiously endeavoring  to  occupy  a  correct  relation  with  the 
public,  and  that  this  effort  should  be  sympathetically  met  This 
company  is  systematically  extending  the  acquaintance  of  its 
general  officers  with  the  public;  co-operating  with  every  public 
instrumentality;  in  fact,  doing  everything  possible  to  secure 
recognition  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  business  world,  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration  given  to  other  business  interests,  and 
askitig  no  more. — President. 

Road  F  (Southwestern). — There  has  undoubtedly  been 
some  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public,  particularly  shippers, 
in  the  past  year.  I  think  a  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  publicity 
given  the  railway's  side  of  the  question.  We  are  making  an 
effort  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public  where  possible,  and 
where  such  requirements  are  reasonable.  If  unable  to  meet 
them,  we  endeavor  to  explain  the  situation  and  show  our  side 
of  the  question.— f Iff -Prfii(/en(  and  General  Managrr, 

Road  G  (Central). — There  has  been  a  slight  change  for  the 
better.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  public  opinion  is  slow, 
but  very  sure.  It  is  important  that  there  is  a  slight  improve- 
ment. We  must  bear  in  mind  that  large  bodies  move  slowly. 
The  only  thing  we  are  doing  to  improve  our  relations  with  the 
public  is  to  do  the  best  we  can  in  the  direction  of  fair  treat- 
ment and  frank  and  straightforward  dealing, — President. 

RoAO  H  (Westirn).— The  attitude  of  the  public  in  the  ter- 
ritory traversed  by  this  road  is  quite  friendly,  markedly  so  com- 
pared with  several  years  ago.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  "rate  ad- 
vance" decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
any  bearing.  We  have  our  differences  with  shippers  as  to  rates 
and  facilities,  such  as  necessarily  arise  and  will  continue  to  arise 
in  all  business  enterprises,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  dif- 
ferences are  amicably  adjusted  without  engendering  much,  if 
any,  ill  will.  Our  officials  have  constantly  endeavored  to  im- 
prove their  relations  with  the  public  First,  by  efficient  service 
and  by  the  development  of  the  property.  In  the  second  place, 
by  dealing  frankly  with  the  public  on  alt  questions  of  public 
interest.  We  have  had  the  assistance  of  our  employees  in  all 
branches  of  the  service,  who  are  considerate  of  the  rights  of 
the  public,  and  courteous  in  the  treatment  of  shippers  and  pas- 
sengers. Frequently  the  officials  visit  towns  and  cities  located 
along  the  line,  by  invitation  attending  public  meetings,  banquets, 
conventions,  and  gatherings,  where  the  officials  and  the  public 
mingle  with  each  other  in  a  business  and  social  way. — Preiident. 

Road  I.  (Eastern). — There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  public  generally  and  of  shippers  in  our  section 
toward  the  railways  during  the  last  year;  their  sentiment  toward 
the  carriers  is  markedly  more  friendly.  The  change  is  due  to 
several  causes.  Many  persons,  including  not  a  few  shippers,  felt 
that  the  railways  were  entitled  to  some  increase  in  rates,  and  be- 
lieved that  they  were  hardly  dealt  with  when  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  refused  to  permit  any  advances.  The  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  railways  has  also  been 
largely  due  to  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  many  railway  men 
toward  the  public.  We  are  coming  to  realize  better  than  we  ever 
did  before,  and  frankly  to  concede,  that  we  are  servants  of  the 
public  as  well  as  servants  of  our  stockholders,  and  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  railway  men  naturally  impresses  the  public  favbr- 
ably.  Five  years  ago  out  of  100  articles  having  reference  to  rail- 
ways, taken  from  as  many  newspapers,  at  least  65  would  have 
been  hostile  to  the  roads,  and  the  remaining  35  would  have  been 
indifferent  or  lukewarm  in  their  support  Out  of  the  same  num- 
ber of  articles  now  90  per  cent,  would  be  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  roads  and  practically  none  would  be  distinctly  hostile.  Our 
road- is  trying  to  better  its  relations  with  the  public  by  making  ex- 
tensive improvements,  giving  better  service,  and  through  its 
officers  frankly  discussing  with  the  shippers  and  the  public  the 
different  matters  in  which  we  are  mutually  concerned. — President. 

Road  L  (Southeastern).— In  a  general  way,  1  believe  that  the 
feeling  of  the  public  (always  excepting  the  "noisy  politician") 
towards  the  railways  is  slowly  growing  better,  because  of  the 


and  co-operative  spirit  exhibited  by  the  roads,  but 
that  the  selhsh  hostUity  of  shippers  to  increases  in  rates  is  still 
being  manifested  by  the  almost  universal  suspension  by  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  of  all  tariffs  filed  making  ad- 
vances in  ntts.— President 

QUESTION  2^D0  YOU  FAVOR  REGULATIONS  OF  THE 
ISSUANCE  OF  RAILWAY  SECURITIES?  IF  SO,  BY  THE 
FEDERAL,  OR  THE  STATE,  AUTHORlTIESt  WHAT,  IN 
A  GENERAL  WAY,  ARE  THE  REASONS  FOR  YOUR  AT- 
TITUDE TOWARb  THIS  SUBJECT? 

Erie  RAtutOAo.- 1  am  in  favor  of  the  regulation  of  the  issu- 
ance of  railway  securities  by  a  federal  authority,  for  the  reason 
that  such  regulation  will  bring  about  a  better  market  for  them.— 
Frederick  D.  Underwood,  President. 

Rock  Island  Lines. — I  do  not  favor  regulation  of  the  insur- 
ance railway  securities  by  either  federal  or  state  authorities  at 
this  time,  but  it  must  be  evident  that  if  this  is  done  it  can  only  be 
effectively  done  by  the  federal  authorities.  My  objection  to 
having  the  matter  tampered  with  at  present  is  that  it  will  affect 
present  value  of  securities  already  in  existence  and  which  the 
public  has  purchased  in  good  faith,  and  will  make  the  condition 
of  those  roads  that  are  already  highly  capitalized  worse  than  at 
present.— i/.  U.  Madge,  President. 

Delaware  &  Hudson.— It  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  state 
authorities  to  attempt  the  regulation  of  railway  securities,  and 
as  most  states  are  now  attempting  such  regulations,  it  would  be 
very  much  better  to  have  it  done  by  the  national  government. — 
C.  S.  Sims,  Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Kansas  City  Southern.— The  investing  public  is  entitled  to 
know  that  securities  purchased  are  backed  by  substantial  values, 
and  reasonable  regulation  would  seem  to  me  not  to  be  improper. 
I  would  favor  federal  authority,  insuring  uniformity,  as  against 
conflicting  and  varying  regulations  by  the  different  states.—' 
/.  A.  Edson,  President. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — I  believe  the  day 
of  regulations  for  the  issuance  of  railway  securities  is  coming. 
Such  regulation  should  be  by  the  federal  government ;  state 
regulations  would  be  disastrous.  While  the  railways  at  this 
time  may  take  the  same  view  of  the  regulation  of  securities 
as  they  first  took  of  any  governmental  regulations,  I  believe 
the  railways  would  have  nothing  to  fear  and  that  they,  as  well 
as  the  public,  would  be  benefited  thereby.—/.  Ross  Clark,  Second 
Vice-President. 

Road  C  (Eastern). — I  do  not.  It  has  always  been  very  hard 
for  the  railways  to  raise  money,  and  the  ipterference  of  com- 
missions makes  a  hard  matter  harder.— Pre jirfe«/. 

Road  D  (Southeastern). — I  have  not  formed  decided  views 
respecting  this  matter. — President 

Road  E  (Western).- I  am  a  firm  believer  in  federal  regu- 
lation, believing  state  control  to  be  destructive,  while  federal 
control  can  be  constructive.  Believing  in  this,  I  could  not  con- 
sistently argue  against  regulation  of  securities,  and  therefore 
favor  it — President. 

Road  F  (Southwestern).— Am  not  adverse  to  the  regulation 
of  the  issuance  of  railway  securities.  Most  of  the  states  through 
which  we  operate  already  do  so.— Vice-President  and  General 
Manager. 

Road  G  (Central). — I  think  we  should  go  very  slowly  in  im- 
posing any  new  regulations.  We  have  a  lot  of  undigested  regu- 
lations still  weighing  uncomfortably  upon  our  stomachs.  This 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  against  regulation,  but  against  adopting 
regulations  more  rapidly  than  they  can  be  absorbed  into  the 
system, — President. 

Road  H  (Western).— We  are  not  in  favor  of  regulating  the 
issuance  of  railway  securities.  It  is  a  matter  which  will  take 
care  of  itself  if  left  alone.  The  control  by  different  states  is 
confiicling,  and  creates  difficulties  in  preventing  extensions  and 
development,  which  the  public  desire,  as  thp  development  in  one 
state  may  be  well  up  to  its  nec<fsuty|..,^)^lf (jy(^|iQl|«(]^state 
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much  remains  lo  be  done  in  the  way  of  hew  extensions.  This 
only  harasses  and  embarrasses  the  development  of  the  country 
and  the  development  of  the  transportation  lines,  and  makes  the 
securities  less  desirable  to  investors,  so  that  the  money  is  in- 
vested elsewhere,  or  in  other  countries. — President. 

Road  1  (Eastebn). — I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  views  regard- 
ing regulation  of  railway  securities  expressed  by  the  Hadley  Rail- 
road Securities  Commission  in  its  reports,  which  was  sent  to 
Congress  by  President  Tafc  on  December  11.— Presidtnt. 

Road  L  (Southeastesn). — Inasmuch  as  corporations  are  crea- 
tures of  government — that  is,  they  have  no  right  to  exist  except 
under  general  or  specific  authority  of  the  body  politic — it  seems 
clear  that  the  latler  should  have  full  and  explicit  information  or 
the  issuance  of  railway  securities.  As  one  most  important  func- 
tion in  government  is  the  protection  of  its  subjects  against  the 
self-seeking  and  designing,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  rea- 
sonable that  the  government  should  be  fully  advised  and  be  in 
a  position  to  exercise  its  influence  in  favor  of  the  reasonableness 
and  soundness  or  corporate  security  issues.  I,  therefore,  do  not 
favor  regulation  of  the  issuance  of  railway  securities  either  by 
federal  or  state  authorities. — Presidtut. 

QUESTION  3.— DO  VOU  FAVOR  NATIONAL  LEGISLA- 
TION FOR  THE  FEDERAL  INCORPORATION  OF  CORPO- 
RATIONS DOING  AN  INTERSTATE  BUSINESS,  OR  ANY 
OTHER  LEGISLATION  BY  CONGRESS  THAT  WILL  TEND 
TO  REDUCE  REGULATION  BY  THE  STATES,  AND  TO 
CONCENTRATE  IT  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT? 

Erie  Railroad.— While  I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  further  legis- 
lation in  relation  to  corporations,  federal  is  preferable  to  state 
legislation.  It  is  perhaps  time  to  again  call  attention  to  the 
present  ridiculous  and  impossible  situation — forty- six  state  rail- 
way commissions  and  a  federal  commission,  all  seeking  to 
regulate  railway  corporations.— Ftederick  D.  Underwood, 
President. 

Rock  Island  Lines.— 1  favor  action  that  will  concentrate 
railway  legislation  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government  and 
take  away  all  such  authority  from  the  states,  except  such  as  is 
necessary  for  police  regulation. — H.  U.  Mudge,  President. 

Delaware  &  Hudson,— The  situation,  where  the  several  states 
attempt  regulation,  is  almost  intolerable.  Regulation  has  come 
to  stay,  and  it  should,  therefore,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  national, 
and  not  the  state,  government. — C.  S.  Sims,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager. 

Kansas  Citv  SouTHEKN.^Am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will 
concentrate  and  simplify  such  regulations  as  may  be  proper,  and 
this  would  seem  to  be  possible  only  through  national  control,  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  state  authority.—/.  A.  Edson,  President. 

San  Pemio,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.— I  strongly  favor 
national  legislation  for  incorporation  of  corporations  doing  an 
interstate  business  Ih&t  will  have  a  tendency  to  reduce  state 
regulations.—/.    Ross    Clark,    Second    Vice-President. 

Rock  Island  Lines, — It  is  essential  that  the  regulation  of 
interstate  carriers  be  concentrated  in  the  federal  government 
rather  than  subjected  to  the  diverse  views  of  forty-nine  different 
governments.  This  is  so  clear  that  no  argument  is  required. 
Can  this  be  done  best  by  means  of  legislation  specifying  federal 
incorporation  or  by  other  methods?  I  do  not  know  but  that  the 
establishment  of  minimum  requirements  by  Congress  of  standard 
practices  and  the  commitment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  the^e  requirements  would  seem  to  accomplish  the 
purpose.— R   0.  Melcher,  Second  Vice-President. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  &  Texas  Pacific— While  I  have 
not  been  able  to  give  detailed  consideration  to  the  matter,  my  first 
impression  is  that  federal  incorporation  of  corporations  doing  an 
interstate  business  would  be  advisable. — T.  C.  Powell,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Ii.r.iNOis  Centhal. — It  would  seem  essential  to  a  clear  under- 
■•tanding  as  to  just  what  corporations  are  empowered  to  do,  and 
what  they  are  prohibited  from  doing,  that  the  regulations  should 


come  from  one  source,  which  would  necessarily  be  the  federal 
government. — W.  L.  Park,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Road  A  {Southwestern).- I  think  that  legislation  that  would 
tend  to  reduce  regulation  by  the  states  and  to  concentrate  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  federal  government  would  be  in  our  interest  in 
that  such  regulation  would  be  uniform  and  would  not  subjea 
us  to  varying  rules  in  sections  separated  only  by  state  lines,  and 
it  would  remove  the  ever-present  contest  between  the  various 
states  as  to  adjustments  within  their  borders,  each  seeking  ad- 
vantages as  to  rates  and  regulations  over  other  sections.  The 
fact  that  the  state  commissions  are  as  a  rule  elected  serves  to 
make  them  pohtical  bodies,  and  so  long  as  the  members  are  sub- 
ject to  re-election  their  views  must  be  influenced  by  prevailing 
public  sentiment  without  regard  to  the  inherent  merits  of  many 
cases  presented  for  their  consideration. — Vice-President  and 
TraMc  Manager. 

Road  B  (Westirn).- I  have  been  rather  opposed  to  extend- 
ing the  federal  power  over  so  many  details  of  local  business,  but 
I  am  drifting  to  the  conclusion  that  the  complications  are  so 
great  now  that  probably  federal  incorporation  and  federal  super- 
vision will  be  better  than  so  much  half-baked  legislation  and 
regulation  from  the  states. — President. 

Road  C   (Zasti^h).— Yes.— President. 

Road  D  (Southeabtebn).- Federal  incorporation  and  re- 
sponsibility of  interstate  railways  to  a  federal  commbsion  only. 
— President. 

Road  E  (Western).- I  am  not  clear  as  to  what  legisbtiaE  it 
needed  or  proper  to  bring  about  federal  and  eliminate  state  cat- 
trol.  I  have  firmly  believed  that  when  the  Supreme  Court  finally 
Speaks  on  this  much-mooted  question  it  will  be  a  practical  elim- 
ination of  the  state,  and  that  further  legislation  would  be  unnecr 
essary.  If  I  am  mistaken  in  this  and  if  tbe  Supreme  Court  stcqn 
short  of  such  a  decision  and  the  same  can  be  secured  throogt 
legislation,  then  naturally  I  favor  the  latter.— Pr^jtrfwt/. 

RoAO  F  (Southwestern), — Am  in  favor  of  so-called  "federal 
incorporation,"  particularly  so  far  as  interstate  carriers  are  con- 
cerned.— Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Road  G  (CENiaAL).- 1  am  inclined  to  think  that  federal  incor- 
poration is  the  best  way  to  settle  the  trust  question.  Slow  and 
intelligent  progress  is  better  than  rapid  and  unintelligent  work, 
which  either  has  to  be  undone  or  done  over  again, — President. 

Road  H  (Western).- The  courts  should  be  able  to  handle  t&e 
situation  without  further  legislation.  If  the  laws  of  the  various 
states  interfere,  as  they  do,  with  the  handling  of  interstate  com- 
merce, it  is  entirely  within  the  province  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  so  declare,  and  any  relief  which  the  railways  arc  to  obtain  by 
reason  of  conflict  of  jurisdiction  of  state  and  federal  authorities, 
must  come  through  the. courts. — President. 

Road  I  (Eastesn).^I  question  if  any  further  regulation  ol 
railways  is  desirable  at  this  time,  unless  it  should  be  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  which  would  permit  the  rail- 
ways freely  to  take  reasonable  concerted  action  regarding  rates 
and  services,  and  some  such  legislation  as  that  recommended  br 
the  Railroad  Securities  Commission.  It  would  be  impossible  fc 
them  to  take  anything  but  reasonable  concerted  action,  if  the 
Sherman  law  were  amended,  because  if  they  attempted  to  do 
otherwise  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  power  to 
prevent  them. — President. 

Road  J  (Southeastern).— I  am  in  favor  of  national  legisla- 
tion that  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission the  full  control  of  railway  operation,  eliminating  the  fre- 
quent clashes  between  state  and  federal  authorities. — Viee-Preti- 
dent  and  General  Manager. 

Road  K  (Eastern).- Yes.  The  various  laws  that  have  been 
passed  by  the  different  states  on  matters  affecting  railway  dera- 
tion are  not  uniform.  If  the  present  process  of  law  making  by 
the  states  continues,  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  as  many  dif- 
ferent laws  on  the  same  subject  as  there  are  states.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  five  regulations  issued  by  as  many  states — all  dif- 
ferent— as  to  the  kind  of  highway  crossing  sign  to  be  erected  at 
highways.  The  commissioners  of  Indiana  ^ase  ?l^f^p^  horiion- 
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tal  board  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  conspicuous  sign  with  the 
word  "danger"  in  red,  and  they  have  the  assurance  to  specify  in 
their  annual  report  that  there  has  been  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  of  acdderts  at  highways  by  reason  of  this  sign.  The 
best  experts  in  block  signaling  have  concluded  a  long  time  ago 
that  overlap  signals  were  dangerous,  because  engineers  quickly 
discover  where  the  overlap  is,  and  in  approaching  a  stop  signal 
have  in  mind  the  possibility  of  over  running  the  signal  and  not 
being  detected  by  reason  of  the  overlap,  and  yet,  an  inspector  of 
the  commission  in  one  of  the  largest  states  in  the  Union  is  urging 
that  the  railways  adopt  the  overlap.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
none  of  the  executive  bodies,  either  federal  or  state,  have  any 
valuable  knowledge  of  railway  operation.  Their  knowledge  is 
that  of  the  layman.  Their  views  are  absorbed  from  their  inspec- 
tors. As  the  federal  government  under  Mr.  Moseiey  insisted  that " 
the  necessary  qualification  of  an  inspector  of  safety  appliances 
was  that  he  should  be  a  member  of  a  labor  union,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  recommendations  of  such  men,  who  are  largely 
brakemen,  baggagemen  and  conductors,  cannot  be  of  an  impartial 
character;  therefore,  the  railways  are  not  fairly  treated  in  the 
matter.  The  inspectors  employed  by  the  stale  commissions  are 
largely  railway  employees  who  have  either  not  succeeded  or  have 
succeeded  partially  in  the  profession  of  railroading,  and  their 
knowledge  is  not  good.  If  the  state  regulation  of  transportation 
could  be  eliminated  and  concentrated  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  that  body  included  some  competent  operating 
men,  many  of  the  difficulties  to  which  the  railways  are  subjected 
would  be  removed  and  greater  difficulties  which  are  to  come 
would  be  postponed  altogether.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  full  crew  bill  specifying  25  cars  is  ideal  in  one  State  and 
one  of  50  cars  in  another;  they  cannot  both  be  right.— P'ice- 
President. 

Road  L  (Southeastern).— I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  speak 
positively  for  or  against  federal  incorporation  for  interstate  cor- 
porations. I  would  recommend  that  nothing  be  done  in  this  con- 
nection until  other  uncertainties  are  cleared  up  and  a  better  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  as  to  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  aspect  of 
federal  incorporation.  I  incline  to  believe,  however,  that  popular 
opinion  will  favor  it. — President, 

QUESTION  4.— WHAT  LEGISLATION  BY  CONGRESS, 
IF  ANY,  DO  YOU  THINK  JUSTIFIABLE  OR  DESIRABLE 
WITH  A  VIEW  PARTICULARLY  TO  MAKING  THE  REN- 
DERING  OF  THE  TRANSPORTATION  SERVICE  OF  THE 
COUNTRY  SAFER,  MORE  ECONOMICAL  OR  BETTER7 

Erie  RAiLROAn. — No  legislation  is  necessary  or  justifiable  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  transportation  service,  making  it  safer 
or  more  economical.  Competition  between  lines  will  take  care 
of  that  far  better  than  statute.— FrfrferiV A  D.  Underwood, 
President. 

Rock  Island  Lines.- I  think  no  legislation  by  congress  is  nec- 
essary at  this  time  to  render  the  transportation  service  in  the 
country  safer,  more  economical  or  better.  The  roads  are  appar- 
ently applying  block  signal  protection  as  fast  as  their  finances 
will  permit.-//.  U.  Mudge,  President. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — The  present  powers  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  very  great.  They  have  inspectors 
overlooking  telegraph  train  orders,  signals,  safety  appliances, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.  For  the  present,  I  think,  no  additional  legislation 
is  necessary. — C.  S.  Sims,  Second  Vice-President  and  Central 
Manager. 

Kansas  City  Southern.— I  see  no  necessity  for  any  further 
legislation  to  make  transportation  service  safer,  more  economical 
or  better  in  any  way;  the  railways  themselves  will  work  it  out  as 
conditions  demand  and  opportunities  permit. — /.  A.  Edson,  Presi- 
dent. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.— I  favor  no  further 
legislation  by  Congress  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  so  as 
to  give  the  railways  a  breathing  spelt  and  a  chance  to  line  up 
and  get  working  under  the  laws  that  have  already  been  passed. — 
/.  Ross  Clark,  Second  Vice-President. 


Rock  Island  Lines.— Let  us  defer  further  legislation  until 
the  present  and  existing  laws  are  intelligently  administered  by 
government  officers.  The  ability  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  administer  our  present  multitude  of  laws  has 
yet  to  be  demonstrated.— F.  0.  Metcher,  Second  Vice-President. 
Illinois  Central.— I  think  very  little  regulation  by  Congress, 
other  than  that  which  will  provide  sufficient  revenues,  is  neces- 
sary in  rendering  the  transportation  service  of  the  companies- 
safer  and  more  economical.  The  managers  are  ready  to  spend 
money  available  in  the  direction  which,  from  their  knowledge 
of  the  property,  will  give  the  best  result  On  some  railways  it 
may  be  ballasting  and  heavier  rail;  on  others,  the  question  of 
bridges  may  be  paramount ;  on  others,  block  signals.  Some 
of  the  laws  so  far  passed,  under  the  pretext  of  adding  to  the 
safety  of  the  public  and  employees,  such  as  a  great  many  fea- 
tures of  the  safety  appliance  act.  standardization  of  equipment, 
full  crews,  etc.,  have  caused  and  will  cause  an  enormous  and 
unnecessary  expenditure  without  commensurate  returns  to  the 
public,  and  must  necessarily  retard  the  doing  of  those  things 
that  from  the  experience  of  the  managers  acquainted  with  the 
property  in  their  charge  they  well  know  to  be  of  greater  im- 
portance, for  the  reason  that  a  large  part  of  the  above  ex- 
penditure is  waste— W.  L.  Park,  Vice-President  and  General 
Manager. 

Road  A  (Southwestern). — It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  is 
unnecessary  to  make  the  transportation  service  of  the  country 
safer,  better  or  more  economical,  as  competition  between  the 
railways  prompts  each  to  make  its  service  as  safe  and  satisfac- 
tory as  possible.  1  have  never  known  any  legislation  which 
looked  to  greater  economy  in  operation.  I  would  regard  a  bill 
authorizing  pooling  as  a  measure  in  this  direction  in  that  under 
an  agreed  division  of  revenue  much  service  that  is  now  rendered, 
and  which  under  the  present  stress  of  competition  it  is  necessary 
to  maintain  could  be  eliminated  without  injury  to  the  public 
interest.— fiVf-Pr« I d<n(  and  Traffic  Manager. 

RoAB  B  (Westehn).^ — In  due  time  public  opinion,  or  legisla- 
tion, or  both,  will  have  to  bring  about  a  condition  in  this  coun- 
try so  that  the  arbitrary  stoppage  of  safe,  regular  and  adeqate 
transportation' by  strikes  will  be  impossible.  Just  how  this  can 
be  done,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  have  a  feeling,  however, 
that  the  time  will  come  when  a  man  who  engages  in  the  railway 
business  will  be  under  the  same  sort  of  moral,  and  possibly 
under  the  same  sort  of  legal,  obligations  that  a  man  is  who  enters 
the  army;  that  he  will  have  no  more  right  to  desert  the  rail- 
way than  he  has  to  desert  the  army;  that  he  can  only  leave  it 
under  certain  prescribed  rules,  and  that  if  he  leaves  it  or  deserts 
it  some  sort  of  punishment  will  be  meted  out  to  him.  The 
complications  of  modern  industrial  life  are  such  that  society 
sooner  or  later  will  have  to  invent  some  plan  so  that  all  busi- 
ness will  not  be  dislocated  and  great  suffering  brought  to  in- 
nocent people  because  of  the  arbitrary  actions  of  large  bodies 
of  men  upon  whose  daily  work  depends  the  general  life  of  the 
community. 

Another  place  where  public  opinion  should  introduce  some 
corrections  is  the  wild  demand  for  high  speed,  both  freight 
and  passenger.  Apparently  the  railways  cannot  resist  this  de- 
mand, and  it  may  be  that  some  law  limiting  speed  would  be  help- 
ful in  producing  safer,  more  economical  and  better  transpor- 
tation service.  Every  now  and  then  we  have  some  bad  accident, 
due  in  part  to  the  mania  for  speed,  and  in  part  to  poor  work 
done  by  human  hands  at  some  point  in  the  mechanical  or  oper- 
ating process  of  the  railway. — President. 

Road  C  (Eastern). — Neither  Congress  nor  the  commissions 
ever  originate  any  improvement.  They  find  out  what  the  roads 
are  trying  out  and  then  order  it  used  and  claim  alt  the  credit. 
In  so  doing  they  usually  fail  to  allow  for  variations  in  the 
conditions  pertaining  to  different  localities  and  companies,  and 
by  insisting  upon  uniformity  of  treatment  where  there  is  no 
uniformity  of  needs,  they  often  bring  about  more  serious  evils 
than  those  they  attempt  to  rtvatAy.— President. 
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Road  D  (SairiHEASTERH). — Apparently  no  additional  legisla- 
tion  necessary. — President. 

Road  E  (Westers). — I  have  no  suggestion  to  make  at  this 
time  about  legislation  favoring  the  transportation  service.  I 
believe  that  with  the  possible  exception  of  automatic  signaling, 
which  will  come  gradually,  there  is  nothing  particularly  needed 
if  the  federal  statutes  only  could  be  applied  and  the  conflicting 
state  regulations  eleminated. — President. 

Road  F  (  Southwesiebh)  .— I  do  not  want  to  be  quoted  as 
favoring  additional  legislation,  either  state  or  national.  We 
have  had  entirely  too  much  as  it  is.  What  the  carriers  need  is 
legislative  rest  and  an  opportunity  to  adjust  themselves  to 
present  conditions.— ftVe-Pr*jirfm(  and  Central  Manager. 

Road  G  (Central), — The  railways  will  take  care  of  this,  as 
a  matter  of  self-interest,  very  rapidly,  if  their  credit  is  restored. 
Unsafe  operation  is  very  costly  operation,  as  every  railway  man- 
ager knows.  A  greater  spread  between  gross  and  net  earnings 
will  do  more  towards  securing  safer  operation  than  all  the  laws 
that  couid  be  framed, — President. 

Road  H  (Western).— No  additional  legislation  by  Congress 
is  necessary.  We  have  plenty  of  tt  now.  More  than  can  be  or 
is  enforced.  Problems  ought  to  be  worked  out  along  existing 
lines  and  changes  adopted  as  they  are  found  impracticable.  The 
railways  should  be  permitted  to  go  on  and  develop  their  busi- 
Heie  and  the  business  of  the  country  without  being  constantly 
ierrorized  by  the  fear  of  new  legislation  changing  continuously 
the  methods  of  transacting  railway  business. — President. 

Road  I  (Eastern.) — As  I  said  in  my  answer  to  question  3,  I 
do  not  think  any  further  federal  legislation  regarding  railways  is 
desirable  at  this  time,  with  the  possible  exceptions  mentioned.— 
President. 

Road  J  (Southeastebn).— The  most  important  legislation  to 
the  commercial  world  as  well  as  the  railways  at  present,  to  my 
mind,  is  an  amendment  to  the  Erdman  Act  making  arbitration 
compulsory,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  tying  up  the  commerce 
of  the  country  on  a  pretext  because  of  unsatisfied  greed  or  dis- 
gruntled labor  organizations. — Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager. 

Road  K  (Eastern).- In  my  opinion,  what  is  needed  is  an  in- 
telligent joint  investigation  by  railway  officers  and  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  of  accidents ;  the  allowance  to  the 
roads  of  sufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  necessary  requirements ; 
the  elimination  of  the  expenditure  of  money  that  is  now  spent 
foolishly  and  largely  for  the  political  benefit  of  the  labor  organ- 
ization as  a  result  of  crew  laws  and  other  similar  legislatioa— 
Vice-President. 

Road  L  (Southeastekn).- No  legislation  by  Congress  is  jus- 
tifiable or  desirable  with  a  view  particularly  to  making  the  render- 
ing of  transportation  service  of  the  country  safer,  more  eco- 
nomical or  better.  It  can  safely  be  left  with  the  managers  of  the 
rai  Iways  of  this  country  to  render  the  transportation  service 
safer,  more  economical  and  better  if  the  public  will  withdraw 
its  position  against  a  moderate  advance  in  both  freight  and  pas- 
senger rales,  and  enable  the  railway  companies  to  earn  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  to  pay  for  labor  and  material  and  to 
increase  efficiency  of  their  properties  without  unreasonably  in- 
creasing their  fixed  charges,  being  mindful  that  the  owners  of  the 
property  are  entitled  to  a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment.— 
President. 

QUESTION  5.— THERE  CAN  BE  NO  DOUBT  THAT  THE 
CONTINUANCE  OF  BUSINESS  DEPRESSION  DURING 
THE  PAST  YEAR  HAS  BEEN  LARGELY  DUE  TO  THE 
FACT  THAT  IT  HAS  BEEN  A  YEAR  OF  RETRENCHMENT 
BY  THE  RAILWAYS.  TOWARD  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE 
YEAR  1911  THERE  HAS  BEEN  A  SUBSTANTIAL  IN- 
CREASE IN  PURCHASES  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES. 
DO  YOU  THINK  THE  RAILWAYS  WILL  SPEND  MORE 
OR  LESS  MONEY  ON  MAINTENANCE,  IMPROVEMENTS 
AAfO    ADDITIONS    AND     NEW     CONSTRUCTION     NEXT 


Erie  Railroad.— The  expenditures  to  b«  made  by  railways  are 
not  within  my  information.  Railways  will  continne  to  spend  at 
little  as  possible  on  maintenance  and  improvements  and  to  re- 
frain from  additions  or  new  construction  until  there  is  a  better 
market  for  securities.  The  causes  of  the  depression  in  the 
security  market  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  discussion. — 
Frederick  D.  Underufood,  President. 

Rock  Island  Lines. — The  railways  must  purchase  an  average 
amount  of  equipment,  first,  to  provide  for  replacement  of  obso- 
lete and  destroyed  equipment,  and  second,  to  take  care  of  the 
natural  increase  in  traffic  that  we  know  must  come  The  large 
purchases  made  recently  are  due  to  the  very  low  prices,  tbc 
reduction  in  the  price  on  freight  cars  from  that  purchased  last 
year  being  equal  to  about  five  years'  interest  on  the  money.  With 
this  in  view,  it  is  easily  seen  why  the  railways  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  borrow  money  and  purchase  equipment,  even  though 
it  is  not  needed  at  present.  I  do  not  think  the  railways  will 
Spend  more  money  on  maintenance,  improvements,  additions  or 
on  construction  next  year,  because  it  does  not  appear  that  confr 
tions  will  be  sufficiently  settled  to  enable  financing  to  be  done  for 
this  purpose.  1  do  not  regard  the  business  outlook  for  1912  u 
being  very  encouraging.  I  think  we  may  possibly  get  throu^ 
without  further  serious  decreases  in  earnings,  but  I  can  see  no 
reason  to  expect  any  increases,^//.   W.  Mitdge,  President, 

Delaware  &  Hudson.— The  railways  are  still  retrenching. 
The  year  1912  is  apt  to  carry  with  it  a  great  deal  of  politics,  and 
politics  have  never  been  known  to  help  business.  I  am  inclined 
to  feel  the  railway  retrenchment  will  continue  until  the  political 
situation  has  been  cleaned  up. — C.  S.  Situs,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager. 

Kansas  City  Southern. — The  dissolution  of  large  business 
interests  and  the  general  attitude  of  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments have  tended  toward  depreciating  securities,  rendering 
capital  expenditures  inopportune,  and  this  very  condition  de- 
pressing business  in  general  has  so  reduced  railway  earnings 
that  maintenance  expenditures  have  been  held  within  strict 
limits.  Expenditures  by  railways  will  no  doubt  conform  to  these 
conditions  for  1912  as  in  the  past.  The  action  of  federal  au- 
thorities and  public  declarations  of  men  in  political  power  having 
in  the  past  few  months  indicated  a  tendency  toward  sane  control 
of  corporate  interests  may  restore  confidence  to  business  inter- 
ests in  general.  Large  purchases  by  railways  of  equipment,  as 
reported  within  the  last  90  days,  will  stimulate  business,  and  a 
brighter  outlook  seems  dimmed  only  by  the  customary  depression 
of  a  presidential  campaign. — J.  A,  Edson,  President. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.— I  regard  the  busi- 
ness outlook  for  1912  in  a  general  way  as  good,  but  it  being  a 
presidential  election  year  the  tendency  may  be  to  curtail  some 
improvements.—/.  Ross  Clark,  Second  Vice-President. 

Road  B  (Western). — I  think  the  railways  are  apt  to  spend  a 
little  more  money  on  maintenance,  improvements  and  additioni 
in  1912  than  in  191 1,  but  I  am  doubtful  about  new  construc- 
tion. There  is  not  much  incentive  for  capital  to  go  into  large 
new  railway  enterprises  when  the  Commerce  Commission's  gen- 
eral attitude  is  to  reduce  rates  steadily,  the  tax  powers'  attitude 
is  to  raise  taxes  steadily  and  the  labor  union  organizations  V> 
increase  wages  steadily.  I  think  the  volume  of  business  for  1912 
in  our  territory  will  be  about  the  same  as  for  1911,  possibly  a 
little  better.  People  are  inclined  to  be  more  economical  and 
save  their  pennies  more  than  they  did  a  year  ago,  and  I  believe 
this  tendency  will  continue  until  after  the  presidential  election. 
This  tendency  has  a  marked  effect  on  passenger  travel  and  on 
some  classes  of  freight  business. — President. 

Road  C  (Eastern). — I  do  rot  think  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year 
1912  are  likely  to  be  any  better  than  for  1911.  I  do  not  expect 
much  improvement  during  the  next  year. — President. 

Road  D  {Southeastern). —The  buwness  outlook  for  1912 
seems  favorable.     In  my  opinion,  however,  no  extensive  pur- 
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chases  will  be  made  by  the  railway  companies.  They  will,  pur- 
chase only  what  is  absolutely  necessary. — President. 

SoAs  E  (Westebn).— I  believe  that  the  expenditures  for  im- 
provements, additions  and  new  construction  in  1912  will  not  ex- 
ceed the  year  now  closing,  for  the  reason  that  I  do  not  in  a  gen- 
eral way  regard  the  business  outlook  for  the  next  year  as  more 
encouraging  than  the  present  year.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to 
construe  the  recent  increase  in  purchases  of  equipment  and  sup- 
plies to  presage  a  general  resumption  of  prosperous  conditions. 
It  is,  in  my  opinion,  brought  about  by  the  fact  that  these  pur- 
chases were  enforced  through  depletion  of  stocks  and  simply  to 
replace  obsolete  or  destroyed  equipment.  Experience  has  shown 
that  whenever  Congress  tackles  the  tariff  question  business  marks 
time  until  they  are  through. — President. 

Road  F  (Southwestzin).— The  business  outlook  for  1912,  in 
our  section  of  the  country,  is  favorable,  although  I  do  not  look 
for  any  great  improvement  over  1911.  So  far  as  this  company  is 
concerned,  we  do  not  anticipate  purchasing  any  great  quantity  of 
equipment  and  supplies  during  the  coming  year. — Vice-President 
and  General  Manager. 

Road  G  (Central). — I  do  not  look  for  any  considerable  im- 
provement during  the  year  1912,  I  think  we  will  not  much  more 
than  hold  our  own  with  mi.—PTesidenl. 

Road  H  (Westebn). — With  the  proposed  tariff  legislation  and 
the  Presidential  question,  which  has  never  failed  so  far  to  de- 
press business,  and  with  the  large  business  interests  apprehensive 
as  to  just  what  law  means,  we  can  see  no  marked  improvement 
ahead  of  us  of  any  considerable  volume  until  after  the  next  Presi- 
dential election,  and  not  then  if  a  candidate  is  elected  who  de- 
sires to  further  disturb  the  present  business  methods  of  the 
country.  We  have  no  intentions  of  making  any  great  improve- 
ments and  additions  in  1912  except  such  as  are  required  from  a 
practical  standpoint  and  business  requirements, — President. 

Road  I  (Eastern),^ — I  should  assume  that  the  railways  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  will  find  it  necessary  to  spend  substantially 
more  for  additions,  improvements  and  new  equipment  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1912  than  they  have  in  the  calendar  year  1911,  because 
there  can  be  little  question  that  during  the  past  two  years  they 
have  not  been  spending  enough  in  proportion  lo  the  requirements 
that  will  be  imposed  on  them  when  prosperity  returns.  As  to 
new  construction,  I  do  not  look  for  any  considerable  revival  of  it. 
Regarding  the  general  business  outlook  for  1912,  I  think  it  is 
fairly  good.  That  is  to  say,  I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  further 
shrinkage.  The  large  orders  for  equipment  that  the  railways  re- 
cently have  placed  will  keep  many  manufacturers  of  railway 
equipment  busy  for  some  months,  and,  indirectly,  the  effects  of 
this  will  be  felt  throughout  the  country.  However,  in  a  presiden- 
tial election  year,  and  especially  in  one  when  there  is  so  much 
agitation  regarding  regulation  of  business,  it  seems  doubtful  if 
there  will  be  any  great  revival  of  business. — President. 

Road  L  (Southeastern).— In  reply  to  this  inquiry  I  can  only 
speak  in  reference  to  the  railway  that  I  represent.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  spend  more  money  on  maintenance,  improvements, 
additions  and  new  construction  next  year,  for  the  reason  that  we 
have  maintained  our  property  and  made  a  reasonable  amount  of 
improvements,  additions  and  such  new  construction  as  were 
necessary  during  the  last  and  previous  years.  In  a  general  way, 
the  business  outlook  for  1912  is  favorable  to  this  company. — 
President. 

QUESTION  e^THERE  HAS  BEEN  MUCH  TALK  RE- 
CENTLY OF  RAILWAY  "ECONOMY"  AND  "EFFICIENCY." 
WHERE  DO  YOU  THINK  THERE  ARE  THE  GREATEST 
POSSIBILITIES  OF  INCREASES  IN  ECONOMY  AND  EF- 
FICIENCY WITHOUT  IMPAIRMENT  OF  THE  SERVICE 
RENDERED  THE  PUBLICT 

Erie  Railroad. — Talk  about  "economy"  and  "efficiency"  is 
largely  by  those  ignorant  of  the  subject,  who  are  therefore 
prolific  in  discussion  of  it.  No  man  can  say  where  the  greatest 
general  possibilities  for  increases  in  economy  and  efficiency  lie, 
as  they  are  largely  local  to  each  railway.— F«dmeA  D.  Under- 
wood, President. 


Rock  Island  Lihes.—I  can  only  see  one  possibility  for  a  very 
material  increase  in  economy,  and  that  is  by  reducing  the  run- 
ning time  of  both  freight  and  passenger  trains.  There  has  been 
'  a  considerable  saving  made  on  the  western  lines  in  this  way,  but 
the  tendency  of  some  lines  to  break  away  makes  it  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  maintained.  I  do  not  think  this  results  in  im- 
pairment of  the  service  rendered  to  the  public.  T  believe  slower 
time  freight  trains  with  regular  service  is  better  than  fast  time 
with  a  percentage  of  trains  off  time.—//.  U.  Mtidge,  President. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — Great  economy  can  be  brought  about 
at  many  points  in'this  country  by  doing  away  with  unnecessary 
competition.  In  other  words,  cut  out  all  unnecessary  service. 
All  over  the  country  the  income  of  passenger  trains  is  generally 
less  than  the  average  train  mile  costs,  showing  too  much  pas- 
senger service,  and  yet  if  the  railway  officers  attempt  to  take  off 
a  single  train,  regardless  of  whether  it  is  profitable  or  unprofit- 
able, there  is  a  great  public  outcry  and  the  matter  is  taken  to  the 
various  commissions.  The  elimination  of  the  state  commissions 
and  control  by  the  national  commission  would  protect  socH  a 
situation.— C.  S.  Sims,  Second  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager. 

Kansas  City  Southern.— The  greatest  possibility  of  increase 
in  economy  and  efficiency  without  impairing  service  lies,  in  my 
judgment,  in  the  employees  taking  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
operation  and  welfare  of  the  roads,  showing  greater  loyalty  and 
industry,  care  lo  prevent  accidents,  handling  freight  and  equip- 
ment with  the  least  possibility  of  breakage  and  damage,  stopping 
leaks  and  waste  and  utilizing  to  its  fullest  value  every  ariicle 
used  in  conducting  business  \  by  general  co-operation  and  "team- 
work" in  all  departments, — /.  A.  Edson,  President. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake.— Considering  their 
enormous  size  and  the  territory  they  cover,  I  consider  the  rail- 
ways of  the  United  States  today  the  most  economically  operated 
of  any  of  the  great  enterprizes  of  the  country.  Considering  the 
constant  tendency  to  increase  wages  of  all  kinds  without  a  cor- 
responding increase  in  efficiency.  I  do  not  see  any  chance  for 
further  economy  in  operating  expenses  without  impairment  of  the 
service  rendered  the  public. — /.  Ross  Clark,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Rock  Island  Lines. — The  greatest  economy  lies  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reduction  in  the  present  prices  of  material.  Under  the 
[resent  circumstances,  the  cost  of  labor  cannot  be  reduced  nor 
can  the  quality  of  material  be  lowered;  in  fact,  it  may  have  to  be 
improved.  If  an  investigation  should  develop  that  no  reductions 
can  be  made  in  prices,  we  shall  have  to  depend  upon  our  present 
methods  of  introducing  economies  in  all  ways,  each  small  but,  in 
the  sum  total,  great;  we  shall  continue  the  course  followed  by 
the  railways  for  many  years  which  has  enabled  them  to  keep 
their  operating  costs  at  such  low  6gure  in  spite  of  the  increases 
in  materials  and  labor. — F.  0.  Melcher,  Second  Vice~Presidenl. 

Illinois  Centrai^ — It  is' absolutely  necessary  that  there  shall  be 
a  better  understanding  with  labor  in  order  to  effect  shop  effi- 
ciency. With  the  support  of  the  public  there  are  unquestionably 
opportunities  of  economizing  on  our  railways  in  many  directions. 
So  long  as  every  movement  of  this  character  is  met  with  opposi- 
tion by  employees,  who  are  able  to  control  to  a  large  extent  local 
public  sentiment  sympathetically,  almost  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties will  be  encountered.  Large  capital  expenditures  are  nec- 
essary to  make  effective  many  economies  not  so  controlled.  A 
restoration  of  confidence  could  be  brought  about  by  according 
the  railways  fair  treatment  as  to  revenues,  to  the  extent  that 
the  dividends  may  be  assured,  and  reasonable  surpluses  created 
which  will  enable  them  to  borrow  money  for  the  improvement  of 
such  facilities  as  wij)  pi^iynote  economy  and  efficiency;  at  the 
same  time  adding  to  the  comfort  of  the  public  and  bettering  the 
service  rendered  to  them. — iV.  L.  Park,  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager. 

Road  B  (Western).— The  greatest  possibility  for  increasing 
efficiency  and  economies  lies,  first,  in  giving  up  fast,  elaborate 
and  fancy  passenger  train  service,  and  having  substantial  com- 
fortable  service.    It  makes   little   difference,   really   and   truly. 
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whether  a  man  goes  between  Chicago  and  New  York  in  eighteen 
hours,  or  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  between  Chicago  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  seventy-two  hours  or  in  eighty  hours,  but  the 
shorterung  of  time  means  greater  expenses  in  countless  direc- 
tions. The  other  point  lies  in  getting  a  better  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  work  out  of  every  man  employed.  This  probably  cannot 
be  accomplished  until  public  opinion  forces  the  labor  unions  to 
see  that  their  real  duty  to  society  is  to  encourage  increased  out- 
put and  loyalty  to  the  enterprise  paying  the  wages,  rather  than 
to  encourage  the  reverse  position. — President. 

Road  C  (Eastern).— By  getting  rid  of  the  parasites,  like  the 
"full-crew"  and  other  wastes  forced  on  the  roads  by  legislation. — 
President. 

Road  D  (  South easteIin). — There  are  constantly  railway  econ- 
omies being  put  into  effect  that  result  in  improved  efficiency  as 
well  as  economy.  I  don't  believe  any  economies  are  being  put 
into  effect  that  will  result  in  impairment  of  service. — President. 

Road  E  (Western). — I  have  very  little  sympathy  with  the 
blanket  attack  on  railway  "economy  and  efHciency"  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  any  glaring  instances  of  neglect  in  this 
direction.  I  think  any  management  will  admit  frankly  that  it  is 
not  coming  up  to  its  own  reasonable  expectations,  but  it  would 
be  a  rare  exception  where  the  limiting  conditions  are  ruDt  appre- 
ciated and  where  relief  is  not  being  earnestly  sought.  The  "most 
potent  influence,  of  course,  against  correct  economical  measures 
is  the  altitude  of  organized  labor,  in  the  face  of  which  railways 
are  generally  more  helpless  than  any  other  employer,  because  of 
their  widely  separated  operations. — President. 

Road  F  (Southwestern). — There  has  been  entirely  too  much 
"talk"  recently  of  railway  "economy"  and  "efficiency."  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  accomplish  either  without  impairment  of  the 
service  rendered  the  public.  Competition  between  the  carriers, 
as  well  as  the  several  communities  served,  is  keen. — Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager. 

Road  G  (Central). — Competition  between  railways  has  caused 
a  good  deal  of  duplication  of  service  and  a  good'many  economic 
wastes  which  could  be  greatly  reduced  if  railways  were  permitted 
to  get  t^^ether.  Duplication  of  train  service,  both  passenger  and 
freight,  unnecessarily  high  speed,  duplication  of  ticket  offices  in 
tug  cities,  economic  waste  in  interchange  facilities  of  both  car- 
load and  L.  C.  L.  freight  in  big  cities,  are  all  items  in  which 
much  could  be  accomplished.  If  railways  were  free  to  act  and 
were  not  hampered  by  federal  legislation,  much  could  be  accom- 
plished along  these  lines  without  any  injury  whatever  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  Dire  necessity  may  compel  the  railways  to  make 
some  of  these  economies,  anyway.— President. 

Road  H  (Western). — This  is  a  large  question.  Economy  and 
efficiency,  especially  the  former,  are  constantly  affected  by  in- 
creased legislation,  increased  labor  demands,  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  work,  penalizing  the  transportation  lines  for  safety  de- 
vices, the  nine-hour  law,  the  16-hour  law,  the  28-hour  law,  and 
surrounding  them  with  conflicting  laws  in  the  states.  So  that 
the  only  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  operate  as  economically  as 
the  conditions  permit,  for  which  we  have  trained  and  experienced 
men,  who  are  making  a  constant  life  study  of  this  question,  as 
the  foundation  and  the  success  of  the  official  staff  is  economical 
and  safe  operation,  meeting  competition,  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary facilities  for  the  public. — President. 

Road  I  (Eastern). — Probably  the  greatest  opportunities  for 
increasing  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  railway  operation  with- 
out impairment  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  public  are  to  be 
found  in  increases  of  the  average  train  load.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished without  any  impairment  of  the  service  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  so  discriminate  between  traffic  requiring  expedited 
movement  and  that  which  does  not  require  such  movement  as  to 
give  each  the  sort  of  service  that  it  requires.  On  the  other  hand, 
very  substantial  economies  could  be  effected  without  injury  to 
anyone  by  reducing  the  speed  of  many  freight  and  passenger 
trains  if  only  the  railways  and  their  patrons  would  properly  and 
effectively  co-operate  to  this  end.  Unfortunately,  under  present 
/aivs  and  under  present  conditions  it  is  difficult  for  the  railways  \o 
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o  get  the  best  results  for  all  concerned.— freji- 


denl. 

Road  J  (Southeastern). — A  great  deal  of  economy  witbom 
the  loss  of  efficiency  is  possible  to  railway  operation  if  only  facil- 
ities necessary  are  demanded  by  the  traveling  public  and  ordered 
by  the  state  corporation  commissions  instead  of  so  many  im- 
proved luxurious  passenger  coaches  and  passenger  stations  not 
justified  by  the  density  of  traffic.  At  the  present  date  the  travd- 
ing  public,  backed  by  the  corporation  commissions  of  the  va- 
rious states,  is  demanded  from  railways  accommodations  whidi 
they  do  not  receive  at  home  and  for  which  they  do  not  pay  — 
Viee-President  and  General  Manager. 

Road  K  (Eastern),— Eliminate  the  useless  expense  entailed  bj 
the  railways  in  preparing  certain  reports  for  the  various  public 
bodies ;  eliminate  the  useless  expense  of  extra  men  required  br 
state  and  federal  enactments;  permit  the  railways  to  earn  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  money  to  eliminate  single  track  where  dodik 
track  is  needed  and  to  properly  block  signal  their  lines  and  main- 
tain higher  efficiency, — Vice-President. 

Road  L  (Southwestern), — Eternal  vigil  and  constant  scnitniT 
of  increased  costs  in  any  department  of  the  railway  are  onqws- 
tionably  the  only  ways  in  which  we  can  get  full  effidfiKj-.— 
President. 

QUESTION  7.— ARE  YOUR  RELATIONS  WITH  YOUR 
EMPLOYEES  BECOMING  MORE  OR  LESS  SATISFAC- 
T0RY7  WE  HAVE  IN  MIND  PARTICULARLY  THREE 
PHASES  OF  THE  SUBJECT:  FIRST,  CO-OPERATION tY 
THEM  WITH  YOU  TO  PREVENT  LEGISLATION  THXT 
WILLIMPAIR  THE  REVENUES  OF  THE  ROADS;  SECOND. 
INCREASING  OR  DECREASING  EFFICIENCY  OF  LABOR; 
THIRD,  INCREASING  OR  DeCREASING  REASONABLE- 
NESS OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  DEMANDS  REGARDING  WAGEl 
AND  CONDITIONS  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

Erie  Railroad, — The  relations  of  the  Erie  Company  with  in 
employees  may  be  said  to  be  at  a  standstill.  There  has  bco 
no  movement  towards  co-operation  of  its  employees  with  du 
company  leading  to  the  prevention  of  legislation  tending  to  im- 
pair revenue.  The  fact  is,  wages  have  been  increased  in  the  face 
pf  hostile  legislation;  hence,  its  mischievous  effect  has  not  come 
home  to  the  employee,  and  it  will  not  until  wages  are  lowered. 
When  their  pocket  nerve  is  touched  they  will  be  found  on  tb( 
company's  side  and  against  the  reformers, — Frederick  D.  Vniti- 
Kood,  President. 

Rock  Island  Lines. — I  do  not  see  any  material  change  in  osi 
relations  with  our  employes.  The  more  intelligent  classes  ire 
co-operating  to  prevent  unfair  legislation.  There  is  a  tecdeDcT 
in  mechanical  trades  towards  reducing  efficiency  of  bbiii.— 
H.  U.  Madge,  President. 

Delaware  &  Hudson. — The  relations  of  this  company  isi 
its  employees  are  quite  satisfactory.  They  would  co-operat(£ 
prevent  adverse  legislation,  except  in  cases  where  it  was  "hkir' 
legislation.  The  efficiency  of  labor  is  decreasing.  The  demana 
of  labor  are  more  reasonable  today  than  two  years  ago. — C.  5 
Sitiu,  Second  Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Kansas  City  Souihebn.— Our  relations  with  our  emplowa 
continue  to  be  satisfactory,  and  we  are  striving-  at  all  titnu  Id 
imbue  the  spirit  that  will  bring  about  results  mentioned  in  w 
answer  to  my  question  6. — /.  A.  Edson,  President. 

San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  &  Salt  Lake. — Our  relations  witb 
our  employees  continue  satisfactory.  Organized  labor  stDl  con- 
tinues to  make  demands  for  higher  wa^s. — J,  Ross  Clark,  Ste- 
ond  Vice-President. 

Rock  Island  Lines.— First,  as  a  general  proposition,  we  £nJ 
our  employees  apparently  anxious  to  co-operate  to  prevent  l^is- 
lation  that  will  impair  the  revenues  of  the  railways.  In  doing 
this  they  have  no  unselfish  motive,  but  are  moved  to  such  i 
course  in  the  belief  that  it  will  assist  them  in  securing  increased 
wages.  Second,  there  has  been  no  increased  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  labor  of  late  years  except  "as  developed  by  improved 
mic\Mneiy  \t\a.a>\\e4  w.  fee  miA  (it  tUc  employer.     Third,  the 
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attitude  of  the  employees  with  regard  to  demands  for  wage  in- 
creases is  not  more  reasonable  than  heretofore.  Labor  is  learn- 
ing by  sad  experiences  that  there  are  proper  times  for  applying 
for  increased  rates  and  changes  in  working  conditions.— F.  0. 
Melcker,  Second  Vtce-Presideni. 

Illinois  Central. — Labor  conditions  are  not  satisfactory.  If  • 
it  were  not  for  the  intervention  of  professional  labor  agitators, 
who  seem  to  be  creating  turmoil  for  ulterior  purposes,  there 
would  not  be  any  great  dilhculty  in  obtaining  the  co-operation 
of  employees  to  prevent  adverse  legislation  impairing  the  reve- 
nues of  the  roads.  There  is  strong  opposition  in  the  rank  and 
rile  to  efficiency  methods,  such  as  piece  work,  increased  train 
tonnage  and  decreasing  of  cost  units.  This  is  partially  due  to 
socialistic  tendencies  and  the  exploiting  and  exaggeration  of 
so-called  "efficiency  methods"  by  labor  leaders  who  well  know 
their  local  unpopularity  and  use  it  to  accomplish  their  purposes 
in  other  directions.  There  seems  to  be  no  diminution  of  em- 
ployees demands  in  regard  to  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment except  that  they  are  now  controlled  temporarily  by  adverse 
public  sentiment.  If  the  public  could  be  made  a  party  to  such 
increases,  through  increased  rates,  such  matters  would  not  be  in 
every  case  decided  by  public  opinion  or  by  arbitration  through 
governmental  agencies  against  the  railways. — W.  L.  Park,  Vice- 
President  and  General  Manager. 

Road  B  (Western). — Our  relations  with  our  employees  are 
very  good,  and  just  about  the  same  as  for  the  last  few  years. 
Some  of  them  are  co-operating  to  a  much  greater  extent  about 
legislation  than  ever  before.  There  is,  however,  not  a  great 
deal  of  co-operation  about  increasing  the  efficiency  of  labor, 
nor  are  there  any  signs  of  a  let-up  in  regard  to  demands  for 
increased  compensation  and  easier  conditions  of  employment. 
There  is  also  a  growing  tendency  for  payments  of  one  kind  or 
another,  either  by  law  or  otherwise,  for  disabilities  caused  by 
accidents  or  old  age,  which  in  the  aggregate  mean  a  great  bur- 
den upon  the  revenues  of  the  railway  companies. — President, 

Road  C  (Eastern). — I  do  not  see  any  change  in  the  relations 
of  the  roads  and  their  employees,  as  long  as  we  have  professional 
mothers-in-law  in  the  form  of  interested  grievance  breeders. 
The  managers  of  these  properties  are  perfectly  competent  to 
produce  economical  methods  if  they  were  freed  from  the  poli- 
tician and  labor  agitator.^PrejidfMf. 

Road  D  (Southeastern). — Relations  with  our  employees  are 
quite  amicable. — President. 

Road  E  (Western). — While  the  employees  on  this  particular 
property  are  reasonably  disposed  with  respect  to  all  three  of 
the  phases  mentioned  by  you,  it  is  not  by  observation  that  the 
relations  with  employees  generally  has  undergone  any  remark- 
able change.  Co-operation  to  prevent  legislation  is  rarely  other 
than  by  individual  employees.  The  labor  organizations  are  so 
busy  advocating  this  or  that  measure  in  which  they  are  inter- 
ested, and  which  is  antagonistic  to  the  railways,  that  they  can- 
not be  prevailed  upon  to  appear  as  an  advocate  of  the  com- 
panies, and  when  ihey  do  their  influence  is  usually  nil.  Indi- 
vidual employees,  however,  very  frequently  do  efficient  work  in 
this  respect.  There  has  been  a  very  noticeable  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  labor  during  the  last  two  years,  but  one  would  be 
simply  deceiving  himself  who  did  not  attribute  the  greater  por- 
tion of  this  to  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  labor, 
and  that  greater  efficiency  is  always  obtained  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. I  have  not  been  able  to  convince  myself  that  the 
employees  are  any  more  or  less  reasonable  with  respect  to  de- 
manding increases  in  wages  and  betterment  of  working  condi- 
tions. Candidly,  I  have  never  felt  that  they  could  be  classed 
among  the  radicals  in  this  respect.  They  usually  come  up  for 
increases  when  business  is  good,  and  in  the  large  organizations 
in  the  transportation  department  there  have  been  about  four-year 
intervals  between  their  demands.  I  do  not  believe  we  need 
anticipate  any  demands  at  the  present  time,  but  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  forthcoming  if  the  business  of  the  country  again  picks 
up,  and  if  there  is  no  reduction  in  the  living  cosXs.— President. 


Road  F  (Southwestern).— Our  relations  with  our  employees 

have  always  been  satisfactory.  They  have  co-operated  with  us 
in  many  instances  to  prevent  legislation  that  would  impair  earn- 
ings, but  I  cannot  say  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  labor,  nor  has  there  been  much  change  in  the  reason- 
ableness of  demands  regarding  wages  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. These  matters  are  mostly  regulated  by  the  action  of  our 
t:omprt.iiOT%,— Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

RoAP  G  (Central). — I  cannot  see  that  the  relations  with  em- 
ployees have  improved.  I  wish  I  could  say  they  have. — 
President, 

Road  H  (Western).— In  reply  to  the  first  point,  on  the  whole 
our  men  co-operate  with  us,  and  are  interested  in  preventing 
adverse  legislation  that  impairs  their  revenue  and  ours  and 
curtails  development.  The  increasing  or  decreasing  of  efficiency 
of  labor  is  considerably  controlled  by  laws  and  regulations  by 
labor  unions  preventing  the  increasing  of  efficiency  of  labor,  and 
by  public  support  showing  an  indifferent  feeling,  but  rather  en- 
couraging the  labor  side  of  the  question.  Relative  to  the  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  reasonableness  of  employees  in  demands 
regarding  wages  and  conditions  of  employment.  This  question 
is  argued  from  two  different  angles,  I  think  the  men  feel  that 
the  laws  and  the  public  demands  are  quite  unfair  and  unjust, 
but  this  does  not  prevent  many  of  them  from  making  their  own 
demands,  so  that  the  transportation  lines  are  constantly  "be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea."  The  transportation  lines,  as 
they  are  public  servants,  as  now  construed,  must  have  something 
near  the  same  protection  and  treatment  as  other  business  inter- 
ests have.  You  cannot  continuously  go  on  curtaihng  the  power 
and  the  development  of  a  transportation  company  without  im- 
pairing its  efficiency  and  curtailing  its  investment,  as  their  being 
such  a  large  factor  in  the  purchase  of  manufactures  and  material 
in  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  you  can  depress 
the  earnings  of  the  transportation  lines  and  have  the  public 
pro  spe  T.—Presiden  t. 

Road  I  (Eastern). — I  doubt  if  the  relations  between  the  rail- 
ways as  3  whole  and  their  employees  are  becoming  much  more 
satisfactory  in  any  of  the  ways  suggested  by  your  question.  The 
problem  of  bringing  about  better  relations  between  railway/  em- 
ployers and  employees  so  as  to  get  better  results,  not  only  for 
them  but  also  for  the  public,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  important  problems  that  confronts 
us. — President. 

Road  J  (Southeastern). — Our  relations  with  our  employees 
are  becoming  less  satisfactory.  First,  we  have  no  co-operation 
from  them  to  prevent  legislation  to  impair  the  revenues  of  the 
road ;  second,  we  have  decidedly  decreasing  efficiency  of  labor, 
with  the  strength  of  the  union  which  they  depend  upon  to  protect 
them  against  indifferent  service;  third,  decided  increasing  un- 
reasonableness of  the  employees  in  demands  regarding  wages 
and  conditions  of  employment;  their  first  duty  is  to  the  union, 
and  they  look  to  it  to  protect  them  against  everything,  right  or 
wrong;  and  they  usually  receive  such  protection,  regardless  of 
the  equity.— Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Road  K  -(Eastern).- The  relations  with  the  employees  are 
satisfactory.  Referring  to  the  three  phases  of  the  subject: 
1.  The  employees  are  not  successful  in  preventing  legislation  that 
will  impair  the  revenue  of  the  road.  They  are  more  concerned 
in  getting  their  wages  increased.  When  they  approach  congress- 
men, they  do  not  desire  to  waste  their  ammunition  in  helping 
the  railways  when  it  is  needed  in  influencing  legislation  to  in- 
crease the  force,  reduce  the  hours  of  labor  and  secure  increased 
wages  by  reason  of  mediation  and  arbitration  through  the  gov- 
ernment body  selected  for  that  purpose.  2.  They  are  all  con- 
cerned in  lessening  the  amount  of  work  to  be  performed  and 
increasing  the  wages,  so  by  that  process  there  is  a  decreased 
efficiency  of  labor.  3.  The  leaders  of  all  labor  organisations  are 
vitally  interested  in  retaining  their  positions,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  maintain  interest  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file; 
and  the  way  to  do  it  is  to  eternally  demand  more  pay  and  less 
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.  per  indicated  horse  power  per  hour.    In  these  tests,  locomotive     cylinders  of  this  construction  in  American  locomotive  practice, 

and  constitutes  probably  the  most  radical  of  the  departures  from 
conventional  practice  in  this  design.  This  construction  wu 
adopted  in  order  to  save  weight.  As  a  result,  the  27  in.  x  28  in 
cyhnders  with  which  the  locomotive  is  equipped  weigh  2;fi£0 
lbs.  less  than  22  in.  x  28  in.  cast  iron  cylinders  of  ordinary  con- 


50,000  reached  a  maximum  superheat  of  341  deg.,  with  an  average 
of  276  deg.,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  highest  record  for  any 
American  locomotive.    The  superheater  is  of  the  type  "A"  with 
top  header  and  36  double  looped  superheater  units. 
To  further    increase    the    boiler    capacity    through  improved 
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Longitudinal  Section  Through  Boiler  of  Experimental  Pacific  Typa  Locomotive. 

strut^ion.     Cast  iron  cylinders  of  this  size  arranged  for  inadc 


boiler  economy,  the  firebox  is  equipped  with  a  Security  sectional 
brick  arch.  Aside  from  this  large  boiler  capacity,  the  number 
of  new  features  introduced  in  this  design  with  a  view  both  of 
laving  weight  and  securing  improved  economy  in  operation  make 
this  locomotive  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  construe- 
Among  these,  the  following  deserve  particular  notice :  Cast 


Half-Sections  and  End  Elevation*  of  Boiler  for  Experimental 
Pacific  Type  Locomotive. 

steel  cylinders  with  cast' iron  bushings;  steam  pipes  arranged 
to  connect  with  the  cylinders  outside  of  the  smokebox ;  screw 
reverse  gear;  a  self-centering  guide  for  the  valve  stem;  a  new 
arrangement  of  guide  for  the  extended  piston-rod  end,  likewise 
self-centering;  and  an  improved  outside  bearing  radial  trailing 

Call  Steel  Cylinders.— Thii  is  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of 


steam  pipes  would  have  weighed  approximately  4,000  lbs.  more. 
Outside  Steam  Pipes. — This  arrangement  was  really  necesji- 
tated  because  of  the  application  of  cast  steel  cylinders,  as  it  is 
the  only  practical  method  of  construction  with  cylinders  of  that 
material  because  of  the  resulting  simplification   of  the  castingi. 


Because  of  its  many  advantages  Ihe  outside  steam  pipe  construc- 
tion first  introduced  into  the  country  on  the  locomotive  here  il- 
lustrated, has  been  very  favorably  received  by  American  railwaj 
men.  It  greatly  improves  the  steaming  capacity  of  the  boiler, 
because  it  removes  much  of  the  obstruction  to  draft  in  tbe 
smokebox,  which  is  present  wiih  the  steam  pipes  of  conventional 
design.  It  is  also  probable  thai  the  elimination  of  the  live  stcaiD 
passages  in  the  cylinder  saddle  will  tend  to  minimize  the  loss  of 
cylinders  from  cracking  in  service. 

Screw  Reverse  Gear.~By  the  use  of  the  screw  reverse  gear, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  lever,  locomotive  50,000  introduces  what 
promises  to  be  a  most  important  and  beneficial  change  in  Amer- 
ican locomotive  practice,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  in 
operation  and  the  ease  and  comfort  of  the  engineer.  (The  view 
showing  the  side  elevation  of  the  locomotive  is  incorrect,  in  that 
it  shows  an  ordinary  type  of  reverse  lever.)  In  the  lai^e  loco- 
motives of  the  day  it  is  becoming  more  difficult  every  year  to 
handle  the  reverse  lever  easily.    As  a  restdt,  considerable  loss  in 
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economy  and  efficiency  in  operation  ensues  from  the  fact  that 
steam  is  not  used  expansively  with  the  full  throttle  and  the  cut- 
off arranged  at  the  moat  economical  point  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  when  any  speed  is  attained  it  is  often  a  risk  to  change 
,  _the  reverse  lever  because  of  the  liability  of  the  lever  getting  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  engineer. 
For  engines  other  than  the  Mallet  type  on  which  ihe  power 


standard  arrangement  in  use  abroad.  The  American  Locomotive 
Company's  design  of  this  device,  however,  embodies  important 
changes  from  the  common  foreign  practice.  It  provides  a  straight 
line  pull  without  olTsetB  and  a  screw  inside  of  tubular  connec- 
tions and  on  the  same  longitudinal  axis  as  the  reach  rod,  thereby 
better  adapting  it  to  the  greater  weights  of  the  valve  motion 
parts  of  the  American  locomotive.    By  using  the  straight  puU  the 


Vanadium  Caat  Steel  Cyiindera  on  Experlmontal  Pacific  Type  Locomotive. 


reverse  gear  ts  used  the  screw  reverse  gear  offers  a  means  of 
solving  the  present  difficulties.  It  gives  about  11  times  the  lever- 
age obtained  with  the  reverse  lever  as  usually  proportioned.  The 
reversing  wheel  can  be  spun  around  very  rapidily  so  that  only 
from  4  to  6  seconds  is  required  to  completely  reverse  the  gear, 
which  is  probably  faster  than  can  be  done  with  the  ordinary 
'  reverse  lever,  because  of  the  time  consumed  by  the  engineer  in 
getting  into  position  and  well  braced  before  he  can  exert  suf- 
ficient muscular  force  to  throw  the  reverse  lever.  As  may  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  of  the  inside  view  of  the  cab,  it  can  be  located 
in  a  most  convenient  position  for  the  engineer. 
The  screw  reverse  gear  is  not  new,  but  has  been  for  years  the 


gear  and  reach  rod  are  not  subjected  to  bending  strains,  but  to 
tension  or  compression  only. 

yalve  Sifm  Guide. — Another  important  improvement  in  detail 
design  introduced  in  the  locomotive  here  illustrated,  with  which 
railway  men  are  now  familiar  because  of  its  extensive  appli- 
cation to  other  locomotives  recently  built  by  the  American  Loco- 
motive Company,  is  the  self-centering  design  of  guide  for  the 
valve  stem.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  that  it 
can  be  erected,  taken  down  and  replaced  without  any  lining  up, 
at  the  same  time  insuring  that  the  valve  stem  guide  is  absolutely 
in  line  with  the  piston  valve  chamber.  This  saves  all  the  time 
that  is  spent  in  lining  up  the  valve  stem  guide  of  the  ordinary 


Experimental  Pacific  Type  Locomotive,  Built  by  the  American  Locomotlva  Comi 
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loads  in  a  modem  passenger  locomotive  designed  for  sustained 
high  speed  service  with  heavy  loads.  It  has  also  pointed  a 
way  by  which  present  comnionly  accepted  practice  may  be  greatly 
improved  by  better  proportion  of  boiler  to  engine  capacity, 
greater  refinement  in  the  design  of  details  and  modifications  of 
present  standards,  the  best  use  of  fuel-saving  devices,  the  value 
of  which  has  been  tried  and  proved  in  service  and  the  latest  de- 
velopments in  material. 

There  is  not  another  instance  in  the  history  of  American  loco- 
motive development  in  which  locomotive  builders  on  their  own 
initiative  and  at  their  own  expense  have  constructed  a  locomotive 
— not  to  introduce  a  new  principle ;  but  to  secure  information  as 
to  the  maximum  possibilities  in  economy  and  capacity  inherent 
in  already  adopted  principles  with  the  view  of  the  advancement 
of  locomotive  design.  For  these  reasons,  this. locomotive  merits 
investigation  and  the  most  careful  study  of  all  the  details  of  its 
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design  on  the  part  of  all  railway  officials  interested  in  locomotive 
Operation.  Its  performance  on  the  Erie  Railroad  on  which  it  is 
running,  and  of  which  a  full  account  will  be  given  in  a  later 
issue,  should  be  closely  watched.  The  general  dimensions, 
weights  and  ratios  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


Gige  4  ft.  8M  in. 

Service  rBssengtr 

TractiVe'  efloVi' !  i !  I  i !!"!'!!!![!"]!"  i !!!!!!  I!!! .'  'io.joo  ibs. 

Weifbt  in  workinc  order 269,000  lbs. 

Weiihl  on  drivers 172, SOO  Iba. 

Weigh!  of  engine  and  tendei  in  working  order 4JO,S0O  lbs. 

Wheel  b»se.  diiving  H  ft. 

Wheel  base,  loul   3S  ft.  7  in. 

Wheel  bite,  engine  and  tentler 68  ft,  2  ^S  in. 

Ratios. 

Weigh!  on  drivers  -r-   traelive  effon 4.26 

Tola!  weight  -^  tractive  effon 6,68 

Tritlive  effort   X  diam.  drivers  -  heating  surface' 596.00 

ToMl  heating  surface"  -r-  grate  area 90,S0 

Firebox    healing   surface    -r-    total    heating  lurface.'    per 

cent 4.60 

Weiili!  on  driven  -;-  loUl  healing  surface" 32.00 

Totil  weigh!  .;-  io!al  heating  suiface* 49.60 

Volume  both  cylircters,  cu.   ft 18.60 


C:fli«dtri. 

Kind  .,..,; : . .  Simple 

Diameter  and  >!Toke 27  in.  .  28  in. 

Vtlvti. 
Kind    ; ^.  ..,.>. Piston 

.S?SV.„,--------:::::-:::::;::::::;i!?i;i 

SS%a;...::;::;::::::::::::;:;::::::;:;;;:::;;SI:; 

Lead  in  full  gear../ Forward.  H  <n.|  Backward,  ii  in. 

IVhttU.  ' 

Driving,  dhmeter  over  lirei J9  in. 

Driving,  thickness  of  lires i'/,  in. 

Driving  journals,  main,  diameter  and  length. ...11  in.  x  12  in. 

Driving  I ournals,  others,  diameter  and  length.,  10)4  in.  x  12  in. 

Engine  truck  wheelB,  diameter .-.,36  in. 

Engine  Iruck.  journals, 6yi  in.  x  12  in. 

Trailing  truck  wheels,  diameter SOY,  in. 

Trailing  truck,  journals 8  in.  x  14  in, 

Bailrr. 

Style  Conical 

Working  pressure 185  lbs. 

Fi^'bo',  leilwh''an°d  •iMxbl"''.'.'.'.' '.'.'.'.'.'.' '.iiiii'ia.'x7i%  In! 

Firebox  plates,  thickness K  in.  x  M  in. 

Firebox,  water  space 4W  in. 

Tubes,  number  and  outside  diameter 207—2!^   in.   . 

Tubes,  superheater  36— 5  W  in- 

Tubes,  length   22  f!. 

Healing  surface,  tubes 3,800  sq.  ft. 

Heating  surface,  firebon 248  sq.  f!. 

Heating  surface,  tola! 4.048  sq.  ft. 

Superhcaier  heating  surface 897  sq.  ft. 

Grale  area  S9.7S  sq.  fl. 

Smokesfack,   diameler   18  in. 

Smokestack,  height  above  rail 14  fl.  ?H  in. 

Center  of  boiler  above  rail 9  fl.  II  5/16  in. 

Tinder. 

Tank   Water  boUom 

Frame  13  in.  channels 

Wheels,  diameter  36  in. 

Journals,  diameter  and  length 5<A  in.  x  10  in. 

Water  eapacily   8,000  gals. 

Coal  capacity 14  tons 

•Equivalent  healing  surface  equals  5,394  sq.  fl. 


It  now  seems  probable  that  in  a  very  ftw  years  there  will  be-, 
a  transcontinental  line  entirely  across  Africa  from  the  Indian 
ocean  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  river,  ihough  it  is  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  any  appreciable  through  traffic  over  it,  at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  This  line  will  be  made  up  of  the  Congo  river 
and  the  railways  around  its  rapids  and  the  line  planned  from  the 
upper  waters  to  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  of  the  German-African 
Midland  Railway,  which,  if  a  bill  now  before  the  Imperial  Diet 
becomes  a  law,  will  be  extended  westward  to  Lake  Tanganyika 
by  1915.  The  extension  of  this  latter  line  heretofore  authorized 
will  be  completed  to  Tabora  next  February,  in  advance  of  the 
time  prescribed.  Thence  to  the  lake  a  route  has  been  examined, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  most  favorable  lake  terminus  is  Kigoma, 
three  miles  north  of  the  better  known  Ujiji,  and  256  miles  nearly 
due  west  from  Tabora.  In  connection  with  this  extension  three 
steamers  are  to  be  provided  for  the  navigation  of  this  lake, 
which  is  more  than  400  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  but 
generally  less  than  40  miles  wide.  This  will  give  the  German 
railway  something  like  the  position  of  the  British  Uganda  Rail- 
way, whose  ocean  terminus  is  200  miles  further  north.  One  of 
the  reasons  given  for  haste  in  reaching  Lake  Tanganyika  is  to 
anticipate  the  new  lines  of  the  Congo  Free  State,  It  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  competition  of  two  such  lines  for  the 
traffic  of  the  country  on  a  lake  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  which  for 
many  years  must  be  inconsiderable.  From  and  to  Europe  the: 
German  route  has  the  drawback  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  a  much 
longer  rail  line;  while  the  Congo  route  involves  long  river  navi- 
gation and  two  or  three  transfers  from  rail  to  river.  In  ai» 
air  line  the  distance  from  the  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo 
is  about  75  per  cent  longer  than  from  the  lake  to  D a r-es- Salaam, 
the  ocean  terminus  of  the  German  line;  but  the  actual  route 
down  the  Congo  is  more  than  three  times  the  length  of  the 
German  railway.  The  cost  of  the  extension  from  Tabora  to  the 
lake  is  estimated  at  about  $10,000,000,  with  nearly  $1,100,000 
more  for  steamers  and  docks  on  the  lake.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  part  of  the  road  first  built  already  requires  rebuilding,  hav- 
ing been  made  too  light  even  tor  the  light  traffic  il  now  has. 


CARS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  ORDERED  IN   1911. 


In  the  following  tables  are  presented,  in  accordance  with  Ihc 
annual  custom  of  the  Railway  Age  Gagelte,  a  detailed  statement 
of  the  new  freight  cars,  passenger  cars  and  locomotives  ordered 
by  North  American  railways  in  the  year  1911.  Although  the  com- 
pilation of  figures  from  such  numerous  sources  is  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  some  slight  omissions,  the  results  are  sufficiently  accurate 
to  meet  the  general  purpose  for  which  these  statistics  have  been 
prepared,  viz.,  to  show  the  extent  of  equipment  purchases  by  the 
railways  of  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico  as  compared 
with  previous  years.  , 

Practically  all  of  the  data  is  derived  from  olHcial  sources,  but  in 
a  few  instances  where  no  replies  have  been  made  to  our  inquiries 
figures  taken  from  our  regular  weekly  records  have  been  used. 
The  following  statements  refer  to  cars  and  locomotives  ordered 
.  during  1911;  statistics  of  equipment  built  are  given  elsewhere 
in  this  issue.  The  falling  off  in  orders  both  for  new  cars  and  for 
new  locomotives  is  marked,  both  as  compared  with  last  year  and 
with  several  preceding  years,  although  the  figures  are  in  each 
instance  approximately  twice  as  large  as  those  for  1908.  How- 
ever, there  has  been  a  material  and  tncouraging  increase  in 
orders  placed  during  the  closing  weeks  of  the  year  and  the  new 


business  on  the  books  of  the  manufacturers  is  far  better  than  at 
this  time  last  year. 

The  tables  show  that  during  the  year  there  were  ordered 
133,117  freight  cars.  2.623  passenger  cars,  and  2,850  locomotivei. 
Of  the  freight  cars,  28,418  are  all  wood;  54,605  have  steel  under- 
frames,  and  50,094  are  all  steel.  Of  the  passenger  cars  1,010  are 
all  wood,  619  have  steel  underframes  and  909  are  all  sted.  Of 
the  locomotives,  2,625  are  simple  and  225  are  compound ;  of  the 
latter,  109  are  Mallet.  Of  the  freight  cars  42,465  are  equipped 
with  friction  draft  gear,  and  of  the  passenger  cars  1,061  ar* 
electric  lighted.  Of  the  locomotives,  908  are  equipped  with  super- 
heaters, 48  with  feedwater  heaters,  and  37  with  reheaters ;  133  art 
electric  locomotives. 

The  figures  of  orders  for  cars  and  locomotives  during  the  past 
eleven  years,  as  compiled  by  this  paper,  are  as  follows : 


Lot 


3,289         341,315 


Ftriitt 
1,7B1         ISlJll 

4,514  m.Wi 
3,881  14IJ04 
2,623        IJillJ 


FREIGHT  CARS  ORDERED  IN  1911. 


AlKoma  C.  &  Hudson... 


Alloma  5t«l  Co 

Allii   Chalmcis   Bullock.. 

Am.  BeetSug»r  Co 

Am!    Refrig.   TranVii   Co.  t 
AnbcuHr-Buuh    

Ark.  Short  Leaf  Lumber 


. .  60,000  Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

,100,000  Am.  Car.  &  Fiiy. 

. .   80,000  Am,  Car,  &  Fdy. 

..100,000  Am.  Car.  &  Fdy. 

. .   80,000  Can.  Car.  k  Fdy. 
..100,000  Hart-Olis. 
..lOO.DOD  Harl.Qlis. 

. .   80,00(f  Car.  Car.    "  "  ■ 


10,000  Con 
lO.OOO  Ha 


i  ahop 


■Otlfc 


.  30,000  Can  ad..... 

.   60,000  Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

Can.  Car  h  Fdy. 

.    80,000  Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 

,  60,000  Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.  80,000  Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

.  «0,000  Am.   Car  ft   Fdr. 

.  60,000  Am.   Car  ft   Fdy, 

.100,000  Am.   Car  &   Fdy. 

.    80,000  Standard   Sled. 

,  80,000  Standard   Sl»]. 


eJO  Loping. 


40,000   f 


r  ft  Fdy. 


,,..   ...  60,000  Pull 

tt3  Hor 60,000  Pullman. 

tt3  Horie    ...  60,000  Pullman. 

■15  Gondola. .  100,000  Pressed  SteeL 

*t50  Ore    100.000  Am.  Cai.  &  Fdy. 

t973 Am.   Car,   &   Fdy, 

Atl.  &  W.   Point lOO  Flat    60.000  Am.  Car.  ft  Fdy. 

no    30,000  Am.   Car:  ft   Fdy. 

100  Box   60,000  Company  (hops. 

10  Auto 80,000  Company  shops. 

AU.  Bifin.  ft  AT et20  Slock    Company  shops, 

Atl.  Coiit  Line   til, 400  Box    60.000  Am.  Car.  ft  Fdy. 

fI50  Phospb.    .  80,000  Standard   Steel. 


)  Flat     . 


.100,000  Standard  Si 
.  60,000  Ilaskelt  &  I 
.  80,000  Am.   Car  ft 


)O,000  Can: 


Iromplon  Pulp  ft  Pap 

Srown'Slori'Co'.'.'.*.'.* 
(uf.  Cr.  ft  Gaul 


Camacha.  Rold.  ft  Vs 

Camb.  &  Ind 

Canadian  Bld^.   Co. 


Canadian  Patifie   , 


Canadian    Ry,   ft   Com 

Supl.    Co 

Cent,    of   Ga 

Ct"t.  of  N.  J 

ChamMon  Lum.  Co.. 
Chesapeake  ft  Ohio.. 
Chicago  &  East.  II1in< 
Chicago  &  N.   W.... 


ei55  Box 


.   60, 0( 


tI8  Flat    50,000 

e6  Loggine. .  30.000 
■{100  Hopper  . .100.000 
*|500  Hopper  .,100,000 
■1500  Hopper  ..100.000 
■(500  Hopper   ..100.000 

"'.   36.066 


Pressed    St«L 


iO.OOO    Can.    Car   ft   F 


.    Crossen  Car. 
0  Can.   Car  ft  Fdy. 
D  Can.    Car  ft  Fdy. 
J  Can.    Car  ft  Fdy. 


•i430  Gondola. .100,000   Pre- 


>%i2  II 


8  ReCrii 


0  Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
0  Can.  Car  &  Fdy. 
0  Company   shops. 


Bangor  ft  Aroostook 

Bangor  Ry.  ft  Elect.  Co.. 


2,000  Gondola..  100,000  S 

1,500  Gondola.  .100,000  Pressed  Sleel, 
■|5  Well    ....135,000  Cambria  Sleel. 

tt3l   BoK  60.000  Am.   Car  ft  Fdy. 

25  Box    60,000  Am.   Car  ft  Fdy, 

•t)   Box    40.000  Simnlex    Self-Clear. 

r  ft  Fdy, 
r  ft  Fdy. 
r  a  Fdy. 


.   60.000  Am.  t 
.  60.000  Ceniri 


1300  Coal  ... 

•tlOO  Coke   ... 

■1200  Dump.. 

t|2  Flat     ... 


,100,000  Am.  Car.  ft  Fdy. 


-,...   Slock    ...   

ct84  Van     Company   shops. 

t|90  Tank    .. 10.000  g.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.      etlS  Dump    ,..  60,000  Can.   Car  ft  Fdy. 

250 Company  shops. 

f500  Roi    80,000  Am.   Car   ft  Fdy. 

.    tt250  Ice    60,000  Sundard    Steel. 

*tl   Scale  lest.  80,000  Company   shops. 

til  Flat     8D.00O  Am.   Car  ft  Fdy. 

tJOO  Flat 80,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

I.   tl.nOO  Rcfiig.   ..   60,000  Am.   Car   ft  Fiiy. 

.t|  1,750  Box    BO.OOO  Pullman. 

I«l,250  Box    80,000  Am,  Car  ft   Fdy. 

tlfiOO  Auto 80,000  West  St.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

1500  Flat  100.000  Standard    StKl. 

t450  Refrig.  ..  80,000  American. 

.•(2,000  Gondola, .100,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

1,000  Gondola Pressed  Sleel. 

'1107  Tank  ..   10,000  g.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

bt^,500  Box     SO.OOO  Haakell    ft   Barker. 

500  Refrig.   ..  60,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

1.500  Gondola Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

bl200  Box     ....   SO.OOO  Company  ahopi. 

eI250  Stock    ...  60,000  Company  shop;. 

bt700  Stock    ...  60.000  Company  shops. 

tt30  Wa/ Company  shops. 

*tl  Scale  lest.   Prnsnl  st«l. 

.    'Ills  Hopper  ..100,000  Presaed  steel. 

1  Caboose Central    Locq. 

tS  Box     SO.OOO  Company   ghops. 


:  Indies 


11   Work    Russell  Car  ft  Snow  Plow 

tJ  Flat    Russell  Car  &  Snow  Plow 

fl  Wrecking   Russell  Car  ft  Snovi  Plow 


■r.n' 
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Que.,  Itemp.  ft  Gulf.. 


Chic,  Mil.  ft  P.  S.. 


No.  Kind.  Ciip«city. 
n200  FU(  ....  80.000 
ttlOO  Auto  ...  80.000 
'11,000  Coal    100,000 


Hasltdl  &  B»kcr. 
llaskdlV  Barker. 
Am.  Car  A  Fd^. 


■t2S0  Flat     ....100,000  \ 


.    Wi 


St.''  St  C«  ft  Fdy. 
It.  St.  Car  &  Fdj, 
St.  Car  ft  Fdjr, 


Chic,  St.  P.,  H.  ft  O.. 

Chic,  T.  H.  ft  S.  E... 
Clapp  Ammonia  Co.... 
C.  C.  C.  ft  Si.  L 

Columbia  Cbem.  Co... 
Columbia  &  Pugct   S.... 

CDDiumen'  Gas   Co 

Dairy   Ship.   De» 

Del.,   Lack,   ft   Wesl.... 

Detroit  ft  Mack 

Dolf«  Bros 

Dom.  Iron  ft  Sl»l  Co.. 


Dominion  Bldl.  Co.  ... 
Dominion  Eq.li  Supl.  Ci 
Dul.,  Win.  ft  Pae 

Dupont  Co.,   E.   O 

Dorbam  ft  Co 

EsM  Br,  T.  B.  R.  ft  C.  Cf 
Eastman,  Gardiner  &  Co 

Ed»r  Lumb.  Co 

E.  Tenn.  ft  W.  N.  C. 
Elk.  ft  Allcgh 

Elk  ft  Lit.  Kan 

England    &    a.    L 


Eieanaba  ft  L.  Superior 
Eiquimak  ft  Nanaimo. 

Evaniv.    Sub.   ft   N.... 

F.  H.  Hopkin*  ft  Co.. 

FU.  Eart.  Coait 

Florida  ft  Alabama. . 
Fonda,  Johns),  ft  Glovei 
Fordyce  ft  Frio 

Fouche  River  Valley.. 
Ptoat-Johnaon  Lumb.  C 
Ft,  Worth  ft  Denver  Ci 

G.  Amsinckft  Co 

Ga..  Fla.  ft  AUiwma... 
General  Chera.  Co 

Gideon  ft  No.  la 

Goodrear  Lumber  Co.. 
Grand  Rapidi  ft  Ind... 
Grand  Trunk 

Great  Northern  

GuffyRcfininiCo 

Heafd  ft  Co 

Henderion  Lumber  Co. 

Hill.  Price  ft  HUl 

Hoeking  Valley 

Howe  Lumber  Co 

Illinois  Central    

IntetcoIoDial  


Independ.  Oil  Co 

Indian   Refining  Co 

Jones  Co.  Lumber  Co... 
Jpneib.,  Lake  C  ft  Ea.t 
Kanaai  City  Terminal... 

Keith  Car  Co 

Kentucky  Lumber  Co.... 
L.  S.  ftll.  S 

Laoge  Soap  Co 

Lanti  Brat.  Co 

Laramie  R.  F.  ft  P 


1300  Ballax    ..100,000  Rodger  Ballait. 

15  Cabooie Mt  Vernon  Car. 

500  Fum Pullman. 

2,S00  Box  80,000  Pullman. 

JOO  Hartcv Rodger  Ballast. 

tiSOO  Box  80,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

eftlOO  Refrig.    ..  60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

b'l.OOO  Coal    100,000  Haskell  &  Barker. 

•2  Tank    ....  60,000  Am.  Car  ft   Fdy. 

111.500  Box    80,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

e2  Dump    ...  30,000  Am.   Car  ft  Fdy. 
•tlO  Dump   ...   60,000    Kilbourne  ft  J. 
•3  Tank   ....100.000  Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
{{too  Rcfrjg.   ..   60.000    Mt.   Vernon  Car. 
*tl   Scale  tesl.    80.000  Company  ahopt. 
e4  Refrig,    ..  60,000  Rodger  Ballast. 
e40  Quarry  . .  40,000  Am.   Car  ft  Fdy. 

25  Plat Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

2S  Gondola Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

60  Ore Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

et3  Flat    60,000  Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

e!5  Unloaders   Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

e:350  Box    60,000   Ml.  Vernon  Car. 

ellSO  Flat  fiO.OOO   Mt.  Vernon  Car. 

et20  Slock   ....  60,000   Ml.  Vernon  Car. 
etlO  Refrig.    ..  60,000   Mc.  Vernon  Car. 

16  Box    40,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

etl3  Flat    60,000  Company  ihops. 

el  Coal    40,000  Company  shopt. 

•3  Flat  80,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

elO  Logging...  40,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
etS  Hopper...  60,000  Company  shops. 

e2  Box    60.000  Ga.   Car   Co. 

e2  Flat    60.000  Ga.   Car   Co. 

e6  Box   40,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

e6  Hopper  ..  40,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

1  Caboose Central    Loco. 

ti300  Auto   80,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

(1,000  Box    80,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

f  1.000  Hgp.-gon.  100,000  Standard   Steel. 
lil.OOO  Gondola.. lOO.OOO  Pressed  Steel. 

nsOO  Hat 100,000  Company  ahops. 

TftOO  Refrig....  60,000  Pullman. 

moo  Refrig....  60,000   West  St  Car  ft  Fdy. 

etl5  Flat    80.000  Nail.  Ry.  Equip. 

eI20  BalliBl....  80.000  Hart^Otia. 

(160  Flat    80,000  Hart-Otia. 

eJ12  Gondola.,  60.000 

et4  Unloadera Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

etl   Sn.   plow Can.   Car  ft   Fdy. 

ttlSO  Gondola..  80,000  Pressed  SteeL 

tISO  Flat 80,000  Pressed  Steel. 

elO  Flat     ....  60,000  Central    Loeo. 

el  Flat  60,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

et2  Box    40,000 

tno  Log 60.000 

clS  Logging..   40.000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
e48  Logging. .    60,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
•1100  Tank  ...10,000  g.  American. 

e6  Box   40,000  Am.   Car  ft   Fdy. 

eti   Caboose Company  shops. 

20  Refrig. Gerraao-Amer. 

tt250  Box 60,000  Pullman. 

ell  Caboose ■...   Company  ahops. 

eJ20  Logging..   60,000  Company  shops. 

e2  Skidder Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

'176  Flat    100,000  Pressed  Steel. 

1.000  Box Can.  Car.  ft  Fdy. 

2,000  Box   Pressed  Steel. 

1.000  Hopper Pressed  Steel. 

400  Hoppir... 100,000  Haskell  ft  Barker. 

?5  Tank Pressed  Steel. 

1.500  Refrig Haskell  ft  Barker. 

1,000  Box   Haskell  &  Barker. 

•80  Tank  ....   80.000  An..  Car  ft  Fdy. 

'4  Tank  ....100.000  Rodger  Ballast 

elO  Logging..    80,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
elO  Logging..   20,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
cllO  Caboose..    ......   Company  shops. 

e6  Logging..  40.000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
rllOO  Logging..  80.000  Company  shops. 
t^SOO  Refrig.  ..  60.000  Company  shops. 

"tJO  Box   60.000  Car.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

"121   Dump   ...100,000  Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

tl20  Flal    80,000  Can.  Car  ft  Fdy.- 

etIOO  Kefrig.   ,.  60.000  Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

ttSO  Flal    80.000  Nova  Scclia  Cat. 

■    150  Flal    80.000  Nova  Scotia  Cat. 

et2  Slock    ...  60,000  Nova  Scotia  Car. 

■1230  Box  60,000  Can.  Cat  ft  Fdy. 

e30  Box    60.000  Rathbun   Co. 

■t2S  Dump  ...100,000  Can.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

el5  Caboose Company  shops. 

•20  Tank    ...    8,000  g.    Warren    Fdry,    Co. 

69  Tank Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

e3  Logging..    40.000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

et25  Box  60,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

ctt24  Dump   ...  40.000  West  Wheeled  Scraper. 
*19  Tank  ... .100.000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
e4  Logging. .    30.000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

tlO  Box  80,000  Company  shops. 

rt4.000  Box  80,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•14  Tank    ..  .8.000  g.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
•1  Tank  ....   80.000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
'US  Flat lOO.OOO   Bellendorf. 


Laurel  R.  Luinber  Co.... 
^  Lehigh  ft  New  England., 


No.     Kind.     Capacity.         Builder. 
e12  Logging...  60,000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
-•tSOO  Hopper...  100,000  Cambrta. 

tl300  Box 60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Lehigh    ft   Hudson tt6  Flat Bn.onfl  Standard  S.f,i 

Lehigh  Coal  ft  N.  Co....  25  Mine 

Lehigh  Valley  R,  R '25 

Lebigh  Valley   J. 


Uve   Poultry  T. tUlS  Pt 

La.    ft  Ark *t4  FIj 

•t3  Fls 
La.  ft  Pine  Bl.... 


60,000 
40.000 
80,000 

, 80,000 

40  Logging 

etlO  Gondola..   80,000 
tlS  Flat    ....   80,000 

(1,000  100,000  » 

ttsOO  Hopper...  100.000  ( 

n»00  Box 80,000  ( 

etZO  Caboose ( 

tISOQ  Gondola.  .100.000  C 
tiSOO  Hopper.. .100,000  ( 
ttlOO  Beet  ....  80.000  ( 
•50  Tank 80,000  j^ 


lOO.OOO  Rodger  Ballast- 

100,000  Rodger  Ballast 

60.000  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 


Mt.  Vernon  Car. 
Am.  Cat  ft  Fdy. 
Rodger  Ballast 
Mt    Vernon    Car. 


Mich.    Sugar  Co 

HidL  Pa.  R.  R 

McCann  Sugar  Ref.  Co.. 


i,  Okla.  ft  Gulf. 


■tSOO  Flal 80.t 

et400  Slock  ....  80.( 

•]  Tank  ....  80,t 

el3S  Caboose 


la.  .H 


Mo.  Okla.  ft  Gulf    eSOO  Gond 

el  2  Caboi 

Mc     Pat cMZ.OOO  Gond..  _ 

t:500  Flat     80, 


60.000 

oolooo 

SO.OOD 
.160.066 


Muskogee  Lumber  Co. 

National  Ammonia  Co.. 
National  Lime  Store  C 
North  ft  South  Car.... 
N.  C.  4  S      ■ 


...    ..    _ 30.000 

cttSOO  Stock    ...  80,000 

500  Box   

tt5a0  Box  80,000 

ttSOO  Furn.   ...  80.000 

tlSOO  Aulo  ....  80,000 

•8  Tank    ....  60,000 

e2  Spreader..  60,000 


of  Mex. 

Nev.   Copper  Belt 

New  Orl.,  Mobile  ft  Chi 
N.  Y.  C.  ft  H.  R 


t30  Skip  70,000 

2  Caboose 

.    tg200  Box 80.000 

.    '1200  Tank 100.000 

ItZOO  Flat 80.000 

.      '1*5  Ore   100,000 

;.        eJ6  Caboose 

■IS  Pit    120,000 

tlSOO  Box    80.000 

|tl,500  Box   80,000 

•2.500  Hopper..  .100.000 


0    Beltendorf. 
0  Pulhnen. 
0  Am.   Car  ft   Fdy. 
0  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
0  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
0  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
0  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
0  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
0  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
..  Am.  Car  ft   Fdy. 
.   Am.   Car  ft   Fdv. 
0  Haskell    ft    Barlcer. 
>0  Company  shops. 

Am.   Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.   Car  ft  Fdy. 

Mt.  Vernon  Car. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Sheffield  Cat  ft  Fd: 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy, 

Mt    Vernon    Cir. 

Standard  Steel. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Mann-McCann  Di. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Pressed  Sleel. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Pressed  Steel. 

Ga.   Car  ft  Loco. 

Standard   Steel. 


0  Flat 


.  .,100,0( 


0  Standai 
0  Rodger 


1   SteeL 


1.000  B 


.  BO  .000 


N  Y.  N.  H.  ft  H Itl.200  Box 

P300  Hopper.. .100.000 

N.  Y.  O.  ft  Western ItlS  Hat   80,000 

IT450  Gondola..  80,000 

N.  Y.   Susq.  ft  Western. fl.OOO  Hopper.. .100,000 

"— '.  So -11500  Box 60,000 


Norfolk    ft    West 


.."11.000  H. 


iopper. 
Gondola 


IIS.W 


:I10  Box  ... 


Haskell  ft  Barksr. 
Krilh  Car  ft  M. 
Keith  Car  ft  M. 
Am,  Car  ft  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
Standard  SteeL 
Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Ai^'clJ  i  pSy. 
Company  shopfc 
Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 


0  Com] 


shops. 


iladelphia  ft  Reading. 
Iladelphia  Quariz  Co.. 
isburgh  ftX.  Erie... 


•SSO  Gondola.. 100,000  Ci 


Pittsburgh  ft  Shawt 


"11,000  Gond 
'tl.OOO  Coke 
■J3.000  Box  . 


.   80,000 

X 80,000 

t. ,.•11,500  Hopper.  ..100.000 
rSOO  Gondola. .100.000 

1-50  Flat    80.000 

■  f5D  Box 60,000 

tlS  Caboose 


Polar  Wave  Ice  ft    Fue! 

Co elo  lee 

Pittsb,  Al.  ft  McK.  R...        |"1  Gon 


}  Rodger  Ballssi. 
)  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
.   Pressed    Steel. 
.   Pressed    Sleel. 
}  Am.   Car  ft   Fdy. 
3   Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
D  Cambria. 
.    Pressed  Sleel. 

:™£ria''  Sle^/"' 

AmT^Car  ft  Fdy. 

Preased  Sleel. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Pressed  Sleel. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Pressed  Steel. 

Pressed  Steel. 

Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

0  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
0  Pressed  Sleel. 
0  Wason  Mfg.  Co 


Bt^fS^e 
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Pottlind  Rjr.  L.  &  P.  Co. 
PreKoii  k  No.  Wesl,,. 
Piince   Edw.    Island 

Que.  Ry.  Light  &  Power. 

Qu*b«   Cenlral    

Qticcn   &    Cr«ctn( 

Richmond,  Fred,  &  Pol,. 

Ried-NewCoundltnd    

RoarinK  Fork  

Robinion  Co.,  Wm.  A... 

Swift  &  Co 

St.  Louii  Rcfrii.  Car  Co. 
Southwcctem  Ref.  Co.  . . 

St.  Louis  &  Han 

St.  Louis  A  San  P 

•  St.  Louis  S.  W 

Salem,  F.  C.  &  W 


San  D.  &  Aril 

San  D.,  El  P.  &  St.  L. 

San  Diepo  Sonlhe.n... 
SeaboarcT  Air  Line.... 

Seaboard  Ref.  Co 

Southwest,    Mecban.   Co 

Steinhardt  &  Co 

Solvay  Pcoceu  Co 

Southern  Ry 

Stan.  Mer.  &  Ph 

Slone   &   Webster 

Sydney   &   Louisb 


Algoma  C,  &  H,  1 
A.   T.   &    S.    F,.., 

Arkansas  Centra] 
Atlanta  «  W.  P.  . 
Atlantic   C.   L.... 

Bait.  &  Ohio 

Bangor  Rr.  &  El> 
Bin^am  &  Garf. 
Boston  k  Maine.. 


Boston    Elevated 

Boiton,  Rev.  Beach  S 

Brinion     Rj 

Saff.,  Socb.  *P 

Ctlgtry  Mao 


Ko.     Kind.     Capacity.         Builder. 
clO  Biliaat  ...  gO.OdO  Rodger  Ballast. 
eiO  Flat     ....   60.000 
ctl5  Hartconv.  60.000  Company  shops. 

tl  Tank 3.134  k.  Company  khopi. 

et-ie  (londola..  60,000  Hunt.  £  B.  Top  Mt.R.R. 

ellO  Box     60,000  Central    Loco. 

et5  Box   60.000  Atlantic    Equip.    Co. 

€l30  Hack    60,000  Company  shops. 

')I00  Hopper. ..100,000  Standard    Steel. 

tt!0  Box 80,000  Standard   Steel. 

■liO  Gondola..  100,000  Standard  Steel. 
50  Box Company  ihops. 

1  Box   60,000  Nair   Ry.   Equip. 

'1  Tank 60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

tlSO  ,- Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

"36  30,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

•I  Tank  ....  60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
•4  Tank    ....  80.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

•I  Tank lOO.OOO  Am.  Car  h  Fdy. 

el   Flat   60,000  Natl.   Ry.    Equip. 

e4  Gondola..   6S,000  Buffalo  Car  Co. 

eI2S   60,000  Mather  Live  Stock  Tr. 

tl2,S00  Refrir.    . .  60.000  Am.  Car  K  Fdy. 

(•250  Flat    100,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

etl,620  Bo.   60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

elSOO  Auto   ....  60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
elSOO  Refrig.   ,.  60.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

"HO  Flat  80.000  Are.  Car  &  Fdy. 

et6  Flat   60,000 

+  14  Fruit    ...  60,000  Mt.    Vernon. 
t|J  Stock    ...  60,000  Mt.    Vernon, 
tj-l  Fruit    ...  60.000  American. 
fI2  Slock    ...  60.000  American. 
tt2  Refrig.  ..  60,000  Am.   Car   &  Fdy. 
■J2S  Tank    ...  80,000  Am.   Car  &  Fdy. 
5  Fruit  ....  60,000  Mt.   Vernon  Car. 

2  Stock    ...  80.000  Mt.   Vernon  Car. 
■25  Tank  ....  80.000  Rodger  BallaEt. 
'XI  Tank  ...12,S00g.  Prnied  Steel. 

r25  Box    60,000  Cent.  Loco.  &  Car. 

elO  Gondola,.    60,000  Cent.  Loco.  &  Car. 
elO  Slock    ...  60,000  Cent,  Loco.  &  Car. 

el   Caboose Cent.  Loco.  &  Car. 

X\2  Flat 50.000  Company   shops.. 

■{I.IIOO  Box  60.000  Pressed   Slecl. 

'1200  Phnsp.    .,100,000  Pressed  Steel. 

tl30  Caboose Pressed  Steel. 

•1   Tank 80.000  Am,  Car  &  Fdy. 

tlO  60,000  \m.  Car  &  Fdy. 

!S  80.000  Am,  Car  &  Fdy. 

•UJ  Tank  .,.,100,000  Geiman-Amer. 
•n.2O0  Gondola. .100.003  Pressed  Steel. 
•tS13  Gondola,,  100.000  Mt.  Vernon  Car. 

m.lOO  llos 60,000  Lenoir  Car. 

1252  Flat  100,000  Standard  Sleel, 

et55  Flat  60.000  Fiti-hugh-LuIber, 

etO  Ballast  ...   80.000  Rodger  Ballast, 

eI25  Flat   BO.OOO  Can.  Car  &  Fdy, 

elJ5  Gondola.  .   20.000  Can,  Car  &  Fdy, 

■t.50  Ore   100.000  Can,  Car  &  Fdy, 

•t50  Coal    100,000  Can,  Car  &  Fdy, 

PASSENGER  CARS 

-No,     Kind.  Builder, 

t6  First    class. Canadian  Car  &  Fdy. 

U  Dagg.&exp Canadian  Car  &  Fdr. 

14  Second  class Preston  Car  &  Co, 

•5  Motor  .McKeen  Motor  Car  Co. 

11  Observation     Pullman. 

12  Coaches  Pullman. 

ttIO  Bagg Pullman, 

ftl5  Baggage .\m.  Car  &  Fdy. 

+  18  Dimlig    Pullman, 

t|3  Buffet  chair Pullman, 

t|4  Buffet    baggage.,.    Pullman, 
ti3  Baggage  &  smkg.,    Pullman, 

tl2  Parlor   Pullman, 

1  Coach    Central  Loco,  &  Car. 

1  Mail  &  bagg Central  Loco.  &  Car. 

•4  Postal   American. 

t2  Coach   American. 

tl2S  Coach   Pullman. 

fl4  Pass,   &  bag Pullman. 

tf9  Express    Barney    &    Smith. 

tp  Combination    Barney    &   Smith. 

•M  Postal   Pre««d    Steel    Car. 

•JIO  Postal    Pullman. 

t|4  Dining Pullman, 

tllO  Baggage   Barney    &    Smith. 

11  Electric 1.   G,    Brill, 

3  Coach    Cenlral  Loco.  A  Car. 

1105  Coach    Bradley  Car. 

18  Smoking Bradley  Car, 

ta  Coach    Laconia  Car. 

JIO  Smoking   Laconia  Car. 

141  Coach    Laconia  Car, 

15  Smoking Laconia  Car, 

146  Baggag*    Laconia  Car, 

•jl3  Postal    Laconia    Car. 

131  SmokinEftbig Wason. 

no  Bagg.  £  mail Wason, 

b3  Milk    Laconia   Car, 

■(40  Subway    Standard  Steel, 

•120  Coach   Pressed   Sleel, 

125  Semi-convertiWe  .  St.  Louis  Car, 
tf25  Semi  convertible    .  Oagood- Bradley, 

2  Combination    Laconia  Car, 

6  Passenger  Laconia  Car, 

12  lal  class Am,   Car  &  Fdy. 

12  Bagg..  mail  *  Exp.  Am,   Car  &  Fdy. 

tj3  Coach  Pollman, 

Ti2  lit  class    Preston  Car. 

•I   Sprinkler    Preston  Car. 

fl  Scenic    Fretton  Car. 


Purcl 


No. 


Swift  ReL  Tr.  Co.... 

Tampa  Elec.  Co , 

TemTscouU    

Tex,  S  Pae.  Coal  Co,, 

Texas  City  Ttan* 

Texas  Co.   

Texaa  Midland 

Thomas     Iron    Co 

Thompson  Bras.  Lum,  C 
Terrell  Cotton  Oil  Co.. 
Tidewater   &   West eis 

Toledo  &  Ohio  Cen UlOO 

Toledo  A  Ohio  Central..  eJlOO 

Trinidad  S  Br,    Valley..  et4 

Twin.  Met.  &  Pot tl 

Twin  Ml.  &  Pot c2 

L'inuh  Ry el9 

et8 
eJS 

Unadilla     Valley e2 

Union  Refr.  Tr tlSO 

Union  Tank  Line..'.....      ^300 

United  Fruit  Co tl2S 

tt2S 

ttso 

Universal  Supply  Co.   ...  *l 

Urania  Lumber  Co eS 

Union  Petroleum  Co....  tl 

Van  Sanl  Lumber  Co,...  e3 

Vandalia tlM7 

Virginia  &  S,  W '1600 

tl6S 

Virginian   'll.OOO 

W.'d.  Gardner  Co 'S 

Wabasb-Pittsburgh  T,...    "JSOO 
•1500 

Weil.  Maryland '(500 

et35 
W.  P,   McNeil  &   Co....        ell 

Woodward  Iron  100 

John   R,   Walsh M 

Walter  Brew.  Co e2 

W.  Va,  Pulp*  Paper  Co.        -10 
Wasau  So.  lumber  Co..        e4; 

*  Indicates  allstcel  cars. 


Kind.     Capacity.         Budder. 
Refrig.  ..  60.000  Company  ahopt. 
Tank  ....  80,000  Pressed  Steel, 

Flat    40.000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy, 

Box  60.000  Company  shops. 

Hat 60,000  Company  ahops. 

Gondida.. 100,000  Preued  Sleel. 

Flat 80,000  Haskell  A  Barker. 

Tank  ....  80,000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy, 

Tank 60,000   Am.  Car  k  Fdy. 

80,000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy 

60,000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy, 

Hovper... 1 00.000  Cambria    Steel, 
Lognng. .   50.000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Tank 80,000  Am,  Car  k  Fdy. 

Box   30,000  Company  ahops. 

Flat 40,000  Company  shops. 

Ballast   ..lOO.OOO- Rodger   Ballast. 
Ballast  .,.100,000  Rodger  Ballait. 

Box 60,000  PulIiDan. 

Flat  50,000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy. 

Box  50,000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy, 

Gondola,.   50,000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy. 
Ballast  ,,.  40,000  Rodger  Ballast. 

Box    40,000   Company  shop.. 

Flat  40,000  Company  shops. 

Slock    ...  40,000  Company  shops. 

Caboose Company  shops. 

Box     60,000  Cenlral    Loco. 

Refrig.   , .  60,000  Am.  Car  k  Fdy, 

Tank    Company  shops. 

Tank    Pressed  Steel. 

Flat £0,000  Magor  Car  Co. 

Flat 50,000  Voungslown  Car. 

Fruit  ....   40,000  Magor  Car  Co. 

Coal  100.000  Am.   Car  k  Fdy. 

Logging. .   60,000  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

Logdn'g.'.'  ioioOO  Am!  Car  &  Fdy! 

Box 100,000  Pressed   Sletl. 

Caboose Company  shops. 

Gondola.  ,100,000  Pressed  Steel 

Box  60.000  Lenoir   Car, 

Hopper  ..100.000  Pressed  Steel, 
Tank   ,...   60,000  Am,  Car  &  Fdy, 
Hopper  .,100.000  Pressed  Sleel. 
'00.000  Standard  ''— ' 


Hopper  . 

Cabin    

Flat     ,...  60,000 

Freight 

Tank  ....   60,000 
Refrig,    ..   60,000 


idard  Steel, 

cf""*?^^  k°Tii. 

Pressed  Steel, 
Am.   Car  k  Fdy, 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy, 
Am.   Car  k  Fdy. 
Am.  Car  &  Fdy, 


ORDERED   IN    1911. 


Rold.  k  Van  S. 


Catb.  ChDTch  Ext( 
Central  of  Ga.  . . 

Central  of  N.  J.. 
Chesapeake  &  Ohi 


t  Pass,  k  bagg Am,   Car  &  Fdy, 

fi  Coaches  Am,   Car  &  Fdy, 

120  I  SI  class Canadian  Car  »  Fdy. 

14  Dining    Canadian  Car  ft  Fdy, 

tS  2d    class Canadian  Car  k  Fd?. 

10  Baggage   Canadian   Car  ft  Fdr, 

14  Sleeping Canadian  Car  ft  Fdy. 

16  Sleeping Canadian  Cat  ft  Fily, 

no  2d    class Grosser    Car. 

16  2d  class  6  bagg. . .  Preston   Car  ft  Cosd. 

h2  Baggage  8,  mail...  Preston  Car  ft  Coack 

12  Cafe-parlor    Canadian  Car  ft  Fd,. 

V.  Comp,  sleeping....  Company    shops. 

i  16  Sleeping    Company    shops, 

10  Sleeping  Barney    A    Smith, 

16  Ohservalion Company    shops. 

3  Ca(e-parlor    Company    shopa. 

110  Dining     Company    shops. 

■11  let    class Company    shopa. 

t3S  lat    class Company    shops, 

tl5  lit  class  &  imkg. .  Company    shops. 

125  Suburban    Company    shops. 

16  2d    class Company    shops. 

118  Ist    class Company    shops. 

131  Colonist    Company    shspa. 

1 32  Baggage   k   eip,..  Company    shops. 

12  Baggage  -A    smhg.  Company    shopL 
is  Mali   A    express..  Company   shops. 

<atl  Chapel  ear'.'.'.'.'.'.'!  Bamey%  Sl^. 

•14  Coach    Pullman. 

•14  Parlor  Pullman, 

*tS  Baggage  and  mail.  PuUman. 

•110  Coach    Harlan  k  HoIL 

•IS  Comtunation    Harlan  k  HoU. 

tt3  Obser,  parlor Company  shops. 

13  Baggage   Company  (hops. 

til 5  Coach    Pullian' 

■il  Dining Pullman. 

•(4  Coach    Slandard  St«L 

■14  Pass,  k  hagg.   Standard  Sted. 

•U  Pass,  k  bsgg.   ....  Standard  StecL 

•IS  Postal   Pressed  SteeL 


December  29,  1911. 
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HID  Exp 


luildff. 


™.??r^ 


:hi!l*1?i'dii 


Chieiio,  Memphis  &  G».. 
Cbl,  Mil.,  &  St.  Paul... 
Chicago,  Mil.  &  P.  S 

Chi.  &  Norlh  Weslero.., 
Chi.,  Rock  Isljind  &  Pac. 

Chi.,  Si.  P.,  Minn,  k  O.. 

Clere.,  Cin..  Chi.  &  St.  L. 

Coppeil,  Herbert    

Cuba  R.  R 

DeUwire  ft  Hudson 

Del.  Lack,  k  WeilerD.... 

Dom.  Atlantic    

.DulMth,  Mitiabe  &  N.... 

Dul.   So.   5h.  ft  At 

Durb.  &  So 

Edmonton   Radial    

El  PaM  &  S.  W 

Erie 

Fairch.  »  N.  E 

Florida  Central   

Florida  East  Coail    

Ft  Dodge  Des  M.  &  So. 
Frederick  

Georpa  SFIorlth .'.'.' .'.".' 

Georgia  Northern    , 

Grand  Trunk   

Great  Northern    

Guelph  Radial    

Hamlion    

Harriman  Lines 

Hawlc)'.    Edwin    H 

Hocking  Valley   

Illinois  Central   


Kanawha  ft  Michigan.... 

Kan.  C,  Ft.  Scott  ft  M. 
Kansas  CiXj  So 

Kentwood  ft  EJlit 

Lake  Shore  ft  Mich.  So. 

Lehigh  Valley  


Louisville  ft  Natbvil 


•7  Mail   Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•«  Coach    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•2  Chair Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•3  Baggage Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

*I2  Lounging Pullman. 

■  15  Postal   Standard  Steel. 

tl2  Combination    Barney  ft  Smith. 

tf}  Coach    Barnei'  ft  Smith. 

iU  Parlor  Barney  ft  Smith. 

Ill  Dining Barney  ft  Smith, 

hi  Coach Central  Loco,  ft  C«r. 

■M  Mail  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•U  Baggage    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Id  Exp.  ref rig Corapan*  shops. 

•J IS  Postal  Pullman. 

'ill    Bagg.ftnuil Pullman. 

*i30  Postal    Pullman. 

*t4  Baggage Pullman. 

'14  Posul    Pullman, 

•HO  Postal    Pressed  Steel. 

Ml  Private    Pullman. 

12  Coach    Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

4  Sleeping  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

3  Bagg.  ft  mail Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

■f  1  Gas-elect,    motor. ..  General  Electric 

'13  Coach  ft  smkg. Barney  ft  Smith. 

tI2  Dining Barney  ft  Smith. 

fl2  Milk    Company  shopt 

'.•2  lit  class  Can.   Pac.    Ry. 

•16  Coach    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•12  Bagg.  ft  mail  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

*tl   Baggage  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 

tbl  Banage   Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

7  MaT Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

T4  Closed    Preston   Car. 

■|2  Postal   Pullman. 

•«  Baggage   Pullman. 

'14  Coach    Pullman. 

•12  Chair   Pullman, 

rilD  Coach Bamey  ft  Smith. 

t|5  Combination    Pullman, 

t|25  Suburban    Pullman, 

tf25  Express  Barney  ft  Smith. 

1  Coach    Central  Loco,  ft  Car. 

1  Combination    Central  Loco.  &  Car. 

■|7  Coach    Pullman. 

■14  Express  Pullman. 

'13  Postal    Pullman. 

U  Coach Company  shops. 

12  Combination    J.   G.    Brill. 

M  Passenger   Company  shops. 

4  Coach    Central  Loco,  ft  Car. 

1  Mail  ft  exp Central  Loco,  ft  Car. 

2  Steeping   Central  Loco,  ft  Car. 

2  Coach Central  Loco,  ft  Olr. 

1  Combination  Central  Loco,  ft  Car. 

tI2S  Coach  Pullman. 

25  Coach    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

25  Bagg.  ft  exp Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

ilS  Baggage  Barney  ft  Smith. 
10  Mail,  bagg.  ft  exp.  Barney  ft  Smith. 
10  Postal   Barney  ft  Smith, 

12  Is>   class   Preston   Car. 

^6  1st   class    Preston   Cat. 

•J5  Posul   Pullman. 

2  Private   Pullman. 

•t|S3  Bagg.  ft  mail Pullman. 

■t|6  Coach  ft  postal...    Pullman. 

•til  Private    Pullman, 

tllO  Coach  Pullman. 

ti5  Baggage    Company  shops. 

•:6  Poftal  .  ."^.'.'.'.'.'.'.  PullSan! 

■|g  Coach    Pullman. 

•IIS  Coach   Pullman. 

■13  Obserr.Hiluh  Pullman. 

■12  Dining    Pullman. 

12  Baggage     Canadian  Car  ft  Fdy. 

t2  Postal   Nova  Scotia  Car. 

t3  1st   class    Preston  Car  ft  Coach. 

U  1st  class Canadian  Car  ft  Fdy. 

13  Colonist   Canadian  Car  ft  Fdy. 

t1   Milk    Company   shops. 

(3  Coach  Pullman, 

H   Bagg.,  mail  ft  exp.    Pullman, 

11  Baggage Pullman. 

-7  Mail    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

ttIS  Chair    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

t:iS  Bagg.  ft  exp Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

Tt|3  Mail,  bagg.  ft  exp.    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
8  Chair     Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

5  Bagg.  &  exp Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

bl   Passenger   Centra]  Loco,  ft  Car. 

b7  Baggage   Central  Loco,  ft  Car. 

•(5  Colch    Pressed  Steel, 

•(10  Postal    Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•17  Coach    Am,  Car  ft  Fdy, 

•|3  Dining    Barney  ft  Smith. 

tl5  Milk   Standard  Steel. 

■J  3  Postal    Standard  Steel. 

•125  Baggage    Standard  Steel. 

•110  Pass,  ft  baggage..  Pullman. 

■115  Baggage  ft  mail...  Standard  SteeL 

•  1 31}  Coach   Pullman. 

•120  Smoking    Pullman. 

'12  Dining    Pullman. 

•120  Motor  coach Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

•|15  Coach   Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

■S  Pass,   ft  baggage..  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy, 

t)   Mail  ft  baggage,..  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

12  Coach    Barney  ft  Smith. 

tl6  Postal  ft  baggage.  Company  shops. 

th2  Baggage    Company  shops. 


a  ft  No.  W. 
Hend.  ft  St. 
a  Ry.  ft  Nav 


.  Company  shops. 
.  Company  shops. 
.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
I.  Company   shops. 


Maryland  ft  Peuoa., 
Michigan  Central  .. 
Midland  Valley   .... 


■110  Postal  ... 
b7  Coach  ... 
b2  Baggage  . 


1.  P.  ft  S.  S.  M.    'b|3 


.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.  Pressed  Steel. 

.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.  Company   shops. 

.  Company  shops. 

.  BamVy  ft  Smith. 

.  Bamey  ft  Smith. 

.  Barney  ft  Smith. 

.  Am.  Cat  ft  Fdy. 

.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.  Barney  ft   Smith. 

.  Barney  ft  Smith. 

.  Am.  Cat  ft  Fdy. 


I.   Chat.  &  St.  L.... 


Cooper    1 
.    Mob.  ft 


fll  Dining 
\h  Pas.  ft  I 


il  ft  baggage. 

a.  &  tog.  "m 


X"" 


3  Bag: 


?I10  Coach    

?(6  Motor  

•4  Pas.,    hag.  ft  mot 

•2  Pas.,sm.ftbag,ii: 

•76  Coach     

•20  Baggage     


.   Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.   Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

I.  McKeen  Motor  Car. 

.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

.  Hall  Scott  Mot.  Cat  Co. 

.  Ga.    Car. 

'.  J^^ariFSj. 
.   Barney  ft   Smith. 
.   Barney  ft   Smith. 
.  Cent  Loco,  ft  Car. 
.  McKeen  Motor  Cat. 
.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
.  Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
.  Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
.  Am.   Car   Co, 
.  'Am.   Car   Co. 
:,  McKeen     Motor    Car. 
t.  McKeen    Motor    Car. 
.   Am.  Car  ft   Fdy. 
.   Am.  Car  &  Fdy. 
.  Pressed    Steel    Car. 
.  Pressed    Steel    Car. 
..  Company  shops. 
.  Company  shops. 
.  Company  shops. 


-pbiUdelphia    &    Read 


Ian  ft  Hollingsworth. 
Ian  &  Hollingsworth. 
Ian  ft  Hollingsworth. 


n  ft  Holl. 
;ar  ft  Fdy. 
:ar  ft  Fdy. 


:.  Louis  ft  San  Frai 


•1^2  Mail   

■3  Ma'ifl'bagg! '. 


St. 
Sa 

,  Lou! 

.s.  Ken,,  ft  S.  E.. 
1.  St  Ar.  Pass 

Sa 

nDie 

go.  El 

P.  ft  St.  L. 

Sa 
Sa 

n  Fr.. 
nd^[ 

,  paki 

/.,^"'ff? 

Se 

aboan 

i  Air 

Line   

Am, 

Cai 

r  ft  Fdy. 

Am 

<-a' 

r  ft  Fdy. 

Pull 
Gen 

Cen 

•2  Pas.  smkg.  ft  ba, 

t)10  Coach   ...'.'.'.'.'.. 

'til  Pass,  ft  bagg.. 
'tl6  Postal    

•13  Express    

tt35  Coach    

tllO  Pass,  ft  bagg.  .. 


^ro.  Car  ft  Fdy. 
I  ns  lighting., 

I  acetylene  lighting, 
s  oil  lighting 


'yfiOOglC 
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Sydney  &  Louiib 

TcuB  So.   Eait   

Ttxu  Traction   

ToL  PeorU  ft  W, 

Toronto  &  York  lUd.. 

Treniont  &  Golf 

United  Fruit  Co 

Wabuti   

WeMem  Mar^and 


No.    Kind.  Builder. 

1   1st  tUM   Pullmsn. 

1  Coach    Am.  Car  A  Pdy. 

2  Trailer    Am.  Car  »  Fdy. 

b4  Mail  ft  ban. Pullman. 

12  Express    Preiton   Car. 

^H  lit   ctau    Preslon   Car. 

Coach Ccnlrd  Loco.  &  Car, 

ObMrvation    Wason  Mfj. 

l«t  class Wason  Mfg. 

2nd  clasi Wason  Mfg, 

.  Pass.  &  bagg.   ....   Wason  Mfg. 

I   Baggage   Wason  Mfg. 

.3  Parlor Am.  Car  ft  Fdy. 

1115  Coach Damey  ft  Smith. 


Purchaser.  No.     Kind.  Builder. 

tt2  Combination Barney  ft  SiDilll. 

tI2  Baggage   Barney  ft  Snutb. 

tt*  MiTSe«p. Barney  ft  Smith, 

Mil  Officii     Barney  ft  Smith. 

Wind.  Essex  ft  L.  Shore.       11  Expresa    Pre«lon   Car. 

Windsor  St.  Ry 16  1st  class    Preston   Car. 

Woodstock  ft  Syc  Trac      *1  Pass,  irnkg.  ft  bag. 

motor    McKecn  Motor  Car 


all-iteel  a 


uOderframe  ca 
■      body  cars, 
:    tindcrfra; 


s  acetylene  light 

;s  oil  lighting 


LOCOMOTIVES  ORDERED  IN   1911 


Wei) 


No.  Cylini 
I   lix2* 


I,  C.  ft  Hud.  Bay. 


ID  22«.2e 
5  22x28 
5  22^x28 


lieghen 


g  Co.     20  2 


Am,  Smelter  Securities..       1 
Am.  Br.  Shoe  ft  Fdy.  Co.      1 

Ariiona    East 2 

Arcadia  ft  B 1 

Asceos'n  Red  Cypress  Co.       1 

Ashbel-Hubbard  Co 1 

A.,  T.  ft  S.  F ■tH24 

29 
21 

"ts 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 20 

Baker,  R.,  ft  Shuksan...       1 
Baltimore  ft  Ohio 10 


Bangor  ft  Aroostook 6 

BentTey  &   Emery 1 

Bessemer  ft  L.  Erie 30 

Binghamton  ft  Garf 2 

10 

:R 

Black   Bsyou    1 

Borough   De»«l,    Co 1 

Boston  ft  Maine   40 

20 

Boston.  RcT.  B.  ft  L 2 

Braden    Copper    I 

Bradley  Cootr.  Co 2 

Brinson    t3 

Bronplon  Pulp  ft  P.  Co.  1 

Brooklyn   Copper  Co 1 

Buffalo  Cr 1 

Buffalo,  Cr.  ft  Gaul 1 

Buffalo,  Rocb.  ft  P t7 

Canada  Iron  Cor 2 

Canadian  Northern 10 

Canadian  Padfic 


_Total 

Only.  Type. 

90,000  2  6-0 

IIS.SOO  2-60 


32.000  0-6-0 
96.000  2-8-0 
26,000     2-8-2 


187,000     2-S-O 


Purchaser. 

Chicago  ft  North  West.. 
Chicago,  Buri,  ft  Quincy. 


:.  ft  Wilra.  Coal  Co.. 


24ft38x28        ; 
20x26  1 

17!^&29i2S    : 


26x32 
20x26 
1354x15 


>4.250     2-6-0       Baldwi 


248,700  2-8-0  Baldwi 
127.800  0-6-0  Baldwi 
155.000     0-6-0       Baldvi 


20x24 

26(^x30 

24«x26 


91,000  0-4-4 

84,000  Shay 

60,000  0-4-6 

130,600  4  6-0 


137.000  2-8-0 

282,000  2-g-2 

258,000  4-6-2 

124,000  0-6-0 

123.000  0-6-0 


Central  of  New  Jeney- 
Centrd  Pacific  


IIS  2 


tl4  19x24 

12  18x28 
1  18x24 
1  13x18 

n   22x28 

5  21x26 

6  23Mi30 
6  22x30 


46-0       CoBip,   shops. 


223,000     2-g-O 


ntreil  °£^o. 


9x26 


Montreal   Lm:o. 
Comp.  shops. 


Baldwin. 
Baldwin. 
Baldwin. 


Cambria  ft  Ind 1  23x30 

Char!.,  H.  ft  No 1   20x24 

Chatl.  ft  W.  Car 2  19x24 

4  21x28 
Chesapeake  ft  Ohio tl   22x28 


114,450  2-8.0  Baldwin. 

113.000  0-60  Baldwin. 

171.000  2-S-D  Baldwin. 

215,000  4-6-2  ARierlcan. 


320,000     2-8-2 


Cylinders 
25x28 


44B.0OO    2-8-8-2 


American 

Baldwin, 
.  Baldwin. 


Chic,  : 
Chic,  Mei 


iphia  ft  Ga... 
r.  ft  Ga.    ... 


174,000     2-8-0 


Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Comp.  > 


179.000     2-B-O       Amcrk 


Si24 


City  a  County  Cont. . 

C.  C.  C.  ft  St.  L. 130  25x30 

Cleveland-Clifls   Iron   Co.       1   11x12 

Col,,  Newb.  ft  Laur 2  19x26 

Carrigan,   McKinney    & 

Co 2   19x26 

Coudersp,  ft  Pt.  Allegh..       I    17i24 
Crystal  C.  ft  Uvalde....     tl   18x24 

Cuba  R.  H 5  18x24 

Cuban  Am.  Sugar   4  15x20 

Cumb.  ft  Penna 3  21x26 

Ciarinkow-Rionda    2  8x14 

Del..  Lack,  ft  Western...      IS  26x30 
7  20»x26 
7  19x24 
6  21x26 

Delaware  ft  Hudson 5  2 1  x26 

S  24x30 
■14  26*41x28 
[  23x26 
Detroit  ft  Tol.   Sh,  Line.,       4  20x26 

J.   A.   Dewar  Co 1    12x18 

Dixie 1 

Dul.   Winnipeg  ftp tS  23x26 

Durh,  ft  So.  Car I  ISxZ6 

East  Br.  Top.  R.  R,  ft 

Coal     1  17x24 

E.  Tenn.  ft  W.  No.  Car,.     |1  lSx22 

Edwardsburg  Starch  Co.,.       1  13x18 

Elkin  ft  AlTegh I  20x24 

Erie    t20  28x32 

nS  28x32 

5  20x26 

5  20x26 

20  20x26 

Escanaba  ft  L.  Sup 1  19x26 

Esquimalt  ft  Nanaimo,..       2  14x22 

Fauquier,  E.  F.  ft  G.  E..       2  18x24 

Fla.    East    Coast    15  20x26 

ts  22x26 
Ft.  Dodge,  Des  Moinea  ft 

Frederick' R.B."!'.'.'.V.'.:       2 

Galv.  Har.  ft  San  A 6  22x28 

2  19x26 

Georgia   6  20x24 

2  20x24 

Ga.     No 2  19x24 

Gideon  ft  No.  Is 1 

Grand   Rapids  ft   Ind....       3  20x24 

Grand  Trunk    '12  2i;^ft32x32 

•10  22Kft3Sx32 
10  20x26 

Grand  Trunk  Pac    IS  22x28 

20  21x10 
10  20x26 
t2S  23x30 

Great    Northern 120  28x32 

Green    B.    ft    West 29  19x36 

Guinle   ft    Co I     6x12 

Gulledge  Bros,   Lbr.   Co.       1  14x20 

Hocking     Valley 10  23x30 

Houston    Bros 1   18x24 

Hudson  Iron  Co 1     8x12 

Hydraulic  Engine  Co.  of 

Matoo    6  llxK 

1  10x14 


tlO  23x26  179,000     2-S-O 


2  5, ODD  O-6-0 

233.000  2-8  0 

171,000  2-6-0 

133,000  0-6-0 

156,000  4-4-0 

193.000  4-6-0 

211.000  2-8-0 

457,000  0-8-8-0 


116.500     4-6-0       Baldwi: 


AmerieaB. 
AlBeriean. 


90.000     4-6-0 


315,000     2-8-2       Baldwii 


109.000  4-6-0  Mootn 
196,000  4-6-2  Americ 
203,500     4-6-2       Americ 


203,000  4-60 

143,000  Swilct 

173,000  4-6-0 

118,000  0-6-0 


14' 

20^.™v  --=-- 

212.000  2-8-0 

227,000  0-6-0 

220.000  4-6-2 

205,000  2-8-0 

160,000  0-6-0 

211,200  2-8-0 

287,000  2-8-2 

134.000  2-6-0 

14.000  0-4-0 

60.000  2-6-0 


,100     0-6-O       Company 
>.«I0    2-8-0       Americai 


Lima  Loco. 


I   10x16 


*0.(XS0  0-4  0 
Jl.DOO  0-4-0 
37,000     0-4-0 


*  Indicates  componnd. 
t  Indicates  auperheali 
t  Indicates  reteater. 
I  Indicate*  feed  watt 


,  Google 
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Bvdiiulic  Ennni  Co. 

Maine  ....7 

Idaho   &   WaahmEtoD 


111.    Midland    Coal    Co.. 

lllinoia  Temiinii ! '. ! ! ! ! ! 
iQdtpendeoi  Cojl  &  Coke. 

Indian  Cr.   Vy 

Inland    St.    Co 

Iniercolonial     

InMcnalional    &    Gt.    N. 

laland    Creek 

Jaekaonville    Term 

Kanawha  &   Michigan... 

Kanawha  Gl.  J.S  EmI. 
Kanui  Cilr  &  Mem.. 
Kansas    Cily    Southern.. 

Kerley  I»l.  Lime  &  Tran. 

Co 2     8x13 

Kenluckr    &    Ind.    Term.  2  21x26 

Kenlueky  &  Tennessee..  (8  20x24 

Kewaunee,  Gr.  Bay  Bi  W.  37  l9x2S 

L.  Super,  Term.  &  Tr.  Co.  I  20x26 

Ijke    Term.    Co ■]  24437i]2 

Lar.  Hahns  F.  &  Pac. ..  i  20x28 

Laurinb.  A  So 1    1Sx26 

Lehigh  &  New   Eng. 2  2SiixZ6 


219.000     4-62 


280,000 
^39.000 
280,000 


Putchaier.  No.  Cylinderi 

Poinwlt  Lbr.  &   Mfg....        1   11x16 

Portland  S.  E.   Rir 1   11x16 

Portland  Terminaf 4 

North  A  South  Car 2  I8ji26 

Oregon   Short    Line IS  23^x30 

Ore.-Waah.  R.H.  &  Nay..      40  23Mx30 
10  19x26 

2  ZSxZa 

Paris  «  Mt,  P.  L. 1   16x24 

Peoria  &  Pekin  Union..  5  21x28 
Northwestern  of  So.  Car.  1  17x24 
Philadelphia  A  Reading,.      10  20x24 

5  22x24 


•S  24x2 


17,000     0-60       Can  ad 


135,000     2-6  0 


Pittsburg  A   Shawmul. .. 
Pillab,  Al.  A  McK.  Sks,. 


178,200 

;  nil 

.oni»»tlle  A  Niah-rille, . 

t  1  23!^x21» 

222,000 

2-8-0 

Loui»»,  Hend.  A  St.  L. 

20x26 

Sird^win"""" 

MeQoud  Rivet    '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

i".'! 

Mexico  Northweatem .  ■ . 

-     1    KA39X2I 

S;'."L'..fT»,.::::: 

K'KsWJ/i.; 

SHidfts^^^ai::;: 

1   20x24 

New  Bruna.  Coal  A  Ry. 

&rsfuX'm'^!-.:-.-. 

Oregon   A  California... 

Oregon  Electric 

lP-^2: 

American. 

Fennsjliania   So.    . 
Fere  Uaiquette  . . . 


1  20x26 

.      10  22x30 
t2S  25x30 


18x24 
2  17x24 


Potil.  Grav  A  Lew 

Quanah   AcmeA'p.!  "  ! !        1   19x26 

Quebec  Central    2  20x26 

Queen    A   CrescenI S  22x28 

15  24x28 
10  22x30 
12S  27x30 

Raleigh   A  S.   W 1  20»24 

Richm.,  Frederiikb.  A  P..       2  20x26 

4  22x28 

Ricd-NewEoandland 8 

Roaring  Fork  1  21x26 

Rockingham    1   19x26 

Rutland    2  22x30 

Si.  Louis  A  San  Fran...    jl2  20!^x26 

20  26x28 
St.  L.  Natl.  Stock  Yards.  2  |9x24 
Salt  Uke  A  Ogden 1 

San  Antonio  A  Ar.  P...        3  19x28 
1   19x26 

San   Diego  A  Ar. 1  20x24 

San  Diego  EI  P.  A  St,  L.       2  17x24 
San  Peif  Los  A.  A  5.  L.       6  25x28 

San  Rafael  A  Atl I  17x20 

Seaboard  Air  Une 9  23x40 

tl  25x30 

5  12x28 
9  22x28 

tl   23x28 

Sewell   Vy 1   18x24 

Schoenhofen    Br.    Co t  16x24 

Shelby    County    1  16x24 

Sioux  City  Tennioil....        1   19x24 

Solvay    PioctM    1  19x24 

So.  Dakota  Cent 3  19x24 

South.  Georgia  1   18x26 

Southern    t33  27x30 

13  22x28 
t2  24x28 
15  20x26 

So.   MancheHer    1   17x24 

Southern  Pacific    3  20x26 

6  19x26 

Spokane  A   Inl,   Emp,,..  1 

Spokane,  Port.  A  Seattle.  \2  22x26 

Steel  Corp.   of  Canada..  1   17x24 

Sydney  A  Looiib 1   19x26 

1  21x26 
Temiskaming  A  N.  Onl,.     14  23x40 
Tenn,  Coal,  Iron  A  R.R.       3 
Texas   &    N.   Orleans,...       2  19x26 
Texas    City   Tr.    Co.,,.',        1   17x24 

2  17x24 

Texas   So.    East 1   18x26 

Thorton    A    Alex 1   16x24 

Tompkins  Cove  Stove  Lo.       1   11x12 
Toionto,  Hamill.  &  Buf.      12  23x28 

Uintah  Ry ]    19x22 

Union  Pacific   30  23Mx30 

10  26x28 
'      10  19x26 

Union    Slock   Yards 1    19x24 

United  Frail  Co 1   10x14 

Vandalia    14  24x36 

14  22x24 
10  24x28 

Vera    Cnii    4 

Virgina  A  S.  W 15  27x30 

Wabash    ^IpiS 

Wabash,  Chi.  A  W 'i  I9i26 

Western  Maryland   30  24x30 

5  22x28 
,„.  ,..      „  .,  'S  23A35x32 

W.ch.U  Falls  2  18x26 

Woodstock     A  Thoml. 

Gore  By 1   llxl2 

Wnghisv.  &  Tennllle,...       I   Igx26 


147,000  0-6-0 

128,450  4.6.0 

262,000  2-8-2 

262,000  2-8-0 

143.000  0-6-0 

170.000  4-6-2 

98.000  4-6-0 

161.000  0-e-o 

108,000  4-6-0 

164,000  4-4-0 

189.000  4-6-0 

210,000  4-6-0 

208,000  4-6-0 

208,000  4-4-2 

204,000  4-4-2 


70,000  Electric 
120,000  0-6-0 
122,000  0-6-0 
141,000    2-6-0 


224,300 
204,350 
269.000 


213,000  2-8-0 

154.000  0-6-0 

258,000  4-6-2 

121,000  0-6-0 

60,000  Electric 

150,000  2-6-0 

150,000  2-6-0 

137,000  2-8-0 


Si^n,  " 


212.000 
214,700 
207,000 


■  6-2       American. 

_  6-0       Lima    Loco. 

'    0-4-0       Davenport   1 


269,000     2-8-2       Bale 


178.000  2-8-0  Mot 

206,000  2-8-0  Can 

36,000  Electric  Gen 

143.000  0-6-0  Bal{ 

94,000  2-6-0  Ami 

100,000  2-8-0  Bah 

134,000  4-6-0  Ball 

100,000  2-8-0  Bait 

100,000  Shay  Lim. 

203,000    2-8-0  Am< 

146,000  2-8-2  Balf 

262,000  2-8-2  Ball 

210,000  2-8-2  Ball 

143,000  0.60  Ball 

120,000  0-6-0  Ball 

H,  1 

256,000  4-6-2  Am< 


241,000     4-62 


Baldwin. 

Baldwin. 
Baldwin. 


Shay 
4-6-e 


yCiOOgIC 
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CHANGES  IN   OWNERSHIP  AND  CONTROL. 

If  the  Goulds  have  definitely  Lost  control  of  the  Wabash  Rail- 
road, and  if  Eudi  control  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  bankers,  who, 
it  is  supposed,  have  undertaken  to  finance  the  reorganization  of 
the  company,  this  change  in  control  deserves  to  rank  as  the  most 
important  of  any  during  the  year.  It  can  hardly  be  mentioned, 
however,  as  anything  more  than  a  possibility;  it  remains  to  be 
seen  in  the  plans  of  reorganization  how  large  a  voice  the  Goulds 
still  have  in  the  management  of  the  property. 

The  merger  of  the  various  lines  going  to  make  up  the  New 
York  Central  system  is,  of  course,  not  a  change  in  ownership  or 
control,  except  insofar  as  the  New  York  Central  buys  from 
former  owners  stocks  of  companies  such  as  the  New  York  & 
Harlem,  which  roads  it  has  heretofore  leased  but  the  stock  of 
which  it  has  not  owned.  The  acquisition,  however,  of  a  half 
interest  in  (he  operation  of  the  Boston  &  Albany  by  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  and  the  assumption  by  the  New 
Haven  of  half  of  the  B.  &  A.  deficit,  all  of  which  has  been  borne 
heretofore  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River,  is  an  im- 
portant change  in  control  of  the  road.  The  Boston  &  Albany 
had  been  operated  by  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River. 
It  now  has  a  separate  management,  operating  it  from  Boston  in 
the  interests  of  both  the  New  Haven  and  the  New  York  Central. 

The  New  Haven  also  bought  from  the  New  York  Central  & 
Hudson  River  the  majority  stock  of  the  Rutland  Railroad.  The 
Rutland  had,  a  number  of  years  ago,  been  sold  to  the  New  York 
Central  &  Hudson  River  by  a  member  of  the  Vanderbilt  family, 
and  has  been  operated  at  a  loss.  The  New  York  Central  has 
also  had  trouble  in  the  courts  with  the  minority  holders  of  the 
preferred  slock,  dividends  on  which  are  cumulative.  The  New 
Haven  wanted  the  Rutland  for  an  entrance  into  Montreal  and 
for  a  weapon  in  its  fight  against  the  Grand  Trunk's  invasion  of 
New  England.  The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  sold 
to  the  New  York  Centra!  Sc  Hudson  River  its  controlling  stock 
of  the  New  York,  Ontario  &  Western.  Thus  in  1911  there  were 
very  important  shifts  in  the  relations  of  the  "New  England  roads. 

The  formation  during  the  year  of  the  International  &  Great 
Northern  Holding  Company,  with  Frank  Gould  as  president,  to 
hold  the  securities  of  the  International  &  Great  Northern,  pre- 
sumably does  not  mean  any  change  in  control   of  this  property. 

The  merging  of  the  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis  and  the  Iowa 
Central  is  not  exactly  a  change  in  either  ownership  or  control, 
the  Hawley  interests  having  owned  both  roads  previously,  but  it 
does  show  a  bringing  together  of  the  interests  associated  with 
Newman  Erb  and  the  Hawley  interests,  and  these  interests  pre- 
sumably have  some  plans  for  a  further  extension  and  possibly 
for  taking  over  other  roads. 

The  two  important  controlled  companies  of  the  St,  Louis  & 
San  Francisco — the  Evansville  &  Terre  Haute  and  the  Chicago 
&  Eastern  Illinois—were  merged  during  the  year,  but  the  relation 
of  the  new  company  to  the  St,  Louis  &  San  Francisco  remains 
the   same   as  that   of  the   Chicago   &   Eastern   Illinois. 

The  Cincinnati,  Hamilton  &  Dayton,  which  had  before  the 
beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year  been  taken  by  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio,  sold  its  110,000  shares  of  common  stock  (a  con- 
trolling interest)  of  the  Pere  Marquette  to  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Company,  and  there  have  been  frequent  rumors  of  a  resale  by  the 
bankers,  but  nothing  definite  has  been  announced  as  yet. 

Another  important  development  which  is  taking  place  and 
which  has  been  effected  by  changes  in  ownership  and  control 
this  year  is  the  expansion  of  the  Norfolk  Southern.  This  com- 
pany during  the  past  year  has  bought  the  Raleigh  &  Southport, 
running  from  Raleigh,  N.  C,  to  Fayetteville.  64  miles;  the 
Durham  &  Charlotte,  running  from  Troy  to  Colon,  50  miles, 
and  the  Aberdeen  &  Ashboro,  running  from  Aberdeen  to  Ash- 
boro,  57  miles. 

The  principal  changes  that  have  taken  place  and  which  are 
given  in  the  following  list,  are  not  all  actual  changes  of  control ; 
some  of  them  are  simply  changes  of  names  of  railways. 


The  Georgia  &  Florida  bought  the  Savannah,  Augusta  &  Non 
ern  and  the  Savannah  &  Statesboro. 

The  name  of  the  Algoma  Central  &  Hudson  Bay  was  chang 
to  the  Algoma  Eastern. 

The  Asheville  &  East  Tennessee  was  bought  by  John  H.  Can 

The  line  from  Needles.  Cal.,  to  Majave,  which  has  been  hero 
fore  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  but  leased  to  the  Atchisi 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  was*  bought  by  the  Santa  Fe.  This  li 
forms  part  of  the  Santa  Fe's  main  transcontinental  line. 

The  Oregon  4  Eureka,  which  was  formerly  owned  b>  t 
Hammond  Lumber  Company,  was  taken  over  by  the  Atchis 
Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.  The  road  runs  from  Eureka,  Cal-.  to  Trii 
dad,  39  miles. 

The  Baltimore  8:  Ohio  bought  the  Big  Level  &  Kinzua,  wti 
is  less  than  a  mile  long. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  bought  frorh  the  Sortwell  Estate  t; 
Montpelier  &  Wells  River,  the  Barre  Bridge  Railroad  and  tl 
Barre  Railroad.  The  B.  &  M.  also  bought  outright  the  Worceat 
Nashua  &  Rochester,  which  it  had  leased  since   1886. 

The  Maine  Central  bought  the  Somerset  &  WashingK 
County  and  the  Sebasticook  &  Moose  Head. 

The  name  of  the  Union  Springs  &  Northern  was  changed  I 
the  Birmingham  &  Southeastern. 

The  Bruce  Mines  &  Algoma,  a  I7-niile  road,  was  bongfal  b 
G.  P.  McCallum  and  H.  Appleton,  both  of  Satilt  Ste.  Marie,  Mid 
The  Canadian  Pacific  leased  the  Quebec  Central,  guarantwiq 
interest  on  the  income  bonds  and  debenture  slock.  The  Qudit 
Central  runs  from  Levis,  opposite  Quebec,  to  Sherbrookt,  K 
miles.  The  Canadian  Pacific  bought  the  Saint  Maurice  Villn 
84  miles,  and  the  New  Brunswick  &  Southern,  7  miles. 

It  was  said  that  the  Central  Railway  of  Canada  bought  lii 
CarroUton  &  Greenville. 

The  Chicago  Great  Western  took  ijver  the  property  and  itin 
chises  of  the  De  Kalb  &  Great  Western,  a  subsidiarj'. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St  Paul  and  the  Chicago  A  -Nort 
Western  bought  from  the  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southtr 
and  the  Michigan  Central  $2,450,000  stock  of  the  Indiana  Hwbo 
Belt.  The  Si.  Paul  also  bought  the  controlling  stock  oi  ti 
Duluth,  St.  Cloud.  Glencove  &  Mankat<^,  which  runs  from  Mba 
Lea,  Minn.,  to  St.  Clair,  39  miles. 

The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  bought  the  24  miles  o 
track  of  the  Little  Rock,  Hot  Springs  &  Western  from  Littl 
Rock,  Ark.,  to  Benton.  This  track  had  heretofore  been  leasa 
by  the  Rock  Island.  The  Rock  island  also  bought  the  Sl  Pjo 
&  Des  Moines,  and  changed  the  name  to  the  St.  Paul  &  Kansa 
City  Short  Line.  The  Rock  Island  also,  it  is  said,  bought  th 
Dardanelle,  Ola  &  Southern,  and  changed  its  name  to  the  Rod 
Island  &  Dardanelle. 

The  Cincinnati,  Georgetown  &  Portsmouth  and  the  High  Rivt 
&  Columbus  have  been  consolidated,  making  a   total  of  72  cnite 

The  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Cincinnati  was  the  new  namt  oi  . 
company  which  took  over  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus  i» 
the  Cincinnati  &  Muskegon  Valley.  Both  of  these  roads  wo 
Pennsylvania   subsidiaries   operated   independently. 

The  Midland  Terminal,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Colorado  Sho: 
Line,  has  leased  the  Cripple  Creek  Short  Line, 

The  Corvallis  &  Alsea  River  was  merged  with  the  PorllaBi 
Eugene  &  Eastern. 

Tfte  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western  leased  the  Sytacw 
Birmingham  &  New  York,  the  majority  of  whose  stock  is  own 
by  the  D.  L.  &  W.,  but  which  had  been  operated  independent 
heretofore. 

The  Illinois  Central,  which  had  previously  controlled  the  L 
dianapolis  Southern,  bought  this  property  at  a  receivership's  sal 

The  Canadian  government  bought  13  railways  as  branch  lin 
of  the  Intercolonial.  These  railways  are  the  Valery  propertr  ■ 
the  Arcadian  Coa!  Company,  the  Quebec  Oriental  Railway,  t' 
Hampton  &  St.  Martin's,  the  Albert  Railway,  the  Moncton 
Buchtouche,  the  Carequet  &  Gulf  Shore  Railway,  the  York 
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Carietor,  the  International,  the  Temiscouata,  the  New  Brunswick 
&  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  Elgin  &  Havelock,  and  the  Kent 
Northern. 

The  Kansas  City  &  Memphis  took  over  the  operation  of  the 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  &  Western  and  the  Monte  Ne. 

The  Louisville  &  Nashville  bought  the  Athens  &  Tellico,  24 

The  Sandy  River  &  Rangeley  Lakes,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Maine 
Central,  bought  the  narrow  gage  Eustis  Railroad,  Iti  miles. 

The  Maxlon,  Alma  &  Southbound  took  over  in  May  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Alma  Railroad. 

The  Missouri,  Kansas  S  Texas  bought  the  Wichita  Falls  & 
Northwestern  and  the  WichiU  Falls  &  Southern.  The  M.  K. 
&  T,  also  bought  control  of  the  Denison,  Bonharo  &  New 
Orleans. 

The  Missouri  Pacific,  which  had  been  operating  the  Booneville, 
Si.  Louis  &  Southern  under  a  99-year  lease,  bought  the  property. 
The  Munising  Marquette  &  Southeastern  took  over  the  operation 
of  the  Marquette  &  Southeastern  and  the  Munising  Railway. 
Heretofore  the  two  roads  were  operated  jointly  but  had  s^arate 
corporate  existences. 

The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  through  its  subsidiary 
the  Rhode  Island  Company,  bought  the  Narragansett  Pier  Rail- 

The  Oregon  Short  Line  took  over  the  Yellowstone  Railroad, 
70  miles;  the  St.  Anthony  Railway,  53  miles;  the  Salmon  River 
Railroad,  86  miles;  the  Wyoming  Western,  23  miles;  the  Mini- 
doka &  Southwestern,  74  miles;  the  Boise  City  Railway  &  Ter- 
minal, 8  miles. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bought  the  Ridgeway  &  Clearfield 
Railway.  The  Pennsylvania  also  bought  during  the  year  nearly 
all  of  the  minority  stock  of  the  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Columbus, 
The  Pennsylvania  also  made  arrangements  during  the  year  for 
the  renewal  of  the  lease  of  the  Northern  Central. 

The  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  bought  the  Pittsburgh, 
Biiighamton  Sc  Eastern  under  foreclosure  sale. 


The  Portland  Terminal  Company  was  formed  to  take  over  all 
of  the  terminal  facilities  at  Portland,  Me.,  of  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
the  Maine  Central  and  the  Portland  Union  Railway  Station  Com- 
pany. 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  made  arrangements  with  the 
Quanah,  Acme  &  Pacific  for  closer  operating  relations,  but  did  not 
take  over  the  actual  operation  of  the  property.  The  St.  L.  &  S.  F. 
also  made  arrangements  with  the  New  Orleans,  Mobile  &  Chicago, 
by  which  the  Frisco  has  much  closer  traffic  relations  and  probably 
a  controlling  voice  in  the  inanagement  The  Frisco  bought  out- 
right the  Pascagoula  Northern,  42  miles.  The  Frisco  leased  the 
Louisiana  Southern,  running  from  New  Orleans  south  to  Belair, 
30  mites. 

The  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  bought,  from  the 
independent  company  which  built  it,  the  Cairo  &  Thebes,  25  miles. 

The  Sierra  &  Mohawk  has  taken  over  the  Sierra  Valleys  Rail- 

The  Spokane,  Portland  &  Seattle  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  Astoria  &  Columbia  River. 

The  Tennessee,  Alabama  &  Georgia  took  over  the  Chattanooga 
&  Atlanta,  the  Chattanooga  Southern  and  the  Gadsden  &  Birming- 


RAILWAY   SECURITIES    ISSUED   IN    1911    AND   DIVIDEND 
CHANGES   DURING  THE  YEAR. 

Two  things  are  at  once  noticeable  about  the  table  that  we  pub- 
lish herewith  showing  the  railways  which  have  issued  and  sold, 
or  made  arrangements  for  the  sale  of,  new  securities  in  the  cal- 
endar year  1911.  In  the  first  place,  the  table  is  very  much  longer 
than  the  corresponding  one  for  1910;  in  the  second  place,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  securities  issued  were  presumably  to  pay 
for  additions  and  betterments,  since  they  were  not  for  refunding 
purposes. 

The  fact  that  the  list  is  a  long  one  shows  that  smaller  or 
weaker  roads  were  better  able  last  year  to  sell  their  s 
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Tmiilomins  &  No.  OnUri 
Vardoio,  Uoultrie  &  Wul 

W  aba:  h-  P  IttVbu  rgV  Termini 
Wabsih-Fitlsburgh  Termini 

Wesiern  Maryland   

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  ... 
Wichiu  Union  Terminal.. 
Winslon  Salem  SouHibount 


630.000 

300,000 

July 

1,000.000 

IX™*"' 

$433,771 

April 

FebruaiT 

Nole.—luuei  of  leu  than  tSOO.OOO  have  been  (ii&regarded  excepi  in  ceri 
d  al  different  times  lotarmore  than  tSOO.OOO 

'The  company  wai  organized  to  own  13.100.000  commDn  slock  and  91 
eclo^ure  of  (he  $5,500,000  5  per  ctnl.  notes  of  the  U..  T.  &  I. 

■  This  Block  has  been  deposited  with  Ihc  reorganiiation  eommittee  since  1. 

'Osrk.  Dodge  &  Co.  and  While,  Weld  &  Co..  both  pt  New  York,  offer. 


10,000  preferred  si 


•  Pan  of  (he  pioceeds  of  this  sale  were  need  to  pay  for  all  of  (he  slock  and  bonds  outsUrdirs  of  the  St.  1 

>°SoId  to  stockholders.     The   Pennsylvaria   Company  owns   the   majoiily  of  the  stock  of  (he  Cleveland  &  P 

"  Sold  to  reimburse  the  Pennsylvania  for  additions  and  betlermenls  made  under  Ihf  lease. 

"Proceeds  used- to  reimburse  the   Boston   &  Main*  for  e.penditures  under  the  SSyear  lease. 

"The  additional    proceeds  were  used  to  reimburse  (be  Boston  &   Uaine  for  additions  ai.d  betlermenls. 

"Guaranteed  principal  and  inleresl  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

"  Issued  to  (he   Pennsylvania   Railroad  to  pay  for  advances  for  improvements. 

"Guaranteed    by    the    Louiwille   &    Nashville,    the    Nashville,    Cballanooga   &   Si.    Louis,    the    St.    Louis.    Ii 

Railway,  and  the  St.  Louis  Soulfawestern. 

"About  half  of  these  notes  were  issued  in  the  name  of  the  51.  Louis.   Iron  Mountain  &  Southern,  and  the 

Patific. 

"Guaranteed  principal   and   interest  jointly  and  severally  by  (be  St.  Raleigh  &  Sou(hporl  and  Ihe  Aberde 

B  The  sale  of  this  siock  by  the  New  Haven  wai  to  provide  c»h  to  pay  for  $S,500,000  Bosion  &  Maine  new  i 

>•  Tbe  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  to  reimburse  the  N.   Y.    N.  H.  &  H.  for  additions  and  betterments  made 

"These  bonds  were,  it  is  understood,  sold  lo  the  Union  Pacific  and  Ihen  resold  lo  bankers. 

"There  are  tl5, 000.000  additional   of  these  bonds  in   Ihe  Union  PaclRc's  treasury. 

"  This  slock  was  issued  lo  the  Readii^g  Company  to  reimburse  it  for  Ihe  payment  of  tZ,S4S,000  prior  mor 

July  and  for  tl8.811,000  consolidated  mongage  bonds  due  June  1,  1911. 

"Issued    in    COnneclion    with   the    rumnrurinn    nf    Itir    nionertv    and   Ukrn    hv   I   hanliins   svixtiriti-. 

■The  bonds  were  held  by  the  S 
fini  preferred  stock. 

*Th"-  "..  nntP>  whirl,   were  ei 


ard  Com) 

in   1908. 


•t  their  sale  will 
r  selllement  of 


be  used  to  re 
Wabash   and 


lire  »«^60,6D0 
W.bash-Pitl* 


Guaranteed  iointly  and  severally  by  the  Norfolk  $c  Western  and  the  Atlantic  Coa 
The  financing  of  the  K.  C.  M.  &  O.  has  been  done  (his  year  by  a  lyndicaie  and  tl 


than  they  were  the  year  before,  partly,  probably,  because  the 

stronger  or  larger  companies  had  their  needs  more  fully  taken 
care  of  in  1910,  so  thai  the  competition  for  money  was  not  so 

It  must  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  that  the  table  showing  the 
list  of  securities  issued  is  made  up  from  records  that  have  been 
made  public  during  the  year,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  certain 
companies  have  made  private  arrangements  for  loans  or  for 
placing  securities  which  have  not  been  made  public  and  which, 
therefore,  are  not  shown  in  our  table.  The  table  is  not  totaled 
because  this  would  be  quite  misleading.  Even  if  the  column 
■showing  the  amount  of  refunding  covered  were  totaled  and  the 
sum  subtracted  from  the  "amount  sold"  column,  the  difference 
-would  not  represent  the  additional  railvvay  capital  secured  this 
year,  because,  for  instance,  there  may  be  a  considerable  part  of 
these  new  securities  which  are  in  the  nature  of  collateral  trust 
"bonds  and  which  are  issued  against  other  railway  securities. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  and  the 
■Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  sold  whole  issues  of  securities 
abroad — the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
in  France,  and  the  Rock  Island  in  England.  Of  course,  parts 
of  many  of  the  other  issues  of  securities  were  marketed  -abroad, 
but,  in  the  three  cases  mentioned,  arrangements  were  made  with 
foreign  bankers  by  the  railway  companies  and  the  securities 
were  issued  with  a  face  value  in  French  or  English  currency. 

In  cases  where  railway  companies  have  been  through  the  hands 
of  receivers  and  have  been  reorganized,  the  new  securities  issued 
in  exchange  for  old  securities  and  to  raise  new  capital  are  not 
shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  Their  bonds  and  stocks  are 
shown  in  the  lists  of  receiverships  and  foreclosure  sales  in  the 
article  on  that  subject  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  changes  in  dividends  shown  in  the  small  table  are  about 
what  might  have  been  expected,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  New  York  Central's  reduction  of  its  annual  rate  from  6  per 
cent,  to  S  per  cent.  Roads  like  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  have  con- 
tinued their  regular  dividend  rate  despite  difficulties  which,  on 
the  surface,  appear  comparable  at  least  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
New  Vork  Central.  The  New  York  Central's  relations,  how- 
ever, with  its  bankers  are  such  that  it  can  ,to  an  unusual  extent 


DIVIDEND  CHANGES  IN   1911. 
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rely  on  its  bankers  to  take  care  of  its  credit.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  readjust  the  dividend  rate  to  current  net  earnings,  or 
rather  current  net  corporate  income,  somewhat  more  closely 
than  is  the  case  with  most  other  railway  companies,  where  a  re- 
duction in  the  dividend  rate  might  make  it  unprofitable  to  sell 
new  securities  for  capital  purposes.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly 
say  that  the  New  York  Central's  reduction  of  dividends  was 
somewhat  out  of  line  with  the  showing  made  by  the  other  roads. 

'For  instance,  it  is  not  surprising  to  Rnd  an  increase  in  the 
Buffalo,  Rochester  St  Pittsburgh  and  the  Norfolk  &  Western, 
and  we  would  expect  the  Chicago  &  Alton  and  the  Denver  &  Rio 
Grande  to  discontinue  dividends.  The  reduction  in  the  C.  C.  C. 
&  St.  L.  is  in  line  with  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River's 
reduction.        , 

The  resumption  of  a  dividend  on  the  preferred  stock  of  the 
Southern  Railway  is  an  indication  both  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
South  and  of  the  results  that  are  being  shown  from  the  expen- 
diture of  the  sale  of  general  development  4  per  cent,  bonds  of 
1909.  The  fact  that  the  dividend  rate  has  only  been  put  or  a 
2  per  cent,  b^sis  as  yet  shows  a  conservative  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  directors,  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  Southern  Rail- 
way still  has  some  discount  on  securities  sold  remaining  over 
from  the  sale  of  development  4's  in  recent  years  to  be  charged 


THE  TREND   OF   RAILWAY   EARNINGS. 


Prohltor  of  Economics,  DaHmauth  College;  Chief  Statiitician,   Buruu  of 
Railway  Economic]. 

In  attempting  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Railway  Age 
Gaxetle  for  a  comparison  of  the  trend  of  railway  earrings  and 
expenses  in  1907,  1910  and  1911,  the  writer  is  hampered  by  lack 
of  complete  and  comparable  data.  Monthly  reports  of  the  rail- 
ways to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  were  not  inaugu- 
rated until  July,  1907,  so  that  no  current  data  is  available  for  the 
first  half  of  that  year.  But  to  rely  altogether  for  this  presenta- 
tion upon  the  summary  of  railway  monthly  reports  as  issued  by 
the  commission  would  give  us  data  for  only  eight  months  of  the 


sion.  In  using  the  commission's  figures  for  1907,  it  is  neceiurj 
to  keep  in  mind  that  they  are  upon  a  different  basis.  Indodins 
all  mileage,  instead  of  only  those  roads  over  50  miles  long,  ttw 
per  mile  figure  is  necessarily  lower  than  it  would  b«  if,  as  in  the 
bureau  figures,  the  small  roads  were  excluded,  for  the  small  roads 
bring  down  the  average  per  mile  in  both  revenues  and  expenies. 
The  commission's  per  mile  figures  of  both  revenues  and  expenses 
run  regularly  from  4  to  S  per  cent,  lower  than  the  figures  of  the 
bureau.  Hence,  an  adjustment  of  the  commission's  per  mile 
figures,  which  would  raise  them  on  an  average  4^  per  cem. 
above  the  amounts  given  in  the  table,  would  be  necessaij  in 
order  to  make  them  comparable  with  the  bureau  figures. 

It  will  be  of  interest,  in  the  first  place,  to  present  (Table  I) 
total  and  per  mile  figures  of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the  fisal 
years  1907  to  1911,  inclusive,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  per  mile  figure  for  each  year.  It  shouM  be 
noted  that  the  \9W  figures  are  not  wholly  comparable  with  tbow 
of  the  later  years.  They  are  taken  from  the  annual  statistial 
volume  of  the  commission  and  cover  a  period  just  preceding  the 
inauguration  of  the  new  accounting  system.  The  figures  of  the 
succeeding  years  are  drawn  from  the  summaries  of  the  monthly 
reports,  except  that  the  1911  figures  are  a  compilation  of  the 
unadjusted  monthly  totals. 

The  earnings  of  the  year  1907,  up  to  that  time  the  pates 
in  our  history,  were  exceeded  in  1910,  when  the  per  mile  ifm 
of  operating  revenues  reached  $ll,6tiO,  an  increase  of  11.4  pc 
cent,  over  the  previous  year.  The  fiscal  year  1911  sbo»s  i 
slight  falling  off  from  this  figure,  amounting  to  0.21  per  cem 
The  recovery  after  the  panic  of  1907  was  more  rapid  in  OM 
earnings  than  in  gross,  due  to  rapid  diminution  in  openticf 
expenses,  so  that,  whereas  the  year  1909  shows  a  decrease  per 
mile  in  operating  revenues  as  compared  with  1908,  net  eamingi 
show  an  increase  of  10.12  per  cent.  Another  increase  in  ■« 
earnings  per  mile  followed  in  1910,  of  nearly  11  per  cent,  tut 
the  year  1911  shows  a  decline  of  over  7  per  cent,  from  the  pit- 
ceding  year.  The  explanation  is  found  in  the  operating  eipcuc 
column,  where,  in  face  of  a  decline  in  operating  revenues,  the 
expenses  increased  over  3  per  cent.  This  situation  will  \t 
made  clearer   in   the  succeeding  table.      As    is   generally  known. 
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present  year,  the  report  for  September  not  yet  having  appeared. 
It  has  seemed  best,  therefore,  to  rely  in  the  main  upon  the  ma-/ 
lerial  separately  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics, 
whioh  covers  the  year  1910  and  the  first  ten  months  of  1911.  The 
bureau  figures  include  only  roads  over  50  miles  long,  that  is, 
about  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  mileage,  but  they  cover  all  figures 
that  have  any  significance  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  discus- 


the  principal  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  increased  cost  of 
labor.  But  in  addition  it  should  be  noted  as  a  fundamenul 
principle,  which  is  graphically  illustrated  in  the  chart  bek*. 
that  expenses  are  relatively  more  stable  than  eamir^s.  D« 
to  the  conditions  under  which  railways  operate,  increases  m 
gross  earnings  are  not  usually  followed  by  parallel  increase 
expenses,    and   the    increase    contributes    more    than    its   noreal 
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proportion  to  net  earnings.  Similarly,  as  all  railway  managers 
have  reason  to  know,  a  drop  in  gross  earnings  cannot  be  com- 
pensated for,  at  least  immediately,  in  a  corresponding  reduction 
of  expenses,  and  net  suffers  out  of  proportion  to  the  decline  in 
gross. 

Table  11,  showing  operating  revenues,  expenses  and  net 
revenue  for  roads  over  50  miles  long  for  1910  and  1911  by 
months,  is  taken  from  the  monthly  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Rail- 


ber,  1911,  operating  revenues  were  consistently  less  per  mile 
than  in  1910,  although  the  difference  has  been  growing  less 
since  June.  The  October  per  mile  figure  is  only  0.7  per  cent 
less  than  that  for  1910.  A  similar  decrease  has  been  taking 
place  in  operating  expenses  per  mile  since  March,  varying  from 
4.9  per  cent,  in  April  to  1.6  per  cent,  in  October.  Thi^  .ifigorous 
policy  on  the  part  of  roads,  designed  to  overcome  th«.jc«line  in 
gross  earnings  and  the  increase  in  wage  cost,  has  displayed  itself 
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way  Economics,    The  1907  figures,  as  already  noted,  are  from 
the  commission's  reports. 

In  the  spring  of  1910  most  of  the  wage  increases  went  into 
effect.  From  June  until  December,  1910,  net  revenue  per  mile 
for  each  month  was  less  than  for  1909,  although  in  only  one  of 
these  months,  November,  were  the  operating  revenues  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year.  Net  was  directly  affected  by  the  increase 
in  expenses.    As  is  shown  by  the  table,  from  February  to  Octo- 


to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  reduction  of  r 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  policy  which  can  have  only  a  temporary 
eflicacy  and  must  be  paid  for  in  enlarged  appropriations  later. 
This  policy  of  reducing  operating  expenses  is  also  revealed  in 
the  figures  of  operating  ratio  which  exhibit  a  general  decline 
throughout  the  year  in  the  relation  of  operating  expenses  to 
operating  revenues.  The  effect  of  the  policy  is  seen  in  the  net 
earnings  column,  in  which  there  has  been  an  almost  c 
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improvement  since  February.    As  a  resnlt,  there  is  an  actual 

increase  of  1  per  cent,  in  net  earnings  per  mile  for  October  as 
compared  with  1910,  notwithstanding  a  decrease  of  0.7  per 
cenL  in  operating  revenues. 

Finally,  it  will  be  of  interest  to  follow  the  bureau's  division 
oi  railways  into  groups  corresponding  roughly  to  the  three  great 
clarification  territories.  Table  III  shows,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  diverse  character  of  the  traffic  regions,  a  marked  varia- 
tion in  the  financial  condition  of  the  railways  of  the  different 
sections.  In  the  East,  while  operating  revenues  have  been 
slightly  less  for  1911  than  for  1910,  operating  expenses  have  been 
so  reduced  that  since  March  net  earnings  per  mile  have  been  in 
excess  of  those  for  the  corresponding  month!  of  1910.  In  the 
South,  operating  revenues  have  maintained  themselves,  and,  in 
all  the  months  except  two,  have  been  in  excess  of  those  for 
1910.  Operating  expenses  have  also  been  larger,  but  not  enough 
larger  to  prevent  a  good  showing  in  net.  In  seven  months  out 
of  ten,  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  shows  an  increase  over 
1910.  the  excess  in  September  reaching  10.6  per  cent.  The  West- 
ern group  presents  no  such  favorable  showing.    Operating  reve- 


MILEAGE  OP  RAILWAYS  BLOCK  SIGNALED. 

The  length  of  railways  worked  by  the  block  system  ta  the 
United  States  is  now  something  over  73JXX)  miles,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  table.  This  is  an  increase  over  the  aggregate 
shown  one  year  ago  of  probably  less  than  2,000  miles ;  but  the 
increase  in  automatic  signals  is  more  than  this  amount;  in  other 
words,  the  progress  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  year  has 
been  largely  in  the  improvement  of  existing  lines  by  the'sabstl- 
tution  of  automatic  signals  for  the  manual  block  system. 

The  condensed  comparison  of  the  present  figures  with  those  of 
one  year  ago.  as  compiled  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion and  shown  in  the  Railway  Age  Gasette  of  April  21,  1911, 
is  as  follows : 


aa]»,  miles  of  road. . 


J«" 


17.711 


S3.07I 
73.0M 


Tabli  III.      MOHTHLV  RiviHUEs  AHD  Exnvat  Pu  Miu  01  LiHE  IN   1911;   Rous'Ovu    50    Miles    Lonc,    By    Cmoun. 

, Eastern  Group ,  , Southern  Groun ,j Wralem  Group , 

Oper.  Rev.           Oper.  Ejip.               Net  Op.  Rev.  Oper.  Rev.         O per.  Exp.           N el  Op.  Rev.     Oper.  Re*.             Oper.  Eip.           NetOp.Re>. 

fercenl.                 Percent.               Percent.  Percent.             Percent.                Percent.          Percent.                Percent.              PCronL 


-HZ.8  297       —19.8 

—1.2  440 

—1.7  459 

— l.I  488 

—2.1  498 

—1.1  SI4 


IS35       -f-9.9       (240       -[-2.2 


mile.-      1910. 


515       4-3.8         239       -|-5.2 


nnes  show  decreases  per  mile  in  every  one  of  the  ten  months, 
and  the  declines  in  operating  expenses  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
offsetting  this  unfavorable  situation.  However,  by  vigorous 
pruning  of  their  expenses,  the  roads  are  steadily  improving  their 
condition,  the  percentage  of  decrease  per  mile  having  fallen  con- 
tinuously from  17.2  per  cent,  in  June  to  0.3  per  cent,  in  October. 

The  accompanying  diagram  shows  graphically  the  per  mile 
figures  of  operating  revenues,  expenses,  and  net  for  the  last  six 
months  of  1907  for  all  roads,  and  for  the  twrive  months  of  1910 
and  the  ten  months  of  1911  for  roads  over  50  miles  long.  The 
discrepancy  already  noted  between  the  1907  figures  and  those  of 
the  other  two  years  should  be  recalled  in  the  examination  of 
this  diagram. 

The  question  which  will  naturally  be  asked  is:  "What  of  the 
future?"  It  would  appear  from  the  tables  that  the  situation  has 
improved  considerably  as  compared  with  the  early  months  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  yet  far  from  satisfactory.  As  to  the  future,  in 
the  face  of  the  conflicting  opinions  of  the  business  community 
which  appear  in  such  numbers  after  every  change  in  the  Wall 
Street  barometer,  it  would  be  presumptuous  for  a  mere  sta- 
tistician to  venture  a  prediction.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  improve- 
ments in  railway  earnings  do  not  usually  come  suddenly  or  with- 
out certain  well-recognized  harbingers  of  bettered  conditions. 
Such  harbingers  have  not  yet  appeared  in  clear  outline  upon  the 
horizon. 


The  proposed  railway  extension  in  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
from  Bukit  Mertajam  will  run  northward  through  the  province 
of  Wellesley  to  Sungei  Patani;  thence  across  the  Mirbok  river 
between  Sans  Souci  and  Mirbok,  to  Guruk,  on  to  the  southern 
end  of  Wan  Mat  canal ;  thence  probably  parallel  to  the  canal  into 
Alor  Star,  and  so  direct  to  Perlis.  Owing  to  engineering  difiicul- 
ties,  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  take  the  line  to  Kulim.  A 
new  town  will  be  laid  out  on  modern  lines  at  Sungei  Patani,  near 
the  site  of  the  existing  village. 


The  mileage  of'the  following  roads,  as  given  in  the  table,  is 
copied  from  the  statement  issued  by  the  commission  a  year 
ago,  the  replies  to  our  request  for  revised  figures  having  failed 
to  reach  us  at  the  time  of  going  to  press:  Ann  Arbor;  Balti- 
more &  Ohio;  Chesapeake  &  Ohio;  Cleveland,  Akron  &  Gndn- 
nati;  Chicago  &  Alton;  Chicago  Great  Western;  Chicago,  Indiana 
&  Southern;  Chicago,  Peoria  &  St.  Louis;  Chicago,  Rock  Island 
&  Pacific;  Elgin,  Joliet  &  Eastern;  Kansas  City,  Clinton  & 
Springfield;  Kentucky  &  Indiana  Bridge;  Kentwood  &  E^stem; 
Louisville  &  Nashville ;  Michigan  Central ;  Missouri  PaciSc; 
New  York  Central  Lines  (Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  St 
Louis;  Lake  Erie  &  Western;  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  South- 
ern) ;  San  Francisco,  O.  &  S.  J. ;  Seaboard  Air  Line ;  Toledo. 
St.  Louis  ft  Western ;  Union. 

As  has  been  explained  in  the  tables  published  in  previous 
years,  the  manual  block  signaling  reported  by  American  railways 
in  many  cases  represents  facilities  which  provide  for  the  constant 
use  of  the  space  interval  for  the  protection  of  passenger  trains, 
both  in  front  and  in  rear,  but  do  rot  afford  such  complete  pro- 
tection for  freight  trains ;  and  on  single  track  lines  the  protectioo 
for  trains  of  both  classes,  as  regards  opposing  movements,  is  in 
part  dependent  for  its  security  on  the  rules  of  the  time-tablf 
and  the  supervision  of  the  train  despatcher  who  makes  meeting 
points. 

The  column  In  the  table  showing  miles  of  road  operated,  ex- 
cludes sections  of  road  used  only  for  freight  trains,  and  in  scone 
cases  excludes  also  those  passenger  lines  on  which  there  is  usu- 
ally but  one  engine  in  service  at  any  one  time.  In  a  few  cases 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  mileage  of  road  block  signaled  is 
greater  than  the  total  length  of  passenger  lines  operated,  the 
block  system  being  provided  on  those  lines  used   exclusively  for 

The  increases  shown  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  are  found 
by  comparison,  not  with  our  table  published  last  December,  but 
with  the  government  table  above, rg^(je^9^30Q  IC 
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AtcWion,  Topelu  ft  Sanu  Ft  Syitem 

AiUnlic   Coait   Lint    

Auburn   K  Norlhiio    

Baitimore  &  Ohio  (including  B.  ft  O.  S.  W.)..,.T 

Billimore  ft  Ohio  Chicgo  Teiminil 

'    Baltimore  &  Spirrow'i  Point 

BeiBeoiir  &  Lake  Erie 

Boilon  &  Maine 

Boston,  Hevere  Beacb  &  Lynn 

Buffalo,  RoehHter  &  PitHburgh 

Butie.  Anaronda  &   Pacific 

Central  New  England  

Central  of  Georgia : 

Central  of  New  Jeriey 

Chesapealie    &    Ohio    

Chicago   ft   Alton    

Chicago  ft  Ewtem  Illinoii 

Chicago  i  North  Western.... 

Chicago  ft  Weaiem  IndUna 

Chicago,  Burlington  ft  Quincy 

Chicago  Great  Western    

Chicago,   Indianapolis  ft  Louimlle 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  ft  St.  Paul 

Chicago,  Milwaukee  ft  Puget  Sound 

Chicago,  Peoria  ft  St.  Louii  Ry.  of  Illinois 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  ft  Pacific 

CTiicago,  Rock  Iiland  ft  Gulf 

Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolii  ft  Omaha 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  ft  Dayton , 

Colorado   Midland    

Cornwall  ft  Lebanon   

Cumberland  ft  Pennsylvania    

Cnmberland   Valley    

Delaware   ft   Hudson 

Delaware,  Lackawanna  ft  Weslem 

Duluih  ft  Iron  Sanse 

Durham  ft  Southern    

Elgin,  Joliet   ft  Eastern 

Evansville  ft  ferr'e'  Haii'le"  (iDcru'ded'  in  Chi'.'i  E.'  I.) '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Grand  Trunk 

Great  Norlhem  

Hocking    Valley    

Hudson  ft  Manhattan 

Illinois  Central    

Yaroo  ft  Mioisiippi  Valley 

Illinois  Traction   

Iowa  Central   

Kanawha  ft  Michigan 

Kaniai  City,  Clinton  ft  Springfield 

Kentucky  ft  Indiana  Bridge  ft  R.  R.  Co 

Kentwood  ft  Eastern 

Lackawanna  ft  Wyoming  Valley 

Lehigh  ft  New  England  (leas  than  one  mile) 

Lehigh  Valley 

Long  Island   

Louunlle   ft   NashTUIe 

Maine  Central   

Minneapolis.  St.  Paul  ft  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

MissDUn.  Kansas  &  Texas 

Missouri   Pacific   (including  Iron   Mln.) 

Mobile  ft  Ohio 

M™?!"!?!^, '»Jarq™tte  ft''smrti^eni ['.'.\'.]\"""\'.'.'il"'.[" 

NaabTille,  Chattanooga  ft  Si.  Louis 

Newburgh  &  South  Shore 

New  York  ft  Long  Branch 

New  York  Cenlraf  Lines- 
Boston   ft  Albany 

Chicago,  Indiana  ft  Southern 

acYe'and.  Cin.,  Chicago  ft  5l.  Louis  (including  P.  ft  E.) 

Lake  Erie  ft  Western 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Soulbern  (including  lubddiariei). 

Michigan    Central     

New  Vork  Central  ft  Hudson  Hi.er 

Pittsburgh  ft  Uke  Erie 

New  York.  New  Haven  ft  Harttord 

New  York.  OnUrio  A  Western 

Nortoik  ft  Western 

Northern  Pacific    

Northwestern  Pacific   

Pcnnsvlvania  (all  east  of  Pittsburgh  and  Erie) 

Cleveland,    Akron    i    Cincinniti 

Grand  Rapids  ft  Indiana 

Pittsburgh.   Cincinnati,  Chicago  ft  Si.  Louis 

PennsyWania  Lines.  N.  W.  System 

Vandalie    

Peoria  ft  Pekin  Union 

Pere  Marquette 

Philadelphia  ft   Reading 

Quincy,  Omaha  ft  Kansas  City  and  Iowa  ft  St.  Louis 

Queen  ft  Crescent  Route- 
Alabama  Great  Southern 

Cincinnati.  New  Orleans  ft  Texas  Pacific 

New  Orleans  ft  Northeastern 

Richmond.  Fredericksburg  ft  Potomac 

Rochester.  Syracuse  ft  Astern    (Electric) 

St.  Joseph  ft  Grand  Island  (less  than  one  mile) 

St.  tJouiB  ft  San  Francisco 

Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  ft  Western 

New   Orieans,    Tews    ft   H»icD 

Orange    ft    Northwestern 

St.  Louis  Merchants'  Bridge  Terminal..,.. 

San  Francisto.  Oakland  ft  San  Jose  C^nsoVidatid. '.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. 


1,307 
3,  J  29 


Total.       kinds. 


2,006         2,239 


Percentage 

block      (jicreaac, 


1,234 
920 
2.373 


1.099         1,113 


taedfljCiijjo^e 
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STEEL   COACHES;    BALTIMORE  A   OHIO. 

The  Baltiniorc  &  Ohio  recently  received  30  coaches  from  the 
American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  20  smoking  cars  and  15 
postal  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company,  and  10  baggage  cars 
from  the  Barney  &  Smith  Car  Company.  All  of  these  are  built 
entirely  of  steel,  with  the  exception  of  the  inside  finish.     The 


for  a  large  amount  of  equipment.  The  illustration  of  the  cross 
section  of  the  car  shows  in  detail  the  principal  features  of  this 
design.  The  center  sills  are  2  ft.  5H  in.  deep  at  the  center  and 
are  built  up  of  a  ^  in,  steel  web  with  a  4  in,  x  6  in,  x  J^  in 
angle  at  the  top.  one  3  in.  x  4  in,  and  one  3  in.  x  5  in.  angle  at 
the  bottom,  and  the  top  cover  plate  J^  in.  x  2  ft.  6  in.  The  side 
construction  has  a  '/i  in.  steel  plate  extending  from  the  window 
sill  to  the  bottom  of  the  side  sill,  with  a  4  in.  x  7/16  in.  drop- 
per bar  at  the  top,  and  a  4  in.  x  6  in.  x  '/i  in.  angle  at  the  bottom. 
The  steel  side  construction  is  shown  in  the  vertical  section  as 
well  as  in  the  horizontal  sectional  views.  The  wood  inside  finish 
extends  between  the  bulkheads;  from  these  to  the  ends  of  the 
car  the  construction  is  steel.  The  upper  and  lower  decks  are 
lined  entirely  with  fireproof  Agasote,  and  the  same  material  is 
used  in  the  space  under  the  windows  behind  the  heater  pipes, 
wood  being  used  only  in  the  panels  between  and  above  the  win- 
dows and  for  the  moldings.  The  floor  is  covered  with  Flexolith, 
making  ii  dust  and  tireproof.  The  reason  for  making  the  ends 
of  the  coaches  beyond  the  bulkheads  of  steel  interior  finish  was  to 
protect  the  passengers  against  any  splinters  of  woodwork  should 


Interior  of  8t«el  Paaienger  Coach. 


there  be  an  accident  of  sufficient  severity  to  distort  the  end  of  the 
car;  in  such  a  case  the  sleel  would  bend  and  form  a  cushion 
for   these  shocks   and   thus   protect   the   interior   passenger  com- 


partment from  damage, 
terior  of  the  toih 
factory  finish  from  a  sani 
dows  and  end  doors  fire 
not  shatter  or  fly  about  i: 


following  description  relates  to  the  70-ft.  coaches,  which  have  a 
seating  capacity  for  80  passengers.  The  construction  of  both  the 
superstructure  and  the  underframe  represents  the  type  of  design 
which  has  been  used  by  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company 


Furthermore,  the  metal  used  ii 
.  furnishes  a  more  substantial  and  satis- 
litary  standpoint.  In  the  vestibule  win- 
retarding  wire  glass  is  used.     This  will 

The  outside  walls  of  the  car  are  insulated  on  the  inside  all 
around,  including  the  inner  side  of  the  roof,  with  three-ply  sala- 
mander hair  felt  insulation,  and  the  inside  finish  of  Agasote. 
wood  and  Flexolith  provides  a  second  insulation,  which  should 
help  to  make  the  car  comfortable  in  both  winter  and  summer. 
In  planning  these  cars  the  platform  has  been  made  more  roomy 
by  increasing  the  length  to  3  ft.  This  will  facilitate  the  discharge 
of  passengers.  The  cars  are  lighted  both  by  electricity  with  the 
head  end  system  and  by  Pintsch  mantle  lamps.  Considerable 
study  has  been  given  to  the  lighting  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
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cars,  and  the  arrangement  which  had  been  developed  for  the  weather.    The  Gold  system  of  steam  heating  is  used.    The  7D-fL 

old  coaches  was  used  for  the  new  cars.    The  center  lamp  contains  coaches  are  equipped   with  6-wheel  trucks,  having  36-in.  solid 

four  electric  bulbs  and  one  mantle  gas  lamp,  all  enclosed  within  sleel  wheels,  axles  with  5    in.  x  9  in.    journals  and  cast  xted 

a  satin  bowl.    This  arrangement  prevents  the  lamps  which  are  un-  frames.    T^e  60-ft.  steel  coaches  have  4-wheel  trucks. 


Six-Wheel  Truck  for  70-Foot  Steel  Paeeenger  Coach 


lighted  from  showing,  and  also  ptevents  either  set  of  lamps  from  A  bill  recently  introduced  into  the  congress  of  Ecuador  pro- 
casting  a  shadow  when  the  other  is  lighted.  The  cars  are  vides  for  the  reorganization  of  the  board  in  charge  of  the  coo- 
equipped  with  Hale  &  Kilburn  seats  covered  with  green  plush  strtictlon  and  administration  of  the  railway  from  Ambata,  Ecuador 
and  are  supplied  with  electric  fans  at  each  end  for  use  in  warm  structioii  and  administration  of  the  railway  from  Ambata,  Ecuador, 


Seventy-Foot  Steel  PasmnQer  CoK«h',  BalUmore  A  Ohio. 


,  Google 
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NOTES  ON  PILE  PROTECTION. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
which  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Association  o[  En- 
gineering Societies,  T.  Howard  Barnes  described  some  wharf 
construction  for  the  Guatemala  Railway  Company  in  Puerto 
Barrios,  Guatemala,  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  deal 
with  some  creosoted  southern  United  States  piles  which 
had  been  in  place  for  about  seventeen  years.  These  piles 
were  nearly  all  of  (hem  in  fair  condition,  excepting  at  and 
near  the  water  line,  but  at  this  belt  for,  say,  5  ft.  in  width,  most 
of  them  were  badly  eaten,  many  having  cavities  extending  com- 
pletely through  them,  resulting  from  the  combined  activity  of 
the  teredo  and  the  limnoria.  The  expense  of  replacing  these 
piles  with  new  ones  would  approximate  $50  each.  The  incentive 
for  saving  them  by  placing  some  reinforcement  was  so  great 
that  the  writer  gave  much  time  to  its  consideration. 

The  first  idea  was  to  place  such  reinforcement  by  using  a 


Ralnforument  of  Old  CreoMted  Pllei. 

chamber  clam-shell  like,  each  half  of  which  should  have  a  semi- 
circular opening  in  the  parting  line  of  the  bottom  for  embracing 
the  pile  when  clamped  about  it,  and  which  would  admit  a  work- 
man after  unwatering  the  chamber,  the  annual  space  about  the 
pile  befns  first  calked.  A  test  chamber  was  made,  but  trials  in 
controlling  it  against  the  effect  of  even  a  wind-chopped  sea  of 
moderate  force  proved  the  futility  of  rapid  and  economical 
manipulation,  and  the  idea  of  working  in  the  dry  was  abandoned 
Had  the  apparatus  proved  successful  it  was  proposed  to  place 
a  reinforcement  of  nails,  poultry  netting  and  cement  mortar, 
similar  to  that  hereinafter  described  for  protecting  some  of  the 
piles  which  were  placed  in  the  new  construction. 

Accordingly,  forms  were  prepared  for  placing  in  the  wet  about 
the  old  piles  a  reinforced  cement-mortar  envelope  which  should 
have  a  width  of  about  8  ft.  and  a  minimum  thickness  of  2  iii. 
These  forms  were  made  of  No.  26  gage  galvanized  iron  shaped 
into  cylindrical  shape  with  a  slight  taper  and  10  ft.  in  length. 
A  2-in.  X  3-in.    strip  of  pine    having  a  length  of  8  in.  greater 


than  the  form  was  attached  on  each  side  of  the  parting  line, 
which  was  up  and  down.  The  meUl  was  folded  about  the  strip 
1  in.  on  to  the  3-in.  side,  leaving  2  in.  for  attaching  an  oakum 
strand,  which  was  needed  to  prevent  egress  of  mortar.  Two 
2-in.  X  4-in.  stifleners  of  same  length  as  the  facing  strips  were 
fastened  to  the  form  at  one-third  points  as  shown  in  the  cut 
A  collar  of  2-ia  stock  made  from  narrow  blocks  was  provided 
at  the  foot  to  serve  as  a  gage  for  regulating  the  thickness  of  the 
mortar,  as  well  as  serving  to  calk  against  in  closing  the  foot 
against  the  escape  of  the  mortar. 

The  mortar  envelope  was  reinforced  by  a  wrapping  of  poultry 
fencing  of  No.  16  gage  with  1^-in.  mesh.  The  procedure  was, 
first  to  scrape  off  the  mussel  growth  on  the  pile  to  be  treated. 
This  growth  forms  a  complete  mat,  but, is  detached  quite  readily. 
The  poultry  fencing  was  then  put  in  place.  This  was  mail"  up 
into  a  roll,  8  ft.  long,  with  sufficient  fullness  to  lap  on  to  itseli 
several  inches  when  placed  about  the  pile.  The  form,  nearly 
buoyant  with  the  stiffeners,  was  then  floated  into  place,  first  hav- 
ing been  provided  with  a  wreath  of  fluffy  oakum  affixed  to  the 
collar.  The  facing  strips  were  closed  tightly  with  carriage 
clamps  hung  from  them  by  cords  of  such  length  that  when  the 
clamps  were  squared  into  horizontal  position  they  were  in  the 
proper  place  for  screwing  up  by  the  divers.  The  divers  weio 
naked,  and  their  further  duties  were  to  close  the  bottom  of  the 
form  effectually  against  the  egress  of  the  mortar,  watching  care-, 
fully  that  none  escaped  at  the  time  of  the  filling.  Steel  bars  8 
ft.  long  of  J4-in.  stock  were  hung,  one  in  each  of  the  three  sec- 
tions of  the  form.  They  had  a  shepherd's  crook  for  support  on 
the  top  edge  of  the  form,  and  were  used  for  slushing  the  mortae 
into  compact  state  as  it  fills. 

The  mortar  was  made,  one  part  cement  to  about  two  parti 
sand,  the  latter  being  silica  and  selected  as  coarse  as  possible, 
say  0.18  mm.  effective  size.  It  was  assured  that  there  was  a 
little  overfill  of  cement.  The  operation  of  filling  was  carried  on 
rapidly,  the  effect  of  the  slushing  rods  being  supplemented  by 
tapping  with  clubs  on  the  stiffness,  resulting  in  securing  a  sound 
mass  excepting  in  the  lower  zone  of  about  IS  in. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  forms  were  made  2  ft.  longer  thao 
the  reinforcement  cage.  The  separating  of  the  sand  from  the 
cement  in  the  lower  portion  could  not  be  avoided  under  the  limi- 
tation of  having  to  drop  the  mortar  through  so  great  a  deptb 
of  water;  accordingly  the  reinforcement  was  made  to  occupy  only 
the  sound  part  of  the  envelope. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  construction  and  the  finished  appearance  of 
the  work.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  work  is  still  in  progress, 
with  a  record  showing  no  failures.  It  should,  however,  be  added 
that  at  times  much  delay  is  caused  by  difficulty  in  sealing  the 
foot  of  the  form.  It  is  useless  to  place  the  mortar  when  any 
is  escaping  at  the  bottom. 

The  expense  of  this  treatment  is — labor  (contract  price),  $8; 
materials  (cement,  fencing,  etc.),  $4;  a  total  of  $12,  to  which 
should  be   added  the  expense  of  experimenting  and   overhead 

There  seems  good  reason  to  expect  a  further  life  of  the  piles 
thus  treated  as  great  as  that  at  present  sustained. 


PILES  BEFORE  DBIVINC. 

There  was  also  used  experimentally  on  some  of  the  ereosoted 
piles  in  new  construction  in  the  same  work  a  reinforced  mortar 
protection  applied  in  the  following  manner :  First,  wire  nails, 
about  12  d.,  were  driven  thickly  over  the  protected  zone  for 
one-third  their  length,  the  zone  being  10  ft.  wide ;  next,  the  nails 
were  bent  over,  using  in  this  operation  a  short  length  of  small 
iron  pipe,  which  was  not  only  expeditious  but  prevented  the  nail 
from  making  the  angle  close  to  the  wood;  a  wrapping  of  poultry 
fencing  of  the  be  fore -described  class  was  then  attached;  after 
which  a  coat  of  Portland  cement  plastering  was  applied,  being 
thoroughly  troweled  in;  this  was  about  Ji  in.  thick  and  wa» 
treated  when  set  by  a  grout  wash  of  Portland  cement  mixed  in 
a  solution  of  water  glass.    The  envelope  was  kept  wet  until  welt 
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s  effect 


set.    In  respect  to  the  water  glass  it  is  too  early  I 
in  resisting  the  action  of  sea  water. 

The  driving  of  these  piles  showed  the  following  features  of 
interest,  the  hammer  used  being  a  regular  drop-hammer  weigh- 
ing 2,500  lbs.  Conlining  the  drop  to  4  ft,  the  envelope  was 
nearly  invariably  kept  intact;  afaove  this  limit  of  drop  the  mortar 
was  detached  more  or  less,  occurring  nearly  always  at  those 
places  in  the  envelope  where  the  fencing  was  in  contact  with  the 
wood ;  the  mortar  was  also  weakened  and  became  detached 
through  the  influence  of  the  creosote  which  had  cooked  out  of 
the  pile  and  permeated  the  mortar  as  it  lay  in  the  yard  exposed  to 
the  direct  sun  rays. 

The  cost  of  this  form  of  protection  was,  labor  (coniraa), 
$1.20;  materials,  about  $2.50;  a  total  of  $370,  exclusive  of 
overhead  charges.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  handling 
cost  in  placing  the  piles  in  the  yard  in  position  to  be  treated  was 
additional  and  amounted  to  a  considerable  item.  This  expense 
applied  of  course  in  the  case  of  any  desired  treatment,  such  as 
coppering,  etc  More  care  in  dragging  out  the  above -described 
piles  over  the  ground  from  the  yard  was  actually  required  than 
in  the  case  of  those  protected  with  copper  yellow-metal.  The 
expense  of  yellow-meta!  covering  in  20-oz.  weight  was  three  times 
that  of  the  mortar  protection. 

If  the  netting  be  placed  so  as  to  be  free  from  contact  with  the 
wood,  leaving  a  clear  space  of  about  J4  in.  for  the  mortar  to 
enter  and  get  a  grip  of  the  wire,  ordinary  handling  with  careful 
driving  will  not  injure  the  envelope;  certainly  the  use  of  a  steam 
hammer  would  insure  entire  freedom  from  damage  in  driving. 
When  applied  to  creosoted  piles  there  should  be  maintained  a 
shade  to  prevent  the  exuding  otherwise  of  a  serious  amount  of 
creosote  under  the  heat  of  the  direct  sun  rays. 

It  may  anticipate  some  reader's  query,  "How  do  you  account 
for  the  confining  of  the  activity  of  the  sea  pests  to  so  narrow  a 
belt?"  to  remark  that  the  clearness  of  the  water  seems  to  govern 
the  activity  of  the  teredo  and  of  the  limnoria.  The  Puerto 
Barrios  harbor  bottom  is  a  mineral  ooze,  very  easily  stirred  up. 
Other  localities,  like  Port  Limon  in  Costa  Rica,  where  the  lim- 
noria has  been  active  enough  at  depths  of  25  ft  to  eat  off 
creosoted  piles  in  seven  years,  having  clear  water  to  the  bottom, 
show  an  activity  of  the  borers,  which,  while  greatest  at  the  water 
line,  extends  to  the  ground. 

Local  conditions  of  murkiness  of  water  may  account  for  curi- 
ous differences  of  such  activity  in  neighboring  wharves  which  the 
writer  has  had  cited  to  him  as  occurring  in  our  northern  waters. 


RAILWAYS  IN  GERMAN   EAST  AFRICA. 

The  development  ot  the  German  East  African  protectorate  de- 
pends for  its  success  on  the  construction  of  railways.  This 
fact  is  being  constantly  brought  to  the  minds  of  the  imperial 
legislators  and  the  German  public  in  general  by  the  Colonial 
Development  Committee,  which  of  late  has  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  railway  policy  of  German   East  Africa. 

The  extension  of  the  East  African  Central  Railway  from  Ta- 
bora  to  Ujiji  is  demanded  by  this  committee  because  the  devel- 
opment of  the  protectorate  in  question  has  in  the  last  few  years 
made  remarkable  progress,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  natural 
advantages,  partly  to  the  introduction  of  improved  methods  of 
communication. 

According  to  ihe  report  of  1908  concerning  the  extension  of 
the  line  from  Dar-es-Salam  and  Monogoro  to  Tabora,  the  an- 
nual receipts  of  the  protectorate  in  the  years  1902-1907,  in- 
clusive, increased  on  an  average  to  $142,380.  Considering  the 
years  1908  and  1909  also,  the  average  annua!  increase  in  receipts 
is  about  $155,952.  More  distant  districts  of  the  German  col- 
cnies— the  most  thickly  populated  and  the  most  favored  by  na- 
ture— have  up  to  the  present  been  but  poorly  developed  and  but 
partly  opened  up.  Only  an  extended  railway  system  can  make 
use    of    the    natural    advantages    and    the    human    material    of 


the  colony,  and  at  tile  same  time  benefit  the  home  industries 

This  is  especially  true  of  the  western  part  of  German  Eut 
Africa — the  district  of  the  great  lakes.  Towards  this  region 
Ihe  Central  railway  has  been  more  rapidly  extended  than  was 
at  first  intended ;  it  will  reach  Tabora  next  year.  No  one  who 
knows  the  conditions  can  doubt  that  this  railway  must  be  built 
as  far  as  the  lake  Tanganyika,  because  that  will  be  the  only 
way  not  only  to  make  it  pay,  but  also  to  bring  the  western  part 
of  the  colony  under  proper  control  and  make  it  productive.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  necessity  of  the  railway  extensioi^ 
but  only  of  the  time  when  the  extension  must  be  begua  .Ar- 
rangements must  be  made  very  soon  for  its  extension  so  thu 
the  work  shall  not  be  broken  of!  at  Tabora.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time,  which  would  not' be  justified  by  the  conditions,  il 
the  already  existing  organization  were  laid  off  on  reaching 
Tabora,  only  to  be  taken  up  again  sooner  or  later.  Experience 
shows  that  the  beginning  of  any  such  new  undertaking  is  dit 
most  expensive  portion.  The  officials  who  are  at  present  at 
work  and  have  got  fairly  "in  the  saddle,"  as  it  were,  would 
have  to  be  replaced  by  others  who  would  buy  their  experience 
dearly.  If  the  work  were  broken  off  on  reaching  Tabora,  it 
would  not  only  be  more  expensive,  but  also  would  take  more 
time  on  resuming,  after  an  interim  of  inaction. 

But  not  only  for  economical  reasons  must  the  extension  of  the 
line  be  undertaken  at  once,  but  also  to  prevent  commerce  and 
traffic  from  being  transferred  from  the  western  part  of  (he 
colony  in  question  to  the  Belgian  Congo.  By  reason  of  the  dis- 
covery of  ore  and  the  newly  introduced  free  trading  and  mining 
laws,  the  Congo  became  so  much  more  important  that  the  Bel- 
gians are  going  ahead  vigorously  with  the  construction  ot  Ibrir 
own  railway.  If  with  their  Lukuga  railway  they  reach  Lakr 
Tanganyika  sooner  than  the  Germans,  it  will  be  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans  bf 
reaching  the  lake  first  with  their  Central  railway  would  gain  i 
l)ig  share  of  the  ever  increasing  traffic  of  the  opposite  shore 
of  that  lake. 

Before  all,  therefore,  it  is  ni  cessary  that  the  railway  be 
pushed  to  a  conclusion  in  order  to  prevent  loss  and  to  secure 
to  the  country  the  advantages  above  named — which  would  in  i 
very  short  time  cover  the  comparatively  slight  expense  of  finiib- 
ing  the  work  already  begun. 

As  regards  the  preparatory  work  on  the  Northern  Railwi; 
from  Moshi  to  Lake  Victoria,  the  committee  reports  thai  in  > 
few  months  this  railway  will  have  reached  Moshi,  and  the  fool 
of  Mount  Kilimanjaro.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  undertikt 
at  once  the  surveys  ot  the  extension  of  the  line  from  Moshi  to 
Lake  Victoria  in  order  to  avail  oneself  of  the  surveying  forw 
already  on  hand,  and  thereby  effect  considerable  saving  in  this 
matter,  and  also  to  get  at  the  probable  cost,  and  be  able  to 
show  thorough  data  concerning  the  necessary  capital  whidi 
must  be  secured  at  an  early  date.  For  the  necessity  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  line  to  Lake  Victoria  there  arc  many  reasons. 
The  extensive  elevated  plateau  offers  unusual  advantages  fot 
settling  by  the  whites  and  for  cattle  raising.  The  soda  lake, 
which  would  be  so  important  for  the  German  soap  making  and 
glass  making  industries  could,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  experts,  be  profilably  worked,  it  the  railway  freight  rate 
from  the  lake  to  Tanga  did  not  exceed  $2.38  per  ton.  At  pres- 
ent the  traffic  of  the  district  bordering  Lake  Victoria  goes  over 
the  English  Uganda  railway  and  the  profit  on  thousands  of  tons 
of  products  from  their  own  districts  is  lost  to  the  Germani 
Their  railway  would,  however,  they  say,  offer  the  most  direct 
and  ihe  most  favorable  route. 

The  port  of  Tanga,  the  facilities  of  which,  when  it  is  com- 
pleted in  1912,  will  be  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  the  present 
English  port  of  Mombassa,  will  be  ready  to  take  care  of  th* 
iTaffic  ot  the  proposed  railway  extension;  and  to  open  up  to 
traffic  with  the  rest  of  the  world  the  thickly  populated  noflhem 
districts  of  the  colony.  (    '  f'\f'\,-i\t^^ 
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The  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  has  made  a  five 
year  contract  for  coal  with  the  Coastwise  Transportation  Com- 
pany as  carrier  and  the  Virginia  Iron,  Coal  and  Coke  Company. 

A  new  speed  record  for  the  Galena  division  of  the  Chicago  & 
North  Western  was  made  on  December  22,  when  a  special  train 
of  four  steel  cars  was  run  from  Chicago  to  Clinton,  !a.,  138  miles, 
in  136  minutes. 

The  east  and  west  headings  of  the  Big  Savage  tunnel  on  the 
Western  Maryland's  extension  to  Pittsburgh  were  connected  this 
week.  This  tunnel  when  finished  will  be  3,275  feet  long.  It  is 
now  expected  that  tracks  can  be  laid,  so  that  the  new  line  can  be 
opened   shortly  after  February   1. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  established  at  Oakland  Mole,  Cal., 
a  model  kitchen,  in  charge  of  Ernest  Haeusslein,  in  which  the 
cooks  of  the  company's  dining  cars  are  to  be  educated  to  the 
highest  possible  skill  and  efficiency;  Mr.  Haeusslein  is  to  teach 
the  cooks  the  "few  things  they  do  not  already  know." 

According  to  a  Pittsburgh  despatch,  the  Rail  &  River  Coal 
Company's' mines  have  been  bought  by  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
which  will  operate  them  to  supply  its  own  fuel.  The  sale  in- 
cludes 31,000  acres  in  Belmont  County,  Ohio.  There  are  six 
mines  in  operation,  with  an  output  of  750,000  tons  a  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  plenary  powers  granted  the  California 
Legislature  by  the  constitutional  amendments,  ratified  at  a  special 
election  in  October  (Railu'ay  Age  Gaselte,  October  20,  page 
775).  the  railroad  commission  act,  repealing  the  railroad  com- 
mission law,  passed  at  the  last  regular  session  of  the  legislature 
has  been  approved  by  the  legislature  at  the  special  session  recent- 
ly called  by  the  governor.  The  law  creates  a  commission  of  five 
members  and  defines  its  powers,  and  these  powers  are  extended 
over  all  public  utilities  in  the  stale.  The  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  summarized  in  our  issue  of  December  15,  page  1243. 

The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  made  its  annual 
distribution  to  employees  under  its  bonus  plan,  which  has  been 
in  force  nine  years.  The  amount  distributed  for  1911  is  $1,- 
450,000.  The  corporation  will  also  offer  to  its  employees  the 
right  to  subscribe  to  about  25,000  shares  of  slock.  The  price 
has  not  yet  been  fixed,  but  it  will  probably  be  a  little  lower 
than  the  market.  The  bonus  is  smaller  than  that  for  last  vear 
and  for  those  of  1909  and  1906.  In  1910  $2,700,000  was  dis- 
tributed, in  1909.  $2,000,000,  and  in  1908  $1,500,000.  Last  year 
three-fifths  of  the  gift  was  in  Steel  common,  valued  at  a  price 
of  70.  In  1909  two-fifths  was  in  securities,  common  and  pre- 
ferred, with  the  common  rated  at  90  and  the  preferred  at  124. 
In  1906  half  of  the  bonus  was  represented  by  common  at  50. 
Rights  are  usually  given  to  employees  for  subscription  at  a  little 
below  the  contemporary  market  quotation.  Steel  common  closed 
Wednesday  at  6&  Between  25,000  and  30,000  employees  of  the 
Steel  Corporation  are  stockholders.  Since  1903  they  have  sub- 
scribed for  237,632  shares  of  preferred  and  44,437  shares  of 
common.  Including  this  year's  allowance  of  25,000  shares  em- 
ployees will  own  stocks  with  a  par  value  of  over  $30,000^00. 


The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  in  a  pamphlet  of  93 
pages,  has  issued  the  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  ex- 
plosives and  other  dangerous  articles,  by  freight  and  by  express, 
as  revised  since  the  negotiations  and  hearings  which  were  held 
a  few  months  ago;  and  the  new  rules  are  to  go  into  effect  March 
31  next.  The  rules  are  now  contained  under  three  heads:  Regu- 
lations for  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  by  Freight ;  Regu- 
lations for  the  Transportation  of  Dangerous  Articles  Other 
Than  Explosives  by  Freight :  and  regulations  for  both  kinds  by 
express.  The  rules  dealing  with  explosives  were  first  prescribed 
by  the  commission  about  two  years  ago,  these  being  about  the 
same  as  those  which  had  been  prescribed  (but  without  the  spe- 
cific sanction  of  a  statute)  by  the  railways  themselves.  These 
rules  have  now  been  revised.  The  rules  for  the  transportation 
of  other  dangerous  articles,  such  as  acids,  inflammable  liquids. 


etc.,  which  likewise  were  prepared  originally  by  the  railways, 
have  been  adopted  by  the  commission,  following  conferences  and 
hearings,  as  a  governmental  regulation,  under  section  15  of  the 
interstate  commerce  law,  which  confers  on  I 
eral  authority  to  regulate  the  "practices"  of  c 
with  the  transportation  of  merchandise.  The  adoption  of  a  gov- 
ernmental code  for  express  companies  is  based  on  the  same 
authority. 

New  Telephone  Lines. 

The  Central  of  Georgia  has  ordered  from  the  Western  Elec- 
tric Company  telephone  equipment  for  a  line  from  Columbus  to 
Birmingham,  160  miles. 

The  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  is  to  introduce  telephones  for 
train  despatching  on  its  line  from  Canton,  Ohio,  to  Terminal 
Junction.  88  miles;  from  Warrenton  to  Mingo  Junction,  10 
miles;  and  from  Adena  to  NefT,  20  miles;  and  will  use  Sand- 
wich selectors. 

The  Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  has  ordered  from 
the  Western  Electric  Company  55  selectors. and  other  appa- 
ratus for  the  equipment  of  message  telephone  circuits  between 
Toledo  and  Elkhart  and  between  Jackson  and  Fort  Wayne; 
an  aggregate  length  of  line  of  245  miles. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  from  the  United 
States  Electric  Company,  New  York  City,  52  Gill  selectors 
for  its  telephone  train  despatching  circuits.  This  will  make 
about  250  Gill  selectors  in  use  on  the  C.  &  O.  The  Central 
Vermont  has  given  a  similar  order  for  31  selectors,  and  the 
New  Iberia  &  Northern  is  also  extending  its  telephone  cir- 
cuits in  the  same  manner. 

The  Buffalo,  Rochester  &  Pittsburgh  is  to  introduce  tele- 
phones for  train  despatching  on  its  line  from  Rochester  to 
East  Salamanca,  110  miles,  and  from  East  Salamanca  to 
Buffalo.  65  miles,  the  apparatus  to  be  furnished  by  the  West- 
ern Electric  Company.  At  each  of  twenty  way-stations 
there  will  be  a  box  outside  the  building  containing  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  to  enable  a  conductor  to  make  connections 
with  the  telephone  at  night  when  the  operator  is  not  on  duty; 
and  all  trains  are  to  carry  portable  telephone  sets  to  enable  this 
to  be  done,  thus  giving  to  all  trains  the  means  of  connecting 
with  the  despatcher  at  any  time. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  has  rearranged  its  telephone  des- 
patching lines  so  as  to  have  one  circuit  from  St.  John,  N,  B., 
to  Vanceboro,  and  one  from  Vanceboro  to  Megantic.  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  when  business  was  light,  these  two  lines 
were  worked  as  a  single  circuit  and  during  the  readjustment, 
which  took  two  days,  the  despatchers  used  the  Morse  tele- 
graph. From  this  incident  arose  a  report,  published  in  the 
newspapers,  that  the  telephones  had  been  found  unsatisfac- 
tory and  would  be  discarded.  An  officer  of  the  road  informs 
us  that  the  telephone  line  has  been  a  complete  success  in  all 
respects;  he  says,  moreover,  that  "no  road  should  be  without 
the  telephone  system  of  train  despatching."  The  despatchers 
can  do  a  third  more  work.  The  Gill  selectors  are  used  on 
these  lines. 

New   Railway   in   Colombia. 

The  Great  Northern  Central  hne.  Colombia,  which  starts  from 
Puerto  Wilches.  on  the  Magdalciia  river,  and  extends  toward 
Bucaramanga,  is  now  under  construction.  Sixteen  miles  of  track 
have  already  been  laid;  46  miles  run  through  swampy  land  and 
220  miles  through  mountainous  and  rocky  territory.  The  ap- 
proximate cut  and  fill  per  mile  is  16,000  cu.  yds,,  the  maximum 
grade  is  2  per  cent,,  and  (he  minimum  curve  radius  is  a  little  over 
100  yds.  More  rolling  stock  will  probably  be  ordered  during 
1912.  This  line  will  carry  coffee,  tobacco,  asphalt,  petroleum, 
cereals,  timber,  sugar,  minerals  and  cattle.  T.  P.  Gaskell,  130 
Dashwood  House,  London,  England,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  J.  Fletcher  Toomer,  Puerto  Wilches,  is  general 
manager,  chief  engineer  and  one  of  the  dite^toi 
MzedbyV  -' 
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Stindard   Locomotive  Performance  Sheet. 

Included  in  ihe  papers  for  th4  fourth  anrnial  ( 
the  International  Railway  Fuel  Association  will  be  one  on  a 
Standard  Locomotive  Fuel  Performance  Sheet,  by  Robert 
Collet t.  superintendent  locomotive  fuel  service,  Frisco  Lines, 
Springfield,  Mo,  In  order  to  facilitate  preparation  of  this  paper, 
Mr.  CoUett  has  sent  out  a  circular  requesting  answer  to  the 
questions  listed  below : 

1.  Does  your  company  make  up  a  fuel  performance  sheet? 
If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  it — daily  or  monthly,  or  both? 

2.  If  a  performance  sheet  is  kept,  is  it  an  individual  en- 
gine or  engineer's  record  of  fuel  consumed? 

3.  Which  of  the  two  methods  do  you  prefer  and  should  it 
in  your  opinion  be  a  daily  or  monthly  record?     Give  reasons. 

4.  What  is  your  opinion  with  reference  to  separating 
charges  for  fuel  used  at  terminals  Irom  that  used  on  the  trip? 

5.  What  methods  arc  used  to  interest  enginemen  in  their 
fuel  performance? 

6.  Please  give  your  opinion  or  experience  with  weighing 
devices  and  coal  chutes  and  whether  or  not  you  consider  it 
advisable  to  incur  the  e.tpense  of  installing  scales  at  mechan- 
ical chutes  and  incurring  extra  help  needed  at  mechanical 
chutes. 

7.  What  methods  do  you  recommend  for  taking  care  of 
the  shortage  between  coal  chute  measurements  and  billed 
weights  ? 

Tranaportatlon  Club  of   Buffalo. 

George  W.  Smith,  traffic  representative  of  the  Lackawanna 
Steel  Company,  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Transportation 
Oub  of  Buffalo,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Smith  was  for  two 
years  president  of  the  Central  Railway  Club.  He  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Central  Railway  Club,  and 
■  1  thai  capacity  for  another  year. 
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Straffir  New*. 

The  number  of  emigrants  arriving  at  the  port  of  New  York 
during  the  present  year  is  expected  to  total  not  over  800,000,  prob- 
ably 30  per  cent,  less  than  the  number  arriving  in  1910. 

It  is  expected  that  the  coal  tonnage  from  the  southern 
West  Virginia  coal  fields  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western  will  total 
19,000,000  tons  for  1911.  The  tonnage  for  the  11  months  was 
over  200,000  tons  more  than  the  corresponding  11  months  of 
1910, 

A  movement  has  been  instituted  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Industrial  Traffic  League  to  ascertain  the  sentiment 
of  its  membership  and  shippers  in  general  on  the  question  of 
Panama  canal  tolls.  A  committee  appointed  for  the  purpose  has 
addressed  to  the  members  a  series  of  questions  bearing  on  the 

The  merchants  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  at  a  recent  meeting  de- 
cided to  raise  a  fund  of  $50,000  to  continue  the  campaign  for 
reduced  freight  rates  to  Spokane,  and  it  is  reported  that  their 
intention  is  to  place  the  routing  of  freight  shipments  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  to  be  turned  over  to  a  single  railway  in  an 
etTort  to  secure  concessions  by  boycotting  the  other  lines. 

All  railways  and  express  companies  doing  business  in  that 
part  of  Oklahoma  which  was  formerly  the  Indian  territory, 
have  ordered  agents  to  accept  no  intoxicating  liquors  for 
shipment  into  that  territory.  This  order  follows  a  decision  by 
the  United  Slates  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  a  case  against 
the  United  Slates  Express  Company  brought  by  a  liquor 
dealer  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  in  which  it  is  held  that  the  former 
prohibition  of  the  old  federal  statutes  is  still  in  force,  and 
will  remain  so  until  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  21  years 
specified  in  the  law. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  New  York  City  has  re- 
fused the  petition  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  in  which  the  court 
was  asked  to  issue  a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
postmaster -general  from  forwarding  that  magazine  by  freight 
trains,  the  claim  of  the  publisher  being  that  in  sending  Kis 
monthly  magaiine  by  freight,  while  weekly  magazines,  active  as 
competitors  of  the  monthly,  are  sent  by  fast  passenger  trains, 
the  government  practices  discrimination.  The  court  held  that 
the  postmaster-general  could  rightfully  send  the  mails  by  any 
conveyance  deemed  by  htm  suitable,  provided  he  delivered  the 
mail  matter  at  destination  in  accordance  with  the  law. 


The  Florida  East  Coast  has  petitioned  the  Commerce  Court  to 
enjoin  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  from  making  ef- 
fective an  order  reducing  freight  rates  on  citrus  fruits  and 
vegetables.  The  commission  was  served  with  notice  to  show 
cause  in  three  days  why  a  temporary  injunction  should  not  be 
issued  pending  final  hearing  of  the  case.  The  commission  on 
November  6  ordered  the  railways  to  reduce  rates  by  January  2. 
The  petition  now  presented  sets  forth  that  on  account  of  this 
proposed  reduction,  the  increases  in  wages  and  expenditures  for 
extensions,  it  will  face  a  deficit;  and  that  the  decreases  ordered 
are  unreasonable.  It  is  asserted  that  the  decreases  will  cause 
a  loss  of  revenue  of  $130,000  a  year. 


day  last  meek'there  were  153  immigrant  outfits.  Not  only  are 
people  commg  to  the  Southwest,  but  virgin  land  with  twenty 
feet  of  soil,  speaking  generally,  is  being  ploughed.  The  need^i 
arising  from  this  southwsstern  development  are,  of  -.-ourse, 
briiigmg  larger  business,  and.  of  course,  are  having  some  ef- 
fei-t  upon  the  price  of  land.  The  fruit  .and  vegetable  products 
oi  Lliesc  districts  can  be  delivered  and  disposed  of  with  a 
prcjiit  in  St.  Ljouis,  Chicago,  Miimeapoiis  and  Si.  Paul  as  read- 
ily as  products  may  be  brought  from  our  southern  states  to 
New  York  and  New  England  markets.  Normal  requirements 
from  these  growing  sections  without  the  benefit  of  business 
expansion  guarantee  as  large  a  degree  of  business  in  the  next 
twelve  months  as  at  present." 

Total  Monthly   Earning*  and   Expenaea. 

Bulletin  Number  26  of  the  Bureau  of  Railway  Economics 
giving  a  summary  of  revenues  and  expenses  of  steam  roads  in 
the  United  States  for  the  month  of  October,  1911,  says:  The 
railways  whose  returns  are  included  in  this  bulletin  operate 
223^27  miles  of  line,  or  about  91  per  cent,  of  all  the  steam  rail- 
way mileage  in  the  United  States.  The  total  operaling  revenues 
for  the  month  of  October,  1911".  amounted  to  $252,274,379. 
Compared  with  October,  1910,  the  total  operaling  revenues  of 
these  railways  show  an  increase  of  $1,338,557.  That  this  in- 
crease was  due  exclusively  to  the  increase  in  mileage  of  these 
roads  in  1911,  as  compared  with  1910,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
when  reduced  to  a  per  mile  basis  tor  the  two  years  total  oper- 
aling revenues  show  a  decrease.  Thus  total  operating  revenues 
per  mile  of  line  amounted  to  $1,130  in  October,  1911,  and  $1,138 
in  October  1910,  a  decrease  for  1911  of  $8.  or  0.7  per  cent.  The 
table    shows   that   this    decrease   in   operaling    i 
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from    decreases    both    In    freight    and    in    passenger 

Operating  expenses  amounted  to  $161,405,726.  This  was  $646,- 
326  less  than  for  October,  1910.  Operating  expenses  per  mile 
amounted  to  $723,  compared  with  $735  in  October,  1910.  This 
represents  a  decrease  of  $12  per  mile,  or  1.6  per  cent.,  which  was 
due  to  decreases  in  all  the  primary  operating  expense  accounts 
except  traffic  expenses.  In  the  cost  of  maintaining  way  and 
structures,  there  was  a  decrease  compared  with  October,  1910, 
of  $4  per  mile,  or  2,4  per  cent.;  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  equip- 
ment a  decrease  of  $3  per  mile,  or  1.9  per  cent, ;  in  the  cost  of 
conducting  transportation  a  decrease  of  $5  per  mile,  or  1,4  per 
cent.  1  general  expenses  showed  a  slight  decrease  per  mile. 

Net  operating  revenue  shows  an  increase  as  compared  with 
October,  1910,  of  $4  per  mile,  or  1.0  per  cent.  By  thus  cutting 
down  operating  expenses  the  railways  were  able  to  overcome  the 
decrease  of  $8  per  mile  in  operating  revenues.  The  net  revenue 
for  each  mile  of  line  for  each  day  of  October  averaged  $13.13,  as 
compared  with  $13  for  October,  1910. 

Taxes  for  the  month  of  October  amoimted  to  $9,694,033,  or 
$43  per  mile,  an  increase  of  12.8  per  cent,  over  October,  1910. 

The  operating  ratio  for  October,  that  is,  the  per  cent,  of  total 
operating  revenues  which  was  absorbed  in  operating  expenses, 
was  63.9  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  63.8  per  cent,  in  September, 
1911,  and  64.6  per  cent,  in  October,  1910. 

The  eastern  group  of  railways  shows  a  decrease  in  total  oper- 
ating revenues  per  mile  as  compared  with  October,  1910,  of  0.4 
per  cent.,  and  the  western  group  a  decrease  of  2.7  per  cent.,  while 
the  operating  revenues  per  mile  of  the  southern  group  increased 
5.7  per  cent,  over  October,  1910.  Operating  expenses  per  mile 
'decreased  1.5  per  cent,  on  the  eastern  railways  as  compared  with 
October,  1910,  and  on  the  western  railways  4.2  per  cent.,  but  in- 
creased on  the  southern  railways  7.1  per  cent.  All  the  primary 
operating  expense  accounts  of  the  eastern  and  western  groups  of 
railways  decreased  as  compared  with  October,  1910,  save  only 
the  less  important  accounts  of  general  expenses  in  the  East  and 
traffic  expenses  in  the  West.  The  southern  railways,  on  the 
Other  hand,  show  an  increasf  in  every  primary  expense  account. 
Net  operating  revenue  per  mile  in  the  eastern  group  increased 
2.0  per  cent,  as  compared  with  Getoher,  1910,  that  of  the  south- 
ern group  increased  3.1  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  western  group 
declined  0.3  per  cent.  Taxes  increased  in  all  the  groups  as  com- 
pared with  October,  1910,  the  increase  per  mile  amounting  10 
16.2  per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group,  10.2  per  cent,  in  the  western 
group,  and  8.2  per  cent,  in  the  southern  group. 

When  the  returns  for  the  ten  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1911  are  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of 
1910.  they  show  decreases  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile 
of  2.9  per  cent.,  and  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  4.7 
per  cent.  There  were  decreases  in  net  operating  revenue  of  1.7 
per  cent,  in  the  eastern  group,  and  8.8  per  cent,  in  t 
group,  while  Che  southern  group  shows  the  slight 
0.2  per  cent,  for  the  period. 

Comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  four  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1912  with  those  of  the  corresponding  months  of  the  fiscal 
year  1911  shows  a  decrease  in  total  operating  revenues  per  mile 
of  1,5  per  cent.,  and  in  net  operating  revenue  per  mile  of  0.5 
per  cent.  The  considerable  decrease  of  6,5  per  cent,  in  the  net 
operating  revenue  per  mile  of  the  western  group  contrasts  with 
increases  of  4.0  per  cenL  in  the  eastern  group  and  6.5  per  cent, 
in  the  southern  group. 


fNTERSTATE    COMMERCE    COMMISSION. 


The  commission  has  suspended,  until  April  20,  tariffs  filed  by 
the  Rock  Island,  showing  increased  rales  on  grain. 

The  commission  has  decided  to  permit  the  advances  in 
rates  on  wagons  and  vehicles  from  Suffolk,  Va,,  to  points  in 
North  and  South  Carolina.    (22  I.  C.  C„  124.) 

Rate*  on  Fir«  Brick  Reduced. 

T.  N.  Alchiion  v.  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern 
el  at.    Opinion  by  the  commission. 

The  rates  on  fire  brick  from  Peria  to  Shreveport  and  other 
Louisiana  points  found  to  be  imreasonable,    (22  I.  C,  C,  131.) 


Reparation  Awarded. 

Diamond  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  v.  Baltimore  &  Ohio.  Opinion  dy 
the  commission. 

Rates  on  mining  car  wheels  from  Rock  Island,  I1L,  to  Diamond- 
ville,  Wyo.,  should  be  the  same  as  rates  on  mining  cars,  {H 
I.  C.  C,  129.) 


Rate  ott  Brimstone  Reaaonable. 

■ley.  King  Co.,  v,  Ike  Maine  Steamship  Com- 


,,Go, 


McLaughlin 
pany  el  al.     Opinion  by  the 

The  sixth-class  rale  of  35  cents  per  hundred  pounds  on  brim- 
stone from  New  York  to  Minneapolis  via  Portland,  Me.,  is  ftracd 
lo  be  not  unreasonable.     (22  I.  C.  C,  108,) 

Refusal  to  Equalize  Tacoma  and  Portland. 

Carstens  Packing  Co.  v.  Oregon  &  Washington  Railroad  el  al. 
Opinion  by  the  commission: 

The  complaint  is  as  to  the  relation  between  rates  on  live  slock 
and  on  packing-house  products  from  Portland,  Ore.,  to  Tacomi, 
Wash.,  and  Seattle,  The  whole  record  in  the  case  makes  lis 
conclusion  inevitable  that  the  complainant  is  seeking  to  have  the 
commission  equalize  Tacoma  and  Seattle  with  Portland  as  i 
slaughtering .  center.  Doubtless  due  to  their  tiaWral  locatioD. 
Portland  has  certain  advantages  as  a  live-slock  market,  and  iht 
testimony  is  that  the  prevailing  prices  of  live  stock  arc  5om^ 
what  lower  there  than  at  the  cities  on  the  Sound.  The  rewnf 
does  not  show  that  this  condition  is  due  to  any  unjust  arrangf- 
ment  of  rates,  and  it  is  well  settled  that  it  is  not  the  functioa 
of  the  commission  to  equalize  communities'  in  matters  of  this 
character.    The  complaint  is  therefore  dismissed.     (22  I.  C.C.,77,) 


Rates  0 


Wagons  Reduc»d. 


Milbum  IVagon  Co.  v.  Lake  Share  &  Michigan  Soutkem  it  al. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  Clark: 

The  complaint  is  against  the  rate  under  official  classiftcalion 
on  wagons  and  other  vehicles  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  to  Ohio  rivw 
crossings  and  Virginia  cities.  The  complainant's  difficulties  ariy 
from  the  differences  between  the  official  and  southern  classi- 
fications and  from  the  fact  that  there  are  no  proportional  rates 
on  wagons  in  effect  from  Toledo,  The  adjustment  rate  from 
Toledo  as  compared  with  Chicago  is  plainly  unjust  discrimina- 
tion. The  commission  inquires  whether  this  complaint  shall  wsit 
indefinitely  for  reasonable  rates  which  are  withheld  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  railways  to  agree  on  how  they  will  dividt 
the  earnings.  The  tact  that  the  reduction  of  an  unreasonable 
I  unjust  discrimination  will  requirt 
other  points  cannot  be  accepted  is 
a  valid  defense  for  an  unreasonable  rate.  Not  only  are  nies 
reduced  but  reparation  is  awarded  on  previous  shipments, 
(22  I.  C,  C,  93.) 

Cement  Rates  Equallied  by  Advancing  Rates. 

Elk  Cement  &■  Lime  Co.  v.  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  it  tl. 
Opinion  by  Commissioner  McChord. 

The  defendants  are  parties  to  joint  through  rates  on  cerowt 
from  the  Lehigh  Valley  district  mills  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  ami 
western  New  Jersey  to  Detroit  and  other  points  in  Central 
Freight  Association  territory,  and  the  rates  from  these  points 
are  on  a  lower  mileage  basis  than  the  rates  from  Detroit  and 
other  points  to  compelili've  points.  The  present  relative  rates 
allow  the  cement  manufacturers  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  districl 
stocks  on  the  market  at  Detroit,  while 
time  preventing  the  Detroit  manufacturers  from 
competing  with  Lehigh  Valley  manufacturers  in  points  in 
Central  Freight  Association  territory  equidistant  from  the 
Lehigh  Valley  distrftt  and  Detroit.    (22  L  C,  C.  84.) 

In  re  suspension  of  advances  in  rates  on  cement  originating  i* 
Central  Freight  Association  territory.  Opinion  by  Commistionit 
McChord. 

The  commission  suspended  for  investigation  tariffs  carrying 
advances  in  rates  on  cement  in  carload  lots  from  Michigan- 
Indiana,  Ohio  and  other  points  to  Detroit.  In  the  Elk  cement 
case  above  it  was  found  that  the  rate  into  Detroit  as  compared 
with  the  rate  from  Detroit  to  other  points  was  too  low,  and  the 
present    investigation    shows   that  the  ^H'i"*ys  vbave    sustained 


to  "dump"  their 
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the  bufden  of  proof  in  showing  that  the  advanced  rates  asked 
tor  are  reasonable.  The  advances  are  therefore  permitted.  (22 
I.  C.  C.  90.) 

The  Commiuion'a  Power  to  Equalize  Markets  Defined. 

Ashland    Fire   Brick    Co.    el   al.    :■.    Southern    Raila.'ay    el    al. 


Opinion  by  Commissioner  Lane: 

Complaint  urges  that  rates  on  brick  from  kilns  on  or  near  Ihe 
Ohio  river  lo  Birmingham  and  other  southern  cities  arc  im- 
reasonahle  as  compared  with  the  rates  on  brick  from  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  to  the  same  destinations.  While  it  is  true  that  the  com- 
mission has  held  that  where  joint  or  proportional  rates  are  made 
by  all  the  carriers  to  certain  points  of  destination  it  is  within  its 
power  to  etid  a  discrimination  as  between  points  of  origin  by  a 
reduclon  in  their  rate  from  a  certain  point  that  is  discriminated 
against,  yet  this  principle  only  has  application  where  the  traffic 
from  both  groups  of  origin  is  necessarily  transported  to  destina- 
tion by  the  same  connecting  carriers  and  where  it  is  possible 
for  the  delivering  carriers  to  put  an  end  to  the  discrimination 
by  the  exercise  of  their  power  to  refuse  lo  enter  into  preferential 
joint  or  proportional  rates. 

Power  has  not  been  lodged  with  this  tribunal  to  equalize 
economic  advantages,  to  place  one  market  in  competition  with 
another,  or  to  treat  all  railways  as  part  of  one  great  whole, 
apportion  to  each  a  certain  territory,  or  to  require  all  to  meet 
upon  a  ccmmon  basis  at  all  points.  As  to  the  charges  of  undue 
preference  or  unjust  discrimination  made  against  defendants  the 
commission  can  not  find  that  they  are  guilty  in  this  instance. 

As  10  Ironton,  Ohio,  Portsmouth  and  Oak  Hill  no  order  will 
be  entered;  but  the  present  rates  on  brick  from  Haldeman.  Ky., 
Mayward,  Ashland.  Taylors  and  Olive  Hill  to  all  points  of 
destination  involved  found  to  be  unreasonable,  and  reasonable 
rates  prescribed  for  the  fulute.     (22  I.  C.  C,  115.) 


STATE  COMMISSIONS. 


The  Illinois  railway  commission  al  its  January  meeting  will 
consider  an  application  of  the  Illinois  freight  committee  for  Ihc 
establishment  of  specific  ratings  on  aeroplanes. 

The  Indiana  State  Railroad  Commission  has  ruled  that 
when  a  railway  gives  in  writing  a  Ireight  rate  lower  than  the 
lariti,  the  consignee  can  hold  the  company  to  the  figures 
Riven.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  rate  should  be  quoted  in  writ- 
ing higher  than  the  published  tariff,  only  the  published  rate 
can  be  collected.  To  the  irreverent  this  will  sound  like  "heads 
I  win.  tails  you  lose,"  The  federal  rule  is  that  in  either  case 
the  tariff  rale  must  prevail,  even  if  the  carrier  finds  himself 
obliged  to  sue  for  a  part  of  the  money. 

The  Pennsylvania  Company  has  agreed  to  a  rule  promul- 
gated by  the  state  r:iilroad  commission  of  Indiana  that  when 
a  conductor  or  eiigineman  has  to  run  over  a  division  which 
he  has  not  traversed  for  sisty  days,  he  shall  make  a  trip  of  in- 
spection over -the  division  before  taking  charge  of  a  train  or 
engine.  Also,  that  in  case  a  main  track  is  temporarily  unfit 
lor  regular  speed,  trainmen  shall  be  notified  of  the  condition 
of  the  track  by  some  means  belter  than  a  general  order; 
train  orders  should  be  used.  These  requirements  evidently 
have  been  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the 
recent  derailment  at  Fort  Wayne. 


COURT    NEWS. 


The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at  San  Francisco  on  appli- 
cation of  the  Southern  Pacific  has  temporarily  enjoined  the 
enforcement  of  the  order  of  the  California  railway  commis- 
sion reducing  rates  between  San  Pedro  harbor  and  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  proper. 


Batlttxii^  (Bdicevg. 


Engineers  who  have  studied  the  problem  of  substituting  elec- 
tricity for  steam  on  the  Gotthard  Railway  report  that  with 
traffic  no  greater  than  it  was  in  1904,  electricity  would  cost  a 
little  more  than  steam,  but  with  the  traffic  grown  as  it  may  be 
expected  to  by  the  time  the  substitution  can  be  effected,  electricity 
will  be  25  per  cent  cheaper. 


ELECTIONS   AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

Executive.  Financial  and  Legal  Officers. 

J.  Taney  Willcox,  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed  assistant  sec- 
retary, with  office  at  PhiladelplTia,  succeeding  K.  S.  Green, 
resigned. 

O,  L,  Dickcson,  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  the 
White  Pass  &  Yukon  Route,  has  been  elected  president,  with 
oHicc  at  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  succeeding  S.  H. 
Graves,  deceased.  A  photograph  of  Mr.  Dickeson  and  a 
sketch  of  his  railway  career  were  published  in  the  Railway  Age 
Gazette  of  April  28,  1911,  page  1013. 

L.  E.  Katzenbaeh,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Chicago,  Bur- 
Imgloii  &  Quincy,  and  assistant  secretary  and  assistant  treas- 
urer of  the  Colorado  &  Southern  at  New  York,  has  been  ap- 
pointed also  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer  of  the  Great 
Northern,  succeeding  Edward  Sawyer,  who  has  had  his  office 
at  St.   Paul,  Minn.,  and  who  has  been   retired, 

William  Ellis,  commerce  counsel  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Panl  at  Chicago,  has  resigned,  effective  January  I,  to  become 
the  publisher  of  "The  Searchlight,"  -  at  Gray's  Lake,  HI.,  a 
monthly  publication  to  be  devoted  to  ihe  discussion  of  commer- 
cial and  corporate  affairs  in  their  relations  to  the  so-called 
refcirm  and  insurgent  movement.  O.  W.  Djmes,  assistant  gen- 
eral solidlor,  has  been  appointed  commerce  counsel  (o  succeed 
Mr.  Ellis. 

l-'rancis  I.  Goweii,  who  has  been  appointed  general  counsel 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Philadelphia,  Pa,, 
as  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Philadelphia,  on  August  17,  1855,  and  was  educated 
at  the  school  of  Dr.  John  W,  Fairies,  preparatory  lo  a  course 
al  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1877,  and  in  December,  1902,  was  appointed  general 
solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  While  engaged  in 
general  law  practice,  Mr.  Gowen  was  for  several  years  con- 
nected vviih  the  legal  department  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  as  Phil- 
adelphia counsel.  He  also  served  as  assistant  general  solicitor 
of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  for  a  short  period. 

George  Sluarl  Patterson,  whose  appointment  as  general 
solicitor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  office  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  on 
December  10,  1868,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  He  graduated  from 
the  Germantown  Academy  in  1834,  spent  two  years  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  and  two  years  in  the  academic  department  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1888. 
After  three  years  in  the  law  department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  graduated  from  thai  institution  in  1891. 
Mr.  Patterson  entered  the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road on  February  1,  1900,  as  assistant  solicitor,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  December.  1902,  when  he  became  assistant 
general  solicitor.  Upon  the  later  reorganization  of  the  com- 
pany's legal  department  in  November,  1907,  Mr.  Patterson 
became  assistant  general  counsel.  At  his  graduation  from 
the  department  of  law  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Patterson  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Department  of  Law. 
and  in  1892  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Law,  which  chair  he 
still  holds. 

Operating  Officers. 


R.  H.  Hunter  has  been  appointed  acting  assistant  super- 
intendent on  the  Idaho  division  of  the  Oregon  Short  Line,  with 
office  at  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

M,  Sheehan  has  been  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  New  Or- 
leans, Texas  &  Mexico,  the  Beaumont,  Sour  Lake  &  Western, 
and  the  Orange  &  Northwestern,  with  office  at  DeQuincy,  La. 

D.  F.  Bucher,  superintendent  of  the  National  Railways  of 
Mexico  at  Chihuahua,  Mex.,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
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of  the  Mexico  North  Western,  with  office  at  Madera,  Chihuahua. 
E.  A.  Dewey,  who  has  been  superintendent  ai  (JaUera,  will  be 
assistant  superintendenl  at  that  place;  and  George  Rutkdge, 
who  has  been  superintendent  at  Ciudad  Juarez,  Chihuahua,  will 
have  the  title  assistant  superintendent  at  that  place. 

James  Buckelew,  superintendent  of  the  Allegheny  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Oil  City,  Pa.,  has  been  appointed 
supermtendent  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.)  terminal.  The  Amboy 
and  Belvidere  divisions  have  been  combined  to  form  the  Trenton 
division,  with  Victor  Wierriian  superintendent,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Camden,  >J.  J.  A.  P.  Gest,  superintendent  of  the  Belvidere 
division,  has  been  appointed  special  agent  of  the  New  Jersey 
division.  The  New  York  Terminal  division  and  the  Hudson 
division  have  been  combined  to  form  the  Manhattan  division, 
with  C.  S.  Krick  as  superintendent ;  and  A.  M.  Parker,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Hudson  division,  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  Allegheny  division. 

C.  C.  Riley,  whose  appointment  as  assistant  to  general  man- 
ager of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  with  headquarters  at  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  will  have  supervision 
over  matters  of  transportation  efficiency,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  utilization  of  equipment,  its  distribution  and  proper 
loading  and  movement  over  the  road  and  through  terminals. 
Mr.  Riley  was  born  at  Cumberland,  Ind.,  on  October  I,  1864,  and 
after  attending  Butler  College  and  Indiana  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  he  entered  railway  service  in  the  operating  depart- 
ment of  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis  in  1888. 
remaining  in  the  employ  of  that  company  until  1897,  when  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  car  service  of  the  Baltimore  Sc 
Ohio  Southwestern  at  Cincinnati.  From  1901  to  1903  Mr.  Riley 
was  car  service  agent  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  resigning 
to  accept  3  similar  position  with  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  was 
later  promoted  lo  superinlendent  of  transportation.  In  1908  he 
left  the  service  of  the  Erie  to  become  superintendent  of  trans- 
portation of  the  Kansas  City  Southern,  and  later  became  general 
superintendent  of  that  road,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  recent  appointment  as  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio. 

Milton  Burnell  Murphy,  whose  appointment  as  superintendent 
of  the  Canadian  Northern,  with  office  at  Winnipeg.  Man.,  has 
been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  September  11.  1866, 
at  Napa,  Cal.,  and  re- 
ceived a  high  school 
education  at  Denver, 
Colo.  He  began  railway 
work  with  the  Union 
Pacific  at  Omaha,  Neb . 
on  January  24,  1880. 
where  he  was  consecu- 
tively, until  January, 
189S,  operator,  agent, 
brakeman,  conductor, 
yard  master,  despatcher, 
chief  despatcher,  and  for 
a  time  in  charge  of  con- 
struction of  the  line  now 
known  as  the  Nantaskett 
branch  of  that  road. 
He  then  left  railway 
service  lo  act  as  county 
clerk  of  Carbon  county, 
Wyo.,  and  from  March. 
1898,  to  July  of  the 
same    year     was     again 

with   the   Union    Pacific.  M.  B.  Marphr. 

He  was  then  consecu- 
tively in  charge  of  locomotive  performance  statistic*  on  the  Chi- 
cago. St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Omaha,  despatcher  of  the  Eastern 
Minnesota  Railway,  despatcher  an^  chief  despatcher  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  despatcher  and  chief  despatcher  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  chief  despatcher  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande,  and  chief 
despatcher  and  trainmaster  of  the  El  Paso  &  North  Eastern. 
He  was  appointed  trainmaster  of  the  Mexican  Central  at 
Chihuahua,  Mex.,  September  20,  1906,  where  he  remained  until 
January.  J910,  and  then  for  four  months  was  general  yard- 
master  of  the  Chicago  Great  Western  at  Omaha.  In  May,  1910, 
he  was  Mpposnted  trainmaster  of  the  Second  district  of  the  Cana- 


dian Northern  at  Winnipeg,  and  during  August  and  September 
of  the  same  year  was  acting  superintendent.  He  was  nude 
superintendent  of  the  Duluth,  Rainy  Lake  Sc  Winnipeg  at  Vir- 
ginia. Minn.,  on  February  27,  1911,  which  position  he  held  until 
his  promotion  to  superintendent  on  December  1,  1911, 
Traffic  Officer!. 
H.  R.  Jones  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of  thr 
Southern  Railway,   with  office  at   Jacksonville,    Fla. 

J.  P.  Gordon  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the  Duluth. 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  with  headquarters  at  Duluth,  Minn, 

R,  V.  McCroskey  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  nf  ihc 
Michigan.   Indiana  &   Illinois  Line,  with  office  at   Chicago, 

Bryan  Snyder  has  been  appointed  traffic  manager  of  the  .Mar- 
shall &  East  Texas,  with  office  at  Marshall.  Tex.,  succtedinf 
J,  1,  Hey,  resigned. 

W,  W.  Richardson,  whose  appointment  as  general  passenger 
agent  of  the  Southwest  System  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines  rt'est, 
has  been  announced  in  these  columns,  was  born  and  educatfd 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  He 
began  railway  work  on 
September  1,  1880,  as  a 
clerk  in  the  motive 
power  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Lines  at 
Cincinnati,  and  later  at 
Indianapolis.  He  was 
then  chief  clerk  to  the 
assi'^tant  general  pas- 
senger agent  at  Chicago. 
In  1887  he  was  made 
chief  clerk  in  the  office 
of  the  division  super- 
intendent at  Richmond, 
Ind,,  which  position  he 
held  until  1893,  when  he 
again  became  chief  clerk 
to  the  assistant  general 
passenger  agent  at  Chi- 
cago, where  he  was  lo- 
cated  until   1895.      From 

July.    1895,    to    June    1,  ___ 

1897.    he    was    traveling  W.  W.  Ricl«rd.oo. 

passenger   agent   of   the 

Pennsylvania  Lines,  with  headquarters  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  in 
June,  1692,  he  was  promoted  to  district  passenger  agent  at  In- 
dianapolis. He  was  appointed  assistant  general  passenger  agent 
at  Indianapolis  in  December,  1903.  and  was  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  the  general  offices  at  Pittsburgh  on  March  15, 
1910.  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  recent  appuinl- 
ment  as  above  noted, 

G,  L,  A,  Thomson,  district  passenger  agent  of  the  Pauisyl- 
vania  Lines  West  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  disltict 
passenger  agent,  with  office  at  Chicago, 

Walter  Walthall,  city  passenger  and  ticket  agent  of  the  Mii- 
suuri,  Kansas  &  Texas  of  Texas  at  San  Antonio,  has  been  ip- 
pointed  district  passenger  agent,  with  office  at  San  Antonio, 

James  Maney,  assistant  general  passenger  agent  of  the  Dulutb, 
South  Shore  &  Atlantic,  has  beeu  appointed  general  passenger 
agent  with  headquarters  at  Duluth,  Minn,,  effective  January  I, 
succeeding  Martin  Edson, 

F,  H,  Plaisted,  assistant  general  freight  agent  of  the  Oregon 
Short  Line  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  director  of  traffic  of  the  Harriman  Lines,  with  office 
at  New  York  City,  effective  January  l._ 

A,  E.  McMaster,  agent  of  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  at  Prince 
Rupert.  B.  C,  has  been  appointed  general  agent  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Coast  S.S, 
Co,.  Ltd,,  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  in  charge  of  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  in  western  British  Columbia,  north  of  Rivers 
Inlet,  including  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  with  office  at  Prioce 
Rupert,  B,  C, 

W,  D.  Thotnas  has  been  appointed  traveling  freight  agent  of 
the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe,  with  office  at  St  Louis,  Mo, 
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Edmund  R.  Gregory,  traveling  passenger  agent  of  the  Coast 
Lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  has  been  appointed 
traveling  passenger  agent,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal,,  succeeding  Harold  H.  Moore,  appointed  city  passenger  and 
ticket  agent  at  San  Diego,  Cal.  G.  A.  Hoppe,  Jr.,  succeeds 
Mr.  Gregory. 

C.  W.  Strain,  general  passenger  agent  of  the  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco  &  Texas,  the  Fort  Worth  &  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
Paris  &  Great  Northern  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  passenger  agent  of  the  New  Orleans,  Texas 
&  Mexico,  the  St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico,  the  Beau- 
mont, Sour  Lake  &  Western,  and  the  Orange  &  Northwest- 
ern, With  office  at  Houston,  Tex.  W.  C.  Preston,  general 
freight  agent  of  the  three  first  mentioned  roads  at  Fort 
Worth,  has  been  appointed  aiso  general  passenger  agent,  suc- 
ceeding Mr.  Strain.  William  Doherty,  traffic  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis,  Brownsville  &  Mexico  at  Kingsville,  Texas,  has 
been  appointed  general  immigration  agent  of  the  four  'Frisco 
lines  in  south  Texas,  with  office  at  Houston. 

Engln««rlng  and   Rolling  Stock  OIHcera. 
Curtis  E.  Knickerbocker,  chief  engineer  of  the  New  York, 
Ontario  &  Western,  at  Middletown,  N,  Y.,  has  resigned. 

J.  J.  McNeill  has  been  appointed  supervisor  of  locomotive 
operation  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  with  office  at  Geveland,  Ohio, 
succeeding  D.  J.  Madden,  promoted. 

G.  F.  Sisco,  assistant  master  mechanic  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Lines  West  of  Pittsburgh,  has  been  appointed  assistant  engineer 
of  motive  power,  with  office  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  succeeding  H.  S. 
Needham,  transferred. 

C.  W.  Cross,  superintendent  of  apprentices  of  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  with  office  at  New  York,  will  report  to  C  E.  Schaff, 
vice-president  of  the  New  York  Central  Lines,  after  January  1, 
and  will  have  his  office  in  the  La  Salle  street  station,  Chicago. 
His  jurisdiction  will  extend  over  the  New  York  Central  Lines 
west  of  Buffalo  only.  Henry  Gardner,  now  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  apprentices  at  New  York  City,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  apprenticeship  work  on  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson 
River,  and  will  report  to  R.  T.  Shea,  general  inspector  of,  piece 

C.  H.  Hogan,  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  at  Albany.  N.  Y., 
h.is  been  appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power 
of  the  Eastern  district  (Hudson,  Harlem,  N.  Y.  &  P.,  River, 
Mohawk  and  Adirondack  divisions)  with  headquarters  at  Al- 
bany. A.  J.  Fries,  district  superintendent  at  Depew,  has  been 
appointed  assistant  superintendent  of  motive  power  of  the. 
Western  district  (Buffalo.  Rochester.  Western.  Ontario,  St. 
Lawrence  and  Pennsylvania  divisions)  with  headquarters  at 
Depew.  L.  H.  Raymond  has  been  appointed  superintendent 
of  shops  at  West  Albany,  and  H.  Wanamaker,  general  fore- 
man of  locomotive  department  at  Depew,  has  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  shops  at  Depew,  The  positions  of  district 
superintendent  of  motive  power,  with  headquarters  at  West 
Albany  and  Depew,  have  been  discontinued. 

Arthur  Jung,  roadmaster  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa 
Fe  at  Ellinwood,  Kan.,  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the 
First  and  Bazar  districts  of  the  Middle  division,  with  office  at 
Newton,  Kan,,  succeeding  W.  F.  MuR.  resigned,  and  Joseph 
Westerhaus  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  of  the  McPheraon 
and  Little  River  districts,  with  office  at  Ellinwood,  succeeding 
Mr.  Jung.  C.  Kelley  has  been  appointed  roadmaster.  with  office 
at  Guthrie,  Okla.,  succeeding  H,  S.  Cox.  E.  E.  Ball,  engineer 
of  construction  of  the  Coast  Lines  of  the  Santa  Fe  at  Winslow, 
Ariz,,  has  been  appointed  division  engineer,  with  office  at  Wins- 
low,  succeeding  D.  M.  Bunker.  John  Pullar,  division  foreman 
at  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic,  with 
office  at  Richmond.  Cal.,  succeeding  E,  H.  Harlow,  appointed 
terminal  master  mechanic  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  terminals, 
with  office  at  Richmond.  F.  W.  McNutt,  roadmaster  at  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex.,  has  been  transferred  to  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
L.  B.  Parsons,  roadmaster  at  Kingman.  Ariz.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Barsiow,  Cal.,  succeeding  B.  F,  Gauldin.  who  has  been 
transferred  to  San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  in  place  of  A.  Ray,  and  Mr. 


Ray  has  been  appointed  roadmaster  on  the  First  district  of  the 
Los  Angeles  division,  with  headquarters  at  San  Bernardino. 
J.  A.  Rohrer,  roadmaster  at  Needles,  Cal.,  succeeds  Mr.  Parsons, 
with  office  at  Kingman,  Ariz. 

J.  T.  WaH«e«,  superintendent  of  the  West  Jersey  &  Sea 
Shore,  has  been  appointed  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  with  office  at  Altoona,  Pa., 
succeeding  R.  N.  Durborow,  deceased,  H.  S.  Hayward,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  of  the  New  Jersey  division  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. Railroad,  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,'  has  been  appointed  con- 
sulting engineer  of  floating  equipment.  D,  M.  Ferine,  superin- 
tendent of  motive  power  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  New  Jersey  division  as  superintendent  of  motive 
power.  J.  M.  James,  master  mechanic  of  the  West  Philadelphia 
shops,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  motive  power  of 
the  Western  Pennsylvania  division,  with  headquarters  at  Pitts- 
burgh. J.  M.  Henry,  master  mechanic  at  the  Olean  (N.  Y.) 
shops,  has  been  appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  West  Phila- 
delphia shops,  C  K.  Shelby,  master  mechanic  of  the  Elmira 
(N,  Y.)  shops,  has  been  transferred  as  master  mechanic  to 
(i)Iean.  W.  J.  Rusling,  general  foremjln  at  Enola.  Pa.,  has  been 
appointed  master  mechanic  of  the  Elmira  shops.  C,  B.  Gray, 
assistant  general  foreman  of  the  Pitcairn  (Pa.)  shops,  has  -been 
appointed  general  foreman  at  Enola.  C,  D.  Porter,  foreman  of 
the  Park  shops  at  Philadelphia,  Pa,,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
general  foreman  at  Pitcairn,  and  J.  B.  Kapp.  assistant  general 
foreman  of  the  tank  shop  at  Altoona,  has  been  appointed  fore- 
man of  the  Park  shops  at  Philadelphia. 


OBITUARY. 

W.  H.  Greeger,  general  agent,  passenger  department  of  the 
C:hesapeake  &  Ohio  at  Washington,  D.  C,  died  On  December 
17,  at  that  place, 

James  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Company  for 
the  district  south  of  New  York  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  at  Philadelphia  on 
December  27,  at  the  age  of  65,  Mr.  Martin  was  born  in  Bedford, 
Pa.,  and  had  been  with  the  Pvdlman  Company  for  40  years. 

Warren  B,  Stimson,  assistant  to  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  &  Indiana,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  died  at  that  place 
on  December  25.  Mr.  Stimson  was  born  October  24,  1848,  at 
Copley.  Summit  Co..  Ohio,  and  began  railway  work  in  1871.  as 
a  rodman  on  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana.  From  1871  to  1876 
he  was  assistant  engineer  of  the  same  road  and  then  for  two 
years  was  assistant  engineer  on  the  Kansas  City  extension  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton.  From  1878  to  1880  he  was  division  engi- 
neer of  the  Council  Bluffs  extension  of  the  Wabash.  St.  Louis  & 
Pacific,  and  then  for  three  years  was  assistant  engineer  on  the 
Grand  Rapids  ft  Indiana.  He  went  to  the  Marquette  &  Western 
in  1883  as  resident  engineer  and  the  following  year  returned  (o 
the  service  of  the  Grand  Rapids  &  Indiana  as  roadmaster.  In 
1890  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Northern  division 
and  was  later  made  assistant  to  the  general  manager  of  that 
company. 


Last  spring  and  summer  terrible  stories  were  told  in  the 
Russian  papers  of  the  condition  of  things  on  the  new  railway 
which  the  government  is  building  down  the  Amur  river:  there 
were  obstacles  which  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  overcome ', 
the  men  employed  were  cheated  and  were  mutinous;  and  men  in 
control  were  Oiaking  a  gigantic  job  of  it.  A  few  months  ago 
the  minister  of  transportation  went  on  a  journey  of  inspection 
to  see  for  himself.  He  telegraphed  to  the  Czar  September  24 
that  work  had  gone  on  satisfactorily,  that  in  addition  to  the 
125  miles  opened  last  year  some  hundreds  more  will  be  opened 
early  next  year,  including  three  branch  lines ;  that  ^JXX)  labor- 
ers from  all  parts  of  Russia,  besides  6,0(X)  prisoners,  were  em- 
ployed on  the  work ;  that  they  were  generally  properly  cared  for 
and  satisfied,  being  able  to  save  $50  to  $60  a  year  out  of  their 
wages ;  that  some  2,(X)0  little  settlements  had  been  made  along 
the  line;  and  that  in  the  more  unfavorable  sections  cattle  eouifl 
be  raised, and  dairies  established.  He  also  reports  that  the  engi- 
neers have  overcome  incredible  difficulties,  among  thickets  and 
swamps. 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


LOCOMOTIVE  BUILDING. 

The  Abilene  &  Scuthekn  has  ordered  one  locomotive. 

The  Grand  Tkunk  will  build  30  locomotives  in  its  own  shops. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  has  ordered  2S  locomo- 
tives from  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 

The  Western  Maryland  is  preparing  specifications  for  10 
Pacific  type  locomotives  and  15  consolidation  locomotives. 

The  Maikb  Central  has  ordered  two  six-wheel  switching 
locomotives,  seven  consolidation  locomotives  and  two  Pacific 
type  locomotives  from  the  American  Locomotive  Company.  The 
switching  locomotive  will  have  20-in.  x  26-in.  cylinders,  Sl-in. 
driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will  weigh  135,000  lbs. 
The  consolidation  locomotives  will  have  23-in.  x  28-in.  cylinders, 
63-in.  driving  wheels,  will  be  equipped  with  superheaters  and 
in  working;  order  will  weigh  201,000  Iba.  The  Pacific  type  loco- 
motives will  be  equipped  with  superheaters,  will  have  22-in.  x 
28-in.  cylinders,  73-in.  driving  wheels,  and  in  working  order  will 
weigh  228,000  lbs. 


9upply  (Sutbe  Ki 


CAR   BUILDING. 


The  Central  Vermont  is  figuring  on  new  car  equipment  to  be 
ordered  early  in  the  year. 

The  Missouri  Paqfic  has  ordered  SOO  box  ears  from  the 
Standard  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Great  Northern  has  ordered  LSOO  refrigerator  cars  from 
the  Haskell  &  Barker  Car  Company. 

The  Woodward  Iron  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  ordered 
100  freight  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  has  ordered  200  steel  underframe 
flat  cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company. 

The  Grand  Trunr  Pacific  has  ordered  300  Hart  convertible, 
steel  underframe  cars  from  the  Hart- Otis  Car  Company. 

The  Chicago,  Burungton  &  Quincv  has  ordered  1,500  gondola 
cars  from  the  American  Car  &  Foundry  Company,  and  1,000 
gondola  cars  from  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company. 

The  Minneapolis,  St,  Paul  &  Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  said  to 
have  ordered  300  refigerator  cars  from  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company.     This  ilem  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  Chicago,  Rocjc  Island  &  Paqfic  has  ordered  2,500  box 
cars  and  SOO  furniture  cars  from  the  Pullman  Company ;  200 
ballast  cars  from  the  Rodger  Ballast  Car  Company.  This  road 
is  now  negotiating  for  700  hopper  cars. 

The  Western  Maryland  is  preparing  specifications  for  2  all- 
steel  SO-ft.  mail  cars,  10  steel  underframe  60-fl.  baggage  ears.  18 
steel  underframe  coaches,  2  steel  underframe  combination  mail 
and  express  cars.  2  steel  underframe  dining  and  club  cars,  500 
50-lon  all-steel  hopper  cars,  500  40-ton  steel  underframe  box 
cars,  500  all-steel  SO-ton,  drop-bottom,  gondola  cars,  and  1,000 
drop  end,  drop  bottom,  SO-ton,  steel  underframe  gondola  cars. 


IRON    AND    STEEL. 


The  Nashville,  Chattanooga  &  St.  Louis  has  ordered  10,000 
tons  of  open  hearth  rails  from  the  Tennessee  Coal,  Iron  &  Rail- 
road Company. 

The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  has  ordered  about  40,000  tons  of  rails, 
of  which  7,000  were  placed  with  the  Illinois  Steel,  17,000  with  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company,  and  a  part  with  the  Pennsylvania  Steel 
Company. 

General  Conditions  in  Steel. — The  steel  industry  has  shown 
a  marked  improvement  during  the  past  week.  The  Sieel  Cor- 
poration is  receiving  new  business  on  a  larger  scale  and  is  now 
operating  at  about  80  per  cent,  of  its  capacity.  Prices  have  been 
increased  slightly  and  a  further  and  more  radical  increase  is  ex- 
pected shortly.  Inquiries  for  structural  steel  have  shown  a  par- 
ticularly- large  increase  during  (he  week,  and  they  are  expected 
to  develop  into  orders  immediately.  It  is  believed  that  the  Steel 
Corporation  will  increase  its  operations  to  85  per  cent,  of  capacity 
within  the  next  two  weeks. 


«to«. 


The  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  removed 
its  office  from  St.  Louis,  Mo,,  to  the  Old  Colony  building,  Chicago. 

W.  J.  Bixby,  who  has  been  appointed  a  receiver  of  the  Wabash. 
has  resigned  his  position  as  a  director  of  the  American  Car  & 
Foundry  Company,  New  York. 

James  Martin,  superintendent  of  the  Pullman  Company,  Chi- 
cago, with  office  in  Philadelphia,  Fa.,  died  at  his  home  on  Decem- 
ber 27,  at  the  age  of  65. 

A.  W.  Heinle,  engineer  in  charge  of  rail  manufacture,  rail 
joint  construction  and  rolled  track  equipment,  has  resigned  from 
the  Heinle  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

H.  M.  Percy,  for  several  years  mechanical  engineer  of  the 
Joliet  Railway  Supply  Company,  J&lict,  111.,  is  now  in  the  sales 
department  of  the  Chicago  Car  Door  Company,  Chicago. 

William  H.  Connell,  Jr.,  mechanical  engineer,  has  been  made 
manager  of  the  new  office  of  Hilles  &  Jones  Company.  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  in  the  Henry  W.  Oliver  building,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
G.  H.  Macdonough,  superintendent  of  construction  for  the 
General  Railway  Signal  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,"with  office 
at  Chicago,  has  been  made  general  manager  of  the  Potter' 
Winslow  Company,  Chicago,  effective  January   1,   1912. 

The  Julius  Pintsch  Aktiengesellschaft  advises  that  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Public  Works  has  denied  a  report  published  in  vari- 
ous European  papers  to  the  effect  that,  by  action  of  the  Reichstag, 
at  Berlin,  the  Prussian  state  railways  were  to  be  equipped  with 
electric  light 

W.  E.  Sharp,  general  superintendent  of  shops  for  the  Amioui 
Car  Lines,  Chicago,  has  resigned  to  become  vice-president  ind 
general    manager    of   the    Grip    Nut    Company,    Chicago.       Mr. 
Sharp     began     railwaj' 
work  in   April,  1890.  k 
a     laborer     in    the    car 
shops     of     the     Erie    at 
Huntington,  Ind.  He  ad- 
vanced   rapidly    through 
the    locomotive    and   car 
department     until     1g9S. 
when   he   resigned  as  di- 
vision    foreman    of    the 
locomotive    and    car   de- 
partment   to   become  as- 
sistant   shop    superinten- 
dent for  the  Armour  Car 
Lines.     In    1900  he  was 
promoted     to     shop    su- 
perintendent,    and     later 
to  general  superintendent 
of  shops.     He  will  retain 
his    connection    with   the 
Armour     Car     Lines    as 
consulting  engineer.   Mr. 
Sharp     took     an     active 
W.  E.  Sharp.  P^""*   '"  the   formation  of 

the  Car  Foremen's  Asso- 
ciation of  Chicago,  is  a  member  of  the  Master  Car  Builders' 
Association,  worked  on  various  committees,  and  was  president 
of  the  Western  Railway  Club  1909-1910. 

C.  B.  Flint,  manager  of  the  supply  department  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York,  has  resigned  to  become  president 
of  Flint  &  Chester,  Inc.,  237  Lafayette  street.  New  York.  This 
firm  was  formed  to  carry  on  business  in  railway,  machinists' 
and  contractors'  supplies. 

The  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose  re- 
organization was  described  in  the  tiaUway  Age  Gazette  of  June 
30,  has  declared  initial  semi-annual  dividends  of  3'/^  per  cent 
and  1  per  cent,  on  its  $20,000^0  preferred  stock  and  $20,000,000 
common  slock,  respectively.  The  preferred  stock  has  recertl) 
been  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works  is  now  negotiating  for  some  land  near  Chi- 
cago for  the  erection  of  a  western  pli^i^t^^i  \y..  \^-jy_ry_rwi^ 
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December  29,  1911. 


RAILWAY    AGE    GAZETTE. 


The  Chicago  Railway  Signal  Supply  Company,  Carpentersville, 
'II.,  has  been  itieorporated  in  Illinois  with  $10,000  capital  stock, 

jnake  and  deal  in  railway  signal  apparatus.  The  incorporators 
are:  John  P.  Furek,  Howard  C.  McNeil  and  Howard  C. 
Griffiths. 

The  Jerome  Metallic  Packing  Company,  Chicago,  has  moved 
its  main  offices  to  the  Railway  Exchange,  where  larger  floor 
space  has  been  secured.  William  H.  Dickinson,  for  14  years 
connected  with  the  Griffin  Wheel  Company,  Chicago,  has  gone 
to  the  Jerome  company,  with  especial  charge  of  the  sales  de- 
partment. The  company  has  secured  the  sole  rights  of  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  the  Stickley  pneumatic  track  sander  and  will 
also  handle  the  product  of  the  Ruby  Manufacturing  Company, 
Jackson,  Mich,  consisting  of  portable  galvanized  sectional  steel 
buildings,  sectional  steel  bill -boards,  bulletins  and  signs  for 
railway  right  of  way. 


TRADE   PUBLICATIONS. 


StaVbolts.— The  Falls  Hollow  Staybolt  Company,  Cuyahoga 
Falls,  Ohio,  has  issued  a  small  folder  called  Boiler  Construc- 
tion Repairs  Inspection,  giving  seven  reasons  why  hollow  stay- 
bolts  should  be  used  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  boilers. 

Manganese  Steel  Gears. — The  Taylor  Iron  &  Steel  Company, 
High  Bridge,  N.  J.,  has  issued  bulletin  100-B  illustrating  and  de- 
scribing Tisco  manganese  steel  gears  and  pinions  and  bulletin 
113  illustrating  and  describing  the  company's  manganese  steel 
chains  and  sprockets.    Both  bulletins  give  complete  lists  of  sizes 

Bird  Neponset  Products.— F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  has  published  a  100-page  booklet  giving  full  specifications 
for  waterproofing,  building  insulation  and  roofing.  The  booklet 
^  "lllaill°  ■''"''v  and  concisely  the  uses  of  prepared  roofings,  felts 
and  waterproof  papers  in  various  types  of  buildings  and  cold  stor- 
age work.  It  also  discusses  waterproofing  problems  connected 
with  bridge,  tunnel  and  foundation  construction.  The  use  of 
Bird  Neponset  products  is  repeatedly  advised,  but  the  specifica- 
tions are  designed  to  be  applied  equally  well  to  other  products. 

Concrete. — The  Vulcanite  Portland  Cement  Company.  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  has  published,  in  pamphlet  No.  6,  an  article  on  Se- 
lection and  Preparation  of  Aggregates  for  Concrete,  by  Albert 
Moyer,  Assoc,  Am.  Soc.  C,  E.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
give  a  practical  method  which  will  enable  any  plain  concrete  con- 
structor to  make  economical  use  of  the  best  aggregates  when 
proportioning  as  to  give  the  maximum  strength  and  density  with 
a  minimum  amoimt  of  cement.  The  laboratory  method  of  ob- 
taining the  correct  proportion  of  Portland  cement  to  sand  or 
stone  screenings  for  mortar  is  given,  together  with  a  description 
of  slow-setting,  rapid- hardening  Portland  cement,  and  the  advan- 
tages-of  the  Vulcanite  brand. 

PLANERS.^oseph  T.  Ryersoti  &  Son  have  issued  a  catalog 
on  Rockford  Planers,  which  include  heavy  duty,  variable  speed 
and  motor  drive  planers.  The  requirements  for  modern  planers 
are  well  stated  as  follows:  With  the  present  use  of  high  speed 
steels,  the  limit  is  only  one  of  efficiency;  that  is,  speed  is  secured 
without  waste  of  power,  injury  to  mechanism  of  planer  or  sac- 
rificing the  quality  of  the  planer's  work.  Consequently,  today, 
planer  speed  is  not  limited  by  cutting  speed  alone,  nor  by  cut- 
ting and  return  speeds,  but  by  the  time  taken  in  the  full  cycle,  of 
which  a  strong,  steady  forward  stroke,  a  swift,  efficient,  return 
stroke,  and  an  ability  to  reverse  promptly  and  smoothly  are  im- 
portant elements.  In  producing  this  planer  the  aim  has  been 
to  meet  all  these  problems,  and  the  fact  has  been  kept  in  mind 
that  weight  and  power,  properly  distributed  and  backed  by  good 
workmanship,  are  the  factors  that  determine  the  efficiency  of 
machines  of  this  class.  The  motor  and  variable  speed  drive 
are  arranged  very  compactly  and  placed  on  top  of  the  housings. 
The  usual  cutting  speeds  are  21,  29,  38  and  47  ft.  per  minute 
with  a  constant  return  speed  of  90  ft.  per  minute.  This  cata- 
log is  one  of  the  units  of  a  large  machine  tool  catalog  the  Ryer- 
son  company  is  now  preparing. 


Kittlttxtti  (Sanairutttoxu 

New  Incorporation!,  Survey!,  Etc. 

Anaconda  &  Pacific— An  officer  writes  that  plans  have  been 
made  to  build  from  Browns,  Mont.,  to  Georgetown,  16  miles. 
The  line  is  being  built  to  carry  ore  and  lumber.  It  is  undecided 
when  contracts  for  the  work  will  be  let.  J.  G.  Ryan,  president; 
C.  A.  Lemon,  chief  engineer.  Anaconda,  Mont. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe.— The  California,  Arizona  & 
Santa  Fe  has  been  organized  in  California  with  $50,000,000  capital 
by  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.,  it  is  said,  to  take  over  the  leased  lines 
in  Arizona  and  the  main  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  from  Needles,  Cal., 
to  Mojave,  which  are  to  be  organiied  into  one  company.  The 
plans  include  building  other  lines  in  southern  California  and 
Arizona. 

Boston  &  Eastern  (Electric). — This  company  expects  to  begin 
construction  work  on  a  high  speed  interurban  line  between  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  and  Danvers,  as  soon  as  the  question  of  securing  the 
right  of  way  through  the  city  of  Lynn  can  be  settled.  It  is  tm- 
derstood  that  New  York  and  Boston  interests  will  finance  the 
project.  Arthur  Sturger,  110  State  street,  Boston,  may  be  ad- 
dressed.    (June  30,  p.  1713.) 


Chesapeake  &  Ohio. — According  to  press  reports  this  com- 
pany has  arranged  to  start  work  soon  on  a  25-roile  branch  from 
Harold.  Ky.,  via  Beaver  Creek  to  a  coal  and  timber  district 
at  the  border  of  Letcher  and  Knot  c 


During  the  fiscal  year  of  1911,  314  miles  of  line  were  added 
to  the  Central  Railway  of  Argentina,  and  34  new  stations  were 
opened.  A  proposal  to  construct  further  new  extensions  to  the 
extent  of  1,000  miles  of  line  has  recently  been  given  oflidal 
sanction. 


Cleveland,  CiNaNNATi,  Chicago  &  St.  Louis. — Surveys  are 
being  made  for  a  line  from  Pendleton,  Ind.,  to  the  corporate 
lines  of  Anderson,  about  8  miles,  Geo.  P.  Smith,  chief  engineer, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dakota  Transportation  Companv.— This  company  has  been 
organized  in  South  Dakota  with  $500,000  capital  and  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa,  Ont.  The  plans  cajl  for  building  a  system  of 
lines  in  North  Dakota  with  short  sections  through  South  Dakota. 
The  incorporators  include  J.  N.  Ponby,  E.  E.  Gognan,  L.  F.  Ask- 
with  and  H.  Despardend,  all  of  Ottawa. 

Davenport,  Iowa  City  &  Western  Traction. — Incorporated 
in  South  Dakota  with  $1,600,000  capital  and  headquarters  at 
Pierre,  S.  D.  The  plans  call  for  building  a  line  from  Davenport, 
Iowa,  to  Iowa  City,  with  a  branch  to  Tipton,  in  all  about  70 
miles.  It  is  estimated  that  it  will  cost  $30,000  a  mile  to  build  the 
line.  The  directors  include  C.  E.  Coon,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  S.  Brad- 
ley and  G.  W.  Koontz,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  and  T.  Todd,  Springdale, 
Iowa. 

Great  Northern.— An  officer  writes  that  a  contract  has  been 
given  to  the  Siems-Currie  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  for  work 
between  Lewiston,  Mont.,  and  Moccasin.  A.  H.  Hogeland,  chief 
engineer,  St.  Paul. 

Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Orient,— An  official  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  this  company  has  on  hand  construction  funds  sufficient 
to  carry  all  work  forward  to  Alpine,  Tex.  Construction  workon 
the  southwestern  end  is  proceeding  at  an  average  of  five  miles 
a  week.  Pecos  river  will  be  reached  by  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  Fort  Stockton,  35  miles  additional,  will  be  reached  by  the 
middle  of  February.  It  :s  expected  that  the  work  to  Alpine,  95 
miles  from  Pecos  river,  will  be  completed  by  July,  1912. 

Louisville  &  Nashville.— According  to  press  reports  this 
company  is  planning  to  spend  a  large  amount  of  money  en- 
larging its  yard  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  double  tracking 
between  Montgomery  and  Calera. 

Nacozari  Railroad.— It  is  announced  that  the  Phelps-Dodge 
interests  which  own  this  railway  will  extend  the  line  from 
Nacozari.  Sonora,  Mex.,  south  to  the  Proniontotio  mines,  about 
75  miles. 

Nevada  Road.— The  Giroux  Consolidated  Mining  Company  of 
Ely,  Nev..  is  said  to  have  started  work  on  a  line  from  Morris 
Mine  to  Kimberly.    T.  F.  Cole  is  president. 

Norfolk  &  Western.— An  officer  writes  that  work  is  now  under 
way  (11)  fhf  Drv  pork  branch  and  connections,  from  Cranebrake, 
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W.  Va.,  to  Cedar  Bluff,  1470  i 
from  Jeanette  4.31  miles. 

Pacific  Great  Westebn.— An  officer 
has  been  given  to  MacArthiir,  Perks  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Chicago 
and  New  York,  to  build  from  Eugene,  Ore.,  west  via  Elmira, 
Walton,  Glentina,  Lake  creek  and  Mapleton  to  Glenada,  73 
miles,  then  south  along  the  Pacific  coast  to  Coos  Bay,  42  miles; 
maximum  grades  will  be  .7  per  cent,  maximum  curvatures  6 
deg.  There  will  be  a  steel  bridge  with  a  300  ft.  draw,  also 
4,000  ft.  of  trestle  work  and  3,050  ft.  of  tunnel  work.  In  ad- 
dition there  will  be  five  bridges  each  160  ft.  long,  and  ten 
bridges  each  60  ft.  long.  The  line  expects  to  develop  a  tralEc 
in  lumber,  general  merchandise,  farm  products  and  coal.  R.  B. 
Hunt,  chief  engineer,  Eugene. 

Sacbamento  Valley  Westsioe  (Electric). ^A  survey  has 
been  made,  il  is  said,  from  Woodland,  Cal.,  to  Red  Bluff,  about 
140  miles,  by  the  Do^^ier  Engineering  &  Contracting  Company, 
Sacramento.  The  railway  company  has  been  granted  franchises 
in  Yolo  and  Glenn  counties.    C.  L.  Donohue  is  president. 

St.  John  Valley.— A  contract  for  building  from  Grand  FaHs, 
New  Brunswick,  via  Cenlreville,  Lakeville,  Woodstock  and  Fred- 
ericton  to  St.  John,  208  miles,  has  been  signed,  and  the  locatmn 
survey  is  now  being  made.  The  St.  John  &  Quebec  Railway 
Company  has  undertaken  the  work.  F.  J.  Lisman,  New  York,  is 
making  financial  arrangements.  The  provincial  government  of 
New  Brunswick  guarantee  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  a  mile, 
and  the  dominion  government  grants  $6,400  a  mile  additional. 
On  completion  the  line  is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  operated  as  a  part  of  the  Intercolonial.  There  will 
be  three  large  bridges  on  the  line  over  the  St.  John  River  below 
Grand  Falls  on  the  lower  reaches  at  the  Mistake  and  across 
the  Kennebecasis  at  Perry's  Point.  The  three  bridges  will  cost 
about  $1,250,000,  The  grade  between  St.  John  and  Fredericton 
is  not  to  exceed  .4  of  1  per  cent,  going  east,  and  .6  of  I  per 
cent,  going  west,  and  between  Fredericton  and  Grand  Falls  it  is 
not  to  exc*ed  1  per  cent. 

St.  Jjhn  &  Quebec— See  St.  John  Valley. 

SouTHEBN  Pacific— It  is  understood  that  this  company  will 
complete  the  Cochise  branch  in  Arizona  to  Douglas,  and  will 
extend  the  line  south  to  Cumpas  in  the  near  future.  The  grade 
between  Nacozari  and  Cumpas,  about  50  miles,  is  finished,  and  it 
will, not  take  long  to  complete  the  Hne.  A  branch  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  of  Mexico,  which  is  finished  from  Corral,  Sonora.  to 
Tonichi,  will  also  be  extended  north  to  Cumpas,  about  60  miles. 
The  mines  of  the  Transvaal  Copper  Company  are  about  20  miles 
to  the  east  and  that  company  will  connect  its  works  with  the 
Southern  Pacific  by  building  a  narrow  gage  line, 

Texas  Roads, — E.  H,  Robinson,  formerly  of  Hunts  villc, 
Texas,  is  said  to  be  back  of  a  project  to  build  a  50-mile  line 
from  Huntsville  west. 
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Coast  Line  of  Connecticut. — This   company,  whift 
owns   the   majority  of  the   stock   of   the   Atlantic   Coast  Lint. 
Railroad,  has  declared  a  quarterly  dividef^^-of  3  per  ceni, 
which  places  its  slock  on  a  12  per  cent-  anndsd  dividend  buis      1 
as  compared  with  a  10  per  cent,  rate  declared  hereiofore.   Tbe 
Atlantic  Coast   Line  Railroad   recently    increased    its  anma! 
rate  from  6  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent, 
Kansas  City,  Mexico  &  Ohie(it.— This  company  has  funds  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  its  work  to  Alpirte,  65  miles  southwest  of  FcpH 
Stockton,  but,  it  is  said,  will  probably   offer   for   sale  a  bkxk 
of  the  recently  authoriied  issue  of  J2O,00O.O0O  first  mortgage  4 
per  cent,  bonds. 
See  this  company  under  Railway  Construction. 

Kent  Northern,— A  published  report  says  that  this  companj^j 
line  of  27  miles  running  from  Richibucto  to  Kent  Juoctwd. 
connecting  with  the  Intercolonial,  has  been  sold  to  Toronto 
parlies  for  $100,000.  Road  was  built  thirty  years  ago  by  Join 
C.  Brown,  who  sold  to  Richibucto  syndicate  eight  years  a|o 
for  $60,000,  the  earnings  since  that  time  having  been  spent  in 
improving  its  condition.  Thomas  O,  Murray,  manager  and  i 
member  of  the  syndicate,  will  continue  as  manager  under  tW  -JL 
new  ownership,  -.J 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River.— TTits  company  has  sent 
out  to  the  holders  of  its  Lake  Shore  3y     per' cent,    collateral 
trust  bonds  a  letter  asking  them  to  conset     to  the  consoiidation 
of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  and  the  Lake  Shore 
&  Michigan  Southern.    The  company  plaiis  to  get  the  consent 
of  75  per  epat,  of  the  bondhoMers,    A  letter  was  also  sent  to 
holdi  s  of  the  Michigan  Central  3yi  per  t 
bonds   asking   for  consent   to   possible    fufure   i 
the  Michigan  Central  with  the  New  York   Centra 
River,    The  indenture  securing  the  Lake  Shore  collateral  bond- 
provides  that  the  Lske  Snore  and  the  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  an 
only  be  consolidated  with  the  consent   of  75   per  cent,  of  iht 
Lake   Shore   collateral   bondholders,   and    provides    that  if  ttic 
consolidation   lakes  place  and  the  Lake  Shore's   stock  is  cal- 
celed,  a  mortgage  on  the  New  York   Central  &  Hudson  Rivtr 
itself    shall    be    executed    for    $100,000,000.         There    are   ml- 
standing  $90,578,400  Uke  Shore  collateral  bonds  and  $19^36.- 
445  Michigan  Central  collateral  bonds. 

J,  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  First  National  Bank  and  iht 
National  City  Bank,  all  of  New  York,  are  offering  the  JIS.OOO,- 
000  New  York  Central  Lines  equipment  trust  certifieaies  of 
1912,  which,  as  mentioned  last  week,  were  authorized  by  llw 
N'cw  York  Public  Service  Commission,  at  prices  I 
approximately  4,46  per  cent. 

NosroLK  Southern,— This  company  has  bought  the  Raleigb  t 
Southport,   running    from   Raleigh,   N.    C,   to   Fayetleville,**   ^ 
miles;  the  Durham  &  Charlotte,  running  from  Troy  to  Colon," 
50  miles ;  and  the  Aberdeen  &  Ashboro.  running  from  .Aberdeen 
to  Ashboro,  57  miles. 
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Caloary,  Alberta. — The  Canadian  Pacific  is  reported  to  have 
let  a  contract  to  W.  K.  Kenly  &  Company  for  the  construction 
of  large  shops. 

Chicago,  III. — The  Pennsylvania  Lines  are  reported  to  be  con- 
sidering the  location  of  yards  and  shops  near  Chicago. 

Denver,  Couj. — The  executive  officers  of  the  principal  rail- 
ways entering  Denver  held  a  conference  at  Chicago  last  week 
regarding  plans  for  a  new  passenger  terminal  in  Denver,  but  the 
final  decision  was  postponed  for  other  meetings. 

Eugene,  Ore. — See  Pacific  Great  Western  under  Railway  Con- 
struction. 

Gladwin,  Mich. — The  Michigan  Central  proposes  to  build  a 
new  passenger  station. 

Helena,  Mont. — The  Great  Northern  \y.'^  made  plans,  it  is 
said,  for  building  a  new  station  at  Helena,  t-.  cost  $100,000. 

Lewiston,  Mont.— The  Great  Northern  uill  soon  commence 
work,  it  is  said,  on  the  construction  of  a  l>ric'L;c'  'wer  the  Judith 
river  near  Lewiston.  The  bridge  is  to  be  iilnHii  1,400  ft.  long, 
110  fl,  high,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  $250,000. 


ABASH. — The  installment  of  this  coinpany's  A'/i  per  cent,  cqitip' 
ment  bonds  maturing  January  I,  1912,  amounting  to  $309,000, 
is  to  be  paid  by  Lee,  Higginson  &  Co,,  Boston,  and  the  same 
bankers  will  also  pay  the  interest  on  the  $3,090,000  of  these 
bonds  remaining  outstanding. 


The  technical  section  of  the  Russian  department  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways  has  now  finished  its  study  of  the  preliminary 
project  of  a  tunnel  under  the  Amur  at  the  town  of  Chabarovsk 
for  the  junction  of  the  Amur  railway,  now  being  built,  with 
the  Ussrisk  railway.  Il  had  been  originally  intended  to  cross  the 
Amur  river  by  a  bridge  42  ft.  above  water  level  in  the  river  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  boating  traffic  But  as  the  cost  of  such 
a  bridge  with  open  arches  was  placed  at  something  like  $9,000^00, 
the  idea  took  root  of  seeking  a  way  past  the  river  underground. 
The  first  project  of  a  tunnel  was  similar  to  the  plan  o(  the 
Detroit  river  tunnel.  But  in  view  of  the  novelty  of-  such  opera- 
tions in  Russia  and  the  extreme  importance  of  an  efficient  cross- 
ing for  (he  Amur  railway  in  one  way  or  another,  the  r 
of  ways  of  communication  thought  it  wise  to  call  together 
special  committee  of  authorities  to  examine  the  question. 
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